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III. For the Literature 

1 . The following authors’ names, when unaccompanied by the title of a book, stand for 
the works in the list below. 


hMitYi^eix—Beitrdgetursem. Meligiunsgeach.^ 1888. 
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Benzinger=^s6. Archaologie-t 1894. 

Brockelmann = d. arab. Litteratur^ 2 vols. 
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Dareuiherg-Saglio = Z>tc/. des ant. grtc. et rom., 
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1905. 

I)eussen = Z>/e Philos, d. Vpanishnds, 1899 [Eng. 
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iiTimm — Deutsche Mythologie*, 3 vols. 1875-1878, 
Eng. tr. Teutonic Mythology, 4 vols. 1882-1888. 

Hamburger = i2eaicncyrioparfte furPibelu. Talmud, 
i. 1870 (n892), ii. 1883, suppl. 1886,1891 f., 1897. 

11 older =A Itceltischer Sprachschutz, 1891 ff. 

Holtzmann-Zopffel = Zcarw;on f. Theol. u. Kirchen- 
wesen^, 1895. 

lIowitt=iVa<iw Tribes of S. E. Australia, 1904. 

.lubainville = Co««rj? de Litt. celtic^ue, i.-xii., 1883 ff. 

Lagrange sur les religions stniitigues^, 
1901. 

Lane=yin Arabic-English Diclionai'y, 1863If. 

Lang=Afy^A, Ritual 'and Religion^, 2 vols. 1899. 

Dcnhmaler aus Mgypten u. Mthiopien, 
1849-1860. 

Lichtenberger=Zncyc. des sciences religieu.se.s, 1876. 

Lidzbni ski = i7/Tnflr5Mc/i der nordsem. Epigraphik, 
1898. 

— History, Prophecy, and the Monuments, 
2vok 1894-1896. 

Muir=jSan9A:ri^ Texts, 1858-1872. 

Mu8s-Amolt=.4 Concise Diet, of the Assyrian 
Language, 1894 ff. 


Nowack=ZeAr6ucA d. heh. Archdologie, 2 vola 
1894. 

Pauly-Wi 880 wa=.Beoi«nc.yc. der clas^ehen AUer- 
tumswissenschaft, 1893-1895. 

Perrot*Chipiez=ifML de VArt dans VAntiquiU^ 
1881 ff. 

Preller=i26m».tcAe Mytholoqie, 1858. 

B.4ville=jRe/t7ton des peuples non-civilis6s, 1883. 

R,iQ\im = Handworterhuch d. bibl. Altertwns^, 1893- 
1894. 

Robinson Researches in Palestine *, 1856. 

Ro8cher = Zea:. d. gr. u. rbm. Mythologie, 1884. 

Schafl-Herzog =TA« New Sekajf-Herzog Encyclo¬ 
pedia ofRelig. Knowledge, 1908 ff. 

Sc\\enke\ = Bibel-Lexicon., 5 vols. 1869-1875. 

Schurer=G'JF», 3 vols. 1898-1901 [HJP, 6 vola 
1890ff.]. 

Schw’ally = Leben nach dem Tode, 1892. 

Sicgfriea-Stade=/frft. Worterhuch zum AT, 1893. 

"SxwcwfX — Lchrbuchderalttest. Religionsgesch.^, 1899. 

Smith (G. A.) = Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land*, 1896. 

Smith (W. \i.) = Religion of the Semites^, 1894. 

Spencer (H.)= Principles of Sociology^, 1885 1896. 

Spen<‘er-(.»illen “=Tribesof Central Australia, 
1899. 

Spcncei-Gillen ^ = jVor^Aem Tribes of Central 
Australia, 1904. 

Swete=7Vi<’ OT in Greek, 3 vols. 1893 ff. 

Tylor (E. B.)—Primitive Culture^, 1891 [^1903]. 

Ueberweg=7/i.vL of Philosophy, Eng. tr., 2 vols. 
1872-1874. 

Weber=tZMfl?wcAe Theologie auf Grund des Talmud 
u. verwandten Schriften", 1897. 

Wiedemann = Die Religion der alien Mgypter, 
1890 [Eng. tr., revised. Religion of the anc. 
Egyptians, 1897]. 

Wilkinson = Manners and Customs of the A ncient 
Egyptians, 3 vols. 1878. 

Znive —Die gottesdienstlichen Vortrdge der Juden^, 
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2. Periodicals, Dictionaries, Encyclopaedias, 

AA=Archiv fur AnthrojKilogie. 

AAOJ = American Antiquarian and Oriental 
Journal. 

ABA W = Abhandlungen d. Berliner Akad. d. 
Wisstmschaften. 

AjE’rrArchiv fiir Ethnographic. 

AEG —AsinyT. and Eng. Glossary (Johns Hopkins 
University). 

A G(r=Abhandlungen d. Gottinger GcHellschaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

A6rPA = Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie. 

A//7i=American Historical Review. 

A 777’= Ancient Hebrew Tradition (Hoiumel). 

A JPA=American Journal of Philosophy. 

AJ7^.v= American Journal of Psychology. 

A American Journal of Religious Psycho¬ 
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AJ<SfZ=r American Journal of Semitic Languages 
and Literature. 

A Z7’A=American .lournal of Theology. 

Ailf(r=Annales du Mus^e Guimet. 
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BURIAL.—See Death and Disposal of the 
Dead 

BURIATS.- I. Language and population.— 
Tin* liuriats form a l)raiich of the 
Moii^^ols, ami .speak a (lial(*<'t of tlu; Muii;;oliJin 
laij^njigt* which dilleis hotli from the .s])okeii 
tongue of llie true Mongols of Klialkas ami liom 
the language oi Mongolian litemtuie. The Buriat 
language is distinct al.so fioin the Kalmuk. Tlie 
degree of lelation.ship hc^tween the.se tour gnnips 
of the Mongol language has not yet been eleaily 
delined, and, indeeil, no thorough study of all the 
Mongol dialects Iwis >et been made. 

Speaking generally, tin* Buriats are found w ithin 
tlie lollowung tenitorial limits, viz. the Ihukal 
Basin and tlie upper course of the river Angara 
from Irkutsk t,o the jioint where the river Him 
Hows into the Angaia ; lait a number ot them—the 
Aga Buriats—live about the tributaries of the 
rivers of the Amur Basin - the Orion, Ingoda, ami 
Argun — while in Mongolia itself, along the 
Russian frontier, a small tiihe—the Bargu Buriats 

is found. Further, Buriats are met with in 
other places within the limits of the Bussian 
Ihupire, viz. on the upper tributaries of the Vitim, 
which is a light tributary of the Lena, ami aksti 
on the upper left tiihutaries ot the J<ena itself. 
All the above-iiientioned homes of the Buriats are 
within the boundaries of the two administrative 
teiritorial divisions of Eastern Siberia, viz. the 
Iikntsk Province ami the 'rraris-Baikal Region. 
According to data ohtuined in 18IB, the Buriats 
were estimated in all at 152,000 sonis. Castren 
reckons thorn as being about 190,000, but at the 
jiresent time theii number may he fixed at 
250, (K)0. 

2. Lamaism and Shamanism.—Aecordirm to their 
ridigiou.s beliefs, the Buriats may he divided into 
two group.s—the Southern ami the Northern. The 
Southern Buriats, wlio dwell on the confines of 
Mongolia, are zealous Buddhists, and belong to 
the Yellow-hat men, or liamaists, follow-ers of 
Tson-ka-pa, the well-known Tibetan reformer 
of Northern Buddhism, and founder of the alcove- 
mentioned Beet. This sect has a predominating 
infhienee in Tibet, and prevails, without any 
division, over Mongolia. Its doctrines, which have 
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so large a following, are eoritained in a voluminous 
literature and require no special examination, see¬ 
ing that Buriat Lamaism does not dillei in any way 
from the MongoJo-'i’ihetaii Lamaism. The Buriat 
Lamaist stmlie.s under tlie Mongolian and Tibetan 
Lamas, and lie tinds his religiou.s literature in 
the sacred Tibetan languagi*. Lamaism did not 
reaeli tlie Buiiat.s <‘arlier than tlie end of the 17th 
cent., VIZ. at the time oi and after the Djungar 
w'ars, w'hen, as is knowm, a multitude of ])eaeeful 
peojde (amongst whom, of course, were Biiddiii.st 
teachers) .sought a (piiet refuge amongst the 
Bunaks, Buddlnsm, theieloie, is a eornjiaiatively 
new factor in the religious life of tlie Buriats. 
Animated, ns it has been, by a very tolerant 
spirit, this religious tcacliiiie, in crossing over from 
India into Tibet, not. only biought with it a host 
of non-Buddlii.st lielief.s, Imt. also iiicorpoiated a 
whole lM)dy of local ones in 'ribet, and a gieat 
many still moie extraneous ones in Mongolia. And 
It was in this condition that it linally reached the 
Buriat jilains. Now Lamaism is the predominat¬ 
ing belief among the Buriats dw^elling to tlie south 
of Lake Baikal. An exception is furnislied only 
by the Biiiiats living at the mouth of the liver 
Selenga; hut tlie.se do not belong to the original 
inhabitants of Trans-Baikalia, being colonists tioni 
the northern shores of Lake Baikal, wdio migiated 
southwards in the first hall ol tlie 18th century. 
Fuither, we must note that about the noi tli-eastein 
extremity of Baikal, among the Bargudji Buriats, 
who are kinsmen of the Bargu Buriats living in 
Mongolia, there is, along wdth Buddhism, an ex¬ 
tensive cult oi Sliamanisin. Until iet;ently, our 
investigators, among wlmm w'as the antlior of this 
aitieh;, th(»nght that then* could not he any room 
for the adherents ot the old religion in thesoutliern 
part of Trans-Baikalia among tlie zealous Lamaists, 
who w'ere under the influence oi then teaeliers, and 
luaiiyofwhom had roceiveil theii ndigious education 
in Urga—the residence ol the first enlightener of 
Mongolia, Djebtsiin-damhu-kutukta (see Lamaism) 
—ami some in Lhasa. But this opinion was due 
only to our insullieicnt acauaintance with the 
religious life of the Buriats. A young invest i}.’ator, 
Djamtsaranoll, himself a native Ihiriat, in the 
ytsar 19011 discovered in his native district, viz. in 
the valley of the river Aga, worshippers of the 
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old faith along with their priests, the 8 o-calh>d 
Shamans. And he asserts that the Iluddliist 
Buriats of the Alar district are semi-Shanianists, 
and that their Lamas perforin many Shaman 
rites. (For the sake of completeness, it should be 
mentioned that the Russian Mongolian scholar 
Professor Pozdneyell’ discovered genuine Buriat 
Shamanists among the Cliakars, living to the north 
of Kalgan on the sou I hern frontier of (iobi.) To 
the west and north of l.ake Baikal, Lamaism is by 
no means wide-spread. It is met with to the south¬ 
west of the Baikal, in the valley of the river Tunka, 
along the Irkut, the Oka, and the White River, 
and on the .small r)ver.s Alar and Goliiinet. Ac¬ 
cording to the tradition.s of the inliahitants, both 
the Tunka and the Aiai Buriats are .settlers from 
Mongolia. The rest of the Buriats of the Irkutsk 
JVovince jirofess the religion common to the whole 
north <jf Asia and to the non-Aryan north-east of 
Europe -aieligion which isM’ell known in seientilie 
literature under the name of Shamani.sm (q.v.). 1 

Thi« term, ori^'iriall.v employed only for the Miefn of the ] 
norLli-east of J'.iirojie and of Asia, Jia« in coinparativeh recent 
tunes rcf e:\fd an extetidod Hijfiulicati(3ri, which has been a<l- 
heri'd t< ’ll the work <*f tlio Moscow sf'hcilar Mikhailovaki on this 
siihiect—a work which, unfortunately, has not been c-oiii|>leted. 
Takiii}' a irciieral, ethnological point of view, he inchides as 
HhainaniHiii the lielicfs of the American Indians and the ab¬ 
origines of Africa, IVilyriesia, etc. Without here entering into 
an nnsmtahlc ;)oieinic, we shall iiicrcl.v remark that, for eon- 
venionco’ sake and to be strictly mctlKslical, we shall S)»c.ak of 
iSfiaiiiani.sni onh in the restricted sen.se of the wont Wc do not 
dispute that m t.he Xew World and in southern countries wo ^ 
meet with forms ol belief at the same stage of development as 
coiitemiKirar.i Shamanism ; but, iiideeil, we also know that 
there eMsts a whole series of monotheistic religions, whose | 
iiionollicisni docs not prevent their differing from one another 
m their conceptions about the Deity and fits ndnfions to men 
and to the world, m ritual, forms of worship, and ideas aliout the 
destiny of mankind, eb'. (hie must not lose sight of the fact 
that in the various beliefs of the Siberian tribes a very close 
connc.Mon is noticeable, and, likewise, there can he observed nn 
iimiiterriipted identity in the foundations of their iinthology 
and III I,heir rites, even extending as far as the nomenclature- 
all of which gives one the right to suppose that these beliefs are 
the result of the joint work of the intellectual activity of the 
w'hole north of Asia The Diiriat Shamanism is one of the most 
highly developed forms, hut, m order to elucidate certain rites 
and beliefs, we must draw’ parallels from other .Shaman beliefs. 

3 . Religious development.—In determining the 
ilcgice of development of the religioim belief of 
the Buriat Shamanists, we mu.st assert that, like 
some other Shamanist modes of worshiji amoiij 
the more enlightened Siberian tribes, such as the 
V'akutMand the South Siberian Turks, it has reaehed 
u degree of somewhat ailvanced polytheism, re 
minding one oi the Homeric polytlioi.sm. The 
Shjimani.sts have their own Olympus, while among 
the Yakuts ami I’urks, wlio come more into con¬ 
tact witli Christianity, there is noticeable a tend¬ 
ency to hierarchical monotheism. The supreme 
ileity of the Altaians—UIghen, or, as he is called in 
some plaees, Khormusta-Tengri (the Uyun-arto\en 
of the Yakuts) -stands tar liigher and farther 
removed from mortals than the thunder-bearing 
Zeus. The.se deities are freer from human weuk- 
tie.ssHs and stand on a more unattainable height, 
in (‘ompari.son with the minor gods and genii, 
than ()lym])ic Zeus. Buriat Shamanism has not 
evolved from itself sneh a Supreme Deity ; it has, 
however, a wliole a.ssembly of heaven - dweller.s 
(Tengn.s), some of whom are well-disposed to man¬ 
kind, and .some hostile. 'J'o some of them sacrilicas 

rare ocea 
s of thunder- 

gods. The inliucnce of Buddliism in its later form, 
with its numerous Buddha.s—Buddhas of non- 
earthly origin, Dhyani-Buddhas, and deitie.s—has 
obscured the monotheistic tendency. Amongst 
almost all Sliamani.sts we see a cosmogony j»er- 
vaded with dualism, a complex doctrine of the 
Koul, and a conception about a future life and 
about requital. The priestly hierarchy remains 
in a primitive form out of which caste has not yet 
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l)oen evolved ; one must take into consideration 
that such evolution can be effected only in a more 
advanced and developed social state, to which the 
Buriats have never attained, although the hier¬ 
archy of the Shaman, as we shall see, has already 
been elaborated somewhat distinctly. In Homer 
we often see Agamemnon, Ulysses, and Achilles 
ottering sacrifices to the gods. Here leaders and 
chiefs of elans enter into direct relations with the 
gods, but in Shamanism this has now almost di.s- 
appeared. On imjiortant occasions they always 
resort to tlie Shaman. 

One (’onstiantly hears it stated that, in Shamaiusm, there are 
to be found, together with polytheistic beliefs, examples of 
aniniisni, felishisiii, the worshipping of aimiials, of trees, and 
of hills, and other lower forms of religious belief. We can 
answer to this, that, ow’ing to the conservatism of mankind 
and to their lurk of initiative, primitive habits of life and old- 
fashiotioH hehet.s very seldom disappear altogether. Many 
Christian sects, even among highly-civilized peofiles, maintain, 
alongside of the (Josjiel teaehings, a whole scries of heathen sur¬ 
vivals in the shape of jirejudices, superstitious rites, and so on. 
The folk-tales and traditions collected by the brothers Unmm 
still live among the people The German folk-lorists still con- 
iimie to collect a rich harvest of living antiquity m Bavaria and 
the Tirol. Slavonic countries are full of dual beliefs In W'hich 
liaganism survives in Christian form. In UiiH.sia, especially 
among-st the common imopJe hiit also in the higher classes of 
society, rationalism often flourishes along with the belief in 
fortuile-tcllers and sorcerers, and belief m the production of 
inirni’les. What are the siuriiualism and oei’ultism, by which 
Kiirope is jtenodically lairned away, but survivals of harl»rouB 
times ' The determining of the average lei el of the religious 
hori/on of some civilized people would present a far more difficult 
task tliaii, for example, that with which we are now occupied; 
for a seim-civilized peojile, like the Buriats, does not present 
I such a variety in the eharacter of its development as a more 
highlv civilized people. e may take it then for granted that 
I the lu.ajority of tlie Buriats profess a polytheistu’ religion in the 
Rlia)vc of Shamamsm It is at least the predominating feature 
of their present-tlay belief 

In comparison with tin* more stmlied and more 
highly elal»oiat(‘d polytheism of Mie clas.sical 
peoiil'es, the Buriat jiolytheism nm.st be cliaracter- 
izeu as immature, and, in a sense, chaotic. The 
aTiUiroiiomorpliization of even the highest divinities 
of the Buriat pantlieon lias been by no means com¬ 
pleted ; throughout it there is apparent a simple 
worshipping of the phenomena of Nature. Indi¬ 
vidual 1 ml ion into .separate per.sonage.s has only 
lieen aimed at. There is no need to look beie for 
such plastic images a-s we see in Zeus, Plucbus, 
Pallas Athene, Ajilirodile, and so on. I'lie Buriats 
and Mongols posses.s neither the poems of Homer, 
nor ode.s, nor hymns ; 1 hey have not the Rdmayana 
or even the Finnisli Knlcvala. 'J’hey p()sse.s.s only 
a series of detached narrative.s, ineantations, and 
prayers, in which is repre.sented to us, w’itli very 
indhstinct features, tlie theograpliy of this nomad 
people, who had only here and there adopted a 
settled mode of life, being at the same time 
occupied with hunting and trapping wild uninmls, 
not by way of sport, but as an indispensable 
element of their economic existence. 

4 . Tengris or heaven-gods.—The higlier lieavcn- 
dwelling deitie.s among the Burials aie called 
by the name of ‘Tengri.s.’ Tenfjri, tegn, ttyer, 
tavgara in all the Tiirco-Mongohan dialects sig¬ 
nifies ‘ the lieaven.s.’ One of the leading experts in 
Mongol-Buriat mvtli('logy, Dordji Banzarott’, in 
his book. Black k'aifh, or Shamanism (St. Peters¬ 
burg, 1892), adduces a wliole series of proofs of the 
existence of the worsliip of the heavens among 
the Mongol races. Mongolian official documents 
usually begin with the formulae, niunku ien- 
griin khutzun dor, ‘ by the power of the eternal 
'leavens’; tc.ngri chi midnya, ‘heaven, know 
thou ’ ; tCMgri chi shitegehuy, ‘ heaven, be thou 
judge ’; winch are common expressions among tlie 
Mongols. Tliey assert also that Jengbi/.-Khan 
appeared by the commaml of Heaven. 'J'lie wor¬ 
ship of the heavens does not in itself present any¬ 
thing exceptional among pastoral peoples ; hut 
among the Buriats a remarkable metamorphosis 
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look place in thiK worship. Instead of one single 
eternal heaven, they acjknowledge 99 difl'erent 
l\‘ngiis, of which 55 are Western and 44 Eastern. 
'I'he sharply defined dualism, peculiar to the whole 
Siberian Shanianisin, honours in the Western Ten- 
pris the divinities or forces that are well-disposed 
to mankind, in the Eastern the forces that are 
destructive and hostile to man. Everywhere else 
where Shamanism is professed these hostile forces 
are filaced, not in any part of the heavens, but in 
the lower regions, notwithstanding the fact that 
the cosmogony, about w’hich we shall speak further 
on, icstities that once upon a time Father Ena, 
Eilik-Khan, or Erlen-Khan, lived in the heavens, 
whence, after a struggle with the spirit of light, 
he was cjisf down with his servants into the 
lower world. His as.sistants ajipear upon the 
earth and work evil there, but in heave.n there 
is no place for them. Aga]»it.ofl' and Khangalofl 
(of whom the latttir is still actively inve.sti- 
gating the Shamanism of his native country), 
being firm he.lievers in the theory of the atmo- 
sj»lM ric cxjdanalion of myths, in tlieir first work. 
Materials fur thr Studi/ uf ShamaTiisni in Sihenn 
(Irkutsk, isS3), were of the ojiinion that, in the 99 
Tengris, the heavens in then various states are 
personified : in a (juiet, a clear, a dull ''late, during 
storms, gal(!.s, winter snow-storms, a\ ind, etc. Hut 
the 'I'cngris not only control the atmosplieric 
dienomcna - they bring about diseases, they 
lestow liajipincss upon mankiml, protect particu¬ 
lar tribes, trades, etc., and jierform a number of 
other acts. 

One miisl not lose sight of the fact t hat there 
is, indeed, another name, for ‘heaven ’—ulJurqoi 

viz. the physical heaven (the sky), with its 
phenomena; and the word temjn among the 
Mongols has a double signification, viz. the 
heavens, and the jiartiimlar beings inhabiting 
the heights beyond the clouds of the worldlj' 
rnoiinUiiii Sumeru, with their leader Khormusta- 
Tengri. The Tengris have their antagonists in 
the Asseiiris—beings living under the moun¬ 
tain Sumeru. The Tengris are holy and benevo¬ 
lent; the As.seuris are spiteful and qnarrel.sonie. 
liotween them a constant war is carried on. It 
does not seem to us improbable that the division 
of the Buriat Tengris into two hostile camps is 
inspired partly by tins idea alamt the Tengris and 
Asseuris, hoi lowed from the Buddhist mythology. 
We shall meet with .similar examples more than 
once in our discussion of the subject. It appears 
almost superfluous to mention that the Tengri.s, 
at any rate tho.se about whom we have fuller in¬ 
formation, in their life appear as genuine Buriat 
nomads. They, just like the Buriats, pos.sess 
flocks and herds acquired from sacrifices, and 
betake themselves to the Shamans in circum¬ 
stances of difficulty. All about whom w'e po.s.se8s 
any information have families, and their children 
for the most ))art occupy a position inferior to that 
of the Tengris in the Buriat mythology, and bear 
the title of Khan. 

The Buriats wffio live along the river Kiidn, a 
tributary of the Angara, regard Zayan-Sagan- 
Tengri, the white deity of the Tengris, as the 
eldest among the ’I’engrls. (Among the Balagans, 
instead of Zayan-Sagan-Tengri, stands Khan 
Tiurmes-Tengri, who has three sons, Zasa, Isyklmr, 
and A kha.) Merchen-Tomch, the second one, came 
down to earth to save pe<mle (the Balagan Buriats 
call him Abay-Ghesser-Bogdo), and the third, 
Erkhe-Basliatey (the great wise man), wrote laws 
for the government of nations. Here, under the 
influence of the written 'Pibetan narratives, the 
old local names have partly given way to foreign 
ones. Khan Tiurmes, as the Unssian folk-lorist 
Potanin has proved by numerous comparisons 


and parallels, is identical with Khormnsta- 
Teiign. Abay-Ghesser-Khan, in the well-kiiow'n 
heroic tale, is the second son of Khormusta, viz. 
Ulii-Butiigekhclii (the accomidislier of works) (see 
the Mongol text of this tale, publisheil by the 
Russian Academician Schmidt). He comes down 
to this world to eradicate the sources of the tex 
evils. 

The most popular among the Western Tengris, 
w'ho is constantly mentioned in the Shaman in 
cantations ancl the narratives of the Buriats, is 
Esscghe-Malan-I'engri. According to .some narra¬ 
tives, he is one of the sons of the Moiikhon 'I'eiigri. 
This name Aga])itofl and Khangalofl' translate W 
the words ‘ heaven -bottom of the vessel.’ We 
prefer to leave the word tenfjri uiitianslated, 
sinee it has a double signification, meaning at 
the same time the heavens, as an object of 
w'orship, and an anthiopoiiior|)hized being dwell¬ 
ing in the heavens, tfllier nai latives afhnii that, 
Esseghe-Malan was a iiuin, who lived on the earth 
and promised certain nine tleities to huilil a ])alace 
up to the sky, on condition that, in tlie event of 
his carrying out the undertaking, the nine gods 
should come down to earth to iiiaiikiiid and give 
up to him Iheir place ui licaven Esseghe-Malan 
earned out the })roj>osed undertaking, the gods took 
up their abode on earth, and be in lieaven. In the 
Buriat narratives Essegbe Malan .soim'times lives 
not ill heaven, hut on earth, somewhere beyond a 
high mountain He often a)q»ears in these narra¬ 
tives as a simple-minded Buriat; in the story ‘ Gir- 
giilai-Mergen,’* the sister of the hero Agii-Nogon- 
Ahakhai, the maiden Vatiaz, in order to resuscitate 
a brother who had been killed, and t,o obtain a bride 
foi him, goes as a suif,oi to seek tlie band of 
(he three dnugliteis of Essegbe-Malaii-Tengri ; she 
vanq^iiishes the other claimants for marriage with 
the (laughters of Essegbe, in all warlike sports and 
exercises. Esseglie-Alalan is prepared to give bis 
daughters to the victor, lait the Shamans w'arn 
the god that he is giving t liein in marriage to a 
woman ; yet the god, notwithstanding this, gives 
Ids daughters. ’Plie clever girl-beroine makes the 
ilaugliters of Es.segbe-Malan bring her dead brother 
to life, and afterw'ards gives them in marriage to 
him. Ill the tale about the old man Kboridai, the 
hero does not fiiltil the orders of Esseghe-Malan, 
and the <‘nraged Buriat Mmndcr-hearer prepares to 
strike him with lightning. 'Die old man Kliori- 
dai appeases the wTath of the god by a .sacrifice, 
and excuses himself for Ins transgressions witli 
somewhat flat excuses and sophisms. In heaven 
Esseghe-Malan has a box with round stones ; by 
throwing them on the earth he produces thunder 
and lightning. One clever Buriat, during a period 
of drought on earth, made his way to heaven, and, 
taking advantage of the ahsenci* of the piirson who 
was entrusted with the Ik)x (containing the stones, 
began to throw them down of bis own accord, 
and produced a storm and rain-show ei on earth. 
E.s.seglie-Malan has a somewhat large family ami 
an extensive household. His wife. Eklie-Urani, 
is mentioned in all ritual ofl'erings to the 're.ngri, 
although she herselt apiioars as rather a colourless 
person. This couple have nine daughters, accord¬ 
ing to the incantations of the Sliainaiis, hut only 
three according to the narratives of the Buriats. 
These have the power of making the poor rich and 
liringing the dead to life, 'riie eldest of them 
(according to the Buriat accounts) stens over the 
bones of the deceased person, spits on tlieni, waves 
a black handkerchief, and tlie skeleton is put 
together; the second one, having executed the 
same manipulations, completely restoics t he phy- 

I Records of the Kast Sihenan Section of the hop. /\v.-s (ieuff. 
Soc., Section of Ethnography, vol. i. pt. i., ‘ Biirint Tales and 
SupemUtions,’ Irkutsk, 1889, pp S3-i3. 
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Hical outline of the deceu.setl ; th(! third one j^ives 
life. In addition to 1ns daujjliters, Esf»e«;he-Malan 
has three sous. 'Fhe eldest ol these is refjartled as 
ruler of the lar»^e island of Olkhon on Lake Baikal ; 
hut, hy other aeeounts, the loid ol Olkhon isOien, 
who will he refeired to more fully m desenhin^ 
animal-worship ; the secomi son appears hel<ire 
the'ren^^ris as the j)rineipal represenlative of the 
ehler earthly j,u)ds (ehihlren and kmslolk of the 
Teni^ris) ; the younj^est son is the patron ol 
Kiakhta (a trading' stMtioii on the frontier of 
China), and lord of the red ^^oat. Besides e.hililren, 
Ksse.ghe-Malaii possesses also three sht'jiherds, the 
first of whom, IVlakita-Manej, acts as intermediary 
hetweeri the d'en^ms and mankind, and is the 
patron of the Shaimins, whom he protects from 
the evil 'I’enens, hostih; jj^iids, and f^enii. Th<‘ 
second, Badslnndai, liavine hecn j>resent at the 
creation of man, juoteets people fiom diseases 
sent upon them hy the hostile Eastern 'Periens. 
Dehetsoi, the tliird, is the jiation-shejdierd of 
docks ami herds ; he rides on hoisehaek with a 
(juiver, a how, and laaso in his hands. 

Besides tin* thunder-hearer, Esseelie-Malan, tliere 
are ol.hers, both Easti'rn and Western, who con¬ 
trol atmospheric phenomena, such as, lor example, 
Mnndnr-Tenf,Ti hail), the ^fod of had, 

lond thunder, and liehtnine; (lalta-Ulaii-Teiif^ri 
(the fire-red Tengri), the e;od of heat and drouelit 
iiid storm-lij^litniiij? causing corillagration.s. In 
some places the Buriats assert that from this 
d’engri people received lire ; hut, generally, tin* 
priiieipal lord of storms and liglitiiing is con¬ 
sidered to he Zayaii-Sagan-Tengn. He sends forth 
storms against unclean ami evil spirits, and he 
nurls upon earth fidkhdgttta hadtw --vXmwjs*, from 
heaven causing lighf-ning. Such a stone was found 
hy tlie white Sliaman of Unga, Barnak-Kliog- 
nuyev, and is juesorved as a relic hy his de.s(*,eiui- 
ants. 

Tliere arc, further, a whole Inidy of I'engris 
who throw stories upon the eartli. Some of tliese 
cast down spec.ial led stones, the zada^ by means 
of which sloims can he caused at will. 'Phere aie 
three- 'I’cngns of tlie Noil-hern, and three of the 
Southern winds, d’engris of gentle, warm rain, 
and of cold rain. As to the family position and 
actions of these d'cngiis wt* have no iiiformatiou ; 
it is evident that, hei(‘ anthio]iomorplii/.atioii has 
scarcely yet commenced. Ol the remainmg d’eii- 
gris we shall mention only thosi; whom it is in‘ces- 
sary to nolice in giving an account of other beliefs 
of the Buriats ; for example, Scglicii-dVngri, who, 
it is said, was the cause of Hu; ili.ssensioiis between 
the Woteni and I'kistcrn d’eiigris. He had a 
beautiful daughter, for the posse.ssioii of whom 
rivalry s]>iang up among the. heaven-dweller,s, 
Dolon-Khukhu-Tengri (the sevc.n blue d'engris). 
ddiey are the hestowers of rain ; hut when rain 
is required, one docs not apply directly to them, 
but offers saerific.es to the Ukhan Khaiis, the 
water divinities, and asks for their mediation 
M'ith the seven blue d’engris. Shara-Ivlia.sar- 
d\mgri (the yellow-cheeked one) has been in- 
diiectly connected with the legends about the 
origin of the Buriats. Ilis three daughters, 
dressed in swans’ skins, came down to earth to 
bathe in a lake, and there they took off the 
swan's <lress ; the Buriat Khoridai was watching 
them, and he hid the dress ol one of them, 
Khohoshi-lvliatuu. The heavenly maiden could 
not lly u]) to heaven without the wings of the 
swan’s dress. Khoridai, having seized her, married 
her, and liad children by her, from whom sprang 
the Buriat tribes Khanghin and Sharat. Subse¬ 
quently the wife of Khoridai discovered her swan’s 
dress and flew off to heaven in it, leaving her 
husband and children behind. Budurga-Sagan- 


Tengri deserves mention, as being the progenitor 
of many jier.sons who play a foremo.st part in the 
Buriat mythology—his eldest son, Ukha-Solboii, 
being the patron of horses. ’Phis I’kha-Sollion had 
two wdves of heavenly origin, hut his third was 
snatched by him from earth. Whilst she, as a 
Buriat bride, w'as being conducted to her bride¬ 
groom, Ukha-Solhori sent down a storm, during 
xvhicli he seized the maiden. The secomi son of 
Biidurga - Sagan - Tengri is Bukha - Noiii - Baohai 
(tather-riia.ster-ox), the h(?ro of a W'hole sciie.s of 
narratives. No less signilicanee have the third 
son of the above-mentioned ’I’engri, Sakhulai- 
Noin, and his xvile, S/ikhala-Khatun, the rulers of 
lire. 

5 . Folklore of the smith. -In many juimitive 
ridigion.s, a divine origin i.s ascribed not only to lire 
ami domestic aiiimals, hut to vanoiis haiulicrafts. 
The l.'ime god Vulcan, the wise crijiple, son of 
duppiter ami Hm'a, is not the sole instance of a 
blacksmith god, a god-artisan. But the hliKiksmith 
i.s regarded in two ways: the Hellene, wuth his 
bright inteih'Ct and his artistic ci cnl iveness, saw in 
him a divinity favourable to mankind, the teacher 
of the artist; among many other peonies the black¬ 
smith is a magician, living and wuu king amid lire 
and smoke ami covered W'ith soot. He, in an in- 
corn preliensi hit' manner, wuirks iron out of stone, 
lie is acquainf.eil with the daikfoicesoi Nature. 
He is w ise and yet terrilile. Such a view might 
easily establish itself wdiere the lilacksmith’s hamli- 
ci'alt was borrowed from some iiumigrant toriugii 
peo]>le; and this view pievnils also among th<‘ 
Siberian natives 'I’hens tiaditioris have hciui pie- 
K(‘r\ed about one-legged men, dwarfs dn'^setl in 
skins, living in caves, and jiossessors of various 
mineral tieasurcs and precious metals. In tliii 
Buriat mythology both views about blacksmiths 
have been maintaim'd at one and the .same time. 
Tlusy have holh white and l»lack smiths, just as 
then* are while and hla(*k Shamans ; the fornuu are 
favourable and well-disclosed to men, the latter are 
malicious and liostih* towards (hem. 'Phe jiai.ron 
of the W’hit<* smiths is considered to he the West-ern 
Tengri, Daihan-Klmkhu-’Pengri, who, hy command 
of all the W estern ’I’migrks, sent on earth liis smith 
Bojritoi. 'J'he latt.iw descended on the 'Punka 
mountains, t-o the south-west of Lake Baikal, and 
began to teach piiojile his trade. The patron and 
jirogenitor of the black smiths i.s an Eastern 
'Peiigri. 

6 . Ill concluding our discussion of the Western 
Tengris it is necessary to refer to a spiicial ac.t of 
benevolence which several of them jierlorm. Dur¬ 
ing ram and stoims they send down from heaven 
to the houses of their favourites, in the shape of a 
small cloud, urnk, thick cow’s milk. 'Phis is col¬ 
lected and preserved when it comes down in visible 
mannoi ; whe.n unseen, the gift it^ made known by 
the results. 'Phe jiossessor ol tlie nrnic becomes 
.successful in ex'erythiiig—he grows rich, hi.s chil¬ 
dren thrive well, Ins cattU; multiply. 'This urnk 
appears in the shape of a scum xvhich forms on the 
juiddles iluring lusavy show ers. 

7 . Hostile Tengris.—'Ilie Easteim 'Peiigris in¬ 
habit the eastern half of the heavens. 'Phey are 
hostile to man, or, sjieaking more aci-urately, they 
are- in general xvicked, irascible, exacting. They 
afflic-t people wdtii infectious diseases, storms, and 
misfortunes. Phey are tlie patrons of the lilack 
Shamans, w ho often punish people ami steal their 
.souls, and of the black smiths, wdio, at one and the 
same time, are master-artisans and magicians who 
ruin people. In the Eastern 'I’engris is })ersonified, 
as it were, the negative principle of evil, which 
carries on an irreconcilable struggle with good and 
light; but in the Buriat Shamanism this struggle 
has become obse.nred, ami it has not such a definite. 
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permanent cliaracter as atnoii^ the other followers 
of Shainanisni. 

According to tiie cosmogony of the SiiamanistK, the eiiiiiitA 
between good and evil begins with tlie Ureation. Here this 
antAgoniHin is preached with the same consistenev and inexora¬ 
bility us in the ancient tcucliings of Iran and in the duulistic 
Christian sects. Krlik-Khan larries on an iiii])hicahte btriiggk- 
with the spirit of light, Illghen, or the Khan Tiurines of the 
Altuiaiis, the Kudai of the South Yenisei Turks. Krlik once 
ived in heaven, but for his impiety and struggle against good 
was thrown into the nethermost parts. At one time the Eastern 
and the Western Tetigris lived at peace with one another, hut 
tliey quarrelled after a while ; then they betaime reconciled 
and even entered int-o relationship with one another. Thus a 
daughter of a Western Tengri was given in marriage to an Eastern, 
and her father endowed her with a chestnut steed and a red 
cow. In honour of this occasion the Kudu lluriats camseerute 
to the Eastern (jiiJir-Iiogdo-Tengri a chestnut steed and a 
red cow. Afterwards, however, the feud was again renewed. 
As eldest among the Eastern Tengris we find not Erlik-Khati, us 
one would have expected, but only some little-known person¬ 
ages ; among the Balagan Ituriatu inhabiting the district round 
the town HalagaiisU. Ata-Ulan-Tengri, and, among the Kudu, 
Khimklur-Hog<ii>-Tengri Erlik-Khan is not even to lie found 
aiiiong tin Teiigris , this Satan and Ahrmian of Shamanism is 
here degraded from liis high position to that of a Khan ; he 
appears as judge of the dead, as a Buiiat Minos. We shall 
Hjieak more in detail aliout him when we reacli the subject of 
the Khans. The Eastern Tengris, like the Western, are di\ nled 
into groups. Among these a pioinmenti place is occupied b\ the 
Yukhun-Shiikhan-Tcngris, iiiiie hloodthirstj Tengris -the cause 
of ilestnictive hailstorms and of bloody ram ; thej arc also the 
patrons of the Eastern Khans. In the exorcism eonscerated to 
them It IS said : 

‘ Red hlood is (our) hexci.ige 
Eood eoiisists of human (lesh 

Rlack wme is our knowledge (wisdom, inspiration) 

I Hack IB (our) kettle 
l''ood is black us tar. . . .’ 

After these hloodtliustj heaven-dwellers come IH Assaraiighi 
Tengris, the mighty patrons of the Ijlucksiiiilhs, of the black 
Shumans. Among tliese Assarangliis. Khara-Dargakhi-Tengri 

the hlacksimths’ Tengri), or Boron • Khara • Tengri (= the 
Tengri of black ram), hj order of tlie others taught a man 
named Khojir the blacksmith's handicraft, and the seven sons of 
Khojir heeame blacksmiths. The exormsm sajs: ‘ Wisdom was 
taught us In Borun-Khara-Tcngri, one of the 44 Eastern Tengris, 
he it was who jilaced in our hands the iiiagie art ’ Some 
Shuinuris consider certain Tengris of darkness an<l Tengris of 
multi-i'oloiired mists as teachers of the blacksiuiths The 
Unocal ion atldre-ssed to them sa^s. ‘ tYoni the d.iik Tengris, 
Tengi IS of the mists, Tengris ot the multi-coloured mists, take 
then ongm the sexcii hlacksiiuths, sons of Khojir ’ Among the 
Eastern Tengris ue find a uhole s<>ries of such as inflict various 
grave maladies, as fren/n or insanity, on people, and epidemic.H 
on mttle. Hattie being the chief source of livelihood, some of 
the iiicantatinns against ejiizootics are especiullj touching; thu.s, 
in the exoreisiu of the Trans-Baikal Buriats, tiiken down by the 
writer upon the occasion of an epi/ootic, it is not the originator 
of the mishirtune, Hklmi Boomii Tengri, but his father CJujir- 
Tengri, who is thus addressed . ‘ Thou, owner of 4(M1 niilk-eows 
and 40 hulls, thou, bellow mg Tengri, who possessest 09 cattle- 
vards, l.'l fences, and lassos, deliver us from troiiltlcs and 
maladies, and do l.hoii restrain ITkhm-Booiim Tengri ' And 
do thou hell) father Aikushi (another Tengri), and thou, 

too, mibties'- Almoslii (liis w’lfe). . . Such is the approximate 
cliuiacliTisI 1 C of the liigliei aiistocracy of the Buriat Oil mpus , 
and this anstocraci is (|Uite recent m the Shanianist pantbcoii, 
whicli has been largel.i renovated bj Ixirrowing from Bmldliism. 
In Traiis-Baikalia, among the Shaiiianists of the mouth of the 
river Selenga, there ajipears, as the progenitor of some Tengris, 
a purely Buddhist personage, nut Khan Tiuriiies, whose identity 
with Khormiista-Teiigi 1 has been established by appruximatioii, 
but the chief Tengri of Mount Sumeiu hiiiiseif, under his own 
naim of KhormiisU-Terign. The Iiulai-ljaiiiu of Tiliet and 
Bogflo-Gegeii of Trga appear as gods of the dawn. The next 
nink in the deseendiiig older of the deities is occupied hi the 
Khans hung on oaith, but related, for the most jiart, to the 
Tengi i.s, although here also the same relations to man are 
maintained as among the Tengris : the Eastern are hostile, the 
Western favouralile to man But even among the Tengris one 
and the same per.son is looked upon by different Buriat tribes 
now as an Eastern, now as a Western Tengri ; among the Khans 
sucii intermixture occurs ofteiier. The most popular among 
the Western Khans is Biikha-Nnin-Baoliai, a mythical bull and 
progenitor of one of the Buriat tribes He appears, according 
to some narratives, as the son of Budurga-Sagan-Tengri; 
according to others, of Zayaii-Sagan-Tengri; w hile again other 
narratives give him the name Elbit-Khara-Noin, an ollicial 
attached to the jierson of Erlik-Klian, the Jrdge of the dead, 
the guardian ol the infernal dungeons, the imst terrible of the 
Eastern Khans. 

8. Origin of strife among the Tengris.— Once 
uiion a time men led a peaceful, liajip^ life on 
earth, lived to an advanced aj^e, and died, after 
having enjoyed life to the full, peacefully and 
without regret, like the patriarchs of the Bible. 
Such a life, free from cares, was led by the Western 


Tengris ; but the F.a.stern Tengris di<l not slumber, 
and jiropagated di.seases among mankind. (Here 
also one cannot help noticing an eelio ot Buddhist 
traditions.) The Westttrn Tengris once happened to 
ojien the window through whicli they jirotiably not 
very frequently east glances tlown upon earth, 
and noticed the frighldul devastation which wa.s 
being caused by their rivals. 'I'hey decided to send 
down the Tengri Shargai-Noin, distinguished foi 
his intellectual ami jiliysical powi'is, who used to 
beat the Kasttun 'Ptuigns at all warlike sjioits, and 
who .successtully hronglit about the mainage of a 
maiden of the We.stern Tengris with an Kastern 
Tengri. Shargai-Noin, however, could not alone 
overcome the malieious Tengris and then repre¬ 
sentatives on earth, so he was reinforced by JUikha- 
Noin, and finally a third associate; was sent, and 
then only were they able to sulxiiie the fury of 
the enemies of man'lvind. According to soim* ac¬ 
counts, Bukha-Noui, the son of one of the Western 
'rengris [another tradit ion leckons them as Eastern 
'I'emgris], is transformed into a young hull, having 
hecn horn of one of the cows helongnig to Esseghe- 
Malan’s son (sec above), and descends to earth. 
He is folloAved thither by Esseghe-Malan’s son ; his 
lather calls him back, since he has no on(‘ to talk 
to during the son’s absence. ‘ Yon can talk to the 
son of th(‘ 'I'engri tJenghiz-Khan,’ rejoincil the son 
of Esseghe-Malan, and he remained on earth. The 
chief episode in the history of Buklm-Noin is his 
struggle with another beast of tlivine ongm. The 
Eustein Tengri (Jnjir translorms himself inU) a 
speckled bull in the herd of 'i’aidji-Khan on the 
southern shore of Etike Baikal, and ehallenges 
other bulls to light him. Bukha-Noin from the 
northern shore hears tin; bellow mg, swims across 
the lake, and acccqits the eli.ilUsnge ; tlie combat 
lasts several dtiys. Biikha-Noin lights with his 
adversary, and, from time to time tninsforming 
himself into a hainlsome young man, makes love 
to Taidji-Khan’s daughlei, who, as the lesnlt of 
this liaison, gives Intlli to a son. Tin' lathei is 
indignant ■with his daughter. Bnkha-Nom jdaces 
ins son in an iron ciadle and tliiows him over the 
Baikal ; tlieii he himself sw'ims across tlic waters 
and nurses his son. Two childless Shaman women, 
w'lshmg to have children, saciilice t-o BuKlia-Noin. 
He gives his son to the Shaman woman Assukliaii 
as her ehild. The infant is nann>d Bulagat. He 
grow's up and runs about ydaying on the shore of 
Lake Baikal. 1 ^’roni the water a boy emerge.s, 
and plays with him. The Shaman women, healing 
of this, give their boy some well-eooketl lood (Akw), 
w’ith tiie intention Mint his playmate may jiartake 
of it also. The children, having played, partake 
of the nice dish and fall asleep. The Shaman 
women come to the shore and carry the sleeping 
Iwiys aw'ay with them ; thus the second Shaman 
woman also came into po.ssession of a son, who w'as 
named Ikhirat. Eiom these boys originated the 
two Buriat tribes Bulagat and Ikhirat. Tradition 
also assorts that Biikha-Noin, during the time of 
his .struggle wdth the bull, Buklia-Mul, journeyeil 
along the mountains Kliukhii - Muiidnrgu (the 
Tunka Alps to the south-Avest of Lake Baikal); 
at the places through which Bukha-Noin passed, 
there grew' up juniper bushes {Jiinipe,rus communis) 
and pitch pines These plants are 

considered sacred, and are used for incense at the 
saerilicial rit-cs. 

9 . The Khans.—Among the Western Khans, 
accortlmg to the traditions of the Ktida Buriats, 
are reckoned the nine sons of Bukha-Noin. These 
persons are accounted lords of different localities 
in the Province of Irkutsk, as, for instance, the 
mouth of the Angara, tlie source of the river 
Irkut, Kiakhta in 'rrans-Baikalia, etc. Among the 
Balagan Buriats, Avhose traditions and belief.s have, 
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in f^oneral, borr(»we<I larjroly from the Binhlliist 
•iiytholoj^y, we a^^am lind Klian Shar^'ai-Tenfjri ii.s 
foutuler on earth of the West-ern Khanate ; i)ut tlie 
tiadition eoncerning him is a rein tition of the tale 
alxmt liogdo-fihesser-Khan descending upon earth, 
with the sole dillerence tliat he appears here not 
as a 8on, but as a gramlson ol Kliorinusta-Tengri, 
tlie duel of tlie 33 i’engris inhabiting Mount 
Sumeru. Among the lialagan Buriats also W'e 
(ind tlie same Khans lords of various localities, as 
among IheKuda Buriats, hutumlei d 1 11 erent names. 
New personages are also to he found here, as, for 
instance, the Khans—jnotectors of wedlock, and of 
young cliildien, of Itolli the male and the female 
He\. Among the 'riaiJs-Baikalian Shamanists, the 
Kast,ern Klians an* sjiecially respected. This, 
we think, IS due, not to any special strongly 
develojied worshin of t he terrible gods, but to the 
fact that local gods, lords of various leiiions lying to 
tlie Kast, tar away from the dwelling-places of the 
Idgins on the northern side of Lake Baikal, were 
turned into Khans. 01 these Idgins there is an 
inlinite number, and, as lar as their role is con¬ 
cerned, they are often completely identical with 
the Khans. The ditl'erenee is often a purely ex¬ 
ternal one. I’he majority of the Idgins are 
deilied human beings,—the Ivhans are the childien 
of celestials. Similar in character to the cult ol 
these Idgins is the worshiji of the Water Khans. 
These latter, Ukhan-Kliat (/cAa< = plural of khan), 
like the various terrestrial Khans, came dow'ii from 
heaven, having made for themselves bridges out of 
rays of light—some of red, others of yellow, and 
others, again, of blue rays. By means ol these 
bridges they lirst dosiicnded upon Mount Sumeru, 
and afterwards into the w'ater. A fourth party, how¬ 
ever, came down from the heavens on the wings of a 
blue eagle. In the invocation to the Water Khans, 
12 Western Teiigns, or lieavens, are mentioned, 
whence the Water Khans descended. Here the 
'J’engris have positively a dual character; they 
may be regarded both as porsonalitieH ami as 
divers divisions of the heavens. In the Shainanist 
cosTOOgrapiiy, e.q. luuong tlie Altaians, there are 
\‘A heavens eovenug eac\i otiiev like eonceutric 
cnvelojie.s, and over each lieavcn jircsides its own 
peculiar deity. There the anthrojiomorphization 
is more sharply pronounced than in the Buriat 
Shamanism. Agapitolf state.s piisitively that in 
the dill'crent iiersoiiages of the iTkhnn Ivliaiis the 
various j)ro]>ertie.s of water are jicrsuiiified ; it.s 
glitter, its mobility, its faculty of being agitated, 
and so on. Being in pos-session of hut .scanty 
materials—only a single prayer addressed to the 
Ukhan Khans—we cannot underlake to .say how 
far tlie personality of tlie deity is iiere sejiarated 
from the element itself which he eontrols. 

The suh.sLvjuenl otu^eN of the HcStlcment of the Water Khans 
in their new Hurrourulinffs are as follows In the Hca they bo- 
canie kings of the fishes; after that they travelled along the 
bottom of the sea, where among their' attenrlaiitji was the 
Uriankhai Shaman, Unukhuieft; then thnv viaiU^d the j/urta of 
Ukha-Lobaan-Khan, the eldest of the Water Khatis, whenee 
they flew away by the Hinoke-outlet, traiiHfonnin$r theinseIvcH 
into a whole aeries of now bem"-s, which ue do not eniinierate. 
Here we shall make one reiii.ii k * the designation ‘ the eldcat 
amonn: the Water Khans—Ukha-Lobsan,’ as AfraiMtoff and 
KhaniralolT ifive It, seems to ns iiK'orrei't This passage pro¬ 
bably should read ‘llkha husaii,’ or ‘ Lusat ’ In that case, the 
name would be explicable—Lu, Lua meaiimf; a water-draifon, 
the lord of the seas ainon(; the Chiiicse and Moufjol Iliiddhista, 
whereas Lobsati is simply a proper riiiiue borrowed from the 
Tibetan, and lias no relation whatever to the element of water. 

In a prayer to Uie Ukhan Khans, mention is made of their i>oa- 
sessmi; a meadow, full of snakes and hn/.zin(; hoes, and also a 
lake swarming with fro^fs. Side by side with this, just as the 
bliicksniittis have fiatrons of their handicraft, so among tlie 
Ukhan Khans there are imlrons of fishing and navigation. Wo 
find there the lord of the boat, of tlie oar, of tlie ]>ole, etc. The 
Water Khans, descended as they are from the Western Tengris, 
are generally well-disiiosed towards mankind. 

In describing the water kings, one is involuntarily confronted 
by the question: What about the Klmn-king of the great 
KalkaU'' floes he exists If there are lords of the rtver-soun-cs 


utid of nisigniiicunt tracts of land, can it be then that the llaikul 
has no king of its own? Agapitoff in 1883 expressed iiimself 
as certain of the existence of one, and probably, wherever the 
lluriat Shamans in tlieir prayers mention the sea, Lake Tlaikal 
is really meant Tlie writer in 1883 succeeded in recording 
among the Buriats living on the shores of Lake Baikal, ai 
the mouth of the river Sideuga, invocations to several deities 
uotinected with the Jake. The shortest of them is uttered by 
people starting on a voyage or fishing expedition in the sea, 
and 18 m the form of a prayer or petition : ^ Chief of the eight} 
black water-dragons (Lu—see above) and of the eight black 
Belkites (the Sliuman could not explain of what kind these 
water lieings were), we pray to thee.’ . . . Then follows the 
exiioHition of the request, according to the needs of the sup¬ 
plicant—for mild, quiet weather in the case of coasting, for a 
fair wind in the ease of distant voyages, for suecoss in fisliing, 
and so on. In an invocation addressed to Khagal-Noin, one ol 
the li^astcrn Khuus, the following is simg ; ‘Thou, O son of 
Khonnusta-Tengn, Kiiagat-Noin, art our father; thy wife, the 
h.nry mistress, is our mother' The lowland of ojkhnn (the 
island) and the small stormy black sea are thy dwelhng-)>lace ; 
the uiountamoiis Olkhun, the wide stormi sea, is thy dwclling- 
pluee * . . . This is followed by the suppluation. The name, 
sea, small Baikal, is given to tiie straits between the 
island of Olkhon and the northern shore nf lake Baikal, that 
of i/reat sea to tlie remaining jiart of the lake 

Kxactly in tiie same manner to another Khan, Kiiarhariai- 
Noin, 18sung as follows . ‘ High is thy dwelling-place, () Idjihey, 
ufion tlie dark, wind-swept, w'lde black sea. On Uie one side, 
thou art descended from a bird, Ihe swan, and the warlike 
Mongols, from father Khuga-Tai-Noin, from the sacred bird and 
a hairy mother, and from the thirteen Khalkh.ises. Thy distant 
relatives are the Boveii Doksliids (territile Buddhist deities) and 
lords of tlie Dalai-Lama and the Bogdu-Gegeti.’ The name 
of Bogdo-Oegen is usually given to tlie regenerator of the 
famous Buddhist teaclier ui Tibet, the historian of Buddhism, 
Tarunatha. He hecuiiie incarnate in the ^MTson of a saint of Urga, 
in Mongolia 'I’here is anotlier prayer (to the lord of the black 
rum) in which there is alsn a rcterence to domination ovei 
the Baikal and its transference Iroiii the Baikal In the river 
Lena. 

Here we discern an indication of the Mongolian and non- 
Buriat origin of one of tiie gods ; hut there are Hcveriil of them. 
Witli regard to tlie water kings, it has already been nulK'ed that 
their cult was established hy Unukhui’s son from Unankhai 
Tiie connexion between the Buriat Shamanism and the Sha- 
ninnisiii of the neighimiiring peojiles is, how'cver, not limited 
to this. Among thi“ gods and the spirits of the dead, tlie Buriat 
Shaman in ins pruvers oft<‘n mentions the Shamans of the 
Kuragascs (a small tribe inhabiting tlie I'kvstcrn Bayun nioun 
Uvins), and especially tliose of the Tiingiises. In the praver to 
the lord of tiie black ram, menticn is made of his pulling up a 
larch tree and making a scourge of it; also of his siibsoquontly 
enteruig into relationship with the 90 and the 77 Orotciions 
ICastern Trans-Baikal Tunguses. 

10. Tea-gods.— Side by side with the Kiiatis, 
defteendaiitH of the WcHleiii 'Wmgr'ift, a pecnivav, 
aa yet little known, worsinii of ‘ toa-gods,’ who are 
alao well-disjHised to iiianKind, like the Wo.stern 
Khans, Ls gradually Iieiiig elucidated ; hut notliing 
beyonti a tew iiarncs i.s known concerning it. In 
this cult tlic name of Bejin-Khatun, ‘ self-created 
iiii.stre.s.s Hejin,' (Icinands jiarticii/ar attention. 
From Uie fragnnents of exorcisms which have 
heeii written down, one observes only indications 
concerning palaces of the watery sea ; those are 
described as liaving drawn u}) before tliom 90 
black steeds, arnJ 90 ^rey ones, tJieir saddle.s 
covered with costly fur cloaks. 'I’ogetber with the 
sea-|»alaceH, a palace of the I)alai-I..ama is men¬ 
tioned ; it has been introduced into the exorcism 
probably for no other reason than the temptation 
pre.sented by the word dohii, ‘ sea.’ 

Mention is made in tins nrayei of 50 liiirniii;.; 
candles (a noielly borrowed fiom ("bristians oi 
BuddliLsts), and ol 99 mallet.s for the Sliamaii'.' tam 
bourines. The deities deall witli lieie are called 
tea-gods because no bloody sacrifices ar<‘ oilered 
to tiieiii, and libations arc made not in w ine, but 
in tea. Tlu.s cult is developed among the Buriats 
living along the river Kuda, a tiibutary of the 
Angara. They have also a certain other cult- 
that of the Western, white gods, favourable to 
men. Tbe.s<* arc not ilescemled Ironi the Tengris, 
but have them as protectors. Side by side with 
the tAm.-burkkans (-gods) ^bere is to be found among 
the Kudu and Balagan Buriats a cult of similar 
lieing.s, favourable to men— khordnts. d’lie only 
thing that IS known concerning tbom is that they 
are under the protection of Oer-Sagan-'J’engii, and 
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Unit tlieir daughters and sons liave at various times 
been great Shamanesses and Shamans. 

II. Erlik-Khan.—The I^astern Khans, children 
and relatives of the 44 terrible Tengris, are as 
ferocious as their celestial ju'ogeuitors. The first 
place among them is occupied by £rlen-Khan or 
Erlik'Khan, the judge and overseer of the sub¬ 
terranean dungeons, fie has children, sons-in-Iaw, 
and other relatives. It is remarkable that the 
court and numerous retinue of Erlik present, in re¬ 
gard to their organization, an exact copy of Kussian 
judicial and administrative institutions. Erlik- 
Khan has his own chancelleries, his own function¬ 
aries for special missions, couriers, etc. One of 
those, Som-Sagan-Noin, in executing the Khan’s 
instructions, is in the habit of riding in a cart, 
which flies through the air without wheels or 
horses. The functionaries of the Siberian viceroys 
and governors boasted of the speed with which 
they moved from one place to another. Besides 
that, Som-Sagan-Noin tries law-suits. The Buriats 
wim have litigation or suits pending in the Kussian 
courts oiler sacrifice to Som-Sagan-Noin. As most 
of the Siberian functionaries have subordinates, 
assistants, factotums, so Som-Sagan-Noin has two 
such assistants : Ukha-’rolegor-Khovduieft’ of the 
black Shamans, and Khan-Khornio-Noin, whose 
on<,dn is not clear. They are commissioned by 
El Ilk-Khan to preside at various tribunals. Be¬ 
sides these, Erlik-Khan has yet another important 
ollicial, Khurmen-Edjin, overseer of 88 prisons, to 
which again hundreds of clerks and other function¬ 
aries are attached. 'Ihey are all engaged in ex¬ 
amining the aflairs of nioii, whilst evil spirits are 
busy catching the souls of the guilty ; men do not, 
however, die on that account, but only sicken. 
'I’he souls remain in these prisons until their 
earl,lily possessors die. Powerful Bhamans are able 
to deliver a soul from its jirison, but with great 
dillieulty. There are also other prisons whence a 
Shaman can deliver a soul only with the help of 
the ancestors of the Shamans. There are some 
from which souls cannot Iks freed. The world is 
full of evil—hence, besides Erlik-Khan, there are 
others who, in the opinion of some Buriats, are 
eviiu more terriiile tlian Erlik himself ; such are 
Albin-Kban and Kharlak-Kban, who also have 
their tribunals. Alhin-Klian is remarkable for 
the extraordinary swiftness of his muvenients an<l 
actions. The Buriats have a saying, ‘ to drive like 
AJhin,’ i.e. very fast. 

If in other Buriat deities wc see true Buriat 
nomads and hunters pos.sessing siijicrnatural jiowers, 
as far as Erlik is concerned, we have before us a 
real "culte moderne.’ In the transformation of 
Erlik from tlie spirit of darkness, AJiriman, to the 
iudge of the dead, Minos, a Lamaist influence may 
r>e discerneil, hut lii.s attributes are certainly 
modem. The Erlik-Khan of the Shamans does 
not even make use of a mirror to see the deeds 
of a deceased person. Erlik-Khan has become a 
judge, an olficial, a governor-general sent by the 
celestial gods. Wishing to depict the suflerings of 
the sinful soul, the Buriat could think of nothing 
more terrible and unrelenting than Kussian red- 
tapeism and the Kussian prison system. The 
image of Erlik obscured the more ancient idea of 
retribution in another world for the deeds com¬ 
mitted in this one. We shall enlarge on these 
things in examining the question of Animism and 
its part in the beliefs of the Buriats. Other 
Eastern Khans harm man in various ways, by 
destroying his cattle (see above), or by inflicting 
maladies, especially iniectious ones. Smallpox, 
typhoid fever, sy])lulis, measles, cancer, and other 
malignant diseases have tiieir own lords, 

12 . Deified human beings.—The Buriat pan¬ 
theon. as we have described it, presents a sufli- 


cientlv familiar picture of a dualistic religion at 
its polytheistic stage ; hut it is not yet complete. 
Deified human beings, Bhamans, and, in general, 
jiroininent persons who have attained to the rank 
f zayans (deities) and protectors of various locali¬ 
ties, must be included in it. According to sonic 
narratives, Esseghe-Malan himself uas a man who 
fiad migrated to heaven, and there became a 
Tengri ; Jenghiz-Khan also is looked upon as a 
Tengri. The process of canonization has not been 
completed up to the present time, and we have 
contemporary examples of it. 

A retired major in the Ilnsflian army, Yeflm Pavlovich 
Sedykh, a poor solitary wretch, settled on the river Selenga 
'll the village of Fufunova; he was in the habit of taking a 
walk every Sunday up a hill situated near the village. For his 
amusement on these occasions he drank vodka, and under its 
ifluenee he sang and danced till sleep overpowered him, when 
Iluriat servant brought him home without waking him. And 
) it happened that Yeflm Pavlovich 8edykh died and was 
early forgotten. His memory, however, was resuscitated 
during a severe epieootic of horned cattle, a calamity that 
came from Mongolia and made its way down the river Selenga. 
The Shamans exhausted all their arts in adjurations and sacri¬ 
fices, but the epizootic rapidly advanced to the mouth of the 
Selenga, and ruin threatened the Kudara Buriats. Now, one 
of the Riiriats, having remembered Major Sedykh, proposed to 
offer saenflees to him, as the lord of the Fofannv hill. Shamans 
were found who were able to compose an invocation to him, and 
h^mn in his praise; sacriflees were offered, and the epizootic, 
so It is aflirmed, ceased. Now Major Sedykh is considered as 
the lord of the Fofanov hill, and colleague of the lord of the 
river Selenn. The second instance of contemporary canoniza¬ 
tion took place almost under the eyes of the w'riter. Two girls 
were terribly persecuted by their stcp-motiicr. Being unable to 
endure their sufferings or to obtain protection from their 
fatlier, they complained to the local authorities ; but the latter 
did not take any steps in the matter, since it is the duty of 
children to obey then parents, and not to make complaints 
against them. The girls, showing extraordinary pluck and 
energy, applied to all the numerous tribunals of the Russian 
judicial and administrative system ; they got as far as the 
(iovernor-General of Irkutsk, but here also they failed to obtain 
redress. They returned to Trans-Baikaha, and probably died 
forgotten by everybody. Traditions concerning a wicked step¬ 
mother persecuting her step-daughters may be found among 
many Buriats. In 1889 a dc.structive epidemic of influenza 
broke out among the Buriats at the mouth of the river Selenga. 
Again the local Shainaiis were at their wits’ end, and, notwith- 
landtiig all their efforts and their prayers, could not succeed in 
vardmg it off. They decided to send some Shamans to the isle 
)f Dlkhon to ask the old and experienced Shamans of that place 
for counsel and help. The wise men of Olkhoii found that the 
malady, being a new one, required prayers to new layana. Tiie 
two sisters above mentioned were remembered ; information 
was collected to the effect that, after their return from Irkutsk, 
they began to practise Shaniamsm. Girls and, to a certain 
extent, women, according to tlie Bunat tales, often possess a 
magic power, foretell the future, perform heroic deeds, and the 
Ilk®. Thus a cult of the two sisters was formed, and ceremonies, 
almost mysteries, were arranged, in which not only the 
Sliaiuans, but also the youUi of both sexes, depicted the ad¬ 
ventures and trials of the two sisters. In these invocations it 
is asserted that the unhappy sisters wont in search of protec¬ 
tion, not only to the Governor-General of Irkutsk, but even to 
tlie Chinese Kmperor, the Bogdo-G(*gen of Urga, and the Dalai- 
Lama. The last, indeed, projihesied that their unscry would 
end on their return to their native place. 

13 . Id^ins.—IdL'ins, i.e. lords, protectors of Jiwai- 
tie.s aniTof the plienomena of uature, orj;,Miiatin^^ 
from iioHthumouslv ilcilied human lieings, are 
very numerous. The famous Shamans of old are 
iiiohtly l(M)ked upon as jirotectors of their own 
Uibesmen, of certain localities, and even of par¬ 
ticular animals. Every toiga (a primeval forest 
Thicket) has its lord. Often, when hunting has 
licen unsuccessful in a certain nlace, one liears tliat 
the lord of the tuiga has lost liis squirrels, sables, 
etc., to the master of a neijjjlibouring^ai^a at cards. 
The multitude of these lords will become quite 
comprehensible when we leave the re^dons of ]>oly- 
tbeism and come doM n to the more ancient strata 

if Buriat lieliefs. 

14 . Animism.—Here, aliove all, we encounter a 
widely develoned Animism. In stories, a hero, when 
encountering iiis adversary, especially if the latter 
IB a monster, a multi-headed semi-snake, or semi- 
man {mangu.s), often hears the following question : 
‘What is that standin*^ behind thee?—thy soul or 
the soul of thy steed V 
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Not men only, but also certain objects and 
anirnels, have souls—not such, however, as men 
have, but of a lower sort. In answer to the question 
whether all objects |tossess a sunrsxun, a soul of 
inferior quality, a Kudara Shaman .said ‘No !’ It 
anpeared from questioning^ that only .self-moving 
oojects possess a .vnwc.v.vMw, or such jus, although 
incapable of moving tliemselves, appear to have 
the power of manifesting or producing motion, as, 
for instance, a gun or a bow. An arrow, according 
to Burial, stories, is lertainly endowed not only 
with a s'U7iessun, but (‘vim with traces of a 
ratiorijil soul. A dischaiged arrow' gives chase to 
its fleeing victim; it threatens it. Here we come 
into contact with the question of the complexity 
of the soul. This idea, extremely wide-s|>rejid as it 
is jimong uncivilized nations, is a further steji in 
the development of primeval Animism. Believing 
that evervthing in nature has a spirit, man never¬ 
theless observes that the capabilities and sjihere 
of action of diflerent beings are not identical, and 
that their faculties al.so are diflerent. Evhlently 
in many of these, besides an ‘animus,’ and besides 
a breath, similar to a breeze or atmosphere, there 
is also a whole series of other ca]»Jibilitie.s ; conse¬ 
quently in them the soul also is dillerent. In man, 
and in the higher animals also, capaliilities are 
not at once develojied ; consequently they do not 
acquire a conijilete soul immediately. 

TFie doctrine concerning the complcxit}’ of the soul, and the 
exiHtonco ot several kinds of souls, has long since been noticed 
by European anil American ethnologists among almost all the 
Indians of North America. Its exist/cnce among the I'^ikiinos 
has been demonstrated by Kranz, among the PolynesianB by 
Ellis, and among the West Africans by M. 11 Kingsle.v, while 
this belief among the unoient Egyptians is too well known to 
require more than a mere mention. As far as the Siberian 
Shamaiiists, ami especially the Buriats, are concerned, this 
subject was first broached by Podgorbunski, a )>ricst, who based 
his rcMcarches on materials previously) collect.ed by Khangaloff, 
Shashkoff, and I'otanui. His arlicic’ ‘(’onceptions about the 
■oul, the next world, and the life hereafter, among thcNhamanist 
Buriats,’ was published in the Uecortls of the EaHt,ern .Sils-rian 
Section of the imperial Russian (IcograithicAl .Somety, lb'r2 
litttor, the same thing whs brought, to ligiit by Trostshansky 
among the Yakuts, and by Shvetsofi among the Altaians 

Among Home liuriatK a belief exi.sts that a child 
acouires a soul only at the age of four years. The 
Olkhonian Bunats, according to observations of 
the young Burial investigakir Diamtsaranoll’, con¬ 
sider that man has tliree .souhs : the least important 
one rests on the bones, and the intermediate one 
flie.s in the air, ami afler death becomes a ‘ Dakhul ’ 
(see below). We have already mentioned that the 
souls languish in Krlik-Klian’s pri.sons, but their 

g ossesHors <lo not <lie, they only sicken ; and a good 
haman may deliver the soul. Shashkoir (‘Sluim- 
anisni in Siberia,’ Jier. of the J/np. A’lm*. Gcog. 
Svc., 1864, i.) tells us wliy the Shamans of the 
present day do not jiosscss the same jiower as their 
predecessors. The son of a rich man h;id fallen 
ill. A wdse Shiunan gues.sed that the invalid’s soul 
had been taken and was in the jHisse.ssion of the 
highest amongst the gods. The Shaman w'ent to 
him and sjiw that the .soul in question wa.s kept by 
the god in an eninty bottle, which he had closed 
with his lingiir. The Shaman transformed himself 
into a vicious fij', and bit the god so painfully in 
the cheek that he pulled his finger out of the laittle 
and grasped his cheek ; the captive soul jumped 
out of the bottle, and the Shaman took it up 
and brouglit it back to the invalid. After this 
unpleasant incident the god thought fit to limit 
the power of the Shamans. Sometime.s the Tengris 
take human souls to themselves, and if they are 
pleased Avith them they call the souls up a number 
of times. Such attention on the part of the higher 
beings is not particularly flattering to the Buriats, 
the chosen persons having to pay For the favour by 
sacrificing their longevity. The Buriat scholar 
Dordji Banzarofi; in his Imok The Black Faith (2nd 


ed., St. Betersburg, 1893), has already showm that 
the .souls of the wdckeil remain za)chura-hen, or 
occupy the middle part between heaven and earth. 
The more circumstantial information of w’hich we 
are now' in ])ossession goes to exjilain that the soul 
w'hich neither has been stolen nor has accidentally 
departed from the body, but has been removed only 
by way of natural ileath, cannot at first comprehend 
the change in its situation, and does not know what 
to do. It susj»ect,s that something unusual haa 
happened, on noticing that its feet leave no traces 
behind them on the a.shes of the hearth, and that 
walking through woods or over grass does not make 
the shrubs bend beneath its weight or the grass to 
appear trampled. 

As these wandering souls often injure the living, 
it hap])ens that among many Shamanist tribes the 
remiiining members of the family in w'hich death 
has taken place migrate to other localities. The 
influence oi this fear of the defunct is very great. 
In Mongolia the w’nter has seen Buddhists, in the case 
of someone’s death in a house late in the autumn, 
move their winter (;ami) aw’ay from places where 
they had already collected large stores of fuel—a 
thing by no means easy either to obtjiin or to k<iep 
ther(‘—to other places, whiletheirformer neighbours 
were afraid to nuike use of the neglected fuel and 
other w'iiiter .stores collected by the fugitives. 

15. Souls of the dead.—The Buri.'its, like many 
other senii-civilized peoples, believe in theexistem^e 
of .sevenil cui.egories of souls that aftei death be¬ 
come injurious to the living. The be.st known of 
them are Dakhuls, Mu-Shuhu, Bokhohloj/fi, and 
A das. The ‘ 1 )akhuls ’ mostly .spring from the souls 
of the poor, both men and women. Evei'y Buriat 
hamlet has its Dakhul; but it is injurious only to 
little children. Adults treat them w'ith indiller- 
ence. (fliildren of the gods themselves also sutler 
from Dakhiils. IJkha-Sollmii-Tengri, having 
married a common Buriat woman, t hm eby otlended 
the goddess of the sea, and she transformed 
herself into a Dakhul and attacked Ukha-Solbon’s 
son. 'Flic Tengri sought the helji of tw’o Shamans, 
the second of whom managed to save the semi- 
divine child from his sickness. The Alar Buriats 
have another enemy of children, a human blood¬ 
sucker of tbe vanqiire kind ; this little creature, 
called Aniukha, has never been s(*en by any one. 
It sucks up the life blood of an infant. In these 
ca.ses the help of a Shaman is sought. 

'riie .souls of deceased young women or girls are 
transformed into creatures calleil ‘Mu-Shubu’—a 
bad or injurious bird -if their father pubs tinder 
with them into the giave. A Mu-Shubu has the 
apjiearance of a W'onian, but its lips project like 
a bird’s beak ; it (;an transform itself into various 
animals, but its beak remains unchanged. It 
alw'ays carries tinder under its right armpit; if 
the tinder is taken away from it, it cries, ‘ Look in 
your hand ’; if the person does so, the tinder turns 
into worms ; if he does not, tlm tinder is preserved, 
and by means of it one may become rich. Beyornl 
trifling annoyances, the Mu-Shubu cannot do people 
any harm. Souls of the dead .sometimes take the 
shape of more injurious beings, such as the so- 
called ‘ Bokholdoys,’ wdiich steal human souls. 

In the story Upitel-Khubun ( == ‘ Orphan ’) (Records 0/ the East- 
Siberian Section of the Imp. liuss. Ocog. Soc., Ethno^f. Section, 
vol. i. pt. * 2 n(l, IrkutHk, IHIK)), the hero, who iniderHtands the 
lan^aj^TC of birds, findH the means of curiiifr the kini^'B son. He 
accordinfcly presents himself before the Khan, curen the latter’s 
son, and, having been rewarded, departs. On his way he meets 
a number of Bokholdoys dragg-int; away the stolen soul of the 
king’s son, and enters into conversation with the kidnappers. 
He asks them what the Bokholdoys are afraid of. It appears 
that they are most afraid of prickly shrubs. The Bokholdoys, 
in their turn, ask him why the gross he is walking on gets 
trampled, and why the shrubs break under his feet. ‘ Because 
I died only recently, and have not yet learned to walk as you 
do,’ comes the answer from the living man. Then a second 
question is put to him : ‘ What were you most afraid 0/ when 
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you were alive ? ’ It turns out that he wan most afraid of fat 
meat He then asks them to teach him how to steal souls. 
•Come and just carry this soul,’ reply the Bokholdoys, but 
the cunning Buriat, having gut hold of the soul, hides himself 
with it in a thicket of thorii.\ shrubs. The Bokholdoys, in order 
to compel the man to give up the soul, throw pieces of fat 
meat at him. He screams terribly, but docs not part with 
the soul. In the end the Itokholdoys depart without having 
achieved anyttiing, and the orphan returns the soul to the 
king’s son and thus completes his cure. 

The ‘ Adas ’ are the souls of dead children. They 
look like miniature liuman beinj^s, hut their mouth 
is situated under the lower jaw, and opens not 
upwards and downwards, hut to the right and left. 
On meeting people they hide the lower nart of their 
face in their sletivtss in order to avoid neing recog¬ 
nized. l*eopIe often see tlie Adas, particularly the 
Shamans. The Adas greatly fear horned owls, ami 
in houses whore there are. eliildren the skin of one 
of these birds is hung u}). Tlie Adas are injurious 
to children, drink up the milk in the ynrtas, eat up 
the food, and spoil things. When the Adas become 
too trouhlesome to a family, a Shaman is summoned. 
One Shaman forced thirteen Adas into a cauldron, 
shut them in with the lid, and huriit them over the 
fire. The Adas can he killed. When deail they 
resemhle a little animal. Besides evil Adijus there 
are also good ones that keep watch over dwell¬ 
ings and guard them from thieves. If a thief 
or an unknown person takes anything belonging 
tt) the owner of the liouse, the Adas will not 
give it up, and shout: ' Munai, 'nuxnni!' (‘Ours, 
ours ! ’). 

Like most other .semi-civilized and jirimitive 
tribes, the Buriats have no marked boundary be¬ 
tween lif<*. and death. 'IMie heroes in their stories 
rise up from their graves, and not only they but 
the monsters—tin*. Maiigkhatais • slain by tlieni do 
so too. To prevent a slain Maiigkhatai from re¬ 
turning to life, it is necessary to scatter its hones 
and reduce its flesh to ashes. Notwithstanding 
the wide-spread cult of snakes, we do not consider 
tliat of tlie Mangkhatais to he merely a local 
Buriat one. Agieeing with Todgorbunski, wc 
consider it to have been brought Irom the South. 
The Mangkhatais arc ahsohitely identical with the 
Mongolian Mangus ami the Raksasasof India ; the 
same rniisl, lx* said of the Avirigt;d snakes. But let 
us now return to the question about lile and 
death. Besides the idea of life after death, retri¬ 
bution also is not unknown to the Buriats. Among 
the licrords of the Edst Siht riao Section of the 
Geofjraphiral Society, wliich have .so <»ften been 
quoted, there are in the section relating to the 
ethnography of the Buriats characteristic data on 
the above que.stion. 

In tbe stori atioiit Mu-Moiito, tin* hern scl, out for the other 
world in order to induce his granilfather to give him a horse 
and a saddle which the father of Mu-Monto had promised him. 
lie got to the other world by holding on to a fox’s tail. There 
he saw a drove of horses pasturing on bare stones, and yet 
they were very fat; farther on he saw a herd of lean domestic 
cattle on a splendid {lasture-ground. After that he came across 
some women sewm together in pairs by their mouths; then 
he encountered Shumans and oflic'ials being boiled in luiuldrons, 
men with hands and feet tied, and naked women enihracing 
knotty stumps of wood. In another jilacc farther on he saw 
women aiiparently not possessing anything at all, but liiiiig 
in plenty; and finally, starving ones surrounded by riches. 
At last lie found his grandfather, who gave to the hero the 
coveted horse and saddle, and explained to him everything he 
had seen. The fat horses fattening on the stones belonged during 
their lifetime to a good master, the lean cattle to a bad one. 
The women sewn together hv then mouths were slanderers and 
OHsip-moiigers; the women enihracing stumps were in the 
abit of leading an immoral life; the officials and Shamans 
were being boiled in a cauldron for oppressing the people ; the 
contented-looking women were compassionate to the poor. In 
another story the hero goes to the Sun’s mother, and on his 
way meets with three women : one hanging on a door, another 
on a cow’s horns, and a third fixed with her back to a boat. 
TOe first drove f.he poor from her door, the second refused 
milk to them, the third would not give even water. 

The souls of the dead have a chief of their own 
over them who has only one eye. He can be killed 
by shooting him in the eye. After lieing killed 


this chief becomes transfoniied into a pelvis, which 
must be burnt. 

16. Worship of ancestors.—Having to deal with 
such a widely develojied Animism, one is involun¬ 
tarily confronte<l by the question of the worship 
ol ancestors. Anionij the materials hitherto col¬ 
lected tliere are few data relating to this subject. 
Only ilistinguished persons are venerated. Here 
perhajis the very ancient custom of depriving old 

leople of their lives did not pass away without 
caving a certain lasting influence. Aged men and 
women were dressed in their very best clothes, were 
seated in the place of honour among the circle of 
their relatives and friends, and, after conversation 
and libations of wine, were made to swallow a long 
strip of fat. This, of course, resulted in their 
death from suffocation. The custom, according to 
tnulition, M'as drojiped by order of Es.seghe-Malan- 
Tengri him.self; hut, iiotw ithstaiiding this, we heard 
of a Buriat who drove away with his feeble ginnd- 
fatlier and left him to die in the forest. Stones 
full of examides of parents causing the destruction 
of their cliildreii for fear of being maltreated by 
them are not rare. At the same lime, between 
hrother.s and sisters we find again and again ex¬ 
amples oi tender affection and self-denial. Young 
women are distinguished for their perspicuity, their 
supernatural know ledge, their bravery, strength, 
and proficiency in the use of weapons. Such 
heroines olteii vanquish the most famous warriors 
and nionsteis. 

17. Worship of animals.—From tlie exainjile 
of the above-mentioned limses (§ 15) we have seen 
that animals also pass over into the Avoild heyond 
the grave, and live there aftei death. So it sliuuld 
be, for a lior.se is the closest li lend of its master. 
The knight and his steed aic inseparable. When 
a hero is born in a family, a rare and lieioic liorse is 
born for him too. Each hero s])eaks of himself as 
‘I, So-and-so, rider of a chest nut, 01 a black, or a 
.steed of .some other colour.’ 'I’lie horse gives his 
master advice, extricates him from calaniit ie.s, and 
dies defending his rider. In Buklia-Noin-Baohai, 
the bull that suhsiiquciitly became one of the 
Western Khans, a'l’engri’s son and progenitor of two 
Buriat tribes, are clearlj’ seen the germsot totemism, 
the only difference being the fact that Bukha-Noin 
is not claimed as the protector ol any parl,icular 
clan, hut is worshijiped by all Bunats. Not le.ss 
honoured is the eagle. In the Mongolian hi.story 
ol Saiian-Sezen-Klian (of Ordos) it is mentioned 
that the Buriats jiresented an eagle to .lerighiz- 
Khan in token of submission. The eagle is looked 
u]>on a.s the .son oJ Khagat-Noin, Khormust-a- 
Tengri’s son. The eagle was horn without leatheis, 
and went to the Western Tengris, who stuck 
feathers over the right half of its body ; the other 
side vvas covered Avith feathers by the Eastern 
Tengris. The eagle was the first Shaman ; hut, 
being unable to communicate with men, it re- 
que.sted that its duties should be transferred to a 
man, and a human son was horn to it; this son 
became the first Shaman in human form. Con¬ 
siderable respect by reason of its wisdom is enjoyed 
by the hedgehog, concerning Avhich many legends 
are current. 

One of tliPin relates that the lord of the earth, r>il)ia-5lap:an- 
Noiii, whilst \isititin KhornmRta-Teinjri, asked the latter to make 
him a present of the rays of the sun ami moon. KhormuHta was 
puzzled. To refuse his quest’s request was mqioshible, and to 
(^'ratify it meant to deprive mankind of lif^dit The master of 
the earth took his departure, threatening to vent his venpeanee 
on mankind for the violation of the tules of hospitulit.i. 
Khormusta, wishing to save man from siinh n ealainity, tried to 
catch the rays of the sun and moon, but did not siicceed, A 
coiinc'il of all the Tengris was convoked, and the hedgehog was 
invited to it. The hedgehog’s appearance among the Tengrir 
caused general laughter, because it rolled like a bull (os thw 
Buriats think) instead of using its limbs. The hedgehog took 
offence and went home. KhonnuHta sent, spies after it to listen 
in case the animal on its way might talk to itself. (In all thf 
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lefirciulR the hodgehoff rHows an inclination to oxpreBB itn 
tlioiiglitH aloud ) Tiie hedgidiog on tU wav home waw. indetjcl, 
‘-•liking to Itself, ‘To catcli the rays of the hun and moon is 
iniitoHsilde,’ it was saving , ‘the lord of tiie earth ninst he com- 
pelled Uj withdraw ins demand. Were Khornnista to visit him, 
and ask of him as a present a horse out of the sun’s reflexion 
and an arrow mode of an echo, the lord of the earth would be 
u lable to procure them.’ Tiiis siioech, overheard bv spies, was 
O' lumumcuted to Khorniusta-Tengn, who acted on the h^ge- 
le g's advice, and in tins way extricated himself from uie 
dnhculty and saved the human race from misfortune. 

The wise hed«jehoj» is often Hubjectedto ridicule ; 
Imt it alHO takes revcn^o*. Once, while it waspaHHing 
I'V a lierd of oxen, and, later on, Home horKca, the 
aiiimalH laughed at it. 'I’lie liedgeliog cursed them, 
and declared tlia(. they Hliould be tiieii’s slaveH. 
After that peojile, began to domeHticate oxen and 
horses and to make them work. On another 
occasion, when a bridegroom, after taking up his 
abode in liis bride’s house (this was a Tengri 
wedding), soon left his wife, the hedgehog said 
that the bride ought to be sent to the bridegroom, 
be(;anse a bride wouhl not leave her husband’s 
house, whereas a husband is prone to eHcajic at the 
111'it favourable opyiortunity from his father-in- 
Ihw’h house. After this both the Tengris and 
mankind discarded the old custom ami followed 
the hedgehog’s advice. Swans are also highly 
honoured, since in their form the Tengris’ daugh- 
teis freiiuently rippear. Sw-ans have their lord 
and protector. Any one killing a swan is doomed 
to die soon afterwards ; the same is aflirmeil by 
the Buriats respoeting ravens and kites. The fox, 
loo, in Eastern lands, retains the traits of 
cunning Ueynaid ; but they are not so malicious 
ji'' those of his Western brother. Neither on the 
wolf nor on the bear does he play his malicious 
tlicks. The fox more frequently plays the part of 
protector, of simpleton, and helps them on in the 
w orld. In one story two swans get the bettor of 
the fox in cunning, and almost drown tiiat animal 
in the sea. 

The Buriats, being a race of cattle-breeders, and 
at the same time hunters, have an inimense num- 
bei of legends about various animals, of which 
ninny have their Idgins (lords). 

Besides that of the Mangkhatais, or monsters, 
there exists also a snake-cult widely syiread over 
the whole Sliamanist world. Ribbons, straps, and 
twiMt.ed thongs over the Shaman’s vestments repre¬ 
sent .snakes or their .souls. Even the world of 
lower animals is not forgotten : these arc suyiposed 
to possess an organization similar to that of human 
society. Ants have their king — Sharagoldgi- 
Khan; field-caterpillars and worms are also 
divided into communities govtimed by chiefs, who 
in their turn are under kings. All the animal 
kingdoms have their soveieigns: the birds have 
Khan Garideh, a mythical hir<l of the Indian tales ; 
the beasts--Arslari-Zon, the lion ; the snakes— 
Ahyrga-Mogoi, the snake; Abarga-Eklie-Za- 

{ pissun, the great fish, ranks as king of the 
islies ; it has J 3 lins. I’he hat- alone is not subject 
to any one, it being neither hinl, nor beast, nor 
fish, nor insect. The hear, which is so prominent 
in the cult of other Shanianists, does not play an 
important part in the beliefs of the Buriats. 

i8. Tree-worship.—The vegetable world also 
Iia.s its sacred trees, with their corresponding 
Mgins (lords). A sacred tree must have red pith ; 
it IS known )»y the name of Gan-niud, the lire- | 
tiee. If used for Imilding houses, it will be warm ' 
in winter, hut it is insecure in cases of lire and 
liglitnmg. In woods, along footpaths, at fords, 
and on the highest points of mountain-passes, 
trees decorated witli nblions {tren) are often met 
with. It does not, how'ever, follow’ that such 
sacrifices are otrered to the tree itself. More fre- 
qiKintly they are intended for the lord of the 
niountain-yiass, ford, or forest. Only trees of a 


strange and uncommon aspect are considered 
worLliy of w'orship. Some plants, according to the 
lichel of the Buriats and other Shanianists, cause 
rain and thunderstorms, if dug out; such is the 
root of the Htatice gme.lini. Others, such as the 
Juniper us communis, Picea sibirica, Thi/mus ser- 
pyllum, Betula nlba, and Betula daurica are con- 
sidereil pure and sacred, and are used in religious 
rites. Along with these there exist also unclean 
trees, such as the asyien tree (Populus tremnlans), 
VVicked black Sliamans of both sexes sometimes 
drive even gentle and peaceful Buriats to the most 
extreme d<;gree of exasperation and even to murder. 
But to kill a Shaman does not mean to have got 
rid of him. I'o deprive the corpse of the power 
of working harm, it must be fixed down in the 
grave wut,h aspen poles and covered over with 
aspen logs. 

19. Nature-worship.—In inorganic Nature also 
Shanianists lind objects of worshiyi. We refer here 
to mountain suniiiiits, cliffs, etc., which have tlicir 
own lords or Idgins, one of the most terrible of 
whom is the lord of a cliff at the source of the 
river Angara. At this sjiot runs a range of sub¬ 
merged rocks, and amongst them rises a high and 
steep clifi‘, past whicli the htream rushes with 
incredible rajiidity, the high foaming weaves un¬ 
ceasingly hurling their spray at the rocky ram¬ 
parts. In former times Buriats suspected of great 
erirnes were sworn in before Lins rock. The 
Russian Government, however, has been spe(3ially 
requested by them to put an end to this practice, 
as it frightened not only the accused hut also 
those who had to administer the oath. ‘ An un¬ 
godly man even there, at that awful spot, w’ould 
not he afraid of lying, wdiilst helitivers and god¬ 
fearing men do not dare to disturb the terrible 
zayan even in a right cause, and, however innocent, 
rather take the guilt upon themselves’ (see Samo- 
kvasofl, The Law of Custom among the Siberian 
Aborigines). According to the Alt-aians, the lords 
of mountains quarrel wit-h one anothtir, enter into 
relationship, get married, and form alliancses. 

20. Fetishism.—In the part dealing with the 
Tengris we mentioned the stones c-ast down by them 
from heaven—the human shuiun and zada. Here 
we have already real fetishes, possessing magic pro¬ 
perties similar to a magnet, which has tlie property 
of attracting iron. 'I'he Sliamanist Turks do not 
stop here : every strange-looking little stone is 
regarded as a saat and tch/iat tosh [saat and 
zada reveal the common origin of the names). 
Suc-h stones are often w'orn on the girdle, togetlier 
w'ith their knife and tinder, by the Uriankhai 
Sojots. In localities which abound in ancient 
archa’-ological monuments, tumuli, and statues of 
stone, these are called tchaa tas, and to some of 
them even sacrifices are offered. According to 
tradition, Jenghiz-Khan w’as in posse.ssion of a very 
pow'crful magic stone, and in a decisive battle witn 
t he Naimans, after wdiicli the Mongol conqueror ac¬ 
quired a powerful infiuence over Eastern politics, 
he made use of his stone, causing a terrible snow- 
,storm to arise against his enemies and thus putting 
them to flight. 

21. Earth-worship. — Among the Buriats and 
Mongols earth-worsliiji exists, but it assumed 
flitlerent forms among the two. To the Mongols, 
according to Banzaroff, the earth ajipears as a 
female ])rinciple, and heaven as a male one. This 
ancient belief has, according to Banzarotrs state¬ 
ment, been ohscrveil by older travellers among the 
Kuinans wdio inhabited the steppes ot South Russia, 
ami ill ancient Russian historical documents ivere 
knemn under the name ot I’olovtsi, as well as 
.'unong an earlier people that lived in the ])resent 
Noitliern Mongolia—the Tukiu, according to the 
Chinese transcription, and Turks, according to 
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ancient runes, like lapidary inscriptions, first 
decij)hered in 18 U 3 by the Danish scliolar Thomsen. 
The naniu of the goddess of the earth was Etu^en ; 
by the Mongols she is more often called Tele^^Ien- 
Edzen, the master or mistress of the surface of the 
earth. In tbe higher .stjde on Mongolian docu¬ 
ments the earth is called Altan-telgcy (the golden 
surface). IJanzarotfs remaiks lead one to believe 
that the wonl Etugen was also used in the collec¬ 
tive sense of the 77 Etugens as a ‘ pendant’ to the 
90 I'cngris. The indications relating to the exist¬ 
ence oi this cult among the Kumans and the 
Tukiu, the ancient Turks, and the number 77 , 
which is a favourite with tin; Silurian I’urks, 
instead of the multiple of 9 , which is usual among 
the Mongols, make one suspect the non-Mongolian 
origin of the cult. Simjiler, more original, and 
more exact is the concejition concerning the lord 
of the earth among the Halagan Buriats. IIis 
name is Daban-Sagan-Noin, he is an old man with 
white hair; his wife is a grey-haired old woman 
called DeJeyte - Sagan - Khatun. The Olkhonian 
Ihiriats, living as they do in the midst of the 
Baikal, offer saciilice to the mistress of the sea— 
Aba-lvhatun — whilst as lord of the whole earth 
w'e iind liere Bukha-Noin, w'ith whom w'e have 
already ac<]uaintcd the reader. Sacrifices to the 
lord o? the earth are made when the agricultural 
season i.s over. 

22 . The cult of the heavenly bodies.—This is 
but slightly dcNeloped in the Buriat Shamanism. 
The sun is said t<t have its Idgin—a woman to 
whom it is the custom to sacrifice a ram. A 
former investigator, Shashkofi*, saw onrjiyi^s of the 
sun and muon in the shajie ol discs cm cred w'itli 
red stuil ; hut Khangalotf and Agaiiitolf could 
find no trace of them; thus one may perhaps 
agree with Agapitofi that this cult is ]ia.ssing into 
oblivion. Tin; moon is better rcmcnihered : accord¬ 
ing to Sliashkolf, it is sometimes the cause of a 
woman’s juegnancy. In the short Mongolian 
annals, Altari Tohchi (golden button), it is men¬ 
tioned that one of dengliiz-Klian’s ancestors was 
conceived of a moon’s ray. A legend about a mali¬ 
cious woman and her steu-daugliter, whom a wolf 
wanted to devour, hut w lio was saved by the sun 
and the moon, is wide-spread among all the Sha- 
iminist tribes. The sun and the moon de..sceiidod 
and carried off the persecuted girl to the heavens, 
together with the pail she Avas using to get w'ater 
with, and the sliruh by which she held hersiilf whilst 
coming down to tlie water’s edge. The moon pro- 
vailwl upon the sun to leave the girl to him, bec^iuse 
of his feeling lonely on his tedious nightly rounds. 
In the .spots which ajipear on the iiiooii s surface 
the Buriats and otlior Sliamanists discern a girl 
with a pail and a shrub in her hands. We have 
already mentioned Venus—Ukha-BollKin, the even¬ 
ing star, which is considered a Tengri’s son. The 
conceptions concerning heavenly bodies are prob¬ 
ably very amueiit ones. I’lie (Treat Bear is called 
by the liuriats and the Mongols ‘ seven old men,’ 
and sometim(;s ‘ seven Tengris.’ Banzaroff tells us 
that, in the hook of satirifices, or the veneration of 
t.lic stars and gods, there is a prayer to seven 
Ti ngris, hut he docs not quote it. The Turks of 
Siberia call the (Beat Bear Kudai, ‘seven 

gods,’ and also Djity Khyz, ‘ seven maidens.’ The 
common name is here an iiulication of ancient 
origin. In the constellation of Orion every one 
can .see three marals (Varvus ntnral) chased by a 
huntsman and tlirce dog.s. 'Fhe star with a reddi.sli 
tint has been w ounded by the hunter’s arrow. We 
have heard that this hunter is the son-in-law of 
Erlik-Khan. 'I’he dogs in time will overtake the 
marals, and that will he the end of the world. 
The Polar star along with the two bright stars 
of the Little Bear group called the picket, to 


which two lassoed horses are tethered and around 
which they move. We have already spoken of the 
fact that certain occupations (c.y. the fisherman’s 
and the blacksmith’s) have their protectors. 

23. Fire-worship.—'I’licie are also gods of the 
ha.se and of the household, as ‘ Udeshi-Burkhat,’ 

the «looi keepers ; hut the Tengri of lire, the brother 
of Ukha-Solhon—Sakhidai-Moin—stands above all 
.nd commands the greatest resp<;ct; liis w ife is 
know’ll by the name of Sakhala-Kliatun. The 
master oi lire is called in incantations the maker 
of happiness; he sits by the hearth nodding hi* 
head, and with liis tinder strikes liie and kindlet 
a flame, liis wile sits sw'inging to and fro like 
a person in a state of intoxication (dcj)ictmg 
the dancing flame on the health). Just as among 
the Indo-Eurupeaii nations, fire has a sacred im- 
|K)rtancc to tiie Mongols and Buriats. ‘ His fire 
18 out,’ one says of the head of an extinct or 
ruined family. The Mongols, when .selling a per¬ 
son’s pro]>erty for debt, close up liis dAvelling and 
extinguisJj the fire by jiouring water down 
smoke-outlet. A bride, in taking leave of the 
]>aternal house in the c.ompany of her friends, 
walks round the fire. On enteiing her husband’s 
house she hows before the fire, arranges the fire- 
ood, and, by way of sacritnie, throw's pieces of 
mutton grease on to the hearth. Among many 
Shamanists, tinder, being the m(;ans of procuring 
fire, is never placed with the deceaH(;d. The ex¬ 
planation of this is twofold : a corpse is considered 
uncl<;an, and tinder may not he placed alongside 
of one, as it Is the symbol of liic, the all-cleans¬ 
ing element. Likewise a deceased person, as he 
may perhajis show hostility towards the living, 
must not be given the dangerous ini)>lement pos¬ 
sessing the mysterious power of creating fire. 

24. Cosmogony. —The cosmogony of the Buriats 
is not distinguislied by originality. Other Sha- 
maiiists have more elaborate cosmogonies: from 
the very beginning they evolve in legular secj^uence 
the idea of two principles of good and evil. In 
the four Buriat variations known to us we discover 
only fragments, retained in the memory of the 
people, of an entire epic which has heon pre¬ 
served ill the greatest detail in the Altai tales. 
'I’he Buriats say that formerly there was nothing 
except Avater; then the gou Somhov-Burkhan, 
or (aceoiding toothers) three gods or Burkhans, 
Esseghe-Burkhan, Maidari-Burkhan, and Shihe- 
geni-Burkhan (in the last tAvp are clearly seen 
the Buddhist Maitrcya and Sakyainuni), met a 
bird, Anghir (.d nas rntda), that sAvam on the waters, 
and compelled it to dive to the bottom of the sea 
and fetch up from there some earth. Arighir 
brought up some black earth in its beak, and on its 
feet some red clay. Thereu))on God, or the gods, 
threw both the black and the red earth round 
aliout, and thus hard soil Avas formed, upon which 
grew up both trees and a variety of grass. After- 
Avards the gods created man (man and Avoman) 
covered with avooI, and in order to decide to Ailioni 
should fall the honour of giving life to the couple 
so created, they agreed to place each a caudle in a 
vessel and to retire to rest. He w’hose candle 
should burn till morning and in Avhose vessel a 
flower should blossom Avas to give life to men. 
Shibegeni aAV’oke before the others, and observing 
that only Maidari’s candh; Avas still burning, and 
that there was also a fioAver grown, whereas his 
own candle was already extinguished and there 
AA'as no lloAver in his vessel, hastened to change 
candles Avith Maidan and to transplant his flower 
into his own pot. When the others woke up and 
found, the floAA’er and hurnmg candle in Shihegeni’s 
vessel, they decided that he Avas to give life to 
men. Maidari, however, in virtue of his capability 
of kiiow’ing everything, Avas aw’are of the deception 
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peryietratPil, and said to Slnl»«‘f:eni ; ‘Thou hast 
deceived ub, and consequently the men ffiven lile 
by thee will he deceivers.' 'J'hereupon the two 
Hurkhans Hew up to heaven, and Shihejjceiu j^ave 
life to men, and set a do^j to watch them. Ilere 
there apjiears on the scene a new person, Shitkur 
(devil), who promis(>d to feed tin* dop anil f(ive it a 
hair coverin'? to ward oil' the attacks of winter 
frosts, ii the- doj? permitted his approach to men 
(the dog was creatiMl nuked, witliout any hair). 
The dog was tem]>ted by this jiromise of food and 
hair, and admitted Shitkur to men ; the laL(.er were 
Bjiat upon, and the dog got covered with coarse 
hair. Shiliege-ni thcieiipon came down to earth 
and cursed the dog, saying that notwithstanding 
its hair it would suffer Irom frosts in winter, and 
wouhl be enslaied hy man; it would get lieaten, and 
to satisly its hungei it would have to gnaw bones 
and to devour e.\cieinent. As to iiiaii, Shibegeni 
shaved oH all Ins hair, excepting that on the head, so 
that now man became naked, and only heie and 
there, when he is grown, does he get .some hair on 
his body. According to tins legend men were 
created by a diiccivcr. In the Altai version, over 
the waters there a]>]»ear the god ol light and his 
assistant Erhk-Klian I’lie hitter plunges down to 
et earth, hut on handing it to the god he keejis 
ack a part of it ; it grows in his mouth, and he is 
compelled to pray to God to be delivered from this 
inlliction. The eaith taken out of the mouth 
of Erlik forms, later on, iiiountiiins and stones. 
Between the two principles a struggle is carried on, 
until at last the giant of the god of light, Maiidy- 
goshun, piec)pilat-(*.s Kilik-Khan into the aby.s.s. 
At the pieseiit time, accoiding to the Altai cosmo¬ 
logy, the god ol light, Ulghen the (. 5 ood, governs 
the world, but his goodness prevents him from jier- 
secuting and punisiiing men for their faults. He 
only deprives them of his protection ; then it is 
Erlik w ho assumes his right to torture men Having 
sufleied his inlliction, men im])rove. again, and le- 
turn to Ulghen. 'I'he god of light restrains Erlik. 

25. Ongons. -'l’nriling now to the material and 
ritual side of the cult, w'e shall first tieat of the 
ongoiis. I’lie 'I’liiks of Yenisei call the ongoii 
w'hcreas among the Altaians it i.s named 
kurmes. On the one hand, it is an image of God, 
and, on theotlier, (Jod himself, a lelish j)os.sesscd of 
Ills own jiower. 'I’he lyiis, or ongon, reniinds us of 
the rhle which among some Christian jieoples is 
filled hy the images of saints. 

In tho teaching: of the Oliurch the ioon ih a reprc’seiiUition of 
loiiie siiHit, and has for its ohjeet to call up 111 heliexcrs pious 
reinmiscciices of the life anil deeds of the depicted ))eison, and to 
arouse the desire to follow his e\ani}ile, hut the couiinon neu)>le 
look uiKHi the icons in a ilillerent light, (’andles lighted lietorc 
tlie icons are not nierelv an outward sign of \eneration, but 
also a snci dice to (iod , l>ov\iiigs and nra.vers uie )>etilions and 
thanksgivings for heiielits vouehaafed. The saints have tlieir 
own 8 )H>eial spheres of iidluenoe. St. Huinhert is looked upon 
as the patron of hunters . St Nicholas as the patron of sailors. 
There are imtrons of cattle, and healers of diseases. Even one 
and the same person possesses dilTererit (pialities 011 difTcrent 
ie,oiis. In everv chapel one euii find several jnetures of the 
Madonna, and >et. we see the lame and the erip])led make their 
pilgrimages ol hundreds of miles to jmi.s to a Madonna, the 
lalero' ‘ . 

selves from nervous (Its, hysteria, and ejnl 
le.les; eonsc(]ueiitl\ in one w’av 1 
..y the 1 })o 

the.\ manifest their e-ujiahility of acting, ami theretoie cannot 1 ; 
considered as siinple representations, or as pietiiies w Im h en¬ 
gender certain feelings and dispositions, hut as an nide)>i‘ndent 
power. The conception of Uie oiiguus is much more coarse and 
uaive Together wdth the ongons, pictures are also known 
jndoi 

order. Aeeoi(img t,o llaiiTiarotr, all "tlie relativ'es and forefathers 
of Jeiighnc-Khaii have become ongons. as ongons also are 
accounted some dead, but renowned, yiiainans. The method 
of representing the ongon does not jiresent much variety. 
Qonerally speaking, it is either a piece of some material, or 
■everal pieces with designs, mostly of human figures, and 
various accessories in the shape of owl-feathers or bits of 
otter fur. In some instances we find a I'oarsely made wooden 
figure of man. Tlie Baikal Buriats (of Kuda, Olkhon, and Ver- 
knolenBk)ackuowIedge the so-called mountain ongons. Theseare 


found mostly among newly married couples. On a small piece 
of brocade or silken material are designed a few coarsely made 
human figures the trunk being represented b.\ a straiglit line, 
as also the hands uiIII legs, while the eves are made of gla.sH beads 
sewn oil, over the head being fixed the feathers of an owl ; 
from the upper side of the ends of the piece with the above 
designs ribbons hang dow’ii . on the breast of over.v image are 
suspended little figures made of tin. Among the anthiuities 
found oil the I'ral Moiiiilams m the Government of I'eriii, one 
fre<|uentlv meets with bronze figures of birds with their wings 
outsti etched, and of liiinmn hciiigs with small human figures 
on their breasts. A probable e\)>lanation of these little figures 
foiiml on bronze articles and upon ongons is that tlif*l re¬ 
present the souls of the large figures. Tlie numlierof figures 
and their names vary in dilf(‘rent localities. The mountain 
ongons are not ki'iit inside tlie piirta, hut in Uie yard, and more 
tre(|ueiitl> in the neighlKiwrliood of the winter (piarters. A 
niche Is cutout III a (>olumn, and therein is placed an ongon, 
which IS first deposited in 11 wooden case 01 a felt hag, m which, 
by way of an oireriiig, are also placed brunches of the Thi/niiui 
shpi/Uuin and tobacco The Buriats of Olkhon construct a low 
deal enclosure with an overliaiigmg roof, aiul suajieiid tlicir 
ongons within the enclosure ; sometimes thev cut down a lurch 
tree and put it with Its hranehesiii the ground, suspending their 
ongons in felt hags from the brunches, just as birds are sus¬ 
pended in their cages; then fliey erect over the tree a protect¬ 
ing roof of deals. The acquirement of uioiintam ongons after a 
wedding, W'heii the I'oiiple are moving into their own house, 
and the variety of figures on the ongons and of tlieii names, 
seem to point to thi‘ir representing local, speciiillv veiu'rated, 
household deities. Each of these ongons serves oiilv tor it.s 
particular owner; after his death the ongon is hiiriit, and the 
new master calls m a Shuman to consecrate a new one and place 
it m position. Among some Shamuiusts, as, toi example, those of 
Altai, the ongon is fixed tor a time only. Thej make ongons of 
hares' skm.s and keep them for seven years oiili, after w'hich 
period thev are replaced hy new ones. The ongons which are 
ke)»t inside the j/wrfas are divided into men’s and women’s, 
the former are kejit on tlie led. hand side of the eiitranec, or 
hiishaiid’s part, the latti-i mi the right-hand side, which is 
destined for women and then H})eeiul belongings .Speaking of 
men’s ongons, Agapitofi mentions a ver> ancient om* among 
the Biibigan Burials, whii.li was brought from Mongolia a 

S eiiitor of one trils' of Buriuls It consisteil of a eoarselj 
I human head with hair on it and a heard of sheepskin, 
and hatl iron rattles round the neck. It was railed Borto. 
.Indging tiom the name, it ma,t re]>reHenl un ancient, seini- 
iiv>tliii III ancestor ol Jeiighiz-Khun, Burte-Chono Its Mongo¬ 
lian origin IS corroborated by the fact also that devotions before 
it are )>erforin«-<i in the same way as the Buriat Eamaists how 
before tlieir Buddhas, Although the ongon spirits are accounted 
as lower deities, the ongon pictures are sometimes re)iresenta- 
tions also of the highest personage.s ot the Buriut ()lvm|uiB 
The son of a Tengri, tlie god of fire, Sakhidui-Nom, and Sakhala- 
Khatim, his eoiisort, have their own ongons—two coarse wooden 
figures covered with red cloth. Much an ancient ongon 
Agupitofl saw III tlie house of a Buriat fift.i i ears old, who told 
him tliat It belonged to his grandfather, t.e to the period 
of the expedition of Pallas and of Georg^v. Some ongons of 
fire seen hy Agujutofi W'(*ie evidently ol a more recent, com¬ 
mon origin ^urttAi/du/i-ongons with designs on tliem). 

The (tkhan-Khut ongons, t.e. those ot the Water Khans, |iresenL, 
on coinpaiison with the above described, the jieenliiuit.i that, 
he.sides the )>i< tuiUB ot men, on the ujqier part ol the piece of 
stull there is u line repiesenting iicaveii, ttie human figures are 
drawn 111 two rows, one heiie.nth the other, and under the low'iir 
row there are re])icsentulioi]s of the camel, the snake, and the 
frog. On many ongons winch are to he seen in the Russian 
Museum of the Emi>eror Alexander III., over the human heads 
and above the line roiighl.v leiircaontuig heaven, a mimher of 
IKiints stand for the slars Ainong the latter one can ulw'ays 
distinguish the constellation of thr Great Be.ir , other stars are 
.Iso indjcutcd, hut thiui arrangermuit lias not tiie shg'htesl 
eseiiihlanee to the uttiial arrangement in the heaveii.s, some¬ 
times a cloud 111 the sky is reiirescntcd on the ongons In- a 
irved line. 

The ongons are veiy numerous, and would almost reipiire 
an urtich to themselves. It will sulliee here to meiilion oiil,\ a 
few of them. Women’s ongons, placed on the right-h.aiid ot the 
entrance, are generally considered as protectors of cinldren Imt 
there are also some winch protect child-bearing. Umrons ol the 


died nut on hursehaek, hut on 
ferret. This Shuman, according to tradition, lived at the tin 
when the Buriats were sulijugated hj Russia, and was the first to 
]Kiy tribute to the White Cz The disLmguishi : feature of 
the ongons of ummals, with the exception of the lord of the 
,t, consists in the skin of the animal, or a part of it, entering 
) the cum|ju.silion of the design. The Baikal Buriats have 
an ongon with a human figure representing a Shaman with a 
tambourine. This ongon was kiiow-n to Georg.y, but wo have 
little information about it. Agapitoff atliriiis that, aixiording 
to the aiKiounts of the Buriats, it is a repre.sentation of an 
ancient Shaman. There are also ongons of drscases The one 
which is considered helpful in oases of swelliiigs and hoils con¬ 
sists of a bit of skin cut up into strips in the form of a ring, and 
there is an ongon of the itch—viz. a bit of sheepskin. Ex- 
Ireiiiely cuiu)>licated is the Balagan Khotkho ongon. It is dedi- 
Tated to fiftA'-oight personages among whom are included lioth 
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Ukha-Solbon and the tiiiiP dautfhters of KHsof^hf-Malan and Uai/.u- 
Bhin—two ffii l 8 who had died in winter of oold and hnn{fpr, and 
who arc invoked in tfie places at the estuary of the Selen^fa in 
cases of influenza (see ahove>—and tlie lortl of the moon and 
sun. But all the Khotkho on^^ons seen hy the writer had less 
than fifty-eight pictures. The most complete ungoii, which is 
preserved in tlie Mu.spum of the Bast Siheriaii section of tlie 
Geographical Society, has only thirty-eight pictures. 

The ongons of the white smiths—the sons of Hojntoi—stand 
quite apart. They, it is asserted, (uiine down from heaven, and 
each one held some smith’s impleiuent in his hand. Their oiigoms 
roprosent small human figures of iron, holding smith’s imple¬ 
ments in their hands. 

With the ongons should be mentioned also the so-called zya. 
If a fierson desires to destroy liis onem.i, he draws a figure of 
him on a hit of cloth-stuft or paper, and, with adjurations, hides 
it in, or somewhere near, the liouse of his victim This is a very 
dangerous thing, especially if done with the help of a black 
Shaman. The \ ictim begins to su-Uen, and his only safety is to 
he found in calling in a good Shaman, who finds the zya. and 
bums it. 

26 . Dedication of animals.—AloTi"si(le of the 
onj;ons, lliere i.s a custoiii ainontr Slianianists of 
ilcdicatin}^ to their ^oda domestio an finals. The 
'I’lirks of Yonisoi and the Allai black 'Fatars, 
even at the time ulien an onj^oii or tyiia is being 
prejiaied, freijuently deem it nece.ssary to dedicate 
to tlie ongon .some animal jiossos.sed of certain deli- 
nitc niark.s. 'I’lie proccHs of dedication consists in 
fiiniigating the uniiiial with tli(' smok(‘ of a Imining 
Jtau/tci'u.s conunitHus, m spnnkhiig it with wine, 
and iiangiiig coloured lihhon on it, whilst the 
Slianian chants his adjurations 'I’he colour of the 
ribbon de[>ends on the ougmi and l,lic go<l to whom 
the animal is consecrated, i'lie con.secrated animal 
is then .sent to Ihe, held, and becomes .something 
likea IVdynesuui tabu. ItmusI nol he ridden (if it 
be an animal lor riding) hy any <»ne hut its own 
master; a maiiied woman may not touch it, and 
it must not hi' used foi any heavy work. An animal 
ma> he so conse.crated eitliei lor a time or for life. 
'rhi‘se animals are ealled by the Turks of Yenisei 
ifuziikh^ hy the Sojots (n/i/kh, by the Mongols 
.'irfcrtri/. All these wouls lieiiote lioth the dedica¬ 
tion and the tabu. i'his custom prevails also 
among the Mongolian linddliists. In I’ozdneyeli's 
hook, 'I’/ic Life of the Hudilhi'tt Monks hi Moiujolin 
(SL INd-crshurg', 1804), Lhere is a (able showing 
the coloui which hors<*s must have when they are 
dedicated (o certain Jkiddhas and Iiodhisattvas. 
Evidently nuddliisni, in its toleration of religious 
superst limn among iis iollowers, whilst spreading 
over Mongolia, adojited the ancient cnslom ol dedi- 
enting animals to the liigher beings, hut changed 
the ancient Shamanist naiiie.sof the deities into the 
now Ihiddhist ones. These animals may lie eoii- 
.-.iileied as living ongons up to a certain point, 
although there is a suhstantial dillerence between 
t he two 'J'he ongon, he it what it may, is at all 
events a go<l, hut the setertcy Is merely an animal 
dedicatcil to God, ami is frequently adopted as an 
adiiition to the ongon. 'I’o every ongon oflerings 
are made of wine, meat, ineeuae, etc. In the writer a 
work on the tyiises (ongons) of the South Yenisei 
Turks, the order of otlering sacrifices to them is 
given in detail. The saeritices arc extreinely 
varied. An animal deilicatcd only to a god is 
carefully kept, but no od'erings are made ti> it. 
The Ihii iata also have the same custom. Georgy, 
in his time, saw a horse dedicated to a god. To 
lluklia-Noin is dedicated a grey uncastrated ox ; to 
the Water Kliana, a red hreeding-ox, and some¬ 
times also fish or cels; to the Shaman Itzerkel- 
AiakhanzaiefT, a piebald horse ; to the lord of the 
black hoiae and hia wife, a dark hay horse, and, 
in sacrifice, a raven - black one ; to the Jiastern 
Tengria are dedicated a chestnut horse and a cow 
of the same colour. To some deities are also dedi¬ 
cated wild animals or birds: for example, to the lord 
of the island of Olkhon, a pigeon. Among the 
Buriats’ neighbours—the Karagals—the traces of 
totemism are clear. According to their traditions. 


their people sprang from four brothers—the mole, 
the liear, the eelpout, and man. A loteiii of the 
mole—the eldest brother ~ih to be lound 111 the 
yurtn of almost every K.’iragal; but these jieople 
are dying out, for in 1888 tJiere were only of 
them, and now there are not more than 150. 'They 
arcd^'inghofli pliysically and morally, as may he.seen 
in their torgettiirg ol their traditions and customs. 

27 , Imitative dances.—An interesting phenome¬ 

non is ]ire.sented in the so-called ruuhtn ongover 
(= iiierry-niaking ongons). At the evening parties 
of young pcojilc a Shaman is freqnerif ly invited to 
enliven the company. Jhhore entering the assembly, 
he stops at tlu* door and takes oil’ his hoots and 
girdle (<.«. he follows the customary proceeding 
when deities arc to he invoked), takes into his 
hands the conjuring wands {unorini-khurbo — hor.se- 
staves ; see p. 16’’), and begins his invocation to the 
zat/nns (gods). Having linished his invocation, lie 
calls forth one of the deities, and thereupon turns 
himseli into that deity, and the pint of the 

latter. The themes vary greatly. Sometimes he 
plays the part of Batya-iilmgun—an old nian who 
complains of the iiiluielily ol his wife, tells stories 
of her scandalous on-goings, and seeks lier among 
those jiresent. Thereupon the woman herself comes 
forth, and enlivens the young people by lu'r cynical 
sallies. Afterwards Ukha-Solhon, with his three 
wives, is invoked. The most jiopular yiersonages 
are the belted ongon and the joking ongon. Some¬ 
times a scene ol taming a hoi sc is played. But 
more frequently the Shaman induces the young 
people to dance, to go through dilierent gymnastic 
tiiclvs, and awkward peisoiis lie jokingly re¬ 
wards with bU)>\s from liis stall. 'Tlu* Shaman 
also plays the part ol the he-ar, ox (Bukha ongon), 
wolf, ]iig, and, among the Kuda Buriats, also of 
Zarya-Asaigln, i.e. the porcupine. In all these 
rhles the Shaman imitates tlie personages whom he 
rcjiiesents. 'The funny nature of tiu'se displays 
does not oIkscuh* then signilieation. lien' we may 
see the origin of those masipierades wdiich ha\e a 
.sacred meaning^, and in Avhieh the youth of Toly- 
nesia still paiticijialo; there, not one person only, 
but a whole assembly or club, a secret societY. 
jiarticipatc 111 the mystery. With b'ariul nmsfvs 
oi ghouls on their faces, they l(‘niiy the sjK'clatois 
(si'c Sehiirtz, Urgesrhirfitede.r I\ uUin\ l.i'ijiyig, ISMM), 
and his more iletailed woik, . und 
j\Ii(7inerbundc, Beilin, IhU’J). Masks aie hy no 
means unknown to the Shimianists, Foinu'riy the 
Shaiiiaiis u.sed to wM'jn Icjitln'r and metallic masks 
on tlieii laces; nowmljiys they ha\o jdaits which 
fall down fioin then hats o\ er their faees. The 
complete costume of a Buriat or 'Tiingus Shaman, 
hy its numeious juoje.ctions, iinitatc.s a human 
skeleton whose toes are jirovided with elaws. At 
sacrifices, csjiecially gicat, ones, the Shaman carries 
on dialogues corisecut ividy with difl(*rent deities. 
Not inlrcquently he jierfoiins the ceieinony with 
as.sistants. In Shamanism, however, the dramati¬ 
zation of religious rites slopjied sliort in the primaly 
stage, but it became highly develojicd in Northern 
Buddhism, in Tibet, also here ami tlieic in Mon¬ 
golia, and partly among the Buriiit l.>aniaists. In 
Tibet they reiuesent whole dramas and mysteries 
from the life of Sakyamuni in his forriiei trans¬ 
migrations (.see Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, 
London, 1895, ]». 515), 

28 . As regalds the rites of Buriat Shamanism, 
the presence of a Shaman is hy no ineaiiH required 
in all of them. 'The feeding of ongons is done by 
the master of a house ; even some women’s ongons 
are made hy women themselves, without the jiar- 
ticipatiou of a Shaman. When crossing a moun¬ 
tain, there is hardly a Shamanist who w’ould not 
iump off his horse to cast tarasun (wine of milk) 
before the lord of the pass, and a person of import- 
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ance tie* a piece of ril>l)on aud horse’s liair toatrt*e , 
on the pass, near a liecji of stones which has been 
collected by the faithtul. llanzaroll, in his time, 
noticed that even y>uhlic sacriliees were not all cele 
brated in the presemec, and with t he participation, 
of a Shaman. The'I’niks of Yenisei, in summer, 
celebrate the so-called mount am saerilices {tnq-tai) 
and heavenly saciihces {h(jr.r-t<n), the latter beinj; 
performed by the oldest of the tribe but not by a 
Shaman. (leitain saei ilicc's, on the occasion of the 
birtliof aeliild, and also of its passing: from childhood 
to adolescence, are nuule w ithout the assistance of a 
Shaman, just as on the above-mentioned occa.sions. 
Here everything is <lone by the eldest of a family, 
and, in case the rites and tlie jirayers are forj^otten 
by him, he is helped by some cAperienced person 
acting as a prompter. Divination and foretelling the 
fntuie are done also by ordinary comjietent peojde. 
The fiitme IS <;iiessed by the sound of the string; of a 
bow, but the most nojuilar \vay of divination is by 
means ol a sheeji’s siionJtlei-blade burnt, on the fire, 
'riiis has been knoivn from the times of Att-ila, and 
in Mongolia a laiye lit.eiature exists on the subje<-t. 
Divination is practised also diirinj^ the .sacrifices t-o 
the Water Khans, aiul consists of pourinj; melted 
tin into water: if the tin eornes out entire at 
once, without being sejiarated into ]»arts, it is 
icgarded as a favourable sign. If the tin poured 
out does not form a legulai figure, t he lattei is 
<‘xaniinod with a view to determining the future 
accordingly. 1 )n'ination is also practiseil by arrow's, 
for (be discovery of missing things. A thn k arrow' 
IS taken, tdaced on the hand, and the diiection 
towaids wliich it inclines is followed. This kind 
of divination is now practised by some Buriat 
Lamas, although every indication poinks to its 
Shamanist origin. It probably stands in connexion 
with the stori(‘s alMuit divining arrows which of 
themselves seek out the object ainicil at. 

29. Sacrifice.— In their form the Biinat sacrifices 
niny be divided into private (kink) and public 
(tailffan). 

In(iiN)H!nfia)>le adjiinotfi of every Haorifice are Nprinklittg 
with wine, iiulk, BOiuetiiues tea, and liliations ThoKt* are Itie 
minpIuHt forms of olTeniiifh, and are made ahuoHt daily. Before 
a Buriat drinkH a of wine, lie thrown Home diopn of it into 
the fire, upwarfls, and round about Further, in more roinph- 
cated forms of appeal to the pods, there eorne real Baerifinial offer- 
iripH, whiehare Hlain to the accompanuuent of divers c»*remonies 
In thiN cane the soul of tin* proceedmps is tlie Shaman. Heilireeta 
the libations and invokes the deitie.s , then he himself plays the 
part of a deiti, ami in the latter's naim- relates the story and 
adventures of the pod or pods whom he has invoked previously. 
There is still another ver.i simjile way of making ofFeringg, 
which, in the inajurity of cases, does not require u Shaman. 
This consists in tyinp ribbons and throwinp coins in tho.se places 
in which the presence of some deity is ex)H*ct.ed. Bv far the 
most common and frequent occasion for sacrifices is supplied by 
diseases. For that reason, the Shaman is considered by many 
rather as a physician and diviner than as a priest. The simplest 
form of exorcism against an illness consists in the sick person’s 
being seated with his hat on near the fire, when a cup of w'ine is 
handed to him ; by his side a Shaman takes his stand, fumigates 
him with sacred herbs, and utters an invocation to the particular 
deity ; he relates the biography of the latter, and entreats the 
deity to help the smk one. During the prayer a lilmtion of wine 
is made thrice ; the fourth libation is for the ongon, lord of the 
ferret, who is considered as the patron of the hearth ; after 
this a cup of wine is handed to the Shaman, who, after 
sprinkling to the lord of fire and drinking some of the contents, 
liands the cup back to the rnetiihcrs of the household ; the next 
cup ih (loured out for the sick person, who shares it with his 
relatives , and the last cup is intended for the Shaman. There 
me oilier ways of curing diseases, into which is introduced, 
together with the mystic acts, an element of a purely thero- 
(icutic churiicier • such are the tarims. Ukhan-tarim, viz. 
the water fu/t/u, consists in the sick man, most frequently 
suffering from rlieumatism, being, aftor divers exorcisms and 
aspersions made by a Shaman, besprinkled or (as in a Russian 
bath-house) beaten with a bunch of sacred herbs dipped in 
boiling and consecrated water. In doing this the Snanian 
raves like a madman, calling out ‘ Khalkai, khalkai,' * Hot, 
hot': ftiid then 'V’y/y, tpty,’ ‘Cold, cold,’ in this way driving 
out the disease. This rite over, the patient, who has lieen iier* 
firing very freely, is wra]iped in his fur coat and put to bed. 

The fire-fartm is the rite at which the Shaman brings iron to a 
white heat, rubs his foot on it, and places it over the diseased 
spot. 


Sometniies, but rarel,i, the water- and flre-tarims follow one 
another, i.c. first the water cure is applied, and then the fire. 

Neri interesting are the cures consisting in the substitution 
for a sick man of another person or ammal. An ustonishing 
historieal example of this was shown in the sickness of a Mon¬ 
golian Khan The illness would not yield to either Lama’s or 
Shaman’s treatment, therefore recourse was had to an extreme 
measure • insteail of the Khan’s soul, the souls of u hundred of 
his subjects who iiihuhitcd the woodlands of llie Mongolian 
iiioiintain ehuiii, ‘ tlhentey,' were presented to the evil spirit 
Shitkur. The details of this remarkable rite are not known 
to us, but evident)! the liurguin was struck, since the Khan 
recovered; and ,M‘t tiie i>eo(»Te offered to the devil remained 
alive also. Tins Khan and hm sijeeessors did not dare any 
longer to interfere m tlie governineiit ot another’s subjects, 
and asked the Bogdo-degen of Crga to transfer them to himself 
The Bogdo-degen himself is the incarnation of a deitj^ and he 
has no tear of the devil. 'This small grou)) of the iiiliabitants of 
Northern Mongolia is known oven now under the name of ‘ the 
devil's subjects ' I’coiile sliiin them, anil avoid uns relationship 
w'lth them us unclean. Tlie only ohligution wtiu*h thej have to 
>erfonn consists in siqqilying a ^vearlv trihiile of gmiie to the 
Jogdo-degen, of wild hoars, wild goats, and zitciih (Aiiti- 
lope gvtturosa). But the Bogdo-dogen does not himself (lar 
take of tins tribute , he distrihutes it in (iresents. The Buriats, 
howexer, have no means to (iiix to the devils sueh costly ransoiiis, 
and they manage to disi>en.se Llierewitfi by a sinqile device. 
Should a child suffer from tljsentery, tlie women of the taiiiilj 
(ill a sheep's stomach with sheeji's blood, boil it m u (lot, and 
(lilt It, whilst still warm, over the child’s stomaeb, uiid then, 
taking three pieces of tinder and giving them the names of three 
of the oldest wonieri in the rieighhourhood, the.i |>luee these 
pieces BO named in the sheeji’s stomach, over tlie cliild's body, 
and set it on fire If one of tlie throe (iieees ot liniler begins to 
crackle in burning, it denotes a favourable issue, since it is 
supposed that, instearl ot tlie ebild, the old woman whose name 
was given to the erackimg (iiece will die In earrx mg out 
this rite, neither the Shaman nor men generally lake am jiart, 
everything is done hychild-lovingmothersand evperienceii neigh- 
iKiiirs. At another similar rite, ifi/fio, no Maebeth-hke witches 
take any part. An exjieneneed Shuman is brought hi a daiiger- 
ouslj ill jKWHon, and, in some lases, he offers, in tiie place of the 
sick man's soul, stolen by an evil sjnril, some aniinul known by 
certain defliiil,e signs, which the Slmiiian with groat care and 
minute details siiecifles. Tins animal is led into the gurta, 
thrice It is draggoii up to the siek-hed, and the jiatient three 
times spits upon it. ThereuiMiii the latter is killed, ita flesh 
lioiled, and tin* (uitient is made to inhale the steam of the son}). 
The moat is eaten b\ those jiresent, hut a jiart of it is l(*lt until 
the recoveiv ol tin- patient; ot this a bit is tlirown into the 
fire, and the remainder eaten, 

KinJk, like the (ireceding iites, belongs in intention to jiro- 
})itiatorv rites, but it jnesents u generalized form. It is Jier 
formed not only in cases of sickness, but ol am misfortune The 
sacrifice in this rite does not denot<> a subKiitiite for the soul 
of the sick man, hut is rather a i>ropitiator\ offering, (iener- 
ally domestic uiiimals are sacrificed, and onlj m rare Liiset 
fish. Tlie selection of an unimul for the bacrillce, as well as the 
enumeration of its signs and jiecuharities, is left to the Shamans. 
In kird we can distniguish three chief moments of action. The 
first IS devoted to the eouseeration of the dishes and beverages 
prejiared for the haenlice, viz. milk-wine and sour milk. Thu 
invitc-d Shuman fnmigales them with the smoke of the fir hark , 
then he walks out of the purta, followed hv men farrying the 
preparfHl food , outside, the Hhainun begins to sing a hymn to 
the invoked zayaii (deity), three of those present sing with him, 
whilst the others arrange the food, previousl.v prejmrod at a sjiot 
which IS culled turghc, and light the fire under the })ut in which 
the sacrificial meat is to be boiled. The consecration of the 
victim goes on, the Shaman reails a prayer and sprinkles wine. 
This sprinkling may he considered as a distinct moment; it is 
called aasali barokhv make msah, i.e. a hhation) This rite 
is an essential feature and an invariable adjunct of all sacrificial 
offerings when a Shaman is present, as well as a shortened form 
of a sacrifice which every one offers almost daily. When aanali 
is over, the animal is killed, its skin is taken off with the head 
and legs, and the larynx, lungs, and heart are left with the skin. 
The skin is stuffed with straw, and birch branches are stuck in 
the nostrils ; on the forehead, by means of a small stick, is fixed 
a bit of the bark of J'tcea nihirica culled ; afterwards the skin 
is hung on a birch tree, full of branches, previously set in the 
ground, care being taken that the animal’s head shall look in the 
direction where, m the opinion of the participants, the invoked 
zapan (deity) resides. The boiled meat i.s sejiarated from the 
bones, the latter l)eing scraped for the remov'al of the nrihering 
flesh, and the whole is placed in a wooden vessel, })art of the 
contents is burnt later on, but the greater portion is consumed. 
The Shainui), who during the performance of the rites above de¬ 
scribed 18 seated with his hosts and drinks taramm, stjvnds up 
after the sacriflisal mounted skin has been hung, and begins his 
invocations to the zayan. The latter makes his approach, and 
the Shaman trenihles, feeling the breath of the deity; he now 
goes up to tlie latter, now springs back from him, under the 
influence of fear, at last, getting into a most ecstatic state, 
he suddenly changes his manner: the deity has entered into 
him, and m a tone of anthonty begins to talk within him The 
zayan, having entered the Shaman, relates his whole history, 
his exploits, and foretells the future. Having aoconqilish^ 
what he was invoked for, the zayan comes out of the Shaman, 
and the latter at that moment groans, cries loudly, shivers ; he 
undergoes a verv painful process; the deitv forsakes him. the 
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light and the power which were In him diaappear, move away 
from him, he fcela weak; round about him in darknesH. hia 
thouglitR get confused, and HometinieH he fallH down in a fit, nr 
continueH Htunding as if hypnotized ; it is oniy hy degrees, and 
as if awakening from a deep sleep, that he returns to his iisiiul 
mode of life. Such is the description of his state given to the 
writer b> a young and popular Turkisli Shaman. 

The tailiian is a puhhe sacrifice, performed on behalf of a 
whole commiinitv, the sacrificial aniinals being supplied by 
several hotiscliolds, according to their means; but the meat after 
the sacrifice is divided equally aiiiungst the particijiants. The 
taihjan, at the same time, is enjo\ed as a popular festival, at 
which the youths engage In wrestling and Jumping, whilst in 
olden times there was arrow-shooting The tailaans dedicated 
to the various zai/ans&re performeil at certain oefinite seasons 
of the year : the one to the estern Tengris in spring corre 
sponds to the Yakutsk spring festival called yhsye.kh ; that to the 
W liter Khans is in summer, and to the mother-earth at the end of 
the summer season All the laibtann have a general character ; 
the only sjiecial features are connected with the character of 
the deities invoked. The most widely - spread and common 
form of the ritual is that which is ))racti.serl at the sacrifices 
in honour of the Western Klians, For this sacrifice pcojtle go 
Into the fields and select there a fine commodious sfiaoe at the 
foot of a hill In tins festivitv only men and girls take part; 
married women and widows have to stay at tiome. The 
iitensiK, wme, and sour milk are fumigated with pine liark, 
before starting foi flic selected spot, liy one of the men (cf. 
kink) The sprinkling with Inrastin is done by the Shaman 
at the liouMC of one of the uion* respected ]iiirltcipnntB in the 
tailiiav, where the others also usseinhie and fake part in the 
rite On an appointed spot utensils with provisions are arranged 
in a row from west to east, W'liereas tlie partu ipants take tlieir 
seats towards the south; tlie place where they sit is called 
tvnjhe ; in front of the utensils aic stuck inrcli branches, wlui.h 
are also called turijhc Thr sacrifu uil animals are kept apart; 
there also aie steaming the lug kettles for boiling meat Wlicn 
ever\tiling is arranged, liircli trees arc stuck info the ground, 
on which later on are liung the skins of the sacrificed animals; 
thereupon even parle-ipaiii has to supply a white rope of hair 
intertwined wif.h wliite and black ribbons, which each one 
prejiai'cs beforehand These ropes are tied together, aii<l to 
them IS alliMsl a white hare skin Hy means of tins rope thev 
hind Lite tofis of ttie birch trees; tlie latter are placed in an 
inclined position and are siqiporU'd wifli pegs. After tlie trees 
have lieen fixed and their tops united with the rope, the iSh.uiian 
reads a pra.ier, and the iiuiticipaiits, hinmg cups filled to the 
brim Ml tlicir hainls, at the comniand of tlie Sliaman, * Setj >' pour 
out the contents of Uieir cups. This Iihation is repeati^ tliree 
times, after wlucli tlie> throw uwa\ their einpU cups. For Inin 
w hose I'Up falls on its bottom the omen is considcrwl favouraide , 
this person is aci'laimcd bv all with 'Tvrukfi ' lorokh Tin so 
lihatiuns are further repeated, but jircx uuisly the Shaman pla< es 
in evor^ cuj» a branch of the I\ccn {jxio). Afterwards sour 
milk IS offered to the sacnhcial unimuls Among classical 
peoples it was also u custom to offer drink to the sacrificial 
animals before Liie.N were killeii Afterwards the sacrificial 
ammulsarc killed, and their skins and meat are treated as has 
been alreadA descniied at the kirik The liones of the animals, 
eai'h one si ji-irateh, aie eollectod on little tables made of 
bin h sticks and burnt; the ends of the intestines of the uiiituals 
are burin on a sejmrale fire The principal rite is performed 
after Hie ceremoii.v Kver.i one takes a pail, in whicJi meat is 
put, and stands up; the Sliaman invokes the Western zayann, 
thei come in turns and relate their own stories, until it is the 
turn ot Hukha-Nom-Haohai. The Shaman tlien stands on all fours, 
bellows like a luill, butts thobe present as if with horns, and 
attempts to njiset the bireh trees tied with white rope, wliilst 
several men keep them in position. After his unHiicees.sful 
atlemjits at ujisetting llie trees, Hukhu-Noin goes away, belluw'ing 
ten tunes more Un Ins return, the Shaman invokes another 
zauan, Nagad-Zarin, and then the nti* is i onf'liided by petitions 
and entreaties tc) the Western gods for divers favours This ends 
the wliole ceremony. Strictly speakitig, the tail<iaa is, in its 
form, a more solemnly performed kink. At other tailijans 
the ritual oliserved is almost identical, hut at the lailyan to 
tlie lord of fire the princqial part is done in the yurta, since the 
sacrilice is offered to tlie lord of the domestic hearth; the 
tatli/nn to tlie Water Khans is arranged at a river, the |)arf.ici 
pants drinking the water tliereot, and divining not by means 
of throwing down the cups, but in pouring melted tin ujioii tin- 
water. The Sliaman here ilous not Imtt with his horns, but 
tries to tlirow- himself into tiie river 

At the domestic sacrifices of the blacksmiths, the master 
heats ttie iron and strikes it with a hainmer, wliiKt the Shaman 
reads the praiurs. Striking tin lieated iron enters also into 
the ritual of tin- tmlyan to the l<:aslern Khans. 

30. The Shaman. — In all the religious cere¬ 
monies the Slnunan is the principal actor. No 

B iople riowaday.s call their piiests by that name. 

anziiiotl derived the word ‘Shaman’ from a 
Manehn root. A Samoyed would call a Shaman 
Taihtuj ; a I..app, Nmnlft ; a Siberian Tatar, 
Kam ; a l^uriiit. and Aiongolian, Buo. Banzarotl 
aHsuie.s us that the word ‘ Sliaiuan ’ is met with 111 
Chinese writings of the 7th cent., when Northern 
Mongolia was dominated b}^ Ywm-Yuan, a people 


of Tungus-Manelm origin. Itut, geniMRlly sjieak- 
ing, the most ancient mention <if Sliaman ism may 
be found in Herodotus's leferetiee to piiests xxho 
used to divine by means of rods. In his yvorks we 
find also that t lie way of killing animals by means of 
compressing tin; aorta is exactly the same as that 
W'hich is made use of hy the Shaman at sacrifices 
(iv. 60, 67). The Shamans of the Burials believe 
in their origin fiom the eagle, the son of a Tengri, 
and many ol tlie black and white Shamans boast 
of long pi'digiees ; they have also many a quarrel 
and reckoning amongst tlieinselves The an- 
ee.stors of many hoMuiie zayans, wlmse memory is 
honoured hy saentice^. A real Sliaman has to 
possess niJiny qnalitications, biisl ot all, hU 
organism lias to lie sensitive, lull of nerve, and 
r(‘e(!ptive. He mii.st have a good memory to re¬ 
member the manifold Immnl.is and eonjuratious 
necessary for bun to repeat by heart; he has also 
to make extemnore prayeis foi certain occasions, 
ami eonseiiuently must lie al>le to give rhythmical 
form tx> Ins speech. Above all, he must not 
doubt his own calling and aldlities, and has to be 
.sincere. Many of the Shamans are capable of 
ino.st sincerely and devotedly giving themselves 
up to the r61e they liav^e to (ill. When a nervous 
child dies in its sleep 01 is inclined to hallu¬ 
cinations, the aborigines say lie is troubled by 
Bpiiits and must become a Shaman. It must akso 
fie mentioned tliat the native races in Sib-ria 
are very liable to suflei from nervous diseases. 
Young gills, during their montlily jieriods, tre- 
quently fall into a temjioiary abeiiatioii; the 
young men also sillier trom aimless yearning, 
which drives many to suicide All this, of eouise, 
may account also for the Slniinans’ disposition anil 
hallucinations. Among some tribes there are 
epileptic Shamans, who rniiimur disjointed w'ords 
during the services ; such Shamans are jmivided 
with assistant iiitei picl<*rs. We have, not, how ever, 
seen such Shamans among tlie Buriats. Although 
among them any man who shows certain (|nali- 
lications may hei-ome a Shaman, yet, his abilities 
notwithstanding, he. would lind liimself in ati un¬ 
favourable po.sKion in compan.son w ith others who 
had a Shaman’s 01 igm and a w’hole senes of Shaman 
ancestors; these help him and mediate for tlnu 
client, even beioie Kilik-Khan himself. It i-' 
po.ssible, howevei, to note even among the Barnit.- 
tlie commencement of an evolution of hered¬ 
itary priesthood, wdiieh keeps uji not only the 
education of the jieople, hut also the memory of 
the achievements ol tlieir ancestors. 'Flic lilack 
Shamans of the Buriats have gone still further; 
they conceal from the crowd the secret of their 
mysterious lore. They monopolize it m 01 dor to 
keep ordin:iry mortals in fear. It is owing to this 
circumstnm*e that the ell'orts of native iiivesti- 
gatxns, and of persons closely coniiei ted with the 
Buriats, are so barren of results in resja-ct of 
knowledge of the servants of the aw'e-ins)>iring 
Tengiis. 'Fhere are some eases of grow'n-up and 
even aged people hecomiiig Shamans ; but the.se 
are exeeptional (Jenerally it is a child of Shaman 
origin wlio begins almost from infanev to learn 
his business. 'Flu; writer .saw' among tlie IJriankhis 
a hoy of ten years old singing the coujurations 
with his mother during Shamanic attendance on a 
sick man. 

Tin- fntiiro Shaman visits the and the kirik.<f, watches 

the pro< cedingH iitteritivelv, learns of experienced elders how to 
sins prayers and eonjurations, hut, whilst proimnn^f, he fre- 
qiientli retires into tlie innnntains and forests, and tliere s]iendH 
inan.v davs at a stretch in solitude There, b\ the side of a log 
tire, lie utters conjurations, brings biinself into'a state of ec.stasv, 
and inaMers tlie techni(|ue of .Sliainanic actions. Soiuetnucs, 
after suc*li practice, a neophvtc i-onies straiglit out and bigms 
his work , but geiieralh it is ncce.ssar\ for liiin to obtain the 
consecration which enliglitcns the Shaman’s mind. In this 
ejwe the princiiial actor is the f.itber-Shaiiiaii. usuall.v the carit 
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inHtructor of the candidate The conHocration beffins with the 
nte of purificiition l»y water. The water is taken from three 
Rprin(j:s, at whieji an offerini; of win** i.s made to the lords of 
the spnrijjs. Tiie water is then earned home ami warmed ; at 
the same time, Imndles of yonnp hireheM, |)Iiioked with their 
root.s, are also hroufjht in. Into th*^ water are thrown the Jtint- 
peruti, Thyimis HtTpylhtm, an*! the hark ot the I'teen sihinea. 
Tlien follows the sa(Tili*'e of a ffoat, v\)ii<h is killed not by 
eonipreHsinif the a*)rta with the haml through a cut made tii 
the side of the animal, hut liv a tliriist ot a knife into the heart 
Soiiii drops of tile hhiod aie jiuiire*! into tiie water. The tather- 
ihamaii, tieljii'd attlie ceremonv h\ nine assistants who are I'alled 
rfons of the .Siiaman, du iih*h liv im*ans of flu* shoiilder-lilade, and 
makes a hliation to tliean* i*stois ot tlie .sliumun , tiien, lowering 
the hiri'lies into th(* cauldron ami making 1 ,hem soft, ho strikes 
the nakeri Sli.unan with them, at tlie same tune giving him 
instruction regatilmg ins future duties These deserve to he 
m**nt,iom*d in detail ‘( 1 ) V\ hen a ]ioor man calls thee in, p*) to 
him on triot, (*laim from him no remuneration and he satisfied 
wif.ii wiiat IS gi\(>n tliee. ( 2 ) Always take good care of thefioor, 
h**l}> tlu'in, deiend tliein from evil s])irit.s, and intercede for 
them Hitli tlie good spirits*. ( 3 ) If a rich man should call thee 
in, proceed to iiini on an ox (only the )»oor make use of such 
conveyance), and do not (*laim mu(*h for tin trouble ( 4 ) If a 
rich and a poor man should <*all thee m at the hame time, go first 
to the poor man.’ The consecrated one swears duly to obey 
th«* instructions imparted t<i him. 

After the put ihcatioii, m a few days, follows first consr- 
I'ratinn Tlicre are in all nine of them ; hut th<*ic appear to he 
no longer an> Siiamans wim have undergone all tiu*sc In tlie 
first phu'c, every consecration recjuires some i*\i>endit.ure; in 
till* secomi place, the perse<*utioiis and extraneous hindrances 
to \\hu*h all non-Christian religions are sul>j<*ct**d make the 
natne races avoid and Hiiuri all public* i*ereinomes At the first 
( onsc(*ration, tiie neopliyte, witli the nine sons of tlie fathor- 
Shaiiiaii, goes about the houses to t*()llecl tlie means for defraMtig 
tin* (*xpeii.sea of tlie ceremonv. Afterwards tlie father-Shanian, 
his nine sons, and tin* consecrated one proce<*d nif^ solitude 
to liold a nine dais’fast, tlieir food consisting onh of tisiand 
toasted flour. To keep awin evil spirits trom tin* intrtu, or rude 
hut, in which tin* tasti'rs reside, it is tied three times loundwith 
a rojM* of hair, ami some wooden oriianicnts luuing a svmhuli(*al 
meaning are lien* and then* attached to it On the eve of con¬ 
secration a Sliaiiian arrives, and along with tlmse fasting 
sings a h.Miin to tin* ;at/nns. For the day of coiist*(*ration tin* 
following prcpaiations are made. ( 1 ) A birch tree is planU-d in 
th(* mirla ol tlie Shaman, the top ot tiie tr**** being )iassed 
through tin* ii]iper ajicrtiire ol the y/n/fn This tree is c.illed 
i 7 drshi-hnrkhan—a sviiiliol of (lod op(*miig the gate of heaven 
to the Sliaman. ( 2 ) A lurch tree decorated witli colonicd rihhons 
—red ami vcllow if a lila<*k Shaman is being <*onKecrated, white 
and blue if it lie a wliitc Shaman, or all four <*olours if tlie 
Sliaman is going to serve both the lilack and tin* white znvans — 
isakso jilaced m jiositioii (. 1 ) A hir**h iriic {Azunihi .serr/A*’) to 
which is tn*d a small hell ami a saf*nficial horse ( 4 ) Khhe-shan- 
tnch (i e. the large .veJlovv fr<*e) with mcisions made on it in the 
sides, so that the Sliaman can spring ufi it. Afterward.s posts are 
fixed to which to tic tin* Hui*nfi(*ial animals, as well as tin* trees 
on whnli tlie hones ot the h.icrirn*iul animals will have to he 
burnt From the tree fixed in the ymlaUt the yiosts outside 
either a (*olouri*d ribbon is stietclied or u path ot turf is laid 
out—tin* wav for tlie neojih.it** to his high calling. Next, the 
Shaman’s iiiiplciiioiits lue consecrated, vi/, tin* horse-st.ives 
(which, anioii" t,hc ituriats, are a substitute for tamhouriiies), 
Iitti** hi’lls ' khes^ (Uies<\ Uii’siil, Ktri(*ll\ sjieaking, means a 
tainhouriiie, hut among tin* liunuts, who have tin* horsc-staves, 
its place is taken hv a lilth* hell)—and t lie khvr, a mu*sn al instru¬ 
ment somewhat resciiililing a tuiiing-tork, having u thin wire 
of steel ll\<*d between the two snlt*-pins. When 1 « ing plaved, 
it is jmt into tlie mouth, which serves as a resonant, .uid the 
middle win* is set in motion, which then gives a *lnll, j.arring 
sound. The consecrutioii is acconijianicd riv jvravers (*hanted 
to the Western Tengris, and by tin* smearing of tin* ends of the 
staves witli hloo*i. Over the khur is sprmkleii taiusuti jire- 
pared on the sjiot. After the consecration of the imphmicnts 
a fresh invocation to the Tengiis commences, in which the 
neophyte also takes part.. Thereupon they all procee*! from 
the yurta outside, and here, as at the purification wnth water, 
hot water is prepared and mixed with the blood of the sacri¬ 
ficial goat; with this is smeared the head, the eves, and the 
ears of the neophvte, who is then u^’uiu subjected to strokes 
of the birch on tlie hare bodj, the instructions given him at 
the preceding purification by water being repeated. The new 
Shaman, w'ith the staves and the khesf m hiS hands, chants 
along with the others the adjurations, above all to the lord of 
the pok*-<*ivt, w'lio estalilished the ril,es of txmsccration, viz the 
learned .Shaman who brought to Baikal from Pekin the science 
of Shamanism. The Shaman then climbs u}* the birch tree to 
the very top, followed by tlie others. Such, at least, is the 
assertion of Agapitoff and Khungaiofl. According to others, 
however, the Shaman, at his first consecration, springs up 
only to the first notch made in the tree, the second conse¬ 
cration entitling him to climb up to the second notch. Every 
new consecration gives the Shaman new privileges, e.g. to add 
new stripes and to hang new rattles on his costume. After the 
fifth cKinsecration he a(*(juires the right to carry the shM, i.e. a 
box on four legs, the sides of w'hich are filled w’ith representa¬ 
tions of the sun and tlie moon and other symbolic figures. It 
is asserted that with every new consecration, up to the ninth, 
the dimensions and the height of the shir^. f^o on increasing. 
This statement, however, cjinnot now he verified, since there ' 


are no longer such multi • consecrated Shamans to be found; 
more espe«*i.x!ly, as the custuiii of carrv mg the shirA has been pre¬ 
served iiiilv' among the poorest of the oikhon Buriats. Be that 
as it iiittv, we have here the beginning of a pnestlv hierarchy. 
The ineumng of the noLches on the tree can lie easily explain^ 
from the Altaian Lnmaism. Whilst praying to the god of light, 
Ulghen, the Shaman also by degrees raises himself higher and 
higher during the ceremony. Every such notch denotes a 
special heaven, including the ninth; every heaven has its 
Hiiecial ileity, whom the Shaman consecutively meets and with 
whom he holds converse. 

A consecrated Shainan, like the ministers of 
other relif^ions, is distinj^uished from ordinarj' 
inoituls by sjiecial outward attributes, hcsidc.s 
liaviiif^ obligations ol service to the gods and 
natural characteristics of bis own. As the most 
es.sential imjilemcnt of a Ibiriat Shaman must be 
considered the borse-stave.H— moriiu-khorho; with¬ 
out tliem be cannot jierform any of tlie iinncipal 
rites. The stall' is about SO centimetres in length ; 
the ujiper end is bent, and out of it is cut the 
ligure of a horse’s head ; at some distance from 
(he upjier end tlie stall forms a small knot ; in 
(he middle part the stall is tliicker (the kiii'-e- 
joints ol the liorse), and on tin; hiwei end a hoot is 
cut out. On the upper lialf of l.lie stall are fixed 
miniature .stirrups, little hells, conical weights of 
iron (sJiAimshorgt)), and coloui i*d rihhons. ’I'ln* staves 
are <‘ut, for the newly consecrated Shaman, tiom a 
live hiicli tree standing in a forest where Shamans 
lie buried. It is considered desirable to cut oil the 
pieces Jor the staff in such a mannei tliat the tiee 
shall not perish, otherwi.se it, is of had omen lor 
the Shaman. A Shaman who has a heady liad live 
con.seciations may jirovidi' himself with non hoiso- 
•staves. Then signitication can he gatheied ironi 
the desciiption: tliey are the horses on which 
Shamans tiy to heaven and to the earthly zaiians. 
As to the (amhoiirine {khest^), it is hut little 
known ninong tlie Ihirials, aliliough among the 
Mongol Sliaiiianists and Mongolizetl Unaiikhis it 
is in use. At great Shaman ei'iemonies, in which 
a Shaman and liis nine sons take jiart, and some 
of which the writer W’ltiie'-'Sed at the estuary ol t he 
river Selenga, among tlie Kuda Buriats, otk' oi the 
a.ssistarits holds in his hands a small tanihourine ; 
hut neither the meaning of the tambourine, nor 
the role of the assistant, is quite elear. Next., a.s 
an appurtenance of a Sliaman may he considered 
the hhttr, a luning-foi k, with a W’ire tongue 
between the sides (see ahovi*), an inqilement 
largely in use among Shamanists. It may he met 
with from the sources of the Amur to the Ural, 
ami from the Arctic Ocean down to I’aslikent. 
Here and there it is merely a musical instrument. 
The Shaman's mantle [orgnij) is now' in .some jiarts 
juit on only after deat h, ior burial ; w itli tlie w’hite 
Shamans it is of white stull', and among l.lie black 
Shamans of a blue c.oloui. One no longer hears 
alsnit the Shaman’s hoots, or about. tJie metal 
diadem, consisting of an iron ring wuth two convex 
arclies, also of iron, eros.sing fine another at 
right angles, and witli a long jointed chain, w’liich 
hangs down from the nape of the neck to the heels 
—we know' of them only from the descrijitions of 
travellers, and from specimens preserved in a few 
museums. Tlie ohl-lashioned orgoy w'as shorter 
than the orgog of the jiresent day. In front, over 
the chest jiart, there used to he sewm at the side.s 
tliin iron plates, and on these were hung iron figures 
of single- and double-headed birds, witli pictures of 
small ILshes and animals. The wliole of the hack 
jiart was covered with tw’isted strips of iron, 
which represented snakes and their rattles (sham- 
shorgo). On the hack also w'ere suspended two 
planchets, w'ith a w'hole row' of little liells and 
tamlKiurine-hells. On the chest, above the thin 
plates, iiseil to hang little coiiper planchets with 
radii. On the sleeves were also hung thin iron 
plates, in imitation of the shoulder, forearm, and 
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ray bone-s {os radicUis). On the shoes there were 
also sewn thin plates in imitation of the tibia, and 
toes of iron with claws. This prompted Giiielin to 
assert that two Shamans who came to him from 
Nizhne-udinsk resembled chained devils. About the 
masks on the faces we have spoken above. Some¬ 
times the Buriat Shaman has, besides, a whip with 
bells. A proper explanation of all the parts of a 
Shaman’s costume has still to be given. The exist¬ 
ing accounts are extremely contradictory, since the 
old travellers were so little prepared for the study 
of Shamanism at the period of its development. 

31, Thus equipped, the priest enters upon his 
dinicult calling, if he be a white Shaman and his 
first efforts are successful, he is beloved and re¬ 
ceived by all. But if he be a black (or a female) 
Shaman, he (or she) is feared rather than loved. 
Cases of murdering female and male Shamans, 
simply on their being suspected of having stolen 
souls, spread disease, or caused drought and other 
misfortunes, are not infrequent. Shamans are 
rarely well -to-do or possessed of means; they are 
unpractical people, and sometimes, when their 
work is hard, they have recourse to stimulants, 
which shatter still more their disordered nervous 
system. The writer saw a big Shaman the day after 
lie had worked throughout the night. He was lying 
utterly exhausted and could scarcely breathe. We 
offered him a glass of brandy, in the hope that it 
would refresh him, and that he would take food to 
strengthen him ; but instead of taking food he at 
once Jumped off his bed, snatched his tambourine, 
and, in token of gratitude, wished to entreat the 
gods to grant a favourable issue to our travels ; but 
the excitement soon passed off, and he fell down 
and went to sleep. We had to leave the pla<?e with¬ 
out his blessing, as we could not wait until he awoke. 
Nearing the end of his earthly travels, when there 
no longer remains any hope of recovery, notwith¬ 
standing all the efforts of his brethren, the Shaman 
be^ns to foretell his own future, what Tengris he 
will serve, promises to take care of his own people, 
and names the horse which should be despatched 
with him. A dead Shaman’s body is kept in the 
yurta for three days, dressed in a new costume, 
over which his orgmj is put. The young people, 
his nine stuis, compose and sing hymns to his 
memory, and fumigate his body with sacred herbs. 
Thereupon the body is put on the Ijack of the 
horse named by t.he deceased, one of those present 
sitting with the body and supporting it on the 
horse’s back. When the horse has been led three 
times round the yurta, the dead l>ody is taken into 
a wood, to the cemetery for Shamans. His 
relatives and clients accompany the dead man, 
making libations, and at a place halfway to the 
cemetery they set a table with eatables. On arrival 
at the grave, the dead body is placed upon a felt 
matting, and the ninth arrow is discharged in the 
direction of the house, the remaining eight, with 
quiver and bow, being ])lacod with the body to 
enable the deceased to defend good people irom 
evil spirits. All the other marks of the Shaman’s 
calling are either broken or burnt. A pyre is then 
erected, they set the body on lire, kill the horse, 
and return home. On the third day they return to 
collect the Shaman’s bones, put them into a sack, 
and, having made a hole in a thick pine, put the 
sack into it, cover the hole, and plaster it over. 
Sometimes the Shamans’ bodies are not burnt, but 
placed upon a scaffolding erected for the purjmse in 
a wood. This kind of burial is also practised by 
the Yenisei Uriankhis. 

32. 'fhe present decay of Shamanism is to be 
explained not so much by persecutions as by the 
fact that under the influence of Buddhism and 
Christianity the religious horizon of the people 
has expanded to a great extent. The retigioos 
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missionary polemicists saw in the Shaman nothing 
but a cheat and a conjurer, a man morally depraved. 
Ilis religion was unhesitatingly pronounced to be 
the worship of the evil spirit. One of the most 
enlightenea and impartial Russian missionaries, 
who has done a very groat deal for the study of 
Shamanism in the Altai, the Archpriest Basil 
Verbitzky, asserted that in some of the mysteries 
of the Shamans one could not deny the participation 
of the spirit of darkness. 

Let us conclude this sketch by the words of 
another authority on Shamanism, the academician 
Radloff, taken from his A us Sibirien, 1884 : ‘ It is 
perfectly comprehensible when a minister of a 
certain religion and a missionary, {>reaching and 
glorifying Tiis own teaching, criticizes what he 
considers to be a delusion ; Wt it is absurd to be 
obliged to read and to hear such asseverations as that 
the Shamanist religion is the worship of the spirit 
of falsehood and of evil, whereas the most import¬ 
ant of the Shamanist rites—the worship of the god 
of light, Ulghen (among the Altaians)—consists 
entirely of prayers and entreaties for protection 
against the enemy of mankind—the evil spirit! 
This dirty, half-savage Shaman, illitciate inhabitant 
of the forest—ignorant and poor man as he is—after 
all appears as a propagator of the idea of truth, 
goodness, and mercy in the midst ol his country¬ 
men, who are ignored by the civilized world.’ 

Litbratdrb.—G melin, Heise dutch Sihinen, Gottingen, 1760; 
Pallas, Reise dutch vertichiedene /‘toomzen dtts nmisehsn 
Retches, esp. vols. ii. and iii , 1777 (there is also a Fr. tr.), also 
Sammlunyen der hietortachen Sachrichten ultet die mongoluehsn 
Volketsch^Un, vols. i. and u., 1787 , Georg, Beaehteibung aUsr 
Vulket dee rueinachen Retches, 1702, also Metkivutdigkeiten 
bet den unbekanntsn Volkem des ruasuchen Reiches, 1707; 
Georgy, Reise dutch Stbttun, 1785; Alexander Castr6u, 
Versum einer buriatisehen Grammatik, 1846, e\ao Ethnoloyxsehe 
VnrUsungen, and Reiseberiehte und Btie/e, and Reiseetinner- 
ungen (the works of Castr^n do not treat largely of the Buriat 
Shainanisin pro})er. The works above enumerated form mrt of 
a series of his works edited by Schicfner and published by the 
St. Petersburg Academy of Sciences under the general title ol 

* Alexander Castr^n, Ueisen und Korschungcir); Shashkoff, 

* Shamanism in Siberia,’ in Recerds of Imp. Russ. Geog. Soe., 

1804, bk. ii.; Records of the Eastern Siberian Section of Imp. 
Russ. Geog. section of Kthnography, vol. i. pt. v., * Folk-tales 
of the Buriats, collected by various collectors,’ Irkutsk, 1889, 
also vol. i. pt. 11 . ' Stories of the Buriats, collected by vanouB 
collectors,' 1889; Agapitoff and Khangaloff, Materials for 
Research into Shamanism, ‘ Shamanism amongst the Buriats,' 
Irkutsk, 1K88; Records of the East. Sib. See. of Imp. Russ. Geog. 
Soc., section of Ethnography, vol. ii. pt. i.; Agapitoff, Further 
Materials respectinq Shamanism among the Runats, 1890; 
Podgorbunski, ' Ideas of the Buriat Shamanists about the 
Soul, the Next World, and a Future Life,' Records of East. Sib. 
G'eon. Soc., 1892 ; Dordji Banzaroff, Black Faith, 2nd ed. editod 
by G. N. Potanin, 189S (Banzaroff gdves a whole series of refer¬ 
ences to Mongol sources); Aitan Tobchi, Short Mongolian 
Chronicle, translation of the l^ama Galsan-Gombceff, 1850; 
Mikhailovski, Shamanism: A Comparative Ethnogr. Study, 
Moscow, 1892, partly tr. by O. Wardrop, JAI xxiv. (52-100 (in 
this work the Buriat Shamanism is referred to ; but the author 
has worked upon literary sources, and has no original observa¬ 
tions); G. N. Potanin, 'Sketches of North-West Mongolia, 
vols. ii. and iv. publ. of the Imp. Russ. Geog. Soc. 1882, 1886 
(this work contains a great quantity of materials regarding 
Shamanism, obtained Tx)th from personal observations and 
from literary sources. It is an indispensable aid to students of 
Shamanism, including Buriat Shamanism. The fundamental 
sources for the latter are Nos. 12 to 17 inclusive. Nos. 1 to 7 
are important for details concerning the material side of the 
worship). Demetrius Klkmentz. 

BURMA.—In order to arrive ut definite ideas 
on the religious notions of the population of a 
country like Burma, which is a meeting-point of 
distinct varieties of mankind and distinct civili¬ 
zations, its geographical, ethnological, linguistic, 
and historical positions and the resultant ethics 
have all to be taken into consideration. 

I. Geography. —(leogniphically the country 
known as Burma lies east of India, south of China, 
and west of Siam and modern Indo-China; and 
the population has been deejily affected by all the 
surrounding religious inlliieiicos. Politically it is 
divided into Upper and Lower Burma—divisions 
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that do not at all aflact ndi^dous consi<leiations. 
Upper liurrua ih a faiily t-onipaot an-a, miif'hly 
between 92 " and 101“ K. lon^dtnde, ainl between 
28 “ and 20“ N. latituiie in its cxtieine limits. 
Lower Ihirnia is a very Ion ^-drawn-out and straj^- 
gliriji area alon/:^ tlu* K.l'.. and E. consis of the Bay 
of Ih'ii^ral, stretidiine lioin about 20' N. a long way 
down the Malay reniiiMila ns lar as 10” N. The 
whole country, therefore, covers a large irregular 
space, wilhm’which dwells an ai)i»arcntly lieteio- 
geneous jsipulation of some ten and a hall iiiilhon 
people, of many nationalities, and certainly pre¬ 
senting a great variidy of appisarance and civiliza¬ 
tion. 

II. Ethnology .— The whole of the existing 
indigenous, i.«. non - immigrant, population ol 
Burma belongs to the general Indo-( diine.se t> pe 
of mankind in one form or another. Ethnologi- 
callj' it M’as, nevertheless, originally an immigrant 
pojnilation Ironi the North, migrating fioin \Vt‘stern 
China—niobably from between the upi»ci courses 
of the Vangtse Kiang and Hoang Ho rivers— 
which in very early times entered tUe area now 
known as Burma in three main waves. These 
invasions are repre.sented at the piesent time by 
the three chief races inhabiting the country—the 
Talaings, the Shans, and the Burmese— Hjireading 
over it in tluit ordei. Belonging etlinologieally to 
these races, I litiiiiselves all considerably civilized, 
there arc a great many lesser tribes in every stage 
of c.ivil development from practical savagery up¬ 
wards. These croj) up all over the country, which is 
mainly mountainous. They have been Iclt in the 
wilder parts as back waters in the rolling stream of 
invasion. 'I'lie congeners of these tribes arc to be 
found all about the long frontiers of Burma, in 
Tibet and tlie Northern borders of India, in isolal eil 
patches in Indni itself to the westwaids, ca.stw'ai<l 
all over the Imlo-China ot to-day as far as the 
shores of the oeenn, and beyond doubt in many 
parts of Soiitliern (diina as well. The loundations 
of the ndigious notions of the w'hole jieople must 
besought, tlierefore, in those of thealioriginal Indo- 
(diinesi! races. 

1. The Talaings.—Of the prineijial race.s now 
inhabiting Buima, the Talaings, as the Burme.se 
and Euro}ieans call tlnun, or Peguans, as they are 
known to Eurojieans particulaily, or Mons, as 
they still call tliem.selves in their owm language, 
are the remains of the earliest irrujition (Mon- 
Annani oi Mon-Khmer) of the Imlo-Uhinese into 
the S.E. corner of Asia, which once piesumably 
covered the great area between the Khasi Hills ol 
AB.sam and the I’acilic ()c(;an. Although now'adays, 
as the result of conquest by the Burmans a^^ late 
a.s the middle of the I8th cent., the Talaings aie 
almost altogether absorbed by the predominating 
Burman, they ahvays before that exercised an 
enormous inilucnce on the population generally 
as a ruling ra(;e; and t-heir religious uleas have 
consequently greatly c(dourcd those of the other 
occupants ol a large part of the country. 

2. The Shans. —The Shans, as they are known 
to the Burmese, or Tai, as they call themselves, 
represent what may bo termed the mid-irrujition 
(Siamcse-Chinese) from the North—this time, so 
far as then* is acceptable evidenc.e, from S.W. 
China. Bi*yond the Eastern borders of Burma 
their best know'ii rejiresmitatives are the Laos and 
the Siamese, while to the West they became poAver- 
ful as the Ahoms {q.v.) of Assam. In fact, they 
have at some time or other extended from the 
Brahmajnitra to the (lulf of Tongking, and even 
into the islands of the China Sea. They, too, have 
been a ruling race in many parts of llurma, and 
have exorcised a great mtlnence on the religious 
notions of 1 he jxmjile. 

3. The Burmese.—The Bamk (written Mrnm'nin)^ 


whom w'e call the Burmese, constitute the results 
of the latest of the great exjiansions of the Indo- 
Chinese, whicli took place in eoinparalively recent 
times, southwards into Burma and the Eastern 
borders of India, and Avestwards into Tibet, where 
they formed respectively the chief divisions of 
a great Tiheto-Burmaii race rejircsented hy them- 
HeU-'cs and a number of allied tribes in all stages 
of civilization, from the Western llinialayas down 
to the southernmost jmrtion of Buima. After a 
long and varying struggle for supremacy, the 
Burman has succeeded in the land ot his adoj)tion 
in attaining an overwhelming influence, wdiicii is 
still increasing ow ing to the beaten races seeking 
to merge their nationality wlie.re they can in that 
of the conqueror. 

4. Classification of allied tribes.—In a country 
Avhere the jsqmlation is jiractically of one ultimate 
stock, language plays Hie most imjiortant part of 
all considerations in relation to internal classilica- 
tion and to establishing local afliiiitics and dill'cr- 
ences. It must obviously have a great influence 
over the religions jirofessed by the jieople. In 
Burma, con.sciously or uneonscuuisly, studimts of 
ethnology have almost invariably tended to classify 
race hy language, and language no doubt in that 
country is the surest criterion of diflerence. 

5. Burman tribes. —Adopting the above method 
now, it may be stated that attached to the Burmans 
proper aie eighteen minor tiihes and divi.sions. 
Of these the Maghs or Arakanese, on tlie Bengal 
liorders to the S.W., and strongly influenced by 
situation, form the chief civilized division ; Avhile 
the Lihsaw wild tribes, living among the Shans 
on the Chinese frontier to tlie N.E., are the principal 
rejirescntativcs of the lower culture. 

6. The Kachins.—Then follows, in many jietty 
subdivisions, the imjiortaTit race of the Kachins, 
also know n as Chingpaws and Singhphos. These 
are a sjiecially iiiteu'sting jieople as lefic-s of a post- 
Mon - xVimam irrujition oi Tibeto - Burmans left 
behind in the Northern Hills of Burma, after the 
branches that subsequently hecanic the. Tibet¬ 
ans, Nagus, Burmans, and kuki-Chins had pas.sod 
onwanl.s. Thor most interesting feature' is that 
thev are still following the ancient instinct of the 
main race and spreading steadily soiithw’ards, 
showing all the old light and turbuh'iicc that 
no doubt served to bring suce-ess to their ancestors 
in their emigrations of long ago. Though minutely 
subdivided, they are all one jieople. All the chiefs 
areconsiilered ioheof one family, and aSzi Kachin, 
for iii.st«’iiice, .settling under a Maran chief becomes 
a Maran. 

7. The Kuki-Chins. —All along the western 
frontier oi Burma, and sjircading far into the 
Assam hills to the West, lies tlu; Tiheto-Burmaii 
race of the Kuki-Chins in eighteen tribes, known 
under a liewiblering variety of synonyms, according 
ns they have been rejiortcd on hy Assamese or 
BuriiiCNe oflicials. This jieople in its still existing 
w'ild condition probably j>re.serves to Hie j>re.seiit 
day many of the customs once prevalent among 
the wdiole Burnirn race, before the civilizing 
influences of Buddhisui acted on that nationality. 
On this ground the Chins are of special inteicst to 
the student of the rc.ligions prevailing in Burma. 

8 . Shan divisions.—Turning t.o the niiiun con¬ 
geners of the Shans, w'e find them spread about 
the country as wddely as the Burmans fiom N. to 
S,,but chiefly roumi hy the East. Of the Shans 
projier we liave the Southern Shans witli Siamese 
influence, and the Northern Shans Avith the older 
Chinese and Aliom (ancient Assamese) influoiiee. 

9 The Karens.—For our jiresent jiurpose the 
Karens are jierhaps the most interesting and 
valuable division of the Siamese-f’hinese race. 
They are now spread, in fifteen tribes, over the 
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S.E. frontier and the 'ralainjf area, an<l are also 
wedjj;ed in between the Shans and iturnians pro]>er 
in Upper liurina. Tlui Karen uniloubtedly had 
his orijjinal home in China, and his sneech helon^js 
to the Siarnese-Chinese snh-family ; ont his ethnic 
j>eculiarities are many, and he is n<d. reailily to be 
identified with the other races amoiifj; whom he 
dwells, and with whom his affinities he. A striking? 
modern charaideristic is his readiness to ado}>t tlie 
teachinj;s of Chiislianity. 

10. Talaingf divisions.—As in the casii of the 
other tw'o main races in Burma, the Mon-Annam 
tribes allied to the Talaings are to be found scat¬ 
tered about the country, chiefly on the N.E. 
frontiers of the Shan States, and even in the centre 
of (Jpj)er Burma, sometimes in a very primitive 
condition, 'fhe 'falainj^s themselves may he re¬ 
ferred to the Nortluirn Camhodian peojde, and the 
allied tribes, numbeiiii" a do/cn, may he called 
the Wa-Palaung {j:rou)>. Of these the ‘Wild 
Was’ are chielly know'ii, outside their habitat, 
for head-hunting'on relij'ious ceremonial principles, 
thoujih their close relations, the Palaungs, are 
peaceful and industrious Buddhist traders of some 
education. 

11. Relative strength of the races. -By language 
the Census of lOOI leturned loughly 77 ^ per cent 
of the indigenous pojmlation as speaKing Burmesi^, 
fi jier cent Tibeto-Burmese, 17 j»er cent Siainesc- 
(Miinese, ^ per cent Mon-Khmer. The extent lo 
which the Burman is absitrhing the other races, as 
shown by domination of langiiagt;, may be stated 
thus, so far as it is possible to co-ordinate the 
Census statements on this ])oint ; of the indigenous 
po])ulation the Burmese number 60 ]»er cent, the 
other Tibet.o-Burrnans 4 ]»ci cent, the Siamesc- 
t’hinese 26 per cent, and the Mon-Khmer 1 per cent. 

12 . Minute subdivisions.—One cau.se of the 
enormous number of subdivisions of the hill peojile.s 
especially is well illustrated by the remarks made in 
the Uftper Burnui (Jitzetfrer, pt. i, vol. i. p. 392 , when 
sneaking of the Akhas (also Aklios, Kaws, llka- 
Kaws), a imnote Bihsaw tiibe of the higher hills 
in the Slian State of Kengtiing on the Chiiuisi' 
iMirdei. They have stiong Chinese leanings, and 
are of a simple, timid, unre.souiceful nature. Akha 
girls w’ill marry any siiangel. 

‘OiK* oftfii liiidh half a dozen Cliinamcn with Akha wivcB 
liMii^r in un Akha vdhi^'i* Akha Rottk-nienls, in which a f^oud 
proportion of the mule mhabiUinls iir« (JhineHc, or in which the 
inlmhiliints arc of mixed ChmcMe and Akh.i dem-ent, stxle them¬ 
selves K/iurJiia, or Comiimnil.ies of fhiests. It is as well to 
record this fact, liecaiise the word will eortainly become cor- 
nijited and uiiintclliiifihle lieforo lonp, and the people will have 
a distinctive lype of feature, which may well puzzle the etlino- 
jfraplier of the future.’ 

Sueh communities will have also a confused 
mixture of (Chinese ancestral and Burine.se animistic 
worshij). Such must also hi; the ca.se with the 
ofisjiring of the numerous marriages permitted 
between free men and Kachin and (Miin female 
slaves. 

13. List of tribes. 'I’lie locally recognized divi¬ 
sions of the people are u.sually spoken of a.s if 
their names and ethnical reference w'ere well know'ri, 
and in describing superstition.s and customs it is 
difficult to avoid making references to small .sub- 
tribes. It is nece.ssary, therefore, to give here 
a list of tho.se more commonly sjioken of under 
their best knowui names, grouped together accord¬ 
ing to the ethnology above adopted. 

iNDo-CiiiNKSE Tribes. 

I. TIIlKTO-nURMAN HACK. 

(a) livnnese Group. 

Bunuese, Arakaneae, ’Tavoyaii, Yaw, Chaungthft, Yftbcin, intha, 

Taungyo, Kadu, Mro, Upon. 

lahsaw .Sub-group. 

Lihaaw, Lahu, Akha, Akho. 

{h) Kachin Group. 

ChlQg]mw, Slnghpho, Kauri, Szi, l^uihi, Maru, Maingtha. 


(c) Kiiii-('/un Group. 

Northern : Thado, Soktc, Sn 111 
('rntral : ’Tatihuii, Lai, Siioiisiii', Kyaw. 

Southern: Chinme, W’cJaiing, Chinhok, Yawdwiii, Vmdu 
(Shemiu), Chiiibun, Tauiiglha, Kami, Aiiu, Sak (Thct), ^ ouia 
Cluij. 

II. SIAMKSE-CHTNKSE RACE. 

(a) Tin (Shan) Group. 

Northern ; BurmpHe Shun, Khaiiiti, (MuncHe Shan. 

Southern : Siauieae, i^ao, Ilktui, Lii. 

(b) Karen Gioup. 

Northern : Karenin (Red Karen), Brc, Mano, Sawiigtung, Piidoiig 
Zavcin, Banyang Za.\cin, Kawnsawng, YinLalc, Sinhinaw 
Mcpaiik, Vinbaw, U hitc Karen. 

Southern ; Sgau, Pwo, Mupglia, Taungthu. 

Ill MON-ANNAM RACE. 

(a) North Camboiitan Group. 

Talaiiig. 

(/i) Wa-Palaung Group. 

Ilka Muk, Lenict, ralaung, W'a," Tai Loi, En, Huen Sum, 
Moiig Lwe, Hka La, Son, ILang, Oanaw. 

III. History. —'J'hc histoiy of Burma, so far as 
the present purpose is concerned, is that of a 
struggle for .supremacy among the Burnians, the 
Shan.s, and the ’ralaings, lasting thiough all his- 
toiical times, with practically no inteiAcntion on 
the part of alien races until the arrival of the 
English in 1824. The story is a veritable tangle 
of succ.es.sive conquests and rc-conquests of the 
whole or part of the country by these races, whose 
influence as such may he said to have been para¬ 
mount roughly in the following icgions : the Bur- 
mans in the valleys of Mu* Iriawatidy and Sittang 
Kivers above Brome and Toungoo ; the 'ralaings 
in the deltas of these two livers below* those points, 
and in that of the Salween and what is now the 
Piovinci* of Tenasscrim ; and the Shans in all the 
country in the hills lo the East and North. Eor 
con.siderahle pciiods each of lliest* races has been 
snpienie over the whole area, the last to rule 
being the Burmans aftei the middle of the 18th 
cent. A. I). 

'I'aking lis compiehensive a view of the situation 
as is pos.sible in the face of the kaleidoscopic changes 
iresented to us, we may say that there were 
human dynasties at Tajiaung in the North at 
any rate in the earl\ cents, a.I)., followed by a 
dynasty connected with them at Prome, succeeded 
in its turn by another at Pagan, which lasted till 
I29S, This la.st gave way to tw-o contemporary 
Shan dyna.stie.s at Piina and Sagaing up to 1364, 
wliile a Burman dynasty was set U]i at 'roungoo 
from 1313 to 1340. (’ontemjioraneously Mien* was 
un ancient 'J’alaing dynasty at 'I'haton and Pegu 
from 573 to IU50, w hicli tlu'.n became ( lihut.ary to 
the Burmans of Pagan till 1287, at wliicli date a 
Shan dynasty was set up at Pegu till it wiis uusteil 
by the Barman line of 'Toungoo mentioned above, 
which then became the Burman dynasty ol Pegu 
in 1340. 

In 1364 the Shan lines of Pinva and Sagaing 
hecaiiie merged in the Bui man dynasty of Ava, 
and this in its turn was upset by the Burman lim* 
of Pegu in 1551. Tliis general dynasty of P<‘gu 
and Ava lasted, with a good many Shan irrujitums 
fiom Siam, as re.gurds I’egu, till 1740, when for 17 
years a second Slian line was established at Pegu, 
giving way linally to the Alonqna dynasty of 
Shwebo, Ava, Amarapura, and Mandalay till 
1886, when the whole country came under the 
domination of the English. ’J’lie Engli.sh had in 
the meantime taken Arakan and 'Ti nassorim in 
1826, and all Bmma as fai north as Thayetmyo 
and Toungoo in 1832. 

All this time there had been an iruli'pcmient 
State in Arakan from early times with varying 
eupitals, the last of w'hich was Myauku (lilyo- 
hanng, the Old City), near Akyah, until it was 
conquered by the Alompra dynasty in 1782. 

The main point, to grasp in all tliis coniusion of 
struggle is that the l onquerors for the time lieing 
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usurped the chief influence over the population, 
and did their best to destroy the individuality of 
the conquered, with varying success almost up to 
the point of extinction, as in tlie case of the Ta- 
laings by the liurnians after 1757 And so the 
result has been thoroughly to mix up the ethical 
ideas of the people subjected to so much change 
of inlluence. 

'I’he capitals of the various dynasties have ex- 
i8te<l all over tJie countr\ j.s centres of religi¬ 
ous inlluence. Tagaung and Shwebo are to the 
North. 'I’lion come Ava, Sagaing, Myinzaing, 
Pinya, AniaTaj)nra, and Mandalay, all close to- 
gi‘,llier. .Some ilistance to the South be Pagan, 
Toungoo, and Pronie. The rest, Martaban, Tha- 
toii, Pegu, and Uungoon, are all in the deltas near 
the sea. Kangomi, however, though containing 
the most important Buddhist shrine in the Kast, 
the Shweilagon Pagoda, was never a native 
capital. Anikan w’a.s always a district apart, and 
in I'enasseriin proper there was never an important 
town. 

The loligious history of Burma, apart from the 
indigenous influences created by the conflicts of 
the native ponulation, has been materially aflected 
by the introduction of Buddhism from India and 
the consequent Indian modiiications of the ethics 
of the i«iof»le. Tlie history of I hat introduction is 
still a controversial suhiect, but it may l»e gener¬ 
ally stated thus : The Northern (Maliayana), or 
debased ritualistic School of Buddhism, was the 
first to conn' into Burma from the North, and also 
among the 'Palaings in the South with a consider¬ 
able admixture of pure Hinduism. This brought 
with it a peiceptible leaven of Hindu and Indian 
animistic ceremony. In the early centuries a.d. 
the Southern (Huia\ana), or purer School of 
Bud<lliisin fiom Ceylon, heg.an to have influence in 
the 'I’alaing country, and wa.s introiluced into 
Burma proper by the conqueror Ana\vrahta of 
Pagfui in the llth cent, wherever he had ^»ow'er. 
'riicic was then a further overwhelming revival of 
the s<aiiiu .school in the 15th cent., agtain among 
the Talaings, under tlie whilom monk, King Dam- 
inazedi or Vilzadibadi of tlie Kaiyani Inscriptions 
at Pegu, This has spread all over Burma, and 
has so wiped out the Northern School that the 
very existence of Hie latter in the country at any 
time is denied by the ortliodox natives of the 
pre.sent <lay. 

hiTKaATUHK —C. C. Lowi.s, Cermis lirpn)t, pt. i., 1901 ; H. L. 
Eales, (JrntiUK Ueport, isill ; G. A Grierson, Lirujuistie 
Surnep of IniUn, ii. iiiifl in , pUt. n and ui ; F. Mason, 
Jiurma, its f’euple and I'ruditctums, eii. Theobald, Hertford, 
188‘i; C J. F. S. Forbes, Cmnp. Gramviar nj the Lanauages 
of Further iiidia, boiidon, 1881, British Burma and its Feoj/le, 
London, 1S7'', A P Phayre, liist. of Burma, London, 1883; 
H R. Spc,aiinan, British Burma trazetteer, UanKoon, 1880; 
J. Stuart, Burma tfiroiujh the Centuries, 1909; E, H, Parker, 
Burma lieldtions uuUi China, Rangoon, 1893. 

TV. Ethics and HF:L/GioN.~\t will be clear 
that the lia^is of the religious notions and ethics of 
the peo|>le now' inhabiting Burma must lie in tho.se 
of tlie general Indo-Chinese race, as preserved in 
the three groat branches thereof that have spread 
themselves over Hie land. The sujuTstructure 
must> he the result of such variations as partial 
isolutiun, caused by local antipathies covering a 
very long period, has brought aixmt in the ease of 
individunI trilies and asso<*^^l^lorJ•^, ami of .such 
accietioiis and modiiications .as contact with sur- 
rouniling aliens lias pioduccd in the course of 
migration' 

1. Buddhism.—The profe.ssed religion of Ibirma 
is Ibid dill sin (see next art.). It counts among its 
adherents, according to the (^nisus of 1901, ))rac- 
tically the whole indigenous population ; hut the 
Census returns are in reality entirely misleading, 
as W'ill bt' exjilained lielow' (S 3)- 

2 . Alien religions.—Of the. oHier great religions. 


professed chiefly by alien immigrants and tem¬ 
porary residents, the repre.sentatives are insignifi¬ 
cant in numbers. There arc about 300,000 Hindus, 
mostly foreigners ; some 340,000 Muhammadans ; 
and about 150,000 Christians, many of whom be¬ 
long to the native population. All the natives 
professing these religions present interesting 
plienomena to the student. There arc al.so a few 
Jews, Jains, Sikhs, and Parsis, who need not be 
con.sidered here. 

(1) Hindu Animists.—Among the Hindus are some 60,000 
Paraiyans and Malas, reprpKeiitiiif' the * low-casle ’ iiariahs of the 
Madras Presulency. The interest attiiuhind; to these classes in 
Uumia IS that they are rej^arded as Hindus, and are likely to 
increase largely in iininigraiit numbers. In reality, however, 
they go to swell the ranks of the undiluted AniiiiisU. in the 
country. In their Indian homes they aie classified asfolluvM-rs 
of the 6aiva. form of the Hindu rciig^iun, hut they are nevvrthe- 
iess 'Hevil-wurshippcrs,' i.e. Anmusts, jiistas thej^reat majority 
of the inhahiiaiils of Ihirnia are Animists at heart, as will he 
shown later on. 

(2) Jdauipuri Hindus.—There is in Upper Purina, and spread 
in families over many parts of the country, a considerable oom- 
niunity of .Mampuris from Assam, across the hills on the 
Western Iwirders. They were orig^inally Hindu captives from 
Manipur, brou);ht over in the 18lh and early 19th cents., and 
settled about Upper Ihirma. The lower classes of these forced 
iinini^rants arc now known as Kathes, and the iipiicr classes us 
Ponnus. The former have mostly become Uiiddhisls, while 
retaininp; many of their old Hindu customs, but the i.'ilter have 
excrciseii a grreat influence as priests and astruloiccrs over all 
classes of their conguerors from the former ilo^al I’ourt down¬ 
wards, and have no doubt had much to do with the cxistin|^ 
unorthodox practices and beliefs of the prof<*8spdIy Buddhist 
population. Their name implies that thc> are Brahmans 
{Dunya), thou(;h very few could have had any claim to be such 
in their owm homes before capture. 

(3) MuhaiHinadans. —Among; the Muhammnduns there are in 
Burma two native communities which attract considerable 
general attenlioii—the Zairb.\dis or Pathis, and the Panthays. 
The Zairhiulis are in various wa^s descendants of Indiuri 
Muhainmaduns, who acquired a Burmese domicile and reared 
families by local wives. They have, except in the case of the pro¬ 
ducts of re<*cnt inlermarriagus in Arakaii, thoroughly mixed w’ith 

casilj distinguishable Iroiii the ordinary Burman. They are apt 
to be fanatx'al Miihannuaduns, with an admixture of lieliuf and 
custom adopted from their surroundings. For instance, their 
women have the same extreme freedom of movement us the 
other indigenous women enjoy. No doubt it would repay the 
student to give the Zairhadis a closer exanunation than has 
hitherto been accorded them. The Panthays are the well- 
known Muhuiiiinadan (Jhinese of Yunnan, of mixed alien miliLury 
and native descent, who until quite recently ruled there. Some 
of them are settled on the extreme North-Fastern borders, and 
itiiniherH wander about the country as traders, lint they can 
hardly he sanl to influence the religion of the people. 

(4) The Chi nese.—There are altogether some fl.'i.lXM) Chinese 
in Burma, chiefly from the Southern purls of China, who were 
all returned ut the Census of 1901 as Animists, except such as 
dcflnitel) callcil Lhemselvcs Christians, Muhainniadans, or Bud¬ 
dhists. Ill tlie words of the Census Report (p. 35), ‘ Taoism 
and Confucianism difler hut little in their essence from the 
national worship of the jieuple ot Burma ’ 

(5) The Seluntjs. - In the Mergni Archipelago off the coast of 
Tenasserim is u small race of ‘Wild Mala>8,' known as the 
Sellings, who are primitive .\nuiiisls, hut do not properly 
belong to Burma and its civilization at all. 

(0) ChnsUunitit.—The strength of the various forms of (.'hris- 
liamty among the native yiopulatioii is purely a question of 
missionary effort The Piotestants compare with Roman 
Catholics as 90 to 3C, and of the Protestants, the Bujitisls 
(American)compare with the rest as «7 to ‘23, the great bulk 
of the reiiiauider being Anglu'ans. 

(7) The ‘ Christian ’ sect.—lit addition to these there were no 
fewer than 18,000 persons, or over 11 per cent ot the whole com- 
nmnicy, that returned themselves in 1901 luerelv as ‘Cliiis- 
tians ’ They largely rciiresent a secession from the Baptists, 
which is of interest as illustrating the manner m which sects 
can arise in obscure and unexpected places. In 1884, certain 
ineinbers of the American Baptist Church at Lamadaw, Ran¬ 
goon, hod a ilispiite with their inissioimry and were formally 
i‘xromtiiunicAted, a pi oceeding .acutely felt in an isolated coin- 
iiiiinity such as any hod.i of Christians must he in u country 
like Burma. Among these people w'ere Some w'lio held promi¬ 
nent official and other positions, and thev formed themselves 
into a sect labelled merely ‘Christian’ without iin\ qualifica- 
tioii. Thei elected pastors of their own, and created their own 
ritual and liter-aturc, all printed m Burmese at Rangoon and 
elscw here. 

(8) Christianity amnny the Karens —Christianity among the 
wilder converts, as in tlie case of the Karens, of whom whole 
villages are tiow reekonccl as Baptist Christians (American), is 
largely tinged with the ol I Animism The nieni.il attitude of 
these people towards leligion is still best illustrated liy a legend 
rcconled in Snieaton's Loyal Karens of Burma, p. 184, often 
quoted because it so clearlv explains so many phenomena of 
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relig^iouB practice in general, and Itccauae it adiniraVil,^ deacrilies 
' the whole 8i>irit of com}iruniise in wliicit rude uncultured 
minds regard new (aitlis that appeal more to the reason than 
to the instinct—that heritage of an iiiiiiieinorial past ’ (CeTi»us 
Report, 1901, p. iJ4). Tiie btorj relatet> that some children, 
along with a litter of pigs, had been left by their parents on 
a high platforin, out of the way of a dangerous tiger. The 
tiger came, and, disappointed of his jirey in the house, soon 
scented out the children lie sprang at them, but fell short, 
lie tried to eliinb, but the hard, suinoth surface of the bamboo 
defied his claws, lie then frighleneii the children b,\ his 
l^rrilile roars. Sointerioi the children threw down the pigs 
to him, one after another Their e>eH, however, were fixed not 
on til* tiger, but on the path b^ wbicb the 3 expected to see 
iheir t.ither come. Their hands ted the tiger from fear, but 
tbeii ears were eagerly listening for the twang of their father’s 
liowbtring, which would send tlie arrow quivering into the 
tiger’s heart And so, say the Karens, ‘although we have to 
make sucrillcos to the demons, our hearts are still true to Ood. 
We must throw sops to the foul demons who alllict us, but our 
hearts are ever looking for God ’ 

3. Animism : Nat-worship.—It is now a recog¬ 
nized fact tliat, whatever tlie profession of faitli 
may be, tlie practical everyday relijfion of the 
whole of the liurmese peoiiles is Animism, called 
tjenerally in Burmese ‘ Nat-worship,’ nat being the 
Keneric term for all kinds of supernatural beings. 

The term nat is probably not derived from the Indian im¬ 
ported word milha, ‘lord,' though that term has precisely Uie 
same scope and sense. Its use to descrihi tlie indigenous spirit-s, 
and also those adopted from India, is possibly the rosiilt of its 
happening exactly to translate such Indian terms as deva, 
dfonln, and the like, denoting subordinate gods, so tar os the 
Burman is concerned with them. 

’I’o the Burman Buddhiste, even atiioiig the 
members of the late Royal Court and the pongyls 
(Buddhist monks and teach(‘rs) themselve.s, the 
propitiation of the Nats (called also by the Karens 
Lns, and by the 'ralaiiios KaluJcs) is a matter of 
dailj'' concern, and in this they are followed by the 
Buddhist 8hans and Talaings. Meanwhile, as Sir 
»I. (i. Scott says, the formal exerc.isc of their pro¬ 
fessed religion need only ‘ be set about in a busine8.s- 
like way and at projicr and convenient seasons.’ 
In daily life, from birth to marriage and death, 
all the rites and forms observed are Animistic in 
origin, the spirit-worshipper’s object being to 
avert or mitigate calamity. Nat-worship is the 
most important and the most pervading thing in 
religious life. Even the Buddhist monasteries are 
protected by tlie Nats, the sjurit-shrines (natkun, 
natsin, usually tr. ‘ nat-houses ’) stand beside 
pagodas, and the Buddhist monks themselves 
take part in Animistic rites and act as experts in 
astrology and fortune-telling. 

‘ The Burman has much more faith in aarertaining lucky and 
unlucky days and 111 the deductions from his horoscope than in 
the virtue of alms (to Buddhist monks) and the efficacy of 
worship at tlio pagoda ’ {Thtrty-Senen ^’ats, p. 2). 

At the extremity of every village (yudson) there 
is a natsin for the guardian nats of the neigliliour- 
hood, in wlio.se honour feasts are held at regulated 
seasons, (’ertain feasts in honour of the Nats 
were al.so form ally recognized by the former Bur¬ 
mese Court. Miiii.ster8 of State, and even the 
King himself, wlio was the religious as well as the 
secular chief, attemled them in their ofiicial capa¬ 
city ; while the ritual to be observed was carefully 
set forth in the Lawka Byuhd, the Shvte Fonnidan^ 
and other treatises on Court etiquette and duties. 
A highly educated 'I'alaing has tlms de.scribed 
{Thirty-Seven Nats, p. 2 ) the prevailing feeling ; 

* Not only haa ever^ human being, but also every conspicuous 
object and every article of utility, a guardian spirit. When 
leople die, it is said that they hecotne spiritual bodies requir- 
iig spiritual food ; and in order that these spirits or nats may 
not harm the living, they make certain customary offerings to 
them. Sonic persons who have familiar spirits make annual 
offerings to the nats.' He then goes on to say that the great 
Buddhist refonning conqueror in Burma, Anawrahta, in the 
11th cent. A.D., attempted to destroy the worship, with the 
result that, * when the people came to hear about the order 
of the king directing the destruction of their nat houses, they 
obei ed it, hut tfiey hung up a cocoanut in their houses to 
represent them, and as an offering: to the dispossessed nats.' 

In Nat-worship, as practised at the present day, 
'we have, in fact, presented to us a com^iosite faitii, 
the result of all the influences which have through 


the ages been brought to hear on the modern in¬ 
habitant of Burma. Perliajis the best way to 
deline the Nats is as sujiernatural heing.s dciived 
from three separate sourecs : (1) Tlie tutelary 
spirits that lill the earth and all that is thereon, 
man liim.self ami all the creatures, objects, and 
daces among which be lives and moves and has 
lis being—sjiriiiging out of the ancient indigenous 
Animistic beliefs of the people. (2) 'J’he ghosts 
and spirits of the departed—the ancest01-worship 
of the Chinese and Iiido-tdiine.se races to the 
North and East. (S) The supernatural beings of 
the Budilhists, celestial, terrestrial, and infernal 
—inijiorLed wdth the professed faith, derivetl 
we.stw'ard from tlie old Brahmanii*. cosmogony of 
India, and indicating in its terminology and form 
the sources of importation. 'I'lie Nats and theii 
W'orsliip represent, imiceil, a mixture of tliree dis 
tinct cult.s—nature-w’orshif), ancestor-Avorship, ami 
demon-wor.shii). The conipaiatively recent im¬ 
ports from India are not yet, how’ever, eomjiletely 
a.s.similated in the minds of the Burmese w’itli 
their indigenous spirits. ’J’hcy more 01 less clearly 
distinguish between them, and keep tlie ancestors 
and the spirits of nature distinct from the demons 
and godlings that have come to them from across 
the w'estern liorders. 

Tlie multiple origin of the modern Nat-worship 
accounts for the long-establislied attitude of the 
educated and the late Royal classes towards the 
cult of the Nats, in that it lia.s made tlM'in accept in 
its entirety the dcmonolatry accompanying the im¬ 
portation of Buddhism, and reject the fjrosser forms 
of nature-worshiji inherited from their forebears. 
It also accounts for the opposite attitude of the 
uneducated ( 151 . 8868 , wlio have a(!ce])ted in a con¬ 
fused way the Indian demonolatry, and have at the 
same time adhered to the old mixed nature- and 
auce.stor-Avorship of their inheritance as their chief 
(Uilt. Among the w ild tribes, the further they are 
removed from civilization the more surely do theii 
beliefs and practices accord with their descent or 
with their environment. 

This mixture of valiant indigenous Animistic in¬ 
fluences and Indian Brahmanie demonolatry w’ith 
Buddhist modifications thereof pervades all the 
religion and ethics of the civilized Biiriiians, iShaiis, 
and Talaings, and colours all their customs, cere- 
monie.s, liehefs, and superstition.s, and the practices 
resulting therefrom. It is by no means absent 
from those of tlic uncultured peoples, and even wild 
tribes, wdio have eome and are steadily coming yeai 
by year in greater numbers, under the influence of 
lJuJdhisni, and in the case of the Karens both 
under Buddhism Jind Christianity. This fact .should 
never be lost sight of by any one who wishes 
to describe or to study the mental equipment and 
attitude of the peoples of Burma. 

Eclecticism in Rurma.— A confused intermingling of every¬ 
thing around them is often observable in the religious ideas of 
the more uncultivated tribes of mixed origin, e.g the Taws, 
llanus, Danaws, Dayes, Kadus, Yaws, Muons, etc., but it reaches 
a climax in the I^ahus or Muhsos (railed also Lahun&, Lahii-hsi, 
and K 101 ), who arc the Musus, Mossos, and Luchals of Gartner, 
Prince Louis of Orleans, Boris d’Anty, and oUier Frenrh oh 
servers. The Lahus are a Tibetu-Burman tribe of the Burmese 
group and Lihsaw sub-group, living among ttie Shans and Was 
on the N.K. frontier bordering on China. Tfieir traditions are 
Tibetan, and their cult an amalgam of ancestral Animism, 
Chinese Buddhism, and Burmese practices, w ith an admixture 
of Confucianism. They worship tiwara, guardians of houses, 
villages, the flood, the fell, and so on, of tlie ordinary type, and 
also a groat general sky-spirit, Ne-u. They had {iriests (huye) 
in charge of shrines {fvjang), under a tafuye, or high priest. 
Alt this IB Tibetan Buddhism with Chinese riomenclature. There 
is still a tafuye, the Chief of Moiig Ilka, who is civil and ecclesi¬ 
astical ruler. Ilia abode and the temple he controls are Confucian 
in form, but with the usual Burmese Buddhist aocessories. The 
shrines are (»lled indifferently knwma (Burmese) or fvfang 
(Chinese), and are decorated with Chinese inscriptions. Tlieir 
chief festivals (wawlong and ncawnox) are held at the Chinese 
New- Year (like those of the Lihsaws generally), with Chinese 
and Indo-Chinese characteristios. 
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4. Attitude towards Divinity. 'i’luTf* is no doubt 
flint tlif* idcji of a sin;;li* nnivcrMil <ioil is foieif^ii to 
tin* Iinlo-tyhinese luiinl as <1(‘\rlopod 111 Jiurina. 
'riii'ro IS no timdenry towaid^' a Imlnd in (»od, or in 
idols or priests, as the symbols or inter]»H*lers of 
Divnnity, or towards (In* adoiation of stocks and 
stones. 

The noaroHt anprofU’h lo :iti apprefienaion of the idea of Clod 
head h amonij lln* Kacliiiis, ulio in one series of li'i'etids refei 
to (’himwi Ua\ Sfinii JJe |s Haul to lia\e existnl before Ua 
formation of tin- worhf, and to fi.n*- creuted all the Nata. lint, 
under (lie name Ka, fie is also tfie Spirit of the TilLfi 

^Jeverttieles*!, I.liere lias iiln.o*^ licen imioh made of Uic poH- 
HesHion ti\ till- Kan*nsof triufil.ioiiH eoiioernintr Gtsl and of ethies 
of n distineLh (Ilirislian t\j>e liefore 1H2S, when the exist.m>f 
American Itapli*.l missionart mffnenoe <‘ommeneed Tlie i>ro- 
noiineed fJ)iri*<lian .'iinf .fiidaifltie tone of these traditions has 
xeiled niuefi eomnient, fiul there eiui lie no donlil 
ttiat t imported, protialily thr()Ut!:li earfy itoman (fattiola 

about 1740 (Vila ih‘ (imn Marta /Vreofo, ]7sl) 
Their Ktrfln^;lv Jew lah form has ffiven use to a rather vai'iio eon- 
jeetnre tliat ffiet were lenriit from earlt NeHtorian (JhriHtianH, 
<fiiimi' ttie waiidennuB of the Karena Houthwards from their 
ori^cnml fn<fo-('fnn'*4e tiome 

5. The soul. 'I'n llio liurnian the soul is an in- 
dojfcndcMl immaterial entity, bound by special 
attraction to an indivitlnal body, and p:ivin«j life to 
it. ]bi( the soul can lefi\e (In* body and return to 
it at M’ill, or be <-aptnred ami kept away. It is, 
bowcvci, essential to the life of t he body that the 
soul should be in it, and so when it wanders the 
person atle(‘(.ed is thrown into an abnormal con¬ 
dition, and drejiniH and swoons, or liecomes ill. In 
a ^^tfiieral way these ideas are sliaretl by the 
Kaehins, ("bins, and Karens. The soul is niaJerial- 
i/ed in the lorni of an invisible bntterlly {U’lppyn), 
which liovc'is a while in the nei<,dilioui hood of the 
corpse after death, 'i'lie let/tfnfd ot Kinp: Mindon 
Min, who dieil in 1878 , dwelt in a small, flat, heart- 
shaped jiiece of oold (thrvynn), which was suspended 
over Ids body until Imrial 

Sickness {s caused by the w^anderin;^ IHppyd 
bein': captured by an evil spirit or a witch. It is 
recjilled by ceremonies {Irippya-hkai/') foi adults, 
consisting of oU’enngs to the spirit to induce it to 
j^ive 11]) the Icippyd. Infants W'liose mothers have 
died are in ^Teat danger lest the dead woman, 
having become a spirit, should retain the leippyd 
of hei child. The eoremon)^ in this ease consists in 
propping uj) a mirror near the cbihl, and dropping 
a film of cotton on it. If the tilm sli]>s down into a 
kerchief jilaced helow' the mirror, it is laid on the 
child's breast, and thus the leippyd is saved. 

Among the Kuchins there is a lielief that persons 
with the evil eye have two souls {nuvild), while all 
other people have only one. The evil eye is caused 
by the secondary soul. The Kachins say also that 
the sjiirit of a man lives in tlie sun, wliich is the 
universal essence (jirohably an echo of Indian 
Vedantic ])hilo.soj)hy through Ihirmeae Buddhism), 
and from it the threads of life sjiread out to each 
individual, in whom life lasts until the thread 
snajis. 

Tlie soul is 80 much lulxeti up with the idea of a spirit in the 
popular philosophy of all the races, that European observers 
have called the Karon la, which is really a synonym for an 
oi<linnr\ spirit or •nat, the soul. Thus, the iSawngftung: Karens, 
the TannifthUH, and the Taiini^ybs have a sahu-leippj/a (paddy- 
butt«rf1.x), which is the Spirit of the Tilth. So essential is this 
spirit to the success of the tilth of the Karens that, w*hen jHiddy 
is sold, a handful is always retained out of each basket, U> pre¬ 
serve the mbil-leippya to the sellers Allied to this belief, 
aitioni: the Sjyaii and Pwo Karens, is the Spirit of Harvest, 
PibiMiw, winch is a cricket that lives in a crab-hole. And so 
the earth throw’ri up by crabs is used on the threahinjf-floor, and 
crickets are placed on the yoke-supports of ploughing^ oxen. 

6 . The future life.—Ideas as to a future life are 
but feebly (Icvelojied in tlie Indo-Chiuese mind as 
exhibited in Burma; and, w here di.stinct notions 
of heaven ami hell are reported (as amongst Kauri 
and Szi Kachins, and amongst Siyin and other 
Chins), they arc tlue to contact with Burmese 
Biiddliists. 

The Kachins generally do not go be.iond consigning the spirit 
of the deaii to u position among the Nats, or to the place ‘ where ' 


its fathers and mothers have gone,’accordmglv as haim does 
or does not befall the tamily 01 any of its iiiembcrs after the 
death. 15> certain ceremonieH they induce the spirits of the 
receiith «iead to go awat and not return, but they do not know 
where the\ gf» Siyin t'lims after death still enjo\ drinking and 
hunting, but in no definite pliiee. The llaku Chins believe m 
Milhikwu (l»eadni:ins VilKige), <li\ul<(l into I'wethikwa and 
.sultiKwa, pleaviiit and nn])leasant Every one goes to the 
•ept whr slai i the , toi , ha 

■d h\ l)lood. This 

jiresi'iils an .Animistie explanation of the hlood-feiid. When 
.Saw ngtimg Kaiens die the.> go to Eoi Maw Hill, the liome of Eei, 
the tiilial guardian 

7 . Benevolent spirits.—The Kachins .say tluit 
Sliingrawa, the man-creator of the earth, winch he 
blni]icd with a liamnier, is kind and good, and 
thcteloro little notice is takc'n ol him, and shrines 
to liiin arc few* and neglected. 'I'his attitude to 
w'ards henevoleiit imls is important as eAplaining 
the absence oi their w’orsliij) in Burma, and silso 
the Btateinent. of most ICurojiean obser\ers tliat all 

and spit its ate mnle\oJent, m hieh is not. the 
case. The Southern (Miins also have a national 
.sjniit, Kozin, who is indillcicnt, 'Fhe house- 
guanliaii {r/mg-s(tuvg rinf) of tlie Burmaiis and 
Talaiiigs is another instance of a spirit who is 
described as .simiily indi/leient. 

Besides Sliingrnwa, the Kacliins recognize as 
hent'lieeiit nnts : Sinlaji, the giver of w isdom ; Jan, 
the sun ; and Shitta, the moon. These may he 
worshijiped only by the elilel, onee a year or at 
the periotlical national festival {mruKru), and then 
w'ithout sacriliees. 'riikurat, 01 Kyam, is a good 
spirit of the forest, w*ho fascinates the game which 
the hunter stalks. He is propitiated by treading 
on ashes from (he hotise-bearth on return fiom a 
hunting expedition, and sjirinkling the bhxxl of the 
victim towards tlie jungle. 'I’he Sjiirit of the 
Forest himself, (Miiton, is, however, of doulillul 
character. In some jihK^es lie is rejiresented as 
malignant and in others as good-natured. 

The attitude of the ordinary Biirman Dudilhist in regard to 
this point is ahow'ii by an cvtiact from tlx* inscriplioii in 
liurmvao on a boll for a village pagoda: ‘May tlx* nats who 
dwell in the air and on tlx* earth dciciid from evil c.reaLures the 
two fat Imlloc-ku which plough ilie liulds. May Un.* guardian 
nuts ot the hoiisi* and tlie village keep from harm f'-hit-u, our 
son, and little Ma Mi, our darling daugliler.’ 

8 . Nature-worship.—There is a distinct w'orship, 
or propitiation, of spirits representing Nature 
generally among all the tribes, in addition to that 
of the individual, familiar, or tribal guardians. 
There are eveiywhere national spirits of the Sky, 
the Sun and Moon, Kain and the Flood, of the 
Fell, the h'orests and Trees, and of Agriculture. 
But the tendency to localize the national S])iril is 
everyw’here vi.sible, and in reality the national 
.spirit is often hardly differentiated from the tribal, 
(iood instances of this are to be found in Uyingyi, 
the Sjiirit of the Neighbourhood, among the J’al- 
aings, and in the ‘ District ’ nnt of the Burmansaiid 
Talaings, wlio is known as ‘ the Ijord ’ [Ashiyigyl in 
Burmese, Okknyd in Talaing). 

(1) Spirita of the, Sky. —Mu, or Musliang, is the 
nat of the heavens among tlie Kachins. Fonjiliyoi 
of the Kaehins dw'ells in the sky, and generally 
inteiests himself in the allairs ol mankind, and so 
loes Upakn of the Burmans; hut his interest is 
dnister, as he snaps up mortals. On the otliei 
land, Sinlap, the Kachiii Spirit of WLsdoni, also 

dwells in the sky. 

(2) Spirits of the Sun and Moon are found in 
various places. 'Fhe best instances are the Kachin 
Inn, the Sun, and Shitta, the Moon, already men¬ 
tioned. 

(3) Spirits of Bain .—The Thein nats of the 
Burmese are the Spirits of the Showers. 'Fliey 
cause showers by coming out of their houses, the 
stars, to snort in mimic tight. Thunder and light¬ 
ning are the clash of tlieir arms. 

(4) Spirits of the Wind. —Mlnm, the Spirit of the 
Wind among the Kaehins, may be worshipped only 
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at tho national harvest festival (inrniau), and then 
hy the chiefs alone. 'J'he jieriodical winds brinj^ 
the fertili/in^ ram ; hence, no douht, the cult and 
its importance, 

(5) Sj)>nfs of the, Flood. —The Biirnians and Tal- 
ainj^s helieve that Mnunfj; Inj^yi lives in the water, 
and causes death hy drownin;^. He has a feast to 
hiiMsrlf in Wash (the Buddhist liont). The wild 
le nd huntiiifj Was are eaieful to ajijiease Ariyuom, 
the Spirit of the Flood, on their ex])edit ions after 
heads. 

(d) S/nn'ts' of the Fell. - The Wild Was are care¬ 
ful also to jiropitinte llkumturu, the Spirit of the 
Kell, on tliejr liead-huntinjz e\)teditioiis. 

(7) Spirits iij thr Fnre.sfs nnd the Trees. —The most 
wididy spread iial ure-cult of all is that of tlie forest 
and tree mits. All the hill tribes dread I hem, and 
the most eharaeteristie sujierstitions of the jieople 
of the cultivated plains are related to them. Every 

uominent tree, every jjrove, every area of jun';le, 
lesides the forest in <jeneral, has its special nnt 
{snLthft in Burmese), often with a spei ndi/ed name. 
Everywhere t lie ordinaly home of tin* non-personal 
and uon-faniiliar mil attached to t he eailli is in the 
trees. Amon<:j all the tribes, evi‘ry dark and ]>ro- 
niinent hill-co])picc has a «o/-shrine in it. Among 
the Karens and all the allied tribes, the village- 
guardian lives in a tiee, co}){)iee, or dense grove 
near the village, where lie has a shrine.. Among 
the Tame Was al.so the village nat dwells in a tree, 
while the Wild Was always hang the guardian 
heads taken in head-hunting on the avenue ap- 
[iroaches to the villages. The geneial character of 
the forest-no^ is that of an evil spii it Among the 
Burinan.s, 11 min Nat drives mad those nho chance 
to meet him ; and, dcsjiite his occasional good 
character, ('hit,bn, the forest-wrir/ of the Kachins, 
represe.nts the evil principle. Wannein, or IMe, Nat 
ol the 'rauiigyos is feared throughout a distiict 
which is larger than t he habitat of the. tribe. The 
familial liurrneHe Akiithasb, Seikkasb, and Bbm- 
masb, who live respectively in the tops, trunks, 
and roots of trees, arc, howev'er, direct iiiiporta- 
tions, names and all, from India. 

The attitude of the more civilized peoples in the 
hills towaids the forest sjiirits is well explained in 
an account of the Buddhist Palaungs in the Upper 
Burma Gazetteer (i. 491) : 

' Their naU live tii a hifir fcree, a well marked hill, a larnfc ro(*k, 
or Bonn* BHch natural feature. They are male and female, and 
all of them have nameB. The most powerful ib the Rpirit who 
dwells on l.m Sen^ IliII and is called Tukalu. Others of note 
are • Taru Khcufj, who lives near the group of pagodas at Zey.ui 
Village, Peng Along, who frequents the dense jungle on the 
west side of the lug hill near Zeyan ; Tahkuldng used lo live 
close to the ruin of an old pagoila near Payagyi or 8f^lan Village, 
hut he was ninch neglected, and has been invited to ho.stow 
himself m the clump of Jungle on the hillock at the east gate of 
Namsitan, due cast of the Sowhwa's fehicf’s) palace; the Loilan 
Nat lues on a hill near M>othit, and tlicre are many more.’ 

Balaung customs are oltcn illuminating, and one 
of the most instructive is the national festival held 
in March on Loi Seng Hill for tiie worship of the 
‘ first tea tree.’ Tea i.s their chief foim of agricul¬ 
ture, and the interest in tliis woishiji and annual 
festival is that this tree is said to have been intro¬ 
duced only tiirce hundred and seventy years ago. 
I fere we have, then, before us the actual rise of an 
Animistic ritual. 

(8) Spirits of Agriculture. —The.se are, of course, 
universal, and are best dealt with generally, when 
discussing festivals and ceremonies. The Burmans 
and Talaings have Mumadi (Indian origin) and 
.Nagyi, SpinU of the Eaith and (irain respectively, 
Amo.ng the Kachins, Wawm or Chinwawni can be 
worshipped hy the chiefs alone, and only at festivals. 
The saOa-huppijd (paddy-hutterfly), the Spirit of 
the 'I'llkli among the Karen.s, is worshipped by 
sprinkling lighted distilled Ibjiior over the ground 
at the time of jungle-clearing hy lire (taungya 


cultivation). Often the tribal guardian and the 
Spiiit of Agrieultuie are mixed up, as in the case 
of the Nat of Jjoi Maw Hill among the Karens, 
who.se festival i.s in May. 

9 . National Festivals. — (1) Quasi-Budilhist. — 
The Biirman has a natural talent for making his 
luuecedings attractive and beautiful, and his 
nalimial festivals have, thcr<*fore, attractcfl much 
attention, but the chief ot tlimn are now Binidliist, 
or so oveiladeii with Biiddliisni as not, to come 
within tin; picscnt purview, the Animism in them 
being more or le.ss (liri'ctly Indian. Such as these 
aiethe New Year’s Keast, Thingyan Kwe, a feast 
ot otleiiugs (to the monks), the Watet Feast of 
European ohse.ivers held in Tagu (Ajuil); the 
illuiiiinations in 'riiadingyiit (Octohei); the Tawa- 
dcintlia in Tasaungiiion (November). 

At tbe Nr in Yenr'.’i Fiasf, 1 ,lie dousing of every 
one met with is perhaps the most remarkable 
custom that tbe European obseives in tbe country, 
but it IS really a relerence to Indian Brabmaiiisin, 
as tbe water represents consecrated watei used for 
wasbiiig tbe sacred images. 'riie root-idea of 
thiowing it on liuinan beings is to honour them by 
treating (lieiii as sacred. Its true ceremonial 
natuie comes out well in the words of Sir J. G. 
Scott (The Burman, ii. ,51) : 

* The wetting is conHulervd a compliiiieiit. A elerk comes up 
to hiH master, ahekofi lu him, and gravely pours the contents of a 
silver Clip down tJie hack of ins nock, suyitig, “ Ve kadaw mi," 
“ I will do homa|j;e to jou with water 

At the Tilwndeintha Frstieal, the padethA bin, a 
sort of Christinas tree, repre.seiiting the abode of 
the nat.'i and covered with gifts of all kinds, includ¬ 
ing money, is of an Indo-C'hirie.se type. It is, 
however, deposited at the jiagoda or monastery, 
and is used foi t lie maintenance of the place or for 
alms at the ilisjiosal of the custodians (kijaung' 
thiiqip, kappiija day aka). 

( 2 ) liidignious .'teasunnl .—The niajoiity of the 
indigenous festivals are seasonal fea.sts connected 
, inoie or less ilirectly with agriculture, and they 
e.vhihit two jiromiiient phenomena ; There is no 
j player for assistance connected with them, hut 
j plenty of precaution that tbe spirits may not 
interfere, and they mostly include a drunken orgy. 
The root-idea of much of the ceremonial is illus- 
trateil by the great October nat-fenut of the 
Kiilanngs held at Nainshiiti, in which the uats are 
simply invited to join, their arrival being signilied 
hy atinosjiheric change.^ determined hy the wise 
mail vailed in. 

The Bed Karens have a sr,edti.me festival in A pril, 
at which the ceiernony is chiefly a mayjiole dance 
round a ceremonially selected post; and before 
sowdng, the Kachins have six holidays, all connected 
with agricultural operations. AVhat the olijeid of 
the Karen festival is does not appear, but that of 
the Kachins is distinctly to avert danger to the 
coming crop. 

Averting danger is also the. deal object, of the 
harve.'it festivals. At tbe Edn festival ol the lied 
Karens (the term implying merely a ‘ public 
ceremony’), a tribal scajie-goat in the shape of an 
image of an elepbaiit or horse is provided. The 
same idea runs tliiough the harvest feast of the 
Talaiiigs and Burmans, at winch a stiaw woman, 
clothed in skirt (tamein), kci chief, and articles 
of female attire, and a quantity of kauk-hirgin 
(sticky rice confection) are put into a curt and 
driven round the hclds, and finally set up at the 
jilacc selected for the hui. 'I'he village boys usually 
eat the rice, though in some fear and trembling for 
the vengeance of the riat. 'I’he Red Karens are 
not, however, satisfied w ith their scape-goat, but 
further proceed to frighten away the ghosts of 
friends and relatives by noise, and to apjiease them 
by small pie<*es of roasted bullock or pig sent in 
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prouuBsion to tlie next villaj'e, to be enton })y frieinlK 
there. They thus avert (hinjjer in all the occult 
ways known to them. 

XO. Ancestor-worship.—The obvious orijjin oi 
the races inhabiting Jiurina would ar^ue stronj^ 
rodivities towards pronouncfd ancestor-worship, 
ut it is a matter of j^'reat interest and imjiortancc 
in the study of relij^ion in the J'ar Hast that the 
facts point the other way. The further removed 
tribes are from the ('hinese frontiei and influence, 
the vapier is the nature of the worship of ancestors, 
and the more do their spirits become inixtid uj> with 
the worshiji of the nats in {general. Thus, amonp' 
the Southern (’bins, as well as ainon" the cultured 
Talainos, Slums, and Hurmans, strongly imbued 
w'ith Indian nleas, the amusstorB and the general 
nats are all mixed up. Among the Kachins any 
one may, but docs not necessarily, be;-ome a nat 
after death, and additions aie constantly being 
made to the number of such ancestral nats, on the 
motion of the mediums called in when sickne.ss 
occurs. The most primitive form of ancestor 
worship is ob.servable among the IIpons, a wild 
nomad waterways tribe of the liurniesc' gioup who 
worsliip only the <lead parents, and not even the 
grand-fiarents. When there is any sickness about, 
fexal is jdaced at the north end of the house, 
perhaps indicating the origin of immigration, and 
the head of the family prays to his parents to help 
themselves and him. 

Un the other hand, tribes along the Eastern 
frontiers show strong Clnnese proclivities. The 
recently arrived Mengs (Miaotzu) to the N.K. are 
practically purely ancestor-worshippers, with very 
vague ideas of a general over-ruling power. The 
Yaos, also strongl}' Chine.se, have a particular 
dread of the ancestors, who are wor.shi]iped shortly 
after a marriage, at a spei'ial altar, which is carried 
into the hilK and left there. The more secluded 
the place, the less chance have the ancestors of 
finding their way home. The Akhas propitiate 
the ancestors (vulcsas), who are said to live in the 
regions of the setting sun, in order to prevent their 
ret,urning home and injuring them. They enter 
the house by the west door, which is tabued to 
males, though women may use it reverently. 
Similarly, the gates ami gniat entrance arches to 
Akha villages are meant to kec.p out the ancestors, 
and are closed when a sacrifice is going on. It 
may here he noted that among Karens and other 
tribes the house nats live to the west of the house. 
The Akhas will not talk about the ancestors, as 
they might avenge any derogatory remarks on the 
speaker. The allied Akhos believe that the ances¬ 
tors dwell at a special hearth in the house tabued 
to all hut the family. The Lihsaws, who have 
many (yhinese leanings, have a mixed worship of 
ancestors and nats of the forest and fell. 

II. Totemism.—Totemisrn may he said to exist 
in Burma in certain indications to he found only 
in customs relating to eating and marriage, and 
doubtfully in the naming of children. The tendency 
thioughout the country is to eat all edible living 
creatures, without superstitions being attached to 
those selected; but the tribes will sometimes 
eschew certain animals. Kachins except from 
their diet snakes, wild cats, monkeys, and usually 
dogs. Karens will not eat any monkeys, except 
the Avhite-eyelid monkey. Among Kachins and 
Karen.s tliere is in some instances a very strict 
limitation of marriage to certain villages. In the 
Burmese Royal Fainily marriage between the king 
and his sister (half-sister preferred) was nrescrihed, 
and such marriages between the original ancestors 
are the rule in tales of origin. Kadu villages are 
divided into tAvo factions, Ama and Apwa, which 
take each other’s girls in marriage ; the girls then 
belong to the faction into which they have married. 


The strongest indication of a former totemism is in 
a custom among the Kachin.s by which ]>erHons of 
the same ‘ family name ’ are all considered to he of 
the same blood, and may not marry even when 
belonging to different tribes. The Shan and Kachin 
system of naming children after animal ‘ hiilhday ’ 
names, and of changing ami concealing j)erKonal 
names in after life;, has been referred to a former 
totemism ; hut this is an extremely doubtful refer¬ 
ence, especially as the Burmese nn7i (Indian ndtna), 
or aniinal name, distinguishing the birthdays of 
Burmans, relates solely to a8trologi(;al ideas. 

12 . Tales of origin.—The meaning and objects 
of tales of origin told by the tribes in Burma, where 
not directly intended to connect a tribe with some 
revered personage or people of a higher civili/ation, 
are ohst;ure, and it woulil he difliinilt to trace any 
connexion even between tales ol animal origin and 
toteiiiLsm. Mo.st of the tales are merely historical, 
or meant to be historical, as in the cases where 
origin is trac;ed to a certain village (Sokti; and 
Kweshin Chins), or in the cfunmon ascription of 
the birthplace of a tribe to a rock or hill with n 
special name, usually in reinemhrance apparently 
of some place before migration. Ollier tales are 
obviously attempts at an explanation, such as 
coining out of the bowels of the (;arth ('I’liado and 
Yo Chins). The more civilized tales are old-world 
stories, j)artly out of their Scnptnre.H, di.shed uj) 
afresh, as when the Burmans relate in a circum¬ 
stantial way their descent from nine celestial 
beings—five men and four women. Sometimes Ave 
find ineoini>atihle origins recorded by dillerent 
observers of the same tribes or groups of trilies. 
Thus Was are variously said, in dillerent stories, 
to he descended from celestial beings, frogs, and 
gourds, 

(«) Human origin.—T&leti of human ori^'in f^enerally nontaiii 
a nuraculoiie element, but not always. The White Karens saj 
that they came from the children of a married brother and sister 
that r|uarrelle<l and separated. Kachins also claim desrentfroni 
a married brother and sister- I’awpaw Nan-chaung and Chang- 
hko—and the fragments of her child cut op by a nat. White 
Chins came from a man and a woman that fell from the clouds. 
The miraculous elemenl.sometniies involves the idea of virgin con¬ 
ception, perhaps more or less directly Buddhist. Thus, a variant 
of the Kachin tale of Chtiiig-hko describes her as having no 
husband : and the Intlias claim descent from a Burmese princess 
by the spirit of a lover whom she had never met. The miracu¬ 
lous element often involves descent from an egg. The Yahao 
Chins are descended from an egg laid by the sun and hatched in 
a iKit by a Burmese woman, the raluungs from one of three eggs 
laid by a Naga (serpent) princess; but this iMt legend is largely 
of Buddhist origin. The Taws, however, simply say that they 
came out of an egg. Magic is sometimes brought into play to 
account for tribal origin, as when the Sgau and Pwo Karens say 
that they are descended from a primeval ancestor, Tawmaipah, 
through’the magical powers of a boar’s tusk. 

(b) Animal origin.—Hwuwi (Theinni) Shuns are descended 
from tigers, and all their sawbwati (chiefs) include hso (tiger) in 
their personal name. Yokwa, Thetta, and Kapi Chins were all 
born of a wild goat. The ancestor of the Maru Kachins was a 
nat married to a monkey, and their children were the bear and 
the rainbow, and a brother and sister that married. All these 

'ere naU. 

(c) Vegetable origin.—According to the Kachins, the Creator, 
Chinun Way Shun, marie the first man, Shingrawa, out of a 
pumpkin with the aid of the nats. Shingrawa made the earth. 
The prime! al pair of the Kiyin Chins came out of a gourd that 
fell from heaven and split open as it fell. The Tame Was also 
came out of a gourd. 

13 . Deluge tales.—CloBely connected Avith tales 
of origin, stories of a Deluge are coinmoii in Burma 
among Shuns, Kachins, and Karens. The Kachins 
say that the Avorld Avas destroyed by a flootl, and 
only a brother and sister were saved in a boat, 
though the nats Avere unafieeted hy it. Tlii.s Heoiiis 
to point to a jiartial flooding of the country at some 
period, as the Deluge tale of the Keiigtung Shans 
refers directly to the time before the great lake in 
the Kengtung State was naturally drained off. 

14 . Evil spirits.—(1) General characteristies .— 
The root characteristic of the nats is power. They 
can do as they like, and the fulfilment of Avishes 
depends on tlieni. They are all-poAverful, and 
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irresiBtible bo far as maukind is concerned. As to 
the BUpi)osed ex(;rcise of their powers, it is com¬ 
monly said by observers that among the wild 
tribes all the spirits are malelioent {natso) ; but 
this is an obvious error, arising out of the fact that 
worship is almost (‘ntirely devoted to the warding 
ofi' of the evil spirits, the kindly ones being not 
usually worshi})ped at all. This is showm in the 
notable instance, inter nlia^ of the Kachin l>elief 
that the ghosts of the murdered cannot trouble the 
murderer, as they would be too much afraid of his 
ghost after his death to worry him while still 
alive. 

'riie general attitude of the people of Burma 
towards the evil spirits is Avell illustrated by that 
taken respectively by the Chins, and the Sgau and 
Pwo Karens. 'I'o the Chins the evil spirits are 
individual, and belong to everything—village, 
house, clan, fatnily, j)erson, the Hood, tlie fell, tlie 
air, tlje tiees, and especially the groves in the 
jungh*. They are innumerable. In the house 
alone there, are tAventy, of Avhom the following six 
are important: 

' Dwopi lives fthove the door of the lioiise, and has the power 
of uifliotin^ nindness Inmai lives in tlu> post in the frontcorner 
of tlif* hoiisf, and can cause thorns to pierce the feet and legs. 
NoUjii and Nuiwun live in the verandah, and can cause women 
to he harr eti Naono lives in the wall, and causes fever and ague. 
Awaiii llv^•^ above and outside the gate, and can c-ause nightmare 
and had dreams’ {Upper Hurina UaieAteer, pt. i. vol. i. p 473). 
The Sgau and Pwo Karens believe that Na is 
incarnate in all dangerous animals, and he is cere¬ 
monially driA'en away from the fields and houses. 
The Seven Na dcslioy by the tiger, old age, 
sickness, drowning, man, fall, and ‘ every other 
means.’ 

{'!) Cl hosts.—Terse is the gencu ic term for malignant 
ghosts, which are the spirits of those who have 
existed as hnman beings and are still endowed with 
passions and material appetite.^. They roam about 
after sunset in search of Imman prey. There is a 
great fear of the ghosts of the re.centlj’’ dead. This 
is illustrated in various ways. Thus to the Kachins 
the ordinary evil spirit is the ghost of a recently 
deceased ancestor, and among the Bed Karens no 
dead body may he taken through the village, or by 
any way but that nearest to tlie cemetery, even if 
a hole in the house wall is entailed thereby. Bur- 
mans have a modified form of the Karen idea as to 
carrying the dead to burial. 

(o) Haunting ghosts.—To the nurmans natsein are the ghosts 
of persons who have died a violent death (thaye) and haunt the 
place of death. Under Buddhist influence the idea has been 
extended to monks and nuns who break Iheir vows. 

(b) (rhosts of women who die in ch i Id birth.—lu common with 
every part of India, all the peojple of Burma have a special dread 
of the ghosts of women who die in childbirth {thabit). Among 
the Red Karens (Bre) no man may help to bury such a woman. 
The Kachm swamn is a vampire, composed of a woman dying in 
childbirth and her child, which transmigrates into animals; but 
this notion is, no doubt, due to mixed Urahmamc and Buddhist 
influence, from propinquity to Shans and Burinans. 

(3) Forms assumed by evil sjririts. —Tlie ideas 
current in the most civilized parts among the 
Burmans as to tlie forms w’hich evil sjurits assume 
are typical of the whole country. They may tie- 
come incarnate in dangerous animals, especially 
the large poi.sonous snake, hamadryad. They may 
be contained in anything, such as a large wooilen 
limhnn (low food-stand), which disappears on being 
touched, or a stone pillar embedded in the ground, 
which will rise and disappear suddenly (Mandalay 
District). 'I’liey take terrifying forms—a leopard, 
a black pig swelling into an enormous black 
shadowy figure, a while ajijiarition rushing at its 
victim (Mandalay District). Hminzd are the 
gliosts ol children in the form of cats and dogs. 
Thaye and thabet are hideous giants with long 
slimy tongues, which they use as an elephant uses 
his trunk (borrowed from India). 

(4) Disease and death. —Disease and death are 
always due to the action of evil spirits. The origin I 


of this belief is well illustrated by the Bed Karens, 
Avho say that Lu is a particularly wicked sjiirit, 
living on corjises and causing disease and death in 
order to supjdy himself Avith food. So among the 
Talaings the house guardian a\ ill cause fevei, unless 
oflcrings of money, nee, eggs, sugai, and fiuit are 
made to him, as he has to he kept well fed. 

Much of the belief in the causing of disease and 
death by spirits is due to t he idea of vcngeaiiee on 
the living foi misfortunes that the s]iiiits have 
suffered during life, ’riie spirits of the unfortunate 
(ta.vr, thaye, thabit) all eause death or epidemics. 
This idea has bioiight about a ]icculiar form of 
vengeance, iiillicted by the living on the man Avho 
introduces an epidemic, into a Karen village. The 
unlucky individual incurs a jicrjietual debt, paj’- 
ahle by his descendants until the ‘value’ of each 
life lost in consequence is wiped out. Vengeance 
for slights and injuries infiictcd on spirits is, of 
course, expected. Thus, lever is tlie natural 
con.sequence of mocking at a spirit-shrine (natsin, 
nat-thitpin ). 

Tliere is a inixtnre of the ideas of the bonevolenl guardian and 
the nialigiiiint sjuril. in this connexion, no doubt due U> tbe notion 
of vengeance abo\e alluded to. This conicH out cleurl.\ in the 
legend of Mali.igiri oi jMaga.ve Nat, one of tbe Tbirty-sei ’en. He 
was in the stori u blackHiiiit b put to a cruel death at Tagaung, the 
first capital of tbe Biirniuiis, and he i.s also the bouse guardian 
of to-day {etngsaung nat). He causes a fatal colic, known as 
Tagaung colic, and n>cognized us such in Burmese pharmacy. 
Among the Kacbins disease and death are caused by the action 
of ancestors, who have become nuts, and nain by the bite of nafs. 
In llMii a quantity of circumstantial eviuence was produced to 
the Luml Keienue Settlciiuiit Olbceof .Mandalay as to a numlu'r 
of deaths occurring m sm cession m consequence of ciillivating 
certain fields of the Kuniii'/,a ami Naimuuiuvvza iticins(cultivuleo 
areas), all attnliuled to the ai tioii of tbe guardian nats. 

15 . Guardians.— I'he jieople of Burma regard 
guardian spirits Avith mixed feelings. 'I'hey Took 
to them for sunport and safety in all conditions of 
life, and at the same time eonsidci them to be 
decidedly capable of infinite miscliicf. They occupy 
a place inidAvay betAveeii the indillereiit heneiolent 
spirit and the actively malignant spirit. The pre- 
doiiiiiiant feeling towards tin; guardians is tiiat 
they have to he kept in a good t emjier. 

Giiaidians are, of eouise, infinite in their variety, 
as everything connected with mankind and his 
environment has its guardian. The piojiitiatory 
candles ollered everywliere at pagodas are in the 
shape of the guardian naf of the »lay on Avhieh the 
worshipper Avas born. 'I'lie cumhiiiation of the 
guardians of the birthdays of the hiidal pair con¬ 
trols the lucky and unlucky days for marriage. 
All tills, however, is Bruhmanic influence on a 
Buddhist people. 

(а) Human guardians.—The Sgau and IVo Karens say that 
every man has his guardian (/a), which may wander in his sleep 
or be stolen bj demons, and then follow sickness and death. 
Sickness can be removed only by a aacrilice at which every mem¬ 
ber of the famil\ must be iiresent, or it is unavailing. Incident¬ 
ally Ibis IS a (oiuHe for reluctance to being baptized as a Christian, 
as refusal to join in the ceremony is looked on as committing 
murder; or, on the other hand, it may lead to entire families 
being baptized together. A convert to C'hristiaiiity is treated os 
dead, and there is a mock burial to induce bis la to believe that the 
convert really is dead, so as not to miss him at the next saenflee 
for restoration to health 

(б) House guardians. —The eingsaung nat, or house guardian, 
is regarded and treated in a great variety of ways. One use 
made of him liy the Taluiiigs is to scare away burglars. The 
Burmese have largely incorporated their ideas regarding him 
into their ociiuired Buddhism, and make images of Buddha 
(thayb) out of the bones of respected relatives who have been 
cremated, ground to powder, and mixed with wood-oil (tJn.\i.i). 
They pray Ui these images as the house guardians. The incor¬ 
poreal house naf of the Burman, however, lives in the south ptist 
of the house (thabj/i'teing), and so it is adorned uilli leaves, and 
all corpses are placed beside it wlien laid out. Among tbe 
Taungtbus the interest of the house guardian in the people is so 
great that he must be informed if the family is increased or 
decreased in size. The Karens think that the best way to pro¬ 
pitiate the house guardian is Ui supply him with liquor—an 
instance of antliropomorjihisin. The abiding terrors of the Wild 
Wa are Anya and Liyea, his house guardians, and he pro 
pitiates tliem with perpetual sacriflces of considerable value 

I whenever anything goes wrong. 

I (c) yuiage and toum guardians.—The terror of the house 
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ffuardian exhibited by the Wild Wa in intensified to such an ex¬ 
tent uhen he eontcniplates HUuni Yen;;, the villit^rr ^imrdiuii, 
that it has led to tlie human anennce and to the head-hunting; for 
that purpose which have made liini famous throutfhout Huriiia 
and Indo-Chma and mam jiarts of China itself Amorif; the 
Burmans and the jieople ^;l•nerall\ the \illaf;e and town 7iatK 
(Ywu naunrj, Af i/oirui) ^re re(;arded much m tlie same light as 
ate the house natx 

(rf) Tritial and national qvardianii -Among the Chins the 
founders of elans {khtin) an- the guardians of nil their descend¬ 
ants - a fact uliicli gives a clue to Mie mstitufion of tribal or 
State guardians generally .Sometimes the State or national 
guardian exists- at. a special loealiti, but has no particular {-ere- 
4ionial attached to him. Thus Lei, the national guardian of the 
Sawngtung Karens, lives on I^oi Maw Hill, but is not propitiated , 
and Nang Naga, the female nat ot Yang Iliia Hin Hill at Keng- 
tiiiig, who is the guardian of that State, has no particular 
ceremonies belonging to her This w modified usuallv to an 
annual festival, os W'llli the Hpons, w’ho are said to know of no 
other sjiirit than the (Ireat Nat (Natgvi), and have the idea of 
the n.xtioiud guarriian in its 8iin)ilest form. Formal worship on 
a larg-e scale is, liowever, fairh coiuinon, as with the Kachins 
It IS sometimes most reverential, as when the Szi Kai-hins 
worship Yiiiinii with liared head and crouching attitude. 
Wanneui or I’le Nat of the Taungvos is a generic name for the 
guardians of groiijiH of villages. He is worshipped at a consnler- 
able festival held annually. 

(c) Vroyfrtii miardutns. —The guardians of objeet-s belonging 
to or connccteil w ith mankind assume an inflnit.e variety of f«>rm 
Evamples are the spirit maidens (nat-tharni) who guarded the 
ehweri ro.val umbrellas at the Palace of Mandalay, one being 
specially attached to each. Racing boats, and therefore the 
roval boats, are possessions of great value in Burma, and the 
whole world of the nafs was called in to guard those at the Royal 
Palace of the late d,\ nasty. The guardians were rejiresented hy 
carvings and pictures iii great variety all over tlie boats * squir- 
rels, tigers, fish, hinls, centipedes, natt> of Indian origin, men, 
centaurs(af/iamoA;I;t), croeoniles, parrots, nats of the sun and 
moon, and the man-lmn {manvthma) The lake-dwellers of the 
Yawnp llwc Lake, the Intlias, have copied this idea in the 
worship of the Upautntdaw-k, five images of Buddha, on their 
ancestral barge To this category of iiatx belong the Oktazaun|;, 
or treasure-guardians, of the Burmese, wlio arc spirit maidens in 
charge of treasures buried in the earth Sawlapaw, tlie lute 
great chief of the Red Karens, hud a special spit it-guardcd 
treasury above ground (atUchaw) , hut this was due to Shan 
influence 

l6. Propitiation.—(1) Ceremonies. —All propiti¬ 
atory ocreinonics anionf^ the wild trilies end in 
drinking and dancing, and commonly in drunken 
oigies. Among the Buiman villagtjra a ty^jdcal 
instance of the iirot ednre at .such a ceremony is that 
heie extracted from the Upper Burma Gazetteer, 
pt. i. vol, ii. p, 30: 

‘ The rites were performed in a stretch of thick Jungle, about 
a quarter of a mile from the village There were aliout twenty 
men and as many hoys, but no women. Although women are 
most commonly the hierophants in the exorcism of naf«, they 
are never present at formal nat feasts. The natsin (shrine) was 
a small wooden house on piles at the fool of a fine padauk tree, 
which was connected at the back of the door of the shrine by a 
number of plies of white thread, called the bridge. The 
spirit ordinarily lived in this tree, and only came to the shrine 
to secure Hie offerings. He was a jungle spirit, a hamadryad. 
Their ofliciating wise man was an old Bunnan of no particular 
position in tlie village. He commenced proceedings by offering 
a corked bottle of kaungyi (rice beer) to the sfikthd (jungle 
spirit) of the padauk tree. This was followed by another of 
water, and then litile heaps ot lapft (tea salaii) placed on large 
leaves were deposited with the same genuflexions as are custom¬ 
ary at the pagoda. This was done by the assembled villagers, 
and, while it was ^oiiig on, the naya (wise man) sprinkled water 
all round the shrine, and strewed nee in hanclfuls about it. 
This rice was furnished hy each household in the village. The 
ofliciating saya then recited a long prayer for rain from tlie 
nortli and from the south (winch was the mam object of the 
ceremony), and for peace and deliverance, and for immunity 
from evil generally ’ 

A formal tug-of-war is performed by the whole village taking 
sides This is a Bunnan ceremony, and its object is to rouse 
the them nats, spirits of the showers, to come out of the stars, 
whii'h arc their houses. In the Chmdwin district a hamhoo 
basket, on which is painted a wonmn’H face, swalhed in a jaiiket 
and 6kirt(famci»), is carried on amun's shoulders, to the dancing 
of youtlis and maidens. 

(2) Offerings and saeri^ces. —The Kachins give 
an explanation of the objects of animal sacrifices 
and oi the common practice of consuming the flesh 
of the sacrifice. They say that, when they are in 
trouble, tbeir primeval mother, Chang-hko, de¬ 
mands the pigs and tlie cattle, or she will eat out 
their lives. So, when any one is sick, they say, 
‘We must eat to the nats.* The Kachins have, 
further, an illuminating custom of being able to 
promise the sacrifice ordered by the tunisa (exor¬ 


cist) at some future time, if it be not available 
when first ordered. Here we seem to have the 
embryo of the idea leading to tlie pictures and 
elhgies, in lieu of actual sacrifice, used by the 
Cliiiiese and theii followers in Indo-China. 

The principle of sacrifice is to give a small portion 
of the animal or thing sacriiieed to the nats and to 
devour the lest, or to eat uji what lias temporarily 
been dejiosited as an otlenng. Sometimes only the 
useless parts of the sacrifice are oll'ered. ilius 
the ^^'hlte Karens give up small jiortions only, 
and the Kachins a portion, cut off by the village 
hutchei {kt/ftng-Jong), of all animals taken in hunt¬ 
ing, to the house guardians as ‘ nats' flesh.’ Among 
the llurmans the cilihle parts of large animals sacri¬ 
ficed are placed on the shrine for a short time, 
'rile commoner practice, however, is to give what is 
n.seles.s. Hurmans hang round shrines the entrails 
of fowls u.sed for divimif ion. Sonu! Kachins give 
only the oflal of sacrificed animals, while Red 
Karens deposit the head, ears, legs, and entrails, 
on the shrines of mitK. 

Absolute sacrifice, though un(‘oninion on any 
considerable scale, is not unknown. In times of 
sickness, Red Karens give ollerings of pigs, fowls, 
rice, and liquor, at the cemetery, to the evil spirit, 
lui. Akhas otter a jiortion of all feasts to the 
ancestors, at the place where the last death occurred, 
or to the west of the house ‘ where the ancestors 
live,’ in a pot whicli is afterwards buried. 

On a small scale, absolute sacrifice is common 
enough. Burman.s always pour out a libation 
[yesetkga) at alms-givings and funerals. Maru 
Kachins make a libution to the nats before drink¬ 
ing any liquor. 'Palaings oiler the fiist moi.sel of 
all food to the village guardian, by holding the 
platter in the air. At the grtsat national pastime, 
boat-racing, there is always a preliminary paddle 
over the course by both sides to projiitiate the 
guardian spirits ol the river ; ‘ at the stem of each 
boat a man crouches, holding with outstretched 
arm a bunch of plantains, some cooked rice, flowers, 
and betel’ ( 8 cott, The Bunnan, ii. 511). 

'J'he animals and food sacrificed are usually those 
used for food by the people : huiraloes, pigs, fowls 
(Kachins, Chins, Karens); pigs and fowls (Was, 
Shans, Rurmans, White Karens); <logs (Kachins, 
Chins); cows and goats (Kachins, Chins); fish and 
eggs (most tribes). Of vegetable foods, cooked rice 
is the usual ofl'ering, and aLso the locally made 
liquors. Taungthu.s offer annually fish (ngdpein), 
liquor, rice, and the household stew in Kason 
(April-May) to the house nats \ and fi.sh, rice, 
ginger, salt, and chillies in Nayon (May-June) to 
the village nats. 

Vj. Human sacrifice.—There can be no doubt 
that human sacrifice prevailed in Jhirma until 
recent days, both as a propitiatory and as a jire- 
ventive action in reference to the unseen powers ; 
and, in the case of the Wild Was, the extension of 
the practice even to the jiresent time in the form 
of head hunting is of the greatest interest, because 
that custom has there a direct ceremonial origin. 

( 1 ) Bur/nans. When Alaiinghpaya, the founder 
of the last or Alonipra dynasty of Burma, founded 
Rangoon in 1755, lie sacrificed a Talaing prince, 
who.se spirit became the Sole Natgyi, or Guardian 
(Myosade), of Rangoon, still worshiyiped at the Sul 6 
J’agoda, a prominent shrine in the heart of the 
now great, city. When his last great successor, 
Mindon Min, father of 'i'hibaw who was deposed 
in 1885, founded Mandalay in 1857, he caused a 
jiregnant Avoman to be slain at night on the advice 
of a pound (Hindu astrologer), in order that her 
spirit might become the guardian nat of the new 
city. Offerings of fruit and food were openly made 
by the king in the palace to the spirit of the dead 
woman, which was supjiosed to have taken the 
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.shape of a snake. It !s))uuld he Ixirnu in niiinl 
that the word ‘ AlauTi<^li)»!iya ' as a name means 
‘a coniinj' Buddha,’and tliat Mindon Min was a 
strict Buddhist in ordinary life. In the Anjrlo- 
Burman war of 1826, the commander ol the Bur¬ 
mese army, the IMiklian Wiin^yl, jiroposed to oiler 
tlie Kuiopean jn isuners at Ava as a saeiilice to the 
lints, and sent t.lieiii to the Aun<;hiidc J..ake, near 
Mandalay, lor the purpose. 

In adilition to this direct evidene.e, there is that 
alfordiMi by tin* stone fi^jfiues, graspin;; j-lubs, as 
jruardians {siutf), at the corneis of l.he city walls 
at Mandalay, seate<i above jars tilled with oil of 
various kinds, (hreumstantial tales exist of human 
sac.riliees on the si't.tinj; ui) ol such lipires both at 
Amarapnra (1782) and at Mainlalay. 

'I’he obje('t of such human sacrifices, ahso 
attached to the foundation of the main city fjates, 
IS that I he haunting ‘;host (yinlscm) of the de- 
e(;ase<l shall hover aliout the j)hice, and attack all 
stran^mrs w ho come w’ith evil intentions. 'Fhe 
frequent chanj;e of capital whnth has occurred 
throu<;hout Bunneso history is said by the Bur- 
mans to have been <lue, to the loss of elliciency on 
the part of the {guardians, as shown by the dis- 
app(*aranceof the oil in the jars under their imaj^es, 
and othei j>orlent.s. 

(2) S/iiins. About a hundred years a^^o the 
boundaiy at K«‘n^law betw*een the Shan States 
of Keuj'tunj' ami Kenphuiifj:, now tin* British 
and Chinese boundary, was h.ved by buiyiii}' tw'o 
men alive, one facin*' north and the other south. 
In British times two irnaj^es of Bmldha w-ere sub¬ 
stituted, back to back, at the same place for the 
same puipo.se. 

(.1) lllntr. Knrnis miri JJminirs. —"White (Mepu) 
Karens have abandoned slavery, but, while it ex¬ 
isted, slaves were buried alive with their masters. 
A small hole was left thronj;h which they coubl 
breathe, and food wn,s supplied to them for seven 
•lays, if they could then lise unaided from then 
graves, they became free. The .same thing is said 
of the I>anaws. 

(4) JVdiJ Wns. hritr/Jiinif nifjf. —The Wild Was 
expose human heads for the general projiitiation 
of guardian sjdnts, the custom being one oi tbe 
most instructive among those to be observed in 
liurma, as these iteople have to hunt annually for 
the heails they thus set up. The Wild Was’ own 
description of the origin of their head-hunting is 
thus given in the Asiatic Quarterly liei'iew, Jan. 
ISS)6: 

' Ya Tliawm and V'a Iltiii arc the father and mother spirits of 
Oic W us, and of all their B)iu its alone were g-eniul and benignant. 
Tlie most seemh ofTerinp to them was a snow-white (cnnnmg 
skull The ordinary sai'riflccs on s]iecial ocfasioiiH were, how¬ 
ever, to be biilIjilop.s, bullorkB, pa'S, and fowls, with plentiful 
libations ol iice spirit. The siiecial occasions were marriage, 
the oomnienoement of a war, deuLli, and the luitting up ol a 
human skull. In additior to these meat offerings, a human 
ikull was always desirable under exceptional circuiiistancxis, or 
for B]X‘cial objects Thus, when a new village was foundeil, a 
skull was an imperative necessity. It there were a drought 
which threatened a luilure of the crops, no means would be so 
successful in bringing ram as the dedication of a skull. If 
disease swept a wav many victims, a skull alone would stay the 
pestilence. But the good parental ogres expresbly said it ww 
not necessary that the villagers shoulii slav a man in order to 
get his head.* They might get the skull by barter.' 

The regulated pusting uji uf meii’.s beadu ensare.s 
plenty ol dogs (to cat), corn, and liquor. The Wa 
regards his skulls as a pnitection against the spirits 
of evil. Without a skull his harvest might fail, 
his kine miglit- die, tlie ancestral .spirits might Ihj 
enraged, or malignant sjiirits might gain entrance 
to the village and kill the inhabitants or drink all 
the liquor. 

The skulls are placed on posts {tak-keng) or in 
an avenue approaching the village, usually under 
over-arching trees or dense undergrowth, after the 
fashion of the Kachin avenue approach, which 


consi.st.s of po.sts ornamcnlcd >m11i .s> mWil.s and 
imitation wcajxm^ to kc<‘j> oil'evil spiiits. 

A Wa never niis.ses an opjiortnnity ol taking a 
head, because the ghost of the dead man hangs 
about his skull and resents tlie a])pioa( li of ol.liei 
sjiirits. For this reason tin* skulls of sirangeis aie 
the most \aliia,ble, for such a ghost does not know 
liis way about, and cannot possibly wander tioin 
his earthly remain.s. An niijirotected .strangei i.s 
therefore pretty sure to lose his head il he wanderH 
among the Wihl Was, no matter what t he tune of 
the yeai may be. The more eminent he is, the 
more sure he is to die. 

'I’licre is a regular s(*ason for head-hunting—in 
Marcli and Ajuii—to proteet the erojis, and at least 
one new head is reipiired annually. 'I’he head¬ 
hunting party is usually about a dozen strong. 
Villages are never attacked, nor does the party 
leave its own country. 'I’liey .sometimes meet and 
attack each <»ther foi' heads, but this does not jiro- 
voke revenge. 'I'liere is a taiifl for heads when 
bought, aceoiding to ease in securing them. Lem 
are lowest; Lalui mui li more exjM'iisive : (^liinese 
very exyumsive; ordinary Shan are rare ; Biirme.se 
never secured. 

When Ih'iwIs are brought home tliere is a general 
dance ending in drunken orgies, 'I'liey are cleaned 
h(*lore being pul up. No ollerings are ever made 
in the avenue of skulls, and sacniicesare all made 
at the spirit-house in tlie village, wliiU* the bones, 
skins, horns, bools, and feathers are deposited there 
or in in<livi<lual houses, never in the avenue. 

One proof ol the sacrificial nature of Ihe human 
head-hunting lies in the treatment ol buffalo heads. 
Kach house stands apart on its oavu plot of uneven 
ground, and i.s usually enclosed within a slight 
tence. Inside this is the record of the number of 
bullaloes tbe owner has saeiiliced to the sjiirits. 
I'or each beast he puts up a foiked stick, in shape 
like the letter and there are usually row's of 
these from three or four to hundreds. The heads 
thus represented are jiiled up in a heap at the end 
of the house, as a guarantee of good mitli in the 
matter of the sticks. 

As a conscMjucnce of this he>ad-hunting habit, 
Wa villages are cleverly contrived savage fort¬ 
resses; but, except hi this matter, the Wild Was 
aie liarniless, unenterjirising agriculturists, well 
behaveil and industrious. 

The breakiii}; down of the eiistoni from actual head-hunting 
to mere symhohsm is seen from the Chinese view-of the W'a.H 
The\ leokon the W'a’s civilir-ution b\ his method of hcad- 
eolleeting The most bavage, the Wild W'as proper, are those 
W’ho take any heads, next those who take heads in flerhts onlv, 
next those wdio mereh buy them, and the most eivihzed are 
those who substitute heads of hears, iianthers, and other wild 
beasts for human heads. There are, hnw'over, real Wild Wab 
who ring all these changes round the head-hunting centrt, 
which IB about the Nawng Hkeo Lake 

i8. Protective action.—Ajiart from the emjdoy- 
nieiit of such agents as mediums, exorcists, ami 
the like, with their arts, such as necromancy, 
magic, and so on, the peojdes of Burma take pro¬ 
tective action on their own account against the 
unseen powers fif evil. This is roughly a residuum 
of the various kinds of knowdedge that their ‘ wise 
men ’ have tauglit them. No part of the population 
is tree from the resultant practices. Buddhism is 
quite powerless not only to restrain these practices, 
hut even to help the people to escape from them. 
Orthodox Buddhist monks will not, in the more 
civilized jjarts and under the ordinary conditions 
of life, join in the more openly Animistic protective 
ceremonies, yet they wdll he present on suiriciently 
imjiortant occasions, and take, as it were, a scrip- 
tuml share in them. The use of the monk at 
deathbeds, wdth which he is not professionally 
concerned, and which he is not always asked to 
attend, is that the good influence of his pious 
presence may keep away evil spirits. His pres- 
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ence is, in fact, an additional protective cliarm 
aj^ainst the n<its. 

(1) General prote-ctiun .—In all liurnicsc liouseH there is kept 
a jK)t of eharincd wat-er {nyau)uji/e-o), over which an astrologfer 
has uttered spells This water is sprinkled ahout the house, as 
a protection atrainst evil s)>iriL8 ('eneralJ.i. Another specific for 
protection airainst trouhJesoine taniiliur sinrits is a change of 
name practised hy Huriuans and Shaiis. Uurnians when on a 
Journey keep away evil spirits hy t^ irig a hun<*h of plantains 
and a t wig of the thahye tree to a cart or boat An offering to 
the nearest shrine (natHtn) each tune a fishing boat is launched 
will prevent tiie nutii from iiiterfeiing with a tiaul. Hunters tie 
back tlie twigs of any large tree tlie\ meet in their way, to scare 
away the forest demoiiH (tawxaiinfj nat) At all boat-races the 
main object of the preliminary jmddle over the course witli 
offerings is to pre\ cut tiie natk wlio inliabit that particular reach 
of the river from interfering with the race. 

(2) SjienJicuclKin — (a) Protection agaiiiKi Die Hpirits nf there.- 
eently deceased. —The Kacfiins and other tribes put up entangle¬ 
ments to prevent t-he dead from entering tfieir villages, and 
supply them wiLli models of whatever they may be supposed to 
want. The protective nature of the death ceremonie.s comes 
out clearly’ in those of the Taungthus, who tic the thumbs and 
great toes Uigetlier, and release the spirit hy measuring the 
corjise with twisted cotton, setting food before it, f-aking it to 
the cemeterv, jiourmg water over the face as an emblem of the 
division between the quick and the dead ‘as a stream divides 
countries,’ and setting a torch in front of the biers of persons 
d.ving on holidays (when domestic ceremoiiies are impossible) 
‘toshow the way.’ Among the i’udaiings the bodies of women 
who die 111 childliirth are first beaten with sticks to ascertain 
death, and are tiieii cut open, so that the infant nia\ be buried 
separately The i)rot<?ction here is found in tlie idea that the 
woman's sjurit w’ill hover round tiie infant and leave the village 
alone. 

(b) Protection aijainst epidemics —Tlie avowed attitude of 
the Karens towards ceremonials in times of distress explains 
them. Tliey sa\ tiiat at such tunes it is well to make yicace 
with all religions. This feeling coiiich out in all popular efforts 
in Hurnia to scare away the sjiints that cause epidemics. 
Kurinans paint the figure of an ogre (hala) on a pot, which is 
then lirokeii. On three nights tiie wdiole village turns out to 
frighten away the spirits of disease h> noise. If that fails, the 
Buddhist iiioiiks are called in to preach away the pestilence. 
If that fails, the village and tlie sick aie abandoned. Before the 
peojile return, the monks read ‘the Law ' (iJainmathai)through 
the streets, the nut shrine is repaired, and new offenngH arc 
abundantly supplied Among the Talaings, when the Bmldhist 
ceremoiiiai has faile<l, the Village Sav mg Ceremony 

is resorted to. This is pure dcvil-dancing on the part of the 
people, who impersonate evil spirits (tase), ogres (oatu), nuts, 
witches, dogs, and pigs. The onject is to get an answer from 
the spirits tliat the sick will recover. Tliere is always a favour¬ 
able answer, wbercupoii tliere is a wild rush for the Uippyas 
(errant butterfly souls of the sick). Tbe,v are captured in loin¬ 
cloths (pasii) and sliaken over the bead of the sick. Burmans 
drive away the eholeia nat by beating the roof and making as 
much noise as {lossible {thayetop), after a (Buddhist) ceremony 
of consecrating W'ater-vessels (puyet-o), wbieh contain, inter aha, 
sticks with ,vellow Strings wound round them. These stringsure 
afterwards worn as propliilaiTic bracelets, and ai» also hung 
round the eaves of ttie lionses in bags The nuise-making in aU 
these ceremniiies is largely copied from the Chinese. 

(c) Protection of houses and sacred buildings. —The Talaings 
suspend a coco-mil wrappeil in yellow or red clotli in the south¬ 
east angle-post, of a house, to invoke the protection of the house 

uardian (einysaunij nat), Miii Magaye, one of the Thirty-seven. 

he Burmans place a picc% of white cloth, with fragrant thandkd 
ointment, on the tops of all the posts, or on one in three, 
to protect all wooden buildings, houses, w’ayside rest-houses 
(zayats), and bridges from the ill-luck brought by the evil spirits 
inhabiting the knots m the wood of the posts. The object of 
striking the great hells on Buddliist pagoda platforms is sjunt- 
Bcariiig. During the foundation ceremony of a village pagoda 
built by a Shan, a round earthen vase, containing gold, silver, 
and precious stones, besides rice and sweetmeats, was closed 
w’ith wax, in whu'h a lighted taper w’as stuck, and deposited 
hy the builder in the south-eastern hole ma«le for the foundation. 
The builder also repeated a long praver while earth was being 
filled into the hole and sprinkled with water. All this was to 
scare away Uie great serpent in whose direction the south¬ 
eastern corner of the foundation pointed (Anderson, Mandalay 
to Momein, r>2). 

(3) Transfer of evil spirits: scape-goats.— ideas of in¬ 
ducing evil spirits to het.ake themselves elsewhere and of making 
scape-goats in some form or other are universal in Hunna. Red 
Karens have a scape-goat in the shape of an image of a horse or 
elephant carved on the top of a post set u^i at the harvest fes¬ 
tival {edu), and surrounded by offerings of rice sjiirit, fruit, and 
flowers. The animal is supposed to carry off all evil spirits to a 
safe distance. 8gau and I’wo Karens never forgive injuries, real 
or fancied, of village to village. When it is necessary, however, 
to combine in times of common danger, they create a scape-goat 
in the siiape of a man chosen ‘ to confess the sins of the nation.’ 
He runs off, and is r'aptured and made to repeat each injury in 
turn, which is settled then and there. Bunnaus, on ocxMWions 
of sickness, set up small figures of clay outside the house, and 
draw pictures of peai’oeks and hares (representing the spirits of 
the sun and moon respectively) on small fans kept in the house. 
Binall coffins, with miniature efllgie of the sick persons (a^dt) 


inside them, are buried to the east or the west of the tiouse. 
Thii ceremony {payntaya) is a protection against further sick¬ 
ness, and the image and pictures are scape-goats for carrying 
away tlic sjiirits of disease 

19 Divination.—(1) Generalmethoda. —In Jiurnia, 
di%’inati<in i.s leit to tlie people by the inonk.s, and 
the JJcitton (iJitthavana, Tlie Collection of False 
Doctrines), tlic peat hook used by tlie Jiedin.sayas 
(imported Indian astrologers), is not admitted into 
the monasteries. 'JMie governing jirmeiple is, as 
elsewh(;re, augury from nncontrollahle chance. 
The Kachins heat bamboos {satmtn) till they split, 
and the length of tlie resulting lihres settles (lie 
augur^L So do the knots in torn leaves {.duppa 
mot) —a system of augury copied hy tlu’ ilpons 
under another name. Szi Kacliins count the odd 
hlJcks in each grou}i placed hajihazard between 
the fingers of one hand, out of thirty-three selected 
hamhcHis. ('bins go hy the direction in whicli the 
blood of sacrifice.^ Hows. Burmans boil egg.s hard, 
and judge hy the whiteness: the whiter the egg, 
the 11101 e favourable the omen. 

The most important form of divination in Burma 
is that of the Karens, from the hones of fowls. 
This lias Hpreail far and wiile, and deludes 
everything in the Bed Kanui’s life, even the 
succession to the chiefshif). Any one can divine. 
The thigh and wing hones are scraped till holes 
appear, and that hone is selected in which the 
holes are even. Ihts of bamboo are placed in the 
holes, and the augury is taken from the slant of 
the bamboos: outwards, for; inwards, against. 
Amon^ the Kachins the hones are kejit until they 
are gnmeil witli the .smoke of years, as they have 
then acquired an established reputation. Wai 
chiefs kee)i such old hones in carved ham boo 
phials, and usually store them in tlie rooi. 

Kaeliins use also the brains, sinews, and entrails 
of fowls, and the entrails of cattle and pigs. 
Divining from the entrails of fowls is common 
among the Burmans. The birds are cut open from 
the tail, and the entrails are extracted and turned 
larger side uppermost. The longer ami tliiekiu 
they are, and the larger the stomach, the more 
favourable the omen. The White Karens extend 
the idea to the livers of fowls and jugs : smooth, 
straight, or pale wins; nialformed or dark loses. 
This augurv is so trusted that it will .serve to 
break oil' a love match. 

Sjiirit action is also brought into play for the 
purjioses of liivination. Among the Taungtliu.s, 
if the offerings at tlie annual festival to tlie village 
guardian uie insuHicient for the ajijietites of those 
jiresent, there will he a had harvest. The heavi¬ 
ness of a good croi) dejicnds on the sui jilus aftei 
all have linished. At funerals, Kachins |>la(;e heajis 
of rice-flour at or near graves. If thej” are found 
to have been disturbed in the morning, there will 
be another death in the family. One kind of 
augury the Burmese jieojde have in common with 
most of the world. Sgau and l^wo Karens jdace a 
clod of earth under the pillow, so that dreams may 
point out the jiroper site for hill-side cultivation 
(taungyd, forest-burning). 

The Chins enijiloy an obscure method of divina¬ 
tion from the contents of eggs blown through a 
hole at each end. After the operation the shells 
are placed on sticks with some cock’s feathers. 

(2) Ordeals and oai/w.—Ordeals and oaths aie 
hardly sejiarated in the native mind in Burma, 
and each is in reality a form of divination. Oaths 
of the native sort arc in consequence much dreaded, 
whereas the form adopted by the English {chanzd) 
from the Buddhists, with its Indian spiritual 
horrors, has not now any Hujiernaturally terrifying 
efiect. 

(a) Ordeals.—Trial by ordeal (kabbd) was constantly in re¬ 
quisition in the native courts, and the treatment of witohei 
was horrible. There were four rt-KiiIar kinds of Judicial ordeal. 
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( 1 ) Oandle-burning (mi-htwi). Oatidles are placed on an altar, 
and the party loses whose candle goes out first. (2) Thrusting 
the finger into molten lead (hke-htauk). The furo>finger is 

S rotected except at the tip; the least liurt, as doculed I 13 the 
ow of serum on pricking, wins. (3) Water ordeals 
Whichever party can stay under in deep water longest wins. 
( 4 ) Chewing or swallowing rice («onMi«). The guilty cannot 
swallow, probably through anxiety affecting the nerves. This 
is also a common Indian idea. 

Kachins deposit stakes on each side. Rice is then boiled on 
a leaf; the best boiled rice wins. Among chiefs the accused puts 
his hand into water boiled in a bamboo ceremonially selected 
by an exorcist (tumna). If the skin comes off, he loses. 

( 6 ) Oal/is.—Among Lai Chins, the oaths most feared are 
drinking water which has been poured over a tiger’s skull, and 
drinking blood mixed with liquor. Among the Northern Chins, 
contracting chiefs jiour liquor over a cow and shoot or stab Lhe 
animal, cut off the tail, and smear their faces, to an imprecatory 
chant. A stone is set up to mark the spot. The oath most 
feared by the people is to eat earth. Sgau and Pwo Karens lay 
hands on the sacrifice (buffalo) m settlement of claims, and 
divide it into ]K)rtions, each party eating half his portion and 
burying the rest. 

(c) Oat/is 0 / allegiance.—Amona Sgau and Pwo Karons, 
individuals, villages, and clans are uound together by drinking 
spirits in which the blood of the parties has bcon mixed. 
Blood-brotherhood of this nature is also known among the 
Burmans. Another method of swearing allegiance is to divide 
an ox exactlj in two, and every inoinherof each contracting 
party eats a part of the half belonging to his party. Kach side 
also takes one born so inatked that they are recognized as being 
a pair. Production of the horn comjiels either party tt» aid the 
other in any circumstances. See Brotiirriiooi) (artif.) i. 3. 

(3) Astrologi/.—The Buraian is so fettered by 
his lioroseope \sadd) and the lucky and unlucky 
days for liiin recorded therein, which are taught 
him in rliymes (lingd) from childhood, that the 
character *ha.s been ^dven him iiy stranj^ers of 
alternate idlenes.^ ami ener^^y. But hotii are en¬ 
forced by the numerous days and seasons when he 
may not work without di.sa.ster to hiiii.self. Un- 
luclcy days (pi/ntthdt/ftnc) cause him so much fear 
that he will re.sort to all .sorts of excuses to avoid 
business on them. Similarly, on lucky days {yet- 
yOza) he will w'ork beyond his strenjith, becau.so 
he isa.s.sured of success. 'I’liese facts are worthy of 
carelul attention, as it is so easy for European 
ob.servers to mistake Asiatic.s : «.y., the character of 
laziness given to the Nicobare.se is greatly due to 
their habit of holding their very frequent feasts 
and necromantic ceremonies all tlirough the night. 

Burmese astrology, and the superstitions on 
which it is based, are prima farie Indian. Many 
of the terms used are certainly Indian. Neverthe¬ 
less, they are only partially Indian, and Chinese 
influence has had much to do with the development 
of Burmese astrology as we now find it. The 
astrologers of the Burmese Court were all ponvdx 
(supi)osed Brahmans from Manipur), whose chief 
study was the Samaveda, and whose books were 
the Tantra, Jyoti, and Kama Sastras of Bengal. 
Their title was Bedin.saya, ‘ learned in the Vedan- 
gas.’ 'I’heir astronomy is purely Hindu. They 
worked the Koyal clep.sydra, calculated the 
im;idence of the year and the intercalary months, 
drew up the horoscopes, calculated the lucky days, 
and told fortune.s. But they are dying out, and 
at no time did they have much influence on the 
astrology of the country side, which followed the 
Hpewifti—the Shan system of the Sixty-Year Cycle, 
80 well known in China, Siam, Cambodia, Aimam, 
etc.—for reckoning the calendar. Shan sooth¬ 
sayers are considered the most learned, and all 
their prognostications are worked out from the 
Hpewdn. Almost all the Burmese sunerstitions 
about the path of the dragon {nagd-hle), which 
regulates the lucky days, and the lucky rhymes 
{mingala linga) that control maiiiagesi, are taken 
direct from this table, which in its main lines is 
exactly that of 'Paoist fortune-tellers in China. 

The Hpewdn is usetl to work out horoscopes, 
settle marriages (by the theory of hostile pairs 
taught in yan-pet-llngd, rhymes known to every 
Rurme.se girl), partnershiiis, and undertakings 
generally ; and since, in Burma, the Shans have 


partially adopted the Buddhist calendar, such 
confusion is caused in the almanac that much 
practice and experience are required to work it. 
Hence partly its charm ami power. Its influence 
is proved by the fact that the Buddhist monks 
nowadays issue annually an almanac (mn/id-thtn- 
gdn), which shows many traces of the Hpewdn. 

Based on this diflicult method of calculation, a 
very complicated astrological system has been set 
up, which has, however, a strong admixture of Bud¬ 
dhist astrological notions in it. The day of birth 
is one governing point, and on horoscopes the days 
of the week are represented by numbers and 
symbols of ‘the piesiding animal of the day.’ 
Another governing point is the position of the 
dragon (topaiy nngn), as the great thing to aim at 
i.s to avoid facing its mouth in any tran.sactions, 
especially cattle-buying. This is iuscertained by 
the terminal syllables of the names of the days. 
The Hpewdn is also used to ascertain, by a simple 
calculation, which looks like a real puzzle to the 
uninitiated, what oflerings to the nats are suitable 
on any given day. 

Lucky and unlucky days are fixed according to 
the Shan and not the Burmese calendar; and, as 
they do not correspond, the Burman cannot cal¬ 
culate them for himself, and is thus forced to go to 
the astrologer. There is a long list of lucky days 
for building operations, picked, in eclectic fashion, 
out of the imported Ibiddhist and indigenous 
animals and nats ; the unlucky days depend on 
the final syllable of the names. Lastly, a long 
series of days arc individually unlucky for a very 
great variety of enterprises, practically for all the 
business of native life. I’lie lucky days in the 
month are in a considerable minority. 

There is a curious superstition as to bleeding, 
which has an astrological basis. The centre of 
vigour in the human body is believed to shift down¬ 
wards during the week : on Sunday it is in the head, 
Monday in the forehead, Tuesday in the shoulders, 
Wedne.sday in the mouth, chin, and cheeks, Thurs¬ 
day in the waist and hands, Friday in the breast 
and leg.s, Saturday in the abdomen and toes. 
Bleeding from any of these parts on their par¬ 
ticular day is considered very dangerous and 
sinister {l)pper liurtna Gazetteery pt. i. vol. ii. 
p. 63). 

20 . Necromancy.—(1) Nature of neeromnnry in 
Jiunna. —‘The object of the Burmans’ necromancy 
is to acquire influence over the spirits and make 
them do their bidding. Witches and wizards aie 
supposed to be materialized spirits or beings who 
can proje.cl their bodies into space and regulate 
their movements’ (Taw Sein Ko, Upper liurvia 
Gazetteer, pt. i. vol. ii. p. 73). Such beings are 
usually women. Although the familiar spirits and 
spells of the Burman necromancer can be shown to 
be chiefly Indian in origin, his incantations are 
composed in Sanskrit, Pali, Burmese, Talaing, and 
Shan, or in an unintedligible jargon made uj) of 
one or more of these languages, thus showing both 
their eclectic and their indigenous nature. They 
are used in conjunction with .something to be worn 
or kept with a view to protection from disease or 
injury of a pronounced kind-gunshot wounds, 
famine, plague, epidemics, hydrophobia, enemies 
in general, and the like. 

All necromancers {wezd, ‘ wise men ’) are mixed 
up in the Burnian’s mind, and are divided into 
good (mediums and exorcists) and bad (wizard.s 
and witches), and each of Hu* two categories is 
diviiled into four classes, according to the element 
with winch they work—mercury {pyadd), iron 
{than), medicine (se), magic squares {in). All this 
is Indian. 

Medicine, which among the Burmans is Indian 
in origin, is not clear of necromancy. The doctoi 
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(scthaind) is u mere quack, with an eni|)iiical 
know'ledjre of leaves, harks, /lowers, se«‘ds, roots, 
and a few uiinerals. 'Phe ildUnyd is a dietist, and 
the Uexndnimn)fn is a dru|L^;jist, but a doctor seldom 
combineM both juaetiees, and in eithei case, is 
lar{?ely necromantic, professin^j; to cure the vviteli- 
caused diseases (50w) commonly believed in. The 
position of the moon and t he stars has more to do 
with the cuie than tin* medicine, and the iioroscope 
tlian the dirt, (’ases oi death or failure to cure are 
attributed to error in the astrolopcalor horoscopic 
information supplied. In Lower Ilurma theie is 
sui»posed to h(‘ a wizaids’ town at Kale 'J’haun^;tot 
on the (Miindwin Kivei, with a wizard kin^, u ho 
can undo the ellects ot bewitchment in those wlio 
go on a jiilgrimage there. 

The methods of wild necromancy apjicar in the 
]>ractice of the Kachins. Somebody wants a jKiwer- 
ful man to be made ill. The tumsa (exoicist, 
wizard) recites the special charm necessary to 
cause the particular sickness de.sired, and mean¬ 
while his client plants a few stalks of long grass 
by the side of the road leading towaids the 
victim’s house. Then either adogoi a jiig is killed, 
and the body is wrapjn'd in grass and fila<*e«l by 
the road and left there, whih* sjiears are cast and 
shots lired in the same direction. The ceremony 
closes by the tuxnsa and each of those juesent 
taking u[) four or live stalks of grass and casiing 
them similarly towards the peison who is to Ik‘ 
charmed {Jciniipachin k/ii/cnniat) (E, C. S. (George, 
Upper liiirnin Ihizetteer, pt, i. vol. ii. ]». 427). 

(2) Ah'he.my tind palmiMry. —’Phe Hiirmese are 
inveterate ah hemists and ]iafmist,s, and their prac¬ 
tice IS a mi.xturc of all the occult superstitions 
known to the ])eo)tle, from Indian alciiemy aiul 
palmistry to Kaieii augury from chicken bones. 

(3) Exurrittm. — Pivil s|)ii its and inalignant ghosts 
(tn,\r, hnnnzn, thnye, ththet) are exorcized by the 
general public by making a loud jarring noise, by 
beating anything that comes in their way—walls 
and doors of houses, kettles, metal trnys, cymbals, 
and so on. In cases of sjiirit-caused sickness the 
nat is sometimes simply scared away by tin eats; 
but it is usual to ai»l>Iy drastic measures, such as 
.seveiely beating the patient and rubbing juingeiit 
substances into the eyes. 'Phe aigumentis that the 
ill-treatment falls on the spirit, and that, therefore, 
when it has departed, the jiatient will he free from 
any aftei ellects. 'Phe methods oi the exorci.sts 
are usually as eclectic as possible ; but among the 
Chins every spirit has its own s]»ecial sacrifice, 
kn<Avn only to the wise men and women, and will 
accej)t no other. 

Every professional curer of disease—physician, 
priest, medium, w'ise man, necromancei, or wizaid 
—is an exorcist, following practices that are hardly 
to be ditlerentialcd one from the other. 

(a) Priests.- idea of a priesthood is foreign to the un¬ 
tutored Indo-Ciiiiifsi* luind, and a recognized priestly class does 
not pmhL among the iincultivuted tribes in huniiu, or indeed 
among the more cn ilized populution. The persons who profess 
to deal with Hupcriiatural iiiattcra follow in ordinary life occupa¬ 
tions ejirremg no purtiriilar respect, often the reverse. The 
llurman, Talain^, or Shun jumgyi, or Uuddhist monk, is not 
technically a niinhster of religion, and the only approach to 
jinesthood among the Kachiiis is the jaiwa, who is an exorcist 
(tin/isa) practising his art for powerful chiefs (duu'as). Some 
tribes, notably the Kachins, have an incipient priesthootl, 
however, in the persons of their chicts, who alone can perform 
certain tribal and national sacrificeh ; and the idea ot personal 
sanctitv III Its very infanc.v is to he si-on in the triennial feast 
of the White Karens, at which men onl.i may be present. The 
cases of the tafuj/r, high priest chief of the I^hus, and of the 
damni/ii sawbwo, tlie hereditary jiriest of the nats among the 
Palaungs, are not to the point. The former is the result of a 
Jumble of Oliinese and Indo-f’hine.se ideas on the part of 
a tribe of Tibeto-lliirmaii origin w'ith strong Chinese proclivities, 
and the latter of a Mon-Arinam tribe settled in the Shan countr 3 ', 
of some education derived from Hurmosc sources. This last 
hereditary priesthood i.s an inaccurate adaptation of the Bur¬ 
mese thdthandbaing, or'liead of religion,’wliose title is usually 
with equal incorrectness translated b\ the Kiiglish term ‘arch- I 


bishop,’ as he is merely the chief of the heads of the Monastic 
Order ,niter pares. Ordinarily tlie priestly persutiags 
lb not to he <iistingiiiHhed from the iipcroiiiancer or exorcist, 
and acquires his <|ualificatioiib in the haiiie waj 
(/i) H ise men and u'nmen.—’l'Ue Ituriimn wise men and women 
and diviners gencralh (natsaw, tvmsa, niitwe) are mereh 
ordinary villagers of no social standing, who act in a qvasn 
prie8tl.v capacity us occasion demands. Tin- chief professional 
cxorcibt(of Indian oiigin)is the wisc-man physician who ‘ works 
III iron’ (than iveza), and is a vendor of charms against injury. 
The female medium is know-n as the iiat’s w-ife (natirudaw), and 
retains her powers onh so long as the nat possesses her and 
keejis her in an hystermal condition. This condition is recog 
ni/,c<l us neiTSsari, and a formal marriage with the nat ip 
celebrated. At the late Koval tiourt, under Indian intlnenee, 
mediums and professional evorcists, both mule (natsaj/a, natuk, 
natsaw, nattbunge) and female (natkadaw, natinennma), w'cre 
employed to rdiant and pray in the proper form at the State 
festivals 

(c) Quailfteations.—The qualillcatioiis of an exorcist or w'lse 
man eonimence with none at all, as in the case of the Wild Was, 
who have no priests or medmnis, and among whom any old man 
can conduct tlie iin ocations. The Ued KareiiH require verj' 
slight qualifications, and the diviners are iisualli selei^ted old 
men, who carrj out the natmnal chicken-hone div iiiutioii, and 
have charge of the village naf-shrine, lint the Kuchin exorcist 
(tumsa) succeeds to the oflii-c by natural selection after a volun¬ 
tary apprenticeshii>, and the Kachin diviner (nntwe), who is 
a iiiedmiii entirely under spirit puHsession, divinirtg while in 
a state of frenzy, has to undergo a severe aitprenticpship and 
ordeal to prove that he has communications with the sinrit 
world. 

Among the cmhzed Burmans, the qualifications of the exor¬ 
cists (hmawsaya) are niueli more sojihisticated The.v drink 
water in which ashes of scrolls containing cabalistic squares and 
mystic figure.*, have been mixi'd, or take special medicmcH, or 
are tatued w'lth figures of nats, niugic squares, and incantations. 
Some of these c\oicists iiiaintani t^heir reputation b> conjuring 
tucks (hkontelet pwe) wlm li arc regarded as miracles. 

(d) Methods .—^'fhe ordiiiuri use of an exorcist or medium is 
to ri-Rtore health, and the methods usually euqiloyed are magic 
and dancing In the Chindwin District, Aung Naiiig Nat 
causes cattle disease, and he is exorcized b> placing a betel bov 
and a pipe in a liag hung from a bainhoo jiole, and by dancing 
round tbe diseased animal, which is tied to a po.st Nome e\or- 
eist«ba\e u divining rod (invatan), with which thej thrush the 
possessed to drive out the witch in possession. The true 
dancing iiiedinnis arc geneiall.i woim n (nulivtin), who limit 
their ojieriitIons, as a rule, to historical i banting and whirling 
dam*es, though they occasioiialh exorcize as well. Such women 
W'e.ar a distinctive ganiu nt m the shape of a red cloth w’raiqied 
round the head Among the Talaings the dancing medium is 
of importiiiice, and is employed at tlie triennial nation.i.1 feast 
to the village giiuidians, to dunce aw'ui sickness in general A 
costume suited to the partii ular spirit to he addressed or 
invoked is customari among Burinans, Kachins, and otlic rs .i 
(Mistoni that IS speciall.i noticeable m the festivals in hoiiuui of 
the Thirti-seven Nats, when the dress of the medium is an 
essential part of tlie ceremony. 

(e) Ceie.monies .—A t,\T)ieul instance of a llurman exorcizing 
ccrcinonj, applicable also to the Kachins, fo diive out sickness 
is the following ‘ A bamboo altar is constructed in the house, 
and various offerings (boiled fowls, pork, iikintuins, coi'o-nuts, 
nee,, etc.) are placed on it tor tlie nat. ’Flu'exorcist (utifuttva) 
then stands a bright copjier or brass plate on end near t.he 
altar, and begins to chant, at the same time watching for 
the shadow of the nat on the polished copper. Wiieri this 
appears, the oflieiant begins to dance, and graduall.y w'orks her¬ 
self into a state of eesfasv. The state of tension produced 
frequently causes the iialieril. to do the same thing, with 
obvious results one wa.i or the other, es))ecially it, as not 
unscldurn happens, this invocation of the possessing spirit is 
continued for two or three days’ (Upper Burma Uazetteei, pt i. 
vol. 11. p. 29) 

Sick children are afiiicted by Chaungzoii Nat, the Spirit of 
the Junotion of the Waters. Little boats, in whn-h are placed 
an egg, some of the child’s hair, and some sweetmeats, are made 
and consigned, by way of providing a scape-goat, to the Irra¬ 
waddy after such e ceremony as that Just described 
{/) Spirit possession.—Tiw idea of spirit possession in other 
creatures than mediums has not been much developed in Burma , 
but Bunnans, possibly iimlcr Indian infiuence, believe that evil 
spirits and malignant ghosts enter into alligators and tigers and 
cause them f,o destroy imniiin life. 

(4) Magir,. —Tin* object of Burniose inaf^ic (pyin- 
mlet) is to secure lialliicination in respect of the 
five senses, ami toeonfer temporary invulnerability. 
Tills i.s achieved iiy potent mixtures, such as tbe 
following : equal jiarts of tbe livers of a human 
being, monkey, black dog, goat, cobra, and owl, 
and a whole lizard, pounded from iiiidiiigJit till 
dawn, and kejit in a gold or silver box, and nilibed 
on various parts of the body. This yvill secure 
.second .sight, invisibility, dtiath of an enemy, and 
a good many other ohjeets of de.sire. 

(a) Imlian influence. —Certain specific kinds of magic have 
no doubt come from India—W'hich accounts for the otherwise 
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puexlinff fact that Buddhist innnks {pimgyis) themselves are 
much addicted to it. That they tiave drawn on native Aiiimistie 
sources to enlarg;e their knowledfifo is hut natural The naiiio, 
story, and eYorcism of Ponnuka Nat are all from the West. He 
does mischief through an mvi8il)leagency in tliree ways; throw¬ 
ing stones at a house, heating jieople with a stick, and burning 
houses or villages. Invisihle btune-throwing on the roofs of 
houses, attributed to natn, is a common grievance in Burma. 

(ft) Wi/rf tribes. —Among the wilder tribes,inngic takes asiiiipler 
and more directly unH 0 i>hi 8 tic:ated form. The Mgau and the 
Pwo Karens, when embarking on an expedition, kill a hog or a 
fowl, and roll up in a leaf, with some salt, a portion of the heart, 
liver, and entrails. This tics up the heads of the enemy. 

(c) Articles subjected t<> intajie. —(i.) Unats. The Great Nat 
(Buddhist m origin) of the Palaungs visited Loi Heng Hill in 
Tawngpeng in a magic barge (hpaung setkyd). Inthas, who are 
lake-awcllers on the Yawiip Hw'c Lake, worship the magic Imut 
(hpauiiy-daiv) in which their original ancestor came (proliahly of 
Burmese origin) —(ii.) Strme.s. At Nvaung-ii there is a twisted 
stone, in which dwells Ape Bhwe Myosin, a spirit. If the sick 
can lift it, they will reco^ er ; if not. they will die. On Mandalay 
Hill, before a shrine, there is a flat oval stone. If the stone is 
heavy to lift, it is a had sign for a lourney.—(iii.) Charms. 
There are numerous charms for invulnerahility and seciiritv 
from violence, which consist of internal medicine, bathing in 
mediiuited water, carrying balls of uiercur>, iron, or orpmient, 
and amulets and talismans about the body, especiallv in the 
head-dressff/uunr/ftanru;), or w'earing small silver charms inserted 
under theskin, which is tatuedwothllguresaiid cabalistic squares. 
The mam charms for invulnerahilit.v are Indian, and are con¬ 
nected with the legend of Bawithada, the miraculous leafier, 
which IS but the Burmese pronunciation of an uncorrupted Pali 
form 

(5) Evil eye. —Excojit as the result of lliiidii 
inHlienee, the idea of the evil eye {lusoytkyu) Iiun 
nevei developed in IJurnia, thou^li it exists ; and 
among the Kachins .some people who have two 
souls (nunda)y one of ulindi possesses the evil eye, 
are looked upon as dangeious, and are mnideieil. 

( 6 ) I'atumg .—Every self-iespecting Burman is 
extensively tatued from the waist to the knee. 
The pructi(*(‘ is largely eonneeted with magic. 

(ff) Male — Amo’iig Burniatis the tatuing is almost 

always for reasons of magic Exorcists (hinawsayo) attain 
their powers h\ being tallied w'lth figures of iiats, iiiciuitaliotis, 
and cuhalist,ic squares (in). With these also eieri Biirmuri is 
tatued. Being tatued with figures of nats in ri‘d, 1>3 incaiis of 
a charmed muxturc of vermilion and human fat, gives protec¬ 
tion ugiiiiisl wounds inflicted hj sword, gun, or cudgel, and 
confers reckless courage Figures of n(it.s and cabalistic s(|uureb 
confer invuliieialuhty. (’onvcntional figures of tigers on the 
legs confer swiftness of foot, and are sought after h> thieves 
and highwaj men The sources of this kind of magic arc eclectic, 
and even Buddhi.st insi'nptions in Pah arc brought into requisi¬ 
tion. 

Shan military officers of rank were tatued in order to acquire 
the powers of deceased heroes, and the ceremony was accom¬ 
panied w ith cereninnml cannihalisni Bed Karens are tatued m 
red W'lth the tribal emhleiii of the rising siiii on the small of the 
back, as ii mag-ic synihol. .Sawiigtimg Karens had two lilack 
squares beneath the cbm lor the sanii) reicon. Was arcoceasion- 
all.> tatued on the arms and breast with < harms. 

The Lutuing of the Buriiiaii from waisf. to knee is iiowadavs a 
mere custom for ‘heaulv,’ 1ml was hevond doufit origmallv a 
protis’tne magical charm, us is show'n In the figuies onlinanly 
■elected, and by the nicuiilatioris repeated during the operation. 
Shan tatuing of the same kind is moic extensive, down the 
calves and up the hack and chest, and is still more avow'cdlv of 
a necromantic nature, as are ali the additional figures about 
the bodies of some BurmaiiB. Tatuing w-ith the figuie of 
Bawdlthada, the niiraciilous leai>er, as a symbol of fighting 
capacity, and earned out witli occult ceremonies, is a nutalile 
instance of necromancy adopted originally from Indian sources 

The Burman has an iiicrudieahjc belief in the efficac.i of 
tatued charms. In 1881 a youth m Rangoon was tatued with a 
hyetng (paddx-hird) as a protection from drowning, and was 
thrown with his eoiiseiit into the Kaiignon River and was 
drowned. The tatuerh (saint) w’ere convicted of manslaughter; 
but all the Biirmans thought it a miscarriage of justice, as the 
drowning was due in then minds l,o some nu.stake in the cere¬ 
mony (Scott, The Burman, i 

(ft) Female tatuiiuj.- -Among Bin mans, female tatuing is rare 
and disrcputalile, and is resoited to as a love-charm—a small 
triangle of three red dots. 

Lai Chin women are tatued in black all over the face and 
breast, originally probably as a means of identification if cap¬ 
tured by on tsiders. A similar custom is said to exist iii the North 
at the sources of the Nam Ma, the extreme north-east of the 
Shan States. Maru Kachin women used to be tatued in a senes 
of rings from tlie foot to the knee, perhaps for identification 

(c) Tatuing as a badge..- Burman soldiers were tatued with 
the animal badge of their regiinentiS on the small of the back— 
dragon, lion, rat, etc.—no doubt os a charm. 

(a) Tatuing as apunuhinent.—lhirumncrimirmlB were tatued 
with a circle on the cheek (pagtvB), or with descriptive devices 
on the chest, to show that they were murderers {luthat), thieves 
ithu-hko), or dacoits (darnya, highwaymen). Sometimes the 
offence was tutueil on them in words. 


( 7 ) Bnilinianic iiilluiMice, throue:h 

IBiddliisin, has had a dislimt o 1 Uh *1 on the modern 
Burnie.se jiraetieeof wilclieraft, xvhuh is leco^^inzi li 
ill the Burmese ‘ Jjaw-Book.s,’ xi herein aii' iii.strm 
tions as to tlie linding of witche.s and a.s to the 
manner of punishing:: them. 'I'lie 'Falaings con¬ 
sider that witches and wizards are the result 
of the * devil-dances’ instituted to drive away 
epidemicH. 

Witches {sonmd) and wizards (.wa) can Iiarm 
others hy occult inlluence, and by sendiii}; out then 
own sjiirits [leippya] to possess them, I’roofs ot 
their action in ease of death used to he found by 
crematin'^ the hodj-^ of tlie person ailected, and 
discoverin'? pieces of liide or beef (apin) in the tire ; 
in the case of the living?, similar information is 
Houglit hy placing food in a platter outside the 
house at nightfall, for the dogs to eat. If in the 
morning grass was found in tlie jdatter, the victim 
was under a witch’s displeasure ; if stones, he would 
lecover ; if earth, he would certainly die. 

If a witch confessed on accusation, she was 
merely banished. If she would not confess, she 
had U> go through a cruel and disgusting ordeal by 
water, w'hen, if she floated, she was judged to be 
guilty, l>ecau.se she must have floi^ed on account 
of the chaimcd empty gourd or bladder in her 
stomach. If she sank, she w'as not guilty, and had 
to he heavily compensated. She was not allowed 
to drown. 

Among the Kachins, some exorcists (tinnm) are 
also wizards, and can cause sickness hy hewdtehing 
their viclims(/norow _7 ?m/<.sYr?). 'I’he ‘ wild ’ attitude 
generally towaids witc.hcraft and its iirofessors is 
thus well (lu.sciihed hy (leoige in the Upper liurma 
Gazetteer, pt. i. vol. *i. p. 427, when .summarizing 
a case between Kachins hefoie hint.self ; 

‘C, the hroUier of A and B, happciifd to die of fever, and 
liefore doling declared that I> had bewitched him. Witliin a 
fortnight A and 1; I'oilected a following, attaikid l>’t> house, 
shot him dead, and, ciqituring the whole uf the houbehold and 
relalions, some thirteen in all, .sold them into slaveiy. E\en on 
trial A and B w-oiild not, admit Itie possilnlitv of (I ha\ing made 
a mistake, and w-ere scandalized that the British Government 
should interfi ri on the behalf of the wizard.’ 

21 . Cannibalism. —Canriihali.sm is persistently, 
hut quite doiibtiully, asiiribed to the Wild Wa.s, 
Kacliins, and even Slians, It prohtihly always 
existed in a ceremonial form, to obtain magical 
jiowcrs, among Shan luililaiy olhcers of distinction, 
while undcigoing a jiarticular form of tatuing. 
In 18 H 8 the eajduied rebel chief Twet Ngalii was 
.shot ami buried hy his guard. He had been a 
monk, had a great name as a soremer, and was 
elaborately tatued. The nearest Shan sawhwd 
(chief) dug uji the corpse, and boileil down the 
liead and other portions of the body into a 
potent decoction, and was w’lth difficult}' dissuaded 
fiom sending a small phial of this for the use of 
tlie British Chief Commissioner {Upper liurma 
Gazettee.r, jit. i. vol, ii. ]>. 37). The e.xisting hcail- 
huntiiig of the Wild Was is a relic of (aiuiiihalism, 
as is admitted hy themsidves, and it has been 
attributed 1 o them as long as there have been 
Europeans in the East (.see Camoeris, Lusiadfts, 
cant. X. 8<)). 

22 . Domestic customs.—( 1 ) Pregnaney. —Cus¬ 
toms connected with pregnancy aie not common. 
Kachin women must not eat, honey or poreupine 
flesh at that time, as they cause miscarriage. 
Among Shans the husband should not drive pigs, 
carry the tlead, dig or till in holes, or mock at 
others. 

( 2 ) Kachin customs explain the reason 

for the observances at birth. Niirmal births are 
under the protection of the house guardian. Ab¬ 
normal births occur when the jungle riats {saum) 
have driven out the guardians—a situation which 
the exorcist ascertains by divination from bamboos 
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{rhippawot). Therefore, by way of fjeneral propitia¬ 
tion, at all birtliH two potH of beer are prenared : 
one for the j^eiieral company and one narnea after 
the ebild immediately on its appearance, and drunk 
in its bononr. So also it is necessary to notify the 
fact of the birth to the natx ]>y sacrifices. After a 
normal birth the mother temains at home out of 
the nat.'i' way for tlirec days, and on the fourth she 
is formally protected from the ndtji who desire to 
carry off her cdiild, by throwinj^ a spear at a Hjirin*;. 
At abnormal births the nnU are apjieased by 
sacrifices, and drii en away by noise and the burn¬ 
ing of foul-smellm;' thin^js. 

The Ked Kaiciis imjjrove on the beer-drinkinj? 
of the Kachins by turnin;^ their birth feasts into 
orgies of meat and drink, and teachinj' the infant 
to drink liquor while still at the breast. When 
the child is three or four days old, the mother 
takes it and a hoe in her arms, and hoes a little 
ground, soon after which the ear-boring ceremony, 
usually a function at puberty, takes place, show¬ 
ing its nrotective origin. Sawngtiing Karens on 
the birtli of a child place a brass ring and a skein 
of white cotton on the shrine (naixiri) of the house 
guardians. Among them, too, twins and triolets, 
being spiritually dangerous, are always killed. 

Spirit-scaring, combined with sjnrit protection, 
under cover of driving out evil humours—an idea 
acquired from Indian medicine of no very early 
date—is no doubt responsible for the extiaordi 
narily cruel birth-cusf.oms of the modern Hurman. 
Immediately after the birth of the child, the 
mother is rubbed over with turmeric {ml-mmn), 
and then heated with fire, blankets, and hot bricks 
(di/m) for seven days. She is then steamed over 
a iar of boiling water, and finally has a cold bath. 
All this time she perpetually drinks mn, a secret 
green concoction f»re|»ared by midwives 
and smells at mmonnrf (balls of the Nifjella saliva). 

Among Slums, and Keil Karens especially, a 
good many articdcs of food are forlmlden to the 
mother, and even to her husbaiid, foi from seven 
days to a month. Impurity of the mother is recog- 
nizeil by the Shans for seven days, and })uriiication 
is effected by exposure to the fire of any wooil that 
<lo(!s not exude milk or gum, and finally by bath¬ 
ing. 

Among Ked and White Karens there are curious 
traces o? the couvade. Among the Ked Karens 
only the father may act as midwife, and he may 
not speak to any one after the birth of his chihf. 
Among the White Karens (Mepu) no one may leave 
the village aftei a birt h until the umbili(‘al cord is 
cut, this event being announced by bursting a bam¬ 
boo by heat ing. This custom is said to be extended 
to the birth of domestic animals. No stranger may 
enter the house of a woman during her conUne- 
ment. No customs seem to exist connected with 
the umbilical cord, except that the Red Karens 
hang up all (he cords of the village in sealed 
bamboo receptacles (kjfcdauk) on a selected tree. 
The Shans have a custom, borrowed from India, 
of bathing male infants in a bath containing 
articles of value. 

(It) i\(tines nitd namimj .—Kachins give a child a 
name immediately after birth, or the iiats will 
give it a name that will kill it. 'Phero is a good 
deal of restriction in naming children. Shans, 
cojiied in this by the Kachins and White Karens, 
are confined to quite a small choice of names, 
according to the order in which the child is born. 
Among the lire and Sawngtung (Ked Karens) a 
child must be named after its maternal grand¬ 
parent, according to sex—by the mother, unless 
the chicken-bone augury is against her, when the 
father lias the right, iiurmans are named after 
the initial of the name of the day of the week on 
which they are born (Indian influence), and the I 


future character of the child is deduced from the 
name of the birthday. 

There is a good deal of changing of names. All 
boys, on entering on the obligatory probation in a 
monastery, are given a scholastic name in Indian 
hoioscopic fusliion, which is retained for life if 
they become monks, hut may not be used if they 
icturn to lay life. But amongst Shans, if there is 
illness or misfortune or susjiected hostile spirit 
influences, the name is changed, to avert evil and 
procure better luck, according to iioroscopic rules 
which are Buddhist, subjected to Chinese influence. 
In the case of infants, a lucky name is given by a 
supjMised exchange of the child for sometliiiig after 
whicli it is named : e.g. cloth, silver, weight, roast 
meat, visitor, moon, birth-marks, alms (to a 
monastery). A Biirman, however, may change his 
name at any time hy merely sending a packet of 
tea salad (lapel) to all concerned, and announcing 
the fact. Among Sgau and I*wo Karens tlie 
parents change their names on the birth of a child. 

(4) Puberty is not much noticed domestically. 
Ear-boring is obligatory on all girls, but is optional 
with boys, among the Btirmans. All Bre (Ked 
Karen) children stain their teetli black with much 
ceremony at about ten years of ago—no doubt in 
connexion with puberty. 

(5) Marriage .—Marriages in Burma present an 
astonisliing variety of practice and principle, and 
nearly all the methods known to mankind are 
there in vogue somewhere or other. The only 
general guitle disclosed as to the mental attitude 
of the people towards the subject is that marriage 
is on tlie whole regarded as a purely civil matter 
with which religion has very little concern—an 
attitude that is encouragiul hy the Buddhist 
religion, hut not at all suiti'd to the notions of 
Brahmanism, or of the modern Hindu astiologers, 
who have introduced all the ceremony possible to 
them in the conditions. 

{a) Forbiikim degrees.—Tht rule ici that tnarria(re with 
parents, ('randpareulH, children, grandchildren, brothers and 
i si'itcrs, IS forbidden, but soinetiniCH uncles and aunts are added 
(Shans). A Jlurnian may marry his stepmother. The matri¬ 
archal system of forbidden degrees is in vogue among the 
Kachins, so that the usual marriage is with the daughter of the 
mother’s brother, but never with the daughter of the father's 
or mother’s sister Likewise any one, even a stranger, with 
the same family name (father’s side) is within the forbidden 
degrees, and coiiseiiueiitly all blood-relationship runs lliruugh 
the females. The same idea obliges a Kacbin or a ('hm to 
marry his elder brother’s widow, or in extreme cases to provide 
a substitute for her re-marriage. 

A severely restricted area of marriage found among the 
Karens looks like a relic of totemism, but probably has i|uite a 
different explanation. Among Sgau and Pwo Karens, in times 
of general danger, the girls of allied villages are given in ex¬ 
change as brides to become hostages for tlie good faith of the 
villagers Cowards each other. Hence we seem to have an 
e.\planation of some curious Karen customs. The Sawngtungs 
mnv inarrv onl.c among cousins residing m specified villages, and 
I then not without the consent of the elders. The area ol choice 
is so small that inany aged enforced bachelors and spinsters 
cxiBl, and it results in great irregularity of age in the married 
! couple. This is carried to an extreme extent by tlie Hanyoks 
of Hanyiri in Ixii Seng, where the field of choice is among six 
families at the order of the chief oOlcial of the district (taungsd). 
It has nearly wiped out the tribe. 

The Szi Kachins have a custom which looks like an instance 
of Indian hypergamy, but is probably really referable to those 
above mentioned. 'They have permanently connected families, 
one of winch gives daughters to another, hut cannot receive 
them back. E.g., Chuuilut girls may marry Malangs, but 
Malang girls may not be married to Chumluts. 

(A) Freedom of cAoice.—Absolute freedom of action is a 
charactensticof the tiurman woman. She has separate piroperty, 
whether owned before or acquired after marriage, and she takes 
this property with her on divorce. She marries whom she 
pleascH, and separates or divorces, if offended, without any cere- 
monv beyond the consent of the village elders. She has a voice 
in all domestic matters and in purchases and sales of family 
property, and acts with her husband’s authority in his absence, 
when he is a village othcial. All this is in direct contradiction 
of the equally prevalent marriages by capture or by purchase. 

(c) CourfsAip.—Clourtship among Barmans and Shans is 
formally conducted according to social rules, so as to prevent 
iiniiropineties. The exactly opposite custom of recognized ex- 
penmental cohahitAtion before marriage is practised by the 
kachins, who provide ‘bachelors' huts’ (dum-ntd) for the 
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purpose. A child horn in oonscqucnce is a ‘debt’ to the prl's 
father, and its father has to pay a fine or marry the ((irl. On 
the other hand, among Sawugtiing Karens boys on attaining 
puberty must live entirely in a bachelor's hut (haw) outside the 
village, and ma\ not speak to a girl until married, except at 
death-feasts and marriages. 

Among the Meng (Miaotzu) there is a sort of irrevocable 
betrothal, at which the engaged couple sing and dance and go 
off together at intervals for years, or until the girl is enceinte. 
The Yao have the same custom, but less crude—the girl 
remaining at home until claimed, and the singing of the couple 
being by way of strophe and antistrophe, while there is some 
consultation of horoscopes. Karens, however, have infant 
marriage, or irrevocable betrothal between children of five or 
six, when a feast, consisting of orgies, takes place, and another 
IS held at the subsequent marnage. Breach of such a betrothal 
is expiated by a fine. 

(d) Marriage by purchase.—Palaung mrls are bought and 
retained for life in the husband's family. Lihsaw girls are 
bought at fixed customary prices, become their husbands’ 
property, and are saleable if they cannot agree with them. 

(e) Marriage by capture. —Marriage by capture is a wide¬ 
spread custom among hill tribes. Kachin marriages are 
preceded by actual capture, after a respectable householder in 
the girl's village has fixed her dower. The girls are not 
consulted, and are bound by their parents' wishes. Even the 
bought wives of the Lihsaws are actually aliducted as a 
]>reliminary. Among the Talaungs, boys and girls first romp 
together and are subsequently drawn by lot in pairs. The 
marriage is a concerted elopement, without ceremonies. 
Among Akhas, the pair leave the hut for the night, and in the 
morning inform the girl’s parents. 

Among Burmans, throwing stones on the roof of the bridal 
pair on the marriage night, and tying a string across the bride¬ 
groom's path in order to demand a present, are probably relics 
of a bygone marriage by capture. 'This last custom is practised 
also by secluded tribes on the eastern frontiers. 

(/) Absence of ceremontaZ.—Everywhere the feeling is that 
marriage does not require any ceremony. There is none 
amongst the Mengs, Chins, Akhas, Taung 3 'Os, or Banyok Karens, 
or among Shans and Burmans in the villages. 

(g) Ceremonial —-It rarely happens that anything takes place 
beyond public announceineiit to friends or a feast of rejoicing. 
The Red Karens and Kachins indulge in drunken orgies. 
Amongst educated Burmans, Shani, and others who copy them, 
there are sometimes ceremonies of an Indian type conducted 
by pounds, but these are foreign to the indigenous ideas. 
Kachins have a smiple ceremon.y, the essential point of which 
is feeding each other in public. The Akhos tie the arms of the 
bndul pair together. 'The Sgau anil Pwo Karens arc more 
elaborate in their ceremonies. They drench the bride with 
water as she enters the bridegroom's house, and the binding 
ceremony is the drinking of a cup of spirits by the elders 
representing the parties. Among Red Karens the cup is drunk 
liy the bridal [lair themselves in each other’s houses. The only 
approach to a regular ceremony is among the Kadus. Both 
they and the Taiingthus ask the daughter of the house from 
the house nat, hut the Kadii bridegroom makes a present of a 
bamboo, full of tea, equal in length to the king-post of the 
bride’s house; and small packets of lapM. are suspended bj' a 
string, the whole length of the king-post. The hands of the 
young couple are then joined, and they go hand in hand 
down the stairs and shikho to the nat of the house at the 
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(h) Adultery.—One hears but little of married adultery, but 
a good deal of connexion between the unmarried. The usual 
penalty is expulsion from the village among some tribes, as 
the TaungthuH, w'bo resent it when it results in illegitimate 
children. Among Taungyos, the mother of an ille^timate 
child must either be married or coinfiensated. If she cannot 
prove the affiliation, she is turned out of the village. Sawng- 
tung Karens expel the runaway couples of their villages, but 
punish elopements of their own girls with strangers by en¬ 
forced suicide of the guilty parties or by hanging. 

(i) Polygamy. —Polygamy is unrestricted among the Chins, 
and IS thie rule among the Akhas. It is permitted to the 
Taungyos, where the wife is merely cook and household 
servant. Among the Kachins, it is the result only of the 
obligation to marry a widow of an elder brother. It is not 
forbidden, but rare, among Burmans, Talaings, Shans, and 
Parlaungs. It is forbidden to all Karens, except Padaungs, and 
to Akhos. 

0) iituorte.—Among Burmans, Shans, and Red Karens, 
divorce is by mutual consent; nevertheless it is neither 
common nor reputable. Palaungs copy the Burmese, but 
adultery demands comi.iensatiou merely, not divorce. Among 
Akhos it is easy on a money payment. It is unknown among 
Sawiigtung and White Karens, and among Chins, whose 
aliBconding wives, if recovered, are taken back on the murder 
of the seducer. 

(6) Death, —Throughout Burma the object of the 
death ceremonies is to prevent the spirits of the 
dead, especially of the person just deceased, from 
injuring the living; and the origin of the universal 
wakes and feasting is to propitiate the spirits by 
letting them have a share in them. The ceremonies 
are a combined exorcism and propitiation. This is 
shown in the practice of postponing funerals until 
voi.. 111.—3 


the community can properly carry out the necessary 
ceremonies. 

Among Palaungs, bodies are kept unburied for some time 
under the control of the village I'lders, and the whole village is 
feasted in the interval. All funerals are public, the entire 
community attending. If a Red Karen dies away from home, 
his funeral cannot be celebrated until his guardian siurit 
I>crmits it. Feasting, dancing, and iioiHe-niaking go on until 
the spirit announces its arrival hj' tinkling a cow-bell, when 
the funeral takes place over a straw effigy. Here the sense of 
the funeral ceremonies clearly comes out. 

Postponement of funerals Is general. A prominent example is 
the often described jtdngyUnjan, or funeral of a ri'spectcd monk 
long after his death. Lihsaws keej* their dead in a wooden 
colnn surrounded by stakes, until the spirits are consulted. 
Siyin Chins artiffcially dry corpses for a year or more before 
bunal, by smoking and sun-drying, until they arc reduced to a 
quarter of their original size. The Kachins hnrv the dead at 
on<%, without ceremony, but jiostpone the funeral ceremonies 
till a oonveninnt period. In the case of chiefs, the body is kept 
in a coffin supported above the earth. 

Kachins commence the funeral ceremonies 
(manmakhoi) by presenting the nntu' poition of a 
sacrifice (biiflklo, bullock, pig, or fowl), chosen bj' 
an exorcist [tumaa) in consultation with the spirit 
of the deceased {ninnshippauil nai), at his temporary 
shrine (vmnjang) at the back of the house, where 
the household nnts are worsliijiped. The sacrifice 
is then devoured. Among the Akhas, the slaughter 
of five buffaloes and a drinking-feast are the only 
ceremonies, even at the death of a man of position. 
Wakes are universal, and are intended to be 
propitiatory in the sense that tlie BjiiriLs ean join 
in tliem. The Siyin Chins eonimeuce the funeral 
ceremony {rnithi) with a slow measured dance, 
with locjced hands and bent heads, round a plat¬ 
form on which the corpse is set upright, covered 
with gay cloths and ornaments. They wind up 
with a drunken debauch, such as is common on 
similar occasions among lied Karens, Kachins, and 
others. 

The Kachin’s elaborate death ceremonies, after 
he has propitiated the spirit of the deceased, are 
all designed to frighten it away. 'I’here is a 
death-dance and a wild rush into the jungle to 
frighten the ghost and drive it away. The spirit 
is requested not to become a nat and worry the 
living. The reason is made clear by the oelief 
that a man returns six days and a woman seven 
days after a funeral; therefore the temporary 
shrine to the deceased (nianjung) is destroyed so 
that it may not he found, and the first thing 
caught in the interval is offered to the ghost with 
spirits, with the avowed object of inducing the 
gliost to keej) away. There is a death-dance after 
the destruction of the shrine, and a general drinking 
bout ends the ceremonies. Red Karens fire on 
guns at an approaching death, and make all the 
noise possible at funerals, to frighten away the 
nats. Burmans still do the same, although the 
practice is discouraged by their Buddhism, and 
was not permitted under native rule. So great is 
the fear of the returning spirit that, among Sgau 
and Pwo Karens, widows and orphans are banished 
the house, lest their misfortune should prove con¬ 
tagious. Shans sweep the place selected for the 
grave, with brambles and thorns, to clear off the 
evil spirits. 

Kachins and some Karens have disconcerting 
notions as to exacting compensation for injury of 
whatever kind, real or fancied. Deaths, and even 
any debts or injuries, are avenged liy murder or 
blood-money, or by reprisal against the place or 
thing causing the injury, at any time tliereaft-er 
as long as memory lasts. A stream (in theory its 
nat) will he hacked with swords (das) if any one is 
drowned in it. 

Both Burmans and Shans have special customs, 
wliich do not appear to he indigenous, and are due 
to the Br&hmanism introduce with Buddhism. 
Of these may be mentioned placing ‘ ferry-money ’ 
(kadoka) between the teeth or the deceased ; swing- 
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ing the corpse three times over the grave, and 
throwing in a handful of earth hy each person 
present {uteik) before the body is lowered into the 
grave; allowing no marks of a burn on the 
wrapoings of the corpse; and not allowing peojile 
who nave touched the corjise to enter the village 
without bathing. 

(7) Disposal of the dead. —The various peoples 
and tribes in llurma disj)Ose of the dead by burying 
the lH)dy, or burning it and burying the ashes, or 
by both these methods. Where burial is resorted 
to, cotfins are universal, and there is much variety 
a.s to place of burial. With diil'ereut tribes there 
are customs of burying in formal cemeteries, in 
separate graves, and in lonely places in the jungle. 
So also there are many ways of dealing with 
graves—from ignoring and forgetting them to 
elaborate monuments, dolmens, cromlechs, and 
barrows. The jirinciple determining all the cere¬ 
monies and practices seems to be the prevention of 
injury to the living from the spirits of the deail by 
haunting. 

(a) Burial.— (i.) Burial in cnmetertes.-~¥‘otma\ public oeme- 
teri«.*8 arc used hy Buniians, Kareiifl, and China (Ijai, Siyin, 
Sokte, Thadu, and Tatihuii), the laat named burying their dead 
oiitaide the villa^re in HtructureH uf mud and stone erected on 
the surface of the Rround. In the Wild Wa country, harrows 
are found near the villairos, three feet hi((h by three wide, and 
up to a hundred yards Iouk- 

(ii.) Separate fiuriat—Tame Was bury nisido their vlllaifes, 
and Wild Was at the fool of the steps leading; to the house. 
Northern Ohins (Haka, Shunkla) bury in deep catacombs in the 
yard in fiont of tlie house. Among Chins also (Siym, Sokte, 
Thado, Tashun), superior families have vauit-Iike structures 
entered hy a door, and surrounded by stone pillars and tall 
carved posts. Chiefs are separately buried on the road leading 
to the village. 

(ill) litirial in remote pfaces.—The object of burial in remote 
and lonely places is to keep the spirit from haunting the living. 
The living forget the place, and the dead their way home. The 
idea in an attenuated form is seen in the Shan custom of 
hur.yitig sejiarately in the jungle or near the village, and in the 
Burman custom of putting up no stone or other mark on or 
near the grave. Lihaaws merely iiury the corpse at a distance 
Akh&s simply bury in a lonel> place without ceremonies, and 
forget the grave, which is made level with the earth. Vaos 
bury in some remote spot, and mark the grave by three stones 
placed in a small triangle, hut the poorer classes make no 
murk on the grave. JUeiigs (Miuotzu) bury in the deep jungle, 
and the nearest relative tends the grave for three years, after 
which it is forgotten. Kachins explain all these customs by 
their habit of burying at any spot chosen by a Chinese sooth¬ 
sayer ('tensen) as favourable for security from the ghost of the 
deceased. 

(IV.) Coffina. —Burial is nearly always in a codin, but the 
poorer Yaws merely wrap the corpse in matting. The usual 
Rollln in the jungles is made from a trunk, hollowed out fur 
the purpose. Those of the Bed Karens arc large, and contain, 
besides the corpse, food, clothing, implements, and necessaries 
of life. They are decorated during life as handsoinelv as the 
owner can alTord. The Burman, on the otiier hand, is buried 
in a light coffin roughly nailed together. 

(h) Orrmation.— (i.) Objects uj cremation.—Cremation is 
resorted to both for reasons of safety and of honour. All 
Kachins burn lunatics (rnurd), victims of violent deaths (sawa) 
or of smallpox, and women dying in childbirth (ntang)—i.e. all 
persons likely to become dangerous ghosts Balaungs bum 
their chiefs, and the Taos their wealthy personages, in coffins. 
Some tribes burn all their dead (Szi, and formerly Maru Kachins 
and Ijai Chins). The ashes of cremated bodies are always 
buried. Ijai Chins bur> them together with the clothes of the 
deceased. 

(ii.) Cremat\.on of the respected and holp dead. —The well- 
known cremation of a respected pongyi, or Buddhist monk 
{pbngyibyan), with all its Indian Buddhist ceremonial, is in 
reality an indigenous ceretnom. Bunuans burn especially 
respected and aged persons as well, collect the bones, wash 
them, and bury them in a pot in the cemetery or near a pagoda. 
Over the aslies they erect a small pagoda without the crowning 
umbrella (hti), but over the ashes uf a pongpi an ordinary 
pagoda IS erei'tod. 

(c) Hunnl at ancestral home.- In direct contradiction to the 
loneh grave, which is to he forgotten as soon as possible, there 
is the Htroiig feeling among Karens and Chins of the necessity 
of being bnruMi at the ancestral home The explanation is to 
be found in the Bed Karen funeral ceremonies, which show 
that the guardian spirit of the deceased wdl haunt the living 
until the corpse iias been disiiosed of with its permission. All 
Chins atlacli great importance to burial in the ancestral villages, 
and Chmhon Chins who die at a distance from home are burnt, 
and their ashes are carried to the ancestral cemetery. Among 
Red Kaiens the body should be taken, if possible, to the grave 
from the deceased’s house; if that is impossible, there must be 
a muck funeral over an cttlgy. 


(d) Monuments .—The object of the ordinary monument in 
Burma is to provide a home for the spirit of the deceased, in 
the hope that it may remain there. Kachins erect a conical 
thatch (lup) over graves, but Szi Kachins a lup or a hut. The 
Chinbuti Chins build a miniature house of the ordinary type, 
and the Bed Karens a miniature shed containing food. In 
the Wild Wa country are found cromlechs and collections of 
boulders, with pointed stones in the centre which are said to be 
the abode of house nats. Tins statement is supiiorted by the 
Meng custom of raising oblong heaps of stones over the lonely 
raves they make in the deep jungle, evidently in the hope of 
ecpui^ the spirits of the deceased, or house nats, at a distance. 
Lai Chins erect a dolmen over tlie ashes of the cremated dead. 

(8) Slavery .—Slavery is aluiust universal among 
the hill tribes. It has a distinct effect on their 
physical development, and accounts for the great 
variety of form and feature, and sometimes of 
custom, observable where it is prevalent. Usually 
it is the result of raids on neighbours, but people 
of the same tribe and even of the same village 
(Kachins, Chins, Karens) and also relatives (lied 
Karens) may be enslaved or sold into slavery. 
Slavery for aeht is everywhere recognized, and the 
general principle of legalized slavery is clearly 
shown by the Sgau and Uwo Karen custom of selling 
into slavery defaulting debtors, captives in forays, 
and confirmed thieves. This principle, in its ex¬ 
treme application common in the Far East, is visible 
in the Aklia custom of selling themselves into 
slavery when their crops fail. The Chius prefer 
monks (pdngyls) and women as slaves, because they 
are the least likely to eseajie, and Sgau and l*wo 
Karens killed the men and the chUdreii in forays, 
hut saved the women as slaves. 

The custom is to treat slaves well, and not to 
make them work harder than their masters, 
jirovided they give no trouble. The female slaves 
are not turned into concubines, and are not made 
1,0 sufter indignities (Red Karens, Chins, and 
Kachins). They may marry free men, the master 
acting as father-in-law (Kachins), and slaves may 
marry free women (Kachins). JJut the abiding 
principle in Burmese slavery is—once a slave 
always a slave for all succeeding generations. All 
the children of slaves are slaves. It is the only 
idea of ‘caste’ tliat has reached the Indo-Chinese 
races in Burma, and it has been aiijilied to religious 
uses with cruel efiect. It begins w'ith a superstition. 
The Sgau and l*wo Karens sell into slavery widows 
and widowers who cannot pay the ‘ priite ’ of the 
deceased, and those who introduce epidemics—a 
principle that was extended to the tillers of the 
Royal lands {lamaxng) in Mandalay, who were all 
slaves ipso facto. With the help of imported 
Brahmanical ideas, the principle was further ex¬ 
tended to the attendants at Buddhist shrines, the 
so-called pagoda slaves (pardgyun). The pagoda 
slave, absolutely dedicated to the service of the 
pagoda, is a familiar spectacle in Burma. He 
could not he liberated or find a substitute, and the 
slavery descemied for ever to all children, wives, 
and husbands of pagoda slaves, and to any free 
children they miglit have had on marriage. The 
duty was to keep the pagodas in order, and the 
slave might be enijiloyeo in no other capacity, on 
fiain of the employer being sent to the lowe.st 
(Buddhist) hell. Tiie jiagoda slaves are, in fact, a 
‘low ea.ste.’ The whole idea is Indian, no doubt 
introduced with Buddhism from the analogy of 
the dedicated attendants of Hindu shrines, with 
tlie help of the indigenous practices as to slavery. 
So great is the stigma attached to slavery of this 
nature, that all the jirestige and authority of the 
British Government have been unable materially 
to alter the status or means of livelihood of this 
unfortunate class since the emancipation granted 
them under British rule. 

23. Palace customs.—The customs of the late 
Royal Court of Burma, up to the British occupa¬ 
tion of the country in 1885, are jireserved in the 
Lawkdhyiiha lnydn volume, and in the Yazawindato 
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(Royal Chronicle) of Mandalay. They not only 
present a faithful picture of all the religious and 
superstitious ideas of the people, but are also a 
sort of epitome of them, whether indigenous or 
imported. Many of the allusions contained in the 
religious or oMa-'f-religious practices of the Palace 
refer directly to Ruddhism, or to the old Rrah- 
manism which accompanied it, or to the modern 
Hinduism introduced by the Royal astrologers. 
The references to the indigenous Animism are also 
numerous, and of these the most instructive and 
important for the study of religion in Burma are 
recorded in the following account: 

(1) Enthronement ceremonutl. —At the enthrone¬ 
ment of tlie kings of the last dynasty, a temporary 
palace was erected, called the Thagyanan (the 
Palace of Tliagya, the arch-na< of tlie Thirty- 
seven and Buddhist ‘archangel’), where the king 

erforined the ceremonial washing of his head 

efore ascending the throne. Here was also 
deposited a golden casket containing some ‘ golden 
quicksilver’ with the nine precious stones (Indian) 
and some chnrmed water. After the washing the 
king was ‘anointed’ with water blessed by eight 
Hindu astrologers {/tonnCts), and presented by 
them wdth a channe<l llower (pnyeifpnn). After 
this e.eremony a ponnd fixed the auspicious day 
for ascending the throne, which was made of plpal 
wood (the Indian sacred fig). As soon os the royal 
couple were seated thereon, the Incky silver gong 
{minyald ngwr/tnnuvg) was sounded. 

(2) The Icing's sacred position. —'I’he king’s title 
was Athet-u-san-paing-than-ashin, ‘ Lord of the life, 
head, and hair of all human beings.’ His word was 
above the law and infallible. His orders were 
Divine communications {hyu-thr.it). He w'as im¬ 
measurably above every other human being; all, 
even the chief que<Mi, were obliged to treat him 
and all his personal property with the utmost 
respect as satiretl, and a special honorific language 
was used in his presence with respect to him 

(3) The royal wives. —'I’lie king was obliged to 
have eight queens and as many concubines as 
('hinese and Shan potentates presented to him. 
'I'he neglect of Thihaw, the last king, to comply 
with this custom causecl much concern among his 
most law-abiding subjects. The chief (pieen was 
usually a half-sister, but sonictinies even a sister. 

(4) The Order of the ^ Ealwe' —This was an 
Order established in the persons of those who were 
entitled to wear the salwe^ a belt of golden chains 
tied together by bosses, worn over the shoulder, 
the number of strands indicating the rank. The 
regulations concerning it are recorded in the Snl- 
ivedin Sudan (Book of the Order of the Salw?). 
These show that the salwe is nothing but the 
Imlian janeu (Brahmanical cord) turned to secular 
purposes. 

(5) Court festivals.- In every month of the year 
there was a Royal feast for the Court and the 
public. Some of these were national, some 
mjculiar to Mandalay, some almost exclusively 
Court functions. Animistic practices were current 
at many of them. 

(o) March-April, Tagu: Hnit-thit Thigyandate Pure, New 
Year’s Day and Water Feaat.—On New Year’s Day water from 
the Irrawaddy, doubly sacred from the blessmt; of the ponnas 
and the handling? of the king, was used to wash the sacred 
linages in the pagodas. Tiie king and chief queen washed 
their hair in water from the hollows of sacred cotton trees 
growing in the villages of B6k and Kyuwun, while ponnax 
invoked the nafs of Aon (fire) and gyo (planets). 

(b) April-May, Kcuon; JVyaungyedaw Pwe, Charmed Water 
Feast.—Water from the Irrawaddy was formally presented to 
the king and chief queen, and given by them to the courtiers 
and maids of honour to wash the sacred images within the 
palace walls. 

(c) May-June, ^ayoii. Mbnat Puzaw (Hindu 31 oghandtha- 
pujd), Worsliip of the Ijord of the Clouds.—Tins consisted of 
prayers for rain (nga-payeik) by the sadaws (heads of Buddhist 
monasteries), also known as Ngayftn Min’s Prayer. He was 
king of the murrel fish (snake-head), whose prayer when bia 


lagoon dried up is known all over Burma. At this ceremony 
ponnas prayed to figures representing the natx of the rain, 
which are human spirits, and the nafs of the w’ater, w hich are 
the spirits of alligators, frogs, and murrel flsii. Thr.se were set 
up in tcuaungs (temporary seven-tier Btrui’tures), and finally 
thrown into the Irrawaddy. The whole festival has a strong 
Indian bias. 

(d) In the same month was held the feast of the 3fingala 
Ledan /‘u<e, the Feast of the Lucky Ploughing, when the king, 
in full military costume, ploughed and hano^^ed a certain field 
to procure a good harvest, while pimiuu, offered pra>erB to 
fifteen Hindu gods, and male and female neciomanccrs (naf- 
$ayda, natuks, nattawx) invoked the Thirty-seven Nats. 

(e) July-August, Wdgaung . SayMan rwr, the Feast of the 
Offerings.—Tlic- king sent olficialH (natokx and nattetns) with 
offerings of clothing to the shrine {natkun) of the Shwebytn 
Nyinaung Nats, two of the Tliirty-seven, at Taungbyoii. 

(/) Octoher-Novemher, Taxautujmdn: Kateirulaw Pwe, the 
Feast of the Presentation of Rohes (to the monks).—The wives 
of the Court oflicials had to perform, between sunset and 
sunrise, the wiiole process of making cloth for draping the 
most sacred images m the Seven Nantliin Pagodas, from spin¬ 
ning to the woven material, out of raw cotton supplied by the 
king. At the full moon the fifteen chief nats of the royal 
family (all reall> Hindu deities), wtiose metal images were 
kept in a special building with a three-tier roof, were wor¬ 
shipped by the Court. 

(g) At the Tazaungdaing Pwe, the Feast of Burning the 
Shrines, also held in this month, eight large pyatthnts Orna¬ 
mented wicker work spires) and man> small hamhoo models of 
pagodas were displayed to the king and chief queen and then 
burnt. 

(A) Novemher-December, Nadaw Mahd-peinni Pwedaw, 
the Feast of the Royal First-fruits.—The first-fruits of the royal 
fiekls from the crown predial lands (taiiniiny), were sent by the 
king f.o the Maha-pemne Nat at the Arakan Pagoda at Amara- 
mra. Mahk-peinn§ represents Mahavinpa or (iavclia, the 
lindu ^od of learning, and the whole ceremony was largely 
Indian, including the dislributiou of largesse in the shape of 
Maundy nionej (kyulihi), received as revenue from Bhaino. 

(t) Fehniary-Aiarch, Tabaung . J'ayd Pwe or TAepini Xedidaw 
Pwe, the Feast of the Shrines.—This is the month tor wor¬ 
shipping the natg, and royal offerings were sent to the Nats, 
Aungzv.amag,yi, Ngazishm, and Mahagin (Magayl') of Pftpa 
Hill (all of the Thirty-seven), and also to the guardians (nata, 
balitx) of the four great gates of the city of Mandalay. 
Pagodas of sand were also r(‘ared to gain or retain go^ 
health 

2A. Hindu influence. — In cases where the old 
Brahmanism (introduced with Buddhism) and the 
modern Hinduism (introduced by the Manipiiri 
astrologer.^) have affected the religious ideas of tlie 
natives of Burma, the fact has lieen already pointed 
out in each instance. But there are certain other 
prominent exainple.s of the influence of Hinduism 
which require to be considered sejiarately. 

(1) On the Royal Court. —The late Royal Court 
was .strongly imjiregnated with Hindu super¬ 
stition, which was prominently present in the 

{ mnishment by the legal flogging of persons who 
labitually killed cows or ate beef. It came out 
strongly after tlie king had been deposed, in the 
doings of vjirious persons who had been connected 
with the Court. A Hindu Manipun astrologer 
{pOnnd) was employed by the two ('haunggwft 
princes in a plot against the British (Government 
at Mandalay in 1886, though they were accom¬ 
panied by a Biirinan Buddhist priest (pongyi). He 
drew their horoscopes, prophesying that the 
younger brother only would succeed. The party 
of tlie elder brother thereupon dissolved. The 
sndnw (abbot) of the MAdi Monastciy at Mandalay 
was ill the plot, and during a second plot, hatched 
in 1888 in that Momustery, the horoscope of the 
prince, a cdiarmed bullet-proof image, and a jar of 
sacred water were found, when the place was 
attacked. The jar hud been used for taking the 
oath of allegiance to the prince, and the ceremony 
had consisted of drinking a cujiful of the water 
from the jar, in which an image of Gautama 
Buddha, made out of wood from the Bo-tree at 
Bodh Gaya, had been dipped. The Indian pro¬ 
clivities of the Court also appear in the magic 
stone in the courtyard of the Shwedagon Pagoda 
at Rangoon, which is engraved with the hare 
(moon) and the peacock (sun), symbolical of the 
claim of the last dynasty to both ‘ lunar and solar ’ 
descent (Raj pat). The worship of the White 
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EUpliant was j;reaily mixed up with the (^ourt 
ceremonial, and, though apparently a peculiarly 
Burmese and Far Eastern institution, is nover- 
theless an instance of Indian influence introduced 
with liuildliisni. The Sndildn, or Sinbyuduw^ or 
White Fle])liant, was not white, but w'as an 
animal endow’ed wnth mystical si^nis and powders of 
so ]»ronounced an Indian type that Hindus greatly 
reverenced it. 

(2) On the. people. —Among the people it is 
perhaps natuial to And, considering their source, 
that pow’ers of w it<< hcraft, sonterj’, and necromancy 
generally slmulil follow the typi<‘.al Indian custom 
of running in families. Hindu influence also causes 
much confusion in belief, and naU (Burinan), 
boliis (ogres, doubtfully Burman), and pyeittas 
(ghosts, clearly Indian preta) are all foniio mixed 
uf) in the siirne story as ilisease- and death-bringing 
spirits. Most of the Animistic customs of the 
Burmans, 'I'alaings, and Shans are nowadays 
referred incorrectly to a Brahmanic origin through 
Buddhism. Hindu influence, too, much aflects the 
Burmans as to lucky and unlucky days of the 
week, and these in their turn exercise so great an 
influenceon their actions, ceremonies, and medicinal 
dieting as seriously to interfere w ith daily life. 

(3) ragoda slaves and other outcasts. — The 
Pagoda slaves {paragyun) [see above, ‘Slavery’] 
are an ‘ outcast ’ caste of the true Indian type—an 
idea entirely foreign to the Indo-Chinese mind. 
'Fhere is the same feeling towards jirofessional 
wandering beggars (tad<(ungsu), who may follow 
no other occupation ; and wdth these are associated 
lepers, the deformed and the maimed (recalling 
the Indian idea of the ‘sin of misfortune’), con¬ 
ductors of funerals, makers of coffins, and diggers 
of graves (sandale). 'I'he feeling was extended to 
the slave tillers of the government lands (lanming), 
to the lictors {letydtaung thingyeing)^ and to 
those specially tatued for crime {pagwet), wiio were 
also constables, jailors, and exeimtioners. No one 
asHociatetl with them, and they were often denied 
burial, being thrown out along with the town 
offal. 

(4) The Nnvmgtung vestals. —The marriage of 
four virgins every three years to Sao Kaing, the 
Spirit of Lake Nawmgtung at Kengtung (Shan 
States) is Hindu in type, the influence in tliis (!ase 
probably coming up from the South through Siam 
from Cambodia. There is little dedication, how¬ 
ever, as the girls go home after the ceremony and 
may marry ; but if one of them dies soon after¬ 
wards, the nat has ‘ accepted ’ her. 

(6) Onfestivals. —Hindu influence clearly appears 
again at the New Year Festival at Kengtung, 
wmen an indecent figure of Lahti Nat, a frog, u 
carried through the town, and thrown into the 
river with obsc,ene antics, ‘ for the public welfare.’ 

(6) On superstitions. —A pound., by means of 
necromantic dreams, successfully cultivated a field 
in Nftninadawzti Kwin near Mandalay, in which 
dwelt a death-dealing nat, when every Burman who 
tried to cultivate it came to an untimely end. The 
po.st8 of a bouse are believed to be male, female, 
neuter, and the ogre’s {halu) respectively, or ac¬ 
cording ns they are of one size throughout, or bulge 
at the bottom, in the middle, or at the top. 
Female posts are the best for building, next the 
male ; the others must be avoided. Nat shrines in 
trees are connected to the trees by a bridge made 
of threads for the use of the nat. 

(7) Serpent-worship. — The accepted Burmese 
tradition is that Kin^ AnawTahta (Anawrahtftzaw) 
of Pagan, the Buddhist reformer of the 11th cent. 
A.D., put an end to the ndqd- (pronounced in 
Burma ndaa), or serpent-woreliip then prevalent. 
He probably merely scotched it, as is shown by the 
naga images about the Shw6zlgdn Pagoda at 


Pag&n, built after his death. The cult must, 
however, as its name implies, have been imported 
from India, and the numerous legends and folk¬ 
tales now' current of nnga. maidens and na.ga 
heroes may safely lie referred to a form of Animism 
that is not indigenou.s in the country, or be re¬ 
garded a.s indigenous animal fables coloured by 
the cosmogony received through Buddhist sources. 
The presentation of a monster naga to the Pagoda 
is still an annual ceremony at the Tawadeintha 
(Buddhist) festival in Tasaungmon (November), 
and on either side of the Mintet Tagu, or State 
Staircase at tlie Palace at Mandalay, are four 
guardian images (pyavjthn tayinthd) directly refer¬ 
able to Indian wa/ya-worship. 

(8) Tfu, Five Nats. —Burmese books lay much 
stress on the Five Nats, which have all Indian 
names combined w’ith the native word so, meaning 
‘ruler.’ They are all ‘nature’ spirits: Mekkaso, 
Lord of the Bain (meghn) ; Boinrnaso, Lord of the 
Earth {hhummi) ; Yokkasb, Lord of the Trees 
{ruJekha); Akathaso, Lord of the Sky (dkdsa); 
and Tharaso, Lord of the Waters (sdra, lake). 

(9) The Thirty-seven Nats. —Tlie Thirty-seven 
Nats, famous throughout Burma, are clearly of 
Buddhist origin, and represent the inhabitants of 
'rawadeintha, the tiivatinisa heaven, the abode of 
the Thirty-three, w'hcre dwell the ruling spirits 
that interfere w’ith mankind. To the Thirty-three 
four have been added in modern times, making up 
the now orthodox number of Thirty-seven. The 
existing spirits are not by any means, in name, 
form, or representation, identical with the original 
Thirty-three, whose images, much debased from 
the Indian form, are still in existence at the 
Shwgzigon I’agoda at Pagan, which was coii- 
structed at various dates from A.D. 1094 to 1164. 
At the present day, the Thirty-seven are all, with 
one exception, national heroes or heroines, wdiose 
story or life has caught the popular fancy. Con¬ 
sequently there is some vagueness in the orthodox 
list, though there is an extraordinary unanimity, 
among those who profess to know the subject, as 
to their names, and even the order in w hich they 
should come. In their existing form they exhibit 
in a remarkable manner the tendency of all man¬ 
kind to fasten old-world stories and attributes on 
popular heroes. The Thirty-seven Nats are now 
purely Animistic in nature. The one nat of this 
Order that retains his original characteristics is 
Thagya Nat, wdio represents Indra in the form of 
iSakra (by Burmese phonetics Thdgyd), the primus 
inter pares in the heaven of the Thirty-three in 
Buddhism, and the Recording Angel of Burmese 
orthodoxy. He is the first or chief of the Thirty- 
seven among the Barmans, but the Talaings find 
no place for him, and rank the second of the 
Burmans, Mahagiri or Magayfi, the house nat 
{lersonitied, as the first. 

On anab'Bis, the Thirty-seven Nats resolve themselves Into 
five groups, each connected with a cycle of ^turn-historical 
tales, an explanation of which in detail would involve an 
examination of the very complicated history of Burma, often 
in its more obscure passages. Roughly, the five cycles of tales 
arc all connected with royal families, including several kings, 
and therefore with great heroes and heroines. They commence 
with storiee of m^'thical times in Tagaung and Pronie, and are 
continued all through Burmese history to modern times. The 
great king of Pegu, Tabin ShwMi (1630-1660), and a prisoner of 
war taken by Bayin Nauug of Pegu (1661-1681), the Branginoco 
(Bayingyinaungzaw) of the contemporary Portuguese writers, 
are included in the list. Even the great-grandson of Brangi- 
nooo, alive in the middle of the 17th cent., is one of the Thirty- 
seven. Only one of the Order besides Thagyk Nat belongs to 
no special category. He was a personage of no particular con¬ 
sideration, Mating Po.Tu, a trader of Pinyk, who was killed by 
a tiger, and became lamous by his tragic death. Tragedy in 
life, indeed, has been the ueual passport to inclusion in the 
Thirty-seven. 

Each member of the Order has his or her own 
particular festival, and there is a well-known book, 
the Mahdglta MSdanigyan, which purports to be 
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a book of odea to the Thirt^y-scveii Nats, thoufjli, 
etrictl^' speaking, it contains a series of short 
biograpliical and genealogical sketches in verse for 
recitation under spirit possession by female 
mediums {nni-kadavj) at tlie festivals. They are 
by way of being moralities, and are meant to 
impress on the audience tlie sins of treason, 
rebellion, and assassination. The ceremonial at 
the festivals of the Thirty-seven Nats is distinctly 
Animistic in tone. 

25 . Superstitions.—The superstitions of Burma 
naturally embody tags of every kind of belief that 
has at one time or other attracted the attention of 
the people. Superstitions are apt to run through 
the country without regard to origin. Those of 
the Burmans may be looked on as common, at any 
rate, to the I'alaings and Shans also, and to the 
tribes that have come in contact with them. They 
all have, however, some that are peculiar, more or 
less, to themselves. Of these superstitions some 
are nov' selected as samples : 

U) Biirmaim and general .—Ooinbinps of hair and parings of 
naus arc tied to a stone and sunk in deep water. Water 
soiled by washing clothes, and saliva, are carefully disposed of. 
Children's cauls bring promotion in life to the {xisscHsor. The 
smell of cooking brings on fever, especially frying in oil. The 
mother of seven sons or daughters will become a witch. Women 
dying in childbirth are cut open and tlie cliild (alon) Is buried 
in some secret spot to prevent necrouiaiicers (hinawsayd) from 
digging it up and luiHUSing it. At the funeral of a pongyi 
(pongyibyiin) there is a tug of war (lunawe), to ascertain which 
side "is to have the merit (kutho) of dragging the body to tlie 

? yre. The natural ‘ spirit flames * at Kama, between Promo and 
'hay^tniyo, are the ure of a spectral blacksmith. A live boa- 
constrictor (sahdgi/J) iH kept on fiBliormen’s boats as a warning 
of storuiB, as, wiieti one is coming, it slips overboard and makes 
for the shore. The gall bladder of the snake is a good medicine, 
and the fat a remedy for rheumatism. It is unlucky for bees to 
hive under tlie house, but lucky on the house-top. Shavings of 
rhinoceros horn cure epilepsy and poisons. Horns of hufToloes, 
when flawless and solid (t/ianat-hpi), arc a charm for invulner¬ 
ability. Stones found in the iieads of birds, in trees, and in 
auiinalR (amade) are higlily prized as atnuleto. In the Manda¬ 
lay Palace grounds tliere stood the Hkonan, the palace of the 
king of the pigeons. If a hen lays an egg on a cloth, the owner 
will lose money. A snake crossing the path will delay a lawsuit, 
a journei, or a raid. If a dog carries an unclean thing into the 
house, It denotes riches to the owner. The steps of a monastery 
{kyaunif) must be in odd numbers. Knots in the side pieces 
lhUgatU)ot the steps leading to the house determine its luck. 
Oil at the \ unangy auiig oil-wells is found by the direction in 
which a marble elephant on a flat stone moves of itself, or in 
which its shadow falls on the surrounding offerings. .Scrapings 
from meteoric stones cure ophthalmia. Eating lapit (tea salad) 
settles all bargains, and is sometimes the binding part of a 
marriage ceremony. In all the native Courts, except the 
Supreme Court (//fufdaic), decisions were finally settled w'hen 
the parties had received and eaten a packet of lap^A. Appeal 
after that in any circumstances was a crime, punished by public 
flogging (inaung-kgaw) round the roads. Omens are drawn 
from the sun and moon, howling of dogs, flight and song of 
birds, twitching of tlie eyelids or any part of the i>ody. If a 
mushroom is met with at the beginning of a journey, it will 
succeed. Small charms (hkaung-beit-sel) to secure invulner¬ 
ability, up to as many as thirty, are let in under the skin ; they 
consist of discs of gold, silver, lead, pebbles, tortoise-shell, and 
horn. Charmed necklaces and bracelets are worn for the same 
purpose. 

(2) Shane .—Inhaling the smoke of pine-wood or taking a 
mixture of monkey’s blood and turmeric prevents bleeding at 
the nose and mouth in lying-in women. Corpses of the un¬ 
married are nmrrictl to stumps by being knocked against them 
on the way to buria’. 

(3) Talainjjs .—It is dangerous to mention any one by name 
during a dovil-daiice held to frighten away' an epidemic, as the 
evil spirits might afflict the owner with it 

(4) KarJiim.— Eclipsw are caused by a dog (shittdkwd) 
swallowing the moon The rainbow is from a crab (chikdn), 
which lives in marshy hollows connected with a subterranean 
ocean. Thunder is the voice of Mushang, the Nat of the 
Heavens. Lightning is represented by a phrase, myit hpyap 
kalamat, * rolling and shaking the eyes (of Mushang).’ Kurth- 
qiiakes are caused by crocodiles burrowing in the earth from 
the subterranean ocean. Tlie markings of the moon are due to 
the foliage of the rubber tree. It offends the house nat if a 
visitor goes out at the back door. Hnakes and porcupines actoss 
the path are unlucky ; deer, hedgehog, rhinoceros, and otter are 
lucky. The wild cat is doubtful, being cIsMsed both ways in 
different places, it is unlucky for young men to drink the beer 
named at births after a new-born child 
(6) Karene .—It is lucky if a cricket, representing the Harvest 
Spirit, crawls up the yoke-support of the oxen and flies upwards 
from the top. laghts on graves are the spirits of the dead, and 
are the oc(^on of an annual festival. The Hre Karens drink. 


for strength and courage, the blood of anv aiiiiiial they kill 
Among the Sawngtung Karens no one may lea\e the village on 
the day of the birth of a child 111 it, and no eggs riiav he kept in 
the village while the Helds are being reaped. The lust anc,c.stor 
of the White Karens had a iiiagK wishing drum Tauiigthu 
ghosts do not walk on festival dii\s. Hiving away aiivthing at 
all on sowing or planting days means blight tor the crop. 
Among the Taungyo Karens iiu paddy may be taken out of the 
bins during PyAtno (Deceniber-.)anuary). 

(G) Was and Palaungs.—Amona the Palautigs, if a person dies 
on the lust day of the month, the body must he huned at once, 
or there will be fire, epidemic, or murder in the village. Among 
the Ens, if a tree is felled, a man dies, and so over extensive 
areas the people will not work hill-flelds, for fear of offending 
the spirits 

Litkiiaturb.—I n addition to the works mentioned at the end 
of ^ Hi. the following inav be consulted ; 

itoDEHN Books- Scott and Ha.rdima.n, Gazetteer of Upper 
Burma and the Shan States, 6 vols., pt. i. IfMln, pt. 11 . lUOl ; 
Carey and Tuck, The Chin Hills, 2 vols., Kan goon, 1K»6, 
Shway Yoo (Sir J. G. Scott], The Burman, hie Life and 
Notions, 2 vols. 1882; Nisbet, Burma under British Rule and 
before, 2 vols., Westminster, 1901, M. and B. Ferrars, Burma, 
1900; A. M. Hart, Picturesque Burma, 1897; Bigandet, Life, 
or Legend, of Oaudama», 2 vols., 188G; H. Fielding, Soul of a 
People, 1898; E. D. Cuming, In the Shadow of the Pagoda, 
189.3; A. R. Macmahon, Far Cathay and Farther India, 
1893; H. Yule, Narrative of the Mission to Ava, 1H5B, London, 
1868; Smeaton, The Loyal Karens of Burma, 1887; Wylie, 
Gospel in Burmah, 1850 (for Karens); Maung Tet Pyo, Cus¬ 
tomary La-w of the Chin Tribe, Rangoon, 1884 ; Temple, The 
Thirty-Seven Nats, lOlHJ; Goss, Story of Wethandaya, Rangoon, 
1888; Taw Sein Ko, Se.lections from the Records of the illutdauf 
(in Burmese), Rangoon, 1889; Indian Antiquary : Taw Sein 
Ko, ‘Folklore in Burma,’ xviii. xix., ‘Thwe-thauk’ (blood- 
brotherhood), XX., 'Notes on the National Customs of the 
Karennes,’ xxi.; Houghton, ‘ Folklore of the Sgaw Karens,’ 
xxii.; Temple, ‘A Native Account of the Thirty-Seven Nats,’ 
XXXV. ; Whitehead, ‘The Chins of Bnnna,’ xxvvi. 

Mouses Tea VELS Anderson, Mandalay to Momein, 1876; 
Gill, River of Gulden Sand, 1880 , Clement Williams, Through 
Burmah to Western China, 1868; Holt Hallett, A Thousand 
Miles on an Elephant in the Shan States, 1890; Colquhoun, 
Amongst the Shans, 1885 ; Gouger, Personal Narrative of Two 
Years' Imprisonment in Burma, 1800. 

OLDEE Books - Crawfurd, Embassy to Ava, 1829; Sanger- 
tnano. Description of the Burmese Empire, ed. Tandy. Rome 
1883, ed. .lardine, Westminster, 1803, Symes, An Account of 
an Embassy to Ava in 17U5, London, 1800; Cox, Journal of a 
Residence in the Birmhan Empire in 1796, ed. 1821; Wilson, 
Documents relative to the Burmese War, Calcutta, 1827; 
Judsoti, An Account of the American Baptist Mission into the 
Burman Empire, 1827; Malcom, Travels in South Eastern 
Asia, vol. i., 'Burman Empire’ (American Baptist Mission), 
London, 1839. 

PARhiAMENTARY PAPERS Sladon, Report on the Bhamo 
Route, No. 251, Session 1868-9 (17th Aug. 1870); M'Leod and 
Richardson, Journeys, 1836 (10th Aug. 1860); Baber, Report 
on the Route of Grosvenor's Mission bet-ween Talifu and 
Momein, 1878, China, No. 8. 

Books on Siam, Annam, Cambodia, and travels in Southern 
China and French travels to the East of Burma, as well as books 
on Assam to the West, can also be studied with advantage for 
information on Animism in Burma. K. C. TeMPTjE. 

BURMA AND ASSAM (Buddhism in).— 
i. lluiiMA.— I. Orig^in and history.—Tlie common 
asHertiuii is that Buddhi.sni wau hr.st e. 8 tabliHiied in 
Burma by Buddhaf^hosa from Cleylon about A.i). 
450. The delta lands were not oven called Burma 
then, and the Mons or I'alaingH were the iiiliabit- 
antH, to the complete excluHion of the Burmese 
proper. The capital of the Burmese was then 
Paff&n. It is supposed that the lighting, which 
ended in the destruction of Tharekettara (the 
modern Proine) and the building of Pagan, was 
earned on by settlers from India, some of whom 
hatl come by ship to Prome, which was then on 
the sea, ami others who had come to Northern 
Burma by way of Manipur. These last were cer¬ 
tainly Mahayanists, who followed the canon drawn 
np by Kauislika, at the synod held at Jalandhara 
in the Panjab. The Mon converts, and assumedly 
the Indian immigrants, were l:liuayfi.nists, who 
adopted the canon of Asuka, formulated by liim 
at liis synod in 250 U.C., held at P&taliputra. This 
canon was taken to (Jeylon, where it has been 
followed ever since. I’agaii was established about 
the beginning of our era, and Tharekettara, the 
site of which is a short distance east of the modem 
Prome, Imd been a famous capital for something 
like five centuries before this. 
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Thert- la no real hiHtor> of liurnia till the time of Anawraiita, 
who BUfi-eeded to tlie throne of l*a;(au in a.d. 1010, and is 
reuowneil as the first llurmese national hero—a sort of Alfred 
the Great, lie began the .struggle between Kurina proper and 
Yainanya, between the iliirnicHe and the Moms, whinh did not 
end Uiri7r>.'i, when I'agan was captured and Rangoon founded 
This was also liie stiuggie between KnddhiBU of the Northern 
canon and KuddhisU of the Southern ; between Sanskrit and 
Blagailhi, os the Kurinese call Pali, l>etvieen the Maliayanists 
and the Ilinuyanistb, the Great Vehicle and the Little Vehicle 
The doctrinal form of the conquered was imiiosed on the 
ooiKjtieroni, but this came about through the personality' of the 
originator of the great Htrngglc. 

Scriient-worshiii had been followed for atiout a hundred ^ears 
before the time of Aiiawrahta. It was grafted on the Kanishka 
canon hy a uMnr]>er king, Saw Yuhuii, and the mitiisters of this 
debased religion were called An or Anya, ‘the Noble ' They 
lived 111 nionastenes, but are said to have been of dissolute life. 
Their robes were blue like those of the lamas of Tibet and 
China, and tbi*y let their hair grow two inches long. Anawrahta 
was converted to the purer form of Buddhism by a wandering 
monk, who is called Arahan, and is therefore practically name¬ 
less. The first act of the pruuelyte king was to send a messenger 
to the Mon king, Manuha of Thaton, asking for a copy of the 
Tripitaka, the three Baskets of the Law. King Manuha refused. 
Anaw'rahU made no second request. Ho raised an army, 
marched to Thati^n, levelled the city with the ground, and 
brought every'thing the Books of the Law, the king Manuha, 
and the people—in a body to Pagan From this time dates the 
srection of the temples which make Pagan so remarkable a 
ruined city, and also the sprearl of the prt'sent form of Buddhism 
over all the land of Burma 

'riiis IS the coiiinioii «tory, and it may very well 
represent the estahlishmeiit of BuddliiHiii of the 
Southern school throughout Hurma ; Imt tlie slow 
disinterment of huneil cities and the study of 
Chinese and 'I'ai annals seem to show that Jiuddha- 
glio^a had predecessors as missionaiies, and it is 
quite certain tliat there were lluddhists in Burma 
proper long Indore Buddhaghosji’s time. 

Hitherto the assumption has been that Buddhism firmly 
established itself in Burma about the time when it w'as liogin- 
ning to disappear in India It may be true that it was then 
first universally auue)>ted in the form which it retains to the 

E resent day It seems very clear, however, that Buddhism had 
ecu introduced long before, iicrhups only to struggle with the 
Aiiiniists, who then inhabited the country, but at any rate had 
iM'eti introduced and stayed, and *ai< certainly not merely a 
tolerated religion. 

Buddhagho^a landed at, or near, Thatdn with 
his volume of the Scriptures. Thaton was then 
certainly on the sea-coast, hut Forolihamnier main¬ 
tained tiiat the a)>ostle landed, nut at the modern 
That6n, but at, (iolanagara, which lies twenty-two 
miles north-west of it. 'I’his is quite [lossibly the site 
of the original Thaton, loi the changing ofcajiitals 
was always a chaiucteristic of the peoples of Burma, 
whether Burman, Mon, or Tai. 1 nere are fieqiienl 
references to the struggle between Brulunans and 
Buddhists in the coastw'ise lands before this, and 
it seems qull^^ probable that there is some truth in 
the legend, lielieved \»y all Burmaus, that king 
Dliamniathawka, as tJiey call Aiioka, .sent two 
iiiis.sionai it!s, Thawna anu Ottara, to what >ve call 
Burma, after the sitting of the third great synod 
in 241 B.c. 

Kaiitshka, tlie lost and probably the greatest of 
the three great JJuddliint monarchs of A'ortfiern 
India, is commonly called the Constantine of the 
East. His date is very uncertain, but the best | 
awhVvotYXivey. neem agyee WmV \\e VXvtX ^ 

throne about A.D. VIQ. earned 'ftwddb'mw to\ 
far-away Kliotan. Ho defeated the armies of the \ 
emperor of China, and he fteat hack the attacks of 
the Parthians. It is possible that it w'as he who 
introduced Buddhism into China and Japan. 

But the name of the Buddhist monarch best known 
in Burma is that of Ailoka (r)hammat]iavvka), who 
was crowned in 269 B.C. and reigned till 231 B.C. 
He was the grandson of Cliandragupta, the petty 
chief who founded the Maurya dynasty, the great 
military monarchy that held the whole of India 
from Patna to the Pan jab. A^oka was the greatest 
of these Maurya monarchs. He w'os converted to 
Buddhism, and made it the State religion of all 
Northern India. Kanishka is called the Constan¬ 
tine of the East, hut A.soka w'as both a Paul and a 


Constantine. He sent missionaries ovei all the 
world known to him. He ordered the dedication 
of stiipns to the Buddha in the remotest jiarts. It 
is ueaily certain that lie intioduced Buddhism into 
the 'I'ai kingdom of Nanchao, which liad its capital 
at Talifu, and remained there till it w as overthrown 
by Kuhlai Khan. 

TheBurnie.se Buddhists know little of Kanishka, 
but the name of Dhammathaw ka is well known, 
and tradition credits him w'lth the foundation of 
many pagodas with the bones and relics of the 
Buddha (see art. JBjhdha in vol. ii. ii. 8S4'’l.). 
There are such s‘tvpus at Tavoy, Moulmein, 
Touiigoo, and Tliayet in Lowei Burma. I'liere 
are many of these sharmukthos and skwemokdaws 
in the Upjier Province, and even farthei of! still, in 
the tributary Shan States: at Kyauksii, Saiujie- 
nago, in the Blianiu District; at Pwela in the 
Myclat, round the Inle lake, and in manj' parts 
of tiu! lulls. They are all implicitly credited to 
Dhaiiinialhaw’ka, and it can liardly he that some 
of them are not on the list of the 84,000 w hich lie 
ordered to he built. It is jierhaps signihcaiil that 
the Burmese royal liistoiy says that a band of 
kitatriyas came after the founding of Tagaung (old 
Pagan) and established a cajiital W'hich they called 
Maw'iiya, in tlie neighbourhood of the present vil¬ 
lage of Mweyen. 

When the* Maurya empire broke uji, Buddhism 
did not cease to be the dominant religion of the 
north of India. The Questions of Milindn give us 
the history of the conversion of tlie Creek Menander 
and of his disputations with the sage Nugasena. 
'riie Bactrian Creeks, tliough they weye pushed 
southward and faithei south by the Sakya, or 
11 un tribes of the Scythian step]>es, estaldished a 
great kingdom in the Paujab, and Menander’s 
emfiire was hardly less extensive than that of the 
w'arlike A.4oka, and even irn luded for a time the 
sacred Magadha. 'I'lie Scythians themselves were 
not content wilh driving the Greeks across the 
Oxus, They pushed on and e.-itahlished the Kushan 
dynasty, and seized the Middle Land itself, the 
sacred heart of India. It was then that Kanishka 
fixed his home in the holy city of Peshawar, and 
it was there that he received and befriended Yiian- 
Ch'ang (Hiuen-T.siang), the Master of the Law, the 
great traveller and w riter. Kanishka built a great 
audience-hall for the monks, and a noble relic- 
tower. It is not im])Ossil>le that this is the shrine 
discovered in 1JK)9. Kanishka also convened a 
great council to examine and codify all the Bud 
dhist writings. The canon which we now have w'as 
laboriously draw'n up and engiaved on cojiper. It 
was buried in the relic-chainhei of a pagoda, and, 
since the ashes of the Buddha claim to have been 
found after more than 2r>00 vears, possibly this canon 
also will he discovered in the same neighbourhood. 

With the death of Kanishka tiie decay of Hud- 
dhism in India began, it seems likely that the 
grow'th of Buddhism in Burma began at least then, 
wuA viW.t\viiT. kV e-w’5 

»een\s U> show Wvat the Uveox^ that \t d\d uot 
he^n till live ceutviTies later is mistaken. All the 
researches of the very yioorly supjiorted Archseo- 
logical Department in Burma leuu to establish the 
certainty of the early connexion of Burma with 
India, and indeed to prove that the Burmese race 
came from the north-west, and not from the north¬ 
east ; from the northern slojies of the 'i'hiaii Shan 
range, and not from any fiart of the modem China. 
The Bumiese Chronicle, the Mahdyazawin^ asserts 
this, and all recent discoveries tend to prove that 
it is right. 

In the year 1908-09, excavations conducted under 
the direction of 'law Seiii Ko at Hmawza have 
conclusively [iroved that the Northern school of 
Buddhism was established at Proiue, the ancient 
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Tharekettara. Votive tablets found at the Legu 
pagoda, and the sculpture tliere, are in the same 
style as the familiar Gupta work of Morthern 
India. It seems, therefore, indisputable that 
there was communication between the kingdom 
of I’harekettara and Northern India, when the 
Guptiis (A.D. 819-606) rose in Kanauj, and the 
term ‘ Pali’ began to be used instead of ‘Ma"adhi.’ 
Magadhi declined as the Guptas rose, just as Kosali 
declined when Magadlia conquered and annexed 
Kosala. It may be asHcrted with some confidence 
that communications did not begin with the Guptas, 
»,nd tJiat there was connexion between ilurma and 
India long before, and that Buddhism came much 
earlier than has been hitherto believed. 

Nf’ilher the Maha.vuiiistP nor the HinuyaniHte uae the tonicue 
in which the IhuJiliia (lauUnm preached, Lite widely diiTused 
dialect of Kosala, or Koshala. where he was horn and brouitht 
up. After his death Kosala was conquered, and Ma^adha took 
its place. The edicts of Alioka were issued in Ma^radhi, though 
historj records that the Sanskrit of the Veda was still in official 
use at the court of his grandfather, Chandragvqita. Kosala was 
the ancient land of Oudh, and Magadha is the modern behar 
Rhys I)a\ids, however, points out that the oflicial tongue of 
Magadha differed from the local Magadhi, or Kosali, in many 
little ways, because it was hosed on the tongue which (iautaiua 
spoke, the dialect winch had lieeii tlie form of spc’cch used hy 
Rama and his race The literary form of Kosali was known os 
r&Ii, that IS to say, ‘ lainonicai,’ because the Pali, or canon, of 
the Buddhists was composed in the ancient dialect of Oudh. 

The ndatiun of Pali to Sanskrit may be roughly compared 
with that which the Romance languages iiear to Latin. Because 
it became the language of the Buddhist canon, Magadhi gradu¬ 
ally imme to he called Pali, and so identified ilself with the 
refoi niers. Sanskrit remained the form in which the orthodox 
Brahmans expressed themselves. It may be noted that the 
people of Burma and Ceylon still prefer to use the old name 
‘ Magadhi ’ inuteud of ‘ Pali.' Magadhi, at the time of the mis¬ 
sionary Journeys of the first Buildlnst apostleu, was a sort of 
lingua franca, us liindustaui or Malay is now, and the Sintmlese 
language is, as a mutter of fact, derived from Magadhi. Any 
one talking J’ali could probably make himself understood by the 
people of Cieylon, Just as a Yun-nanese can understand a Peking 
Chinamuri, or a Lao Shan can follow a Siamese on tiie one side, 
or a British Tai on the other. 

It se.eiiis to bo luoved beyond reasonable doubt 
that Buddliiftin was established both in Sontlicrn 
and in Western Burma long before the hitherto 
aooejited dates. Very probably it got no great 
hold on the country, 11 is also probable that the 
Mahn 3 'anist school was niucli the more strongly 
reiuesenled until the time of Anavvrahta. It 
can liardl}' bo doubted that some of A.soka’s 
apostles visited and settled in both Upper and 
Lower Burma. Probably, however, the niission- 
arios of Kanishka were much more numerous and 
more successful. 

By the time of Kanishka, Indian Buddhism had 
lost the. simple morality and ‘ agnostic idealism,’ 
as Waddell calls it, of its founder, and ha;l taken 
in much from the Jjhagavad-Gitd a.nd from Saivism. 
It liad become ‘a speculative theistic system with 
a m^^sticism of sophistic nihilism in the back¬ 
ground’ (Waddell, Uuddhisvi of Tibet, p. 10). 

Jt is unfortunate that the age of Kanishka is very imper¬ 
fectly determined. We liave bo far records varying from the 
year 3 to the year 18, and the learned are at variance as to 
whether these are years of reign or years of an era. Fleet 
holds that they refer to the Saiuvut era, while others take 
them \a) tefet to other cron with omitted iiuudreds. The net 
teavAt \a tiiwt Wa-mahVA \>«s anyvihiste \>e.\iWe«tv 

B.c. and A 1 )- YhS-—rather a wide interval tor a monarch w\io 
made his influeiicc felt from the upper reaches of the Tigris to 
the Cireat Wall of China. 

It has been authoritatively asserted that the 
Mabnyanist form of Buddhism was introduced 
into Burma by Chinese missionaries in the 4th 
century. If for this we read 'I’ai or SShan mis¬ 
sionaries between the 1st and 4th cents., it will 
probably be much nearer the truth. Hinayfinist 
Buddhism had probably come in a tentative way 
with Ai^oka’s apostles before this, and, as is clearly 
established, Mahfty&nism penetrated even as far 
as the Malay l^eninsula, not at all impossibly 
through Burma, at the time when Buddhism is 
generally credited with being first planted in 
Burma itself. 


The Northern school may certainly be called 
corrupted in comparison with tlie hrst teaching 
of the Buddha, and it was still further corrupted 
by the Tantra system. This was founded by 
A.sanga, a noted monk of Peshfiwar in the Punjab, 
and is a mixture of magic and witclicrait with 
Siva-worship. 'J’his >vas grafted on the already 
corrupted Buddhism, ami has left many traces in 
Burmese Buddhism. The religion which existed 
in Pagan before Anawrahtil’s rape of the king and 
the religions Uioks and the peojile ul Thaton was 
a niedley^ of naga- or serpent-ivorship, Tantrism, 
and Mahuy&nism, with not a few traces of 'Tibetan 
lumaism, ivhich came with the 8th cent, and jiossibly 
gave the country the word/idni/yi, or ‘monk,’ which 
may be compared with hon-gyepa, the Tibetan 
bon, ‘mendicant.’ 

The professors of the Nortlicrn scliool of liud- 
dliisin, the Ariya of I’agan, were full of supersti¬ 
tions, and they were workers of miracles. Burnouf 
bad little respect lor them. ‘ 'I’he pen,’ he says, 

‘ refuses to transcribe doctrines as miserable in 
respect of form as they are odious and degrading 
in respect of meaning.’ How long they bad lieen 
found in Pagan there is nothing to show. It is, 
however, quite certain that the autocrat Anaw- 
rahta ellected the fusion of the two schools in 
the 11th century. He finally jmt an end to the 
Ariya, but traces of Mahftyanism have clung to 
the outward form of Hinayrinism in Burma ever 
since. If the religion may be said certainly to 
belong to the Southern school, it may no less 
certainly be asserted that it was moulded by the 
Northern. But Buddhism can baldly be called 
a religion. In its concrete form it is rather a sort 
of philosophy practised by a monastic organization 
like that of the Dominican or Praneiscan Orders. 

2 . Buddhist Scriptures and religious vi’orks.— 
The canons of Buclahisni may have been the work 
of an immediate disciple of tiie Buddlia, drawn up 
at the first council in the year after tlie Benign 
One’s death, but it is certain that the canon of the 
Tripitaka was really lirst settled at the council 
held under Asoku in the 8rd cent. B.c. From the 
inscriptions we may rest assured that at that time 
the most important part of the Buddhist canon 
existed, as we now have it, divided into five 
portions. 

The miracle-mongering MahiiyilnistB enlarged 
the original canon to a huge extent by expanding 
the texts ol the oiiginal documents, by adding 
material of their own, and by entering into com¬ 
promises with any local form of jiojiular supor- 
.stition ; but however the individuals may have 
aflected Burmese forms, this canon was never 
adopted in Burma. The Buddhist of the Southern 
school may be a scientific freethinker, as Lillie 
calls him, but he maintained with great tenacity 
the purity of the early Buddhistic teaching. Tins 
exi.sts in the canon of Cej'lon, and it is uiis form 
which Burmese Buddhism implicitly adopts. The 
Burmese also recognize only the Pali, tlie canon 
’YXvvft \% an 

' of tlie Hinayanist school as Sanskrit is ot t\\e 
Mahayanisl. When the natives of India began to 
use Sanskrit as their literary language, from the 
2iid cent. A.D. onwards, the iieojile we call Bud¬ 
dhists gave up writing in I’ali, though they pro¬ 
bably understood it. But the hooks they wrote 
in Buddhistic Sanskrit were new hooks. We find 
that the Buddhistic Sanskrit texts atiound in wild, 
extravagant, and exasperating digressions. Such 
works as the Lolita Vistara, the liuddha Charita, 
and some others are based on the old myths of 
Asia. In these we can detect the common origin 
of the story of Bacchus, of Kjr^na, and of many 
other gods and heroes. 

The last census of India showed that out of 
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nearly nine and a half million liuddhists in the 
Indian Empire, all but about 300,000 are in 
Burma. Ceylon may be rej?arded as the holier 
place by the Buddhist, possibly even by the Bur¬ 
mese Buddhist, but, since very sliortly after the 

{ lermanent establishment of liuddliism in Pagan 
)y Anawrahtil, Burma has consistently held a very 
high place in the interpretation of the authentic 
Buddhist Scriptures in the language which they 
call Magadhi, or the Mula-hhasa, and Western 
scholars call P&li. This Magadhi, or Pali, has 
been to the Burmese what Latin was to the 
medieeval scholiasts and scholars of Europe. This 
has been so much the case that Burmese writings 
dealing with matters of religion or philosophy are 
as full of Magadhi terms as European sedentific 
phraseology is filled with classical terminology. 

Since tlie 11 th cent, there have been produced 
in Burma, in the Pali language, great numbers of 
religious works, grammatical treatises, and dis¬ 
sertations on philosophy, w'hich have attained a 
reputation far beyond the limits of Burma. They 
have been studied in Siam and perhaps not least 
in f'ey Ion itself. 

The palm-leaf manuscripts spread so much that 
co])ies may be found both in Ceylon and in Siam, in 
any monastery which pretenas to a respectable 
library ; and of later years, when all the more 
noteworthy works of Burmese authorship have 
been m inted at the local presses, Burmese treatises 
have necoino still more common. 

The repuLution is well deserved. The Burmese bhik^w, 
since the days of the Pagftn monarchy, have been noted, not 
merely for their study of the Ahhidhamma, but for scholarly 
researches in the canons which deal with metaphysics and 

C yoholojfy. For centuries monk‘< from Siam and from Ceylon 
kve come to study in Burniese monasteries, which have 
always been rich in comnientaricH and exefi'eseB on the Ahhi- 
dhamina (q.v.). Only one specimen of this literature is to be 
read ui any Western language. The Dfiamtna^mAgaxii was 
translated in the first few years of the 2()th cent, by Mrs. Rh.vs 
Davids under the title of Buddhist Manual of PsycfutlogioaJ, 
Ethics. This introduction to Buddhist metaphysics is the 
shortest of the canonical works, hut it is to be followed by a 
translation of the Safigaha by Mrs. Rhys Davids in collabora¬ 
tion with a Burmese scholar, Maung Shwe Zan Aung. A P&li 
dictionary is also in process of proouction to take the place of 
Childers’ dictionary, which bos fallen far short of the know¬ 
ledge and needs of the Western student of Pali. 

3 . Religious education.—While the Buddhist 
munk» of Burma liave long been noted for their 
scholarship, the Buddhist people of Burma have 
been uo less noted for their education. 'I’lie per¬ 
centage of literates among the men is almost as 
high as it is in Ireland, and is higher than the pro¬ 
portion in Italy. Burma has less than a third of 
the population of the Madras Presideniiy, yet the 
number of literate persons i.s very nearly the same. 
The census figures of 1901 are not nearly so favour¬ 
able as those of 1891, because at the latter census 
a much higher proportion of hill peoples were enu¬ 
merated, and, besides this, the numoer of natives 
of India in the country had largely increased. 
Still, even on this less favourable esliinute it ap- 

g sars that, on an average, of every five persons in 
iirma one individual would have lieen found who 
could read and write. The proportion of literates 
is much hi{^her in the rural districts, and espe.cially 
in Upjier jBunna, than in the delta, where the 
number of illiterate immigrants from India is 
very considerable. 

The credit for the superiority of the Burman is 
entirely due to the monastic scdiools. These have 
existed tor centuries, much as they may be seen 
now in country filaces. If the h-amanas had done 
nothing else, they would deserve honour for the 
way in which they instruct the boys of the 
country. The theoi-y of Buddhism is essentially 
selfish, or at any rate it encourages selfishness. 
Elach individual must work out his own salvation, 
and no one else can help him, except by example, 
just as the Buddha is a model not only for the 


people, but for the bhik^u himself. Tliere are no 
regular services held by the mendicants; no 
preaching of sermons at stated times; no assem- 
nliiig of congregations ; no religious forms for 
burials, or births, least of all for marriages. Some 
energetic and zealous monks do read homilies aud 
deliver sermons, but there is no need for tliein to 
do HO, and there is no summoning of the religious 
to attend. The one religious ceremony is the 
admission of the novice to the Order, when the 
postulant has completed his studies, has decided 
to put off the world and join the company of the 
samnnera, and this is really a continuation of the 
teaching of the youth of the country. It enables 
the creature to become a human being, for no 
Burman can claim to have attained humanit}' 
until he has put on the yellow robe, and the cere¬ 
mony of init/iation is intended merely to provide 
that no one defective mentally or physically shall 
enter the Noble Order. 

At the age of eight or nine every Burman boy goes to the 
monastery school, except in the towns, where the people arc 
degeneraie, and, as often as not, are half-Chinose, half 
Muhammadan, lialf-llindu, or half-Eiiglish, and go to the 
Government or Mission schuols. In the country villages— 
and the Burman is not a lover of towns, but essentially a 
tiller of the soil—it may he taken for certain that every one 
sends his boys to the monastery. There they begin by learning 
the alphabet, shouting out the letters at the top of their voices, 
and copying them out with steatite pencils from the roughly 
made black wooden board on which the teacher-monk has 
written them. 

As soon as the boy has learnt his alphabet thoroughly he is 
started on his first text. This is practically always the 
Mmgala-thut (MiAgala Sutta), which may be translated, ‘ the 
Buddhist Beatitudes.’ It is made up of twelve Pali versicles, 
with a short introductory preface. In the version given to the 
schoolboy each Pah word has its Burmese equivalent. This 
is learnt ploddingly word by word, and verse by verso, aud the 
pupil is not considered to have mastered it till he can repeat 
the text and its translation without blundering or hesitation 
of any kind. After this the meaning is token up word by word 
and stanza hy stanza, aud the whole is explained in simple 
language. The choice of this poem is a most admirable one, 
for the Pill is exceedingly simple, and the sentiments are of 
the most elevatinif kind. After the text and its meaning have 
been thoroughly learned, the easiest rules of grammar in con 
ncxion with the Mmgala-thut are explained. Time is of uo 
object to the monk or the hoy, or to the Burman of any age or 
position; and the study of ' the Beatitudes' in many cases 
takes a year, more or less, according to the application and the 
intelligence of the pupil. But when he does know the text, he 
knows it thoroughly. 

The second text token up is generally the Nama-kdra of 
BuddhagboijMi, which is a short lyric, composed hi a moment 
of inspiration by that apostle. A small treatise giving a list 
and doscnptiou of the most excellent things is often stiidiod 
instead of the Ndma-kara. These are : the Nine Excellences 
of the Buddha ; the Six Excellences of the Law; and the 
Nine Excellences of the Assembly of the Perfect. This also 
is in verse, as indeed is the case with by far the greater 
part of the literature not merely of Burma, but of the 
rest of Indo-Ohina and of India. By the time the monastery 
schoolboy has got through the Mvfigala-thut, the Eama-kdra, 
and the Book of the Excellent Characteristics of the Church 
and itB Founder, he has acquired considerable proficiency in 
both reading and writing, and he is able to go on to the study 
of the works of Shin Silavamsa, Shin Ratthasara, and others of 
the poetical composers of the Burmese classics. These are the 
most noted writers, and it is only after he has mastered them 
that the young Burman student begins to read the Ten Great 
Zats, the descriptions of the avataras of the Buddha, which 
are in prose. It is with these prose works that the Western 
student usually begins his Pali reading. 

But the monastic scholar dues not merely read these easier 
poetical works. Step by step he continues his grammatical 
studies with them, and the meaning of the text, and its appli¬ 
cations to the Buddhist religion, are exhaustively explained to 
him by his bedesman teacher. From the very beginning tlie 
boy is taught, with maii> illustrative examples and stories from 
the Scriptures and from the Commentaries, to shun evil in 
thought as much as in deed, beiuiuse it is an obstacle to pro¬ 
gress towards a higher form of life, and final emancipation 
from the sorrow of eiirthly existonoe. He is taught to be upright 
and pure, not in the hope of escaping punishment, but because 
of the peace of mind which rewards him. He is taught to 
reverence parents, wife, children, and teachers; and, above 
oil, the duties which every Buddhist owes to the Lord, the 
Iaw, and the Assembly are impressed upon him. He is in fact 
educated in everything that a proper citizen owes to his 
country, to society, and to himself. The theory is excellent, 
and the education of the monasteries far surpasses the instruc¬ 
tion of the Anglo-vernacular schools from every point of view, 
except that of immediate success in life and the obtaining of a 
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post under Government. At the time when the boy ia at hia 
most impressionable sta^e, his mind is built up, instead of 
being buried in a mass of ill-digested information; and his 
heart is being trained instead of being ignored. 

A boy whose parents can permit him to stay on in the 
monastery, and are willing that he should learn the literature 
of ins country, instead of the science and wisdom of the Western 
nations, now passes on to the Pareittam, the LawkanlU, the 
Dhaminanili, and the Rdjanlti. The ParetUain, or Hook of 
rroteotion, is a ciolleution of excerpts in prose and verse from 
the IVipitakas, each of which is supposed to lie a safeguard 
against some calamity or danger: against evil spirits, plague, 
pestilence, and famine, fire, battle, and murder, snake-bite, and 
even against poison. The Lawkajuti teaches him worldly 
wisdom , the Dhaiiunaniti gives further moral instruction; 
and the linjanitt is a work like The Pnnce of Macehiavelli, 
compiled, to suit Oriental ethics, by the sage (/haqiakya. 

Many pupils stop far short of this. In the old days all 
parents who could afford to keep their son idle let him 
proceed as far as this if he had the necessary intelligence 
and industry. At this point, however, ordinary teaching 
ended. If the pupil continued his studies, it was usually os a 
tamanera, or novice. The boy was dressed up in princely 
robes to recall Siddartha’s renunciation of the world, lie 
made the tour of the town or village in jubilant procession, 
with troops of gaily dressed maidens. He b.ado farewell to 
parents, relatives, and friends, entered the monastery, and 
went through the customary examination before the head of 
the community. Then his head was shaved. He was robeil in 
the yellow monkish garments, had the begging howl hung 
round his neck, and fell in among the body of the mendicants. 
He received his religious name, which he kept for the rest of 
his life if he remained in the Order, and remembered only as an 
incident if he went back to secular life. 

The old-fashioned rule was that every youth should spend 
three Lents (roughly from .July to October) in the monastery 
and conform to all its rules, including fasting after noontide 
and going the bogging round in the morning. One Lent w'as 
for the father, one for the mother, and one for the samanera 
himself. To spend less than one entire Lent was considered 
hardly decent. Western influences, however, have taught 
many that life is not long enough for this, and the Lent is 
often cut down to a mouth, a week, or even a few days. Three 
days is considered tlie shortest period that is respectable. The 
novices, of course, go on with their studies. The co<ie of the 
ripai/a, the Buddhist Ancien lUwle, the doctrine taught in 
the highanikdya, and, finally, the psychological ethics of the 
AbhidJiamma, are as much as the most apt are able to study 
oefore they are qualified for formal admission to the Order. 

The Southern school of liuddhism has never 
recognized a hierarchy. There is nothing like the 
systein of Tiliet, which is so surprisingly like that 
of the Church of itonio, even to the practice of tlie 
confessional and the recognition of imrgatory. The 
need for unity and the requirements of church 
discipline, however, call for some sort of grading, 
and a system of classes is recognized, which is 
very much the same as existed in the time of the 
Buddha himself. 

There is, firstly, the shin, the iv vice, or samanera, who is 
not a prof'.'Bscd member of the Order, secondly, the uyasin, 
who, after the prescribed time, has been formally admitted to 
the Order, and becomes a irdinana or bhiki/ti] and thirdlv, the 
p&ngj/i, or ‘great glory,’ who, by virtue of not less than ten 
vears’ stay in the monastery, has proved his steadfastness, and 
becomes a thera. In actual practice there is a slightly ex¬ 
tended system of grades: first, the shin, or postulant; second, 
the pyitshin, the full member of the Order; third, the saya, 
the head of the monastery, who never has fewer than ten 
Lents ; fourth, the gainyok, whose control extends over groups 
of monasteries; and fifth, the sadaw, who might be com^iared 
to a vicar-general. The thathanapaing, or Grand Superior of 
the Order, in the time of the Burmese monarchy, was ap¬ 
pointed from among the sadaws, and had a councii, called 
the thudhamma, var> mg in nunilier from eight to twelve. In 
IfKM the British Government recognixed in formal darlwr a 
thathanapaing, choB''n by the sadaws, and gave him a formal 

tent, and it is probable that this course will be followed in 

e future. 

Notwithstanding these ranks, however, the re¬ 
ligion is eminently republican in character. The 
monasteries are open to all,—to the peasant and to 
the highest dignitary,—anil the longest stayer has 
the greatest honour. Kank counts by number of 
Lents spent in the monastery, no matter whether 
the hhik^u is a provincial or merely a wandering 
friar, and individual dignity releases no one from 
the duty of the daily begging round. Nothing 
except the frailty of age excuses the most learned 
and famous sadaw from the morning round. The 
bedesman’s robes are the same for the nostulant 
and the member of the thudlmmma. Tlie monk 
has no obligation to bestir himself on behalf of his 


feliow-monks or the laity. He is not called upon 
to convert the unbeliever or to reassure the doubter. 
All he has to do is to work out his own salvation. 
But he teaches the yoiilli of the country, and this 
binds the entire population to his support. He 
not merely teaches them letters, but forms their 
mind and character. The nightly vesoers, wiieii 
the lands are chanted and all bow' three time.s 
before the tigure of the Buddha, and three tunes 
before the head of the monast(*ry, are more im¬ 
pressive than the most eloquent seimun would be. 

4. Schism.—There is very little non-conforniity, 
to say nothing of heresies, among the Burmese 
Buildliists. h’or years there were bitter disputes 
as to ordination, after Anawrahta had established 
Hinayanism in Pagan. Chapada, the monk, hod 
received the upasdnipadd ordination from the 
tJieras of the Mahavihara in Ceylon, and he loftily 
denied the validity of the orders conferred on the 
Burmese religions of the old school, called the 
Maramma-sanigka, not less than those of Purima 
Bhikku Samgha, who claimed apostolic sanction 
from Sona and Uttara, said to have been sent 
forth by King Asoka. These bickerings ended 
only with the destruction of Pagan itself, and they 
have never since been revived. 

The sects of modern times have mostly risen out 
of revolt against excessive austerity, or as a protest 
against reprehensible laxity. There are a few 
communities, called Sawtis or Mans, who are anti¬ 
clericals, They neither reverence the nieiidieaiits 
nor support tlie monasteries, and some do not even 
worship before the jiagodas, Imt recite their pi avers 
in the open fields instead. The doxologies which 
they use are the same as those repeated by the 
ordinary orthodox Buddhists, and the schism is 
unimportant. The disputes between the Mahd- 
gandis and the Sulagmuiis are simjily the sempi¬ 
ternal quarrel between the ascetic and the weak 
of llesli, between the High Churchman and the 
Low, the Catholic and the Puritan, the emotional 
and the austere. ’J’hese diflerences have some 
dignity imparted to them by the assertion of the 
Mahftganais that man is emiowod with free will. 
This the Sulagandis deny, claiming that a man’s 
whole life is controlled entirely by kan [karma), 
the influence of past good and evil deeds on exist¬ 
ences to come. The Sulagandis attribute all 
importance to the intention; the Mokdgandis 
think Lliat action is suflicient and the intention 
immaterial. 

5 . Spirit-worship.—But doctrinal schisms are 
insignilieant compared wdth the undoubted fact 
that all Burmese Buddhism is tainted witli spirit- 
worship. 'I’lie Southern form of the faith triumphed, 
but the Northern belief in magic and devil-worship 
has left lasting traces on the religion of Burma, 
and still more on the Buddhism of the Shan States. 
It is not merely that they recognize the Twelve 
Guardian Spirits, whom they have borrowed from 
the Hindus. The nuts, the spirits of the air, the 
flood, and the fell, are much more present influ¬ 
ences to tlie Burnian than the calm, philosophic 
model of the Buddha. ’I'lie ymts are constantly 
coiLsul ted and propitiated. The Buddha i.s, as a rule, 
directly addressed only on worshiji days. Spirit- 
trees sometimes intrude into the limits of the 
mona.stie grounds, and spirit-shrines are to be seen 
in the shadow of the pagoda, and have as many 
ofl’erings as the relic-shrine. And the spirits, as 
always, are malignant, and have to be propitiated. 
The World-Kenowned One is long-suflermg and 
benign. Moreover, he is only a model. The 
spirits are everywhere, and th^ are malicious, 
and constantly active. So the Burruan does his 
best to .serve lioth, and has the greater bias towards 
the spirits. 

There is a pagoda at. cr near, every village in the 
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country, and probably also a monastery, but there 
is a spirit'shnne in every house, and the spirits are 
consulted before houses are built, marriages made, 
bargains struck, or journeys l)egun. In the times 
of native rule, spint-feasts were formally recog¬ 
nized by the State, and the ritual was very caie- 
fully set foith in lengthy treatises. Moieover, 
there is a jirecise list of ‘ 'I’iie 'I’hirt.y-sc*ve.n Aats 
(spirits) of Hurma,’ with forms of the odes to be 
sung to the.m, tlu; dances to he jtertormed before 
them, the vestments to he worn on the occasion, 
and the life histones of these anthropomor])hic 
deitie.s. 

All this iH written iit length in the Maharjita Sledani, and 
presentments of the Thirt 3 -seven Aafx are to be seen in the 
curtilajfc and enclosure of the Shwe/iyon paeoda ai l’u;raii. 
Further details of Hinrit-wursliip are to be found in the Ih'ittnn, 
of which a siimrnarv is given in Father Sangrerinano's Bumiese 
Empire 

Notwitli.standing all this, the Hunnan would he 
greatly ollcmled it he W’ere called a .‘-]»iiit-woi- 
sJiijipei, and genuinely believes lumsell to he a 
mo.st orthodox iiuddJii.st. 

The census of 1901 .showed that there were 
lh,371 monasteries in liurma. d'his gives an 
average of over two for each village and town 
in the province, and iuqilies one monastery loi 
every nincty-thiee hou.ses. In these religious 
houses theie were 4(),U7S lull> oidamed moiik.s 
and prohationer.s, and 4r),;{09 acolyfe.s, w’earing the 
yellow robe. 'I’here were thus more than 91,599 
M’eanng the heile-sman’s robes, and this repie.sent.s 
‘2i ner cent of the male population of Huima. 
Perhaps nurma is not .so conspicuously the centre 
of Huddhist religious life ami learning in Itido- 
China as it was in the time oi the Pagan dynasty, 
from the lOtli to the 13th c-entury. In those days 
fraternities came t<» Pagan from ('eylon, then 
called Sihaldijia; from the conquered ilaiii.savati 
(Pegu); from Ayuttara(Siam); from Kampoja (the 
Shan States); from Nepal, and from China; and 
each seel or fraternity had separate (juart-ms given 
in which it could live. But even now, notwitli- 
standing the spirit-wor.shipjiing taint, Buima can 
claim to maintuin Ibiddhism in a form nearer that 
of the Buddha’s tenchiiig than any other country. 

6. Buddhist architecture.—(w) Momtstcries .—The 
Burmese inonastciy never vanes in design. Some 
few may he built, of bricks ; most are of timber In 
very poor iicigiilKuirhoods, they may be ol hamlKio, 
but the giouml plan is always the same. The 
pongyl-kyautKj so strongly resembles the wooden 
tem]ileH of Miqial that it can harilly be doubted 
that the model came from there, or t.hat both have 
a common origin. The wliule building stand.s on 
piles, and there are technically only two rooms (if 
they can be called rooms). In some case.s there 
may be nartitions, but there aie never any doors, 
so tliat tlie wdiole interior is practically one iiall. A 
staircase, generally of brick and stucco, frequently 
embellhslied with dragons, leads up to tlie verandah. 
The verandah, called zingyim, is ojien to the sky, 
and runs round three .sides of the building, and 
from this there is free entrance an all three sides 
to the main body of the monastery, which is really 
one big chamber. The (looring rises in steps. 
There is one grade from the verandah to the 
outer chamber, where lay visitors lind their place ; 
another step up marks the entrance to the inner 
chamber, where the monks sit; and a third rises 
to the structure, always on the eastern side of the 
building, where the ima^e of (ilautama Buddha is 
enthroned. Over this is built the tiered spire, 
called the pyathat, shooting up in regularly 
diniinishing, supor-imjiosed roofs to the liti, or 
umbrella, which is placed on the top. Both the 
spire and the umbrella are marks of sanctity, and 
the spire has three, live, or seven roofs, according 
to the dignity of the p^ngyi kyaung^ or rather of 


its head. The wood for a monastery is always 
chosen from the best and most seasoned logs avail¬ 
able, or within the means of the pious founder. 
Sometimes the.se are excessively large. At the 
south-west corner there is a chamber, which is 
n.sed as a sUire-rooin, On the west side there is 
another, which the younger members ol the com¬ 
munity use as a dormitory. The head of the 
liou.se, wdiether sndaw, gningok, or plain pnngyi, 
slcejis at the south-east corner of the Imihling, 
that is to say in the part clo.sest to the hpayn- 
kyaung, where the image of the Buddha is. The 
north-eastern part is used as the schoolmom and 
for the reception of visitors, and has the ajqicar- 
ance ol a .separate room, hut is not really .so. 

Outw'ardly the monastery looks as if it had 
several storeys, hut this is never tJie case. 'i’Jie 
national, and still more the religious, feeling 
again.st Jiaving any one’.s feet above the imlweller’s 
head is very strong. The out-side line is hioken 
up into apjiarent pavilions, witli a profu.sion of 
gabled roots, culminating in tlie eastern sjiire, all 
adorned with carvings, lavished on gables, rulgcs, 
eaves, linials, and halustrades, greater or less, 
aecoiiling to the w'ealtli of the toiiiider. No monk, 
it may be remarked, ean build a monastery for 
himself, nor can he ask to have one built for his 
accommodation. I’he monasteries are tlie only 
national buildings, now tliat tliere is no jialace, 
which make any attempt at ornamentation. 

A pongyi-kyatiV'f is never, at any rate wlien it is 
lirst built, inside a village or a town, dwellings 
may spring up around it later, but always at a 
considerable distance, 'riie monastery alw'a 5^8 has 
the be.st and quietest site, and stands in a spacious 
com]K)und, fenced in and jilantod w'lth umbiageous 
trees and bamboos, and often with fruit trees, 
Dowering shrubs, and rare and curious plants. 
The monast ic library is invariably detached from 
the main building, to avoid danger from lire. 
Within a certain limit from the monastery fence, 
pillars mark out a boundary, inside which the 
taking of any kind of life is forbidden. All 
Buddhist visitors take oil their shoes or sandals 
as .soon as thej'^ enter the hpnrnwaing^ as the 
monastic curtilage is called, and carry them to 
the foot of the staiiea,se, where thej'^ are lelt until 
tlie visit is over. Inside the monastery eom)>ound, 
but jHirhups more frequently on a site of its owm, 
is the Ihein, wdiere monks are admitted to the holy 
Order. This is seldom more than a spire, rising 
over a lofty pillared space for the ceremony. 

{b) Pagodas. — The characteristic jiugoda of 
Burma is a solid pyramidal relic-shrine, such as 
is called a tope or a stupa in India. The masonry 
temjdes are almost entirely confined to Pagan. 
The Arakan temple, the Mahamyatmuni of the 
suburbs of Mandalay, Is almost the only not¬ 
able example outside of that ruined city. 

Pagoda is almost certain!}' a metathesis for dagoba. The 
Burmese name is zedi or hpaya. The Burmese recofi;nij;e four 
kinds of zedi : first, dai-daw zedi, containing relics of a Buddha 
or of a rahanda ; second, parihawga zedi, erected over the 
clothing or utensils of a iluddha or of a sainted personage , 
third, dhamvia zedi, built o\ cr sacred books or texts; and 
fourth, udexksa zedi, containuig images of the Buddha or 
models of sacred buildings. The last two classes are naturally 
by far the most numerous. 

It is the desire of every Burman Buddhist to be 
known as the loundor of a iiagoda, and sacred 
texts and facsimiles of noted shrines are obviously 
more easily obtained than relics, or even exact 
models of relies. The vast majority of zedis are 
of biick, covered over with stucco, and white- 
w'ashed at intervals during the founder’s life-time. 
Very rich men gild either the whole shrine or the 
spire. 

Many of the most famous shrines, notably the Stiwfidagdn 
in Rangoon, have been cased and re-cased and cased again 
mam' tunes. The original shrine was of quite modest diinen- 
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siotis, and a tunnel, which was driven into the centre of the 
Baiifcoori zedi at the time of tiic First lliirrnese War, showed 
tliat it bad been enlarged in this wa^\' seven tinios. The original 
pagoda is tliought to have been only twent\-seven feet high 
and to have been erected in A85 b.c. The present spire rises to 
a height of three hundred and sixty-five feet. 

The modem liurmche pugodu is undoubtedly the lineal 
descendant of the ancient Buddhist slupnh of India, and the 
development of t.lie type can therefore lie traced for a period 
of ovei two tfiousam) years. The oldest forms were massive 
and simple The modern ones liave lined awa,\ into slender 
spires, and have added a great deal in the way of extenor 
adornment. The} have gamed in elegance, but have lost in 
giandeur 

All tlie more notable pacfoilas have palin-leaf 
thff'nifdtiffs. Of climnicles, very olten coutainiiif; 
much t hat is of interest in seculai history. Like 
tlie monastenes, they all stand on a wide open 
platform, and on tliis there are built numbers of 
Miialler pu^nnlns, sJirines, rest - bouses, tmaung 
pgnfliats, crowded with tier uiion tier of ima^^es 
oJ tlie Ihiddlia, altars for oHenn^'s, and tagim- 
inings, fla^^-stafls crowned witli umbrella hti/s^ 
metal cajis, or iigures of beralilie creatures. 'I’lie 
ajijiroaebes to tlie pa{|(odas in very many cases 
are alono covered Mays called snungdnn, tlie sides 
of winch are adorned with fre.seo paintin<js, and 
the stairways are mostly in groups of ste]»s of 
uneven numbers, just as, according to immemorial 
rule, the stair to a monastery must have an odd 
number of steps. 

1 ‘aj^odas, as far as structure is concerned, are 
divided into four distinct ]»aits. 'riieie is first the 
terrace. 'I'liis is square, and is usually of brick or 
mason Mork. At tlie eorneis aie olten found the 
ninnoNfnhd, the curious, liuman-faced lions, with 
one bead and tw’o bodies, embellished with M'ings. 
They inevitably ree.all the ancient M'iiijied lions of 
Assyria. Upon this terrace stands the jilinth, 
usually of an elaboiate iiolygoiial iorm, and Milh 
a bolilly moulded, stepjieil contour. Above tins 
rises the bell-sbapcd boily of the pagoila, divided 
into an ujqiei and a lower part by an ornamental 
band. 11 jion tins stands the spire, m hieli is made 
up of a number of rinj^s: a lotus-l<*af belt, with 
a bead moulding in the eentro, and lotus leaves 
fringing it above and below. 'I’lie spire ends in 
a spike-sliapeil cone, which is fiinslied ott Mutb the 
metal-work eiown, or hti. 'Phis is usually very 
graeelul in design, made of open metal-M’ork, very 
eommonly gilt, and always hung with bells, some* 
times of gold and silver and -.tudded >vith gems. 
The liiiiim'.se divide important pagodas into 
twehe jiarls, most o) wliieh are S 3 ’mboli(aiJ .sub¬ 
divisions of the Hpne portion of the zedi. 

The BViuliolical ineumng of the different parts of the pagoda 
in not univtTMall^ recognized by the UurinoHe, but it iH a 
fcivoiiritc Hiibject of discourse with nianv inonk», and seems to 
have come to Muriiiu from the Shan States and perhaps fioni 
(’hma According to this view-, the four-sided huso is intended 
to reivrespiil the dwellings of tho four great world-kings, 
‘Chaturlokapulas,' whose figures are enthroned within the four 
arched Hbrmes, and who act as guardian spirits of the w’orld. 
The eiglit-hideil centre, called thiUaung, is the tu^ita heaven. 
It is heie that Ariiuadeya or Maitreya, the Buddha of tho next 
world-cvcle, dwells, and with him are all the other liodhisattvas, 
or llmMliuh in embryo, awaiting the season when they w'lll 
descend to the earth as Buddhas. The upper bell-shaped 

E irtion, above the circular moulding, called the kyiwainq, is 
tended to represent the tiighest heaven, w'here the Buddhas 

E o after they have attained to coimdete enlightenment and 
ave fulfilled their high mission. This is called the kaung- 
launghtm. Another svmbolizniion represents the five dim¬ 
inishing terraces of the base, to stand for Mount Meru in its 
five-fold division ; or a triple basement recalling the three 
worlds of kdtnaloka (sense), rupalokn (form), and arupaloka 
(shapelessness), the Benign One, called THlokamahita, being 
‘the revered of the tiiree worlds.' 

(c) Temples .— The nuisonry temples of Pag&n 
are not nearly so characteristic or the country, 
though they are the pride of Burma. They are 
absolutely difl’erent from the national zedi, and 
the general details may almost all he traced to 
Indian art, but at the same time there are notable 
originalities. The arches and vaults resting on 
their pilasters, with cornice, cajutal, and base, are 


quite foreign to Hindu architecture, and suggest 
rather the Bactrian tireeks of the time of Miiimla. 
[n one sense, tlierefore, they are Burmese, for 
nothing like them is to be found anywhere else. 
Unlike the pagodas, the purpose of tlie.so temples 
IS to contain, not relics, but huge images of the 
Buildha. This naturally allects their plan, and 
instead of rising in bell-shape they are con¬ 
structed in gradually diminishing terraces, and 
are only capjied liy a s[iire ol the type of the 
oidmar^' Hindu sirdlnya, or perhajis more like 
the Jain tenijilesol Nortliern India. Tlie 'riiapinyn 
temple has only one shrine, directly beloiv the 
sikru, to receive the image, but the Aiianda has 
four, with i»reseiitnientH of all four Buddhas of 
this world-cycle, liunting to the four caidinal 
jMunts of the comp.ass. A striking feature is the 
nanowslit windows, so placed that a shaft of light 
falls full on the jdacui feahiies of tlie Buddha. 

Such tempIcH have uIwuyH hccii rare iii ftiuldhiHt couutriea, 
and are foreign U) the idea of iSnddbism, which does not 
recognize ulol-worsliip The onl.> e\um))lc existing in India 
is that of the MahAliaw'di at Hodh Ga>a, in the charge of 
Hindu inahantti. A model of it may be seen at Pagan, and 
the original is believed to date from altout A d. .'IUU, w'hen 
.Mahii.Minisiii waH the form of North Indian Buddhuim There 
IS no Hiuiilarit.i between the Mahfihawdi and any of the Pagan 
temples. Of late years a fashion has s])rung up, especially in 
the Shan States, of building temples of this kind, on the model 
of the Mahamyatnmni in Mandalay—the Arakan pagoda of 
the tourist, and presumably ‘tlie old Moulinein Pagoda’ ol 
Uiulyurd Kipling 

{d} JifHtges. —It seems clearly established that 
the niuking of images of the World-Kcnowned 
Unc did not appear in Buddhism until some time 
after the beginning of the Cliiistiaii era. They 
are extraordinarily abundant in Burma now. 
Only three forms are recognized : seated images, 
figures standing erect, and recumbent images, 
called by the Burmese resjiectively tinbtnkwe, 
)U(u/ftf-d(dV, and shndnn iha-h/inmg. They repre¬ 
sent the Buddha in the aid, of meditation under 
the Bo-tree, where he attained to supreme wis¬ 
dom ; in the act of pleaching; and after death, 
when he had attained to the blissful calm of 
nirvdna. 'I'lie seated form is by far the most 
common. In the Eastern Shan States, in the Lao 
country, and in Siam, liguies which suggest the 
M’or.shij* of India arc not uncommonly found and 
suggest Mahdj’anism. So also do the images, 
eritbioned in vaults, under the liell - .shaped 
pagodas, which are not uncommon in the Shan 
States, but nie rarel\’, if ever, found in Burma. 

ii. As.sam. —The Buddhism of .\ssam is fast 
disappearing. At the time of the census of 1901 
tbeie were only 90ti.’> Buddln.sts in the country, 
that is to say, no luoie than *16 of the pojmlatiou. 
At one time they held the whole, or at any rate 
the w hole of the Biahinaputra area, wliicli is the 
main ]iortion, of Assam. The rest, even to the 
pie.sent day, is inhabited by hill tribes: (’/liiug- 
pawH, Nagas, Mislimis, and the like. In the early 
part of the 13th cent, the Tais invaded and oceu- 
jued the country. The^' gave tliemHelve.s, or w’ere 
given, the name of A horns, from which tlie name 
Assam is derived. The Shans called it Welisali ldng, 
and the Buddhistieal name of the piovince is 
Weisali. The invaders were an army sent by 
Hao Hkan-lipa, the Tai king, wdio founded the 
Mong Mao empire, which may not impossibly 
have lieen the ‘Kingdom of I’ong.’ They settled 
on two long islands, formed by branches of the 
Brahmaputra, and never returned to their Shan 
homes. Gradually they occupied the whole of 
the valley, or main part of Assam, and estab¬ 
lished Buddhism everywhere except in the hills. 
For four hundred years they maintained them¬ 
selves and Buddhism, and then in 1611 their ruler 
Chu-cheng-hpa (an essentially Tai name) was 
converted to Hinduism, and practically the whole 
of his subjects followed his example. 
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At the present day the Kalitas, as the monks of 
the A horns were called, are found in only a few 
remote recesses of Assam, and it seems probable 
that even these will disappear before long, and with 
them Assamese Buddhism. All that will remain 
will be the Mongolian features which characterize 
a considerable proportion of the inhabitants of 
Assam. The Tai language is almost as much 
changed, where it is used at all, as the religion 
of the country. The few pagodas, fast crumbling 
away, are of the same type as the pagodtis of 
Burma and of the Shan States, and none has 
any special celebrity. The monasteries of the 
Kalitas seem to be of the immemorial type of 
the Buddhist monastic buildings, which, some 
say, reproduce the traditional forms of ancient 
wooden architecture in India, Assyria, and parts 
of Central Asia. They may represent to us the 
wooden palaces of Nineveh, and hint at the archi¬ 
tecture of King Solomon’s temple, built of the 
cedars of Lebanon. 

Buddhism has never been a propagandist religion 
among the Eastern peoples who have adopted it. 
In quite recent times, however, the faith has been 
adopted, chiefly in Burma, by Europeans of zeal, 
education, and energy, who are writing and preach¬ 
ing its merits and beauties. It is possible that 
they may revive Buddhism in Assam and plant 
it elsewhere, but it does not seem very prob¬ 
able. 

LrRRATVRK.Sangrermano, Description of the Burmese 
Empire, Rome, Spearman, British Burma Gazetteer, 

Ranf|[oon, 1880 ; J. G. Scott, Burma as it was, as it is, and as 
it will be, Ix)ndon, 1886 ; Bigandet, or Legend, of Gau- 
dama^, 2 voIb., Loudon, 1886; W. R. Winston, Four Years 
in Upper Burma, London, 1802 ; C. C. Lowis, Census Bejtort, 
pt. i., 1001 ; Scott and Hardiman, Gazetteer of Upper Burma 
and the Shan States, 6 vols. pt. i., 10(K); Monier Williams, 
Buddhism, London, 1889; Kern, Manual of Indian Bwklhism, 
Strassburg, 1806. J. GkoROK SCO'IT. 

BURNING.— See Death and Disposal op 
THE Dead. 

BUSHIDO. —See Ethics (Jajianese). 
BUSHMEN.— See Bantu. 

BUSHNELL. -i. Life.-Horace Bushnell was 
born on April 14th, 1802, in Litchfield, Connec¬ 
ticut, U.S.A. Ili.s fathtjr. Ensign Bushnell, came 
of a family with a Huguenot strain of mental 
alertne.ss and religious sincerity. His mother, 
Dotha {n^e Bishoj)}, had been brought up in the 
Episcopal Church. When the family removed to 
New Preston, Connecticut, in 1805, they joined 
the Congregational Church there. The mingling 
of religious traditions in his home saved Horace 
from being brought uj» in the strict and arid 
Calvinism of the time. He de.scrilied his mother 
as ‘rising even to a kind of sublimity in the 
attribute of discretion.’ ’I’here was no atmosjdiere 
of ‘artificial pious consciousness in the home, but 
stress was laid on industry, ordei, time, fidelity, 
reverence, neatne.«s, truth, inlclligence, prayer.’ 
In this way he experienced the meaning of 
‘Christian nurture’ before he attemjited to in¬ 
terpret it as a theory of the lieginning of the j 
reJigioii.s life. Similarly, his practical (iducation 
in househ<»Jd duties is described in the lecture on 
the ‘Age of Homesjjun,' in his book, Work and 
Play (IStit). 

He ciitcuMl Yale College in 182.S, when he was 
21 yeai.s old, and, having graduated, became 
Tutor in Law in 1829. Mel lirew oil' his doubts and 
hesitations in a (\)llege revival. His own account 
was: ‘ When tin* ])rea(dier touches the Trinity 
and logic shatters it all to pieces, 1 am all at the 
four winds; but I am glad I have a heart as well 
as a head. My heart wants the Eather ; my heart 


wants the Son; my heart wants the Holy Ghost 
and one ju.st as mucli as the other’ (Cheney, p. 50). 

In 1831 he took leave of his })upil8, telling them 
as his jiarting advice; ‘ Be jiorfectly honest in 
forming all y<»ur opinions and jirinciples of action f 
never swerve in conduct from your honest con* 
viction. If between them both you go over 
Niagara, go ’ {ih. p. 62). 

He was ordainetl pa-stor of the North Church in 
Hartford in 1833. In the same year (13th Sept.) 
he was married to Mary Aitthorp, a lineal de- 
scendent of John I)avenj»ort, the lirst minister of 
New Haven. 

The main jiart of his life was juussed in Hartford, 
where his public service to the town Is kept in 
memory by the Bushnell Park. The important 
events of his life were the publication of Ins Ixioks 
challenging the dogmas held by the Churches of 
the ‘standing order’ (i.c. the original Congrega¬ 
tional Churches of New England), the replies made 
to his challenge, and the public and private con¬ 
sequences of Ins views. He was a keen hut sweet- 
tempered controversialist, and without bitterness 
accepted what came. He had four children, of 
whom two, a daughter and a son, died. Two 
daughters, to whom he wrote some delightful 
letters, survived him. Other events were his 
holidays in .search of health, some of which were 
spent in California and in Europe, and his invita¬ 
tions to important lectureships and appointments. 
He lived ‘till all men were at peace with him,’ 
and died at the age of 74, on 17th Feh. 1876. 

2. Theolog’y.—bushnell’s life work w’as largely 
determined by the theological atmosphere in wliicli 
he found himself. In his own Church tliere was 
an old and a new school, and he found himself 
‘daintily inserted between an acid and an alkali, 
having it for his task both to kesep them apart 
and to save himself from being bitten by one or 
devoured by the other.’ 

The religious atmos[>here of New England was 
still more heavily charged with theological animus. 
Bellamy, Hopkins, Emmons, the younger Edwards, 
Dwight, ancl 'I’aylor were engaged nominally in 
making improvements on the (’alvini-sm of Jonathan 
Edwards, really in trying to accommodate that 
system to tlic pressure of modern thought by in¬ 
troducing, in various degrees, a leaven ofjmnlhcisin. 
In 1828, Dr. W. N. Taylor of New Haven hed 
made an unqualified assertion of the self-detenu.n 
ing power of the will. Bu.shncll brought into Hiis 
environment Inith a fresh and vigorous per.sun:,.lit^ 
and a new method. He was a builder, but on 
a new foundation, icjecting fundamentuliy the 
syllogisms of Calvinism, and endeavouring to 
interpret rationally the religious experience of the 
Christian heart. 

Outlined against the theological background of 
New England Calvinistic theology, Bushnell’s 
work may he de.scriln‘(l as the vrork of a mediator 
between old and dualistic, and new and monistic 
scli(;mes of Divine and human relations. 

His eye is always on the Christian exjierience of 
spiritual things. If it be the nature of religion to 
deal with the things of the Spirit, Bushnell makes 
his impres.sion by keeping close to nature. He is 
deferential to tradition but not bound by it, and 
frankly distrustful of all dogmatic definitions, 
as creating more diflficuJties tlian tJiey allay. Al¬ 
though .strenuously critical of the theologies which 
he found in possession, his aim was always con¬ 
structive, and in intention eoniprehcnsivc. 

(1) In Christian Nurture (1847) he criticized the 
revivalism which had become the popular method 
of reel lilting tlie Church. He recognized that the 
revival movement bad displaced an era of formality 
and brouglit in the demand hir a genuinely super¬ 
natural experience. His criticism was that it 
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maken nothing of the family and the Church— 
organic powere which God has constituted as 
channels of grace. His thesis is that the child is 
to grow up a Christian, and never know himself as 
being otherwise. He repudiates baptismal re¬ 
generation as a superstition, but linds a reason for 
infant baptism in the organic; unity of the parents 
witli their ‘who is taken to be regeneraf.e 

presumptively on the ground of his known con¬ 
nexion with Ids parents’ character, and with the 
Divine or clmrcli life which is the life of that 
charact(‘r.’ His conception of Christian nurture 
begins with a kind of ante-natal nurture, and he 
looks to the Church to possess the world by the 
‘out-pojml.vting power of the Christian stock.’ 
The plea contained in the book is as one-sided in 
its eni]»haKis as the religion—beginning in an 
explosion and ending in a torpor—against which 
he protests. But Bushnell gave a great truth— 
the law of Christian growth—which has never 
been better expressed, a home in New England 
Churches. The materials for a comjdote synthesis 
between him and his opponents are only now 
slowly accumulating in the work of religious 
psychologists and in the comparative study of 
nistoric religions. 

(2) The second challenge to current conceptions 
was an interpretation of the doctrine of the Trinitv 
intended to get rid of a form of statement widen 
could be criticized as tritlieistic. lie found a con¬ 
venient instrument for his task in his theory of 
language, wdiich is described in ‘ A Dissertation on 
the Nature of Language as relateil to Thought aud 
^lirit,’ and forms the introduction to the volume 
God in Christ (1849). He regards language as 
essentially symbolic; and jiictorial, relative to the 
subject rather than to the object, and therefore 
argues that the doctrine of the 'rriuity might be 
true for man and yet not give him real information 
as to the inner nature of tin; Godhead. 

God in Christ was an outc-ome of ‘a personal 
dis(;overv of Christ and of God as represented in 
Him.’ The change was from faith into faith—a 
fuller sense of the froeness of God and the ease of 
ajiproach to Him—and it was associated with an 
experience in sleep in wddeh he ‘saw the Gospel’ 
(see Muiiger, p. 114). Cederidge, Madame Guyon, 
Uphani, and Eoiiehm had much inlluenced him, 
and led him to a j)osition which he believed could 
mediate between the old and the Tiew schools of 
thought. He accepted invitations in one year 
to lecture in the Divinity School at Cambridge, 
which was Unitarian ; in the Theological School 
at Andover, which stood by historical Christianity ; 
and in the Divinity School in New' Haven. Tke 
permanent value of Bushnell’s contribution is his 
insistence that the Christian ‘Trinity’is a result 
of the fact that the revelation of God to man is by 
historic pro(;ess. He docs not deny that the Per¬ 
sons of the 1’rinity have real existence in the 
Godhead. lie is not to he classed as a Sabellian, 
though this charge was made against him. The 
revelation of God is, in fact, historical. H is only 
through relation.s, contrasts, actions, and reactions 
that we come into a knowdedge of God. As the 
norm or ideal of the race, God will ‘live Himself 
into the acquaintance and biographic history of 
the world.’ Bushnell e()inH a phrase to express 
this, and speaks of an ‘ Instrumental Trinity,^ and 
of the Persons as ‘Instrumental Persons’ {Godin 
Christ, p. 175). In dealing with the Trinity his 
^e is on experience. He writes on the * Christian 
Trinity a Practical Truth.’ He maintains that the 
Trinity is necessary to satisfy the demands of the 
heart. On the other hand, he makes room for 
nothing that does not ally itself with experience. 

This book led to an unsuccessful attempt to put 
the author on trial for heresy before the Association, 


or Associated Churches of the District. Bushnell 
replied to his critics in a series of brilliant and 
vigorous essays. In these he approaches more 
nearly to the historic Christian tradition by re¬ 
cognizing that the Trinity has immanent and 
permanent existence in the Godhead, hut he still 
legards it as necessary only for purposes of 
revelation and exj)res.sion. 

(3) His third challenge to the prevailing ortho¬ 
doxy was more (Jircctly in line with the first. In 
Nature and the SupKrudtural (1858) he challenged 
the view of miracles which regards them as a 
suspension of natural law'. His obje(;t is to defend 
miracles by regarding tliem as not contrary to 
the fundamental constitution and laws of the 
universe, hut as exceptional illustrations of the 
continuous action of God immanent in the 
universe;. He w'ishes ‘to find a legitimate place 
for the .supernatural in the system of God, and 
show it as a nectissary part of the Divine system 
itself.’ ’I’he world was made to include Christi¬ 
anity. The coming of God in Christ is part of its 
proper and complete order; all the appointments, 
events, and experiences of human history are con¬ 
summated in this revelation of God ; and in this 
the final cause of the world’s creation is revealed. 
Miracles belong to the revelation of this higher 
and linal order. It was an essential development 
of Busiinell’s teaching, that religion is man’s 
ascent into the sphere of the liberty of the 
children of God. On the other hand, he gets rid 
of the idea of miracle as an infringement of law, 
by including miracle under law’, and naming the 
law supernatural. What ordinarily prevents man 
from entering into this freedom is not human 
nature as such, but sin. ‘'I'here is no hope for 
man or human Hocdery, under sin, save in the 
supernatural interposition of God ’ (p. 250). In 
the chapter on ‘ Miracdes and Spiritual Gifts not 
Discontinued,’ he accepts the full logical conse¬ 
quences of his position. Criticism attacked him 
as a ‘demolisher of nature,’ hut no criticism has 
invalidated his jxisition as bringing the principle 
and law of miracles within the sphere of rational 
statement. 

His w’ork on the Atom ment ( Vicarious Sarri^e, 
1865, cf. Forgiveness and Law, 1874) is noticed 
clsew’here (see Expiation and Atonemknt [Chr.]). 
It is mentioned here only to call attention to its 
essential \ irinony with the rest of his work. His 
central i»v>sition is that the Vicarious Sa(;rifice 
declares the supreme law’ of human life, and is 
grounded in piinciple.s of duty and right that are 
universal. ‘It is not goodness over-good, and 
yielding a surplus of merit in that manner for us, 
out it is just as good as it ought to be, or as the 
highest right required it to be, a model in that 
view’ for ii.s, and a power, if we can .suller it, of 
ingenerated life in us’ {Viearious Savrijive, p. 32). 
As in parallel monistic systems of thought, Bush¬ 
nell does not stop short of ratripassianism. 

Apart from his work as a religious teacher, 
Bushnell made great and permanent contributions 
to sermonic literature, and to the analysis of the 
function and method of preaching. His sermons 
rank with K. W. Robertson’s as an example of 
insight into moral law and the spiritual order. 
They surpass Robertson’s in w’ealth of poetic 
imagery and the u.se of imaginative and rhetorical 
statement. His sermons aud e.ssays are still alive 
w’ith the frank, vivid, personal perceptions of a 
man intensely alive, observant of everything he 
saw, and led step by step by the Divine Spirit into 
the categories required for registering his experi¬ 
ence. His daughter said of him that ‘ he had no 
unrelated facts.^ His scheme of religion was large 
enough to include public affairs of town. State, and 
nation, and to include all work which made for the 
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education of the whole man—music, art, economics, 
and politics. His excursions into these aubjects led 
to his receivinjj invitations to leave the ministry 
for other spheres, such as that of Presi<lent of the 
University of California. On his visit to San 
Franciscii he did actually lay out the site for the 
present University buihlin^js. Hut he felt rightly 
that Ins own work was central, and kept to it. 

Hushnell’s theological work lias hardly received 
the attention it deserves in England. His Isioks 
art* well known in Scotland, and his ideas are the 
basis of the work of many subsequent New 
Englaml teachers, such as Theodore Mungcr, 
George 1). Gordon, Lyman Abbott, William Newton 
Clarke, and cithers. They were introduced into 
Englisli religions thouglit hy Alexander Mackeniial 
and (/harles licrry, but, owing to want of sufiicient 
theological training, the representatives of the 
monistic tradition have strayed into pantheism. 

liiTRRATURB.— W^orfc«, Centenary ed. 12 vols., New York, 1903 ; 
M B. Cheney, Life and Letters, New York, 18Sn, new ed. 
1903, H. C. Trumbull, My font lieUfjtoiih Teaefutnt, Phila¬ 
delphia, 1903; T. T. Mungrer, Horace tiushneU, /‘reacher and 
Theoloiiian, Boston, 1899 ; G. B. Stevens, ‘ Ilora<‘fc Biishnell 
and Albreclit Ritschl,’ in AJTh vi. (U)0i!)p. 3fi; F. H. Foster, 
‘ Horace Bnshnoll as a Thoolopan,’ in BS lix. (1902) ii 601; 
C. F. Dole, ‘ Horace Bushnell and his Work (or Theolon^v,’ in 
Hew Woriit, viii. (1899) p, 69i»; S. D. F. Salinond, ‘Horace 
Bushnell,' in London Quarterly Review, iv. (1900) p. 310, and 
the same writer’s ‘Theology of Horace Bushnell,' lo. v. (1901) 
p. 133. Bee also the lileralure in the centenary edition of Sjnril 
m Man, by H. B Learned, New York, 1903. 

Dugald Macfadvkn. 

BUSINESS. —I. ‘ Husiucss ’ is a term used witii 
several slight variations in meaning. Primarily 
it implies a man’s occupation or employment, the 
labour by which he obtains bis maintenance 
as contrasted witli that which lie expends upon 
pleasure. Thus the Times writes : ‘ Who and wliat 
are those 2HOO athletes whose .struggles we have 
been watching for the last two weeks? In the first 
place they are almost without exue]>tion business 
men, they are an integral fiart of the eomiiiunity 
that labour in their several countries.’ Again, 
‘ business ’ conveys the idea of attention to a man’s 
affairs, his investments of ca[iilal oi stock by the 
luaiiagement of which, in factory, shop, or hank, he 
obtains his income. In Pr 22“-^ we read, ‘Seest 
thou a man diligent, in his business? he shall stand 
before kings.’ 

‘Hn.siness’ is aksoused to indicate the legitimate 
enqdoymeiit of a man’s jiowers, liis right to act in 
certain afliiirs in contrast with action in other 
matters which would be deemed interference or 
meddling. St. Paul (1 Tli 4") advises his (’hristian 
discijiles ; ‘ Study to be quiet, and to <lo your owm 
business, and lo work with your own hand.s.’ 

2 . Hnsincss, in the broad sense, then, implies 
systematic attention to those affairs and duties 
by which the necessaries and comforts of life are 
obtained, and by which the social organization 
is supyiorted. It tliiis hei’omes co-extensive and 
practically coincident with the field of economic 
inquiry, i.c. the production, distrilmtion, and 
exchange of wealth. Economic science has come 
to be regarded as ‘ a theory of hmsiness,’ and the 
ex])osition of the princiyiles which determine and 
regulate the making and sharing of wealth con¬ 
stitutes a scientific treatment of business, since 
these princiiiles set forth the fundamental ideas 
and laws wtiich underlie business phenomena and 
proc<‘dure. 

In 1876, Walter Bagehot wrote in the Fortni(jhthj 
Review : ‘ The science of political economy as we 
have it in England may bo defined as the science 
of business, .such as busines.s is in large production 
and trading communities ; it is an analysis of that 
world—the great commerci!—by which England 
has become rich.’ The financial and corniiierc.ial 
policy of nations, i,e. their national and inter¬ 


national business, is based on and embodies the 
economic ideas which prevail at the time. Of this 
the so-callcd Meniantilism of the 17th and I 8 th 
cents, is an example, and the change in policy 
effected in the 19th cent, by the writings of Adam 
Smith further illustrates the same fact. 

Eoi the purposes of investigation of the pheno¬ 
mena of business, economics, according to Bagehot, 
ha.s created an abstract science, that is, one which 
detaches the peculiar phenomena or asjiecte of 
trade and considers them in a scientific manner 
in isolation. It assumes that men are actuated in 
business affairs only by motives of busine.ss; tins 
is the hyyiotbesis of the ‘ economic man,’ which 
regards men in matters of business as acting only 
from motives of gain ; in buying and selling they 
have only this one consideration, and the market 
is a.ssiiined to he composed of men animated by the 
same force. From this abstract treatment emerge 
the principles which mainly determine prices, rate 
of interest, rent, wage-valnes, etc. 

That men are con.stitutcd entirely in this way 
no one suggests; it is purely an abstraction of 
one aspect of life, a mental separation of certain 
motives from other influences in order to ascertain 
what are the laws which oj>erat(* in the conditions 
of the isolation of those motives. .Just as in deal¬ 
ing with quantities the mathematician ignores 
other attributes and seeks to ascertain matlie- 
matical relations, and as the physicist endeavours 
to isolate his phenomena so as to learn the lavvs of 
electricity, light, and heat, so the hypothesis of tlie 
‘ economic man ’ is an attemjit to study separately 
the efiects of conduct under such influences as 
constitute the economic or business altitude, in 
order lo ascertain their tendencies. Of couise 
these tendencies are modified and counteractisd 
in actual life by the action of other forces; but 
scientific knowledge consists in ascertaining the 
laws of each force; the met hod is by i.soiation 
where possible, and the economist only follows 
scientific method in mentally separating certain 
phenomena for special study. Bagehot says: 
‘The history of a panic is the history of a confused 
conflict of n’lany causes, and unless you know what 
sort of an ctlcct each cause is likely to produce you 
cannot exjiluin any part of what happens : it is 
trying to explain the bursting of a boiler without 
knowing the theory of steain.^ 

This liypothesis of tlie economic man has been 
mucli cnticizcil, because it has been mi.sunder- 
slood. It has been thought that economists 
treated tlie concrete or real man in such a way as 
to Ignore the nobler and moral elements. To such 
objectors the * economic man ’ seemed to jiostulate a 
human lace governed only by selfish considerations 
and a universal egoism, ’riiis is entirely a mis¬ 
apprehension : in the first place, in business most 
men are engaged in providing sustenance for their 
families; the industrious members of society are 
those who strive to be self-supporting, and these by 
taxes and voluntnry aids help in supporting many 
of the les.s industrious. No motive of gratitude, 
sympathy, or chanty is excluded by the lact that 
a man’s industry in business gives him a larger 
means of expenditure. 

Again, the science of economics advocates 
nothing ; it only investigates and exjilains the 
manner in v\hich certain business tendencies 
operate, it does not say what ought to be the 
case; its laws, as Marshall puts it, an; in the 
indicative, not m the iniperntive. Economics deals, 
in fact, with those motives alone which are 
measurable and can be rejirosented in terms of 
nioney-valuea. It is liecause business motives can 
he c;\pressiid by a common measure that exiilana- 
tions can be offered of the phenomena of business 
which can afford guidance and warning for the 
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future. Explanation and prediction are of the 
very essence of science, and it is in the economic 
ratlicr than in tlie ethical aspects of conduct that 
approximate measurement is attainable. 

Kicardo’s Economics has been much assailed on 
account of his abstract method ; succeedinj; econo¬ 
mists have, however, sulbciently demonstrated 
botli the use of the abstract method an<i the iin- 

{ lortance and necessity of inductive metliods and 
listoncal investij^ation ; moilern Economics ein- 
phasi/es eonally the \alup of the abstract method 
and the collection of facts and statistics, and their 
joint ajiplication to the solution of social problems, 
ID which also many other factors besides the 
economic have to be considered, 'rids point need 
not here be further pursued ; it is sutUcient for the 

{ irescnt purjiose that the complexity of modern 
msiness has come to be recof'iiized as a subject 
for sciontillc treatment. Prinei])les of business, 
api»licable alike to commerce, manufactures, traiis- 
)ort, and public administration, can be discovered 
»y iiiv(‘shgatioii, and the varied forms of business 
are conducted with j^reater elliciency and jirolit by 
those who have made themselves ac<iuainted with 
these principles and nualunls. Easiness liecoiiies 
moie sure, more serious, more dignified, when it is 
seen to be no mere matter of hapbazard, rule of 
thumb, or personal genius, but a .system capable 
of explanation and ileimmstration, and one which 
can be taught on scicntilic methods, 'fiiere still 
remains scojie for individual talent, industry, and 
that pei'uliar insight which contributes to jKirsonal 
success ; but general education in business piinciples 
and methods contributes to public convenience, 
eihciency, and economy, just as scientific training 
does in engineering or in medicine. 

3 . The recognition of biiHiness as a subject for 
scientilic treatment has taken a very practical 
form by its introduction into public education and 
Univeisitv curricula. At iJirmingham and the 
noitbern Ijniversities, Eaculties of Commerce have 
been established, in London University a Faculty 
ol Economics. Tlic object in all alike is the en¬ 
couragement of the investigation of business pheno¬ 
mena niul the systematic training of business 
men. As Trofe.ssor Ashley .stated in his aildress 
at Cwen’s College: ‘The Aeadeinic teacher will 
inl-erpret to the buKiiie.s.s w'oild that world’s own 
experience by bis wdder a< juaintanee wdth the 
held of iiKjuiiy than most men actually engaged in 
trade have time to acquire.’ 

’fbese new' 1 *’acuities, starting with Econonnc.s, 
comprise in their .syllabuses the whole technique 
of eommeice—the analysis of banking and the 
money maikct, the jinncipies of transport in all its 
forms, industrial and commercial history, aecount- 
iiig, statistics, logic and scientilic method, geo¬ 
graphy coniiiieicial and regional, an account of 
the liritisli constitution, public administration im- 
}>erial ami local, industrial and commercial law, 
constitutional and international law and history, 
princijdes of insuiance, etc. The curriculum is 
suthcicntly wude t«» allow' of specialization in its 
final couises ; nt the same time it is .sulliciently 
broad to eom])e] a general knowledge of all the 
important aspeids of business life, and to secure a 
liberal training and intellectual discipline. Cam¬ 
bridge has not been slow to adopt the new idea, 
and has instituted a 'frijios in Economics and the 
associateii branches of Political Science. America 
and Germany have also made piovision for com¬ 
mercial training in their schools and Universitie-s. 

The conclusion is that business is now' regarded 
as offering a career similar to professional and 
scientific pursuits, and one demanding serious 
equipment and special training for success. Its 
Bwentific bases are established, its methods are 
formulated, and are capable of exposition and 


acquisition. It is now ac(‘epted that matters 
w'liicli touch so profoundly the well-being f)f men 
eunnot be loft to mere empirical methods, but 
that the highest elliciency and progress can 
be attained only by scientific treatment; thus 
business has come to rank as a University subject 
with a huge and varied curriculum—a proceeding 
which at once a<lds to its dignity and importance 
while it tends to advance civilization and comfort. 

LiTitRATORK.— W. Bageliot, Economic Stvdieg, ed. by R. H. 
liuttoii, 1S8(1. repub)I8b(‘d ed. by A. MarshaU, 1885; A. Mar¬ 
shall, The Prettent J'osition of Econoinicn, Loud. 1886 ; 
H. Sidgwick, 'Thf Sieope and Method of Economic Science, 
ijond 1886 , J L Keynes, The Seojie and Method of Politicai 
Economf/, Lund. 1801 , W. J. Ashley, ‘The Knlargenieut of 
Kconoiiiics,’ Economic Journal, No. 70, 1908 ; Introduction to 
the Tripos in Ecommucs and Polities, Cambridge Univeraity 
PreP8, 1900; P. Brooks, AddresBes, Loud. 1894 ; M. Joseph, 
Judaism as Creed and lieligion. Loud. 1908; A. Carnegie, 
Empire of Butnness, Ijond. 190‘2. 

G. ARMITAQE-SM ITH. 

BUTLER.—1. Life.—Tlie greatest name among 
English philoso])hical theologians—Newman said 
‘the greatest name in the Anglican Church’—is 
that of .loseph Butler, the author of the Analogy. 
He W’as Imuu of respectable Presbyterian parents 
at Wantage on 18tli Muy 169‘2, and w'as at first 
destined for tlie Presbyterian ministry. To this 
end, he was educated at an academy for Non¬ 
conformist theological students, which enjoyed 
a deservedly high repute,, carried on, first at 
Gloucester and afterwards at Tewkesbury, by a 
Mr. Samuel Jones. Here, among Butler’s con¬ 
temporaries, w'ere several men wdio afterwards 
attained to eminent positions in Church and State. 
Seeker, who became Archbishop of Canterbury, 
has de.scrihed (in an inteicsting letter to Isaac 
Watts, 18th Nov. 1711) the severe and prolonged 
study which candidates for the mini.stry were there 
required to undertake. After some years, the 
young Butler felt that his intellectual and theo¬ 
logical convictions called him to the service of the 
E.stahlislied Church rather than to that of the 
Noiieonformist bodies ; and, w'lth his father’s con¬ 
sent, he matriculated at Oriel College, Oxford, on 
17 th March 1715. 'I'liere was nothing remarkable, 
HO far as we know, in his Oxford career. 

• We an* obliged,' he wrote to Dr. S. Clarke, ‘ to iiiis-spend ho 
much tune here iii atteudiug frivoloue lee,I urea and uiuiitel- 
ligihle d]H>)utatious, that I am quite tired out with such a 
dwagrecable way of trifling. 

How'ever, he took his degree in 1718, and in the 
same year was ordained ileacon by Bji. Talbot at 
Sali.sh’ury, his ordination as jiricst following tw'o 
iiiontliK later. He was immediately appointed 
Preacher at the Rolls Chapel, where his famous 
series of Fifteen Sermons was preached. His first 
rectory was that of Haughton-le-Skeme, near 
Darlington, and in 1725 he was appointed to the 
wealthy lienolice of Stanhope. Shortly after this 
he resigned the Rolls preiudiership ; he became a 
prebenuary of Rochester in 1733, and Clerk of the 
Closet to Queen Caroline in 1736. In this year he 
published The Analogy of Religion, Natural and 
Reuenled, to the. Constit-utam and Course of Nature, 
the woik by which he is best know'n. 

Butler was a Hpecial favourite of the Queen, whose taste for 
learned eonversutuiii was indulged at her private parties, to 
which Butler was frequently bifldcri, in company with Iluadley, 
Seeker, Slierloek, and other divines of the then fasliionabU 
Intitiidinarian school. An intercetiiig aci'onnt of Butler’s coii- 
versaUoii at this period is preserved in the Journal of John 
Rvroin,'*! in wlueh the future bishop is represented as urging the 
fallihiliti of Chureh aiithoritv in niatters of religious belief. 
‘The Doctor,’ sais lUrnin, ‘talked with much mildneSB, and 
niyaclf with too iniieh impetuosity.’ 

Butler attended the Queen in her last moments, 
and she took occasion to charge the King with his 
advancement—a recommendation which led to hi.s 

I Letter to Clarke (Works, i. 3.‘t2). References are giien 
throughout to the edition of Butler’s writings in two volumes, 
published by the writer of this article in 1900. 

* Printed for the Chetham Society, 1864-66, vol. 11. p. 96 . of 
also p. 48C. 
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I ireforment tx) the see of l^ristol, the jMwrest 
nshopric in Enf'laiid, in 1738. The di.-isatisiaction, 
plainly expressed, of the new bishop with the 
provision thus made for him, was allayed hy the 
addition of the Deanery of St. Paul’s, which he 
held in commendnm while he remained at Bristol. 
That he was ]>y no means a lover of money was, 
however, evident throuf^hont his career ; and his 
private charity was as splendid as it was un¬ 
ostentatious. While at Bristol, he jmhlished six 
reinarkahle .s(*nnons preached on ]>ublic o:‘casion.s, 
which fjive his views on great questions. P'oreign 
Mi.ssions, Poor Relief, lloHjiitals, Primary Educa¬ 
tion. the Nature of Idherty, and the Genius of the 
British tkinstitiition are their re.spective subjects ; ^ 
and tli(!y an? still worthy of stmly. It is inbuc.-^l- 
ing tooli.seive the development of Butier’.s thought, 
as years went on. in the direction of a more 
iletinitely ecclesiastical position than that from 
which he started. Bred a NorKioiiforniist, as we 
have se.iiii, he became attracfcsl to Anglicanism as 
a student. Ilia earliest writings, the I.ietters to 
Clarke,Avritten when he was only 21 j’^ears of age, 
are occuj»ied with the deejiest ainl most abstract of 
all arguments, the a priori arguments for the 
Being of (iod. He passed on to review the founda¬ 
tions of morality in his ethical discour-ses at the 
Rolls ; and the last of these, on ‘ The Ignorance of 
Man,’ contains in germ the dominant thought of 
the Annlnfjy. This great contribution to the 
1‘hilosophy of Religion <leals, indeed, in the Second 
Part, witii topics peculiarly Christian ; lait theie 
is little in Butler’s troatimiiit that Avas distirnitivc 
of his position as a mem her of the Church of 
England (unless the mention of a visible Church in 
Anal. ii. 1 . 10 be taken to inijily this). He does 
not mention the Sacraments at all, although the 
nature of his argument would r<‘adily admit of an 
a])])iication of it to Saciramental do(;trine. But 
three years after the publication of i\\i^ Analogy, 
we find him, as Bishop of Bristol, strenuously 
insisting on the jirerogatives of his clergy ; and 
John Wesley records in his Diary (Augu.st 1739) 
that Butler wished to prevent him from preaching 
in the diocese of Brist,ol. Butler’s dread of extrava¬ 
gance and emotionalism Avas, no doubt, at the root 
of his objection to Wesley’s ministrations ; and it 
is ne<*e.s.sary for a bishop to follow ecclesia.stical 
precedent more closely than Avould be expected of 
a simple presbyter. But, for all that, the episode 
is signilicant. And Butler’s charges to his itlergy, 
both at Bristol “ and at Durham,* are definitely 
assertive of the doctrines and practices of Anglican¬ 
ism, in a degree for Avhich the student of his earlier 
works is hardly prejiared. It was said of him, 
indeed, Ixith at Bristol and at Durham, that his 
proclivities were toAvards Roman C/atholicism—a 
molish calumny Avhich hardly needed an answer. 

Butler’s wide views as to the needs and oppor¬ 
tunities of the Church abroad were markedly 
illustrated by the proposals Avhich he put forward 
in 1760 for the appointment of bishops to rule the 
clergy serving in North America.® His sc’.heme 
came to nothing, as political <hfii(?ulties were urged 
against it, and the Church in America remained 
without bishops of its own for a generation after 
Butler’s death. But it was a remarkable illustra¬ 
tion of his sagacity that he foresaw the necessities 
of the situation. In the same year (1750) he was 
translated to the see of Durham ; but his work was 
nearly finished. He died at Bath on 16th June 
1762, and was buried in Bristol Cathedral, Avhere 
a monument with a fine inscription by Southey 
marks his grave. It has often been said that in 

1 See Works, L 203 fif. a Ib. i. Ml ff. 

S Jb. i. 302. 4 Jb. i. 287. 

0 See Tiffany’s Ihstnrn of the Protestant Ejtiteopal Chwreh in 
the United States of America, 189.'), p. 269. 


1747 he refused the Archbishopric of Canterbury, 
but the story is not sufficiently authenticated, 
liittlo is known of his capacity as a ruler of men; 
but both in regard to intellectual power and to 
sanctity of character he occupies a very high— 
perhaps the highest—place in the hierarchy of the 
Anglican (Church. 

2 . Writings.—Butler’s position as a moralist is 
defined in his Fifteen Sermons and in the Disserta¬ 
tion on Virtue appended to the Analogy. The 
ethical and jiolitical philosophy of Hobl>es was 
fashionable in Englanu during tlie first half of the 
eighteenth century, and it Avas mainly with the view 
of combating its conclusions, Avhich Butler regarded 
as dangerous to jniblic and jirivate morals, that 
the Sermons Avere published. The first three are 
‘ Upon Human Nature.’ In Sermon i. he exjiounds 
the several constituent principles of human nature, 
of Avhich self-love, benevolence, and conscience are 
regarded as juimary. Its principal thesis—which 
is ill direct condiet with Hobbes—is that 
‘ there are aB real and the name kind of indications in human 
nature, that we were made for society and to do pood to our 
fellow-creatures ; as that we were intended to take care of our 
own life and health and jirivate pood ’ (i. 5). 

In Sermon ii. he argues for the supremacy of con¬ 
science, as the guide of man’s higher nature, and 
he insists strongly on its superiority to the natural 
passions and instincts (a point which he found 
Shaftesbury to have neglecded). This is further 
brought out in Sermon iii., Avhere, the soul being 
comjiared to an organized (;onstitution in A\'hi<*h the 
infeiior elernentH are subordinated to the superior, 
the obligation to virtue is expounded. ‘ Follow 
nature ’ is a reasonable rule, jirovided that it be 
recognized that the constitution of human nature 
is adapted to virtue as truly as the constitution of 
a Avatch is adajited to the measurement of time. 
The tAvo sermons on ‘Compassion’ (v. and vL) 
develop further his polemic against Hobbes. Not 
so directly controversial are the important dis¬ 
courses oil ‘Resentment’ and the ‘ Forgiveness of 
Injuries’ (viii. and ix.), in wdiich the distinction 
between sudden anger (dvy.6i) and deliberate in¬ 
dignation against wrongdoing (o/iyi)) is brought out 
and the precept ‘ Love your enemies’ is explaineu. 
Of miKih psycliological interest are the sermons on 
‘ Self-Deceit’ (x.) and on ‘ Balaam ’ (vii.); and in 
those on the ‘ Love of our Neighbour’ (xi. and xii.) 
there is a valuable account of the relation between 
pleasure and desire, where once again Hobbes’ 
psychology provokes the discussion. It is a funda¬ 
mental principle AA'itli Butler (as with most modem 
psychologists) that desire seeks its ayipiopriate 
object directly, and that it is not aroused, as 
Hedonism Avould teach, by the anticipation of its 
ow'ii satisfaction. 

‘All particular appetites and jiossions are towards external 
thinps themselves, distinct from the pleasure arising from 
them ’ (xi. 0). 

Thus Love of our Neighbour, or Benevolence, may 
be de.scribed as ‘ disinterested ’; it is a natural 
principle Avhich primarily seeks its own gratifica¬ 
tion. That indirectly it ministers to per.soual 
hajipiness does not rob it of its disinterested 
character, or afiord any excuse for resolving it 
into self-love, as the school of Hobbes would do. 
From this, Butler is led on to treat of the ‘ Love of 
God ’ in tAVo noble and almost eloquent discourses 
(xiii. and xiv.), in which, with benelon and the 
mystics of every age, he defends its ‘ disinterested ’ 
quality. 

A part of his ethical system which has found 
many critics is his conception of the relation 
between self-love and conscience. Both, in his 
view, are ‘ superior ’ principles ; and in his anxiety 
to recommend his system as reasonable to those 
Avho have been attracted by Hedonist doctrines, he 
allows much to prudence and self-love. 
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* So far M the Interests of virtue depend upon the theory of it 
being secured from open scorn, so far its very being in the world 
depends upon its appearing to have no contrariety to private 
interest and self-love^ (xi. 21). 

And it is Butler’s conviction, and it lies behind his 
whole argument, that under the control of a benevo¬ 
lent Providence conscience and self-love will, in the 
end and at last, be found always to have pointed 
the same way. But he recognizes (as every observer 
must) that cases arise in life in which the two do 
not give the same counsel for the guidance of 
personal conduct, and in which honesty does not 
appear t.o be the best policy, so far as tlie present 
world is concerned. In such cases there is no 
hesitation in his teaching as to the supremacy of 
conscience ; and even if he permits or encourages 
the man wlio is thus perplexed to look forward to 
the equity of the future life, where the wrongs of 
the present will be redressed, he does not allow 
this to be the dominant motive of his action. His 
ethics are intuitional^ not utilitarian, like those of 
Hobbes, and they are not stained by that taint of 
‘ otherworldliness * which is manifest in the moral 
doctrines of Paley and his school. 

Butler’s fame Vests more securely on his contri¬ 
bution to Christian Apologetic than upon his Ethics, 
and the Analogy has always been more widely read 
than the Sermons. The title of this famous work 
IS self-explanatory. Ttie Analogy of Religion, 
Natural and Revealed, to the (Constitution and 
Course of Nature falls into two parts, the first 
concerned with the analogy of ‘ Natural ’ Religion 
to what we know of Nature and her laws, and the 
second with the analogy of ‘Revealed,’ i.e. the 
Christian, Religion to tlie same model. His aim 
throughout is to present the reasonableness of 
religious belief to those who recognize a Supreme 
Aul.hor and Governor of the world, but who hesitate 
as to the religious doctrines of a Future Life, of 
Future Reward and Retribution, of the Moral 
(Tovcrnment of the world, of Miracles, of the 
Ked(im])tion of Christ, and so forth. He is not 
arguing the case of Theism against Atheism or 
Pantlu'iMn. He has, in his mind, the Deistical 
philosophy prevalent in England and France, 
which had not only affected minds hostile to reli¬ 
gious influences, but had infected the teaching of 
protessedly Christian theologians (see Dkism). In 
Ixis early corre.spondcncie wiih Clarke, to which 
reference has been made above, he shows that he 
had pondered deeidy I he abstract and metaphysical 
arguments for tlie Being of God; but in the 
Analogy ho is not directly concerned with these. 
John I'oland (1670-172*2) and Matthew Tindal 
(1656-1733) are the writers w'hom he has most 
clearly in view,^ although he does not directly 
name them as he names his ethical op])onent, 
Hobbes, in the Sermons. Their hooks, Christianity 
not mysterious, and Christianity as old as the 
Creation, were intended to rationalize the Christian 
system, and to show^ that the i<lea of ri'velation is a 
quite unnecessary element, while incidentally their 
tcnflency w'as to undermine the foundations of 
natural reli^ion as well as of revealed, by urging 
the p-ave difliculties with which the theory of 
religion is beset. Butler’s line of defence is bold 
and original. He take.s as his text a saying of 
Origen, that 

‘ he who believes the Scriptures to have proceeded from Him 
who is the Author of Nature, may well expect to find the same 
sort of diiliculties in it as arc found in tlie noastitution of 
Nature ’ (Introd. 6); 

and he urges that difliculties in the theory of 
religion, whether natural or revealed, cannot be 
regarded as insuiierahle by practical men, if similar 
difficulties remain unexplained in nature. His 
argument from analogy is mainly a negative 

J Tindal, in Christianity as old as the. Creation^ {1733, p. 261), 
hod tried to controvert the doctrine of benevolence put forward 
In his sermons by ‘ the judicious Mr. Butler ’ 
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one. He never claims that natural law may be 
discerned everywhere in the spiritual world ; he 
does not pretend to ofler a ‘ natural * analogue to 
every spiritual fact. But he urges that for many 
of tlie difficulties which Deists and their disciples 
find in religious theory natural analogies may be 
found, and that thus an answer is provided to 
those who rely on these difficulties as destructive 
of belief. Probability is, for men, the guide of life ; 
and exact demonstration of the purposes of the 
Eternal is hardly to be expected by those who recog¬ 
nize man’s ignorance and the Divine Infinitude. 

The opening chapter of the Analogy upon ‘A 
Future Life ’ is, perhaps, the least convincing, as 
it seems to suggest a materialistic doctrine or the 
soul which is incredible. But Butler’s argument 
does not necessarily involve this. We do not 
know, he urges, that the soul is extended in space 
and consequently ‘ discerptible,’ and hence we 
cannot infer its destruction or the cessation of its 
activities from the analogy of bodily dissolution. 
He does not venture to argue positively from the 
immateriality of the soul to its immortality, as 
many of his metaphysical predefes.sors had done. 
Chapter ii. is concerned wdtli the rew'ards and 
punishments of a future state, and lie urges the 
analogy between what religion teaches about these 
and wbat experience teaches us about the temporal 
mnisliments of this present life. The Moral 
jroveiiimeiit of the world is next passed under 
review (ch. iii.); if a perfect moral auministration 
is not to bo observed now, yet its beginnings may 
be traceii, t.he natural tendency of virtue seems to 
be ill the direction of happiness, and it may he 
reasonably expected that this tendency yvilJ here¬ 
after he actualized in a perfect manner. A state 
of probation implies trial, difficulties, and danger 
(ch. iv.), which are also the conditions of our Rfe 
under the natural government of the world. Such 
a state is intended for moral discipline and im¬ 
provement (ch v.), and the present order of things 
seems peculiarly fit to serve this purpose. Theo¬ 
retical doctrines of necesHitariunisra (ch. vi.) need 
be no hindrance to religious belief, for religion is a 

r iractical matter, and in all the practical affairs of 
ife we act as if we were free. And, finally, our 
inevitable ignorance of the whole scheme of 
Frovidence (ch. vii.) should make us cautious in 
laying stress on difliculties which we cannot 
completely re.solve. 

In Fart II. of the Analogy, Butler begins by 
explaining the importance of revelation, sujijiosing 
it to be a fact (ch. i.), in opjiusition to the Deistical 
doctrine that reason is a quite suflicient and 
.satisfactory guide without it; and he is urgent in 
pointing out tli.at we are not competent to detcr- 
mim; a priori what is the method or the content of 
luvelation (i. 28). True to his practical good sense 
throughout, he in.sists that a priori methods in 
theology are ajit to mislead, as tlie subject is really 
l>eyond our powers. 'I'liere is no Kjiecial pre.sumj)- 
tion, he proceeds, against a revelation because it 
involves miracle (ch. ii.)—an argument which he 
develops with vigour, but which is not entirely 
satisfying. He returns in ch. iii. to the question 
of our competence for theological speiiulation, and 
his answer is decisive : ‘ Reason can, and it ought 
to judge, not only of the meaning, but also of the 
morality and the evidence of revelation ’ (iii. 13)—a 
far-reaching proposition. Conscience, he teaches, 
is the gift of God quiUi as much as Scripture ; and 
no alh'ged dictum of revolution can he allowed to 
outweigh the unmistakable dictates of our moral 
faculty. We could not predict, that is, what 
course a true revelation must take; but if an 
alleged rev^elation contain clear immoralities or 
imjonsistencies, w*e may safely pronounce it to be 
false. The stately chajiter on the Redemption of 
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Christ (v.) is notable chiefly for its insistence on 
the preat principle that it is the Death of (flirist, 
and nol tliuories as to the manner of its influence 
in the spiritual world, wliicli brings redemption. 
That tlie evidence of Christianity does not amount 
to demonstration, and that the Cliristian religion 
has not gained the allegiance of all mankind, are 
often urged as obstacles to its acceptance (ch. vi.) ; 
but ]>robable evidence is all that nature piovides, 
and truth always takes time to win its way. 

So brief an account of the contents of the 
Analogy doaa not e.xhibit either the power of the 
argument or its extent; imt ilutler’s style is so 
severely concise that it is all but iinjKissible to make 
a precis of Ills reasonings. It is sufficient if .some 
idea has been provided of the scope of his work, 
the most rernaikahle feature of W'hich is, perhaps, 
the sagacity with w’hich he has anticipated 
objections. Most of the ayiologetic literature of 
the eighteenth century is useless in the twentieth 
century, hut this cannot be said of the Analogy. 
The author was conscious, in a degree to which his 
contemporaries, whether heterodox or orthodox, did 
not attain, of the limitations of human knowledge 
—of the greatness of (lod and the littleness of 
man ; and the pleas of modern Agnosticism, 
accordingly, hardly afl'ect his carefully imnsidercd 
argument. J‘itt is rejiorted to linve said that the 
Analogy is ‘ a dangt;rous hook, raising more doubts 
than it solved ’; 1 ml this w-ould be a shallow 
criticism. The difficulties with which it deals are 
not of Butler's making ; they had been suggested 
openly by the writers whose influence he set him¬ 
self to (ioiuhat; and although many hasty readers 
may remeiiiber the diflieulties while they forget 
the answers to them, that is not the fault of the 
lH)ok, but of human nature. It may Ikj said, on 
the contrary, that there is no lietter tonic, even in 
the twentieth century, for weakness of spirit when 
a man is confronted with the jierjilcxitiesof religious 
theory than the manly and straightforward work 
of Butler. 

3 . Influence.—It is curious that the Analogy w, 
little quoted by the yirofessedly apologetic writers 
of the age imniediatelv succeeding that of the 
author. Ijeland, in Ins Vie>w of the Deistical 
IVritcrs (1754), does not mention Butler at all, 
although he is at the pains of collecting various 
an.swers to Deistical doctrines; nor is it easy to 
find references to the Analttqy for fifty years after 
its author’s death, although' it pas.sed through a 


good many editions, and, as we have seen, his 
rcymtation as a metaphysical theologian stood high 
in his lifetime. But m the nineteenth century 
Butler’s writings exerted a truly remarkable in¬ 
fluence upon divines of every school, and no writer 
was more frequentl}-^ quoted in hmglisU theological 
circles. The study of the Analogy, says Newman 
(Apologia, ch. i.),*‘has been to so many, as it was 
to me, an era in their religious opinions.’ And 
Newman mentions specially Butler’s doctrine of 
Proliability, and bis doctrine of Analogy sugge.stive 
of a sort of sacramental ism of Nature, as under¬ 
lying much that he himself taught in after years. 
At first sight, the connexion between Butler and 
the Tractarians is not obvious; but it may have 
been real, nevertheless, and the banishment of 
Butler’s works from the curriimla of the Oxford 
schools as a result of the anti-Newman reaction in 
1845 may not have been so unreasonable as it 
seemed. The fact is that Butler’s .system had little 
in common with the simple evangelitsal piety of 
Wesley and the suc,cessors of Wtjslcy in the 
Englisli Church in the beginning of the nineteenth 
century ; he laid more stress on reason as a judge 
of revelation, and spoke more warmly of the 
importance of a visible Chureli, than was agreeable 
to the popular divinity of the period between 1760 
and 1830. Butler was, indeed, markedly inde¬ 
pendent of the influences of his time. There is no 
trace in bis works of wide or extensive reading.^ 
He was a wise rather than a learned man ; and 
he was little allected, to all appearance, by the 
currents of opinion in his own day. Tliis may 
serve to explain at once his aloofness from con¬ 
temporary controversy, to the personalities of 
which he never descends, and the slight impression 
W’hich lie made on the literature of his time, as 
contrasted with the massive reputation which he 
acthieved a hundred years after his death. 

Litbrati'ub.—F or Butler’s career : T. Bartlett’s Memoirt of 
Joseph Butler (l&'id) is the main authontj ; see also the Bi fe 

E reflxed to Fitzgerald’s edition of the A nalogy (1800); W. 

.ucas Collins, Butler (188}); W. A. Spooner, Buihop Jlutler 
(1001); and W. M. Egglestone, Stanhope Meinonalit of Bishop 
Butler (1878). Of the various editions of Butler’s works the 
most complete are those by W. E. Gladstone (2 vols., 189.'i), 
with supplementary volume of Butler studies; and by J. H 
Bernard (‘2 vols., 11)00); both of these have notes, and the latter 
provides an Introduction. Steere’s edition of the Sermons 
a862) is specially noteworthy as including' a Monuiir and some 
hitherto unpublished fragments; and Fitzgerald’s edition of 
the Analogy (1860) is excellent. The essays upon Butler’s 
writings and influence are innumerable. 

J. H. Bernard. 
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CABBALISM.— See Kabbalism. 

Ci^SARISM. —From the time of Augustus to 
the time of Diocletian, what is called * CaR.sariKm ’ 
is the most noted feature of the Homan Empire. 
Ctesarisni was the outcome of many tendencies. 
It was a stream w'hich was fed from many sources. 
It was, for instance, the culmination of the (ireek 
conception of the city-State, in which the latter 
was regarded as the sphere in which the citizen 
was to realize himself, the measure and the goal 
of all his eflorts, towards which his whole strength 
was to he directed. The rights and the duties 
of the citizen were alike exhausted within the 
city-State. This relationship governed the whole 
activity of the citizen. There was no limit to the 
duty which he owed to the State. For it he was 
hound to live, for it he ought willingly to die. 
Within the city-State there was no room for difler- 


ence of view. State ideals were to he the ideals of 
the citizen, nor was there any room for the modern 
idea of freedom as against the State, or any dis¬ 
tinction between religion and politics. The citizen 
was Imund to worship and to serve the gods of the 
State. To refuse the gods their due was treason, 
and he was liable to punishment by the authorities 
for refusing to worship the city-gods, as he was 
liable for any refusal to serve the State in the time 
of danger or of w’ar. This view, which obtains full 
expression in the works of Plato and Aristotle, was 
also the view of Home. Only it obtained in Rome 
a more thorough expression. Like everything 
Roman, it was practical and utilitarian. Devotion 
to the State—patriotism as it was then understood 
—had really no limit. It had not only all the 

1 See, for a discussion of the authors who were probably well 
known to him, a paper on ‘The Predocessors of Bishop Butler’ 
by the writer of Ihis article, in IJermathena, 1894. 
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characteristic marks of what we now call patriot¬ 
ism ; it had the deei)est rclifrious sanction as well. 
Negatively, to refuse service to the State w-as 
treason, and not to recoj^nize and serve the gods 
was also treason. Kor the gods anti the State were 
one. They w'ere bound up together, and the 
highest oll'ieer of the State might also he, and 
often W'as, the Pontifex Maximus. 

Reserving for a little the question of the influ¬ 
ences of the Roman jirovinees on the oflie.ial 
Imperial religion, let us glance at the Roman re¬ 
ligion itself and its character at the time of the 
t^Tsars, since the advent of the Imperial religion 
coincided Avith the decay of the religion of Re¬ 
publican Rome. The old Roman religion Avas 
praetically inoperatiA'e in the Im])erial time. The 
Avorship of Janus, and of some other Jjatin and 
Sabine deities, Avas continued and olTered by the 
State. Rut the AVorship of other Roman deities 
hail decayed. As early as the close of the Punic 
wars there Avas a tendency on the i>ai t of the people 
to transfer their devotion t.o the gods of other 
peoples. The gods of Olyinjuis Avere idmitilied Avith 
the gods of Rome, and the more abstract forms of 
the Roman deities Av^ere made concrete an<l anthro- 
jtomorphic hj’ their identilication with the more 
lively gods of (ireece. Noi A\ere these identilica- 
tions limited to the gods of (Jreece and Rome. 
From Egypt there came the Avoi^hip of Isis, and 
nfter a long struggle this Avorship Avas alloAA^ed by 
the Roman authorities. The wiirshij) of Aesmilapius 
and Cybele also had a recognized pla<*e and validity. 
As Rome jiroceeded on hei c-oinjiiering career, and 
fis dist.ruit after district fell under hei SAvay, the 
thoughts of the citizens AA’ere widened, ncAV prob¬ 
lems arose, Avidcr horizons needed ncAver jirin- 
ciples and larger methods than vvme requiretl in 
the olden times. Means which were used in the 
narrower spheres had become inade(|uate. Thus 
leligious rites and <;erenionies, Avhich Avere relied 
on to avert disaster or to amii success, seemed, as 
the sphere of government enlarged itself, to be 
quite inadequate to the magnitude of the ncAv 
situation. It Avas tlie <*iistoni in earlier Rome, in 
times of great peril, when all other means had 
failed, to choose a dictator for the sole pur|»ose of 
driving a nail into the temple-Avail of .Iiippitcr. 
This remedy semus never to have been use<l alter 
tin- time of tl>cii»io. In Rome itself tho.se rites which 
appeared adequate ami sullicient in the ohl city- 
Stales setuiied out of all proportion Avhen the city 
ha<l become a avoi hl-Avi<le government. What had 
seemed .sulKcient Avhen Rome Avas simply a city- 
State among other Italian States, or even Avhen 
she ha<l hrought all Italy under her SAA^ay, had 
become clearly inadeiiuate Avhen her dominmii ex¬ 
tended from Persia to Rritain, and from the Rhine 
to the (Jrcat Desert. Rome had attained to Im¬ 
perial dominion, the AA’orld had attained to some 
unity under her sway, the decrees of the Senate 
were opeiative everywhere, but where Avas any 
unity in the AA-ond of the gods to correspond Avitli 
the vi.sible unity of the Roman rule? The Roman 
citizen could not but feel in some measure that he 
AA’ss a member of an imperiHl lace ; he must have 
felt that adversity and ])ros)»erity Avere iioaa' on a 
larger scale than formerly, that disaster now meant 
something inlinitely more serious than in the olden 
time. His religious instincts, his feeling that he 
must soniehoAv have the gods on his side c<»ntinued, 
but hoAV was he to propitiate them, or Avhich AA’ere 
the gods to he jiropitiated ? Could there be a 
poAver supreme over all the gods, one deity to 
whom he might surrender himself and the State, 
one deity Avho could support ami protect him in 
all situations and dillicultics ? Thus even on the 
subjective side, from the ])ressure of his own needs, 
there was a necessity Avhich drove the Roman aAA’ay 


troni the multiplicity of the gods to some Divine 
centre of unity. Eor how’ Ava*' he t-o know Avhich 
god he had ollended or neglected ? Or, if he could 
ascertain this, hoAv was he to fuojiitiale him ’ Oi, 
if he could ausAver these questions, hoAv could 
he kiioAv that the god he iiail ollended and had 
propitiated could aA’ert the di.saster? Might not 
the propitiation of one god ollcml the others 

On tl le other hand, there Avere dilliculties in 
reaching the one Divine pOAver to Avhom one could 
surrender one.self nnd he at peace. It is dillicult 
to reach unity Avheie the gods are the }»ersonitied 
poAversof Nature. For these ]K)Aver8 are so unlike, 
j'he sea i.s unlike the land. Streams are ditlerent 
from mountains. Light has no resemblance to 
darkness, and the gods, Avho are these poAvers 
personilied, can ncA'er be reduced to a common 
denominator. The g(»ds of (Ireece Avere so well 
detined, each of them had attributes so distinctive, 
that it Avas scarcely possible to reach unity except 
by discarding the individual gods. They belonged 
also to a numerous Divine sm-iety, in Avhich each 
had his place and function, nnd thus mme of them 
could serve the ncAV need Avhicli a Avorld - Avide 
government hail brought inl.o prominence. The 
more clearly defined the gods in the Olyrnpu; 
system, and the more definite their separate func¬ 
tions the less titled were they for the function of 
unifying the Dnine act ion, needed by the Roman 
religious citizen. As n matter of history, we lind 
that th(‘ search after Divine unity led the Roman 
aAvay from his OAvn ancestral gods, and aAvay from 
the Avell-marked gods of U recce, to the more vague 
and mysterious deities ot Egy])t or the nearer 
East, 'riins the vague, undelined, and mysterious 
attributes of Isis attracted the Roman worshipper, 
and hei Avorship rapully spread in the later Republic 
and the early Empire. The priests of the goddess 
claimeil that she cured diseases of every kind ; she 
Avas identified Avith the teinale deities of Greece 
and Rome, possessed all their attrilmtes, and 
usurped all their functions. Even more intense and 
ah.soibing, and aflbrding more scoj>e tor pas.sion- 
ate devotion, Avas the service of the IMirygian 
Mother of the Gods. Her name appears frequently 
on inscriptions, and she is ‘ the one, who is all ’ 
(Orelli,/w.scr no. 1S7I). We need not dwell here 
on other signs of the decay of the religion of old 
Rome, or on the passionate quest of the Romans foi 
a satisfying religion, or lor a religion Avhich Avould 
justiiv them in surrendering themselves to its 
guidance. It is enough to refer to Mithraisni nnd 
its Avide-spreail influence over the Roman Empire 
in the first and second centuries of our era (see the 
masterly and exhaustive account of its extent and 
character in Dill’s Roman Society from Nrro to 
Marcus Aurelius). It is snflicient for our purjiose 
at present to jioint out that one element in the 
formation of the Imperial religion Avas the wide¬ 
spread unrest in every class of society, in Rome 
itself, and in all the provinces of Rome. Faith in 
the reality and elliciency of the gods of Rome and 
(ireece had passed aAvay, and the ruied of a Divine 
protecting poAver was felt more than evei J’he 
need of devotion Avas as clamant as ever, or even 
more so, inasmuch as men’s thoughts had widened, 
and their imaginations could people the universe 
Avitli iiicturcs of disasters unknoAvn heretofore. 
They felt the need of one god—a god approachable, 
jdacahle, able and ready to help. And this need 
Avent far to create its object, anti to make them fill 
up Avith all Divine attiibutes the visible form of 
the TKiwer of Rome, till it attained an elevation 
fitted to inspire their trust and reAvard their 
devotion. 

’fhe ancient throne of the gods was vacant, and 
there Avas placed on it the iigiire of the Emperor, 
the visible holder of the greatest pOAver knowr 
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to man. Many iniluencos helped to make this 
ajiolheobts reaKonable and (it to the [uiople of the 
time. There waa the fact already noted of the 
identity of rcli^^ion and rule in the city-State. 
The belief that the State and the god Avere one 
easily led to the thought of the divinity of the 
State. 'I’hen the decay of belief in the ancient 
gods, and the need, deep-seated in the human spirit, 
of sometiiing to worship, led on to tlie worship of 
visible and beneficent power as embodied in tlie 
majesty of Rome. Further, it was no new thing 
to worship men, either in Rome itself or in the 
provinces of Greece and of Asia Minor. In Greek 
story men were raised to Divine rank, or raised 
themselves tt> it, ns the reward of work well done, 
and of heroic tasks completed at the cost of lalMmr 
and of life. So we read the story of lleracles, of 
Theseus, and of manj' others. In truth, in no race 
of the wt)rld save the Hebrew was the conception 
of man far removed from the conception of God. 
(iods might become men, and men might he raised 
to Divine rank. And this universal attitude of 
mind helped to make the thought of the divinity 
of the Emjieror not an absurd oi untenable idea. 
None of the races within the Empire, save only the 
Jews, had any unalterable or invincible objection 
to the conception of a Divine humanity. In truth, 
in the old Roman religion the Divine and the 
human Avere thought of as insc|»arable. This 
ap])ears very clearly in Avhat m juuhaps the most 
marked feature of the old Homan religion, namely 
the belief—one of the most universal and eflect- 
ive of the beliefs which ruled the Roman iiiiml 
—in the lieiiius of the home, of the cit^, of the 
State. This belief peopled all existence, in all its 
forms, Avith beings, living, energetic, and helpful, 
with Avhom men stood in most intimate relations, 
and Avithoiit Avhom and Avhose help it Avas impossible 
to jirospcr. It was neces.sary to invoke the help of 
the Genius in every transaction, and every proce.ss 
Avas carried on under the direction and with the 
help of its pre.siding spirit. Merchant.s, setting 
forth Avitli their goods to some foreign land, invoked 
the jirotection of the Genius of the Roman [leople 
and of trade. 'I'liey sought to couciliate, as they 
journeyed, the Divine power avIio presided OA^er 
that Avay, and Avliose })rovince it AA'as to giA-^e tliem 
protection. Rut more intimate still Avas the rela¬ 
tion of the family to its household Genius, who 
shared the family meal, who presided over the 
lamily’s destiny, and Avas identihed with it in weal 
and woe. The Lares, the Penates, the (Genius, 
Avere described in many Avays, and they had maiiY 
functions; and the Avorship of them persisteil, 
despite the opposition of the Cliureh, far doAvn 
into Christian times. 'I'he wonship of the Genius 
of the household ]uepare(I the Avay for the accept- 
anee of the worship of the Emperor and of the 
Roman State. It Avas simply an extension of the 
common belief, on the one hand ; and, on the other. 
It Avas the id<!ntilication of the belief in tutelary 
deities generally Avith the Genius of the reigning 
house. As the merchant and the traveller weri' 
Avtmt to invoke the protection of the Genius of the 
Roman people, so now they invoked that same 
Genius, hut as embodied in the reigning Emperor. 
'I'llus on this side also there was an open way that 
led to the Avorship of the Ciesar. 

We must leave to other articles in this Enc.yclo- 
picdia to tratre the influeniie of philosophy and 
science and speculation generally on the religious 
beliefs of the Roman peojile, moaning by that 
phrase all the fxipulations of the Roman Empire. 
Only we must aliirni that from the literature oJ 
the period, and from the philosophy and specula¬ 
tion of the time, no sure indication of the reugious 
state can be obtained. In the speculation of the 
time there were many tendencies which affected 


only the cities, and only the educated and the 
learned. The tendencies to monotheism, to panthe¬ 
ism, to atheism, and to scepticism influenced only 
a limited number. The larger number, particu¬ 
larly outside of the greater cities, Avere intensely 
religious, if they only had known what to worship. 
E\'en if their faith in their ancestral gods iiad 
become faint, yet the trust in the Divine con¬ 
tinued, and tiiey sought for and obtained a more 
fitting exjircssion. 'rlie Genius of their own house 
became one with the Genius of the Imperial house, 
and thus Emperor-worship Avas hallowed by tlie 
a.H.sociations of many memories of former genera¬ 
tions ; the good ascribed to tlie action of the family 
Genius during all the family history was ascribed 
to the Genius of the Emperor; and so the sacred- 
nean of the past Avas carried over into the noAV 
AiA'orship. In this way the devotion to the new cult 
could become fervid and intense, and the delights 
of devotion could be experienced. 

Thu.s in many ways and through many avenues 
Emperor-Avorship Avas prepared for as the oilicial 
religion of the Empire. If Ave glance at the pro- 
A’inces, Ave can easily see that the ])rej>aration for 
the reception of this oilicial religion Avas even more 
ettective. As we have seen, in Greece proper the 
worshiji of the human as Divine was not foreign to 
the neople. Heroes had been deilied, and temples 
bail lieen erected to them. Founders of States and 
founders of religions were regarded as Divine. 
Laws Avere thought of as Divine, and the tra¬ 
ditional givers of huvs, like tlie Atlieniaii and 
Spartan laAvgivers, Avere regarded as Divine, feared, 
wor.slii])})ed, and obeyed. Rut Avhen we pass 
further east, among the Greiuan peoples of Asia 
Minor, or into Egypt, aa-^c find a (condition of things 
Avhich facilitated the accentance of the oilicial 
Avorship of the Empire. The sacredness Avhicli 
hedged the jiersons of tlic kings of Rahylou and 
Assyria jiassed over to the persons of the Persian 
kings ; and the^s if not regarded as incarnations oi 
the Divine, were yet thought of as rejiresentatives 
of it. Titles of honour Avere heaped on them, and 
the resounies of language Avere exhausted in order 
til set forth their unapproachable majesty. In 
their hands was the power of life and death ; jieace 
and gladness were the lot of those on whom they 
smiled, dishonour and death lay in their frown. 
The KueciiSBors of Alexander fell heirs to the lever- 
ence hIioavii to their jiredeeessors. Read the liistory 
of the Ptolemys of Egypt., note the titles hestoAveil 
on them and the rt^veience accorded them, and it 
will he evident that to the Fgyj»tian the new 
religion jiresented no strange feature. Nor would 
the claim seem strange to the subjects of the 
Syrian moiiarchs, the siiciiessors of Alexander in 
Asia Minor. 'I’liey also made Divine claims, and 
to them Avorship Avas offered, or something not to 
be distinguished from it. We cannot enter into 
detail, hut enough has been said to hIioav that to 
all races, excejit the Jcaa's, there was no historical 
reason why the,y should rejeiit the claim of Rome 
to Divine obedience. 

Rut the visible poAA'er of Rome was greater and 
more extensive than any other dominion which the 
Avorld had ever seen. If it did not extend as 
far eastward a.s Alexander had reached in his 
meteoric career, it had penetrated into regions 
Avhich Alexander had never entered. The ilominion 
nf Alexander Ava.s broken up into many parts. 
Rome had groAvn from more to more throughout 
the ages, and her dominion appeared to the subject 
populations to he as stable as the stars. Now, all 
tliat symliolized the Roman power was gathered 
into one hand, and embodied in the Emperor. It 
Avas the one supreme uoAver m all lands around the 
Mediterranean Sea. Imt that power was not merely 
the poAver Avhich could set the legions in motion 
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and direct them along the Iloman roads, east and 
west, and south and north. That of itself was 
sufficient to ensure the respect of the subject 
populations. But the physical power was strength¬ 
ened and supported by all other sourties of power. 
And all the sources of power lay in the hand of 
Rome. Moral and spiritual forces were added to 
her splendid physical resources. The nations were 
sulKlued in every sense of the term. With the fall 
of the nations their gods also were held to be 
subdued. The gods of the besieged city were 
invited to leave it ere the final assault was made. 
When the city or the State fell, the gods w ere dis¬ 
honoured. They had not been able to defend their 
followers. This result was modified by the practice 
which grew up of identifying the gods of tlie con¬ 
quered peoples with the gods of Rome. We have 
seen how this was accomplished in the case of the 
gods of Greece. Though the names were different, 
yet it was thought that in principle and essence 
they were the same. Thus the gods of the peoples 
with whom Rome was brought into contact came 
to be regarded as local forms of the gods known 
under other names as gods of Rome. This 
identification was made easier by the fact that the 
gods of Syria, Asia Minor, and Egyi>t were know'ii 
to the Romans under the names already given to 
them in Greece. .Julius Ciesar and Tacitus illus¬ 
trate tlie process, for they thought they recognized 
the Gallic and Teutonic deities as other forms of 
Mercury, Juppiter, Mars, and Minerva. Thus there 
was established a sort of identity between the gods 
of the victors and those of the vanquished ; and 
the latter received a place within the pantheon of 
Rome. In the temples which were speedily erected 
within the provinces, Roman and barbarian deities 
were worshipped ; and, remote though they were 
from each otiicr in their original attributes ami 
character, in the temples they were recognizecl 
as one. 

Still this process did not leatl to satisfactory 
results. There was nciided a universal religion for 
the hhnpirc. This was pressed on the governing 
minds of the Empire fiom many points of view. 
While there was toleration for the religions of the 
subject races, as long as they did not interfere 
with the public peace, yet Rome was absolutely 
intolerant of religious practices and observances 
which seemed to interfere with the proper ends of 
governnjent. If a doctrine interfered with the 
worship of the State-gods, if it assumed a hostile 
attitude towards Roman religion, if a strange god, 
so indivitlual as not to be brought into harmony 
with the suprermuiy of .Juppiter Capitolinus, was 
worshipped, then that form of religion was perse¬ 
cuted until it disappeared. Thus Druidism was 
persecuted to the death. It had a tradition and 
an organization which stoutly resisted any assimila¬ 
tion with the Roman system, and it was the boast of 
the Emperor Claudius that he had completely anni¬ 
hilated Druidism (Suet. Claudius, 25). This may 
he taken as an illustration of the usual proces.s, 
and of the method of Rome with regard to religions 
which proved refractory to the process of assimila¬ 
tion. But the need of a common religion for the 
Empire became more obvious to the ruling class. 
In fact, such a need was api)arent to many empires 
before the problem iKicame a practical one to the 
rulers of Romo. It was the main motive of the 
action of Antiochus Epiphanes in his persecution 
of the Jews. It was also a spur to action and a 
leading force in the active process of Hcllenization 
carried on by the successors of Alexander. But 
the need of Rome was greater, for the diti'erences 
of races and of religions and of languages were 
more conspicuous in the Roman Empire than in 
any former period of history. In order to unify 
the Empire, there was needed not only the outw'ard 


power of military supremacy ; tlujrc was needed a 
moral, and especially a religious, bond ; there was 
needed a common oath whereby every one in the 
service of the Empire could profess his hdelity to 
tlie Empire. Soldiers, magistrates, officials, people 
in office all over the Empire, must have some 
common symbol of allegiance. This was found in 
the snrrnmentum, the oath of allegiance by whicdi 
they swore fidelity to the Empire. This oath wa,s 
made sacred and universal, for it was sworn by the 
Genius of Aumistus, which was made one witn the 
Genius of the Roman people. A common bond was 
required for the preservation and the consolidation 
of the common interests of the Empire, and this 
wa.s found in the worship of tlie Emperor as the 
visible symbol of Roman strength. 'Fhis, as we 
have seen, was not inconsistent with the tradition 
and character of the subject peoples. They were 
familiar with the thought of the divinity of the 
State, and of its rulers. Apotheosis was not 
strange to them. That visible tangible power 
which was seen in the hand of the masters of 
many legions was reinfor(;ed by the more dreaded 
forthcoming of supernatural consequences. Thus 
rclimon added its sanction to the forces of Imperial 
mi^t. 

While the needs of the time almost forced the 
Roman rulers to institute this religion of imperial 
unity, there are many testimonies to the fact that 
the earlier Emperors were somewhat reluctant to 
accept the necessity. There are evidences that 
Augustus was unwilling to accept the Divine 
honours which were thrust upon him. But he 
could not withstand the force of the current. 
Even in Rome itself the popular current pressed 
strongly in the direction of ascribing Divine 
honours to the head of the State. The Senate had 
set apart and made sacred the place in which 
Augustus was born (Suet. Ccesar Augustus, 5). 
Many stories of portents and womlrous signs 
whicti accompanieil his birth were in circulation, 
and these seemed to have grown with I,ho years. 
Men looked back from the elevation to which 
Augustus had attained, and found or feigned many 
premonitions of it in the past. It is not necessary 
to dwell on these; it is sufficient to say that in 
Rome itself a glad welcome was given to the 
doctrine of the divinity of the Emperor. It is 
true that this was discouraged by Augustus him¬ 
self. It is also true that Tiberius followed in this 
resfiect the example of his predecessor. It is told 
by Tacitus how Tiberius refused the petition of 
ambassadors from farther S}>ain, who asked for 
leave to build a temple to the Emperor and his 
mother, as had been done in Asia. Tacitus even 
gives a speech which Tiberius was said to have 
made on the occasion {AnneU. iv. 37, 38). 

Notwithstanding the apparent reluctance of the 
Emperors to accept Divine honours, the new re¬ 
ligion of the Empire made rapid progress. Augustus 
had permitted tem]iles and altars to be dedicated 
to him and the goddess Roma at Pcrgamuni 
(Tacitus, Annnl. iv. 36). At other places also the 
practice was permitted. After the death of 
Augustus, Ills worship was introduced into Italy 
and Rome, where it was not allowed during his 
lifetime. Thus during the reign of Tiberius the 
worship of the Emperor wa.s widely spread over 
the whole world. Some testified that they had 
seen Augustus ascend to heaven. It soon became 
a crime to profess reluctance to worship the Im¬ 
perial god. On his death. Divine honours had 
been ilecreed to Augustus by the Senate. There 
were instil iited a new order of priests and a new 
series of religious rites in the service of the Imperial 
god. As if to give 6clat to the new departure, 
names to the number of twenty-one, from the most 
prominent citizens, w'cre chosen, and the names 
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of Til»eriuH, Drusus, Claudius, and Gertnanious 
were added to the number (Tacitus, Annal. i. 54). 
Repeated references are nia<le in the Annuls of 
Tacitus to the existence ol the Augustan juiest- 
hood. A lawsuit was laised aj^ainst a Roman 
citizen liecause he had sold, amorif^ other etlects, a 
statue of Augustus. Nor was tlie name of the 
EmptTor, Amjustns, without re.hj^ious si;'nilicance. 
It had a religious meaning fiom the beginning, and 
Mie peojde were conscious of this. Suetonius 
speculates as to the nuMiiing, hut he is jieisuaded 
that it did mean sdinetlung woithy, great, and 
religious. He tells that the new ruler was called 
Augustus, because this name was new, and was of 
higher ilignity, and because places devoted to re¬ 
ligion ami consecrated by augury were I'alled 
‘ august.’ He even makes an excursion into philo¬ 
logy, and says that it w’as derived trom fturtus, 
winch signifies ‘ increase,’or (jvMnqtLstuve^ 
‘ from the flight of birds ’ (Suet. Ca'sar A ufjnsliis, 7). 
Whatever we may think of the etymology, there 
is no doubt about the fact that the name chal¬ 
lenged the reverence of the jieople, ami had a 
religious slgnilit!ance from the fiist. What xvas 
imjilied in it is seen from the fact that the crime 
of inrr/cstas meant not only treason to the reigning 
Emperor, but disiesjiect towards the object of the 
adoration of the people, whether of the Emperor 
who hail attained to an apotheosis, or of the reign¬ 
ing ruler. 'Fhe significama: of the title Augustus 
is further made manifest from the following, which 
we take fiom Jdghtloot’s Apostolic Fdiluir.s -^ part 2, 
‘ St. Ignatius and St. I’olycarp,’ 1889, vol. iii. p. 
405: ‘ Irnperator cum Augusti nomen accepit, 
tarnquam praesenti et corjuirali deo lidelis est 
praestanda diwotio’ (Veget. ii. 5). A part of this 
passage is also quoted by Dollinger, The Gentile 
and the. Jew, Eng. tr. vol. ii. p. 106. 

However reluctant Augustus and 'Piberiua were 
to accejit the new honours, the pressure of events 
was too strong for them. 'I'lic new worship sjieedily 
became imperative. It became a crime not to 
worship, and the citizens of Cyzicus were deprived 
of their privileges because they had suffered the 
ceremonies in honour of Augustus to fall into con¬ 
tempt (Tacitus, AnnnL iv. 95). In this case Im¬ 
perial jiressuie was brought to liear on the people 
in favour of (he new’ Imperial religion. This, how¬ 
ever, was almost a solitary instance. There was no 
unwillingne.ss to accept it. Rather there w^as keen 
competition hetiveeii cities for the honour and the 
privilege of building temples and organizing priest¬ 
hoods for the cult of ihe new' religion. It is 
recorded by Tacitus that eleven Asiatic cities strove 
for the honour of building a temple to the reigning 
Emjieror : ‘ Eleven cities rivalled each other, not in 
power and opulence, but w'ith equal zeal contend¬ 
ing for the preference’ {Annul, iv. 55). If it was 
an honour to institute a religious organization, 
with proper buildings and persons for the Imperial 
worship, it was a very costly honour, as would 
appear from the fact that the claim of some cities 
was refused as they could not bear the expen.se. 
In the final issue the claim of Smyrna was aliow'cd. 
mainly because * of all the cities of Asia, they w’ere 
the first that built a temjile to the Roman name’ 
(Tacitus, Annul, iv. 56). Other te.stiinonie8 might 
be added to show' how rapidly the new religion spread 
throughout the Empire, and how greatly esteemed 
was the honour ol having a temple to the Caisar- 
god within the city. The Senate of Rome was be¬ 
sieged by the cities of the Empire for the privilege 
of styling themselves neocori^ servants of the 
Csesar-god, and for the privilege of inserting that 
title on their coins. It is evident that the honour 
was highly esteemed. But it is time to ask why 
the provinces, in particular, welcomed the new 
religion w'ith such eagerness and enthusiasm. 


In answer we must remember what the advent 
of the Empire meant for the provinces. It is 
scarcely jiossible to exaggerate their misery and 
w'retchedne.sN in the later ages of the Republic. 
The proconsuls raged furiously, knowing that their 
time was short. It is not nece-ssary to dw'ell on 
thi.s, or to cite the authorities for it. But we may 
refer to the nii.'^eries of civil w’ar, and to the terror 
of the times when Marius and Sulla strove for the 
mastery. 'Flic w’ars between .lulius Ciesar and 
I’ompey, the w’ars between Augustu.s and Antony, 
had brought iinsjieakable nii.sery on the jieoples 
and places where they were conducted. \N ith 
the advent of the Emperor Augustus war.s ceased, 
the temple of Janus was shut, a government which 
might fairly be called just held .sw'ay in all the 

t )iovince.s. The people felt a sen.se of security un- 
cnow’ii for ages. Ca*sar was their friend, their 
ruler, their defender fiom enemies without their 
gates, and from opjiresMon by those w’ithin. He 
gave them security and a peaceful time in which 
they could live and work. He enabled them to 
provide for their w'ants, to accumulate jiroperty 
without the haunting dread that its po.ssession 
wouhl serve only to make them the mark for the 
euv 3 ' and the greed of those iiossessed of power, 
'rims tlie Emperor became an earthly providence, 
whiidi grew ever great-er, as the peoples became 
more accustomed to its care. Imagination de¬ 
lighted to picture the greatness and the good¬ 
ness of the lm]K!rial power; orators discoursed 
on it, and philo.sophers dwelt on the thought of 
the great community of the universe, in which 
gods and men had their places and their functions. 
Then the common jicople gathered into one all 
that they or their ancestors had conceived of 
greatness and goodness, and j»iled that upon 
the heail of the Ciesar-saviour. II we had space, 
w’e might easily gather from the inscriptions a 
collection of ejdtnets, descriptive of the glory 
thus a.scrihed to the Roman Enijierors. Th(‘se 
epithets are not nierelv adulation ; they are 
the outcome of a real religious persuasion. Nor 
were the Imjierial Caesars without a feeling of 
leciprocal devotion to the ideal of their calling, 
and to the duty devolving on them as beings 
invested w’ith powers and responsibilities more than 
human. Seneca—to refer only to one instance— 
reminds Nero that he has succeeded to a vicegerency 
of God on earth. He is the arbiter of life and 
death, on whose word depend the fortunes of 
citizens, the happiness and misery of the iieople. 
His innocence raised the highest hopes. 'The 
Emjieror is the one bond that holds the world- 
empire together; he is its vital breath. The 
Imperial task is heavy, and its jierils are great. 
Man, the hardest of animals to govern, cannot be 
governed long except by love, and can be won only 
by beneficence and gentleness. In his godlike 
place, the iirince should imitate the mercy of the 
go<ls. Wielding illimitable power, he is the servant 
of all, and cannot usurp the licence of the private 
subject. He is like one of the heavenly orbs, 
bound by inevitable law to move onward in a fixed 
orbit, unswerving and unresting. Such w'as the 
teaching of Seneca to his pupil; and this was the 
ideal of the best Emperors, who felt that they 
were in the place of an earthly providence to their 

a le. But the consciousness of jiower led the 
ers of it from one stage to another. While 
some felt that this was a power entrusted to them 
by the gods, others came to regard the divinity by 
w'hich tliey ruled as possessed of some inherent 
significance, and regarded themselves as Divine. 
Doniitian issued hie rescripts and formally claimed 
Divine jiower under the formula * Dominus et Deus 
noster ’ (Suet. Domitian^ 13). 

On the one hand, the Emperors increasingly 
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brought /orwartl tlieir claims to Divine power, and 
insisted on the popular recognition of tne claims; 
on the other haiui, the people, especially in the 
provinees, were forward in ascribing to them all 
the attributes recognized as Divine by them. Nor 
W'as there any other ^uiwer which could reasonably 
enter into compel ition M’ith this. Behind the 
visible majesty of the Emp^uor there lay all the 
I)restige of the unrivalled history of Koine. The 
might of possession belonged to it, and all the 
visilile forces of the world were at his command. 
Nor can we forget that the ilcilicntion of the ruling 
Power .seemed the fuJlilnniiit of a liooe which had 
been cherished for a long time by all the peoples 
of the East. There was a hojie, there were 
pro[)hecies, of a coming deliverer, and there are 
evidences extant of the widc-sjiread chaiacter of 
such a hope, 'fhe hojie of the individual races was 
coloured by their history and by their idiosyncra.sy. 
It took one form in Juthea, another in Asia Minor, 
and another in Greece, but the ferment caused by 
sm h an expectation can he traced over all the 
known world. It is very marked in the inscriptions 
which still remain. It is not necessary to multiply 
examples. But a quotation from one inserijdion 
ma 3 ’ he made, because it illustrates the nniver.sal 
expectation, and describes what it wa.s. The 
inscription will he found in Mittfu'ilnngen Inst. 
Athen. xxiv. f ISS0]‘J!7r> tf ; cf. also W. Dittimherger, 
Orientis Grcrnr Insert f it times Sr/eefee, Leij»zig, 1S95, 
ii. ;t66. The date of the inscrijjtion seems to be about 
9 n.O. ; Sir William Kaiiisay dates it 9-4 B.c. (The 
Letters to the Seven Chnrehes, n. 431)). The inscrip¬ 
tion refers to the birthday of Augustus, We quote 
a ]»assage from it: 

‘ Tins clav lias piven the earth an entirely new aapcct. The 
-vorlfl wevilrl liave got>e to deHtruotioii had there not streamed 
forth from him who is now liorn a common hlessui);. Rijfhtly 
(U)i'H he ludge wlio rocofftitzes in this birthday the heirinnmp: of 
life and of all the powers of life : now is that ended when men 
pitied themselves tor being'horn. . . . From no other day does 
the individual or the eommunitv receive such benefit as from 
this natal dav, full of blessing to all. The providence which 
riilcfl over all has filled thiR man with Ruch gifts for the salvation 
of the world as designate him the Saviour for us and for the 
coming generations : of wars will he make an end, and establish 
all things worthilv. Hy his appearing are the hopesof oiir fore¬ 
fathers fulfilled not only has he surpassed the good deeils of 
men of earlier time, but it is impossible t.hat one greater than 
he can ever appear The birthday of God has brought to the 
world glad tidings that are bound up iii him. From his birth¬ 
day a new era begins. ’ 

Sfxjaking of thi.s in.scription, Kamsay says that 
it records ‘ the decree of tl.e Commune of Asia 
instituting the new Augustan Year, and ordered 
to be put up in all the leading cities’ (op. rit. 
436). Of tlie language of the inscription be 
says: ‘All this was not merely the language of 
courtly panegyric. It was in a way tlioronghly | 
sincere, with all the sincerity that the people of j 
that over-developed and precocious time, with 
their artiliciul, highly stimulated, rather feverish 
intellect, were capable of feeling’ (p. 54). Other 
inscriptions to otlicr Ehnperors might be (j^uoted, 
hut this is sufficient to show the feeling in the 
Commune of Asia towards the new cult. Reference 
might be made to the ell'cct which the perusal of 
sucli inscriptions had on the attitude of the people. 
It would enhance their feeling of the majesty and 
worth of the Roman Emperor. It would stimulate 
their loyalty, and deejien it into devotion. 

But the missionary energy of the new religion 
was not left to the passive power and ellect of 
mere inscriptions, however effective these might 
he in their own way. The new religion had for its 
propagation an eflective organization, a powerful 
priesthood, with many privileges, with ample 
powers, and with functions of a large order. 
While it is jirohahle that, wherever there was a 
temple built for the worship of the Emperor, there 
was also an organized priesthood, yet it was in the 
provinces, especially in the province of Asia, that 


the priesthood attained to the highest organization 
and to the greatest efficiency. 

‘To the confederation of towns the Roman Government la 
Asia Minor hud no occasion to oppose special obstacles. In 
Roman as in pre-Roman times nine towns of the Troad performed 
incoiiiinon relig-ioiis functions and celebialed coiniiion festivals. 
The diets of the different provinees of Asia Minor, w’hich were 
here, as in the whole Kmpire, called into existence as a fixed 
liihMtution by Aui^ustiis, were not different from those of thi 
other provuKTS. Vet this institution develojted itself, or rathei 
chanjved its iiutnre, here in a peculiar fashion With tlie 
immediate purpose of these annual asHeuihlies of the civii 
deputies of each provmce—to brinj? its wishes to the knowledge 
of the j;overnor or the jfovermjnmt, and ifeneralh to serve oh 

,, »1 the provinee--was here first coriihined the eelebration 

of the annuai festival for tne ffovcrnirijr Kmperor and tne 
Imperial Hvsteiu Keneriillv. AngnsLus, in the year allowed 
the diets of Asia and ibthvnia to erect temples and show divine 
honour to him at their places of asseinhly, I’ert^amum and 
Nieomediu. This new urraiiircment soon evtendeii to the whole 
Empire, and the hlendinp of the ritual institution with 
the administrative became a leadini^i' idea of the provincial 
orirani/atton of the Imperial period. Rut, as regards pomp of 
priests and festivals ami ci\ n i ivalries, this institution nowhere 
develojied itself so much as in the province of Asia, and, 
analogously, in the othci i)r(ivinep8 of Asia Minor; and no¬ 
where, consequently, has there subsisted, alongside of, and 
above, iiuimcipal ambition, a provincial ambition of tlie towns 
still more than of the indnicluals, such as in Asia Minor 
dominates the whole public life’ (Moimnsen, The Provinces of 
the Human Umpire, Eng. tr., 1«86, i. :{4‘1 f.). 

The diets of the different provinces in Asia Minor 
wcri! thus constituted for certain civil and religious 

i nirjloses. They had the name of Commune 
iitliynise, Cilieiae, Galathe, I’aniphyhap. The 
presiding officers of these unions were called 
‘ Bithyniarch,’ ‘ Cilieiarch,’ ‘ I’ampliyliarch,’ ac¬ 
cording to the name of the province. We lind, for 
instance, in Ac the title ‘ Asiarch,’ used to 
describe certain friends of Paul, w’ho ‘ besought him 
not to adventure himself into the theatre.’ As 
the province of Asia was the earliest and the most- 
di.stinguished of all the provinces of Asia Minor, 
we naturally hear more of it than of the others. 
Not to dw’cil on the history of these Communes, 
the important matter for our present purpose is 
to note their hearing on the miierial religion. 
In tliese Oomrnunes, temples were erected and 
priesthoods were #*stablished for the maintenance 
of this worship. ‘ In six at least of the cities 
comprised iii the Commvne Asiee (Smyrna, Eljihesus, 
I'ergamum, Sardes, Philadelphia, and Gyzieus), 
periodic festivals and games were held under the 
auspices of the confederation’ (liightfoot, op. vit. 
405, where the authorities for the statement are 
given). 

It appears, also, that each of these cities had 
a temple or temples dedicated to the worship 
of the Emperors. As the s(;parate cities were 
united in the Commune, bo they were united 
in relation to religion. There were local chief 
priests, and there was a provincial high priest, 
who had supreme control of this worsliip over the 
whole province. The various designations were 
‘ the chief priest of the temple in Smyrna,’ ‘ in 
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a time whether the high priest of Asia and the 
Asiarch were descriptions of different offices, or 
whether they were identical. The question may 
now lie regarded as settled hy the investigation of 
Idglitfoot. The evidence whicli he has brought for¬ 
ward for the viewthat the chief jiriestof the province 
of Asia w'as also the Asiarch seems quite conclu¬ 
sive. Equally conclusive is the evidence he brings 
forward as to the tenure of the office. Many 
authorities assumed that the tenure of the office 
was for one year, 'riiis may have been the case 
w'ith regard to the local priesthoods, but, as the 
Asiarch had to preside over the games which w’^ere 
held every fifth year, it is likely that the tenure 
of the oflice extended over that period. It is not 
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necessary for our present purpose to enter minutely 
into this controversy. All we are concerned with 
is the importance of the office, and the testimony 
which these facts bear to the prevalence, the 
influence, and the seriousness or this form of 
religion. The position of Asiarch was highly 
honoured and eagerly sought after. It was a 
osition which no one could maintain unless he 
ad great resources at his command. 

‘In spite of the expense, this was an honorary position 
nauch sought after, not on account of tlie privileges attached to 
It, e.a. of exemption from trusteeship, Imt on account of its out- 
ward splendour. The festal entrance into the town, in purple 
dress and with chaplet on the head, preceded liy a proc.ession 
of boys swinging tiieir vessels of incense, was in the horizon of 
the Greeks of Asia Minor what the olive-branch of Olympia was 
among the Hellenes. On several occasions this or that Asiatic 
of quality boasts of having been not merely himself Asiarch, but 
descended also from Asiarchs ’ (Mommsen, op. eit. 34(i)- 

The civil, religioua, and aocial standing of the 
Asiarch, the organized priesthood in every city of 
the pruvince, the solidarity of the whole priest¬ 
hood, ruled and directed by the Asiarch, and the 
favour of the Imjierial government were factors in 
the jiopularity and eflectivencss of the Imperial 
religion. It was a visible, tangible religion, in- 
ve.sted with all the influence which the favour of 
the (Jovcrnnient ami the applause of the people 
could give it. If, as is probable, the Asiaren had 
control, not only over the priesthood of the Imperial 
religion, hut also over religion in general, one eaii 
easily see how much its power and prestige would 
he ouhaiiced. 

‘ It is probable that this superintendence, although it primarily 
concerned the Emperor-worship, extended to the affairs of 
religion in general Then, when the old and the new faith 
began to contend in the Empire for the mastery, it was probably, 
in the flrat instance, through the provincial chief priesthood 
that the contrast between them was converted into conflict. 
These priests, appointed from the provincials of mark by the 
diet of the province, were by their truiiitions and by their 
ofllcial duties far more called and inclined than were the 
Imperial magistrates toaniniadvcrion neglect of the recognized 
worship, ond, where dissuasion did not avail, as they had not 
themselves a power of punishment, to bring the act punishable 
by civil law to the notice of the local or Imperial authorities, 
and to invoke the aid of the secular arm—aliovo all, to force the 
Christians to comply with the demands of the Imperial cultus' 
(Mommsen, op. cit, 34Sf.). 

'riiiH tpiotation from MorniuHCn brings us face to 
face with the (irinciple of all the persecutions of 
the Christian Churcli, from the first century down 
to the time of Diocletian. It was the refusal of 
the Church to submit to the Tinjierial cult that led 
to the declaration that they were outlaws, with 
no rights, and with no legal standing before the 
rulers. The test of their standing was whether 
they were willing to burn incense, or to offer 
worship to Ctt*sar. The Imperial religion became 
more and more eager, niilitnnt, and opjiressive. It 
was filled with the spirit of aggressive persecution. 
In its militant aspect, as against all those who 
refused to bow the knee to Caesar, it was intolerant, 
aggressive, and exclusive. Whether it could long 
continue to command the inward assent of its 
adherents, or would long be able to satisfy the 
religious needs of its votaries, is another question. 
The fervid feeling, and the intense devotion ex- 

f iressed in the inscription quoted alnive, did not 
ast very long. It le.ssened after the death of 
Augustus. As a religious force it is not apparent 
in the end of the 2 nd century. lJut it still con¬ 
tinued to fulfil its purpose as an official religion, 
and as a test of the loyalty of the citizen. It was 
well fitted to act the part of an engine of persecu¬ 
tion. Its social power remained long after its 
energy as a religion had passed away. We shall 
end this article with a quotation from Kanisay, 
mainly to show what was the real character of 
this Imperial religion. He is expounding a passage 
in the Apocalypse (13^^). 

• “ It maketh the earth and alt that dwell therein to worthip 
the Jlret beast," for the provincial administration or^nized the 
State religion of the Emperors. The imperial regulation that 


all loyal subjects must conform to the State religion and take 
part in the imperial ritual, was carried out according to the 
regulations framed by the Commune, which arranged the ritual, 
superintended and directed its performance, ordered the build¬ 
ing of temples and the erection of statues, fixed the holidays 
and festivals, and so on—“saying to them that dwell on the 
earth that they should make an imi«e to the beast. . . . And 
it was given him to give breath to the statue of the beast, that 
the statue of the beast should both speak and cause that as many 
as should not worship the statue of the beast should be killed." 
The last statement is familiar to us ; it is not directly attested 
for the Flavian period by pagan authorities, but it is proved by 
numerous Christian authorities, and corroborated by known 
historical (ants, and by the interpretation which Trajan stated 
about twenty-five years later of the principles of Imperial 
procedure in this department. It is simply the straightforward 
enunciation of the rule os to the kind of trial that should be 
given to those who were accused of Christianity. The accused 
were required to prove their loyalty by performing an act of 
religious worship of the statue of the Emperor, which (as Pliny 
mentioned to Trajan) was brought into court in readiness for 
the test: it they performed the ritual, they were acquitted and 
dismissed ; if they refused to perform it, they were condemned 
to death. No other proof was sought; no investigation was 
mode ; no accusation of any specific crime or misdeed was made, 
as had been the case in the persecution of Nero, wliich is 
de8c.rih(‘d by Tacitus. That short and simple procedure was 
legal, prescribed by Imperial instructions, and complete ’ (The 
Letters to the Seven Churches, pp. 97-i»0). 

LiTKaarnaB. — Dill, Roman Society from Nero to Marcus 
Aurelius, 1904; Diillinger, The Gentile and the Jew, Eng. tr. 
1862; Glover, 7V<e Coiijlict of Religions in the Early Roman 
Empire, 1900; L. Friedlttnder, Darstellungen aus der Sitten- 
gesch. Romsi, 1001, Rom. Life and Manners under the Early 
Empire, Eng. tr. 100811. ; Lightfoot, AvostoUc Fathers^, part 2, 
‘St. Ignatius and St. l*oly(»rp,' 1889; Mommsen, The Prooinees 
of the Roman Empire, Eng. tr. 1886, new ed. 1909, Ramsay, The 
Ijetters to the Seven Churches, 1(K)4 [numerous references to 
Emperor - worship abound in other works of Sir William 
Itaiiisay); Westcott, ‘The Church and the Empire,' Dissertation 
in Com. on the Epistles of John, 1883; Workman, Persecution 
in the Early Church, 1900; Kennedy, ‘ Apostolic Preaching and 
Emperor Worship,’ in Expositor, 7th ser., vii. (1909) 289. 

James Iverach. 

CAGOTS. —The Cagots are a despised and 
formerly perHecuted people of unknown origin, 
scattered in small groups under diverse names 
throughout the Western Pyrenees and in Brittany. 
They are the Cagots, Cahets, Agotacs, and Gafe,ts 
of the V rericli, the Agotes or Gn/os of the Spaniards, 
and the Carons of the Bretons, although, strange 
to say, they are first mentioned as ‘ CTirestianos ’ 
in the year 1288. In 1460 the States of Ii6arn, 
where they were most numerous, called on the 
king of France to curtail their liberties; and in 
the towns the Cagot communities were then 
confined to sejiaratc quarters called cagoteries, 
which answered to the ghettos of the dews. In 
the country districts they dwelt in WTetched huts 
aiiart from the villagers ; they were everywhere 
oldigeii to enter the church by a separate door; 
and after death they were buried by themselves, 
apparently in unconsecrated ground. In the 
church they were railed of! from the rest of the 
congregation, a btnitier (‘holy-water font’) was 
re.servod for their exclusive use, and they were 
either barred from the communion or else obliged 
to take the host from the end of a stick. In fact, 
everything was done to humiliate them, until they 
were emancipated by the French Revolution, at 
least from all tfiose restrictions, though not from 
tlie hatred and contempt of their neighbours, 
which still largely persist. The side-doors of the 
churches were built up, but the separate fonts 
may still be seen in many districts, and other 
indications survive of the ostracism under which 
th^ formerly suflcred. 

Even in France the odium attaching to this 
‘infamous and accursed race’ is by many attri¬ 
buted to some physical f/aint, such as goitre, 
cretinism, or leprosy, and, in 1872, Littr^ defined 
the Cagots as ‘ a people of the Pyrenees affected 
with a kind of cretinism.’ In England, too, they 
were supposed to be ‘ afflicted with extreme bodily 
deformity and degeneracy, and with deficiency of 
intellect’^ (Guy and Ferrier, Forensic Medicine\ 
1875). But Dr. Hack Tuke, who visited several 
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of the groups in 1879, could lincl no evidence of 
goitre or cretinism amongst them, and he believes 
that they have been confounded with the inhabit¬ 
ants of the Pyrenees who really suffer from these 
complaints. Nor could he find any outward indica¬ 
tions which marked them of!' as a people physically 
distinct from the surrounding inhabitants, except 
that some are not dark like their neighbours, but 
blue-eyed and light-haired. Otherwise the Agotacs 
of the Basques, who are chiefly weavers, black¬ 
smiths, and joiners, but have no land, differ in no 
respects from the Basques {q.v,) themselves, whose 
language they speak, while, like them, they are 
strict Roman Catholics. As recently as 1842 in 
some districts they occupied a separate place 
during the service, and on Rogati<in Days they 
join 111 a [procession which sometimes gives rise to 
disoidcrs, due to the ill-feeling of their Basque 
co-religionists. 

Although now free from any taint of leprosy, 
weighty arguments have been advanced to show 
that the Cagots were originally subject to this 
disease, and that to it was due their se[)aration 
from tlie other inhabitants. This is the opinion 
of M. lie Roidias, one of our chief authorities, who 
pointed out in 1876 that the Breton word cacodd 
meant ‘ leprous,’ and that this word would easily 
assume both the French form Cagut and the 
present Breton form Cacou. He further remarks 
that the.y Avere also called ‘M6zegs,’ and (hat 
ndzenn is French for ‘ lejprous. ’ But such etymo¬ 
logies are seldom to be trusted, and the more 
general po[>ular belief may still Ikj the more 
correct one, that the Cagots are descended from 
some Visigoths or VandaTs who were left behind 
in the Pyrenees Avhen these barbaric h<»rdes pushed 
through into Spain and Africa in the 5th century. 
Thus would be exjilained the above-mentioned 
blue eyes and light hair, the word Cngot itself 
(canes = ‘ dogs of (ioths’), and the charge of 
lieresy tliat in early times was very generally 
brought against tliem. i''or it is to be noticed 
that these Visigoths themselves were heretics, 
being members of the then wide-s]»read Arian sect, 
to which the orthodox peoples of (Jaul and Spain 
Avere bitterly opposed. Hence Guilbeau, quoteil 
by Tuke, may mo.st probably be right in holding 
that the ‘ Agoths,’ as he calls them, ‘ were origin¬ 
ally heretics,’ or ‘the desiendants of certain 
heietics.’ We can noAV understand why from the 
very first they Avere subject to cruel persecutions 
in Gaul, just as the orthodox inhabitants of S[)ain 
were persecuted by their Arian Visigothic con¬ 
querors till the heresy Avas stampied out under 
King Ri<a;aredus soon after the third Council of 
Toledo in 589. 

No clear explanation has been given of the 
curious designation ‘ Chrestianos,’ Avhich dates 
from the 13th cent. ; but ’I'uke writes that at 
times ‘ many were no doubt falsely su.sjpected of 
leprosy’; and as lepers wore actually called 
pauperes Christie the term may have originated in 
this Avay. The suggestion is the more probable 
since the cretins, who, we have seen, were con¬ 
stantly confounded with the Cagots, were also 
called Christians. 

Litbraturs.— Michel, IHst. ties races mauditCM de la France 
et de I'Espagne, 1847; De Rochas, Les Pariaa de France et 
d'Espoijne, 1876; Krause, Die Fariavblker der Qegenwart, 
19U3, Webster, Bulletin de la Soci6U Ramon, 1867; Hack 
Tuke, JA! ix. (1880) p. 376ff. A. H. KEANE. 

CAINITES.— See Ophites. 

CAIRN.— See Stones. 

CAKES AND LOAVES.—i. Cakes made of 
firstfruits.—In primitive communities, and as a 
ritual custom surviving into much later stages, 


firstfruits are the subject of solemn ceremonial 
ulN^ervances, before the bulk of the harvest can 
be eaten. They are eaten sacramentally, in order 
that the eaters may obtain the Divine life Avhich is 
present in them (for example, that of the corn 
spirit). Or, probably at a later stage, they are 
ofl'ered sacrificially to the goils, Avho are supposed 
to have given the fruits of the earth to man ; or 
sometimes both rites are combined (see First- 
fruits). 

The earliest form in Avhich grain was cooked was 
probably that of roasting, grinding, and making it 
into rude cakes. This [)receded that of baking it 
into loaves. Hence we find that the grain of the 
first sheaves is made into a cake, later a loaf, 
which is eaten, or presented, sometimes with a few 
sheuA’es, to the goil. The transition stage was 
probably that of boiling grain, or mixing it with 
milk or honey—the mi.xture lieing poured out as a 
libation, or eaten. Thus in N.W. India, the first 
of the grain is mixed with milk and sugar, and 
eaten by each member of the family (Flhot, Hist, 
of N. W. Pruv. of India, 1869, i. 197). Among the 
Basntos the grain is boiled and presented to the 
gods (Frazer, GIP ii. 459). 

Some instances of this sacramental use of cakes 
formed of the firstfruits may be given. The 
Solomon Islanders, at the ingathering of the 
canarium nut, eat flat caktis made of the pounded 
nuts (Woodford, Head Hunters, 1890, pp. 26-28). 
The Ainus make ncAv millet into cakes, which are 
AA'orshipped by the old men. riien the cakes are 
eaten, after Avhich the ncAv millet may be used 
(Batchelor, Ainu and their Folklore,, 1901, n. 204). 
Among tlie Natchez, the women gathered tiie first 
sheaves of maize ; [lart was used as an ollering, 
and part made into unleavened cakes, which were 
presented to the setting sun, and eaten in the 
evening (Chateaubriand, Voyage en Andrique, 
Paris, 1870, pp. 130-136). The Quiches of (central 
America, after gathering in the firstfruits, pre¬ 
sented them to the priests. Some of the firstfruits 
Avere baked into caKes, which were otiered to the 
idols Avho guarded their fields, 'riiese cakes were 
afterAvards given to the poor (Brasseur de Bour- 
boiirg. Hist, des nations civil, du Mexique et de 
rAndrique, Centrale, Paris, 1857-59, ii. 566). I’lie 
Totonacs made a dough of firstfruits and the 
blood of three .slam infants, of Avliich certain of the 
people partook every six months (NR iii. 440). 
The enkes made of maize by the Virgins of the 
Sun in Peru at the festival of the Sun were eaten 
sacramentally by the Inca and his nobles (Prescott, 
Conquest of Peru, 1890, p. 51). Among the Coorgs 
of Southern India, after the first sheaf of rice is 
cut, enough of it is prepared and made into flour 
to provide a cake, Avhich the Avhole family must 
eat. The man av ho cuts the rice afterAvards kneads 
a cake from the meal, mixed with other thing.s. 
Every one must partake of this cake. 'IMie 
Burghers, a tribe in the Nilgiri Hills, choose a 
man of another tribe to rea}) the first sheaf of 
grain. This grain is made into meal and baked 
into cakes, Avhen it is offered as a firstfruit oblation. 
Afterwards these cakes are jiartaken of by the 
whole family (Harkness, Description of a Singular 
Aboriginal Race inhabiting the Summit of the 
Neilg}ierry Hills, 1832, p. 56 ff.). The pagan 
Cheremisses eat sacramentally of the ncAv loaf made 
from the new com, the pieces being distributed by 
the sorcerer to each person (GB“ ii. 321). Modern 
European folk-survivals shoAV many instances of 
the ceremonial eating of a cake or loaf made of the 
ncAv crops, and this doubtless represents an earlier 
sacramental eating of a cake or loaf containing 
the life of the corn-spirit, especially as the bread 
is often in the shape of a man or an animal. In 
Sweden the grain of the last sheaf is made into a 
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loaf in th(* form of a the loaf hem*' divided 
anionjj tlu^ entire hoiiHehoId and eaten by tliem 
At lyu f’aliHse, in Franee, a Hiniilar uhc is made Oi 
the ^^rain of the last sheaf, winch is baked into the 
shape of a man. This is kej)t until the harvest is 
over, when the Mayor breaks it into bits, and 
distributes it arnonj? the peofde, to be eaten by 
them The lathuanian peasant use<l the <;rain of 
the sheaf whicli was iirst thieslied and winnowed. 
This was flaked into small loaves, of which each 
member of the household received one. 'I’hese 
were eaten, accomjianied by an elaborate ritiin) 
{(tU^ li. 318, 31!*) In .S^ved<;n, Denmark, and 
Ksthonia, the cake or loaf is in the form of a boar, 
a chara<-ten'<tic icjjresentative of the corn-spint 
{Gli'^ ii. L'Sti/r ; (itirnm, Ttut. Mythology^ pp. (13, 
213). 

'Die sacri/jcial fir other ritual use of eakes baked 
from /fisdniitK is of frenuent oecnrience. At 
Athens, durino the Thar^elia, the fii.st loaf, made 
after the carrying home of the harve.st, wiis called 
the thdrffclas. Fart of the proces.sitmal iitual con¬ 
sisted in carryinf; t he eircsirmc^ a lK)u^h of olivt* or 
laurel, tied up with wool, and laden with fruits 
and cakes (llatrison, Prol. to Greek Itel.y ltM)3, p. 
7811'.). At Koine, llie cakes which the Vestals 
nrepared from the lirstfruits were called main saUn. 
The corn for makin^^ these was plucke<l in May by 
the Vestals, and the cakes were j ire pared and olfered 
by them in dune. At the Vestalia, donkeys were 
also decorut eel with WTcaths and cakes (Warde 
Fowler, lioiiKtn Feati raid of the lie.puUp\ 1899, 

1 . 148-l‘t9; Dvid, Fasti, vi. 28311'.). Aniunp; the 

ehrew's, at the feast ot Fentecost, two loaves of 
fine Hour made from the hist of the wheat wmre 
offered as a w ave-olferinj?, and kept sacred for tiie 
priest (Lv. 23*®‘^), In Nu the Ilelucw's arc 

ordered to make a cake of douj;h from the first- 
fruits of the land of ('anaan, and u.se it foi 
a heave-cdlcTiri}'. See FKSTiyAL.s (Hebrew'). 

The (Jeltic ndtaiie cakes, of which so many survivals have 

H Urpt, 

the: dn ed, tally In 

Ihe jneccs wen* dniwii 1)\ lot, and he who received a hlackoned 
jiieoe was r«%'arded as ‘ dcvoti-d,’ and was the subject of a mock 
sacrifice The cakes were sometiincs rolled down hill, and, if 
one broke, it determined the fate of its ow'ner throujfhout the 
>ettr. In another iiisUnce the cake was dividisl, and offered 
sacnhcially to variou'* momouh aniinals The cakes were pre- 
jured in a special mariner, and soiiietiines sprinkled with 
whipped epirs, milk, etc. In some cases they were made with 
raised knobs (Pennant, Tour in Scotlami, 1774, i. 97; Sinclair, 
Slatistical Account, 1791, v. 84, M. 6‘iO, x\. 617; Scotland 
and Scotmnen in the Eii/hleenth Century, 18S8, li 4.'}9ff. ; FL, 
189.6. vi 2 ft ; see also FbstivaIjS fCeltic]) (Jf with these the 
Teutonic custom of ninkuiir a loaf of every kind of grain, and 
placing it in the first furrow—a custom resembling tlie Itoinan 
offering of ineul cakes in the corii-tlelds. HoUi of ttiese were 
sacnfli-ial, ami Ihev were probably sprinkled wnth milk and 
hone> and eaten 8acramont.ally by the ploughmen (Criium, 
123i»). In parts of Einrland, ploughmen, at the end of wheat¬ 
sowing, are feasted with seed cukes, and, at sheep-shearing, 
with waters and r-akes (Hrand, Poimlar Antiquities, 1870, 

1. 46). 

Ill many parts of the world cakes 8tam{>ed with the symbols 
or with the actual form of a divinity, or dough and paste images 
of gods and goildchsos, are comiiionly found, and are fr«>r)uently 
ritually eaten .Anmiig the Egyptians, according to Plutarch, a 
caks stamped with the figure of a donkey (the symbol of 
Typhon^ was baked on certain days (Jablonski, Pantheon 
Aeqyptiorum, Frankfort, ITfiO, li. 74). The Mexicans, at the 
festivals of various divinities, made images of dough and seeds, 
or ot seeds kneaded wuth the blood of children, W’hich were 
<'arned in procession or otherwise reverenced. The heart was 
tlicri cut out, as in ordiiiarv liuman sacrifices, and the image 
was distributed among the people and eaten ritually. The 
mcmt marked mstance was that ol the god H.\i\t7,v\oY»ocht\\, 
whose Ullage was ritually slain, while the ceremonial eating 
was called tcoqvaLo, ‘ god'is eaten’ (Nil ill. ‘299, and pas.'iim). 
The Ijanlia, an Arab tribe, made an idol of liain (a mass ot 
dates kneaded with butter and milk), and ate it in time of 
famine (W It Smith, p. 2‘25). The cakes offered b> Hebrew 
women to the queen of heaven (Jer 718) mav have been staiiqied 
with till* iigitre o1 Astarte. In India, married women make an 
image of Panati with dour, rice, and grain, which after some 
days IS Uken outside the village and left there (hiebrecht, 
Zur Volkskumlf, Heilbronn, 187», p. 488). A snake tribe in the 
Panjftb, every year on the same day, make a snake of dough, 


which IS carried round the village and afterwards buried (GB* 
11 . 441). Among the Teutons baked dgurcs of sacred animals 
or of gods w'ere reverenced, and prolwhly, to judge by folk- 
survivals, rituallj eaten. In the Fndthinjssage we hear of 
images of gods f»aked by women and anointed with oil. The 
iiidtrulus Superstitionum (8th cent.) contains a section, ‘i>e 
siitiulat ro de consparsa farina,’showing that the making of 
such im'iges continued into f’hnstian tmiCH, w'liile pastry and 
dough figures in much later times are a direct continuation of 
the earlier pagan instances ((inimn, Ifi, .6(11, I8(J(J; Saiipe, 
Indicuiui Superstitionuui, I.eipzig, 1891, p 30 f.). 

2 . Cakes in sacrifice and ritual.—Cake.s are also 
ofiered in sacrifice.s of jiropitiation or tliank.sj^ivin^^, 
either alone or with other articles ol fooil, or are 
made use of in other ritual ways. The Sea Dayaks 
oiler cakes, with many other things, to the pod or 
spirit who parl:iki‘s of tlnur essence (Ling Kotli, 
Natufes of SantlOftL, 18911, i. 189). Similar!v, the 
Malays pionitiate the .spirits of sickness by placing 
ftmrleeii calves— seven cooked and seven uneooked 
—along with numetous other articles, in a frame 
of baiiilMio, which is hung on a tree (Skeat, Malay 
Mayic, I9(M1, p. 414). In Mexico, women w ho had 
lied in chi Id bed were deified and piojntiated by 
ollerings of bread, knead(‘d into various shapes, 
and pie.s. Kalis of dough and jiies were oflered on 
me of the feast s of Tlaloe ; and to Quetzaleoatl 
no bloody .saeiifiee was oll'ered, but only bread, 
flowers, etc. {NR iii. 250, 334, 303). On tlie South 
American j>amj»as, Darwin saw a tree, on which w ere 
liungoircring.sof hrejid {Journal of Re dctirchcs, 1897, 
I». 82). An interesting instance of tlie use of cakc’s, 
among other ollerings, for purposes of projiitiation 
and subsequent divination is leeorded among the 
jiagan Fiussians by .Ian Malecki (ed. Sjieyer, 1582, 
p. 2.59L). In their worship of ‘ PutscaetuH, qui 
sucriM ailionhus cLlucis j»raee.st’ (('oncerning whom 
see, further, Usener, Gotternamen, Konn, 1896, 

), 99 f.), and w ho was believed to have liis abode 
lieneatli an ehhu tnq;, the Frussians 
‘liliint pane, cerev iHia, aliisque cibia sub arbore sambuco 
I>nmti8, precanteaa I’utoUiclo ut placatiim clliciat Marcoppolum 
ieuiii luagiialuiii ct nobiliutii ne graviorc aeivltute a dominis 
ip8i premruiUii . iiLipie sibi mitXantiir Harstuccae qui subtor- 

nlilius »e 

•ri creclunt. fortumiliore.s : eisque collocant vesperi m horreo 
iper iiiensam iiiappa stnitain panes, eascos, biityruin et 
revisiam: ncc diibitant dc fortunarum accessione si mane 
reperiant cibos ilhc assumtos.’ 

In similar fijushion, in India, cakes, .sw’cetmeats, 
and parched or frie.d grain are frequent forms 
of sacriflee; and this custom dates from ancient 
times, since the Vedas prescribe an ottering of cakes 
apiipn) to he made to tlie gods (Muir, Sanskrit 
Texts, v. 463). At the present time the ordinary 
propitiatory ott'erings at village shrines in India 
'ire eakes, mdk, and flowers. Cakes are also oflered 
to the eaitli-godde.'^ by the f'ataris and Majhwars 
\PR i. 32, 98), and Siva is daily fed with cakes and 
pastry. Among the ancient Hindus tlie fortnightly 
religious services consisted chiefly in the prepara¬ 
tion ot sacrificial cakes of rice pounded in a mortar, 
kneaded into a hall by the head of the family, 
and baked on the fire. The consecrated cake was 
then cut up, and pieces, sprinkled with butter, were 
thrown into the flames, in the names of the various 
gods, including the god of flame him.self. Other 
piece.s were reverently eaten by the family (Monier 
Williams, Re.l. Tkonrjkt and Life, in India, London, 
1883, pt. i. pp. 93, 367). Among oilerings in the 
Shinto ritual in Japan, food and drink take a very 
.mportant place. Cakes made of rice are found 
among these ollerings. At the pre.seiit time these 
rice cakes, ot mocKt, are amouc the annual ott'erings 
at the tomh ol the first M.'\kaao, Jimmu. At every 
new moon the iemale attendants at the palace 
solemnly ott'ered, in the ‘ place of reverence,’ cakes 
to the sacred mirror which represented the sun- 
gtaldess. Among the New Year’s Day observances 
in Japan one of the ceremonial rites consists in the 
laying on the domestic shrine of unleavened cakes 
made of glutinous pounded rice. These cakes are 
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called ‘mirror’ cakes on account of llieir sluijie, 
which ia tliat of a flattened s|ihere. They are two 
in number—one rijpresenting the sun, or male ^uin- 
<*i|ile; the other the moon, or ftiiiiale ]irincij)le. This 
kind of cake is also cjilled tlie ‘ tooth-hardening ’ 
cake, because it is supposed to .stren>j:tlien the con¬ 
stitution (Aston, Shinto, liondon, 1905, jip. 212-13, 
291, 313). In ancient Ei^ypt, <‘akes were an in- 
varialile part of the ofletiiif^s to tlie ^ods, and are 
lefcrred t.o in the inscrijttions. 'riu; fonnula of 
ofl'ering sjiys : ‘J give you a thousand cakes,’etc. 
These cakes were of Jifl'erent slmpes, some lnung 
round oi oval, and others triangular. Sometiines 
also they were made in the form of leaves, or tiven 
of animals. Tie* round or oval were sometimes 
sjirinkled with seeds. In the sacniices to Isis at 
liuhastis the body of the saciiHcial victim was 
filled with cakes and oilier meals, and then buried 
(Herod, ii. 40). Strabo (p. Silf.) describes the 
ofl'ering to the sacred crocodile, Sukhos, as con¬ 
sisting of a cake, meat, and honey wine, which 
were put by the priests into its mouth (VVilkin.son, 
iii. 41(1, 418, ii. 457 ; Wiedemann, Eng, tr. 192). 

Among the ancient Ilehrew's, cakes or loaves 
were ollered, either alom; oi togethei with animal 
sacriliccs. These cakes were unleavcneil, some¬ 
times made with oil or sprinkled with oil, and w'cre 
baked cither in an oven or in a pan (Lv 2'*- “). The 
I>eace-ollciing consisted of unleavened cakes mixed 
w’ith oil, leavened wafers anointed with oil, ami 
lyikes mixed wil h oil and fried. Leaveneil hreail 
w'as also oflereil in this case (Lv 7'^*'*'). Cereal 
oflerings, sometimes in the form of cakes, accom¬ 
panied animal sacriliccs (Lv 5“ 8-'* 14**', Nu 6*’ 
15'‘- “• *'). 'I’he most tyi»ical ofl’ering w'as that of 
the shewbread, consisting of twelve loaves or 
cakes of unleavened bread, wiiicli were placed in 
two heaps before the Lord in the Holy Place every 
Sabbath, On these frankincense was sprinkled, 
and the old loaves were eaten hy the jiriestsiLv 24", 
Nu 4'*, I S21'‘; Jos. Ant. III. x. 7). The Hebrew' 
ritual of the sliewbread may have been derived 
from the similar Bab. ciistoin. In the chamber 
of Bel-Mcrodacli, at hi.s temple in Babylon, stood 
a golden ( able on which w'eie jilaced 12, 24, 36, or 
even 72 cakes of unleavened bread, wliich the 
god was supposed to eat (Zimmerii, Bntrage zur 
Kenntniss aer hah. llel., 1901, pp, 94, 95; Haupt, 
JliL, 1900, |». 59; Bel, vv.** “); and oflerings of 
cakes arc occasionally represented on early Bab. 
seals (Ward, in (hirtiss. Primitive Sern. Meligion 
To-daif, New Yolk, 1902, p. 267 f.). 

In (jlreece, cakes (rrAai/os, W/x/xo, irbirtx.vov) formed 
an important part of all sacrificial oflerings, or 
were ollered sejiarately. Plato .sjieaks of those 
who thought it impious to stain the altars of 
the gods with blood, and whose sacrifices con¬ 
sisted only of cakes and fruit mixed with honey 
(de Lcijibus, vi. 782) In many of the principal 
temples of .\polio, great ini]iortance w'as attached 
to bloodless sacrdice.s. There was an altar at 
Delos, called the ‘altar of the pious,’ on which 
only cakes of wheat and barley were plai-ed 
(Pur])hyry, de Abstinent in, ii. 28). At Delphi, 
cakes and frankincense w'ere consecrated in sacred 
baskets. At Patara the cakes took the form of 
bows and arrow's, or lyres, symbolic of the two 
aspects of the deity (C. 0. Muller, Ilisf. and Ant. 
of the Doric Race, 1839, u 331). In the ritual of 
Arteini.s ’rauropolos the sacrifices were maintained 
with cakes and honey. Asaociafed with this was 
the ritual of ATleinia Munyehia, where we hoar 
of d|u.^i(/)uivTes, which were prohahly cheese-cakes 
stamped with torches (CGS ii. 454 it.). The Cha;- 
ronians w'orship}»ed a sceptre of Agamemnon, to 
w'hich there was no temple, it being kept in the 
house of the priest; and (tally sacrifices of all kinds 
of flesh and cakes were ollered beside it (Pausanias, 


ix. 40. 11-12), The priests of Aigium had the 
custom of taking cakes, ordinarily used in that 
place, and flinging tlnuii into the .sea, to be .sent 
to Arcthiisa at Syracuse (Jhiu.s. vii. 24. 3). Tlie 
Lil.'caii.s, on stated days, took enkes and tJirew' 
them into the spring ol the Oephisu.s, believing 
that they appeared again in (!astalia (I’aus. x 
8. 1(1). In a sanctuary dedicated to Sosijiolis, a 
native Elcan deity, it was the daily custom to lay 
betorc him bailey cukes kneaded with honey (Pans, 
vi. 20. 2). In the KhMisiiuan mysteries the cakes 
ollered were made from barley sown on the Kanan 
plain (Pans. i. 38. 6). At Athens a sacrilicnil cake, 
with twelv<‘ knobs on it, was ollered to Ivronos 
every sjuing, on the 15lb day oi the month Ela- 
phebolion. In the cult of (ie, cak(‘s of barley and 
lioney were yearly tliiowii into a ebasm in the 
eaith, near wJiieb her sanctuary stood (C’GS i. 27 f., 
ill. ‘24). In the cult ol Dcmetei, during the pro¬ 
cessions of the Tlie.smoplioria, cnkvs were carried. 
It W'as also customary at this festival to throw' pigs 
and dough cakes into certain sacred vaults, called 
he chasms of Denieter and I’roserpme. Serpents 
were said to live there, and these used to consume 
most of the flesh and cakes throwui in. Afterwards, 
])rohahly at the next year’s festival, women went 
down into the caverns, and, fetching up the remains, 
jilaced them on the altar. Whoever was lucky 
enough to get a jiiece of the decayed flesh or cakes 
.owed it with hi.s corn, and it was believed to ensure 
good crops (GP “ ii. 300 ; CGS iii. 99). At the new' or 
full moon the ‘sujipers of Ilekate’ w'ere oflered by 
rich people, and, at these feasls, small round cakes 
set with candles w’l're placed at the cross-roads, as 
sacred to her and to Artemis (CGS ii. 511). At the 
Ditisia, or spring festival, cakes of every imaginahle 
shape appeared in the ssci dices (Harrison, oo. rit. 
p. 14). At the Thaigelia, cakes of barley, clieese, 
and figs w'ere plac(*d in the hands of the pfuirmnkos, 
or human victim (ib. p. 98). At Athens, during 
the Plynteria, a cake of di icd figs, called the hrge- 
teria, w'as carried in procession (ib. p. 116). (!ako8 
steeped in honey were ofleri'd to sacred snakes on 
the Acropolis at Athens, and at Lehadeia, in the 
.shrine ol Trojilionios. The women in the 4th mime 
of Herondas ofl'er a irtXapos to the snake of Asklepios 
(lb. ]». 349). In the ve.stihule of the Ereclitheum 
at Athens there stood an altar of Zeus. (4ri this 
altar no living sacrifice was oflered, but merely 
cakes w^ithout a libation of wine (Pans. i. ‘26. 6). 
Oakes made of flour, mixed w'ith honey and olive 
oil, and into w'liicli flower blossoms had been 
kneaded, were oflered to Adonis; and in the 1 )io- 
iiysiac rites tlie women also offered mystic cakes— 
three to Sernele and nine to Dionysos (’I'hoocr. 
Id. xv., XXVI.). 

11 Konian religion, cakes (libu7n) wen* also ofl’ered 
sejiarately or in conjunction with other sacrifices 
(foi those connected with lirstfruits, see § i). At 
the Palilia, shejdierds ofl’eivd to Pales baskets of 
millet and cakes made of the same (Ovid, iv. 

741 ir.). At the Liheralia, old women, crowned w'ith 
ivy, .sold cakes of oil and honey in the streets, ’riiese 
old women were named sacerdotes Libcri, and ear¬ 
ned W'ith them a small altar, for tlie convenience 
of the buyers of these cakes. Eroiii each cake that 
W'as sold they detached a small jiiece, w'hicli was 
ofl’ored on the altar to Liber in the name of the 
buyer (ib. iii. 725 ft’.). At the rustic festivals of 
Ceres—the Eeriae Sementivae and the Paganalia— 
cakes, a\oTig witk a pTegnant sow, were ott’eted. 

I Cakes of tlie most primitAve kind seem to have 
keen olVered in eacli house in every curia during 
the Foniacaha, or feast of ovens. These cakes 
W’ere made of ifnr, a coarse meal, and formed into 
cakes by crusliing in a primitive manner. Matrons 
oflered to Mater Matuta, at the Matralia, cakes 
cooked in old-fashioned pans of earthenware (liba 
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toata) (Ovid, Fantiy vi. 482 ff.). On the festival of 
Summaiius, cakes, wi>ich Festus describes as ‘ liba 
farinacea in moduni rotae tirta,’ were ollered or 
eaten (for moulds of a wheel shape or divided into 
segments, used for making such cakes, see Kvans, 
JHSy 1886, p. 44 ir.).' The head of the ‘October 
horse,’ perliaps as a representative of the corn- 
spirit, was <lecked with cakes or loaves (Festus, 
ed. Miillei, p. 178IF.). In the sacrilicial ritual, 
after the head of the victim had been sprinkled 
with morsels of the sacred cake, or mola salsa, 
it was killed by the assistants of the priests. 
In the old Roman marriage ceremonial (the con- 
farrmtio) the bride and bridegroom ate together 
a kind of cake, ynnis farreus, as a sacramental 
offering to Jupjdter ((iaiiis, i. 108ff.). In other 
forms of marriage, cakes sometimes formed part 
of the sacrifice, which was an important por¬ 
tion of the ceremony. On a bronze hand in the 
Payne Knight collection in the British Museum, 
believed to be of the time of the Roman Kmpire 
befoie Constantine, tht^re is a tab]<* with three 
cake.s, suppo.sed to be ollerings to Jiippiter. Uiion 
two other hands are obiects which seem to be 
round ottering-cakes, divided by cross lines into four 
parts. These are like the cakes found at Pompeii. 

Offerings of cake or bread still oc.cur occasion¬ 
ally in quarters where Christianity has ousted the 
ancient paganism. In Bohemia, when a man ha.s 
been drowned, a loaf of new bread is thrown into 
the nver. In Franconia, on entering a forest, 
people put offerings of bread and fruit on a stone, 
to propitiate the demon of the woods; and the 
bakers, for luck, throw rolls into the flues of their 
ovens (Tylor, ii. 195, 369). 

Cakes were freouently part of the food oftered 
to the dead. In Kgypt, cakes were laid beside the 
dead in the tomb, for the ka to feed ujion ; and the 
goddess who dwelt in the Hycanior(‘ trees around 
the cemetery is represented holding a tray of cakc.'^ 
for the food of the ba. Sometimes such ofl'erings 
were not made of perishable bread, but of stone¬ 
ware, which by virtue of magic formuhe prodii<*ed 
the actual food foi the requirements of the dead 
(Wilkinson, lii. 459; Flinders Petrie, Rel. of 
Ancient Egypt, 1906, pp. 13, 82; Wiedemann, 
Eng. tr. p. 297). The Ainus offer millet cakes 
to the dead, and also f^i'^take of the same at the 
1 [In the Umbrian ritual (or the purification of the Sacred 
Mount and the lustration of the people, as recorded in the 
Iffiivine Tables, the use of cakes {strugla) and u( rakelets 
^la) played an important part. The nature of the olTerinps 
IB typically enumerated in ii. a, 17-19; Uuntia Jeitu katlu 
arma struhgla Jtkla pune vtnu Halu maletu mantrahklu veskla 
tnata asnata uinen /ertu . ‘ At the lluntia (festival) let him 
bring a whelp, fruits of the field, cakes, cakelets, mixed wine 
and vinegar (?), wine, pulverized salt, a mantle, vessels moist 
and unmoist, and unguent let him bring.’ This lluntia was 
plainly an infernal goddess (cf. on her nature liucheler, 
unUtriea, Bonn, 1SS8, p. 12S). In the sacrifice to Puemaiis (a 
deity of fruits corresiionding to the Lat. Pomona (Usencr, op 
eit. p. 84]), to whom a sheep was also offered, the cake playtsi 
an equal rdlc (m. 27 ff ); and it is especially significant that 
in the analogous offering to his wife or daughter {Veaune 
PxumuTiea) the cake was to bo in the shape of the female 
pudenda (atruhila petenata)—*. peculiarly appropriate saenflee 
to a fertility goddess (iv, 3II.). In like manner, a cake, 
together with three pregnant sows, fruits of the fields, mixed 
wine and vinegar, and cakelets, must be offered to Trobue 
lovius, a deity of uncertain function (vi. a, 58 f.). Somewhat 
similar offerings were also to be made to Fisus Sancius (the 

? fctron deity of the Sacred Mount of Iguvium; vi, 6, Sff.), to 
efer lovius (a god of fire [?; cf. Umbriun tf/ra, Vmuin te/Hrum, 
‘ burnt-offering j; vi, b, 22 ff.), to Cerrus Martius (probably 
the war-god [on the etymology of the word, see Walde, 
Etymolwj. lat. Wbrterlnich, Heidelberg, 190(1, p. 114 f., and the 
literature there cited]; vii. a, 8ff.), to Torra Cerria (probably 
the personification of Terror [cf. Bucheler, p. 98]; vii, a, 
41 ff.), and to Torra lovia (‘Terror inspired by Juppiter,' vii. 
a, 68 f,). Besiiies the instances already noted, the offering of 
cakelets (yUrfa) was also prescribed among the sacrifices to 
Juppiter Orahovius (an epithet connected by Bucheler, p. 52, 
with the Hesychian gloss ypapdy fioOpov; vi. a, 66), Mars 
Qrabovius (vi. 6, 2), Mars Hodlus (a deity of uncertain 
function; vl. b, 44), and Hontus Cerrius (the genius of the 
under world; vi. 6, 46).—Louis H. Oray.] 


funeral banquet (Batchelor, Ainu of Japan, 1892, 
p. 205). At the festival of the dead in Japan, 
tables of food, such as cakes and fruit, are laid 
out near the shrine for three days for the use of the 
dead (Hearn, Unfamiliar Japan, 1894, p. 106ff.). 
At the elaborate funeral ceremonies of the Hindus, 
balls of rice (pindas) and flat wheaten cakes, on 
which boiled rice, ghi, and sugar are piled up, are 
placed beside the deceased for his nourishment; 
and in the kraddha ceremonies the characteristic 
feature is the ofl'ering of similar pindas and cakes 
of meal, which are said to represent the deified 
btKlies of the pitfis, and which supply them with 
nutriment, and accumulate merit for them. The 
pindas are left for animals to eat. The feeding of 
a Brahman with cakes, etc., concludes the cere¬ 
monies (Sir William Jones, Works, London, 1799, 
iii. 129 fl‘. [‘ Laws of Maim’]; Monicr Williams, Re¬ 
ligious Thought, etc., 285ft’.). The Bengali Mu.sal- 
mans have adopted the.se characteristic features of 
the kraddha os an observance on the Shat-i-Barat 
(Arnold, Trans. Srd Inter. Cong. Rist. of Rel., 
Oxford, 1908, i. 319). In Kurojieiin folk-observances 
connected with funeral rites, survivals of the otter¬ 
ing of bread or cakes to the dead are sometimes 
found. I’lius, in the Tirol, on All Souls’ Day, cakes 
are left out for the dead to feed upon (Tylor, ii. 
33, 34); ami in Russia, gingerbread ami tarts are 
put on tile graves by the common people. In some 
]>arts of England bread is given to the jioor at a 
nineral, and, on All Souls’ Day, ‘soul-cakes' are 
begged for at farnihou.ses by peasant girls (for this 
ami other references to ‘ soul-cakes,’ cf. Brand, 
Pop. Ant., 1870, i. 216111). 

Images, representing human or animal victims, made of baked 
or unbaked dough, are sometimes used in socntlue as substitutes 
for those The Egyptians, on account of poverty, uiactc pigs 
of dough, and, having baked them, offered them instead of the 
actuai animal (Herod, ii. 47). For the same reason, the Greeks, 
at the festival of Zeus Meilicbius, offered little figures of dough 
in ttie shape of swine and other animals (Thuc. i. 126). Tins 
was a common practice among the ancients, where animals 
were beyond the means of tlie worshippers. Bakers made a 
regular business of baking cakes in the shapes of the various 
animals sacrificed to the gods (see ii. 844 n.). Among tlie 
Romans, loaves in the shape of men were called maniae, and 
in their ritual use were prooably substitutes for earlier human 
victims, 'rhe Hindus, where human sacrifice was not ]>ermitled, 
niocle human figures of paste or dough, and cut off their heads 
111 honour of the gods (Dubois, lieacnption of India, 1817, p 
490). The Brahmamc sacrifices, in order to avoid taking life, 
took the form of models of the victim animals in meal and 
butter (Tylor, ii. 405). The Malays offer to the spirits, on the 
sacrificial tray, a dough model of a human being called the 
substitute (Skeat, op. cit. 72). Loaves bearing human figures 
arc thrown into a river to disperse fog in China The custom 
IS said to have been invented in A.n. 220 by an official who was 
shocked at the barbarity of offering human victims (or this 
purpose (Dennys, Folklore of China, 1876, p. 140). Dough 
Images in the form of human beings are made to appease 
demons of disease and of death, in Hombuy, lihutuii, and 
Borneo. In Borneo, also, if any one has been attacked by a 
crocodile and lias escaped, he casts into the water a substitute 
(or himself, in the shape of an image of a man made from 
dough or meal. This is done to appease the water*god (Oli 
li. 348, 360). The I’ucblo Indians offered dough models of 
animals after success in the chase {NR iii. 174). 

3 . Cakes in folk-survivals.—Some of the cakes 
which have a prominent place in folk usage at 
certain periods of the year, e.g. at Chri.stian fes¬ 
tivals and holy days, as well as on other occasions, 
are probably lineally descended from cakev useii 
sacrilicially or sacramentally in pagan times, 'rhis is 
suggested by the customs observed in the making of 
these cakes, or the eating of them, by their division 
among the members of the family, or by their being 
marked with sacred symbohs (the Cross [hot cros.‘^ 
buns]) or figures (those of Christ or the Virgin 
[Simnel cakes]). These last probably replace the 
cakes stamped with pagan images or symbols. As 
in BO many other instances where pagan ritual was 
(Jiristianized, nothing is more likely than that the 
cakes used at pagan festivals became, by an easy 
transition, cakes associated with Christian festi¬ 
vals. Among cakes which may have bad tliis 
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history may be mentioned Yule cakes, made in 
the form of a child, Twelfth cakes, pancakes on 
Shrove Tuesday, cakes eaten on various Sundays 
in Lent (Mothering, Simnel, Whirlin cakes), hot 
cross buns on Good Friday, Easter cakes, Michael- 
nms cakes, Hallowe’en or All Souls’ Day cakes. 
The 'J’welfth cake was divided into as many pieces 
as there were persons in the house. Portions also 
were assigned to Christ, the Virgin Mary, and the 
Magi, and these were given as alms. The member 
of the household who got the bean or ]>iece of 
money hidden in the cake was hailed as king. In 
Devoiisliire, cake.s were eaten and cider was drunk 


on Twelfth Day; parts of the cakes were presented 
to the apple and pear trees, and a libation of cider 
was poured over them. This was to secure a good 
crop (Chambers, Book ofDays^ 1865, i. 62-63; lirand, 
op. cit. i. 1511.). Older customs associated with 
wedding-cakes point to the connexion of this cake 
with some rite resembling the lioman confarreatio 
(Brand, op. cit. ii. 58). For many details regarding 
these cakes see Brand, op. cit.^ and cf. the remarks 
of Grimm, Teut. Myth. 63, 501. 

LiTKttATUK*.—This IB ^ivcn ill the course of the article. 

,1. A. MacCulloch. 
CALAMITY.— See Suffkuinq. 
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CALENDAR (Introductory).—By the term 
‘ calendar ’ we understand the .system by which 
days are named in relation to their plac.c in larger 
units of time. In this sense the subdivision of the 
day into hours or other small units Is independent 
ol the calendar, while the era or othei method by 
which years are named or numiiered is also, as a 
rule, independent of it. ICvoii the |ioint from which 
the year is reckoned may he independent, and the 
dulian calendar has notoriously been used along 
with many ditierent eras and many ditlerent New 
Year’s Days. Wherever months have been used, 
the days have usually derived their names from 
their jiosition in the months, and the system of 
reckoning months has therefore been a part of the 
calendar; hut the months have sometimes hecii 
reckoned independently of tlie method of number¬ 
ing the years, and even of the point from which 
each year ha.s been made to run, so that the 
?alen(iar is les.s concerned with the names of years 
than with the names of months. 

1, Natural phenomena on which calendars are 
based.—The recurrence of day and night and the 
seasons of tlie year are so closely bound up with 
the conditions of human existence, that it is 
necessary for all men to have regard to them, and 
it is therefore natural that the day and year 
should be used everywhere as units for the 
measurement of time. The recurrence of the 
pha.se.s of the moon, governing as it does the 
supply of light at night, provides another mea.sure 
wdiich has been almost universally used from the 
earliest times, and the convenience of having a 
unit intermediate liotween tiie day and the year 
has led to the retention of the month, even •where 
it has become an artiiicial unit independent of the 
})hases of tlie moon. H is probable that the sub¬ 
division of the mouth has given us the week, 
though this again has become independent both of 
the moon and of the month. 

2. Elementary principles of calendar con¬ 
struction.—11 has been an almost universal prac¬ 
tice to name or number the days according to 
their position in the month, and to name or num¬ 
ber the months according to their jiosition in the 
year. In order to do this it is convenient to have 
a fixed j>oint for the beginning of each month, and 
a fixed point for the beginning of each year. Such 


Hindu.—See Festival.^ (Hindu). 

Indo-Chinese (A. Cabaton), p. 110. 

J apanese (K. W. Clement), i>. 114. 
ewish (S. Poznan.ski), ji. 117. 

Mexican and Mayan (K. Tii. ruKU.s.s), ji. 124. 
Muslim (C. VoLLKk.s), ji. 126. 

Persian (L. H. Gray), p. 128. 

Polynesian (L. H. Gray), ji. 131. 

Roman (W. Warde Fowler), p. 133. 

Siamese (A. Cabaton), ji. 135. 

Slavic (L. H. Gray), ]>. 136. 

Teutonic (H. M. Chadwick), p. 138. 

a point is provided, in the case of the month, by 
the reappearance of the lunar (iresceiit in the 
evening sky, after conjunction with the sun. This 
is what is known as the apjiaront new moon or 
phasis, and it probably served to mark the beginning 
of the month in all primitive calendars, and this 
phasis still regulates the beginning of the Muham¬ 
madan fast of liamadftn. But though Nature 
provides an obvious starting-point for the month, 
it is otherwise with the year. Except in extreme 
northerly and southeily latitudes, there is no 
annual return of the sun after a jieriod of absence, 
corresponding to the monthly return of the moon ; 
the Heaso!i.s slide gradually one into another, and a 
deli 111 te starting-point must be obtained either 
artificially or by astronomical observation. The 
result, is that early calendars, while, for the most 
lart, adhering to the rule that the month must 
login at the pha.sis, have no definite rule for tlie 
beginning of the year. The year had to begin at 
a fixed season, and was made to consist gemirally 
of twelve months, sometimes of thirteen months, 
so as to keep each mouth fixed to a particular 
season. The natural desire to make the calendar 
year correspond with the physical year was often 
seconded by the. desire to connect some religious 
festival at once with a fixed day of the month 
(often the full moon, for the sake of evening light) 
and with a fixed season of the year. 1'he earliest 
coJendars were generally strictly empirical. The 
new month was determined by sirniilc observation 
of the jiliasis, and the number of nioiiths in each 
year was settled from time to time by a civil or 
religious authority, which was in its turn guided 
hy the state of the weatlier or of the crojis. Father 
Kugler has shown (ZA xxii. [1908] p. 70) that this 
was the case in Babylonia in the time of the 
dynasty of Ur (26tli-25tli or 25th-24th cent. B.C.), 
as it was certainly the case with the Jews before 
the calendar reform of Hillol in the 4tli cent. A.I). 
The great problem of ancient calendar-reformers 
was to discover a rule to determine which years 
were to contain twelve and which thirteen months, 
or, as it is more usually exjnessed, to discover a 
rule to govern intercalation, as the insertion of tin; 
thirteenth, or intercalary, mouth was called. As 
astronomical science developed, a second problem 
arose—that of finding a fixed rule to take the 
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place of observation in determininfr the duration of 
each inontli. In one or two cases the months were 
given an artificial length. Thu.s, in tlie Egyptian 
calendar (see Calknuak [Egyptian]), which must 
he very ancient, tliongh there is no evidence that 
it is as ancient as Ed. .\lcy(‘r.Miipf>o^es(vi 2 .4241 B.C.), 
there are twelve months of tliirty days each, ami 
five additional days, making a year of tlie fixed 
duration of 30f> days. On the otlier liand, the 
Romans had four months of day.s, seven months 
of 29 days, and one inontli of 28 days, making a 
total duration of 3r>r) days (ajiproxiniately etjual to 
tw’elve lunar months) for the year. When an 
intercalation was necessary, the Romans inserted 
22 or 23 days only, so that the calendar months 
ceased corresjiond witli the lunar montlis. A 
further feature, jicculiar to the Roman <“ah‘ndar, 
is the longer average duration of the six months 
from Maich to August than of the six months 
from Sej item her to February. I’liis is merely 
an exaggeration of a natural phenomenon, the 
mean interval between conjunction ami phasis 
being at its minimum at the vernal equinox in 
March and at its maximum at the autumnal 
equinox in September, so that the lunar montlis 
from March to August are on an average alwuit 
eight hours longer than those from Sejdember to 
February. 

3 . The solar year and intercalation.—The oldest 
approximation to the length of the solar year, of 
which we have any knowledge, is the Egyptian 
calendar year of 3G5 days. It would appear, how¬ 
ever, that the Egyptians were early acquainted 
with a more exact value. Of all the annual 
astronoiuieat phenomena those most easily observed 
without instrmiients of measurement are the 
heliacal risings of the fixed stars. A star \\hn*h 
rises in the anytime or shortly l>ef(»re sunrise is 
invisible, or visible only in the evening ; at the end 
of this period of invisibility comes a day when the 
star can just he seen befoie it is lost in tlie morning 
twilight. This is called the lu.'liacal rising of the 
star. The Egyptians specially observed the 
heliacal rising of Sinus, the brightest of the fixed 
stars, and reckomul the mean interval between one 
heliacal rising and the next at. 3G5 days, 6 hours. 
Modern calculations have been unable to improve 
upon this value. We have several references to 
the date of the heliacal rming of Sirius, the olde.st 
belonging to the reign of Senwosri III., alamt 
1880 JJ.C. Rut, in .spite of their knowdedge of this 
more exact value for the year, the F^gyptians 
continued to u.se the year of 3Gf» tlays fall after the 
introduction of the Julian calendar at Rome (see 
Calendak 1 Egyptian]). AY here a lunar calendar 
was in use, the observation of annual astronomicRl 
plienomcna was valuable for the regulation of inter¬ 
calations, and must from an early ilate have l»een 
considered in addition to the state of the crops. 
Thus at Babylon the heliacal risings of different 
zodiacal stars and asterisms were observed, ami 
some rules have come down to us for controlling 
intercalations in this way. But for the regulation 
of intercalations it was of more irnportaiiee to 
determine the relative lengths of the natural year 
and natural month than the actual length of either. 
It would a]»pear that as early as the 6 th cent. li.C. 
a cycle of three intercalations in eight years was 
introduced both at Athens ami at Babylon. Such 
a cycle assumed that the nu'an year contained 
128 or 12-375 mean months. The most exact value 
that modern astronomy can give with certainty is 
12*368267 for the number of mean lunar months in 
the tro])ical year, on which the seasons depend, 
and 12-368746 for the number of mean lunar months 
in the sidereal year, on whicli the heliacal risings 
of the lixed stars depend. These values are ' 
accurate for the present day ; hut, while it remains ■ 


uncertain whether the earth’s motion is subject to 
an acceleration, it is impossible to give the 
eorre.spomliiig values in ancient times to more than 
four ilecimal places. We thus get 12'3683 for the 
nuiiihei of lunar months in the troi)ical year, and 
12-3687 foi the number of lunar mouths in the 
sidereal year. A value almost identical with 
these was first proposed in 4.32 li.C. by the Greek 
astronomer Melon, who framed a cycle of seven 
intercalations in nineteen years, reclioning 01 
i2'36S42l mean months to tlie mean year. It is 
not certain wlietlier the Metonic cycle was evei 
adopted at Athens (see CALENDAR [Greek]). The 
same cycle was brought into use in Babylonia in 
the 4th cent. B.C. at the latest, and lias heoii 
ge.nerally adopted wherever intc.rcalations have 
been regulated by eyc‘l(‘s at all. 

4 . The calendar month.—Meton and his (ireek 
successors aimed, however, not merely at estab¬ 
lishing a cycle of intercalations, but at the 
estiibli.shmeiit of a cycle which should regulate at 
once the length of the month and the niiniher of 
months in tlui year, and which should thus rendei 
the calendar entirely independent of observation. 
Foi tlii.s purpose it was necessary to express the 
mean length of the month as a number of days 
represented by a fraction witli 235 or a multiple ol 
235 as its denominator. Meton himself proposed 

12'‘ 45"* 57‘45*. (-allippus in 330 li.c 
proposed 12 ** 44“ 25■53^ Finally, about 

143 B.C., Hipparchus proposed *14'" 

2'55". The true length of the mean lunar month 
is 29'* 12** 44“’ 2' 8 )* for the jireseiit day, or 29** 12*‘ 
44® 3*3" for the time of Hi})parehus, so that the 
cycles successively proposed mark a gradual 
approach ti> the true value. Elsewhere the length 
of the month was ht'ginning to be obtained by 
calculation instead of by observation, but it was 
apparently among the Greeks only that these 
calculations were combineil with those governing 
intercalation to form a (jycle. 3’he Elephantine 
]»apyri show' that the Jews of that city were 
already, in the 6 th cent. B.C., beginning their 
iiiouilis not at the phasis of the moon, but at the 
sunset follow'ing the mean cionjunction of the sun 
and moon, whitdi they found by calculation ; they 
adojited a value for tlie mean lunar month of not 
Jess than 29’* 12** 43"' 44*63'’ and not more than 29** 
12‘* 44"* 51']5'' (Monthly Notices of the Royal 
Astronoviiral Society, Ixix. 19). But, while they 
found the lieginniiig of the month by eaJeuJation, 
they appear to have had irregular intercalations, 
governed perhaps by the state of the cro])S. In the 
2nd cent. B.C. both Hipnarchus and his Babylonian 
eontemporaries adoptetl 29'* 12*‘ 44“ 3-3" as the true 
length of the mean lunar month—a value as exact 
a.s any that modern astronomy can assign. The 
Babylonian astronomers even went the length of 
computing the time of the true conjunction of the 
sun and moon, having regard to the anomalistic 
motion <»f both luminaries, and then jierformed the 
still more complex problem of computing the time 
of pha.si.s, which determined tlie beginning of the 
calemlai' month. 

5 . The Julian calendar.—In the Ist cent. B.c:. 
there was a reaction throughout the Roman Em 
pire against tlie lunar calendar. In 46 R.c., Julius 
Ca'sar, with the aid fif the Alextandrian astronomer 
So.sigeiu's, tonstructeil the famous Julian calendar, 
ill which the motion of the moon was entirtdy 
ignored, and the mean year wms taken at the value 
current in Egypt, 365 days, 6 hours. Each month 
was given a lixed number of liays, with the single 
exception of February, which received 28 days in 
oruinary years, and 29 in every fourth year. The 
example set by Rome was rapidly followed, and 
diilerent cities and communities in the Roman 
Empire either adoptial the Julian calendar, 01 
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framed calendars of their own based on the same 
principle. Sometimes the old calendar and the 
new lived on together, hut lunar dates are rare in 
documents subsequent lo the Chiistian era. The 
lunar calendar survived among the Jews, who, 
when they substituted calendar rules for observa¬ 
tion in the 4th cent, a d., adopted the Metonic 
cycle of intercalations and the Babylonian value 
for the mean lunar month. 

6. The ac^ricultural year.—Where the lunar 
calendar held good for religious, political, and 
commercial ptirposes, it was necessary for agi-icul- 
tural purposes to lix the seasons in some other 
way. Tlie position of a particular month in the 
solar year might vary by a month within the s})ace 
of a few years, and, where intercalation was 
irregular, might vary by considerably more. It 
was ne(!essary therefore to have recourse to those 
phenomena whicli occupy a fixed place in the stdar 
year, and from an early date Gn;ek farmers 
recognized the season by obsci'ving the solstices 
and e(piinoxes, and the annual risings and settings 
of the fixed stars. They also noted what would 
be less easy to determine directly—in what sign of 
the zodiac tlu* sun was stationed. No calendar, 
properly so called, was c.onstructed out of these 
materials, but the. interval between these different 
f)henomena was early noted, and was connected 
with the change in the seasons and the state of 
the w'cather. Several of these intervals are given 
by Hesiod. When Meton published his calendar, 
he inserted the dates of the equinoxes and 
solstices and the heliacal rising of Siri.is. Later 
astronomers compiled parapcgninta, giving the 
exai't intervals between those astronomical pheno¬ 
mena which recur annually, with the weather that 
ought toacc.ornj)nny each ; and it was thus possible 
to obtain by dead reckoning from any single 
observation an accurate knowledge of the season 
of the year. The.se astronomical phenomena were 
inserted in Cicsar’s calendar, often against the 
wrong date, and long continued in use to designate 
the season of the year, though their dates were 
doubtless taken in practice from the published 
calendar, and not from actual observation (JP/t, 
No. 57, pp, 

7. The lunar calendar in the East.—It is 
believed that the modern Indian lunar calendar, 
first cxjKmnded in the Sit n/((-i^i<](Jh(inta belonging 
to one of the early centuries of our era, is based on 
Babylonian astronomy, from which several of its 
lunar values apiiear to he derived. The months 
are reckoned in some places from the true con¬ 
junction, in some fiom the true oppo.sition, of the 
sun an<l moon; both are elaborately computed 
with reference to the anomalistic motion of both 
sun and moon. An intercalation takes place 
when two conjunctions or two oppositions occur 
while the sun is in the same sign of the zodiac. 
Here we have for tlu; first time scientific com¬ 
putation entirely supi)Ianting cyides and obser¬ 
vations for both the number or days in the month 
and the number of months in the year. It is 
interesting to observe that, in order to accommodate 
the calemlar the better to the anomalistic motion 
of the sun, the anomalistic year, i.e. the mean 
interval between two successive solar iierigees, is 
taken as tlu* solar year, and its duration is fixed 
at 365'* 6*' r2‘f)“, whereas the correct duration at 
the present day is 305** 6** 13'9®, and the duration 
in ancient times, for which it is iinpossiblf; to 
determine the fraction of a minute, must have 
been 306** B** 14®. It is interesting to observe that 
the Babylonians of the 2nd cent. B.C. reckoned 
^5^ 6** 13’8“, so that Indian astronomy is in this 
instance a little inferior to Babylonian (Kugler, 
Die hah. Mondrechnung, 1900, p. 95; Ginzel, 
Handhuch der mathemat, und techn. Chronol. i. 


[1906] 310-402). The (Jiinese calendar resenible.s 
the Indian lunar calendar in its general i)rinci])les, 
both as regards the rule governing intercalation 
and the reckoning of the calendar month from the 
true conjunction as obtained by a strict astio- 
nomical com])iitati()n ; but the constants used are 
not Babylonian, and appear to have been denvtul 
from native astronomy, until this was superseded 
by Western seience in the 17tli century. 

*8. The week.—The Babylonians appeal to have 
observed a Sabbath on every seventh day of the 
lunar month, and it is prohahlo that this usage 
was originally connected with the four nuartors of 
the moon. Among the Jews the seven Jays’ week 
was reckoned indejiemlently of the moon, and we 
already find traces in the Ist cent. n.c. of its 
eonnexion at Rome with the sun, moon, and live 
planets, which have given their names to the seven 
days. In the modern Jewish calendar the length 
of the month is so arranged with regard to the 
days of the week as to prevent certain of the 
great festivals from falling on the day next to a 
Sabbath. 

9. The lunar month and the week in the 
Christian calendar.—The connexion of the Chris¬ 
tian festival of Easter with the Jewish Passover, 
and of the Christian Sunday w'ith the .Jewish w’eok, 
has given rise to movable feasts in the Christian 
calendar. These feasts fall on a lixcd day of the 
week, which is generally at a fixed interval from 
Easter, whiidi falls on a Sunday on or near the 
date of Passover. Eroni a very early ]»eriod the 
Chrisliuiis reckoned the date of the I’assover and 
the consequent date of Easter for thcmselveH. For 
this j)urj)ose we lind an inaccurate 84 years’ cycle 
used at Rome. Gradually the cycle of 19 years 
supplanted all others, and, in the form in which it 
was accummodated to the .Julian calendar, the 
efl’ect on the assumed date of Pa.ssovei was the 
.same as if the Callijipic cycle had been adopted. 
It tlierefore assigned on an average 22* too much 
to the lunar month. The result was that by the 
10th cent, the calculated new moons fell on an 
average four days lat(;r than the true new moons. 
In the form which ev(‘ntually w'on its way to 
acceptance the rule w’as that Easter fell on the 
first Sunday after that 14th day of a lunar month 
wdiich fell on or next after March 21, wdiere 
March 21 was siipjiosed to represent the date of 
the vernal equinox, and it was widely, but 
erroneously, supposed that this rule w'as estab¬ 
lished by the Council of Niciea in A.i>. 325. 

10. The Greg^orian calendar.—The Julian year 
had been liased on the mean interval between two 
consecutive heliacal risings of Sirius in Lower 
Egypt. This w'as a Hj)eeies of sidereal year. 
Alieady in the 2nd cent. B.C. Hipj)archus had 
discovered a difrerence between the sidereal year, 
which governs the sun’s jiosition in relation to the 
fixed stars, and the tropical year, which governs 
the time of the equinoxes and solstices ; hut this 
discovery received little attention till the time of 
Plolcmy in the 2nd cent. A.D. The result was 
that t he dates of the ciiuinoxes and solstices moved 
slowly backward in the calendar year, until the 
date of the vernal equinox came to he March 11 
instead of March 21. In consequence a new 
calenilar W’a.s issued in the year 15S2 by Pope 
Gregory XIII., assisted by the mathematician 
Clavius. Ten days w'ere omitted at onee so as to 
restore the vernal equinox to the date which it had 
occupied at the time of the (k)uncil of Niema ; and 
the mean length of the calendar year Avas fixed 
at 365** 5** 49 ■2®. The true length of the mean 
tropical year is at the present time 365** 6** 48'S®, 
and must in 1582 have bemi ,365^ 5** 49*“, the 
fraction of a minute being uncertain. It would 
appear, therefore, that the Gregorian calendar 
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adequately represents the tropical year. At thi 
same time, provision was made for a correction o 
the lunar dates, by means of which Easter ii 
calculated. The new calendar assumed for tin 
lunar month a mean duration of 29'* 12^* 44® 2*71' 
—a d\iration which will be correct about 400 year 
after the present date. 'I’lie reformed calendai 
was immediately ndo))lcd in nearly all Catbolh 
countries, but only slowly among l^rotestant States 
and luis not yet l)een accepted by the (iree 
Church. It lias the merit of checking the sloi 
movement of the seasons backwards, which char 
actcrizes tJie tlulian calendar ; but it is a cumbroui 
system for calculations spread over long j>eriods, 
and astronomers generally prefer to use the Juliai 
and not the (Jregorian year as the unit of time. 

IX. The Muhammadan lunar year. — The 
Muliammadan religion hjis given currency to an 
Arabian lunar calendar, in wdiicb the calendar 
yeai is a purely artificial period of twelve lunar 
months which is not correlated with the solar 
year, and which may begin at any season of that 
year. The beginnings of the months have usually 
been determined empirically ; but calendar rules 
have been devised for astronomical purposes, and 
the empirical <lates are raj»idly giving way, except 
for religious puri»oHeH. 

Litkrati/uk —Idoler, Ilandlmch der mathemat. und techn 
ChronoL, Herlin, 1820; Lersch, Mnleii. in dir Ckrtmol.^, 
Freihunr i. Hr. IStlJf: Ginzel, Ilamih/eh der mathemat. und 
techii. Chrotwl.,}., 19()C, Scliram, Kalendanograph. 

und chrmolntj, Ta/eln, liCipzi^r, 190S 

J. K. Fotherinoham. 

CALENDAR (African).—Data regarding the 
African calendai arc scanty, and concerning many 
tribes are thus far entirely lacking ; but in general 
it may be affirmed that the degree of development 
was only meagre. A typical African calendar 
seems to be pre.sented by that of the Wanimbi, a 
people centred between lat. 0'’~r N., long. 27“~28'’E. 
According to Maos {Anthropos, iv. 627), 

' Ub compteiit Ion nioia par lunos, diRtingruent les saisonn et 
divisent Tarinbe d’aprdR elles. L’annAe des Worumbi va d'utie 
laison stohe k I’autre. Oollc-ci commenc* en d6combre et finlt 
vttn la fin de Janvier. L’ann6c comporte approxiniativement 
IS liineB, inaifl len Wariinibi n'en coinpteni point le noinbre. 11b 
ne Bavent d'ailleurH point determiner cxac.tement le noinbre de 
Jours d’une anmie. QuelquofoiB ils coinptent par luncs, vous 
diront qu’il y a qnatre ou cinq lunes, que tolle ou idle chose ost 
arriviie, mais n’en tionnent point coinpte jKiiir dd.erniiner leur 
kge, doiit ilH n’ont que pou ou point de notion Ohez eux Ton 
est Jeiine on vieux, niais on ne conipte Jamais le nombre 
d'ann^es de la vie.' 

I'erbaps the acme of African calendrical develop¬ 
ment is shown by the Yoruba, who have a year 
(odun) which is divided into a dry season {ewo- 
erun), the season of the Harinat(-an wind {ewo-oye), 
and the rainy season (ewo-ojo), the latter subdivided 
into tlic first rains {aro-Jco) and the last rains (nro- 
kuro). They have a system of moons and weeks. 
The week consists of 5 days; ^ Aku-ojo (‘First 
Day’), Ojo-awo (‘Day of the Secret’ [sacred to 
Ifalj), Ojo-Offun (‘ Day of Ogun ’ [the god of iron]), 
Ojo Shanao (‘ Day of Shango ’ [the god of thunder]), 
and Ojo-Ubatala (‘ Day of Ohatala’). The first of 
these days is unlucky, and during it all work is 
forbidden ; while, in addition, all followers of a 
particular god must abstain from labour on the day 
sacred to that god ; blacksmiths, for example, are 
not allowed to ply their craft on Ojo-Ogun, Six of 
these weeks are supjwsed to make a lunar montli, 
about 12 hours being subtracted from the la.st 
week in the moon to make it synchronize with the 
lunar month. The Yoniha are unacquainted with 
the hour, hut divide the day {omn) into 6 periods, 
ami the night (on/) into 3 ‘ cock-crowings.’ The 
> Cf. the five-day jtamr week of Java and Sumatra (below, 
p. 1311')- "hth thin may bo compared the Hab. hamuUu, a period 
of 6 daj 8 (lia^od on the HexafjeHimal Bystem) used in commercial 
tranoactionR (Omzcl, llandhuck der mathemat. una teohn. \ 
Chronolaqie, l.eijiziff, 1906, i 94,119) ; for further details regrard- 
iiiittbe Hab. five-day week, see below, p. 70 b. 


week of five days is also in use among the Akposa 
of W. Africa; these are named Eyla^ Ewa, Imle^ 
Ekp^y and Ewle or Uwolowo-d&y, the last lieing 
sacred to that divinity. No work may be per¬ 
formed on the second day, when worship is paid to 
deities other than [Jwolowo (Miiller, Anthro/)oti, 
ii. 201). The Ahanta, of the W. (lold Coast, on 
the other hand, divide the lunar month into two 
periods of 10 days and one of about 9^, while a 
week of 8 days is recorded in Old Calabar (Ilaniell, 
VInstitute, ii. 90). 

The Tshi-speaking peoples of W. Africa divide 
their year, which consists of 13 lunar months 
(tVi/f), into the ‘little Ilohbor’ (Ahohbor kakrabah, 
M/iy-August) and the ‘great Hohhor’ {Ahohbor 
k(ts.<ii, Septemher-Aiiril), although some of the 
northern members oi this stock have 12 months of 
30 or 32 days, named from the seasons, etc. The 
lunar months are divided into 4 periods of 7 days 
each: Adjivo-da (‘Kh wad jo’s Day’), Jbna^da or 
Bna-da (‘Kohina’s Day’), Wuku-da (‘Kwaku’s 
Day’), Yaw-da (‘Yow’s [or Kwow’s] Day’), IJfi-dn 
(‘Kwofti’s Day’), Memin-da (‘Kwamin’s Day’), 
and Kwn.sl-dn, (‘Kwasi’s Day’), these names 
apparently being those of distinguished chiefs 
apotheosized after death. Wednesday, Saturday, 
and Sunday are considered feminine and lucky ; 
Tuesday is a day of rest for fishermen, Friday for 
agriculturists, etc. The 'J’slii weeks begin at 
diilcrent times of the day, and both the Tshi and 
t/h(‘ Gh add to each seven-day week, to make the 
oeriod of 4 weeks agree with the lunar month, 
ilesi/les this system, the Tshi also reckon by perio/L 
jf 40 or 42 (lays, the end of each of tliese period-' 
being the great Adae feast, whi/di is followed, aftei 
18 or 20 days, by the little Adae, these Adaes, like 
tli<‘ weeks, beginning at diflerent periods of the day. 

Kv(*n where the system of lunar months has 
been developed, the older metliod may still persist, 
an admirable example of this being found among 
the Hasuto of S.E Africa. 

‘ More or leas they keep or purely reckon thefr time by the 
aRuiiB of the year (their (^haiii/eB), by animals (their birth 
time), by plants (their aiinuality or growth), by the gtarg, such 
as the I’letades (their position, time of rising and Betting), but 
more eHpecmlly by the moon itself. A full month consistB of 
'<hat spare of tune from the beginning of the evening when the 
lew moon is to be seen in the west ... to the last day of its 
ipiieantnce in the heavenn; and, moreover, includes two more 
lays when the moon cannot he seen at all in the heavens. . . . 
The first of these two days is called or said by them that th* 
moon e He me/ela, lit. ‘ is gone into the darks ’; and the secxiiid, 

’ tlakoa ke liluvene, lit. 'in being greeted hv the apes.’i . . . 
After these days the now moon will he plainly visible to every- 
liody, and therefore on this account they begin on thiH day to 
count a new month. Little regard is paid as to counting the 
lumber of days in anv month, aince the bulky moon itself fills 
ip the deficiency' (Secliefo, Anthropos, iv. 9311.). 

The twelve lunar months of the Bosiito year 
selemo, also meaning ‘ sjiring,’ ‘ plough-time’) 
l>egin in August, and bear the following names: 
Phato, Loetse (‘Anointer,’ because, in the quaint 
words of Secliefo, himself a native Basnto, ‘ the 
liardy month of Phato [August] has truly been 
syringed, anointed, and sweetened by the present 
Loetse [anointer] anointing t he land as it were by 
the sweet oil of delicacy and smiling verdure ’), 
Mphnlane (apparently from JAphalana, ‘ glitters,’ 
because ‘ the fields are sjiarkling and glittering as 
f it were oceans of water gently move<l by the soft 
>reezes, and thus dancing iimler the brilliant sun ’; 
■his was form/jrly the month for the rite of female 
iremneision), Pulungoana (‘young gnu,’ these 
.ninials being horn at this time of the year), 
"sitoe (‘grasshopper,’ being the time of the hatch- 
ng of such insects), (‘in ter-joining of 

ticks ’ [for building the huts of the watchers who 
.eep the birds from destroying the crojis]), Tlkakola 
‘ wiping olV’ [of the green hut impregnated husks of 
> Because the apes, seated on the mountain-peaks, can see 
/he new moon )>efore It becomes visible to men dwelling lower 
lown. 
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the mahch erop]), TlhnJcubclc or lllakubrlc (‘ the 
mnbelc in j^rain’), 'Mesa (‘lire-kind ling’ [hy the 
hird-Hcarers in the chill early rnorningjor ‘ roasting ’ 
[of mealies, ^\hich are plentilul in this month]), 
Motsea-noiig (‘laughter at buds' [the mabc.le. nou 
being rip(‘ and able to mock the attacks of the 
birds, thus lelieving the bird-searers of their 
tasks]), Phnpjoane (‘ beginning of swelling’ [of the 
senyarida-balemi, a sort of bulb]), and Phnpu 
(‘ bulginj' out ’ [of plants]). 

It need scarcely be said that in parts of Africa, 
Muhanimadanistn has influenced tlie calendar, as 
is clearly seen, for instance, in the divisions of the 
day among the inhabitants of Bornu (Koelle, 
AJrican An five Literature, l^ondon, 1854, p. 284). 

The reenirenceol sacred days among the Yoruba 
and Tslii has already been noted. In like fashion, 
I'ue.sday and Sunday, and especially Friday, are 
unlucky in Senegal ; among the Mandingan J>ain- 
barra of the Sudan lucky days were the first of the 
month, even days not containing 6, and odd days 
containing 5 ; in Akkra, on tlie (iohl Coast, a 
distinction was even drawn between lucky days of 
a great,t!r or less diigree of good fortune; and in 
Ashanti only about 150 days wisre recognized as 
.sufhciently lucky for the (‘ommeneement of im¬ 
portant undertakings. Besides these days, there 
wen> festivals at greater intervals, such as the 
feast celebrating the plantiim of the yam in 
Dahomey, .^shanti, Fernando T’o, etc., and that 
held at the harvest of the same fruit on the Cold 
(kiast. 

LiihiiATUUK.—Waltz, AnthropoL der Naturvolker, Leipzig, 
186(1-77, ii. ‘201 f., -U'l ; Ellis, Tshi-speakhuj Peoplfs, London, 
1882, j>p 215-2;M,aiid Yoruha-Kjn'nknnj I'euiilps, iyfHuIoii, 185)4, 
pp. ; Sechefu, ‘Ttie Twelve Lunar Mouths among the 

liasuto,’ in Antfiropos, iv. »:n -1)41, v. 71-81 The Bpecial thanks 
of tin- writer are due to father Wilhelm Sohnudt.S.V.l)., editor 
of A nthrupus, for lua courteay in sending him advance slieets of 
the second part of Seuhefo’s study expressly for the completion 
of the preaent article LoUIS 11. CRAY. 

CALENDAR (American).—i. Calendar sys¬ 
tems of the North American Indians.—'I’he North 
American Indians may, broadly speaking, be 
classed among those peoples who stand midway 
between the hunter state and the. agricultural 
condition of existence. Some of the tribes among 
them possess calendar sy.stems rich in varied festi¬ 
vals and celebrations, all more or less of an agri¬ 
cultural eliaraeter ; whilst others scarcely ajipear 
t/O notice the passage ot time and the seasons, and 
possess almost no distinguishing feasts or other 
social obseivancps. But all, even those living 
upon a inoie or less fixed agricultural basis, are 
at one in the simjilieity of their methods of eom- 
juiting time, varying only in the more or less 
elaborate manner in which they celebrate its prin¬ 
cipal seasonal stages. Day and night, the changes 
of the moon and the seasons, the growth of vege¬ 
tation and annual jdants, and the habit* of ani¬ 
mals and birds, form the data upon which their 
.systems are liased. IJy some of the tribes four 
daily divisions were reco;;iiized—.sunrise, noon, 
sunset, and midnight; whilst the diurnal round 
was usually designated a ‘ night ’ or ‘ sleep.’ The 
manner of roekoning the years depended upon the 
locality in whie.h the tribe was situated. Thus, 
in the more northerly latitudes they were known 
as ‘ snows,’ and in the south as ‘ summers.’ The 
four seasons were very generally recognized, 
and were named according to the natural pheno¬ 
mena incidental to their recurre.nce in various 
latitudes. 

The lunation is by far the most important of the 
time divisions known to the Northern Amerinds. 
Before the coming of the white man there was, it 
is supposed, but little attempt at the construction 
of anything like a lunar \ear, and, where this at¬ 
tempt M'as made, the number of lunations embraced 
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by a ‘ year’ was generally 12. Some of the tribes, 
however, rcekoned 13 moons to a year ; and in one 
calendar—that of the Kiowa, which possesses 12 
moons—half a moon is intercalated in one of the 
unecinal four seasons, and the other half in the 
following season, the year commencing with the 
.second lialf of a moon. Among the Zufii of New 
Mexico the year is known as a ‘ passage of time,’ 
and the seasons as ‘ the stejis of the year.’ The 
new year is called ‘ inid-joiirney of the sun,’ to 
designate the middle of the solar round between 
the summer solstices. With the Zuni, half of the 
months are ‘namele.ss,’ and the other six inonMis 
* named ’; that is, the first six montlis have definite 
names, and the fast six of the year have ritualistic 
names (such as Yellow, Blue,*Bed, White, Varie¬ 
gated, and Black), ihirived from tlic coloiirs of the 
prayer-sticks oflered up at the height of each 
‘ crescent,' or moon, to the gods of the north, west, 
south, east, zenith, and nadir, who are severally 
rejiresented by these colours. 

Comjiensaiioii for the surplus days in the solar 
year ajipears to have occiiiied to the Sioux or 
()jibwas. Ca])tain .lonalliaii Darver, in his Three 
IVar.v’ Travels through the Interior Parts of North 
Anmrirn (17l)(>), says : 

• Some natioiiH aiiioii)' them reckon iiieir 5 'cars hy moons, 
and make tliciii consiHt of twelve Hynodii-al or hiiuir months, 
ohserving, when thirty mouns have waned, to add a super 
nunierary one, which they term the lost moon ; and then begin 
to count as before * (p. 161). 

He proceeds to relate that the first appearance 
of each moon wa.s hailed by the Iniliiins with joy. 
They gave a name to each month as follows, the 
year heginning at the fiist new moon aftei the 
vernal equinox : 

March, Worm Month ; April, Month of I’lants ; May, Month 
of Flowers; June, Hot Moon; Julp, Buck Moon; Amrust, 
Kturgeon Moon, Srplember, Corn Moon; Oetohrr, Tr«veiling 
Moon. November, Ilea\ er Moon, December, Hunting Moon; 
January, Cold Moon ; February, Snow Moon. 

They called the last days of each moon the 
‘ naked days,’ and its first ajinenranee its ‘ coming 
to life again.’ They had no division of w'(‘eks, but 
counted days by ‘ sfeeps,’ half daj"s by pointing to 
the sun at noon, and nuarters by the rising and 
setting of the sun, for all of wdiieli they jiossessed 
hieroglyphic signs. The llaidah intercalfited w'hat 
they called a ‘ hetween-month,’ because it w’as be¬ 
tween the two penods into w’hieli they divided the 
year ; and it is possible that this w'as some.times 
omitted in order to rectify the calendar. The 
Oeeks counted 12i moons to the year, adding a 
moon at the end of every .second year, reckoned 


ui muiugly pus. vine ui i-m; iiiuau luiiiiiiivuu 
these is the Dakota ‘Lone-dog winter comu,,, 
painted on a builalo skin, and depicting the 
events embraced butw'eeii the years 1800 and 1871. 
The calendar history of the Kiow’a is a similar 
record of tribal afl'airs. The Sioux tribes of the 
East measure time by leather thongs knotted in 
various ways—a device 'whiidi was adofiled by the 
Clovernor of South Carolina in his dealings with 
them (Mooney). They divide the year into five 
seasons, hut ilo not possess so minuti* and peculiar 
a division of it as the Bella Coola Indians of 
British Columhia, who re.solve the year into two 
parts, separated by the wunter and siiinnier sol¬ 
stices, 'which they regard as periods of indefinite 
length, and between w'liieh live months are counted. 
Each solstice is reckoned, therefore, as approxi¬ 
mately .six weeks (Boas). 

The tribes of Calilornia, though related ethno- 
logically in a more or less intimate manner, differ 
considerably from one another in their calendar 
system. The llupa keep no account of time, as 
tliey consider it superfluous to do so, and giics.s at 
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one*» age by examining the teeth. The Maidi 
WBlieve that Kodoyam])eh, the Creator, establishei 
the eeMons, which they divide into Kum-men-ni. 
the rain season ; Yo-ho-men-ni^ the leaf season 
l*h%4ak'ki, the dry season ; and Mat-men-ni, tin 
falling-leaf season. The Pima of Southern Arizoni 
have long been accustomed to record events by 
means of notched sticks, 

‘ Four gtJckH,' Bays Russell, ‘ were “ told ” to me by the mei 
n whose charge they were. To any other person they woulc 
nave been absolutely meaniniflesB ’ (‘ Pima Annals * in America'- 
Anthropologist, vol. v.). 

The years are marked on these sticks by trans 
verse notches; the events by smaller notches oi 
rude symlxil.s. The oldest of these annals date 
from the time of the meteoric shower of 13th Nov 
1833, hut older sticks were remembered by aget 
menil)er.s of the tribe. 

'Die AlgoiKjuin Indians of Virginia reckone< 
years by ‘ winters,’ or cohonks —a name taken 
by them from the note of the wild geese during 
that .sea.son. They divided the year into the bud¬ 
ding or blossoming season (spring), highest sun 
Hea.son (summer), corn-gathering season (autumn), 
and roho7}k (winter). The montlis they desig 
na?c<l as the moon of stags, corn moon, first and 
second moon of eohoiik, etc. 1'hey made no dis 
tinction between one hour and another; but tliey 
divided tlie day into three parts -the rise, power, 
and lowerin'' of the sun. They kejit a c.aiendai 
by making knots in string, not unlike the qitipa 
records of the Peruvians. 

1 he mode.rrt (Greeks commence tlie New Year 
immediately after the celebration of the liusk,^ or 
ripening of the new corn, in August (s('c below). 

I hey di\i(le the year into two seasons only, viz. 
winter and suniiiiei ; and subdivide it by the suc¬ 
cessive moons, as follows : 

ilfgdthluicoo, (Ibjr npcnuijr moon), AupuHt; (HattwoosM. 
(liitlb^ clu sitml moon), .September; 0<x»<«><m*<in/m>(i;iLrehes 
nut nuioii), 0( loiter , (Falluij{ leaf moon), N'o\-ei) 

\wr i / /t/<f(lofnccn winter moon), December, Thlafiorhoi, 
(Little wiMier moon, or |{i«: winter mooiiH younjr brotliet 
Jaiiiiary ; IlwtialdalHissee (Wnidv moon), Feln'mirv , Tattsau 
ehousev (Little spniiK moon), Maich; Taus(iiit,'ht>eliieco ibm 
Bprinn April, Kefhdssve (Mulberry moon), May : A'dWm- 

moZi), jil^y il<iyf'uchee (Little rlpeninjr 

They count, the number of days or years, eithei 
past or to come, by tens, and can rarely compute 
inoie nearly than within a moon the date upon 
which a given event look jiJiice. 

T/m (Jomanrlw^, says Schoolcraft fm?/. of 
Jndin ?2 Inhes, li. J2h), /iossons '' 

seasons, which they 

a c She ..oi'‘l n ‘eaves, 

n w II. ^ ‘ h‘-y seldom count by new 

moons. W ifh them one sun is one day.' 


recurrence, the lack of a stated calendar would 
quite disorganize all these celebrations; and, even 
with its aid, some confusion prevails in certain 
tribes as to the exact dates upon which certain 
ceremonies should be held. Many of these func¬ 
tions are of a highly elaborate nature, and occupy 
many days in their observance, the most minute 
attention being jiaid to tlie proper performance of 
the various rites connected with them. They con- 
si.st, for the most part, of a preliminary fast, 
followed by symbolic dances or magical cere¬ 
monies, and concluding with a gluttonous orgy. 
A wide similarity prevails among these ordinances 
in North Ameriiia, and, broadly speaking, it may 
be laid down that visible (liflerenccs may lie 
accounted for by circumstances of environment 
or variations in seasonal clianges. 

Of the Indians of Virginia (Algonquins), who 
were the first to come under the notice of Euro¬ 
peans, it was observed that they held regularly 
recurring festivals to celebrate the ripening of 
fruits and grain, and more irregular feasts to mark 
the return of wild fowl and the hunting season in 
general These were obviously the celebrations 
of a people subsisting on a basis miilway between 
the bunting and the agricultural states. Tlial 
they were being slowly inipelleil Uiwards the 
latter phase, however, is evident from tlie fact 
that their most important annual festival marketl 
the period of harvest, tlie eeleliration of wliicli 
lasted .several days. Dances weic engaged in, amJ 
heroic .song.s lecited ; and the entire olweivanet* 
appears to have been identical, in its general 
aspects, with the Indian festivals of (he nresenl 

.In,- Tl.r. / ... 1. * 


1 he Dakotas, say.s the same autlmrity (ii 177) 
‘count time by seasons, and 28 days to the moon.’ 
1 Me names of the moons aie : 

'm"'* Moor, in which raooon« 

u "V’’® "Men the irocse 

a.\ Moon for i.larUiiijr, elrawherrwB 

• ll, : Augui,t, Moon in which 

«^an IS ^th»-re(l; \\,U] rice moon ; October ami 

The Mnndnns and Minnetarees, Dakotan tribes 
are generally aware Dial there are more than 12 
lunations in a year, hut have no formal names for 
the lunar periods, llie Hidatsa, a people of the 
same nation, speak of the seasons of ‘ eokl weather’ 
01 of .suoM, of ‘warm weather,’ and of ‘death’ 

oLt ' i regularly allot a 

certain number of moon.s to each of the.se sea,soris. 

N Amfr calendar of the 

N. American Indians.—lo a IriU; subsist mg upon 

rcakndar?' H '''‘^^ Ol),ectof kccjwi, 

remeii^^ ^ and timely , 

where r . ^ festivals. In latitudes 

where tlie seasoivs are by no mean.s exact in their ' 
1 Denved from Creek 'tasting. 


jcsi.ivais OI (lie preseni 
ilay. 'Die Creeks, as noted uIkdc, commence then 
New Year at a .similar jicriod, after (he celehra 
turn of the fhtsk. 'I'he Che.rokecs recognize, the, 
same feast, at uliich time they burn nil ruhhisli. 
ami cleanse their hahitatioiis. A fast is then held 
foi tiu'ce ilays, iluring which time jmvgalives are 
taken. All crimes except murder are jiauiomMl, 
so that the community as a whole may eommeiiee 
the new period free of sin. On the fourth luornmg 
the high priest produces a new fire by fiiction, 
and the mem hers ol the tiihe are sujijilicd from it. 
I‘easting ami dancing are then indulged in for 
three days, aftei wliich tlie |>euple return to 
Mieir usual avocations. 'Diis festival of fhe Busk, 
iio\yever, ajijicars to have had otJnir .significance 
oesnies that of a mere seasonal offering of first- 
THJts. All the (lances, invocations, ami rites were 
limped and ruled by the application of the numbei 
our and its multiples in every imaginable relation. 
Ijesides being a seasonal celebration, it posse.ssed 
:he sigmihcance of a sacrihce to the four wimls— 
die rain-bringers. J'’our logs were placed in tl 
shape of a cross pointing to the fou. ,.,wdmal 
points, and then consumed by fire, thus symbol- 
izing (he tour winds to which they were a hurnt- 
oHenng. Ihe four winds originally typified the 
tour anc^fors of the human race. 

Adliering to our classification of tribes accord¬ 
ing to the chronological sequence by wliich they 
heeame known to Eurojieans, we lind that the 
Mamlans (Dakotas) celebrated each year, as their 
>rmeipal festival, the ‘ Bulialo Dance’—a fea.st 
.vlucli marked the return of the hniralo-huiiting 
•season, llie actions of buffaloes were imitated by 
Jight men wearing the skins of these animals on 
dieir backs, with horns, hoofs, and tails remain- 
ng. Jheir bodies were painted black, red, or 
lute; and a lock of buffalo hair M as tied round 
leir ankles. In their right hand they held a 
attlo, and in the left a slender rod, 6 ft. long 
-vJiile on the hack a bunch of green willow boughs 
was worn. The ceremony took place at the 
season of the year when the willow leaves fully 
expand under the bank of the river. Pairing off. 
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the dancers took up their positions on four different 
sides of a large canoe, to represent the four car- 
dinal points of the compass. Two figures were 
painted black, to rmiresent night ; and two red, 
to represent day. Two men, dressed as grizzly 
bears, stood beside the canoe, continually threaten¬ 
ing to devour any one who interferea with the 
ceremony ; and these had to he appeased with 
food, which, in turn, was snatched away from 
tliem, and carried oil to the prairie by two other 
men. 'J’hese were chased by a swarm of urchins, 
who relieved the men of their spoil. During the 
ceremony the old men beat upon sacks, chanting 
8iipj>lica*tions for bufialoes and other provender. 
On the fourth tlay a man entered in the guise of 
an evil sj)irit, who was driven from the vicinity 
with stones and curses. 

Althou^^h, on the surface, this festival would appear to be 
wholly a seaHonal celebration, the introduction of the four 
cardinal points, uhich are therein sviuholi/.ed, renders it more 
coinjih'x in its aspect. Essentially a hunter, the red man has 
e\er these points present to his mind, and indeed they are to 
him, as to Kinpedocles, ‘the source of ever-flowing nature.' 
Catlin, who recounts the circunistances of the festival, did not 
detect its origin in the veneration of the cardinal points, hut 
nunierons cognate myths sini'o collected prove it to have had 
this conception as its foundation. The lUiftalo l>aiice was pro- 
hahlv a jnirely seasonal feast, which became confounded with 
the older idea of worshipping the four points of the universe. 

The festivals of (he Thompson River Indians of 
IJriti.sh C-nlunibia have been Inlly iiivestigalcd by 
Teit.. They appear to he almost wholly social 
in their nature, and to possess but lif'tlc true 
seasonal significance. In the winter-house feasts 
of these jieoyile a messenger is sent ahead by the 
\isitoi.‘« to announce their coming, so that the 
huietiori (.akes sotiu'what the shajK* of a‘.surprise 
pHrt\.’ He iurther lets down food ihiough a hole 
in the hut. Another ensloin ol this tribe is to let 
dow’n a kettle hetli'cked with fcalheis, and a lighted 
slow natch, into the hut of the jierson to be visited, 
and to .swing it violently, to the aceonipaniraent 
of a rhytliinic song. 1’liose wlio liave in.serted it 
keep withdrawing it, while thosi; inside attempt 
to catch and detain it when captured. Rundles 
ol clothing and food aie thrown down to the 
mill. lies of the hut as presents, and later on they 
rehiin the visit. 7’lie soini-puhlii! fea.Mt.s of the 
i'honipsoii River Indians are known as ‘pot 
littches,’ and Ihe staple foo<l at these entertain- 
menls is usually lioise-flesii. When Mils tribe 
gathers at, (he spring-house {nskapf.sr'Ix) for the 
annual fishing, a great dance-feast takes place. 
The people assfMiihle in full festival paint, and 
commem-e daiicing at sunrise, the inairied and 
unmarried men and women forming four separate 
groups. One chiel stands at the west, and another 
at the east. 'I'liese help to keep time for the dancers, 
and lead the singing, at intervals praying ami 
irophesying. The irrimarried peojilc choose their 
lushands and wives during the first dance of the 
morning, and this part of the ceremony would 
seem symbolic of the spring mating sea,son. At 
sunset the peoj le again dance four times, and 
then disperse to their homes. After sunset a 
eerernonial smoke is heltl by the older men, when 
four pipes are smoked to the four cardinal points, 
or their spiritual prototypes. About fifty or sixty 

f rears ago the chief ot the ceremonies liegan to 
lold these dances once a week, on Saturdays, and 
kept the days by cutting notches in sticks. 

The Kwakinti Indians of IJiiti.sh Columbia have 
a winter dance, connected with the refunding 
of the puiciiasc-money for a wife. It is most 
elaborate, but consi.sts chielly in rigoious cleanli¬ 
ness, and dancing in character, and closes with a 
veritable or^y. 

One of the most highly «levelo]ied and elaborate 
festival-systems of the Amerinds is that of the 
Hopi or Moki of Arizona, which has been ex¬ 


haustively studied by several prominent anthro¬ 
pologists. It is typical of the snake-dances of all 
the Ihieblo Indians, and is almost theatric in its 
performances. The Soyalunwu is a winter-solstice 
ceremony, held in December, and lasting about 
9 days. It is purely an initiatory ceremony, in 
which the young men of the tribe are put through 
tests akin to those generally supposed to form part 
of the Masonic system. On passing the tests, the 
candidate is admitted to one or other of the secret 
societies of the tribe. I’lie Pmoamu ceremony 
(woimmM = ‘piit in order’) is celebrated under the 
ilirection of the chief priest of the Powaniu 
fraternity. By this rite tlie fields and gardens 
are symlmlically put in order, and protected 
against sand-storms, ants, and other destructive 
forces, and finally are consecrated for the coming 
planting season. From 8 to 12 men participate, 
nelonging to the iliilcrent totem clans—Badger, 
Crow, Rabbit, etc. 'riie high priest is assisted 
by the chief of the Katcina clan, the head of a 
kindred society. 'I’hc jicriod of the P<nramu cere¬ 
mony is in February. The Miahouffiion ceremony 
is belli in August, in alternate yeurs, and is per- 
formeil by the Snake and .Antelope fraternities. 
It is announced on the fourth day following the 
last day of the Niman, or farewell ceremony of the 
Katcina brotherhood’s season. It is e.ssentially a 
.seasonal festivity, the principal object of which is 
to obtain a good rain-supply, and it lasts 24 days. 
It is divided into groups of four days each—two 
of four days each, he.lore the ymuji/n, or assembly 
day ; then, tw'o of four days each of the ceiemony 
pure ami Him]>le ; and, finally, four days following 
the public performance, which are e.xclusively de¬ 
voted to merrymaking. The Ordidt, summer snake- 
ceremony, has Inien more fully analyzed than any 
of the otliers It is preceded by a preliminary 
ceremony sixteen days before, and by a nine-day 
ceremony which commences eight days before the 
snake-ilance. In the yeais w'hen the .snake-dance 
is not performed, a <*om[»lieated ‘(lute ceiemony’ 
takes its place. Tlmii' exist two factions who 
never take jiart in Mm* same festivities, called by 
Voth the ‘Conservatives’ and ‘ Liberals,’ who are 
hostile to one anothei. The evnet time for the 
jiertormance of the snake-dance is difficult to jilace, 
iis imich depends on the condition ot the melon 
and other ciojis. If the drought is great, the crops 
sutler, and the cermnony is hastened, hut the date 
is partly regulated by that of the Ia,st Katrina 
eerenioriy in duly, the .snake-dance usually taking 
jiinceon the fourth day after the last dance of the 
Kntritta ceremony. There is also a winter leie- 
mony lasting nine days, which is celebrated in 
.January. The same or danee-hou.ses, are 

inadi! use of as in the suinmer ceremony, and 
the same songs iritroilneed. This is the Ivafrinn 
festival, which usually takes yil.'ice in yCf^is with 
even numbers, and lasts intermitteriMy until the 
summer festival season. 'I’liese snaKe-cliiii ming 
eerenionie.s have their origin in the nniveisal revei- 
ence shown to the serjieni tribe all over Anicru'a— 
a reverence based on tin* idea that tin' snake under¬ 
went an annual rejuveiics<*ence in the casting of 
its skin, or jierhaps that the symbol ot the serpent 
with Its tali in its mouth re])T(“sented the round, 
full sun of .August, the .season ol Hie ceiemony of 
the snake-danee. 'Phe latter hyfiothesis is the 
more probable, as in the Katcina. winter ceremony 
snakes arc never used. 

The Tima tribe of the Southern brancli of the 
Athapascan family mark their drinking testival.^i 
or ‘ Tvncin drunks ’ on thcii notched stick calendars 
by the letter ‘T.’ 'Fliesc take place at the harvest 
season of the safjuaro cactus, whic.h maiks the 
beginning of the year. It also coincides with the 
maize and mesqiiite harvest, and the torrid heat 
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of sninincr. 'I’liore ft‘stivals ])iLrtake nioio of tlio 
iiaLnro of dobnuclioiio.s lliajj of lituahstir foic- 
nioiiies, aiul an* |»un*Iy .^(‘asonal rolehratioiis. 

‘ lllnoss frasls ’ an* coiniiioii with the A]>a(.lic 
liulians. Tlie'^e are held loi ( lie purj)ose ol baiiiKh- 
in^ illness, and (‘on.^isl in the jiaUent wlio HudcrH 
led hy llie mediciiie-niim with ehoiee food 
and iisuuji liiink, to tlie accoiniianinient of ehant- 
inj^. Slionid an »*|»id<*ini<‘ lie pievalent, however, 
a re;:»ilai t(!sti\al with daiiemi^ take.s place, for 
the jiuipose ol e\oui/inK those poweis of evil 
V ho are i(‘;janled as answeiahle lor the ininfoi t une. 
The A|ia« 1 m*s aie not, however, overhurdein'd w’ith 
ievei(‘nt i.il nh-as, oi jirone to selfdnimiliation, and 
have lew leli^rnnis festivals. Tlndi principal eele- 
Illations ai(“ tlie ‘Sealji I lance,' held aftei asnccess- 
fiil com ha t, a, eeiennuiy fin the purification of 
vM'ap.ins, and Imnal-leasts attendant upon the 
.^epultiiie of laiiious w’arriors. 

The Iioipiois have a ‘ Feast of the Dead ’ wdiieh 
occurs onee in f\velve, years. The tribe jiroceed to 
the liniyino-plaee, and, after ‘reviving’ the iiaine.s 
of t hose who have been dead for fwi'lve years, ex¬ 
hume their bodies and east tliem into a pit, alonji 
with i lothin*,^ and jirovendei, imuh in the sjiirit 
in w hich pre hiatorie man sipiplied his ilead w'lth 
tlnno.s inatcnal. 

'Pile festivals of the tiilii*-' of ('alifornia have 
liei'Ti fully ('vamined hy Sl<*plien Powers, who has 
skilhilly analy/.ed tin* seasonal leieimniies of the 
Manlu, Kiinkan, Karok, Yuki, and other eonfeder- 
!ici(;s. Tlie Maidu have foiii ojeat festivals in the 
>car: the Unk-tom-wr.-dnh (open aii festival), in 
the spring ; J-lnk-lctan-we-doh (dry season festival), 
about 1st iliily ; Vsh-ti-naoh (Inirniiig of the de-ad), 
about 1st Se.jitemher ; and Yak-kiti-wc-d^h 
f(‘stival), about the end of December—all seasonal. 
Othei important festivals of this tribe are the 
‘ M/iriganita Dance,’ held to celebrate the ripening 
of the manganita beny, and the ‘Great Sjciil 
Dance’ in firopitiation of demons. The Konkan, 
in the Tsi-pi ka-mi-ni^ or ‘ Weeping Dance,’ have 
a c-ereniony akin to tlie Iro(|nois ‘Feast of tlie 
Dead ’ and tlie Maidu ‘ Burning of the J)ead.’ It 
is held in the last days of August, begins in the 
evening, and lasts till daybreak. Tin* celebrants 
bring food ainl <.lotliing to the place of sepulture, 
all of which articles must be, new. These they 
hang on a semieirele of houghs. In the centre 
burns a laigc lire, close to the graves, round 
which a solemn dance is cxeeuled. The goods are 
then liurne-d, and their ‘astral’ eounteriiarts are 
Hupposcil to reach those deceased persons tor whom 
they weie inteinled. 'Fliis occasion marks the 
New’ Year’s Day of the tribe. 'I’lie Karok have 
a ‘Dance of Ihopitiation ’ on 1st Septernher, for 
the pur]K)se of piopitiating the spirits of earth and 
forest, wiieii a lire is kindled--the first of the rainy 
season. Their ‘Salmon Dance’ is held at the 
opuiiiiig of tlie salmon-lishiiig season, to ensure a 
good ealeh. 1’he Yurok have a similar festival. 
I'lie Wailakki celebrate a ‘ Clover Dance.’wliieh 

held w’hen tlie burr clover lit to eat; the Yuki 
have « ‘Green Corn Dance’ at a similar season ; 
!uid the Tata and Pomu liave an ‘ Acorn Dance.’ 
"J'lie lust mentioneil race pos.ses.se.s a curious festival, 
<ir rathei ceremonial observance, known as the 
' Claud Devil Dance.’ It is hehl under the auspices 
u1 the tvateriiity of the ‘ Womau-'ramers’ once in 
7 years, and is looked forwaid to with terror by 
the woMieii of the tribe. Yu-ku-ku~la (the devil) 
H sujiposed to visit the tribe in the guise of certain 
(d its niemher.s. Witli these Satanic emi.s.sanes the 
men of the trihi* engage in sham combat in defence 
of the w’omcn. Pins (piaint custom is said to have 
had its rise in the intractability of the w’oincii of 
the Pomu, wdioin (he men honed to render more 
amiable by this means The Nishinam celebrate 


a ‘ First Grass Dance’ after the rainy season, and 
a ‘Second Grass Dance’ in the spring. Another 
vernal festival of theirs is the We-dn, held in the 
early spiing to guard against snake-lutes. The 
Ta-lv-lo-uus, or ‘ Hattlesnake Dance,’ of the Yokuts 
i.s held hy the niedicine-nien of the tribe for the 
purpo.se <if giving immunity to the Indians, fora 
year, from the dreaded .snake-hili*. 

3. Fasts of the N. American Indians -The prac¬ 
tice of lasting is ohscrveil lai and wide among the 
Indians, and, although frequently practised in con- 
ne.vion w’ith pulilic ceremonials, is peihaps more 
generall}' earned out 111 private. The lir.st fast of 
life is usuallj’ the pubartif-fiist, w'hen tin* youth or 
gill is sent to a de.serteil liiealif.y to remain alone 
for a period ranging from one day to a week, 
iliiring winch time he or she is suppo.sed to he 
granted visions hy means of vvhieh their career 
Ill life, or .sometimtis the nature of their toteinic 
eonnexion with the sujiernatuinl, is to he made 
<*lear. 'Phe fiisl, is u.sually accompaiiietl by signs 
of self-ahasemeiit, such as torn garments or com¬ 
plete denudation, and eaitli-strew 11 head. 

Tim iiio.st complete account of a puberlv-faHt I 8 that of 
Catherine WalioHe, or 0|feewyahnockwut nquay, an Indian 
proplietvsH, whose e\periene-eH thereof were taken from her 
own lips bv Mrs. Schoolcraft. Wlien she was l‘i or IM years 
old, she left her mother’s lodge, and built a sin.-ill one for her 
self. After a f. 1 st of tour days, stie was \ isiled t)_\ lier mother, 
who gave her a little snow-water to drink. i)n tlu* night of 
the sixth day, whilst still fasting, she was eonscious of a super¬ 
natural voice, uhieh invited her to walk along a shining path, 
wlue.h led forwauls and upwards There she first met nnn-(/e- 
gay-be-qtta, the ‘ Everlasting ^Landing W’oman,’ who told her 
her supernatural name. She next met Moniiio-Wimiirf'n, or 
the ‘ Little Man Spirit,' wlio told her that ins name would 
he the name of her first son. She was next addressed hj 
O'Shau-tuau-t'yecghick, or the ‘ bright blue Sky,’ who endowed 
her with the gift of life. She was then enein’Ied by bright 
points of light, and hy sliarp painless instruments, hut, mount¬ 
ing upon a fish-like animal, she swum Uiruugli tlie air liaek to 
the lodge, flu the sixth day her mother fed her with a little 
dried trout, and on that night she experienced a repetition 
of the vision. On the seventh day slic was ted with a little 
Hiunded corn in snow-water Alter tlu* seventli day she 
•cheld a large round object like a stone deseend from tlie sky 
and enter the lodge. It conferred u]>on her the gift of iiropliecy , 
and by virtue of this she assumed the rank of a jirophetesa 
upon her return to Uie tribe. 

Before cinbaikiiig upon n warlike, expeddioa, or 
prior to a great hunt, it is quite common for the 
warrior or hunter to fast, and niedicinc-me-ii re¬ 
garded the practice as one which conferred upnn 
them K])ecial jiowcrs of illumination. Initiation 
into serri't or religious societies in alnmst invariably 
prceeilcd by more or less rigorous al>stincn(*c, and 
in some of the great festivals the chief partiitipanta 
were oblige-d to fast prior to the ceremony. The 
length of these varied w’ith the tribe, but in general 
tlicir duration was from one to four days, a day 
being counted as from midniglit to .sunset. Water 
as well as solid food is generally prohibited in an 
Indian fast, 'i'hc native standpfiint as regards 
busting is sueeinct.ly put by a Cherokee moilicine- 
man, who exjilams its neee.ssity as ‘ a means to 
sjiiritualize the human nature, and (luieken the 
.spiritual vision hy abstinence from earthly food.’ 
It is not uncommon to regaid it as a means by 
which the ‘ smell ’ of worldly tilings may be 
removed. Tribal fasts are olteii announced, to 
avert any di.sa.ster w’hich the medieiiie-ineii believe 
threatens the eoniniunity. 

4 . South American calendars and seasonal 
festivals.—-(1) Peru. —The onl.y sjiecies of chron¬ 
ology kiiow'n in the Peru of tlie Incas was a lunar 
reekunlng. 'I'lie four cardinal points in the sun’s 
course w’ere ascertained by means of the inti- 
huatana, a device consisting of a high flattened 
roc.k surmounted by a small cone, the shadow of 
w’hich, falling on certain notches on the stone 
below, markea the date, of the great sun-festivals. 
I’lie I’eruvians, Imw'ever, had no true calendar. 
At Cuzco, the capital, the solstices were measured 
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by ])illtirH called pachncta nnancJiac^ or indicators 
of time, which were erected in four fjroups on 
eminences—two in the direction of sunrise, and 
two in that of sunset—to mark the extreme points 
of the sun’s rising and setting. The solstices were 
known to have arrivctl Avhen the sun rose and set 
between the mid<lle pair in eni-h group. The 
nearest approximation to the year known to the 
Incan astronomers was the ])riiiiitive one of 360 
days, divided into im»ons of 30 days each. These 
moons were not calendar months in the correct 
sense, hut merely a succession of lunations, com¬ 
mencing with the winter solstice ; and no method 
aiipcars to have existed by which the reckoning 
might he co-ordinated with the succession of years. 
The names of the twelve moons, so far as can he 
ascertained from various sources, were as follows: 

Ihichvy 1‘ttniy Qiiilla (Siimll-jfrowirij' moon), approximately 
■lainmry ; Hatim /'ucuy (Oreat-growinjf moon), approxi¬ 

mately February; J‘utirar Puctiy Quiiia (Flowor-growing 
moon), approximately Maruh; Ayrihua i^utlla (Twin-ears 
moon), approximately April , Ayinuray Qvilla (Harvest moon), 
approMiiiately May; Aucay Cusqui {JiHilln (Kreaking-soil 
moon), approximately Juno; Chahiia Iluaryui V«o/(a (Irriga¬ 
tion moon), approximately July ; Tarjniy Quilla (Howing 
moon), approximately August, Ccoya Rayiiu Quilla (Moon of 
the Moon-foast), approximately Soptomber ; Uma Ilaymi Qvilla 
(Moon of the Feast of tho province of Uma), approximately 
Oi'toher; Aynmarca liayvn Quilla (Moon of the Feast of the 
province of Ayainarca), approximately November; Ceapac 
nayini Quilla (Moon of the Great Feast of the Sun), approxi¬ 
mately December. 

T'hat the natural course of the moon was the 
standard of time with the Peruvians is inferred 
chiclly from the fact that the luincipal religious 
festivals began on the new moon following a 
solstice or eiiuinox. The ceremonies in connexion 
with the gretitest festival, tlie Crnpar were 

made to approximate to the lunar pha-ses, tlie 
various stages commencing with the 9th day, full 
moon, and ‘ilst day, or last quarter. liut* there 
is good reason to believe that tlie ruling author¬ 
ities often determined upon which moon a cer¬ 
tain festival was to take jdace, and were by no 
means rigid in their acccplniice of eccle.siastical 
chronology. 

With tile Peruvians each moritli had its approxi* 
mate festival, or rather a festival was apportioned 
to each lunation. But the solstices and equinoxes 
were the occasions of estahlislied ceremonies. The 
arrival of the winter solstice, which in Peru occurs 
in June, was celebrated by the Intip Knymi, or 
great feast of tlie sun. The principal Peruvian 
festival was the Cat par Knymi, tho national feast 
of the great god Pachacaniac, whicJi took place at 
the summer solstice, when the New Year wa.s sup- 
losed to begin. Molina, Fernandez, and (4arci- 
asso, however, date the New Year from the winter 
solstice. The vernal ciiuinox, which in Peru occurs 
in September, and coincides with the beginning of 
the rainy season, was the occasion of the third 
great feast of the tnca year, the Ccnpac Situa^ or 
Ccoya Kaymi (moon-feast). 

T’he general character of these festivals appears 
to have been mihl, and indeed almost child-like, 
'riiey usually consisted in the sacrifice of llamas 
from the sacred herds, libations of nuiguey or 
maize-spirit, and tlie performance of symbolic 
dances. One of the most picturesque was that of 
the Citoc Kaynii, or gradually increasing sun, held 
in June, when nine days were given up to festival. 
For three days previous to the event a rigorous 
fast was observeu, and no lire might be kindled in 
any house. On the fouith day the Inca, accom¬ 
panied by the people en inasse, proceeded to the 
great square of Cuzco to hail the rising sun, the 
advent of which they awaited in silence. On its 
apjienrance they greeted it with a joyous tumult, 
and, forming in procession, marched to the gohleii 
Temple of the Sun, where llamas were sacrificed, 
and a new fire was kindled by means of a concave 


mirror. Grain, flowers, animals, and aromalic 
glims were the usual saiuilicial ofl'enngs on such 
occasions. This festival was hioadly f yim-al ol all 
the seasonal cclehrations of the PeriiviiUis. 

'file calcmlar of Incan Peru was purely agricul 
tural in its basis, and marked in its great festivals 
the renewal or abandonment of the lalamrs of the 
lield. It owed little to astronomical observntiori, 
and WHS not more advanced than the calendars of 
races otherwise much inlcrior in civilization. 

(‘J) Chill .—The Araiicans, the aboriginal inhabit¬ 
ants of Chili, observed the solstices by the sh.adows 
•f rocks, reckoning time indepmidently by a sue- 
ce«sion of 12 lunations having seasonal names. 

(3) Brazil .—The Bakairi (’arihs of Brazil jiossess 
a calendar which is almost uniipie in its nomen¬ 
clature, illustrating, as it does, the transition from 
a merely seasonal leckoning to one in which the 
period of harvest is indicateil It is as follows : 

^ ‘ hardest rain’ (iihiuit Jainmry) ; KhnpopoyvUi, 

• less rain ' (February); KliojiohDkftatiip, ‘ rain ceasps' (March), 
Khuraitile, * it (tho weathei) hocoineH pood' (April); Sayheho, 
wotHl-cuUmp' (May and Jiirie): (Jul;^' iiaineU'ss); Ihiutahe, 
end - of - the - day - tiimi ’ (Aiipiist); liknpocn'ile, ‘ the-rain-is- 
cotninp' (.Septemberand October); (Nov. naiiieloss); Anaziutvle, 

' the niaire-iippiiH ’ (December). 

The Uajies of Biazil have a calend;ir to mark 
the recurrence of the Ihibucuri festu al, or initia¬ 
tion of the yoiing men of t he tribe. This occurs 
six times in the year os follows : 

The anmby on Ist Jan. ; the ucuijui on 2iid Feb. ; the miritz 
on .'ird March ; the jiataud on 4Lh May ; the umari on .^ith July , 
and the uiija on fitfi November. 

These revels are of the most riotous descrijil ion. 
The neo])hytes, ])aintcd black and red, are wedded 
to women of the tribe, to the acconipanimenl of 
mournful chants and dances. The myth of the 
god Jurupari is symbolized (.see art. BuAzn.), and 
the proceedings end in a saturnalia. 

(4) Paraguay .—The Abipones of Paraguay liad 
a feast on the ‘ Recovery of the Pleiades.^ VVlicn 
they di.sappeared, tlicy were .said l.o he ‘sick,’ ami 
much rejoicing was tsvinced at their reappearance 
and supposed recovery. The principal festivals of 
this truie were occasional, and signalized victories, 
burials, birth of caciques, shaving of widowers ami 
widows, the changing of names, and councils of 
war. Upon news of a victory, a public crier was 
dispatcJusl from house to house, who saluted the 
women with a kiss, and the men with a s])car to 
which a hell was attached. The spear was returned 
to him when he hdt the dwelling after inviting the 
inm.'itcs to the festi\ul. This oftice was usually 
fllled by a mcdicine-maii of advanced age. The 
house of celebration was decorated with tlu; scalps 
of the slain enemies, hung on an erection made of 
reeds. The victors spent the time from sun.set 
until morning in chanting their victories, and in 
drinking a species of liquor rosenihling mead. 

(5) Patagonia .—The Tehuelclies of Patagonia 
signalize the birth of a child by slaughtering a 
mare or cow, and removing the stomach, in which 
the newly-horn infant i.s lahl. The tiihc then feast 
on the remainder of the animal. J’hey appear to 
have no seasonal festivals. See, furtlicr, the 
‘Mexican and Mayan’ article. 
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U S., WashinctoM, 1851-69; G. Catlin, Letters on the N.A 
Indians, 2 vols., I.iondon, 1841; B. Hawkins, Sketch of the 
Creek Country, 1848; De Smet, Oreaon Missions, New York, 
1847; A. Gallatin, Syni’psis of the Indian Tribes, New Yora, 
1830; A. S. Gatschet, Miyratum Legmd of the Creek Indians, 
Philadelphia, 1884; H. Hale, Iroipiois Book of Rites, Phila 
delphui, 1883; J. G. Bourke, Snake-dance of the Moquis 
Ixmdon, 1884; C. H. Coe, Red PaXriots, London. 1893; J 
Mooney, Smuan Tribes of the East, Iiondon, I 804 , J. C. 
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Cretnony, Life attum;/ the Apaches, 1H68; J. Carver, Trancls-, 
J.oridori, 17S1 , Russell, A mer. Anthrnp. v fUMWJ 7«; Boas 
and bwanton, .lAh'L, IHHS; Swantnn, Ante} Anfhrnp v. 

, G Mallery, It) lUiHW \\’^\)\\ Mooney, 17 HIIKW 
ll8'>s), Dorsey an«l Voth m h'le/ti ('oliifnlimn Mii^rmn's /’uhl , 
Authroj) serif-H, 111 IlUUO-u:!); Fewltes, ./«»/// Ant Klhnol. and 
Archtnol n. [IKMlJ, 1!) HllKW |l'Mt()]. Matthews in Mein 
Aut^r JIltifK hat //iK«. vi. (lOO ’l: Hoffiii.um in 7/{//A’H’'and 
7A ftyi/iMrilH'M, IKiHM . Jenks in I'J /./;/;»’ IllMMl). Jntnit iiela. 
tuniA-, ed Thwaites (7.J vols.), Cleveland, ISiWJ IJM)] , Mmdeleflf 
in /7 /V/>7!lH^ llHilSl, Nelson in is lUll'AV Maitm Do- 

brizhoffer, The Ahipnnr.\, London, , S. Poweis, Trtbett of 
California, 1K77 , C R. Markham, /titai and Lav'ii of the 
Yncas, London, 1K7:{: H Prichard, Thromth the Heart of 
l‘atagonia, London, IWO',:. IjKWIS Sj*KNCK. 


CALENDAR (Aniioiilan).—When they became 
a ('hristian mil ion, tlie ArmeniaiiM felt the need of 
a tejj:iilai (alendai for their reliefious ceremonies, 
and hence tliere was developeil amono them the 
study of the nei(ince of time. So loii” as they were 
It.'LLoiiis, tiii.s peojile, lik(* the Eeyptians and INn- 
sians, had a year of exactly 365 days, \\ hile, ac(toi<l- 
in«' (.o oni calendar, tlie year has 36.“)^ <lays. This 
Is why we reckon 366 days every fourth year. In 
146(1 years (lieie would he a diflcrence of a yeai 
lietwe(‘n these two computations, so that tlic 
duhan yeai 1460 corre.sponds to the year 1461 of 
the Armenian cia. 

To indicate the relation of events in time, the 
Armenian clironoloi^ists, in the conise of a/^^es, 
invento<l vniious eras, 'riiese we shall pas.s in 
succinct leview, lelerriuK io*" fuller details to the 
special works <iealinfr with them. There are the 
gnutt Anitniiffii rnt, in which the yeai is ii va^uc 
(juantity (fins is the era usually employed), and the 
/r.<?.srr c/v/.s. the year of which i's a fixed! quantity. 

I. The great Armenian era.—(a) ‘ Vague ’ year. 
—Accordiri}; to Dulaurier {liecherrhes, j>. 6), it is 
probable that the ‘vague’ year, which is found 
very eai ly among the Persians, came into Armenia 
witli /oioastriani.sm, which, accoiding to liauian 
traditions, took its rise in Atropatene; and thi.s 
transmission was can ie<l out under the successors ot 
Tigianes 1., when Armenia jiassed into the hands of 
the Aelnemenians. 'I’he designation ‘vague year’ 
is derixed tiom the fact that, in the Armenian 
year, the days (diange their jiositions ; similarly, 
the fe.stivals, in four years, change by a day. 

{h) Mouths. The ^e.ai is ilivuled into twelve 
months of thirty days, with five additional days 
{mvelench, jironounced avdints) which arc intei- 
calated aftei (he twelfth month. The names are 
given heie a<-cording to the scheme of translitera¬ 
tion e.v plained by the pre.sent w'riter in liishop 
SobGos’ Jlisfotre alJcraclii/'i, I’ans, 1904, p. xv: 

1. Nawasard 7. Metiekan. 

iJ. llor> h. Arci?. 

8 . Sail mi 9 . Ahekan. 

4 . Trfi. 10. klareri 

6. KlinlocJ) (pron. qarots) 11. Margach (proa. Marpata) 

0. Arach (jiron Aratn). Hi IlroLich (pron. Hrotits). 

Awelfuch 


The meaning of the month-names is still very 
obscure, in sjiite of the exjdamitions that have 
been sugge.sied, c.g., by Ifiil.iiirier and Hiibsch- 
mann. Kiist of all, it must be noted that these 
names are often in the genitive, because they are 
under the government of the phrase ‘ month of,’ 
understood before them. 

Nawasard mcaiiB ‘New Vear' (Dulaurier, op. cit. p. 11; 
HubBclunann, Arnien Oram., Dupzig, 1S97, i. 201 !). It is a 
word of Iraiiiaii origin ; for meaning, cf I’erHian ftavrnz. 

IJori and Sahmi are of very unoertairi derivation; it has 
been observed that these wonls meant ‘two’ and ‘three’ in 
Georgian ; tiiesc would therefore be the second and third 
uionlliH of the year 

7V^.--dal net Ter Mkrttschian found in a manuscript the 
older form Treay, which explains the common fonn Trf.. Treay 
then, be connected with the name of the 
I5iw ’ mentioned by Agathangelos. 

Thus the* fourth inr.iith of the ancient Armenian year is the 
month of tlie god Tir. 

KhalorJi woulil he tlie month of hanest(Dulaurier, p. Ilf.); 
tt may also the Armenian form of a different wort, of foreign 
origin, introduced into the Armenian calendar. 


A rack also looks like a genitive plural. All etymologies pro¬ 
posed for it down to the present day are unsatisfactory. 

Mehekan.~A good exjilanation of this word is given by 
Iluhsehiuann (or eil p 194) It means the month sacred to 
the festival of Mihr or Millira 

Areg looks like an Armenian word, meaning ‘sun’, but 
it also may he a foreign Armeniani/.ed word 

Ahrkan, aciording to lliilischmaiiri (]> 9f»), corresponds to the 
I’ahlavi j\onl Adaraqaii, ‘ das .Monatsfest am Tage Adar dos 
Monats Adar ’ The form Aheki is also found, recalling the 
Armenian word ahek or aheak, which icc-aiis ‘left.’ 

Mareri, according to its form, may be eitliei a nominative or 
a genitiie singular The etyiiiolngies jiroposed as yet do not 
seem satisfacltiri 

MargacU is. in form, a genitive plural. It is an Armenian 
form ol :i IVisian name, Markezan or Markazan (cf lliihsch- 

Urolie/i is an Arii ed Persian word (cf Jiiihschmanii, 

p. 1S4 f ) 

(c) /Vtry.s. —’riic.sc are iiiaclii lly the hame in the 
ancient and the iikkIciii cah'inlai 

.‘'‘uniluv — Miasiihiitlu or Kiraki. 

Motidai ~ i'ii kdiisab iLhi 
Tuesdii \ Kreklistiluii 111 
Wediiesd.iv = I 'honkli.s.ihathl. 

Ttmrsda.v -11 mgsahallii 
Fi iday — tl rhat h 
Sutiirda.v-.^ahath. 

The ancient Annenians had no continuous era 
foi counting indelinitcly. Tlu'y reckoned hy the 
ycai.s ot the kings, patriarchs, etc. Ilut W’hcn they 
liccainc (’hiistians they had to lix the liaslci feast; 
they thcicfoic borrowed the coiujiutation ol Ea.ster 
from the Alexandrians, who w’c.ie the best (Miris- 
tian luathemaUciaiis at that time. They had 
Andrew of ilyzantium’s Paschal canon of iiOt) 
years, which la.sti'.d dowm to the Gth century. 
'J’hcn they horiowcil the nuincentenary eanon 
(532) of .'l^as o( Alcxiindiia.' It must he care¬ 
fully home in mind that, when we speak of the 
estahhshment of an era, wt- mean the estabJLsli- 
ment of a canon. 

When W'UH tlic Armenian era established ? His¬ 
torical data on the subject will be found discussed 
at length in Diilainier’s w'ork (p. 52). This authui 
has shown that the heginning of tlie Armenian era 
is 552—the yeai when the 1st of Is’awasard fell on 
the nth of July. Chronologists have often fixeil 
tlieii synclironisiiiH hy xvnting 551 ; hut this is a 
mistake. In spite of the disagreement amongst 
historians, it ajijxjars to lie jiroved that, in 
55‘2, Ner.scs, and not Moses, was catholicos (cf. 
Kalenikiar’s ap]>, ii. in his Armenian tr. [Vienna, 
1SU7, p. 107 tr. I ol (lel/er’s ‘Armcnien’ in iVi'A’* 
ii. 63 tr. ; and the anonymous list of eatholicoi 
[ed. Mgr. OrmaniauJ in (’almdrter tie rhOpiful ar- 
mCnicn, Constantinojile, lUOS, p. 172). It is clear 
to the ]»ie.Hcnt wrilci that Nerses did not establish 
the Armenian era ; for w^e must- not confuse the 
starting-point of an era with the date of its estah- 
liKhment. It W'as while Moses w’as catholicos that 
the Armenian era Avas established, entirely for u 
canonical, viz. a Paschal, iiurjto.se. The starting- 
point of this era was fixed at 552 because the 2U0 
years’ canon of Andrew of llyzaiitium w'as com- 
jileted then, and for several years there had been 
great diflicully in fixing the Easter feast, liut the 
era could not have been actually established in 552, 
for the quincentenary cycle was not yet knowm. 
The latter comjmtation was made at Alexandria 
by ..-Ititas in 562 ; it w’as the cycle of 532 (19 x 28). 

'J he Annenians reckoned 562 the tenth year of their 
cycle, and 552 became the first year. They must 
have required some time to acquaint themselves 
with this systom and to adopt it. The result was 
that, hy the end of the 6th cent., they had estab¬ 
lished an era to fix the comjmtation of Easter, 
this era lieing based on the quincentenary canon 
of Alexandria, and started with the year 552. 
Tlie cAtholicoH Nerses, therefore, had nothing tc 
do with this question. 

1 See Dulaurier (p. 36) for • very accurate list of canons, and 
(or full information on the estabushment and adoption of the 
various canons. 
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There was still, however, a great dilliculty to 
faee, since the reckoning was by Armenian ‘ vague ’ 
years, whereas for a Paschal cycle a lixed year was 
a necessity. In the 7t!i cent., Me are told, Anania 
of Shirak tried to remedy this defect, but his work 
lias not yet been discovered. The catholicos Anas- 
tasius (()til-667) had deputed Anania to study the 
lixe«l calendar, and for this purimse he convoked the 
bishops to a national council. Anastasius died, 
however, before the meeting, and the Armenian 
era remains ‘ vague’doMm to tliis day (I bilaurier, 
p, 183). Dulaurier (np. 383-389) gives an excellent 
table, which may still he employed, shoM’ing when 
the 1st t)f NaAvasard falls for each year of the 
Armenian ‘ vague ’ chronology. 

2. Lesser Armenian eras.—It was the end of 
the 11th cent, before Armenia had a fixed calendar, 
and she owed it to John the Deacon. His work 
consisted in the .substitution of the Julian for the 
old ‘vague’ system ; he intercalated the bissextile 
day of tin; Itoman calendar aftei the fifth addi¬ 
tional day, in imitation of the Alexandrians, and 
countc<l live instead of six additional days every 
foul 111 year, besides making the fixed year begin on 
the 11th of August. The Feasts of the Saints were 
made stable, and Armenian Menology received a 
regular delinite form. The corresjlondence between 
tin' Arnn'iiian and the Roman months became abso¬ 
lutely fixed. 'File ‘little eia’ ol John the Deacon had 
vogue esjiecially in Up[)er Armenia, but it is never 
used in the chronicles, and obtained no accept.ance 
with the generality of the nation (Dulaurier, pj». 
Ill li:»). 

WJiercas the ‘vague’ year is called the ‘great 
era,’ the lesser eras have fixe<l years. The begin¬ 
ning ol the ‘ little era’ of John the Deacon is 1084, 
i.e. just a quincentenary after the ojiening of the 
‘great’ Armenian era. Here, again, care must be 
taken not to confuse the starting-point of this 
eia with the <late of its establislinieiit. John the 
Deacon established his ‘little era’ ten years after 
its coinmencement. It began in 1084, bk-ause that 
was exactly the first year of the second quincen¬ 
tenary: then he added an intercalary day (yl«wi!*/7j), 
and thus obtained comjdete correspondence with 
the tlulian year. Every four years there came a 
leap-year. Now a fixed year Avaa established ; the 
feasts changed no longer, .John the Deacon keqit 
the names of the days and mouths as they were in 
the ancient system, and his era is met Avith quite 
frequently in documents of the Middle Ages. 

One question still remains obscure: in 1084 the 
Ist of NaAva.sard fell on the 29th of February ; John 
the Deacon took as the beginning of his year the 
11th of August. This fact has not yet received a 
satisfactory explanation (cf. von Uiitschmid, ‘Das 
iraniHche Jahr,’ in licrichte uher d. Verh. der sacks. 
Gescllsck. der Wissr.nsch., 1862, junssim). In any 
case, tiohn the Deacon established a purely ecclesi¬ 
astical era, and brought it into agreement with the 
Julian era of the Martyrology. 

After .lohn the Deacon we have a third era, 
employed by the Armenians of Persia and the 
Indies—the ‘little era’ of Azaria, beginning Avith 
the year 1616 (1084-t-53‘2). Jiike John the Deacon, 
Azaria enqiloyed the Julian year, with its inter¬ 
calation every four years. He made a fixed year, 
but he added a day to the month of Nirhan, and 
80 kept Awelikh unaltered. The year of Azaria 
bet^ari with the vernal equinox, i'e. 2l8t March, 
Julian 2nd Ajiril, Gregorian. I’he names of the 
months in the calendar of Azaria are as follows: 


2. Adam 
8 . &bath 
4. ]Naxay 
6 . Lamar 
6 . Nadar 


.11'LIAN. 

21 March. 
20 April. 
20 May. 

10 June. 

19 July 
18 Augrust. 


Oheooriam. 
2 April, 

2 May, 

1 June. 

1 July. 

81 July. 

80 August. 


7. Thiray 

8 . I lama A' 

0. Ham I ray 

10. Aram . 

11. 0\dan 
12 Nirfian 

Awolikh 


JriiiAN. 

17 Seiiteiuber. 
17 October. 

16 November. 
16 I>ec«'inber. 
16 January. 

14 I’'el)ruary. 
16 March 


CJr. . aiAN. 
20 SepI ember. 
20 UcIoImt 

25 No\emi)er 
28 Iieceinher 
27 January. 

26 l‘’obruarj. 
2 H March. 


Ihilaurier (p. 116) explains Uicse names as folic -.^(n 
Lhe Him,’ and Lattiar, ‘the moon,’ are two Aiahic words, 
Thiray is exactly the same as Tir, the 4tli iiiunth in tlie IVrsiai' 
calendar; iSVjaf/t suggests the Ilohrcw (Dulaurier coiifusek 
this word with which was the 11th month, from the Feb 
iiary new muon till tiic March new moon ffteseniua, llf.b. utid 
uram. IJamiivinti'rb Leipzig, 1890]); Ilamuaij i.s tlic Arab 
Amir or Emtr \ Adam is the name of the first man; Aram, 
that of the seventh descendant of Haik, the founder of tlie 
Armenian nation. The names of these months are, indeed, 
more or less cuiiiprehensihle; Imt Dulaurier's evplaiiiitioMH 
cannot be accepted. It must l»e rememl)ercd that the cali'iidar 
of Azaria was employed l)\ the Armenians of I’ersta and the 
Indies; the explanation of these iiame.s, then, must he sought 
til the direction of I’ersiaii and lliiniustaiu. 


From 13‘20 onwards ( = 760 of the Armcniau era), 
the tliflcroiicc bctAvt'cri tli(‘ two eras M as r»50 yeais 
instead of 551. Nevcitlielcs.s, to find the jiopular 
Christian year correspoiiditig to a year ot the 
Armenian era, it is necessary, a.s a rule, to continue 
ailding 5.51. 'I’he reason lor this is prohahly the 
fact that the fixed ycat of tiohn the Deacon gained 
the ascendancy, ho that the fixed year was used fai 
oltenei than llie ‘vague’ yeai evJn hy wiiteiswho 
employed the months of the hitter [this theory will 
be develojied by Gainst Ter Mkittschiau in the 
preface to his edition ol AgalhaiigelosJ. 

Although the ‘vague’ yeai of the Egyptians, 
Persians, and Armenians is the sjime (for the 
ancient Persians, cf. 'Fahari, Gvseh. der Terser imd 
Arahe.r, tr. Noldeke, Leyden, 1879, ]>, 436), there 
is a diflerence of five days between the Armenians 
and the Persians. The first day of the ancient l^er- 
sian year fell on the Ist Awiilikh of the Armeni.'ins, 
and not on 1st NaAvasard. 'Fhe Egyptian and 
Armenian comimtations, on the other’ hand, cor- 
lesjiond exactly. An important question noM 
arises. If, as is geneially admitted on tin; evidenee 
of the names of the months, the Armenians 
borrowed from the I’ersian.s, why did they not 
keep tlie same starting-point for their yeai ? In 
the present Avriter’s oiiinion, the Armenian com¬ 
putation Avas horroAved indirectly fiom the F.gyp- 
lians, thioiigh the Arama'ans of tlie Soutli of 
Armenia ; and then later, under Persian influence, 
the forms of the month-nanicH e.hanged. It Avas 
the Persians Avho, in horroAving from I'igypt nfter 
its conquest by the Acba*menianb, changed the 
method of computation for the heginning of the 
year. Von Gut.schmid (passim) has tried to explain 
the cause and manner of this e.hange ; his exjiiaiia- 
tion is ingenious but not convincing. Probably it 
Avas due to religious reasons. 

The charts of the Kiibenians, avIio ruled in 
Cilicia or Lesser Armenia, are dated by the 
Dionysian era of the Incarnation and hy the 
Indiction, and occasionally, at tiie same time, by 
the Armenian era (Dulaurier, p. 1‘22). 

Gainst Ter M krtt.'^chian, a monk of the monastoiy 
of Etehmiadzin, discovered a iieAv Ariiieiiian era, 
the Avork of a certain Steplianos. In tins era the 
months have the ancient names, and ea(;h has 
30 days. It is probably a fixed era, and Avas iified 
in Cilicia; the year began on 1st March (Julian). 
We have no further data. (This information is 
gathered from manuscript notes. It has not yet 
been [mbli.shed.) 

Tbei e ai e other dates employed by the Armenians. 
Oil the Avails of the cathediaf of Aiii and in certain 
manuscrijits we find mentioned thiw hofomoch, 
(pron. honmwts), i.e. the ‘ Roman’ or ‘Byzantine 
era.’ But it is not the Avell-knoAVii Byzantine era. 
This expression is exjilained by Brosset (Colleetion 
des historiens arTfUniens, St. Petersburg, 1874-76, 
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li. 3tt(J), who iiifikcs this era hcj'in in 21S-*J4‘J 
(.Julian)—tlio be^dnninj^ of the secomi iiiiJlenniiini 
iroin the foundalioti of Koine (T.'K f 240— 1000). 

There is Jinotlier eraealle*! thnnknv Xosrmviym, 
i.c. ‘era of Khosrov,’ hut it has not yet been 
satisfaetorily explained. 

Mention should be made, linally, of a somewhat 
rare formula of the rmaniiscripts, ‘ the era of the 
reign of the Lord,’ in Armenia. This formula is 
found in an account of the (Jospel of the Tharg- 
inanichkh, preserved among the Antonian Fathers 
at Ortakeuy ((kuistantiiKJple), and would coi- 
rcspond to an era of (iiegory the Illuminator, or 
of the conversion of Armenia to (diristianity—HOI 
of tlie.Julian eia (see Cliamchean, HUit.of Armniin 
[in Armenian], Vmiice, 17S4-8(i, iii. 2, IH; Kaiekin, 
CuUd. (A'.s (tn>\ tradiu'tuma Venice, 18H0, 

p. 60(5; Dashian, CatnL dcr arinen. llnyulsthrijitin 
in (hr Mvcfntharviten Ilihliothck' zn Jl'ien, Vienna, 
1895, j). 4, col. 2 of the Armenian text; Survey of 
Artnen. ruhetxjraphy, Vienna, 1898, p. 190 [in 
Armenian]). Duiaurier (fi. ‘289f.) also mentions 
a manus<;ript in the library of the patriarchal 
monastery of Ftehiniadzin, which alludes to an 
era ol the conversion of Armenia to Christianity, 
beginning with tlie year 304 (Julian), the time of 
Cregory the Illuminator’s arrival at the patriarchal 
see. 

3. The conversion of an Armenian into a Julian 
date. -The various chronologists who have turned 
their attention to the corresnomlence of Armenian 
dates w'ith dates of other calendars, luive invented 
systems more or less ingenious and more or less 
practical (which will be fouml in the works citeil 
at end of art ). 'The following is a new method 
of (inverting an Armenian date into a Julian. 
Mullijdy the Armenian year by 3G5, add 191 and 
thenumherof theday reckone<l Irom thecoinmence- 
ment of the Armenian year, and call the result a. 
Divide (I by 14(J1, calling the quotients and the 
remainder c. Multiply b by 4, and add one of the 
numhers 0, I, 2, 3, respectively, according as r is 
equal lo or greater than the numbers 0, 365, 730, 
1095, resjiectively, and call the result d. Add 651 
to 1/, and the result is the Julian year in which the 
given Armenian date falls. Take Ironi c one of 
the numbers 0, 36.5, 730, 1095, according as c is 
equal to or less than the 1st, 2nd, 3rd, or 4th of 
these numbers, and the result will be the place 
in the .Julian year, already found, of the given 
Armenian ilate. Tlie order 0 in a year nie.ans the 
last day of the preceding year. If the Armenian 
era is divisible by 4, it is necessary, finally, to add 1 
to the .Julian date. 

Let 1 IH take tw’o examples : 

(1) Thomas Arerum (10th oent.). Hist. 0 /Arviema (tr.Itrosset), 
p 174, sa.\ H . ‘ Ashot hnished his days and died in the country of 
Vuntosp, on Thursday, the Oth of the month of Uoffn, mn by 
Arincruaii couiputatiori, and was conveyed to his brethren in 
the monastery of Siirh-Khatsh, m the province of Aghbajf': 

:C2;} X 305 + 101+ 30 --118122=a 

118122 

~1 4<ii ~ P and reiuainder= 1242-c 
80x4-3211 
320+3 = 323 a 
323 + 661-871 

1212 - 1095 -117 = 27th Ma \. 

The Dominical Letter of the year 871 is C. The let of 
Miiv 18 a Saturday, the 27th is a Thursday. Therefore, 
Thursday, the 0th lloi'hi, 323 of the Armenian era=ThuriKliiy, 
27th May, 874 of the Julian era. 

(2) Stephen Orbelian (13th cent.), JJuit. of Shinia (tr. 
Brosset), p 134, says: ‘In the year :i44, K.aster falhnit on the 
4th of Na\vas;irtl, I, Ter Hovhannes, ordauictl Bishop of Hiounic, 
■uccessor of Ter So(;honion, hc^an tlie hmlding of this church ’ : 

344 x 305+191 + 4-12.0755 = a 
125765 

l4ttl —remainder = 100eso 
80 X 4 = 344 
344 + 0=.344 = d 
344 + 651 = 895 

109-0=109 ; 109 +l = 110=20th April. 

The Dominical Letter is E. The Ist of April is a Tuesday, 
the 20th is a Sunday. In the year 896, Easter fell on 20th April. 


Therelore, Sunday, the 1th of Nawasaril, 344 of tlie Armenian 
era-Siitidni, 2iith April, 895 of the Julian era. (This is nn- 
imhhshcd matter, followinjj a manuscript note of Hoverend 
Father Seiaphin Abdullah, who will soon publish a complete, 
authoritatn e discussiun of the Aiincnian era.) 

Since the ‘vague’ Armeaiaii year began on 
Tlmr.sdny, 11th .July 552, for the ligurcH of the 
days of the w'eek we count Thursday 1, Friday 2, 
etc., ami Wednesday 7 or 9. To find the Jst of the 
Arnumuin year or the 1st of Nawa.sard, we must 
divide the year by 7 ; the remainder is the day of 
the week or 1st Nawasard. 

4. Peculiarities of the Armenian liturgical 
calendar.—The Armenian Church has not only the 
same leasts as otlier Chiistian Chuiches, hut several 
peculiar to herself. While the other Churches 
celebrate their feasts on dates fixed by the civil 
calendar, with the exception of Easter and the 
feasts dependent thereon (movable fea.sts), the 
Armenian Church has only six lixed leasts: (1) 
the Theo|>iuiny; (2) the Kunlication ; (3) the 
Annunciation, formerly celehialed in the octave 
of the Nativity, on the lifth day ; (4) the Nativity ; 
(5) the Presenlation ; (6) the Conception. The 
Nativity of the Virgin was introdiuied among the 
Armenians in the I3th cent. ; the Presentation 
and (Conception are of a still latei date (18th 
cent.). The ’Theophany was originally ahvays 
celebrated on a Sunday; it w'as only in latei 
times that it xvas lixed foi the 6th ot .lamiary. 

The Armenian Church distributes the various 
feasts according to the days ot the week. All the 
Sundays are consecrated to the liesurrection. 
Every Fri<lay is sacred to the (Vucilixion ; fasting 
or ver\ sparing diet is tlie rnh’ on that day, and 
hymns 01 penitence are sung at seivicc. A 
Dominical Feast may he held on a Friday; a 
Saint’s Feast cannot take place either on a Sunday 
or ona Friday. Wednesdays, like h’ridavs, are given 
up to fasting and works of penitence ; Wednesday, 
being considered the day on which the Annuncia¬ 
tion k)ok place, became the Feast of the Incarna¬ 
tion. The same rules, therefore, bind Friday and 
Wednesday; and no Saint’s Feast can take place 
on Sunday, Wednesday, or Friday. 

The Feasts of the Saints then may be celebrated 
only on Monday, Tuesday, Thurstlay, or Saturday ; 
and, even on these days secured to them, they liave 
to give place to a Dominical Feast or a fast-day 
falling on the sanie date. The Feasts of Saints 
falling on a Monday, Tuesday, or Thursday may 
he changeil into Dominical Feasts or into days of 
fasting; those falling on a Saturday cannot be 
changed except into a Doriiiiiical Feast. There 
are awjut 125 days in the year on which the Feasts 
of the Saints may be celebrated, and the Armenian 
Church has also thought lit to group the memorials 
of several saints on one day. 

The Dominical Feasts comprise all those con¬ 
nected with the In carnation, tlie feasts of the Virgin, 
of the Holy (Jross, and of the Church. These 
feasts have their own special hymns. The Feasts 
of the Saints are more simple, only some of them 
having special hymns ; for the otliers, liyuius are 
borrowed from the services of the AfiostJes or 
prophets, etc. On fast-days the hymns, jisalins, 
and .sjiiritual songs h.ave a penitential tone. 

'I’he Easter Eeast has a variability of 35 days 
(from ‘22nd March to 25th April), and theie is 
accordingly a period in the liturgical year w'hose 
variability is determined by that of Easter. ’I’his 
period is divided into two parts; the day.s before 
and the days after Easter. 'I'lie Armenians count 
back ten weeks from Easter Sunday, and fix for 
the tenth Sunday before Easter the day of Arad- 
jav'or, the beginning of their Paschal penoil. The 
second part contains fourteen weeks, seven from 
Easter to Pentecost, and seven from Pentecost to 
the Transfiguration (= Vardavnr^ the Feast of 
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Hoses). This Paschal period of 24 weeks may hejjin 
at any date between 11th .January and 15th Febru¬ 
ary, and end between 28th June and 1st August. 

The follow 1 tiff are the prencriptions of LheAtmenian Church 
for the celebration of the Assuiuption of the Virg^m and the 
Exaltation of the Cross. 

If hSth AiiKUst and 14th September fall on a Sunday, these 
feasts are held on those days. If Ifjth Au^^ust and I4th Sep¬ 
tember do not fall on a Sunday, they arc celehrateil on the 
Sundays nearest the dates in question. The Feast of the 
Assumption may fall on any day from the 12th to the 181 h of 
Ani^nst, and is preceded by a week of fostina, heitinnint' on the 
precedin^r Ulonduy. The Feiist of the Exaltation of the Cross 
may fall between the 11th and the 17th of Scptcinhcr. The 
period of Ad\ent begins on the nearest Sunday to 18th 
November, and lasts on to the Theophany (see Tondtni do 
Quarenghi, op. cit. t'ifro, pamin). 

IjiTFiiATURB. -Preret, ‘ De I'anu^e arni6n., ou Suite des 
ohservutiuns sur I'amiee vague des Perses,’ in MAIBL xix. 

pj». 85-114; E. Dulaurier, Histoire, doymes, traditions 
et litiirgie de Vialisf armAn. orienlale'^. Pans, 1857, and lir- 
cJicrrlivs sttr la ^irimol. artnAn. technnpu’ H historujw^ vpl. i. 

' Clironologie technique,’ Pans, 1851); von Giitschmid, ‘ Ulier 
das iianischc Jahr,’ Leipzig, 1802, in BerU'hte der sachsischen 
Gesellscha/t der Wissruschu^ten, xiv. l-»; Dashian, Catal. der 
annen. Uanihtchrijten in der Mechilhansten Bihltothek zu 
Wien, Vienna, 1895, s.o. ‘Kalender’; Kiwlcseroan, Vartabed 
Bahgen l)z., Joyhuoourdin Tonalsoytse, Constantinople, 1901 
(in Arnieniun); Lalayan, ‘The District of Uorohala. . . . The 
saints, fasts, and festivals not mentioned in the calendar. 
Pilgrimages. Popular magic. Superstitions Festivals’ in 
Azynyrakan Handes, Tilhs, 1003, x. 11‘2-20H (in Armenian)* 
F. C. Conybeare. Bitualr Apnenorum, Oxfortl, 1905 , Tondini 
de Quareiighi, Darnaliite, Etude sur le calendr. hlury. de la 
nat‘on annen., aoeo le calendr. arinAn. de 1907, d'apres le 
* Tonatzouytz’ dn cathoheos SumUm d'Knmn (1774), Rome, 
1906 [from Btnista di studl orientali, xc.-xuii.], L. 

H. Gray, ‘ On certain I’orsinn and Aniieman Month-Names as 
influenced by the A vest a calendar,’ in JAOS xwiii. (1907J pt 
2 , pp. 331-344; J. Marquart, ‘ Uiitersuchung zur Geschiehte 
von Erun (ii.),’ in I’hiloloyus, Suppleiiieiitury vol. x , Leipzig, 
1907, p 108 f ; F. Macler, CataL des manusents artn>'n et 
qi*ory. de la BitUioth. natwnale, Pans, 1908, Nos 250-256. 'Phe 
author is fuither indebted for oral information gained from 
(lahist Ter Mkrttschian at Ktchmiadzin, in SepteniVior 1909; and 
from Seraphin AlKlullali, Mechitlianst at Venice, at Asmfcres 
(Seme), in November 1900. Fu^iDf'iRlC MaCLF.U. 

CALENDAR (IJabyloniaii).—It is coming to be 
more and imire clearly recognized that the Baby¬ 
lonian festivals and the rites connected with them 
are related in the most intimate way with the 
calendar, which, again, is as old as civilization 
itself. Ah the ancient Egyptians had already 
lixed upon a y<‘ar of 3G0 days, dividing it into 
three seasons of four months each, and as the 
actual source of this computation \va8 Babylonia, 
it i.s clear that the cycle of 30'), representing the 
earliest attempt to make an adjustment between 
the lunar year of 3.54 day.s and the solar year of 
365^ ilays, goes back to a very remote antiquity. 

‘ Twelve are the months of the year; six .vo.v.ve.s* 
{i.e. 6x60 = 3GU) are the days of the mea.sure of the 
year’s heginniug’—so runs the well-known and 
frequently eited passage in WAf iii. 52, 37, whieh 
reprodu(!e.s an Assyr. copy of the early Bab. work 
on astrology known as Jinu-via Bel. The Egyp¬ 
tians and the Babylonians, in fact, dillcred only in 
their methods of interralation, which the abeiTation 
from the true solai year soon rendered neces.sary : 
the Egyjitians inserted the live so-called epago- 
menat at the end of every year, wliile the Baby¬ 
lonians intercalated a whole month every lifth 
or sixth yeai, as required; or, in districts where 
the lunar year of 354 days prevailed—as, c.g., the 
city of Ur—every second or third year. In reality, 
therefore, the Egyptians had a year of 365 days, 
retaining the older tradition of 360 days only by 
marking off the intercalary live as epngotiiencc 
dedicated to special deities. Even this increment 
was in time found to he inadequate, the de¬ 
ficiency amounting to one <lay in four years, or, 
otherwise, to a month in 120 years, and a quarter 
of a year in 360; and accordingly we find, as far 
back as the period of the Old Empire, a further 
correction in the so-called Sothis or Sirius year 
(1461 common years = 1460 stellar years). We 


cannot say whether the Babylonians had recourse 
to any .such astronomical method of adjustment, 
but it is po.ssible that the ‘year of the great red 
serpent’ (mentioned but once, in a text dating 
from c. 2000 «.C., Cuti. Texts, xxii. 48, line 5), 
with its train of over a dozen—originally per¬ 
haps nineteen—names of animals, may refer 
an intercalary cycle recognized in the periotl of 
the kings of Nisin. 

The earliest Bah. calendar known to us shows a 
remarkable combination of purely agricultural 
operations and religious festivals, the calendar of 
the husbandman being thus interwoven with that 
of the priest. This consists of the names of months 
occurring in the temple archives found at Tellob, 
and dating from the jieriod anterior to Sargon (i.e. 
the time of the patasis Lugal-anda and Uru-ka- 
gi-na, c. 3600 n.c., or even earlier). H. de 
Genouillae (Tablettes »mner, arch. j). xx, note 3) 
has e.Msayed to arrange tlu' names as follow's : 

1. Month of the festival of the (^oddeifs Ba'u (suhsequently 
Tishri, t e. die Ik'^hiiiiiij' of iuitinnii) 

2 Month of the Ah-nd-iiu festival ('ffliiM.li). 

3. „ the Amnr-ai.-si-zid-(ia l»>Htiviil (Sh('lia(). 

4. j, theSe-kin-kud-du festival (‘ corn-reapintj ’: Adar), 

vA’ith the variants (Jur-dub-ba and Gur-un dn-u (written 
-gab-a), likcwiae referring to the apivoitioinm-nt of the 

6 . Month of (lit. ‘ oorn-liftini;,' possibly 'winnowing’ 

Nisan), with the variants ‘ Lu-kii iie-u~illa of the god Nm- 
Qirsu,’ * Lu-ku-se-a-ilLa of the goddess h^-khanna ’), and 
An-fa-fiitr-ra. 

0. Month of the festival (‘eorn-eatuig’) of the goddess 
l$-khanna. 

7. Month of the festival Oud-dv-lnl-sar-a of the goddess 

khaiiiia (lyyar) 

8 . Month of the festival of the god Uil-diir. 

10. „ the festival Dnn-ku (* eoi n-e.'iting') of Nin-fiirsii 

11 „ the festival of the e-orn-oating of Nin (liraii 

12 ,, the festival Dnn-kii at the godiiess Is-khaiiiia 

To these, howevei, must be added a few' mimes 

whieh have not been nlentihed, viz. : 

Month Mal-lU‘Ur (meaning unknown). 

Month of the god Lvyal-uru-ki (‘ king of the city ’), or Lugal- 
ura-hai ra 

Month .‘v'l -nnw'i uin-ni-ba-duru-ba-a (meaning nnknownX 
One of these tliree w'ould, no doubt, supply the 
name of the missing ninth month. 

Tablets of a date slightly later, i.e. the period of 
the earlier Snrgoii of Agade (Akkad), furni.sh us 
w'ith the follow'irig series, side hy side with w hich 
we place the closely related series found in tablets 
dating irom the times of the kings of Ur : 

S.VKOOS. (hi. 

1 or 7. Month of Gan-inak. 2. Month of Gnn-ma(>. 

2 or 8. „ Gud-du-bil- 3. ,, Gud-du-bil-sar- 

sar-sar. sar. 

3 or 9. Month of the god Rif- 4. Month of the festival of the 

due god Bd-ddr. 

4 or 10. Month of fiu-nuviun 5. Month of Su-numxm (Hit 

(‘ BOWing^’) later 'L'ainniuz). 

5 or 11. Montli of Se-dim-ku. 0. Month of Dim-kil. 

Gorl2. „ thegod7’ur- 7. ,, the festival of the 

27 (Taniniiiz). god Tur zi. 

f7r= intercalary month. 8. Month of the festival of the 
deidtd Itunyi. 

7 or 1. Month of the fe.stival 0. Month of the festival of the 

of the* goddess Ba'u. godde8.s Ba'v. 

8 or 2. Month of J/ee-hie-t/w.'- 10. Month of jl/ie-iiu-dtt.» 

9 or 3. „ Me,s-en-du- 

19 or 4. Month of the fehtival 11. An 

Amar-a-si 

11 or 6. Month of Se-se-kin-a. 12. ,, Sr-kin-kud ■* (the 

later Adai) 

12 or 6. ,, the festival 1. Month of Sie-iUa 

^eitla. 

The comparison of these lists is most instructive. 
While the meaning of the Sumerian names is in 
many eases obscure, the fact that in the Sargon 
list the intercalary month is placed after Tainmuz 
(the later Elul) makes it clear that in this calendar 
J The goddess whose name is formed by the ideogram ab (or 
eijand the inscnlied symbol kha ; in the period of llammurabi 
it occurs in the phonetic form I6 kha-ra, and iB'coiiiinonly, 
though wrongly, transcribed Etna, aa the goddess was also the 
deity of the later town Ninua. 

Written Mu-su-gab. 3 Written Mu-kdeul. 

4 Side by side with this we also find a month Dir-ie^kin kud, 
i.f. tlu* t*^r We-Adar, or 2ud Adar (intercalary). 
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the year Iw^fraii in autumn, and that, areordinjrly, 
llie festival of the New Year was (discrved on tlie 
Tst of Tishri, tlie montli of ‘ the festival of Ihi’u.’ 
We see, moreover, that in eourse of time the month 
assoeiated with tlie new festival ot the deified king 
Dun^M took tlie nlaeo of the inlerealary month (the 
so-called seeoml llllul). A hirtlier inodiiieation, 
however, must have been intiodui ed at the same 
time, as the new month of the ‘ Diinj^i-festival ’ 
lost its inteniuhiry sij^nilicanee, while, (loinciilently, 
the N(;w Year lestn al was transferred to Ihe lirst 
day of as tollows indirectly from the fact 

that a second Sr-lcni-lcnd now makes its ajijiearance 
as an intercalary iiionlh, thus lixin;^, of eouise, the 
end of the year. 'I’liis modification also explains 
wdiy the morilli of Mi'ft-v’n-du &t'-d-nn simjdY drops 
out, thus making' Amnr-a-ai follow immediately 
ujion Mu-Au-du. 

It is unfortunate that the inscri]>tions of (Judea, 
which we must refer to a ]»eriod shortly hefoie the 
rise of the dynasty of Ur,supjdy only tM'o mimes 
of months, viz., the ‘festival of lia u,’ or ‘New 
Year ’ (Statue (J, iir. 5f. — K, v, 1 f.), and ‘ tmnple- 
nronth,’ following; immediately tiiercafter; but 
with the help of the jiaitiallv mutilated third 
senes of the calendar K. 104 [\V A I v. 43) we can 
80 far restore the calendar of (imlea, thus ; 

1. Febtival of Ua'u Tishri (Autumn). 

2. Tcinpl«*-mimth = Araklisaiuua. 

3. (utiKiiuwn) csKihIcv. 

"^Tt^heth. 

fi, 1 crSlM'liatk 

(i. Mc-i‘Li-'tnl 

7. (nnitiiowii) = Niaun (Spring). 

h (imi Inl-mt-Har =-Iv>nr. 

1) Kcst \\at of t Jir goddess Ntn-DA /i 2- Si\ nn. 

10, Shu-niinnni na —Tainiuuz. 

11, I'oatival oi (O'lerie fj-a —Ah 

12, Ixf-siif =J5luJ. 

Th(! hdlowin^' list (in liadau, Envli/ Jlnh. IliJfi. 
|). iillO) also dates from the jieriod of the dynasty 
of Ui : 

1. Month of Sr-kin-ln((l (‘corn-reaping’: the later Adar). 

2. ,, Mnf, a:a<hku (of Gan-maHI). 

S. ,, ('eating of the Zlmuftt fruit’) 

4. ,, li/iii-m-bUkhu-ku (‘eating of the Khusi hil 

turd 

{). „ A'(-.v<(/(V) Ntn-a-zu (‘ mourning for Nin-a-zu ’). 

(1 ,, /vin-A'i/i-fl-zn (‘festival of the god Nin-a-zu'). 

(1) 7 ,, yi-kf-ti new year') 

(2) 8 ,, //tin-/Z miijt/(‘ festival of Hungi’), 

(.'{) 9. „ (‘third month’) 

(4) 10 ,, /.sin-nuifc/i (‘sutilimc fcatival’) 

(ft) 11, ,, Imn-an-nn (‘ festival of ears '('(Dl 

(0) 12. ,, h-iii-Me-kt-gdl. 

This serie.s rdearly hears a close relation.ship to 
that wliich we have re-constnnd-ed for (iudea’s 
time. It- certainly be^jins the year with the month 
of ^c-kiv-lcud (beijinnin^ of sjiririg), hut it still 
calls the seventh month ‘new year,’ and also 
retains Me-ki-rjdl as the last month of the autumn 
half-year, jirecisely as does the list of tJudea ; and, 
as it embraces a festival of Dun^i, it cannot have 
been redarded before the deification of that ruonareli 
(in the thirty-seventh year of his reij^n). 

Although the various series of months given 
above are drawn from doeuments discovered in tlie 
ruins of Tel lob, and must accordingly have been in 
'JSC in the kingdom of Sirgulla or Girsu in jiarti 
cular, yet in these lists, dating from the period 
anterior to Saigon till tliat of the kings of Ui, a 
considerable degree of diversity jiresents itself. 
Lists current in other districts would of <!our.se 
show a still greater diversity. Thus in Nijipur, 
for instance, as is shown by the documents of the 
University of I’eniisylvania about to bo published 
by 1‘, Kngelbert lluher, there was, in the period of 
the kings of Ur, a ditlerent set of names in use, 
viz., the Sumerian designations recognized through- 
1 Incorrectly traiiRcribcd from fip-kin-kiui or from i^e~illa^ 
*AfiV Rawl 4a gucM the form ATmi-/;/A’- na (with the* pro- 
longalion -na), the name of thia god, who is mentioned in the 
in8cri}>tinnH of (liidca an the consort of IS-khanna, W’ould pro¬ 
bably be more accuratelj transcribed Nin-gun-na. 


out Ilabylonia from the days of !(fammurabi till 
the late Bah. period (and also in Assyria); which 
ele.signnlions, however, were generally read as 
Semitic, and accordingly had at a later date simply 
the value of so-called ideograms. Tliis Sumerian 
group current in Nipjuir at that early date is as 
follows (we give in a second column the usual 
Semitic remlonngs which suKsequently came into 
use, and wdimli, a.s is well known, were adopted by 
tiic .lews dining the Kxile, and are letainod to this 
day in the .Icwish calendar); 

Bdr, lidr-but-gnrra, ltdr-zag-garra (‘New 
Year's nionlh’) ... . . Nisan 

Gvd-'n, Gud-Hi-iiv{-gn) (‘direction of the 

o\ ■).Tyyar. 

Sfini-iia, Shig-a^A-ga-se-ga (‘month of 

biii'kR').Sivan. 

S/tn iiumnn-a (‘niontli of Bowmg, seed- 
nionth') . . ... Taiijiiiuz 

llUInl-gar, Bil-ht-gar (‘month of fire- 

inaking’). Ab. 

Knt, Kin-lKhtar (‘uoik, or miimion of 
Ishlar’) . . ... Klul. 

l>ul, iHil-azngga HiH'M'tWwW) . . . Tishri. 

Gish-apin-du-a, Aptn-dti-a (‘plough-till¬ 
age ’) . . . .... MarohcHvan 

Oati-gan, Gan-gan-ud-du (‘coming forth of 

the clouds’(‘-'J).Kisinv. 

Ab-pa-vd-du, Ab-ud-du (‘coining forth of 
tlie Hoot! ’).... . . 'febeth. 

Agh a (‘curse of water’) or HinipJy Ash 
(‘eiirae’) . , ... Sihebay 

(‘grain-harvest’) . . . Ailai. 

{f)irig-i>e-ktn-kud, ac-kui~kud IJ-kam-ma . Intercalary 

Adar.) > 

'riie names of the Sumerian list recur commonly 
in contracts and letters dating from the ^Jammur- 
ahi dynasty, and are thenceforward found in the 
following lixed foim.s : 

Bat-zag-i/u), Gud-tn-tid, lShig~a, Shv-numuti-na, Bil-hil.gar, 
Kiii lshlar, IhU-azag, Apm-du-a (or Gii>h.afdn-dii-a), Gan 
gan-nd-du (subHequently Gan-gan-na always, hut Gim-gan-tud 
I 'du as late as the Kasaitie perioci), Ab-ud-du, Anh-a (subsequently 
Ash-u-an wa.h rnininoii), She-kiti-kud in tbe Ass.i r. and later 
Bab period, however, the names were generally \\ niton in an 
abbreviated form, thus: Bdr (or Bdr-azay)^ Gud, Slug, Shu, 
Btl, etc. 

From the period of tlie tJammurabi dynasty 
onwaids, however, we note the important fact that, 
beside.s the Sumerian names enumerated above, 
( heir Semiitr reinle.nngs are occasionally m<*t with, 
hut not alway.s the Maine designations as in later 
times. 

Thus we have Arakh RabUti (month of the ‘ great' gods Anu 
and Kn-hl) for Iklr-zag-gar (subsequently Nisan) ; Arakh Ayan 
for GwBsi-m (-Tyyur), Arakh She-via-\nvm], and probably 
also Khunitu, tor Shtg-a (=^ Mi van); Arakh 7'ur-zt (—month of 
Tninmuz) for Sha-numvn-na ( = Tumimi7., or liu’uz); Arakh 
Elunu and Arakh liluh tor Km-Isktar (subsequenlh IJtalxi- 
Kli’il) , Arakh SibUU (niuriLb of the Seven Stars or Pleiades) for 
Sr-knt-kud (later Ailaru); as also 'f'lru, Kinunu (‘ bra/.ier,' 
proliab)y= Kislev), Nabri, Banditti (wuth the variant 
JIfttmWt (='febeth I'i’J) and ‘festival of llamman* (t.Shebat-) 
de^natiuns not yet precisely identilied. 

The usual Semitic series of names (K. Sfi'i!) 
seems to have become jiermanently established in 
the days of the Kassite jieriod, and in the Assyr. 
age. We give it. here, together with the names of 
tlie corre.sponding month-deities (K. ‘2049-1-129 = 
ir.d/iv.* 33): 

yisannu (Nisan) Anu and En-Iil. 

Airu ()yvar) Ea as ihe * lord of mankind.’ 

Simannu (Sniin) Bin (moon-god). 

iJu'uzu (Tumniuz) The ‘hero Nin-ib (=TanimuE, 

or tlie Sun of Spring). 

Abu (Ab) Nin-gish-zidda (tire-god). 

Ululu (Elul) Ishtar (the planet Venus). 

1 Along with those, as the writer is privately informed by 
Pater E. Huber, occur names- singly, it is true—with which we 
are already acquainted from the lists given above, such as 
A‘ki-ti, ^u-e8h‘tiha, Jsin-makh, Ittin-an-na, lein-Afe-ki-adl, 
Mash-azag-ku, Kul-da-ku (cf. above Dun-da~ku or Shil-da-M), 
Jtiin-Nin-a-zu, i.e eight names, elsewhere specifically vouched 
for only in Radau'slist, together with a few otherwise unknown 
designations, such as Azag-zhim, Shasir-a^the-de-a-sar, Ui-du- 
dii (or Moush-wik [Y]). 

We find, further, in this period a month called Si-a-ga 
(perhaps also lain-a-ga), which should probably be identified 
with the Shig-a-A ga-ae-ga (iience a variant of i^lhig^Sivan) ot 
the Nippur list; also a month called Shu-gar gi-na (sTtru [?]; 
cl. Shu-gar‘gii=turru). 
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TishrUu (Tishri) Sluuimiili, the ' hero.' 

Arakh-aamna (MarchoRvan) Mardiik (tho planet Juppiter) 
Kisilimu (Klsle^) NiMyal (the planet Saturii)- 

J’ebUu (Teheth) Papsukal (uiesHen(irer of Aim and 

Islitar). 

Shahatu (ShehaO llainnian (Rtorin-prod). 

Addaru (Adar) Soven-;;0(i. 

Intercalary Adar Aasnr, father of the pods.’ 

The etyiuoloj^y of Mie.se Seiuitie names is nmeli 
more obscure tlian Miat of the eoirespomliiif? 
fiumerian desipiat.i<»n.s, wliich are for Ihe most 
larl quite intelh|^ihle. N'lsnn seems ori«(inally to 
lave meant ‘ interealary montli’;*' Airu, ‘the 
month of blossom or sjiroutinj; ’; Addaru is per¬ 
haps tlie ‘ dark ’ or ‘ f^loomy ’ month, and Kis'ditun 
jirohahly comes from tlie name, of the river-j^oddess 
Ktt-sdim ; a delinite origin can he assi<^ned only to 
Du'kzh { — 'rammuz) ana AraJch-xa7nnn, ‘ montli of 
the numeial eijijht.* 

It is obvious that the basis of this official Tlaf). 
calendar, more especially of its Sumerian tcrmin- 
olo'xy, IS formed by the conception of a mythical 
v'oi Id-year, which also dimly ai>]iears in the list of 
Ic'ii iialiiarch.s ^iven by Herosus and the Hook of 
(Tcnesis (heioic the Dehij^e). I’hc fust two moi ths, 
VIZ. that ot the ‘Divine throne of destiny ’ (/fdr- 
zrtff-qftr) and tiie 0\-month (fTitd-si-sd), helorij^ Mi 
tlie lii;;hest Iliad of j^oils, and also to the first man, 
as heiiij; the cieation of Ka (cf. in Heiosu.s, A!onts 
[ - Aiuru], who creates man ; Adapados, the Divine 
mediator or X670S; Amclov — mnfhi, ‘ man ’). Then 
follow seven months assigned severally to the 
jilanets, as also to the zodiacal signs from Gemini 
to Sagitlaiius, viz, Sivaii, ‘ hrick-month,’ or the 
month of the heavenly twins Sin and Nergal, and 
of the building of the lirst city (cf. Gn ‘M’) ; Tatu- 
r/iaz (Canciu ); A/) (month of the ‘ descent of fire,’ 
in the jieriod of the Assyr. king Sargon; cf. the 
Sunrnr, designation ‘fire-month’ and the name of 
the sixth lleh. patriarch 'J-ynrtd, ‘lire came 
down,’ ahhieviati'd Yared) ; K/ill (Ishtar, the 
Virgo of Mie zodiac); Tishrl (ihd-azay^ the ‘sacred 
mount,’ i.e the altar of incense formed like a 
terraced towel in the sky near Libra); Arokh- 
samnn (Scorjiio; as regards ‘ jdough-iiionth,’ cf. 
the Sumer. Ut)h, ‘plough,’ and Laniech, the name 
of the corresponding Heb. patriarch), and Kvilev 
(the ‘clouds’ of which foreshadow the Deluge). 
Moreover, just as in (Jenesis the Deluge takes 
place in connexion with Noah, so the next two 
months in Ibis calendar, viz. j'cheth and Shabal 
(Sumer, ‘coming of the flood’ and ‘curse of rain,’ 
reH]>oclively, and, in the zodiac, Cajuicoriius and 
Aquarius, the watery region of the sk}), carry an 
unmistakable reference to the I.>eluge, while the 
future burning of the world is symtiolized by the 
la.st month, Adar (Pisces, but in liah. astronomy, 
also ‘ lighthouse’or Pharos).* These cosmological 
ideas must, therefore, have been stamped ujion the 
calendar system not later than the age of the kings 
of Ur. 

liesides the Semitic names of the months already 
specified, there must have been other Semitic 
systems of nomenclature, of which, unfortunately, 
only a few isolated examples have come down to 
us. Thus we find, as far back as the days of the 
Ur dynasty, a month called Dapitam (sometimes 
Dali), which was perhajis identical with the Sumer. 

1 The aRHipninp ol the intercalarv month to the supreme deity 
of Assj na hIiowb that the Assyr. calendar likewise is of Bab. 
oripui. 

*<* Cf. the Arab, nasa’a, * to inlemilute a month,’ 'This deriva¬ 
tion would Buppest that at an earlier period tite year bcpaii v\ith 
Airu, the ‘ coronation-month ’ of the ABRyiiaii kings; and, in 
point of fact, the inneriptions hear witnesH to a ‘second Nisan,’ 
t.e. an intercalary Nisan. 

s To the constellation Pisces corresponds the ‘ great mountain ’ 
of Zee 4f wliich in Rev S*’ is actually called 6poc irvpi 
Kai6tJitvov ; quite close to it, in Aries, Htands what in Zee 4^ is 
called the meiidrah, and in Rev & wip. Tlie ‘ mountain ’ which 
Bel climbs with shouts (WAI iv. 11, 41a) is depicted on the Bab. 
leal-cylindora in storey-form. 


Bd-lal { — daMti; possibly wc have here Mie origin 
of the later Tehetli). Kroiii Me.sojiotamia, again, 
iu the ]»erio<l of ^lamiiiurahi, comes tli(‘ name 
Jhnz-zarru (from Ihrid-narra, ‘hostile cohliics.s’ 
[’]). The As.syrians, Loo, weie acquainted vith 
the usual Semitic ajipellations, hut also u.sed names 
like Klu-biu\ Kusallu (=:Sivan), 7'(iiii/^hirti , 01 
Taviliru (?), the last of wliicli would mean ‘ rain- 
month ’ ( = Teheth), Pd-bdbi, ‘ ojicning ol the gate,’ 
•mdiahly some religious ceremony ( = 'l'ammuz), 
Mukhur ilAin (as eaily as ILulad-nirfiri 1.), and 
itheis found in the so-called Cappadocian tablets 
diseus.sed by Golesehinell’ anil Delitzsch. It is 
tViereiore interesting to note the list in V. llawl. 
43, which, though a mcie fragment, originally 
contained tliree series of names, for the most part 
purely Semitic : 

Sivan: Afinaim Shn’i rliuri Kusalli. 

Tuiiiiiiue: Apal J'ac-bdbi AKandtt. 

Elul: Zfitrj/dfio/i (?mjni) ... t7'|irr<2fi. 

TiHhri; . . Lnluhf Ltkyit(l\ti. 

Sheba^: Ihtdzn Si/diti 

Adar: Khvl-duUba-uddu^ Jsin-Me.ki-pdl Karddti. 

The second group seems t-o liave h(*en eiirront 
especially among the Semitic iiihahit-aiil s of Pdam ; 
for, according to Scheil, Nfmnircs, x. H), Semitic 
contract tablets from Elam of the early Babylonian 
age furnish the following imjiortaiit, smies : 

Tishri. the luunlb of Lalubum {.-'\'\h\\\\) 

AniKli-Huiima : ,, „ rpi/iu (‘tlic ploughing of 

Uic field of (lOd ’). 

Kislev: ,, ,, Shrrkliuin, ejdnu. 

'I’clicth: „ „ Taink/iintm (cf the Assyrian 

n 11 »i 1 tlI Mukh urililni ). 

Slirliat-; „ „ Zihlitiim'^ 

Adar: ,, „ Etfd-ih-Shr.kin-kvd (\wA\ax\i'H\ 

of tlio field of dod'), and 
Ada 

Nisan: ,, „ Sheikhutn She-kiu-kuil-a 

lyyar; „ „ Kfi(ir>,lnibiinti{fi kharahu,‘lo, 

ciiltnation’ pj). 

Sivan: „ „ Lakhkhum ('i). 

'Tuinmuz: „ ,, J>titnnn ("I). 

Ah: „ „ .1/c. . 

Kliil; „ ,, AVm/i 

A dislocation to tliv extent of one month, intro¬ 
duced into IMam juohahly at a latei jioriod, is 
indicated by an isolated icference in II. Uawl. 49, 
No, 1, col, J, 2: ‘the month lidr-ttzag-(/ar (Nisan) 
= the month Gud (lyyar) iu Elam.' Another 
Elamite name,/iJor-A'An/(‘sheep-mouth’[?]; cl. the 
name of tlie Elamite deit}^ Lakkiirat-il = Kuk- 
huntUr), is mentioned in Scheil, op. rU. ix. 3‘2, as 
occurring in documents of the 6th and 7th cents. 
B.C., which elsewhere make use of the ordinary 
ahhieviatcd Bab, ideograms. As every month but 
Tishri has been traeed in these, Scheil is probably 
correct in sujqiosing that lia-khul was an Elamite 
name for it. It is also jiossihle that, the twelve 
Elamite gods enumerated by Ashiii hanipal im¬ 
mediately after the seven deities wor.shijijied by 
the kings, i.e. the planetary deities, were originally 
gods of the months. The twelve are as follow 


Liiaii j auiiibiuiii;, »:}uuguiu, iidiiii i/u, uiiu 

Kmdakarhu. The list is a vndavye of Seniitic 
(Kagih, Slindfinu, Bilala, Nahsa, Nabiitu) and 
native Elamite names. 

We liave thus seen that in Babylonia the 
nomenclature of the months varieil accoiding to 
period and locality, and tiiat eventually that 

J iarticular system which is first attested by 
locuiiients from Nippur in the age of the kings of 
Ur sujierseded all the others. ’I’lie two great 
divisions of tlie year began respectively in spring 
(previous to 3000 B.C., in the sign of Gemini; from 
1 Diis name is transmitted in Sumerian only ; KhulAubba is 
a frequently uientioned toof of worship. 

s Inexact spelling of Silitttum ; in the Qilgamesh epic (Song 6). 
sum is the name applied to the mother of the horse tiiat Ishtar 
loved, i.e. probably the astroiiominal Tegasus (SitUUu is there¬ 
fore the plur. majeet. tor Pegaeue). 
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3000 to lOOO B.c. in Taunis; fronj I(M)0 ii.c. 
Aries), arul in autumn (Saj^ittarius, S<‘orpio, and 
Lihra, ioi corresponding jieriods). At first the year 
itself rniglit begin either in spring or in autumn, 
but in no long time there arose the recognition of 
a definite date for its eoinniencement, viz. either 
in Nisan or in Tishri, with a second Adar or second 
Klul as intercalary, according to period and 
locality. It may well be the case that the practice 
of beginning the year wntli autumn was a Chal 
da'an one, thus covering Ur, (Ursu, and the regior 
east oi the 'Pigiis, and that the beginning witl 
spring belonged to Babylonia jiroper—Nippur, 
Babylon, etc. While it was the custom under 
bamnuirabi to intercalate a second El hi, we find 
that under his successors the intercalation of : 
second Adar already jirevailed ; in the reign o; 
Abeshua, in fact, we liave one instance of ar 
intercalary Nisan, with which should be compared 
the hemerology in K. 2514 + 4101, as also tin* sug¬ 
gestion alrcjuly made, that at one lime the year 
began with lyyar. I’erhaps this was actually tl 
eaily Assyr. practice. 

Similarly it is probable that the observance of a 
lunar year of 354 days, with months of 30 and 29 
days alternately, and with an intercalary month 
every 2nd or 3rd year, was of Clialdiean origin, 
w hereas tlieyear of 300 days may be hypotheticiUly 
assigned to J’hihyloiiia (see above). As a matter of 
fact, the temiile aichives of Telloh, dating from 
the jieriod of the kings of Ur, suggest in all 
probability an intercalary cycle of 19 years, the 
additional month being introduced in the third 
year four times successively, and in the second 
year three times successively. Thus, e.ff., the 
intercalary year synidironized with the 28th and 
31st years of king Dungi, and likewise w'ith his 
42nd, 44th, and probably bis 46tli year ; as also 
with tlie 3rd, 5tii (7th), and 9th years of (iimil-Sin ; 
so that during the intermeduite reign of Bftr-Sin 
the intercalation would fall in his 3rd, 6tii, and 
9th years (cf. L. MeH.serscliiiiidt’s list in A. 
.Jeromias, Da.9 Alter der hnh. Astr.'^, Leipzig, 1909, 
p. 88i.). 

In regard to tlie ivcek, we find a similar contrast 
between the practice in Chaldiea, i.e. among the 
nomadic and West Semitic tribes, and that of the 
Bab. state religion, in w'hich the worship, not of 
the moon, hut of Shamasli and Marduk, was the 
dominant factor. As has been ingeniously argued 
by Sayce — with the imlepend«>nt support of 
Wincklcr and Jensen—from early Assyr contract 
tablets found in Cappadocia, the most ancient 
division of the month was into w'eeks of five days, 
the yiiar accordingly having 72 weeks (which pre- 
supjioses, moreover, a year of 360 instead of 354 
days), as was also the case in ancient Egypt, wdiere 
a week of ten days—originally, no doubt, a double¬ 
week of 2x5 days—was re(*<ignized (for other 
instances of the five-day w'cek in Africa, .lava, 
and Sumatra, sec ]». 64“). In the hemcrologies of 
the library of Ashui Iniiiipal, however, in which 
apparently every inont/h consisted of 30 ilays,* wx; 
find entries from a Clialdiean calendar w ith months 
of 30 and 29 days, according to wdiich new moon 
fell on the 1st day of the 1st luontli and of alternate 
months thereafter, while a penitential day of some 
kind was observed on the 7th, I4tli, 21st, and 28tli 
days of the 1st niorifh, and on the [5th, 12th, and] 
I9th of the 2nd month, and so on throughout the 
year ; here, therefore, we have quite plainly a week 
1 The coinpletc seriea consisted of fifteen tablets. Of these. 
Nob. 2 (11 Nisan), 4 (Sivan), 8 (II Elul), 10 (Murcliesvan), 12 
(T’ebeth), 13 (Shebat) and Ifi (II Adar) have survived, in full 
or in part ; but only tablets 8 and 10 have been published (IFA / 
iv.2 82, 38). From the variants furnished by Finches we ma> 
infer that all the tablets contained approximately the same 
festivals. The name of the series was inbu (the moon-g'od as 
•fruit' that grows of itself [cf. WA/ Iv. 9. 22]) Ml-ar^itn (i.e. as 
•lord of the month 'X 


of 7 days,* A like result follows from the division 
given in K. l70(Cww. Texts, xxv. 50), viz., l8tday,new 
moon ; 7tli day, moon as a kidney, i.e. half-moon ; 
15th <lay, full moon (elsewhere shmmdtu ; Old Egyp. 
smd t), and from the (Jreatioii epic, 5, 15 6'.- 
Aecording to this hemerology, the festivals obser¬ 
ved every month—apart from the specifically Chal- 
dieaii festivals already named—were as follows:— 
Tlie Nuh(ttfn, or 'nuptial couch’ of the god 
Marduk of Babylon and his consort ^arprmit (cf, 
Asurb. ix. 11), on the 3rd, 7th, and I6th days, and 
on the hdlowing ilays (the 4th, 8th, and 17th) the 
Ah-ah or E^SrAu festival of the god Nebo. 

On the Ist, 2nd, 13th, 15th and 16th, 18th and 19th, 
20th and 21st and the ‘22nd days, sacrifices to the 
gods Sliamash, Bclit-inatati (‘mistress ol lands’), 
Sin and Makh {i.e. Kftbatu, ‘ the exalted ’), and to 
Sin and Makh only, on the 29th. 

Thc/SV-i/ar festival of Endil and Nin-lil (cf. A'^urb. 
i. 12) on the 12tli, and the ‘ bright day,’ the Sc-gntr 
festival of Sill and Shamush on the 20tli. 

I’lie festival of Shainash and Rammaii (summei 
sun and winter sun) on the 23rd. 

The fe.stival of En-egal (‘ lord of the palace,’ 
i.e. juobably, of the under world) and of Nin-egal 
(‘ mistress of the palace ’) on the 24th. 

'Fhe festival of the goihless Cur as Mie consort of 
Nergal on the 27th ; this whs associated with the 
imminent disapjiearance of the waning (or so-called 
Nergal) moon, as w’as also the Jlahhuht (‘ to he 
home or w'ashed aw^ay ’; cf. Heh. mahbiil, ‘the 
Flood ’) of Nergal on tIie2Htli. Sacrifices to Ka, tfie 
god of the watery legioii of the heavens, and his 
consort Makh, w’ere also made on the ‘26th and 28th. 

'Phat the majority of these festivals were of 
astral origin appears from their manifest connexion 
with the course of the moon ; from the fact that 
most of the sacrifices had to he oflered in the 
evening or by night; and, finally, from the explicit 
mention of the worship of the ‘ star of the waggon ’ 
on the loth and 25tli of the month. 

The calendar in WAl v. 48 refers not to festi¬ 
vals, hilt to the iierformnnee or omi.ssion of certain 
actions; we are told, e.g., that the 10th oi lyyar 
and the 27th of ’Paniiniiz are ‘ favourable for judp- 
nienf ’ (oi, ‘lor administering justice’), tin* 20th of 
lyyar is a time for ‘ killing a goose,’ the 21sf for 
• quarrels,’ the 25tli ‘ not to take a wife,’ etc. 

'rhere were also fcjstivals, hoAvever, whi( li were 
observed not every month, hut in some particular 
month, thus resembling the great festivals of 
iiioderii times. Chief among these was the New 
Year festival {Zag-mug or Akttu), which was 
celebrated with great pomp from the 1st to the 
10th of Nisan : on the 8th Marduk came forth in 
solemn jirocession from his temjile of E-sag ilia, to 
the house of piayer or sacrifice situated outside 
the city in order to celebrate his marriage with 
Sarpanit, returning thereafter from the suburb of 
i^hu-aiiiia to Babylon on the 11th ol Ni.sau (cf. 
Nehuchadn. ii. 57). In Siiipar the corresponding 
festival of Shamash was held on the 7th of Nisan, 
ami was repeate<l at the beginning of the second 
half-year, on the 7th of Tishri. 

On the 4th ol lyyar was celebrated the rnarriage- 
fea.st of Neho and Ins consort Taslmiit (K. .501 = 
Harper, Letters, No. 113, and cf. above the Ah-ab 
festival), and on the 10th of lyyar there was in 
Sippar a festival of Sharnash, with which the 
coronation fiistival in Assyria—the king being le- 
garded as the incarnation of the sun-god (cf. 20, 
number of .Sliaiimsh and ideogram for king)—was 
perhaps connected. 

1 This re(|uired to be adjusted, however, by reckoning a week 
of ten days (from the 20th to the 29tfi) at the end of every 
second month. 

2 On the other hand, the week of five days is presupposed 
in WAI iii. fifi, No. 8 , lines 17-26; lst-6th day, new moon; 
6th-10th. kidney (half-moon); llth-16th, full moon. 
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On tlie ITMi of Sivaii—tlui month of the moon- 
pod—the Akitu festival was held in Harran, the 
ancient lunar city of Mesojiotamia; in Arlada, 
however, it fell on the 17th of Elul, the montli of 
the poddcss Islitar, who was pcatly venerated in 
thal city. A foocessional festival of the * mistress 
of Babylon ’ was held there on the 25th of Sivan 
(Asiirh. viii. SKl-lOO). 

On the 3rd of Tammuzthe pods of Ereeh returned 
from a procession at Eridu—a ceremonial umlouht- 
e<lly connected in some way with the ‘ death- 
mouniinps’ {ki-h(ul) held in that month on account 
of the summei lanpiiishinp of Tammuz, the pod ol 
sprinp and of vi'petation (cl. Ezk 8^^). In Ah, the 
montli of the Sirius festival and of the zodiacal 
constellation Leo—the sacred h(‘aat of Ishtar—a 
pi eat f(!ast was celebrated in honour of that pod- 
dess (Asurb. cylinder B. 5, 16), but it was 

nresiimably repeated in the lollowinp month, 
Elul (‘the corn-ears of Ishtar’), as we know to 
have been act-iially the case in Arbela (see above). 

Coriespondinp to the festival of Shama.sh in 
Sip]iar on the loth of lyyai, a sacrificial fea-st in 
honour of the sun-pod was also observed in that 
city in tlie month of Marchesvan. 'I'liis, however, 
t<»ok jdace on the 15th of the month —the jirecise 
date, thercf*)ie, on which Jeroboam instituted f-be 
festival of the two polden (salves in Bethel (1 K 12'-), 
the calves beinp (Miiblematic, at least in the Inst 
instance, of the waxinp and waninp moon, thouph 
the ii^stival may have been intended simply to 
repre.sent that of Sukktdh (‘ Booths’), with a post¬ 
ponement from the 15th of Tishri to the saiee day 
of the followinp month. 

h'or the month of Kislev a sjaudal ejdiemeris in 
a late-Babylonian fninscrijit has been nreseived 
(lleisner, /li/mveti, 1S5K), No. vii. ji. 144). With cer¬ 
tain days of this ninth or wiiiLsr month, viz., the 
4th aim 7th, 8th, 10th, 12th and 13th, L^th and 16th, 
22nd and 25th, and finall.> the 2f)th, this doiaiiiient 
associates c(irtain temjde-festivals in v'arious cities ; 
c.ff. with the 4th, that of Maiduk in E-Temen- 
an-ki (in Babylon), the Ishtai festival in Dhr- 
Kuripalzu, ami that of the ‘mistress of Ninfi’ (in 
the district east of the 'Pipris) ; with the 15th that 
of Ash-kur in Sadinm. As the ‘2t)th is assoeiuled 
with the festival ‘of the pod Nerpal’ without 
indication of locality,—and therefore jirobably 
common to all Bahylonia,—this function pre- 
sumahly re])resents the day of Neipal's death at 
the winter solstice (21st Dec.) or ‘the mourning 
for the (huith of Eii-me-shana.’ 

In the month of Shehat, as A\e learn from A.surb. 
ii. 134, the city of Kalakli okserved the festival of 
Ninih, the chief deity of Nineveh, and there was a 
similar eelehralion in Elul, the month of Ishtar. 
Aecordiiip to the list, of month-pods in K. 
2040-i 120 ( ll'AI iv,- 33 a, at the foot), Shehat was 
dedieated to Papsnkal, tlie niessenper {siikallu) of 
Ann and Tshtar—in reality a representation of 
Tammuz as a youtli (ef. Bah. ftd/m = ‘ child’), and 
thus a deity allied in character to Ninib. 

Eimilly, on the 15th of Adar a scdemii sacrifice 
was offered to Sliamash in the city of Sippar, as 
also on the 3rd of Eliil, the eorresjiomlinp month 
v)f the other half-year. Whether the .lewish feast 
of Purim, which was likewise observed on the 15th 
of Adar, was in any way connected with this 
Sliamasli festival still remains a matter for 
investipation. The celebration of the Jewish 
fe.stival lasted from the 13th to the 15th of Adar, 
while on the 13th of Tyyar the Assyr. eponyms 
entered upon office by pronouncinp the words pilru 
Asur Ilaaad aqruru^ ‘as 1 cast the lot of Asur 
and Pladad ’ (ch the conjunction of Sliamash and 
lladud everywhere else; and with gardru cf. the 
Heb. gSrdl, ‘lot,’ probably an altered form of 
gOrdr). In Est 3’ the act of casting lots (nia = ‘ri'u) 


IS manifestly associated with the accession and 
leposition (Nisan to Adar) of Ilamari, the INusian 
piand vizier, i.e. the chief ejmiiym : it would theie- 

e seem that the name of the feast tak(‘s its 
oiipin from this event. 

Had we a single comjileti* calendar of the annual 
festivals observed in any of the more important 
centres of worship in Babylonia or Chaldiea, as, 
e.g., Nippm oi Babylon, or apain, IJi or Eridu, we 
could, of course, pive a, more exact deseiiption of 
the v'arious festivals. Even as it is, however, the 
astral origin of most ol the functions is (luite 
unmistakable. We have heie, ac<‘ordinply, a fresh 
corroboration of the fact that, amongst ti»e ]»eople 
ol the ancient East llnue was no sueJi tiling as an 
agricultural festival without a ladipious basis. 
’I’lie two intenists were combined from the first, 
even amongst nomads, but most completely, of 
course, amongst tillers of the soil. 

In (ionclusion, sometbing i(‘mains to be said wdth 
regard to the luobable Dnqni of the Babylonian 
—or more nreci.sely, j>ci linns, the CMialdiean *— 
calendar. This prohhmi is (do.sely connecl.iHl with 
that r(igardinp the origin of the zodiac with its 
twelve divisions. The crux of the piohlem lies in 
the further question whether the (Mialdieans had 
observed the ]>benomenon of jireccNsion, i.e. the 
advance of the c(|uiiioctia] point by one zodiai'al 
sign every 2160 (one-twelftli of 250*20) years—a 
question urulouhUidly to he answered in the 
affirmative. The list of monthly .stars, with their 
relative degrees, given by Pinches in JliAS, 1900, 
pp. 573-5, shows eleaily that the Babylonians, on 
the ground of (‘ally traditnui, lixed the lieginning of 
the zodiac-al series at the (‘astern end of Gemini (ef. 
llommel, Avfsatzc w. AhhatulL, 1901, ]». 459), and 
that accordingly their calendar must have origin¬ 
al tid c. 5000 l(.c. Tins IS coiioborated by the 
delineations earviMl ujion boundary stones dating 
from the Kassite period, the.se being based ujion an 
euuatoiial zodiac hegiuning with the twin dragons, 
'riie figure (iorriwponding to the latter—tw'o heads 
of panthers oi lions uiion one neck—also ]>lays an 
imjiortant j>art on the seal-cylinders, and some¬ 
times occurs in eon junction \\dt,h the severed head 
of Adapa, the god of (•r(^atioTl, of whose blood 
mankind was formed on the morning of creation 
(oi at the beginning of the world). The actual 
beginning of the woild, however, wdiich is anterior 
to the creation ol man, w as dat,(‘d as far hack a.s 
the period of Cancer, i.e. about 700UB.C. ; and this 
ancient astrological tradition is also iinnlied by the 
Egyptian zodiac found in Dendcrali (dating from 
the Koruan imperial period, but of Cbaldtean 
origin), wdii(;b likewise begins with Cancer. For 
in (’ancer were situated the two contiguous 
dragons, one—that, w ith the head of a lion—repro- 
.senting 'I'iAmat, the other—with the vulture’s 
head—Kingu, her consort. The dragon with the 
lion’s head, as a symbol of the b(‘pinning of the 
world, is touml upon ancient seal-cylinders almost 
as fiXMiuently as the twin-dragon with tw'o luuids 
u]Mm one neck just alluded to 

The I'aurus era (c. 30()()-10Ul) H.C.), imrm^diately 
succeeding tluitof Gemini, is indicated by a sketcli 
frequently repioduced on seal-cylinders, that, 
namely, in wliieh the liero Gilgames waters the 
wiUl-ox at the streams tlow’ing from the vase 
bearing the young shoot—the treelet of Tammuz ; 
while the twdn-heroes (Jilgauies and En-ki-kak 
(Eabani ?), w'lio are quite as frequently depicted 
together, point rather to the pievious era. The 
shoot of Gilgame.s, ildakku (earlier iSddkJcu^ 

1 As Chaldina, t e. the district to the west of the Euphratc.s, 
and perhaps eiiibracinp Kostoni Arabia, was the native soil of 
a!>trulog.>, and thus, too, of the earliest knowledire of the stars, 
it is aitrVether likel.v that the ‘ Babylonian * (udendar has its 
origin in the same region, and not in Babylonia proper, which 
lies between the Euphrates and the Tigris. 
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Snnier. gi&-a-am, i.e. ‘ trca of the water of the 
wiJd-ox ’), the i>dp0ij^ of Proiiietlieus, is not re<t5i red 
to in tin; siirvivjn;^ tni^onoiits of tJie ejwe, hut it is 
mentioned in the ancient Sumernin hymn ot Ncr<^sil 
((Jun. Texts-, XV. 14, linear)). It is (jiule m keepin*; 
with this that M’e lind Gilgames (Oiion) with Ids 
ship (Argo), tlie Ihill, and the rivei Kridanus (ef. 
Eridu in Clnildma?) in close j)io\imity to one 
another among the slars. 

The most ancient names of months so fai iilcn- 
titied, VIA. tho.se current in tlie [XMiod of luigal- 
anda and the earlier Sargon, are not direct)\ 
conMe< ted with the .signs of tlie zotli.-ic. The rela¬ 
tion i.s of a more indirect kind, inaNmiich as (he 
festivals of the gods fiiicJuding, in particular, Nin- 
(»irsu = Ninih, Tslekhanna, tin; Sc«»ipion-goddes.s, 
Itildiii, and IJa’u, and also, even at that early date, 
Tiir-zi = Tammiiz) are of astral origin. Neveitlic- 
less, in the case of the Sumerian senes, traceahle 
from the age of the kings of Ur and enirent till 
the later Hah. juuiotl—a series whndi must at one 
time have hegnn with the ox-month (Gnd sidi 
— lyyar ; ef. above, the Aasyi. eoionation teslival, 
and the ancient practice of intercalating a month 
aftei Nisan insteail oj Adar)—the conneMon with 
the zotliac is perfectly uhviems. 'I'lie reiuler should 
compare what has already been said (in ileahng 
with the woild-yeai) legal ding the various names. 
The ap[)ellations (ind-sidi ('rnunis), Hriek-month 
(Gemini, and the huilding of the lirst cit> K tin* 
‘Ishtar montli’ Elul, and the ‘ saeied hil) (the 
altar in the constcdlation Lihra) are of them¬ 
selves quite sutheient to placi' the matter heyond 
douht. 

LiTKiiATiniit — III addiliori to the works mentioned throuKh- 
%iif (tie iirliolr, refereiiee ma.i be made to the tollowinij F. 
Thururui-Diinirm, ‘ Anciens iioiuh de iiiois cliuldt eiis,’ in ./.I 
vii ;u;; (ct /Ma.i/o iv. s.if, v 7:t), H Radau, AVir/v 
JJi.stDH/, I'KMl, jiji ;!87 .’$07 (‘Tlic iNaines of Die 
Moiitti-'), uiDi the \er> full review by F. Tliureau-DanKiii in 
ZA w nil ii“i; C, H. W Julius, ‘The \iiionte Duleiular.' 
in , 7tb «ei vol. i (liKKi) pp. (cf also the 

present writei s fFVion/n.v.f der 0V(»;r n (ioarh. de.'t alien 
Orients, Munich, litOI, p 221, note 1 ) , H. Winckler, * ilimiin I, 
Kfib'iider, II M\Uuih,’ hi /1/for Toinefi ii (l!MiO) aiul 

‘ Astruiioiiiischi s mvtholo};iselies,' it m (I'Xll) 1711-211 , F. X. 
iCtndci, ‘ Darl<‘i,’-iiiiu'eii u These ii iiber .illliati dbronolofrie,’ 
in ZA \xii (lO(IS)bd 7s , T G Pinches, VVic Aniherst Tnhletis, 
London, UIO.S, Introil. in. ‘ The Calendar ' (]>p Mx-xviii) 

Fit. 11 diviivii<.i.. 

CALENDAR (Huddhist).— Huddhism has no 
general system ol its ovvn lor measuring tinms 
and .seasons. In the land of its bitth the new 
religion uas, in almost every paiticultir, influ¬ 
enced h\ pievailing Ihrihmanical thought and 
piactice. In ancient India (he nionth.s were lunar, 
and the ealendai varied in dilleient pait.s <if the 
country. Every month, including the intercalary, 
or thiiteentli, had its malutfnnpt, or ‘excellence.’ 
'Pile Buddhist year was based upon the ancient 
Ilrahmanical rule that every new-moon day (r/^rr.vrr), 
and eveiy full-moon d.*iy (patmtimiosit), should he 
set apart for lebgiou.s oiiservances. In later times | 
the init'rmedinte quarter-moon da\ s were also held 
sacred, 'Die numher of fast d;i\> (upftva.sntha) 
was conse(]ueiitly iricrea.sed in Buddhi.sm to lour 
every month, or one per week 

.Anotlici Hindu idea was inc<irpoiate,d into Bud- 
dhi.srn in its idjservauce of seasons. Hinduism 
cclehrated the. junction of six scason.s, viz. .spring, 
summer, the rains {onrsn), fiulumn, wintei, ami 
the season of dew and mist. Buddhism added to 
these oihcis of its own, Imt now generally oh- 
.serves only three seasons- summer, the rains, and 
winter 

Pile festival oi the New Year has been uiii- 
MMsally obserxml from earliest limes. It cehv 
hrates tlic victory oi light over darknes,s. In 
Buddhist countiu‘s it signifies the triumph of 
Buddhism (ivm ignorance. The corresponding 
Hindu festival is called Makara Hahkrdnti. In 


India, tJii.s marks the termination of the inaus¬ 
picious month Pau.sa, and tlie beginning of the 
sun’s northern eowrs^e [utfartyniot) in the heavens. 

Four era.s are commonly cunent among Hindim 
in India, hut none is oif Buddliist origin. In 
Burma, however, the third, the religions era, 
dates Ironi ">43 B.C., the year in winch Gautama 
Buddha is supposed to have entered virvona. 

In (Mi'iia the IJuddhistH have arranged their 
calendar ol festivals and fasts to suit the (3iinese 
iiiont lis, uliicli aie lunar. In the popular calendar 
(}iei<* IS ri<i menfmn of anything asl lonomical. Gl. 
art. CylLKNDAlf (Gliine.si*). 

In Ceylon each Buddhist monk is siijqio.sed to 
kecji .'1 calernlar (Ufa), from which he learns tJie 
ttuvn tt-hawd (the length of the shadow, hy which, 
according to rules laid down, varying with the 
time of jcai, Hie hour of the day rmiy he known), 
the age of the moon, and the yeai.s that have 
♦“lapsed since the death of Buddha. 

In the .lapanese calendar, as introduced from 
China, the year is divided into liinai months (see 
Calkndar [.Japnnc'se]). In IS7‘2 the .lapanese 
<iIoveniment decided to discontinue the sy.sietri of 
lunar months and adopt the Giegoiian calendar. 

4'he Tibetan ,system of reckoning lime is of 
mixed Western and (^liinese origin. It is hy the 
twelve year and sixty year cycles of .lnp[iitei, 
whieh have been derived through India from tlie 
West, but Mutli the substitution ot some Chinese 
astrological Hums for the Indian, the Tibetans 
having ilerived their chronological system mainly 
from India, x\ith their Buddliism. 

In all Bnddhrt lands the weekly last is more or 
less strictly ohsi'wed, I’lie coniim'inoriitive and 
other festivuils, in the various eounliies, dillei 
considerably, Imth in regard to the time of theii 
I ohseivance and the manner in which they are 
celebia,ted. 

See, further, Fe.stiVAI..'? (Buddhist). 

Liti.raicuk — Monicr-Williams, Jli-nhmnnimn and Hindu 
ism-*. IH'U, also liuddktsm, . A M B Irwin, The Hur- 
ineye Calendar, 11101 , R, Spence Hardy, liastern Mnnachion, 
lS.Mt, J G Scott, The Ihinnnu, ISS.', ISSKl, also Hanna, l!)i)(i, 
Cet/lon Ahnanae, 18(52; Edkins, Chinese liiiddhism, 188(1, 
William Bi arasen, i/aiwinesr Chronolvneal Tables, 1880 . L. A. 
Waddell, Lham and its Mysteries, 

.1. H. Bvtksdn 

CALENDAR (Celtic).—i. Precedence of night. 
— A c(“itain knowledge of astronomy is ascnbed 
to the Druids by Ciesar {dr Befl. Gall, vi. 14 : ‘ They 
discu''S and impart H> the youth many things rc‘- 
gardingtbe stars and their motion, the exl.ent of 
(he universe and the earth ’) and I’oniponius Mela 
(iii. 2), and .some jias.sages of Irish texts support 
thf*ir .statements. But this knowledge probably 
did not sui'iiass the jirimitive astronomy ot barbaric 
races everywhere, .suHieient to adjust roughly 
the lunar and solar years ; and it w jis doubtless 
mingled w'lth a.strology (see Dltirms). Dnr a<“- 
quaintanee with the old Celtic calendar depemK 
mainly on a few classical references, on scatteicd 
imtices in Irish and Welsii texts, and on the fing- 
ineiits of the ca](‘ndar of (^oligny. 'Phe Celtic 
yeai was a lunai year. This is attested hy a |»ass- 
age in I’liny (// 7 V xvi. 44) referring to fhr pluck¬ 
ing of the mistletoe by the Druids This i.s done 
‘ ante omnia sexta luna, (juae prineipia mensiuin 
annoninique his facit, et .seculi post trieesimum 
annnni, quia jam vinum abumb* haheat nec sit 
sni dimidia.’ While it has been snpjio.sed Ironi thi.s 
pas.sage that the Celts counted jieriods of time 
irom the sixth day of the moon, there is rea.son to 
helie\e, a.s de Kuci points out [RCe.l xix. 26), that 
‘the jihiase . . . farit . . . triresitnnm annum 

IS a general indication of the place of the moon 
in the Gaulish calendar, and that the subject ol 
farit represented by quae ia luna and not sexta 
lunaT Thus each month, year, and cycle of thirty 
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yearM v\uuJd begin witli a mj\v moon, not on tlie 
.sixth day of the moon (cf. JuJIiaii, Kecharchcs sur 
la rel. gauL, Bordeaux, 11>U3, j). f>3, where thi.s 
view is also adoj)<ed). 'Phis eustom of counting 
time by tlie moon is lurlher attested by Ciesar (du 
lull. G(dl. vi. 18), who says that tlie Gauls ‘ deline 
the divisions of every season, not by the nunibei 
ot days, but of nights; their birthdays and the 
beginning of montTis and years tliey obseive in 
siieh an order that the day folloxNs the night.’ 
Many passages in Irish and NN’elsh texts show 
incidentally that this method of counting by nights 
prevailed ; ‘three nights’ or ‘nine nights’ are 
freijuently referred to, ora space ol time is counted 
ironi such a night ; or, when a certain niiiiiiter 
of days and nights is refened to, ‘nights’ jirecedes 
‘days.’ Generally also when ‘night’ is used, it 
means a night and a day (ef. our ‘se’nnight,’ 

‘ foi(night’). Thi.s is in accoidance with Indo- 
European usage (see Selirader, litudlr/x. der wdoger. 
Alteitinnshandc, Strasshurg, 1901, p. 8451.). 

2 . The calendar of Coligny.—A number of 
bronze fragments of a cahuKiar were discovered, 
together uith Iragments of a statue of a god, 
at (’oligny, near Lyons (the region formerly in¬ 
habited by the Sequani), in 1897. The calendar 
had pndiably been .set uj) in a temple dedicated to 
the god. NV’hile some philologists liave main¬ 
tained that its language is Ligurian, it is generally 
Isdieved to be (.hdtic, though it.s |dace in the 
Gellicgioup is n<»t precisely lixed. The calendar 
is generally dated towards the second half of the 
I St cent. A. 1). i’he Iragments as lestoied show’ 
that ii had been engraved on a hmg bronze tablet, 
and that it covered at least a period of live yeuis. 
Tlieie are in all sixteen eofumns, fourteen of 
wliieli give vertieally four months each, and tw’o 
thice months each; in all, sixty-two muntliK. 
The.se two cohiiims are headed hy an intcrealary 
month, which occn])ie 8 donhle Uie Hpa<*e of an 
ouhnary month. Ea<-h month is lieadeil hy its 
title, preceded in (he case of the month called 
Saniou hy the w'oid Mil), and in other cases by 
the initial M. This woi<l in id has been explained 
as meaning ‘niontii’ (liCrl xix, ‘215, xxi. 23; 
cf. Ir. '//!), Welsh mis, ‘month’); hut Loth contests 
this intei pretation [ItCrl x\v. 130). To the title 
aie adiled in the ca.se of months of 30 days, Ma'I’, 
and in the case of months ot 29 days, ANM, except 
in the case of the month Kiiuus of 30 <lays, which 
has Anm. Seven months liave 30 days, and live 
29 days. Each month has its days numbered 
fiom 1 to 15; then follows the word Atenoux, 
and the remaining days are again iiuiiibered 1 
to 14 or 15. When they are 14 m number the 
word Divektomv or DivoirroMV follows. Each 
numher is followed hy symhols, initial letters, or 
words, the sigmlicaiice oi which, .save in a few 
cases, has not been discovered, and is preceded by 
a small circular hole in which a peg may have 
lieen inserted to mark each day as it arrived. 
The names of the months as they occur in the 
calendar are: 

Samon (30 days) Giamon (29 days) 

Dunian Ol Dumannos Sirnivis (30 days) 

(20 days) 

Rivros (30 days) Equos (30 days) 

Anaean or Anacaiitlos Elemhiv (29 days) 

(29 days) 

Ogron (30 days) Edrini (30 day.s) 

Ciitios (30 ilays) (’aiitIo.s (‘29 days) 

The name of the intercalary mouth of 30 day.s is 
Giallos. 

Samon in the summer-month, from *mmo- (cf. O, Ir. mm, 
‘summer’); Gianmn, the winter-month, from *gatarno- (cf 
Old W'elbli ijaem, ‘winter’); Ogron, ‘cold’ (cf. W'elsh ocr= 
*ogros, ‘cold’); Jiivros, the month of the gfod Rivoa, the 
harvest-month, prohalily August. Uivos, according to Uhys, 
is the god whose statue was found along with the calendar. 


Jle IH re|>re.'tenliMl as Apollo, or peihiqis us An^rustua in Hie rAle 
ol ,\polio. Augustus, who h.'ul j^ivcn )ii.h ii.uin- to the iiinrith 
of August, w'tts chosen to represent Itnoa, the whose iidiiie 
gave the uiontl) (see Rhys, Tiam. .ini Jnlrr. 

Cong Ihst Hel . Oxford, HlOa, ii. •J'J.'llT ). 

The i-alcmlar is obviously lumii. The immtlis 
are roughly lunar mouths; seven of 39 tliiys each 
and live ot 29 days each give a \ ear of 355 days, 
instead of the usual Itinai year of 354 days as with 
the lireeks. Loth (IWtl xxv. 1‘2U) coni}>aies toi tlii.s 
extra day the Irish, Welsh, and Bieton jihra-se 
in contiacls, promi->es, etc., ‘a year and a daj’,’ 
and states that the iormiiia belongs to an epoch 
W'heii the lunar year varied in duration troiii time 
to time hy a day. While the popular ciirrent year 
of 354 days w’as retaineil, all ehance of error in 
fulliiiing the contract, was avoided hy prolonging 
the duiation of the conhact hy a day ; and it may 
hav^e been religiou.s and judicial scruples wliicli 
led the Druids ofliciaily to augment the year hy 
a day. We may conijian* Nnma’s Koman year 
(lunar) of 355 days, the number being decided 
becau.se of the, belief in tlie \iitue of odd numbers. 
In the calemlar of (!oligny a month of 39 days 
is intercalated every two and a half years, in oflect 
making each year a year of 307 diiys. This is 
evidently part oi a system hy which a given 
iiuiiiber of lunar years was maile to .synclironize 
vvitli a given numi>er of solar years. 

De Hii'Ci {ItCel xix. ‘217, xxi. Cfi) (iriilN Ihe key lo the 8\ Rtem 
in I’liiiv’s retereiiee to a period of .'tO yearB. In .'tO lunar years, 
with HO da\H intorealafod every ‘2J .vears, there are 11,010 
da\B, the differeru'e between this and HU solar years of HfJ5“24 
•lays (-10,0.07*20 days) beinj; f)2 HO days, lie Ricci supposeii 
(1)' that every If> years a month of *20 days was oiiiitteil, 
eipiivalont to 68 days in 30 yeais, thus reducing the 
dilTerenee to a fraction over .0 duvs; or (‘2) noting tliut 
the month Kqnoa, of 30 da^s, has attuelied to it tho letters 
An.m, reserved for months ot ‘20 days, he siipposes an error 
in the drawing u)i of the calendar Altering Lquus to a month 
of ‘20 days, and including tin- int<*rc(il.vrv days (-HtiO days in 
the veai), we ohUin in tlie .'tO vear.s’ cycle 10,')Hti days. In 
30 solar ye.ars there are lO.o.’o *20 da\s, which is iieaily equi¬ 
valent to H7l lunutions of ‘20 (>.'{ days, viz. l(),'i.v> 03 days. If, 
then, a iiionih of .*10 days w'ere oiiiilled tmm the c.deridar every 
30 years, this would g'lve lO.O.'iO davs, increasing the error hy 
6 03 <luvs These, however, are prohleniaticul solutions, and 
it IS unlikely that those who framed the ealetidar knew* with 
mathematical evactitnde the true duration of solar and lunar 
years. On the otlicr hand, if they reckoned a solar year as 
consisting of 3(»(i days, and if we asmiine the error in the inoiiUi 
K<iuos, llien the inti*realated month of 30 davs vvmild give, in 
*2^ yeais, Ol.^i days—exactly Uie iniintier of davs eoiitaiiied in 
‘2A solar ve.irs of .31)0 tiuy.s On siii h a svstein, if Equos wcie 
realiv a iiionth ot 30 davs, tlie solar year mav have lieeii 
reckoiieil as contaitiiiig 3(57 days, winch would province the 
same lean It. 

The intercalary month of thirty vlays in 2.^ years, 
equivalent to twelve «l.*i.ys in each year, has its 
days called hy the name of tho monllis in the 
calendar, lieginiiing with Samon. ’I'hus the twelve 
mimes are repeateii tvvti and a htilf times. Among 
the (i!eruian.s and Hindus, as well as among the 
t'elts, are found trace.s of twelve inter(;ahLry days 
or ‘nights’ in the year ; ami lelics of the custom 
still exLst in Brittany, wheii* the first twelve (hiy.s 
of .January or tlie last six days of December and 
the Inst six of January are called gourdezitm, or 
‘supplementary days.’ 'riiere is evidence aJ.so of 
then existence in Wales, where the tw'elve <lays 
added to the lunar year of 354 ilays weie called 
Jjgddiau iJi/ddon, ‘ daysof days ’ (William ah Ithel, 
Barddus, Llandovery, 1802, p, 42211 ), e([uivalerit 
to the ‘blank days’ of the Welsh laws. We 
are thus, evidently, in pre.sence of an old Indo- 
European methoil of aeeommodating the lunar year 
of 354 days to the solar year of 300 days (Loth, 
liCd xxiv. 310, xxv. 118). But in Brittany each 
of the.se days is regarded as jirogiiostieating the 
character or quality of a month in the coming 
year. With this may he compared the fact that 
in Brahmanic belief the twelve days are ‘ an image 
of the coniin*^ year ’ (Schrader, op. cit. p. 391). De 
Kicci, therefore, surmises {liCel xxiv. 316) that 
this superstition was entertained by the framers <»f 
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the caletidar, and that it ih denoted hy the laet 
tiiat the days of tlm intereahuy month hear tlie j 
names of tin* tiiirty montliH whieli follow, and in ! 
the same orflei i 

On OIK- of the nay^MionLn wtiicli r-oiitairiH Ui« month CialloH j 
that name ih followed by .So>in/ic//e7'<s ami a muiilaU-d )»aHsaKc, 1 
which appears to n-fer to a i:ith month and a vear of Usf» ilava, , 
i.e. the lunar \ear ol the f-aleiid.ir f r.fi dasn) plus a iiiontli i 
of 30 davH Sininociwuiy, ».i cnxtUn';' to Loth and Th>irne\Hen, 
inoanH ‘(onrst of llie siin,' whde fioUi HiipjioseH to hr- I 

(•onno<-ti-d witli a root kx, ‘to eolk-cl,'^fivinj,' il the nieaiunir of 
‘ CollecLion ’ or iid (tMiiolo^x eonlirined h\ the laet 

that ttic* inten-alarv niontli ro/fri'ts ni effi-et the intercalary 
dayn of vears, and the half of thcHe L*, or (1 days of the 
drat fialf of the thirfl year’(/ff’i7 x\\ 1 Ih, ef v\i 14, *,13) 

A frairinent of anotlier ealendar was th><eo\ered in 180,1 in the 
LaU'- of Autre, m-ar Monaiis (Jura) , on it the month O'jron 
appears Ui he nieiiLioned (Villefosse, L’niii/ifen lirmliis i/r I Arail. 
des Inner, xxvi |1S!)SJ ‘JfiUj. 

3 . Division of the year,-'Aimrt frmn emintin.u 
hy months or muons, tlie earliest division of time 
was pioliahly hy sestsons rather than hy years— 
summer tind x\ inter, and latei itls<» s]iunj;. The 
fouilh season, autumn, was with the Aryans the 
last of the se.asons to refe,ive ji distmetive name 
(Tayh’r, (Jrifjin of the Aryau.'i, Lomhm, n d., HM, 
187 ; ef. al.so Sehratlei, op. cit. .‘UiOf,, .‘tho 7). 'I’he 
adaj)tatiun of the lunar months to a t-oui.st* oi the, 
seasons linally issued in the attenijits to syn 
ehronize lunar and solai tiim*, hut it is dtmhtlul 
whether amou^ the Celts ^renerally the. euurse of 
the year was divided hy the etjuinoxes or solstices. 
Traces of the division hy ii, d, <ir 4 sea.sojis are 
found in Celtic remains. Like the Teutons, they 
divided the year primarily into two paits. 'Fins is 
shown hy the calendar o( (\)h<^ny, since the inter¬ 
calary month appears now helore Samun, now 
hefoi e Giamon, each of them the (ir.stof si.x months 
It appears also from liish texts, which tell that 
‘ the year wa.s divided into two parts, i.e. the 
Samradh, from Heltiiie to Sainfhuin, and the 
Gcimhredh, from Sjuiiflmin to Ih'ltine’ (cited in 
O’Donovan, Hook of Jiiyhts, Du hi in, 1817, In trod 
liii.), 'I’he year is also expressed hy dii \c vim, 
‘twice six months,’in the Irish law.s, wheie also 
a division into two unequal parts is lefened to- 
Sainhfuvht, a .summer periou of live months, and 
(hiivJif ueht , a winter period of .seven muiith.s, 
lint ‘ this division wjis evidently iiuule to regu¬ 
late the jirice ol prazin^ lands’ (O’Donovan, !v.). 
In Welsh texts two divisions also occur, the calends 
of May ( 6 Vf/nra Ma, May 1 st), and the calends 
of winU*! {Ciihtii (xHjf'ff, JMov. Isl) (Afirirnt 
Lft.w.<t of Wales, ed. Owen, London, 1841, i. 

588). The year jirohalily he.i^an with the winter 
half ; this seems to have been the ease in Ireland, 
where Foijhainknr (‘the harvest’) is deliued as 
the name ^iven to the last month, and where 
the yetir commenced with Snmhnin (Samfhum), 
the day of the least of 'Para, i.e. Nov. ls( ; cf. 
the phra.so ‘from one feast of Tara to anotlier’ 
(O’Donovan, liv, f, ; Loth, liCd xxv. Liti). In 
the Isle of Man, the hecjinnini; of the yc.-ii with 
Sanduiin is still commemorated hy mumnu‘rs, who, 
on its eve, go round singing, ‘ To-iiight is New 
Year’s night, Hogiinnau ’ (Ivelly, Fmj. and .Ifanx 
Diet., Douglas, 1806, sw. ‘ lllein’), Theie nos 
also a (m.stom of reckoning years as winter.s, r.y. 
Kiilhwell’s hor.se is said in the Mtihivoijuni to lie 
four winters old (Rh^s, Celtic Heathendom, London, 
1888, n. 300). The calendar of Coligny allords 
no evidence as to whether (7w/non or Samon began 
tlie year, lint if lUvros is the harvest month, 
approximately August, and if Ogron means ‘cold,’ 
then Sanwn cannot be May, since that would 
make Ogron. a <‘old month = September. J^robably, 
therefore, Sainov is approximately June, and 
Giamon approximately December, l^otli (liCel, 
XXV. 130) points out that the name Mid Snmon 
is almost exactly equivalent to the Welsh, Breton, 
and Irish nanie-s for June (Ir. mis mithemainss 


vu’d-Saniain - mrdiu-sainoni-, ‘ middle of summer’). 
In tliis case the twofold division of the year in the 
caleiidai diflers from that followed in Ireland and 
Wales, though, if Mid Savion is ‘middle of 
.siinimci,' there is here a trace of the divi.sion 
which made, summer Ixigin with May. 

A thieelold ill vision of tlie year may have ob¬ 
tained among the (’elt.s at some jieriod. In all 
Aiyiin languages there is no jirimitive name for 
autumn—the last ol the four .seasons to leeeive a 
name. For the Lelts this apjiears from the fact 
I that, out of the Celtic names toi the four sea.sonR, 

1 three only aie Indo-lMiropoan, -tliose of winter, 
spring, and summci,- -while thosi* for autumn have 
arisen during t he- ('cltic- epoch. Some passages in 
the Welsh l;iw*s may ]»oint to tins tlueefold divi¬ 
sion (l^oth, JiCel x.vv. 1*J7 f.). 1‘ossibly, too, tlie 
tuple Ce.ltic Mat res, goddesses of that fertility 
w'itli w'hieh the e.ouise of the seasons xvas con- 
nect,ed, may owe their number to a tbreelold 
division of the yetii. 

Tlie lalei loin told division is showm c.leaily by 
the old liisli method ol {irr.'inging the four scjisons, 
ainved at liy subdividing the tw*o halves of tlie 
year : 

f ist quarter, Gcimhrcdh, begin¬ 
ning w’lth the festival of Sam- 
ham, Nov. 1 st. 

(winter luilf) \ ‘ 2 nd quarter, Karraeh, heginniiig 
J‘'eb. l.st (sometimes called 
V Oinielr). 

f3)d tiuartei, Samhradh, begin¬ 
ning with the festival of liel- 
tane, May 1 st (called also 
CHmovuin or Ct^f-samain, 1st 
Ji. Samhradli day of Samono-s ; cf. Welsh 

(summer half) Cgntifyn). 

411) quarter, FogJuimhar, begin¬ 
ning W’itli the festival of 
Liighnasadh, Aug. 1st (some¬ 
times called IJronfroghain). 
For the texts and for the old explanations of 
these names, see O’Donovan, lii. fK 
This loiirfold division must have been general 
over the (’ell.ic area, for traces of the great. ie.sti- 
vals, with which three of the divisions began, 
still survive in folk-custom or can otherwise be 
discovered. I'lnis survivals of Samhaiyi, Beltane, 
and hnghnasadh are found in Brittany, Ireland, 
Wale.s, the Isle of Man, and the Scottish High¬ 
lands, wdule a festivul in lionour of the god Lug 
occurred in Gaul on Aug. Ist (.see these fully di.s- 
cuHsed under Fkstival.s [Geltic]). Traces of a 
festival to open the sjiriiig are lacking. If such a 
festival existed, it is now’ eoimdetely ellaced by 
St. Bridget’s Day, l''cb. 1 st. The ritual of these 
festivals, in aecordanee with the Celtic rule that 
night preceded day, began on tlie evening befon* 
with the moon’s rising {liCel iv, 189 ; Monnier, 
Traditions coin/mr^es, I’ans, 1854, p. 2‘22). 

None of these festivals is connected w’itli the 
times of equinox and solstiite. This points to the 
fact that originally the (’eltic year w'as inde¬ 
pendent of these, that ‘ it wa.s more thermometric 
I than astronomical, and the Lngnas.sad w’as, so to 
say, its summer solstice ' 4^19 J Lughnasadh 

conies midway hetw’een Beltane and Samhain in 
the summer half of the year). On the other hand, 
there is ample evidence in folk-custom over the 
whole Celtic area, as in general over Europe, of 
Ihe ritual observance of Midsummer <lay, June 
24th, and its eve, w’hiJe this ritual i .8 scarcely to 
he distinguislied from that of Beltane. It has 
been argued that the ritual of an old pagan 
summer feast was tran.sferred, under Christian 
influence, to that of St. John Ihiptist on Mid- 
suiiuuer day, and tradition in Ireland alleges that 
the change from Beltane to this feast was made 
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by St. Patrick (O’Doiiovan, li. ; cf, Hertraml, Rel. 
des Gftulois, Paris, 1S07, p. 105 ; Ilytle, Lit. llist. 
of Ireland, London, 1890, p. 91 ; Keating. Uixt. 
of Ireland, Lr. O Malioiiy, ISGO, p. 300; (Jnnim, 
Tent. Mytkul. ii. 624). lint, in spite of the (Mnis- 
tian elements in the Midsuniiner festival, wiiieh 
cat all events denote a desire 1o hrin^j; it under 
Chureh iniluenee, the jiaj^an elements, even in 
folk-eustom, aie stronj^ly marked, vvliLle the festi¬ 
val is so deeply rooted in an earlier i>a"aniam 
all ov(‘r I'hirope that (his theory of (raiisteicnee 
must, he j;iven up. Without mueh awpiaintanee 
with astionomy, men must have noted the jieriod 
of the sun’s longest eourse from very early 
times ; and it would nrohahly be observed ntually. 
Whether this ritual observance existed liefore 
tliat of llelt.ane, or whether the two feasts arose 
indei)end(‘ntly and entered into coinjietition with 
each other, it is im])OKsihle to say. Peihajis P.el- 
tane was an early pastoral fe.stival marking the 
beginning of summer, when the herds went out to 
j)<isture (in its ritual cattle were passed through 
the lilt;), and Midsummer was a more purely agri¬ 
cultural festival. And, since their ritual aspect 
and purpose are similar, they may have borrowed 
each fi«»m tlie other, thus re]»resenting diflerent 
cunenls of early c.ustom. Or they may be later 
lix(;d dates of an earlier movable summer festival. 
Prac.tically we may now regard them as twin 
halvt's of such a festival (see Fe.stivals [C'eltic]). 
The C’elts may have observed in somt; fashion the 
solstices and equinoxtss, as the survivals of Mid 
summer Day tend to sliow, and as inny bo sug 
gested by such fae.ts as that of the Ilelveti 
ajqiointing a day close to the March e<iuinox lor 
ail assembly of ftirct's, jierhajis because this was ii 
sacred day ((^msar, dr Hell. Gall. i. 6). Some trace 
of t his may also be found in the jihrase ‘ from the 
middle of spring to the middle of autumn,’ i.e.. 
ac(‘ording to the old com|)ut:ition, irom mid-Mai cl 
l<t mill-Sejiteinher, in each ca.s(; lu'ar the lime o; 
tlie equinoxes. (The phrase occ.urs in ‘ Des true 
lion of Da Derga’s Hostel,’ liCel xxii. 167.) 

The solar arrangement, however, did not affect 
theSamhain festival at the beginning of thcCelti' 
year, or that of Lughnasadh. Thcsi; remained, am 
still remain in folk-custom, constant. Probably 
very amuent village* rituals for fertility, which may 
have h(;en more or le.ss liable to variation in the 
time of celebration, mark the origin of these 
greater jieriodic (’eltic festivals. The hitler were 
connected mainly with the anthropomoiqihic div¬ 
inities of growtli and with magical rites to induce 
fertility, and were ajijiarently, in .some cases, held 
at a stated centre in ea(;h large district. Where 
the Celts came under Homan influence, the ob¬ 
servance of the Roman calendar te.mUMl to dis¬ 
locate some of the festivals. Thus, in Gaul, much 
of the ritual of Samhain was transferred to the 
calends of January, Germanic influences may 
elsewhere have affected the (.’eltic calendar, since 
some of the Samhain ritual has jiassed over to 
Yule. The influence of the (fliristian calendar, 
with its list of feasts and saints’ days, must alsi 
be taken into account. Not only did the intro¬ 
duction of the Roman calendar finally demolish 
the old Celtic method of computing time, but the 
Church attempted, with varying suc.cess, to hallow 
the older ritual by giving it a Christian coh>uring 
or by substituting' holy days for the old festivals. 
Thus All Saints’ and All Souls’ Days occupy the 
nlace of Samhain ; St. Rridget’s Day occurs on 
Feb. Ist; St. John Baptist’s Day at Midsummer, 
Lammas at Lughnasadh. Again, while some of 
the ritual of the old festivals still survives on 
their actual date in folk-custom, some of it now 
occurs on saints’ days within the range of the 
pa^an festival days. Specially is this the case 
voi,. in.—6' 


with the Samhain ritual, some of which is found 
■11 St. Martin’.s Day (Martinmas) and on other 
saint.*-’ ilays in Nov. and Dec., while in Wales and 
Jie I.sle of Man Lughnasadh iitcs occur on the 
irst Suinlay in August (see Rh.Vs, 421 f,). 

4 . Periods of years,—Certain periods of years 
iccin to have bi'cii rcgaided by the (\dts as sig- 
lilicant, jieihaps as sacred. In Irish and Welsh 
e\ts these peiiods are referred to as if they 
were well mai ked divisions ot time; or cm tain 
events, mythical or historical, are mentioned 
os occurring within them or are dated h> them, 
diow’iiig tliat the mental outlook of tin* .scubo, 
jr of the lolk among whom sueh tiailitioiial 
events were told, had been j)repo.sses.sed by the 
iniluenee of these periods. In the calendar of 
Coligny, 2^ yeais is cleaily maiked out as sueh 
a period, and the .same period is mentioned m 
Irish texts, e.g. king Laegaire enteied Leinster 
at the end of 2^ years {RCel xiii, 52). But the 
period of 3 years is much more, u.siial. 'I’his 
IS due, doubtless, to the sacied character of the 
iiumher three among the Celts, as is evidenced by 
the three-headed gods and the iiumhcr of triads. 
Divine, mythical, and ciistomaiy, etc., in Celtic 
belief (cf. Khys, Index, s.v ‘Tliree’; Useiier, 

‘ Dreiheit,’ Rhrin. J/a.s\ /. I'luL Ivni. [1903] 31). 
Note espci-ially the three gods of Dann, the tnjile 
war godtlesses, trijde Matres, tin; three eianes, 
three blemishes, three satiies, the grouping of 
heroes hy three, the triads of Welsh liteiatiiie, 
etc. Wishes are made lor three years ; mythic 
kings reign for the same ii(;rio(l ; and - still more 
significant—the fair of Carman, celebrated at 
Lughnasadh, was held every three years (Win- 
disch and Stokes, Ir. Tc.xte, Lei]>y.ig, iv. juiOO] 
273; HCel xv. 312). In the Widsli Mahinogiun 
and in the Welsh law.? the same [tcriod occurs as 
a round measure of linn; (liOth, Mah , Paris, JS89, 
i. 8.3, ii. 2.5, 39; Jnr. Lair.s, i. 263, 4S8). Still 
more freijiient both in Indand and in Wales is the 
jieriod of 7 years, whicli had evidently a well- 
marked and sacred signilicaiice, due, rloubtless, 
to the fondness for ilie iiuniber itself. Thus 
mythic kings v(;ry frequently reign for that time ; 
various eveuits happen every 7 years, or oc.cur at 
the end of 7 years, or (lontinue dm mg 7 years 
(Loth, ROel XXV 138 ft’., 147 ib). The fca.st of 
Tara, held at Samhain, wa.s celebrat ed every 7th 
(or perhaps every 3r(l) year (O’Donovan, I,). 
Finally, the jieriod of 30 years, referuid to hy 
Pliny, is mentioned as a round nuiiilx*! of years 
in certain piissages in Irish texts (Loth, RCel 
XXV. 140). In the absence of delinite statements 
regarding such periods of yiiars in the calendar of 
insular Celts, these references must be taken for 
what they are worth, but they seem at least to 
indicate, the actual mea.surement of time hy 3 and 
7 years. 

5 . The month.—The oldest Indo-Fliiropean name 
for periods of time was the ‘ month ’ ; and there 
are traces, among the Teutons, Slavs, and other 
peoples, of a custom of grouping the months hy 
two, considering them as brothers, a.s male and 
female, or as full and empty months, and using 
one name for two successive months qualified hy 
‘great’ and ‘little,’ etc. (Griniin, op. cit. ii. 788). 
Loth {RCcl XXV. 124) consideis that this usage 
may have been current among the Celts, since 
with some gioiip.s six of the twelve months have 
taken Latin names, as if originally each two 
months liad hut one name, wdiile, occasionally, 
one month still bears popularly the name of the 
preceding month qnaliiied by ‘little.’ Be this as 
it may, a primitive method of dividing the months 
into half-months hy the light half and dark half 
of the moon is found among the Celts. In Celtic 
ritual the influence of a waxing or waning moon 
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was l»elicvfid to be Kifrinficaiil (see Na'H'KK 
[(.’elfic]) Hence the lunar moiitli was natur¬ 
ally divided into two j)!nts, one l>eb»re and one 
aftei full moon, in accoidance with jmmitive 
usa}j:e. 'I’lie calendar of (’oIi;^ny flivides tlie lirst 
If) days from the second 15 (oi 14), which are also 
nuinhered eonsecutively from 1 <mw'aids, and l»e- 
tween each half jdaced in lar^'e lette.rs the woid 
A"I'I^N( »(IX, indicalm;^ the iiijrht of tlie full nioon, 

‘ iii^dif,' «<r, as 'i’liurneyscn transhit«‘s il, 

‘ renewal ’ (/Jsrhr. f. celt. Phil., Halle, IHIK), ii. 
025 11 ; cf. Mid. fr. (tthvnqhvdh), the yieiiod at 
which the month renewed itself. The same divi¬ 
sion occurs in Wales, whe.rc jiytfini'im.Sy a ioil- 
nip;ht, means ‘a lifteeii night,’ and in Ireland, 
wiieic rfjictfnqcs had a similar meaning and wheie 
tcfj/’ff rdirthiffcs meant ‘ three lifteens,’ i.c. a month 
and a half (laitli, JK'rl xxv. 151 ; Kh^^s, 

6. The week.- Indo-Kuiopean names for the 
week were late in heing (leviHe<l, and it is doubtful 
wludhei with the Oelts, in sjate of the sacrednesH 
of the number 7, a week of 7 days or nights ex¬ 
isted before Christian inlliiences were felt among 
them. 'riiUH the Irish sritchimnin, ‘a week,’ is 
due to Christian nnsMonarv teaching and is a I'.or- 
ruption of Lat. sr/ttnmmn (cf. (lael. .'iearhduiyi, 
(Cornish neifhiin, Bret, mziiii). The new week in 
Wales was, howevci, called by n native name, 
v^jihnoH, ‘eight nights,’ in accordance w'ith the 
custom of reckoning a period with the night on 
which it began and the night on which it ended. 
Thus yu/f/ni(ts would be e(]uiv'nleii( to 11 days, and 
it is jHissihle that here the nanu' of an earlier sub¬ 
division oi the, pytheumos has been used for the. 
later week of 7 days. Native to the Celts are 
periods of U and of 3 nights and days. The 
numbei 0 is of fierpieiit occurrence and evidently 
of sacicd Kignili<‘ance in (Celtic texts, and a jieiiod 
of 1) nights, or of 9 nights and days, is found 
as a well-marked portion of time in Ireland, and 
is eslled by Khys (v}>. rif. 5G(t) ‘the nine-night 
week.’ In Irish its title is ndmad, ‘a sjiace of 
9 days’ {St(d<es, JK'cl xxii. 42S) ; cf. nt vend 
noimfidn. ‘ until the end of a ninth,’ i.e. of a 9-night 
week,—a phrase oi freipient occurrence in the 
texts (cf. JK’cl xxii. 195),—while delays of 9 nights 
and ]tci iods of 9 nights are fouml in the Irish 
laws (Rh(’s, of>. fit. 5(15; Loth, JiCd xxv. 154; 
D’Arhois dc .Juhainville, Etudes snr le droit celt.. 
Pans, IS95, i. 5115, ii. 112). Emially in Welsh 
texts and laws the same period is found, e.y. 
delays ol 9 days (Ayir. Laws, i, S4, 94, 142, etc.), 
while both in Wales and Ireland the names for 
l.he 9 night week were sonietiincK ayiplied popu¬ 
larly t.o the new week. 

Khes i<tp, rit .‘KiS) Ri]{)poHc8 that the 9th night wan held to 
c.oiit.iuii nil Uio (lUii'rH, ‘ns being tVic boundnrv or limit within 
whieli </he week wns coiiiiinsed.' If this be so, in nccurtlnnce 
with tile oUi rule of count,mg the riiglit w'ltii w'lneh n jwriod 
eiiderl ns well as that With which il began, the ih'iioiI c'oiiHisied 
of 9 nightand 8 days. Thus n ‘day’ must have intervened 
lictiWoeii each week, if ca< h began wiLti a night, uiiless, aa la 
probable, tliv 9tli niglit origiiiallv ended one week and began 
aiioUiiM, > r it was coiiiinoii to linth Ijater the penculiB one 
of 9 nights and 9 dava. UhVs also finds mythical }>ersonitic«- 
tioiiH of the 9-iiiglit week according to two nictiiorls, and he 
cites ('ases of 9 persoiiilicatioriH of a more or less uniform 
eliaiactcr, or a single |icisoiidicatioti with the attriiaite of 9 
attaching to it (op. at Mhi’ifT.). Tliese must lit* regarded as 
hipoLlu'tical I’rohahly th<« O-niglit week was divided into 
halvas called noimlyn, of 6 nights and 4 flays (cf. the rejis 
Tuiiottru Ulad, ‘ the Ulster men's Hickness of a w’eek,' explained 
as [i iiiglitH ami 4 days) If 2 ntnndrn thus made up the 9 night 
week, t,hc fttli iiiglit must liave been reckoned to each half, 
ending om and beginning another, as the 9th night also ended 
one week and liegan another (of. Ith.^s, 363, 308, 370) 

I’he week of 9 days being found among many 
raci‘s, its origin has lieen sought in various ways. 
Some hsive seen in it a multiple of the sacied 
nunihei 5 (cf. the numerous triads and enneads 
of beings ill ‘ Da Derga’s Hostel,’ liCel xxii. 
nassitn) ; others havt' ailo]>(ed Kant’s view that, 
before the synodieul month of 29^ daj'S was 


adopted, the sidereal month of 27^ day.s, divided 
into three parts, originale<l the period of 9 days 
(Ijoth, liik.t xxv. 15.5 1.) ; Kh5^s offers another but 
by no means convincing explanation {op. cit. 364). 

If the sidereal month divided into three ymrts 
produced roughly a yieriod of 9 days, this again 
divided by 3 gave a yieriod of 3 days. In any case 
3 w'as a sacred numher with tlie Celts, and a 
•eriod of 3 <iays aiifl niglits occurs frequently in 
ri.sh and Wel.sh texts 'I’liiis a delay of 5 nights 
in iudieial matters isfrecyiicnf (D’Ai hoisde ./uhain- 
viilc, op. cit. passim), and 5 niglits and days of 
fasting, of hosyutahty, of a sojourn, of r journey, 
of a truce, etc., are common (Loth, ItCrl xxv. 
132 f. ; ‘ Tain ho h'raich,’ ih. xxiv. 132 ; ‘ Finn ami 
the Man in tbe’l'ree,’ ih. xxv. 547, etc.). 

7 . The day.—'I'he old Celtic nanuis of days 
have been reyilaced by others borrowed from 
other sources and due to Latin and Cliristian 
influences (see MacBain, Ktipnol. Dirt, of the 
Gaelic Lnnyuayc, Inverness, 1896, ]». 117 f.). As 
has been seen, tlie days during w-hich the moon 
was w'axing were witfi the Celts, as with other 
yicoples, <*oiisidered yiroyiitious for many under¬ 
takings, esyieoially for litual puryioses. This is 
gathered mainly from later folk-survivals ; hut 
older evidem'e is found in the iiase of the mistlefoe 
cut on tlie (>th day of the moon, and in the fact 
that the Celtiberians danced in honour ol their 
god on the niglit of the full moon (Strabo, ill. 
iv. 6 ). Some evidence of ‘lucky’ days is also 
derived from the Irish texts (cf. e.q. ‘Songs of 
Buchet’s House.,’ liGel xxv. 27). Certain (lays, 
or grouyis of days, as well as certain hours of 1 he 
day or night, were doubtless considered lucky or 
unlucky, as yioymlar survivals show. Midday and 
midniglit, according to Lucan (Pharsal. iii. 464 11.), 
were bours when the Divine guardian of the grove 
sbow’cd himself, and when the ynie.st himself 
dreaded to ajiproac.h it, (’ertam days were ay>- 
projiriatAid to greater or lesser festivals, e.g. Sam- 
hain, Jieltane, Lughnnsadh, on the first of the 
re.sj)cctive months, as well as to other jieriodic 
festivals, in some eases to divinities on their festal 
days—the eonimunal sacriliee of the. linnters of 
Caiatia to their Artemis ‘ on the day of hei birth ’ 
(Arrian, Gyncg. 33), the yearly sacriliees of the 
Irish to Cenn Cruaieh {lll’cl xvi. 35), the yienodic 
holocausts of the Cauls (I)iod. Sic. v. 32). Refer¬ 
ence may ul.so be made to the meeting ol the 
Druids of Caul ‘at a fixed time of the year’ 
(Ciesar, de Bell. Gall. vi. 13). 

Litkratckk.—J. O'Doiiovan, The Book of lliqhts, Introd., 
Dubliti, 1847. J Loth, ' I-’Aniid'O foltnuu*,’ JiCel xxv. 1J904J 
1131T.; J. Rhys, Celtic Ileathevdinn, London, 1898; E. K 
Chambers, Mediveoal Staqe, Oxford, 19i):i; H. D’Arbois de 

i ubaiiiville, iHuden sur le droit celtujue. Pans, 189.'') , G 
lottin. Manuel pour eervir d I'/i isfoire de I'antK/uite celtique. 
Pans, 190(1, For the caJondar of Co]i|;n.v : Dissard, Cmnptea 
liendux de VAeademie des Jnseriptions, xxv. 11897] 7o;ifT., 
XXVI. I189H] 161 IT., 299ff.. Bulletin des Antimiairm, Pang, 
1898, p IhO ; Espeiaiidieu, Calendn'er dr Cohijny, Saint- 
Maixent, 1898, BVel xxt. (1900), 2 Buppl. plalos; Allnier, 
Calendriem celtujuea de ('‘oHgny . . . et du lac d’Antrc, Vienna, 
1899; Thurneysen, Zlsc.hr. f. celt. Phil., Halle, ii [1869] 
6‘23ff.; Seymour de Ricci. RCel xix. [1898] 2I3tT., w-ith pliitOB, 

xxi. (iiKM)j loff. J. A. MacCulloch. 

CALENDAR (Chinese).— The Chinese calendar, 
which was practically copied by the Japarie.se, 
W'ith the substitution of Japanese for (’liinese 
names, is scaicely so ancient as is geneially 
supposed. It is tnie that at an early jieiiod the 
Chinese became acquainted with a twelve-year 
cycle of Juppiter, depending on that planet’s pro- 
gVess through the twelve signs of the zodiacs; but 
this cycle had in China only astrological signifi¬ 
cance, whereas in India it became part of the 
caiendrical system. It is equally true that the 
Chinese early endeai^oured to formulate a 1 uni- 
solar year, and there is evidence of a year of 360 
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diiya side by aide with one of 366 days, tlie dis¬ 
crepancy helween the latter and the pure]}” lunar 
year of 354 days bein|? adjustc<l by intercalation 
at intervals of three or five ycais. Chinese tradi¬ 
tion ascribes to the ICinperor Yao (24lh cent. n.C.) 
the institution of an astronomical hoard for the 
regulation of the calendar, and this trilmnal, which 
still issiu's the ollicial calendar each year, was 
profoundly inlluenced by the science of the Jesuit 
missionaries of tlui seventeenth century. 

1. Era.—'i’he Chinese have no initial point from 
wJiich Hiicceedin^^ years are numbered. When le- 
cordin^; dates, they nsmilly jtive the name of the 
Emj»eT<»r and the year of his rei^^n (the first year 
of his reijiu heill<^ reckoned as beginning; on the 
New Year’s Day after his accession), as is the prac¬ 
tice in Knglaiul with regard to Acts of Parliament. 
Besides this, liowever, they also employ a sexa¬ 
gesimal cycle, bcf^iriniug with 2637 n.C., for the 
years and days, and, to a limited extent, for the 
months. The hasi.s of this cycle is the live elements, 
wood, fire, earth, metal, watei (/nw, hno, <’?/, A'm, 
srhui), which, being divided into antitheses (active- 
passive, male-female, etc.), give the sub-cycle of 
the ten heavenly stems {hrn): kia (‘growing 
wood’), yi (‘ building wood’), puiy (‘natural lire’), 
tiny (‘artificial lire’), vni (‘earth), ki (‘earthen 
ware’), JyC.iig (‘inetar), ,vi« (‘wrought metal’), jin 
(‘running water’), kuei (‘standing water’). 1'he 
second sub-cycle is formed by the twelve earthly 
branches [tarhi], each designated by th<5 name of 
an animal. This iluodenaij' cycle, which is also 
found in 'I’ihel, among the Tai and Khmer, and, 
at least in part, in Egypt, Old Turkish inscriptions, 
and the 'rurffin fragments (dinzel, dhronolnqie.y 
i. 8511’., 404, 411, 413, 501 f.; K. W. K. Muller, 

‘ “ I’ersische” Kalemlenuisdrucke iin chines. Friid- 
tiika,’ m SliA W, U)0S, jtp. 460-463), is as follows: 

(‘mouse’), tseheu (‘ox’), yin (‘tiger’), 7nao 
(‘hare’), svhin (‘di’cagon’), .vs<’' (‘snake’), ngu 
(‘horse’), wei (‘sheep’), schin (‘monkey’), yen 
(‘cock’), mu (‘dog’), luti (‘swine’). The knn and 
tsrki arc grouped together, beginning with kin-ts?., 
and when the denary cycle has been repeatetl six 
times and the duodenary five times, the initial eom- 
hiiiatioii is lepeated, and the cycle liegins anew. 

The year 1910 is the 47th year of the present 
cycle; and, as Chinest! chrouologers begin their 
cyelie leekoiiing with the year 2637 B.C., the 
present is the seventy-sixth cycle. But they have 
not adoi)ted the system of numbering their cycles ; 
and therefore a reader cannot tell to which cycle 
a date iimy belong, unless he he assisted by the 
context. In some historical works one finds Iwith 
the cyclic niiiiiher and tlie year of the reign given. 

2. Year and month.—'I'he Chinese ye;ii consists 
of tw'elvc (synoilic) lunar months, and is made 
to correspond with the solar year by the occasional 
insertion of an additional, or intercalary, month. 
Tlie space of time covered by twelve of tbe.se lunar 
months being less than the solar year by 10 days 
21 hours, in every ninei^een years there are seven 
years of thirteen mouths. We shall mnv explain 
the rule umler which the intercal.ary months are 
inserted. The length of nt’hinese month is 29*53 
mean solar days ; :ind the time v Inch the sun occu¬ 
pies ill jia.ssing through one of the twelve signs of 
the zodiac averages 30*44 day.s. These two periods 
being of so nearly the same length, it happens 
in most cases that a Chinese month begins when 
the sun is in one sign of the zodiac, and termin¬ 
ates when it is in another sign. But, as the montli 
is the shorter of the two periods, occasionally 
there must come a time when a month begins and 
ends when the sun still remains in the same sign. 
Every such month is adopted as an intercalary 
month ; and by this simple plan there is provided 
exactly the right number of intercalary months to 


coiTect the divergence of the Chinese from the* 
solar year. The intercalary month never occurs 
in the M'iriter—nut, ns is gciieially supposed, 
because of some arhitrary rule, hut because the 
sun (which moves faster in winter than in suinniei > 
is then tiavelling at moie than its average mie dI 
speed, and passes throii^udi a sign (*f the zodiac in 
less time than is occujded by a luu.ii month, st> 
that at that .season a montli canm)t iJo-ssihl) begin 
and end while the sun remains in Mu* same sign. 

zlt the present time the first montli of the 3'eai 
is known in Chinese by a sjieeial name, Taching- 
yuc, ‘ hallowed (ot true) month ’ ; but the reiunin- 
irig months arc called the ‘second iiiontli,’ ‘ thiid 
moiiUi,’ and so on. Anciently, however, tlie montlis 
weic designated aceording to the chaiactcrs of the 
tseht, which also corresjiomlisd to the tv elve zodiacal 
signs (Ai/ny), although the lattiu* were counteil in 
rev€:rse order. Tliesc <dtl Chinese montli-iiamns 
were follow’s: Tsl^-yuc, 'J\r/ieu-yuc, Yin-yuty 
Mao-yuCy Schtn-yve, Szi'-yur, Atfn-yue, H'ci-yue, 
Uchtn-yue, Yeu-yve, Siu-yne.y Ilfti-yiie, t heir names 
being equivalent resj)ectivel.y to ‘child,’ ‘hud,’ 

‘plant-basket,’ ‘opeiidooi,’ ‘motion,’ ‘completion,’ 
‘encounter,’ ‘laden trees,’ ‘ rijteiiess,' ‘jug,’ ‘de¬ 
struction,’ ‘relurn to lest.’ 

An inteicalary month takes its name from the 
montli which prectides it. Tlius, if it lollows the 
fourth month, it is called the ‘ intercalan* fourth 
month.’ Every month begins with the first day of 
a new' moon; and lh(* new yeai hcgins with the 
first new moon after the sun enters A(|nanus. 
New Year’s daj’ thus varies between 20th .laiuiary 
ami 19th Eebiuary. As the length ot a mont h i.s 
29*53 days, it must consist some,tunes of ‘29, some¬ 
times ot 30 tlays, the latter the more frequently. 

It results from the above-described conditions 
that the equinoxes occur regulaily in the second 
and eighth months, the solstutes 111 the fifth and 
eleventh months. 

The Chine.se have no formal division of the 
month ; but it is a eoninion juactice among them 
t(i speak of anything as hap]>eniiig 111 the first 
decade (1st to lOth daj'), middle decade (11th 
to ‘20th day), or last decade, of such a month, 
mncli as we saj', ‘ first week in .June,' et(‘. 

The first month of the luni-solar 3'cai w-as origin¬ 
ally Yin-yue, as ordered, according to tnulition, 
by Tschuan-hiu (2513 n.C.). In the .'-econd dynasty 
(1766 n‘23 n.C.) the beginning of the ycai had 
retiograded a inoiitli, in tlie thiid (1122-‘255 n.C.) 
two months, and in tlie fouith (‘255-209 n.C.) three 
months, until the Eiiijicror Wu-ti, in 104 n c; , 111 
liis reformation of the calendar, is sanl to have 
made the 3'ear onct: more begin with Yin-yne —a 
tradition which must not he taken too strictly. 

3. Day.—As aiieady noted, the Chinese divide 
tJieir days into sexagesimal jieriods, their names 
being identical with those of the eoriesjtomliiig 
years:— Kia-txi', Yi-lsvkeu, I^ing-ytn, Tthg-nuto, 
Wn-srhin, Ki-szHy Kcng-ngn, Sin-irci, Jin srhin, 
KuH-yev, Kia-siu, Yt-hni, Pivg-fsi', Titig-fsr/ieVy 
Wv~yin, Ki-maoy Keytg-srhin, ,Siv-szi^, Jmugu, 
Kuei v'ri, Kin-schin, Yt-ycu, Ping siH, Tmg-huiy 
IVu-isf^y Ki-tsrhcu, Keng-yin, Sin-mao, Jni-sr/nn, 
Kwi-szi'.y Km-ngUy Yt-wei, Ping-srhin, Ti-ng-ytv, 
IVu-siUy Ki-haiy Ke.ng-tsHy Sin-tsrhrn, .Ji7i-yin, 
Kuei-infiOy Kin-srfnn, Yi-xzt^, Ping-ngti, Ting-weiy 
Wu-srhtny Ki-veUy Krvg-siUy Sin-fint, ,/in-im^, 
Kuci-tsrhrUy Kia-yiUy Yi~mno, Pnig-nrhin, Ting- 
szf.y Wu-ngu, Ki~weiy Keng-mhin, Sin-yeit, /in fii'u, 
Kuci-hai. This cycle of days is found in the most 
ancient historical recoids, the dates of impoitant 
events lieing recordeil by mention of the cyclic 
day, as well as of the day of the month, month, 
and year ot reign. These cycles, though not used 
for ordinary purposes, have been continued without 
interruption to the ]>re8ent time. Besides this the 
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CALENDAR (Christian) 


OliineRe havn lonj; poHHeHHfd a cycle of 28 <la> s, 
desijrnatc*! by the names of the 2s lunar mansions 
{sir.if, kini(f) —kut (‘horn’), k'ang (‘neck’), ii 
(‘fumlam'uit'), (‘loom’), .vt»i (‘heart'), wei 

(‘ tail’), ki (‘ (lunj^diasket ’), tvv (‘ winnowinj; fan ’), 
nu'ii (‘ealtl<‘’), niu (‘virj.'in '), /aw (‘{j;rave-mound’), 
VJf! (‘ Innise-i hl;.'e’), sv/n (‘saenficial hearth’), jn 
(‘Axall’), haci (‘^.umI.-iI’), Uu {‘liarvest woman'), 
ii'i'i (‘hehl watehuiiin'), inno (‘setting:; sun’), /o 
(‘net’), li^ii (‘mouth’), <.yV/w (‘exalted’), ising 
(‘ w»‘ll'), kavi (‘manes'), hfltt (‘jiastun;’), «i7i7 {‘con¬ 
stellation’), ts'flutvg (‘net’), yi (‘wing’), txrhmi 
(‘ wagg«ui ’). 'I'lie week of Ht‘vcn days, on the other 
hand, is unknown, exi'ciit in e.omniercial centres 
frequenti'd by Kuiopeans, wheie foi Moinlay, 
Tuesilny, etc , the names ‘first day,’ ‘second day,’ 
etc. (J.i /tfn t/i, L} jmi ul, etc.), have Inicn coined. 

Th(‘ day begins at midnight, and is divided into 
12 Isdn (see, above, i), each of which is sulwlivided 
into two parts, tlie formei cull(‘d IscJin (‘ begin¬ 
ning’) or ktfut (‘odd’), and t.lic lattei tsr/nfig 
(‘even’). Kach of these halves is suhdnided into 
foui k'o, or ‘quarters’ {isrh'u-k'o^ ‘beginning 
miartei,’ yi-k'o^ ‘ hrst qiiaitei,’ etc,); and a Vo 
falls into 15 yew (‘minute's’), w'hile European in- 
llm'iice has inixiduced furtlier divisions eorre- 
Kjionding to ‘ si-conds,' ‘foieiioon,' and ‘afternoon.’ 

4 Other divisions — An additional meth<»d of 
maiking time isalioidcd hy the ‘'I'w enty-foiir Solai 
1’ernis,' which an* dnisions of a solar year, and 
quite indepemh'iit of the otlicial year with its 
twi'lve oi thiiteen lunar immths. These Solar 
'I’ei ms commenee alternately on the day of the 
sun's entr> into a sign of the zodiac, and on the 
day of its leaeliing the Ifith degree in the sign. 
Their h'Tiglh thus aveiages 15*22 days, though it 
\uiies lietween 14 and HJ days. ’I’lie first term 
liegiiis when the sun renches the 15th degree in 
Aquarius, oi uppioximately on the 5th of February. 
These ‘ 'I'erms, which aie alliuiiately odd {(s'lr) ami 
even (/. /). have the following names:— Li-ts'diim 
(‘he;,;.ninng of spring'), Yu-ftrhui (‘rain-watei’), 
Kimi fsiht (‘eoining-forth of worms’), Titch'un-fni 
(‘spiiM): e<iuino\’), Tit inq-mn\g (‘](nre clearness'), 
Ku-tfu (‘seed lain’), Li-Inn (‘beginning of snm- 
niei’), Stoo-mtni (‘little fvriiViiy'), Mdiig-ixrhuvg 
(‘giain in granaiies’), lito-lsrhi (‘turning of 
summer’), iS'ero-.vr7/w (‘little heat’), 7Vf-5r/iM (‘great 
heat’), Lt-fs'int (‘heginning o) autumn’), TsrVii- 
acku {‘boumlary of heat ’), (‘white dew*’), 

2's'lch J('ll (‘ autumn equinox’), Ihin-Ju (‘cold dew’), 
Schuoiitf Lntiuj (‘fall of lioai-lrost’), Li-tu'ng (‘lie- 
ginning of wintei ’), SifK}-,siie (‘ little snow’), 7’a~svt’ 
(‘<'i<*at snow-’), Tuvg-fsrhl (‘turning of wdiiter’), 
Siitu-Ii(ni (‘little cold’), 'I'a-han (‘gre.at cold’). 
These terms are marked in the almanac published 
annuallx by the (iovornment; and agrienltural 
opeial n'lis, sowing, etc., are always regulated by 
tbem. (dosely coniu'cted wdth them is the tw'elve 
days’ cy<'le often <*alled the ‘ cycle of choice,’ \vho.se 
twelve signs are asso«'iate(i w’ith the ‘24 tsir,~Vi just 
enuiiu'iated, inasmuch as the last day of a Vi and 
the Inst day of the follow’iug tsie come under the 
same sign, Tlie names of the signs of this twelve 
days’ cycle, Avhich has some connexion with 
astroiog'y, are as follows ;—kirn (‘attain’), tschv 
(‘ exclinle ’), man (‘ full ’), p'ing (‘ indillerent’), ting 
(‘dolenninative’), tscM (‘seize’), ji'o {‘break’), 
iec( (‘dangeious’), tscliinq (‘coni]>lete’), schev 
(' conceive’), Vm (‘open ’), pi (‘close’). 

Mention should also be made of the three Chinese 
01 as turhanq, yu, and /a. The Uchang is 19 luni- 
solar yt'.irs, when the relation het-w’een the rise of 
the new moon and the beginning of the A:’i again 
begins ; t he pu is a cycle of 72 yeans, wiieii tlie 
diirerenee \»etw’cen tin' trojiical solai yeiu and tlie 
lunar yeai is very nearly ('qua! to the ]uo(iiict. of 
the sideiciil and Hyrnniinil time of revolution of the 


moon; and the ki is equal to 20 ni/— 1 440 j’eai s 
and represents 251 sexagesimal cycles, 

l.nKRATtTRK Gaubil, ‘Traito d** la c;hrollolo^;ie chinoise,’ui 
M^moires, de I'aradi^inie des ini,cnpti(ms, xvi., also ‘ tli^toire de 
raHtrotioinie ehuioise,' in Ledtren ^dijiantes, xxvi. (Paris, 1783), 
H Fritsche, On Chronuilogy and the Cumtructiim of tfu 
Calrndur, with special regard to the Chinese ('omputnlum ot 
Tnuc compated with the Kuiopean (St. Petersburi;, 1886); P. 
Huang, Ih I'alendarit) Sinico nonrmc«(/,i-Ka-Wei, 188fi); 

M '1 cliang. Synchronismes rJnnoisea (Sbanglun, 190&), G. 
Schlegol, Vrano(iraphie chin<ni>e, i. 30, 80 480 (Leiden, 1875); 
F K Ginzel, Uandh. der inathematischen vnd trchnischen 
Chrmiologw, i 460-498 (Leipzig, 1906); R. Schram, Kalen- 
danographische vnd chronologische Tafeln, pp xxvi-xxx, 
239-ZSi; (Leipzig, lOoS). 

T. E. Bullock and Jxiujs II. (.4kav. 

CALENDAR {(^h ristian). -’I'he ('Ihi isf ian ('ulen- 
dar derived its name (m tlu; languages of Western 
Europe), as it did its form, Irom the Homan jiagan 
ealendai (see (E\lenI)AK [lionuin]), which it gradu¬ 
ally supeiseiknl. ’I'lu' germ ol the Clirislian 
ealendai is to he .sought in the eustoiiiary ob- 
Kcrvanee, in eaitb local eluirch, of tlie, death-days 
of its martyrs and bislnqis. Lists of these were 
prcserveil in the diptychs of each ehiiieh. Uefer- 
eiiees to such lists meet us in St. Cyjuian’s lettens. 
Writing {Kjk 87) about recent miirtyis, he gives 
diu'i't.ion that the day of then <Ie,ith should he 
noti'd in order that tlieii eomin» iiioiations might 
be eelebrateil among the menioiuiU of martyrs. 
In aiiotlK'i letter (Ep. 84) he mentions as a well- 
known I'listom the eelehiat-ion of (he anniversaues 
ol the Passions of maityrs. Tertnilian (f/r Corona, 
xiii.), repioving Christ lans for taking part in pagan 
commemorations, reminds them t-lial tlu'v have 
their own legisters and /w.9ti. Sozomen {UK v. 8 ) 
testilies in regard to two neighbouiiiig towns in 
Palestine, (laza and Constaiitia, that, although 
th<'> weie united hy .Iiilian under one civil govern¬ 
ment, eai-h letanu'il tin* festivals ot its martyrs 
and the eommemoiations ol the priests who Inul 
picsided over it. See, further, CoMMKMOItATlON 
OF TJIK DeA!). 

I Calendar of Filocalus. —Tlie eailies! festival 
lists which have come dow'ii to us hi'long to the 
local church of Koine. 'I'ht'y ari' contained in a 
conqiilation ot chionologieal documents of the date 
A.I). 854- itself a re publication of an edition of 
88 (). The title-page is inseiibed ‘ Furius Dionysius 
Filocalus titulaxit.’ The nameol this ('alligrapher 
is found in two insciiptions in Koiuii, in om' ot 
which he describes himself as ‘ Daniasi Pujiac eultoi 
atque aiuator.’ lie appears to lia\(‘ bei'Ti employe<l 
by Damasus in designing the li'ttering lor tlu; 
metrical epitaphs which tliat Pojie wrote for the 
tombs of the mart y rs. The compilation coinmciu'es 
with a civil ealendai giving the national iiagan 
festivals, hut marking the Cliiistian Aveek by the 
letters A-C, which an; prelixed in regular .sernience 
to the days, side by suie with the nundinal letteis 
A-H. Tills jirohatily had become a feature of tlie 
State calendar since the observance of Sunday had 
been legally sanctioned by Constantine in 821. 
There is a list of consuls from IJ.U. 510 to A.I>. 854, 
in connexion w ith which certain Christian events 
are noteil, viz. the birth and the deatli of Christ, 
and the arrival in Romo of SS. Peter and Paul, 
and their martyrdom. Other civil documents are 
also given, ol special Christian interest are a 
table of the days of the occurrence of Easter from 
812 to 411, a catalogue of Bishojis of Rome from 
PeUir to Liberius, and two lists entitled respectively 
‘ Depositioepiscoporum ’and ‘ Dejiositiomartyrum,’ 
which note in calendar order the days ol the burial 
of the Roman bishops and martyrs,’with the place 
of their interment, wdiere tlie memorial servi(;i; 
>vas annually held. In these two lists, w’hich wi' 
may assume were eo]»ied from official archives, wi' 
have the calendar of the Church of Rome, as 
concerned immovable feasts, of the year 854. 



CAIiENDAB (ChriBtian) 


With very few cxeeptions all the entries appear in 
the Kornan calendar of the present da.y. 

An aiialyfiiB of thiH priinitive calendar yields the followiiifr 
icsults. The ‘ DepoBitio cpiacoporuin ’ coiiUuns the names of 
> Helve Inaliops from IjUCIUh (“JM) Ui .IuIiuh The last two, 

Marcus and .lulms, are inserted at the end, out of calendar order. 
In the second editor. One hisliop of the period, Maroellus, is 
omitted, and another, X> stus (Sixtus), is placeil in the martyr 
list. In the ‘ UepoHitio mai tyrum' &2 names appear, of which 
several are frequently assiijned to a single day—that, no doubt, 
on which they suffered together, os we know fo have been tfie 
case with I’erpetua ami I'Vlicitas. 24 days in all are observed— 
(Ihristnms, wnicli head.s the list, and St. Peter’s Chair, Keh 22 
(‘ Vlll. Kal Martias, Nutale 1‘etri de cathedra’) being included. 
The onij entries relating to ftireigneis are: ‘Non. Martias 
IMarch 7] (riepoaitioj I’erpelmie et, FeliGitatiH, Atncae'; ami 
‘XVTII. Kal. Octob (Sejit U) Cly)>riaiu, Africae, Uomae cele- 
hratur in (coemeterio) Calhsti ’ Tlierc is no notice of martyrs 
H ho suffered before the Itnl eenturi. The earliest mentioned are 
I’erpetua and P>licilah (202), The oldest Homans are Callistus 
(222), Oet. 14, and llip|tol.\tuB and I’ontianus (23fi), Aug. i;{. 
We iiiai therefore cotielude that the practice of celebrating the 
anniversaries of the martyrs at their graves d'fl not arise at 
Home until the 3rd cmitury. If the festival of any martyr of 
the Ist or 2iid rent hail become traditional, it would hardly 
have failed to find mention in the ‘ lieposiiio martyrum.’ Tho 
entry ‘ f'etri m (JatucuiiihaB et I’auli Ostenso I’lisco et Basso 
(’ons.’ [,Iune 29J is not the anniversary of the martyrdom ot 
these Apostles, hut the commeinorutioii of the translation of 
I,heir remains in the year 2f»S. The folleoLion of Kilne.ilus vvas 
pn*serve<l until recent tunes in two MSS of t.heSth oi Jitfi ecMitiiry. 
due of these has totally diBapjiouied, hut two Htli cent, copies 
reiiiam, one at Brussels and tlie other at Home (if the second 
MS, two fragments only survive in the library of Herne, hut a 

, I 11 , niicii ciiLiif in III wir liiipenul lihrurv at. 

Vienna (M iseii has published the civil calendar in C’J /> i 
331, the oth ooiiments in Mon. (rcrwi AwL Ant i\. 13f. 
Foi a Humini . if the contents of the collection, see Duchesne, 
Ac Liber 1‘imhticalu^, .. 1H92, p vi. f., and see also U'" 
DuclicMiie, Ai'ta Samt., Nov., tom. 2, pars i p xlvni. f) 

2 . Gothic calendar.—A fnij'incnt of a litt (»t 
martyrs, in tho (toUiic lan^ftia^'c, of the end of 
tlm 4Ui cent., has been jmhlislicd by Mai from an 
ancient palimpat’st in the Ainbrosian library at 
Milan {Snupt, V<i. v. 06), and by Migne {I’L xviii. 
S78). It, containH IIS day.s only,—Iroiii Oct. 23 to 
Nov. 30,—and in addition to national saints in¬ 
cludes tlie. Apostles I'bilip and Andrew, and the 
liiuperor Constantine. 

3 . Calendar of Polemius Silvius.—A calendar 
of complete franiewoik, i.c. with all the days of 
Ibc year inserted, wtis drawn up by Polemius 
Silvias in 448—in an ajipendix be names the consuls 
ot the following year—and addressc’d to Euchenns, 
Hisho]! of Lyons (d. 4.‘)0). Silvius bad before him 
another calendar, wbicb, as be says in the preface, 
be set himself to simjilify for the use ot the un¬ 
learned. 'riic calendar has a curious resemblance 
to a modern alnmnnc. Historical dates are entered, 
as, e.g., tb(‘ dtiy ot the capture ot Rome by the 
(bulls (Id. Feb.). The won!s ‘Kaleiidre’ ‘Nonae,’ 
‘Idus,’ ‘ Ejiipbaiiia’ are explained by the author 
after a manner of his owm. Weather indicatn 
are given. A few pagan festival 


llippolytus (Aug. 12), and tl _ 

(vt Paiili, w'bicb is as.signed to Feb. 22 instead 
of June 21 ). The Maccabees (Aug. 1 )—the one UT 
(‘ommeiuoration in the W cst.—appears here for the 
first time. This calendar is preserved in a single 
MS of the 12 th cent, in the public library at 
Hrussels (edited Roll. Aria iSV^., June, vol. vii., 
Migne, PL xiii. 076, and Mornrnsen, CIL i. 33.'3). 

4 . Calendar of Tours.—A lisi, of the fasts and 
vigils in the diocese of Toms instituted by Risliop 
Periietuiis (401-41)0) linds a place in the Historice 
Francorum of Gregory, Bishop of Tours (x. 31). 
It mentions only the chief festivals, i.e. tlio.se 
preceded by a vigil. 'I'he.se are Ghristmas, 
kpiphany, the Resiineetion on the fixed day 
March 27 (VI. Kal. Ajuil.—the only date given), as 
uell ns Easter and Ascension Day; also, among 


others, the Nativity and Passion of St. John 
Riiplist,* St. Maitin, St. Hilary, St. Peter’s Chair 
(NataJe S^ Petri episcopatus), and SS. Petei and 
Paul. The station days, qurirtn et sexfa fena, 
tioiii Quinquagesima to St. «)ohn Bajitist’s day, are 
apjminlcd U»i ohseivance amongst the lasts. 

5 . Calendar of Carthage.—calendar was 
first eiliLed ui 1082 by IVI a billon in his Vetrrn 
AnoUeta, Pans, iii. 398. It w’as discovered by 
him in the monastery of Clugny, written on two 
parchment sheets, since lost, wdiich formed the 
covering of a eojiy of St. Jerome’s eominentary on 
Isaiah. In Ibis calendfLi, of the earlier Caitha 
giniaii bishojis Cyprian (d. 258) alone is mentioned, 
being lionoured as a martyr ; eight bishops iiri’ 
commemorated as such, from (iratus Avho was 
pre.sent at the Council of Sardica (343) to Eugeniu-> 
(d. 505). This latter date theieiore marks the 
age of the final redaction of the calendar. From 
the names of the bishops, and that of St. 
Augnstine (Aug. 29), we conclude that the c.ah'n- 
dar belonged to the Catholic Chinch and not to 
the Donatists. It begins on Xlll. Kill. Maias 
(19th A]>ril), and ends on XIV. Kal. Mart. (F(‘li. 
16)—the nine weeks during whicli Lent oeenrs 
being omitted, either through compliiince with tlio 
Eastern custom, attosled by the Council of Laodicea 
(between 343 and 381), which discoiirageti le-li- 
vals at that time, 01 simply owing to a defeel in 
the MS. The heading is: ‘Hie continentur dies 
natalieioi nm martynnu etdepositiones episeoporiim 
(pros eeclesia Caitagenis aniiiversaria celebrant ’ 
Martyrs and bishops arc not sejiarated, as in (he 
Homan calendar, hut the distinction is maintained 
by thedillerent descriplions —nntahnn (Inithdjiys, 
i.e. into the higher life) and depositinyies (burials) 
—of their days in the heading. Moreover, in (he 
list ‘ depohitio ’ is prelixed to eaeli hishoji, except, 
in the case of Cyprian (Sept. 14), who is clashed 
among the martyrs. I’lie number of days eom- 
memorated — 79 — shows a large increase when 
compared with the 12 and 24 of tlie Roman lists of 
a century iiml a half before. 'I'lie calendar has 
also become wider in its scope: 18 foreign names 
a]ipear in it, as compared with the 2 in the 
Roman Among these we observe 9 Roman saints, 
Hof whom are not found in Filocaliis, though no 
doubt at this lime they were comriiemoratea also 
at Rome. And, as regards the, Airican saints, 
they do not belong exclusively to Carthage, as the 
names nr the Roman calendar are all Roman. 
Mtirtyrs are included from the three ancient 
Afnean provinces, viz. Africa jiroper, Niimidia, 
and Mauretania. Festivals in honour of NT 
events and personages have mnltijilied. Christmas 
is now followed by its at tendant feast.s, St. Stephen 
(Dec. 26), St. John,’ here coupled with his brolln’r 
James (Dec. 27), and the Hoiy Infants (Dec. 2H). 
With Christmas is also conneeted the day of St. 
John Baptist, i.e. his Nativity (VIIL Kal. .hiL- 
VI11. Kal. .Ian. representing the six months’ 
interval of Lk 1 -"). We find also Ejiiphsmy 
(Jan. 6 ), SS. Peter and Paul (June 29), St. Luke 
(Oet. 13), and St. Andrew (Nov. 29). Tlie Maecn 
hoes (Aug. 1) has now’ gained a fiini footing in the 
West (.see ('alendar of 1’. Silvius shore, js 3 ). 

6 . Syrian calendar. —The calendar.^ which have 
hitherto occupied ns were mainly of a local char¬ 
acter. We come now’ to a calerulur which takes a 
w’ider range, being formed liy the inclusion of the 
Saints’ lists of .several Cliurches. 

In Ifcl? there w’aa discovered hj Dr. lienry Tattain in the 
monastery of St. Mary Deipura, on the Nit nan Lukes in 


J In Ihe .'^iieraiiientarimn Got/ieaniiiii the idiuib for St. John 
Baptist (i.^. hiH Nativit.r) is fohoweil hy a iiiasH for hi8 Paasion 
(Muruton, Lit. Rmn. Vet. 174h, H7h, 9) 

-The text has ‘sane.ti .tohanmu Baptiotoe’—undowtitertly a 
copyibt’s error for Aposlvli, as the Baptist is conimemorated in 
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('(mIcx c'jritainmg—in addition to the Clnnfntiiie 
llechnnitum' Kimeljius on the Thfopfiuma, and other worke— 
uii iitn i«j»t (.ilnid.ii written in S\riHO Tattain aegiiired the 
MS for (lie lliileh Miiseiini, wiiert it now lies Tiie ealendar waa 
first edit* d l»\ M Wright in the Jniini. of .SWfiref/ Lif , 18«6, viii. 
\51I , will) iiri Kiiff ti 42tifT., and snliseqiiently hv H. (fratliu in 
tlie tind Nn\ \ol of the Achi Sajirltirtim, In., the names tieiii}; 
turned into (treek hv Ihieht-sne A note in the last pu^^e of the 
codex IS to the effect that it was oonipleted at Kdeasa in 411. 

Tilt* <':i]t;ii(lar consist.s of two jiarts. J*art 1. is 
Arran^'cil accordin'^ 1 ti tlic Koinan uiuntliK (to 'wluth 
Syiiac titles are ^iven), and contains the names 
<if tiiarlyrs lielonginfj^ to the Konian Empire. It 
he^Miis ofi the day aftei (.'hristmas (Dee. 26),’ and 
end'^ori Nov. 24. Part H. contains a list of Persian 
mait yrs, arranged in the order ol their ecclesiastical 
sttiiniin*^ as bishops, prt'shyters, and deacons. As no 
dates are given, it must he rtigarded as a historical 
record, not as a calendar of martyr-festivals 

Tlie (hlcmlar yiroper (i.o. l*art I.) is evidently 
compiled from the mart.yr-Iists of the cliief cities 
in Mic hiastern (trans-Adriatic) jiartof theEmpiie. 
Only one local lioman least (Xystus) occurs in it, 
and one African (JVTjietua ana her comjiaiiions), 
'riie jilacc of honour is given to Nictmiedia, which 
has been cieilited with liy far t.lm largest iiumher 
(H 2 ) of entries. From this find other indications 
we may infer that the first editor had his home in 
Nicomedia, find wrote* in (ireek. The date of Ins 
work is not earlier I lian .‘162, as martyrs are recorded 
w’ho are mentioned by Socratiss and Sozomen as 
having siillered under .luUun. Owing to careless 
editing, many saints are mentioned twdee or even 
thriee. 'I’he names ol distingniished maityrs had 
fouml plaee not only in their ow’ii hut in other 
eahnidars, and when the lists were eomhmed, in 
eases where the day of (jelehivition dilh‘ied, thej' 
weie allow'ed to appear again and again. The eoin- 
pilation is made uji of Arian calendars. In the. list 
received lioiii Alexandria, Athanasius is omitted, 
hut, Anus is included. ‘ At Alexaiulria, Areios the 
presbyter ' is the entiyoiiposite July 6 . Lucian (of 
(Antioch), Jan. 7 ,and kusehiiis(ofCiesarea), MiiySO, 
are also conimemorat,ed. I’ossi hly also ‘ Einschius,’ 
Nov. S, is the Arian bishop of Nicomedia. But in 
suhstan«ie the Oatholic and Arian calemhirs must 
have been much the same, as alter the schism both 
parties, no doubt, ndained the old lists, merely 
adding distinguwhed partisans. In 15 entries the 
words ‘of the ancient martyrs’ are adde<l t 4 > the 
name. If, a.s scjeins likely, this means that the 
martyrs mentioned suHered before tlie persecution 
of Diocletian, it follows that by far the greater 
number of the names of this calendar date fiom 
that persecution. From Nicomedia tlie ealendar 
in all probability came to Antioch, and (here 
received the long list of martyrs, falling little 
short of tlie Nicomedian, credited to that, city. 
'Fhence it was carried to ICdes.sa, where it was 
translated into the Syriac vernacular, and again 
augmented by the addition of local saints. Here 
also the list of Persian martyrs w’as appended ; and, 
as thus edited, the calendar in the MS of 411 has 
come down to us. In this calendar the only 
festivals other than Saints’ days noted are Epi- 
jihany and Easter, the latter in connexion with tW 
commemoration of All Mai tyrs, wiiich is assigned 
to the following Friday, iiie only Apo.stles eoni- 
memorated are SS. John and James (Dec. 27), and 
S,S Paul and Peter (Dec. 28). St. Stephen, who is 
also called an Apostle, apfiears on Dec. 26. 

7- The Hieronymian Martyrology.—The ten¬ 
dency to combine local festival recorJ.s in one list, 
which we oh.serve in the Syrian ealendar, finds its 
fullest development in the comjiilatitm which came 
to be popularly known as the Hieronymian Mar- 

' The omiHsion of Ohriatniaa ia remarkable. It probably stood 
at the canmieiiceiuerit of the year lu the orifiiiual Greek text, 
and wan struck out by the Syrian copyist, iiitlueoced by the 

itflorrsx nf hia rtUTTi OhiivnH 


I tyiology.' It eonijiri.ses, as its duet elements, tlie 
calendai.s of Koine, Carthage, and Syiia. The 
nucleus ol tlie work is tlie Komnn ealemlar, hut of 
a later st.^ge than that jiresenU'il to us by I'ilocalus. 
As it appears in H.M., it sltows a great increase 
ill martyr festivals. The 22 days marked for 
observance in A.I). 354 have grown to some 1.50, 
and, ni.stead of the one or two names then allotted 
to eai-li day, groU]>s—sometimes large groups—of 
names aie almost nivaiiahly found. The calendar 
has, moniover, ceased to he meiely uihari and 
suhiirbaii. Jt includes all Miildle Italy. Opposite 
‘Konue’ are plaeeil festivals of jihices a consider¬ 
able distance from the city, even as far off as Forum 
Semjironii, 174 miles away—the number of miles 
from Home being here, as olsewheie, noted in the 
text. The, list of Koman bishops, kept separate 
from that of tlie martyrs by the chronographer of 
.3.54, luis been made a j».irt of tlie general cah ndar, 
and ha.s been conLinued (with the sole omission of 
ZoHimus) to Konifaee I., of whom both the con 
seciation <lay (IV. Kal. Jan ) and the death day 
(II. Non. SepI. ) are given. As the consecration da,\ 
would he observed only during the lifetiim* of the 
bishop, it limy hi; concluded tliat the Koman cal¬ 
endar was r(‘ceived into the woi k shortly after the 
death of Bonifai-e (422). Allei P»oiiifa(te only Ikipes 
of W'ide-spiead fame appear—such as Leo l,he (IreaL, 
Hilary, and Gregory the Great—attached to whose 
names often occins a notice showing that they 
w’ere exceptionally added : e.ff. IV. Id. Sept. 

‘ Hilarius per quern Vietorius ordineiii paschaleni 
eonseripsit.’ With the }ioman ealendar w*ere in¬ 
corporated the <‘alendais, in part oi wdiole, of other 
Italian cities—which probably alieady formed two 
collections (of ITjiper and Lower Italy) hefoie they 
came into the coiiipilei’s hands—and the calendar 
of (Wtliage. J’o the calendai of the West thus 
formeil, a later editoi add(‘d the Syrian festival list 
—that is, its fir,-it part, foi of the secoml he seems 
w'holly ignorant— and thus gave a kind of ecu¬ 
menical character to the w^oik Like the Koman, 
the two other chief sources have been received into 
H.M. with augmentations, as compared, that is, 
w'lth the nidejiendent forms known to us. The 
African list has been sAVollcn by a mini her of 
martyiH wdio, it has been (sonjectined, sufl’ered 
duiing the raid of Genseric, 428 (Achelis, Uie 
Mart, }»p. 1(13, 107). The Syrian ealendar has been 
extended to 460, as the translation of the remains 
of St. Simeon Slylites, winch took iilace in that yeai, 
iscommemo)aletl on Jan. 5. It is noteworthy that 
the ediUir, who evidently accepted the calendar as 
Catholic, has in all innocence taken over its Arian 
colouring, the eomniemoration of the tw'o bishops 
Eusebius being retained, and even that of Anus 
himself, his name aiipearing in the corrupted forms 
Arthoci, Artotes, or Ari Thot.i in difl'erent MSS. 

The preface to II M. takes the form of a letter addressed to 
St. Jerome by two bishops of North itulv, Chromatins of 
Aquileiii and lleliudorus of Altmuin, in which the\ beg him to 
send them from the archives of Cassarca the famous festal 
caleiidar <if lliisebius; and of his repl\, stating that he w'as sending 
tb.eiii this calendar in a ciirUiled form which included 01115 * the 
most iiotaltic luartirs, and with the names arranged according 
to tfie nionthu and da 5 '-H of the .vear. It was through this 
fabulous association of the work with St. Jerome (d. 4‘ZO) that 
the Martyiologv leceived its name, and no doubt w'on in large 
measure the pronun cut position which it attained. The pre¬ 
face IS first cited hy Cussiodorus {dt IiisUhUtmie Dimn. litt. 
xxMi., Migne, PL Ixx 1148) m 644. As 11.M must have been 
then in nirremw, its final compilation, t,r that which united 
its Iilastern with its Western elements, iiiav be assigned to an 
earlier date (c. 630) in the (Uli century. Towards tlie end of 
that cent, tlie knowledge of it hud reached the East. In 698, 
Eulogius, Patriarch of Alexandria, requested Gregory the Great 
to send him ‘ the deeds of the martyrs collected by Eusebius,’ 
—a clear reference to the preface of H.M.,—and the Pope in his 
reply alludes plainly to the Martyrology. The eomnller of ll.M. 
was uiidoubtedl 5 ' a native ol North Italy. The additions which 
he made to his ancient materials are, as we have seen, mainly 
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^Iian, and the mciuonals of the northern citieH heem beat 
Known to him. He has also aelectetl North Italian bishops os 
(‘orresponderiLs with St. Jrroine in the preface. 

A work like il.SI. would naturally receive aueinentatlons 
from tune to time. The most remarkable of these took place 
in (Jaul The numerous, almost dailj , notices of Oulhean taunts, 
with other indications of Gullican use, point to this I'rubably 
tliKS e\paiisioii of II M occurred at. Auxerre, which, allhouirh 
a comparatively insiffiiiticant town, furntshes more festivals 
than any other, and has all its l)isho])K iioticeil hut one. Tlie 
last bishop wliohfc name is recorded is Aunac'hariiis, and, as his 
‘ iiatale,'/.e entrance ujion ottice (I’rid Kal Aiiir), only—and not 
his death is eomineinoniteil, w« may assume that the recension 
was made duiini; his litetiine or shortl.N attei (c r>h'i) All 
0 X 181111 ;,' .\1S.S of II M. are derived fiom this (lullicaii edition. 
The iMart\ roloRN contains more than 8000 names of .samts, lnr;re 
{{Toups hein;' allotted to each da\ On June ‘J the names ui ‘J20 
saints appear It. freijuentlv happens that the siiine niart.x r is 
commemorated on ditlereiit days, in connexion with difterent 
places This was a natural result of an uncriliciil combiriiition 
of several calendars, when no care was taken to avoid re¬ 
petitions. Transcriptional errors ahound, in many caHCH leiuler- 
iii;? the entries iimiieamn;; We lind often, as in the iiistaiice 
given above, names divided, or two mimes tused into one. 
‘Mills' IB sometimes changed into ‘ miliLes.’ The names of 
cemeteries are regarded as names of martyrs. So great is the 
confusion, that de HucK, the tirsL critical review'er of H.M., 
gives as hi.s verdict: ‘Nullus forte in universa antiqiiilate 
horribilior lihcr’ (Prommium to Jntlex Iliujioifunntti ad Ada 
SS Supplenmntum, Oct ) And the latest, editors, de Rossi 
and Duchesne, in despair of emending the text, have simply 
printed the three chief MSS in parallel columiis (their edition 
IS prefixeil to Acta Sanrtorttm, Nov., tom il., pars prior). 

8. The later Martyrologies. — Martyrologies, 
calletl ‘ Mciiolo^ies^ by tin; (4rt't‘ks, aro distinguished 
frtim f-altMidais in this, that they do not nieiely give 
thi‘ names and dates of saints, hut add historical 
or legendaiy accounts of their martyrdonis. Occa¬ 
sionally in 11.M. the entries ol the deaths of martyrs 
are thus enlarged, but tins feature became cliaiac- 
teristie in the woiks whicli succeeded and were 
based ufion it, and which are tliercfore properly 
termed 11 isl.<)rieul Martyi ologie.s. 'J’lie cliief sources 
from u liicli thc.se accounts ate deiivod are, in addi¬ 
tion to IJ.M., the Fojssutus and Aviso/the Morttjrs, 
the works of Eu.sebins, Itulinus, Jerome, Oypnaii, 
Giogfiry lh(* Oreat, the Lihvr ftontt/ivnhs, etc. 

Tlie sei les of Historical Martyrologies commences 
with the Marfijroloijmm lioinanum I^arvam,^ com¬ 
posed at Home about 700. It makes a rather spar¬ 
ing use of biographical matt er, so that t\\Q Passions 
found in H.M. are often more ditiuse. About 
tlie same time Hede tlrew u]i Ids Martyrology. He 
made large extracts from his authorities, and 
added several English and Fiankish saints to the 
Roman li.st, and also, contrary to the Western 
usage, introduced some names Iroiii the OT, taking 
their dates from (rieek Menologies. lie left many 
days vacant, hut these were Idled up by later hands, 
so that it IS imjioHsihle to decide hoM much of the 
Martyrology asciihed to Re.de. is actually his. Rede 
w.'is followed by a line of successors, each of whom 
used the woiks of Ids predecessors, while availing 
himself of other materials. These subseiuient 
writers were Elonis of Lyons (r. 830); Wundelhert 
of Prum, who composed a metrical Martyrology 
{c. 848); llrahaiius .Maurus {c. 850), whose W'ork, 
in the opinion ol ,\chelis, is independent of Bede ; 
Ado, Risho]) of \'ienne (r. 870); Usuard, a monk 
of St. Gerniam-des-Pi6s, Paris (c. 875), whose book 
is practically an eiutonie ol Ado’s, and was the 
most u.sed ol all the. Historical Martyrologies; ami 
Nolker Ilalhulus, a monk of St Clall (r. 896). The 
Mnrtyrolu(jiuin Romanuin, which was compiled by 
Raroiiius at the instamie of Gregory XIll., is a 
revised and augmented edition of Usuard. It 
was prescribed for exclusive use in cJioir, at the 
canonical hours, by a Papal brief in 1584. 

Auhelis traces a twofold series of Martyrologies, starting from 
H.M.: a Uomaii-]'''renc,h line, viz. M.R.P., Ado, Usuard, and Bar- 
onius; atidan Anglo-Saxon German line, viz. Bede,Flonis.VVandel- 
hert, Ilrabuiius Maurus, and Notker, Dom i^uentin does not 
make this disliiK Lion, lie regards Bede as llie source of all the 
later Martyrologies, and places M.R.P. late in the senes, after 848. 

The foremenlioned Marlyrologies were wiitten in 

I Hereafter cited as M.R.P. 


Latin. A Martyrology in Anglo Saxon, which iw 
probably a translation made v. 850 trom a Latin 
original of 750, has been edited by llcrzltdd, London, 
1900, 'I'wo otlicDs, in Tn.sii, siid iiiehuling niaiiy 
Insli saint.s, have come down to us—the Mail >1 
ology of Oengus, of the tlate SlM, comiio.sed in 
rhymed verse, and the Maiudogy of tJornian, 
also metrical, written between 1 Hid and 1174 (both 
edited by Whitley Sloke.M for Henry Rradshatv 
Soeiety, ISD.'i and lOO,")). The neeil for Historical 
Martyrologies arose from the practice of reading the 
Passions oj thv Saints iluring I Iivine Sei vice This 
custom is first mtuitioned by Auiidian, Rishoji ol 
Arles (.5-15) (AV^i/Zo (fil wonarhos, Migiie, PL Ixviii 
396). It wjis tlie origin ot the l^ect ions suhscijneiitl.) 
inserted in the BreMaiy, The eailitn pi act ice was 
to read ]ias.sages from floly Scripturi* alone. 

9 . Later calendars.—\Ve have .seen that H.M. 
is essentially a collection ot tin; calendars of locnl 
churches. .Such calendars, in tact, could he in 
many cases reconstructed irom the matenal.s which 
it furni.siies. Rut, ajiart from H.M. and the eail.> 
calend.'irs oi wliicii we have ali«‘ad_y treated, \\c 
do not meet with calendars jnoper until the Stii 
century. In the West-, liowevcir, tin* lack of 
I'nlemlars is sujiplied by the litiiigieal hooks of the 
Roman and (ialliean (t.e. non-Roman) rites, as in 
them piovision is made for sjiecial Masse.s on Sun 
days and other dnys of oh.st;rvunce, lollowmg the 
local iestival lists. The books ot t he Greek Church 
do not help us here, as it has never been the Eastern 
eu.stom to vary the Liluigy uceoiding to the <lay 
or season. In the Westmn Si‘i vice-books the 
Sunday cycle apjiears for the hrst lime, iiml thus 
«n important leatuie is supplied, in whicli t he early 
calenJars and the. Mart yiologies, which, with ruie 
exceptions, notice imniovahle leasts only, are lack¬ 
ing. At lirst the Saints’ days wore distributed 
through the whole year, but evenl-ually, as their 
iiumliei continued to inciease, they were rilaeed 
together in a separati* (Jivi.sioii of the Serviee-liooks, 
the Propriiim de saynits, apart from the cycle of 
Sunday services, the Projyrinni de teniporc. 

Belonging to the 7th cent., among books of the Galhcan rite, 
we have the MtSi^alr (t'othtcuni, which was apparently drawn up 
for the diocese of Autun , the Ueetioiiar.v {i.e. hook of Lectioiia 
read in the Mass throughout the year)of Jjuxuuil, wliioii prohably 
represents tin- use of the church of Pans (Dom Morin, AVimr 
Ilt'nediciine, 18113, p 438), ainl llic I.ccl.ioniirv of Silos (ed. Morin, 
Druges, 181)3, iincicr the title Ad/rr t'o/iocws),* which shows the 
leslival list of the uiicieril cc-<-li*siastical province of Toledo To 
the Till cent also hclongs the Geliisiuii SacramenlHry, a Roman 
.Service-hook 111 use in I'Yaiice before the time of (’harh niugni 
The earlier Leonine Saeianientaiy, being a private collection ot 
Musses, IS an uncertain guide us to the calendar of its age 

Gommg totheSlti cent., w’c have the Giegorian Saeramentury, 
containing the Roiiian liturgical servu es ot the tune, ada]it(‘(l for 
use 111 l''rance(far the Roman Sacramentaries, see art Gullkctx 
111 it, with Alcuin’s supplement, the Sunday cycle, as represented 
in the Propnum dr tempore of the later missals, is almost eom- 
nlete. Wc have also the Calendar of Charlemagne (ed. Piper, 
Berlin, lKr)8)- a Koiuan calendar with many Frankish saints in¬ 
serted Of the same age is a Lectionary published by Fionteau 
in 1(552, from a MS written in gold characters belonging to the 
Clmrch of St. Gcnovi6ve, Paris. The Fast is reprtaented in this 
century by Coptic uulendurs published by Helden (de Si/iirdms, 
ill. 1.5, London, 16.5(l-5fj)from MSS which have since ilisappeared ; 
and by the Menology of Consluiitliioplc, which gives a long list 
of the martyrs, confeasorH, ami doctors of the Kustern Church, 
tiut onlv Ihice martyrs of the West,—Law'rence, Gervasius, and 
ProtasmM(ed. by Moroelli, Rome, 1788). 

To the 9th cent, belongs the Hucranientary' of Cologne, which 
contains a complete calendar—that of Rome, with the addition 
of the lo<»l saints of Cologne The Hacranientary has liccn 
printed, hut without Uie calendar, hv Panieliiis, Litvrgican 
Kcclen. Lat., loin, n., Cologne, 1.571. The ‘Conics’ of Ada at 
Treves, with full festival list, is also of this cent (ed. in Die 
Trierer Ada-Uaniluchrijt, Leipzig, 1S89, pp. i6-‘27); so is the 
marble calendar of Naples, w'hich is remarkable as containing 
several Kastern features; e,g, OT personages are ailniitted, the 
Council of Eiihesus is commemorated (Aug. 4), also Constantine 
(May 21), Theodosius (Nov. 10), and a few Bishops of Constan¬ 
tinople (ed. Mai, Aowa Call. Script. Vet., Rome, 1821). Another 
calendar of the Uth cent, i* incoi porated in a treatise de Cornputo 


1 Prom ‘ ComesLectionanus,’ t e. the book which Is the 
' companion' of the priest In Divine worship. 
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by an unknown uiiUior (Mitfne, PL cxxi\. 1274) It Hueins to 
belong; to Lhi* (Iiocl-ho of SenH. The Lcofru. Miimal (ed Warren, 
Oxtoid, I 8 .s:-i) coiitains the i-aiondar of (JlaHtonhury, r. !)7h. At 
foot of p xlu tin* editor {fives a list of KiiifliHti calendars in MSS 
of !>t)« to 11th eenturieH The lloHviortli INalter (ed Otisquet 
and Ihshop, liondon, llMtS), {fives tlie ealerniar of (tanterhury 
(l>ei ween ySH and 102.t) practical I \ asitutoixJ before An iihiBhop 
LunfrarK; Huhstitnted for it the calendar of WinchCBter, the 
capital 

U'h( 11 MiHsalH and Ureviaries took the place of the earlier 
SacraiiicritarieM, hei tioiiarieH, etc., tiiev were {fcnerally {irovided 
with calendars A ifreat niiiiiher of these, and also of eeparate 
calendars, have survived, and iiiuny have been {luhlmhed See 
for HpeeiiiieiiH Ilanipsori, Mnht atoi lialeiuiarium, vol. i., 
IahuIiiii, 1841 

V\ itli the e\eej>tion of the Irish and Ari{f]o Saxon dcs'iniients 
already referred to, veriiaeiilarealendarsare hardiv met with until 
towards the elose of the Middle A{f«-s A ealemlar in French, of 
the l.Uh cent , is jireserved in the hihrarv of Fans Another in 
Norniari Freneh of the 14th rent (llarl MSS I'w). 27.1) is in¬ 
cluded III llamiisoii’s collection (see above). Calendars in (Jeniiaii 
also ajipear toi the first tune in the 14th century. The ineili.eval 
calerid irs, like those jirefixed to inodorn missals and hievuiries, 
and 1(1 lie Hooli of tloininon Prayer, are ‘ pi rpelual,’ i e not for 
iin\ sjiccial year, hut contuiiiinjf only tlie invaiiahle elements 
eomiiion to all years, tables lieiiijf {jenerallv prov ided by which 
tile miuable feasts tor any partieular vein may he asi-ertaiiied. 
Till first piinfed calendars iniitafe the MSS in their arrange- 
inent, and, like them, are i)er]ietual. V\ ciile(/l nnfer/rt Z/t«r(/<crt, 
vol I , Lille and Hriiges, 1SK!>) gives calendars of the Ifdh and 
earh Pith cent, belonging to several coritiiieiiLal dim'cses 
Ileitz {Urnuiert Katnuier-hikunnhdn, Strasshurg, IlKlf)) has 
rejirodueed in facMiinile 100 calendars printed for popular use 
in (Jeriiianv in the lOth centur.v They i (insist of Hingle hroad- 
nheeis, are mainly written in (lerinan, and mostly contain only 
a few dates, eeclesiastical and eivil The first calendar for a 
doliiute year was printed in flernian and Latin by John Regio- 
iiKiiitaniih at Nureinherg in 147f> It is arranged for the \cairs 
147ri, 1104, and Ifil'f, us the first ,vears of u iiineteen-.vcar eyelc, 
and HO designed tliat the dates for other years ean he <-alenlated 
from it 

10 . The Sunday cycle. (I) Wrstern. —All Sun- 
dtiys til the yeiii, like ( lie itiovahle festivals, tleperul 
upon (lie ilalc of Easter, with the exception of 
thosfi eonneet.eil with Advent and Christmas, t.r. 
those which occur from Nov, ‘J7 Ut Jan. C, both 
inclusive. 'J’h<; Sunday cycle hcLdns with Advent 
Sunday, which is ahvays tlic nearest Sunday to the 
Feast of St. Andteu' (Nov. eillier before oi 
after, 'riiiee more. Sundays in Advent toUow ; 
then t wo alter (’hristmas, in ease Advent Sunday 
falls on a day from Nov, 28 to Dec. I, othi'rwise 
oiil> one. Next come Sundays after E|>iphany— 
fiom one to six, aceordinc to the position of Etister ; 
SeptiifiLmsiina ; Se\Jijfesima ; Cjjunquagesima ; six 
Sundays in Lent -the tAvo last bein<^ jjeneralJy 
known as Passion Sunday and Palm Sunday ; 
Eastei Day; tivi' Sundays aft.cr Easter; Sunday 
after A.sctMision ; Wlnt.sumhiy ; 'rTinity Sunday ; and 
lastly, Sumhiys after Tiinity -fiom twenty-two to 
tAventy-,seven, according as Ea.ster falls later or 
eai liei 'I'lio reckoning of Sundays aftm- Trinity is 
that of the Cliurch of England, and tlie one that 
apjiears in most English almanacs. The Church of 
Home and tlie (ireek Chureh number the Sundays 
aftiM- IVntecost (Whitsumhiy). 

(2) K'tstcrn.~\i\ the East, tili the Sundays except 
those immediately before and after (’hristmas Day, 
Epiphany, and the E.x.'iltation, depend u[»on Easier. 
According to the calendar tif OoiLstantinople, AAdth 
Avhich I he llnssian and (leorgian jjractiealiy agree, 
the cycle of Sunday oliservanc.e begins Avith the 
Sunday Avhich in the West immediately preecdcs 
SepI uage.sinia ; i.f. it starts Avith the sea.son pre- 
jiiirnt OI y 1 o E:i.st«‘r, The Sundays usually take their 
names irom the (Jospel of the <hiy. The 1st Sunday 
is cjtilcil tin* Sunday of the Publican and the Phari¬ 
see (l.k 'I’lien folloAV in order: tlieSunday 

of ihc Prodigal Son (Lk 1 /)**"^-) ; AKstinence 
Sunday, KVfjiaKr] Trj's dirdKpeu} (the VVe.stem Sexa- 
gesima)—so called because it is the last day on 
Avhich llcsh is (‘!it,en, though the fast does not begin ' 
nntil tlie following Aveek ; Chee.se-eating Sunday, i 
KvpiaKr) r^s Tt(po(/jd 7 ou (Duinquage.sima)—thus named 
because cheese and butter are allowed to be eaten 
until the end of the »lay ; l.st Sunday of the East, 
or of Orfhoilo.vy ( 1 st Sunday in l^ent)—com- 


memornting the conclusion of the iconoclastic 
controversy ; 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th Sundays of the 
East; I’alm Sunday [Holy and (ireat Monday, 
Tucsd.ay, etc.]; Easterj Day (x. toQ 11 dtr^a), some¬ 
times called Bright (Act/xirpa) Sunday [Monday, 
Tuesday, etc., of the lleneA\al (Aiaxatviio-t/ios)] ; 
Antipasclia, or Sunday of St. 'riiomas (iln 20“**“^); 
Sunday of tlie Ointment-Bearers (Mk 15^-16®); 
Sunday of the Paralytic (Jn 5**^'^) ; Sunday of tlie 
Samaritan Woman (./n 4®’^“) ; Sunday of tlie Blind 
Man (Jii [Ascension 'Flmrsday]; Sunday of 

the 318 Fathers of Nic:ea; Holy Pentecost; and 
All Saints’ Sunday (Trinity Sunday). The Sumlays 
that f<)llow are numhered after 1 ‘enteco.st, or are 
styled the Sundays of St. MatthcAV. Next come 
Sunday before the Exaltation, i.e. of the Holy Cross 
(Sept. 14); and Sunday after the Exaltation. Tlie 
Sundays onwards, up to that Avhich corresponds 
with the Western 2 nd Sunday in Advent, arc 
numhered after Pentecost, or are styled Sundays 
of St. Euke. Then follow: Sunday of tlio Holy 
Eorefalbcrs ; Sunday before the Nativity ol Christ; 
Sunday after tlie Nativity; Sunday hefoic the 
Lights, i.e. Epiphany ; and Sunday after the Lights. 
The remaining Sumhiys, up to the Sunday of t he 
Publican, are reckoned after j’entecost, or are 
called Sunday.s of St. Luke. 

II. The computation of Easter.-— The primitive 
Christians all agreed in celebrating Christ’s deal.li 
and rcsiirrecl.ion at the season Avhen tliey actually 
oci'Uired, that is, at the time* of I he JeAvish Pass- 
ovei. 'I'liey also agieed that the (Tucitixion took 
jilace on a Friday wliich coincided Avith the 14th 
day of the lirst Jewish (lunar) month Nisan, the 
day on which the Paschal lamb Avas slain. But a 
division of o}>inion prevailed as to tlic days or day 
on AAhich the deatli and resurrection should he 
eomineniorated. Tlie Christians ol Home and of 
the West, claiming the authority of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, AVith many ICastern Chiirche.s, attached 
most inijiortance to the days of the week, Friday 
and Sunday, on which tliese events happened. 
If 14tli Nisan ilid not fall upon a Fiiday, they 
celebrated the death of Christ on the Friday 
lolloAving it, ami the resurrection on tlie Sunday 
that succeeded, continuing tlieir last until the 
latter date. Dn the other hand, the Christians of 
Asia (proconsular) and of some neighbouring pro¬ 
vinces, Avho traced their tradition liack to St. Jolin 
and St. Philip, insisted njion the observance of the. 
day of tire month on Avhich our Lord siillered, hence 
receiving the name of ‘ t),nartodeeimans.’ They 
ahvay.s celebrated Christ’s death on J4tli Nisan, 
irrespective of the day of I lie Aveek, and, ending their 
fa.st at 3 p.in. (the hour Avhen our Lord expired), 
then began their Paschal feast, llimscornnieniorating 
the death and resurrection on the same day. Ft is 
notcAvorthy that ‘Pa.soha,’ Avhich .subsequently 
carnc to mean the day of the resurrection, Ava.s 
cinjiloycd, Avhen lirst used as a (Jhri.stian term, to 
designate the day of the passion ('I'ei tiillian, nr/v. 
Jud. 10 ; dc liajd. 19). The distinction of rrdtrxa 
(TTavpuxrifiou, Cood Friday, from rrdtrxa dvaffraaL/jivi'^ 
Easter Day, marks a transitional use of the AA^ord 
(Siiicer, Thes. errl. ii. 821 f., i. 304). 

The first recordcfl rwcasioii on which the (wo customs came 
into competition was the v isit of Folycarji, Ihsho)) of Siii\ nia, to 
Anicetus, Hisliop of Rome (c. 168). It was then judged titling 
that each partv should abide bv its own usage The controversy 
was renewed in 1!>8 by a later Hishop of llome, Victor. At his 
instance, apparently, several Councils wore held in the Kast and 
West, which decided agauist the tiuartodccmiaris. These refused 
to give up their traditional usage, and found a ohanipioii in 
Polycriites, Hishop of Ephe.siis, who wrote u vigorous letter to 
Victor III defence of their position. Victor cxconiniuriicfited the 
(juartodeeiinans, and endeavoured, tiut without success, to 
induce other IJhurchos to do the same. Finally, mainly through 
the mediation of Iremeus, Bishop of I.yons, who, us a native of 
Asia and a Western hishop, was in touch with both parties, peace 
was restored, and the Asir.tics were allowed to retain their usage 
until the Council of Niewa (Kusehius, IIP v 24) 
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Ab Christians made their Paschal anniversaries 
coincide in season with the Passover, so, for a loiij^ 
period, they w^ere satisfied to accept the Jewisli 
computation of the time of that festival, which 
should fall on the first full moon after the vernal 
equinox. But in tlui Jhd cent., oving to sup¬ 
posed errors in the .lewish calculation, whiidi 
was based on a liinai cycle of 84 years, and also 
doubtless with the di'sire to be indiqiendent of the 
Jews, Christians be^^an to frame lunar cycles for 
themselves. The earlie.st of such cycles extant is 
one drawn up at Koine by llijipolylus, altout the 
year This was a lb-year cycle, that is, it 

assumed that the ncAv moons f(*ll on the same days 
of the month at the end of every 16 yeans. So 
highly esteemed was Hipjiolytus for his work, that 
a statue of him, still in existence, w’as erected in 
Kome, w’ith his (!ycle engTa\ed on the sides. But 
the cycle proved faulty, and although emended in 
‘248 by another calculator, the authoi of dc Paxrhn 
vomputus (juiblished as an a])])endix to St. Cyprian’s 
works), it was not retained in use. In the begin¬ 
ning of the 4th cent, we find an H4-year cycle 
again employed at Rome (liUder, ii. ‘288). At 
Antioch the computation ac<*oiding to the Jewish 
methods was maintained until the Council ol 
Nioiea. It. was at Ale.xandiia that special study 
was given to the question, and from it ultimately 
came the ruling wdiich found general acc(‘ptance. 
Dionysius, Bishop of Alexandria, in a Festal 
Epistle (r. ‘2r)0) published the earliest Greek Paschal 
canon on record. It was calculated on an 8-yeHi 
cycle, and it specitied that Raster .should not be 
celcbrateil until after tbe venial equinox (ICuscddus, 
JIE vii. ‘20). Subsequently (r, ‘277) Anatolius, a 
native of Alexandria and afterwards Bishop of 
Laoilicea, took the iiioiiicntons stej) of making 
Melon’s eyek* (see below) of It) yea is the basis of a 
new Paschal canon (if), vii. 82). 1’his was adopted 
at Ale.xandria, with the inqiorlant. change that the 
veinal i!<iuinox, which, acciuding to Anatolius, fell 
on Maich Iti, was assigned to March 21. 

It should liere be stated, for tlie sake of clear¬ 
ness, that the need for the i'ni}iloyment of cycles 
for fixing the date of Easter ari.scs from the fact 
that the conditions for detenmning it involve both 
the solar ami the lunar year. As Easter day must 
be a Sumbiy, and one subsequent to tbe vernal 
e(]uinox, tbe solar year is iinidveil. As, again, 
Eustei day biuiis a eertain relation to tbe age ol 
tbe moon, tlie lunai month and year become a 
necessary element in 1 be ealcnlation. Tbe Metonn- 
cycle was lliat n)»')n whieli tbe determination of 
I'aster was fin.ally based. Meton, an Athenian 
astronomer, discovered (r. 488 n.C.) that in 19 solar 
years then; are almost e.xactly 23n lunar synodic 
inontbs, .so that after the completion of every cycle 
of 19 years tiie new' moons, and therefore all other 
pha.ses of the moon, recur in the same order ami on 
the same days of tlie month ns they did at the lie- 
ginning ol the cycle. An eiror in the Metonic cycle 
was point erJ out and corn ct ed hy Cnllippus of (\yzicn.s 
in 840 n.C. Meton calculated that 19 solar years 
contained 6940 days. He therefore assumed that 
the lengt h ot the solar yeai was 80r),Sf, days, that is 
7*8 longci than 865,f days— a more approximate 
lengt h, as was alterwaids ascertained, and later on 
adopted in the Julian ealeiular. This excess would 
amount to a w'hole day in 76 years. The Metonic 
cycle, therefore, would be, a day wrong at the end 
of tiiat time, and should be correcteti by dropjiing 
a day. 'I'iiis W'ns done by a rule intioduced by 
Callippiis that every fourth cycle should consist of 
6989 days instead of 694t). Some ‘2tK) years later a 
further correction w'as made hy Hipparchus, He 
found that the (hillippie yearot ilOf)! days was about 
irPo of a day too long, and tberefore propo.sed to 
omit one day at the end of every 804th yeai 


The lack of uniformity as to the date of fiastei 
caused man}' inconveniences, and expo.sed Chris¬ 
tians to the derision oi jiagans (Epiphan. Ila^r. 
I.xx. 14). In the We.st the l-'^t Council of Ailcs 
(814) attcinpteil, but w'lthout success, to make the 
existing Ibuuan use universal decreeing ‘ lit 
Pasclia Dominicum uno die et uno tcm])ore per 
omneiiioihcm a nolns observetur ’ {Mansi, Collect. 
Coiird. ii. 471). The Council of Nicsea (825), at tlie 
request of tlie Emperor Constantine, next took up 
the malt.er. Its deliberations, we know, resulted 
in the ilecision—involving tlie condemnation of the 
Quartodecinians—that Easter day sliould always be 
kept on a Sunday and never at the same time as 
the Jewish Pa.ssovei (Socrates, I/E i. 9 ; Eiiseb. Vii. 
Const, iii 18), but what the Council further decreed 
on the subject is involved in doubt. St. Ambro.se, 
in a letter W’ritten about 60 years afterwards, 
.states that it re.sohed that the'moon of the lir.st 
month should he dettMinineil li\ the cycle of 19 
years (Ambrose, Oper. li. 880, E/n'd. ‘28). But in 
the extant, records of the Couivil tu» tiaceof such 
a decree exists. 'I'he most probable solution of the 
difficulty is that the Council commissioned the 
(Miurcli of Alexandria, as most skilled in astionomi- 
c.al science, to frame a rule baseil on the 19-year 
cycle.* After tin* Council of Nieani, the Paschal 
computation of Ah‘xandria was generally accepted 
throughout the East, but t.be Roman Chureli re¬ 
tained its own rules of calculation ; so that it 
frequently happened that Easter was celebrateil on 
dillereiit days at Rome and AJe-vandria. At la.st, 
tliroiigli the instrumentality of Dionysius, a Scy¬ 
thian and a Bonian monk, the question was settled. 
The Alexandiiaii eompntation, as modilied by him 
in ri‘2r>, was adopted at Rome, and .subsequently 
gained universal acee))tanee in West and East. 

'I'he countries whicli fell latest into line witli the 
rest of the Church in the matter weie the British 
Isles and Gaul. The. British and liish ChiLstians 
had learnt to compute Easter according to the cycle 
of 84 years which had been in use at Rome in the 
beginning of tbe 4th cent., and they continued this 
pruetiee unaHeeted hy changes elsewheie. Not 
only was this <' 3 'cJe erroneous in its metliod, but it 
ixrinitled the oeeurrenee of Easter Sunday irom 
14th lo 20t!i Ni.san (Bede, HE ii 2, 4, 19). As I6th 
Nisan is tlie eailiest day on winch Easter can fall, 
wc may }»ro)*ably see beie the lesnlt ol a confusion 
betw een theeaihei and l.lie later meaning of/lUAf/m 
—that word, whii h in 8()b meant Good I'riday, had 
now come to mean Easter day. 'I’he bitter eontro- 
versies on the Easter question which iollowed t.lie 
ariival of l,he Itoinnn St. Augustine in England weie 
not settled until 747, when the Council ol Cloveshoe 
deciiletl in tavour of the Roman usage. In (buil a 
Paschal cycle of Victorius, Bisliofi of Aquitaine, 
drawn up at Rome in 457, w'hieh had been employeil 
by Dionysius as the basi.s of liis table, ionnd such 
a<‘<*eptarice that it continued in u.se until the time 
of Cnarlemagne. 

'I'lie eomluions which were finally adopted lor 
the deteimination of Easier are thc-^i'• I It, nui.st 
be kejit on a Sunday. ‘2. (o) This Sumiuy must 
be the next a tier tlie 14tli day of the i’aschal 
moon reckoned from the day of tbe new moon 
inclusive. (/>) If tbe 14th day sbonhi happen to 
l>e Sunday, Easter must not be kept until the 
following Sumlay. 3. The I’asclial moon is the 
ealendai moon whose 14th day bills on, or follows 
next alter, the day of the vernal eipiiiiox. 4 The 
‘2Ist Maieh is lo lie taken as the invariable day of 
the vernal equinox. The ohjia t of the second rule 
is to prevent Easter from being kept eitlier before. 

• Cyril of Alexandriu (‘ grolomis )>aHchaIi»,’ ed. PalavWis. <ie 
Doctnna Tnnjmnivi, Paris, ll/.!?, li Ap]ti-iid ]i. 8S1), i>la)mR for 
his (.'huroh sucii a Hynmlical eoiiiniissiot) to oulciiiale Easter, 
but does nut mention the Couiiril wliwh eotiferreil il 
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the tiay of the Jewish I’ansovei—put 
tlie Resurrection ihiy belon* tlie day of the !*as- 
si(»n ; or on the Ibissovei cJaj'—a coincidence vvhicli 
Christian ])rein(iie(5 ref^arded as inloleralde. The 
follnwirif? brief sumniary of these conditions is 
jiivcn in tlie chapter ‘ Dc anno et e]us partibus’ 
jirefixtsl to the Itonian IMissal and liicviary : 

* Kx flecrtto SlUTi Cotwjln Nicaciu I’ust-ha, ex «|in» rcliqiia 
KchUi luoljjlia jicndont, cflidirari d*‘lK't die Dniuinico, i|U] 
proxiiuc nut redd mv Liiriin* pnmi iiieiisis, ih writ ajmd 
IlehriK'OH vorutnr jirmin'i iiu*ti-i«, oujus xiv L\ina \l'1 cadit 
In diem verrii ai-iniiiiui tu, <]Uo<i die ‘^1 meiism Murlit cuiitliiKit, 
vel prnpitiN ipMiim HiijiuLur ’ 

It IS iinpoitaiif to hear in mind tliat, as stated in 
rule 3 above, (lie moon * by wliich Easter daj’ is 
calculated is tlie calendar moon or moon ol the 
lunar cycle, and not the actual moon of the 
lieavens. I’he real motions of the sun and moon, 
heino variable, have not been employed by ibe 
Church for tlie fixing of her festivals. Similarly 
the vernal e(|ninox in rule 4 is not the true but 
the calendar equinox. The true eouinox obviouslj'^ 
cannot be fixed to a Hinkle day, oei'an.se, in con¬ 
sequence of the intercalary day every fourtli year, 
It must necessarily oscillate be.lweeii two days 
((Javius, V. §§ 12, 13). 

'I'lie Dionysian Easter eanon had been generally 
accept ed throii^liout Cliristendom ; but it suthued 
from two defects which in process of time compelled 
attention, {n) Taking' for its basis the Julian 
calendar (see Calkndar [Roman]), it assumed that 
the solar year consisted of exactly 30r):f days. Rut 
the solar year falls short ol the Julian estimate by 
somcwliat more than 11 minutes, and this error 
would accumulate to one day in alionl 128^ years 
(h) It further assumed that 235 lunar montlis are 
exactly ecjual to 19 Julian years, vvliereas lb<‘y aie 
nearly U hours shorter—a <iiircience xs Inch would 
accumulate to one day in 308 years. >Joticewas 
liiiected to the matter a( the be^diminj>[ of the 13th 
cent, in the Computus of (kmrud, ami later on by 
an anonymous writer, fj^mierally supjioseil to be 
Vinceritius of Reauvais. A treati.se <»f Roj^er 
Rncon, ‘ De reformatione caleiube,’ \\bicli was 
addiessed by him to l^ope Clement IV., is still in 
MS al. Rome. In the East also, Isaac Arj^yrus. a 
Creek iiiunk, contributed (1372) an <‘ssay on the 
.subject (criticizetl in Reluvius’ Urmuilo^um, Raris, 
1630, lib. viii,). In the 15Ui century the matter 
was broujjjlit before the Council of Constance (1414) 
by Cardinal Reter D’Ailly and bi'fore that of 
Rasel (1436) by (binliiial Chisanus. It >vas u”aiii 
nioot<e(i at the Rateraii Council under Leo X. Fin¬ 
ally, tim (k)uncil of Trent dele{^^ated the revision 
of the calendar to the Ro|>e, and Cre^miy xill. 
carried it out in 1582. The Rajial commission 
appointeil for this juirpose worked upon proposals 
made by Luigi Lilio, a Calabrian astronomer. The 
comniisaioD w'as presided over by a distinguished 
mathematician, Christojilier Schliissel, who is better 
known by his Latinized name Clavius. To him 
the reformed calendar is mainly <lue.“ For these 
earlier suggestions about revision see the ‘ Rro- 
cemium ’ to ('lavius’s work, and Ideler, ii. 3tK) IF. 

At the time that the Cr<*gorian revision was set 
on foot, the error arising from the undue length 
Ilf the .Julian year amounted to nearly 10 days. 
The true equinox, therefore, had receded nearly 10 
days from the (Pilendar equinox, March 21. The 
error also of the lunar cycle had grown to more 
than 4 <lays, so that what %vaR accounted the 14th 
day of tlie moon was really the 18tli day. Different 
methods \vere suggested for getting rid of this 
accumulation of errors. That w hich was adopted 

1 Churoh cliruiiolof^ers were in the habit of giving the name 
‘ Full Alooii ’ 1,0 the 14th tiay of the calendar moon (Ideler, ii. 
I»8) In the ileliiuLion of Eaeter In the Book of Common 
Prayer, * F'ull Moon ’ is used in this sense. 

* Clavius, in a work (Romani Calend. explieatin) published at 
Rome in 1«03, gave an exhaustive account of the whole subject. 


by Gregoiy’s mathematicians Avas to drop 10 days 
at once out of the calendar, and thus to restore 
the equinox to March 21, the day on whicli it fell 
about the time of the Micene (biuncil. It was 
acconliiigly ordered in the I’ope's Hull that the 
4th Dclolier, the Feast of St. Fraiici.s, 1582, should 
he immediately iollowed by the 15tli, 10 da^s 
lieiiig thus omitt.ed from the calendar. As re¬ 
garded the rectification of the lunar cycle, it w'as 
decreed that the new iiioou should he drawn back 
3 days. (Jonseqiiently in the first rectified year 
of the cycle, the lust new' moon was leiiioved from 
Jan. 3 to Dec. 31 piecefling. 'I'o j»ievent the 
recurrence of similar coiifiiNion, rules were made 
that 3 bissextile days should be omittefl every 400 
yeais, and that the new moon should be carried back 
1 day 8 t imes in 25 (leiituries, beginning from 1800. 

The (Jregfuian calendar, or ‘Mew Style,’ Avas 
almost immediately adfqited by Roman (-atliolie 
inations. In Germany tin* Emjicror Kudoll li. and 
the Roman (’^at-liolie States aecejitefi it in 15S3, 
but the Elector of Saxony and the Rrotestant 
States adliered to the Ghl Style, objecting to the 
New, not merely as coming from Rome, but be¬ 
cause of certain defects a\ hich Scaliger and other 
authorities jiointed out in its astronomical accu¬ 
racy. This difference of calenilar Avas jiniductive 
of much dissension and incoiiveTiicnce, esiiecially 
in places where populations were mixed. In 1700, 
at the instance of Leibniz, the Rrotestant States 
agreed to omit 11 days from their calendar, anil so 
far conlormefl to the Gregorian revision. Rut, 
instead of following the rule that Easter slioiild de¬ 
pend on tJie 14tli day of the calendar moon, t hey 
(leteTmined it by the true astronomical full moon. 
Thus it still hapjiened that in .some years Easter 
w*as kept on diflerent days hy tlie two parties, and 
much confusion resullod. At last, in 1775, on the 
proposal of Fiedenck the Great, the Gorjnis Evan^ 
gclicorum resolved to ac(!(*pt tiankly tlieltefoinied 
Calendar, thus pioducing unilorniity of practice in 
Germany. In England the change was made in 
17.52, in pursuance of an Act of Rarlianient jiassed 
tlieyi'ar before, A\'liicli enacted that tlie day next 
folIoAving the 2nd September 17.52 should be called 
and reckoned the 14th Sei>teinber, the 11 inter¬ 
mediate days of the common calendar lieing 
omitted; and that the centennial years 1860, 
19(M). etc., should be common years, with the ex¬ 
ception of every 4(H)th year, beginiiing Avitli 2000, 
AN Inch should be n>garded as leap-years; also that 
foi the future Easter day and the movable feasts 
depending upon it sliouhl be celebiated aeeording 
to iicAv tabb'H and rules which, with a neAv 
calendar, Aveie annexed to the Act, and which 
Avere directed to be substituted for the existing 
calendar, etc., in the Rook of (.kiinmon Rrayer. 
The ncAV tables and rnUis Avere jireoared hy 
the then Astronomer Royal, Dr. Rradley. All 
Eastern ( Jiristians, including tJnicks and Russians, 
with the exception of the Romanized Uniats, 
still ndJiere to the (Jld Style. At picscnt their 
reckoning is 12 days behind that of the lest of the 
civilizcfl Avorlci. 

12. Calendar letters.—In the Julian (pagan) 
calendar, days of the year were arrangfid in succes¬ 
sive groups of 8, called nnndince, with the letters 
A-H attached to them. This suggestod to Western 
Christians—for the plan was never adopted by the 
Easterns—the marking of the days of the week in 
the Christian calendar w'ith the 7 letters A-G, re- 
ficated throughout the year, 'riiese ‘ calendar or 
ferial letters,"as they are called, were, as has been 
noticed aliove, introduced probably at tlie time when 
the Christian Sunday was legalized by Constantine. 
We have seen that they occur in the jiagan calendar 
of Filocalus side by side with the nundince. 'I’he 
Sunday, or Dominical, letter of each year is that 
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Ahich HtandH ()j)i>osite lh« first (ami evory sufces- 
Mve) Sumlay in Llin year ; and, when it ih known. 
Hie week day ot an\ day in that year can be ascer¬ 
tained. The 291 h Keh., wliieh oeeiirs only in leap 
year, has no letter in the le^'uhii sequence allixed 
to it; it takes the letter of March 1, which there- 
lore occurs twice. This has the ell'ect of chaiij^in*^ 
the Sunday letter for the rest of the yeai. A 
leaji-year, ilierefore, has two Sunday letters; 
the lirst nfiplicahle to January ami Ftdnuary; the 
sec.ond, winch in the order of the letters of the 
alphabet is always one behind the first, to March 
and the reinainirifj^ nionth.^. 'fhe llonian (-atholic 
lialendar still follow’.s tin; Julian in placing the 
inteicalary day bet ween the, ‘JJrd and 24th Feb., 
thus makinp: two 24tlis, as in the Julian calendai 
theie weic two VI. Kalend. Hence the chaiif^e 
in the Sunday letter takes jilacc in the Uoiiian 
calendar after Feb. 24. The Knj,dish Church 
calendar retained the aneieiit practice until 1662. 

13. Golden number* and epacts.—'I'he desif^- 
nation ‘ polden number.^ ’ was given in the Middle 
Age.s to the numerals in the calendar which de¬ 
noted the 10 years of the Metonic lunar cye.le (.see 
above), either as an expres.sion of the great value 
altjiched to tiu'iu or as having been rnhricated. 
These nuiuheis were fornmrl}' inarkeii throughout 
theyeai in the lir.st eoluinn of t he ealendai, being 
atlixedtothedaysot theocciirrenc(;of the new moons 
in each yeai (d the cycle. But since 1752 they in¬ 
dicate in the I’rayci liook the days unoii which the 
lull moons ol the respective yeais tali, and they are 
insiTted in tin* calendar only lr<un Man;!' 22 to Ajiril 
18, the i'aseluil lull moon limits. Kastei day itself 
occurs at eai best on Maicli 22, and at latest on Ajiril 
25. In the Itoman calendai, since tlie Gregorian 
ri'forniation, ‘ epacts,’ which rejirtisent the number 
ot days of the moon’s age at the heginniug of each 
year in the 19-year cycle, have taken the place of 
the ‘ golden numheis "in the first column. 

14. Christian era.—As the Christian calendar 
was hasetl, as regards its form and thvisions, on tlie 
oilicial (Julian) iialendar of the Kornaii Empire, so 
during tlie earlier centuries Ghristians employed 
tlie eras used by their jiagaii counl rymen. About 
the yeai 592, Dionysius, w hose pait in framing the 
Easter canon has been mentioned, proposed that 
tlie ojiocli of the birth ot Christ, wdiich lie assigned 
to Dee. 25 A.U.C. 759, should be adopted by Chris¬ 
tians. This was called the Vulgar or Dionysian 
Era, and gradually gained almost general aeeejit- 
ance. Dionysius did not make the ejioch eoiii- 
monee on the day of the Nativity, Dec, 25, hut 
on .Jan. 1 in the following year A.ii.c. 754. Thus 

A. l). 1 is not the year of the Nativity, hut the first 
current year after it. It is well known that 
Dionysius wuis incorrect in his calculation, and 
that the birth of Christ should more jirobably l»e 
assignee! to A.u.(’. 74t) or H.c. 4. 

15. Commencement of the year.—The accei»t- 
ance by the Church of the framework of the 
Julian calendar involveil the placing of Jan. 1 
at the beginning of the Christian calendar. But, 
besides this New' Year’s Day, to w'hicli the calendar 
bore witness, other beginnings of the year, of 
more purely ecclesiastical origin, have been ob¬ 
served in Christendom. 'Phe chief of these are 
the following: (1) Maieh 1, kept in Merovingian 
France, among tlie Ivombards, in the Ilepublic of 
Venice, and for a long time in Russia ; (2) Easter, 
observed chietly in France, and lienee called Mos 
Gallicus; (3) Sept. 1, according to the custom of 
the Greek and Russian Churches; (4) Christmas 
Day—the usage in England in Anglo-Saxon times, 
also in Scandinavia, Prussia, Hungary, Switzerland, 
etc., in early times; (6) March 25, the Annunciation 

B. V.M., u.sed first in the North of Italy, whence it 
passed into Fi-ance and Germany. It was adopted 


ill England as a Church reckoning in the l2th cent. 
—supciseding Jan, 1, wdiich had been the hcgiri- 
ning of the year since 1066 and 111 the Nth canu 
into civil use. This continued t<» he the legal and 
ecclesiastical usage until the rev^ision of the calendai 
in 1751. It was then enacted 

ppiitatioii a(;coriling to wlncli the year of (uir liOrd 
liegiiiiicf h oil the tifitli dii\ of Mai oh stiall not be mad*- use of 
from and aftci the last dtu of December 17M . and that tlie Ist 
clay of .lamiarv next lollowuii; . . shall be reckoned . to 

It should, howcvci, he noted that, although 
in the .successive editions of the Flnghsh Prayer 
Book from 1559 to 1662 it is stated that the year 
of our Loitl begins on Mnreh 25, yet the exjui's- 
sion Ncav Year’s Day is applied, in the rubric fol¬ 
lowing the collect loi St. Stejilieii’s day, to .Ian. 1. 
It is also to be obscivcd that from 1549 onwards 
the seiies of daily lessons arc arranged in the 
calendar with refeien<“c to .Jan. 1. ’riius both 
usages, the legal-eeclesiastical and the calendar, 
are recognized. While this double I'oiiiniencement 
of the year prevailed, it was customary, in giving 
the date ol an event between .Ian. 1 and Maieh 25, 
to w'rite both years—the Jegiil first, the calendar 
afterw’ards: thus 20 Fch. 1721-2. A somewhat 
similai jira« ti< e came into use, iuul w as kept up 
for many ycais, after the intiodiiction of the New' 
Style, namely, that of writing the two dates in the 
form of a fraction, this old above, ami the new 
below the line, thus May 1760 

Yet another arrangement of the year is that 
connected with the cycle of church services. 'I’he 
Batin and English (’jiurches in the West, and the 
Nestorian in the. East, commence their ritual year 
on Advent Sunday, or, as the Nestorians name it, 
the fir.st Sunday of the Annunciation. The Ar- 
iiieiiians begin theirs on Ejiijihaiiy, .Jan. 6. I’lie 
Constaiitinopolitan rite, with tl’ie Russian and 
Geoigian, makes, as we have seen, the stailing- 
jKiint of its round of luovalile festivals the Sunday 
of the Pharisee and Jhihhcan, w'hich eoineides witli 
the Western Sunday befoi e Septuagesinia. See also 
F'e.stivai..s AND FASTS (Christian). 

LiTKKATUiiK.—For the eaily culendare and Martyrologien: 
de Rossi-Duchesne, MarlyrtdtKjiuvi llieronymianum, pre¬ 
fixed to liolhiiiduH, Acta Hanctitrum, Nov., tom. n., purs prior; 
Achelis, 1>iv MartyroUxjien, ihre Gench. unit ihr Werth, Horlin, 
15»0o; Quentin, JjC)i MarlyrologitK htHtongup* du rnuyni-difc, 
i’aris, 15H18; Piper, JHe Kaleniianen und Maityroloyirn ilet 
A/ii/i'hacJtsen, berlin, 1862; Kriisch, iJer Hl,jnhrujp Uiter- 
cyclvi,, Ijcipzig, 1880; Hefclc, Cimc%ltenfff«eh., Freiburg, 

Eng ti., Edinburgh, 1871, i. 208 ff. For structure ut the calendar 
and u()m)>ulaliun of Easter: Ideler, Ihmdbvch dcr i'tirunol., 
Berlin, 1825 ; Bing^ham, Oriyinp.it Kcclen., bk. xx. eb v. , 
Butcher, The Ecclemastical Calpndar, London, 1877 ; Salmon, 
Jvtrod. to the N7\ London, 1889, p. 262 ff. ; Hennessy- 
MacCarthy, Annals oj Ulster, Dublin, 1887-1001, vol. iv., 
liilrod. For Eastern ejilendars : Allatius, * Dissert, de domi- 
inciB Graecorum,' in De Keel. or.nd. et orient. Conaensione, 
Cologne, 1(548 ; Nilles, Kalendarium manvale utrivsqve 
ecclesiff orient, et Occident., Innsbruck, 189(5; Neale, Uistoi-y 
0 / the lloty Eastern Church, London, 1850, and Lituryioloyy, 
London, 18(53; Michell, An Egyptian Calendar /m the haptic 
Year 1617, London, 1900, Martinov, 'Annus eccleHiusticus 
Oneco-Slavirus,’ in Boll. Acta SS., Oct., tom. xi. pp. 1-385; 
Donici, Orientalischer Kirchenkalender, Bucharesl, 10()3. For 
Eras: De Vaines, Dictumiiaiie raisonne de Ihplonialigue. 
Pans, 1774, vol. 1 . p. 320ff. In general: Duchesne, Ongmes 
du culte chrHien'^, Pans, 1898 (Eng. tr. by McClure entitled 
Christian Woiship, lamdon, 1903) ; Kellner, l/eortalogie, JOOl 
(Eng. tr., London, 1908); Woidsworth, 77ii Ministiy ot 
Grace, London, 1901 ; Bond, IJandy-Dook tar leri/pniy 
Dates*, London, 1889; artt. in DUE'', Echaji-Herzog Kncyc.., 
Catholic Kncyc., etc Otiier authorities are referred to in the 
article. .JaMFS (B CaKLE'ION. 

CALENDAR (Egyptian).—I. INTRODVCTIOE. 
—The calendar is always one of the most im¬ 
portant elements in a society, for it denotes 
civilization. It is especially so m Egypt, where it 
exjilaitis a la)g(* part of the religion, and gave rise 
to some of ilie mythology. It is not only the 
fundamental basis of w’or&iiip, but it is probably the 
element which has had the greate.st influence or 
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the evolution of reli^aous and, eonsetjuently, 

on the orpinizatioji of etlnrs. The 
(•alendar is also one oi lliose for whie.h we liave 
the richest collections ol infornuiUon and docu¬ 
ments. It may therelore he considered from tw’o 
points of view’; (I) hy lixeininiiif' it with regard to 
its ahsiilutt! divisions, its inipioveinents, ami its 
a]ipl]cation to clironoJogy ; or (2) hy studying the 
conception which gave rise to it, its original 
charaet,eristics, and the very large part it ]»lsiyetl 
in conrieMon wntli rcJigion. In the present .state 
of science, everything seems to have been said and 
written from the lirst point ol view'. 

II. l)()CrME\ TS. —'rhes(* are. parl.iciilarly ahun- 
dant, and, f<n I niuileJy, they extend fiom Meiii]»hile 
times to the Jiloinan peiu»d. We may note the 
fiillow'ing as real calendars in chronological order : 

(I) the Palermo Stone (Vth ilynasty, copied partly 
from documents of great antniuity), (2) the 
Kahiin Papyrus (\llth dynasty), (3) portions ot 
th(‘ calendar of Thol,limes ill. at Karnak (XV^lIIth 
dynasty), (4) portions of the same king's caleiidai 
at Klejiiiantine, (o) cali'.mlai ol Medinet-Ilahii 
(XIXth dynasty), (l») caleridai ol Salliei Papyrus 
(XlXtli dynasty, ef. iJritish IMuseum Pajiyrus 
10,174), (7) calendar of Edfu (Ptolemaic age), (S) 
that ol Ombos (same jieriod), (0) that of Denderah 
(Roman periorl), (10) that ol EsiiMi (same period), 

(II) t,hat of the Leyden Papyrus (same period). 

Piirtlnn, l,he tombs and stela* from the end of the 

Illrd dynasty to the close of the classical jieriod 
present thousands of funerary cah'ndnrsy some¬ 
times w'ith long lists of dates, anniversaries, and 
coninientaiies. We have them also for all the 
historical periods, and scattered throughout all the 
provinces (cf. helow', § IX.). 

Lastly, in addition to calendars propelly so 
called, we may mention ; (1) the series of caleinlric 
anniversaiies (luoted in all tlui Ro(d<s of the Dead 
(even the vt'ry eailiest known sjiecimens), on 
papyii, and on the inner sides ol coflins, and 
<‘vi(lently cojneil Ironi pie-historic versions; (2) 
the innnmeralile references in the texts in general, 
fioin the lanioiis 'I'exts of I lie Pyramids to the 
pajiyn, as well as the inscriptions in the temples, 
tin* accounts of historians, the texts connecteil 
with local festivals, the refeiences on stehc, 
tombs, etc.—the w’liole from the Memphite to the 
Roman period (lor tin* <*hief bibliography on these 
documents, see .XVllI. of lit. at, end of art.). 

Then- iH pood reason tor liclicviiip llial the * ancient 
plaquctleH' of tlie iiioniiinentKH of the earlieht dynnstiCH are 
frapiiieiits of a calendai of tlie Thiriite and pn* Thinite epoch, 
and tlierelore the oldest in the world, and also tliat the- vases of 
the Neppadeli period reproduce still older calendnc indications. 
On this h,v)inthcsi8, which has not yet been foriiuilHted, see 
below, § IX., in conneMon with the notation of time on the 
Paleniiu Stone and on the ‘ plaquettes.' 

III. Divisions of time. —Eg^’pt was never 
acquainted w^itli anything like an era, referring 
to n I'osmogonic date, such as the (beation, tt) a 
noteworthy meteoiologicnl event, to an imaginary 
ejiisode, or to a h geiidary or historical fact. 
With the exception ol the stele of SAn, dated the 
400th year of an ancient king, Egypt never had 
any idea of ilatiiig her annals except hy the years 
of rule ot the reigning FMiaraoh (see below', § Vl.). 
Nor did she try to imagine periods and cycles ; all 
that modern scienct* has from time to time thought 
to discover in this spJiere regarding so-called 
divisions of time has always been disproved by a 
more carclul study of the texts. The Sothie period 
and the Sothie half-period (see below’) w'ere not 
invented until the time of the Antonines. The 
supposed i^adu penoil does not at all correspond to 
a cycle of thirty ncjus, hut to royal jubilees w'ith 
variable anniversaries, not based on the ordinary 
calemlar (except under the Ptolemys = trxakon- 
tneteris), but perhaps on facts of astrological char- 1 


I actor; the(simple or double) has in modem 
tiUHis been triiiislatea sometimes by ‘cycle of 60 
I (and 120) years,’sometimes by ‘millions ol years’ 
(de Rouge, (direstumatduc, ii! 1‘20) — which clearly 
.shows the absence of ancient texts. As a matter 
I of fact, the hunti forms part of tlie group of vague 
[ terms by means of which the language tried to 
I express ‘great length,’ and w'liich may be trans¬ 
lated, moie or less inexactly, ‘ man> years,’ ‘in¬ 
numerable yeais,’ ‘ as long as the exisLetu'e of the 
sun,’ * indeliiiite length ot time ’ (but not ‘ infinite ’), 
etc. 'File Egyjitian did not even know’ the century, 
or the fraction of the eeiilury. 'The four year 
cycle ot Rrugseli is no longer taken seriously ; 
liorchanlt’s hypothesis {Verh^tndl. Uranl. Conyr., 
1902, p. 329) ot a census cycle of fourteen years, 
under tlie lirst Tliebans, is ingenious but nothing 
more ; ami if IJreasted has noted that the inotui 
occupied the same place in the calendar every 
nineteen years, no text shows that, the EgyptiaTi> 
turneil tliis to account in order to form a caleiidiit 
division. Tiiese modern attempts seem ilestined 
to the same iailure as t,lie li^'jiotliesis ol Ihe ‘ jienod 
ot the Plueiux ’—a rubric which no longer ligures 
m Eg^'ptologieal publications (cf. Navillc, Festival- 
hall, p. 7). And Ihe year (ron/al), w’itli its 
divisions, remains [lositively the only certain 
measure hy w hii'h Egyj>t reckoned time. 

'I'lie year began—m tlieory at least—on 19th 
tiuly, and the 365 days of wbieli it wuis eomposed 
were divided into three seasons {(etramcnics) of 
four months, each month containing thirty days. 
The live complementary Ol epagomerial (cf. helow) 
days, placed at the end ot the twelttli month, foiiii 
a SOIt of distinct period, intercaluteil hetw’een the 
‘ small year ’ (360 days) and the ‘ large year ’ (365 
days). The unitorm months (ahndu) wore divided 
into three periods ol ten days.’ ^’key were know’ii 
as that ot the beginning (ha(L), that of the midille 
{abt), and that oi the end (pahu )—and this at least 
:us early as the Xth dynasty (ef. Daiessy, Dorans, 
et<'.). The day itsell (lutrn), dividi'd into tw’elve 
hours (M/ya/n/) of daytime and twelve of night, 
obeyed the demands of trijiail.ite and ijuadiipartite 
symmetry of the wdiole system hy dividing its 
iiouiK of day and hours oi night into three periods 
of four liouis eacli. 'I'liere is no ground for 
saying that the subdivisions of the hour into 
minutes (oO a-ml atitJonds (/mt) w’ere known in the 
IMiaiaomc period. Lepsius {(JhronoL) has shown 
t hat t.he> are far more probably the woi k of seliolars 
of the Ptolemaic age. Tlie division ol the secoml 
inL) ‘thirds’ {amt) is a ukmUtii invention of Eg3’pt- 
ologists who took the w’oiiis ‘ twinkling of an eye ’ 
liteially for the measuiement of an exact space ot 
time.. Rut even in the latest times the Egyptians 
were not aware of the existence of such a fi act ion. 

The tli\iHiori of the da3 into three parts, uiarked by HiinriHe, 
iiiutdiij, .and sunset, ih iineertuiii. Ine fact, often mentinnod, 
of otferiiiijs of resin, myrrh, and iiicensc, made to the buii of 
Heliopolis at these three inoinentH of the dji\, is rejiorted by 
riiit.'iK'h (de Imd. 80) Proliahly Uns simply induaiteH a locail 
sacerdoUil cuhtom, and not an absolute divusiori of tune. 

The names of the three seasons, sfatd, /arU, and 
shhma, refer roughly to the itppearances of the 
valley of the Nile dining the year, and to the cycle 
of irrigation. 'I'he hist alone coriesponds more oi 
less exactly to the four months ol Inundation 
The second and third aie of artiheially symmetriciil 
com[*OMfion ; the second {pint) may resemble in 
some measure the four months ol the grovnny of 
the rro/iA in Upper Egypt (the end of November to 
the eml of March). 'l ne third {sh/ann) is clearly 
artilieial It is usually translateil ‘season of 
har\est’—a reading w'hich is simply inferred by 
deductive leaseiiing, for neither the word nor tlie 

I l>ari‘88y recently contended (in Annates dv Service da ant. 
de VEgypie, 190t‘) that they were formerly divided into four 
weeks of seven days; but there is no sutticicnt c\ idenc** for 
I his. 
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sign refers [wsitively in Kgypt'ifin to any such 
conre]»t as the nrnnltive uieaniiif^, and it is by 
inference tliat tlie ineaninjjs ‘harvest’ and ‘ jiro- 
dnets ol the soil ’ have come from the sitjn for the 
season. ()ri;^irially it probably desifrnated works 
ol irrif^ation precedinp; the risinj^ ol tlie waters 
(eleansin^X of canals, etc.). 

The iiffnir.s- of the months' do not seem to hai'e 
been in u.se in the eniln‘sl times. At least the 
official inscriptions novi'i mention tlunn. 'i’liey 
say : first, second, third, fourth month of such and 
such a season. It seems jirobalile that, at an 
iinceitain date, popular custom pive curreiicj’ to 
the u.se of nomenclature deiiotin^^ the months by 
the chaiaeteristic relijjfious episode which was 
(Himmemoiati'd in them. Some of these are cited 
by the classical writers. The fact that they are 
exactly tiio.se which the Copts use for the eorie- 
sjtondin^^ months ^ives reason for thinkin^^ thaf 
the same thinj; is the case with those wliicli they 
do not cite, and science has adojited the habit of 
j^iving the names of the twelve Ckiptic months to 
the E<j:y]>tian months. 'I’hey are, for the first season, 
'J’h(ft, Paophi,Afh{/i\(*hoift,k; foi thesecomi, Tybi^ 
Moshtiy rhfrmntot, PUarmuti i and foi the third, 
l*(tkhoti, PfufUi, MesorL 

TV. /I/s't'oitv .— I. From earliest known origins 
to the year 238 B.C.- Vs it has just been de.scribed 
in Its simjdicify and lelative jierfection, the 
tian calendar api'cais throuj^houf flic \\h<dc of its 
history. However far hack we may tiacc it, we 
cannot reai'li t he moiiKMit ol a chaiif'c in it—any 
more than w(‘ can show an authentic impiovement 
duiiug tlie senes of cerituri<\s dovn to Ptolemy 
I'incigetes I. It has been said that flic yeai was 
lit Inst a lunar one of So-T days, in >\hich the dates 
weie jriveii by the days ol the moon, and that there 
aic clear tiaces of it, for examjtle. in tin* manner 
oi wilting the month by the sign of the crescent, 
or in the fact tliat the reign of Osiri.s had lasted 
tv\enty-cight years, which, saj’s Plutarch (</<’ Isuf 
42), coiiesponds w'lth the days of the lunar month. 
This is exticniely plausible, because almost all the 
calendars known in the world began in this way, 
and heeause the movement of the moon was the 
only noi.ew’ortliv division perceptible to man in Ins 
eaily eflorts. 'I'liis is jnoved clearly enough by the 
etymology of the word ‘inoiith’ 111 the piimdfial 
Aryan langnages—to speak only of the calemlars 
of our races. Ihit, so far as Egyjit is conceincd, it 
is a mere assumption, lor there aie no real traces 
of it, and it is not liglil to say, as many wwiters 
have done, that ‘ the lunar year prece.ded the solar 
year, in Egypt as in India.’ It lias also been 
contended that there was a year of 300 days, 
traces of wliich are preserved in the religion; c.y. 
in the fact, quoted by Diodorus (i. ‘22), ol the 300 
cups of milk on the tomb of O.siris at Pliilic. This 
is confusing a demand for symmetry—wliicli is 
really a mark of civilization—w ith initial giopings. 
The year of 300 days is a year of adniini.stration, 
and of sacerdotal accounting, whi<!h Ave iind in use 
in the height of the historical jicriod, narallel with 
that of 305 days, and which naturally was com¬ 
pleted by the five ei>agomcnal days (cf. the calendar 
of Medinet-Habu 01 the ‘contracts of Syut’); 
hence the terms ‘ small ’ and ‘ large ’ ye.ar used to 
denote the teiinile year and the ordinary year 
rosjiectively. The ellorts of all races show*, on the 
contrary, tliat even ci)iii)iaratively civilized peoples, 
like those of Benin m the Bavili, have never 
pas.seil from the liinai year to the year of 36t> days, 
w’itli months of 30 days, but liave, as a rule, coin- 
lensated for the error between the number of 
unar months (12 lunations = 354’SOT days) and the 
apparent revolution of the solar ycai by intro¬ 
ducing after the twelve lunar months a eontple- 
inentary month of some days, often qualified by 


the name ‘season.’ The most jiiobalile supposition, 
then, if we want a liypotlieti<*al liisliuy ol the 
Egyptian calendar, is that l.hi‘ lunar ycai (or tlic 
13 sideieal nioiitlis) W'as originally followctl by an 
epagiimenal montli. The use 01 the numeiatioii 
by ten, and es])ccially the need lor practical 
.symmetrical divisions, iiatuially led (but iindoiib 
oilly much lat(‘i) to the cn'jilioii of the month of 
30 days, which, owing to it.^. aitilicial character. 
corresjMUuIiiig iieitliei to the sun 1101 to the moun. 
denotes a distinct step in advance. 'I’lie fiaction 
remaining to he lianiioiiized was Ihu.s i-ediiced to 
the live ejiagonienal days. 

We liml tlicse ejtagoiiienal days in the ve y 
eailiesl mentions ol tlie cnli iular. 'I'lic hr t 
Egyjitologisls Joi a long time ladieved that the 
invention did not go iuither hack than the Xllth 
dynasty. It is now' pioxtal that tlie.se li\e days 
over and above the ye‘ar {horn dmnt him ruupii) 
existed not only under tlic Memphite Eiiipiro out 
long before, since mention is niadc of them in the 
Texts of the Pyramnls (Pepi 2, line 754). This, to 
all appearance, carries them hack to the pre-liistoric 
)»erio(l, and it is (]uite incoru'cl fo ascribe the 
‘invention of the year of 305 days’ to the year 
4241 (Breasted, Avcicnt Jlriords, ii. 40). 'Pliat is 
iiiciely the earliest date iiosl.iilal.ed by those 
.sc.holars who believe in tlie Sol-luc j»criod (cf. 
ladow), hut there is nothing to firoM* that these 
cj»agoni(‘iial ilays aie not as old as Egypt itself. 
The legeml of their inviuil/ioii liy 'J’lioth playing 
chess with the moon was long believed to be of 
comparatively recent dale, on accouni oi the Greek 
form wliich Plutarcli (dc JskL 12) givi's to it. But 
the Leyden J’ajiyrus (i. 34(») lias sliowii that the 
legend <‘xisted in its essciilial tcatuies in the time 
of the Thebans, and Iht* 'I’txts ot the Pyramids 
have carrieil it hack to tlic \ery heginnnigs of 
Egypt.laii mythology. 'Phe-se ii\i* days piescrve a 
fuitlici sign ot their exLieiiie anti(jiiil,\ 111 their 
designation ‘little month,’ which hi mgs l.lieiii 
jieculiarly rieai to the ‘short month ’ ot tlic llavili 
and the ‘sup]»!cni('iilury month ’ oi Ih'iiin, and w liich 
was kejit until the tune of the Ckijitic calemlai. 

'riit‘se ^TTayd/ximi w'orc regarded uiuiei the 

Ptolciiiys as a coiiiplcnient ol the year. The 
liCydcii Pajiyrns jaeseiits a theory winch is jiroh- 
ahiy ililleieiit. 'I’hese days are really ‘ in addition 
to the yeai,’hut religiously (and esjiecially fiom 
the jMiinl of view of the dead, and of astrological 
inllueiices on the living) they seem to he a sort of 
‘ jueface ’ to the new year. Tlicy lorm a period 
quite apart, which has its S]>e.cial cah'iidai, its 
iiame.s (cf. Glialias, (Euvri’^s, iv. 207), its horo.sco])(‘.s, 
its gods, and its sjiirits. If the whole is icU-iieii 
to the old tables of tunerary calerulai.>>, the ic.sult 
seems to be that the ‘ year ’ emlcd with the last <lay 
of the tw’elftli month. 'Plie lust of the ejiagonumal 
days, therefore, marked the. ‘ opening of the year,’ 
and the heginmny ol the year [top ronjnt) w^as the 
liist day oi tlie first month of the new' year (cf, the 
live Mexican epagomenal ilays, w liich arc t;alled 
neviontvini ~ * useless,’ or ‘unlit for work ’). 

This ealeiidai has justly been cited with admi¬ 
ration, and classed witli those which mark most 
clearly the height rea<-heii by ancient civilizations ; 
ami Breasted {Ancient Jierimis, ]>. 25) was right in 
lointiiig out the immen.se advance it was for 
lumauity. It is suflicient to recall w'hat were, 
down to avery late date, the best II ellenic calendars, 
and the testimony of Strabo (xvii.) on this point, or 
to think of wliat the Roman calendar w’as down to 
the end of the Ih'public. All the elas.sieal writers, 
from Herodotus oiiw-ards, were only performing an 
act of justice Avhcii they spoke of the Egyptian 
system in a t.one of i-esjiect. If ancient Egypt 
knew nothing about the learned and manifold 
complications of the Indian cycles (length of 
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uncient linlian year = 13 ,si<lereal months or 
355*1823 (lays), the lUM-ds of al>solnte chroimlo^y 
may deplore tlie fact, hut the historian can point 
out the sniienonty of this simple system, which 
harmoni/(is j)iaclit*al and syniim'lrieal divisions so 
skilfully with leal time. 'Idle whole world, from 
the time of the earliest civilizations, has jiroved 
the im]»ossilMlity of adjusting to the course of 
the moon a notation of time suitable for human 
activity. Audit was jnohahly in this that the lirst 
superiority of the, Mgyjitians consisted. If they 
did not know*, as it semiis, the famous p(‘riod of 
223 liinalions lecognized by the llahyloiiians, their 
l2montlis of 30 days, followed by livi* day.s, were 
far superior to the lunar year of (dbaldiea, with its 
very imptirlect. remedy supplied by the ‘second 
month of Adtir,' or the ‘second Elul,' or the 
‘second NiMffii,' added every six years; and far 
supeiior also to the 18 mont hs of 20 daj's each of 
the Mexican calendar, with its five nemontrmi. 
Undonbf.cully, non-civiliziid iiices, like the Kikuyu, 
have also discovered the month ol thirty days, hut 
their double period of six months is what really 
accounts for this. If Egyjit had kcjit to the lunar 
month, she wmuld have exp(‘ricnced all the incon¬ 
veniences of those peoples w ho have persisted in 
making use of it. The ‘ se,a.sons,’ to which it is 
customary to ]»oint as one of the merits of the 
Egyptian calendai, have been discovered in Africa 
by societies far less advanced. 'Phe 8 months’ 
season and tlie 4 month.s’ season of the Ba\ili 
correspond, as a matter of tact, to the 3 Egyptian 
tr.trnmnnirii, and Benin possesses the 3 tetramemef!. 
'Phe great dillcience is that the Egyptians reduc<*d 
the ‘thirteenth month’ t,o live days, by the 
ado])tion of the month of 30 days. At the same 
time Egypt made the very useful sulalivision of 
the moil til into decades, instead of having- recourse, 
like her sister nations of Africa, to the unsym- 
luetrical W'eek of 8 days, or to that of 4, or to 
the artifices of jiastoral jieoplcs like the Basut-os. 
They might also, like ouiselves, have absoibed the 
3f)5 diiys in their twelve months, by accepting the 
inconvenience of months of 31 days. Would any 
one dare to assert that their months, all sym¬ 
metrical, are not better? And have we not heard 
it proposed in our day to jilace the five supple¬ 
mentary days ajiartat the end of the year, without 
the aut hors of these propositions having any idea 
that they were sim]»ly asking for a return to the 
calendar of the ancient Egyptians? 

2. From Ptolemy Euergetes I, to the end of 
Egyptian civilization. —'Phe system, nevertlieless, 
presented two defects of very unequal importance : 
(1) the hours had only an apjiroxiniate value, 
variable throughout the year ; and (*J) the ycai 
itself was sliortcr than the real solar year by 5h. 
48 m. 57 s. (lengt h of the trojiical year in 31)00 it.c. 
= 305‘24*249010 days). 

(1) 'Phe former of these faults proceeded from the 
basis on which the hour was introduced. The 
majority of Africsin races had (he same idea as the 
Egyptians: to divide the day into the same 
nunihcr of equal fractions as the year is divided 
into (excluding the 13th montli) 'Phis was to 
obtain the division by twelve, it may be ureserved, 
\Mth a rough ajijiroxiniat.ion, if the division is 
ap])lied, as it is in the Upjier Congo, to the space 
of tune between one sunrise and another. In 
making special divisions for the day and for the 
night, the Egyptians encountered si'rious ditli- 
culties. As the first hour of the day began at 
dawn, and the twelfth ended with sunset, the 
length of each hour naliirally varied according to 
tlic season P'or a long time tlui Babylonians liad 
the 12 ecpia,! fractions of the day, rd SvioScKa fUpca 
rijs rjfjJpT]^ (Herod, ii. 109)—undoubtedly owing to 
the regular ilivisions wliicli the use of the 7r6Xos 


had taught them to draw on the line described by 
the sliadou of the pin of the sun-dial. It was not, 
bow(‘vei, until Asia bad taught the Greeks the use 
of the two series ol twelve similar hours, and the 
I’tolemys had come to Egyjit, that this advance 
was realized. We saw above (jt. tl‘2'’) that it was at 
this same time that the minutes were instituted, 
from the same Asiatic source. 

(2) The second defect of the system was more 
serious. It had allecti'd all cahuidars, including 
the (3ialda*an, and still afPect-s that of many 
systems in vogue at the jiresent day. 'Plie quarter 
oi a day, which the year of the Egyptian calendai 
neglected, in the long run produced errors which 
were manifestly intolerable, and it does not seem 
ever to have occuirred to the Egyptians t-o ado]>t 
such a sinijile hut clever correction as tliat of Hie 
Mexi(;an to7i(ti/Kin/irjue (‘sun’s examiners’), Avho 
added 13 comiuenientary days after a cycle of 52 
years. Authentic examples, taken from texts and 
cited by all Egyptologists, prove that the dis¬ 
crepancy might leach several months; and pap^u'i 
have Iw^queathed to us conijilaints by the emjiloyees 
of the administration on the mat ter. The date of 
the low Mile in the inscription of Eni (Vlth 
dynasty), the Elmrs l^apynis under Aim^nhotep I. 
(AVI11th dynasty), a date of the heliacal rising of 
Sothis undei Thotincs iii. (XV^Iiltli dyna.sty), and 
the date of the rising of the waters uiidci Shalia- 
taka (XXVth dynasty) are four good examples of 
divergence between the calendar and the astro¬ 
nomical truth. 'Ph(‘ practical necessities of worship 
and of economic life, could not ]>ut iiji with these 
discrepancies, which went so tar beyond the limits 
of the reasonable. From time to time an admini¬ 
strative measure cut off, or added, the necessary 
iiumlier of days, and made the calendar year and 
the .solar year stall on the same day. 'Phen things 
once more went on getting wors(3 until the day 
when the too evident inconveniences made l,he 
government again have recourse to the foic-ihle 
regularization of tlie two years, the real and the 
calendric. It had undoubtedly taken place shortly 
hefor(‘ the time of Henjdotiis, for lie speaks (ii, 4) 
of the year of 365 days as a jierfec.t instrument, 
agreeing with the seasons. 

Nothing definite is known uoncerning these luanipulations 
Oiilj It IS probable that the further we tlehcend m history the 
less fre(|uent they wore, because it. the earliest tunes tlie liirect 
observation of the Bk.> and of Nature was more the basis of the 
(^.lendar, and would thus speedily note the errf»r. The 
iliereasing |K>wei exerted by what was written^ us is always the 
t»se, must have resulted in a longer continued ohservunce of 
the olhcml ralendai, in spite of the contradictions olTered by 
the stars and the seasons ; hence the paradoxical result that 
the discrepancies were more prolonged in proportion us the 
ceiituries of civilisation iiKTea.sed in number Jt is ecrt,ain, in 
any ease, that one of tlie largest diserepancies that we know is 
precise 1> the hitest in dute—that which existed at the tunc of 
the reform of the year 23b ii.c. The heliacal rising ot Sntliis took 
place in thatyeui on 1st I’ayni—an error of ten initnths. 

Tbih wjiy of selling right the discrepancy by 
Kuddeii Icjip'' seemed inlolcrahle to the astrono¬ 
mers, steeped in Asiatic .scienceimproved in Greece, 
who devoteil their attention under the IH-oIemy'' 
to the defects of the Egyptian year. Their cal 
culalioiis led them to the discovery that it was 
nece.s.sary to increase the duration of the year by 
alnmt six hours. 'Phe easiest solution was to grouji 
these six hours in a supplementary day every foui 
years, and, as a result, the world had the ‘ leap 
yeai ’ intioduced by the celebrated Diri'ce of V*tno- 
ptts in the year IX, 17 'Pyhi ol the reign of Ftoleniy 
III. Euergetes I. (7Mi March 238). 'I’he fact that 
the delinitely fixed year contained the mention of 
the ajtpearance of the star Sothi.*!, and that the 
heliacal rising of this star took place on the 19-20th 
of .Inly, later on led the contemporaries of the 
Antoiiiiies to infer tliat the Egyptians had possessed, 
at least in the science of the temples, the know¬ 
ledge of a jierfpct cycle in connexion with the 
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heli!u*al rising of this star. Noting the annual 
diii'eience hctween the ancient cnJeinlric year of 
yOfi days and the date of the .'i jipeararice <»f Sofchis 
exact ly at sunrise, they were eusily able to calculate 
that, aft(;r HOO astroiioniical years, exact agree¬ 
ment would he re-estahlislieil, so tliat these 1460 
years w<;re equal to 1461 years of 365 days. They 
iniagine<l then that the priests had noticed the 
equation, an<l they therefore created the famous 
‘Sothic peiiod,’ A\hich they afliiiued hail l>een 
known and ust‘d from the im»st arnnent times by 
the national chronology. Kgyi‘t was thus supposed 
to have possessed two calendars—the one conform¬ 
ing to scientilic truth, the other, in spite of all its 
inconveniences, used for administrative life, the 
two tallying exactly on one single day eveiy 1460 
years. (Jensorinus, who noted it in A.f>. 23!f, attri¬ 
buted an indefinite antiquity to this ]>eriod of 
Sothis, of which the only one that history has ever 
mentioned, and which ended, according to him, 
exactly lOO years previously (A.D. 139), was the 
last of a whole series. The st atement of the author 
of the (Ir The Nataliy taken up anti commented on, 
rej)reKented from that time the view of official 
EgyT>t, which, in order not to stof» half-way, 
imagined a Sothic half-period. ‘Thy divine festi¬ 
val, Sothis, is celebrated every 730 years,’ says the 
Phihe inscription. 

The idea that the i»riests knew and employetl 
the period of 1460 years led naturally to the 
infeience that tliey ueie acquainted with, and 
employed, an exact Sothic year reserved for their 
use. ’riie su]>posed use of a double yeai in Kgyj»t 
and the idea of comparing the w'liole witli the 
astrononii(;al year have Ixam further com]»licated, 
in modern science, by the use of a terminology 
(vague year, civil year, astronomical year, sacer¬ 
dotal yeai, lieliacai year, solar year, etc.) whose 
meaning-, vary according to the authors. The 
whole has been the subject of most difficult con¬ 
troversies from the time of Chamjiollion down to 
the present tlay. It is strange to notice that the 
tw’o initial data of the whole debate have lieen 
neglected—(1) Did the Egyptian word pirit mean 
‘heliacal rising,’or simpiv ‘ re-a|»pearance of the 
star on the horizon ’ ? (‘2) Do the exact astro¬ 
nomical calculations adapt tliemselves to the 
argument? Neverfheless, it was not until 1909 
that Eeggc- (see literature at end of art.) raised 
tliese qiiestion.s. 

The rotvlitv of the Sothic period has Riven birth to infinite 
diacnssions for or against itH existence (of. the lunuiiicrahle 
works on the subject in Kr 3 pLoIor\) An incredible amount of 
patience, calculation, science, and iiiRcniiitv has been expended 
for a iiniulred years without tlie question havinif advanced one 
step, and tlie ERVl>tolopical School remains, to-day as formerly, 
divided into two eijual camps. For the long and ingenious plean 
of the ancient Fouru r or of WilkiiiHon in favour of the Sothic 
period, too feeble to cope with the olijectione of a Krall, iiiudeni 
defenders have sulistituted more sound reasoning has^ on the 
monuments. But, in jiroportion as their scientific weapons 
wore being Improved, their opponents wore striving after pro¬ 
gress in the same direction Neither the clever refutations of 
Maspero nor the objections, full of practical common sense, of 
Budge, were able to convince Borchardt, Mahler, or Sethe, any 
more than Birch long ago succooded in persuading Itonge , and 
the latest works of Meyer or the vehement asserllons of Breasted 
show tliat the Sotliic jicriod can always eount on a number of 
determined and serious partisans. :^ch new discovery of an 
Egyptian document mentioning tlie heliacal ‘ rising *(?) of Sothis 
is therefore the signal for heal.cd discussions for at least three 
or four years; cf. e.y. the bibliograjihy on the subject which 
followed the publication, in 1H9H, of the Kahun calendar 
(Xllth dynasty). The intermediate opinion of Erman (holding 
to an exact agricultural year, and, up to a certain point, a sacer¬ 
dotal one which agreed* with the rising of the waters and the 
indications of Nature for practical life, while the year of Sfifi 
days remained in use on account of the value of its administra¬ 
tive symmetry) does not seem to have secured the support of 
either party. The refutation of Meyer by Torr {Memph'ui and 
JUj/eenor), also cjuite recent, seemed to sum up the Htrongesl 
practical objections which had been raised, with niscussion based 
on the detail of the monuments and the nature of tlie above- 
naentioned astronomical facts. The attempt of F. A. Jones 
{PSBA XXX. 11008] 9f>) does not seem to be of any practical value. 
LAstly, Legge (Recaeil det Travaux, xxxi. [1900]) was the first 


who ilmughtof bringing the qur^tion on to siMcntilii ground, 
winch was what ought to bine been done hrst Ills strietlv 
iiiiitlicmatical statements allow none of tlie jirojiused dales to 
hohl good, and seem to give tlie loiift ((<• quin to all iiitemjilH 
to draw chronological interciu cs from the si stem of Meier. 

A Similar number of w'orks, during almost a liuiulied years, 
not oiil> hIioivh the dilficully of tlie prntilcm, hut tells jduinli of 
Its importnncp. It does not consist in tlie question of the 
degree of science to winch Kg\pt had reaclied. but m the niqili 
cation of the rlatn to chronology, which the alisence of ei er> era 
and synchronism outside of Egjpt renders extremely olisciire 
when we gofurtlier back tlian the XV'Illth dynasty The fact of 
finding at least six or seven references to the calendi ic date of 
the supposed helia<-al rising of Sothis or of tiie lieigiit of the 
Nile at a given month, and the circumstance that these te.\t8 
reach from the \ Itii to theXVIIItii dynasty, would give the key 
to the whole system, if it could he established tliat the ('alendar 
remained unchanged from the Ancient to the Modern Empire 
A simple calciilutioii would lie sullicient to fix these guidiuj^ 
marks, and conseiiiu ntiv to obtain from them the exact date, or 
very nearly so, of all tlie reigns or adjacent events. Tins is 
enough to show the value which all the historian partisans of 
the Sothic period may place upon the demonstration. The 
doubt which inaj legitimately he conceived does not arise from 
the tlegroe of science whicli the system supposes. It does not 
imply any more patient oliscrvation than otiiers known to less 
peitectli evolven civihrations ; e p. those which the fine works 
of Seler have brought to light for pre-f?olumban America (Venus- 
period, etc.). The objection derived from tlie inexhaustible 
patience implied in the Egyptians resigning tliemscli es to see 
the two calendars in agreement only once m fifteen centuries is 
not absolutely decisive. The chief obstacle is fouiul elsewhere : 
(1) in the uomplete absence of any formal mention of such a 
period in the classical texts; (2) in the actual contradiction 
presented by nionumentH like the Medinet-IIahu calendar, or 
the Higridicant silence of Herod<»tiis on the divei^ences helw'eeii 
the real i ear and the oHieial computation of lime , (It) in the 
technical objections of an exclusneli asttoiiomical kind, which 
hai'e attracted too little attention throughout the whole coiitro 
'ersy (semdar shortening of the length of the solar year from 
iquuiox to equinox, confusion with the sidereal year [star to 
ame star again], and ouuHsion of the jirohleni of the anomalistic 
year [poriliehon to perihelion]), and (4) in the evident impossi- 
hility of making use of indk'ut ions of the siqiposed Sothic period 
without arriving at impossible chroiiotogies (c <1 for the date of 
the Xllth dynasty, as Wirdcinann has clearli shown [OLZ lii. 
322]; or F. A. Jones’s deducUon that the (heat Fyrumid was 
built in 2170 It (■). The scries proposed by IlrcaHtcd i.s ifself 
subject, to objections which in tlie end throw the whole matter 
into question again See the conchiHions of Jones, PHliA \xx 
rt, Lett'dmre, Act. Orient xn ; Liehiem, ZA x'liv 101, and 
Chrnnolnqie , or the interminable unsettled disciiHsions, dunng 
the years 1004 and lOOf), ol Meier, Brix, Bon liardi, Sethe, and 
xMah'ler in ZA xli 2(5, 34, 31;, OhZ viii. (5, Unlcr<^iiehun{jen, tii. 
etc.), also the literature on the subject at end ot article. 

The iiuij'nilicent r(‘f()rinof Ptolemy III. was very 
far from Innnf; accejited with the obedience which 
history manuals usually attribute to ancient Ejjypt. 
'^I’hc old national year persisted in practice until 
the time when the edict of Auj;(ust.uH (A.D. 10) 
made the year of 365J days comiiulsory. ‘riitj type 
was hencolorth proposed to the classical world, 
and in ite eyes E^ypt was the country of hijjh 
scientific cu'lture to which it had to look for its 
models of reform. It is well known that it was 
the E«(yptian Sosigenes of Alexandria (Macrohius, 
Sainrn. i. 13) who definitely reformed the intoler¬ 
able Koman calendar, and who, under Julius Ctesar 
(year ‘ of confusion ’), at last gave the Mediterranean 
world a date derived from a calendar copied from 
the Egyjitian model, with the ncco.s.sary modifica¬ 
tions for the seasons. We may therefore say that 
it is Egypt that has given us our calendar. The 
twelve minutes and twenty-nine seconds of devia¬ 
tion from the real time whieli it presents every 
year, and which make it necessary to drop out a 
flay every 131 years ((iregorian ye,ar = 3(i5 '2425 days; 
solar year —36.5*2429IS days—in the year 1910), 
did not need to he taken account of until many 
centuiies later The Julian (piopeily speaking, 
Egyptian) calendar continues to be law in liussia 
ana in the Oriental (Christian world, which ignored 
the reform of (Gregory Xili. (1.5S2), as Fmgland itself 
did until 1752. Lastly, the Copts preserved not 
only the .hilian year, hut also the Ist of Thoth for 
the beginning of th^ir year, which now falls on the 
llth of Sejiteiiiber, after having started on the ‘29th 
of August in the year regulated by Kuergetes. 

V. Fundamental cn aJ iACTHu.—If the E'^yp- 
tian calendar is compared with other caleiit^ars 
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not for its perfefition but for tlie (•}iaractuM''tu;H 
of its original elements, it reveals signilu-aiit 
diirereiieCK, riic liasiN of its divisions, of its 
Coiispieuous ilati'H, ainl of its festivals seems to be 
neither solar noi of a leally a^jrieuKural nature. 

Neitliei the solstices nor the eiiuinoxes were 
used, as w’ith so many othm* races, to mark the 
be^ruiinp, oi tlie inleinal ilivisions, of the year; 
and the si^^milicant absence of inyths or ceiemonies 
refeninjj; to these jtlienoniena (alLhou;;h was 

acipnunted with them, as liruf^seh notified in his 
Mijlk. p. G7I) is a ilecisive faet, which is eorroho- 
rated by an examination of the liooks of tlie Dead 
or the 'J’exls of tlie Pyramids. 'J'lie hij^eml of llA, 
j^rown old IS of lat-i! date. 'J'be statcmeiitH of 
Plulaich lefcrnni; to the least of the autumnal 
equino.x (L'lind of Paoplii) ami ol the winter solstice 
Hboiitd not hiad us astray any more than the 
‘ lit f,h‘ sun ’ or the ‘ infant sun,’ wliicli is assimilated 
with Socliuris, and is the '-un of the wint«ir solstice. 
'J’he wlioh* tliin;^, like tlie festival of the SOth of 
Epiphi, or that, ot the ‘bc” inn iiij^of Summer,’hcloiifjs 
to lioman tiim*s. 'rin; interfiretation of the sources 
in Older to find out facts of this kind shows two 
elcimMits combined in equal quantiti«‘s : the in¬ 
fluence of (ineco-Poiiian civilization, and the final 
assimilation of ancient myth t,o the sun’s courses 
(«.V. the winf.fM solstiee assimilatfid to the searcli 
Kir th(‘ parts of Osiris). The dat(^s themselves, 
hoNvever, ol ten show tin* ree.mit entrance ol thes«‘ 
solar charaef.eristics into the E^yntian calendar 
the self-styled winler-aolstilial character of 
the festival of f^ocliaris, celebrated from the very 
heginniiif,^ in the month of (’hoiak, necessarily 
supposes that month to have hecumc the mont h ot 
DeeeniheT, and eonsequently the 1st of 'riioth 
ciriied hack to tin* end of August, i.e. the accom¬ 
plishment of the Pfidemaic reform). 

TIiim Rtatcincnt not in any way <;<mtrftdict. hijfh (leirree 
of Ki;\ i)t,ian ustronoimcal knowledifv, oi t.lie nosiliou held in l‘..|fyi>t 
by the worsliq) of ull the primitivo sun-ifods, or ttie nnporl.iiKe 
of t!i(‘ ita-Htiii from [troto-historic time'* to the histone p<’nod. 
But evervtliMip coniieoted with it-R OMstence, its powers, its 
battles, the risks it ran, its Inrth, its zeiiitli, its dtsapiteuranee, 
and Its trav els over tlie world, had, from the tune of ttie earliest 
thuuloKies, been ineluded in iiie daily ev'ole. Tiie archaie. texts 
or tin eompositiuns of the Tlieban ajre ifive Bure evidence of it 
ft should also he noted that the prediction of eclipses vv^as never 
atleinpted, and that this phenonieiioii was always to the Ifi^vp- 
tian the unforeseen dari(rer, aiul not the mythical theme which 
p-iveK rise to svinholicul alliiNions inserted in calendric cycles. 
The moon, wiUi Uie sudden changes oonneeted with it, had the 
Hame fate l']\eepl, the facts of the lunar inoiitli, there is nothing 
to he found resmnliling a cycle, or attempts to svsteiiiatize 
ei'lipses A huh w’hose whole existence is contained m a day, a 
moon with a Imnrer and more varied life, the <laily struggle 
bctw’een light .uni darkness, the fears of evil oonneeted wdth 
this faet, the iisKs suddenly arising from the diminution at 
unforeseen times of the hnghliieBS of one or other of the two 
great hmiiiiarn s all these things are closely related to primitive 
religions, whii li the uneivilized races of tlie present day have 
not vet heoii ii'ilc to gel beyond. And the 8t4i.tetnent that these 
rudiiiientarv dam became solidified, wdlunit evolnnig^ in the 
Egyptian religion of the historical period, shows of itself that, 
if the Egyptian calendar aequired its technical value and the 
superiority of its symliolieal view's or its moral character, it must 
have got them from other elements. 

Tht^ uhsence of characteriHtics based on climato- 
loj?ical or mcteoroloj^ical phenomena is no 1c.sh re¬ 
markable. There are no anniversary date.s, or 
seasons connected with states of the clouds, regime 
of the winds, or periods tif cold or heat. Gods 
like those of the winds, who played important parts 
elsewhere {e.g. in Clialdsea ami America), are un¬ 
known in the classical Egyptian calendar. And 
its divisions are not arranged according to anything 
resembling phases of germination, blossoming, or 
maturity of the natural or cultivated products of 
the earth, and, however far hack we go, tliere is 
not a trace of a pastoral calendar, like that of 
Bafnitohinil, for example. .\n exclusively agri¬ 
cultural country like Egypt should prinia facie 
have based its calendar ou the changes of the 


cultivation of the earth. But the latter did 
not play any direct part in it, except irri¬ 
gation (see below). There is nothing to he found 
lesemhluig the fe.stivals of ])lougliing and sow¬ 
ing, and the panegyric of Min sit Mediiict-Habu 
is the only exani}»le wlieie the harvest inter¬ 
venes, as a sijii/dr episode, in a ndigious fe.stival. 
We saw above (j). 112'’) tliat the seasons of four 
months had above all a symuietneal character, 
liut no real agncultuial one. In the description 
of the seasons, it is stated that for the months 
neither agricultural denouiinatioiis are to he found, 
noi legends, ]»roverhs, adages, pojuilar ]»ooms, nor 
any of the hundreds ot signilieaiit facts which 
so cle,arly mark the months of uiicivili/ed races 
througliout .A trie,a in i*cni;ial. The festivals tliem- 
selves might deceive by their titles when xve liear 
of them only from I’lutarc.li or Strabo, or through 
the brief allusion in a pajiyrus to a lestival at winch 
honey or lentils are eaten, where one inhales the 
pertume of i he honit or the tekhui floAvers, or to fe.sti¬ 
vals of ‘ li.shiiig’ or ‘ ])longhiiig.’ When the nionu- 
incuts give the commentary on them, we si'c at 
once that the prineiple ol the festival has no direct 
connexion witli these reieituic'cs, or that oui trans¬ 
lations are veritable mistranslation.s. Honey, e.g., 
is eaten at the ‘ feit^t of the l alley,’ and this 
originally rebus to the annual e.xodus of the souls 
of the dead wluui the protecting gods come ior 
them. The hoixii llowt'rs are a simple episode, in 
a group of fuiieial oUeiiiigs, in a festival based on 
the dhiommenis oi the Osirian drama, 'i’lie so- 
calleil ‘jdoughing’ means ‘digging the ground,’ 
and the texts show that the retercnce is to a 
nocturnal rite connected with the mysterious wars 
against the spiiits of evil. The Memphite festival 
of ‘ lishiiig ’ IS a fragment of the crowning ceremony, 
in which the king catches the fish, or the game of 
the mooi, ‘as Horns eajituied and destroyed t.he 
cursed,’ etc. And the''T5pf certs t»t tlie Alexandrian 
calendars, if it is not a recent invention, must 
certainly have had an origin eorineeted either with 
the Osirian cycle or with the warlike themes of 
pre-histoiie h'gends, before it as.sumed the jieaceful 
character in a)>i)aruiit connexion with the seasons 
which it has according to the (Jneeo-Homan 
classics. Jn short, if it is evident that a country 
like Egyjit mu'essarily associated its rural ami 
agricultural lile with rejoicings and ceremonies of 
every kind, and if Egyptian lit.iuature oee.a.sion- 
ally shows that this was fio, it is none the less 
certain that nothing of all this served as a formative 
clement in the estahlishment ot the calendar of 
the year, either for its divisions or for its anni¬ 
versaries (hutsee Erazer, Adonis, HH)7, j». 2S3 li'.). 

These circumstances arc quite easily justifuMl by 
the conditions of the Eigyptian iiortion of the Nile 
Valley. Being nearer the equabir, the ]n!op]c here 
p.'iid less attention than those in the north to the 
gradual diminution of the power of the sun’s rays, 
to its sinking on the horizon, or to the diflerence 
(much less noticeable there.) Iwitw’een the summer 
day and the winter <lay. The winter solstice was 
not noticed there as tne signal of a deliverance, 
or spring as the awakening of Nature ; hciu-e an 
original suppression of calendric elements which 
increased in importance the further north one 
ranged. And, just as Eigypt was ignorant of all 
the myths arising from the melting of ice or snow, 
HO she did not know of the great annual events 
which are marked by the aspect of high moun¬ 
tains, or the Bucijessive verdure of the forest; her 
year and her mytholo^ received none of these 
impressions, so strongly marked elsewhere that 
they are a part of our own intellectual equipment. 
At the same time she was safe from all those great 
meteorological phenomena which, further south, 
determine the divisions of the year. She had n« 
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‘ rainy Heasnns,’ ‘ periods of storms,’ * inoiisoons,* 
or prevailinpj winds sulKeiently marked to eliarac- 
terize a (;omj)lete porlion of tlie year. Her f;ods, , 
wlu) inhabited neither the mountain peaks nor the 
rain nor the tiiunder clouds, had certainly to be 
situated very high among the stars, or very low 
on the same plane as human societies. In the end, 
soil or climatology, latitude or geograj)h 3 % all 
tended to leave l''gyptian thought face to face 
with a single remarkable ])henomenon, the only 
one of vital imj)ortauce for her, viz. the fluctua¬ 
tions of that river on which all life depended in 
the fragment of the universe known to her. And, 
after all, it was with the study of its movements 
and the anticipation of them that everything 
had to be conniuited that had a hearing on the 
measuring of I ime. 

'I’lie <lates and festivals relating to inundation 
are well known to us. The ‘reception of the 
Nile,’ which denotes the opening of dikes and 
canals at the time of the rising of the waters, is 
indi(\'Lt('d in a nnmlKir of funeiary calendars (cl. 
below), but no mention is made of the day of the 
month on which it was inserted. It was a movable 
testival, as it is in modern Muhammadan Egypt. 
Libanius {AUhtujnca^ xi.) has described the festi¬ 
vals of Silsileh, during which a w'ooden statue of 
the Nile-god was carried in pnjccssion. 'Fhis was 
sim])ly the form of the festivals of the ‘ opening of 
the canals’ of Middle Eg.yj»t, adapted to local 
geogiaj)liy, and with a dittereiit name. The 
present-day Arab ‘night of the teai-drop’ is 
merely the modern transposition of the ‘ night 
of the tears of Isis,’ the announcement of the 
first perceptible sign of the annual inundation 
(20th June). Lastly, the festivals of Soeharis in 
the lieginning of October are perhai»H an adapta¬ 
tion, to Memphite fumnal ideas, of the first sign 
of the retreat of the waiters. 

'riiere are not many of them in all; if Libauius, 
Heliodorus, and the Egyptian inscriptions give us 
diilcrcnt names according to localities and times, 
these Nilotic festivals altogether number at most 
two or tiiree: the first quivering of the rising 
waters, the time of oj)ening the Egyptian fields 
for irrigation, and probably the time wdien the 
Nile begins to decrease. lJut the principal date 
was not there. It was the date of the exact 
moment when the height ol the waters reached 
th(! hivel necessary for fertilizing the ground, after 
almost a month of rising (about the ‘20th of July in 
the classical age, but j»rol)ably later in pre-historic 
times, before the dis}i])pearance of several of the 
upper cataracts of Nubia). It was a question of 
finding a sure index, somewdiere in Nature, which 
would mark the fact that a new year had just 
become manifest to the Egyptians, 

While intent on detecting in the sky some co- 
inci«lence betw cion the coming of the waters and 
the aj>peaiance of the stars, the Egyptians noticed 
(and undoubtedly long before the time to which 
we <;an go back by means of the monuments) a 
remarkable phenomenon. Sirius (one of the seven 
stars of the constellation Canis Major)^ which was 
invisible from the beginning of June, again ap¬ 
peared in the east, some minutes before sunrise, 
towards the middle of July. Its re-appearance 
coincided exactly with the time when the Nile 
entered the period of high water for Middle Egypt. 
In this unfailing coimndence there seemed to be the 
most manifest sign of an indissoluble connexion 
between the spring-tide of the river and the re¬ 
birth of the star. It w'as, therefore, the re¬ 
appearance of Sirius that was adopted to mark 
the beginning of the new' year: vo^dl'crai dii. ruv 
lepwv ypa/ifjLdT(au piov fros elpai (Decree of Canopus). 
The brightness of the star in the firmament was 
like the resplendent signal which unerringly an- 
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noimccd the re-commencement, of the gifts of the 
river. It was called ‘a secoml sun in the sky.’ 
Sirius (Egyp. Sopdu; Hellenized form Sothis) saw 
his glory associated with that of the sun ; loi it 
w'as ‘ like a crown on the head ’; it was regarded 
as ‘taking its place in his divine barque ’ on this 
first day of the new year. ‘ To be able to shine in 
the sky like Sopdu at sunrise’ was a wish formu¬ 
lated ill the texts for the destiny of the dead. 
Such a place in the national conceptions sooner or 
later caused the assimilation of I he Dog-star with 
the greatest female deities of Egyjit. The star 
‘ by w'hose rising the ytjars are counted ’ was the 
living image of Ikistit and Sokhit, successively, 
and, according to local theologies, became the 
dwelling jilace of Isis, the star of Isis (to &<rTpop 
rb rijs 'IffiSos [Dec, of Ca7ioj)Us\)^ or that of Ilathor, 
or, rather, Isis and Hathor themselves. ’I’he con¬ 
fusion w’ith the great Hathor of Denderah explains 
the strange ceremony of this temple, when on the 
first day of the year the statue ol the goddess was 
brought on to the terrace of the sanctuary, there 
to receive the first rays of the rising sun. 'I’liis 
W'as in order to realize literally and in this world 
w'hat was going on at the same time in heaven. 
Syut., Assuan, and the temjde of Thebes guarded 
most carefully the ‘Ship of the Rising Waters,’ 
w'hich so many of the inscrijitions att,est to have 
been one of those relics which the kings tried t.o 
embellish and restore. Deified and assimilated 
with Sirius-Hathor, it W'as led to the river w ith 
CTeat pomji on the first day of the year, and the 
local god—sun or companion of the sun—travelled 
on the bank that/ daj', as if in material evidence 
of the fact that the return of Sirius, that of the 
annual Nile, and the new 3 ear of the sun were 
three aspects of the same act. Nor did the 
Egyptians hesitate to see in the rising of the star 
the real (;ause of the inundation ; it was to Sopdu- 
Sirius that ‘ the abundant waters which spread 
over all the earth ’ were due (cf. Brugsch, Ma- 
Uriaux, p. 27). Once more in the religious his¬ 
tory of humanity the relation w'as declared between 
what is seen in the sky and what happens on this 
earth. The most important date of the calendar 
thus became connected with the general theorj' of 
astrology. And the admirable constancj' of the 
phenomenon, by urging the Egyptians to increase 
their observation of the coinculeiices, must have 
helped them to deduce the rc.mainder of the 
calendar from the whole. 

VI. STELLAR NATURE; RELIGIOUS CONSE¬ 
QUENCES .— If the appearance of So])du w'as a 
remarkable case of the influence of the stars on 
our w'orld, it was not an isolated one. This is 
not the place to repeat what is said of astrology 
in general, or to trace in detail its natural founda¬ 
tion, based on experimental pseudo-verification 
(see art. Stars [Egyntian]). ’The manner in which 
coincidences and tne foreseeing of the return 
of influences were established in blgynt could not 
have differed in any way from wdiat had taken place 
in the astrologies of other people.^ (cf. r.g. for the 
Chaldmans, the excellent r6sum6 of Maspero, Hist. 
i. 777). To these re-comnienceniciit.s ol the same 
events, always in agreement w ith certain aspects 
of the sky, which man promjdly ilcterniined, the 
animistic tendency immediately' added another 
clement. To these stars and their movements, to 
their combinations and their journeys, it gave the 
life and the representations of beings wdio struggle 
and act in this world. Because tliey seemed to 
draw silhouettes of men or animals, to appear like 
new-born children to unite, or to knock against 
each other, people began to speak of their births, 
marriages, and struggles. I’liese representations, 
made up of assembled stars, a Cambodian or Mayan 
calendar may draw differently ; but they express 
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I li(i same idea aw that of an E^ryptian or a Chal- 
dioan. 'rii<;y are as old as the oPsorvation of man. 
I'roni these two combined notions, influences, and 
ic])resentHtioris, issuerl the detailed description of 
the forces by which this world is governed every 
hour. Eroiii these facts, duly not-ed, with the 
iiioment of their arrival, the Egyptian calendar 
emerged complete, portioned out with certainty, 
for the \\hole length of that year of which the 
appearan<;e of a star was the imjiortant moment. 

A third element determined its principal char¬ 
acteristics. Just as in the case of primitive, and 
modern non-civilized, races in general, this earth 
resented the spectacle of a iierpetual struggle 
etw'cen thousands of visible and invisible beings. 
It was inexplicable in its confusion, so that it was 
almost injpo.s8ible to discover whether the gods and 
Hiiirits were the friend.s or the enemies of man. 
Thrown into the conflict, man did his best to con¬ 
ciliate the former and drive back the latter. The 
Egyptian, like the others, had very early con¬ 
nected the ^ods and good sjurits with the sun, 
and the evil spirits with the darkness. The 
system did not lead him any further than the 
others, either for religious history or for ethics. 
On the contrary, when he conceived the notion of 
associating the spectacle of the terrestrial struggle 
and its combatants with that of the apiiarent con- 
fli(!t of the celestial beings, and when he combined 
the whole with the astrological data of influences, 
he realized one of the most decided advances ever 
known in the history of religions. At the same 
time, not only were the events of the terrestrial 
universe the result of those which hajipened in the 
sky, but they were the clear imago, cajiahle of 
being read in good order, of all tliat seemed so 
confused in this world. Henceforward the Egyp¬ 
tian became gradually more skilled in classifying 
the latter, and also the beings who took part 
in it. 

The indissoluble link creat<ed in rcIi(rion between the stellar 
world and the eartlj is repeatedly attested, at every tune of 
ritual, by ma(ric or so-called religious texts The Texts of the 
Pyramids are a mine of valualilo information for the very 
earliest times They speak of ‘ the dmturhances which we sec 
in tilt' sky,’ of stars * which liglit,’ and of ‘ bow-bearers who po 
their rounds ’ ; and the study of allusions of this kind, not yet 
attempted, pives a loop list. * If the sky speaks, the earth 
trembles,’ ‘ Wben the doors of the sky open, the doors of the 
earth open,’ etc., on the other hand, are well-known phrases, 
among many others, of the ritual of the classical epoch. 

The connexion eHtahli.shed between the two armies 
of combatants led first to the assimilation of the 
facts, and then to that of the beings who were 
their agents. The astrological coincidences had 
given an opportunity of arranging, as far as the 
celestial world was concerned, the powers which 
were regarded as good and tho.se which had to be 
looked upon as evil. The good naturally attracted 
to themselves the Divine beings or ‘ spirits ’ of 
this world who had a tendency to be rather the 
allies of man, and the evil did the same in the 
case of his constant enemies; hence the fusion of 
the stars (1) with the innumerable spirits or genii 
of primitive beliefs, (U) with the classical gods who 
tooK part in the life of man. It would be out of 
place here to jiistify the mechanism of these 
assimilations. They sometimes arise from the 
apparent form of the figures of the sky, sonietimes 
from combinations of the conflict which seemed 
to be going on in the sky, and sometimes from 
purely astrological coincidences. Not only were 
the characteristics and repre.sentations of the 
Divine world particularly stieciliod, but so also was 
the history of the gods, which the daily struggle 
of the Hun interpreted too suiiimarily ever to draw 
a complete mythology from it. There was the 
creation of legemlary episodes in the life of the 
gods. It was putting into stories the battles 
which the stars seemed to fight, or the influenecs 


which they brought to bear on this earth. 
Formerly these things took place in the sky and 
on our earth at the same time. Henceforward 
they rc-commenced on high, and annually sub¬ 
jected the domain of man to tlie same conditions a.*- 
those experienced in legendary history. The anni¬ 
versaries of marriages, travels, and ‘ births ’ {e.g. 
the Palermo Stone) of the gods were henceforth 
jilaced at lixed times by these re-commcncementf' 
which man could note and predict by consulting 
the biHik of tlie celestial vault. At the same 
time, Egyjit assimilated to this history, written 
for the celestial regions, the whole mass, which 
was up to that time confused, of its traditional, 
historical possessions: traditions more or less 
pure, more or less synthetized by legend or alle¬ 
gory, of great act.ual events of early times (inva¬ 
sions, wars, national catastrojihes, organizations 
of society, etc.), or pseudo-historical summaries of 
origins. All this became incorporated by assimila¬ 
tion in the annual history of the stars ; all this 
lixed the days. Facts, nreciscly stated, were 
henceforth inscribed, and their anniversaries were 
fixed for the days when the sky, by its tables and 
its dillcrent parts, presented the same arrange¬ 
ment as it had had Indore, at the tiim; of these 
events. The whole gave rise to a national history, 
in vhich the gods and their legends were con¬ 
nected with the calciidai by an indissoluble bond, 
and in which all that was seen in the country of 
Egypt still bore the material trace of their aidions. 
For each part of the valley the theologies found 
etymologies which explained, in alliteration, the 
names ol towns, sanctuaries, or hills by one of the 
legendary acts of the lilc of the goils, at the same 
time as they fixed the dale of each of his acts in 
the year (iJrug.sch’s Dirt, g^ogrnphique. contains 
several hundreds of remarkable examples [cf. e.g. 
pp. lOl, 174, 198]). The tendency to see this 
world only as a dependence and a momentary 
aspect of perpetual re-cominenceinents was so 
strong that it marked the historical facts them¬ 
selves with this trait. If kings are sup}>oHed to 
re-comineiice their terrestrial life nd injinitum in 
heaven, with the gods with whom they have 
hocume identified, the opposite is none the less 
true. What Pharaoh does on this earth is merely 
the repetition of the legendary Divine actions 
And even their real historical vict,orie.s—at least 
up to a certain point—were regarded as re-c.om- 
mcncements by the calendars in which their anni¬ 
versaries were inserted {e.g. for Usertesen in the 
Xllth dynasty, Thothmes III. in theXVIIIth, etc.). 

The Divine and historical legend, formed by 
these successive elements, ^adually became a 
whole, so coherent and so closely connected with 
the calendar that the sky became a sort of index 
where peonle day by day read the annals of 
legendary Egypt. Each year tlie cycle was r 
newed with the return of the same influences. 
Pictographic reproduction and written notation of 
direct observations gave rise to books or pictures 
of them, the interpretation of which supplied both 
a date and a whom page of this history. For it 
was sufficient to read the positions of the stellar 
Divine beings to understand who they were, 
what they were doing at that nrecise moment, 
and what events had followed in tlie sky, of which 
the events of the present moment were the mere 
consequence. 

We shall confine ourselves to noticing: the Egyptian point of 
view of the matter. It inav be said that Egypt came very near 
the poB-ieshion of an ostrological scripture, with all the miper- 
feclioiiNand all the o’jstacles encountorpd by the civilizations 
which have attempted it, when they have reached the lime for 
the applu-ation of scripture to economic and nori-religious life. 
Egypt escaped this owing to causes which cannot be explained 
here. The point which ninst be noted by specialists is the 
interest which arose in establishing in what measure and up 
to ^'hat point other scriptures—notably in America—have 
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assumed similar characteristics, beiiiff at the same time ustro- 
lopical and mytho-lustoMcal; so that they posscas a double 
value of importance for modern science. 

The result of such a s^ystetu was to subject each 
moment of the calendrlc year to an inlluence of 
one or more of the Divine beings, Egyjit made a 
detailed application of it. Naturally {he months, 
the seasons, and tlie ‘decades’ had their protecting 
deities, and the geneial tlieory could not fail to 
extend the system to the days. 'Phose gods who 
governed the months ended liy giving them for 
the most jiart the names which have just been 
cited (although the lists of the monuments are far 
from agreeing; cf. Budge, Gods, ii. 293). The 
names of the goils governing the 360 days (cf. 
Bnigsch, Mat6ruiux, n. 47) have been regarded as 
an invention of late (late, but always in ignorance 
of older documents. They are pernajis as old as 
the gods of the ‘ decades,’ of wliich we now iiossess 
lists of the time of the Xth dynasty (cf. lielow). 
Theology could not fail to push the (listribution 
of Divine protectors to its furtlu'st limit, and 
charge a god or a spirit with each hour of the day 
(Budge, Gods, ii. 294, 302). In short, there is not 
a moment when special influence, denoted by 
name, is not biung exercised, either on the whole 
of Nature or specially on each of tlie creatures of 
this world. 

The consequences of this calendar had infinite 
a]iplicationH. At first haltingly, then less awk¬ 
wardly, theology realized in these infinite re-<!om- 
mencemcnts the notion that time does not exist, 
since it is reversible. The iierpetual renewal of 
the conflicts assumed, in a theoretical form which 
gradually became more dogmatically abstract, the 
problem, confronting primitive man, of the conflict, 
also infinite, which goes on in this world between 
good beings and harmful beings. In describing 
and organizing it, the calendar not only created 
astrology ; it attracted the attention of man to 
what he could do on those vital dates when the 
battle returned to decisive moments. Everywhere, 
even wluire religion had succeeded in reading in 
the sky that events ro-commence continually and 
endlessly on this earth, experience, nevertheless, 
showed that the xiSir/ios is unceirsingly disturbed by 
the return of evil. The endless duration of the 
ro-commencements of victorious good was therefore 
an endless duration in fact, but in no way guaran¬ 
teed for the future. There was always doubt 
concerning the final success of the beneficent 
powers. This distress of mind was greater in the 
religions which were unabh; to rise to the calendar. 
But both classes attempted to evolve the manner 
in which man may intervene in order to contribute 
to the success of the good spirits. The less 
civilized knew no way of taking part in the con¬ 
flict except at the times when they were surprised 
unawares by its spectacle in the sky {e.g. the 
numerous accounts of intervention at the moment 
of eclipses of the sun or of the moon). Elsewhere 
the conflicts are precisely stated at lunar dates, 
especially equinoctial or solstitial. In every case 
the intervention of man made use of the same 
resources—a mixture of mimetic and sympathetic 
magic. Images of dolls, of battles, of travels, of 
voyages were and are still made all over the world. 
The Eskimos, the Aleuts, the Columbians (cf. artt. 
Eskimos, Alkuts, etc., in this encyclopaedia, and 
see GB^, for many examples), when intervening in 
favour of friendly gods, acted in the same way as 
in the case of the cmlective mimetic ceremonies for 
fishing or hunting. The Indians of California and 
the Polynesians carried about on certain dates a 
sun manufactured and conceived in the same way 
as the K&-sun which Egyptian processions made to 
sail in a barque. But if the Egy})tian concept has 
not a less humble origin, the perfection of the 


calendar has given us the opnortunity of tracin;: 
the information much further oack. Bound not to 
the agricultural world, hut to the history of tlu' 
heav(;ns, the calendar niulti]died the foreseen and 
precise occasions of human intervention. 'I'he pie 
tended battles of the worshippers of the Egyptian 
god.s, or the manufactured images, were similar to 
what the r>anks Islanders, tor example, Avere able 
to make in this order of ideas. But the details, 
shown in the sky, of the history of the gods 
supplied a multitude of remarkable details con 
cerning what these Avorshippers could do. Festivals 
VA'orthy of the name, iirocessions, and r(;al dramas 
folloAved. The imitation of the acts of the gods 
gave rise to the imitation of episodes in tlieii 
life, and then to the imitation of tlieir Avhole lift'. 
Symbolism and the progress of meditation, starting 
from this point, were able to lead to the obtaining 
of moral information from the esoteric sense 
(created, of course, afterAvards) of the anniversaries 
of all the calendar. Thus a whole section ol 
religious information is derived from those festivals 
of the Egyptian calendar which—a significant fact 
for their stellar origin—almost all have their 
starting-point in night. To this possibility of 
co-operating, exactly at the propitious moment, in 
the struggle for good, magic naturally brought its 
ordinary resources. MinioLic and sympathetic 
data, brought to perfection (costumes, statues, 
etc.), combined AA’ith the infinite power given by the 
knowledge of names (n.v.), and with the power of 
the voice, and of the cdiant in the incantation—in 
a word, with the complete arsenal common to 
humanity. In associating it with the science of 
the calendar, Egyptian religion was able to 
guarantee that, if the same gods (or their mimetic 
substitutes) repeated the same acts in the same 
places (or in their equivalents by ‘ geographical 
magic ’) and on the same days (lixeil by the 
calendar), the order of the world was assured. 
And the Avorshippers who had contributed to them 
were sure to have ac([uired the most important 
merits in the eyes of the gods. 

The consequences of such a system (which has 
necessarily l^en only very briefly stated) are 
evident: 

(1) First there is the importance for each person 
of knowing the propitious moment for accom¬ 
plishing an action or for abstaining from it, and of 
KnoAving the sum of the influences for each instant 
of life; hence the important rOle among the clergy 
AA'hich was played by ‘ the people of the hours,’ or 
priests charged with controlling and fixing them. 
Hence also the position held in the life of the 
temple by those people of the sdu (the Ptolemaic 
^i/Xai), who, month after month, took charge of 
the whole service. These men were not so often 
scholars as w'atchmen (urshai), sentinels entrusted 
with the defence of the Divine castle. 

The question of the technical perfection of E^gryptian astronomy 
rill not be examined here (see art. Htarh [K)f\ptian]). Cf. i 


(2) There is the part played in the life of the 
Egyptian by participation, in all its forms, in the 
dramas and mysteries, which, throughout the 
whole calendric year, reproduced in the sanctuaries, 
and fur the purpose explained above, the phases 
of the life of the national gods. 

The AAdiohi Avas translated into three practical 
application.^, as far as the religion of living beings 
is concerned. Two are of a passive kind, and the 
third is ac;tive. (t.) The production in pictures of 
the calendric influences common to all or belonging 
specially to one individual. These are the stellar 
ictures, the decani, and the zodiacs. (6) The 
raAving up of the list of influences for each da> 
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(culcndars of lucky and unlucky dayK), (r) The 
orfjanization of anniversary <lays, ^^hcn man inter¬ 
venes on iKihalf of Ids jLi:«»ds, and rejxds the evil mals. 
These are the festivals, tin: j)rocessions, and the 
mysteries. Inlervention of Ihe dead or for the 
dead will he examined sej^araUdy. 

VI1. PiiAfTiCAL ArrL/CATioNS. — i, Astro¬ 
nomical charts, etc.—'riie nuinher of documents 
and of works citeii he.low on tins subject })ermits 
only of a r6sume of the chief notions, keeping in 
view the ])i<'scnt state of science and the points 
not yet lieatcd. 

(ft) Asti'Diiounral chtrix,- -Charts of the sky, 
pro])erly so called, considered in their connexion 
witli the inlluencesof ea(!h td the stars or j^roups of 
stars, must luivt; existed from tlie very earliest 
finie^. As a niatl,er of fact, as no ceilmjrs of the 
temple of the Middle Empire ha.v(‘ been preserveil, 
we do n<»t know of them any further hack than the 
he^^nnmnir of the second Tlndian Empire (Kamess- 
eiim), lint the 'rexts of the Pyramids contain 
clear allusions to ordinances of the stellar f'ods, in 
astronomical jiictures. These important references 
have never heon )>ointcd out, any more than the 
<|ueHtion has been diseussed whether chapters xviii. 
to XX. of the IJook of the Dead are not ilescriptioiis 
(more or hsss mutilated) of ancient astronomical 
pictures belonginfi: to the oldest temples. Tlio.se 
of the temples of EsnMi, Edfu, Dcuderah, and 
Korn-Ombo, altbougb of Ptolemaic or iioman times, 
and fiermeated with non-Egyptian ideas, are, in 
the main part of their wording, drawn from 
nat.i<»uai chronicles. 'Phe collection and general 
eoinparison of all tliose piidures are still awaiting 
a special jmblieation. 

(?i) Zoaiac .—Itahylonian influences, transmitted 
by (iieeee, brought into Egypt, the generalization 
of the use of signs of the zodiac, the most famous 
type*, of which -those of EsiiMi and Denderah— 
fiave been the subjects of very numerous works, 
which are, however, already out of date, and 
disri'garded by modern Egyjitology. It seems to 
he admitted in a general way that the zodiacs were 
unknown in Egypt before the (Tneco-Komau period. 
Theii elements, nevertheless, are found on the 
tomb of Seti I,, and they figure on a certain 
number of sareojihagi of the Sait/O epoch, or 
nrevious to the (Irei'k period (ef. British Museum, 
No. 6078). Lastly, theie are real indications that 
the sign.s of the zodiac weie known and used 
as early as the lirst Thelian Empire, according to 
certain allusioiis in the funerary texts, which have 
not yet been carefully stmlied. 

(r) Decani. — Besides the course of the five 
planets, the Kgyjitians had noticed the rise, cul- 
niination, and setting of the stars. Among the 
constellations they attaeiied special importance to 
those which they saw at fixed times sinking 
towaid.s the horizon, disaj)i)earing, and then im- 
jiereeptibly taking tlieir original place after this 
di.saj)pearance. 'I’lic 36 decades of the 12 months 
were placed und(;r the protection of a number 
corresponding to l-licse constellations when situated 
on the horizon. Ilephcestion (4th cent. A.D.) has 
given in Dreek a list of tbeir names, the com¬ 
parison of which with the l^gyptinn monuments 
las established greater exactness. For a long 
time Egyptologists thought that their invention 
Isdongcd to the Theban epoch. 'J’hey were found 
at Abydos, at the Kameaseum, at the tomb of 
Seti 1 ., in that of llameses IV., tnen on the sareo- 
)hagus of Nectanebo, in the temples of Edfu, 
isriMi, Denderah, etc. The discovery of sareojihagi 
wdth texts of the Middle Empire has led to their 
reeoveiT, with extremely curious details, as earlj’ 
as the Xth dynasty at lea.'^t (coffin of Masahiti, and 
fmgments of coffins of Akhniirn). It seems certain 
to the present writer tliat allusion is made to them 


in the pre-liistoric formulae of the Texts of the 
Pyramids, hkich of the three decani of the month 
jiresides in turn over the decade of the head {tapi) 
of the month, that of the heart {abt), and tliat of 
the hind jiortion (pahu). Their variants and varia¬ 
tions, as well as the remnants of time when the 
decani combine wdth the influences of the planets, 
laid bare to astrological research a vast region for 
special studies (cf. Lit. below, § VIL, I)are.sHy’8 
recent/ contribution, 1909). 

(d) Stellar tables. —The rftle of the decani i.s quite 
<listiiict from the checkered stellar tables noticed 
in the royal tombs (esjiecially Baineses VI. and 
Barneses IX.). Erman (//{/e in Ancient Erjijpt^ 
tr. I’lrard, pp. 3f9-391) has explained their part 
very clearly, asw’ell as the meelianLin of flic series 
of pictures, and the value of f-be legends. The 
jiosilions of the stars, for a fixed time, and in con¬ 
nexion with the diflerent jiarts of the body of an 
imaginary man sujiposed to eonteinplate them, are 
inscribed with respe(;t to the configuration of the 
stars them.scive.s. Unfortunately, the workmen 
who copied tlicm have done so cai cle.M.sly, and these 
tables are almost useless from the astronomical 
jioint of vicAv, Nor is the religious nal iire of these 
strange documents very a}ip{irent. The opinion of 
IVtric {PSHA xxiv. .S19), that, they are simply 
horoscojue jiictures referring to the nativity of tlie 
kings, IS an ingenious way of reconciling the 
ehnmology based on the Sothic jieriod wuth the 
contradictions presented in the tablets of the Boyal 
Tombs; but no proof lias been given of this 
explanatiiin, wdiieh is too briefly stated. 

2. Calendars of lucky and unlucky days.— 
Ajiartfrom tlie allusions in the religious or literary 
texts, the famous Salluu Papyrus and the Leyden 
Papyrus (i. 306) arc the sources of the most valu¬ 
able information. The methodical comparison 
w'itli the similar tables of the Assyrians would be 
a fruitful study. Uji to the jiresont this has been 
too much neglected, most of the jm hiications during 
the last fifty years limiting themselves to quoting 
and abridging the masterly work of Chabas, who 
is no longer at the Indglit of {ire.seiit-day know¬ 
ledge, either for translation or for ijommeutary. 
The only advani;e made has been to jioint out, 
thanks to the Kahun Papyrus, tliat that sort of 
Iniok existed as early as tlie Xllth djmasty. We 
have thcrefoie another jiroof of the extreme anti¬ 
quity of evcrytliing connected with the Egyptian 
calendar. It is necessary to call attention in a 
general way to the manner in which horoseojies 
are clearly connected, for each day of the calendar, 
with influences resulting from the chart of the sky 
on that <lay. The most striking pioof lies in the 
imjiortaiice—which till now has not been jiointcd 
out-—of the division of the day into three jiarts, 
each of which is subjected to the influences which 
have control ol the world at that moment. We 
may therefine have eomjiletely good days, eom- 



The connexion sh reniarkuble for the davn on which one must 
not po out ‘at, nijrhtfiUl,'or, on the contrary, ‘as lonfr an it ia 
daylight,’ or ‘ during the morning,' or * at inid-dav.’ E^h time 
the sign corroH])ondinp to thia thinl of the day is marked as had, 
the othere remaining good. 

The days are not simply good or bad, as we are 
usually informed. There are three degrees; the 
good, those which are jirohibitive or jiurely bad, 
and those on which there is ‘a struggle’ in the 
world hetw’een good and evil. The facts of the 
celestial war by which the.se statements are justified 
are day by <lay jiiit opposite this first diagnostic. 
Although they are deformed, as usual, by the 
unification caused by the Osirian legend absorbing 
all the old legends of the primitive gods, we can 
recognize the antiquity of all the facts mentioned 
When events and dates are noticed, we find most 
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of these facts either in the temple calendars (sre 
below) or in the pre-historic texts of tlie Books ot 
the Dead. Such a work, carefully treated, may 
lead to the explanation of a day in connexion with 
some of the scenes or the iny.stic texts of the tombs 
and temples. It must be said that the |K)puIai 
character of collections of tin? tyi)e of the Sallier 
Papyrus has been exa};j;erate«l. It is rather the 
practical ai)plication which deserve.s such a qualify- 
in}; character, although even this jioint is lioubtfiiL 
In order to give the document its full value, we 
have first to niaki? a table of its interdictions, and 
see to what mythological (i.6. stellar) facts tln‘y 
refer. 'I’lie most frequent prohibitions are against 
leaving the hou.se, going out at a certain time, 
travelling, sailing, undertaking a piece of work, 
or undertaking anything whatsoever. Sp<‘aking, 
singing, and sexual int.eicour.si; come ruixt. Certain 
things or poisons bring misfortune if they are 
looked at on a particular day. Prohibitions 
against killing or eating certain animals aic equally 
numerous, as well as those agaimst setting lire to 
or burning certain substances. The ^\b()lc, at first 
strange and childish, may he justilied in each case 
by the stud}' of the astrological mytlis connected 
with corresponding ejdsodes in the history of the 
gods. 

The corre8}i(>ii(liiig firrlimes liavf* to be divide<l into qnitf 
distinct cIhhhi's Home are riskii from whicti pe<»|»le may escaijM 
by observinfr the oulendar . diowiiing; di mj^ trom |>laicue or 
fovera ; losmn one’ulife ‘ by enooimtering spirits’; bein;'killed 
by a bull or a serpent into which these same spirtls have 
entered; reinuininii; ill for the rest of one’s life, ‘dyiiijf for 
ever’ (t c. with iio second existence), etc othera are inevitable 
desttunfs, which happen whatever is done hy the person horn on 
that <luv. Very seldom (lonj< life, riches), they usually pre- 
ilict ileath by animals, by i oiitJi;;ion, from a wound, from the 
anniiul epidemics (fever Y), by drownm;j, or by sudden indigestion 
(«/c) The mildest of them foretold deafness or blindness The 
nasi- of the child born on a certain daj, who will lose its hearing 
‘ bei ause that is the day on which the ears of Osiris were sealcil,’ 
shows sulbcieiitl.v the kind of deductions made for each da}’ from 
the exumiiiutinn of the corresponding mythological facts. 

Till? whole, subsequently ailajiteil to pojmlar 
superstition, gave rise to flic base ajiplicafions of 
sorcery, and to that c.'tiicature of real a.strology 
which lias reached ns fioni the Egyptians of the 
last ccnturie.s, and fioni tin? Homan world, which 
was infc.sted with their ignorant juggleries. The 
‘on that day’ (n/n Aar// pen) of the .sorcerers’ 
formula? is simply a return to lIu? notion of ancient 
magic—pla(?ing oneself in the ealendric condil ions 
of time and surroundings necessary to reproduce 
the r61e of the god or the spirit who is most 
mfhicntial at that moment. It is, as a matter of 
fact, being insjnrcd with the universal notion 
applied even at tlie present day liy a fetishi.st 
sorcerer of the (kmgo. If a separation wa3 made 
in Egypt bet ween tlie jmerility ol 1 liese horoscopes, 
or practices, and the really religious ceremony of 
the official cult, that separation did not exist at 
the beginning. It. took place when the notion of 
the calendar allowed the jiriest to go further, and 
to put ill place of simple mimetic magic the noble 
theory of re commencements, with a commemo¬ 
rative character, and with jiarticipation on the part 
of the worshippers. Priesthoods ivhich are still 
rudimentary, like those of the southern tribes of 
the Victoria Nyanza, sliow how pro<?es.sions and 
sacrifices may arise from primitive harharisin when 
the ealendric observation is more or less formu¬ 
lated. The Egyptian race, being better placctl by 
nature, arrived at real temple-calendars, witli the 
immense reserve of religious and moral forces 
implied hy their final adoption. 

3. Temple calendars, festivals, ceremonies.— 
The really surprising number of calendar festivals 
had cau.sed even the Greeks to marvel (cf. Herod, 
ii. 59), but it is sufficiently proved hy the oiigin and 
the value of such ceremonies as have just been 
explained. It will he noticed that cults regulated 


hy astronomy (especially in Mexico, where tlie 
innumerable series of festivals a.stoiind(*d the first 
conquerors) have always been remarkable for the 
niimher of festivals, and probably for the .same 
rea.son as in l’’gypt. 

On account oi the numerous documents of every 
kind (cf. § 1. above), we. are .still able, not only to 
recover a large' number of tliese festivals, hut also 
(although with scrums difficulties in the jncsenl 
.state of .science) to form an exact and detailed idea 
of the cercmonie.s and the preci.se purpo.se which 
they had in view. Such an imjiortaiit subject 
c.innot ho treated Inlly in the jire.'^cnt article (sec 
art. FK.STIVALS f ICgyptiari]). All tliat need he 
recalled for our jirescnt purpose is Avliat has direct 
connexion with tlie calendar, Le. ivit li tin? notation 
of the dates of the religious year, t he relation ol 
tin? ejiisodes mentioned to the ceremonies i?arried 
through on the clioscri anniversaries, and the reli¬ 
gious charaet(?r which gradually evolved, through 
tliese festivals, from primitive astrology. 

The great majority of these immmeiahle fe.sti- 
vals have a ilouhle common character whi(?1i haa 
never been pointed out. 'They begin at night, and 
have a dramatic and warlike .«ignilic:ition. Many, 
indeed, are entitled day-festiv.'ils; hut in e.very 
ease in which it is jiossihle to get hack to the 
.sonrees, they are seen to he in reality the continua¬ 
tion of an oiigiiial fe.stival or rite ivhich took 
jilace during the night- a tact which is most im¬ 
portant for the a.strommiical nature of tlicir origins 
(see above). As rt'gards the inward essence of 
the chief ceremony, it is very seldom of a joy¬ 
ful character. Umloiihtcdly, as throughout the 
world, the course of (*en tunes and [lopular fancies 
added comic episodes and huilesques to it, and 
the assi'.mhling of gieat crowds lias frequently 
iiitrodueed noisy rejoicings (ef. IJerod. ii. -fsj. 
The real foundation of the cci(?mony is a battle, 
and the oflleial rejoicing, noted hy the calendars, is 
not manifi'stcd until afterwarils, as a consequence 
of the victory. 

The ililh'rent kinds of anniversary festivals may 
lio divulcil into twelve chief (?la.sKes: (1) births 
of the gods, (2) episodes in the life of Osiris, 

(3) circumnavigations and voyages of the gods, 

(4) wars of the gods, (5) cosmogonic anniversaries, 

(6) funerals of the gods, (7) hiitlis and annivcisaries 
ol the kings, (8) commemorations of foundations, 
(9) festivals of the siin, (10) festivals connected with 
the Nile and agriculture, (11) exclusively funerary 
festivals, and (12) iniscellnnea, or of doubtful 
meaning (planting of the willow, in.scription of the 
Ashdu tree, erection of the oheli.sk, etc.). We 
must not he led astray hy such a elassilicatioii. It 
is absolutely artilicial, ojitical (if one may say so), 
because it takes account only of external features 
resulting simply from the titles. In every case in 
which we can see the details from the monuments, 
it may he said that the act par r.xvellenve of tdie 
ceremony consists in a conllict, in which the jiriests 
and tlie worsliippers play the dillei(?nt parts of a 
real vvarlike drama. (We omit, the anmveisaries 
of births, the travelling of the Anion family to 
Luxor and its sojourn in its houses of rest, the 
festivals of the opening of canals, and oLliers of the 
same type.) But festivals of iipp.ireiitly simple 
rejoicing, like those perpetual journeys of the 
goils to visit each other (llatlior to Edfn, Horns to 
Denderah, HaMior to Fayyum, etc.), or of simple 
exochiscs \kh6n — ol tlie gods round the 

temple, or on their sacied I'tke, might at first 
sight be classed among tlie series of peaceful rejoic¬ 
ings joar excellence. Nevertheless, as soon as the 
evidence of a classic (e.g. Herodotus at Papremis 
[ii. 63 f.]) frees them from chance, or as soon as 
texts (as at Edfu) detail them minutely, the episode 
of the battle appears—all as is shown, a vriori, in 
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t hr brief ine.Titions of the c-alondai of the Palermo 
Sl,oiie (killui^^ the hipjtopotamus, st i ikin" the Ann, 
hindin;; tlie liaihanaiiH, etc.). Every^\hele the 
^,'ods attfirk lejttiles or rioeodiloK, and eleave them 
ill two—1 hr serpent Ai>o]>i, and the her]»ent Sehaiu, 
etc. ; at ilrliujuiliH, Hastit, the Divine cat, ruts oil 
llie he/id oi the serpent; the people of Pu and 
Dajminsh at rMcli <»thci, like tliose of l^aprmiis; 
the jiartisaris of the pods are attacked hy hostih‘ 
pods, escorted hy their followerH. Monsteis of 
NvnA, ol of wood, or of rope (like the serpent 

made oi lope wliich Plutarch .say.s was cut in jiiece.s 
at the festivals of Osiris) arc pierced with blows, 
larrrated, cut in Irapments hy the priests or wor- 
sliijtjirrs. lift ‘ gets iid of his enemies’ at lllahuu. 
ICvery year, at the .same ‘ place of mas.sacre,’ ICdfii 
eeJehiates the ‘defeat of the oiiponents of lloin.s.’ 

If the feasts of the month of Choiak (they eome 
from Memp/iis and are tlie result of the g^iadiiaJ 
fusion of Osiris and Kochnns) me taken from the 
calendar of Ahydo.s, the legend of the ‘good god’ 
seems to he formed from a, siaies of wailike anniver- 
.saries, older than the oldest history. Ihs harque^: 
aie attaeked, and Ins e.nemies are overthrown and 
cut in pieces. On the load to I\‘igar and on the 
lake of Nadit, t.he train of the jiroeession light 
with each other continually. Who woiihl have 
Huspectod this (“liara«'lei of the Osiriaii festivals, 
w'ith titles HO unw’ailike, if we liad not liapjieneil 
Ui poH.sess the evidenei' of n dozen inscripl ions on 
the point ? Without the frescoes of a Thehaii 
tomb (Tomb of Klicriuf), who would ever have 
know'll that an apparently peaceful date like the 
]>lanting of the Dndu included pitched hattle.s with 
sti< ks hetw'een the jiriests and the aceessoriev? 
Would it ever have been suspected that at the 
Mempliis festival of lishiiig, the olheiaiit, when 
capturing the li.sh, was ‘seizing the enemies’? 
Hundreds of other festivals aie distributed t.hiough- 
oiit the year, and wa: ii us that thesi- dates of the 
ancient ealeiiilars of the Hook of the Dead are 
s^ieaking of real festii als w'hen they men! ion ‘the 
night on w’hicli the children of the rebellion >veie 
destroyed’ (it is represented on the jne-histonc 
‘palettes’), that on winch ‘the cuised are exter¬ 
minated,’ or on wiiicli ‘ the enemies of Nib er-Dzer 
are massacred.’ 

Krom the examjiles just given, we may he 
allowed infer that these battles also cluaraeter- 
ized tlie exoduses of Aiiuhis from Syut, ol Ilathor 
from DemU'rah, etc. i’lii.s induction is singularly 
conliruKai when suddenly, for a festival whose 
wailike liiaiaetei is not mentioned by a single 
Egypt ian text, the witiie.ssof Herodotus or Plutarch 
shows us the representation of w'ars or of the slay¬ 
ing of im>n.ster.s oven*ome in them. Actually, as 
in the 8aliier Panynis, there seems each day to 
have been a battle in this world. Hut these are 
fought ill the temples of Egypt, now here and now 
there, at places fixed hy legend. This is the jioint 
that must be reinemhered for the jiresent study, 
the classilication and origin of the festivals as well 
as their picturesque details being treated in another 
article (FESTIVALS [Egyptian]). 

The connexion between the character of these 
festivals and the origin of the calendar is evident. 
The festivals, w'hich are neither anniversaries nor 
couimemurations, in our sense of the w'ord, but 
re-coniniencements, give rise to the detail of repeti¬ 
tion in thi.s world of this drama of the sky, of 
wliich they are the representation. And the par¬ 
ticipation of spectators in the massacre of the evil 
gods, the in.sistence by the worsliippers (esjiecially 
at Abydos) on the active rdle they filled in these 
sacred dramas, wdien they ‘ helped their god,’ show 
a fundamental agreement between the magical 
data and the caleiidric data as the basis of the 
Egyptian cult.. 


(Egyptian) 

This olmracter of the antiivcrsaries of temple oalend. 
•xpliiiii'i also the dates when the jfods travelluil a ' ted 
wh olhur. These are nol kiiii})1\ iiei^jlitioiii 1\ relations, < 
‘eiiiiiiiHeenccs of the allianees ot tJie jire-liistorie Irities of lli 

of rojoie.ing and piltrninajjfe to these festivals, tlie real onirin is 
the iinilnlion of the nnirtial acts of the luvLholoirieal life ot the 
(•ods, thus shown forth with ^reat pomp And we saw above 
how—at least for the most part-- it was the reading; of the sky 
that siig^(;esLed the prineipal episodes in it. 

Thus hy natural consequence the unchanged 
charaetei of 1 he temjile ealendai from the heginiiing 
to the end of history is pioved. The si tidy ol 
historical documents shows that, a.s liiey (‘xistcil 
under the Memjihites, so we lind the festivals 
under the Roman dominion. The only 'voik done 
hy theology was to gencialize for the whole ot 
Egyiit some fe.stii'ttls wliieli origin.'illy tvere nierrly 
local. Rut l^gjqit/ology has accomjilished thus 
only part of its task. Tlie study of the in e-histone 
texts of the Books of tlie Dead and tlie jiook of the 
Pyramids proves that the festivals and calendiic 
date.s of tl)e.se collections aj>]ieui again, witli ii.'iiiics 
hardly modified, in ilocuiiients of the historic agt;, 
like the Palermo Stone or the stel.e of the ancient 
Empire, and that tlie W'hole fits intiO the lists of the 
ela.ssi<;al calendar. 

The chief inifiortarice of the arir verbiiry date ie sutheieiith 
JuHtiiled bv what has already beei Haul. (The exact dates of 
the principal feHluule w'lll be ijiv ii in the article l''hHTi\ALiH 
lEg.iptianJ) The wai ofiniuKingi in the classical epoch <*on 

.li. Riiii]ily i» the indication of the on, the inontli, a 
dai. A different method secni.s to have exiHled in Heliopolis 
Its oliaracter is difficult to prasp The present writer proiKiHes 
■ iply as R Inpothesis of Ins ow’n l,o read as ealenilrie dates the 
iihers markeil in the celebrated Calernio Stone, which have 
always been interpreted as aprariun nieasiirciiientR or as the 
helffhtfl of the Nile. He tlniikR it possible to see in them 
alioiiR of heif'ht taken with Rome very simple instrument, or 
•e Rpeciiilli the heiitht of the Rbadow of some arranpemenl 
like the Uahylonian n6\o<i —jierhaps even the hi ijihl of an 
einlilem like ii Racred Btone, the prototype of Hanboriu of the 
(iM-at Temple (ct Naville, pi. ix.). With the saiiie 

rest 11 ( lions he thinks that the pre-bislone vases oi Tbmite talilets 
of Neiufudch and Abvdos coiitiiin nidicatioiiH of tteiriiiunii;, cul¬ 
mination, and end of phenomena used to date tlie festwals 
reprcBeiited on these tablets. The correct interiiretation, how¬ 
ever, 18 not yet forthcoimnp. 

The development ol the theory of the anniver.sary 
festival in the I'lilendar seems theieforc* to have 
been hrietly : (1) tlie idea ol the inlluenee.s oi the 
stars; (2) the imtting of their positions into living 
images in the form of beings, conllicts, tiavcls, 
hiilhs, etc..; (3) the notation of eoiresponding 
myths; (4) the as.similation of tlie eontliels w Inch 
talke place on tlie etirtli with tliis myl.hology ; (5) 
08 a eou.sequence, the a.ssimilation of t.he gods or 
sjiirits of this world and their legends with the 
conflicts and acts of the iiihahitants of the liima- 
ment; (U) the comhinatioii of the whole into a 
unique cycle, the dates of which are given hy the 
ajipearance of the sky; (7) the artificial creation, 
in order to corre.spoiid with these dates, of pseudo- 
histurical or purely legendary facts; (8) the inven¬ 
tion of the great U.sinan drama, incorporating the 
myths or the disfjonnectod accounts of the local 
proto-history of the variou.s parts of Egypt (if 
necessary, with the aid of alliterations or artificial 
etymologies); (9) the tendency to confuse Osiris 
with the Rfi-sun, and to see in the lege.nd of Osiris 
a syinliolieal figure of the st.rnggle between the 
desert and the Nile; (10) the gods, comhined in 
the latest epoch, induce .symbolism, the concept of 
the struggle between darkness and light; and (II), 
as a last result, there is the struggle of moral light 
with tlie darkness of sin, tJie struggle between good 
and evil, with the defence and active obligations 
wliich it entails for the worshipper. 

The living worshijipers of the god are not the 
only persons who participate in these annals of the 
calendar. The dead also take part in them, and 
fight on their side. The explanation of the theory 
of death among the Egyptians will be found in art. 
■>TATE OK THK DEAD (Egyptian). 
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VIII. FuyKtiAny calendar.~i. Festivals. 
The remarkable lixity of tins calendar isatteste«l by 
several tliousamls ol monuiiients (not inclmliiif; tlu* 
texts of the Book of Ibe Dead type), from the 
Memphite to the titles of the tombs, or 

the Stehe of the latest epoch. Fiom Memphis to 
the lirst cataract, every necropolis has supjdied 
sufficient funerary calendars to draw up the in¬ 
ventory and to show the import ance of its charactei. 
As far back as we can f?o at the present time (IVth 
dynasty), the work of unification for the whole of 
^f^ypf completed (cf. e.g. the saico])hafXUS of 
Klmfu-Anku). Two cla.sses of dates and festivals 
apjs'ar : the liist are common to all the j>rovinees 
of ; the second remain, throughout the 

course td history, local and peculiar to certain 
neerojiolises. 'Phe ex(;eetic examination of those of 
tile first class shows (liat the}^ are the product of a 
list M'hich combined festivals that were formerly 
peculiar to such and such a region. They began 

by bolon^Ain^^ j)roi>eily to the <lead Hubject.M of 
Socharis at, Memjiliis, of Anuhis at Syut, of Uap- 
Matonu at Ahydos, of Ilathoi at Denderah, etc. 
The fact that as early as the IVtli dynasty they 
are the common projierty of all the Fgyj»tian deaii, 
almost everywhere unitied by the Osman legend, 
is of sutlicicnt signiticance to give an nlea of the 
immense pre[>aral/ory work that was necessary 
before the ])eriod known to us. 

The chief list, iilenlieal at the beginning and at 
the end of history, gives: (1) the day of tlic year 
(IstThoth), with the festival of lighting the new 
fire (the festival of ‘ lamps’ of Herodotus, ii. 02), the 
‘service of the dead,’ and tlie ‘sunounding of the 
tem]»le in iiioces.-.ion,’ a visit to the local god, in 
great y»omi», at Ihe dwelling-nlaces of the dead 
(Beni-Hasjui, Syut, Denderah, Thelies, Edfu, etc.); 
(2) tin* gicMt festivals ol tlie dead on the 17th, 18th, 
and lihh of Thoth (festival of lamentations, of the 
flame, and the Unqnit ); (3) the festivals of Socharis 
in I,he month of (Jhoiak: sacred night, sacred 
morning, jirocession round the Malls of the temple 
(originally round the sanctuary of the wdiite M'all 
at Memidiis, then, later, in all the chapels of 
Socharis in Egypt). This is one of the most 
solemn moments in the life of ( he dead and in tlie 
calendar connected M’lth it: in the I’alermo Stone 
we find the leasts of Socharis mentioned in the 
whole historic senes, sometimes Muth valuable 
details (cf. Uevillout, Umme Egifptol. i. 43, Mith 
an incomplete bibliography, but full of imjmrtant 
cxamyiles ; cf. also the Ivahun Papyrus of theXIIth 
dynasty and the very important text of the calen¬ 
dar of Nofir-hetep at Thebes [XVlIIth dynasty]); 
and (4) the festivals of the live ejiagornenal days. 
To tlie first group may be added the following 
calendric list, which is simply a table of funerary 
services to be offered to the dead, rather than 
festivals Muth jirocessions or ceremonies of a 
mythical character: the beginning of each season, 
the beginning ol the montli, and the day of the 
half-month, the 4th, 5th, 6th, 17th {sadzau)^ and 
30th of each month (see Munich, stele no. 3). 
There is no ground for asserting a relation betw'een 
the monthly festivals and the moon, from the 
funerary point of view. 

The indications of the stelre enumerate after¬ 
wards a certain number of festivals already known 
to the non-funerary calendar: the rising of Sirius, 
the arrival of the Nile, the ‘ reception of the river,’ 
the ‘ travels of the gods ’ from one town to another, 
visiting each other, etc. 

Lastly, festivals probably common to the whole 
of Egyj>t are local in aj)pearaiice, either because we 
have not enough documents, or because they bear 
different names according to the localities, altnough 
they are really identical (removal of sand, scatter¬ 
ing of the sand, festivals ‘of the mountain’ or *of 


the valley,’ transferring of the statue to the temple) 
Thus at Thebes the ‘Joth ol ('hoiak is called 
Nuhrit. 

The festivals of Memphis (Exodus of Min, Assembly of Osihh 
Nib l*zot«), f hose of Beni-flasan (great imd siii.ill ‘ catehmi;’) 
and those of Thebes (inoriniijr of ISelieb-kau. trstival of tlie luo 
eiu'hantiesses, of tlie ‘ Asseiiibh of U.iilu,' of Ll.e ‘heuiiiiL; (>t 
speeches,' and of the ‘opening of Ihe clui])er) arc siiupK 
u\ain]>les gi\en here of the titles of local festivals The^ ha\c 
not >ct Itecn studied. It is probable that it Mill turn out tbat, 
under other names, they were I'elebrated throiigboiil the wlioU 
of Kgy]it, and that thei'r triple link will he fomul with mytho 
log:y, with the norresponding formulie in tin* book of the Dead, 
anti with the representalious in the tciu]ib s oi the h.\ poga-ii 
It soenifi to ho already proved that these lcsii\als, when they 
are mentioned, come from another jiart t>f Egypt—whii'h prt- 
Hupposes a long prehmmuri work of fusion (cl. i.ij. the Theban 
fcsiivalof Hailu, which is said to be consecrated ‘to tlie souls 
of the dead of the Dord of lletniopolis’). 

The Mdmlc is accompanied, for the statues ‘of 
millions f)f cars ’ ol deceased kings, by a ctmijilelf* 
special calemlar. It is sufbcient to stati* here that 
it consisUi chiefly of festivals of the ciotliing ol 

statues, ]>roccHsions t.<) the tenijdes, niid ]>:Lrlici])n- 
tion in the majority of the gicat icstivals of tJie 
ordinary local calcndai. 

2. Historical summary: probable formation.— 
The fact Unit the calendar appeals fully tornied Jis 
■arlj'as the Mtmiphites, and undergoes no esseiitml 
Inuige iloM’n to the end, admits only ol a h_> po- 
thetical exjdanation of (In; \\;iy in Mhnh it is 
Tilled : (1) by the examimition of the peculiarities 
of the festivals; (2) by the diiect. or indiiect 
iienlioii of their origin ; or, above all (3), by (he 
rchaie tiaces of a picMous statt*of allaiis iii the 
Book of the Dead. Tlu; .saicojilmgi of the hrst 
’’’heban I'hnpire an; in this res)»ect tlie next source 
■f considerable diseoi ciics. 'J’lie most im])OitJint 
at the jiresent time aie those of Babel, found by 
Petrie at Denderah ((’aiio Museum), and those 
exhumed by (laistang at Beni-lliisan. As in the 
•ase of the festivals, mh; shall treat here only M’liat 
s connected Mith the cahmdar, the rest of the 
funerary theory being more conveniently ticated 
in the art. State of the Dead (Egj'ptian). 

The faeulty, M'hicli at lirst was restricted to those 
who had within them one or more Divine souls 
{i.e. to chiefs, son,s and heirs of the gotls), of re¬ 
uniting with the gods of this earth and of sinning 
in the direct cllering of Moisliiji, was extended to 
tlio.se M’ho Mde eaimble of understamling the 
necessary magieal preseriptions, and who had 
received the necessary talismans. They were tin n 
able ‘to Miilk on good roads’—to iclurn to this 
Morld. They could do so only once a year, m hen 
the local gotl at his festival came to look for them 
in the necropolis. They then ace()mi)anied him as 
worshippers [amkhu) or as conipanions {shosv), 
and, along M’ith the living in the jiroeession, partici¬ 
pated in the whole drama of the festival, and then 
in the ollering. The whole thing could take place 
only in the locality in which the famous mytho¬ 
logical fact had formerly occurred, and at the- time 
when tlie sky indicated the exact date viien the 
fact should he renewed by the festival (typical 
exam])leH at Syut, at llermopolis for the festival 
of Bailu, at Thebes for the ‘festival of the valley,' 
at Denderah, etc.). This festival took place in 
many provinces, at the time of the annual rising 
of the waters and at the New Year—the resurrec¬ 
tion of all the things of the valley (<’.<7. Kayyum, 
Heraclseopolis, Ahydos, Denderah, Edfu, AssuAn). 
But in other places it M as at diderent dates (month 
of Choiak at Memphis, Pimrmuti at Hermopolis, 
etc.). The continuance of the happiness of the 
dead was due to m. triple series of (;ontinued actions, 
the benefit of which was evidently at first confined 
to the kings, hut afterMurds extended to ordinary 
men: (1) the introduction into the local calendar, 
with all its results, of the festivals of strange gods 
which fell on a ditl'erent date, making the local 
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dead benefit thereby ; (2) multiplying tlie circum¬ 
stances in which each of these gods had the power 
of making the ‘ living soul ’ of the dead return to 
this earth ; and (3) not restricting to a single place 
in the possibility of acicowplishing the 

m/igicaJ rite neetsssary for eficb day, but extending 
tJjc benefit oi it to all in the necropolises. This 
work in coiir.s*' of formation is seized on in texts 
like that of Jtabei, whe/e the calendar alremly 
ennmerat«;s on(* hundied dates of festivalB, in 
which, at a certain place, the dead person may 
take his sliarc of such and such rejoicing of such 
and such a god (see also chs. xviii.-xx. ot the Book 
of the Dead, whicli are very instructive on this 
point). 'J'he wholi; leads to the final jiossibility of 
communicating with the dead throughout the 
whole year. 'I’hen the long series of magical 
dates, which had become useless, was eliminated, 
'riiere nnnains a unique calendar, general for 
Egypt, wh(;re the festivals simply maik the most 
outstanding leinains of the ancient elements of 
formation. The final product is almost reduced to 
unity by the Osirian theme, which substitules for 
the jire-historic rnt.tons iVHre of these dates ex- 
lanations drawn from anniversaries of the life, 
eath, and resurrection of Osiris. It is precisely 
this theological work, accon)[)lished almost entirely 
in the time of the Memi)hites, which makes the 
discovm'y and real meaning of tlie original festivals 
BO ditlicult. The seandi ior these oilers a large 
scientilu* reward to the person who will undertake 
it. 

TX. 6V>A’6V/t/.S'/0iV.--What has been said above 
may jierhaps sulhcc to show that the calendar ii 
K^^.VI't played an important part in the degree ol 
perfi'ction reached by the evolution of religious 
thought in that country. If, as everything indi¬ 
cates, the material sujiplied by the gods and the 
concepts at the disposal of the anident Egyptian 
cults was no better than that still employed by the 
grou])s of less civilized races of the rest of Africa, 
we must hnd out the reason nhy Egypt was able 
to profit more by it. And if, in a simitar fashion, 
the organization of worship is one of the moat im 
[Hirtant factois, it .seems clear tliat the calendar, 
as it was instituted in that country, was one o; 
the most jiowerhil for<-es in ensuring tins organiza¬ 
tion. The question leads to the .search for the 
cau.ses which favoured the perfecting of the 
calendar and gave it the form and (he valiw 
which have been examined aliove (j). fi7). Tlu 
conditions of geographical and meteorological sur 
roundings were ]u;riiai»s not the only favourable 
elements in this lust cause. They were certainly 
element.s of the lirst rank. 

Considering now not the causes but the conse¬ 
quences, we see that the calendar succeeded in 
identifying, dating, and, in definite mythologies, 
fixing, the limits of the ajiparent incoherence be 
tween the appearance of the jierceyifible world and 
its ince.^.sant struggle.s between good and evil. The 
intervention of man, foreseen and organized on 
contain fixed dates, arranged and defined relations 
with the god.s, and multiplied the connexions with 
them, then the obligations towards them, at the 
same time as the rble of the gods became more 
noble. It matters little that originally this human 
intervention was grossly magical; the es.sciitial 
fact M a^. the po.ssibility ot man’s helping the powers 
that were regarded as good to struggle against those 
regarded as evil. To define, in a gradually more 
elevated sense, the words ‘good’ and ‘evil,’ and to 
reach tlie «liity of being morally a partisan of the 
good gods, was the long - protracted effort of 
thousands of years of Egyptian thought. The 
final notion of dualism, with its wholesome lesson 
of ener^, existed in germ from the very day on 
which the year of the religious calendar aefinitely 


sjiecifieil the rble of each jKusori, and the ceitain 
effects of tlic acts of man, in the ceasele.ss struggle 
in which he takes jiart. 

It marked the race for ever with its stamp. 
Even after Egypt hccanie Christian, it will be 
found that it kept tins stamp and is distinguished 
by it from the rest of the peoples who believe in 
CflirisL For the Copts, St. Michael and St. (ieorge 
on high every day conduct the celestial hos(,s to 
battle against tlie soldiers of Satan’s armies. 'I'hey 
seize them, beat them, hang them ; but they do 
not destroy them, for ‘ their hour is not yet come.’ 
In this way the Egyjdiaiis reconcile the new 
dogma and the ineiailicable conception of the 

{ lerpetual celestial ha(Ue, in which the worshipper, 
»y his acts and prayers, comes lo the assistance of 
his Protectors on high. 

Literatiirk. - RouK-hly npeaking, the bibliograph.! of the 
Egyptian caleiuiar exreedK a thousand pubhoatiuns, at tides, 
ek;., not including Uiose dealing exclusively with astronomy, 
astrology, or pure chronology. A selection being necessary, 
there is given below a list which will be found to contain all 
the literature that is essential on the subject. Only a few 

have appeared in Egyptian periodicals, e g. ZA, OLZ, l‘SRA, 
KTAJ\ and Sphinx Such a bibliograph.i, in view of the great 
variety of questions involved, would not be of much service if 
Htniply arranged alphabetically or even chronologicjilly. A 
elassiiioation according to the subject-matter has appeared 
advisable. We have included also a list of the docinnriitH 
properly so called, i.e. the list of ancient monuments pulilislied 
ith or without translation or conimenturies, hut w'ithoiit a 
synthetic article on tlie calendar. A list of the chief ancient 
authors who wrote on the subject has also been added. The 
most important authorities have an asterisk prefixed, 

1. DlPArriC THhATISKS. ACCOMPASILD JiV lUtVUMKSrS. - 
Biot, vague dejt L'gi/pttens, Fans, Brugseh, 

*Noureltei. rexherchru mr la dirinm dr Vannfe des anurns 
Kgi/ptiniH, Berlin, 18.S0, *Materiaux pour nervir d la recou- 
stiiirtion dv calendner des anciens biqitptiens, heipzig, 1884, 
Themuruft, pt. ii. ‘ Kalonderuisehntlen,’ Ijcipzig, 1883, 
Chaha.s, Milanges, Fans, 18G.‘, 1873, Champolhon, Mem 
signes rmplnyet, t) la notation du temps. Fans, lS.fl; 
Diimichen, * A It an Kalenderingchri/ten, heipzig, 1883-Cf), 
Faselins, Altnfj Kalrnderstwiien, ytrasshurg, 1873, Gum- 
pach, On the hiatoncal Antiquity of the Peoplr of Egypt, thru 
Kalendar, etc., London, 1.S63; Lepsius, *Chronohgie der 
Aegypter, Einleitung, Berlin, 1840; Letronne, Nouvelles re- 
cherehrs mr le ealeiulrier des anciens Egyptisns, Pans, 18(53. 

II. DWAcrir uHsunt/is of tiik state of the (jufstion.— 
Breasted, * Ancient Records, Ohieago, 1006-07, p. 26 ; Budge, 
* Rook of Kings, xlin-lix, London, 1008; Maspero, *IJi8hnre, 
Pans, 1894-00, i. 201-213 (with list of the most important 
literature down to 1893). 

Ill Popui.AH H'o/iA'.s’- B^n4dite, Egypte (llnide), Fans, 
1900, preface, p. 99; Breasted, Ihst. of Anc Egyptians, 
Jjondori, 1908; Budge, A Guide to the Egyptian Collections of 
the British Museum, I.ondon, 1899, p. 180, Gods of the Egyptians, 
London, 1903, i. 43r>, 488, 617, ii. 110 ; Ernian, Eije in Ancient 
Egypt, It. Tirard, London, 1894, p. .360, Egyp. Religion, Lon¬ 
don, 1907, p. 217 tf.; Pierret, Diet, d’arch^ol. fgyp , Fans, 1876. 

IV Divisions of thi yeah, cycles pikknix and 
'HUNT/' PKHIODS. —Brngsch, Eourelles rrcherche.s (nee above), 
and Itel.vnd MythoL, 1884, p. 671 ; Champolhon, Mimoire (see 
above); Gardiner, *' Mesorf^ as the first month of the Egyptian 
Year,' m Z'A xhi. 136; Griffith, *‘The Ancient Egyptian'Year,* 
J'SBA XIV. (18021260; Hincks, On the Years and Cycles used 
by the Egyptians, London, 1839, and On the Varunis Years and 
Mimths in use among the. Egyptians, London, 186.6; Mahler, 
ZM, 3890, m 122; Martin, rfriode Igypt. du Phoenix, 1864 ; 
Naville, *Nestival-haU, London, 1892, pp. 7, 21 ; Vincent, 
Recherc.he.8 mr i'annfe igyptienne. Pans, 1866. 

V. On the SOTIUO 'pElilOD IN PARTICULAR.—BoTcharAt, 
in ZA xxxvu. 80; Burrows, DUicovene,<i in Crete, London, 
1907; Fourier, Hecherches mr les sciences et le gmnvrnement 
de rEgujde, i'aris, 1828; Krall, '.Studien,' in S If A IF xcviii., 
Vienna, ISSO; Lauth, Aeyypt. Telraeterus, Munich, 187S, Sothis^ 
Oder Siriu.8penode, Munich, 1874; LefSbure, in Revue PIgyptdU 
■ . 71 ; Legge, *‘rs the “ Firit-Sojidou" a Heliacal Rising?' 

Recueil de Travanx, 1909; Lesage, Le Lever hHiaque de 
Sothis le 16 Pharmouh, Paris, 1860; Mahler, ‘ Die Apisperiode,’ 
in EWA W, 1894, p. 83211., **Sothis und Moiiddaten der alten 
Aegj'ptcr,' in Actes du xivr Congr. Orient. 1906; Martin, Date 
'itstorigue d’vn renmivellement de la pdriode sothiague. Paris, 
809; Maspero, ‘Notes au Jour le jour,' in PSBA xiii. 30.3, 
md Revm Critique, 27th Nov. 1906 ; Oppolzer, Lange des 
'/triustahres und der Sothisperioile, Vienna. 1884, Sothisveriode 
•md Sinusiahr, Vienna, 1685; Rougd, in Revue ArehAol. 1819; 
Sharpe, On the Return of Phoenix and Sothic Period, 1849; 
Torr, * Memphis and Myrence, Cambridge, 1896, p. 67 ff.; 
Wiedemann, in *0LZ lii. 822. 

VI. CALENDAR APPLIED TO OHRONOLOtlY.—GinzeA, Hand, 
buck der math. und. ieehn. Chron., Ijeipzig, 1906, i. 226 ; Griffith, 
n PSBA, 1896, p. 99; F. A. Jone.s, *‘The Ancient Year and 
lothic Cycle,’ PSBA xxx. 96; Lefdbure, ‘ Principalos cons6> 
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qiiencesde la pi^riode sothiaque,’ in Rf.v. E(jypL viiL; Lieblein, 
*Chrimologve, UpHala, 1873, PS/iA xxii. 3r)2, and ZA xliv. 101; 
Mahler, *Die injifp. Fnisternifts der Jiibel, Vienna, 1885, 
Vhronol. Vergle\ehun(]gtabellen,VQ\. i. ‘ Ae^^ypter,' Vienna, 1888, 
*El‘iuleK siir le caleniirirr I'gijp (tr. Moret, Hihl. MuB^e (tiiimet, 
vol. xxiv.); Meyer, ‘Ae^'-.ip. Chronolo^fie ’ {Abhamtl. KbnigL 
Prcuss. Akad), 1004, Nafhtr.ifire zur u^rvj*. Chronolog'ie' 
{Abhandl. Iierlin.Akad.),lQ07ReisacT,A'aga-ed-Dfir,i.,ljV:\p/.if', I 
I{M)7, p. 28; Sethe, Heitrage {Untermchungen, iii.)i 1805, p. 127. I 
As has already hecn said, it is iniftossihle to give the complete list j 
of publications or articles on the points of detail of the calendar 
applied to chronology. We shall call attention merely to Brix, 
ZA' xli 20, 36; Borchardt, ZA xxxvii. 80, xli. 34; Leg’ge, 
liejmrt, etc., PSUA xxi. 261; Meyer, ZA xli. 93; LeWbure, 
Uev Kguptol. ix. 71, and Actes du xiv' Ctmgr. Orient, i. 25; 
Lieblein, ZA xliv. JOl, and J'SBA xxii. 352; Mahler, OLZ 
iii. 202, V 248, vni. 6, 473, 535, ix. 94, ZA xl. 78 ; Sethe, ZA xli. 

35 (as examples of diHcuH.sion8, in a single period, on chronology 
in connexion with a ]iartic.uiar fact). 

VII. On the DhCANl IN rANTICVLAR.—BmgSCh, •Thrsau- 
ntA, Leipzig, 1883-01, p, 131, Aegyptologie, Leipzig, 1880-00, 
p. 320; Daressy, One ancienne Iisto de demeans egyptiens,’ 
Annales, iv. [1004J260, .S'faft/rsfZe divinitia, Leipzig, 1007, p. 351, 
‘Laseinaine des Egyptiens,' Anna/es, x. [lOOOJ 21, Goodwin, 
Sur tin horoscojte grec coniniant leg noms de pliunevrs decant, 
London, 1866 ; Lepsius, ^Chrtmologie,, Einleit., I^ipzig, 1849, 
p. 68ff.; Romieu, Lettreg a Lepsiwt aur un d^.ean du ctel igyp- 
lien, Paris, 1870. 

VIII ANTHommiCAL AND STELLAR TABLAS. — Bilfinger, 
*Ihe Sterntafeln in den agyp. Konigagrdbem, Leipzig, 1862; 
Biot, Calendrier aatronomn/ne . , . trouvf A T/Mea, Pans, 
1852, Birch, Astronomical Observations in the xvlh Century 
DC, London, 1864; Brugsch, *Aegyptologte‘, Champollion, 
*M^moire8 (see above), Le-ttres d'Egypte, Pans, 18.33, ji. 230, 
MotirMt, Pans, 1844, ii. 547fT ; Lopage-Renonf, * Calendar of 
aatrvnmmcal Observations fiom Tombs of the XXth Dyn., 
London. 1874 ; Petrie, PSUA xxiv 318 (in fine)-, Roug4, 
‘M6moire but quelqnes phiinomimes celestes,' in Itev. Archeol. 
ix. [1S52], ‘Texte du docuniont astron. et astrol. deconvert 
par Champollion k Thkbes’ (M6m. Acad. Sciences, xxiv. [1858] 
456). 

IX. On the zodiac .—Biot, M^mmre. sur U zodiatme de 
Dend^rah, Paris, 1844; Carteron, Analyse des recheridies de 
Letronne, etc., I'aris, 1843, Description de I'Kgypte, ‘ Antioiiitiis,’ 
Pans, 1808 28, vol. iv. (zodiac of Dendorali), p. 267; Cham¬ 
pollion, LcUre relative au zodiague de hemUrah, Pans, 1820; 
Henley, Zodiague de Denderah, Pans, 18.52, Lauth, Zodiaque 
de Denderah, Paris, 1865; Letronne, Obserrahons sur I'objet des 
repri'sentatinns zndiacales, etc.. Pans, 1824, * Analyse critique 
des rejn-dsen tat ions zodiarales de Dendi^ra et d'EsnA, Pans, * 
1850; Max Muller, ‘Figures zoduvcules,’ OLZ viii. (190.31, 
Mure, Calendar and Zodiac of Ancient Egypt, liondon, 1853; 
Saint Martin, Xotice sur le. zodiaque de Dendirah, Pans, 
18‘22 ; Testa, *Sopra due Zodiaci seojierti nel Egitto, Pisa, 1802. 

X. On the EJ'AiiOMENAL DAVb in rAETIGULAR.— Bragsch, 
•*l)eber die funf Epagomenen,’in ZDMG vi. (1852); Chabas, 
•‘Calendrier des jours fastes et n^fastes,’App. (Bibl. Egypt, xii. 
804)(Levden Papyrus, i. 316). 

XL Sri'DJI.S ON THE AHNIVEllSAIlIES OF SPECIAL DATES. 
—Breasted, ZA xxxvii. 126 (festival of Amon at Thebes); 
Brugsch, *Dict. Oi'oijrajihiqiie, Leijivig, 1877-80, passim (the 
most important senes piestnited in alphabetical order, and 
more complete than the lists of his Thesaurus), *I>rei Fest- 
kalender von Apollinopolis Magna, Ijcipzig, 1877; Dev6na, 

‘ Noub, la di^esse d'oi des Egvjitiens,’ Mfitnnres Soc. A ntiquaires, 
x\n., Puns, 185.3 (for the of Amon) ; Roug4, ‘M^moire 

sur quelques |ih(^rionii*nes,’ et<'., in lte.v Archfol. iv [1852]. 

XII. On the DATS dl HIE YEAH — Guissard, Etude sur les 
jours^gyp duealendner, 1886; Loiseleur,./<mrsep//pfieruf, leur.s 
variations dans les calendiiers du Moyen-Age, 1872; Roug6, 

* Miinioire,’ etc (see above). 

XIIL LUChY AND VNLIJCKY DAYS (apart from citations or 
analyses in general works).—Chabas, ‘ Lo Calendrier des jours 
fastes et n^fastes de I'anin'e eglptienne' (Bihl. Egyptnl. xii. 
1*27-235); Griffith, 'Iherahc Papyri from Kahuii, London, 
^99, pi. x\v. , Goodwin (in Chabas, MHanges)-, Maspero, 
Etudes ^gyphennes, I'aris, 1886-89, i. 20; Oefeic, ZA xli. 117. 

XIV. STU Dll'S ON THE CALENDARS OF THE VARIOUS 
TEAf DIES.— Dmuichen, Der grosse theban. Festkalender von 
Medinet-Habu, Leipzig, IHSI ; Greene, FouiUes A Thlhes, 18.55, 
Iv.-vi. (Mediiiet-IIahu), Brngsch, Drci Festkalender, Leipzig, 
1877 (Edfu); Stern, ZA, 1873, p. 128; Bouriant, *Jlecueil, xv. 
184 (hoiij-Oinbu). 1 

XV. On the decree of Canopus.— Birch, Bilingual In- 
aenption at SAn, London, 186S ; Brngsch, * J hesaurus, vi. J54 ; 
Budge, The Stele of Canopus, London, 190,3, Chabas, M flanges, 
H., Z/\, 1870, p. 108; Krall, * Demotische Z/CScafncAe,Vienna, 1903, 
Lepsins, *Baingve Dekret von Kanopus, llerliii, 1867 ; Martin, 
Mfmotres Acad, des inscr. vii. pt. 1 ; Miller, Journal des 
Savants, 1883; Pierret, ‘Olossaire ^g\ ptien-grec,’ in Etudes 
fgyptologiques, Pans, 1872; Reinisch-Roesler, Zweutprachige 
fnsehnft von Tunis, Vienna, 1865, Revillont, *Chre8tamathie 
dfmotique, Paris, 1876-80, i 87; Sethe, Ilierogl. Orkunden 
d. gnech.-rom. Zeit, Leijizig, 1904, pp. 124-162. 

AVI. Ptolemaic calendar.—B\tc\\, On an Egyptian 
Calendar of Philipp A ridasus, Ijondon, 1864; Robio'u, *Re- 
oherches sur le calendrier mac^donion en Egypte ’ (Mfmoires 
Acad. Inscr. ix. [1878]); Strack, ' Kalender iiii Ptolemaerreirh’ 
{Rhein. Museum f. Phil. liv. [1898) 12, 27); Vincent, Mimoires 
sur le calendrier dee Lagidee, Paris, 1864, Recherehee eur le 
ealendrier des Lagtdes, Paris, 1868. 


XVII. Funerary calendars (only studies with coinmcnt* 
arics, specially on these calendars) -- B6nedite, Tombeau de 
Ffferhotpou (XVIIlth i>yn.), v of Mfmuires de la Mission Arch. 
Fr.au Caire, 1889-1900; Budge, Liturgy oj Funerary 0[ferings, 
19(M), p 11 ff ; Petrie, * Denderah, London, 1900, eii. \iii 
(coffin of Hob (Vlth Dyn.]) 57 ff. (the chajiter by Griflilh) (Xlth 
Dvri. V); Maspero, *‘Les Fuuilies de J’etrie au Fayouni,’ m 
Journal des Savants, WOO, p. 45(i^('.\llth Dyn.), ‘Sur quelques 
I textes,' etc., in Bibl Egyptol., Etudes de Myth, et d’Arth 
fgyptiennes, ii. 189.3 (Xth Dyn.). 

XVIII. ancient DOCUHENTS (TepToAnaed or written without 
systematic commentary. The classification is chronological 
It does not include either the Texts of the Pyramids or the 
version of the Look of the Dead dating from the second 
Theban Empire).—(a) Cai.kvdar or tuk TKMriiE ok MBMi-nih 
(Palermo Stone).—Pellegrini, Archimo Stonco Stciltano, new 
series, xx. 297. (h) Fitnriiary MKMMinK calknuars (as speci¬ 
mens only).—Budge, Liturgy of Funerary Oflerings, London, 
1909; Mariette, Masfabas, Pans, 1881-87 (c) TK-iiriiK calrn- 

DARS OK TUB KiRBT Tukban F.mpire. Griffith, llieratic Papyn 
from Kahun, pi. xxv. p. 52. (d) Funkrarv cai.kndarh ok 

TUB KIRHT TiiKHAN Emimrk (as sjiecimens Only).—Griffith, Beni- 
Uassan, London, 1894, ii. 52 and pi xii.; (^arstang, Burial 
Customs ... at Beni-IJassan, London, 1907, pi. x.; Lacau, 
Sareophages antfneurs au houvel Empire, Cairo, 1904. (e) 

Astronomical and star tabi.ks —Belzoni, Aarrative, London, 
1821 (stellar tables); Biot, Calendrier (do.); Brngsch, Monu¬ 
ments, Leipzig, 1857, pi. xix. (decani)-, ChampoTlioii, Monu¬ 
ments, I’aris, 1835, pi. ccxxvni. etc. (astron. and stellar tables, 
chart of sky, etc.); Guilniant, Tombeau de Ramsfs IX , Cairo, 
1907 (decani and star lists); Lefdbure, Tlypugfes royaux de 
Ththes, Paris, 1886-89 (do.); Lcpsiiis, Drnk'in. in, cxxxvii, 
ccxxvii, ccxxvih, Lerlin, 1849-60 (do.), Roscllini, Mon. del 
Culto, ffisa, 1842 44, pi Ixiv. (do.). (/) Cai-kndarb on papyrus 
OK TUB SECOND Tmkban EMPIRE.—Birch, Select Papyri (Sallier 
Papyrus iv.), 1841-60, Facsimile of an Egyptian Hieratic Papyrus 
(Hams Papyrus), London, 1876; Leemans, Papyrus hifratique 
du Musfe de Ijeide, pi. ii. iii (Puji i. 346, Epagomenal da^8), 
Leyden, 1855. (g) Ptolemaic and Homan temple calrndakh.— 
Ahmed-Bey-Kemal, Stelesptol&inanines el romaines. No. ‘22187, 
p. 182, pi hx.-lxi. (Decree of Canojius), Cairo, 1904 : Brugsch, 
Tlusaurus (Pap. Roman epoch), Leipzig, J884-01, Matfrumx, 
p. XX (Calendar of Esnkh), Leipzig, 1864, Description de 
rEgypte: Antiquitfs, iv. 21 (zodiac of Denderah); Morgan, 
Konwmhos, pi. .316 (Temple of Kom-Onibo), Cairo, 1907; 
Rochemonteix-Chassinat, Le temple d'Edfou, Pans, 1894, 

JKiasim. (h) (iBNKRAL DOCCMKNTAIIV REPBUTDRlKS: BrUgSCh, 
Thesaurus (uti^ above), pt. 2; Dumichen, Kalenderinschriften, 
Leipzig, 1873. 

XIX. Principal iieiehkncks m classical authors.— 
Clement, Strom, i 21; Censorimis, de Die A’atah, xviiL 10; 
Diodorus, 1 11, 36, 50; Hephaestion (for a first list of the 
decani), Herodotus, li. 4, 42, 48, .59, 6i), 6‘2, 63, 88,122, 171, etzi.; 
Horapollo, Uicroglyphwa, Macrobms, Saturn, i. 12, 16, 18; 
Libaiiius, ni 17; Pliny, xviii. 167, Porphyry, i. 24; Plutaich, 
de Iside, xi 17, Solinus, iv. ,31 , Stiabo, xvii. 1, 46. 

George Foucart. 

CALENDAR (Greek).*—i. The day (iipipa, 
lat-er vvxO-fipepov ).—As in Fhi^^lish, ho in Greek, the 
wonl ‘ (lay ’ iw an.l)i[>uouK, and may mean the time 
lietween sunrise and sunset, or tlie time oecupied 
hy one conijilete revolution of tlii’ earth on its axis, 
or, on the ancient theory, of the sun around the 
earth. 2 The latter is the strict meaning of iipipa— 
hem’O tlie later coinage, wxOrjptpoy, to avoid 
amhi^iity, though in yiopular speech the former 
meaning prevailed.^ Hence, in olliidal reckonings, 
a day is a day and a night. It began, like the 
Jewish day, at twilight; e.gr., hy Greek reckoning, 
July 2 begins at twilight on July 1.* 

iJivisions. —Unger thinks—we have not been 
able to discover on what grounds—that the Bah, 
division of the day into 12 liours, hy means of the 
gnomon and sun-dial, reached Greece as early as 
550 B.C. or thereahouts. In common parlance, 
however, &pa did not mean ‘hour,’ hut only ‘season,’ 
till much Inter. The ordinary way of measuring 
time was, if any accuracy was required, by the 
water-clock (Kheif/vdpa), wJiiJc the pojmlar divisions 
of time were, for the day: i'tvi (<luwn, including 
morning twilight), Trpeot, fieapufipla (midday), and 
(late afternoon),® to wdiicli Ave may add dyopi, 

1 AbbreviatioiiH: Gng.-I'nger in Iwaii Muller's Uandbuch, 
1892 ff. ; Farn =:L. Farni‘11, Cults of the Greek States, 1896 ; Gem. 

= Geininosof Rhodes, Teiilmer eel ; Mum. kA. Mommsen, Eeste 
der Stadt At hen, liCipzig, 1898 

■‘‘'There were eounte -theories (see Pint. De. facie in orbe 
lunar, 923 A), but they found no favour, and were iiier* 
unsupported guesses. 

3 r.f/. Aristoph Nub. 2, ovSfvoO’ -gpepa yevyaerai', and the 
familiar IJonicric yeaoy ^yap. 

4 i.e. 'civic' not astronomical twilight (see Ung.). 

B Theophrastus, De sig. temp. 
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r,\i)(ioiiaa, i.e. about, in id-morn in',', and tiie Homonc 
liovXiT^ts, which, dti.spite its niiuic., indicutinj^ l.lio 
end of the day’s farm-work, does not seem tosijxmfy 
a very late hour ; ami, for the mc;ht : icrirlpa, d0a£ 
(laniji-li^ht.in;,'), ixiaaL vvktcs, 6p0f>os (the daik hour 
before tlie dawn), and coek-crow,' which w’as tin; 
labourer's hour of risin;:;.’ Such a ilivision of 
time, thou;,'!) very ron^lu <*oi rc'.jiondeil toohjective , 
natural j)henomen;i, and to the routine oi daily ' 
life, and did well enoiicli for popular use. 

2. The month (//?))')i'' somewhat vexed 

uostion ^ wli ilicj the month or the year came 

rst, t.c. win {her the (xnieks, of their own inven¬ 
tion or hy lorci;xii (Ilaliylonian ?) influence, divide.d 
one year iut(» 1*2 months, or wliether they put 12 
months to;^c(hei to foi m one y(*ar. (V.itain it is 
that both y»'!ii and month, as well as the name.- of 
the sc.asons, occur in floiner, while Hesiod has a 
coni])lete account, of the reckoning of the month, 
and of lucUy and unlucky da3's. The pre.scnt 
writer’s view is that botli year and month, being 
natural divi.^ions of time, an; ol native origin in 
Greece, and sprang up sinniltaneou.sly. For, (jiiite 
apart from the keen astronomical ohservaiion, 
aided neihajis by outside irifluenccs, wdiich is so 
marked a feature of the IVorkx uN/f Dat/xoi Hesiod, 
the facts that it is about ilO days from one new 
moon to the next, and that 12 siicli moons bring us 
back to the setison we started from, are common 
property, shared lij' such hackw'ard races as tlic M. 
Amer. Indians before the coming of the white man. 

—d’ho ‘moon’ was diviiled not into 
quarters, hut into thirds; la-rdfievo^ (waxing), 
(cent ral), and (w'aning). Heriee the 

usutil reckoning of the <iays, say of IJoedromion at 
Atliens, was (after the 1st) 2nd, Ihd, etc., Iffrafiti/ov ; 
IJth, 12th, :ir<l ‘after the 10th’ (<f7ri S^A-a), ‘4th 
after the lOlh,’ etc. ; 20th, and then, hy a curious 
inversion, 101 h, 9tli, etc., of the wane, counting 
backwards, to the 20th {8eirr4pa (fiOivovros ); f hoiigh a 
direct method of counting (3fcr^/)a/urr’etAdca?, . . . 
rpia/cds) was also used. ‘ First tenth ’ and ‘second 
tenth’ w'ere also u.sed for 20th and 21st in Attica, 
while the 30th w'as ^vt) Kal via (see below, ‘ Year'). 

Hoth the month and its divisions are. eonnectod 
with certain vague beliefs of a religious nature— 
or ])erha})S ‘ magical ’ would he a more accurate 
word to use. Just as with us sujierstitions jieople 
regard Frhlay as unluc-kj', so the Greeks® leganled 
both the 4ih and tlie 24t.h as dangerous days for 
some enterpi i.ses ; the 5t h as utterly unlucky ; the 
16th as an unlucky birth- or mnrriage-daj' for a 
girl ; the 14th as a good day to break in cattle, 
etc., and so on through tlie whole month; ‘one 
day is like a step-mother, another like a niothei.’* 
But especially—this is probably a belief of later 
origin—certain days are sacred to certain gods. 
Thus the 7th is Apollo’s birthday, the 4th is that 
of Hermes and of Herakles, and so with several 
other deities. The great festivals of the various 
deit-ics were yearly, though often on the god’s 
partic.ular day of the niontli. Obviously the mere 
question of expense pn;vented a costly feast to 
Apollo or Zeus being celebrated monthly ; but it 
is at least probable that the old monthly holy daj"s 
w'<;rc recognized to some extent in the regular 
tenifih'-w'orship, just as every Hunday coninieino- 
rates, by its position in the week, the Kesurrectioii, 
altliough Easter Sunday occurs once only in the 
year.* 

* See Arigtoph. Nub., ad init. 

Lucian, Gallm, ad init. 

s See Unif., and contrast Mom. p. 8. 

* Ttile term is very rare. 

0 At least, Hesiod's compatriots; Op. tt Di. 70611. 

« ih. H25. 

7 if}. 770ft., with Oottling’s notes. 

6 It must be renieiiihered that, as the Greeks had no week, 
soy BuperstitioiiH or practices connected with days occurring 
oftisner than once \e»r would naturally be iiionihlv onh. 


3* The year (?tos, iviavrds ).—Very early in the 
history of Cireece, either hy native observation or 
by imported science of a rudimentary kind, a 
sinattt;ring of practical astronomy hc.came fairly 
widely dillused. Hesiod ’ indicates the beginning 
oi the rcu]ling-season (summer) and the ])l()ughing- 
s<*ason (autumn) hv the rising ami setting ol the 
I'lciailes—a constellation which had attracted the 
attent.ion of many jirimit ive races-—and fie(|ueiitly 
make.M similar oliiscrvations. 'I’his, together with 
the ob.servation ol the ciiuiiioxcs ami the solstices,* 
provided them with the material for calciilaling a 
solar 3*eai. At the same time it led to emiless 
confusion, for the Innai montli was ailhcrcd to 
throughout; Lfi., whereas our (.lulian) jear is 
jiurelj' solar, and the new moon may or ma.y not 
iall oil the first day of any particular montii, with¬ 
out in any way allecting our calculations of dates,* 
the Greek year was soli lunar—almost a contia- 
diction in terms, since the solar year is roughly 
365.) daj'K, and the lunar month about day.s. 
Tins gives a lunar year of 354 days—a discrcjiancy 
which more exact calculations, such as the (Jriieks 
of Hie historical period could and did make, render 
still more apparent.® Hut the month, with its 
holy da^'s, was a fixture. To a (ireek, it would 
se<>in wliollj' unsatisfactoiy to celebrate (Miri.stmas 
on the 25th <lay of the last calendar month of the 
yi;ar . he would think il necessary to celebrate it, 
nominally at least, 5 dajs fiom the eml <»f the last 
muon of the year. Similaily, a iNew Year’s day 
W'hich was not a day ot new moon would seem an 
absurdity, even if * it coincided exactly with a 
Bol.st ice or an equinox. 

‘It was,’ HaysGt'iii., ‘Iho endi'iivoui of the aiK lentH to euiiduc.t 
the inonlhs in accordance with the tiioon, hut the war in 
accordance with the Him K.u the diri'ction ffivcri hy laws and 
oracle.s. to “sacrifice accordiniir to I he ancestral rites," was 
interpreled throughout Greece m those terms Now, to conduct 
the yeai aceording to the sun means to offer the same sacrilic 
to tile gods at the Kame seasons ot the year, n.y always to ofU i 
the spring sai iilice in Hjiring ; which is imi>OBHihlo, unless the 
Holst.ices and the equinoxes full always in the same montlis; 
while conducting the month in accordance with the moon 
means to name tin davs m aci'ord.incp with her phases.’b 
Hence, de.spitc all dilliculties, the Holi-lunar j'ear 
waH adhered lo pcrhistently in Greece jiroper, and 
even in the Mhldle Ages we find Hyzantine pedants 
Rtieaking of it as if it Avert; still in being. 'I'hus 
iWtzes, I'v'itho'tn. 770 (13th cent.), gives the Attic 
montli Hekatonihaion the equivalent it wmnkl iiave 
had in his daj' if the Attic calendar had still re¬ 
mained ill use Ajiart from this tidling, Avhich 
reminds one of Utilise begging the notary to ‘ dat/Ci 
par les mots cl’ides et, de calemh;s,' Ave have the 
evidence of Julian'' tliat in the 4th cent, the 
Konian and Eg^qitiari solar calendars were not in 
use among the Greeks. 

The Greek year of 12 lunar months contained, 
as has been said, 354 day.s, the niontlis having 
alternately 30 days [fi^v Tr\7ipri\) and 29 days (/Lt^Jl' 
icoiAos). The former was regarded as (he normal 
number, hence the last dav even of a ‘ liolloAv ’ 
month wjis generallj' called rpiaxds, oi 30th. In 
Athens, hoAvever, tin; name Hvi] Kal via (‘old and 
iiCAV ’) was frequently used to denote the day which 
belonged hull to one month of 29^ da^ys, and half 
to the next. Thi.s year, being 11.) days too short, 

1 Op. et Vi 38?., (.IS. 

Such as the A usti Lilian blacks (see Ijang, Vuntorn and Myth, 
Ijondon, 1885, ‘Star-Myths’). 

V The latter— i)klov rpoiroi—are several times mentioned in 
Hesiod. 

* The movable date of Raster is an interesting survival of 
more ancient systeinH. 

6 Gem. viii. ?7 gives the lunar month as + ^ days, or 29 
days I’il hr 48 min. ?8 sec. nearly. The unpoHsitiility of adapt¬ 
ing this period, fo" practical purposes, to the solar year is 
obvious. He is speaking, of course, of the ‘synodic* month, 
from one crvi/ofioc, or true new moon, to the next. 

0 Gem. viii 6-10. somewhat abbreviated. The last sentenoe 
refers, as he goej on to explain, to such names as eov/iffeia tof 
Ute Ist of the montli. 

V (tral. fv l.*>6h 
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led at a very early date^ to an attempt at reform. 
I’lie years were arranged in j,'roups of <‘i«^lit (oktu- 
tTTjpiSes), (lontaining It leaj)-yearh (Ilid, Slli, and 8th), 
each of which iiad an extra month {fxijv ^/jipdXifioi) 
ol ItO days. This jjave a total of 2922 days ; where¬ 
as the actual t-otal of 99 lunar months is rouyhly 
2923^ days. The next stajje was to add 3 inter¬ 
calary days in 2 oktaateritien. Tliis in turn resulted 
in }^ettin;^ .SO days alnsad of the solar year in 160 
y(‘arH. 'I’his w'as roctilied by leavinj^ out one inter- 
<*alary montli. 

'riius, by eorrectiiif? alternately for the sun and 
the moon, somethin'; like a rcasonahle system of 
r(!ckoiiiii<; was arrived at. 'rhrou;;hout Greidt 
history we m(‘(‘t tJi(‘ ttkfftcfcris, which, it \vould 
seem, t hc}'^ eaim^ to K'^ard as a natural period of 
time, like the solar year itself. At any rate, 
various festivals are arranged in redation to it. 
Thus, the <_)lynij)iaii j;aines >vere (i<‘lebrated every 
four years (half an oktficfcris), and the l*ythian at 
the same interval, always <;oniin^ in the 3rd year 
of an Olynifiiad ; the Nemean fell in the Ist and 3rd, 
and the Isthmian in the 2iid and 4th years of the 
Olympiads. From the Olymiiian panics came the 
familiar system of reckoning, which enables us, 
from 776 Ii.O. onwards, to (sxtract fairly exact 
<lates from (Ji(‘ek chronoloj^ical notices. 'I’lie 
vat ions cities, however, all had local methods of 
reckonin';—Athens dating; by its archons, Ar^^os 
by the priestessi's ot the temple of Hera, and so 
on. ICvtui the Olympiad was not exactly reckoned 
in Athens, hut was titled to the local calendar, by 
b(‘in}; made to bej;in on ihe 1st of llekatombaion,* 
whmeas it really hej;an on (he ISth. We mention 
these facts, a little out of their order, to indicate 
why the nktiteti rts was so tenaciously adhereil to in 
spite of its fumlamental errois. 

For it. was fundamentally w'rorif;, owinj; to the 
constitution of t.hc \car, which always consisteil of 
alternate ‘ full' and ‘ hollow months ^ Avcra<;inf; 
as they did 29^ days, they ^ave a lunai year of 
3.')4 days, the leal l(;n';th 'l>eiii<; about 354 days 8 
hours the dillerencc between 8 lunar and 8 

solar years is not 90, but 87i days, so that the 
3 int.eic:ilary irXij/jttr niad(‘ the vktaetcris 2 

days 16 houis too lon^. It would take some little 
t/in'ie to notice this, as there was little exact science 
in Greece, but in the end it made itself felt—some 
of the festivals were c'learly on the wronj; days. 
Hence comes the bitter complaint of the IMiioii in 
the Clouds of Aristofiliaiies : 

‘ Kor,' Hay (ler iiiosHcuj'tTS, the CloudH, ‘ she Is ahnminahly ill- 
Ireuted, afier all her kindiieHses to you- real kindriess, not'just 
talk. . . . Vein ealculatc the rlayR all wronjj, you jumhle them 
toi>8y-turv\.... w'hen you ought to be sacrificing, you rack 
witnesseH and try caKes ; and often, when we gods are keeping 
a fast., in nieiiiory of fioor Mcniiion, or of Sarpedou, you pour 
out libaooiiH ond laugh. 

If the Moon had just cause to protest, the Sun 
f;ot no better usaf;e. The Athenian year was 
supposed to befpn with the summer solstice; but, 
as its first month must begin with a new moon, it 
never did, unless the two events happened to 
coincide. So serious did the w'liole matter become, 
that we actually find in late inscriptions a double 
system of dating, xar’ Ito% (in accordance with the 
(uvic year) and xard dt6v (in accordance with the 
actual position of the heavenly bodies). The iaitter 
M'OH the method used for dating the prytanies. 
The year, in trying to be both solar and lunar, 
succeeded in being neither. 

J There are allusions to it in various ni.Hhs, os that of Oadmus' 
8-year penance (see Ung. for a full discuHsion). For a brief 
account of the oKraertipif, see Gem. vii. 27 ff. The inventor is 
said, however, to have been Cleostratus (latter half of 6th cent.); 
Athen. vii. 278. 

* See below, ‘ Divisions of the ye*r.* 

» Intercalary days were not dated ; they were named by the 
date of tlie preceiling day, with the word (/a|3oXif<.oc added. 
Hence they could not make a ‘ hollow ’ month ‘ full.’ 

< Ifub. 610ff.. with UlavdeH’ notea. 


In order to give a clearer idea of what the Greek 
year was like, we append an outlini; calendar 
of the civic year at Athens. The lir.‘<t month 
(lleka4,omhaion) began nominally at sunset on the 
day of the summer solstii’.e (end of June); actually, 
on the next new' moon, which might be the middle 
of July:— 

llekatombaiun, 30 days ; Metageitnion, 29 days ; 
Boedromion, 30 days; Pyanojision, 29 days; 
Mainmkl,erion, 30 days ; Poseideori, 29 days. 'J'hcn 
second l*o.seidcon, 30 day.s (in leap year only); 
Gfimelioii, 29 days; AritJi(*s(.en()n, 30 days; 
Kkapheholiori, 29 days; Miinychion, 30 days; 
Tliargelion, 29 days ; Skiroi»horioii, 30 days. Next 
year, llekatoiiibaion, 29 days, and so on. In later 
times, I’oseideon ‘the seeond ’ was cjilleil lladii- 
anion, after the Fmperoi. Gther States re]>(‘Mled 
the twelfth month m a liMp-year; hut it w as 
always twelfth or sixth. 'Phis examjdc shows 
clearly enough the continual inconveniences to 
which the lixeil alternation of ‘full’ and ‘hollow’ 
months subjected the Giccks; for the aveiage 
iiiirnher of in a ycai w'.is fie(|nen(,Iy one (.oo 

few or too many, ow ing to tlie clumsy device of 
the inteicalary month; lienee the necessity for 
intercalary days. 

Athenian astronomers were not sIoav to ]>erceive 
the jiractical and theoretical disadvantages of the 
oktm'teris, and one of t lunn — Met on — bioiighi 
forw'ard, in the year 4.32 H.(\, a refoilin'd calendar 
which, with the latei im)»ro\cments of (.Ialli}>)>ns 
of G^’zicus (a contcmpoiary of Aris(olle) and 
Hipparchus of Nica'ti (2nd cent, ii c,), is siirpjissed 
in accuracy only by the purely solar cslemlais. 
lb* anangeil the years in cycles of 19, wilh 7 
in(,(*n'alary months, giving a total of 6910 diiys, 
find allotting 29 d. 12 h. 45 m. 57 s. to the aveiage 
month, and 3651*\, days to the average yeai—tmly 
30 m. 10 H. too long. Callippiis com limed 4 of 
these cycles into one, and subtracted one da,y, 
securing an average y'.'ar of 3()5,^ days, and an 
average month only 22k sec. longei than tlie acl.ual 
lunar montli. By a rejietition of this process, 
Hijijiarchus, with a cycle ol 304 years minus 1 tlay, 
attained almost absolute accuracy, but, it should 
he noted, still at. the expense ot anything like con¬ 
formity with the lun ; for, while tlie averaffc year 
was accurate, any actual year was ahvays IG days 
too short, or else 18^ days Uiu long.* 

But ihese cycles w'ere merely theoretical ; the 
oktartcris was never, so far as we know, actually 
abandoned by any Greek State. Indeed, no State 
save Athens, for whose calendar it w'as calculated, 
could adopt Melon’s cycle, and the evidence of 
Aristophanes (/oc. cAt.) and of late inscriptions as 
to double dating (see above) indicates that Athens 
did not. Diodorus, indeed,’* says that ‘ most of 
the Greeks’ accepted Melon’s calendar; hut this 
clearly refers only to individuals, for whose use, 
akso, the almanacs (Trapavfjytiara) of which we 
occassionally hear* were constructed. 'Die fre¬ 
quency of pcnUieteric * feasts kept the oktaeieris in 
use. Hence, as has been already mentioned, the 
old imperfect calendar remained ofiicially in use, 
getting farther and farther from the tuU-ual dates, 
until we find Macrobius equating Anthesterion 
(February, roughly speaking) with April. 

Divisions of the year. —The Attic months liave 
already been given. Other years, which began at 
the same time, were the Delian, whose months 
were Hekatombaion, Metageitnion, Buphonion, 

1 We omit small fractions; of course, 8661 is a little more 
than the actual length of t>ie solar year. 

® XU. 36. 

» e.p. Gera. xvil. 19. 

* We sliould call them quadrennial. They came every four 
years, i.e. on the first and fifth of each period of five years, as 
the Greeks looked at it; hence twice in an oktaeterit, 8oe, •.g 
I (Aristotle], ‘Afl. IIoX. liv. 6, 7. 
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Apatiirion, Aresion, Poseideon, Lcnaion, IlieroH, 
Galaxion, Artemision, Tharj^elion, and Patiemos; 
and tlie Delphic (Apcllaios, Jiukafios, BoathouM, 
Heraios, Dadopliorios, J’oitropios, Aiiiaiioh, Bysios, 
Theoxenios, Kndysj)oitropi«»s, ilerakleioa, and 
llaios). Ji(i>otia bej^an it,s year at the winter 
solstice (January), but the onbu of the iiumtbs is 
BomcAvliat obscure. Achaia, Phocis, and Laconia 
be^an in 0<‘tober (autumn c<juinox)—the first two 
simply numbered their months; the Spartan 
cahmtlar is not yet re-constructed. After the rise 
of Macedon, tlieir year (Dios [October], Apellaios, 
Audynaios, Peiitios, Dystros, Xandiko.s, Arte- 
misios, Daisi<js, Panenios, Loos, Gorjuaios, and 
Hyperberetaios) came into use in Asia Minor; 
wliile. the Ptolemys used the Ef^yptian solar 
calendar (see Calkndar [Egyp.])« t^id also some 
astionorners outside Plgypt. 

A glance at the names of the montlis will show 
that they gather around and are nameil after 
certain festivals. Thus Boedroniion is ‘the month 
of lh(‘ Helpers’ (por)dp6/Moi), i.c. the gods aiul heroes 
who give victory in battle. Accordingly, we find 
most of the Atdienian anniversaiies of victories 
celebrated in thmn (see art. h'ESTiVALS [OreckJ, 
'Attic ecclesiastical calendar’). Apellaios is con¬ 
nected Avith the name of Apollo ; Dios witli Zeus ; 
Lenaion with Dionysos Lenaios, ‘god of the wild 
women*; Galaxies recalls the Athenian feast of 
Galaxia, held in honour of Cybele; and Hyper- 
beretaios is ‘ month of the llyperlioreans,’ those 
'carriers round' of the sacred oirerings to Apollo, 
whose name in anedent and modern tiim's alike 
gave rise to so much false etymologizing till 
Ahrens’ masterly explanation finally tlirew light 
on tlie mystmy.^ 

J’he positn>n of the feasts, and consequently 
of the monl.hs named after them, depcndeil 
very largelj' on the season of the year; for, in the 
long run, nearly every (Jreek festival or fast has 
an agricultural origin.’^ By whatever name the 
tireek might call Ids months, and however he 
might calculate the year, he divided it, in early 
times, into summer {6^poi [dgTyros], later thpala), and 
winter (x«tgw»'); or into .sjiring {(ap), summer, 
autumn {^Oivdircjpov), and winter.^ 

liiTEkATitiiK —1 Aiiuicnt texts: Geminus Rhoditis, ed. 
ManitiuH, with notes and Ocrni. tr., Leipzig, 1808; Hesiod, ed. 
Gottling, Ootha, 

2. Modern works; Boeckh, utter die vierjahrigen Soniien- 
kreisf, Herlin, isi!,*!, Aiig:. Mommsen, Chronolo</ie, I^ipzig, 
188;i, Ad. Schmidt, llandhvch dn gr. Chrunologie, .lena, 
188S ; Uiigrer, ‘ Zeilrechnung rh-r Oricchon und Itoiner,’ in I wan 
Muller’s llandhuch (Munich, 18!)2), vi 711 f. 

II. J. Bose. 

CALENDAR (Hebrew).— i. Adaptations to 
meet astronomical difficulties. —As with other 
peoples, the basis of the Hebrew calendar was 
astronomical. The year was, rouglily .speaking, 
the solar year; the month was a moon period or 
lunation ; the week comprised very nearly a 
quarter of a lunation ; and tin* daj’^ was, of course, 
the jieriod of the eartli’s rotation on its axis. 7'he 
chiet difficul(,y arose, as in other eases, from the 
fact tliat these jieriods stood in no distinct ratio to 
each other. 'IMie true solar year was not an exact, 
number of moons, weeks, or days. The lunation 
was not an exact number of eitlier weeks or days, 
Tlie w(‘ek of 7 exact days, whatever its origin 
may have been, had become a juirely conventional 
measure of time. As the solar year is nearly 
days, and the 12 Junation.s over 304^, the lunar 
year of 12 lunations was about lOf days sJiort of 
tlie solar year. The difference was at a later 
period, at any rate, adjusted by the insertion, 
about every 3 yeans, of an intercalary month ; 
and, finally, by adopting a regular cycle of years, 

1 S«e Farn iv. 102 

2 See Festivals ((ireek). 

s See lies. (>p, et I)i. «8Sff.. mith Gdttling's note. 


she slight irregularities were kept within boiindti 
see Calendar [Jewish]). The 12th lunation was 
‘.ailed Adar, the intercalary month we-Adar (‘ and 

A 1. ...i- 4l_I,_*. . 


further occasional omission of a day. 

It has sometimes been assumed that there was 
no .system among the ancient Hehrow.s for deter¬ 
mining the commencement and duration of each 
month, and that it was merely a question of olmerva- 
tion, the month practically beginning when the 
new moon first became visible—that is, about 2 
days after the real new moon, and that without 
any calculation of the numlier of days since the 
previous new moon. There are two very strong, 
if not absolutely fatal, objections to this view. 
(1) The Feast of the New Moon was evidently of 
very early and general obligation (sei* 1 S 20^- 
2 K* 4^, Ain 8", Is P‘‘‘ ‘^). It was practically neces¬ 
sary that it should he known beforehand when it 
would occur, 'fliat this w^as in fact the case we 
know from 1 S 20'’ *^ where Jonathan and David 
act on the knowledge that the next ilay would l>e 
the New Moon feast. (2) 'Flic fact that, even in 
early times, the months were delinitely distin 
giiished and had their several names (see helow’, 
2. A. (2)), points obviously in the same direction. 

It may he fiirtlier questioned whetluu- there ever 


7tli day ol the moon—the 7th, 14tli, 21 si, and 2Stli 
—wasarf/f!.v ne/nfitus, on W’hieh no ]>iihh(* oi official 
work could he done (Sayce, Higher Cnt., 181t4, f). 74). 
The similar treatment of the PJt.li day has been 
ingeniously explained as due to the /act that it 
was 49 (=7 X 7) day.s after the ]»rcvious new' moon ; 
hut this w'ould he true only lor artificial mouths 
of 30 days. It would secin, then, that tlie old 
Babylonian month was practically a period of 4 
weeks, w’ith one or two intercalary days added at 
the end to make it agree with the lunation. As 
to w'hethcr this sy.stem w'as ever adopted by the 
Hebrews we have no direct evidence ; l»ut, were it 
so, its obvious inconvenience must sooner or later, 
as with the Ihihyloniaiis, have caused the .substi¬ 
tution of the regularly recurring conventional week 
of 7 day.s. 

2. History of Hebrew calendar.—It is not un¬ 
likely that the Helirew calendar vaiied considiirably 
atdiireieiit times, and possibly in dillerent places. 
We can at any rat.c, with con.si(icrahlc prohjihility, 
make a broad distinction hetw'een the systems pre¬ 
vailing before and after the Exile. 

A. (1) In prc-exUlr. times the year, depending, 
as naturally it w'oiild w'ith an agrituiltural peojile, 
on the yearly course of the erojis, ajipears to have 
ende<l with the ingathering of the vintage, ‘the 
end of the yeai, wlien tliou gatherest in thy labours 
out of the field’ (Kx 23'“). This is conlirmed by 
the fact that tlie Sabbatical year (Kx 23'“*" [K], 
Lv 25'*’- [HJ) and the year of jiihilo (Lv 

‘25’’ ''' [H and FJ) were natural agricultural years, 
sow'ing, ju’iuiiiig, reaiung, and the vintage being 
mmitioned in tlieir order. As regards tlie last, 
the enactment, that the trumpet was to he blown 
on the loth day of the 7th month show's that the 
idea of the year beginning in the aiitiiinn survived 
into a time when it could he called t,lie7tli month. 

It lias been contended that, W'liilc for religious 
piirpo.scs, depending as they did on the agricultural 
season.^, the year continued to begin Avith tha 
autumn ploughing, the civil year, on the other 
hand, from al^iit the beginning of the monarchy, 
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began in the spring. This view is baseil chiefly 
on the phrase, ‘ at Uie return of the year’ (2 S 11% 

1 K 20““- whicl) is used with reference to the 
resuinj)tiori of hostilities, and is followed in the first 
quotation by the curious remark, ‘ at the time when 
kings go forth.’ Hut the lirst phrase, njyc 
might mean ‘ at the turning-point,* i.e. the middle 
of the year—the idea being that the year moves 
forward to a certain point and then goes back; | 
or what was intended may have been a year from | 
the time of speaking (cf. (in 18^®, where this is j 
obviously the meaning of a somewhat similar 
phrase), and the words, ‘ at the time when kings , 
go forth,’ taken by themsidves, merely state tlie 
obvious fact that military operations commence 
in the spring. 

(2) During the same period the names of the 
mordJis were probably adopted from the Canaan- 
itoK, 'I'wo of the four pre-c-\ilic names which occur 
in the OT have been found in Plucnician inscrijv 
tions—iia/ thri(‘e, and Ethanim twice (cf. CJS i. 
No. 80^0- The four names are : 

(a) Eihanim (1 K 8^ where the editor, following 
later usage, calls it the 7th month). It is explained 
by Oxf. Ileh. Lr.or. as ‘ month of steady flowdnga,’ 
i.f. the month iii which only perennial streams 
contain any watei. 

(b) Bid (‘tbe eighth month’ in 1 K 6^), prob. 

- ‘ rain month.’ 

(c) Abd) (Hx 1:P 23^® 34*« [.IE], Dt 16‘), in 1’ 

Ex 12-) the first month. The name, which means 
nn ‘ear of corn,’ was no doubt derived from the 
bud that it was the beginning of the harvest (cf. 
Dt 16^"). 

(d) Ziv (‘the second month’ in 1 K 6^-”), 

‘ splendour,’ with reference, (Tosenius supposes, 
to the beauty of the flowers; but it might be to 
the general' beauty of Nature at this season, 
before vegetation lias sufl'ered from the summer 
di ought. 

'I’here are, besides, in Phoenician inscriptions 
several other names of months which are not 
actually found, or at any rate with this signifi¬ 
es nee, in DT, but were not improbably u.sed by the 
early Hebrews. Thu.s we have Marpeh^ Phdulothy 
Mu 'zdh, Mnplui, Z&hah-fthiahim, But we have 
no means of ascertaining definitely to what months 
the.se names belong. On the other hand, Ahih and 
Ziv have not yet been found on any Phomician 
inHcrijition. 

H. (1) After the Exile the religious year, at any 
rate, began about the vernal ei^uiiiox, or, to be 
more exact, with the first lunatioii of which the 
full moon fell after the vernal equinox. This was 
at least the intention. Hut very probably, with 
the early arrangement of intercalary months, as 
certainly with the more systematic ailoption of 
definite cycles at a later time, it sometime.s hap¬ 
pened that what was regarded as the first full moon 
ijither slightly preceded the equinox or was in 
reality the second after the equinox. The whole 
cycle of feasts, according to the laws of the Priestly 
(./ode, depeiuh'd on this theory. The first lunation 
was what had been known as Abib (see above). 
'Phe express provision that this was to be the first 
month of the year (Ex 12''* [P], cf. 13^ fJj) suggests 
what was at the time a n(‘w departure, but came 
to lie regarded as an ancimit tradition. 

It is at least jiossible that, through A 8 S 3 ’^rian or 
Babylonian influence, the custom of reckoning the 
year from the spring for secular jmrposes had come 
into use a little before the Exile. That it was so 
reckoned in the record of Jehoiakim’s treatment 
of Jeremiah’s roll (.ler .36) is evident from the fact 
that there was a fire in the brazier in the 9th 
month (v.''“). Hut this by itself is not conclusive, 
because the record was probably taken from a bio¬ 
graphy of Jeremiali, which may well have been 


written in the time of the Exile, when the new 
custom had come in. 

(2) As a rule, the months were now, for religious 
purpose.s, designated in the order of their occur¬ 
rence as the first, second, third, etc. (Du 7*^ [Pj 
8‘[P], Lv 2.3®«’- [II], Hag 1‘2‘, Zee P'’^•f-). With 
this we may comiiarc the similar designation of 
the months by their numbers, by the .Society of 
Friends. As in the latter case, the object was 
juoljably to avoid names which had a heathen 
association. 

l*'or civil and bist,ori(;al jmrposes the Babylonian 
names of the months were now adojited. Of these, 

7 only are mentioned in the OT and the Apocrypha, 
viz. ; 

JVt«an(lsl iiio.), Nell ‘J', EsL 3". 

Sivan (3r(i mo,), Esl s'-*. 

Elttl (Cth ino ), Neh 1 Mac 14*'. 

Kislev (»th mo.), Zee 7*, Neh ll, 1 Mac 4“, 2 Mac 1®- ^ lO®. 

Tfhrth (lOth mo.), ICst 

Shebaf (llUi mo.), Zoc V, 1 Mac 1614. 

Adar (I2th mo.), Ezr flm, Esl :i7- m 8C*’. i Mac 7«. 4» 

2 Mac; ir.8«. 

Tlie other 5 mont hn were ; Jyyar (2nd mo ); Tammuz (4th mo.), 
cf. Ezk 814, where the name a))peur8 as that of a jjod ; Ab (5th 
mo.), Tinh-ri (7th mo.) , MarcheHhoan{i>\,\\ mo ). It wuh probably 
’lot till after the doHtriietion of the Temple by the Romans that 
the liabylonian nameH of the monthn were reKularlv employed 
in the religioiiB calendar. 

(3) Before the Exile, beyond the weekly festival 

of the Sabbath or the 7th day of the week, and 
the New Moon on the 1st day of the month, it is 
doubtful whether any sacred day or season was 
absolutely fixed (sec hWlTVALS AND Fasts [Heb.]; 
cf. Dt 16 with Lv 23), unless we are to .supjiose that 
the regulations of Lv 23 [H] iinjdy that some jiro- 
visions of the kind were made at the close of the 
monarchy. From tlas Priestly Code, including H, 
we find that a definite religious calendar was cer¬ 
tainly in use in the Second 'remplo. Thus we 
have', in addition to New Moons and Sabbaths, 
from the 14th to the 21 st of tin; 1st month the 
Feasts of Passover and Unleavened Bread (Lv 
23®**'), including also the sheaf-ollering on the 1st 
day ol the w'eek whic.h fell within this period (Lv 
2310-14). ,Seven weeks after the latter, on another 

Sunday falling within the 3rd month, was the 
Feast of Weeks (Lv 2 , 3 *'‘‘ 2 i)^ jn ^j^g p^mth 
were three important celebrations—the Feast of 
'I’rumpets on the Ist day (Lv ‘23''*^- Nu ‘Jfl*’®), 
the Gn‘at Day of Atonement on the 10th (Lv 
16. 23‘'*’**''*), and the Feast of Booths, 1.5th-22nd (Lv 

2334-38. 8» 48). 

Certain other fasts, which had come to be ob¬ 
served during the Exile (Zee 7’* ^ 8“*), commemor¬ 
ating, it is said, events connected with the siege 
and capture of Jerusalem, were no longer enacted 
hy law. On the other hand, some feasts were 
afterwards added, viz. that of Dedication, w'hich 
coiiiniemoratcd the re-dedication of the Temple 
alter its defilement by Antiochus Epijihanes 
(1 Mac 4“). This lasted for 8 days from the 
2.")th of the 9tb month (Kislev). 'l^he Feast of 
Nicanor, on the 13Lh of the Pith month (Adar), 
w'as appointed to celebrate the victory of .Indus 
over Nicanor (1 Mac 7"). The Feast of Purim, on 
the 14th and 1.5th of the same month, was, so it 
was said, aiipointed to commemorate the vengeance 
taken by tlie .lews on their enemies, as recorded in 
the Book of Esther ( 91 ®-“=*; but see Festivals and 
Fasts [Hob.]). 

Litbratiirk.—S chiaparelli, Astronomy in OT, Eng. tr., Oxf. 
1905, chs. vii.-ix. ; Landau, BeHraye zur Alterthuinskunde des 
Orients, Leniz. 18}i3-19(Ml: Cooke, North Semitic Inaeriptiom, 
Oxf. 1903; uillmanti, ‘ Ueber (Irb Kalonderweaen der Israeliten 
vor dem Bnb. lixil,’ in Monatsber. d. llerl Akad. der Wtseen- 
aehaften, 1882, jip. 914-935; Muss-Arnolt, ‘The Names of the 
Assyr.-Bub. Months and th'Mr Retiiiits,’ in JBL xi [1892] 72-94, 
1(MM76; Schurer,G./r3i.[i9011745ft.; Nowack, /..e/irf/.d. Ueb. 
Arch,, Kreib i. B., 1894, 1. 214 ff ; Benzingrer, Heb. Arch., ib. 
1894, p. 198ff.; I. Abrahams, art. ‘Time,’ In UDB iv.; artt. 
‘Chronology,’ ‘Day,’ ‘Week,’ ‘Month,’ ‘ Year,’ in EBi ; cf. also 
Lit. at end of art. Oaluidar (Jewish). F. H. WOODS. 
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CALENDAR (ludo-('liincHc). — T. AA'JSAM! 
(Coohiii-Cliina, Annam, —The i)eojdes of 

Frenclj Indo-fyliinu, as a ruJe, use a calendar of 
Indian oripn, altliou^h (Jhinese influenee (see 
Calendar [Chinese]) is clearly seen in the calen¬ 
dar that is petMiliar to the Annainese. 'I'here are 
three c^ycles employed by the Annainese to express 
their dates : the Jnodenary cycle, or cycle of the 
twelve animals (ox, tij^cr, hare, dragon, serpent, 
horse, K^wit, monkey, hen, dog, pig, rat), which is 
of Turkish origin ; * the denary cycle, the ten 
‘trunksof which have the names of the live 
elements and the live cardinal points; the repeti¬ 
tion of the lirst cycle live times, combined with six 
repetitions of the second, makes the great cycle of 
sixty years. 

The year is a lunar one, and is composed of 
twelve months of 29 and 30 days alternately, 
making 354 days ; to this they add a thirteenth 
intercalary month every three or four years arbi¬ 
trarily. In a period of 19 years there are therefore 
seven years with thirteen months. 

The first month of the year has alw'aya 29 days ; 


of melons (qua ng.)', the eighth, the month ol 
cinnamon ng,) ; the ninth, the month of ehrys- 
antiieiiiums (cuv ng.) ; the tenth, the month of 
rest {7ihdn ng. ) ; the eleventh, the month of the 
solstice {gia ng.) ; the twelfth, the month of offer¬ 
ings (M//m;.). 

'riie civil day begins at midnight, and contains 
12 hours, each equal to two hours ot our time. The 
last day of the month is called the ‘ day of dark 
ness’ (ad'i nJmt) —an allusion to the waning of the 
moon, 'riie Annainese night is often measured, 
according to the Chinese custom, by live, watches; 
the first Tiegins at 7 p.m., the second at 9 j>.m., the 
third at 11 p.m., the fourth at I a.in., the fifth at 
3 a.m. 

The farmers’ calendar in Annam, as in China, 
has, besides the four chief seasons, tweiity-foui 
smaller intermediary seasons. 

All Annainese almanac indicates, in short, the 
current year in the great cycle and in the othei 
two cycles; the full, incomplete, and intercalary 
(if there are such) montlis ; the day of the month, 
with its order in the year ; the name of the one ot 
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Year of Cycle. 


Name of Year. 

Translation. 


Era of 

Great 

Lesser 






Buddha. 

Era. 

Era 

Chnd.m k6f 

Ekashk 

(Pali, cka.<tftkn) 

Year of the Pig 

1 

31 

21 

1 

1» 

Tosdk 

(Skr. *do-sttkd) 

„ „ Rat 

2 

32 

22 

2 

,, 6hlnu 

Tr^isAk 

(P. tt'i-Hdbt) 

„ Ox 

3 

33 

23 

3 

„ kh(U 

Cfithvdshk 

(S. *<‘h(ffr<tt'~.saka ) 

,, ,, Tiger 

4 

34 

24 

4 

„ thus 

EntK'nsdk 

(P, panchd-sakn 

,, ,, Hare 

5 

35 

25 

6 

,, ri)H 

(^hasdk 

(P. chn-mika) 

„ ,, Dragon 

6 

3t5 

26 

6 

,, ntsdh 

SapA 

(S. sap[ta\ snka) 

„ ,, Serpent 

7 

37 

27 

7 

,, momi 

A tt/in.s'dk 

(P, atthit-finj.ii) 

„ „ Hoi se 

8 

38 

28 

8 

,, monie 

Nil/ifii)k 

(P. nana-snkd) 

,, ,, Coat 

9 

39 

29 

9 

f, vok 

Sainrktliishk 

\samTddhi-mka)^ 

,, ,, Monkey 

10 

40 

30 

10 

Chndm rokd 

Ekashk 


Y^car of the Cock 

1 

41 

31 

11 

,, 6?ia 

TomJe 

• •• 

.. Oog 

2 

42 

32 

12 

„ k6r 

Tr?.is(\k ^ 


Ihg 

3 

43 

33 

13 

ft 

U(!fliva.sf\k 


ft t> Ihlt 

4 

44 

34 

14 

,, ridrtif 

Pfiilrgs'dk 

••• 

„ Ox 

5 

45 

35 

15 

,, k/((d. 



,, „ Tiger 

6 

46 

36 

' 10 


Sufisdk 


,, ,, Hare 

7 

47 

37 

17 

ft 

Atf/i^ts'lk 


„ „ 1 iragon 

s 

48 

38 

18 

,, 7n.<{nh 



„ „ Serpi-nt 

‘1 

49 

39 

19 

„ rnomi 

Sanirrtfh isak 


ft »» Hoi .SI* 

10 

50 

40 

20 


in the Chinese astronomical year it begins on the 
22nd of Deiiember; in the civil year, it always 
begins between the 20th of January and the 19th 
of February. The month has a regular division 
into three decades, but this divi.sion is being gradu¬ 
ally superseded by the European division into 
weeks of seven days. 

As a general practice, the Annamese name their 
months by successive nuinhers from one to twelve 
(first month, second month, etc.). But there is 
another sy.stem of names, which is employed only 
in the literary world ; the first month is always 
designated by the number one (chin nguyet, ‘first 
month ’); the second is the month of flow'ers {hoa 
ngnyU) ; the third, the month of peaches ng.); 
the fourth, the month of plums (mot ny.); the 
fifth, the month of cakes (oo ng.); the sixth, the 
month of heat (t/ut* ng.); the seventh, the month 

1 See Edouard Chavannes, ‘ Le Cycle turc de* douze anlmaux,’ 
in Toung-pao, scries ii vol. vii. No. 1. 

In accordance with Chinese ideas, the denary cycle is 
regarded as having ten ‘heavenly trunks,’the twelve ‘earthly 
branches’ of which fonn tin* duodenary cycle. 

• Skr. Mamfddki-' conijiletion.’ 


the five elements or of the twenty-eight constella 
tions that corresponds to it; the accepted sign foi 
lucky and unlucky days ; the phases of the moon ; 
eclipses of the sun and moon ; the one of the 
twenty-four seasons of the year in which each 
month falls; the things that are permitted and 
forbidden on each day; and the days of civil observ¬ 
ance. For some years now, the Chinese-Annamese 
almanac has also indicated the corresponding day 
in the European almanac. 

Literaturr — A-f B (E Souvignet), VarUtig tonkinoises 
. . ..Hanoi, in():i, ‘Calondner imperial (Holing lich),* pp. 217-238, 
L. Cadidre, ‘ Exprcssim^popiilaires [annaiiiitesl pourdi^sigrier Ic 
temps,’ in Bulletin de VEcolejran^aiae d’Extrfime-Orient , u. 867. 

II. Cambodia. —In Cambodia there are in use 
three eras of Hindu origin, and three cycles that 
come from China. 

I. Eras.—There is r religious era, or ‘ era of the 
Buddha’ (Khmer urrtA ptlt sakrdc = Hkr. huddhn- 
snknrdja), dating from the death of the Buddha (543 
B.C.), which is commonly used in religious writings; 
a political or ‘great era’ (Khmer mahd mkrd6 = 
Skr. mahakikaraja), still used in the editing of 
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royal annals, wliic.Ii is tlio Hindu era named after 
&ttlca anti be^inninjj A.n. 7S ; a civil or ‘lessor 
era’ (Khmer i'ol .va/mic — Pali rhuUrtmknrajn), 
employed hy the Khmera in everyday actions, 
transactions, and corresjiondence, which is of 
astronomical orif^in, and dates from A.l>. 6H8. 

2. Cycles.—The priindpal cycle is that of the 

twelve animals (see above, L), with names as 
follows: ‘rat’; 6klmiy ‘ox’; kfialy ‘tiper’; 

(hdSy ‘hare’; row, ‘dragon’; msduy ‘serjieiit’; 
momi, ‘horse’; rnonu-, ‘goat’; vok, ‘monkey’; 
rokdy ‘cock’; chuy ‘dog’; kor^ ‘pig.’ The names 
of these animals are not Khmer, hut seem to belong 
to some dialect of the south of China. This cycle, 
repeated live times, is combined with a secondary 
cycle of ten years, the years in which arc distin¬ 
guished by means of ordinal numbers borrowetl 
fiom Pali. Tn other words, the aeries of the twelve 
animal-names (the principal cycle), rejieated live 
times in succession in the same order, gives a 
period of sixty years, which is divided into six 
decades (secondary cycles). It is the same system 
as the one hrougiit by China into Annam, exce]»t 
that the denary cycle is not named in the same 
way. The loregoing table gives an idea of the 
compositiiin of the Cambodian cycle. 

3. Year and months.—The Cambodians have a 

lunar year. It contains twelve months, of ‘29 and 
80 days alternately, with the following Indian 
names: (1) (Slcr. ch/iitra); (2) pisdk (Skr. 
vaik'ikhn) ; (3) 6es (Skr. jyeMha ); (4) (Indth (Skr. 
nadffha); (5) srd;» srd van a) ; (6) photrnhdt 

(Ski. hhddrapaikt)'y (7) dsor (Skr. ifuja); (8) 
kiifr'k (Skr. kdrttika ); (9) mOkosir (Skr. indrqa- 
sirsn) ; (10) hh (Skr. pausa) ; (11) m&kh (Skr. 
/Hflffha ); (12) phdlkiln (Skr. phCilgunn). 

The months are divided into two periods ol 
fifteen days : the period of the waxing moon (clear 
fortnight), and the jieriocl of the waning moon 
(dark fortnight). The lluddhistsof Cambodia keep 
the eighth and, more especially, the fifteenth day 
of each of these peiiods as holidays. 

The year begins in fV/ (March-April); but 
althougli the New Year festivals are celebrated in 
this month, it is the custom not to begin the year 
unt il the month olpinak (April-May), or sometimes 
even mdkosir (Nov.-l)ec.), in memory of the death 
of the lluddha. As the (’ambodian year has only 
8r)4 days in all, an intercalary month is inserted 
every three or four years by the koras, or royal 
astrologers, by doubling the month of dsdth 
(.Iune-.)uly); hence there is a first and a second 
dsdth [prathomosdth, tutiydsdth^^kv, pralhnmn'*-, 
tfrith/a-asddhn). A period of nineteen years thus 
♦'ontains seven years with thirteen months. 

4. Days.—’file names of the days are also of 
Indian origin: thnai^ dtit (Hkr. dditya), ‘Sun¬ 
day’; t. (idn (Skr. rhandra), ‘Monday^; t. arikdr 
(Skr. aogdrnka), ‘ Tuesday ’; t. put (Skr. hvdka), 
' WedncMlay ’ ; t. prnhas (Skr. hrhnspati), ‘Thurs¬ 
day ’; t. sok (Skr. hikra), ‘Friday^; <. Jrtw (Skr, 
sniiaL^chara), ‘ Saturday ’; no day is a holiday in 
it.self. 

5. Hours.—The Cambodians divide the day into 
two jinrts of twelve hours each: the part from 
t> a.m. to 6 n.m. is day, aid that from 6 p.ni. to 
H a.m. is night. In Cambodia, from 6 to 7 a.m. is 
1 a.m., 7 to 8 a.m. is 2 a.m., 11 to 12 mid-day is 
b a.m., mid-day to 1 ]).m. is 1 p.m., 1 to 2 p.m. 
IS 2 p.m., 5 to 6 p.m. is 6 p.m. The hour is divided 
into but, each of whicli is equal to live minutes, 
fhe night is sometimes divided into four watches 
{}fdm ; »Skr. yama, ‘\Natch’) of three hours each: 
the first from sunset to 9 p.m., the .second from 
9 ji.m. to midnight, the third from midnight to 
8 a.m., and the fourth from 3 a.m. till day-time, 
i.p. 6 a.m. 

1 TAWai** day.’ 


6 . Seasons.—The (’{imbodians have three seasom- 

(rodor, : (1) laiiiy season {rodoo jdi/n’n, kkt 

pruk rosft [=:Pali m.s\fa]); (2) cold season {rodOi 
romlr, khd rornho' i) ; (3) dry or warm season (rod6v 
prdn, r. kdau). 

7. Almanac.—The name given to the almanac in 
Cambodia is mahdsaiikrdn (Skr, niahdsrnukrdnti, 
‘great transit’). The Skr. exjuession samkrdvti 
is used to designate the jiassing of one sign of the 
zodiac into the next sign ; as the ‘ great transit’ is 
the one that marks the beginning of the new year, 
the derivation of the Cambodian expre.ssion is 
obvious. 

‘The floras, or ro\al aHtroInf^ern, arrani^e the Cambodian 
calendar year by year. I'or each month it j'ives tlie relation of 
till* days of tlie week to tiic Ist, Sth, and l.Stli days of tlie 
waxing moon (ko’t), to the 1st and 8th da\H of the waning moon 
(ro**), and to the last day of the month (kfir <la6). It is followed 
by a )>ublic notice giving \anous intorinution on the beginning 
of the year, and rules connected with the position of the dilTereiit 
orders of the State, with the temperature, rain, harvests, rise 
of the river, prices of coiuinodities, eclipses of the moon, and, 
lastly, fixing the initial da\ of the oassa, or retirement of the 
religious, during the rainy sea'.on.’ 

L. Finot (see Jiit. below), from whom these 
details arc borrowed, adds that the basis of the 
Cambodian almanac is Hindu, and that the very 
language it employs is a witness to the deep and 
persistent influence of Indian science. 

l.iTRiiATimie.— G. Jeanneau, ‘ Notice siir le calendner cara- 
bodgien,’ in Aniiuaire Ov la Vochinchine, 1870 ; ‘ Un Almanach 
eaiiil»odgicn.' tr. Ph. Hahn and L. Finot in Jifvnr Jiido- 
CftiHoise, Hanoi, 1904, pp i:W-l4.‘f; Moura, Vorahulaire 
Jranraia-cambodgien et camboiigien-franrais, I'aris, 1878, pii 
15-17. 

III. Champa .—It is probable that in ancient 
times the Chains, like their neighbours the Khrners, 
had a calendar of Hindu origin, but they have lost 
it and have also coinjdetely forgotten the i-aka era 
(A.l>. 78) which their ancestors employed in iri.scrip- 
tions. Nowadays they simply use the Cliinese- 
Annamese <'alen(lar for the needs of daily life, the 
only difference being that their year starts in 
April-May. 

I. Cycles.—(1) Sexagenary cycle. —The Chains 
adopted the Chinese-Aunamese sixty-year cycle. 

(2) Duodenary cyrh ,.— This is the cycle used for 
naming and calculating the years. The twelve 
year-names are borrowed from animals, but—a 
peculiarity which is worthy of remark—they are 
also the names employed in ordinary everyday 
language. The names of the twelve years are: 
{\) tikuh, ‘rat’; (2) kahav, ‘buffalo’ ; (3) rimauii, 
‘ tigei ’; (4) tapaiy, ‘ bare *; (5) nogarai, ‘ dragon ’; 
(6) anaihy ‘ little .serpent’; (7) asaih, ‘ horse’ ; 
{S)pahaiyy ‘ goat’ ; (9) krd, ‘ monkey ’; (10) mbnuk, 
‘ ben ’ ; (11) asdUy ‘ dog ’ ; (12) pabwSi, ‘ pig.’ 

(3) Eight-year cycle. —There is another Cham 

calendar^ ba.sed on the eight-year cycle, called 
trindu by the Javanese, and probably introduced 
into Champa by Musalman missionaries from .lava. 
In Java, the Javanese-MusalmHn civil year is 
lunar, and it originated from the Indian luni-solar 
year; hence it ililfered somewhat from the real 
Arabian lunar year. Efforts were made to bring 
tlie.se .years back to correspondence, and the means 
<*niployed was the windu, or cycle of eight years. 
Wo need not enter into details here, but it niay he 
noticed that in Java the years of the wmdu have 
the following Malaysian names: ahp, 'ehc, jlm 
awaly ji- or dze, ddl, be, wdu, jim ahir, and arc 
representeil by the Arabic letters: a, h, j, dh, d, 
by The Chains have the same names slightly 

modified : aliah, hak, jiinavnl, cei, dal, bak, wau, 
jimahir, and represent them by the same letters, 
though sometimes substituting h for h, and z for dh 
in their calendars, and often putting the figures 
1, 4, 6, etc., meaning 1st, 4th, (ith day, under the 

1 A pholotypic rpjiroduction of a perpetual Cham calendar 
will he found in the present wntAir’s article, ‘ liCsCbuniH niuaul- 
niaiiRdc I'Indo-Cbine,’ in liemie du memde rnusulman, April 1907, 
No. fi, p. 176 
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Arabic names of the days ahad^ arha\ ftnbt, etc,, 
instead of writing out the days of tlie Cham week 
in full. 

Ah the Chains cornhined their 12-year cycle 
with the windn, or 8-yeai cycle, the years in 
which are designated by Jellers, it follo\\s that 
three 8 - year hcnes and two 12 - year series 


two series was covered, in theory, by means of an 
embolisrnic year, and more simjdy by adopting the 
corrections of the Chinese-Annamese calendar. 

I’redictions based on coincidences of years and 
days, analogous to the ahgnra-Icasch^ of tlie Java¬ 
nese, take jdace among the Cliams. If, for instance, 
the ijycles of the ‘ rat ’ and the ‘ pig ’ coincide in 


Tahle of the Cham Duodenary Cycle. 


Order. 

! Animal i 
1 of i 

Cy,.|... 1 

J 

Uat 

2 

Iluiralo 

3 

'Pigci 

4 

Hare 

5 

Dragon 

' 6 

Serjicnt 

7 ' 

Horse 

8 

Goat 

' 9 

Monkey 

1 

Ckick 

11 

Dog 

12 

Pig 


Nature of Year, 


(full 

1 incomjilete 
j lull 

i incomplete 
f full 

) incornidcte 
/full 

\incomjilete 

/full 

\ incomplete 
I full 

1 inc-onuilcte 

\ iiuiomplete 
rfull 

\ incomplete 
rfull 

\ incomplete 
/full 

\ incomplete 
rfull 

\ iiicomjilete 
f full 

\ incomplete 


Letter of 
S-Year 
Cycle. 


d 

h 

b 

j 

w 

dh 

a 

d 

h 

b 

j 

w 

dh 

a 

<i 

b 

b 

j 

w 

dh 

2^ 


Ist Day of Waxing Moon. 


kuk 

som 

ahar 

saiicnr 

adif 

but 

PP, 

adit 

kuk 

sum 

1171 a r 

sancar 

ndit 

but 

PP. 

adit 

ktik 

sum 

an nr 

savrn? 

add 

but 

PP, 

adit 


‘ Friday ’ 

‘ Monday ’ 

‘ Tuesday ’ 

‘ Saturday ’ 

‘Sunday 
‘ Wednesday ’ 
‘ Thursday * 

‘Sunday’ 

‘ Friday ’ 

‘ Monday ’ 

‘ Tuesday ’ 

‘ Saturday ’ 

‘Sunday ^ 

‘ WediHJsday ’ 
‘ 'riiursday “ 

‘Sunday’ 

‘ Friday ’ 

‘ Monday ’ 

‘ 'Puesday ’ 

‘ Saturday ’ 

‘Sunday’ 

‘ Wednesday' 
‘ Thin sday ’ 

‘Sunday’ 


Seat of Year.* 


forehead 

eye 

eyebrow 

ear 

mouth 

nose 

liver 

mouth 

forehead 

eye 

eyebrow 

car 

mouth 

nose 

liver 

mouth 

loielu'ad 

eye 

eyebrow 

ear 

mouth 

nose 

liver 

mouth 


Table showing correspondence of Christian era, Musalrnan era (Hijra), kakn era, 
eight-year cycle (ww/^/a), and tivelve-j'ear cycle. 


Christian 

Era. 

Hijra. 

^aka. 

Eight-year Cycle. 

Twelve-year (\>cle. 

1900 

1317-18 

1822 

4. 6a 

dh 

1. 

tilmh 

‘ rat’ 

1901 

1319 

1823 

5. dal 

d 


kabav 

‘ huilalo’ 

1902 

1320 

1824 

6. bak 

b 

ii. 

riniauh 

‘ tig(;r ’ 

1903 

1321 

1825 

7. 7i’au 

w 

4. 

tapaiy 

‘ l»are ’ 

1904 

1322 

1826 

8. jim ahir 


5. 

7iogarai 

‘dragon’ 

1905 

1323 

1827 

1 . aliah 

a 

6. 

uld anaih 

‘ seriient ’ 

1906 

1324 

1828 

2. hak 

h 

7. 

asaih 

‘ horse ’ 

1907 

1325 

1829 

3. jit7i aral 

i 

8. 

pabaiy 

‘ goat ’ 

1908 

1326 

1830 

4. cci 

dh 

9. 

krdf 

‘ monkey ’ 

1909 

1327 

1831 

6, dal 

d 

10. 

77ibnuk 

‘ hen ’ 

1910 

1328 

1832 

6, bak 

b 

11. 

a'fdu 

‘dog’ 

1911 

1329-30 

1833 

7. V’au 

w 

12. 

pabwa 

‘pig’ 

1912 

1331 

1834 1 

8. jim ahir 

j* 

1. 

tikuh 

‘ rat ’ 

1913 

1332 

1835 

1. alinh 

a 

2. 

kabav 

‘ huilalo ’ 

1914 

1333 

1836 

2, hak 

b 

.3. 

rimauh 

‘ tiger ’ 

1915 

1334 

1837 

3. jtnnaual 

j 

4. 

tapaiy 

* hare ’ 

1016 

1335 

1838 

4. 6a 

dh 

5. 

nogarai 

‘dragon 

1917 

1336 

1839 

6. dal 

d 

6. 

uld anaih 

‘ serjjeni ’ 

1918 

1337 

1840 

6. hak 

b 

7. 

asaih 

‘ horse ’ 

1919 

1338 

1841 

7. wau 

w 

8. 

pabaiy 

‘goat ’ 

1920 

1339 

1842 

8. jtinakir 


9. 

krd 

‘monkey’ 


brought round a coincidence of the first two 
terms of the scries, namely, tikuk, ‘rat,’ and nliah 
(=alif),a. 

The discrepancy that had arisen between the 


1 A coitK-idence resrr.rded as of good augury In a month Ih that 
of afigara (.Skr. aAgnraka), * Tueuday,’ a day of the aeveii days’ 
week, with kliwoni the last day of the Malayo-Polynesian week. 
The months with no aiigara-kasih are unlucky. 

" Referring to the body of Muhammad. 
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year and days, tlierp will be a great number of 
birtbs that year, and flocks and herds and rice in 
abundance : under the opposite conditions the year 
will be unlucky. 

2 . Months.—'Fhe Cham year, whether full or 
incomj[)lete, is divided into twelve lunar months; 
it begins in April-May. The lirst ten mouths are 
simply distinguished hy numbers, while the last 
two have special names of Indian origin. 

The Barn, or Musalman, Chams borrowed the 
names of their lunar months from the Arab.M wit h 
slight alterations. The lunar months of both 
jieoples, Avhich have alternately 30 days (full 
month) and ‘J9 days (incomplete month), are 
divided into two fortnights, according as the nmon 
is waxing or waning -the second fortnight some¬ 
times counting lifteen, .sometimes fourteen days; 
but, owing to complication.s which are not easy to 
exjdain, the days of the mouths of the Brfthmanist 
Chams do not coincide with those of the Mu.salman 
Chams. Official documents are dated according to 
the days of the Annamese month. 

3 . Days.—The Chains have «»ur week. The 
names of the seven days correspond exactly to 
ours, aie of Sanskrit origin, and are horroweil 
from the planets. 'I’he Mu.salman (.'hams, esjteci- 
ally in CUimbodia, sometimes use the names of the 
days of the Arabian week with modifications. 

(a) Week of the Brahmanist ('hams: 1 . adit 


5 . Mystical speculations of the Chams con¬ 
cerning the calendar.—According to tlie mystical 
speculations of the Musalman Chams, which are 
adojited also by the Brahmanist Chams, each year 
of the cycle comes from a part of the body of 
Muhammad. The year of the Bat, e.g., comes 
from the left ear, the year of the Builalo from the 
left nostril, the year of the 'I'iger from the right 
€;ar, etc. Allah cicated the year of the Serpent 
first of all; among the months Kaniudan was lirst, 
among the days yanmC ‘ h'riday.’ The lir.st three 
•lays of lunation arc prc'^ided ovei by the three 
favourite wives of Mnhammail, 'I'he seven days 
of the week come from the seven jiarts of the 
Prophet’s body; the first four Muhammadans— 
Ubakar (Abfi Baler), Umar ('Umar), Uthamon 
CUthman), and Ali (’Ah) are the angehs of 
Allah’s glory and the four imarnu of the cardinal 
points. The watches of the night or day are male 
or female. Of the hours of day the hrst comes 
from Allah; the second from Muhammad; the 
third from Gabriel; the fourth from 'All; tlie 
[ fifth from Plnvatimoh (Fatima); the sixth from 
(^asan; the seventh from I,lnsain ; the eighth 
comes back to Allah. 'I'he thiity days of the 
month come from the thirty teeth of Adam ; the 
ujiper jaw is the origin of tlie fifteen days of the 
waxing moon, the lower jaw gives the lifteen days 
of the waning moon. Adam's other two teeth are 


Months of Brahmanist Chams. 


Mouths of Musalmkn Chams. 


1 . fmlan sa 

2 . bulan dina 

3. bulnn kldu 

4. bulnn pak 
,*>. bulnn linio 

6 . bulan narn 

7 bulan tijuh 

8 bulan dnlapnu 
j 9. bulan salapan 

1 ( 1 . bulan sajtluh 
I 11 . bulnn pvui4 
I 12 . bulan mak 


Fii^t month. 
Second month. 
Third month. 
Fourth month. 
Fifth month. 

Sixth month. 
Seventh month. 
Eighth month. 
Ninth mouth. 
'I'enth month. 

Piia.s (Skr. pnusn)? 
Mak (.Skr. mug ha). 


1 . muharrom 

2 . suJcphwor 

3. rabl ulaval 

4. rnb'i ul a/iir 

5. jamodi lula 

6 . jamodi ahir 

7 . rajap 

8. sabnn 

9. ramovnn 

lU. &aphwol, sakoal 

11 . dtd kaidnk 

12. dul huji 


(Arab, uiuharrttm), Mubariani. 
(Arab. s<tfar), Safar. 

(Arab. rnbVu 'l-nunual), Kabi' I. 
(Arab. rnbVu 'l-akhir), Kabi' ii. 
{Aruh. jumada ’l-vld), dumada I. 
(Arab, jumada 'l-ukhrd), J umada II. 
(Aral), rajab), Kajab. 

(Arab, sha'bcin), Slia’brm. 

(Arab, ramaddn), Kaniadan. 

(Arab, xhnuwnl), Shauwal. 

(Arab, dhu'l-qa da), Dhul-tja'da. 
(Arab, dhii'l-hijja), Dhul-hijja. 


(Skr. aditya), ‘ Sunday ’; 2. som (Skr. soma), 
‘Monday’; 3. annr (Skr. nugarnka), ‘Tuesday’; 
4 . but (Skr. budha), ‘ Wedne.sday ’; 5. Jip (Skr. 
jiva), ‘Thursday’ ; 6 . .iuk (Skr. .4ukra), ‘ Friday’; 
7 . (Skr. Annai.4rharn), ‘Saturday.’ 

(b) Week of the Musalman Chams: 1 . d/uit 
(Arab, al-alutd ); 2, ohanni (Arab, dl-ithnain ); 
3. asnlnsak (Arab, ath-thaldsd '); 4. roM)ad (Arab 
al-arba') ; 5. ke.mis (Arab, al-khamvt) ; 6 . jumat 
(Arab. al jTnn'a), ‘ day of Assembly ’; 7. sabat, 
ibtto (Arab, as-sabt), ‘ Sabbath day.’ 

4. Hours. — The day is divided into twelve hours, 
each equal to two hours of our time. One text 
even says that a day and night contain eight hours 
(each). The hours are reckoned from the first 
cock-crow ; those betw'een sunset and sunrise are 
called ‘night hours,’ and correspond to the live 
watches of the night. 

The hour again is divided into eight parts, each 
equal to our J hour. The time is told by means of 
expressions like ‘the cock crows’ = 1 a.m. ; ‘the 
cock jumps to the ground’ = 2 a.m. ; ‘the sun is 
risen ’=6 a.m.; ‘the sun is a perch above the 
horizon ’=6.30 a.m., etc. The twelve hours of the 
day are also reckoned by giving each the name of 
one of the animals of the cvale—tuk tikuh, ‘hour 
of the Rat ’; tuk kabav, ‘ hour of the Buffalo ’; 
tuk rimauh, ‘ hour of the Tiger,’ etc. 

1 Of. the Malaysian bulan puwasa (-Skr. upavdaa), 'the 
month of faatin^,' ‘ the fast of ltama4an ' 
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the seats respectively of IauiI Muhammad and 
Lord 'Ali, etc. The root of all these speculation.s 
must lie in Islam. 

Litkratitrk. —E. Aymonier and A Cabaton, Diet. Ham- 
fran^aa. Pane, 19im, p. xxixlT.; A. C.ibaton, Nouoellet 
Reehrrehes mr les Chains, PuriH, 1901, p. ll.'Ur., al-<o ' bee CluirnH 
niueulmane de rindo-Ulunc franvaibe,’ in Itemie du inonde 
muaulman, vol. ii., April 1907, No 6; E. M. Durand, ‘Notes 
eur les Cbaois,’ in Bulletin de I'&cole fram^aise d'Extrtine- 
Orient, July-lJec. 1907, p. 33*211. 

IV. Laos, —The Tiaotian.s have a calendar very 
like that of the Siamese, which is also the calendar 
of the Khmers, and is of Indian origin (see above, 
II. [Cambodia], and CALENDAR [Siame.se]). 

I. Eras.—'ri»e.se are the same as among the 
Siamese and the Cambodians.’ 

3. Cycles.—The Laotians give to the animals of 
the duodenary cycle names very like those adopted 
by the Siamese, and not belonging to the every¬ 
day language. The names they use to denote tlie 
years of the denary cycle are ordinal numbers from 
Pali. 

3 . Years and months.—The Laotian year is 
lunar, begins in December, and contains twelve 
months of 29 and 30 days alternately. In a series 
of three years, the first has 354 days, the second 
has 355 days, and the third is a compensating year 
with thirteen mouths = 384 days. It is the duty 

1 Laotian, which is a Tai dialect like Siamese, bears so close s 
resemblance to the latter that the art. OAiiitNDAR (Siamese) may 
be referred to for the technical expressiona. 
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of the honzett to jirraii;4e flic calcmiar so that llic 
festivals sliall hill at then piojicr sc;w>ns, ariiJ to 
deterruiiic, how many days the iiiteicalary niuiitli 
is to have. U'hib is done witli<tui hvcil rules, and 
aecordiii}' to the iiceessitios of the case. 

Tlie rnontliH have no special nuiiies, hut are 
merely nuiiihered in onlcr from one to twelve, as 
in Siam. The month is tlivided into two periods of 
fifteen days; f hcei<jhth, aim ospei-ially the lifteenth, 
day of each penod of the waxin/' oi waning; moon 
is a holiday ; hence the growin;^ custom in Laos of 
reckonin^f by wetdvs. 

4. Days. -'I'liese are the same as anionf; the 
Siamese and ranibodians: 1. vAn^ (=dny) thit 
(Siam, iulu ftfhit); 2. vAri. ^an (Siam. v. /An)', H. 
vAn khnii (Siam. v. dukhan); 4. vdn phut (Siam. 
V, philt); Ci. mUi pdhat (Siam. v. prarutt); 6. ran 
snk (Siam. r. suk) ; 7. vdn snu (Siaiii. v. sdo). ]'dn 
thit (Sunday) always apjiears four times every 
month ; a day is sometimes added and sonietinics 
omitted, in order to make the eighth and fifteenth 
days of the waxing or waning moon always fall on 
a Sunday. 

5. Hours.—The Laotians, like the Khniers and 
Chums, reckon their Jioiirs by dividing the <lay^ info 
two parts of twelve hours e.acb ; from 6 a.iri. to 
6 p.m. is day, and from 6 ]i.m. to 6 a.m. is night. 
Mi<l-day <h>i responds to the end of the sixth hour 
of the (lay ; midnight to the end of the sixth hour 
of the night. 'I'liis is the Siamese .system ; formerly 
the dny (from sunrise to sunset) was divided into 
eight mam (d‘ hours’ length, and mid-day corre¬ 
sponded to the fifth mum. A vinm wa.s equal to 
ten hat, or ahout nine minutes of our time: a bat 
was equal to ten nathi, and a nathi almost equal to 
five and a half seconds of Eurojiean time. 

laTKicATCRK.—6'otto«m«»n<>nt gf.nfral de I’Jndo-Chiiif : Aotfre 
.mr le Laoa fran^'ais, ])ubliHlied at tfio coniitiaiui of Paul 
Ilounicr, (Sovernor-deiieral of Indo-China, by the go\ortuiiK 
staff of Laos, under the dirortum of Lieut.-Col. Touriiier, 
Ut'Hident Superior, Hanoi, lUOU, pp. 180-188 ; Pionmer, ‘Notes 
Hiir la rhroiiologie ci raatrulugiu au Hiaui et au J.iaoB,’ Anthropos, 
ill. 4811-607. 

V. Northern Tong king.—T here is a miuss of 
little know'll ethnic grouns, more numerous than 
important, ranged on the iiorders of Tongking and 
China, China and Laos, and Lao.sand Burma, which 
are classed together in Krencli Indo-China under 
the adiiiinist.rafion of flie military territories of 
Tongking and, in the ca.se of h very small portion, 
umler that of Northern Laos. These peopk*. seem 
reducihle to a few ethnic groups ; 'riheto-Burmaii, 
South Mongolian, and Iiuionesian. We may men¬ 
tion the Tais or Pou-Tais (divided generally into 
white, hlack, and red) and Noa-Tais; the Poii-Dn, 
the Yun ; tlie Man, the Mo, the Pa-Teng, the 
Ko-Lao, tlie l^olos, etc. They all use the Chine.se 
or Laotian calendar more or less according to 
locality. Alongside of, and a degree helow, these 
mixed peoples of the frontiers of Tongking are 
several semi-savage groups, possibly alKiriginal, 
called hy their neighbours of Annam, Cambodia, 
and Laos respectively 7)101, phnon, or khd, i.e. 
‘savages.’ These peoples, who are slow'ly tending 
to disapjiear, are continually being driven back 
into the mountains ami iiniuiltivated parts of the 
country by the forward progress of the more civi¬ 
lized races surrounding them, and have scarcely 
begun to he the object of .serious study. They 
have the vaiious names of Bahnars, Sedang.s, 
Jarais, Kalangs, Churns, Uongaos, Bolovens, 
Lov6s, Samirs, Pors, Kiiy Dek, etc. Tliey do 
nol seem to have a fixed calendar; all their com¬ 
putation of time is oral, empirical, and purely 
agrnultural, based on the return of the jirincipal 
seasons of nun and drought, and the sowings and 
harvests^ that bring round the return of certain 
rites. The year is lunar, the day is divided into 
several parts, according to the position of the siin 


01 to the variou.s occupations, and the tune is told 
hy iii(*an.s of such expie.s.sioii.s as ‘at the lirst, or 
.second, cock-crow,’ ‘siinnse,’ ‘sunset,’ ‘ when chil¬ 
dren go to bed,’ ‘after a lirst sleep,’ ‘ tbc lime of 
smoking a pipe,’ * tlie time of cooking rice,’ etc. 

Litkraii'KK — E Lunet de Lajonqniere, Ethnotirapfiic du 
Tonkin Kfptfnti iimnl . ., 1‘aris, li»t)(j (an iinport.int, place ih 
jCUL-ii III tins volume to the parth iiiii>ul)lislie(l uorks of 
(kmiinandant Horiifac.v); Bomfacy. ‘ Lcs Uioupch ethnnjiiPH 
ilii baMsiii de la Jli\i6re Noire,’ in /i.S'/l/’, .Mb .lulv 1007, and 
‘ Alo/iofrrapliie lies MaiiH, l)a)-l{an, (!6e ou SiVn^',' 111 Jirv indo 
(hinoi‘, 1 ', l')0.s. Nos. S4-h6 , tlounsboure. Diet hahnitr-Jtanoint, 
Honirkong, IhSll. A CAltA'roN. 

CALENDAR (.Tajianese).—The Japane.se have 
several ways of reckoning tlie days, inonLlis, years, 
and other periods, 'riiey have hotli .solar and lunar 
time ; Japanese, Chinese, and Occidental time; two 
national calendars, and several special periods ; so 
that they have lil.(ually *a time for everything,’ 
ami, in some eases, they are very particular to do 
a ecitaiii thing on ‘time.’ Of the tw'o Japanese 
calendars, one reckons from the mythological 
founding of the Jujianesc Empire by Jimnin 
'reiiiio in 660 li.C., and i.s known as kit/en (history- 
beginning) ; and the other is the system of special 
periods calhul itoiffo. 

1. In the old style of reckoning, the years w'eie 
named a(;cording to the tw'elve signs of the Chinese 
zodiac, taken in eon junction wdth the ten ‘ celestial 
stems ’ (j)kkff7i), obtained by dividing into two parts 
each of the five elements (w’ood, file, earth, metal, 
water). These elements are known in Japanese as 
ki, hi, fsuchi, ka (lor kane), and 7iuzu ; and the 
subdivisions are calU*d e (or ye.) and to, of which 
the fornici is said to rejirescnt the active element 
and the latter (he pas.sive elemeni,. Bein’s expla¬ 
nation is as follows: ‘ They [the Japanese] distin¬ 
guish accordingly (with special Chinese signs) 
ki-no-ye, wood in general, and ki-no~to, workecl 
wood ; hi-no-ye, natural lire (of the sun, volcanoes), 
and hi-no-fo, domestic lire ; t,<i7ichi-no-ye, raw earth, 
and tsuchi-no-to, manufactured earth ; ka-no-ye, 
native metal, and ka-tto-to, worked metal; mizu- 
no-ye, running w’aler, and mizii-no-to, stagnant 
w’ater.’ 'Phis will all he made clear by reference 
to the table on ]». 115. 

2. Thu lunar year was divided into 12 months of 
2!) or JO ilays each, and thus contained only 354 or 
355 days ; hut this discrepancy from the solar year 
w'as made up hy adding to certain years of every 
lunar cycle an intercalary month of varying length. 
An intercalated year contained 383 or 384 days. 
The months were named numerically, as follows : 


Ichigatm 

First Moon 

[or NhOgatru . 

. True MoonJ. 

Figatgu . 

Second Moon. 

Sangatfu. 

Third Moon. 

Shigatsu . 

Fourth Moon. 

OogaUni 

. Fifth Muon. 

Rnkngatm 

. Sixth Moon. 

Shidiigatmi 

. Seventh Moon. 

Hachigatnu 

. Eighth Moon. 

Kugatsu . 

. Ninth Moon. 

Jugatm . 

. Tenth Moon. 

Juichigatsu 

. Eleventh Moon. 

Jumgatm 

. Twelfth Moon. 


The months had also poetical, hut no less prac¬ 
tical, appellations, as follows: 

1. JUutmki (Social month), Umutsuki (Birth month), or 

Tarv-zvki (Kldont-son month). 

2. Fwaragi (Putting on new clothes). 

3. Yayui (Great growth). 

4. Uznkt (JIarc month), or Mugi-aki (Wheat harvest) 

6. Satmki (Karlj muon). 

6. JUinazukt (Waterless month fperlod of drought]). 

7. Fumizuki (Uice-hlooming month, or Composition niontli], 

8. Ilatnuki (licafy month), or Tmkimi-zuki (Moon-vicwiiip 

month ).i 

9. Nagatsuki (Long moon), or Ktkiizuki (Chrysanthemum 

iiioiitb). 

i Or Jiia-agan-zuki (Month when the nee comes up), or 
Mmnitiziiki (}'ied-lea\eB month) 
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10. Kannazitki ((iodloss month),> or Koharu (Little SpringX*^ 

11. Shiinotsuki (Fmst month), or Vo;iet8t4 (Sunny month) 

12. Shiiram (Fimshiiii'-uj' month), or Gokngetint (IjiiHt moon). 

Th« apjiropriiitene.ss of the.se names will be more 

eviilent if one bears in mind tlial the New Year of 
the lunar calendar bcj;ins fioin 3 to (» weeks later 

than January I. 

3. The lour seasons of spring, summer, autumn, 
and winter were lecognized; and there were 24 
period.s** of 14 or lb days each, which to a great 
extent indicated tlie weather, and which the farmer 
carefully followed in ]ilanning his labours. These 
were as follows, beginning in Februar}’, about the 
time of the beginning of tlie New Year (Old (’al.): 

Fehruarj’ 
March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 


1. Riini/iun (UiHt‘ of Spring) 

2. Unut (Itam Water) 

3. (AwulvL'ning of Iiiscds) 

4. Shumhmi (Vernal Kquinox) 

6. Scinwi (Clear arnl Ilright) . 

6. Koku-v (Ccr»*al Kam) . 

7. Ihkka (Kiae of Summer) 

8. Shi'mian (Little Killing) 

0. Bun/ni (dram m Ear) . 

10. (ieii/it (Summer Soletice) 

1]. *S'Ao.s7i(> (l,ittle Heat) 

12. Tautho (Great Heat) 


otlicial holiday, and with mnm‘s adapted Irom the 
Occidental names, as follows 

yic/nj/iVn^ . . . (SiiM-day)—Sunday. 

Getituiiobi . . , . (.Mi)()n-da.\)--.Mondav. 

Kway»bi .... (Mars-dii\) —'I'lie'^daN. 

Suiyiibi . . . (Mercury-da.\)- WI <liieHda\ 

Mokuybbi .... (.hippiu r dav)---Vhursday. 
Kinyubi .... (Veims da\)--Ki Idas. 

Doi/bln . . . (Saturn-da>)“Saturda\. 

There was, moreover, ansithcr division ol the 
month more or le.ss common even at the pre.'-(*nl 
day. l*y it each month is divided into three 
)»eiiods, called jun, of about ten days, known as 
jojun, chujun, ainl tjt'jun (ujijier, iniildle, and low'cr 
decatles). 

5. The days of each month were named, not only 
in numencal order, but al.so according to the sexa¬ 
genary tables mentioned above in connexion with 
the names of the y<>ars in ‘a cycle of Cathay.’ 
And the latter names were perhaps more im¬ 
portant than the numencal ones, because, ac- 
<;ording to these special names, a day \vas judged 
to be either lucky or unlucky for particular 
event.s. 


SYNor.SIS OF THE SEXAGENAIIV CyCLK. 



’ I August. 

' j- September. 

( October. 
November. 
December. 

I January. 

4. In Old Japan the week was unknown ; and it 
was not/ until the present era [Meiji] that the irhi- 
roku, or holidays on the ‘ ones’ and ‘sixes’ of each 
month,'* w'ere introduced. This was speeilily aban¬ 
doned for the week system, with Sunday as an 

1 The Shinto gods (kami), except Ebisu (god of wealth), who 
is deaf and doe.s not hear the Hummons, were all supposed to 
leave the other parts of tiie country and to assemble in ‘ animal 
conference' in their uncestrul luune of Idzumo. And as the 
gods had thus neglected tiieir usual business of watehmg over 
the people, it w'as not considered of any use to offer prayers 
or sacritlees, ami lliat month was ealled kami-naki-ttukt, or 
kami-na-zuki, or kanna-zuki. 

2 Corresponding to ‘ Indian summer.’ 

» There were also 72 periods, more minute. i 

* 1st, Otb, 1 Jth, Kith, 2lHt, :n-( 


13. Itwshu (llise of Aiitumii) 

14. iS7tos/m (liiimt of Heat) 

15. 77«*■«»■() (While Dew) . 

16. Shubun (Autumnal Equinox) 

17. A'ttwro (Cold Dew) 

18. Sbkb (P’rost P'ali) . 

19. Ritto (Rise of W inter) . 

20. .Sr/iCffefsM (Little Snow) . 

21. 7'rto.rf<i« (Great Siiuw) . 

22. '/’up (W’lnter Solstice) . 

23. (Little ('old) . 

24. 7>«tfca7i (Great (Juld) 


6. The hours were named lioth nunmrically and 
zoologically. The first plan was as follow’s : 
Kokfmvtiru-iloki (nintli hour) . 11 p.m.-l a.in. and 11 a.m,-l p.m. 
l'ar«i(-<7o7:i (eighth hour) . 1-3 a.ni. ami p.ni. 

Nanatsu-duki (seventh liour) . 3-5 a.m. and p in. 

Mxtlsu-dokt (sixth hour)'** . 6-7 a m. and p.iu. 

Jtttitmi-doki (fifth hour) . 7-9 a.m and p.m. 

l'o/Ku-d«A;i (fourth hour) . 9-11 a m and p m 

With reference to this old-fashiom-d w.iv ut marking the 
hours, we quote further words of explanation from (’liamherlain’s 
7 ’Ai«< 7» (p. 470): 

‘ W'hy, it will be asked, did they count the hours b.-ickwards? 
A case of Japanese topsy-turvydom, we suppose. But tlu'u why, 
as there were six iiours, not count from six to one, instead of 
beginning at so arbitrary a number as nine V 'I'lie reason is 
this: Three preliminary strokes were always struck, in order 
to warn peojde tliat tlie hour w'ns a>)out to he sounded. Hence, 
if the nuinhers one, two, and three li:id been used to denote any 
of the actual iioiirs, confusion might have arisen between them 
and the preliminary strokes—a ( ontusion aiialot;ous tbai 
which, in our own still imperfect method of stiikiiig tlie bou), 
leaves us in doubt wiietlier the single stroke we liear is iiair-)inst 
twelve, one o'clock, lialf-past one, or any other of tlie iiumerouH 
halMiniirs.’ 

1 Tliese names are directly derived from the names of tlic 
planets. 

" In reckoning the hours, a distinction was sometimes made 
between the morning and evening, as follows: ake-mutsu 
(C a.in )and kure-mutsu (»! p.ni.). 
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We nmy add that this style of coniputatioii is based on mul¬ 
tiples of ‘ nine ’ (1 x 0^9, 2x9=18, 8x9 = 27. 4x9 = 36,5x9=46, 
6x9 = 54), and in each cast- the ‘tail ’ figure of the product was 
chosen as the name of the hour (9, H, 7, 6, 5, 4) 

Tlu' secoTifl jilan, based upon the heavenly 
inena^^erie, was as follows 
1. Hour of tlio lut, 


3. 


.. Ox. 

,, Tiger, 

„ Hare, 

,, Hragoii, 
,, Horpeiit, 
.. Hoist, 
loilt, 


, MoiiK(*\ 
, Cock, 

, Hog. 

, lioiii. 


11 p.m.-l a m 
1-3 a. in 
8 r> a in. 

6- 7 a.m. 

7- 9 a.iu. 

9-11 tt.m. 

11 a. in -1 p in. 

1 -8 p III. 

8- 5 p.ni. 

5-7 p.m. 

7-9 p.m. 

9- 11 p.m. 


liy boLli oi tlie.se sy.siein.s, each ‘hour’was li.Ni 
minute.s in len}j;t.h ; 1ml it was also divided info 
jokolcti and (jRkokv (ujipe.r and lower koku), each of 
wdiii li wa.'' lliiis equivalent to GO niinule.s. 

'riii'ie i.s al.Ho a division of the night into watches 
(jto), live 10 number, as follow's : 

Shnko, J'lrHt WaU'h—Fifth Hour, 7-9 p.in. 

Siki‘, Second VVattih—Fourth Hour, 9-11 p m 
Sftnhii, M’hird Watch Ninth Hour, 11 p in -1 a.m. 

S/iilco, Fourth Watch—liighth Hour, 1-8 a.m. 

(^oko, Filth Watch—.Seventh Hour, a.m 

7. Festivals and holidays dmnaiul .some attention 
in connexion w'ith the calendar. 

'I’iie go-sekku, or live festivals, were, and are, 
carefully observed, although their dates liave been 
cliangiMl to lit the new solar calendar, 'riiey fell 
on the first ^ (or, a.s some say, seventh) day of the 
lirst month, tlie third day of the tliird month, the 
lifth day of the lifth month, the seventh day of 
the seventh month, and the ninth day of the ninth 
mouth. They have various naiiicK, of which the 
mo.st general are those inad(‘ from the naim‘s of 
the months, such as Slu'igat^n-no-Sekku (Fir.st 
Moon’.s b'estival), etc. Hut the.se names are not 
so commonly u.sed as more specilie ones, which 
de.scnhe more or less jiartieularly the nature of the 
festival. For instance, the festival tif the Third 
Mont h is well knowm as ,/Onu-n(t-Srkku (the CJirls’ 
FestiMil), 01 llmarnatsuri (Dolls’ Festival); that 
of the lifth month is the famous Tangn-no-Sekku 
(till' Hoys’ Fe.stival), or Nuhori-no-tie.kku (Banner 
h’estival); that of tlie seventh month is commonly 
e.4illed J'fniffhafa-no-Sokku (Festival of the Stai 
Ve};a) ; while lliat of the ninth mouth i.s calleil 
(Indian Summer Festival), or Kikn- 
ito-Srkku {(dirysanthemum Festival). Moreover, 
the dills’ Festival is also called Mojiio-no-Sekka 
(I'oaeh Fe.stival), and the Boys’ Festival is called 
ShohU’Tio-SckkK (Sweet Flag l^estival).^ 

'I'lie national liolidays are a.s follows : 

Shihii/iat . . .lanuary 1. 

(ienji-sm . . January 3. 

Komn Tennu Sat ... . January 80. 

Kxijen-srtfty . . ... February 11. 

Shiinki Korn Sai . . . (about) March 21, 

J iminv Tmiii) Sai . ... Aprils. 

Shiiki Koret Sat . . . . (about) Septoniber 24. 

Kannarnr Sai . . . . October 17. 

Tencho-xftm .November 8. 

Niinatne Sai . November 23. 

S/iihuhai iiiuans ‘ fonr-sides-w'orship,’ i.e. from 
the four fioints of the compa.ss, or from all sides. 
Gcnji-sai moans ‘ first-beginning-festival.’ Tencho 
sr.tau is the Emperor’s birthday. Kigen-setsu was 
originally a festival in honoin of the ascension of 
dimmu, the first Em]>eror, to the throne, and was 
thus t,he anniversary of tlie establishment of the 
Did Emjiire ; hut it is now’ observed also as the 
celebration of the pnmiulgation of the Constitution 
(Feb. 11, 1880), and is thus the anniversary of the 
ofitahlishmenl of the New’ Empire. The Jimmu 
Ttmiio Festival, on April 3, is the so-called anni- 
ver.siiry of the death of the Emperor Jimmu. The 
Kannmne Festival in October celebrates the offer- 
1 Orignmllv so established in the reign of the Emperor Uda 
(A.D. 888-897). 

- See also the present writer’s xfaparxeae Floral Calendar, and 
J. Oonder’s elaborate paper in TASJ, vol. xvii. pt. ii. pp. 1-96. 


ing of first-fruits to the ancestral deities, and the 
Nuname Festival in Novemher celebrates the 
tasting of those first-fruits by the Emperor. ’I’he 
Spring and Autumn Festivals, in March and Sep¬ 
tember, aie adaptations of the Buddhist equinoctial 
festivals of the dead, and are especially 

ohserve<l for the w^orshipof the Inifierial ancestors. 
I’he Emjieror Kbmei was the father of the pre.sent 
Fmipeior, Mutsu llito, and reigned from 1847 to 
18G’7. The IGth of January and July were and still 
aie special holidays for servants and appiciitiees. 
The 17th of each month is a regular holiday for 
Tokyo barbers. 

Another special oci’asioii is that known as 
Sntsiibmi, w’hich directly marks the end of winter 
ami indirectly the end of the year. Theoretically, 
the two should coriespond, but the.y do so only 
once in a few years. And yet Setsuhti7i is a kiml 
of ‘ New' Year’s Eve’ and is an important festival. 
It is the time when beans arc scattered around 
in every house to si;are away the devils, and the 
follow'ing formula is also supposed to he oflective : 

0-7^1 wit wto:^ Fitku vta uchi, 

‘Out with tlie devils: In with good fortune.’ 
This is also the oeeasion when ‘ each person present 
eats one more DieanJ than the number of the year.s 
of his age.’ The food eaten then is known as 
azukitneahi, and consists of red beans mixed w ith 
rice. 'I’his was likewise eaten in olden times on 
tlie 1st, 15th, and 28th of each month, which were 
the ‘ three days ’ {sanjitm.) then regularly observed 
as fioliday.M. l'’or a /uller de.scriplion of Setsufmn, 
see H<*arti’.s Glimpses of Unfaimhar Japan, vol, ii. 
PI*. 498 503 ; and for interesting notes on the New 
Year’s Festival, see pp. 493-498 of the same volume. 

8 . A few words of ex]ilanatioTi of tlie system of 
ncftgd may be interesting. Those eras do not 
regularly, hut only occasionally, eorre.sponil w'itli 
the ieigu‘< of the Em]terors, hecanse ‘a new one 
was elioseii whenever it wvim deem<*d iiceessary to 
commemorate an auspicious or ward oil’ a malign 
event ’ Hut heieafter t)ic era will correspond with 
the leign of an ICinperor. 'I’lie names of some of 
lh(‘.se eras are quite famous, like the Elizabethan 
or the Victorian Fra in English hisl^ory. As 
the liist era Avas a time of great reforms, it is 
know'll as the ’I’aikwa Keforniation ; the Engi era, 
in the tenth century, is celebrated for important 
legislation; the Dtuirokn era, in the .seventeenth 
century, aaus ‘ a period of great activity in various 
arts’; and the Tempo era, of recent days, was 
‘the la.st brilliant period of feudalism before its 
fall.’ Tliis name Avas also given to the largo 8 -rm 
piece coined 111 that era. The Wado era, in the 
fourteenth century, Avas so named on account of 
the discovery of copper; and the second eia, 
Uakuehi, eommeniorates a ‘ Avhite pheasant’ pre¬ 
sented to the Emperor. The jiresent era is knoAvn 
as Mciji, wdiieh means ‘enlightened rule.’ The 
names of these periods are formed by the various 
coinliinations, more or less appropriate, of 68 
Chinese words of good omen. 

9 . An ex])lanation is necessary coneerning the 
Japanese tiietJio<l of reekoning, wliich i.s ‘ inclusive.’ 
Moreover, in the ea.s(‘ of ages, the eoinputation 
A\’as made from Ncav Year’s Day, Avhieh thus be¬ 
came a kind of national birthday, as the birthday 
of the individual Avas not considered of sufficient 
importance. Thus a child horn on the last day of 
a year Avoiihl he considered Iavo years old on the 
first day of the next year, because he had lived in 
both of these years, l^herefore, in case of inquir¬ 
ing a person’s age, it woiihl be very important to 
know' whether the reply gave ‘.Japanese years’ or 
full years. Ignorance or forgetfulness of this 

1 But in shipping; and express companies it is unlucky to 
repeat the first stanza, because o-ni may mean 'honouratile 
freight,’ or * baggage ' 
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distinction has often led to mistakes, and quite 
serious ones, in the case of historical records, 
chronicles, and gcnealot'ical tables. The inclusive 
reckoninj' must also be carefully noted in such 
exj)resHionH as ‘ten days ago,’ ‘ten days later,’ 
‘for ten days,’ etc., which may mean what Occi¬ 
dentals would express by ‘eleven days.’ 

There is now, of course, considerable confusion 
oetweeii the old and the new calendars, of which 
the latter is official, but the former is ^lopular and 
still observed in country districts. This confusion 
naturally leads to some ludicrous anachronisms. 
Tor instance, the 7th day of the 1st month (o.C.) 
Avas known tin Mlanakusa (‘SeA^en Herbs’), becau.se 
the people were Avont to out into the fields and 
{gather seven certain kinds of vef^etables for use on 
that day ; but .lanuary 7 is too cold and too early. 
In some cases, boAvever, the old day is retained, 
no matter Avhether it fits the iieAiv calendar or 
not. 

I.iTKRATURR.—Clctnent, 'Japanese CalendarH,’ in TAHJ, vol. 
XXX. pt. 1 * ; Bramsen and Clement, ‘ Jap. Chron. Tables,’ ib. 
vol. xxxvn siippl , Rein, Japan, 2 vols., I.eipzijf, 1881-8(1; 
Chamberlain, T/iings Japanese^, London, llKI.'l, Inouye, 
SkfittheH of Tokyo Life, Tokyo, IH'.lT ; Tamiira, JafMnese Iti iJe, 
.New York, IbD.l, Griffi.s, 'The Mikailo’s tlmpire'\ New York, 
1883, Honda, the Samurai, Iloston, 1890; Hearn, (iltmpFes of 
Ihjamiliar Japan, Boston, 1894, Japane>,e. Mintiellany, Hoslon, 
1901, Shadoivings, Boston, 1900, Mrs. Harris, Log of a 
Japanene Journey, Meadville, 1891, (fjhetat Iliatory of the Empire 
of Japan, Tokyo, 1893, The Japanese Months, Tok^o, 1898. 
Haclnhama, Superstitious Japan (in Japanebe). Tok\o; 
Clement, Japanese Floral Calendar, Uhioajro, 19()f», J. Conder, 
FlowiTS of Japan, Tokyo, 1892, and Floral Art of Japan, 
London, 1900; Piggott, Garden of Japan, l^ondon, 1892; 
Ginzel, Handhueh der mathematischen und technisehen 
Chronologie, i., Leipzig, 1906, pp. 460-498; Lanegg, Mtdzuho- 
gusa, m , Leipzig, 1880, pp. 209-280; Sctiram, Kalendarto- 
graphtse.he und chronulogisr.he Tnfeln, Li'ipzig, 1908, pp. 
xxvi-xxx, 239-270 (conversion tivbles). 

Eunkst W. Clkmknt. 

CALENDAR (JcaatsIi). — i. Historical. — The 
Exile in llabylon had considciahle effect upon the 
caltuidar used by the Jews, as upon so many other 
features of their relij^ious life. It was during 
the Exile that they h(;came acquainted Avith the 
names of the mouths AA’hicli they retain to the 
jiresent day, and to which a Bab. origin is actually 
assigned by the ‘ralmud (.Terus. liosh Haslishana, 
I. fol. 56f/, 1. IS from bottom). Our earliest 
authority for these naiiu^s is now the Assuan 
Papyri (ed. Sayce-Cowley, London, 190(>), Avbich 
mak(! mention of the- following months : Ah (Pap. 
K), Elul (A, H)„ TLshri ((i), Kislev (B, C, J), E, J), 
and Shebat (K). In f lu; later discovered panyri 
edited by Sachan (Berlin, 1907) we find, further, 
'raiumiiz (Itorunnint i. 1. 4. 19) and Marchcslivan 
(ih. 1. 30; ih. ii. 1. ‘2S). Of the former group the 
)>ost-exilic books of the Bible mention Ehil, Kislev, 
and Shebat, and in addition furnish the names 
Nisan (Neb ‘2*, Est 3’), Sivan (Kst 8”), Tebeth (2**), 
and Adar (3** etc.). But the older prac.tice of dis¬ 
tinguishing the months by numbers must have 
remained in force; alongside of the neAV nomen¬ 
clature, and accordingly Ave find such expressions 
as ‘ in the first month, Avhieh is the month Nisan ’ 
(Est 3’), or simply ‘ in the first month ’ (3**). This 
is the (!ase likcAvise in 1 Mac., Avherc Ave find toO 
p-rfvhs Tou octos 6 (4’’^^), and also 

roO prjvbs too irpurrov (9“), etc. (cf. Scliurer, (3',/P* i. 
32). A com]d(;tc list of the tAveh^e months— 
Tyyar being added to the foregoing names — is 
given in the so-called Mvtjillath Tatinith (‘Roll of 
Easts ’), Avhich probably dates from the beginning 
of the 1st cent. A.D. (cf. Schiirer, i. 745; JE \\\\. 
427). The name of the 13th, or intercalary, month 
is first met Avith in the Mislina {M^tjilld, i, 4 ; 
Ncddr'wi, viii. 5), occurring there as ’ot? ms (‘ second 
Adar’). In the Mislma, too, the number of days 
in a lunar year is fixed at 354, and in a solar year 
at .364 (cf. esp. Tosefta Nazir, i. 3, ed. Zuckerman- 

* From which some of the material here used is taken by 
pcrniission. 


del, 1’a.seAA'alk, 1880, p. 284, 1. 5) ; hut this Avould, 
of c<mrse, apply only to common years. 

As regards the intercalary month, it has been 
maintained, especially by Mahler (cf. Schiirer, 
i. 748, n. 2), that, as tiie Baliylonians had an inter¬ 
calary cycle of 19 years, this may avcII have been 
adopted by Ihc Jcavs. But the investigations of 
Oppert (Z)>il/(r’ li. 138) and Weisshacli (th. Iv. 195) 
haA'e .shoAvn the futility of the assumption.' The 
Assuan Papyri yield ainule proof of the fact that 
at the tune after the Exile no such fixed cycle avms 
111 use among the .lows, and this Avould a]ipear to 
he true also of the Talmudic tieriod.- An eight- 
year cycle {oktneteris) is [irohahly referred lo in the 
Book of Enoch (74'* '®), and Sextus .lulius Africanus 
(early 3rd cent.) says that both the (Ireeksand the 
.lews intercalate tliree extra months every eight 
years (cf. Poziiafiski, JQli x. 156) ; hut the state¬ 
ments arc someAvhat indefinite (Schurer, i. 761). 
Explicit mention of the ninctcen-year cycle is first 
made in post-'raliiiudic Avntirigs (see beloAv). 

In tAvo ])seudepigra])ha Avhich date probably from 
Macc.'iha*ari times, viz. the Book of Enoch {lor. 
rit.) and the Book of .hihilees (cl». (>), it is assumed 
that the year consists of 364 days, t.c. .52 complete 
Avecks.* In (‘a(;li case tin; reclconing is by solar 
years, but it is hardly likely that this method Avas 
in gentiral use at that time. 11 is rccoi ded by 1 )avid 
h. M crAvun al-Mikmas (or al-Mnkamnies), a Avritcr 
of the 9th cent., that the Saddiuiees observed 
months of 39 days, i.c. solar months (Poznailski, 
RKJ, vol. 1. p. 19). I'his te.stimony, hoAvcver, adds 
the disadvantage of obscurity to that of lateness. 
It finds no supjHirt in Talmudic soutc(;s. 

Records dating from the closing years of the 
Second Temple inform us that the time of new- 
moon Avas fixed on the e\ ideiice cf observers who 
declared tliat they had d<;scried the crescent in tin; 
sky. This Avould im)»ly that no one knoAV before¬ 
hand whether the montli was to have 29 days 
(hence called ‘defective,’ ion) or 30 days (‘fulX’ 
-aiyoorKVo; cf. Bornstein, op. ril. ‘26 11.). The 
regulation of the month Avas probably at first in 
the hands of the priests,* and Avas afterAvards 
committed to the Sanhedrin. Similarly, a leaji- 
year Avas decided upon only Avheu required, the 
main factor in the que.stion being tlie slate of the 
young crops, a-s it Avas desired that the Passover 

J AIb© the h.vi>otheHiB that this cycle was observed m ancient 
llabi Ionia, uh held by AVinckler, Jereiiiius, and otheru, niust be 
unequivocally rejected (cf. Kujrlor, Stemkunde vnd Stemdienst 
in liabrl, MuiihUt, 190711., li. 192; (Jiiffiiad, ir. OLZ, 191(1, 
p. «(!) Moreover, to judge from the data collected by Kugler 
(i. 212), the regular employ ment of a nineU-en-year cyide can¬ 
not be altnbut(‘d to the Babylonians till the Seljuk era, hy 
which time the iufliienee of (Si'eecu may well have been making 
itself felt (see also He.burer, i 748) 

2 In reference to the calendar of the AsHiian Papyri, bee 
Schurer and (.mzel in Th Lx'xxii. (1907), nos. 1 and 3 : Liitesinaii, 
HEJ hii. (1907) 194 ; BoriiHtein, The Chronological Data of the 

Papi/ri fin Ilch.], Warsaw, HMM); and Al’estbcrg, />»> 
bibl. Chionolopie naeh Flarius Josephus, Ix-ip/ig, 1910, p. 103 ff. 
Bell^h (An independent Kxaunnatwn of the Assuan and 
Elephantine Aramaic Papyri, London, 1909) aHsnmcH that 
the dates given in these papy ri must in all respecLs harmonize 
with the eyrie of either eight or nineteen years, and then, 
finding this to he so in neither ease, he niaintains that the 
papvri are spurious—a most preposterous conclusion It is 
related in the Talmud (Sanhedrin, Via) that Alpha (first half 
of 2rid cent, a.h.) reckoned three buccessive years as intercalary 
- a fact which provea the non-existence of any intercalary cycle 
at that time. The same thing took place among the KaraitAis, 
w'ho relnu)ui8bcd the method of computing the calendar for 
that of observing the moon (see below), as is attested hy Levi 
b. Yefeth (beginning of llth cent.; cited in Pinsker, Likkufr 
Eadmoniot, Vienna, 1860, ii. 90). 

3 According to Kpstein (ItKJ xxii. 11 ; Kldad ha-Dani, 1892, 
p. 16011), the Book of Jubilees has a twofold determination of 
the year : the civil, with 12 months, eight of which had each 30 
days, and four 31 days ; and the religious, with 13 months of 
28 days. But the theory has not yet been Onallv confirmed. 

4 See Zuckermann, Materialien znr Mntwick. der altjml Zeit- 
rechnung %m Talmud (Breslau, 1882), p. 7. This work contaiiiB 
a careful and exhaustive compilation of the data supplied bv 
the Talmudic literature with reference to the method of deter¬ 
mining lK>th the ordinary and the intercalary montli 
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Hhoiild c()in(‘i(le with thf* «arin}» of the eorn (t^nn 
3 *3Nn); • tile interoalarj' month was theiehiriialways 
an Adar. It was not till a latei day that liie 
position of the stin was also taken into account 
(naipn, trjfufa ; cf. '/'osrfffi Snnh. ii. 7). Tins 
proceilurc was conf.inneil after the destruction of 
the 'reniple, thon*^h we are informed that the 
Patriarch (iamalnd it. {r. inO a.i». ), when examin- 
inf; the lirst ohserx'ers of t he cri'seent moon, made 
use of diawin^:-. of (lie lunai phas(*K (/tos7< Haxh- 
shdndy ii. S). IJc is also said to have fixed the 
duration of the month at 2^^ daj's, ^ of an hour, 
and Tit parts of an hour, but the last two terms 
are undoiilitedly a late intmpolat ion (ef. Schwar/,, 
Der j\((l. Kif/rn(/r?', lireslau, 1872, p. 20; Slonimski, 
Yexof/r /la- Jhfiur*, p. it4). In eouiseof time less and 
less at-l-ention was jiaid to the eviilenceof observers, 
and vaijoiis devices of computation were increas¬ 
ingly resorted to, thoiij^h the Patriarch and his 
council still continued to lix the time of new moon 
in the traditional way. 'Phis constituted, in fact, 
one of the stioiliest elements of cohesion anmnpst 
tlie dews of the Dispersion, and, ns a spei-ial pre- 
ro^^ative of Palest me, it was most jealously <rnarded. 
An attempt made by the Pahyloman .lews to free 
themselves in this i'e.tjard fiom the dommation of 
Palestine proved aIl.oj,M'tlier aboitive (ef. the story 
about ],lananya the nephew of Joshua b. yananya 
[Ist half of 2ud cent.] in the Jems. A<Wuri//t, 
viii. IJ fol. 40 o, 1. 30, etc. ; also liacher. Die 
Agada der Tavnaitr.n, [StraHshuro, lUOJ], 38.')). 

At first the be^dnriin<t of the month was an¬ 
nounced to the various communities by fiic-signals, 
hut, as the Samaritans and lioethn.-'ieaiis would 
Moine.times dei^eive tluj watchers by false sipis, 
the tidiiif's Mere ufterwaids conveyed by special 
messenj^ers (/«‘os7< //o.s7/.s7idmV, ii. 2). As the mes¬ 
sengers, howev<*r, eouhl not always reach the 
communities outside Palestine in time to announce 
whether nexx moon xvould fall on the 30th or tin* 
.‘Ust of the old, t hese outlying groujis of Je\vs kept, 
on (he sate side by observing their festivals both 
on the daj’ ajipoiiited by the Scrijitures and on the 
folIoNviiio day, the latter thereby acquiring the 
name nv>j Sr "w 3 id dv ('Second feast-day of the 
Diaspora’). The T>ay of Atonement, however, 
xvas celebrated on the 10th of Tishri only, and 
thus formed an exception to the rule (butef. Jerus. 
i. 1, fol. r)7r,l. 14). 

Ill the period of the Amoraim, of whom some 
M'ere lesident in l*alestine, ami otliers in Pabylonia 
(3id-r)tli cent.), we hear xvith increasing frequency 
of calculations and regulations for the calendar. 
One ol the most eminent xxorkens in this Held was 
Samuel, ‘ the astronomer’ (liist half of the 3rd 
<-ent.), xvlio taught in Pabylonia, and xvho, it 
.appears, sought to systematize the calendar, but 
xvas unable to carry out his design (Sclixvarz, op. 
rit. p, 32, n. 1). He is said to have draMm up a 
ealendar available for 60 years {I/ulfhi, 95«), and 
XX as the first of his nation to maintain that the 
yeai consi.sts of 365^ days ('I^ruhin, 56o), though 
he was still unaware of other e.ssential prineijiles of 
the ealendar {lidxh IlaxJi s'h/tnd, 2(\b). One l>y one, 
however, these prineiple.s xvere adopted, tliough 
the general praetiee remained somewhat capricious 
in its adhesion thereto (see, e.g., Zuckerinann, op. 
rit, 40). One of the Pule.stinian Amoraim, Simon 
b}' name (r, 3(>() A.D. ), .speaksof ‘calculators of the 
calendar' (pau'nDi ['‘’’k ; Jerus. Su/i/cd, iv. 1, fol. 
f)4/), 1. 17 ; cf. Znclvcnnann, p. 61); wdiile another. 
Puna b. A 1)111 (middle of 4tli cent.), enjoined that, 
in deciding upon an intercalary month, regard 
should he had exclusively to the position of the 
sun [Uqufa; Rosh Ilnx/ixhdnd, 21a), etc. Political 

* Of. the story told of Gainaliel i. (at a tiiiio, therefore, when 
the Tciiijilp was still in existence) in Tosefta Sanhedrin, ii. 6 
(p. 417 1.) 


occurrences and the (‘onstantly increasing ilespot- 
isiu of Pome simply forced tlie .lews to devise a 
means of determining the times of nexv moons and 
feasts imlepemlently of eve-xvitucHses. It is even 
lectirded tliat during the eamjiaign of tlallus 
(from A.D. 351 on wauls), xvho dealt very harshly 
with the communities in Palestine, an intercalary 
month xvas inMu ted after Ab instead of Adai {San- 
/lednti, 12o ; cf. (liaetz, Gesrh. d. Juden, 1868-78, 
iv. note 31) It is also stated by Jose, an Amora 
who lix'ed about this time, that the Feast of I’untn 
(eelehrated on 14t.li Adar) must never fall upon 
a iSahbuth or a Monday, as in that case the Day 
of Atonement xxould fall u]K)n a Friday or a 
Sunday—a contingency xvliicli on many grounds 
xvas fuibidden (Jems. Mvgdld, i. 2, fol. 7n6, 1. 23). 
Py that time, tlierclore, llie seipienee of months 
from Adar to Tishri must have been precisely lahl 
down. Jose is also reported to have .sent a lixed 
order of festivals to the communities of the I liasporn 
(Jerus. ‘^rubin, iii. end fol. 24r, 1. 24). These 
various items, hoxvever, form hut the rudiments 
of a continuous (‘aleiidai. 

Such a continuous calendar, aeconiing to a tra 
ditioii that goes back to Hai (laon (| 1(1.38), xvas 
ctinstnieted by tlie Pati larch Hille.l ll. in A.D. 3.59 
(or, according to anotliei version, .501), though by 
this time the day of I’atriaiclis xvas jiiist). Put the 
tiaditioii, xvhich stands quite alone, is eontronted 
xvilli grave objections. Of these the following txxo 
aie of special xveight: (1) ’I’lie sujiposcd calendar 
IS never lefeiied to in tin? 'J'almud, xvliicli received 
its linal redaction at the end of the .5th <‘ent. A.D. 
Nothing whnlevm is said theie about the length 
of the month or the iiiiieteen-N ear cyi le, or any 
thing else ot the kind. (2) It is psychologically 
impiohable that the Patriaieh xvould of his oxxMi 
iiul lativeilivest lumselt of his highest jirivilege, and 
likcxxiseof Ins most poxvertul means of inflmmcc 
amongst the Jewi.sh communities both in Palestine 
and beyond it. Moreover, liom the eaily post 
Talmudic age xve have dates which cannot, be le- 
coiicilcd xvith the regular calendar in use lo-day ' 
In point of laet, everything goes to indicate that 
the culcndai, like all other ])roductions of the kind, 
passed thiougli a developing series of foiins, and 
that it assumed its linal sliajie in the schools of (,lie 
official lepresmilatix’c.s of .ludaism (called tieonim) 
in Pal)yh»nia.‘‘‘ 'I'o the period of tlie (ieonim, sa\ 
the 7th and 8th cents., likexvise belong txvo tract at e- 
relevant to the subject. One of tliese is entitled 
PirJce de Rabbi Khezer, and contains almost .all 
the elements of the modern calendai (caps. 6-8), 
hut it shows so many instaiiees of sidf-contradiction 
that w'e must .‘issume the presence of varioms inter¬ 
polations (ef. alsoZunz, GoHexdienstlirhe Vortragr^, 
1892, p. 287 11.). The other, ItnrnitJia de, Samvrl 
{('d. jtrUK rpx, Salonica, 1861), is xvliolly engaged xvilli 
{ustronomy, and yield.s a single date, 776 (heginriing 
of cap. V. ; cf. Iieloxv, and ,/A’ ii. ,520), but .says 
notiiiiig at all about regulations for the calendar. 

In tlie 7tb and 8th cents., again, Judaism in 
the Fast w as disturbed by the lise of vaiious sects, 
many of xvhich v(.fxised bi recognize the existing 
calendar. One of its outstanding assailants xvas 
Anaii h. David, the founder of Karaism (2ml 
half of 8tli cent.), xvlio abandoned the method of 
computation, as being lepugriant to Si^npture, and 
reinstated that of lunai observation (see art 

1 One such date ia the year SOD, and another tlie year 770; 

cf Bomatein, n’ND J31 pKl 3*1 npSnD (VVaraaxv, 19(»4). 

p. 18 

2 TJu‘ first to indicate Babylon as the tiirOipt'ico of tlie Jex^-i.sh 
calendar was Th Ileina'h {REJ xxiii Doff ), Imt the |i;rotin(la 
on which he huildH are false. Uonclusive proof of the view tliat 
the coiitiniKitiN ,‘ulciida' liad its onjjin in Hahvloniu duriiiir tlie 
^K)st-Talmu<lu- period is furnislied at Die cm best hv the pro- 
ceediiifTS of Ben Aleir (see lieloxv), the iiiterences Dierefroin 
h<axinK been diuwii by the present writer (./^Tf x. Ifi'i IT.), and 
than elaborated hx liornstein in Die treatise just cited. 
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JvAliAISM) It IS s.'tid, however, that in takin^jj 
tluH slt'j)'Allan simply w islieal to make a concession 
to the jncdominant power of Ishnii, and Unis in- 
pratiate himself w’lth the Khalil fcf. l‘ozmihski, 
HKJ xliv. 1(57). lie is also said to have niaintained 
that the intercalary month mij^hf. he inserted as 
le<,dtiinately after Sliehat as after Adai (Ijwirl^isani, 
Fxilfih (tl-'nwwar^ ed. Harkavy, p. 1. 7 ; al- 
hiruni, Chranolorfi/of Atinent Antion.<i, i>d. Sachaii, 
Leipzig, 187G-7S, j) r)lf[Arah. text] —p.tij)( Kng. tr.]). 
One of Allan’s successors, lienjamin al Nahaivendi 
(9th cent.), states that there an; two kinds of 
months : religious oi lunar months of 29 or 9(» 
days, which serve to fix the dates of feasts ami 
lasts, and civil or solar months of H9 days. In 
order to allow for the residual five days (he ignores 
the odd hours altogether), he projioses tliat a 
month he intercalated every six years, so that 
after a cycle of 42 yeais (7x()) the months w'ill 
again begin on the same day (cf. I’oznanski, REJ 
1. 19). 'J'hat the 1st of tlie month, or the feast-day. 
.should ahva;^s coincide with the .same day ol the 
week—as would he possible only if the year con¬ 
tained an integral number of weeks, or 364 day.s— 
was a desideral.um also of the .sect of Maghaiiya 
(‘cave-dwellers’), wdiose peiiod remains unascer¬ 
tained, and the Okbarites, whose founder, Mesw'i 
al-Okhati, lived in the latter part of tlie 9th cent. 
(REJ, lor. ril.). deliuda the I’ersian, another 
lieretic of that age, aitirms that the .lews had 
always reckoned liy solar months (ib.). The im¬ 
portance attached to tlie recognition or reiuidiation 
of the then existing calendar may lie gauged by 
the fact that the official circles of .Judaism w'ere 
free to intermarry with the Isawdtes,* who actually 
recognized .lesiis and Muhammad as prophets, but 
not with the Karaites, the ground of distinction 
being simply that the former received the calendar 
w'hile the latter did not (JQR x. 159). 

Against all these sectaries and heretics a stand 
was made by the (iaoii Saadya b. .lo.se)>h al- 
Fayyumi (892-942). In older to safeguard the 
existing system of calendar, he broached the 
remarkable theory that it w’as of immemorial 
antiquity, and that months and festivals had 
alw'ays been determined by calculation. He main¬ 
tained that observation of the moon wuis introduced 
only in the time of Antigonus of Socho (3rd cent. 
H.C.), as heretics had arisen w’ho questioned the 
accuracy of the calculations, and that this atejr 
was taken simjily to show that calculation and 
observation were in perfect accord (.see REJ xliv. 
176).^ It W’as .an easy matter for the Karaite.s to 
quash this theory by means of data from the 
Talmud (cf. Poznatiski, JQU x. 271 ; also The 
Karaite Literanj Opponents of Saadiah Gaon, 
London, 1908, pnssi/n), and the majority of Kab- 
binical authorities had likewise to admit that 
Saadya’s contentions were absurd, 

'I'he last great controversy regarding the validity 
of the now universally recognized calendar broke 
out in 921. In that year, Ben Meir, a character 
otherwise unkiiow ti, made his appearance in Pales¬ 
tine, ciaiming to be a descendant of the Patriarchs, 
lie .sought to re.store the prerogative of the Holy 
Land in the fixing of new moons and festivals, the 
means to be employed, how’ever, being no longer 
observation but calculation. He proceeded to 
modify one of the most important regulations of 
the calendar. It had been laid dow’n that, if the 
conjunction of sun and moon which marks the 

I The founder of this sect, 'Abu Tsa al-lsfahani, arose c. 7lK) 
A.U., and adherents were still to be found in the 10th cent. (cf. 
I'oznaAski, JQR xvi. 770). 

® A second theory was atlvanoed hy Maitnonides (t 1204), vi*. 
that the method of calculation was always known, but could be 
leKally resorted to only if the methorl of observation were 
abandoned, t.e. if there should no longer be a Sanhedrin in 
Palestine (see Bornstoin, op. nt ir>l) 


h«‘”i7iiiitig of Tishri took place after noon on 
]iaitjciilnr day, the .stiilutory beginning ot ilial 
iiioiitli siiould be transfen cd to I In* day tolh»w’ing, 
.ami that, if the latter happened to lie Sumlay, 
Wednesday, or Friday, on none of wliicli 'I’lshn 
could legally begin (see below), a lieiay of two 
ihiys should he made. Now, Ben Meir professed 
to h.ave a traditiim to the ellect tJiat th<* month oi 
'I'ishii i.s to begin on the day ot conjunction, save 
only in the «-ascwheic that event takes place 642 
part 8 of an hour after midday - tin* hour comprising 
1989 parts (see below). On this ])riiicij)le tlie 
variation in fixing the months and lestivals might 
amount to one oi even two days. A case in point 
occiiiied in the years 921-923, and a cleavage 
between the Palestinian and the Babylonian Jews 
was the result. I’liis di^.piite is refm nul to by the 
Karaite Sahl b. Masliah (end of 19tli cent. ; see 
Pinskei, J..ihkute Kadinoinof, ii. 36) and the Syrian 
Elia of Nisi his (Ernij. si/r. a. a mb. Ilistorikrr, ed 
Baethgen, Leijizig. ISSI, p. 84), neithei of whom, 
however, mentions P.eii Meir hy n.anie. J’he.lewksh 
exilaieh of the day invoked tlu' aid of tlie } onng but 
erudite Saadya al-Kayyuini, who ilispntwl the jiosi- 
tion of the innovator with complett; siieccss. 'Fhe 
definite interval selected hy Ben Meir, viz. 612p«arts 
of an hour, is, no doubt, traceable to the fact that, 
while the .lew'ish calendar was based njion the meri¬ 
dian of Babylonia, Ben Meir and hi.s predecessors 
reckoned from that of Palestine. Now’, in Palestine 
the year began with Nisaii ; in Babylonia, with 
Tishri. But the particular new moon of Nisan 
which formeil the startiiig-jioint of the Palestinian 
reckoning fell on a Wednesday at nine hours of the 
day and 642 parts of an hour. When this number 
was tran.sferi ed to Babylonia the fractional part 
was dropped, and hence the variation introduced 
b}' Ben Meir.^ In any case, the controveisy shows 
that the Jewdsh calendar had its origin in Baby¬ 
lonia during the period of the Gaons; and this 
conclusion i.s abundantly confirmed by other facts, 
which will be further discussed below, in the 
.sy.steiiiatic part. But even Ben Meir never ven- 
tureil to jiropose a return to the metliod of lunar 
observation. 

'riie sole adherents of the latter w’cre the 
Karaites, who had reverted in all res^iects to the 
ancient practice of determining the tune of new 
moon by observation, and intercalating a thirteenth 
month when required by the state of the crops, i.e. 
the ripening ears ['Abl^i). One of the earliest of 
that sect, Daniel aHiuinisi, lield, indeed, that all 
recourse to astronomical cahuilation was mere 
cloud-peering and star-gazing, quoting against it 
Dt 18*® (Harkavy, IStndten u. Miffeiluvgen, viii. i. 
189), and his example w’as followed by nearly all 
t he Karaites. Only if the atmosplicrical conditions 
renderetl observation impo.s.sible was it allowable 
to resort to approximative calculations (Heb. 
cf. Bornstein, Chronolf»giml Data, p. 38). Not till 
the 14th cent, did they accejit the nineteen-year 
cycle, and even then only for regions far away 
from Palestine, such as Byzantium, the Crimea, 
Ikiland, etc. In Egypt, for instance, as late a.s the 
17th cent., we still lind the practice of intercalating 
a suiqdenientary month as necc'^sit y required (ci. 
Gurland, Ginze Israel, Lyck, 1865, i. 5). But the 
Karaites, scattered as they w’cre in various countries, 
fell into eonfu.sion in the matter, and celebrated the 
same festival on dillereiit days. They w'ere thus 
compelled gradually to fall liack upon the expedi¬ 
ent of cali-ulation, and to construct astronomical 
tables foi the pur^Kise. One of the first to draw up 
such tables was Elia Bashiatchi of Constantinople 

1 The first to cull attention to this matter was Hornstem in the 
monoKrapt) already cited. Tlie strictures of Kpstein (Hai/gfiron, 
V., 1906, llS-142)are incompetent. Cf. also Joffe in the Heb 
Encyc. Osar Israel, a.v. ‘Ben Meir’(iii , New York, 1909, p. JOOtt.) 
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(t 1490), whose book was called Addcre.t Eliyuhu 
{ed. princeps, (-oiistantinople, 15.‘il). A thoroiigh- 
poinf? reformer ajkpeared in Isaac b. Salomo of 
(Mnifut-Kale, in tlie Cnmen (1 Tor)-!820), who, in his 
Or hn-Lebdna (Zitomir, 1872), maintained that 
perpetually repeate<i observations were unneces¬ 
sary. He takes as his startiii^'-])oint the new moon 
of'J'ishri 1779, wlien tlie so-called limits of visibility, 
i.e. the sum of the elongation and the arc of vision 
[arrux visumix), amounted to 13“ 7', and makes this 
the minimal limit, so that the day for which that 
particular result is ^^iven by <;alcutation is thereby 
constituted the Ixi^^innin^ of the month. He lays it 
down as a necessary corulition that the moon shall 
not set before the sun. His followers, however, 
have discarded even the latter provision, and, in 
fact, take into account only the elongation, whose 
minimal limit is fixed at a little over 4“ (cf. 
Jehuda Kokizov,^ Bind, Irr- /ttlm, ii., Odessa, 1879, 
p. 2 11.). Among the Karaites of the present day, 
accordingly, the determination of new moons and 
festivals depends wholly on the interval beb\een 
conjunction and sunset, thus ajiproximating—in 
theory—very closely to the method of the Kah- 
banites. In practice, however, the difl’erence in 
the tlating of festivals may amount to one or even 
two days. Nor do the modern Karaites recognize 
the so-called dehij/ofh, ‘displacements’ (see below). 

2. System and principles.-- The dewish calendar 
now in use is based upon a luni-solar system. The 
months aie lunar, but provision is made for a 
}»eriodic adjustment with the solar year. This is 
eirccied by the device of intercalating a month 
seven times in a cycle of 19 years, viz. in the 3rd, 
6th, 8th, 11th, 14th, 17tli, and 19th years (see 
below). As in all calendars of this type, the 
day coimnemies w ith sunset, but the calendar day 
is leckoiied from 6 p.in., and comprises 24 succes¬ 
sive hours. The hour is divided info lOSOb/tlaqim, 
‘pnrts,’ the hcleq being thus equal to 3^) .seconds. 
Inis division is jiresupposed in w’orks referring to 
the above-mentioned controversy between iJen 
Meir and Saadya (A.li. 021), but its origin is 
assigned to the sons of Issachar, who are said to 
have [lursucd the study of ast ronomy.^ The number 
1080 w as fixed upon probably because it has many 
dillerent sets of factois (Sclnvarz, op. cit. p. 48). 
Now', as the days of the week are distinguiwied in 
Hebiew' not by names but by ordinal nurnbeis, any 
definite point of time is commonly indicated by 
three numbers, sjKicifying day, hour, and /isieq 
respectively, 'riius, e.q., 3 d. 17 h. 480 p. (Heb. 
»]"n "i) signifies I’ue.sday, 11 h. 26' 40" a.m. In 

one particular instance, viz. the so-called teqvfa 
of 11. .Adda- to be mentioned later— i\mhe,Uq itself 
was divided into 76 rrqn'im. 

The duration of the synmlical month, i.c. the 
interval between one conjunction (molnd) and the 
next, i.s 29 d. 12 h. 793 ji. (Tirn n"* o"D) = 29d. 12 h. 
44' 3" 20"'. Hut, as the calendar month must 
have an integral number of days, it has either 30 
days (never .31), and is then called ‘full’ (k^d or 
imyo), or 29 (never 28), in which case it is called 
‘ilefectivc’ (“ion). In the calendar now' in use the 
months Nisan, Sivan, Ah, Tishri, and Shebat are 
alwnys full, wdiilc lyyar, Tammuz, Elul, Tebeth, 
and Adar aie always defective. Marcheslivan and 
Kislev may be both full or both defective; or, again, 
Mauheshvan may be full and Kislev defective.® 

' A Kuniiie, Btill (15)101 living (see PoznaiiBki, Die karaische 
I,>tftatvr tier letztrn X(> Jalire, Frankfort, 15)10, p. 10). 

■*! C3f.,e.f; , llio })aHRage from tJio Se/rr Ibr&not given in Schwar/., 

21, n 2 Tile traililion regarding the astronomical know- 
edge of the sons of Issaehar was derived from 1 Gh 12^. 
8aadya Oaon appealed to the same verso as an evidence of the 
high antiquity of tlie ('ontiiiiioiifl .lewisli calendar, and was on 
this account assailed hv tlie whole Karaite school (cf. Poznafiski, 
The Karaite Literary Opponents of Saadiah Gaon, p. .SO). 

3 VVr cannot well say why these two months in particular 
■hould vary in this wav. It mav have seemed desirable, how- 


In order to ascertain the exact time at which a 
year begins, it is necessary first of all t,o fix the 
conjunction wdiich ushers in its first month, Tishri. 
This again involves the selection of a definite jioint 
from which the reckoning sliall proceed. Now', ap 
the world, according to a Talmudic tradition {Bosh 
llnshshdnd, 11a), was created in the inoiitli of 
Nksan, and as the recognized era is reckoned from 
that event, an attenijit was made to calculate the 
date of the conjunction wliic-h began the first Nisan 
of history, the result thus arriveil at being 4(1. 9 h. 
612 p., i.c. Wednesday, 3 h. 35' 40" after midnight. 
The conjunction fixing the first Tishri could then 
be determined in tw'o ways. One was to calculate 
half a year backw’arils from Nisan, giving the result 
2 d. 5 1i. 204 p. (Y'nn2); sucli was the practice in 
Palestine, ami the formula thus found is that in 
general use. The other method w'as to calculate 
the date of the conjunclion begiimiiig the following 
Tishri, with the result 6 d. 14 li. (V'”i) —the formula 
used in the liah. schools (Bornstein, MnJduket^ p. 
112). The imaginary conjunction is called ‘tlie 
molad of nothing’ (mulad tohu). Accordingly, if 
the (ionjunction of any particular month lias been 
ascertained, it is an easy iiiattei to fix that of the 
month follow'ing, as the date alrcaily known needs 
hut to be siippleinented by 29 d. 12 Ii. 793 p., or, as 
the four complete w'eeks may be eliminated without 
allecting the result, 1 d. 12 h. 793 p. (y'stsTi 3 "’k), 
wliicli gives wliat is called the ‘character’ of the 
month. 

Now the year comprises 12 x 29 d. 12 li. 793 p., or 
3.54 d. 8 b. 876 p., and a leap-year 13x‘29 d. 12 b. 
793 p., or 383 d. 21 h. .589 ]>. But as the year, like 
the iiioiitli, must have an integral number of days, 
an ordinary year has either 354 or 355 (but some¬ 
times, a.M we shall see below, 353), and a leap-year 
383 or 384 (sometimes also 385).^ Hence, if the 
date of the conjunction of Tishri in any given 
year is know’n, w'e have simply to eliminate 
the (iomplete W'eeks, i.c. 3.50—or 378—day.s, and 
then add, for a common year, 4 d. 8 b. 870 ii 
(r^nn n 'n), and, for a leap-year, 6 d. 21 h. 5H9 p 
(B"Dpn k"3 'n). These tw’o sets of numbers ai e cm lied 
‘remainders’ (nunn'), and each forms the ‘ cliar- 
acter’ of its kind of year. 

In order to lix the beginning of the year, i.e. the 
Ist of Ti.shn, the date of its conjunction must be 
calculated. But four possible (lases may thus ovr.xir, 
the New Year being delayed by one or even two 
days. These four contingent delays {deh.ii/vth) are 
as follows; 

1. The New Year cannot begin on a Sunday, or a Wednesday, 

or a Friday (C’Sl sV). The Iiisl two days were exoluded 
bemuse otherw'isr the Day of Atoiieinent (the Ulth of Tishri) 
would fall on a Friday or a Sunday. As early as the Talmudic 
period, how'evor, the Day of Atonement, for various ceremonial 
reasons, was not observed on the <lay immediately before or after 
the Sabbath Hm.hshdna.'lOa') The Sunday, again, w'as 

excluded because otherwise the so-called Palm-day (lloshana 
Rabba, the 22nd of Tishri) would also fall upon a Sunday—a 
concurrence likewise prohibited on ritual grounds (^ukka, 43b) ^ 
111 such contingencies, theiefore, the New Year is transferred to 
the following dat. 

2. Similarh , the New Year must begin a day later when the 
conjunction takes place after 12 o’clock noon, i e. after 18 hours 
of the calendar dav, the reason being that the crescent of the 
new moon is not Msible on that evening A conjunclion of this 
character is called ‘old molad,' and the rule bearing upon it is 
already given in the Talmud {Ilbsh Jlnshshnna, 20tt). But, if 


ever, to regulate exactly the months from Nisan to Tishri in¬ 
clusive, BO that the dates of the festivals might be easily ase^er- 
tairied ; the irregularities could then be confined to the two 
months which follow immediutely after Tishn. 

) The reason for placing the limit lower in the case of the 
cointiioti year, and higher in that of the leap-year, wasprubabh 
that the numbers 353 and 385 respectively approximate more 
nearly to the actual duration than do the numbers 356 and .382. 

‘-'The reasons for which the variation w-as made were thus 
of a ritual (-haracter in every case, as Gciger (./«</. Ztschr. vi 
141 fit.) has nghtlj rec ognized. The attempts that have been 
made (so already Mauiionides ; cf. Schwarz, p. 64 If.) to give an 
a8tronomir.ul explanation of the variation must he regarded as 
too artdU-ial. 
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the following day be a Sunday, a Wednesday, or a Fridaj-, the 
New Year is delayed by two days. 

8. If in any year following upon a ronmion year the con¬ 
junction of Tishri takes place at or after 8 d. 9 h. 204 p. 'b 'j), 
the New Year cannot begin on that day or on the following day 
—Wednesday (by 1 )—and in that case'is delayed till Thursdai'. 
For, if 3 d. 0 h. 204 p. be added to the ‘ remainder * of a common 
year, i.e. 4 d. 8 h. 870 p., the result is 7 d 18 h. As the Tishri 
of the following year, howe\er, must not begin on Saturday 
0»y 2) or Sundav (by 1 ), it would have to be dela^ed till Monda\ 
Ihit in that case the current year would have 356 days, which 
exceeds the statutory limit. 

4. If tlie conjunction of Tishri in any year following upon a 
leap-year takes place at or after 2 d. 15 li. 589 j» (B"spn V'e 'a), 
the New Year must be transferred to the Tuesday. For, if from 
these figures, or rather from 7 d.-f 2 d. 15 h. 589 p., i.e. 9 d 16 h 
6H!»)) , the ‘ cliaracter * of a leap-year, viz 5 d. 21 h. f>89 p , be 
Buhtiacteil, the result is 3 d. 18 h. The Tishri of the previous 
year must, therefore, have begun on a Thursday, as Tuesday is 
excluded by (2), and W ednesda.i by ( 1 ). But if the •■urreiit 3 ear 
were made to begin on Mnndaj, the previous (embolisuiic) year 
would have only 382 days, which falls short of the lower statu¬ 
tory limit. 

The duration of any |iartn ular year, i.e. the 
iHiinber of days in it, umy a<!Cordingly be deter¬ 
mined as follovi’s : Calculate the dale of the con¬ 
junction of Tishri, and also of the Tishri in the 
year following, allow for the 4 dehiyath, and observe 
wlietlier the year—if an ordinary year—has 
Sol, or ilays, or, again—if a leap-year—whether 

it lias ;iH4, or IlS.'i days If t he. nuniher be H.53 
(or Its,'!), the inontlis of Mareheahvau an<I Kislev 
are hol.h defeetive, and the year itself is in that case 
also called a ‘defective’ one (•non, abbreviated n). 
If it has 354 (or 3H4) days, Mareheshvan is defective 


between two leait-years.^ The various items have 
Iieen set forth in a table, as given below. 

The use of this table may be explained by an exanijile. Tlie 
qehia' denotes a year which begins on a Mondu} (a) and buR 
36S days (n = nnnn, ‘defective'). The earlier limit is 7 d. 18 h , 
for, if the conjunction takes place after 12 o’clock noon on 
Saturday, the New Year cannot beg'iri on Saturday (dehlj/n 2 ) 
or Sunday {dehiya 1), but must be delaied till Monday If the 
3 ’ear under coiisuieration be a common year, as, e..g., in Oroup» 
11.-IV , the following year will begin after 363 days, t.e. on a 
Thur 8 du 3 . But thi.H, again, is permissible on!}' if the conjunction 
of the corresponding 'lishn takes place at or before 6 d. 17 h. 
1079 p. Now, if we subtract from this formula the * remainder’ 
of a common 3 'ear, or 4 d 8 h. 876 p., the result is 1 d. 9 h 5J03 p 
But if this ‘limit’ be exceeded, i.e. if the difference amount to 
1 d. 9 h. 204 p. or more, the conjunction of the following Tishri 
will take place at 6 d 18 h. In that case, how^ever, the follow¬ 
ing year will not begin before Saturday (by dehiynth 1 and 2), 
i.e. after 36,5 days, and the year under consideration would 
then bo ‘complete’ (IP). Its qfbia' would thus bo no longer 
riD, but IP3. Hence the ‘ limits’ for n3 in a common year are, 
on one side, 7 d. 18 h., and, on tlie other, 1 d. 9 h. 204 p. 

The term teqnfa (‘course of the sun’) signihes 
the moment at which the sun arrive,s at the 
equinoctial or solstitial point, 01 , in other words, 
the mean beginning of one of the four seasons. 
'Phus we have trqiifnt Nisan (beginning of spring), 
tuqHfnt Tarn/nnz (beginning of sumnicr), tequfat 
Tisiiri (beginning of autumn), and teuufat Jcbe.th 
(beginning of winter). The interval between two 
tequfoth was fixed in the 3rd cent. a.d. by the 
Ainora Samuel (see above) at 91 d, 7i h., the 
starting-point of the enumeration being made to 
coiuciile with the beginning of Mi.san, and t he first 


Qebi'otii. 


Group. 

Year 
of ('a cIp 

n3 

r3 

3J j 3n 

rn 

ni i rt 

I. 

3.6 8 11 

14 17 19 

7d 18 h. 

1 d ‘2(1 h 491 p 

2 d. 18 h. 1 3 d. 18 h. 

4 d. 11 li. 69.5 p. 

f.d 18 h. 6d. 20h. 491p. 

II. 

2. 6 10 

13 16 

7 d. 18 h 

1 d 9 h ‘204 p. 

‘2 d 18h. 1 3d. 9 h 204 p. 

1 

5 d 9 h 204 i>. 

_ 

6d iMi. ,6d. 9h. 204 p. 

III. 

1. 4.9 

1*2. 1.5 

7 d. 18 h. 

1 

Id 9 h. ‘204 p. 

2 d. 15 h. 6,89 p. j 3 d 9 h. 204 j) ! 

6 d. 9 h. ‘204 p 

5 d. 18 h. ' 6 d. 0 h. 408 p. 

IV. 

7.18 

7 d Ih h 

1 d. 9 h. ‘204 p 

1 1 

2 d. 15 h. 589 p | 3 d 9 h 204 p. 1 5 d. 9 h 201 p. 

5d. 18h. 6d. 9h.‘201p. 


and Kislev full, the j'ear being then designated as 
‘regular’ (mnoa, abbr. 3) I^'inally, if the nuinbei 
be 355 (or 3S5), Marclieshvan and Ki.slev are Inith 
full, ami such a year is ealleil ‘complete’ (neSr, 
ahhr. IP). Hence, as the fiisl days of all the other 
mouths are determined on antecedent grounds, the 
complete sequeiK’e of festivals and seasons is iioiv 
known. It is also usual to .specify the day of the 
week on which the I’assover begins, and the symbol 
eniployefl is combined with symbols for New Year’s 
Day and the length of the year in order to indicate 
the qebia' of the year. Thus, for example, the 
qchin in3 signifies tliat New Year begins on Monday 
(3 —2nd day of week), that the year is ilefective 
(n = mDn, i.e. Maiclieslnan and Kislev with 29 days 
eacli), and tiiat the I’assove.r begins on Tuesday 
(3 = 3rd day of week). It may be shown without 
difficulty that there can be only 14 types of yearly 
calendars, 7 for common years, and 7 for leap-years. * 
For common years : jc’t, ksph, niP3, i3n, noj, anr, 3n3. 
For leap-years; nri, irn, jc’3, jdj, jm, nnn, nnn. 
lint the qebia of a year can also be determined 
without calculating when the ensuing Tishri shall 
begin. All that is necessary i.s to take cognizance 
of the extreme ‘ limits ’ (d'Suj) within which the 
conjunction of Tishri must fall. It must then be 
noted whether the year is a leap-year (Group I.) or 
a common year ; and if the latter, whether it im¬ 
mediately jirecedes (Grouj* II.) or immediately 
follows (Group III.) a leap-year, or, finally, occurs 
1 See the detailed proof in Schwarz, p. 62 ff. 


teqnfa of the series fixed exactly at 4 d. 0 h. 
(Tuesday, 6 o'clock p.m.), 7 d. 9 h. 642 p. ('u '1 
3"D3n) beftire the con junction of the new moon of 
Ni.san. This interval is precisely one quarter of 
(lie Julian year. The first teqnfa, however, moves 
forward every successive year by 7i h. ><4=1 d. 
6h., which in 28 years amounts to 1 d. 6 h. x 28 
= 6 w’eeks, so that, after a period of 28 years, the 
first teqnfa falls on the same day of the week and 
at the same instant of time as before. This jieriod 
was therefore called the ‘solar cycle’ (mahzdr 
hamma) or the ‘ great cycle ’ {mahzbr gadbl). Now, 
according to Samuel, the lengtli of the solar year 
is 4 X 91 d. h., or 365^ days, liut it was observed 
that this did not quite agree with the astronomical 
facta, and accordingly we find still another teqnfa, 
named after Kabbi Adda, which gives 365 d. 6 h. 
997 p. 48 rg. {heleq = 76 rega'im), or 365 d. 5 h. 
65' 25‘44", as the length of the year, and pla(‘e.8 the 
first tequfat Nisan only 9 h. 642 p. (3"D3n ts) before 
the eoiijunetion. This corresjionds very closely 
with the Ftolcmaic year, in wliicli the odd seconds 
are given sometimes as 10, sometimes as 12. But 
although the figures of the Rabbi Adda are nearer 
to the facts than those of Samuel, yet they too 

1 These linnts were at a vtry early date grouped in the so- 
called ‘four gates’ (,'Arba’ah She'anm), correspundiiig to the 
four days of the week—Monday, 'Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday—on winch alone the New Year could begin. So far 
as we know, the earliest writer to apply the method was Saad 3 'a 
Qaon; cf. I’oznaiiBki, RHJ xl. 87, and Bornsteiii, Mahloiet, 

I P- 99 
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show sill error, aw the preiiise length of the 3 'ear is 
only 30.') a. Ti h. 4S' 4,S". 

The i-arlicHt ktinwii roforpiifi* t.o Uie ‘li'ipifn of U Adda' 
inid(‘r that ilevi^Dation ih m.idc In Isaac h l'..iri>rh AlltalKi (»f 
Oordova(A.i> 10,Ci 10!>4 ; rt Aiiralmtiil) Si ffr ha- /(ntur, 

111 . 4), but the period it indicates is alieadi nderrrd to h\ aMtiriini 
(Arab, text, p 183= Ktij; tr ji. He states that, when 

the Jew8 wish to ileterniine the year javrisrly ), 

they reckon its lt‘n;:tii as .‘tt/i d t wlueii c-orre-pond- 

exactly with the h^rju/n »>f It Adda Mut tins tetpiln must tp’ 
still fiirthi r h..cl',aMil airrees with a dat,e (770) mentioned in 
the ISaraitha of .Samuel (see above) • Moreover, the interealarv 
H.t stein in coiiinioii use aiiioiii: Die .Jews, of which we shall treat 
)irescntlv, could iic\« r h.ive hceii framed uxct pt on the h.isis ot 
It Adda’s not Saimii 1 s h'ljiita ' In all prohahiliU , then tore. 
Its duration was eal ulaled •dioiil Uu Kth cent, a l» , ? C at the 
jieiiofl III whii h the .1) ws 111 the hast he(;an to study astronono, 
.iod liciaime aciiiiainled with the Aliiiajtest •' 

As alrojiilt’ indiftiled, tlie Jowisli 3 ’t;itr is u coin- 
losite airiin^ciiioriL. Its months are. lunar, hut 
roni time to time an extra month is interealateil 
in ordei to ellect an adjustiiKuit with the .solai 
j'eai. 'I'his was done i-ve.n befoie the e.st.abhshiiicnt 
of (lie, eontinnons etilendar. It was rejfjirded as a 
mattei of sneeial importanee that the month ol 
Nis.'in should not be^in befoie its tegufa (b(‘‘;inninjx 
of .sjirinjr), and a second vXdar w'as intercalated ;ts 
reipiireil ; but at that time nothing was as yet 
know’ll of a regular and periodic inten’alation, 
recurring according to definite rules. Such an 
arran gen lent wa .8 in all probahilit,y first introduced 
along with the continuous calendar itself, when the 
Metonic cycle w’jia adojited. It ha,<l bee.n observed 
that 235 lunar months oie eciual to ID solar j'eais. 
But, Jis 235 — 10 gives the (luotieiit 12 , with 7 as 
remainder, an additional month, a second Adar, 
was intercalated 7 times m the period of 10 j’cars, 
which "was called the ‘ little cycle ’ {nta/tzor qafan). 
But while, according l.o the majority' of sclndais, 
the leaji-j’ears of both the Mctonic and tlie Callipjdc 
system are the 2nd, 5th, 8 th, Idth, 13th, 16th, and 
18th years of the cycle (cf. JQJi x. 161), in the 
iJewisn calendar they are the 3rd, 6 th, 8 th, 11th, 
14th, nth, and 19th (as in the Heb. formula n"u 
B"nK). The most probable explanation of the Jewish 
order is that the position of the heavenly Inxlies at 
the time w’hen the intercalary system w’as instituted 
did not rerjuire the supplementary month till the 
3rd year ot the cycle, then the Gth, 8 th, etc. ; and, 
as has been saiif, exact astronomical calculation.^ 
show' tlnit this sequence is in harmony with the 
iegu/a of K. Adda. We have also information to 

1 It la hen-BnatPfi, at thp bnffinmnjr of .Section V., that ‘aim 
and uiuoti ami yearn of release and tei/nfoth were readjusted* 
111 A M. 4.').Sti, and that tequfat I'iahn (of a.m. 4537) took place 
on Tuesday, towards the end of the day, and 2 hrs. before the 
conjunction of the month of Tishri, which occurred at the 
beguininiir of Wednesday (= Tuesday, (1 p.in.). This w'as the 
17th of September, A.n. 770. The teqvja of Saiimel, however, 
fell 6 d. 11 h. later, i.e. on the 24th of Sept. 8 a.m. Now, 
if we calculate the tequ/at JVt«an of the Creation by the 
measurement of R. Adda, we get 4 d. 18 h., which differs from 
his trqvfa by 13 h. only. Thw has been duly emphasized by 
Bornstein {Mdfilolfet, p. 22). 

3 As the Feast of the Passover could not take place before the 
beg'inning of the trqv/at Sisan (bcifinniiiff of spriiifj), i.e. the 
20th of March, then, ae.cording to Saimiers teqiifa, an intercalary 
month would already be required at the end of one year, and 
thereafter at successive intervals of 8, 8, 2, 8, 8, 3 years. This 
interejilary sequence would not be the ordinary one (b"tik n"ij, 
see below), but b"U' n"n3. A similar system is found among’ 
the Samaritans, who, in Oxingr the Passover, take account only 
of the teq^fa, and had thus, during the lOlh cent., the inter¬ 
calary sequence n"lJ' l".13. 

s The earliest known Jewish astronomer, Mashallah, liveil in 
the reign of the Khalif al-Mati^Qr (A.n. 754-775; cf. Btein- 
schneider. Die arab. Literatur d. Juden, 1902, p. 16). Here, 
therefore, we find a corroboration of our theory that the con¬ 
stant calendar of modern Judaism is of relatively late date. 
The calculation of conjunctions, for instance, cannot have 
bean Anally established even as late as A.n. 770, for, according 
to the Barattha of Samuel, the conjunction of Tishri in that 
year took place at 4 d. 0 h.; while, according to the modern 
reckoning, it did not occur till 4 d. 8 h. 308 p. This fact is 
of great imporiance in the history of the ^wish calendar 
(ot. Bornstein, loc. eit.). 


(he cllcct (hat there were other intercalary aystema 
in opeiii(ioii, viz. n'D' i".i3 (2. 5. 7. 10. 13. i6. 18), 
t".i 3 B'nN (i. 4. 6 9. 12. 15. 17), ami B"nN n".ij (3. 5. 
S. 11. 14. 16. 19). But all these are in reality foiin.s 
of the normal .s(‘f|uenee, the \ariation (lenemlinj: 
.sim]ily on (he par(iciilar year of the eyele w'itli 
w iiK li the interealalKin begins. 'I’lius, if dlie figures 
ol the lii.sl lerniula be inereased by 1, (hose ol the 
seeoMil by 2, ami t.liosc <>) (be tliili) by 3, (he resiiU 
in eaeii ease is (be oidirijiiy toiiiinla* Hence we 
ougli( to spcjik, not ol dilleieiit intiDealary .senes. 
bu( of dilleieiit iiinemonie foriiuihe. 

1’he lengdi of the year ns fixed by the tvqufa ol 
Samuel (= the .lulian yeai of 3651 d:i> s) i.s not an 
exact measure of the 19-yeai eyele, ns in (hat jieriod 
it shuws an ag-gregnle exee.ss of 1 h. 485 ji. Hu( 
even the iiqufn ol U. Adda, wliudi was adapted t<i 
(his cycle, doe.s not fully agree with the facts, as 
the exact duration of (he yeai is 365 d. 5 h. 48' 48", 
not 365 d. 5 li. 55' 25-44". 'I’hns, while 235 hinai 
mold hs ate eipiivalent to 235x29 d. 12 h. 793 p. 

6939 d. 16 h. 595 p. = 6939 d. 16 h. 33' 3.V', 19 (true) 
solar years amount only to 6939 d. 14 h. 27' 12", 
(he former quantity being in excess by 2 h. 5' 5^^". 
In KMKJ years the eiiniiilative enor is 4'6 days, and 
in 2(XM) niore (ban 9 ilays. But this discrejiancy 
was simply left out ol aecount. 

The * remainder ’ of a common year, a.s already 
slated, is 4 d. 8 h. 876 p., and that of a leaji-yeai 
5 d. 21 h. 589 p. But in the cycle of 19 years (12 
common nnd 7 leaii-years) the conjunction of the 
uiolad of Tishri moves forwaid by 2 d. 16 h. 596 j>. 
(n"i>pn i"’ '3), and in 13 such cycles (13x2 d. 16 li 
595 )). =) 34 d. 23 h. 175 ]. , or by discarding the 
complement of full weeks, 6 d. 23 b. 175 p., which 
falls slioit of an additional week by only 905 p. 
Ignoring the odd )iaits (such Iraclions having in 
many eases no influence ujion the determination of 
(lie iiionths), we have thus a eyele of (13 x 19 -- ) 
247 yeais, after which the qchi uth of tlie years 
might recur. But they ciari never recur exactly, 
as it Hometimes hajipens that even a single jiart 
(helrq) alters the qrhia' ; thus, c.i/., 17 h. 1079 ]». 
-f 1 p. IS a so-called ‘old molnd.'^ An exact 
repet il ion of qefn'oth would ensue, in fact, only 
aftei 362K8 19-year cycles, or 689172 years—a period 
ol no jiractical use. A perpetual Jewish calendar 
that would he serviceable in any real sense is thus 
out of the question. 

A partial apjiroximation to such a calendar, 
how'evei, is fniiiished by the so-ealled ‘Talde of 
the 61 beginnings' (d'bst k"o‘ 7j;3 m‘’),“ which exhihits 
the qt'hi oth of a coiiijilcte 19-year cycle. As we 
saw- above, there aie 7 varieties of qf'.hi othy and, 
therefore, in a cycle (7x 19 =) 133. But in actual 
practice it is found that 72 of these combinations 

1 Such apparently dissimilar intercalary series are given by 
Joshuah. 'Alan(9lh or 10th cent; see the bibliography at theend), 
al-Biruni (ed 8achau, p. 55 [text], p. 64 [tr.]), Hai Uaon (i 1088) 
in Abraham b. I.hya, j) 97, and Isaac Israeli (in an ancient 
Baraitha in I'eubd Oldm, iv. 2). Al-Biruni says that the ffrst 

'o series were iti use among the Jews of Palestine 

; not of Syria, os Sachau translates), while the third 
was the universally received order, and emanated from the 

Jews of Babylonia : not Babylonians, as 

rendered by Sachau). Cf. also JQR x. 197 ff. 

*The above coinpulation is said to have been made by the 
Oaon Nahshon b. !;)adoi| (last quarter of 9th cent.), who, it is 
also stated, instituted a corresponding cycle, called Iggul. 
This 'Igqul is (irst mentioned by Abraham h. Ezra (t 1067) (cf. 
Skene ha-Meoroth, ed Steins'chneider, Berlin, 1847, p. 1), 
though without the name of its originator. This is given for 
the Aral time by Joseph b. Shemtob b. Jeshu’a of Turkey, who 
published the 'Iggtd in his Shetnth Josef, a work on the calendar, 
composed in 1489 and issued at Salonica in 1521 (cf. Stein- 
schneider, Bihliothexa Mathematica, 1894, p. 102, where mention 
is made also of the Lat. tr. of the 'Iggul by Seb. Munster). 

3 First mentioned by Isaac b, Joseph Israeli in his Vesdd Oldm 
(comnoaed 1310), iv, 10 
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recur, so that there remain only (133-72-) 61 
riossihle forms, which arc duly calculated and set 
forth in tahh!s (cf. #;,</. Schwarz, p. 71)). 

There exist alsd forniuln and t.-ihles for Hyiiohromziinr Jewiah 
dates with the .Jiiliitii iirirl the Gretfonan ealeiidur, with which 
ilevicpH, however, we raniiot deal here, and iiiiisl siinp)> refer to 
the books and tables cited at the end of this alia le A furiiiula 
for asHiinilaliiiK .lewish ilatea wilh the Muliniiniuidan reckoninj^ 
has receiitl^v been devised b\ A k’rankel {/AticUr.J. mathem. u. 
natnrii'is'^fnsvh. Unterrieht, 1»(JS, pp. f»W8-60.'>; MGWJ, 1909, 
pp. 730-743). 

3. Eras.—A ft Cl the return from the Exile the 
Jews reckoned hy the years of the Persian kiii)^.s. 
riii.*! is the jiiacticc in the newly di.scoveied papyri 
of Elephantine (etl. Cowley-Sayce, and alsoSachaii), 
and in tlie fiost-exilie hooks of the Hihle (r.g. Ha^ 1*, 
Zee 1* ’, Dll 1)', Ezr 1* etc.). Sulist'qnently they 
made use of the era of the Seljflks, or the .so-eaJJed 
' contracts-era ’ (7mnynn shetnroth), W'hich began in 
the autumn of 312 li.c., and is lirst cited in 1 Mac. 
(cf. e.(f. 1'^'). 'I'liis era wa.s in use among tlie 
Jews in the hhist till the IGth cent., and is still 
observtid by tlieni in Yemen (cf. Sajihn’s ‘Travels,’ 
PJben Sfipprr, i. 626). During tlu' jicnod of inde- 
pcntlcnceuiKlei the Maccal«i(‘8, dales were indiealed 
liy the year of the rtugning }iriijce, and a national 
ejioch ^\a8 found in the year a\ hen dmbea gained 
its frectlom under Simon (1 Mac 13*-; cf. Schurer, 
i.'* 242), i.c. 170 mr. Sel. 143-142 H.C, After the 
.lews lost their inilejiendence and their national 
rulers, they probably reckoned by the years of the 
Roman governor or consul. The Rook of Jubilees 
tixes Its dates by jubilee periods of 49 years 
divided into 7 year-weeks of 7 years each, but 
it is unbkely that this method was ever followed 
in jiractical lile. The Talmud, liowever, may 
jiossibly allude to such an (ua in Sovlicdmi, 976 
(cf. Isi. I^vi, JiEJ 110). 

After the destiuction of the second Temple, 
dates were reckoned from thatirvent {Ije-itorhan ha^ 
huyii ; ef. S<'<i(’r Olam, cap. 30, Ab<»ht ZarCt^ 9-10). 
as also, especially in do -uments, by the ycar.s of 
the reigning Emjieror, 01 jierhajis ol the eponyms 
'st!e Rornstein, M<tldn],rt, ji. 6.5); both luetliods 
were in vogue in Palestine, and the former also in 
Southern Italy (Ascoh, hrrtziovi meditc, nos. 
24-33). In Rahylonia, on the other hand, and 
generally thiougliout the Diasjiora in the East, 

I lie Jews eontinued to use the era of the Seljuks, 
which, as said above, is still observed in some 
districts. 1 n the Talmud, moreover, in the tractates 
just cited, the era of the Creation {Li-bri’ath oldm ; 
in a lat-er ejioch it is called Li-yrsira) is mentioned, 
hut it was not used in ancient times, excejit, at most, 
in learned works {e..g. the linraitha of .Samuel), 
nor do we know w'lien it was adopted. Uubl’s con- 
jectnie (in DvAitsrhe, Ztsrfir. fur GesrhirMsu'Wiftcj)- 
scliuft, 1S9S, p. ISf); referred to in JE, s.v. ‘Era’), 
that the intloduetion ot this era w'as eoineident 
with the change Irom the 8-year to the 19-year 
cycle, which is sai<l to have taken place lietween 
A. I). 222 and 276, contlicts w'ith the view advanced 
liere regaiding the gradual develojuuent and rela¬ 
tively late establishment of the continuous calendar 
among the .le.ws, ami, what is more, it is at vari¬ 
ance with histol•i(^al facts, as nothing is know'ii of 
this method of dating ev«m in Talmmlic times (cf. 
llarkavy, Altjud. Dcnkiuutcr ntLS d. Krivt, p. 161). 
Tn Europe it is first met with in epitaphs in the 
c.atacomhs of Venosa, d.ating from 822 and 827 
(Aseoli, op. rit., nos. 25, 31); thereafter we lind it 
used hy Sabhataj Donnolo, also of Southern Italy, 
in the year 925 (cf. liis Comnicnto sul Libro dctla 
(JreAizione, ed. Castelli, p. 3); likew ise in a docu¬ 
ment, of ilate 1034, from Kairwan (JQR xvi. 676). 
riie hegiiming of this era coincides with the year 
3760 H.O., hut its accuracy w'as nuestioned in tlie 
16tli cent, hy Azaria de Rossi in liis Meor Enayim 
(ed. jn'inc., Mantua. 1534). The well-known 


Karaite Firkowifch professes to have discovcrcil 
.'mother mundane era in ejutaphs fidtii (hi; Ciiiiiea; 
this hegins 151 years h<;hiie the oidinaiy .lewisli 
era, i.e. in 3911 li.c., Imt is undoulitedly spuniius 
(cf. Jlaikavy, op. nt. 1.52). An eia rcckmicd liom 
thftcaptiviiyol Samaria, which i.s a.ssiimcd (o have 
hegnn in 5!)6 H.c. (Lc-gfduthniu), and louml in 
similar epitaphs, which aie said to dale fiom the 
years a.D. 6, 30, 55, 89, and ,369 (Firkow'itch, Abnr 
Zikkaron, nos 1-4 and 25), is likewi.se a fabrication, 
as IS conclusively shown hy llarkavy (p. J4111.) 
In reeent times the Zionists also have adoi'ted the 
era of ].e-g(duthenn ; Imt in this case tlie term 
denotes the destruction of tlie second 'J’emplc, 
which they assign to A.l>. 70. 

liiTSRATi’RK —A eoliipleLe ciil/ilo^rup of works iii>on the .lowiali 
ealendar will Im? fouml 111 tin* rt-laiiw j.iiHsaffeH of Steinschneider, 

‘ IHe Matheinaiik l>ei d. Judeii' {Ilihliothrra Mathvinatica, 1S1).^ 
llMll ; Abhandl. zurGeneh. d. Matheinatik,i\ 473-4S.S ; MGWJ, 
llH)fi-llM)7). The oldest Biiri iv iriK treatise is that of Joshua b. 
‘Alan (9th or 10th cent.), prem'ived in u w'ork (ed. tlnrkavy, in 
Uag(f6ren, iv. 7f>-79, cf. PoznaAski, yAkihr.f hebi. IJihliog. mi. 
130 131) of Ueii Mashiah, a Karaite (Isi half of 10th cent ) The 
calendar was dealt w'ltli in Saadya Gaon'.s lost Arab, woik, 
hiiiih at ibbur; see, inoHl rpcenllv, Poznahbki, loc. ctt. xii 
12*.;, no ‘27, and Marx, Uiii ‘209. The lin.t e()in]>Iote amt 
svHloniat 1 C account that has come down to us is tlifU jmen in 
al-Biruni's Chnnudogy t>f Annrnt .\ ufioiis (od. Sacliaii, Li iji/it;, 
1878, Kng. tr., London, 1870), chs mi xi\ The earliest .leuisli 
writer on the subject in Kurope w'as Hasan ha-Dnyy.-iu ot 
Oordova (fl 97‘2); three worka on the calendar are attributed 
to him, but survive only in a few (|UotalioriM. 'J’he ticatise of 
Isaac b. Baruch ibn Albalia of Gordova (1035-1004) is also 
lost, but fairlv lar^c fpiotationB tlierifiom are found in the 
work of Abraham b. Hiya of llaneloiia (liei,Mruiiii|; of r2lh 
cent), whose .’'cfcr ba-'Ilmir (ed. Fili]»owBki, Loniloii, 1851) is 
one of the iiiost important on the subject. A short treatise 
beariiif; the Biiine name was coniiiosed hj Abraham ibn Ezra 
(loiri-l 1(17; ed UalbersLain, Lyck, 1K74) - Moso.s Mamionides 
(113f»-12n4), at tin age of ‘23, wrote a Htiiall monograph entitled 
Ma'avxdr ha-'Itdutr (fd princ 1489; (Jeriii. hy Liinner, iHr 
alteHte astrotmot Srhrtjt d. MriDnoniiiett. Wiirzburp, 100‘2), 
which, however, ih of little value ; but the relative suction of 
\\M UeligimtHOodt' (Uilcfioth (pddvUi ha-lliii1fHh\ Cierni trs and 
edd by ilildusheimer [1881 j, Mahler | I8S0], Baneth (1808-1903)) 
IS of eminent value. A work deuhnt; with principles, Yeadd 
Oh'ini, was written in 1310 b\ Isaac b. Jo.seph Israeli in Toledo 
(ed prtne., Berlin, 1777 ; critieiil ed., Berlin, 184('.-48; the 
section dealinjr with the literari historv [ajiart], ed. Weikert, 
Rome, HMll) Thi Shefnih Jusef (Salonica, 1621, lf)fi8)of Jo.seph 
b. Shemtob b. Jeshn’a, written in 1189, has alreudj been men¬ 
tioned. The followiiij; also deserve notice: Seb. Munster, 
Kalendarium Ueb (Basel, 1537), which contains an anony¬ 
mous Hell W'ork upon the calendar with MuriHler’s Lat. tr.; 
issaebar ibn Saiisan, Ti)f)pin laaachar (ed. pntic., CunstAnti- 
iiople, l.'>64); Eliezer b. Jacob Belin, 'Ibronoth (Lublui, 
1(514-15), and Scaliger, de Emendatione Tempontm (3rd [lieBt} 
ed Ki‘29). 

The following w’orks, from the 19th cent, and later, are 
w'orlhv of note • Idelcr, IIaiolb. d. vuith u terhn Chrunologie, 
i (Berlin, J8‘2ri)pp. 477-583 , L M Lewi.sohn, L'm/i u. System 
d. jml Kalenderu'esvns (Leipzig, 1850), Slonitnski, Yesode 
ha-'Ibbur (ed. pnne., Warsaw, 18r>3, 3rd (last) ed., Warsaw, 
1889); A. Schwarz, Her jud. Kaleiuler histinruieh u. astro- 
nomiaeh untermicht (Breslau, 1872); J. Lurie, Matematitche- 
skaja teorja jeivrejakaho kalendarja (‘ Malheniatical Theory ot 
the .Jewish Calendar,' in Russian, Mohilev, 1SK7; cf. Born- 
.stein 111 ihr Uakkerem, i. 317-330), S B. Burnaby, Elements 
oj the Jeivuth and the Mvhamirutdan Calendars (London, 1901), 
pp. 1-304 ; Schurer, GJV^ i.3 (Leipzig, 1901)74.5-7(50; C. Adler 
and M Fnedlander, art. ‘Calendar,’ in JE (in. (1902) pp 
498-508); A. Kistner, Her Kalender d. Jtulen (Carlsruhe, 
1905) 

Tables for synchronizing Jewish dates wilh the Christian era, 
and for other piiriioses, os aluo calendars for prolongetl {leriuds, 
have been framed hy the follow mji;; Isidore Loeb, Tables du 
('alendnrr pii/ dcfruis fere chretiewne jnsfpt’ av xxx* siecle 
(Bans, ISsfi), wincli likewise gives the older literature , Sossnitz, 
'Jddn (Hainim (WarsHW, 1888); E. Mahler, i hronol. Ver- 
gleichungstabellen, cB;., Heft ii. (Vienna, 1889) pp 09-140; M. 
Simon, SU(i-jahr»ger Kalendermr Umwandlunadesptd.Datums, 
etc. (forA.n 1781-‘2()00, Berlin, 1889), and iSH'i-juliriger Parallel- 
Kalender d. }ad u. r.hristL Xeitrechnung (for 800-199(5, Berlin, 
189 .5); B. Zuckermann, Anleitung u. labellenz. Vergteichung 
jud. u, christl Xeitangaben (Breslau, 1893), E. Jusu^, Tahlas 
de redvccion del enmputu hebraico al rhristiano y vice-ve.rsa 
madnd,1904); Schram. Kalendanographische ti. chronologiaehe 
Tufip/n (liCipzig, 1908), etc. 

Speriul questions relating to the calendar and its history are 
dealt w'lth by the following (iinmes in alphabetical order) 
Azarm de Rossi (fl.584) in Ala^nf la-Kesef (ed. Kilipowski, 
London, 18.54); L. Rendavid, Xur Ilerrclnmug u. Gesch. d.jtid. 
Kab'uders (Berlin, 1817), refututioii by M Kornick, Dabar 
l!>e-'»/f«(Brehlaii,18l7); A ^.stein, llDIfadmnniynthhu-Yehiidim 
(i [Vienna, 1887) 1-22, cf. Boriistein in Hakkerem, i. 290-317), 
A. Geiger m Jud. Ztschr. vi. 141-161; B. Goldberg, Eote sui 
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to caUndrier ptif (I'ariH, IKK.'l); D. Oppenhcim, in v. 

412-410, H M. Pineles, liarka »hfl 'j\ira (Vu-nna, IHdl, pp. 
211-202); TIj Rcinacli, in JiEJ xmii. »()-y4, A. Schwarx, in 
MGWJ XXXII. :j 7.0-:(83 . M. Stemschneider, in Ilayy6na (ed. 
8 . SacliH, 1 lllerlin, ISfilJ pp IT-.'tfi), and in llranit'a Jud. 
VolkitkaLender (lh!J.O-Ofi), B- Zuckerraann in MGWJ v. 182- 

186 , etc. Samuel Tozna^’ski. 

CALENDAR (Mexican and Mayan).—The 
ancient Mcxican.s and Mayuh, as well as the 
Zapotec.s, will) inliahited the tract of country lyin;: 
between these peojiles, rejiresented theBainegeneral 
type of civilization, and used a calendar essentially 
tlie same in character. M’e are more convemint 
w’ith this calendar than with any other of their 
institutions; and, especially in rejjard to the 
Mexican and Mayan liierojjlyphics, w’here it plays 
a commanding; part as a medium of divination, it 
forms in reality the basis of all our knowledge. 
For its reconsti uctioii we are indebted mainly t^» tlie 
researches of F. Seler and E. Korstemann, hut we 
possess as yet no conclusive answers to the follow'- 
ing vital quehtions: (1) To what shall Ave trace 
the tonalamatl (Mex. ‘book of days’) of 260 days, 
which, in coniunction w-ith the solar year of 365 
days, forms the foundation of the calendar? (2) 
Was provision made for intercalations in the solar 
year? (3) Hoav are the dates of the Dresden 
Mayan J\IS‘ and the Mavan monuments to lie 
adjusted to our own chronolot;y ? 

I. The tonalamatl, one of the two main con¬ 
stituents of the calendar, coiihists of 260 days, 
reckoned hy means of 20 distinct symbols of days 
in comhinatioii w’ith the numlMirs 1 to 13. Tiie 

f iecuhar nature of the arranpeinent may he learned 
rum the acconi]ianyin^ table, os found in the 
Mexican Codex liorpia* and the related hiero¬ 
glyphics. (For the sake of convenience the order 
of sequence is given here ns from left to right and 
downwards, instead of from right to left and up¬ 
wards, as in the original. The Roman numbers 
represent the several dny-symbols.) 


Mexican. 


Mayan (Yucatan). 


XIII. Acatl reed. 

XIV. Ocplotl jag;uar. 

XV. Uuaulitli va^de. 

XVI. Cozca- great hawk 
quauhtli (saruo- 

rhamphua 

papa) 

XVII. Olin motion. 

Will. Terpatl flint. 

XIX. (^uiauitl rain. 

XX. Xorhitl flower 


Been worn out. 

Ix ? 

Men maker. 

Cib per f innerj. 


Cahan what is exuded (T). 

E'tznab 
(E’U) hard (?) 

Uauac storm. 

Ahau king, sun. 


Were w'e to compare tlie names and symbols 
current in Mexico wdth those of the other Mayan 
dialects, the correspondence in meaning, so far 
recognizable from the above lists, would be rendered 
clearer still. 

This jieriod of 260 days is most probably to be 
explained as the equix'iilent of nine lunar revolu¬ 
tions, e.sjiecially as the days of the tonalamatl are 
conjoined—olton continuously—with representa¬ 
tions of nine gods, the so-called ‘Lords of the 
nigdit,’ who may thus be regarded as the original 
deities of the nine lunar months ; nine revolutions 
of the moon, however, may well represent the 
ajtjuoximate duration of ]iregnancy.^ Tlien, as the 
numerical system of these peo}des was based iijton 
‘20, the number of days in a tonalamatl may be 
represented as thirteen twenties. This explanation 
seems more probable than any other that has been 
advanced. (1) The factor 13 lias been derived from 
the period during w'hich the moon w^us actually 
observed to W'ax or wane; hut this would not 
yield a continuous leckoning, ns it ignores the 
interlmle of invisibility at new moon. (2) The 
number 260 has been explained as indicating t he 
period of vi.sihility of the planet W*nus as an even¬ 
ing star. The actual period of visibility, however, 
whether as a morning or as an evening star, amounts 
only to some ‘243 duys, (3) The tonalamatl has 
been derived from the lifty-two-yeur cycle, since 


Table I. 


1 2 S 4 6 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 Kl 

1 II 111 IV V VI VII VIII IX X XI XII XIII 

VIIVIII IX X XI XII XIII XIV XV XVI XVII XVIII XIX 

iirixiv XV xYi XVIIXVIII xix x\ i ii iii n v 

XIX AX I II III IV V VI VIIVIII IX X XI 

V VI VIIVIII IX X XI XII XIII XIV XV XVIXVII 

1 2 3 4 6 0 7 S 9 10 IJ 12 13 

XI XII XIII XIV XVXVI XVIIXVIIIXIX XX I II III 
IVll XVIIl XIX XX 1 II III IV V VI VII VIll IX 

III IV V VI VIIVIII IX X XI XIIXIIIXIVXV 

IX X XI XU xiii XIV XV xvixviixviiixix xx i 

XV XVIXVIIXVIIIXIX XX 1 II III IV V VI VII 

This arrangcinont of fiv’e .su]»erincumbent ranks 
of day-symbols al.'^o jirejionderates in the Mayan 
bieroglypliic.s, Imt there the tonalamatls are not 
transcribed in full, and begin with any of the 52 
columns. 

’I'lie names of the day-syrnhols are represented 
in the hieroglyphics by pictures, and have come 
down to us in the following sequence:— 


Mexican. Maya.v (Yucatan). 


I. Cipactli 

crocodile (T). 

Itnix 

female breast (7) 

11 Eecatl 

wind. 

Ik 

wind. 

HI (lalli 

house. 

Akbal 

night. 

IV. Otietzpalin lizard. 

Kan 

copious (?). 

V. I^oatl 

serpent. 

Uhicchon 

biting snake. 

VI .Miquiztll 

death. 

Cinii 

death. 

Vll Magatl 

stag. 

Manik 

that which 
hurries along. 

Vm Tochth 

rabbit. 

Lainat 

Y 

I.\ All 

water. 

Muluc 

that which is 
heaped up. 

X. Ilzcuintli 

dog. 

Oc 

? 

XL (K-oinatli 

monkey. 

Chuen 

monkey. 

Xll. Malinalli 

a licrh 

Eb 

row of teeth. 


J ed EorHtPmann (2iid od. 1S92). 
* ed. Due de Ijoubat, fol. 1 f. 


1 2 8 4 6 0 7 8 9 10 11 12 18 

XIV XV XVI XMl XVIII XIX XX I II HI IV V VI 

XX I II HI IV V VI VII VHI IX X XI XH 

VI vn VIII IX X XI XII XIII XIV xv xvi xvii xviii 

XHXIII XIV XV XVI XVII XVHI XIX XX 1 H HI IV 

XVIII XIX XX I H Ill IV V VI VIl VIH IX X 

I 2 3 4 6 0 7 8 9 10 n 12 IS 

IV V VI VllVHl IX X XI XII Mil XIV XVXVI 

X XI XII XIII XIV XV XVI XVII XVHI XIX XX I H 

XVI XVII XVIII XIX XX I H III IV V VI VIIVIII 

II 111 IV V VI VTI VHI IX X XI Ml XIII XIV 

yiH IX X XI XIIXHIXIV IV XVIXVIIXVIIIXIX XX 

52 X 3(»5 - 2(1 X 13 X 73. Rut to regard it as the sul)- 
division of a longer period fails to do justice to iU 
primordial character, os it forms the basis of tlie 
calculation of the solar year, and must therefore 
have been in fori’c before the latter. 

2 . The solar year. — I'here w as no serial enumera¬ 
tion of tonalamatl periods, and it was imjiossible 
to distinguish one tonalamatl from another, as 
the continuous representation of dates liy means of 
cipher and symbol resulted simply in an e.\act re¬ 
petition after eve.ry 26()lli day. Nor were the solar 
ye.ars of 365 days (Mex. tonalpounlli, ‘numhering 
of days ’) enumerated from any jiarticular starting- 
point. Nevertheless, in a prolonged suecession of 
tonalanutfIs it cume about that, during a period of 52 
solar years (Mex. xippounlli, ‘minihering of years’), 
a particular day of the tonalamatl, discriminated 
by a Jiarticular combination of eijiber and symbol, 
coincided w'ith the beginning of the year, thus 
rendering it possible to distinguish one ynar from 
nnotlier. As the tonalamatl coni aim'd 13 x 20 - ‘260 
days, and the year liad 18 x 20-^5 = 28 x 13 1 =^365 

I'Zelia NutUll, ‘‘The I’eriodk-al Adjustments of the Ancient 
Mexican Calendai,’ Aim-nean Anthropologist, \i 495, 6W 
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days, any given entry in the former moved forward 
upon the annuMi reckoning by live symbols and 
one cipher. Only 4 of the 20 symbols therefore, 
coincided with New Year’s Days, while the ciphers 
could vary 13 times; whence it follows that the 
tonalamail provided distinctive combinations for 
the first days of 4 x 13--52 successive years. Hut 
the New Year’s Days fell, not, as might lie expected, 
on the (leys inrlic;d(‘d hy the tonahtniatl sjrmbols 
I (Cipacth), VI (Miquiztli), XI (O^omath), and 
XVI (Cozcaquaulitli), but upon XIII (.\catl), 
XVII1 (Tecpatl), III (Calli), and VIII (Tochtli), 
and t bus the ^ifty -t^^ o-year cycle nuiy be represented 
08 follows: 



1 ' 

XIII 

XVIII 

III 

vin 

2 

XVlll 

III 

VIII 

XIII 

3 

III 

VIII 

XIII 

XVlll 

4 

VIII 

! XIII 

, XVIII j 

Ill 

5 

XIII 

1 XVIII 

111 

VIII 

6 

XVIII 1 

III 

vni 

XIII 

7 

HI 1 

VIII 

XIIl 

XVIII 

8 

1 VIII 1 

XIII 

XVIII 

III 

9 

XIII 1 

XVIII 

III 

VIII 

10 

XVIII 1 

HI 

VIII 

XIII 

11 

111 

VIII 

XIII 1 

XVIII 

1? 

VIII 

XIII 

XVIII 

III 

13 1 

Mil ! 

XVIII 

III 1 

A III 


Similarly, in the Dresden Mayan MS and the 
Mayan monuments the years Ixigin in regular 
order with days XIIT (Heen), XVlIl (E’tznab), III 
(Akbal), and VIII (liomat), wdiile in historical 
times, a(!(!ording to tradition, the years were 
reckoned in the order: IV (Kan), IX (IVtuIuc), XIV 
(Ix), and XIX (Cauac).^ 

As the tonnlnmatl datings, however, were 
simply nqxiated after 2G0 days, and could not 
thcrel'ove dclinitely lix a particular day even within 
the y(!ar, the system was supplerncntetl by a division 
of the year into 18 twenties, with 5 residual days. 
VVe give heie the usual enumeration of these 
perio(l.s of twenty days, hut it should he stated 
that the Mexican and the Mayan lists did not syn- 
chioni/e : 

Mkxican. Matan (Yucatan). 


1. Atl caualo or (juauill eua. 

1. 

I’op. 

2. Tlacaxipeualiztli. 

2. 

Uo. 

3 To\'(»ztontli. 

3. Zip, 

4. I'eito^oztli. 

4. 

7 . 0 ’tz. 

6. Toxcatl. 

6. 

Tzec. 

6. ElzaI(]uaHztli. 

6 

Xul. 

7. Tecuilliuitontli. 

7. 

Yaxkin. 

8. llcitecuilhuitl. 

8. 

Mol. 

9. Mu’cuilbuitonlli, or Tlaxochimaoo. 

9. 

CJh’en. 

10. Ueimiccailhuitl, or Xocouetzi. 

10. 

Yax. 

11. Ochimniztli. 

11 . 

Zno. 

12. Teoll oco. 

12. 

Cell. 

18. Tupcilbuitl. 

13. 

Mac. 

14. (^iiecholli. 

14. 

Kankin. 

16. l'aii(|uet/uUztIi. 

16, 

Muan. 

16. Atemoztli. 

16. 

I’ax. 

17. Tititl 

17. 

Kayab. 

18. Izcalli. 

18. 

Cumku. 


These 18 ‘months’ (Mayan, uinal) are followed 
by the live re.sidual days (Mex. nemontemi, ‘ super¬ 
numerary ’ ; May. xnin Jaiha kin, ‘ days without 
name ’) at tlie end of the year. 

At the time of the conquest, according to Saha- 
gun, the beginning of the lirst (Mexican) month, 
Atl caualo, coincideil approximately w’ith that of 
our February,''' and this wmuld harmonize with 
the succession of Nature-fe.stivals assigned to the 
several months, and necessarily associated with 
the seasons of the year. The first (Mayan) month, 
Pop, began about the middle of our July.* But, 
as no intercalations were made—so far as knowm 
—for relatively short jicriods, the reckoning fell 
behind by one day in four years. This being 
duly allowed for, the statement that the Mayan 
^ Landn, Relaeion dt las eosas de Yucatan, ed. Brasaeur de 
Bourbouri; (186<l), p. 206. 

a Sahagiin, Ilistonn general de las eosas de Nueva Espafia, 
■d. Buslanicnte (Moxico, 1H29), i. 60. 

» lAnda, op. ait. p. 276. 
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year l>egan with the 1st of Pop has been authenti¬ 
cated and found correct, w'hile the earlier notices 
of Atl caualo as the lirst month of the Mexican 
year do not accord w'ith our calculations. Accord¬ 
ing to the.se, in fact, the Mexican year began with 
the 1st of To.vcatl,' i.e. at the beginning of May, 
wdien the sun in his northern journe> passed through 
the zenith, and was revived by the sacrilice of his 
human countei))art. But if we in,-ly argue from 
the fact that there was among the Mayas a festival 
covering the live residuary days at the close of the 
year, that people likewise must at some earlier 
period have begun their year Avith other months, 
viz. Yaxkin and l‘ax—two dates, that is, in force 
.at the same time, and se|>;irated from each other 
by 180 day.s.* Allowance having been made for 
the neglected intercalary days, the beginning of 
the Mexican year— the 1st of Toxcatl—synchronizes 
W'ith our reckoning as follows : 

Year I Acatl.4tli May l.'>19-1520. 

Year 2'reel.at 1.3rd May 1320 1321. 

Year 3 (hilli.3id May 1321-1522, 

etc.* 

Although, as has already been said, there is nothing 
to show that the calendar w.as adjusted by means 
of intercalary days, the. statements of the early 
writers having pioved to be altogether illusory, 
yet, as the sequence of the Nature-festivals must 
have corresponded W'ith that, of the months, it is 
absolutely certain that the discrepancy was com- 
len.sated for in some way. As yet, however, the 
lieroglyphics have y ielded no quite incontrovert¬ 
ible evidence to show that the Mexicans gave any 
theoretical recognithui to the dilhculty.* 'I'his also 
holds good of the /^o/’an-pcrhuls of the Mayas, 
Avith which avc are noAv to <leal, and in connexion 
W'ith which Ave shall discuss the problem of syn¬ 
chronism in fuller detail. 

3. The Katun-periods of the Mayas.— The 
Mexican calend.ar was quite inadeijuate for any 
term beyond 52 years, as after that period the 
characterization of dates began simply to recur, 
and there was no siutcessive enumeration of the 
52-year cycles. 1’he Mayas, however, had a sup¬ 
plementary reckoning by means of katun (periods 
of 20 X 3G0 <lays), the subdivision of 3G0 days being 
called a fun. (‘stone’). These periods Avere desig¬ 
nated necording to the days on Avhich they severally 
began, and, A\hile this lirst day ahvays coincided 
Avith the .same one of the 20 day-symbols, viz. Ahnu, 
it.s numerical coefliciont incieased by 11 in every 

y 

successive katun, as “ = 553-f 11. It Avas 

therefore possible to discriminate 13 such periods 
by prelixed numerals as follows : 13 (Ahau), 11, 9, 
7, 5, 3, I, 12, 10, 8, G, 4, and 2. Chronological 
references that pass beyond the resultant cycle 
(r. 13 X 20 years) do not merit serious regaul. I’lie 
calculations of Seler,* Avhich are ba.sed uj.on the 
identity of 2 Ix, 1 Pop with 14th July 1543, yield 
the following synchronism : 


Katun 

Year. 

First Dav of 
Kiilun. 

D.ite of the 

Julian Calendar. 

8 Ahau 

11 Ix 

7 Ch’en 

29lh January 1436 

6 Aliau 

6 lx 

7 Zn’tz 

lOth Octoher 1466 

4 Ahau 

11 Mnluc 

12 Kavob 

3rd July 1475 

2 Aliau 

5 Mnluc 

12 Ceil 

19th March 1405 

13 Ahau 

12 Muiuc 

12 Ya.vkin 

6th December 1614 

11 Ahau 

6 Muiuc 

12 Do 

22nd Angiint 1534 

9 Ahau 

12 Kan 

17 Muttii 

9th May 1664 

7 Ahau 

6 Kan 

17 Yftx 

‘24th January 1674 

6 Ahau 

13 Kan 

17 Tzec 

ICth October 1603 


1 Selcr, Oesammette Abhandlungen, i. 177f. a t6. i. 703. 
>Cf. the table ^^ven by de Jonghe, ‘Der altmexicanische 
Kalender,' in Zh' (1006) p. 612. 

* Seler (Hi. 100 f.) has made an attempt to prove intercalations 
in tlie hieroglyphicH. 

• Op. eit. 1 . 683 f. 
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GALEN DAB (Muslim) 


In the I)re.s<i<;n MS and upon the monuments— 
especially the stela* ol (’opau ( Honduras), Quirij^ua 
((Guatemala), and l^aleaque {(Jhiapa*')—eras of still 
longer duration are referied to by simple emiiiiera- 
tion of the days that had elapsed tiom a certain 
mythical date indicated by the expression 4 Ahaii, 
S (himcu. Hut as the terminating date that is to 
be fixed is likewisi* sja'cilied by the day of the 
totifilanmtl ami the 3'ear, it is plain that the sum 
of the simply eiiumeiated days will represent the 
period lying l)et\v<*en the termini. Here the liguies 
carry us beyond a total of <J x ‘20 x 20 x 360 days, 
i.e. iiioie than 0x20 katifns, or 9 cycles, oi IlooO 
X 365+ 250 days. Hut the dates of tlie monuments 
themselves all fall within the following or loth 
cycle, and are all emhtaeed within a span of little 
more than 350 years, or—if we also take into 
account the most extreme dates in the Leyden 
nephrite plinth (from the frontier of Honduras 
and Guatemala), which belong to the 9tb cycle, and 
in the stele fragments from Saecliarui ((iuatmnala) 
—560years. Unfortunately, li(»wever, this chrono¬ 
logy cannot he brought into relation with our own, 
foi the simple reason that, as already noted, in 
Yucatan during historical times the years were 
designated hy a dillereiit senes of day-symbeds. 

4. The Venus-period.— Hol.h in Mexican and in 
Mayan MSS the perioclic (ime of the planet Venus 
IS indicated by means of the tonrdanKiU synibols 
and the datiis of the montli respectively. Leaves 
•16-50 of the Mayan MS8 in Diesden exhibit 5 
such revolutions of 584 daj's each, which, corre¬ 
sponding approximately to the sum of the tw'o 
periods of vi.sibility and the intermediate intervals, 
are .severally divided into stages of 90, 250, 8, ami 
236 days.* In the Codex Borgia, foil. 53-4, how¬ 
ever, there is noted, along with other Venus-perioits, 
one of 5x 13 = 65 revolutions.* Now 5 revolutions 
amount to 5 x 584 = 8 x 365 days ; and 65 revolutions 
to 65 X 584 = 2 x 52 x 305 days, i.e. twice the Mexican 

cycle of 52 years. Then, as =29 + 4, and ’-pj 

= 44+ 12, the symbol and cipher of the tonalninatl 
move foiwaid upon each successive revolution of 
Venus by 4 and 12 <lays res})ectively, so that the 
lirst d.iy of each revolution will rei-ui leiitly coincide 
with only 5 of the 20 day-symbols, t.lnis ; 

T! IK 65 V V. NIJ s-1 * KiaoL).s. 
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XIII 

V 

: XVII 

IX 

1.8 

V 

XVII 

IX 

1 1 

XIII 

12 

IX 

I 

XllI 

1 V 

xvn 

11 

Xlfl 

V 

xvn 

IX 

I 

10 

WII 

IX 

I 

XIII 

V 

9 

I 

xin 

V 

XVII 

IX 

8 

V 

XVII 

IX 

I 

XIII 

7 

IX 

I 

XIII 

i ^ 

XVII 

6 

xin 

V 

XVII 

IX 

I 

5 

XVII 

IX 

I 

1 XIll 

V 

4 

1 

XIII 

V 

1 XVII 

IX 

8 

V 

XVII j 

IX 

1 f 

XIII 

‘i 

IX 

I 1 

XIlI 

V 

XVII 


The Veims-ppiiod, howevei, was not used for 
determining dates. 

LiTKRATf’RK —E. Forstcmann, J>lr/niitfirunrffn zur Utaya- 
handtirhrifl drr k<fL offfntl H)hl zu Dtrsdrn (18S6), also Zur 
Kntzifferunq f/cr Mayahaiulschrtflrn, 1 v (Drmlfii, iss7-!>:i), 
E. Seler, (jfsaminelte Abhandlmufcu (Ilcrliti), i. (11)02) pp. 1(12, 
417, 007 . f>77, f)88, fiOO, 018, 0158. 712, 71)2, iii. (imsi p 191), 
Cyrus Thomas, ‘The Maya ) car,’ IS Hull. liK (IH 04 ), arid 
‘Mayan Ualendur Systems,’ W ainl A’/>ft'11'(1900,1903), Zelia 
Nuttall, ‘ The iVriodiral Arljiistmcnts of the Ancient Mexican 
Oalenilar,' in Aim-rican Aiithritfidlti'iid, vi (1904 ) 480; Good¬ 
man, Thf Ari'haic Maya /u>.''n/itions (1897), in Maiidslev, 
Biologtal'rvtrah .4m<'nc«nff, viii , de Jon^he,' i>craltnie\n*Bn- 
iBche Kaleiidrr,’ m ZR xxxviii (ni-rlin, IDOO) p. 485; Briiiton, 
NcUive Val. ut Vent. Arner. anil -Wt'Jitco (I’liiladclpliia, 1S93). 

K. TH, I'RK.IT.SS. 

1 ForHternann, Rrfauternnqen zur Mayahandtchrift der kgl. 
offrntl. liibl Ji/ Ihestten (isstt), p. (’+2. 

- (liven also in the allied (Jodex Vaticaniis, No. 3778, foil. 
80-84. 


CALENDAR (Musiim).—Altliough the era of 
Islam begins with the 15tb (16tb) of duly A.D. 622 
(liuliari, iv, 248 f.), the lunar year, peculiar to I lie 
Miisliiiis, was not established till the year A.H. 10. 
When Muhammad in that year (A.D. 631} madt 
his last jiilgnimige to Mecca (liijjnt-al’Wadu'), and 
in a .solemn addreH.s (huihn) enliglitencd his follott- 
ing of believers eoncernmg the essentials of Islam, 
he arranged, among other matteis, that the year 
should consist of 12 lunar months of 29 (28, .30) 
days each, and that intercalation {nn.tV) was lo he 
forlmldeii ((^birrui, ix. 3611. ; Ibn ilisbain, p. 968; 
Vakidi-Wellliauson, p. 431; Huhari, ii. 212, 9f.). 
Four months, I)bu-I-(pi‘dii, I)bu-l-hijja, Muharram, 
and Uujab, were to be inviolable (/lurmu), i.e. weie 
not to be dislurlxnl by internecine warfare (Qur’an, 
ix. 36; Huliiin, vi. 224, 31.). It is evnlent from 
this airaiigement alone that the Arabs, or, more 
accurately, the Meccans, had had a more or less 
perfect solar year. This assuni])tion limls support 
also in the names of the months, whic.h in part 
indicate clearly certain definite seasons of the 
year—a situation, in the ease of a changeable lunai 
year, evidently out of the (juestion. If we take 
the etymohigy of the names together with his¬ 
torical, litcraiy, and climatic data, we shall have 
the following arrangement of the ]ire lslainie year: 

Thetwo.//////m'/('( iimnths indicate the real wintei, 
from about the middle ol Dec, till the middle of 
Feb. Then the two Jifth'd months, which signily 
etymologically tlie grazing season, must imlicate 
the time of year when tin* herbage of the desiM i 
and the .stejqies, sjinnging up alter the autumn 
rains, alloids the lieids ol tlie nomads a glormw- 
relief from the summer's discomforts ; i.e. from the 
midille of Oct. to the middle of Dee. In agree¬ 
ment with this, the month Safar (Sejit.-Oct.) is 
the transition from the height of siinimer to 
autumn. riie preceding month, wdth which the 
yeai begins, leveals its character in its name al- 
Muharram', it is the sacred montli, in pre-Islamie 
times sacred perhaps on aeeoiint of the harvest 
and the vintage, witli which the Hebrews (Ex 
23‘* 34-’*) also coniit'cled a festival. Instead of 
Muharrum- Safar, one may also say ‘the two 
Safars’; so that for the first half of the year we 
have not 6 months, hut 3 double months. Pro¬ 
ceeding from JinnadO, the etymologically obscure 
months liajab, Shndulti, ami S/ianiodl must in¬ 
clude, respectively, h'eb.-Maich, March-Apr., and 
May-.lun(3, Raniadan, suggesting kent, indicates 
the coming of the warmth of .summer (April-May). 
The month Rajah was, before Islam, and ha.s 
remained in Islam, a holy month. Perhajis the 
original reason for this is that it designated the 
yiringtime and the firstborn. Kwald and W. 
Kobertson Smith were right in seeing in it a 
parallel to the Heluew/>e.saA ; Rajah and Sha'han 
together are calleil also ar-Rnjabani. The names 
of the two last months, Dhu-l-ga'-da andZ)/u7-L/<(//>/, 
indicate the time of rest anu of pilgrimage. The 
Islamic festival of sacrifices is celebrateii in the 
lattei month (cf. FESTIVAb.s [Muslim]). The pagan 
festival that lies at the basis of it bad probably 
some solar siguiticanec. This is indicated hy the 
Islamic name {adhu, etc.), which in itself has 
nothing to do with the sacrificial animal, and also 
by the part wliic.li the Shaitan plays in it, for 
.maddn meant originally tlu; heat of the sur 
{^shgt), though in Islam it became identified with. 
Satan. It is important to note that the Arabs, 
like the Hebrews, began their year in nutumn and 
always celebrateil spring and autumn festivals. 

BeaideH the abovf-inenttutiecl names of niotiths, there have 
ci>nie down to us elso sfiiue archaic ones winch have .a local 
Hiffniflcancc ; cf haiio’s Lex, 18(i3-89, iv. 1()12'’, 8.»>. ‘Slialir’, 
Idclcr, JIniulhur.h der f 'hronolo'jie, ii. 49.') (followin^T (Johns) In 
Islam such names of months as are not distinjruislied hv ! or II 
usually received pious epithets, as: al-Mvhttrram al-harum ; 
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Sa/ar al-hair, ‘the bririK’er of pood,' euphemiflticall.\, hei-auHO 
it was held to he tlio month of ill-lnek ; liitfab al-/anl, ‘ tlie 
iHoIated,’ liecausc it stood apart from the other holv tnonllis, 
or It. al-asainin, ‘tfie deal,’ l)ecau8e it heard no elaah of 
arms (0 : Sfin'h<m al-niv'mzani or <u>h-iihan/, Shauwdl al-mu- 
karratti. The names used m tfie Ma^linh (w'eslerii North 
Africa) differ from tliose i hcwhero, in that the months there 
are named after the Islamic festivals: ‘Asliura — Mnharrain , 
Shayo* ‘Ashiirii^^Safar; al-Miili'nl = Kahi' I; Sh.i>e‘al-Af. — It. If , 
*ld al-F‘itr= Shauwal, ham al-a'jad (between the Festivals)- 
J)hu-l-qa'‘da ; al-‘ld al-lvahir- l>hu-]-hijja. It is noteworthy that 
the custom of reckoninif three double months in the tlrst half 
of the year (see aho\e) has been there preserved. 

'File Arabs a<lo|)ted tbe week (of. Fkstival.S 
[Mushm]) from the .Iitws and Christnins. llesides 
archaic names fnr the days of tlie week, they «'em*r- 
ally use the desijrnations that are current in the 
Christian Church (F. lliihl, Chronologic, y. S8); 
i.e. from Mtmday to 'Fhursday = days 11-V ; Sun¬ 
days 1 ; Fridiiy is called a/ jnm'a, ‘the uieetmo ’ 
(for worshi|>) ; Saturday = the Sfilduith. 

Mtireover, the Arabs had and still ha\e more 
general designations for the seasons, based on the 
constellations, rain, and temjierature. But tliese 
names change acc<irding to the country and the 
climate (cf. Bane’s iii. 1254, s.v. ‘ Zaman ’; 

A. Socin, DhoCm, 11)00, i. 291). 

If wluLt has been said above makes it quite 
certain that, the Arabs once knew a solar year, it is 
just as indubitable that tliey originally and locally 
fidlowed the lunar reckoning down to the time of 
Islrim. Tlie old Hebrew custom, as well a.s tlie 
traces of moon-wojship among all tbe Semites, 
makes this quite probalde. Kspecially may be 
cited the ritual expiessions halhtUx, ahalln (lleb. 
hilhi, ‘to jiiaise’ (Cod)), uhicli is ovplained l»y 
hilal, ‘new moon,’ ‘crescent.’ iMoieiAcr, Mnliaiii- 
mad <*(mld not bav(‘ vt'iituied to establish an 
institu1,i(ui of such weighty consequences if he 
had not found a jiopular basis for it. There has 
been mm h s])eculation as to the reasons \>hy this 
stej) was taken by him. These can hardly have 
h(‘en othei t han religious. As ve have seen, the 
heathen festivals weie connected with the solar 
year. Further, the nomadic Aiahs observed the 
stars closely, ami e.\j)laiiieil nat ural phenomena by 
their intiuence. Tliroiigli a radu’fil separation from 
these conditions, Muhammad wished to draw the 
believers away from Nature t,o his God (Allah) as 
the creator, eaiisei, and preserver of all things 
(Jjisdn al-'‘Arah, i. 172, s.v. ‘Nan’). While the 
Christian C’hurch di<l not succeed in doing away 
with the 1st of Januaiy as the beginning of the 
year, which day it comlcmned as ‘ aiitiquus error,’ 
Muhammad accomplished this, althougli with dis¬ 
astrous consequences. So patent are t he evils of a 
purely lunar year whose length varies (cf. Festivals 
[Musfiml), owing to i>rimitlve methods of observa¬ 
tion ana determination of the new moon, that 
efforts to correct tliem have never ceased from the 
beginning to the present day. 

Apart from the determination of the times of 
prayer, there lies in this the main cause why 
astronomy .so flourished among the Muslim peoples. 
The festivals, which have thus been iletached from 
their natural bases, run now through all the 
seasons of the year; and in aliout 33 solar years 
the Arabic year returns to its starting-point. The 
era was lormed by F'riday (’Fliursilay) the 16th 
(15tli) of July, 622 A.n., i.c. the 1st of' Mubarram 
of the year in which Muhammad finished his 
Hijrn (emigration) from Mecca to Medina. Of this 
beginning Ideler says : ‘Tlie 15tli is to be accepted 
when it is a matter of asllononiical observations, 
but the 16th when it is a matter of bringing about 
an agreement between the cyehe reckoning, the 
aptiearance of the moon, and the popular Arabian 
calendar.’ A new month hep ins when tw<» trust¬ 
worthy Muslims have observed {ar-m'yn) the 
crescent moon {hilal) in oyien held or on mountains 
and notify this to the authorities, the IJukiin or 


the Qadi. The day is reckoned from one sunset 
{mnghrih) to another. The days of the month are 
counted either coiisec’utively or in tlie same way 
as in the mcilucval consuctudo litmoniensis, \\hicii 
took its <irigm m upper Italy m the Sih cent A.l>. 
and spreuil from theie to rraiice ami Germany 
(cf. Du Cau”e, Chi.'i.'idriuin, .s.p. ‘Mcii^'i^’; Uiihl, 
Chronohtgir, p. 751,; Wnght, Arab. Crniii.^, 1875, ii. 

§ 111 ; (hispaii, Arab. GramA, 18S7, § 476). 

As a remedy ioi the vague duration of the 
purely po|»uhii lunar year of the Muslims, the 
astionoiiieis lia\c c'-tahlislicd a c\clic > ear, which 
has been adopted also h\ historians. The months 
aie reckoned altciii.itil^ as :!(i and 2!) days. 'Fhe 
oitlinaiy year eonlaiiis ;).'»•! ihiys. 'I'he intercala¬ 
tion, which in ]»re-Islamic times was attended to 
by the l'’u(iaiin, a clan of Kiriaiia, is now carried 
out in the following fashion : In a cycle of 30 
years, the years ‘2, 5, 7, 10, 13, 16 (15), 18, 21, 
24, 26, 21) add a day to their last month. Such a 
year is called snna kubhut, hut the common year 
Sana hitslln. As in this case scholars, so also 
many enlightened rulers of Islam, emieuvoured, in 
the face of the prohibition of the I’ronhet, to 
substitute for the purely lunar >car a solar year 
that would meet better the needsoi the peasantry, 
the eollecting of taxes, and the ndmiiiistiat.ion of 
the State. In this cunneAion may he nientioiied 
the efforts of the h'atimid al-'Aziz, ahoiil 366 A.H., 
whose reform lasted until 501 ; liirther, the efforts 
of the ‘Abhasid Klialif aB'Fa’i* (ruling 363-381 
A.H.), whose refoim eontiiiued even under the 
Ottoiiians; of the Seljfiq Malik Shah, about 471 
A.n., who reformed the <dd I’eisian calendar with 
the lielp of the vvell-lcTiowii yioet ‘ (Jmar (layyarn 
niid other astronomers ; sc\eial attemjits under the 
Il-ljans, the Fersiaii Mongols, and the jinrtial reform 
by the Ottoman Goveninimit in the I9th century. 
In Kgypt, at present, the Gregorian calendar is used 
for non-religious jiurjiuses. Fieqnent use is also 
made of the (lojitu; calendar in Kgypt, and of t.he 
old (Jreek calendar in Syiia. Among the Berliers 
of the Maglinh the Julian names ol the months 
have remained in use down to the pn‘s(>nt day. 

Since the I8tli cent, efforts luue been made to 
prepare for scliolarly {uirposes a concordance of the 
Islamic and Kuro]>ean chronologies. It was after 
an attempt in I'Art dt verifier lr.s dates (1821-44) 
that Ideler liist fixed astronomically the relation 
between the two systems. The tables published by 
Wustenfeld in 1854, and the numerous rejirints of 
them, make a knowledge of Islamic lunar dates 
accessible now to all. The Genevan idiysieist and 
numismatist Fr. Sorct has laid down a very handy 
formula for converting the one date into the other 
{Lettres sur la numismatigiie. mnsnltmine, 1864, 
p. 34 If.): Given the year of the Hijia (A), if Ave 
wish to know the Christian year (X) the formula 


Litkratuhk. — Oil tlic old Arabic calendar and the Isl.lmic 
reform of it; Caii.ssin de Perceval, ‘Mcmoirc sur le Oukiidrier 
arabe uvaiit riHluiuiHtiie,’ JA, liflli, i. :i7U; M.ihiniid 
Efendi (al-Falaki), ‘Sur Ic Cal. nrab.,’ JA, Is.'iH, i 101) lOil, 
A. SprenR-ei, * Clicr den Kaleiider dcr Araber vor Molianinmd,' 
ZDMa xiii (isr.‘>), 134-17fi; J, Wellhauscn, JUnte arab 
p. 1)4 ff., cf. Skxzirn v. I’ofnrbeiteix, 1899, lii. 
On the convcrHion of dales; F. Wustenfeld, Verijb’ichwiffs- 
talKlUn drr Mvham. rt Christl. Zeitrechnuny , 18&4 ; a con¬ 
tinuation (130(»-lf»liu A II ) by Ed. Mahler, 18S7 ; ('atal. of 
Orient. OmiH in the lint. Mus. ix. 39^-40.^ , Mas Latne, Trisor 
de ('hfonulotjie, ISSOIT , R. Schram, h’n/rndar. iind chronol. 
Tateln, 1908, pj* ‘ts;:-:;!!); E. Jusiii^, Tub'ns de Iti^diirnon dei 
Conipiifo MvKulmati alChristinnn, Madrid, 1!)0:J; A. M. Laredo, 
Jtap)Mrts etitre fes dute.s du eal in tii>nhiiuii et rrlb’H des calendriers 
julieii et gi^tptrten, Tari|fer, 1887 (U. IftUO a.ii.). 

Oil the Oltoniaii reform: Ghazi Ahmed Mukhtar Pasha, 
fsldh et-terjwan (Arabic and Turkish), Cairo, 1307 (1890) [tr. 
R^fimne du Calend. ler par ()(i,Tnan) I^eyden, 1903], 

General • Ideler, Uandbuch der (’hrunologie, llcrliu, 18‘.J5, 1826, 
ii. 471-.'il2 • ‘The Arabs’; Fr. Rlihl, Chronuloyie, llerhii, 1897, 
§ 88; al-BTrnm’s (’bnmologie orient. Vblker, ed. (in Arabic) E. 
Haehau, 187b ftr. Loudon, 18’?9). K VOT.I.KILS 
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CALENDAR (Persian).—The ancient Iranian 
caleiular falls into two distinct categories—the Old 
Persian and the Avc.sta—which diller from each 
other in important resjir cts, althoujjh the formei 
system, dating, at least, from the period of the 
Aclncmenians {q.v. ), sliows certain tendencies which 
were later fully developed in the A vesta reckoning 
of time. 

1 . The Old Persian calendar was divitled into 
twelve months, hut the names of only nine of 
these are known, and their exa(;t .se<jnenee i.s a 
matter of douht. The Old Persian inserijition of 
Darius at Helnstun records tin; names as follows : 
Oarmapada (‘footstep of heal’), 'riinravahara 
(‘mighty .spring’), Tliaigarei (‘garlic-gatherer ’ f’j). 
Bagayu(Vi (‘homage to the deities’), Aduknni 
(‘digging of the canals’), Athriyadiyu (‘worship 
of the tile’), Ananiaka (‘nameless’), and Viyakhiia 
(‘ice-free’ [?1, ‘assembly-montli’(?]), to which the 
New Fdamitic version (iii. 43) adds Maikazanash 
(Old Persian *Marqaztinn, ‘ hiood of hiids’). It is 
clear, from a comjiaiison of the Old Persian and 
Babylonian versions of the Behi-stun iM.scrii)tions, 
that ’I'huravjihara 30 corresponded to lyyar (April- 
May) 30, Thaigarci 9 to Sivnn (May-.)nne) 9, 
Athriyadiya ‘20 to Kislev (Novembci- December) 26, 
Ananiaka ‘27 to Teheth (Decemher-danuary) 27, 
and Viyaklina 14, 22 to Adar (February-Mai eh) | 
14, 22. Several diviirgent orders of the Old i 
Persian months have been projiosed, partieulaily j 
by Bawlinson, (htpint, Unger, diisti, and Praselc | 
(and King and Thompson), whose sequences are ' 
thus tabulated by Oinzcl, lldhrh. d. wnthemnt. und | 
tet'hn. (UirortohtgiR, i. (Leipzig, 1906)'270:— I 


in any classical author to the Iranian calendar: 
‘ Magos trectuiti et sexaginta quinf]^ue iuvenes 
seqiiel>antur puniceis amiculis velati, diebus totius 
aniii pares numcro: quippe Persis (junque in 
totidern dies descriptus est annus’ (Quintus 
[ Curtins, III. iii. lU). Nothing is known of any 
[ metluxl of intercalation employed in the Old 
Persian calendar. 

2. The Avesta c;alemlar is much hotter known 
than the (Hd Persian, although the Avesta writ¬ 
ings themselves contain no formal list ol mouths. 
A/rhitf(lri iii. 7-11, it is true, gives tlie. names of 
live months and live days, and both the Slrozax 
give the names of the thirty days of the month ; 
but the most reliable source for the month-list is 
tlie Pahlavi liteiatnre, wdiieh is sujiplemented to a 
ecrttain extent by Perso-Arahic writers and a few 
I>\zaiitine chronologists. Thus liundahiSn xxv. 20 
(tr. West, SHE v. 97) states that ‘the auspicious 
month Fravartiu, the month Artavahist, and the 
month llorvadat are spiing; the month Tir, the 
month Aineiodat, and the mouth Satvairo are 
summer; the month Mitro, tlie month Avan, and 
the month Ataro aie autumn; the month Din, 
the month Vohfiman, and the month Sjiendarniat 
are winter.’ The days of the month weie named 
as follows: Auliarmazd, Vohuman, Artavahist, 
j^atyairo, Spendarniat, IlorvadaU Amerodat, Din 
pa Ataro, Ataro, Avan, Xur.sCL, Mah, Tir, (los. 
Dm pa Mitro, Mitro, Sros, Itasiiu, Fravartiu, 
Yahnun, Kam, Vat, Din pa Din, Din, Ait, Astut, 
Asinan, Zamyat, Maraspend, and Aiiiran (ef. 
Ihlndahi&n xxvii. 24; i^hCn/ast Id-Shayast xxii.- 
xxiii. ; and the Mddigdn-t Sl-ruz, tr. Darah 


Bahyuonian. 


Old Pkukian 
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Nisan 

Bagaj'adi 

Tlmravahara 

Garmapada 

lyyar 

olvan 

Tam muz 

Tlmravahara 

Th.iigaici 

Ad 11 kail i 

Tlidigarci 

Ab 

Garmapada 


Eliil 


Tishri 


B^gayadi 

Mareheslivan 

Margazana 

Adukani 

Kislev 

Athriysuliya 

Atliriyadiya 

Tebcth 

Ananiaka 

Ananiaka 

Shebut 


Margazaiia 

Adar 

Viyaklina 

Viyaklina 


Unger. 

Justi. 

Pra&kk. 

'rhuravahara 

Thuravahara 


Thaigarci 

Thaigarci 

Thuravahara 

Adukani 

Adukani 

'riiiiigarci 

Marga/ana 


Garmapada 

Garmajiada 

Gai majiada 


Biigayadi 

Biigayadi 

Jklgayadi 



Adukani 

Atliriyadiya 

Athrij'iidiya 

Athri3'adiya 

Ananiaka 

Anamaka 

Ananiaka 


Marguzana 

Margazana 

Viyaklina 

Viyaklina 

Viyaklina 


Of all these scries, Oppert’s seems the most 
prohalile to the present- writer, who lias abandoned 
the view expressed by him in lleiger-Kuhn’s 
Grundriss der iran. Philologie.^ ii. (Strassburg, 
1004) 077. 

Tlie date at whicli the year began is as uncertain 
as the order of the months. Opjiert .suggests that 
it commeneed with Bngayadi (Sejitemher-October), 
which is admitted by all to hav^e corresponded with 
the Babylonian Tishii. i’his w'ould, of course, 
corres})ond with the beginning of the Hebrew civil 
year (cf. Ex 23*® 34''*“), an<l might receive a certain 
degree of support from the name of the month, 

‘ homage to tnc deities,’ It seems far more prob¬ 
able, however, that the year actually began with 
Garmapada (or, aeeording to Justi, with ThQra- 
valiara), corresnonding to Nisan (March-Aprii). 
This would maKC the commencement of the old 
Persian year harmonize with both the Avesta and 
the Babylonian systems, as well as with the 
Hebrew sacred year (cf. Ex 12'*). 

The days of the month were numbered, instead 
of named, as in the Avesta calendar, except that 
the last day of the month was termed jiyainna^ 
‘diminishing,’ ‘ending.’ There were, apparently, 
thirty days in each month, as in the Avesta and . 
the early Babylonian calendars. The year con¬ 
tained 365 days, as is shown by the only reference I 


Pcsliotan Sanjana, in Karaka, History of the 
Pursis, Loudon, 1884, i. 134-144). This order, 
both of months and of days, receive.s abundant 
coniirination from the Arabic al-BirQni {Chronol. 
of Ancient Nations, tr. Sachau, London, 1879, 
p. 52 f.), Ma.s'iidi {Prairies d'or, ed. Bar bier de 
Meynard and Pavet de Courteille, Paris, 1861- 
1877, iii. 413 f.), Ulugli Beg {Epochae celehriores, 
cd. Gravius, London, 1650, pp. 23-26, 101 f.), aud 
al-Farghuiii (Klnnientn Astrononiira, ed. Golius, 
Amsteidam, 1669, p. 4), as well as from the Greek 
Isaac Argyrus and iiieodorus Meliteniotes (Gray, 
Byzant. Ztschr. xi. 470), and from a MS said by 
Burton {A€l\f/ava veteris linguae Persicae, Lubeck, 
1720, p. 6 ; cf. Lagarde, Gesam. Ahhundl.^ Leipzig, 
1866, pp. ‘229-232) to have been used by him at 
LambeUi, althougli all trace of it is now' lost. 

The problem of the origin of the namee of the Avesta monthi 
is a dithcult one, Kuka(A. /i. Cama Memorial Volume, Bombay, 
IWKl, pp. 64-78) and Gray (AJSL xx. IM-201) have Bought 
explanations from divergent points of view, the former main¬ 
taining that the Avesta year originally began with Din, which 
was primarily the tirsl month of spring (falling gradually behind 
because of the lock of a system of intercalation, until, by the 
time of the composition' of the Bundahiin, Fravartin hod 
become the comniencement of spring); and the latter holding 
to the Bundahiin and endeavouring to trace a borrowing from 
the Babylonian system on the part of the Iranians. While the 
arguments of Kuka have certain points in their favour, his funda¬ 
mental assuniMion is doubtful. The^ entire evidence at our dis¬ 
posal makes Fravarpn (March-April) the first month of the 
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vMr, and the parallels with the Babylonian calendar, which 
Kuka practically overlooks, are too striking to be ignored. 
For a full elaboration of the position here taken, reference may 
be made to the study of Gray noted above, in which the name 
of the ninnth Kravartin is inter|.)reted as referring to the ghosts 
of the righteous dead ; ArjavahiAt as the re-vivification of the 
earth after its death in winter (of. Dmkar^ vii. xxx. 14, vin 
xxxvii. 14, IX. xxx. 14); Horvada{r as the vernal rains pre¬ 
paring for the coming harvest; Tir as the month of the rising 
f the dog-star ; Amcrodat as the vegetation of harvest time ; 
atvairo as the month either of new ploughing, or, more 

E rotiably, of building ; Alitro as the sun month (cf. Shamash as 
iie guardian of Tishri, the sexenth liahylonian month); Avan 
as the rains of autumn ; Atard as the fire which protects against 
the cold winter; Dm possibly in defiance of Ahriman, who 
created winter; Vohuman as the first-born of Dm^Ornmzd; 
and Spendarmut as a fertility-deity of early spring. (For the 
naive etymologies of a I'arsi rivayat, see Unvala, m Spiegel 
Memonal Volunie, p. 20!lf.) 

3. In each A vesta inoiitli, followed by the 
Anncnifin syatcin, tliere were tliirty days, each 
named as noted above, and preserviii)^', for the 
first seven day.s, the rej^ular order of Onnazd and 
the Amsliasjiands, whicli was violated in the series 
of month-nanic.s, perhajis for the rea.son.s ju.st noted. 
The faet that the first, eighth, fifteentli, and 
twenty-third days of each month arc named in 
honour of Oiiuazd has led some to suppose tliat 
the A vesta recognizes a sort of week. Of this 
there is no eviilenee whatever. It has been show'n, 
however, hy Nndersliah {On inn Memorial Volume.^ 
pj). 240-249) that this older of names of the days 
reste ujion Yasrm xvi. 3-6, and that it comiirises 
four groups, coutaining respectively the Amsha- 
spfinds, tlie seven planets, moral objects, and 
reli^^ious objects, each luuidcd hy the supreme ^od 
Onnazd, the entire poup primarily representing 
the twenty-seven lunar mansions (cf. Oinzel, 0 }i. 
cii, jij). 7<>-77). To the end of the year, which 
thus comprised 360 days, were added live Oatht'i- 
days, each sacred to one of the five great divisions 
of * the Oatlias: Aliunavaiti, Ustavaiti, Spenta 
Mainyu, Vohu Xsathra, and Vahistoisti (cf. al- 
Ihruni, 071. clt. j>p. 53-54, 383; (iinzel, 07). cit. 
p. 287). To allow for the Cjuarter-day thus lost 
each year, a month W'as intercalated every 120 
years. 

4. 7'he Avesta year wa.s primarily divided into 
a summer (ham) of seven months and a winter 
(zayan, zyam) of live (gloss to Vendldiid i. 3; 
BundahiSn xxv. 7). iSjiring and autumn seem 
not to he recognized in the Avesta. In later 
times, ho>vever, the year was divided into spring 
(vn/ulr), summer (hdmin), autumn (jiCitlz), and 
winter {zamistan),Qa.c\\ of three inonth8(/f/mf/aAi^n, 
xxv. 20). The Avesta itself, on the other hand, 
has a division of tiie year into six unequal i>art.s, 
called qdhnnfiars, which, though later interpreted 
as celeliirating the six periods of creation (Biinda- 
hiSiit xxv. 1), were doubtless originally popular 
festivals. 

The gahanhdrs were as follows: maxbybiznrt- 
maya, ‘mid-spring’ (corresponding theoretically 
to May 1-5), maidydiSema, ‘ 111 id-summer’ (June 
31-Jnly 4), pniti&fuihyn, ‘grain-bringing’ (Sept. 
12-16), aydQrima, ‘home-coming’ (Oct. 12-16), 
maiSydirya, ‘mid-year’ (Dec. 31-.Ian. 4), and 
hamaspabnuiedaya, of uncertain meaning (Mar. 
15-20); slightly varying days are given by others, 
depending on the any taken as the first of the 
year—March 8 or 15 (a.s by Bartiiolomae, Altiran. 
Wbrterh.^ Strassburg, 1904, coll. 1118f., 838, 160, 
1117, 1776, and Ginzel, op. cit. p. 286). The 
gdhanbdrs accordingly fell at varying intervals, 
80 that mai5y6izarenuzya-maiSvdiiema—^5 days, 
maiSyoiSema-paitiShahya = 60 days, paitiShahya- 
ayddrima - 76 days, aydOrima • maiSydirya = 30 
days, maiSydirya - hamaspaBmaedaya — 80 days, 
and hamaspaBmaedaya - maiSyoizareinaya = 75 
days. Perhaps the best explanation of the 

? dkanhdrs is that of Cama (Actes du vi. Congr. 
ntemat. dts Orientalistes, iii. 683-692), who com- 
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bines the twofold division of the year into a winter 
of live months and a summer of seven, ami four 
seasons of three months each. The liist., second, 
and With gdhanbdrs, according to Cama, fell in mid¬ 
seasons, i.e. in the middle of the spring of thiec 
months, the summer of seven nionl lis, and the w intci 
of five months; while the third, iourtii, and sixth 
gdhanbdrs fell at the ends of seasons, i.c. at the 
end of the spring of three months, the summer of 
seven uiontlis, and the wdnter of three months. 
It may also be noted in passing that attempts 
have been made, as hy Nadershah (up. cit. jip. 267- 
270), to establi.sli a ilouhli! year, one (sareb) com¬ 
mencing with the venial equinox and tlie other 
(yar) w’ith the autumnal equinox. This, how¬ 
ever, is extremely douhttul. 

5. The day was divided into five parts, called 
gd,hs. These were hfuunn, ‘time of jirejiaration 
of the liaonia’ (daw’ti to noon), rnpiBicina (noon to 
3 p.in.), uzayeirina, ‘afternoon’ (3 p.m. to twi¬ 
light), aiwisruBrinm nilngnyn, of uncertain 
meaning (twilight to midnight), and u&altina, 

‘ dawn ’ (midnight to dawn). In winter, however, 
rnpiOivina was omitted, and huvani was extended 
from dawn to the middle of the .iflcrnooii. The 
night, in like manner, was divideil into four parts, 
which were also included in the gnhs. These were 
(Frdluing-i-blm, ed. Keichelt, Vienna, 1900. p. 36; 
Jama.spji and Hang, An Old Zand - Pnhlnvi 
Glossary, Stuttgart, 1867, up. 42, 70-77) hti frdS- 
mbdditi, ‘sunset (sunset to iiarkness), crczaurvac^a, 
‘turning of darkness’ (darkness to midnight), 
u.^dm siirdm, ‘ holy dawm ’ (midnight to grey dawm), 
and rnoranfulm fruyati, ‘coming forth of light’ 
(grey dawm to suiiri.si ), 

6. The Avesta ycai, as here outlined, is the ideal 
one. In the coiiise of time the dates gradually 
fell behind, both in the normal nuibod of reckoning, 
and as a result of the neglect of intercalation in 
loiisequeriee of the troublous times which followed 
the downfall of the Sasaniaiis on the death of 
Yazdagird (A.D. 651). In the very eailiest period, 
according to al liiruni (op. cit. 13), the. Persian 
year contained but 360 days, one month being 
intercalated every six years, and two months every 
120 years. 

According to Persian tradition, moreover, the 
entire system of interc.alation dates from the 
period of Zoroaster (ib. p. 55; Oama Memorial 
Volume, p. 235 f.). Seventy years before the death 
of Yazdagird, tw'o months weie again intercalated, 
de.spite the live epagonicnal days of each year, one 
as the necessary proceeding, and the second ‘ w’ith 
regard to the future, that no otiier inti^rcalation 
might he needed for a long period’ [ib. p. 38; 
cf. pp. 12, 54). The position of the intercalated 
moiitu varied. Shah Khulji, quoted by Hyde 
(Historia religionis veterum Persnrum, Oxford, 
1700, p. 203if.), states that the first month inter¬ 
calated w'as put after Fravartin, the second after 
Artovaliist, and so on, until aher the hijise of 1440 
years the intercalated month should normally come 
again after Fravartin. By the time of Shah Khulji, 
Ulugh Beg {Epochw ccl. p. 23), Kuth-ad-din (np. 
Hyde, p. 205), and al-BirunI {op. cit. 63), the five 
epagonienal days, and, hy implication, the inter¬ 
calated month, came after Avan. No attempt was 
made to correct the confusion of the Persian year 
until the reign of the SeljQk sultan Jalal-ad-din 
Malik Shah (A.D. 1073-1092), who re-established 
the old system firmly, taking as the first of 
Fravartin, the New Year, March 16, 1079, and 
placing the epagonienal days in tlieir original 
position at the end of Fravartin. This reformed 
era, known as the ‘eraof Jalal-ad-din,’still remains 
in force amon^ the Ziiroastrians. There is, how¬ 
ever, a sectarian division among the Pursis of 
India (although not among the Zoroastrians of 
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P«r«ia), «ince, after the Persians lest their iride- 
pendenee, they failed, for some reason, to make 
the prof)er intercalation, M’lieicas those Zoroastrians 
who sou^'ht refu^^e in India had, aeeordin^^ to 
tradition, made this intercalation while still in 
Khorasan. The Shahinshai sect, wliich claims that 
intercalation is allowable, is, therefore, one month 
ahead of the Kadmis, \vho ref^ard intercalation as 
merely political in orij'in, not relijjious. This 
diirerence is of importance as affecting; the relif^ious 
festivals, each sect denying the validity of the 
feasts of the other. The divergency was formerly 
the cause of hitter dissensions, which are now, 
happily, appeased (see Karaka, Hist, of the Parsis, 
i. 105-117). 

7. The reduction of dates of the ‘ era of Jalal- 
ad-diri ’ to those of the Christian era is somewhat 
involved, and varies by a day, unless the jirecise 
name of the day of the original calemlar be given. 
If tables (noted in the Bibliography) be not at 
hand, the following method may be used (see 
Cinzel, op. cit. p. 30211’.). Multiply the expired 
year of the ‘era of Jahll-ad-dm ’ (not the one of 
which the date is given) by 365‘2425.35. Add to 
the produed the sum of days of the nyie.xnired year 
plus 393S12 (the sum of I'lnys from Ist Jan. A.D. 1 
to 15th Mareli A.D. 1079, the beginning of the ‘era 
of Jalal-ad-din’). Divide the sum bv 1401 (tlie 
days in a four-year cycle, A.D.). Multiply the 
auotient by four, and add the remainder, reduced 
irom days to years, months, and days of the 
Christian era. The result will be the corresponding 
date A.D. Conversely, to reduce dates a.d. to the 
‘era of Jnlal-ad-diii ’ (usually termed A.Y., i.e. 
Anno Yazdagirdis), divide the expired year a.d. by 
four, and multiply the quotient by 14*61. Add to 
the product the numlMir of days in the unexjnred 
year a.d., and subtract from this sum 393812. 
Divide the remainder by 365-24*2535, the quotient 
being the years a.y. lieduce the remainder to 
months and days A.Y.. ami the result will be the 
corresponding date A.Y. which is desired. 

8. Menlion maybe niadp in {Kwairiff of documents giving 
exact equivaleiilH for daton a.t. and a.d. The Aral of these 
is an anonymous llyxanline author (ed. Scaliger, Cammes 
i$agogi<uu, I’ana, IGfiS, p. 314 f.; Petau, de Doctrma Temporum, 
Pans, 1703, ii. ‘213 ; Gray, Uyzant. ZtHchr. xi 471 f., and Aresta, 
Pahlavi, and Anetmt Persian Studies in H<mour 0 / . . . San- 
jana, Bomhay, 1004, p. 174 f,), who states that in a.d. 1443 
(- a.y. 812) Tir 17 corresponded to March 11, Mitro 20 to 
June 12, Din ‘24 to Sept, 14, and Pravarpn 18 to Dec. 12. 
The other text is an Oriental chronicle-taldn for a.d. 1087 
{Ephemerides Persarum jter totum annum, ed. Beck, Augsburg, 
1605), which shows that in that year Fravarpn 1 of the old 
Avesta calendar-Mitro 22 of the 'era of Julul-ad-din'=Sept. 
28, etc., thus indicating that between a.d. 1443 and 1687 the 
(’.alendar had fallen behind two months. 

9. The inllueiice of the Iranian calendar was far- 
reaching. Not only were the Cappadocian month- 
names iKirrowed in ioto from the Avesta-I’ahlavi 
system (Benfey and Stern, Ueber die Monatsnarnen 
einiger alten Volker^ Berlin, 1836, jip. 76-120; 
Lagarde, op. cit. pp. 258-264), hut many of the 
names of the months in tlie Armenian (given by 
Dulaurier, JievherrJies sur la rhronologie arminienne, 
Paris, 1859, j)p, 10-14), Chorasmiaii, and Sogdian 
(al-Birilni, op. cit. pp. 56 f., 82 f. ; cf. SB A W, 1907, 
p. 465) menologies Avere taken from the Zoroostrian 
calendar, Mdiih; sporadic borrowings may be traced 
in the month-namcH of Albania (given by Dulaurier, 
p. 167, .4zaria of Julfa [early 17th cent.], op. cit. 
p. 115 ft’,), Seistan (al-Birdni, p. 52f.), Bukharik 
(Bokhara[?]; al-Biruni, p. 82 f.), and Quba (a 
large city ol Farghana, near Shash ; ib. p. 82 f.). 
Those month - names of these various calendars 
which seem to show Zoroastrian influence (the 
Old Persian system liere [Jays no part, unless 
Marqnari, Philologm, Iv. 235, be right in ex¬ 
plaining the Armenian name of the eleventh 
month, Margac, as a loan-word from the Old 
Persian Margazana), are as follows, summarized ' 


from Gray, ‘On Certain Persian and Armenian 
Month-Names as influenced by tlie Avesta Calendar,’ 
in JAOS xxviii. [1907J 331-.344 : 

1. Fravartin^Cborasrnian Nausarji (this, like the four follow ■ 
ing namcH, reprcHenling the Avesta ^nava-tareSa, ‘new \ear'), 
Hogdiari Bukliarik Nusard, Armenian Navasard, Albanian 
NavaHurduH, while the SciBtJinian Kavafi may represent the 
Avesta hero Kavata, the legendary founder of the Ivuyanian 
dynasty, whose home was in Scistan (}'ashf vi\ 6.5 f¥.; cf. Geiger, 
(isUranisctie Hultur, fi. 411 ; Azaria of Julfa‘s ^ams i.h l>orrowed 
from the Arabic kams, ‘sun'). 2. ArtavaluAt-Cliorasinian 

Ardust (the Sogdian Kadi Nusard may be for Avesta *paiti- 
navasare&a, ‘after the new year’). S. Horvada{-—Chorastuian 
Ilarudaj (the Sogdian Nisan and Azaria of Julfa’s Sbat' are loan- 
names from the Hebrew calendar). 4. Tir = Chora 8 nuan Jin, 
Seistanian Tirkyanua (uncertain voc-alizatinn), Armenian Tr 6 (if 
the Albanian Y 1 I 6 be connected with Albanian ul, U, ‘star’ fcf. 
Meyer, lilymologisches WorLerbueh der alhaiu’sischen Sprache, 
Strassburg, 18ttl, p. 4<M)], it may possibly be a reminii»ccnce of 
the Zoroastrian name of this month). 6 . Amorbdat=Chorasmian 
Hnind^ (Azaria of Julfa’s Gamar is the Arabic yamar, ' moon ’) 

6 . Satvairo«tChorasmian Axftarirvari (the vocalization, except 
for the matres lectiunis, uni-ertain, as in many of tliose names). 

7. Mitro—Guban Mibr, Armenian Mihekan (Azaria of Julfa, 
probably through retrogression of the calendar, has T'ir=Tir), 
Chorasmian Fiy (Turfiiii LtaY(a)kan])»HaYa, ‘god,’ t e. Mithra 

8 . AvanBSogdian Alrnn} i>. Atard-rChuraBniiaii Aru (read, 

with some of the variants, Adu), Armenian Alickan (Lagarde, 
p. 9; Ilubschmunn, Annentsche Graminatik, Leipzig, 1897, 1 . 
95; Azaria of Julfa has Haniir<=« Arabic amir, while the Sog¬ 
dian Fijy (Turfan Biiyij) represents a dialei;tic develo)»ment of 
the Avesta baya, ‘ god ’). io. Din (Avesta dabukb ‘ Imorilh] of 
the Creator’) 3 :Chorasmian Uima2d (the Sogdian Masafu-y, 
‘great go«1,’ is clearly a reminiscence of the Avesta name of the 
month, while Azaria of Julfa's Aram is the eponymous hero of 
Armenia, and the Bukharik Sivuii the Hebrew Sivaii, caleiidrical 
retrogression again pluming a part). 11. Vohiiinan^Clioras 
niiaii Aftnmii (<-.f. al-Birum, p. 384 ; the Seistanian Karsn— 
uncerlmn vocalization—may represent the Karsiia of Vashf 
xiii. 106, 108, who may, perhaps, he the e)>onyinous hero of the 
Gareii dynasty which pla.ied an important part m the Arsacid 
uiiil Sasiitiian perioiD [Daimesteter, Lc Zend-Ave'-ta, ii. 68(), 
note *2l-2]). 12. Hpeiidarmat-Chorasmian Ashandarniaji (the 

Artiienian Hrotic is a loan-name from the Pahloii *jr<irar[ak(tn, 
‘the (five epugomenal davsj dedicaleil t.o the Fravastiis, Hub- 
schniann, p. 184 f. ; Lagarde, p. 163). 

The oorrespondenoes in the names of the days between the 
Zoroastrian and the Chorasmian and Kngdiati C4).lendar8 are as 
follows ; 1 Aiihnrmaz(l=Chora8mian Rimaid.Sogtlian Xaniiaid 
3. ArtavahiSt*-Chorasmian Ardust, Sogdian Ard.ixufit 4. Sat- 
vairo —Chorasmian Ax^anvari, Sogdian Xa.sh^ur. 5. Spen 
darniatBChorasmian Asbandarinaji, Sogdian Sliandarmafi. 6 
norvaaat.=Chorasmian Haruda6, Sogdian Uaflad(V) 7. Ainer6- 
da(,B(,'hura8mian ilanida<^, Sogdian Murdad. 8, 15, H.H. Dm — 
Chorasmian Dafiu, Sogdian Dost. 9 Ataro-C^horasniiaii Aru 
(read Adu), Sogdian AUs. 11. Xurfiet-Cliorasniiari A\ir, Sog¬ 
dian Xvir 1‘2 Miht^Chorasinian Mall, Sogdian Max. 13. Tir- 
Chnrasinian Jizi, Sogdian Tis. 14. Go*-Chorasmian I’liftt, 
Sogdian I'uS. 17. Sr()6 —Chorasmian Asriif (read AsruSCO]), 
Sogdian Srus 18. RadmisC'liorasmian RoIIti, Sogdian Kasn 
19. FravarDri=i Sogdian Friifi ‘21. Jt.am = Chorasmian liam, 
Sogdian Ramn. ‘22. Vat-Chorasmian Sogdian VAj. ‘24 
Dm - Chorasmian Dini, Sogilian Dm. 25. Ait-Ghorasniiaii 
Arju^xi (cf. Noldcke, SU'A Ji' cxvi. 418, note 4), Sogdian Ar6x 
26. AAtkt« Chorasmian AAtaS, Sogdian AsLAfi. ‘2i. AsiiiAnB 
Chorasmian Ahiiiiiii, Sogdian Suiim. ‘28. Zamyat=^Sogdian 
Ramjid(read Zamjid) 29. Maraspand BOhorasmian Marusband. 

The SogdiaiiH likewise gave special names to each of the five 
epagonienal days (al-Biruni, p 57), and the Chorasniians had 
names for the six yahanhars (ib. p. 226, cf. p. 426 f.), while the 
Armenians, it has been suggested (Dulaurier, p. LS), also did so 
originally ; but tin* exact meanings of the ap}ieliations, even 
when compared with their corresponding terms in the Zoroas 
trial! calendar, are uncertain. According to al-Biruni, moreover, 
both these nations, like the Armenians and Albanians (Dulaurier, 
pp. 116 IT., 167), placed the epagomenal days at the end of the 
year, as in tlie early Ave.sta calendar, instead of violating UiH 
custom, as in tlie middle period of the Avesta stein. The 
Chorasmians had, in addition, a series of eras, first from the 
commencement of tlieir colonization of the couiitrv, 980 years 
before Alexander the Great; then from the coming of .Siyavush 
ben Kai Kaus to Churasinia, niiiety-tw'O years later ; and, finalli, 
according to the reigns of sovereigns 

The Avestan ciistum of naming the days of the month also 
existed among the Armenians (Alishaii, Ancient Faith of the 
Armsnians fin ArineiuanJ, Venice, 1895, p. 143 f.). Although the 
majoritv of these names are Christian or geographical, Zoroas¬ 
trian influence is evident in at least five : Mihr, the eighth daj 
(correspondmg to the seventh month and the sixteenth day of 
each month m tlie Zoroastrian calendar); Aramazd, the fifteenth 
day (correspondinij to the first day of each month in the 
Zoroastrian calendar); Anahit, the nineteenth day (correspond¬ 
ing to the Iranian goddess Anahita); Npal, the twenty-sixth 
day (corresponding to the Indo-lranian w'Utcr-deity ApAm 
NapAt, but confused with the Armenian mountain called Npat); 
and Vahagn, tin, twenty-seventh dav (corresponding to the 
twentieth day of each month in the Zoroastrian calendar) [cf. 
above, vol. i. p. 802]. Six of the Iranian names here considered 
were even bon-ow^, through their Sogdian forms, as planet 
names in Chinese {SBA W, 1907, p. 469), these being, in Can- 
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toneie pronuiiciatiou : Mil (So((dian Mir, ‘Mithra’), Mok (Hok- 
(lian Max, 'Mali'), W^n-hon (So^diari VVunxaii, ‘ Uahram'), Tit 
(Sojfdian Tir, ‘ Tir ’), VVun mut-Bi (Sopdian Wurmaid, ‘Ormazd ’), 
and Na-k'it (So|{dian Nahi, ‘ Anahita ’). 

Tl Hiiould aluo be noted that an attempt was made by Yazdapird 
III. to give both the months and da>aof the Zoroastrian >ear 
entirely difTereiit names, but his innovations soon met the 
olilivion they richly merited (Hyde, lliHtona rf.ligionu vet*rum 
Ptnarum, pp. lW6-2()0). 

10 . In conchiHion, the comparative table ^jiven 
below ' may serve to elneitlate the mutual corre- 
.spondeneea of the ideal liabylonian. Old Persian, 
•vve.sta, and iJuliun months. 

IjItrrati’UR.—-T he principal literature on tlie Iranian calendar, 
together with the cliief references to the original texts, is given 
by Gray, ' Der iramsche Kalender,* in (ieiger-Kuhn, (Jrundrm 
der Iran. I'luloloffif, ii. d7f>-(178, Strassburg, lfl(i4. Older works 
of importance, there overlooked, and later treatises are Ulugh 
Beg, Kporhar relebratrfs, ed Oravnis, liondon, 1660, Kphnner- 
id€s rermrum per totnvi annum, ed Heck, Augsimrg, 1696 , 
Usener, A d hiHtnnamaatronoiniar aj/mbola, Bonn, 1U()7(valuable 
for l!> zantine levts on the IVrsian calendar); Gray, ‘ Zu den by- 
zant. Atigahen iilierden altiran. Kalender,'in liyzant. Ztsehr. xL 
468-472, ‘ Medieval tJreek References t<i the Aveston Calendar,’in 
Aveitta, Pfikla>H,and Ancient Pfreian Stiuiiet tn Honour of. . , 
Saniana, Bombay, l!t()4, pp. 167-176, *Tlic Origin of the Names of 
the Axesta Mnntiis,' in AJSL xx. 194-201, ‘On Certain Fersiun 
and Armemun Month-Names as inlliienced by the Avesia 
Calemiar,’ in ./AOS vxviii :{:il-.‘{44 ; six studies in the K It 
damn Minnonal Volume, Bombay, 1900- Bharucha, ‘ Pkzend 
and Kiiglish Versions of a Ciiaplerof the Pahlavi Dinkard, relat¬ 
ing t" tlie>S(ilarand Kuiii-Solai Years m the Zoroostnan Religion,’ 
pp 12-28, Kuka, ‘An Kinpiiri into the order of the Tarsi 
Months and the Basis of their Nninenclatiire,’pp. 64-7.‘l, Kar- 
karia, ‘Tlie I’arsi and the I'n'iich Revolutionary Calendars,’ 
pp. 14()-168, U 11 wala,‘Two Persian Passagesahoiitthe Kabiseh 
(Inti'ii aliition),’ pp. ‘illfi-'iHH; Desai, ‘The Persian Year,’p. 
‘241 tf ; and Nadershah, ‘The Zoroaslrian Months and Years 
with their Invisioiis in the Axestaic Age,' pp 214-‘273; two 
Studies in the Spiegel Memorial Volnnii', Homhax, 1908, b> 
Unvah^. ‘A Few Puisee Festivals (Jashiitiv) accoiding to an Old 
Parsee Manuscript,’ p. ‘JOl ff , and K. R. (Jama, ‘Tlie Zoroos- 
trittii (Jalcudai,’ |i 230ff., Marquart, f'lii/oiouu.^, Iv. ‘234 ff., 
and auj>]ilemenlbund, X [1907] 1W8-‘2I6 , F W K. MUller, ‘ Die 
“persiHchen ” Kulcuderausdrucke im f him'sischen Tnpipika,’ 
N/ld ir, l!Hi7, pp 468-46.6; Inostrancev Siit.anidKkie Ktyvdy, 
St. Pctcishiirg, 19(19, pp. 82-109 , Gimel, Hand,mch der viatJie- 
matikcheii und trrIiniHcheu ('kronologie, Leipzig, 1900, i ‘275- 
.9)9. Comparative clironological tables of the Persian and 
CbriHlian eras rue gnen in tlie edition ol I’liigh Beg noted 
aboxe, and in Scliiam, /IH'.IH’, matheiiiutische Klasse, xlv. 
8‘28-;i':i, Vienna, 1882, and lialendarioiirnphuiche und ehrono- 
logurhe Talelii, Leipzig, 190b, pp xxi xxili, 169, 173-181. 

Louis H. Guay, 

CALENDAR (hilyiiesian). — The calendrieal 
develo]im(*nl of tlic islands of the Pacific was con¬ 
siderably bif^lier Ilian lliat of Africa, with which, 
liowever, it oU’er.s nioie than one analogue. In the 
western portion mneh inlinence has Inien exercised 
by lumber civilizations. This is e.specially clear in 
.lava, where the Mnliammadjin lunar year of 354 
ilay.s is reckoned jiccoidiriu to the Indian .<aka era 
(licoinnino vitli A.i>. 7S); the month, with Muham¬ 
madan names, is divided, in Indian fashion, into 
a ‘ liirht ’ ami a ‘ dark ’ half ; seven days of t he week 
liear two .sets of names, one beinjj Muhammadan 
and the other Indian ; and one of the two system.s 
ot intcicalation is Arabic, while the oilier is Turkish 
(for del,ails, see (Liizel, Hnndbuch der mathemat- 
isr/ieti und terluuscJten Chrunvlogie, Leipzig, 1906, 
i. 414-418). 

A cycle of ‘ilu days is formed by 30 seven-day 
weeks, each of v hicli is ruled by an ancient.Javanese 
deity and has its own name: Sinto, hnndfp, Wxikir, 


Kurantd, Tolu, Griinibrr.g, Warigo, Wartgit-gung, 
Jnlnng-vtnngi, Sungsang, Galungan, Kuningan, 
Lankir, Moitdhosio, Julung-pujat, Pahang, Kuru- 
welut, Marnkrh, Tanhir, Mndhan-kunqan, Maktal, 
Wuye, Manahil, Prang-hnknt, Bolo, Wvgu, Wa^- 
ang, Kulaimi, Dhukut, and Wntu-gunung ; and this 
cycle {wuku) is divided, for pnrjioses of divination, 
into iieriods of 10, 9, 8, 6, 4, 3, 2, and 1 days. Side 
by side wnth the wuku is the pasar, or market- 
week, of 5 days— Pahing (or Pa), Pan, Wage, 
Kaliwon, and Legi (or Manis) — which finds a 
]iarallcl in the Yoniha week (see above, p. 64*), 
and which is also observed by the non-Muham¬ 
madan Lamponp of Sumatra. The days of the 
pasar are combined with the seven-dav week of 
the wuku (Buddha-Kaliwon, Kespati-Manis, . . . 
Buddhn-Pahing, Eespati-Pun, etc.), so that, after 
the thirty-fifth combination, the initial point 
(Buddha-Kaliwon, etc.) is a^ain reached. Six of 
these periods coincide with a wuku, and twelve fjive 
the wuku year of 420 days, an astrologfieal year. 

Besides this lunar year, the Javanese iiave the 
solar year, which is divided into 12 mangsas (Skr. 
mdynsn, ‘ time ’ [a meaniiif; found only in the native 
lexicof^rajihers, not in Skr. literature]), which vary 
in lenjxth : Kasa (41 days), Karo (23 days), Kattga 
(24 days), Kapai (25 days), Kalitna (27 days), 
Knnem (43 days), Kanxtu (43 days), Kavndu (26 
days), Knsanga (25 oays), Kasadasa (24 days), 
Iiesta (23 days), Sada (41 days), this year of 366 
days being that determined, after much previous 
irregularity in reckoning, by Sultan Baku Huwana 
VII. and loginning 22 June 1855. Every 4 years 
Kawolu is given an extra day for intercalation ; 
and it is this solar year which is the one indi- 
genons to Java. The native.)avanese day has only 
general divisions into early dawn, dawn, sunrise, 
forenoon, etc., but the live Muhammadan hours of 
prayer and the Indian astrological divisions are 
also kept. 

The lunar year is observed by the inhabitants 
of the Tennger range in S.E. Java. This has 12 
inonlhs (alternately 29 and 30 days in length), or 
354 days, hut in each last year of its five-year cycle 
a month of 30 days is intercalated. Tliis unndu, 
or cycle, accordingly has 1800 days, thus corre¬ 
sponding almost precisely to the Indian yuga, 
! which consist* of 5 years or 1830 days. In other 
I respects the usual Javanese system is closely 
I folloAved ; and the same statement liolds good of the 
j neighiMuiring island of Bali, except that here inter¬ 
calation is more irregularly performed, normally 
taking jilace at the expiration of 64 months, of 
which .30 have 29 days, while 34 have 30, this total 
' of 1890 days <‘orrcspondiiig to 9 J avanese unit Aia of 
' 21D days each, and also to 5 Indian ^ears of 378 
j days each (on this Indian year, of. Ginzel, op. cit. 

I p. 322). It is especially noteworthy that Iwth in 
I the Balinese and in the Javanese numgsas the 
! first ten names, already listed, are based on the 
i Javanese ordinals, while the last two (I)esta or 
Yesfa, and Stuia, Sodha, or A Sada) are borrowed 
from tlie Skr. month-names Jyesthn and AtfAdha 
(a|»pn)Minately May-June and June-July). 


> Babylonman. 

Old Persian. 

Ni.san 

Garniapada 

lyyar 

Thurav&hara 

Sivan 

I'haigarci 

Tamninz 


Ah 


Elul 


Tishri 

Bagayadi 

Marcheshvan 

Adukani 

Kislev 

Athriyftdiya 

Teheth 

Anamaka 

Shehat 

Margazana 

Adar 

Viyakhna 


Ave-sta. 

Julian. 

Fravartiii 

March-April 

Artavahlst 

April-May 

Horvadat 

May-tJuue 

Tir 

June-July 

Amerodat 

July-Au^st 

Satvaird 

August-September 

Mitro 

Scptember-Octobor 

Avan 

OcUiher-Novem her 

AtarA 

November-Deeemlier 

Din 

Decern her-J an nary 

Vuli&inan 

J anuary-Fehriiaiy 

Speudarmat 

Febrnary-March 
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This may Iniplj that th^ Duli-.JavaneHc year originally had only 
10 months (cf. (Jniisel, up. cil. ji. 425)—a curious nhiMiomenon 
which IS recorded for the (Jilhert Islands by Hale {U.S. Explnr- 
in(f Expadxtum, Ethnufjraphy and Philulupy, Philadelphia, 
1840, p. 105 f.l, and is seen also among the Maori and possibly 
III the Caroline islands, although, as Cerland (Anthrop der 
Jiaturvolker, Leipzig, 1800-77, vi. 72 f) well urges, all these 
cases of alleged ten-month years may be hosed on error. At the 
tame tune, one involuiitanb thinks of the Komon tradition that 
previous to Niima, who aiided Jan. and Feb., the year con- 
sisUid of onl\ ten months (cf. Plutarch, I'tfa Nuince, xviii f., 
and BOO below, p 1 

Wit h (Jiiuinishin*; influence from Hinduism and 
Muhaiiiiuadunisiu p^oes a decrease in the calendrical 
skill of the Malayo-Ihilynesian and allied pcojiles. 
This comes out clearly in the case of the Sumatran 
Lain])ong and Achineso (the latter having an 
elaborate system of synchronizing the lunar year 
with tlie season by kenongs evidently borrowed 
from the Indian luikHnira year [see Oinzel, Hdh. 
d. nuith. u. tr.rh. Chron. jiji. 428-430]), as contrasted 
M'iUi the nagan Battak, even though the latter 
show, in their names of the days of the month, 
leniiniscences of the Indian names of the seven- 
day week (cf. the list given by (Jinzcl, or), cit. 
427). Yet tlieso Batfjik, though they recKon their 
months from new moon to new moon, liave no real 
era, Imt compute extra-annually by renns of from 
9 to 12 years, M liile they <lo not even have a fixed 
period for the beginning of each y<!ar. The Battak 
year is essentially a terrchtrial one, as contrasted 
with tlic lunar, solar, or luni-solar year, being 
determined by terrestrial pbetioiuena sucli as the 
monsoons, the growth of vegetation, etc., though 
observations are al.so made of the IMeiades, Orion, 
Scorpio, and Venus, None of the Sumatran peoples 
are acquainted with the hour; the day receives, 
as already noted for Java, only general sulKiivisions 
for early afternoon, late afternoon, sunset, mid¬ 
night, etc. 

In Melanesia the system ot reckoning time is 
most ])ninitive- The standard of measure is, of 
course, the moon, but. there is no indigenous eon- 
c.ejit of the year ; (au or nivlu, commonly used for 
‘year,’ properly connoting only ‘season’ (as the 
‘ tau of the yam,’ the banana having no tau, since 
it is in fruit throughout the year). 

‘ It in iuipoHBible to fll the native Burcession of moons into a 
solar year, nionths have their names from what is done and 
what hapiHUis when the moon appears and while it lasts ; the 
same moon has different names' (Codriiigton, Mflanruiam, 
Oxford, 1801, p. 349). For example, the inootin of the year on 
Mota, of the Banks Islands grou]i, ma> be given as follows: 
Jdagoto qaru ('fresh grass,' corrcsfioiiding to April), Magoto 
rango (‘ withered gra.Hs ’), Eago rara (‘ face of winter," the rara, 
or erythnna, flowering in the cold season), Tvr rara (‘ fullness 
of winter"), Kere rara (‘end of winter’), Un rtg or Un gugoaa 
(‘ little or hitler (lalolo,' a few of these annelids appearing at this 
full moon), Un lava (‘ great palolo,’ the unnelid uiifieanng on the 
reef in imrnense numbers on one night at full moon, this serv¬ 
ing in iiart os the hegiiming of a new year, especially us the 
yam is harvested during this moon), Un icerei (‘ rump of the 
palolo'), Vulf wotgoTo (‘ moon of shooting up ’ [of the reeds into 
flower]), Pimartt (when the wind heats the casuarma trees on 
the cliffs), Trtemavuru (when the hard winds detach fragments 
from the seeded reeds), and Lamasag noronorv (‘ rattling ot dry 
reeds'). 

In tlie Caroline Inlands a phenomenon Ih found, 
which is, in a sense, characteristic of the I’acific 
calendar, and which outside this region occurs only 
in the Armenian and Persian systems (see alxive, 
pp. 70, 128)—the naming of the days of each month 
or moon. In Ponape, for example, the names of 
the 27 days of the iiiuun are as iullows (Christian, 
Caroline Islands^ I^ondon, 1899, p. 387 f.): Ir^ Lel- 
eti, Chanok, Chanok-en-komdni., Chanok-en-komdna^ 
Epenok-omur, Epenok-ornoa, Chau-pot-mur., Chau- 
pot~moa^ Arichau^ Chutak-ran, Eu, Aralok, Aty 
Arre, Echil, Apang, Alim, Aon, Eich, Audi, 
Malatuatu, Takai-en-pai, Aro-puki, Olo-pva, Olo- 
mol, and Mat (similar lists for Lamotrek, the 
Mortlock Islands, Yap, and Uleai are given by 
Christian, op. cU. pp. 392-395). In Ponape, more¬ 
over, as elsewhere in the Carolines, the month is 


divided into 3 parts: Jluf (‘darkness,’ 13 days), 
Mach (‘new moon,’ 9 days), and Pul (‘waning 
inism,’ 5 days). The numlier of months in the 
Caroline year is 12 (in Lamotrek, for examiile, 
Sarnhol, Aramaus, Tumur, Mai-rik, Max-lap, 
Seuta, Lahk, Ku, Ul, Alliel, Mdn, and Ich) ; and 
Freycinet’s record of only 10 ( Voyage atUour du 
munde, Paris, 1827-29, li. 105)— '/ungur. Mol, 
Mahelap, Sofa, La, Kuhu, llalimatu, Margar, 
Hiohkol, and Mai —was }irobably based, as be him¬ 
self suspected, on erroneous information, especially 
as each niaram (‘ moon,’ ‘ month ’) iiossessed but 31. 
days. In the Ladrones the same exjilorer {op. cit. 
p. 380) found 13 lunar months {pulan) in the year 
(sakkrni)'. Tumeguini, Maino, Umotnraf, Jumuhn, 
Magniamao, Manannf, Semo, Tenhos, Lurnnmlam, 
Fngualu, SiDoongsugn, Vmadjovggnn, and Urna- 
qahof ; and in the same group Oiaiiiisso (‘Benier- 
Kiiiigen aiif eincr Kntdcckungsreise,’ GesammclU' 
Werkc, Cotta ed. iv. 2S5) found time reckoned 
bv dav.s and moons, but in the Carolines by nigli(.s 
aiid moons. 

Throughout Polynesia time* was reckoned by the 
moon, from 28 to 30 nights forming tlie month, ol 
which there were, as occasion reijuired, 12 or 13 
in tlie year. 'I’his year (or, rather, annual sea.son, 
for the concept ‘ year ’ was scarcely known in its 
strict sense in Polynesia) began at various iieriods 
corresponding tooiir May, .1 une, March, late 1 leirem- 
ber, etc., while the names of the months varied from 
island to island, and even within the same island 
(cf. Ellis, Polynesian, lie searches'^, London, 1832- 
36, i. 86-89; for further details, with abundant 
references to older literature, see Gerland, op. cit. 
p. 71«.). 

In 'I'ahiti, wliere the year {tdoo) began about 
March, the months {mnrama, malanin) bore, accord¬ 
ing t/o Forster (Ohservations made during a Voyage 
round the World, London, 1778, p, 504 f.), the follow¬ 
ing names (cf. the slightly divergent list In Hale, 
op. cit. p. 169 f., where lists for Samoa and Hawaii 
are also recorded): O-porore-o-uioda, 0-pvrore-o- 
tnodree, Moorehd, Oohee-eiya, tiouree-dmn, Tdown, 
Hooree-erre-(^rre, 04e-dree, O-tc-tai, Wnrehou, HV- 
alum, Piplrree, and A-oo-noonoo. Each month 
had 29 days, all with individual names, special 
names also being borne by each of the six divisions 
of the day and the six of the night. In J..akemba, 
in the Fiji group, the 11 mouths recorded by Hale 
(op. cit. p. 68)— iiesc-ni-ngasdti-lailai V \\\\\o reed- 
flower,’ corresjionding to Feb.), Sese-ni-ngasdu- 
levu (‘ great reed-flower’), Vulai-rnbotambuta (‘ moon 
of scattering’ [the fallen leaves]), Vulai-kelikeli 
(‘moon of digging’), Kawakatangdre, Kawa- 
xvnkd-lailni, Kavuiwalcd-levu (these three refer- 
liiig to the growth of the yam), Mbalolo-lailai 
(‘ little palolo’[for the allusion, cf. preceding col.]), 
Mhalulo-levu (‘great palolo’), Nunga-lailai (‘little 
nuiiga’ [a sort of lish]), and Nungn-levu (‘great 
nuiiga’)—recall by their grouping the seasonal 
nomenclature of the oldest Indian months— Sukra 
(‘bright’), ^uci (‘burning’); Nnhhas (‘cloud’), 
Habhasya (‘cloudy’); Tapas (‘warmth’), 'I'ap- 
asya (‘warm’); etc. (Ginzel, op. cit. p. 316). In 
liotuma Island, belonging to Fiji, we find a 
‘monsoon year’ of 6 moons, the months being 
repeated semi • annually on account of the 
regular blowing of westerly and easterly winds: 
Oipapa (March, September), Tnftdji, Hava, 
Kas^pi, Foson-hdu, and AQapudna (Hale, op. 
cit. p. 169). 

With this may perhaps bo compared the Nico- 
barese custom of reckoning by the south-west 
monsoon (sho-hong, May-Oct.) and the north-east 
monsoon (ful., Nov.-Anril), two shom-en-yuh, or 
monsoon half years, making approximately a solar 
year. At the same time, the kdnes (new moons) are 
named consecutively throughout the year, not re- 
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peated semi-annually as in Rotnma (see, further, 
CUnzel, op. cit. p. 481 f.). In the Society Islands the 
year (matahtti) w as similarly di vi<led into half-years 
according to the iKJsition of the Pleiades : Matnrii 
i nia (‘ Pleiades above ’ [the horizon]), and Matnrii i 
raro (‘ Pleiades below ’ [the horizon]). Here aj^ain 
the nights of each lunar month, which were, as 
necessity required, 12 or 13 in number, and had 
30 days each, were named individually, while 
various seasons (as Tetau^ ‘ autumn ’; Te-tau-miti- 
ratif * time of high sea ’; anti Te-tnu-poni, ‘ season 
of drought and scarcity’) were also recognized. 
Ellis {loc. ct<.) further states that, while the Society 
Islanders were unacquainted with hours or weeks, 
they ‘ marked the progress of the day with suffi¬ 
cient accuracy, by noticing the position of the sun 
in the Urmament, the appearance of the atmosphere, 
and the ebbing and flowing of the tide.’ In like 
fashion the Hawaiians began their year when the 
Pleiades rise at sunset. During five months, 
beginning with Knelo (Jan.), war might be waged, 
but peace was enjoined during the remainder of 
the year. Similarly in Tahiti, according to Wilkes 
(Narrative of U.S. Exploring Expedition^ Phil¬ 
adelphia, 1850, iv. 42 f.), the first three months 
were for war ; during the fourth the opeln was 
tabu, and in the fifth it was caught; the two 
moons following were for taxing ; the eighth was 
devoted to prayers, games, and merriment; the 
ninth contained the annual feast for the payment 
of taxes ; in the tenth the idols were carried about, 
and taxes were demanded ; the eleventh was for 
the offerings to the dead and the catching of the 
honeta ; and the twelfth for the fishing of the 
same fish. Elsewhere each month had analogous 
divisions. Thus, in Hawaii, 

‘ during each niooth there were four tahu periods of two nights 
and one day each, dedicated severally to each of the four great 
gods. All their religious rites, as well as their Ashing, planting, 
etc., were regulated by the moon’(Alexander, ffrir/ Uitt.of 
the Baxvaiian People, New York, 1801, p. 49 f.). 

In New Zealand the year also began with the 
rising of the Pleiades. According to Maori tradi¬ 
tion, this year (tau, lit. ‘ season ’) originally con¬ 
tained only ten months, until Wliare-patari, a 
magician, taught the people better (cf. the curiously 
parallel tradition of Numa, alsive, p. 132‘), after 
whicli they had the customary Polynesian number 
of 12 or 13: Te-tahi (June), Te-ruay Te-torUy Te- 
vjha, Te-rima, Te-ono, Te-whitUy Te'Waru, Te-iwa, 
Te-ngahuruy Te-nqahuru-tahiy Te-nqahuru-ruay 
and Te-ngahurii-tahi-aralua (Shortland, Traditions 
and Superstitions of the New Zealanders London, 
1856, pp. 219-222). These months had the follow¬ 
ing names for their days (Tregear, Maori-Poly- 
nesian Comparative Dict.y Wellington, 1891, j). 
666, where similar lists are given for Hawaii, 
Tahiti, Rarotonj^a, and the Marquesas): Whiro 
(from whiriy ‘ twist,’ ‘ plait,’ because on this first 
night the moon looks like a twisted thread), Tirea 
(cf. tirauy ‘ peg,’ ‘ stick ’), lloata (‘ long spear’). One, 
Okou (cf. okoy ‘ wooden bowl or other open vessel’ [?]), 
Tamatea-kai-arikiy Tamatea-ananyay Tamatea-aw, 
Tamatea-whakapau, Hunay Art-roa, Mawharu, 
Maureay Atua-whakahaehaey TurUy liakau-nui, 
Rakau-matohiy TakiraUy Oikuy KorekorCy Korekore- 
turua, Korekore-piri-ki-Tangaroay Tangaroa^a- 
mua, Tangaroa-a-rotOy Tangaroa-a-kiokioy 0-Tane 
(sacred to Tane), 0-liongo-nui (sacred to Rongo), 
Mauriy 0-Mutu, and Mutuwhenua (cf. mutUy 
* brought to an end ’). 

In Australia, as one would expect, the lowest 
degree of calendrical development in the Pacific 
region is found. Here, in the words of Spencer- 
Gillen*, p. 25 L, 

'time Is counted by " sleeps" or “moons,” or phases of the 
moon, lor which they have deAnite terms : longer periods they 
reckon by means of seasons, having names for summer and 
winter. They have further deOnite words expresiAng particular 


tunes, such 08 morning l>efnreHuiiriHe(tn{7U’imfAa^wt{nff)a), . . 
da> after to-ninrrow (irujuninthaiiplna), ... in a long tiin« 
{imfimntha arbannaninpa ).’ 

The citation of additional data from the re¬ 
mainder of the Pacific world wouhl scarcely add 
new priucijdes to the Polynesian calendar, which 
may lie de-Hcribed, from the evidence already pre- 
senteil, ns a system cf lunar months (or ‘nuKins’), 
12 or 13 to wliat we should call a year (a concejif 
developetl only imperfectly, if at all, by tlie peoples 
under consideration), usually named according to 
the natural phenomena, the occuipations, or the 
religious festivals connected with them, and—in 
many places sulnlivided into two or three periods 
of unequal length—having from 28 to 30 days, 
only roughly divided into parts (anything corre¬ 
sponding to the hour being quite unknown), but 
normally named each with a s]>ecial designation— 
the latter being, in fact, the most striking super¬ 
ficial characteristic of this entire system of the 
reckoning of time. 

Li rKiiATiiHB. —Abundant referoiicoB, hi addition to those men¬ 
tioned in the art., may be found in Waitz-Gerland, Anthropol. 
der Naturvolker, Leipzig, 1860-77, v. a, rjfi, i>, 86, vi. 71-74, 
613-f>ir>, 768 f. ; Ginzel, Handbuch der matheuiat. and teehn. 
Chronologic, Ijeipzig, 190<i, i. 414-482, 440. 

Louis H. Gray. 

CALENDAR (Roman).—The ordering of time 
at Rome was always a matter of religious im- 
lortance, and, as we may conjecture with con- 
idence, was also from the first in the hands ot 
religious authorities. The reason of this is to be 
found in the nature of Roman religious ideas. In 
the life of the gens and family on the land, before 
the city-State came into being, each agricultural 
operation had a religious side, since the nurnen or 
numina concerned with it had to be propitiated at 
the right time in order that they might be of 
service to the husbandman or might abstain from 
injuring him. ’I’he proper times for agricultural 
operations and the rites concerned with them were 
learnt only from the nature of the sea-son, and from 
the motions of the heavenly bodies, without (as we 
must suppose) any systematic arrangement of them 
in an annus, or ring of the solar year. When city 
life began, it was naturally found necessary to 
have a more exact measure of this annus ana the 
religious events included in it. Agriculture was 
still the economic basis of the life of the people; 
and in keeping up the agricultural religious rites 
within the city it was convenient, if not absolutely 
necessary, to fix them to particular days. I'his 
was, lieyond doubt, the origin of the earliest 
calendar of which we know anything. In this all 
religious festivals are permanently fixed in date 
(feriw stativee) ; only a very few, which did not 
concern the State as a whole, but certain component 
parts of ityC.g. the pagi (I’aganalia, Compitalia), 
and the lustratio of the ager liomnnuSy which had 
to be celebrated on the land itself, remained un¬ 
fixed (ferice conceptivee). 

The proc-ess of fixation is entirely lost to us. It 
was part of that transition from rural to city life 
of which we have no record, and of whiidi arch¬ 
eology os yet hardly affords us a glimpse. When 
we liegin to know anything about the Roman city- 
State, it is alreaily a well-developed organization,, 
provided with a calendar haseil mainly on 
needs of the old agricultural life, but showing 
distinct signs of military and legal activity. The 
year, or annus, to which this calendar applied was 
probably a lunar year; its length (354 days, 8 
hours, 48 minutes) nearly coincides with a lunar 
year of 12 months. It was itself divided into 12 
months, of which March, May, July, and October 
had 31 days, and the rest 29, except February, 
which had 28. All the months had thus an odd 
number of days, except the last, which was mainly 
devoted to the care or cult of the dead, following 
here the world-wide superstition, especially pre- 
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valent in Italy, that. Id numbers are lucky, 
even numbers unlucky. I'liis ))rin( ii)le held j^ood 
in the calendar throughout iionian hisl<>ry, and 
all relipous festival,'-. (wiLli two exeej»tion.s, which 
can be accounted foi) were fixed on days of odd 
nuinlicr. 

The iiUced, a traditi iitioned by CenhoriiiiiH (dr 

,nd other wntors (hoc uIho Ovid, Fasti, i. 27ff ; Macrobius, 
Sat. i. 12:{ I’liiMn li, Ti/w A’wm. xviii. f ), of u jear of ton 
iiiotilhs, calU'iMtii year of UoiiuiIuH, w’huih began with Mareb 
and ondetl with Iiecetnber, the period between Heceinber and 
March being left iindn'icied. Of Huch a ten-month \ear there 
are tracee in Itniiian life, Init they are not eoneerned 8f> much 
witfi leligion aB with legal inatterH, Huch aa the payment of 
debtiN and the calculation of intereHt. Moniiiisen’H conjoeture 
may be regarded an utill holding the Held, that it waH adopted 
at a later i>eriod for piirpnaeRof huameHs, to avoid the ooiifuaioti 
which would ariHc, os we hIuiII nee directU, fioin the varying 
lengtti oi HiieceBSive years, eauHoii by interealatmn (see hiH 
Horn Chroml p 4Sff.). We iiiav at any rate leave it out of 
account in thiB article. We may he fairly Bure that it was not 
this year, hut that mentioned above, ascrihed h> the Jtonmns 
to Niima (ConHoriiiuH, xx. 4), which was the frame in which the 
religious festivals were fixed. 

The year of 12 months = about 354J days must 
inevitably soon have called for modification. 
Being 11 day.s short of the solar year, it must 
before long have ^ot out of harmony with the 
seasons, tlius causing discrejiancy between them 
ami the dates of the religious festivals wdiich 
marked agricultural operations. Such iliscrcpancy 
would cause religio, or scruple and anxiety about 
the right relations betw^een the citizens and the 
nurnina on whom they were dependent. The 
necessary adjustment was nrohably one of the 
earliest difficulties which called into existence the 
body of experts in religious law, who throughout 
Koiuan history had charge of the calendar, viz. 
the pontijires, and who were doubtless originally 
advisers of the rex in matters of this kind (see 
Roman KklioioN [Second Period]). Some know¬ 
ledge was necessary of the methods of adjusting 
the Holur principle to a lunar year, and it {irohahiy 
came from Greece (see above, p. 106 f.). There may 
have been a Hiiceession of Hindi adjustments, the 
last of them dating from the Decenivirate, 450 B.c. 
(Macrob. i. 13, 21); but the Koman year, as we 
know it in historical times (which lasted till the 
revision of the calendar by Julius Ciesar), W'as 
based on a cycle of four years, of which the first 
had 355 days, the second 377 (obtained by an 
intercalation of 22 days after 23rd February 
[Terminalia]), the third 355, and the fourth 378. 
The whole numlier of days in the cycle was 1465, 
or about one day too many in each year; and tJie 
work of intercaintion and occasional adjustment 
fell again to the /toniijices, wlio, as is well knowm, 
neglected or misunderstood it, so that in the time 
of the late Republic the calendar was constantly 
out of harmony with the .v<easonH, and all relation 
was lost between religion and agricultural ojiera- 
tions. 

The final adjustment was, therefore, a some¬ 
what violent one: Cicsar and his astronomer 
Sosigenes extended the year 46 B.c. to 445 days, 
and started afresh on 1st Jan. 45 with a cycle of 
four years of 365 <lays each, to the last of which an 
extra day was added after tlie Terminalia. This 
c^cle produced the solar year under which we still 
live, needing only an occasional adjustment. It 
brought no change in the dates of the religious 
festivals. Ten days were added to the old normal 
year t>f 355 days, hut they were all placed at the end 
of months, viz, two at the end of January, Aurast, 
and December; and one at the end of April, June, 
September, and November, so that the fe.stival8 
remained, as might have been expected from 
Roman conservatism, even under Caesar as dictator 
and pontifex maxirnus, exactly in the same positions 
which they had always occupied. 


All the surviving fragments of the Roman 
calendar date from 31 B.C. or later, and thus re- 

I iicscnt it as revised by Cic.sar (see art. Roman 
tKi.ioiON). After that revision the official yeai 
In-gari with the month of January, and in fact, 
since 153 H.C., the consuls had entered on ollice on 
the first <lay of that month. Rut it is certain that 
the old religious year began v\if h Mai eh, wliich 
marks the sea-son when all living things, man 
included, break into fresh activity, and which 
bears the name of tlie deity who represented at 
once the agrumltural and the military activity of 
the community. The names of the second and 
third, and probably of the fourth month—Aprilis, 
Mains, Juiuii.s (inensis)—indicate the processes of 
Nature, viz. opening, increasing, and niafiuing. 
After this the months are named according to tlieii 
order, Quinctilis (.hily) being the fifth after March, 
and so on to Decenilier. The interval between 
Decernlier and March was occupied by two months, 
JaniiariuH ami Fehruarius, the first of which seems' 
to he named after the ancient deity of entrances 
and lieginnings, .lamis, perhaps indiiiiiting the 
natural opening of the anvtts after the w'intm 
.solstice ; the second takes its name from the wonl 
Jehrnum,fix\ instrument of jnirilication (.see Paulus, 
85, ed. Muller; t)vid, Fastt, ii. 19; Vario, de 
Ling. Lat. vi. 13), apparently hi'cau.sc the festivals 
of the month, c.g. the Parentalia and Luiiercalia, 
called for the use of such instruments. Like the 
Lent of the Christian calendar, this was the period 
in vvhieh the living w'ere made ready for the civil 
and religious work of the coming ye,ar, and in 
whieli the yearly duties to the dead were pei 
formed. 

The internal arrangement of each month had 
originally been based on the phases of the moon, 
and this system w-as maintained, for conveniencje of 
reckoning, long after all relations between tlnssc 
]»ha.Hes and the calendar had been lo.st. The two 
chief points in a lunar month are the first appear 
ance of the moon’s cre.scent (Kalendm)^ and the 
full moon {Idus)‘y between the two i.s the point 
whim the moon reaches the first quarter, which 
is an uncertain one. It originally was the duty 
of the reXy afterwards of the panttjires, as soon a.s 
the new moon was discerned, to let it be known 
whether the first quartc.r was to he reckoned for 
the fifth or the seventh day after the Kalends 
(Varro, Ling. Lat. vi. 27), and whether the Ides 
were to he on the 13th or tlie 15th day of the 
month. The Ides were always on the eighth day 
after the first quarter, which was called Nonce, 
according to the Ronian method of counting a 
period so as to include both the day on whicli it. 
oegan and that on whhdi it ended {Nonce is tliuh 
the ninth day before the Ides). All Kalends were 
sacred to .luno, whose connexion with the moon 
is beyond question (Wissowa, Rel. und Kult. der 
RinneVy p. 116). 

Owing to the uncertainty about the elate of 
the Nones, there were no other religious festivals 
in the interval between Kalemls and Nones, with 
the exception of the obscure Poplifugia on 6th 
July, nor were the Nones sacred to any particular 
deity. But the Ides were sacred to Juppiter as 
the supreme deity of the light of heaven, for on 
that day the two great heavenly bodies supplied 
continuous light during the twenty-four hours. 
On the Nones the rex, and, in the Republican 
lieriod, his successor in certain relimous duties, 
the rex sacrorum, announced the dates of the 
festivals of the month. These festivals are fully 
dealt with, and their religious significance ex- 
jdained, in art. Roman Religion. Here it will 
suffice to note that, like the Kalends, Nones, and 
Ides, they are all, with one or two exceptions 
which admit of a possible explanation, fixed on 
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days of odd number, i.r,, as noted above, on lucky 
days. This superstition is in many instances 
discernible also in their jiosition witli regard to 
each other. Where a festival occupies more than 
one da}^ in a month, an interval of one or three 
day.s elafises between eacli celebration, making the 
whole number three or live. 'IMius Carmentalia 
occur on 1 Itb and lotli Jan. ; Lemuriaon 9th, 11 th, 
and IJlli May; laicariaon 191 h and 21 st July. In 
August and (lecember we find traces of an arrange¬ 
ment by which dilierent festivals, which seem to 
have some connexion with each other, arc arranged 
on t his principle ; c.q, in August six festivals, all 
cimcerned in .some wa^ with tlie fruits of the earth 
and the harvest, occur on 17th, 19th, 21 st, 2 Jrd, 
2r>th, and 27 th. It has recently been suggested that 
e.q. tluise aie arranged round one central festival, 
the Volcanalia on Aug. 2 J, which gives some kiml 
of colouring to the rest (see von I)oma.s7cwski in 
AllW X. [1907] p. JJJir.); and that, where this 
principle does not hold, we may .see tiaecs of an 
older system iinalleeted hy the HUper.stitioii. Jhit, 
on the whole, tlujre do not seem to be sullicient 
giounds for this ingenions conjecture. 

A prineijile of gTealc.r imjiortaiice for the life of 
the liomun people is that wlierehy the day.Hof each 
motitii were divided, so to speak, between the 
human and the divine iniiahitants of the city. In 
the ancient so-called calendar of Nnma, distinguish¬ 
able hy tJie large capitals in which it is rejirodiiccd 
in the surviving (;alendurs of the Julian era (see 
IloMAN Kklioion [First Period]), a letter is pre¬ 
fixed to each day in each month. Where this is the 
letter N (or ^p, of which tlie meaning is practically 
the same, though its origin is uncertain [Wissowa, 
on. cit. 971J), it means that the day is made over to 
the gods (wc/Vi.v<u» and that to jierform civil 

business on it would he a violation of ftia, i.e. of 
that which i.s allowable under the %u,s dimnutn. 
The letters F and (’, on the other hand, i.e. fastus 
and romitialia, indicate that such performance will 
he fas^ i.e. religiously jierimssible. Of the 355 
days of the original Uoman normal year, 109 
belonged to the Divine, 235 to the human, in¬ 
habitants of the city; the remaining 11 were 
divided between the two. Of these 11,8 are marked 
EN, i.e. endotcrristis, or ‘cut into two parts’; the 
morning and evening being faj/tus, while the 
interval between the slaying of the victim and 
the jilacing of the enliails on the altar (jiorrectio) 
wan nef(i,stus {Viirro, vi, 31 ; Macroli. i. 16. 3; ami 
the note in the F<isti Prienestini for 10th Jan., 
believed to he the work of Verrius Flaccus). The 
letters Q. K.(’.F. {quatido rex cotnifiavit occui 
on 24th Alarcli and 24th May, and also indicate a 
divi.sion of the day into .sa<;red and profane (Fowler, 
lti>man Frstivals, p. 63). So, too, does the 0,.St. 
D.F. (qurmrlo xterciis delatum ftis) of 15th June; 
for the explanation of this expression see Varro, 
vi. 32 (l*'owler, op. cit. p. 14611’.). 

'riiis brief account will have been sufficient to 
show that, as w'as said at the beginning of this 
article, the Roman calendar was based on the 
religious ideas of the Roman neople, and mainly 
on the root-idea of the essential dillcrciice between 
the sacred and the jirofamg or that which legally 
belonged to the gods and that which belonged to 
man. For this reason it was in fact a jiart, and 
originally the most important part, of the vus 
dioinum^ or religious law, which was itself a part 
of the law of tlie State {ius civile) ; and the word 
by which it was known, Fasti {anni Romani)^ i.e. 
dies fasti, indii^ates that its main object was to set 
apart the days sacred to the deities from the days 
on which the citizens might go about their legal or 
other business. For this reason, too, the control 
of it was in the hands of a nriestly authority, viz. 
the pontifices, after the abolition of the kingship; 


and for some two hundred years after that event 
it remaiiual matter of tlicii know ledge only, until 
the puhlicntion ol the Fasti hy the eumlc ledile 
('ll. Flavius in 304 U.C. (luvy, ix. 46). As the 
eollegium of jiontifices was, during this ]icriod, 
Idled up hy co-optation, it is easy to see how power¬ 
ful a ]iolitical inlbience that j»nestly authority 
must have exereiscil. 'riie juihlication of the Fasti 
was in fact a most im]>ortaut step itj the emancipa¬ 
tion of tlie Romans Irom wliat tliieiUened to oe- 
<-oiiie at one time a iiierarchicai oligarchy. Even 
after tlu; publication, the fact that the poiiti/ires 
had the dial ge of the ri'ctilication of (he calendar 
hy intercalation gave them tlie nienn.s of interlei- 
ing umliily in political matters; and it wa.s not 
until the pcriotl of the Knijnre, when, from 12 B.C. 
onwards, the Empeiot was always jiontifex 
maximus, that tlie calendar finally ceased to 
he an instrument of anstocratu; intrigue and 
<*orruption. 

LirKRATCRR -Apart from the RiiLietit iiiithurities quoted 
above, of whicti tlie most niiportaiit in Censoritius, (le Iht 
Xntali, <h XX., ati<l the frairiocntH of the caleiidar of Uie .lullan 
era, collected with a I'onimeiitarv t>\ Moinniseti in vol i. of 
CIL\ p 21)7tf., the following: workH mai he iiieritioiied aa 
necessary for the study of the suliject.; Th. Mommsen, 
Chronol. tna aiif Cvtmr, Herliri, A Bouchi-Leclercq, 

' Pfmtifea, Pans, IS71, pji ! 1.‘) If , L':’7 ft . J. Marquardt, AVo... 

. .Aitswrwalivnfl (ed. Wissowa, Leipzii:, p. 281 tf. ; H. 

Matzat, Jiojn ChnmoL, Herlm, I88.‘t-S4. Huccinct account* 
will lie found also III Smith, Ihct.of (rf.-limn /Inf.3, London, 
1890, vol. i. p 840 IT. ; and in tlio Introd to tlie Ilomav Featioali 
of the Penml of thr lietmlitie, London. IHDO, hy W. Warde 
Fowler. The introduction to H. Peter’s edition of the 
of Ovid (Leipzig;, 1874) also contains a useful account. On all 
points connected with the rehinoiis aspei t of the calendar, 
reference should be made to G Wi.ssowa, AVhip-on und Kulhis 
dPT Ronipr, which appeared in 1902, i.f. later than any of the 
works mentioned above. \V. WaUDK FOWLEH. 

CALENDAR (Siamese).—As a result of tlie 
constant intercourse between Cambodia and Siam, 
and of their having flic same religion and civiliza¬ 
tion, the Siame-se calcndai is almost exai tly the 
same as that of the Khmers (sec (’alkndar | Indo- 
Chinese], 11.). As ill Cambodia, so in Siam three 
eras of Hindu otigin are used, along with three 
cycles of Chinese, provenance. 

X. Eras.—The three eras usually employed by 
the Siamese are the following: ( 1 ) the religious 
era, or the era of the Buddha {philtth(fs<lkk(trOt=i 
Skr. huddhamknrtlja),^ which begins at full moon, 
May 543 li.O. ; ( 2 ) the great vrH.(nia hnsS.kkflrdt- 
Skr. maful^akarcija ); this is the Hindu ."iak/i era, 
c.stablished in A.i). 78, which used often to be em- 
iloyed in official and historical documents ; (3) the 
csser era {chilldsd/ck(trdt = \*iil\ rhnllasakardja), 
beginning with the yijar 638 B.C., and whose exact 
eommenceiuent has been fixed hy the astronomei 
Dominic Cassini. This is the civil era, wdiich lias 
not yet been supplanted in everyday usage by the 
new ora (see lielow, § 7 ). 

In addition to these three eras, only two of w’hich 
—the religious ami the les.ser—are in current use, 
the present king, wishing to give his country a 
calendar in agreciiient with the Eurotiean calendar, 
introduced a new era, on 1st April 1889, called 
rdftdiid/cnsinsdk, or rdtdtid kosinthdrd (or kdsiv) 
sdkdr&t (Skr. ratnakoscndra&akardja), ‘era of 
Indru’s casket of pearls.’ It begins at the time 
when the capital of Siam, formerly e.stablished 
at Ayuthia, was transferred to Bangkok, i.e. 1 st 
Anril 1781. 

>Ve may mention, in passing, two eras that arc 
met willi in the astrological writings of the Brah¬ 
mans. The one, called hn xn:nn:s6vti, begin'' 
in 643 B.C., i.e. 100 years before the religious era ; 
the other, called xa.nathip, starts 86 years befoi** 
the same era, i.e. in 629 B.c. 

2 . Cycles.—These arc, the same as in Cambodia 

1 Thia era is also (billed phULtthiUdts&ndkan ,' era of tbe reliipon 
of the Buddha.’ 
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The following are the names of the animals of the 
duodenary cycle (the Siamese do not, any more 
than the Khiiiers, give them native names): xuHt 
‘ rat ’; xdlu, ‘ ox ’; khnr, * tiger ’; tho, ‘ hare ’; 
fna:rong, ‘ great dragon ’ or ‘ dragon ’; ina;sSng, 
‘little dragon’ or ‘serpent*; wa/mire, ‘mare’ or 
‘horse’; mame, ‘goat’; vdk, ‘monkey’; ra:ka, 
* cock ’; cho, ‘ dog ’; ktin, ‘ pig. ’ ^ These words hear 
a very close resemblance to those used by the 
Khmers to denote the twelve animals of the cycle, 
and probably they have the same linguistic 
origin. 

As happens among the Chinese, Annamese, anti 
Cambodians, the duodenary cycle is combined five 
times with the denary cycle. These two cychis, 
called minor cycles, when counted concurrently 
and repeated as often as is necessary—in such a 
way that the last year of the denary cycle co¬ 
incides w'ith the last year of the duodenary, a 
coincidence which occurs at the end of 60 years— 
form the major cycle. 

The years of the denary cycle are denoted by 
ordinal numbers horroweu from Pali: e/casdk (1. 
ekaftaka), JsL year ; th6s6k (Skr. *dosak(t), 2nd 
year; trisdk (P. trisnkn), 3rd year; chAttusdk 
chniusaka)^ 4th year; Mnrhasok (P. pahchnsnhi)^ 
6 th year ; xofiok (I*, chhaxaka), 6 th year ; sdttns6k 
(P. sattasaka), 7th year; (Itthtsok (P. att?in.snka), 
8 th year; nA:vfis6k (P. nnvamka), 9th year; sdm- 
rittht'iiik (Skr. smnfddhUahi), year of completion, 
last year. 

3 . Year and months.—'Phe Siamese year is 
lunar; the months have twenty-nine and thirty 
days (or rather ‘nights’) alternat/cly, and are 
generally denoted by ordinal numticrs: dv'en 
n^'ng^ ‘ first month ’; d. aonq, ‘ second month ’; d. 
sdrUy ‘third month,’etc. ’iHiey have also Indian 
names: (I) rhltra-nuit (Skr. rhaitra\ P. chi((<> 
[Siam, wd/ —Skr. mdsn, ‘month ’]); (2) ijisdkha mdt 
(Skr. vaiWcha ; P. vesdkho) ; (3) xUha'.mdt (Skr. 
e§tha; V.jettho); (4) asdtha:mdt (Skr. d^dd/ta; 
dsdlho ); (6) savdnanndt (Skr. .irdoarut ; P. 
tdvano ); (6) phdthraba.mdt (Skr. bhndrapada ; 
P. potthnpddo ); (7) nsUxa.'inAt (Skr. dhxivvj ; 1*. 
assm/u/o); ( 8 ) kntikn.rndt (Skr. kdrtti%a ; P, 
kattiko) ; (9) mikho,nra:7ndt (Skr. mdrgaHrsa ; 
P. nulgasiro); (10) hnsojn:mdt (Skr. paum; P. 
pkusso); (11) mnkharniat (Skr. and P. mag ha); 
{12) phokhdna.'indt (Skr. phdiguna ; P. phagqiino). 

'The months with ‘29 days (odd : Ist, 3 ixi, 5th, 
etc.) are called du'en khdt, ‘defective months’; 
those with 30 days (even : 2nd, 4th, 6 th, etc.) have 
the name of d. tnuhi, ‘complete months.’ 

Each month is divided into tw'o fortnights ; the 
clear fortnight, or fortnight of tlie w'axing moon 
{khdnq khitriy ‘w'axing moon’), from new* moon 
to full moon ; and the dark fortnight {kfuwg retn, 
‘waning moon’), from full to new moon. In 
official and exact writings, these fortnights are 
often divided into xuk /idZ^iAv (Pali pakdso, ‘light,’ 
‘lustre’), ‘bright half’; and kalapdlcos^ ‘dark half,’ 
as also takes place in India. 

As regards the practice of beginning the year in 
Visdktui (April-May), of adding an intercalary 
month every two or three years so that seven inter¬ 
calary months are introduced in a period of 19 
years, and of increasing by a supplementary day 
the month preceding the commencement of the 
vasso, or ItiKidhist retreat, i.e. towards .Inly, every¬ 
thing takes place exactly as in Cambodia. The 
intercalary year, which is called pi a:thika:mdt 
(Skr. ndhikarndsa, ‘ intercalary month ’), haa 384 
days or 13 months; it makes the agreement of 
the lunar and solar years possible by bringing the 
rotation of the seasons into regularity. 

1 Several olficial documonts employ Pill name* for those 
animals; rmutiko, usabho, vya^gho, tato, nAgo, lappo, a$so, 
tlako, makkato, kukuto, soeo, nusaro. 


4 . Days.—In Siam, as in Cambodia, the names 
given to the days are Indian in origin : vdn athit 
(Siam, vdn, ‘ day ’ ; Skr. dditga), ‘ Sunday ’; vdn 
vhfln (Skr. chandrn)^ ‘ Monday ’; vdn dngkhan 
(Skr, ahgdraka), ‘ Tuesday ’ ; vdn phdt (Skr. 
hudha), ‘Wednesday’; vdn prd.hdt (Skr. bfhas- 
pati)f ‘Thursday’; iidln (Slcr. hikra), ‘Friday’; 
vdnsdo (Skr. .ianaUchara), ‘ Saturday,’ 

5 . Hours.—The hours (nalikn = ^kT. nddikd) ar4 
divided into hours of day (mOng) and hours of night 
{thdm). The hour is subdivitlcd into 10 hdt, the 
bdt into 6 (formerly 4) nnthi (Skr. nndikd, ‘ 60th 
part of the sidereal day,’ or Indian hour), the nathi 
into 60 mnathi (Skr. vinddl^ ^ nddikd')^ or 15 
pkexanathi. But this old meiliod of measuring 
hours is giving way more and more to the European 
system of the hour equal to60wfni<(Eng. ‘minute’); 
the word bdt^ beside.s, has now got the current 
meaning of ‘quarter ol an hour, 15 minutes.’ 
The day-hours are from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. ; the 
night-hours, from 6 p.m. to 6 a.m., form four 
watches, or jmn (cf. Khmer ydm), each of three 
hours’ duration. 

6 . Seasons.—There are three seasons {rn.du, 
rddu^^Akr. ftu): ( 1 ) rn.du ron, the W'arm seastm, 
from March to the middle of May ; (‘ 2 ) ra:du fdn, 
the rainy season, from May to the end of October ; 

(3) ra:du ndo, the cold season, from November to 
February. In the literature we find also the 
following names for these seasons; {\) khimlvdnta 
ra:du (P. gimhdnn, ‘warm season’); (2) va ~ 
sdntn:ra'du (P. vasantv, ‘spring’); (3) hSmanta: 
ra.du (P. hemnnto, ‘cold season’). 

7 . The new era.—As wo haie seen, the new 
era, or rdtidnakosinsidc, in use in Siam is based on 
the European era. 'riie names of the months are 
taken from the signs of the zodiac. ’I'he list is as 
follow’s: ( 1 ) mesnjdn (Skr. rnesn, ‘Aries’), April; 
(2) phriitsnph(ik6ni{^\ir. vf'sa, ‘Taurus’), May; (3) 
mUhUnaidn (Skr. mithvna, ‘Gemini’), dune; 

(4) kdrdkddakhdm (Skr. karka, ‘Cancer’), July; 

(5) singhnkhdm (Skr. simhn, ‘Leo’), August; ( 6 ) 
Mn;Vi;V5n (Skr. kanyn, ‘Virgo’), September; (7) 
fillakhdm (Skr. <?//«, ‘ Libra’), October ; ( 8 ) pru'tcfd- 
knjbn (Skr. vfichika, ‘Scorpio’), November; (9) 
thdnvakhdm (Skr. dhanUy ‘Sagittarius’), Decem- 
l>er; (10) mdkdrnkhdm (Skr. rnnkara, ‘ Capri- 
cornus’), .lanuary ; (11) kdmphnphdn (Skr. kumbha, 

‘ A<(uariu 8 ’), February ; (12) rnbiakkdm (Skr. minn, 
‘Pi.sces’), March.^ This solar, or rather stellar, 
year begins in April, and, as in Cambodia, the 
passing of one sign of the zodiac into the next that 
marks the beginning of the new vear is called 
mahdsdngkrdnt ( = Skr. mahdsamkrdnti^ ‘great 
jiassage ’). 

Litkuaturk.—S. de La Loub^re, Dtt royamne de Siam, 
Pans, 1691, vol. ii. pp 74-80,142; J. B. Pallegoix, Diet, siamoia- 
/ranfais-ajiijlaia, revised by J. L. Vey, Ilan);kok, 1896, pp. 24 ff., 
47 ff.; F. J. Wershoven, Lehr- und Lesetnich dergiam. Sprache, 
Vienna, 1892 ; Elementg of Siameee Grammar, with appendixes 
by O. Frankfurter, Banfirkok, 1900; Ed. Lorgeou, Grammotrs 
stamoige. Pans, 1902, p. 163 ff. F. K. Ginzel, Hatidlmck der 
mathematwchen und techniachen Chronoloijie, Leipzig, 1906, i. 
409-413. ANTOINK CAIIATON. 

CALENDAR (Slavic).—Of all the Indo-Ger- 
manic calendars, that of the Balto-Slavs was un- 
que.stionably the least developed. Yet, for this 
very reason, it possesses a peculiar interest, for it 
is well known that the pagan Balto-Slavs pre¬ 
served in many respects tlie most primitive con¬ 
ditions of Indo-Germanic times (cf. art. Aryan 
Rkligion, paasim). If we seek for analogical, 
though of course entirely independent, parallels 
outside the Indo-Germanic region, we may perhaps 
find them among some of the Polynesian peoples 
(cf. Calendar [Polynesian]), while within the 

iTlie terminations kh&m (Skr. gama, 'going'), j&n (Skr. 
ydna, ‘ going ’}, ph&n (Skr. bandha, * binding'), mean ‘ to entaf 
into conjunctioii.’ 
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Indo-Germanic race much may be gleaned from 
the Teutonic calendar {q.v.). 

I. 'J'iiere appears to be no record of anj'thing 
like an era among the llalLo-Slavs, or any Hystein 
of enumerating by a Heriea of years. >Ieverthe- 
less, the year ami the seasons were well known. 
The year was named godtl (lit. ‘time’ [cf. Mik- 
losich, Etymolog. Wnrterh. der dav. Sprachen, 
Vienna, 1886, p. 61 f. ; Berneker, Slaw, etymolog. 
Worterb.^ Heiuelberg, 1908 11’., jip. 316-.318) among 
the Slavs, and ttudas (lit. ‘ time ’ [cf. Old I‘russ. 
mettany ‘ year,’ Albanian mot^ ‘ year,’ ‘ weather,’ 
Schrader, lieallcx. der indogerm. Altertumsknndey 
Strassbiirg, 1901, f). 390]) among the Lithuanians. 
At least four seasons liave distinct names.* 

Spring bears the name vesua in O. Church Slav, 
(cognate with Skr. vn.santa^ Gr. iap^ ‘ spring,’ 
Lith. vasard, ‘ summer,’ Skr. vas, ‘ shine,’ etc. 
[see Schrader, pp. 258, 394]), and also, as in 
Slovenian, Czech, and iNdish, the name yar (cog¬ 
nate with Eng. year [Miklosich, ji. 100; Schrader, 
pi». 258, 395]). Summer was Wo (connected prob¬ 
ably with Lith. lytiis, Jjctt. letus, ‘ rain,’ or pos¬ 
sibly with Anglo-Sax. LiZn, ‘Juno-.Iuly’ [cf. 
Cai.kndau (Teutonic); and see Schrader, ]>. 782; 
Miklosieh, p. 167]) in O. Church Slav,, va,mrd in 
Lith., and dngu (cf. Lith. ddgn.<i, ‘ harve.st,’ Skr. 
niddgha, ‘ heat,’ ‘ summer,’ dah, ‘ burn,’ Gotli. 
dags, ‘day’ [Schrader, p|». 782, 845]) in O. Prus¬ 
sian. Autumn was yesem in O. Church Slav., 
a^ssanis in O. Pruss. (both cognate with Goth. 
asans, ‘summer,’ O.H. Germ, araa, ‘harvest’), 
and rudu (cognate with Lith. riidas, ‘ reddish- 
brown ’ [because of t-lus colour of the leaves]) in 
Lith. (Schrader, p. 367). Winter was zmia in O. 
Church Slav., zie?nd in lath., sima in Lett,, and 
semo in O. Pruss. (all cognat<‘ with Skr. hemarUd, 
Gr. Ifihh gam, ‘ winter ’ [Schrader, p. 958]); 

and a special name for the season immediately 
preceding winter i.s implied in the (’zech word 
podziini and the Sloven, prldzinui, ‘ pre-winter ’ 
(Schrader, p. 367). 

2. It is in their names for the months (0. Church 
Slav. mSsiici, ‘ moon,’ ‘ month,’ Lith. mhiesis, 
mlnu, ‘ moon,’ ‘ month ’ [other Balto-Slavic words 
are given by Miklosich, p. 195], all cognate with 
the Indo-Germ. term for ‘ moon ’) that the Balto- 
Slavs disjday a wealth of nomenclature that is 
paralleled only by such j»rimitive calendars as the 
Teutonic and Polynesian. To this subject a most 
valuable study has been contributed by Miklosich, 
in his ‘Slavonische Monatsnamen ’ {DWAW xvii. 
[1868]), in which he makes a si.xfold claissilication, 
though only the lirst four classes concern us here, 
the month-names based on religious feasts being 
without excejition of Christian origin among the 
Balto-Slavs, and those derived from numerical 
sequence (such as Goth. Frnma Jiuleis, ‘ Novem¬ 
ber' [lit. ‘first Yule-month’]) not being repre¬ 
sented in the Balto-Slavic calendar. The remain¬ 
ing four groups are : from plants, from animals, 
from natural phenomena, and from the operations 
of agriculture. These month-names, however, did 
not apply to months in the strict sense of the 
term until after the Roman period. Originally 
they denoted merely general seasons of the year, 
as is obvious both from their meanings and 
from the fact that the same name is given by 
dilf'erent Balto-Slavic peojiles to diflerent months, 
sometimes separated by a considerable interval 
of time. 

The length of the Balto-Slavic month is quite 
uncertain ; though perhaps there is some sur¬ 
vival of primitive conditions in the practice of 

* The contention of Schrader, pp. 894-897, that the Indo- 
Qerinanic peoples knew of only three eeasona, seems to the 
writer scarcely proven, esi^cially as the theory is based solely 
on the argwntntum e $ile7Uto (cf., further, Hirt, Indoger- 
manen, Strassburg, 1907, pp. 642. 749). 


the modern Huzuls, who in many places reckon 
3(1 days to all their months except the last (March), 
which has 33, their year thus having 363 days 
(Kaluzniacki, Arrhiv fur .dav. Pfulologie., xxvii. 
271). But among large numbers of the Balto- 
Slavic peophis caleiidrical reckoning is still in p 
most backward state ; and the writer is informed 
by Mr. Hermann Rosenthal, Chief of the Russian 
liepartment of the New York Public Library, 
that he lias seen in northern Russia the walls of 
a peasant’s hut covered with notches made to 
indiitate the passage of the days. 

Some itlca of the ru-hness of Balto-Slavio nomenclature 
for the months inaj pet haps be gamed from the following 
selection from the Htii(l\ of Miklosich Just mentioned, the 
arrangement here being in the ordinary sequence of the Julian 
calendar, instead of according to etymological derivation, as 
in Miklosich. 

January ; O. Church Slav. PronniM, Sloven. Proitinee, Croat 
Prosinac (‘ tune of increasing day-light'); Sloven. Seien, Serh. 
Syeiani (* (wood-]ciitting time’); Sloxeii. Zitnac, Lett. Zenuxt 
metifttis (‘winter month’); Czech Umden (‘clod month'), or 
Leden (‘ ice time ’). 

February: O. Church Slav. iWcnu, Bulg. SeSka, Croat 
SiSen (* Iwood-lciittnig time ’) ; Little Uu;js L'utyi, Pol. Luty, 
Huz. fjutj/i (‘ rigid [with cold]’) ; C/cch Ounnr (‘ melting 

or breaking up [of ice)’); Ilmss liitkiiyrft (‘side w'arming ’ [the 
cattle leaving their sUills to warm thciiiHclves in the open air]) ; 
Lith. Kovlniit (‘ month of Jackdaws ’). 

March : O. Church Slav. Suchp!, Sloven. Suiee, Croat. StiSac 
(* dry month ’ [when land cun he plongheilj); 0 Church Slav. 
Luzuyek, Bulg. Lazu, Scrli. Ozvyak (‘ticacherous’); Lith. 
Karpe/hiht itiSnu, J^ett. ISalDPchu mniem.'. (‘dove month ’ [when 
the doves go from the woods to the fields]); Sloven. lirfzen. 
Little Kush. Perezozol (‘month of the lurch tree ’). 

April: O, Church Slav. Brizinv, Little Russ. lierezen, lluz. 
Berezeni ('month of the birch tree’), (l. Church Slav. Bert- 
zozolu (‘ shedding birch sap ’); Lith. Sultckis (‘ flowing of birch 
sap’); Lett. SjiIu (‘niuntli of birch saji’); Croat 

Cvttani (‘flower month’); Czech (‘oak month’); Serb 

Travani (‘ grass month ’), l.ith Griju d/i /« (‘ cuckoo month ’) 

May: O. Church Slav. TtanhO, Little Russ Traoeii, Huz 
Traveni, Czech Trdvfu (‘grass month’), Sloven. Cv^tpn 
P flower month ’), A’ln/^nn (‘ cornel month ’), and ^oltojmkruk 
C yellow month’); dialectic Russ. Muru (‘grassmonth ’); Upper 
Sorb. Jiozow (* rose bloom ’); Rutheii. VareS (‘ spring month ’); 
Lith. Berzelis (‘birch month’); Lett. Siyu viitum (‘seed 
month ’). 

June : O. Church Slav. Izokd (‘ grasshopper time ’); Sloven. 
Praitnik, Upi>er Sorb, Stnaznik, Lith Piidiinn menu, I^ett 
I’apucs mene.'fus (‘ fallow month ’), Sloven. linbon cvH (‘ bean 
bloom’), Klmen (‘ear month'), MlHen ('milk month'), 
Sloven. L» 7 «in, Serb. Li)irini (‘linden month’); Sloven. Bozen 
eidft, Czech Buzen (‘ rrisc bloom ’); Bulg. Crumnik, Little Russ 
6’micn (• time for gathering the Cocettg pulomcua’ [for the pre¬ 
paration of a red d\»*|), Bulg. ^WnoAios (‘hay month’); Sorb 
(* cornel month’) ami (.rfkuyitrn (‘cherry month’); 
Lith. Seyinxs (‘ seed month '); Lett. Zedu rninena (' month of 
flowers ’). 

July ; O. Church Slav. .Sniplnii, filoyen. Srpen, Serb Srpani 
(‘sickle tiiiMi') ; O. Churc-h Slav (’rurlnu (‘ time for gathering 
the Coceux polonirwi ’); Russ. Sfnozoniik, Lett. S&nu menesrs 
(‘hay niontli'); Serb iiar, Bulg. Goreiimkiil (‘hot month’). 
Lower Sorb. Z/ioutki (‘ harvest month ’); Serb. Lipktak, Little 
Rush. Lypei, Lypeii, Lith, Ltpos mdnu, Lett. Le-pn rn^ieitii 
(‘ linden month ’). 

August: O, (;hiirch Slav. ZarevH (‘ beginning of bellowing ’ 
[of stags, etc.J); Russ. Zornidnikil, Croat. Z^nlivota (‘ ripen¬ 
ing ’); [Jttle Russ. SerpeYi, Czech Srpen (‘ sickle time ’), 
Sloven. Kolopoz (‘ time tor going with waggons ’); Upper Sorb 
ZAe/ic, liow'er Sorb. VacinaAski, Lith Piumene., Lett. Lab- 
tnbm menegzs (‘harvest month’); Little Russ. Kyoen (‘fly 
month ’), Lith. HwjpiuU, Lett. Iluzdu tnenesis (‘ rye month ’) ; 
Lith. Peglsis (' hot month ’); Ijctt. Sw/iu mfnens (‘ dog 
month ’). 

September : O. Church Slav. Vrittnt, Little Russ. Vereseii, 
Pol. Wrze»iei\, Czech Vresen, Ijctt. Silu menesia (‘ heather 
month’); O. Chun-h Slav. Ityuyinil, Serb. Buyan, Czech Zdri, 
Lith (‘rutting month’); Russ. Oarnl, Sloven. Vearnik 

(‘autumn month’). Sloven. Kimaoec (‘fl> month’); Slovac. 
Hruden (‘clod month'); Little Russ, ftabyne Vdo, Pol. Baitie. 
lato (‘old woman’s summer’); Little Russ. Szven (‘seed 
month ’). 

October: O. Church Slav. List<tpadu, Serb. Liatopad, Huz. 
Padolyat, Lith. Lapkriatia, Lett. Lapu rueneaia (‘month of 
falling leaves ’): Little Russ. Zolten, Lith. liuduffta, Lett. 
Jiudens menetna (‘yellow month’); Sloven. Vinotok, Lower 
Sorb. Vi/iski myaaec wine month’); Russ. Oryazniku (‘time 
when the roads become usable’); Sloven. Obro&nik (‘hoop 
month ’). 

November : O. Church Slav. Grvdinu, Russ. 6rude.nl, Huz. 
Hrudeni (‘ clod month ’); Sloven, and Pol. Liatojtad, Little 
Russ. Lyatopnd (‘month of falling leaves’); Serb. Studani 
(' cold month ’). 

December: O. Church Slav., Russ., Little Russ. StudenH, 
Pol. Styezen (* cold month ’); Czech VUenec, Upper Sorb. 
Vyel^ miaac, Lett. Vilku mineaia (* uiolf month ’); Little Russ 
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Truftym, Lett. Pulenv jnMisiti <i (* month of enow drifts ’); Serb 
Proninac, Czech Prvnn^c, lluz J^rosyner (‘ time of inrreaHing 
daylij'ht ’); Sloven, and Croat Gntiien, Lith (irddinxH (* clod 
month’); Riinn .So/neTwrotw (‘(winter) solstiee’); Lower Sorb. 
Zyimtki (' winter month ’), Lith. Saiisvi (' dry (frost) month 'X 
and Sekm (‘ (wood )cuttinj; time ’). 

It will be obvious, from the examples just f'iven, 
that many montli - names are ajipHe<l by the 
Hallo-Slavs to (lifl'erent months of the .Tulian 
cahunlar. Thus, the ‘bitch month’ may l»e 
Marcli (SIo\cn lirfizrn), April (O. Gliurcb Slav. 
Hrf^zinil), or May (Lith. JSrrz^-lvt); the ‘flower 
month ’ may be April ((boat, (hufnni), Mtiy 
(Sloven. Crne.n), or June (Lett. Zvdu ittrnrsis) \ 
the ‘yellow month’ may be May (Sloven. Zolto- 
puSnih) or Octoliei (Little. Russ. Zulten)\ and 
ttie ‘clod month’ may be September (Slovae. 
llj'mhv), November (Huz Jlrinfnn)^ December 
^lath. (irtUhvis), or January ((V.ech llnuJe.n). 

3. The Halto-Slavie etiUmdar oiiyimilly had 110- 
rhin^j eorresjiondin); to the week, tlie names for 
which ])Toperly mean ‘Sunday’ (U. (.Jiurch Sltiv. 
AcrftVt/a, Lith. NcdHd [lit. ‘ day on which nothing 
IS done’], O. 1‘riiss. Sawaite [peihaiis a loan-word 
from (ir. <rd/3/3aroi/]). The days ol the week, which 
here bejJlins w’ith Monday, were numbered, in con¬ 
formity With ecclesiastical usa;;e, instead of beinjj; 
named, as in the Teutonic and other calendars. 
'Phus the ijithiianian desif^natJons of the days of 
the week, which are here perf<*ctly tyfucal of the 
whole Halto-Slavic system, are as follows : Sunday, 
NeddU (‘day on wTiicb nothing' is done’); Mon¬ 
day, Panrdidlis (‘day after Sunday’); 'ruesday, 
Utdrnivhis (‘second* day’) ; Wednesdav, Sereda 
(‘heart.’ [i.c. middle of the week]); Thursday, 
Kefviirffaft (‘fourth day’); Friday, Pltnijczia 
(‘fifth day’); Saturday, Suhntd (‘Sabbath’). 
For further details, see S<*hrader, ^p. 903 905; 
Miklosich, ‘ Christliche Terniinolo^xie der slav. 
Snrachen,’ in />IF/I IF xxiv. [1S70|, pp. 19-21, 
wliere it is held that the Halto-Slavs iKuniwecl 
their calendar throuj^h the (iernianic peopIe.s in 
F^annonia. 

4. 'J’he Halto-Slavs divided their day (O. Church 
Slav, dhhi, Lith. dend, cognate with Skr. dinUy 
‘ day’ [for further cognates, see Henieker, p. 2531.]) 
into at least four parts : dawn, morning (Lith. 
nuszrd, (>. ITuss. anqstmmii\ cf. Schrader, p. 
5fi9); noon (Lith. }nttu.s cf. Schrader, i». 2); 
evening ((), (Jiurch Slav. vecerA^ Lith. vdJcaras, 
O. I’ruHs. (ntai; cf. Schrader, yi. If.); and night 
(O. Chun h Slav, no&ti, Lith. naktU ; cf. Schrader, 
p. 669) ; and they were early acquainted w’ith 
some sort ol hour, as shown liy U. (Jiurch Slav. 
ca.viZ, ‘ hour ’ (jirojierly ‘ time ’; cf. the cognate 
O. PruHs. klsiimyi, ‘time,’ Alban, kohf^ ‘time,’ 
‘ weather ’ [lor further cognates, see Jlerneker, p. 
137J). 

Among: the Russian peasants certain days receive B)iecia1 
names Tims Jan. 16 (tiie F'east of .St. I’eter’s Chains in the 
Eastern Churcli) is called ‘ Peter Ihilf-P’ood,’ because hi that 
time half the winter store of foixi has h<*en consuiiied , .Ian. IS 
(the Feast of SS. AthunasiiiH ami (!,vril) is ‘Athanasius Rreak- 
Nose' (tiie cold then lieiiii; so intense as to freeze the nose 
stiff); Jan. ‘22 (the Feast of St. Timothy) is ‘Timothy Half- 
Winter’; Feb. 2 IS ‘ Meetiiiff I).ay’ (when winter and suiiiiiiei 
are Hupposerl to meet); Apr. 12 is ‘Take the Wn^fgons out’; 
May 2 is ' Ntichtinifule Day ’ ; June 13 is ' Buckw'tieat Day ’ (tins 
(^rain then iiemg: sown), etc. Many foreiirn words receive folk- 
etynu)log:ies in this connexion, as when Russ. Martu, * March ’ 
(a loan-word from I^at. Afar(tvji) is thus associated with maritl, 

• to Inirti ’ (of tlie sun), liecause in that niontli the sun hogfins 
to hum the earth (for abundance of further examules, see 
Afanasiev, Poetii. iwzzr. Slavyan na jtrirodu [‘ Poetic Views of 
the Slavs on Nature’), Moscow, 1809, iii. 676-676). 

'J’he motiiliH and seasons play some part in 
Slavic folk-tales. According to a White Ku.ssian 
tradition, syiring is a young and most lieautiful 
maiden ; summer, a sensually lovely woman ; 
autumn, a lean and elderly man, three-eyed, and 
with unkemjit and bushy hair; and winter, an 
aged man, with white hair, a long grey beard, 
barefooted and bareheaded, clad in white, and 


bearing an iron club (Krek, KhileAtung in dit 
slnvmrhe Litnritturgesvhirhte'^, Graz, 1887, p. 
619, with a reference to Afanasiev, op. cit. iii. 
67()-i)82). 

A folk-tAle ‘of the twelve montlis.’ of riitlier exceptiona' 
111 this comieMori, is recorded lu Wciizig:, Wrutdaw. 
M(i ■ ■ . . iiiun 

had a d.auirhtcr iiaincd lloicna, as hateful m soul 
and a steiMlauviitcr named Marushka, as pood as she was 
lieautiful In the depths of the ice month (Deceniliei), Ma- 
ruslika was compelled h\ Holcim, under threat of hemp killed 
if iinsuecessful, to fetch her violets After inneh wanderinp, 
Munishka suw' a lipht m the distance, and, followmp this, she 
‘comes to the top of the lull. Here u preut lire luirns, alioiit 
the lire are t.w'elve stones, on the sUmes sit twelve ini'ii Three 
werepret lieariled, three were yotinper, three wiTe still \ounper, 
anil the three .\oiinpeht weie tlie haiidsomebt Thev fl|ioke not; 
they lookid silently into the fire. The lee-.Month sat at the 
head; he hud hair and heard white as snow In his hand he 
ill id a stJifT ’ Miiiiishka conducted herself wuth the utmost 
icspect tor these pursonapes, and, on learnmp of her ipiest, ‘ tlio 
ice-.Month rose, went to the voimpesl luoiilii, jnit the stuff in 
Ins hand, and said : " Ifrotlier March, sit at tiic head ” March 
took his seat at the head, and swiitip the staff over tlie fire. 
On the instant tlie fire Hanied hiplier, the snow- hepan lo melt, 
the trees dropped down buds,’ and at tlie luddiiip of Mareli, 
Marushka plucked tlie violets for w'hii-h she had lieen sent, 
after which she puhtel.v thanked the months and returned to 
her wretclied home. Soon, howevei, the cruel Holeria sent her 
out apam, tins time for Mtr.iwhenics Now it was June, the 
of the Ice-Month, to whom the slatf vvas piven A 
third taiiic Marushka was sent for ap]>les, and the Ice-Montli 
p.ive the staff to September l$v this time Holena, anpered 
tievond measure hy Marushka’s success in her impossilile tusks, 
heiself set torth ", but she displaveil the utiiiost insolence to the 
montlis, whereupon ‘the Ii-e-Month frowned and swiinp the 
slatt over hiH he-ad. Instantly the heaven was tlarkeneil, the lire 
burned low, snow hepan to fall as tboiipb a feather-bod were 
shaken out, and a bitinp wund blew throiiph the wood,’ all 
cuiiHinp the death of the wicked Helena, and ultimately of 
pmlly evil mother, while Marushka ‘lived happily ever 
afto' r<l.’ 

In this Htorv tlie hill is plamh the sky , rhe lire is the sun, 
wliK'li IS warmer or coolei a* cordmp to the various months 
of the year ; and perhaps I here may be a covert moral that the 
ixiwerful seasons arc to lie ticated with respect, or disaster will 
follow'. 

LiTEumrRR.—This has betm piven in the course of the article, 
•uid further rcfi rences mu> be found in Krek, linileit. tn dte 
Ktao. Literaturge«eh.‘'i, Gruz, 1887, pp. 51ii-fi *11 

Lolts H. (Diay. 

CALENDAR ( I’cutonic).—For the cfirlie.st and 
fullest account winch we pos,sess of any native 
'reutonic ealeiubir we are indebted to Hetle’s 
treatise, de Temporum Raliotie. (cli. 15). Hede says 
that in former times the .\ngli calcnlated tlicir 
months according to the course of the moon, whence 
the name (A.-S. tminnh, Iroin'flie montlis 
individually bore the following names : 

Jan (iinli. May, ThnmUei Hept. Ilalegrmnath. 

Feh Snlmtmath. June, Lida, Get. Winterjylleth. 

Mar Jihfdmitnath. July* Lula, Nov. Blvtmoiialk, 

Apr. Kosturmunath, Aup. Weodmonadh, Dec. GixU%, 

The meaning of these names wa.s as follows. The 
months culled Qiuli ditrived their name a votiaer- 
sinne soils in nurtvm diei, since one preceded the 
solstice and the other followed it. Sobnonath de¬ 
noted * mont h of cakes,’ which they used to oiler 
at that time to their gods. Rhr.dmuna.tk ami 
Kostunnonath derived their names from two god- 
des.seH, Rhr.da {Hre^t) and Eostre{Eastre), to whom 
sacrifice.s were otlerod in these months. Thrimilci 
was so called hecause at that time the cattle were 
milked thrice a day, ‘ for such w.'i.s once the fertility 
of Hritain, or of (lermany, from whence the [‘iiiglisti 
nation eanie to IFritain.’ Lid.n ( Li^n) mejint hlandus 
Slue nauigabilts ; IVeodnwnnth, ‘ month of tares,’ 
which were then most abundant; Jfalegmonalh 
was niensls snerortnn. Wintrrfylle.th might be 
rendered by the coined word hienupLenium. Blot- 
monath demited mensis immolationum, because they 
then devoted to tlieir gods the live stock winch they 
were going to slaughter. 

The year beg.'in on Dec. 25, and that night 
(probably the jireceding night) was called iMud- 
ranihi (‘night of the iiiotliors’), on account (so 

1 Reforeni'c may alao be made to the Atiplo-Saxoii uieiiolupy 
of the Vercelli MS (ed Walker, liibliothek der angeltdchstschen 
Poecie, Iieipzip, 1894, ii. ‘282 -293). 
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Bede auapeeted) of certain ceremonies A\ hi<*.h tliey ' 
observed. In ordinary years thre(? months were j 
reckoned to each season ; hut when there was an [ 
intercalation—it is not stated how often this to<»k | 
lace—the extra month was a<hled to summer, 
uch a year was called Thr 'iltdi^ because the name 
Lida was then borne ])y three numtli.^^. Another 
and more customary division of the year was into 
two sc-asous, winter and summer, calculated ac- 
<‘ordin^" to the relative lenj'th of tlic nights and 
days. The first month of winter (W inter/ ylletk) 
acf^uired its name, wdiich was a comoound of 
‘ winter ’ and ‘ full moon,’ from the fact that 
\N inter was reckoned to bej:[in from the full moon 
of that month. 

Some modem writers have taken exception to 
this account, mi the j'round that it presents an 
impo.sHible combination of solar and lunar leckon- 
in^. 'riie ex)»lanation, however, may be that the 
solar leckonin;; liad bef^jun to encroach on the other 
before the adoption of (’hristianity. Orij'inally 
the year may have be<^uii with the interlnnium 
nearest to the winter .solstice. The word Giuli is 
clearly related to the A.-S. name for Christmas, 
Gpokhol, G(‘uly ‘Yule.’ In a flagmen t of a Gothic 
calendar, dating probably from flu* Gth cent., we 
find Nnubainibatr: frumrt Jinhis {i.e. ‘the first 
Jiuleis’), whicli is the exact Gothic equivalent of 
the same word. Here also the name .seems to liave 
been given to more than one month {aftunui Jiuleis, 

‘ the seeoiid .1 iuleis,’ probably being the name of 
Dee,), though apparently these months were Nov. 
and IJee., instead of Dec. and Jan.—a diKere]>aney 
w'hicli is due piobably to the ddheutty of equating 
lunar inoiitbs with divishiris of the Koman (solar) 
year. 

liater Knglish authorities show comfiaratively 
few' variations from the list of month-names given 
by Be<le. Dec. and Jan. are distinguished as 
se, dirrn G^.ola and ae. a/tern G^ola respectively, a.s 
in Gothic; and a similar distinction is made 
between the two months called Ll^a. We find 
also Illyda for March, S^arm6na\^ (‘flry-nionth’) 
for June, IhftrfestmoTui}^ (‘harvest-month’) and 
Hugern (])rohahly ‘rye-harvest’) for September, 
iina lulmdnn^ (Yule-inonth’) for Deccmlier. 

The earliest Continental reference is a passage 
in Kinhard’s Vita Caroli Magni (cli. 29), where 
Cliarleiiiagne is said to liave fixed (merman names 
for the niontliH, Before his time they were called 
partly by Latin and p;ii tly by native names. The 
authorized list w'as as follow's ; 

1. Wintarmanoth. 6. Winnemanoth. 9. Witnmanoth. 

2. Honiung. 6. Brachmanoth, 10. WindurMmaiwth. 

3. Lenzinmanoth. 7. Uevnmanotb. 11. Uerbxttmanoth. 

4. Ostarmanoth 8 Aranrnanoth VI. Ueilaginanoth. 

Kor Hornung w'e find in later tinies der kleine 
Ham, and so also der groase Horn for January. 
The name is probably connected with O. Nor.se 
hiarn, ‘ frozen snow.^ OaCarmanoth corresponds 
to the Anglo-Saxon name for April, hut Ileroiatm. 
and Ileilagm. to the fw'o Anglo-Saxon names for 
Septemher, Lenzinm ., f^Vinnem ., Brachm ., Uewini ., 
Aranm., Witum., and Windumem. appear to mean 
‘ Bjiring-month,’ ‘pasture-month,’ ‘fallow-month/ 

* hay-month,’ ‘reaping-month,’ ‘wood-month,’ and 
‘ grape-gathering-month ’ respectively. 

Among (German-speaking peoples in later tinies 
the Latin names apyjear to nave been almost ex¬ 
clusively used for March, April, May, and August, 
in many districts also for January. 'J'he other 
names in common use were : for .Jan. Hartmonet 
(‘sharp-month’) and several others; for Feb. 
Hornung^ etc., and Sporkel^ the latter word prob¬ 
ably being borrowed from medimval Latin spur- 
calls, ‘Shrove Tuesday,* in allusion to the merri¬ 
ment, often very questionable, which characterized 
this day, especially as the Indievlua Superatitionum 


(Sth cent.) has a notice de Spurcalthns in Frbrnario. 
For June we find llrachnianct, lirachot, or ‘ second 
May’ {ander Me,i)e, etc.); for July Houmanet, 
Houwot, or llnnilcmaen \ for Sept. Ilerhcst, ot 
‘.second August’ (ander Ouqest, etc.); for Get. 
Wimnanet (‘ wino-nionth ’), l)erbest, or nvder Her- 
he.<if: for Nov. Wintennanrt, er.ste Wintern)., 
dntta llcrhest, Louprise (‘fall of the leaf’) 
ll'o//)n., Unleyni. etc. ; for I)ec. Wintermanet, 
nnder Wintcnn., Hartni. etc, 

(’oncerniiig the foim of calendar which ])r(‘vailed 
in (iermany in heathen t iines w-e have no dclinite 
inforniatioii ; hut the fact that-several of the above 
names arc a])])]led todillcicnt Roman months pei- 
haps suggests that, tlicy oiiginaily ilenoted lunai 
tmmths. 

J'he nionth-naiiies used in the Netherlands, both 
now and in the past, difler somew'liat from the 
(ierinan. Tlie following are tin* (‘oinnionest vaiie- 
ties : (1) Xoui/o/tooMr/(meaningdoubt ful), Hardm. ; 
(‘2) Sprokkelniaand, Sporkel, Side (the latter un¬ 
explained) ; (.‘1) Lentemaand. ; (4) Gra/nnaand 

(‘ grass-iiumth’); (5) ii/ortoirrorn/(‘hlo.ssom-month’), 
etc.; (6) Zomerniannd (‘ suinincr-inonth '), Braakm. 
etc. ; (7) Hooimaand, etc.; (8) Ougstntaand, etc.; 

(9) Ilerfstuiannd, Evenniannd (‘oats-nionth ’ ?); 
DO) Wijwniaand, etc.; (11) Slagtmnand (‘ slaughter- 
month^), etc.; (12) Wintermaund, etc. The modern 
Fri.sian names practically all agree w'ith the Dutch. 

The native month-names used in Denmark are 
as follows: (1) Ghtgnmaned (‘window-month’?); 
(2) Hlidetnaaned (‘<*heerful-month’) or Gujeniaaned 
(‘giant-month ’); (3) Tor manned (* winter-month ’); 
(4) Faarenuianed (‘ sheep-month ’); (5) Me/maaned ; 
(6) Soimnemuxn.ned or Hkirrsommer (‘bright sum¬ 
mer’); (7) Ormemaaned (‘ w'orm- or snake-month ’); 
(8) Homaaned (‘hay - month’) or Ilostnuianed 
(‘autumn-month’); (9) /'’i.vAc7a«ancrf(‘hsh-iiionth’); 

(10) S(Bdemnmied (‘sow'ing-month’) or Itidmaaned 
(‘ riding-month ’ ?); (11) Vintermaaned ; (12) Jule- 
mnnne'd (‘ Yule-month ’). 

In Sweden w'e lind : (1) Thore (‘giant-month’); 
(2) Go)a (‘ w'lnter-month ’); (3) Blidenulnad, Blida ; 
(4) Vdrant (‘spring-work’); (5) Mai\ (6) Mid- 
sommer; (7) j/omonad, Iloant (‘hay-making’); 
(H) Skorde.nuinad, Ukurtant (‘reaping-work’); (9) 
Hostmiinnd ; (10) Blolmdnad, Slagtindnad (ef, the 
A.-S. and Dutch names for Nov.); (11) Vinter- 
mdnad; (Vl) Julmdnad. 

In Norway a peculiar and ajiparently archaic 
calendar has continued in use down to the present 
time. The first three months are called re.specti vely 
Torre (‘giant’), Gjo (‘w'inter’), and Krikla or 
Ktnne (the latter two unexplained). For the 4th 
and 5th months w e find only the name Voarmoanar 
(‘spring-nnmths’) ; for the 6th and 7th, Sumar 
moamtr ; for the 8th and 9th, Hnustmonnar ; foi 
the 10th and 11th, VintersUd\ for the 12th, dole 
inoane or Skammtid (‘ short-time ’). All these 
months are lunar. Jolemoime is said to denote 
the lunar month in which Yule ((Jmstinas) falls, 
pnivided that it lasts until Jan. 6; otherwise the 
name is applied to the following lunar month. The 
Norwegian year is divided into summer and winter. 
The former begins on Apr. 14, w inch is called 
Suniannaal, ana the latter on Ocl,. 14, called Vet- 
termetter. This arrangement (tan he traced hack 
to early times. 

In Iceland tlie first month has always been called 
Thorri, the second G6i, the third usually Ein- 
mdnn^r (sujiposed to mean ‘ one month ’ before 
the beginning of summer). After this there is 
much variation. (seed-time ’) varies between 

3 and 4, (‘egg-time’) and Stekk-ttQ (‘fold- 

time’ «ir ‘ lanihing-time’) between 4 and 6, Sdl- 
mdnaTir (‘ sun-mouth ’) between 5 and 6. We find 
also: (4) GaukmdnalSr (‘cuckoo-month’), Harpa’b. 
(anex})Iained); (6) Skerpla (unexplained): (6) Sel- 
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mrfnafSr (‘mountain-pasture-inontir); (7) Ileynnnir 
(‘hay-inakinfj’), MiiSminar'y (8) 7’vtwdnaftr(‘(louble- 
month’?), Kornnkur^rndn. {‘reaping-month’); (9) 
Haustrndn. ; (JO) Gorrndn. (‘slaughter-month’?); 
(11) Frenndn. (‘frost-month’), Ylir (sujipoaed to 
mean ‘ howler,’ hut pe-rhapa identical with the 
Anglo-Saxon Giuh ); (12) llrdtmdn. (*ram-month *), 
J6lindn., and Mursugr (‘marrow-sucker’?). The 
majority of these names can he traced back to the 
13th cent.; but, with the exception of the first two 
or three, they do not seem to have been much used. 

The Icelandic months are not lunar, but they do 
not really correspond to ours. The year contained 
364 days, i.c. exactly 52 weeks, and was divided 
into winter and summer, the first three anti last 
three months being included in winter and the rest 
in summer. E<ach month contained 30 days, except 
the third month of summer, which had an adtii- 
tional 4 days, known m Aukametr. The beginning 
of the fourth month, i.c. the beginning of Bummer, 
fell always on a Thursday, between Anr. 9 and 16 
(O.S.), while the beginning of winter fell always on 
a Saturday, lietween Oct. 11 and 18. These date.s 
were called respectively Sumarnidl and Vctmietr 
(the Norw. SmtmrmaaL and V'eMcrnccttcr)^ though 
in each case the name was a}>))lied to the first three 
days. ‘ Midsummer ’ proper was the beginning of 
the fourth month of summer, and fell always on 
a Sunday, between duly 13 and 20, while ‘mid¬ 
winter ’ was the beginning of Thorri, and fell 
always on a Friday, between Jan. 9 an<l 16. Every 
live or .six years, a whole week, (jailed Sumaranki, 
was intercalated after the Aukantrlr, i.e. imme¬ 
diately liefore ‘ midsummer.’ The usual method 
of dating was by the number of the week in summer 
or winter. 

An attempt has recently been made to show that 
this jiBiJuliar calendar is merely a modification of 
the Julian, determined by greater convenience in 
the reckoning of Easter. The number of dates on 
which Easter (jould fall was reduced thereby from 
thirty-five to five, while the beginning of summer 
coincided with the mean date for Thursday in 
Easter week. It is likely enough that Church 
inllmjnce did contribute towards the fixing of this 
date, but the assumjition on which the theory as a 
whole mainly rests, viz. that the Northern peoples 
could not have known the week before they adopted 
Christianity, can hardly be admitted. According 
to native tradition, the Sumarnuki was invented 
by a certain Tluirsteinn Siirtr shortly after the 
middle of the 10th cent., at a time when it was 
found that the year of 364 days, which was already 
in use, did not really coincide with the solar year. 
The week may very well have been adopted (j|uitc 
early in Ic.elandic history as the standard divi-sion 
of the year, in place of the lunar month. Such a 
change is probably to be ascribed to the isolation 
of the .settlers, arm the dilliculty which they con.se- 
quently found in determining or agreeing as to 
when intenialation should take place according to 
the lunar system. 

In spite of the great variety of names shown by 
the above lists, there is yet an appreciable number 
of cases in which several 'I'entonic poojiles agree in 
using the same term. These are, as a rule, derived 
from occupations jieiJiiliar to certain periods of the 
year, e.g. ‘ hay-month,’ ‘ harvest-month,’ ‘ slaugh¬ 
ter-month.’ Again, there is no doubt that some 
names have become obsolete in certain countries. 
Thus in some parts of Sweden the marsh-marigold 
is called trim/olksgras, which jmints to the former 
existence of a month-name corresponding to the 
A. -S. Thrimilri. It has also been .suggested that the 
A.-S. nameAtft’rt may he related to Onl Church Slavic 
Uto, ‘ summer.’ If so, it must be very ancient. 

The most imriortant case of agreement, however, 
is that of Goth. Jiuleis, A.-S. Giuli^ and perhaps 


Icel. Ylir ; for, though this word is clearly related 
to A.-S. Geohholt Giol^ O. Norse J6ly it is certainly 
not a recent derivative from it. The etymology of 
the whole series of forms is quite otecure, Dul 
there is no reasonable ground for doubting the 
antiquity of a midwinter festival among many, if 
not all, of the Teutonic peoples. Procmiius, writ¬ 
ing in the middle of the 6th cent., says (Goth. ii. 15) 
tliat the inhabitants of Thule (i.c. Scandinavia) 
were for forty days in winter without the li^ht of 
the sun. When thirty-five days had passed, it was 
their custom to send messengers to the mountains, 
and, as soon as they heard from them of the sun’s 
return, they began to celebrate the greatest of their 
festivals. This story as it stands is difficult to 
credit, for such a phenomenon could, of course, occur 
only in the extreme north of the peninsula; but, 
at all events, it gives evidence for the existence of 
a festival about the end of the first week in January, 
i.e. at precisely the same time as we find the Yule 
festival in later days. Apart from the sagas, 
we should notice especially a passage in the 
Chronicle of Thietmar of Merseburg (i. 9), where 
it is stated that the great nine-yearly festival 
at Leire (in {Sjaelland) took place about the time 
of Epiphany. 

Other festivals were doubtless held at various 
seasons in the year, and the assumption that uni¬ 
formity jirevailed everywhere is neither necessary 
nor probable. In the North, however, we hear 
frequently of two specially important festivals, one 
at the beginning of summer or ‘ towards summer,’ 
the other at the beginning of winter. The former 
may have coincided with the great festival at 
Upsala, which, according to a scholion (No. 137) 
in Adam of Bremen’s History^ took place every 
nine years about the vernal equinox, though this 
cannot be regarded as quite (jertain. The latter 
was doubtless held at ‘ the winter nights’ ( Vetmoetr) 
in October. We hear also of religious festivals 
among the heathen Old Saxons about this time, 
and the A.-S. name Winterfylleth seems rather to 
suggest sometliing of the same kind. Tacitus 
(Germ. 11) says that the ancient Germani usually 
held their tribal gatherings either at the full moon 
or at the new moon, and in another pas-sage (Ann. 
i. 50) he mentions a religious festival which seems 
to have taken place at a full moon in autuinn. It 
is h(dd by many scholars that the Teutonic year 
originally began at this time; and, though in¬ 
capable of actual jiroof, the view has much in its 
favour, especially as the ancient Gauls also appear 
to have begun tlieir year in the autumn. 

As regards the interdependence between the 
festivals, Icelandic custom fixed an interval of 
ninety days (which points to the lapse of three full 
lunar months) between Vetrncetr and ‘ midwinter ’ 
(the old Yule), whereas the English year would seem 
to have begun at the third new moon after the 
lieginning of winter. This accounts for the difter- 
ence between the tAvo midwinter festivals, if we 
are to suppose that Veirncetr was originally a mean 
date for the third full moon before the solstice, 
corresponding to the A.-S. Winterfylleth. The 
Scandinavian Yule may have lieen shifted from the 
solstitial new moon to the following full mocin, in 
consideration of the obviously greater convenience 
which the latter would jiresent in northern lati¬ 
tudes ; but this, of course, can be regarded only as 
conjectural. 

LiTBUATUiiB.—J. Grimm, Geach. der deutachen Sprache>, 
-jipzijf, 18(58, ch. vi. ; K. Weinhold, Ueber die deutache Ja.hr- 
teilvng, Kiel, 18(52, and Die deutbchen Moiialsnainen, Ilalle, 
IWlJi ; G. Vigfusson and F. Y. Powell, Corjma Poetieum 
Bareale, Oxford, 1883, i. 427 fit.; A. Tllle. i ule and Chriatmaa, 
Ixindon, 1899; G. Bilfitieer, Daa altnordiache Jahr, Stuttgart, 
18519. and Daa (jennania^ Julfeat, Stutti^art, 1901; F. Kluge, 

• Die deutMtiheri Nanien der Wochentage,’ in iViaaenach. Beihe/te 
z. Zeitaehr. dea allgemeinen deutachen Sprackvereina, 1896; 
O Schrader, Realiexikon der indogerm. AlUrtumakunde 
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(StraBHburf;, 1001), s.vv. ‘ Abend,' ‘ Juhr,’ ‘ Jahreszoiten,’ ' Mond 
und Monat,’ ‘ Morg-pn,' ‘Nacht,’ ‘Tag,' ‘ Woche,’ and * Zeit- 
teilung.’ H. MUNIK) CllADWICK. 

CALF. —See Bull. 

CALIFORNIA.—Fundamentally the reli{;ion 
«>f the Indians of California is very einiilar to 
that of savafje and uneivili/ed races all the 
world over. Like all siKih peoples, they cherished 
animistic notions, attrihutinp life, intellij^enee, 
and especially supernatural power, virtually to all 
thinf^.s. Noi did they lack the ladiefs ami prac¬ 
tices of slminaniHm, which is founded on the con¬ 
ception that e(*i tain men, throuj^h communication 
with tlie animated supernatural world, have the 
power to ac< oniplish uhat is contrary to, or above, 
the events ol oidinary cxfiericnce. As elsewhere, 
beliel in shamanistic powers circ.led mainly arouml 
disease and death, which were j^enerally believed 
to be not only disjadled hut entirely caused by 
shamans. 

In (lommon with the other American Indians, 
those ol California made dancing, alw'ays ac¬ 
companied by 8in'j:in{4, a consjjicuous part of 
nearly all their public ceremonies. They dillered 
from almost all other tribe.s of North America in 
exhibiting a much weaker development of the 
ritualism and symbolism which are perhaps the 
most distinctive feature of the religion of the 
Americans as a whole. Practically all the ap¬ 
proaches to a system of w'ritinj^ devised in North 
America, whether in Mexico, Yucatan, or among 
the tribes of the United States and Canada, are 
the diieot outcome of a desire for symbolic re¬ 
ligious ex))ression. The California Indians, how¬ 
ever, are i cmarkably free even from traces of this 
graphic tmidcncy, alike in their religion and in 
the more practical asi»cet.s of their life. In many 
paits of North Ame.rica there is a considerable 
amount of fetishism, not of the crass type of 
Africa, but rather as a result of over-symbolism. 
This fetishistic lenilency is very slightly developed 
in California, and that in spite of—or, as an 
Anieriitanist w^ould more projjerly say, on ac<;oimt 
of—the generally rude and f)rimitive condition of 
culture. By contrast, as actions and visible sym- 
liols aic here a less important means of religious 
expie.ssion, wmnls, both sjmken and sung, are of 
greatei significance. 

As an ethiiogranhic province, the greater part 
of California plainly forms n unit. Tw'o portions 
of the present nolitical State, however, w-ere 
sharjdy distiiigiiished from the remainder in jioint 
of culture during the native period, and these 
must usually be kei)t apart in all matter.^ that 
concern etlinology and religion. One of these dis¬ 
tinctive culture areas comprises the extreme N.W. 
corner of the State, in the drainage of the low'er 
Klamath and about Humboldt Bay. The other 
consists of what is usually known as Southern 
California, extending from the Tehaehapi Pass 
and mountains in the interior, and from Pt. Con¬ 
cepcion on the coast, southward to the Mexican 
boundary. The culture of the small N.W. area 
was in every way, and that of the larger Soutliern 
province at least in some respects, more highly 
organized and complex than that of the still larger 
and principal Central region, which comprised at 
least two-tliirds of the State, and which, if such a 
selection is to be made, must be considered as the 
most typically Californian. 

The religious practices of the Indians of Cali¬ 
fornia fall into three well-marked divisions: (1) 
such observances as are followed and executed by 
individuals, although their perpetuation is tradi¬ 
tionary and tribal --that is to say, customa.ry ob¬ 
servances ; (2) individual practices resting upon a 
direct personal communication of an individual 


with the supernatural w'orld — in other words, 
shammiimn ; (3) observances and practices whiidi 
are not only tlie common property of the tribe by 
tradition, but in w'hich the entire tribe or com¬ 
munity directly or indirectly partici])Rtes—in 
other words, ceremonies. After discussing these 
three division.s of their religious practices, wc 
shall conclude wdth a iourtli section on theii 
niyt hohjgy. 

I. Customary observances. — These are ar. 
strongly developed lieie as farther north along the 
Pacilic slope. This W. coast region thus dill’ers 
as a whole from the interior and E. parts ot the 
continent, where such ohHer\ aiices are usually a 
less consjiicuous feature than tiilial ceremonies. 
By far the most important td the' ohserv'ances in 
California are those lelaling to <lealh. Next come 
those connected with hirtli and sexual functions. 
Beliefs and j)ra(‘tiees eentring in tlie individuars 
name are of importance jiarticularly in so far as 
they are connected with the customs relating to 
death. There are also restrietions and supersti¬ 
tions as to food. 

Death was considered to bring defilement, and 
almost everywhere entailed purification cere¬ 
monies. In the N.W. region tliiise were par¬ 
ticularly important, and among such tribes as the 
llupa and Yurolc the observance of this purifica¬ 
tion, the most essential part ol which was the 
recitation of a formula, was the most stringently 
exacted religious eustoin. The metliod of dispos¬ 
ing of the dead varied localI.y between burial and 
cremation, cremation being practised over at least 
half of the State. Air-burial ami sea-burial have 
nowliere been found. Mourning, which consisted 
primarily of singing and wailing, liegan immedi¬ 
ately upon the occurrence of death, and continued 
for about a day, although it was Honietimcs longer 
protracted by the nc-arest relatives of the deceased. 
Among some tribes this mouniing commenced 
with full vigoui some tinu* betore impending 
death, often during the full consciousness of tlie 
patient and with his ajipioval. Mutilations on 
the jiart of the monrncis were not practised to any 
great extent., except that the hair was almost 
universally cut more or less, especially by tlie 
w'omeii. Mourning observances W'ere almost al w ays 
earned further by women than by men. Among 
some tribes of tlu‘ Sierra Nevada tlie wddow did 
not Hjieak from the time of her husband’s death 
until the following annual tribal mourning cere¬ 
mony. Except in tlie case of the N.W. tribes, 
who possessed more elaborately constructed dwell¬ 
ings of w’ood, the house in which a death had 
occurred w’as not used again hut w’as burned. Ob¬ 
jects that had been in personal contact or as-soci- 
ated with the deceased were .similarly shunned 
and destroyed. The name of the dead was not 
spoken, fiven the word which constituted his 
name w^as not used in oniinary discourse, a cir¬ 
cumlocution or newly coined word being em¬ 
ployed. It is certain that this stringent^ ob¬ 
served custom has been a factor in the marked 
dialectic diflerentiation of the languages of (’ali- 
fornia. In N.W. California even the accidental 
mention of the name of the dead could be com¬ 
pensated for only by the payment of a consider¬ 
able sum. Some property and foot! were buried 
with the corpse. The idea that the articles were 
for use in the world of the dead was not so strong 
a motive for such acts as the feeling that the ob¬ 
jects had lieen defiled by association with the dead, 
and the desire to exiiress sincerity of mourning. 

On the whole, the immediate observances of 
death pale in importance liefore the annual public 
mourning ceremony, which is everywiiere, except 
in the N.W. region, one of the most deeply-rooted 
and B})ectacular acts of worship. 
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Obaervance.s connected with sRxunl functions^ 
including birth, are next in importance after those 
relating to death, 'riie menstruating woman was 
everywhere legarded as unclean, and w’aa excluded 
especially from acts ol worship. Not infrequent 
was the conception that she contaminated food, 
especially meat. Among many tribes she was ex¬ 
cluded from the house and confined to a nienstrmal 
hut. Her refraining from all but the most neces¬ 
sary activity was sometimes deeme<l essential. 
All these observances weie gieatly intensified at 
the time of a girl’s first menstruation, a condition 
for which most of the languages of ('abfornia 
po.ssesH a distinctive word. The girl at this ncriod 
was thonglit to be possessed of a particular degree 
of supernatural nowei. One of the injunctions 
most strongly lain upon her was not to look about 
her. She kejit her head bowed, and was forbidden 
to see the world and the sun. Some tribes covereil 
her wdth a blanket. Many of the customs in this 
connexion most strongly re.semlileil tbo.se of the 
North Pacific coast, e.7. the prohibition against 
the girl’s touching or scratching her licml with her 
hand, a special inqilement being furnislieil for the 
purpose. Some form of public ceremony, ofte.n 
accompanied by a dance and sometimes by a form 
of ordeal for the girl, was jiractised neaify every¬ 
where. 

Religious customs conneettid with Inrth con¬ 
sisted in part of observances before the birth of 
the child, in part of observances after birth, and 
especially of re.strictions iinpo.sed on one or both 
of the parents after its birth. Practices atlecting 
the child itself, or the mother before its birth, 
related in great part to food. The newly-born 
child was usually washed, often rei»eatedly.* The 
mother after a birth was regarded as more or less 
defiled. Either the mother was, or both father and 
mother were, u.sually inhibited from activity for 
some time after a birth. The couvade, in its strict 
form, with restrictions imiuised entirely upon the 
father to the exclusion of the mother, does not 
seem to be found. 

In N.W. California there is a special develop¬ 
ment of sjioken forvtnlo’, wdiose content is little 
else than a myth, and which not only constitute 
the basis and es.sential element of public cere¬ 
monies, but are connected with almost all cus¬ 
tomary observances. To such an extent had thc.se 
formula* giown into the mind of these Indians as 
being what is most sacred and most efficacious in 
all aspects of religion, that they partly Huj>planted 
shamanism. Not only purification from death and 
other defilement, but luck in hunting and fishing, 
and .success in felling trees and making baskets, in 
the acquisition of wealth, in short, in the jiroper 
achievement of every human wish, were thought 
to he accomplished by the proper knowledge and 
recitation of tbe.se iiiytli forniuhe. 

2. Shamanism.—Shamanisin, tiie supjiosed indi¬ 
vidual control of the sujieniatural through a per¬ 
sonally acquired power ot coniniiinieation with the 
s])irit-world, re.st8 ufion much the same basis in 
California as elsewhere in North America. In 
general, among uncivilized tribes, the simpler the 
stage of culture the more iniportant the shaman. 
There is thus a contrast between the rude, simple- 
minded Indians of (’alifornia and those of the 
Plains and of the South-West, where the supre¬ 
macy of the shaman is rather obscured by that of 
the jiriest conversant with eereinonie.s. 

The most common way of acquiring shanianistic 
power in California, as in so many other parts of 
the world, is by dreaming. A spirit—be it that 
of an animal, a place, the sun or other natural 
object, of a deceased relative, or an entirely un¬ 
embodied 8]urit—visits the future medieine-man 
in his dreams, and the connexion thus established 


fietween them is the source and basis of the 
latter’s pow'er. This fuiirit becomes the guardian- 
spirit or ‘personal.’ From it he receives the song 
or rite, and the knowledge, which enuble him to 
<;ause or remove disease, and to do and endure 
w'hat other men cannot. In California, with a 
few special exceptions, the custom of having an 
animal as guardian-spirit does not seem so jirexa- 
lont as elsewhere. Oeeasionally it is the ghost of 
a person Avho has once lived, usually a relative. 
Perha[»8 more frequently it is merely a sjiirit as 
such, not connected wdth any tangible embodiment 
or form. In certain regions the waking msion, 
or trance, is recognized as a means of acciuiring 
shanianistic. power. A person is in a wild desolate 
place, perhaps bunting. Suddenly there is an 
appearance before him. He becomes unconscious, 
and while in this state receives his su[>ernatural 
poiver(cf. also (JOMMUNION with Dl’ITY [Arner.]). 
On his return to iiis people be is for a tune <le- 
mented or physically cllccted. The eoiice]»t of 
a guardian-s])irit is iinich les.s clearly defined 
among the N. VV’^. tribes, with whom the posses¬ 
sion of ‘pains’—the small material but siiner- 
natural objects which cause (lisea.se—ratliei than 
of true spirits, .seems to be what is generally 
a.s.soeiat(Ml with shamani.stie power. The iiiajoiit> 
of the shamans here, and f-bose siqqiosed to lie 
most poweiful, an? women. 

In parts of Southern t’alifornia also the idea 
of the guardian-spirit does not seem to be well 
developed. Here the met bod of ju;qiiinng sha- 
maiiistic power is almo.st exclusively by dreaiins. 
Among tlie- Mohave, myths and not a personal 
meeting or communion witli an individual spirit 
con.stitute the subj(‘ct of the dreams. The Mohave 
shamans believe that they were pre.si'iit at the 
begiimiiig of the world, before mankind had sepa 
rated into trih(‘.s. ’I'liey were with the great leader 
and semi-creator Mastumhu. They saw him sing¬ 
ing, blowing, and rubbing over the body of a sick 
man, and from him they thus learned the actions 
and speecluis which constitute their power. The 
Mohave universally sjieak of having dreamed 
these scenes, hut akso state that tlu‘y dreamed 
them before liirtli ; in other words, that they were 
present in spirit form at the beginning of the 
world, at the time wlien all powei, sliamanistic 
and other, was established and allott(*d. It is ob¬ 
vious that, with this conceiition as the basis of 
tlieir whole religion, there is but little room among 
them for any beliefs as to guardian-spirits of the 
usual kind. ()i course nothing limits the shaman 
to one spirit, and among many or most tribes, 
such as tlie Maidu, a powerful inediciiie-inan may 
possess a great number. 

Frequently in Central and N.W. California there 
is some more or less ])ublic ceremony at which 
a new sbainim is, .so to speak, initiated belore 
he exercise.s liis iiowers. The hody of initiated 
shaman« do not mriii any society or association, 
nor do they otherwise apjiear to act in concert. 
The eerein(*ny is rather an o(;cfision that mark.s 
the first public appearance of the novice, in which 
he receives for his own good, and presumably 
for that of the community also, the assistarute of 
tlie more experienc(*d persons of his protes.sion. 
This ceremony is usnalh> held in the ceremonial 
chamber, and is accoinjiaiiied by dancing. The 
eftorts of the older shainans are directed towards 
giving the initiate a linn and permanent contnd of 
the spirits, whicli have only half attached them¬ 
selves to him, and which are thought to he itill 
more or less rebellious. 

A sjieeial class of sbanians, found to a greater or 
less extent probably among all the Central tribes, 
are the so-called bear-doctors —shamans who have 
received power from grizzly bears. Not only can 
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tlie bear-shaniana assume the form of bears, as 
they «lo in order to inflict venj^eance on their 
enemies, but it is l>elieved that they can l>e killed 
an indeliiiite number of times when in this >»m, 
and each time return to life. 'J'he ratfle.\nakn- 
(iortur, who cured or prevented the bite of the 
rattlesnake, was usually distinct from other 
medicine-men. Amon^ the Yuki, his newer, like 
that of the rattlesnake, was associateci with the 
sun ; aiuonj; the Maidu, with the thunder. Amonj; 
the Yokuts the rattlesnake-shamans annually held 
a public ceremony desif^ned to prevent rattlesnake 
bites amonp the tribe. On this occasion they dis¬ 
played their power over the snakes by handling 
them in a manner analogous to that of the Hopi, 
and by even allowing themselves to be bitten. 
Rain-doctvrs were much looked up to in the south¬ 
ern half of California. 

As everywheie else, the juactice of shamanism 
in California circles about disease and death. It 
is jiiobably more narrowly limited to tliLs phase 
than in almost any other jiortion of North America. 
That the medicine-men W'ho could cure disease 
were also tho.se who must cause it, unless it were 
the direct consequence of an infraction of some 
religious observance or prohibition, wa.s an almost 
universal belief. The killing of medicine-men was 
therefore of freouent occurrence. Among some 
tribes, as the YoKUts, the medicine-man W'ho lia<l 
lost several patients was held responsible for their 
death by their relatives. Among the Mohave also, 
murder seems to have been the normal eml of the 
medicine-man. In the N,\V. region the shaman 
who failed to cure was forced to return the fee 
which he had received in advance. 

Disease^ as among most primitive peoples, was 
usually held to be caused by small material objects 
w'liieh liad in a supernatural way been niaile to 
enter the body. 'I'litiir determination and extrac¬ 
tion was the jinncijial office of the medicine-man, 
and, as else^^lie.re, extraction Mas most frequently 
accomplished by sucking. In certain regions, 
especially the South, the tubular jiipe M'as brought 
into requisition for this jiurpose. The disease- 
causing object might he a hit of hair, a stick, an 
insect or small refitile, a piece <»f bone, deer sineu', 
or almost any other material. In N. California it 
was not an ordinary physical object working inis- 
idiief by its mere jirestmcc in the body, but an 
object it.self supermit ni al ami called a ‘ pain.’ These 
‘ pains’ are variously described, fremiently as being 
.sharp at botli ends, clear as ice, and possessing the 
jiower of moving. In some eases two classes of 
meilicine-men were distinguished, one diagnosing, 
the other treating the patient. Sucking is not 
alM'ays resorted to. 'J’he Mohave blow or spit over 
their patients and stroke or knead their Inidies. 
Medicines and drugs are but little used, ami in a 
manner that gives no opportunity foi their jihysio- 
logical efficacy. Four or live drops—the number 
varying accoiding to the ceremonial number of the 
tribe—of a weak decoction may be given to the 
patient or even applied to him only externally. 
Tobac<*o is employed to a considerable extent by 
shamans, but is of equal importance in other aspects 
of religion. 

3. Ceremonies.—Apart from such public ob¬ 
servances as the shaman-initiation, menstrual- 
dance, and victory-celebration, which, wdiile gener¬ 
ally participate!! in, are performed primariTy for 
the benefit of individuals, the ceremonies of the 
California Indians wdiicli are of a really public or 
communal purpo.se and character fall into three 
classes: (1) mourning ceremonies; (2) initiation 
ceremonies connected vvitli a secret society ; and 
(3) a more varied group of dances and other ob¬ 
servances, all of which have as a common aim the 
benefit either of the community or of the world at 


large, as, for instance, W'hen they can si; a good crop 
of acorns and natural products, maki; tlie avoid¬ 
ance of rattlesnake bites po.ssiblc, 01 jucvcnt the 
Occurrence of disease, earthquake, Hood, anil otbei 
calamities. 

(1) Of these three idasses the mourv 1 rig cereviuiiu ,s 
are at least as important as the others, and by far 
the most distinctive of the State as an ethnographic 
province, alUioiigli neither they nor the secret 
society are found in the specialized N.W. area. 
I'lie mourning l erernonies are absent also from the 
Athapa.sc.‘in, Yuki, and Porno tribes in the coast 
region as far soutli a.s the Bay of San F'rancisco, 
but outside of this strip in the N. coast region 
they are universal in the Slate. Among the 
Maidu they are usually known as ‘ burning,’ 
among the Miwok as ‘ cry ’; among the Yokuts they 
have been called ‘ dance of the dead,’ and among 
tlie Mohave and Yuma ‘annual.’ Tlie.se cere 
monies iiic usually participated in by a number of 
visiting communities or villages. ^Diey last for 
one or more nights, during M'liich crying and 
wailing, sometmies accompanied by singing and 
exhortation, are indulged in, and find their climax 
in a gicat destruction oi property. Wliile those 
who have recently lost relatives naturally take a 
prominent part, the ceremony as a whole is not 
a personal hut a tribal one. Among the Yokuts, 
and probably other tribes, it is immediately followed 
by a dance of a fe.stive nature, ami usually there is 
a definitely expressed idea that this general cere¬ 
mony puts an end to all individual mournings 
among the participants. Parlici])iilion in the 
ceremony is sometimes obtained by producing a 
meTubcrship-slniig or necklace, the receipt and the 
return of wdncli are bolli maiked by payments or 

I iresents, Among the Maidu the purpose of the 
mrning of jiroperly is to .supply the ghosts of the 
dead with clothing, property, and food. In some; 
cases imugeH arc made to repicsent the dead, and 
are burned M’lth the })roj>crt,\ oHered. 

(2) Initiation ceremonies, >vhich result in some¬ 
thing analogous to a secret society, are found in 
the whole State with the e.xceittiou of the N.W. 
region and the agricultural tribes of the extreme 
S.E. There are usually no paiapliernalia or in- 
.sigiiia of a .society, no degrees or ranks, no memher- 
.shipor other oiganization, nor is thine tlie delinite 
purpose of an actual society. In so far as a society 
may he said to exist, its mincipal purjiose and its 
orl’y public function is tin* initiation of hoys as 
new members. To a certain extent the initiates 
are legarded as a class or council having a moie or 
less indefinite authority over religious matters 
aflectirig the community. The precepts imparted 
to the initiates, otlier tLan ritualistic knowledge, 
seem to lie of the most general kind. In many 
Mays this initiation may be. regarded as a puberty 
ceremony fm hoys, corre.spoiuliiig to the firat- 
meustruation eeiemony of girls. Among the 
Yokuts of (-entral California and in S. California 
the initiation was accompiiiiicd by the drink¬ 
ing of toloaclie or jirnson-M’eed, the stupor and 
visions produced by which Mere regarded as 
supernatural. In S. California ]>oys M'ere made 
to undergo severe tests of pain and endurance at 
the initiation ceremony. 

(3) The public ceieiuonies other than mourning 
and initiation observances, in other words the 
tribal f/nnres of California, difl'er entirely in the 
three culture regions, which must therefore be 
considered sepanitely. 

(a) In the Ontral area these dances were mostly 
held in the large assembly-house, and either la.sted 
for a number d nights or consisted of a series of 
successive dances extending over a considerable 
period. Some of the dances were named after 
animals, and in these there was usually some 
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imitation of the actions of animals. Actual masks 
were never eniployctl. In the Sacramento valley 
and adjacent re^^ion there w^ls some imjiersonation 
ol inytlneal characteis, as of the creator I'aikomol 
among the Vuki, and of the mythical Kuksu 
among the I^omo and others. 'I'liere seems to 
liave been nothing corresjionding to an altar. 
The dancers \v<‘re jiainted, hut crudely and with 
simple syniholiMii. An important ciiaracter in 
most ceremonies was the clown or buttbon, part 
of who-^c iluties was to caricature the more serious 
performance. 

The exact nature ami relation of the various 
•lances of most of the tribes of the Central region 
are very litth; known. Ihobably a typical example 
IS furnished by the Maidn of the Sacramento 
valley, who <leclare that their ceremonies were 
obtained from their neighbours the Wintun. 
Among the Maidu the ceremonies wiue performed 
in winter, and esmstituted a series of fifteen or 
more distinct dances, coming for the most jiart in 
a delinite order. These, so far as known, are the 
following: Hesi, Luyi, I^oli, Salalu ngkasi, Duck, 
Bear, Coyote, Creeper, Tui tie, Aloli-ngkasi, Y okola- 
ngkasi, Moloko-ngka.si, Deer, Aki, llesi. The 
majority of these dances were juirformed hymen, 
but some by women only. Eacli has its character¬ 
istic paraphernalia. At. least some t»f these seem to 
represent mythical chaiacters. l^'arther to the 
south, among the Yokiiksof the Tulare basin, such 
ceremonies do not seem to have been practised. 
Here the majority of the public ceremonies, like 
the rattlesnake ceiemony which has been nieii- 
tioned, are of the nature of .shamanislic perform¬ 
ances. 

(b) In N.W. California the moie im]»ortant 
ceremonies can be held only at certain spots, ami 
tlie perfoimancc of the same ceremony ulway.s 
varies somewhat in dilh'rent localities. The per¬ 
formers do not repre.sent mythological or othm 
characters, and do not imitate animals, 'rin- 
essential leligious portion of the ceremony consists 
in the ri'cital of a sacred formula. 'I’hese formula* 
relate sis‘cilically to the exact locality at which 
the (lances are held, and theiefore vary consider¬ 
ably from s[)Ot to sjiot. The public iiortions of the 
ceremony, such as the dancing, are. practically 
dissociated from thi.s purely religious element. 
The dancers are mostly young men, without any 
knowledge of the ceremony other than of the 
simple dance-step and songs. The ]iaraphernalia 
which they wear belong neither to tlieni nor to the 
priests, hut to wealthy men of the tribe, t.o wdiom 
the occasion is an ail-imjiortant opportunity for 
the display of their wealth, which consists in 
large part of the dancing regalia, the possession 
of which is the chief <*oiidition of their s(jcial 
prominence. The most important ceremonies are 
the decr-skin dance and the jumping dance, the 
former held at six or eight, the hit,ter at a some¬ 
what larger number of f)laees, 'I’he purpose of 
both dances is the good of tlie world, earthquake 
and disease being prevented and a food supply 
ensured by their performance. 

(c) In S. California such cercmonie.s as partake 
of the nature neither of mourning nor of initiation 
rites are conspicuous by the prominence of the 
myth element. Tliey consist essentially of long 
series of songs, occupying one or more nights, 
which recount, in part directly, but more often 
by allusion, a mytn. In some cases dancing by 
men or women accompanies the singing, but this 
is never spectacular. Being only ceremonial 
recitations of myths, these ceremonies are not 
attaclied in their performance to specific localities; 
when dancing regalia are used, they are of the 
simplest character ; nor is there opportunity for 
either altar or ritual. The predominance of the i 


mourning element in the ceremonies of this region 
is further sliown by the fact that among some 
tribes, as the Mohave, these singing ceremonies, 
he.sides being performed indejtendently, are also 
continued for many hours at ever}' death. 

Tliti ceremonial cluimber has a distinctive charac¬ 
ter in each of the three c.ulture areas. In the 
Central region it is a large, circular, dome-shaped 
structure, partly underground and with acoveringof 
earth. It serves also as a place of assembly, and 
probably, at least at times, as a sudatory, wlienee 
its popular name of ‘sweat-house.’ In the N.W. 
tlie sweat-house is quite small, always entirely 
underground, and its roof consists of boanls with¬ 
out a covering of earth. It is used jniiiiarily for 
sweating, and is the regular sleeping-place of all 
adult males. It is not u.sed for public ceremonies 
exeejit in the case of the dance at the initiation of 
shamans. In the South the ceremonial structure 
is not a house, but either a mere enclosure of brush, 
as among the Mission tribes, or a simple shade of 
blush on iijiright posts, as among the Mohave, 
'riiis type of ceremonial structure is also found 
in the southern jiart of the Central region among 
the Yokuts. 

4. Mythology. — In mythology an imyiortant 
ditierence between the three culture areas again 
appeals. The M.W. mythologies are characterized 
luimarily by a very deeiily-impressed conception 
of a previous, now vanished race, wliich, by first 
living the life and neilorming the actions of man¬ 
kind, was the producer ol all human institutions 
and arts, as W'(j )1 as ol many of the ))liciioni(*na of 
nature. Second in impoitance are myths dealing 
vith culture-heroes, moie or le.ss of tlie trickster 
type familiar from so many other parts of North 
America. In Central California, on the other 
hand, there is always a true cit'ation of the world, 
of mankind, and 0/ it.s institutions. The concep¬ 
tion ol the creator is oft.i'ii (|uitc lofty, and tricky 
c.sploits arc not usually connivited with him. 
Ditcii there is an antithesis between this beneficent 
and truly Divine creator and a second character, 
usually the coyote, who in yiart co-operate.s with 
the cieator, hut in part thwarts him, being 
resyxmsible for the death of mankind and other 
impelfections in the scheme of the Nvorld. In the 
northern half of the Central region the creator is 
generally antbropoinorjdiic ; if not, he is merged 
into one personage with the coyote. In the 
southern half of the Central region the creators 
seem always to he animals, with the dignilied and 
wise eagle as chief. The comparatively elaborate 
and coiibisteiit creation-myths of Central California 
are ethnographically of signilicance, on account 
of the scanty devclojmient of such myths among 
the American Indians in general. Tlie myths of 
the Central region, not directly concerned with 
creation, are mostly stories of adventure, of much 
the same type as iMiropean folk- and fairy-tales. 
They do not exjdain the origin of phenomena 
except in a casual, isolated w'ay, and are only 
very rarely of ceremonial import. In S. California 
there are no real creatioii-myth.s. The various 
animate and inanimate existences in the w'orld are 
believed to have been born from heaven and earth 
as the first parents. 

The great bulk of the S. California origin-myth 
consists of a hi.story of mankind, at first as a 
single tribe, and later centred in the tribe w hich 
tells the story. In the siiece.ssive experiences 
of this group of people, which are accompanied 
by more or less journeying, the world is gradually 
brought to its present stage, and all the institu¬ 
tions of mankind are developed. The people are 
under the guidance of one or two great leaders— 
at least one of whom always dies or departs after 
giving his beneficent directions. The thoroughly 
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Pueblo and S.W. character of such myths is 
obvious. They are usually followed to a greater 
or less extent by migration legends, recounting 
tb(i wandering and conthcts of dill'erent tribes or 
clans. The plots of the remaining myths are not 
very diMerent in essence from the adventure stories 
of t,he Central region, but are both much longer 
and more elaborate;, and at the same time dis¬ 
tinctively ritualistic, forming as they do the ba.si8 
or framework of the singing ceremonies which 
have been described. 

The world is usually regarded as surrounded by 
water, sometimes as floating upon it. It is often 
secured by tour or five pillars, ropes, or other 
supports. Ucyond where earth and sky meet there 
is often anotlier laml. The dead Hometimes go 
below, sometimes above, sometimes across the 
ocean to the west, and sometimes to the more or 
less distant parts of this earth. The entrance to 
the world of the dead isj»ointed out by some tribes. 
People who have temporarily died have been there 
and have returned to ilescrilie it. Dances consti¬ 
tute the piincipal occupation of the dead. No 
ideas of future rewards and punishments, based on 
conduct in this life, have been found; and if any 
exist, they must be but scantily developed. As in 
other parts of the world, there are occasional iileas 
of transmigration of souls into animals, but these 
are nowhere systematically worked out or of any 
religious importance. 

Litbratiuik.—G. Boscana, ‘Ohinif;cbinich,'in A. Uohmson, 
Lift vn Cal\fornm, 1846 ; M. Venegas, UiMory of California, 
1769; A. Taylor, a 8«*rio« of artt. in the Calijomia rartnsr, 
Sacramento, beginning 1860; C. F. Lummis, a aeries of irans- 
lationa of early explorcrH* airounts of California, in Tho Land 
of Sunshine, later Out U’est, beginning in 1899; S. Powers, 
'Tribe# of California,' Vontributionn to Jiorth American Flthno- 
logy, lii. 1877 ; J Curtin, Creation Myths of Pninitine America, 
Hoston, 189K ; R. B. Dixon, ‘Maidii Myths'and 'The Northern 
Maidu,' in Bulletin of American Museum of Natural History, 
xvu. ; University of California Publications in American 
Archasology and Ethnology, vol. i. no. 1, vol. li. nos. S and 6, 
vol. iv. nos. 4 and 6, vol. viii. nos. 1, 8, and 4 (190.1-1908), 
being artt. by P. E. Goddard. A. L. Kroeber, C. G. du Bois, 
and P. S. Sparkman; J A FL, artt. by J. G. Bourke, 1880, C. G. 
du Bois, 190], 1904, 1906, 1908, G. W. James, 1902, 1908, J. 
W. Hudson, 1902, A. L. Kroeber, 19(H, 1905, 1906, 1908, 
P. E. Goddard, 1906. S. A. Barrett, 1906, R. B. Dixon, 
190*2-1907; American Anthropologist, artt. by A. L. Kroebei, 
1002, c. G du Bois, 1905, H. N. Rust, 1005 1006; ‘ Notre on 
California Folk-Lore,’ by various authom, in ./ A FL, since 1906. 

A. L. Kkokhek. 

CALL, CALLING (xaXeir, xX^iris).—i. The Bib¬ 
lical data.—In the NT and in Christian tlieology 
‘ call ’ and ‘ calling ’ are technical terms to denote 
Goil’s elticac.ious suiiiiiious to individuals to par¬ 
take of the redemptive blessings to which they 
have been appointed in His eternal purpose (Ko 
8“). The Divine call is the act in wliich the 
Divine election (q.v.) is revealed and realized. 
Those wdiom God calls to salvation He has previ¬ 
ously elected ; tho.se wdiom lie elects He proceeds 
to call. For this specilic use of the word ‘call,’ 
which meets us constantly in the Epistles, and, 
above all, in those of St. Paul, there are sugges¬ 
tions in the OT, in the employment of it to denote 
a Divine summons to a particular task or privilege 
or vocation—a summons which is not to be distin¬ 
guished from a Divine command or decree, as in 
the call of Abraham (Gn 12^; cf. lie 11®), of Moses 
(Ex 3*®), of Isaiah (Is 6*), of the people of Israel 
(Is 42* 48^^*). In the NT the word continues to be 
used in the sense of the summons of an individual 
to a particular duty or vocation (Ac 13*, Ro 1*, 
1 Co D), and St. Paul still recognizes a peculiar 
calling of the Jews as a people, or which God will 
never repent (Ro 11*). Bnt in their technical 
employment ‘ call ’ and ‘ calling ’ have reference, 
not to a particular duty or life-task, but to a place 
in the Divine Kingdom (1 Th 2^*); not to an in¬ 
heritance of national privilege, but to the enjoy¬ 
ment of personal saving blessings that are proffer^ 
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not to the Jews only, but also to the (ientiles (Ro 
1 (^o 1**). 

When wc look more closely at the Christian’s 
calling as it is set forth In the NT, wc notice the 
following characteristics. It comes from God Him- 
sell (1 (\) P), and for this rea.son it is described as 
a ‘high calling’ (Pli 3**), a ‘heavenly calling’ 
(He 3'). It comes to men through the n‘velation 
of God in Christ (Pli 3^"*, 1 P 5'®), and is mediated 
to the in<li\idual by the message of the gosjiel 
(1 Til 2’"', 2 'I’ll 2'^). It is not conditional upon 
human W'orks or merit, hut is the out/conie solely 
of God’s eternal puipo^^e aiul grace {KoS“®, 2Ti 1®). 
In the strict use of the word, the call is always 
an ellectuul call. The ‘ called ’ (sX-gToL) ami the 
‘elect’ (^KXtKTol) arc co-exteiisive and interchange- 
ahle terms (llo 8*", 1 C’o 1 P 2®, ‘2 V 1‘®, Rev 
17^*). Ill the Gospe.K, it is true, we have the 
saying of Jesus (Mt ‘22‘* is firohably spuri¬ 

ous, cf. KV]), ‘ Many are called (kX^toL), but lew 
chosen (^xAf/rrot),’ in which ‘called’ has a wider 
reference. It seems evident, however, that our 
TiOrd in this utterance is not using either kX^toI 
or ^kXcktoI in the technical way in which, mainly 
through St. Paul’s iiitliiencc, they came to he em¬ 
ployed as theological correlatives. 'I’he preceding 
pa I able shows tliat in this verse the ‘ called ’ are 
all to w’hom the general invitation of the Divine 
love comes, wdiile the ‘ clio.sen ’ are those who 
accept the invitation (v.^®) and also show theni- 
selves worthy of it (vv.^^ ^''*). This saying of Jesus 
jiistilies the distinction familiar in the old the¬ 
ology between the voratio externa and the vocatio 
interna —the outward and the ellectual call (cl. 
the Westuiinster Assemhly’s Larger Catexhism, 
QQ. 67, 68). 'I'licre is a Divine invitation to the 
privileges of the Kingdom wliiidi is free and uni¬ 
versal in its scope (Ml 22®, Ac 2®', Ro 11)^®, 1 Ti 
2*'*)—an invitation whiidi men may either accept 
or refuse. Hut, ajiart from this verse in the Gos¬ 
pels, the Hoteriological use in the NT of ‘call,’ 
‘calling,’ ‘called,’ appears to restrict the wnirds 
to the .sense of an ellectual call—a call that i8.sues 
in salvation. 

The fact that this ‘ high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus’ (Ph 3^*) is co-extensive w'ith election and 
predestination (Ro K’"*” ®®) does not obviate the nec.es- 
sity of human conditions to its lieing realized. 
'I’lie primary eondition is faith, which responds to 
God’s call and grasjis the oiler of His grace therein 
‘ mveyed (1 Th 2*®, 1 (’o 1-’^). The next is the 
moral and spiritual ellort involved in the very 
nature of the calling as a holy calling (2 Ti 1®), a 
calling to be saints (Ko P, 1 (^o 1*). 'J’Tie Christian 
must ‘ press on toward the goal unto the jirize of 
the high calling of God in Chri.st Jesus ’ (Ph 3'*). 
He must give diligence to make his calling and 
election sure (2 P 1^®). The existence of these 
human conditions does not contradict the truth 
that the Divine call rests upon a previous election 
and predestination. God’s eternal purjiose of sal¬ 
vation must include all the elements, together 
with all the conditions, wdiich enter into the pro¬ 
cess of realizing it; and so must leave room for 
the exercise of that moral freedom to whiidi the 
NT bears constant testimony, and of which men 
are assured by their own moral consciousness. 
Yet, on the other hand, it must he borne in mind 
that even these conditions are themselves con¬ 
ditioned. Christians work out their owm salvation 
because God Himself is working in them both the 
willing and the working (Ph 2^®-“). It is His 
Spirit that disposes them to res])on(l to His call, 
that puts saving graces into their hearts, and so 
stirs up, increases, and strengthens those graces, 
' as that they more and more die unto sin and rise 
unto newness of life’ {Larger Catechisrn^ Q. 76). 
St. Paul sums up this aspect of the matter wlien 
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he says, ‘ Faithful is he that calleth you, who also 
will do it ’ (1 I'h 5“). 

2 . The historical development.—The starting- 
point here is provuled hy Augustine, whose doc¬ 
trine of the ahsolutenesH of predestinating grace 
led to a distinction l)etween ‘election’ and ‘voca¬ 
tion ’—between a Divine decree which issues in 
salvation, and a siitutnons to repentance and con¬ 
version which comes t hrough the gospel an<l espe¬ 
cially through the Church as the depository of 
grace. Ordinarily the elect would receive the call 
through contact with the historical revelati<m in 
Christianity, hut in the sovereignty of tlu^ Divine 
prac(‘ this miglit be di.siiensed with {de. Frcrdest. 
IX. 17). On the other liand, it only in the 
case of the elect that tiio call could issue in salva¬ 
tion (xviii. 37). Thomas Aquinas, who in his 
theological scheme adhered very elo.sely to Augus¬ 
tine’s Leaching on predestination ami graoe, re¬ 
garded the call as the means employed by God 
for giving ellcct to liis sovereign choice (Sumrna 
TheoL i. Q. ‘23, art. 2), and distinguished between 
the vorntio extnrior, which come.s through the 
preacher, and the vnrufio hite.riur, which Ls a 
Divinely implanted impulse towards the good 
{Sentent. iv. dist. 17, Q. 1. artt. 1, 2). See also 
art. Guack (liom. Cath. doctrine of). In the post- 
Reforination llieology, Lutheran scholasticism (of 
which Calovius ami Quensteilt may be taken as 
types) represented the Divine voc.ation as inaugu¬ 
rating tlie proce.ss of salvation. A ilistinetion was 
made Isitween the vocatio ffeneralt.<i, which comes 
through the revelation of nature, and the vorntio 
tpcrialift, wliich comes through the Christian gos¬ 
pel, especially as mediated l>y the word ami sucra- 
ments of the Church. The vocatio sperinhs was 
further defined as xeria, eMcax, and univermlis. 
It was serin as beiii^^ real and earnest ; eJficnXy 
inasmuch as tlie Spirit Himself is working in¬ 
herently in the word, so that, where men do not 
resist and refuse, conversion is sure to follow; 
universaVui, as coming to all men alike without 
distinction of time or place (Seehorg, PRE^y ii. 
658). The last quality was specified in the interest 
of the de.sire t.o avoid that appearance of arbi¬ 
trariness in the exercise of the Divine sovereignty 
which is suggested by the withholding of the 
special call from so many individuals and peojiles. 
It was lissumed that as a matter of faet the ofler 
of tlie go.snel had actually been made to the whole 
world at tliree diflerent points in hinmin liistory : 
first, when the Protemngelivm wuis announced to 
Adam ; next, in the days of Noah ; finally, during 
the age of the Apostles, hy whom the gospel w'as 
supposed to have been carrie<l throughout the 
whole inhabited world (cf. Hodge, Syst, Thxol.y 
1872, ii. 045). That tlie knowledge of (Tod’s way of 
salvation and free invitation to accept it has since 
been so widely lost, is thus to be attributed not to 
the Divine purpo.se, but to the ingratitude aud sin 
of man (Quenstedt, Syst. Theul., 1685, III. v. 1 ). 

In the Reformed theology as represented by 
Calvin, tlie call is that in w'liich the Divine elec¬ 
tion is first realized {Jnstit. ill. xxiv. 10). A dis- 
Unction is drawn, however, between two diflerent 
kinds of call. There is an external call made 
through the preaching of tbo word, w’liich is uni¬ 
versal, not in the impossible sense that it is abso¬ 
lutely world-wide, but as being addressed without j 
distinction to every one w ho hears it. There is, 
furtlier, a special or internal call, whereby, through 
the operation of the Holy Spirit, the word preached 
is implanted in the heart as a seed of life (iVi. 8 ). 
For Calvin the call is effectual, not, as for the 
Lutheran theologians, because the word carries 
within it an inherent converting potentiality, but 
because, through the power of the Holy Spirit 
working ah extra it actually effects conversion 


{ib. 1, *2). This is the view of ‘effectual calling’ 
wdiich w'as adopted by the \V(‘slminster Assembly 
and is .set fortli in the Confession of Faith (ch. x.), 
the Larger Catechism (Q. 67), and the Shorter 
Catechism (Q. 31). 

Litkratiirk.—W eiss, Biblical Theul of the ^T, Eng. tr.. 
Edinb iss-z-sn, i. ii. Iff.; Beyschlag, NT TheoL, Eng. 

tr., Eiliiil) 18H.^ i. 187ff., ii. 170ff.; G. B Stevens, Theol oj 
AEditih. 1890. p. 87f» ff.; Seeberg in PliE^, e.v ‘ Heru- 
fung’; W. N. Clarke, Outline uf ('hr Theul., Edinb. 1898, p 
891 ff.; A. B. Bruce, St. Paul's Conception of Christtanity, 
Edinb. 1894, ch. xviii ; Lightfoot, Colosstans'^, L<nnd. 1878, p. 
220; Sanday-Headlam, Itomniiifi, Edinb. 1902, p. 4. 

J. C. Lambert. 

CALVINISM.—By Calvinism is iimler.stood in 
this article the sy.stem of theological heliel speeially 
associated w'itb the name of John Calvin, and 
embodied in substance in tlie Confessions and 
Catechisms of that section of the Protestant Church 
kiiow'n as ‘ Reformed,’ in distinction from the 
Lutheran. Calvinism might also he taken to 
include the system of ecclesiastical polity (Presby¬ 
terian) outlined by Calvin, and very generally 
found a.ssociat(td with his type of doctrine in 
Churches that have adopted the latter. Since, 
however, this connexion of doctrine and polity is 
hy no means universal, it will be sufficient to con¬ 
sider polity only so far as it is a manifest outgrowth 
from the doctrinal principles. It. will be found, as 
we proceed, that historically Calvinism has been 
associated with many forms of (’liiirch government 
and order. In the Lnglish Reformation, e.g., 
Calvinistic doctrines were allied lor a time with 
ICpi.scopulianism ; .so in Ireland ; Calvin’s doctrines 
moulded the Puritan theology ; they were largely 
taken over into (aingri'gationalism, and ruled it 
till recent times ; thme have been, and are, Calvin- 
istic Baptists and Methodists. Presbyterianism 
itself exhibits many modifiijations. The differentia 
of Calvinism, therefore, must be sought not in 
polity but in doctrine. 

Two things have to be borne in mind in judging 
rightly of Calvinism: (1) The first is that, while 
Calvinism has, to a {peater extent than any other 
system, a unity of view arising froii tlie presence 
of a great central, controlling idea, theie is little 
in its particular doidrines, taken by them.selves, 
peculiar to Calvin. Its predestination doctrine, 
e.g., generally regarded as its most cliaracteristic 
feature, is at Icnst as old a.s Augustine; it was up¬ 
held by most of the greater schoolmen (for Britain, 
cf. A. F. Mitcliell, 7’he Westminster Assembly, 

E p. 3‘26 ff., 346); it wnis maintained by Luther and 
w'ingli as stoutly as by Calvin himself. For the 
rest, its doctrines of the Trinity aud of the Iverson 
of Christ are those of the Ecumenical Councils, 
and its Evangelical doctrines—including the Atone¬ 
ment and Justification by Faith, without works or 
merits of the sinner’s own—are in the main the 
common heritage of l^rotestantism. What Calvin 
did wa.s to mould these doctrines into a logically 
articulated system, under the guidance of the great 
determining thought of God’s absolute sovereignty 
in the w^oiMs lioth of nature and of spirit, and to 
give them a form fitted to exercise the strongest 
influence on both intellect and w'ill, in the in¬ 
dividuals and peonies accepting them. ( 2 ) The 
second thing to he Kejit in view is that Calvinism, 
in its historical course, has, without abandoning 
its fundamental priiicniles, undergone large doc¬ 
trinal modifications. It has proved its vitality in 
the diflerent shapes it has assumed in different 
countries, and under new' conditions. Calvinism, 
as time has shown, is not immobile, but is, in some 
respects, the most plastic of all systems ; hence 
its pow'er of indefinite exjiansion, its capacity of 
throwing out new shoots and of adjusting itself to 
chau^ng environments, and its ability to assimilate 
new ideas. It is not enough, accordingly, in de- 
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meting Calvinism, to expound the Calvinism of 
Calvin himself ; it must be shown how his type 
of doctrine has worked itself out in subsequent 
developments. 

1. John Calvin and his influence.—Our sketch 
may properly begin with a brief account of Calvin 
himself, from whom, distinctively, the system 
takes its name. The place deservedly assigned to 
the commanding personality of Luther in con¬ 
nexion with the 16th cent. Kcforniation .should 
not blind us to the fact that the sjnritual move¬ 
ment which bears this name had not one origin, 
but several distinct origins. Lef^vre in France 
and Zw’ingli in Switzerland were preacdiing a pure 
(lospel before Luther’s name had been heard ol (on 
Leffevre, cf. Dournergue, Jean Calvin, vol. i. bk. ii. 
ch. 2). Distinct in origin, the streams were kept 
still further distinct in their after-flow’ by the 
disputes which early arose between the (German and 
the Sw'iss Reformers on the subject of the Sacra¬ 
ments. Luther had, properly speaking, no .suc¬ 
cessor. At a later period the Swiss and the French 
Reformations found a point of meeting in Calvin, 
w’ho, a Frenchman by birth, and a Sw’isa in virtue 
of his w’orld-fained connexion with Ceneva, fitly 
represented both. 

Jolin Calvin was born on 10th July l.'iOfl. at Noyon, in Picardy, 
where his father, (lorard, was procurator-fiscal and secretary to 
the bishop of the diocese. He was traine<i for the Church, and 
through his father’s influence obtained, when only twelve years 
of age, a chaplaincy in Noyon Cathedral. In Ui'i.H he proceeded 
to the University of Paris. There for four years he studied 
Latin, Logic, and Philosophy. By his father's wish, as he tells 
us in the Preface to his CommentAry on the Psalius, he was then 
withdrawn from the study of Philosophy and put to the study of 
Law. Leaving Pans, he accordingly repaired flrst to Orleans, 
then to Bourges, and applied himself witn incredible industry to 
his new study. At Paris he must have been perfectly aware of 
the new doctrines that were lieiiig taught; but it was not till a 
later time tiiut, after many spiritual struggles (cf. his answer to 
Cardinal Sadolet), he was brought, as he expresses It (Pref. to 
Psalms), by *a sudden conversion'to a sulidued and teachable , 
frame of mind. Considerable influence seems to have been 
exerted on his mind by his kinsman, Olivetan, a disciple of , 
Ijef^vre, and a future translator of the Bible into French, who ' 
directed him to the study of the Scriptures. The precise dote of i 
Oalvin’s conversion is uncertain. Home place it as early as 1629, I 
while Calvin was yet at Orleans or Bourges, others as late as j 
1682, after the publication of his first work—a commentary on 
Seneca’s ds His father had died in 1681. But when¬ 

ever or however the change was brought about, its effects were 
immediate on the young scholar’s plans of life. His place was 
thenceforward with the friends of the Reformation. Not yet, 
indeed, had Calvin any thought of mixing with public affairs; 
but the retirement he desired seemed to flee from him. His 
friends sought him out, so that, as he says, ' all my retreats were 
like public schools.’ At Paris he taught, preached, and evati- 
gelixed, and in 1633, according to some authorities, composed 
for Nicholas Cop, Rector of the iJniversity, an inaugural address, 
the boldly outspoken, evangelical sentiments of which roused a 
storm of disapprobation. At Poitiers be formed a small con¬ 
gregation. He finally betook himself to Basel, where, in 1636. an 
event took place whicli raised him at once to a foremost position 
of influence among the Reformers. This was the publication of 
the hwtitntes oj the i'hrintian Heligxon. 

The Jnstitutea iif Calvin is one of thoae epoch- 
making books, libe Newton’s Principia in science, 
or Kant’s Kritik in philosophy, the interest of 
which is enduring. H itherto no book had appeared 
which took commanding rank as an exhibition of 
the doctrines of the Reformed Churches in their 
^stematic unity and connexion. Melanchthon’s 
Commonplaces hardly served the purpose* Yet this 
was a work requiring to be done, both as a satis¬ 
faction to the mind ot the Church, and in order that 
the Reformation might have something to oppose 
to the great and compact systems of the Middle 
Ages. Calvin umlertook the task, and accom- 
lished it with decisive success. Albrecht Ritsch) 
as sjiokcn of the Institutes as * the masterpiece of 
Protestant theology.* Originally Calvin had con¬ 
templated nothing higher than the preparation of 
an elementary manual of doctrine. A fresh out¬ 
break of persecution in France led him to give to 
the book the grander form of a vindication of his 
wronged bretl^en. Prefixed to it is a preface, 
addressed to Francis i., which is justly regarded as 


one of the chc/s (Toeuvre of literature. This lieiiig 
the purpose of the book, the sjiirit that iieivades 
it, as one can imagine, is anything hut a dry coin 

J iendiiim of ‘dogmas.’ Its motive give.s it the 
lignity of an eloquent Apologia. 

The book, as originally published in 1536, was a 
small work, which subsequent editions enlarged to 
four or live times its original size. The additions 
made to it gave it architectural completeness, but 
wroufjfht no change in its essential contents. The 
plan (in tlie final edition of 1559) is simple, following 
the order <if the Creed. The first hook treats of 
the knowledge of (iod the Creator, the second ol 
the knowledge of Clod the Redeemer, the third 
of the work of the Holy Sfiirit. Here Calvin 
treats of faith and repentance, of free justification, 
of the sanctilication of the believer, and, towanL 
tlie close of Ihc book, he unfolds his doctrine oi 
etenial election to salvation, with its logical 
counterpart, in his view—the reprobation of the 
w'icked. It ought to be noticed that, howcvei 
fundamental this doctrine is in (Calvin, it is brought 
in, not at the head of his system, as it is, e.g., in 
the scheme of the Weatininslor Confession, but 
rather as a corollary from what has h(;en shown ot 
the dependence on Divine grace of all that is good 
in man. The fourth book treats of the Church, of 
Church government, of the Sacraments, and of the 
province of the civil ruler. 

The .sensation produced by the publication of th«‘ 
Institutes was immense. The book was speedily 
translated into the languages of bhirope, and passed 
through innumerable editions. As an evidence ol 
its popularity, it may be mentioned that versions 
of It exist in modern French, Italian, Spanish, 
Dutch, Cerman, English, and even in the language 
of Hungary, in Greek, and in Arabic. 

Calvin’s name could no lorif^rr be hid, but the thoudfht of 
entering; upon public life was an fur from him as ever. It was an 
if by accident—the result of a dHour occasioned by war—that, 
late in Aug. 1536, he entered (limova, intending to remain only a 
single night. Ah it proved, with the exception of a short interval 
of lianishnient, he never again quitted it. The city ha<l revolted 
against its bishop, and, under the preaching of Farel, a pupil of 
Leffivre, had accepted the Reformation. Kvcrything, however, 
was in a Htate of diHorganirAtinn, and Farel, feeling deeply his 
own inability to cope with the eleiuentn of disturbance, waited 
on Calvin, whose presence in the city he bad discovered, and 
adjured him to come to his help. This ‘ fearful obtestation ’ 
Calvin declares he was powerless to resist, and so commenced his 
connexion with (jeneva The task he undertook proved trying 
in the extreme. His refonning activity went out in the three 
directions of the Church (in conjunction wth Farel, he drew up 
a short. Confession of 21 Articles), of education, and of the reform 
of public morals. Above all, he claimed and exercised the right 
of excluding notorious evil-livers from the I^ord's Table. ’This 
brought him into collision with the party known as the ‘ Liber- 
tuies,’and led in after many disturbances, to his banishment, 

from the city. The next three years were spent in traniiuilly 
ministering to a congregation of French refugees in Strasshiirg. 
Here was laid the foundation of his series of Commentaries, 
here also he married. Heneva meanwhile was in chaos, and the 
cry soon arose to bring Calvin back. After mucli pressure In 
consented, and on 18tn Sept. 1541 re entered the citv aiiiidsti 
general enthusiasm. There was now introduced a conqdete re¬ 
modelling of Church and State on theoointie principles—the 
model constitution figuring itself to his mind as one in which the 
two powers do nut remain apart, hut are united for mutual 
support and for the attainment of coiumon ends. 

ft is not necessary to follow in detail Calvin's after career and 
work in Geneva. Libertinism reared its head again in 1646, this 
time in connexion with pantheistic and atheistic doctrines, 
breathing a fierce hatred of Ctirist, and associated with free-love 
licentiousness. The struggle was long and severe, and Calvin's 
influence for some years sank to the lowest ebb. In 1666, how¬ 
ever, the opposition wrought its own overthrow, and from that 
time the city had rest. It was in 1663, when this conflict was at 
its keenest, that Servetus came to the city, relying, there is 
reason to think, on (Calvin’s enemies for protection ami support. 
Ttie unhappy sequel is familiar. It was at Calvin’s instance that 
Servetus was arrested, and proceedinni against him were insti¬ 
tuted. The Council, however, bitterly hostile at the time to 
Calvin, took the trial out of his hands, and conducted It on their 
own resiKinsibility. Before coining to a decision, they took the 
opinion of the otlc>r Swiss Churches of Berne. Zurich, Schaff- 
haiisen, and Basel. Ttie replies were unanimous in condemnation 
of Servetus, and he was adjudged to the flames. Calvin admitted 
the justice of the capital sentence, but with his colleagues 
did his best to induce the Council to substitute a milder form of 
execution. ' It is to him, notwithstanding,’ says Rilliet. ‘ tliat 
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1 ho always iiiiputcfl the yfuilfc of that iuneral irhhe 

wisHoO Itad inner re;tn-(l.’ 

The nine .>cars Unit nnimnied to Culmi from » the 

period of the lrnnn})h of fim jiritu'ijileH. liven more than before, 
ar.tiiiK on the eoii\ letion that the Stat« has one sphere ainl the 
tJhurch another, he witlnlrew from political hiisniesH.and devoted 
himself to spiritual luhours. The distrust of him by the Conneil 
seems to have eleansl away, and fieople and Senate eonlially 
Hupi»orted him in hisefTorta Ihiiler his influeneetJeneva lieeame 
an as^luIn for the perst-enled, and mam persons of rank, learn- 
iiiff, and jiiety found refiifre within its walls. (Jalvin’s lepiilAtion 
in Europe was 3'early risiii;' IIis Oomnientaries and theological 
writinirs trained him reriowm ; uinoiif; his correspondents were 
kiiij:''. iiohies, and persons of the luirhcsl positions in all comi- 
ines. Ills advice was soiitrlit on niatters small and ('real. In 
l.'PiSl the famous A< adeim of Oeneva was erected In the tram 
of culture and pure moral living came the arts The eit\ had 
trials, hut steadily rose to uiflueiice. In the midst of all, t'alMii 
was Hoiiietiiiies verv floor. ‘That which made the stienj;thof 
that heretic,’said I‘ius iv. after (Julvm’s deatli, ‘ was that mone> 
w'as nothirifr to him.’ Ills h(>u)th, too, was undermined hy seri¬ 
ous maladies, and in his closuif; years he was nevei tree trom 
pain, lie died on 27th May iimversnlly lamented. 

(/ulvin was not without fault.s. His tli.sposititui 
teiidctl to severil.y, thoujj;h the slory tiiat, when 
youii”, his Hchooltiml.es fast<‘nc«l on liini the iiiek- 
nume of ‘ the Accusative ’ is shown to be a fahic 
(Dounierfjue, i. 74 f.). He sjioc.ially hlaine.s himself 
for impetuosity of temper, and hi'^s forgiveness of 
tJiosc whom lie may have woiiiuied by liarsh and 
uneharilahle (txprt'ssions. He lacks Luther’s j^eni- 
ality, ricii overflowing hiimoui, and human many- 
sidedness. Hut he is Luther’s e<iual in unhendiiiK 
loyalty to cousrdeiice, and in p;reatncss of intellect 
is incontestably his siijieiioT. The three powers 
that appear in him in almost naked seventy are 
intellect, eoiiseience, and will. Yet Calvin, a-s 
many tender friendships show, was not cold. He 
had a pfeniiine appreciation of poetry and music, 
and the remarkable raiiiie and acuteness of his 
mind appear in his CouimentarieH, which anticipate 
the best works of their class in their freedom from 
prejudice and in their honest desire to ascertfun 
the exact souse of Scripture. His system, as we 
shall jiriiseiil ly see, was, in a very rcttl sense, the 
reflexion of his own mind—severe, ^aand, lojjjieal, 
and darinfj in the hei^^hts to wdiicli it ascends, yet 
humble in its constant reversion to Scrijiture as its 
basis. Its influence on posterity has been yet 
more remarkable. It passed through the Creeds 
into the thoughts of men, moulded the life of 
nations, became the soul of Ihiritaiiisin in England, 
of Itepuhlicanism in Holland, of the Covenanting 
struggle in Scotland, of democratic institutions in 
America, identifying itself in every land to which 
it went with the undying principles of civil free¬ 
dom (cf. the remarkable series of testimonies to 
Calvin’s greatness in Schaff’s i)uws Kef. i. 272-275). 

2 . System of Calvinism.—From the man we 
turn now to the system, sometimes spoken of 
simply as Calvinism, sometimes more generally as 
the Tlieology of the Keformed Church. And here 
it is necessary in the first place to arrive at some 
clear conception of the jwincipU on which the 
system depends, and from which it derives its 
distinctive character and unity. There is general 
agreement that the theology of the Reformed 
Church is more objective in character than that 
of the Lutheran, is less anthropological, and leans 
more directly on God and His words than on the 
experience of faith in man. I’his, however, is at 
best a formal distinction, and drives us back on 
the search for a deeper fundamental principle. 
That principle, probably, most would be disposed 
to find, with Principal Cunningham, in the 
doctrine of absolute predestination (cf. Reformers 
and tite Theology of Reformation^ pp. 121, 424); 
but even that (ioctrine does not carry us to the 
ultimate basis of Calvinism, or express its regula¬ 
tive juineijilo with suflicient generality. On the 
other hand, the view of Schweizer, which finds the 
contrast between the Lutheran and the Reformed 
Churches in the fact that the former was ‘anti- 


Judaic’ in its protest against the theory of work- 
righteousness in the (Jliureh of Rome, and the 
latter ‘ anti-pagan ’ in its protest against all 
creature-worslii]) and idolatry a.s <*,orruj)tiv»ns of 
pure Christianity (cf. Hastie, Tkeoloqy of the 
Rrforimd Churchy ]>p. H4, 146), is too wide. 

Scliweizer came near<*r the mark when, following 
Schleiermaclier, he defined the theological jinmaple 
of the Reformed Church as ‘ the consciousness . . . 
of the absolute dependence of man upon God alone 
in all that pertains to his religious life and to 
the salvation of his soul’ (Hastie, p. 144). Haur 
ohservt‘d tliat this was still too anthiopological, 
ami widened it to ‘ the idea of the absolute causality 
of God, as the one and only princi])le tliat deter¬ 
mines and causes all thiims absolutely and un¬ 
conditionally, hy and ot itself’ {ib. j). 147). Similar 
to Haur’.s, blit taking in the twofold aspect of 
nature and grace, is ,1. H. Scholtoirs formulation 
of the principle as ‘the recognition of God’s 
absolute soveieignty in the natural and moral 
woilds, and especially the absolute sovereignty of 
His free grace as the only ground ot human salva¬ 
tion’(i/). p, 157). Tlie defect of these delinitions 
is that they seem to leave little place for huimin 
freedom, winch yet, as will he found, has very real 
recognition in the Refoi med Theology (predestina¬ 
tion is no fate). IS’e,\ ertheless they touch the 
essential jioint, that the Reformed Theology, 
comprehensively (‘.onsideied, allirnis the entire 
dependence of all things in nature and grace, in 
their being, ordering, and capacity for good, on 
(iod (cf. further, on the principles of ('alvinism, 
and the working of it out in its diirerent relations, 
A. Kuyper, Calvinism). We are next to see liow 
this principle is developed in the leading jiarts of 
the tlieological system. 

(1) 'I'he lirst word in Calvinism is God, and it is 
inifiortant to observe how God llirnsidf is conceived 
of tiy f’alvin and his followers. It is contended hy 
Calvin in the Institutes that a knowledge of God 
is naturally implanted in the mind of man, and 
that the (’Veation also is a glorious revelation of 
the essential attributes of God. But man is hliiuled 
by his state of sin, and needs the fuller revelation 
given in Holy Scrijiture. The character t»f God 
displayed iu Scripture is presented summarily in 
the disclosure of His name in Ex 34*'^* (‘ The 
Lord, the Lord God, inereiful and gracious,’ etc.). 
‘Moreover, the perfections thus enumerated are 
ju.st those which w’e saw sliining in the heavens, 
and on the earth—compassion, goodness, mercy, 

I 'ustice, iud^ment, and truth ’ [Inst. hk. i. ch. x. 2). 
joving-kiudness is united with judgment and 
righteousness. In a later book of the Institutes 
Calvin connects redemption with this general 
character of God. 

‘ Ood,’ he aaya, ‘ who is perfect ri^hteoiisncse, cannot love the 
iniauity which He sees in all. All of us, ttierefore, have that 
witnin which deserves the hatred of Uod. . . But as the Lord 
wills not to destroy In us that which is His own, He still finds 
something; In us which in kindness He can love. For, thouf^h 
it is by our own fault that we are sinners, we are still His crea¬ 
tures; thoui'h we have hrougrht death upon ourselves, He had 
created us for life. Thus, mere gratuitous love prompts Him 
to receive us into favour,’ etc. (bk. ii. ch. xvi. .1). 

(2) The Creation depends absolutely and con¬ 
tinuously on God, who fosters and guides it by His 
secret inspiration {immanence: ‘ 1 admit, indeed, 
that the expression, “ Nature is God,” may be 
piously used, if dictated by a pious mind ’ [bk. i. 
ch. V. 5]); yet God is in no way to be pantheistic- 
ally identified with His works {transcendence). 
The world He has made God unceasingly rules by 
His providence in pursuance of a purpose {teleology). 
Here first we enter the sfihere of foreordinatiun, 
though not yet that of special predestination. Dr. 
Hastie states the doctrine unexceptionably : 

' The fundamental idea of the Reformed Theology ie that the 
world. In all its parts and processes and stages and forms of 
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life, is the outcarrMn^' in time of one Divine plan, conceiveil in 
the eternal reason of the Godhead and realized by Creative 
power and wiadotn and love . . The doniinant idea of the Ue- 
fornied KVHtein is therefore the relation of tJie l>tvinp ^nirjiose in 
eternity to its execution in time ; anil its point of view is uni¬ 
versally purposive or teleolojjical ’ (op. ciL p. 1(12 f ). 

This, however, requires a little elucidation for 
tlie avoidance of niisconcept ions. Ft is a niisconce|i- 
tion, lirst, if it is .suf)[>oscd that this inclusion hy 
Calvinism of all acts and events in tlie spliere 
of the Divine tuirjiose is tantamount to tlie doinj; 
away with, or (((‘iiiiil of, tlie reality of the operation 
of second causes-especially of human freedom. 
The contrary is the case. 'I'he operation of second 
causes is constantly presupposed, and, where 
necessary, insisted ozi (cf. Calvin, Inst. bk. i. ch. 
xvii. 3, 4, 5, 6, 9, etc.). Freedom of will also, a.s a 
natural endowment of man, is carefully guarded. 
The purpose, or ‘ decree,’ of God is executed, not in 
disregard of causes, or hy overriding the nature of 
causes, huf;, as tlie Westminster Confession puts it 
in the chapter on ‘ I’rovideiice,’ ‘according to the 
nat ure of second causes, either necessarily, freely, 
or <*ontingeiitly ’ (ch. v. 2). h>ents take place, that 
is, in the ease of iieces.sary (natural) causes, neces- 
.sarily ; in the case of free causes, freely; in the 
case where one event dejiends contingently on 
another, in that order of de]»<*iidence. If it be 
urged, as it some.tiines is, that, in reality, however 
it may be in words, fieedoni in man is rendered 
nugatory by sucli all-embracing ‘foreordination,’ 
this jioints to a second misconception, on which a 
few wortls must imw be said. 

No one can reasonably question that the Ke- 
formed 1’heology allirms in cU>arest language the 
reality of fiunian freedom (as a natural endow¬ 
ment), and of niaii’.s respoirsibility for his voluntary 
actions (cf. Calvin against I’igliius on Free Will, 
and Inst. bk. i. eh. xv. 8: ‘ To this [intellect] He 
has joineil will, to Inch choice belongs. ... In 
this upright state, man possessed freedom of will, 
hy wlucli, if he chose, he was able to obtain eternal 
life. . . . Atlarii, therefore, might have stood if he 
cliose, since it was only by his own will that he 
fell,’ etc. ; cf. bk. ii. ch. i. 10), The Westminster 
Confession is a^ain studiously exjilicit on this 
point. In cli. iii. 1, on ‘God’s Klerual Decree,’ it 
IN declared that ‘ God . . , did , . . freely and 
uiichangeahly ordain whatsoever comes to pass: 
yet so as thereby neithei is God the author of sin, 
nor is violence oll'ered to the will of the creatures, 
nor is the liberty or contingency of second caii.ses 
taken away, hut rather established’; inch. ix. 1, 
on ‘Free-Will,’ it is laid down that ‘ (iod hath 
endued the will of man with that natural liberty, 
that it is neither forced, nor hy any absolute 
necessity of nature determined, to good or evil’ 
(see also the pas.sage on ‘ Providence ’ above, from 
cli. V.). 

How then is the ajijiarent paradox or, as it may 
seem to .some, contriuliction resolved? We do not 
urge that ‘ freedom ’ itself is a notion which requires 
careful analysis, and is notolt'-hand to he identified 
with arbitrariness, lawlessness, or inealculableness, 
which would conllict as fatally Avitli God’s fore- 
knowletlge as with His purpose (some, as Kothe, 
Martenseii, and Martincau, with the older So- 
cinians, think they can save man’s freedom only 
by surrendering God’s foreknowledge of free 
actions). Hut two considerations may help to 
throw light on the Calvinistic point of view, 
(<t) The first is that freedom, view it a.s one may, 
is only one factor in the conijiliiiated web of 
liuinaii life. There is always the other and con¬ 
current factor of external i’rovidence. Man has 
the decision of what he will do in a given situa¬ 
tion, hut only in a limited degree does he ercate 
the situation. To a ceitain extent, of course, he 
makes or unmakes his circumstances, hut never 


wholly. In every ca-se there is an admixture, 
generally a preponderance, of causes ovei which 
he has no control. He did not, e.g,^ choose his 
oxvn parents, his station in life, the course of events 
that brought him into contact w'ith this one and 
that one, gave him liis opjiortunities, led to In'- 
relationsliips, etc. This evidently cuts very deeply 
At every point xve are touched by forces we di<) 
not make, while the slightest change at any point 
in oiitw'nrd Providence W'ould alter the wdiole 
coiiiplexion of the tuture for all the individual- 
aHeeted, and for those coming after them. In this 
power, tlien, of creating or modifying the external 
situation. Providence is seen entering as an e.ssen- 
tial factor in the shaping of the lives of men. Had 
Josejih, e.g., not been sold hy his hrethien into 
Kgypt, not only would a particular a< t not have 
been done, hut the whole line of .loscph’s volitions 
in that country w'ouhl liave been eut otf, and a 
totally diilerent series of volitions xvould have 
taken their place, with wdiat diilerent results to 
Jo.seph hiin.self, to Isiael, and to the worltl !—(/>) 
Hut, next, on the Divine side, what are human 
volitions, prior, if w'e may so s)ie!ik, to the Divine 
jilan wdiicli take.s them up as elements into the 
future course of the wot Id ? Obviously, to a Divine 
prescience, only T>osstf>iltfies. Hut of this in(init\ 
of possibilities wliich lie before the Creative Mind, 
who hut God shall determine w Inch shall he pei 
mitted to emerge as aefualifies'! Here, a.s the 
Westminster Confession says, the liberty and con 
tingency of second causes is not taken away, but 
estahlislieil, for it is only hy Divine decree that 
these art* permitted to eni<‘r and operate as causes 
in the actual world at all. I'ldm this Eternal point 
of view' there seems no evading the conclusion that 
the ultimate reH])onsihility tor the plan of the 
xvorld must rest with the infinitely wise Creator. 
Even evil cannot enter, or run its inlsehievous 
course, save as, in infiiiite wisdom, He has resolved 
to allow it. 

(3) This raises tin* last important question in tin* 
Calvinistic vh*w tA Piovidenee, viz. tlie i elation of 
Ihovideneo to sin. Sin, it is consistently liidd, 
Springs from the xvill of the creature. AVhat, then, 
is God’s relation to the sinful act ? Is it enough in 
this connexion to speak, as is frequently done, of 
‘permission’? It might seem so; yet rellexioii, 
probably, will con\ince us of the inade(|uacy of 
thi.M I’onccption, We say, and truly, tliat (Iod 
permits .sin. Hut (a) how should such an act have 
been there at all to permit, since the sliglite.st 
iliange in the course of tJod’s proviilcnce would 
have prevented it.s emergence? And (6) Se.ripture 
and reason alike teach that sin is not only jier 
mitted by God, hut is manifoldly hounded, re¬ 
gulated, and overruled hy Him, in suh.servieney to 
His holy ends. Hin is not simply permitteil to 
enter, and then done w’itli; once it hius entered, it 
brings with it a train of consequences. It lies w'ith 
(iod in His providence, in this view', not simjily to 
permit sin, but in His w'isdom to say when, where, 
ami how' sin in humanity shall be permitted to 
bleak out; in what forms, along wnat lines, in 
wliat persons, to what heights, it shall lie allowed 
to develop; and how its results, xvheii these arise, 
shall be disposed of. The Wesimt7istcr Confession, 
again, states the doctrine in admirably guarded 
terms tlius: 

(locl's ‘oluiif;hty power, unnearcliahle wiedom, and infinki 
goiKiiiesB . . . manifest thcniKclves in lliu providence* in relatiot 
to sin, ‘ not by a bare periniHBion, but 8iu-h au bath joined with 
it a most wiw and jiowerful bounding, and otherwiae ordermn 
and governing uf them, in a nianitold diH]>en8atioti, to lli8 own 
holy t-nds ; yet so as the sinfiilnchs thereof proceedelh only from 
the creature, orid not from God, who, being most holy and 
iighteouH, neither id nor can be the author or approver of sin ’ 
(i h. V. 4) 

(4) Man is view'ed hy Calvinism as made, a pure 
being, in his Creator’s image, but now' as fallen 
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and corrnpte.d tlirouph his voluntJiry defection 
from the j^ood. This (•orni])ti(m of naturci i>ro- 
ceeds from the fust paients of the race to all tlieii 
|iosterity, man’s iiatuial ^ifts, as (hilvm jihiases 
it after heinjj; eorru])t,ed hy sin, and his 

supernatuial ^'iils witlidrawn [Inst. hk. ii. eh. ii. 
12). In re^jjard to the question how the fault of 
one should lender all {JCuilty (ch. i. 5), Calvin seems 
to favour what later was called in theolojjy the 
theory of ‘nuidiate’ imjmtation, viz. that the 
menihers of Adam’s race an* condemned, not 
directly for Adam’s sin, hut on the j^round of their 
own iiollution, so that he can say (<•!. ch. i. 5, G, 7, 
and especially 8) : 

‘Uemif IhUB perverted and corrupted in all the puitBof our 
nature, we are, merely on account, of wuch oori iipLion, dc«ervpdl> 
condemned hy (Jod, U) wfiom nulhtnt^iB ac( epUble buirij^fiteous- 
iiesM, innocence, and i»uritj . ThiH is not lialiilitv for aiiotlii-rs 
fault. . . . Hence Augustine, though he often terms It another’s 
sin (that he tna.v more clearly show how it conies to ns hy 
'lescent), at the same time aHserts that it is the individual’s 
ow’ii bin, and the Apostle most distinetlv testifies that “ death 
passed upon all men, for that all Itave binned "(Ro fd^); that is, 
are involved in original sin and polluted hj its stain.' 

'riii; (jui dion is still not answcrcrl — On what 
ground is the po.sterity of Adam condciiiiicd to this 
pollution 'i Calvin would jiiohahly say -thunioh 
the natural constitution of the riu*c, in Avhich, 
terminally, all were ori<j:inally in the one. In its 
doctrine of hereditary corruption, universal de¬ 
pravation, and complete 1oh.s of .spiritual freedom 
on the pait of man, (-alviriism lake.s over almo.st 
unchanged the doctrine of Augustine. Yet this 
doctrine of human de[iravit3’ also, as Calvinism 
apprehends it, nced.s to be guaidc<l against serious 
mi.sconceiitions. It is h^' no mcan.s the case that 
the doctrine ol ‘total dcjuavitj^ ’ {i.c. depravity of 
man in all (lie parts or faculties of his nature) is 
held bv Calvin to imply that every human being is 
as bacf as he can be, or that there are. not wide 
distinctions of character among men, or that theie 
are not natuial virtues, eapahilities even of splemlid 
achi(‘vemeut, among the heathen or others who aie 
yet unregenerate. Some of the most interesting 
sections in ('alvin are those in which he illustiates 
these very truths (ef. Inni. bk. ii ch. ii. 12-17, 
‘22, ‘23, ch. iii. 3, 4 ; hk. iii. ch. xiv, ‘2, etc.). These 
virtues and endowments he ex|ihuus partly through 
what remains of the nat ural image of (ji<id in man, 
lartly through restraininp grace nreventiiig the 
ull development ol corruption, hut especially 
through a woik of Cod’s Spirit bestowing gifts on 
men in all s]iheres of existence. 

We jjive only two s]ic‘cimeiis of Ins laiifruai^c on a subject 
which 18 treated with j'lcat fullness. ' Then-fore,’he says, Mn 
rearling profane authors, Ihe udimrahle li(,dit of truth displayed 
in them should remind us that Die human imnd, howc\er much 
falltiti and perverted from its oriij:iiial inteirnty, is still adorned 
and invested with udimrahle trifts from its Orealur If we 
rofiect that the Spirit of (lod is the only fomitaiii of truth, we 
shall he careful, uk we would avoid olTermi; insult to Ifim, not 
to reject or oonteimi truth wherever it appears. In despising 
the gifts, we insult the Giver’ (hk. ii ch li. 15) ‘ Kiret, then, 

I deny not, that whatever cxcelleril endowments appear in un¬ 
believers [in French ed. *in the life of infidels and idolaters'] 
are Divine gifts. Nor do I set niiMell so iriuch in opposition to 
common sense as to conteml that there was no difference 
between the Justice, nioderution, and equity of Titus and Trajan, 
and the rage, intemperance, and e.ruelty ol Caligula, Nero, and 
Domitian; between the couUnence of Veapasiaii and tlu* 
obscene lusts of Tiberius; and (not to dwell on single virtue^ 
and vices) between the observance of law and Justife and liie 
contem)>t of them ’ (bk. iii. ch. xiv. 2 ; he goes on to argue tiiat 
these ‘virtues of whatever kind, are Divine gifts ’; of. Kuj'per, 
Caivinitm, p. 169 ff.). 

Still, these virtues, cr ‘images of virtue,’ though 
God is pleased to visit ‘with many temporal blcs.s- 
ings those who cultivate virtue’ {ib. ), lack the root of 
true godliness, and in noway iiossess the character 
of spiritual righteousness, such as alone is truly 
W6ll-plea.sing to God, Neither in knowledge nor 
in righteousness can man of himself attain to 
salvation. 

(5) The Calvinistic doctrine of Christ as Mediator 
follows, in respect of the Person of the Redeemer, 


the lines of the older theology, and need not b« 
dwelt on. Enough here to sny that Calvinism, on 
this head, separates itself from laitheran sjiecula- 
Lions on the ‘ubiquity’ of Christ’s humanity, as a 
lesulL of the commiiviratio idiom,ntwn, and, genei- 
ally, from the later Lutheran theories of ‘ Kcnosis.' 
Its Christology is more sober and jiractical, if 
perhaps tending, on the other side, to hold the 
Divine and the human in (’lirist too severely ajiart. 
On the doelrine of Atonement, again, original 
Calvinism had little that was distinctive, thoiigli 
this became a fruitful subject of discussion at a 
later time. Calvin, ilesjiiU* his strong emjihasLs 
on the doctrine of election, keeps himself clear of 
theories ol a limittai Atonement, and, with slight 
exceptions (cf. (k^m. on 1 Jn 2"), suggests no limita¬ 
tion of the iiniveisal expre.ssions in regard to the 
.scope of Christ’s [iropitiatory death (cf. Com. on 
.)n 3'«). 

Cuiimiigliam uriimts that this is Inic-, with the exception 
of one amhigiious passage, which he cites (/ie/« am/ Thvnl. 
of Ike ReJ. p 5»6: ‘ It is true that we do not (hifl in Calvin’s 
writings e\|>licit statements as to an\ liimtutioii in the 
object of the Atoiienient, or in the iimiihcr of those for whom 
( thrwt died ’) ; Init he argues tlmt the topu- w as not then a dis- 
tincl subject of controversy, and that ('aivin had iiofM-i-asion to 
take it up, though Ins fitlier dix-trmes logicnH^ implied it. It 
cAiuiot lie overlooked, however, that the limitation of the Atone- 
niciit was a leading point with Augustine, whom f'aivtri is 
eontiimally quoting; his bilenee, therefore, if he really held 
this doctrine, is doubly strange. It is certain, however, os 
Cunningham savs (j). ftilf)), lliut Ueza, Calvin’s coadjutor and 
successor, held the doctrine of a limited Atonement, or, as it is 
called, of ‘particular redemption ’; and this doctrine, as a 
supposed corollary from the doctrine of election, came early to 
prevail in the stncler schools of Cah inistic ortlioiloxy. Still, 
even h\ the Synod of Dorl such wide admissions were made of 
the intnnHK, intlmle sufticK-ncy of Christ’s sacrifice, os the 
ground of tiie umversa] offer of the (iospeJ to men, that, as 
SchalT says, Uie difference helwi-en t.iie two views hci-Jime very 
much a question of words {Creeds, i .521 ; 'After such adims- 
sioiis the difference of tiic two thcorieH is of little practical 
account’). This Synod may be quoted ae exhibiting the general 
Culviiiibtic view : 

‘The death of the Son of Ooil is the only and most perfect 
sacrifice and satisfaction for sin ; is of iiitimte worth and value, 
ahmidantly Biifilcieiit to cvpiato the sins of llie w-hole world. . . . 
Moreover, the jiromisi of IheGosiicI is tJiat whosocvci heheveth 
111 Christ rrucirted siiall not jierish, luit have everlasting life. 
Tins promise, together with the coiniuand torejieiit and believe, 
ought to he declarnd and piihlislic-d to ull nations, ami to ali 
jtersons promiscuously and w’lthnut distinetion, to w'hom God 
out of His more good pleasure sends the Gospel And, whereas 
many who are called hy the Oos}>el do not repent oi believe in 
Christ, hut perish iii uiihehef; this is not owing to any detect 
or insultii-icncy in the sacritice offered by Christ upon the cross, 
tmt IS w’holly to he imputed to themselveH ’ (aril III V. VI. on 
’The Deatfi of Christ ’; cf .Schaff, in 580, Alihdicl], Westm 
Assembitf, p. .'ISO; Ciimiiiig^ham, IhsU Theol. ii. ; C. Hodge 
Sust. TfieoL, 1K72, ii. 544 IT.). 

(G) Thf cnix of Calvinistic doctrine is reached 
when W’e come to the apjdirnfwn of redemption. 
We may here pass hy the treatment of such topic.s 
as faith, repentance, justification, etc., in which 
the.re is little, essentially, to diflerentiate the 
Calvinistic position from tlie Lutheran, and lix 
attention at once on that which give.s Calvinism 
its distinctive character, viz. its view' of the woik 
of the Spirit of (rod in conversion (generally tieated 
under ‘vocation,’ or ‘ellectual calling’), and, as 
<;onnected w’ith this, and in a manner ari.sing out 
of it, its doctrine of uncomlitionaJ predestination. 
Galvin’s predestination doctrine has, as alretidy 
noted, close resemblance to Augustine's ; yet there 
aie important diflcrences which should be noticed. 
Augustine, it inu.st not be forgotten, was a Catholic 
Churchman of a very pronounced type—the bishop 
(cf. A. Kuvper, Calvimsni^ j>. 55); Calvin was as 
strongly a Protestant, repudiating the claim of the 
Church to come between the soul and God, and 
emphasizing the general priesthotid of believers (ib. 
p. 56). From this followed certain consequences 
lor doctrints. First, regeneration is for Augustine 
an act eflected through baptism ; for Calvin, it is 
efl'eeted through the agency of the word and spirit 
of God. Next, Augustine’s doctrine of predestina¬ 
tion was necessarily crossed by his aoctrine of 
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baptismal regeneration. If all baptized persons 
are regenerate, it plainly follows that regeneration 
alone cannot be made a test of election. Tlic re¬ 
generate person may fall from baptismal grace, 
Ind finally be lost. For Augustine, therefore, the 
test of predestination to life, or of election, was 
found, not in regeneration, but in pcnt&vtrance. 
I'hc elect have given to them the grace to per¬ 
severe. Calvin entirely separates liimself frona 
this view. Kegenoration is a 8i)iritual work 
wrought in the souls of the elect, and of them 
alone. The elect jiersevere, but the seed of their 
perseverance is already implanted in them in re- 
gcneiation. The sacramentarian (dement is com¬ 
pletely purged out from this doctrine. 

'Thcie IS one more distinction. Augustine, with 
justice, coniines predestination to salvation ; it is, 
in every case, jirodestination to life. The word is 
thus synonymous with election. Calvin, on the 
other band, speaks boldly of a twofold predestina¬ 
tion—a predestination to salvation and a predes¬ 
tination to destruction (cf. bk. iii. ch. xxi. 5, etc. : 
‘The predestination by which (iod adopts some to 
the hojie of life, and adjudges others to eternal 
death, no man wlio would be thought pious ventures 
simply to deny ’). The majority of later Calvini.sts 
have preferred to follow Augustine’s more cautious 
and Scriptural usage. Even in (’alvin, however, as 
in the Calvinist Creeds, it will be seen below that 
there is an essential difrenince—another point on 
which th(!re is great misconcejition—betwt;en the 
Divine decree as it relates to the .salvation, and as 
it relates to the destruction, of men. 'I'he term 
‘ unconditional ’ may be ajiplied to it in IkiUi aspects, 
inasmuch a.s, in C-alvin’s system, the will oi God 
must contain in itself the last rcasonHof all that is, 
and even the itassing by of the unsaved, however 
mysterious, must bo traced back to an origin in 
the eternal Divine w’ill. But in another sense 
there is a conditionality in the rejection of men 
which does not apply to their salvation. Men aic 
.sav(;d, in Calvin s view, by an act of absolutely 
free, unmerited grace on God’s part, without 
regard to good work.s (these are the fruit of grace, 
not the cause of it); men, on the other haml, are 
never (condemned, save on th(! ground of their ow n 
sin. ('alvin strongly urges this (cf. hist. bk. iii. 
ch. xxiii. 8, 9, etc. : ‘Wherefore, let us in the 
c.orruption of human nature contemplate the 
evident cause of condemnation (a (lause whiijh 
comes more closely home to us), ratlier than imiuire 
into a cause hidden and almost incomprehensible 
in the piedestination of (jod ’ [ift. xxiii. 8]). For 
the prr^sent it may be sufficient to quote the 
emjihatic words of tiie Synod of Dort: 

The Synod denounces it as a calumny af^ainst the Reformed 
(Jhurcijps to assert that they hold ‘ that Ood, by a mere arbi¬ 
trary act of Ills will, witiioui the least respect or view to any 
sin, has ftredestinut'Ml the (I'reatest part of the world to eternal 
damnation, and has created them for this very purpose; that 
in the same manner in winch the election is the fountain and 
cause of faith and good works, reprobation is the cause of un¬ 
belief and impiety ’ (cf. SlchafT, Creeds, iii. 596; Mitchell, Westm. 
Assemhiy, p. 386; Cunningham, [list. Theol. ii. 430) The 
Westminster Con/ession also, in speaking of tlie foreordination 
of a part of mankind to dishonour and wrath, is careful to insert 
the words ‘ for their sin ’ (ch. iii. 7). 

While in order of thought, in Calvinism, the 
Divinti predestination logically precedes the call to 
salvation, and so properly belongs to the doctrine 
of God, under the head of the Divine purpose or 
decree (‘if you want to understand this you have 
to go back from predestination to God’s decree in 

eneral, . . . Belief in predestination is nothing 

ut the penetration of God’s decree into your own 
personal life; or, if you prefer it, the personal 
neroisra to apply the sovereignty of God’s decree¬ 
ing will to your own existence’ [Kuyper, Calvin- 
itm, p. 148]), the doctrine, practically, nas its real 
root in the conviction of the sovereignty of the 


grace of God in personal salvation (cf. llastie, op. 
i'lt. pp. 165f., 2.3511'.). Augustine and Calvin are 
here at one. The work of renewal being vu'wed by 
liotli as, in the nature of the case, v'holhf ol (iod,— 
a w'oik ol grace from first to last,—(he doctrine of 
predestination is simply the assertion that what 
God does in time in the salvation of the believer, 
Ue willed to do in eternity. 

‘ It iu tlie aalvation of tiie believer viewed, if we may ho Hay, snb 
8j^.eie mtemitatis. . . . TIiuh regarded,—whatever Hperuiative 
diflieulties may attend it,—it IH Hlinplv the cx^iressioti of an ex- 
penence winch heu at the root of all genuine (Uirmtian con- 
aciouBnesB, viz., that in this matter of personal salvation, the 
last word ih alwa^vs grace, not nature ; that it is not our willing 
and running winch has brought us into the kingdom of God, 
but Ilis mercy ; that it is lie who first enkiiulled in us the 
desire after lliiiiself, wlio drew uh to Ilinisolf, wiiu bore with us 
in our waywardness and resistance to ills Spirit, wlio step by 
step overcame that resistance, and hroiiglit us Hna]l 3 into the 
number ol Uis children ; and that all tins was no a/terthouyht 
of God, but an eternal counsel of His love which has now 
effectuated itself in our salvation. This is the reUgiovs interest 
'n the doctrine of predestination which gives it its abiding 
alue. As a religious experience, no one would think ot 
questioning that the fundamental attitude of the Christian 
spirit IS one which omTihes all to grace in its salvation ; that 
any thought of a divided claim—of a purtilionmg out of so 
much to God, and so much to self - is abhorrent to sound 
Christian^feeling ’ (Orr, Progress vj Dogma, p. 152 f.) 

It w in accoT(lance W'lth tlic abdve view' that, as 
already said, Calvin treats of pr(‘destinatioii not in 
bk. i. of bis histitntes, but in bk. iii., after an ex¬ 
position of the work of the Holy Sjnrit in l,he soul, 
and its ellects. It is also in tins connexion with 
the doctrine of efficacious grace (the ‘ Fllectual 
Calling’ of tlie tlieologiaiis) that predestination 
ought, in justice, to li>e considered, ’rbe doctrine of 
the efl’ectiinl opeiation of the Spirit in regciieiatioii, 
ac(!ordingly, may be called the pivot of Calvinism 
in a sotenological relation. Man’s will, being 
wholly disabbul for sjiiritual good by sin, can be 
restored to freedom and goodness only by an 
omnipotent act of God’s grac.e. Such a (Hniception 
has obviously ‘election,’ or ‘predestination’ to 
life, as its necessary correlate. It is important, 
however, for the avoidance of objections, to under¬ 
stand agam precisely wdiat this doctrine means. 
When, c.ff.. Divine grace in the work of human 
renewal is spoken of as ‘irresistible’ {i.e. as 
certainly eft'ectiiating it.s result), one is apt to feel 
as if huinari freedom were overborne or annihilated. 
Blit that is by no inoan.s the intention, nor i,s it 
really the eflcet of the doctrine. Grace is certainly 
not ‘irresistible’ in the sense that the natuial will 
cannot resist grace ; for that is wdiat, in the C'alvin- 
..'itic view, it is constantly doing (cf. Cunningham, 
Hist. Theol. ii. 40811'.). When Calvin, uith Aug¬ 
ustine, speaks of efficacious grace, what he has 
in view is not a grace which overpowers the will, 
or jmts any foreign force or pre.s.sure upon it, but 
a grace which renews the will, and restores it to 
its true freedom—which so acts u]ion it that it 
freely chooses the good. With this we may com¬ 
pare Augustine, Rehuke and Grare^ 17, 38 : 

‘ The freedum of the will is defended in accordance with the 
race ot Ood, not in opposition to it; because the human will 
oes not attain grace by freedom, but rather attains freedom by 
grace. . . . Because by the Holy Spirit thoir will is so much 
enkindled that they therefore can, because they so will, they 
therefore so tvill, because God works in them' to wUl.' The 
writer of art. ‘Pelagius’ in Smith's DCHOv. 296*) Is therefore 
wrong when he says; ‘ The Augustinian theory made the action 
of grace entirely independent of the will; it was an irresistible 
power which forced the will.’ 

As little does ‘efficacious grace’ mean that (iod 
can or does override the laws of human nature which 
He has Himself ordained, or converts by a sheer 
act of power, without the use of appropriate means. 
What is meant is that (iod can use such means, 
can so deal with the individual in Providence and 
grace, can bring him under such outer and inner 
discipline, os, in hannony with, nay, through the 
laws of human freedom, to overcome his resistance. 
I If it be asserted that, even when grace has done its 
I utmost for a soul, there is still a possibility of re^ 
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sistiiifj it, Calvin, wifcli 7 Vnj,nistini;, would reply 
that there is a hi^^her ireedoin still—that in whie)i 
even tlie desire to resist the ji^ood is overcome, and 
which theietore certainly, hut none the less freely, 
chooses God (ci. Orr, op. rit. p. 151). 

(7) The doctrine of predestination in Calvinism 
is hard and difheult enonj^h, but it has a deeper 

t hilosoj)hic*al and ielif;ious basis than many appre- 
end (Hastie’s TheoL of Ref. Church is specially 
valuable here; cf. also Kuyjicr’s CaliHni.sm), and 
many of tlie obieetions to it certainly rest on mis- 
concejilion. This is true, for instance, of the 
common objection that it represents predestina¬ 
tion as a perfectly arbitrary act of God—the decree 
of a will acting on no ground but its own gcaul 
jileasure. God’s own ‘ good pleasure ’ is tlie ground 
assuredly, but not in tlie sense of arbitrariness. 
God’s sovereignty is U}iheld as a truth, the evi¬ 
dences of w’hich are abundantly manifest in nature, 
as in grace ; but, while it is contended that the 
ultimate reasons of God’s determinations in the 
government, of the woild and in salvation are to 
us inscrutable, it is none the less niainUiined that 
they art‘ aH.sure<lly the outcome of an eternal wis¬ 
dom, righteousness, and love. Calvin upholds this 
as strongly as any one. 

‘ We ijive,’ he saya, ' no countenance to the Action of ahaohite 
power, whi<‘h, aa it is heathcniHh, ho it oiiffht ju8tl.v to lie held 
in doteHtation by uh. W'c do not iinai'ine tJml to be lawlcsfl 
{exlez). . The will of God is not only free from all vk e. but 
is the supreme standard of perfection, the law of all laws ’; 
only, * the procedure of Divine justice i8 too hiifh to be scanned 
by human measure, or comprchemlod hy the feetileneas of 
human intellect' (bk. in. ch. xxiii. 11, 4; cf Cunningham, Hist. 
Theol. ii 4fi()) 

Further, while the reason.s of tlod’s election to 
salvation are declared to be inscrutable, it is held 
fast that the ground of His comleinnation of others 
is their corruption and sin (ch. xxiii. 3). Thus the 
Divine justice is thought to be vindicated in the 
passing hy of the unsaved. 

Just liere, however, the supreme difliculty arises 
for the (hilvinistic doctrine of piedcstination and 
reprobation. Justice, in some sense, may be vindi¬ 
cated on the lines of Augustine and Calvin, but 
not love ; for, if God could save, why did He not? 
Why leave any to fierish ? rrohahly these que.s- 
tions can never la? satisfactorily answered, even 
with the admission of inscrutability, without a 
double transfoniiation of the doctrine, while still 
conserving its e.ssential Calvinistic basis. (a) 
Election must be removed from the purely indi¬ 
vidual basis and treated more organically. This 
does not mean that election is not still individual, 
i.e. personal, hut means that it is now viewed in 
connexion witli a develojiing purpose or plan of 
hles.sing, to which the election of the individual is 
related as means. Abraham, e.g., was chosen, but 
it was for the blessing of the wdiole world (cf. Orr, 
op. cit. pp. 16711'., 292; Ilastie, op. cit. p. 262 tf.). 
(ft) Sovereignty must be interpreted in teims of 
God’s character as love, rather than love in terms 
of sovereignty. Love, indeed, can work out its 
designs only by gradual stages, and in harmony 
witli righteousness, and w'itli the law’s of human 
nature and freedom. Still, love, in the light of 
the Christian revelation, must Ije viewed as lying 
behind the whole plan, and as marking out the end 
of it. In the carrying out of its aims, nations and 
individuals have their gifts bestowed on them (as 
Laiige says, election presides at the making of its 
object, as w’ell as at the using of it), are prepared 
for service, and in due season are called to their 
task. Yet this election of God is never disjoined 
from its place in the context of God’s whole pur¬ 
pose, winch, in its largest scoiie, embraces the 
widest possible blessing for humanity (cf. Orr, gp. 
cit. p. 292 fl‘.). 

(8) The Church polity which springs from the 
scheme of Calvin, as now expounded, is necessarily 


one which lays stress on the equality of all be¬ 
lievers before God, even w’hile recognizing special 
gifts bestowed on individuals for service in His 
(Miurch. The Church invisible is the body of the 
elect as these stand before the eye of God ; the 
Chnrcli visible is the company of professing be¬ 
lievers, locally distributed, and organized on the 
princijdes of God’s word. Calvin went further 
here than Lutlusr, or even Zwingli. ‘ With him 
Scripture alone had authority. either traditions 
nor ohservanees, however authorized hy custom, 
W’ere spared ; unle,ss they couhi stand the proof, 
they fell beneath the sword of God’s word’ (Henry, 
Calvin, i. 36S). 

The ministerial ollice has two branches—pastors 
and teachers. I’lie former includes tlie whole ollice 
as exeieised in particular Churches in the ministry 
of tlie Word, the saerainents, and discijiline ; the 
latter iseont'ined to the work of instruction fnst. hk, 
iv. ch. iii. 4). In the constitution and government 
of (’liurches three permanent ollicesare recognized ; 
those who exercise the ministry of the Word, called 
iiidi.seriminately bishops, presbyters, and [lastors 
(‘on the authority of Scripture, which uses the 
words as synonymous’ [ib. ch. lii. 8 ]); elders, or 
lay presbyters, who share with the pastors in the 
government (‘By these governors I understand 
seniors selected ^rom the people to unite witli the 
bishops in pronouncing censures and exercising 
discipline’[fcft. ch. iii. 8 ]); and deacons, entrusted 
with the care of the poor. 'I’lie system thus, as 
Schaff says, ‘ rests on the principle of ministerial 
equality, and the princifile of lay-represeutation 
hy elders or seniors in the government of the 
Church’ {Creeds, i. 462). 'riic mode of appoint¬ 
ment might vary, hut, whoever had the power of 
nomination, ministers were regarded as legiti¬ 
mately called only ‘when those who may have 
seiuned lit are elected on the consent and appro¬ 
bation of the people’ {Insf. hk. iv. cli. iii. 15) 
(’alviu’s principles were only imperfectly carried 
out in the ‘ordinances’ of fiis own city Geneva, 
and Calvinistic doctrine, as before said, has been 
associated with very diverse Bystems of Church 
government. The genius of Calvinism, howevei, 
is Pie.shyterian, and the scheme is perhaps seen in 
its greatest purity in the (old) French and Scottish 
Churches, and in America. 

3 . Development of Calvinism.—In its histori¬ 
cal development doctrinal Calvinism has iiassed 
through many ydiases, some of which are alluded 
to below in the notices of Calvinism in the dif¬ 
ferent countries. ’I’hree leading points may here 
l»c glanced at. Calvinism aft-er (Calvin’s death 
became more scholastic, and tended in certain 
quarters to extreme forms, which, as inevitably, 
provoked reactions. 

( 1 ) A dispute which developed among Calvin’s 
immediate followers is that known as the Supra- 
lap.sarian and Sublnpsarian (on its .special history, 
see artt. under these heads). The controversy 
relates to what is termed ‘ the order of the Divine 
decrees’ (order in thought, not in time), viz., 
whether, in electing some to eternal life and re¬ 
probating others, the decree of God is to he 
regarded as preceding or as fdlowing the con¬ 
sideration of man as fallen. The very statement 
of the question shows in how abstract and tran¬ 
scendental a region the discussion moves, and how 
CTeat is the peril of falling into error through over¬ 
bold speculation. On the former supposition—the 
Supriuapsarian —the decree of election or repro¬ 
bation comes first, then the fall of man (or of 
angels) is decreed as a means of accomplishing 
that end. Calvin never went so far as this, strong 
as his language sometimes is, but always viewed 
election as from a ‘ mass’ already in condemnation, 
while, of course, recognizing that the fall of man 
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also was embraced in the provideiKie of God. Heza 
separated himself from (!«lviii on this jioint, hut 
the peat majority of Calvinists liave always ine- 
ferred the milder—or AS'i/^dapsarian—view. The 
latter is <he view taken hy the Canons of the 
Synod of Dort in t he Arminian disjnite. 

(2) A second im])oitant controversy, or group of 
controversies, emerging in Calvinist circles, hut 
likewise distinguisliing the more rigorous (kdvin- 
ism from Arminmnisni, relates to the question of 
the universality or the hnate.d cJiarncter of (iirist’s 
Atonement, i’his also is, in form, a question of 
the order of the decrees. I)i<l God lirst elect a cer¬ 
tain portion of mankind to salvation, and then give 
His Son to die for them to redeem them ? Or did 
lie first decree to jirovide an Atonement of infinite 
efficacy for mankind, viewed as fallen, without 
restriction, and then elect those w'ho should Ixi 
actually brought to faith and narticijiation in 
Christ’s salvation? It might ne showm that 
undei lying both forms of the question tliere is a 
mistaken conception of the nature and aims ol 
election. But, apart from this, it has been seen 
that the question becomes very much one of words 
w’hen, irrespectively of the order of decrees, it is 
admitted tliat (^hiist’s sacrifice has an infinite 
sufficiency, and is the ground of a universal pro¬ 
clamation of mercy to mankind. Arminianisin 
contended for the universality of the Atonement, 
but with denial also of particular election (see 
Arminianism). (’alvin himself, as we saw, did 
not suggest limitation in the Atonement. The 
controversy assumed a soinew'liat acute form in 
the 17th cent, through the advocacy, in the writ¬ 
ings of Moses A my rant of Saurnur (works from 
1684 to 1662 ; see AmyralDISM), of the view of 
‘hypothetical universalism,’ i.e. the doctrine of 
unlimited atonement, w’ilh particular application, 
in God’s so\ ereign purpose, to the elect. This 
mediating view, though warmly combated in 
Geneva and other centres tif Galvinistic ortho¬ 
doxy, was officially condoned in the French 
Church, and has since had many able supporters. 
Kichard llaxterin England upheld it; the younger 
Edwards in New England ado[)ted it; Ralph Ward- 
law in Scotland, and Albert Barnes, the com¬ 
mentator, in America, with many more, contended 
for it. 'I’he w hole trend of the discussion on the 
Atonement in recent times has passed into such 
difl'erent phases, that little, comparatively, is now' 
bearil of this question, so long a touchstone of 
purity in Galvinistic faith, and little disposition is 
shown on any side to deny the love of God to the 
whole AA'orld in the gift of His Son for its salva¬ 
tion (cf. the Declaratory Acts of the Presbyterian 
Churches in Scotland, England, and America; on 
the controversy in its ohler phases, see C’unning- 
ham. Hist. Ttieol. ii. 32311'.; Scliaff, Creeds, i. 
480 ff., 772). 

(3) A third influential development in Galvinistic 
theology is in the doctrine of/Ae Covenants, asually 
associateil with the name of Cocceiiis, in Holland. 
The leading ideas of the Federal Theology, how'- 
ever, are of much earlier date. Apart from Scottish 
(Rollock) and Anglo-Dutch (Ainesius) W'riters, as 
early as 1570, OlcAianus, one of the compilers of 
the Hekbdbi rg Catechism, had published a work 
treating ol the eternal covenant between God and 
believers. The Westminster Confession, which is 
based on the contrast of a ‘covenant of works’ 
and ‘covenant of grace,’ appeared in 1647, a year 
before the publication of the Avork of Cocceius on 
the subject. Cocceius, hoAvever, undoubtedly gave 
the idea a systematic development which ivai-sed it 
to a place of imiKirtance in theology which it had 
not formerly occupied. A still better known work 
on the Covenants is that of Witsius (cf. Mitchell, 
Westm. Assembly, p. 37 Iff.; Bchaff, Creeds, i. 


773 f. : on the value of the doctrine, sec llastie, 
op. rif. p. 101 Ik). See (’oVENANT TliKdtooY. 

4 . Calvinism in different countries. Much spae<* 

(uild b<‘ rc(piired to trace the history of (-alvinism 
in the diflerent countries w'liich rc<!civctl it, amt 
the kind of influence it has exercised on each ; but 
a feAv notes may be given. In general it may be 
claimed for Calvinism that its infiuenec has been 
an elevating and invigorating one. Abasing man 
before God, but exalting him again in the eon.scious- 
ncss of a neAvborn liberty in (fiirist, teaching him 
his slavery tlirougli sm, yc't restoring his freedom 
to him through giaee, and leading him to regard 
all things in the light of eteinily, it contrihiited 
to form a giave but, very noble and elevated ty})e 
of character, and reared a race not afraid to lift up 
the head before kings. 

Krouile may well ask ‘ how it OAme to imihs that, if Calvin- 

tii IS indeed the hard and uiireaiioriahle (‘reed which modern 
enlightenment declares it to he, it has possessed such singular 
attractions in past times tor some of the gii-atest men that ever 
lived. And how—-being, as we are told, fatal to morality 
heeause it denies free will the lirst symptom of its operation, 
wherever it esUihlishud itself, was to ohiiterate the distiiiotion 
between sins and crimes, and to make the moral law the rule 
of life for States as well its pcrsoiis . . . why, if it be a creed 
of iiitelleetuul servitude, it uas able to iiisjnre and sustain the 
bravest elTorts ever miuie hy man to break the yoke of unjust 
authurit.A (‘Calvinism,’ in Sh(prt Studici,, ‘2nd ser.). Manj 
similar iestimonies might be quoted (cf Kiiyper, ('alvinmn, 
pp S-10), but we cite onlv two, less frecjuently noted. Writing 
of the Dutch struggle for ludependem'e. Motley says : ‘ It would 
he ruiieiilous to deny that the aggressne, uiicomproimsing, 
self-KJieiiliciiig, intenseh heheung, perfectly fearless spirit of 
Ualvimsiu had been the animating soul, the motive power of 
the great revolt. Kor the l‘ro\ inees to have encountered Spam 
and Rome without (.’ulvinism, and relying on municipal enthu- 
siasni only, would have been to throw away the sword and 
fight w’lth the seahbard ’ 0 / Uameirld, 1 .:ai). Morley, 

again, taking Kredene Harrison to task in the Nineteenth 
CVuf«i 7 /(Feh 18f)2) for omitting (kilviti from his 'Newt aletidar 
of (ireat Men,’ declares: ‘To omit t’alvin from the forces of 
Western evolution is to read history with one eve shut. To 
say that Hobbes and Cromwell stand for the positive results of 
the intellectual revolution in I’rotcstant coimliies, and that 
(ialvin does not, is to ignore what the r'alvmistio e.hunhes 
•, and what the\ have done for moral and social causes in the 
jld V Hohl 'cIl V ^ ante 

their several ways, but . . . w'c cannot hut see that, compared 
with Calvin, not in t-apacity of intellect, but in power of giving 
formal shaiie to a wniid, Hobbes and Cromwell are hardly more 
than names writ in water.’ Morley then quotes from the 
Essays of Mark I’ntLison (ii. 31) a striking passage concluding, 
‘CaUimsiii saved Europe.’ 

Giilviiu.sni lias found acceptance chiefly among 
the Latin ami Anglo-Baxon races, Avbile Germany 
has reuiained protlominatingly Lutheran. Yet the 
Reformed Ghiircb gained an itii]iortant foothold in 
•Icnnany also, which it ha.s never .since lost. Its 
picsencH in all the countries into which it travelled 
ha.M been marked by the rise of (heeds, or, more 
properly, (kmfeHsions. 

(1) In Switzerland the Reformation had received 
its democratic and .severely Scriptural character 
from Zwingli and other Reiormers before the 
adventof Calvinism. The jirincipal pre-t’alvinislic 
Confessions are the First (Jon/rssam of Basel 
(1534 ; still in use in Basel) and the First Helvetic 
Cotffession (1536; ‘the liist Reformed Creed of 
national authority ’). After Calvin’s death, in 1566 
came the Second Helvetic Confession , composed hy 
Bulliiiger—‘ the most widely adopted, and lienee 
the most authoritative, of all the Continental 
Refoimed symbols, with the exet'ption of the 
Heidelberg Catechism’ (ScbalV, Swiss lief. i. 222). 
It is in .strictness a ZAvinglian Symbol, but trans¬ 
fused with Calvin’s influence. Its tenth chapter 
treats of predestination, but strikingly declares 
that we must believe in the love of (iod to the 
world, as attested in Jn 3*®. More local in interest 
are three documents drawn up by Calvin liim.self 
—the Catechism of Geneva (1541), the Consensus of 
Zurich ami the Consensus of Geneva (1552; 

polemical). In the (Jemivan Catechism predestina¬ 
tion is not mentioned ; the Genevan Consensus, on 
the other hand, is devoted to that doctrine. 
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(2) It haH aIroa<ly been mentioned that the Ke- 
forniation in France, was indi^^enous, Calvin, how¬ 
ever. did mucli to forward the luoveuient (coiif^rega- 
tion forme.il at Toitieis, ir>;t4 ; ‘Calvin’s j^rotto’), 
and It was under hih inllnenee and that of liezsi. 1 hat 
the hh-enc-h Church was, later, or^ranized. I)<*sjnte 
severe {»erse<‘ution, the adheients of the Keforuia- 
tion nuinbored Home 400,000 in 1558 The tirst 
National Symxl was held at Caris in 1559, when 
the Church was formally organized by the adop¬ 
tion of the (ialhcan Cunfeasum of Faith (drafted 
by Calvin), and of an onler of AiKcijiline on the 
C^lvinistic model (cf. Quick, Synodiron, 1G92, vol. 
i.). The Church continued to hold national Synods 
(29 in number) till 1660, when their meetings were 
prohibited by Louis XIV., ami in 1685 lame the 
Revocation of the Edb*t of Nantes. Not till 1872 
was the SOth Synod held, w hen a new and simj>ler 
declaration of faith wasadojtted (cl. Scliafl, ('reeds, 
i. 498 ir.). Calvinism spread into t he Waldensian 
Church, and the Waldensian Confession of 1655 is 
based on theCallican Confession of 1559 (on litera¬ 
ture on the Reformation in h'rance, cf. Schafl’, 
Sioiss liefornattion, ii., Appemlix). 

(3) German}/, as w’e have, sanl, was naturally 
Lutheran ; but the views of (die Swiss Relormer.s 
gainetl favour in certain of the Iree Imperinl cities, 
four of which (Strassburg, Constance, Memmingen, 
and Lindau) presented at the Diet of Augsbnig in 
1530 a He[>arate Confession, known as the Trtra- 
politan. At a later period a mild Calvinism gained 
the ascendam'y in the Ralatinatt' and in Rranden- 
burg. The chief Reformed Symbol is the justly 
cclebraled Uciddherg Cate<hism, draw-n uf> at the 
instam e of the pious and tolerant Fiederick III., 
Elector of the Ralatiiiate, on the basis of <Iiaft.s by 
two young divines of the Kelormed persuasion, 
Crsinus and Olevianus. It obtained in 156‘2 the 
approval ol a Synod at lJ(!idelb<*ig: hence its name. 
No othci catechism haseici had such popularity. 
It does not obtrude the Calvinistic peculiarities: 
the doctrine of election, e.g., is incidentally implied 
in a few' of the questions rather than c\]>ressly 
stated (cf. Sclialf, Creeds, i. 529 tt'.). Rrandenburg 
also had its (.’onfessions, which subsisted till the 
Union of the Lutheran and Reformed CMiurches in 
Germany in 1817. 

(4) The Netherlands first received the Reforma¬ 
tion in the Lutheran form, endiiiing severe perse¬ 
cution, but later, as exiles Ironi other countries 
flocked into the cities, a change took jilace, and 
the Calvinistic or Reformed type became predomi¬ 
nant. A Church gradually shaped itself, with the 
Belgic Con fession and the Heidelberg CatechiS'ni as 
its acknowledged Symbols. The Catechism has 
just been spoken of. The Relgic Confession, com¬ 
posed by Guido de Rriis in 1561, was base«i on the 
Gallican Confession of 1559. It was revised in 
1562, and soon after w'as publicly adopted by 
Synods of the Reformed Church (1566, 1568, 1574, 
1577, etc,), and iinally by the great Synod of Dort 
in 1619. Its Calvinism, like that of the Heidelberg 
Catechism, is mild in character. The new faith 
was the inspiring jiower in the heroic struggle 
w'hich ended in the juoclamation of the Indeftend- 
ence of the Seven Rrovinces in 1581. While, how¬ 
ever, Calvinism was the avowed faith of the 
Church, there were alw'ays tho.se who maintained 
a prote.st against its doctrines, especially its doc¬ 
trine of predestination. Calvinists tnem.selves 
wore partly to blame for the reaction, owing to 
the extreme lengths to which some carried their 
views (.see 8ui*kalaI’SARIANISAI). Ultimately the 
smouldering opposition found utterance in the 
teachings of Arminius and the Remonstrants (see 
Arminiamsm). The controversy that ensued led, 
after much acrimonious disputation, to the Synod 
of I)ort (1618-19), the decisions of which have al¬ 


ready been adverted to. Holland subsequently 
became the chief home of the (Covenant theology. 
The ‘ Modern ’ School in Holland has departed far 
enough Irom (valvinism, but the Free Churches 
have revived it as the basis of their Constitution 
(cf. Kuyjier, Calvinism). 

(5) Doctrinally, the English Reformation was 
deeply influenced by Calvinism. Henry Vlil., in¬ 
deed, pr<ihibited Calvin’s books (1542), but even 
then and in succeeding reigns the English Re¬ 
formers w'ere strongly Calvinistic in sympathy. 

‘ It is not too much to say,’ observes Schafl’, ‘ that 
the luliiig theology of the Church of England in 
the latter half of Llie 16th and the beginning ol the 
17th cent, was Calvinistic’ (Creeds, i. 604; cf. 
Cunningham, Itefs. and Theol. of lief. p. 16811’.). 
This is sufllciently evidenced by the Elizabethan 
Articles, the Lambeth Articles, and the Irish 
Articles (see below). The Dean of Chichester, 
librarian to King Edw'ard VI., w'rote to Bui linger 
in 1.5.52, w’hile the Anglican Articles were uiidei 
consideration : ‘The gieater number among us, of 
wlutm I i»wn myself to be one, embrace the opinion 
ot .lohn Calvin as being pcrsjiicuous and most 
agreeable to Holy SiTipture'’ (Cunningham, op. eit. 
p. 181). The Thirty-nine Articles are themselves 
moderately (.Calvinistic. ’I’lie soul of English 
Runtanisin w’as its (J^alvinism. Neal (in Sihalf, 
i. 793) delines a 1‘untan as ‘a man of severe 
morals, a (’alvinhst in doctrine, and a Noncon¬ 
formist to the ceremonies ami di.scipline of the 
Church, though not totally separated from it.’ 
Later, the Church of England came to be pre¬ 
dominantly Arminian and, until the Tractarian 
Movement, latitudinarian. 

(6) It will be questione<l by none that the 
Scottish Reformation was Calvinistic fiom its be¬ 
ginning. The Scottish Confession of 1560 ‘ exhibits 
a clear, fnjsh, and forcible summary of the ortho¬ 
dox Reformed faith, as then held in common by 
the Protestants of England, Switzerland, France, 
and Holland ’ (Schafl, I. 68.5). Though ‘decidedly 
Calvinistic,’it is free from the extreme statementsof 
some forms of later Calvinism. This native Symbol 
was BUjienseded in 1648-49 by the Confession of 
Faith dravm u/i by the Westminster As.'iembly, 
1643-46. A. F. Mitcliell has conclusively proved 
(Minutes of West minster Assembly, p. xlvi tt’. ; 
The Westm. Assembly, p. 380) that its famous 
cli. iii. ‘Of God’s Eternal Decree' closely, and in 
jiart verbally, follow's Art. III. of the Irish .\rLicles 
of Archbp. Usslier (1615). Its place in the fore¬ 
front of the Confession, and its excejitionally strong 
and imj>erfectly qualilied statements, give an aspect 
of severity to the Confession as a whole, and create 
stunibling-blocks at the outset—w'hicli is to be re¬ 
gretted. Tlic chapter itself is an attempt at coinjiro- 
mise lietwcen ‘ Sujualajisarian ’ and ‘ Sublapsarian ’ 
inodes of statement — only with the result, how¬ 
ever, of introducing inconsistency into the total 
presentation. In recent vears means have been 
taken, in l>oth British and American Churches, to 
soften its oflensive harshness by ‘Declaratory’ 
Acts and Statements. With tiie Westminster 
Confeasion are usually associated the Westminster 
Larger and Shorter Catechisms —the latter the 
best known popular Calvinistic manual. 

(7) (bngregationalism in New England was ori- 
giually CulviniHtic, but, with Joiiatlian Edwards, 
underwent modification, giving rise to the type 
of doctrine known distinctively as ‘New ICngland 
Theology.’ This modified orthodox Calvinism in 
many essential particulars. Its ramifications may 
lie traced in Fisher’s Hist, of Christian Doctrine, 
1896, p. 394 ff. 

From the side both of philosophy and ol science, 
with their accompaniment in enlarged Biblical 
knowledge, new influences have entered into theo- 
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logy in most countries during the last century, 
which have liad the ellect nt largely transforming 
all doctrinal schemes. Christianity is increasingly 
a])j)reheiulcd moie from its human, ethical, and 
spiritual siiles, and the tendency is to withdraw' 
interest from the transcendental and speimlative 
asjiccts of doctrine. 'I’his naturally attects Calvin¬ 
ism in an esj)ccial degree. The |>erennial elements 
of truth in Calvinism will no doiiht survive, hut it 
may he tjnestioned whether it will ever occupy so 
dominant and exclusive a place in the future as it 
has done in many jtenods of the jiast. 

LiTKiiATi'iiK.—Th. Boza, Tia dc Catmn, 15(54 (republiBhed, 
with fNptuisions bj (.'olladon, in Ifaif*. ami iipain in 157.''i), 
J H. Bolser, Ihsi de la rnopurK, ft actr\ df ('a/rni, ir.7.5 
(from liom (;ath hkIo, but diafipiired by Inl ter pai(\-si»iri(, and 
wholh devonl <il bistoiical value), P Henry, Dtiit hchmCaliuii'i 
(:} vols ), ls.5.)-44 ; T. H Dyet, M/e at Julia t'alnn, nnaptled 
from autln-atic Siaircrs, JS.jO; E. Staliclin, Calrta : 

heben und ans;ifa<iildtp Schn/ten l.SCX; Pierson, 

Sladu’n over Job Knlvijn, 1881, and Siruw SIttdien over 
Knlnia, 188.5 ; R. Stahelm, art ‘ Oabiii,' in \ Ad. Zahn, 

Stud ten uberJoh Cal inn, 185)4 ; E. Doumergue, Jean Catnin : 
Let hoannrh ft lee fliosee de son temps (5 vols ), I HD!) ff ('t also 
P. Schaff, J/tst oj thf Creeds of Christendom, 1877, and The 
Swiss Jieforinatioti vols.), IS!)!!; W. Cunningham, The 
Heformeis and the Theology of the He/ornintion, 18(50, and 
Historical Thfology (vol. ii.), 1864 ; A F. Mitchell, Minutes 
of Wfstininstfi Assembly, and The Westminster Assembly, 
lH8:t; W Hastie, The Theohsjy of the Reformed Church, 15)04 ; 
T M t^mdsay, IJ ist. of the Reloriiiation, i\ (1S)<I^),A Ktiyper, 
Calinntstn, 185)8. Tlie best and most reliable eibtioii of (^ahni’s 
works IS (hat rontainod in the C'orjius Reformatorum, vols 
xxix.-lvjiwn (Bruns. 18(50-1900) A pood edition of the Insti¬ 
tutes istliat liy Tholuck (tJnd ed. 1846, re-edited by I auni.C'unitz, 
and Keuss, in ” %ols . 1869), new tr. b\ II. Itei'-ndpe (Kdinb. 
1879) Forfinlliei literature, see Enchson, (Jal- 
(Herliti, 15)0(0 .IAMKS OUR. 

CAMBODIA —The imsscnt kiiiLtlom of Cam¬ 
bodia, th(‘remn.’uit of the ancient Kh)n^r (uiinire, 
is hounded on lint W. hy the (Jult ot .Siam and the 
kingdom of S'.un. on the N. hy Laos, on the S. 
hy French Cochin-(-lima, and on tln‘ K. iiy the 
Anniimese empire.^ Its anoi is more than a third 
of that of iMance, and it has a pofmlation of 
1,500,000 inhabitants, threc-lonrtlis of whom are 
of the Khin^r race, Ihootlici I'onrth representing 
Chinese, Annannjse, Cham, and Malay elements, 
not to mention .severtil aboriginal race.s : PhiiAiig, 
Samr^, Kuy, I’olir, Jarai, Bade, et(5. The Cam¬ 
bodians reckon also that there aie alwiut 500,000 
of their race si-attered throughout Coehin-Cliiiia 
and .Siam. 

I. Oiigin. — Th#* origin of the Oaiiibodians, or Khni^rs, as thev 
call tlicnisi'bes, is obscure , it seunis probabk* that tbf> belong 
to the futmlv of .Mon-KliiiiAr races, to which thfir language 
undoubti dU belongs They also bear the strong impress of 
IJirido cn ibraMori 

a. History.—W hat is known with far greater certainty about 
the glorious past of the Khiu^rs is that, as far hack as iii the 
10th cent., thci possi ssed a huge empire, extending from the 
(lulf of Bengal to the ('Inna Sea, divided into six't\ governnients. 
conquered after tierce conflictH with the Uhains, haotiaiis, and 
Siamese, and mentioned with respect hy the Chinese annalibts 
Tlieir B)»londid capital, Angkor-Thoin, ‘Angkor the dreat,’ in 
the province of Sieci Reap (recently reunited to Caiiiliodia), 
was iindoiihtedlv hinlt m the end of the 9tb cent., and com¬ 
pleted during the first half of the 12th cent, by Uie erection of 
the wonderful temple of Angkor Wftt,2 The ruins of its monu¬ 
ments gii e evidence to tins day of culture <xnd artistic gifts so 
incunipatible with the intellectual apathy of the KhiiiArs, that 
some scholars arc inclined to think that the grandeur of their 
empire was due to a Hindu colony which governed the country 
from the 8th to the 14th centurj. 

In the l.%h cent, the Khmfer empire began to decline, under 
the attacks, first of the Siamese, orid then of the Annainese. 
Continual civil wars, caused bv anarchy in the royal family, 
hastened its decadence. At the end of the 18th cent., reduced 
to a few provinces, it was the vassal of both Siam and Aiinam. 
The French intervention, m 1862, seeiired peace for it; and 
since then, by retrocession from Auiiam or Siam, several lost 
provinces have been given hack to it. 

1 In the language of the natives, the name of Cambodia is 
irdk KammuS (Kambuja) or srdk Khmir (ard* = ‘ country,’ 
■ kingdom T 

a Wat in Khm^r (Siamese vdt) means ‘ Buddhist monastery.’ 
In the transcription of KhmAr words we have followed, as far as 
possible, that of Finot (see Literature). The consonants have 
almost the same sounds as in the usual Sanskrit transliteration. 
It ia the same with the vowels, with the exception of &, which 

ea, and o’, which » German i>. 


3 , Physical appearance and modes of life of the people.— 
Of average heiglil, and well-huilt, strong, and vigorous. app«*ar- 
iiig tothc obseivei cither slender, with stniiglit nose, or tlmii- 
Hot, with flat.leiieil nose and Mongoli.in aspi i i (twn tv pc- utm li 
survive in C.iiuliotiia like the pcisistcnci ot two dilb n nt laccs), 
the Khiiicr, in H]*itc of his dark colour and bis large, siiglitlv 
alnioiid-Hhuped eyes, is a fine s)>eciiiien of biiinuiiil>. The 
women are Hiualler, and as a rule have beautiful tigures. Very 
prouil of their natioiialitv, cercmoiiioiis, careless, even thought 
less, hut gentle, patient, ver> hospitable, \et never allowing a 
stranger to take up his ahndt iiihide Lbcir houses, veri bard 
working and patient in rural districts, of disconcerting a|)athv 
everv where else, sincere, boni>ht, and disinterested, in tbenpmion 
of tiavellers who have loved them least, these t'aiiibodiaiis are, 
nevertheless, mjiuble ot great internal solidaritv, areverv gentle 
and aflet tioiiate in tln-n familv litc, with great love for then 
prinees and their traditions, pious even to superstition, but 
having the greatest tolci.incc for others. 

The men weai a so//»/«</ - a piece of cloth rolled between the 
legs and round the K.ms ho as (o form wide breeches -and, vei,> 
often, a siraigfit biitloncd jai ket The women also wear the 
(anil soiiietiineH, m the provinces far reniov'ed from the 
capit.al, a peltu oat, or laiinidi, torniing a skirt), and a tunic tight 
at the waist and wrists and open at tlie iireasl Verv often the 
place of this tunic is taken b\ an accordion pleated scarf, ot a 
bright colour, wbi< b leaves tlu b.u k and tin* arms im< ov'c*rcd. 

Both men and women wear tlicir hair cut like a brush, orverv 
short and piisbi'd back. Tbcw are cpiit.i' ignorant of savage 
nmtilatiotiH In the c'onntrj the women still ccniMime to have 
large holes pierced in their oars, in whicli thei weai wnodt‘n or 
metal studs; thts custom shows a tendency to clisup)iear com¬ 
pletely. 

The Cambodians prefer to live in the plain, on the hanks of 
their gr<at river, the Mi khorig, and its chief (iihnfjtries, or hj 
the Hide of the Tonic .Sa)>- the ii.imt given Ui the liiigi* fresh¬ 
water hike* and the aim which joins it to the Mekhong Their 
hniH, built on piles, are offin large und well kejit Tlie furni¬ 
ture IS clean and verj simiile, however rich the owriei may be, 
except perhaps at Phnom Ik-nh The hmldmg^of house's involves 
special rites. VVlien the Cambodians gm to the forc'st to cut 
down tlie wocsl for tlie supporting pillaiH of the roof, tlie tree 
cliosc’ii must fall fiat to the earth, without i oming into I'ontact 
with any ohstaclc, either during its fall or on the ground If 
it met with any ohstucln it would he abandoned, as being likely 
to hriiiij misfortune. The* sorcerer deteimines the site, the 
orientatinn, and the day propitious tor the building. The holes 
for the foundation pillars are not dug until a saenficc* has been 
oflored to the spirit ot the earth, as if to )>eg his pardon for 
encroaching upon his domain. The jiillars are set u|> w'hile the 
sorcerer looks on, and are covered at their upper ends with I'loth 
uniiilets, III order to ilrivc* away the evil sjvirits that might still 
be dwelling in the W’ood The central pillar is fixed first, to the 
sound of miisic'al instruments. Doors, windows, and steps must 
all he odd in nuniher Women must not ent.< 1 a house in proc(* 8 B 
of eonstruction , the v would bring misfoitune to the future 
iiihahitiiiitH. tionzi's come und bless the house v^’hen it is almost 
llnihhed On its completion, first of all a cat is put mt<o it, then 
the ow'iier appears, laden with pieces of furnituri* Before tie 
crosses tlie llireshold, a friend, purjinsely stationed there to 
interc'cpl him, asks him where he comes from He replies that, 
when coming from Lanka (Ceylon) he w'as shipwrecked and 
cast upon the shore, and, being hoineh'ss, he has come, with all 
th.vt he ''as managed to rescue, to take uji Ins abode in this 
house, wtiii )i i.s not inhaluted. After this little comedy he 
need not fear the evil spirits. 

The Cainhodiati lioiist', which is nearly always surrounded 
by an orchard, has never more than one storey. In fact, a 
Khiid*r would never c'onsent to live under anybody—a custom 
which IS BO deejt-rooted that no otn* has the right to put even a 
handcuffed prisoner under the raised (loor of a house It may 
he for a shinlar reason that the Cambodians do not, allow any 
person to pass liis hand over, or lay it on, their heads. In the 
case of an adult, this familiarity is a serious insult; such a 
caress given to a child may bring tnisfortuiiB. 

The ladder which serves as the entrance to the house is, at its 
inauguration, bound with cotton thread. This ladder is sup¬ 
posed to he given into the charge of the male S)iinl.s, while the 
feinales inhabit the Interior of the hut. In the evening, when 
the ladder is drawm up, so that the house may be isolated 
during the night, the last rung mnst he left sticking out, so that 
the guardian sjiirits may take their stand on it, and prevent 
gliosts or hostile spirits from entering. The rungs of this 
ladvler are always odd in nuniher, the ladder used for exhuming 
the dead being the only one that has an even rnimher of rungs. 
Worn-out rungs must not be disdainfully thrown away or jmt 
in the fire. V\ hen a ladder breaks during a marriage ceremony 
the celebrations are continued , but the marriage is not con¬ 
summated the same day, else the risk is incurred of seeing one 
of the newly-married pair die within the .year 

'The CauihoviiaMB, like almost all the races of the Far East, are 
extremely frugal, their chief food being nee. Fresh or salt fish, 
tuberous and leguminous planta, and Hoinetinies pork, are also 
eaten This Uistelesa fare is highly seasoned by means of prahdk, 
a condimeia of ferinunted salt fish, the sickening smell of which 
is most disagreeable The Camliudians drink water or tea, very 
seldom alcohol They use tobacco and chew betel , the use of 
opiuiii is a vice confined to a few of their rich mandarins. It 
should also he mentioned that the KhmArs eat fruit without 
waiting until it is ripe. 

’The KhniArs, being of sedentary and rather laxy habits, confine 
themselves chiefly to cultivating the products which their 
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country readily offere ' they are mostly fishermen and farinorn, 
hunters and woodentt**rH Thev enItM ate a jfood iiianv varieties 
of rioe,! eat/'h erioru.ons quant.illes of fish, to he conKuined 
fresh, salted, or fermented, and extract yearly about I{,WlO,(HJh 
kilojfr. of palm-HU>rar 2 Their industry and e,ominerce are not 
very brisk; but tbev weave silk and cotton niaterials which 
are very hariuomous in colouring; and desi};n, they are very 
clever Bilver-smitbs. and they manufacture splendid eunoes out 
of sinf^le tree-trunks 

4 . Relig^ious beliefs.--The Cambodiana, although 
very reli;(ious, uu* absolutely tolerant. At the 
preaent day tlie ollitdal relij'ion of the Kbmbra is 
Sinhalese Buddhism. 'fheir sacred liooka are 
written in i'tlli, the lanjruafre that they call llnW 
Molcoih ( - Pall Ma(jadka, ‘ I*aii of Ma^adha ’). 
They have preserved manifest survivals of ancient 
Brahmanism, and ritual jiraetices which are un- 
dou ht ed ly ahoriiial. 

i. BuDiMiisM. —It seems now to be ^^enerally 
aj^reed tliat tiu* Buddhism of tlie North was intro¬ 
duced into Canihodiu between the 5th and 7th 
cent,un(!s. From the 7th to the 13th cent., tainted 
by Saivisrn, it struf^^led hard everywhere a^^ainst 
Brahmanism, which was the oflicial cult of the 
Kl^nl^;rs. It seems to have triuriiplied at the he- 
pnning of the I41,h cent., hut probably did not 
im]ilant indestructible roots in the hearts of the 
Khm^r.s until towards the 15th cent., through the 
introduction of the Pali canon and tlie doctrine of 
the South, whicli completely sunjilanted that of 
the North. We need not repeat heie what is said 
elsewhere under art. Ckylon Buddhism. 

(1) Clenfy. —Although the Buddhism of Cam¬ 
bodia is that of ("eylon, it does not follow' that 
its clcr'^y recof^nize the supremacy of the Ceylon 
Church; they regard it as the seat of the perfei't 
doetrine, and sonietimes send monks to he tauglit in 
Kandy or C^iloinho, hut admit no other coune.xion. 

The chief official of Buddhism in ('amhodia is 
the king, W'ho is its temporal head a.s Avell as the 
most devout w'oisliipiier. He can neither alter its 
doctrine nor coidiscate its projierty. 1’he lieails 
in spiritual matters are tw'o monks: tlie sottidai 
prdh* mvghrd('‘ { = Skr. saaghardja), ‘the king of 
the assembly of monks,’ w lio appoints .superiors to 
the monasteries on tli<* ‘ right,’ and the /d/.* ja'dh 
sSkdn, * Lord Bishop,’ who nominates supenors ior 
the monasteries on tlie ‘ left.’ I'iach sujieriiiteTuIs 
a monastery, and they rule almost equal parls of 
the kingdom. The second i.s inferior to the first, 
hut i.s not at all <lepen<lent iifion him, and never con¬ 
sults him. Under them aie the eh'cted ])rovineial 
superiors, the abbots oi licads of monasteries. The 
mem hers of this liieraicliy jiossess jiurely di.seijilin- 
ary power, and are in no w'ay subordinated to each 
other. 

The teaching of the young is entirely in the 
hands of the monks, or bonzes, who are called Idk 
sah, ‘ lords of the assembly ’ ( snnqka). They teach 
children of from six to eight years of age. A 
hoy at the age of twelve i.s received into intimate 
communion as a ‘di.sciple’ (Khrn. sanme = V&\\ 
snnumero), and may then w'ear the yellow robe. 
On reaching his twenty-first year, if he can give 
certain moral, jihysical, and social guarantees, he 
may he ordained iiy a cliajiter of at lea.st twenty 
monks, and then receive.^ the name of phik (Pali 
bhikkhu = Skr. /i/d^. sn, ‘ mendicant’). Any monk 
may leave the Onler, after obtaining permission 
from hi.s suiierioi, who can never prevent his final 
withdrawal, except for a .short time. 

The bonzes in Cambodia enjoy great privileges; 
they are exempted from public work, military ser¬ 
vice, and taxes—in a w'ord, from all civil duties. 
They cannot raise actions at law', and they give 
W'itness only by conventional sign.s. In ca.«es of 

J The Annatnese have natnoH for ciffht.v-ribie varieties. 

a Droiiiiced l\v the tntjl (BoraamtJijlabellijcrrnis, Murray). 

» Prdli (Bunn, bknra})., (Jhani bara, Jav. In-a, Siam, phrab ; 
cf. Skr. vara) I 8 an honorific title placed before the names of 
diviiiitieH and kinirs 


crime or very serious fault (fornicati<in, use of fer- 
numted drinks, etc.), the monastery hands the 
oflemlcr over to the secular power. The life of 
the bonzes in occupieil w'ith jirayer and the instruc¬ 
tion of the young, 'riu'v suhsist by means of 
voluntary alms, and take only tw-o meals a day, 
between sunrise and midday. Very gentle, toler¬ 
ant, and, as a rule, pure in their live.s, they are 
much lespected, and no one would dare to prepare 
a meal without laying aside a share for them. 

The name of ddn ci, ‘ religious women,’ ‘ nuns,’ is 
given to certain girl.s or married w'omcn, who, after 
a form of taking of vows, w'ear white clothes, and 
live near the monasteries, in the most saintly w'ay 
possible, rendering such services to the monks as 
can he performed outside the monasteries. Some 
wddow'H, in order to show their deep sorrow, even 
submit themselves to this life for three years, which 
calls forth great regard for them. 

( 2 ) Monasteries, temples, and pagodas. —These 
arc far from equal in magnificence to the Brahmani- 
cal temple.s of the ancient Khirn'Ts, The only .stone 
temples, and the most beautiful oric.s, are some 
rather small, ancient Bialimanical temples which 
have, not been used as sucli for ceiitunes. 'fhe 
monastery (wCit) is nearly ahvays in flic middle of 
a park planted with Fieus reUgitmi and other large 
trees. Behiml the pagoda there tiro small thatelied 
cells, or koth (Skr. knti), w lieie the monks live ; in 
front is the suUt (Pali .sd/d —Skr. Mia, ‘ liall’), a 
luhlic hall w hich is used both as a meeting-place, 
or monks and peojde and as a .she.lter for trave.llei .s. 
The pagodas, [iropeily so called (prdh nfalr—>>ki. 
lubara, ‘monastery’), or temples contMining a 
statue (frequently a huge one) of Buddha, are 
built oil small terraces or nictanguliu ])latforms, 
su}»ported by thick walls, and esjiecndly by strong 
inside pilluis of carved wood, and fee^ily lighted 
I by a f<*w nairow' windows. They are es]te(*ially 
distinguished by tlu‘ elegance and lightness of their 
storeyed or sloping roofs, the corners of which end 
in a finial in the shajie of the reared-un tail of a 
.“eriicMt or diiif^on. Some pagoda.s, ami particu¬ 
larly that of Udong, are covered w'itli earthenware 
painted with fine artistic efleet. 'I’lie entrance, 
W'ith very few' excejitions, is on the eastern side. 
The inteiior of the jiagoda is adorned with mural 
paintings lepiesenting various l(‘gen(lary .scenes, 
and contains a profusion of Eiiiopean petroleum 
lamps hunji msir the altnr of (he Buddha, whose 
statue IS gilded. A wooden puljiit, supjiorted liy 
garudas, c.onipletes the furniture of the pagoda. 

liesides the temjiles there are sometimes vethy 
(I*nli r/ir//yrt=Skr. ehailya, ‘ moiiuimuit,’ ‘shiine’), 
laige hell-shaped structures of diieil hriek W'liich 
contain the ashes of great and saintly jieople. 

ii. BllAHMANl.SM. —Brahmanism, which pre 
vailed in Cambodia for such a long time, could 
not di.sapfiear Avithout leaving material and moral 
survivals, in the first rank of which we must 
mention the. ruins, sometimes very magnifieent, of 
the ancient temjdes (Angkor Wat, Angkor Thom, 
etc.), the remains of Brfihmanieal statues, the 
/tw 7 o,.y w’hieh are .still found in Bmldlii.st temples, 
and the caste of bnkus, or prdni (-—Skr. brdhuuina), 
also called barohet (Skr. puruluta, * household 
priest ’). 

( 1 ) Tiakus. — Although it is still difficult to give a 
saiisfactoiy etymology of the wind baku, it seems 
certain that tin* bakus, are direct diiscendants of 
tlie ancient Brahmans. The title harokit {vuro~ 
fata) marks tiieir functions a.s palace-cliaplaiiis. 
'I’he caste of bakas includes from nine hundred to 
a thou.vand male person.s. Obliged formerly to 
marry' only among themselves, the bakus at the 
jiresent day may' marry a woman of any race 
w'liatever. but they do not readily marry outside 
their caste. Although they are Buddliists like 
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the other (’anihodians, they are distin^?uis]ie<l from 
them hy eertain obBervaiutes and real jnivilej^es, 
the relies of their former ]>o\>er. Thj)y still render 
a very marked eult to Vi^nn and to Siva, ami have 
not the same scruphis uh the bonzes about killing 
any animal, or eansing it to be killed. On the 
othei haml, they are bound to perform all sorts of 
purifiealions ; tlit'y c.annot touch any cooking or 
table utensil without covering their hands with a 
cloth to avoid defilement, and they d<i not willingly 
eat of any dishes exei'jd tliose j»rej>ared at their 
homes, unless fihey have made sure that the jierson 
who has j)repared thorn has been well purified 
])reviously. 'I'he bftkus w'ear their hair long, and, 
rathei than give up the custom, they prefer never 
to become officials. Forty years ago all bnkus 
wiire exempted from taxes and public w'orks; 
gradually the kings cut down these ])rivi- 
leges for tin* good of tlieir treasury. In case of 
misdemeanour or crime, hakus may be brought 
only be.loie their peers. In the case of a capital 
crime, the bajeu is not executed, but is exiled to 
a distant province umler supervision ; if he is 
sentenced to the chain, he receives it from 
the head of the caste, and sullers his term of 
imprisonment in the house of one of the other 
bnkns. 

'riie bnkus are exeinjited from the law w'hieh 
adjudges as perpetual servants of the king all the 
iw’ins born in the kingdom, and, if any one of 
them dies childless, his profiertv goes to the 
corporation, and not, as is usual, to the royal 
treHsiiry. They may marry jirin^’csso.s. One of 
their chiefs in the burlesque festival of mdkh 
(=Skr. maghn)^ the 11th Intiai month, w’hich 
corresponds to Jan.-h'eh., use<l to become king 
of Mftkh, and for three days enjoyed the sem¬ 
blance of royalty, and the very ajuireciable privi¬ 
lege of receiving the revenues of the kingdom 
during that time. Norodom (=:Skr. Narottamn.)^ 
the predeces.sor of the present king, did away with 
this curious emstom, hut the seven or eight great 
dignitaries of the bnkus still receive annually all 
the traditional presents -bullaloos, rice, etc.—from 
one of the great provinces of the kingdom. There 
is a belief deeply rooted in the popular mind, 
although not inscribed in any act, that, in the case 
of extinction of the di^eiit royal line, the bnkus 
have a right to the throne in prefereimc to distant 
members of the royal family. The bnkus claim 
that these privileges are nothing in comparison 
w'ith those wdiich they formerly enjoyed. TJie 
bnkus are obliged to take charge, in turn, of the 
Br&limanical statuettes, and the palladium of 
Caniluxlia (the Prdh Khan) —the sacred sword pre¬ 
served in a building adjoining the royal palace. 
They are all qualified to share in this, hut whereas 
the majority among them practise agriculture or 
commerce in order to live, their seven or eight 
chiefs, with {lompous titles of Sanskrit origin, are 
the barohits {purohita)^ or royal chaplains, and the 
only real priests of Cambodia. 

It 18 the hakuft who offer the lustral water in sea-ahells to the 
kinff during the great New Year festival, and, in his absence, 
theuQHelves wash the Drahiiianical idols. It is they who, during 
the coronation-festivaL, at the cutting of the fore-locks of 
princes, and at the great water-iestivals, play the principal 
part. Tiiey also present the lustral water to the king on the 
occasion of the celebrations of his birthday. In case of war, 
they perform on the king the ritual aspersion of 'water of 
victory,' some drops of which they throw also on each army 
corps to ensure their success; they follow the king in the field, 
carrying with them the sacred sword, the gift of Indra, and the 
Br&hnianical idols. This explains how the worshipped weapon 
happened on two occasions (1812 and 1840) to fall into the hands 
of the conquering Annauiese. They also consecrate the water of 
the oath wnich every mandarin must drink when entering upon 
his duties and at tne coronation of every new soverei^. 

Being the guardians of ail purity, the bakus, standing at the 
top of a specially constructed platform, at every official entry 
of a new white elephant into Phnom Pdnh, sprinkle it with 
lustral water, in order to purify it from the defilements of the 


forest. When one of the king’s wives hec omi-s iiregnatu, the 
come and put a gold chain, Itie gilt of ihe king, round 
her neck, and reciteehainis oier it It will then (ireserve her 
from tile ueeidenfs of itri'gnancy. The new mot lier keeps l.hla 
chain evei aftcrwariis, as u sign of honour and tertility. 

(2) (Skr. avlinrijn, ‘teacher’). — Heluw the 

bnkus we niiglit rank the drdrs, who very often 
take l.hcir iilaee in the midst of the family for the 
euttiiig of the foie-loek, and M’ho are lay-devotee;^, 
versed in theology and traditions, ii reproach able 
in their mode of life, and ludd in veneration by the 
people for their knowledge and tlieir holiness. 

iii. I’of'UhAK itKhioioN. — Although all the 
Cambodians are very mueb attached to Buddhism, 
a very pure and very strict religion is not to be 
expected of them. Tlic mass of the people, besides 
the cult which theyreiidei to the Biuhlha, wor.sldp 
Brabmauical relics jireserved by the bnkus or kept 
ill certain pagodas, without realizing what the 
words imply. All their .superstitious J)iety is 
directed in tlie first ]>lac(* (o the good or evil spirits 
ami genii who animate all space. Under Buddlii.st 
names, so far as the bonzes and the very small 
minority of learned iiuui (^\ho try to identity these 
genii ^\ith the [ — Skr. ‘ glio.sts,’ the 

yukkh{=\*h\\ ynkkha, Skr. ynksn}, ‘ogres,’the rdc, 
set I —Skr. rdjn simhn], ‘ tahulous lions,’ the krdth 
[ = Skr. garud(t\, ‘mythical birds,’ and the n&k 
[ = Skr. udgn], ‘fabulous serjients’ of India) are 
I'oticerned, tlie people uneousciously perjietuate 
the aboriginal cult - primitive Aiiimisin. It is this 
religion of very inferior ideas that dominates their 
whole daily hie. 

(1) Ndk td .—In the first rank of good spirits 
must he placed the udk in, who .seem to he local 
tutelary divinities, set apart, the Klimfers say, hy 
j’rah In (Indra) to guard a particular portion of 
land, or a eertain mountain, river, or tree. Ac¬ 
cording to some, the ndk td would corresjiond to 
the Hindujtuffi.v {mnues). They dwell in the fine 
old tree.s which nohodwould dare to cut down, 
and wdiich arc called ansd srok, ‘ the trunks, the 
rooks of the country.* There is always one for 
each province, and sometimes one for each village. 
H is under the canopy of their foliage that the 
]ieopIe come to woiship the spirit, wdio can take 
the most diverse forms -a stone, a strangely shaped 
root, the ruins of a Bralimanieal .statue, etc. The 
ndk td ari. involved in cases of serious illness, 
(i^ndemlcR, prolonged drought, or too heavy rain- 
fallrt. The oblations which they love are of three 
Kinds: ofl'erings of living animals, which, in the 
name and presence of the ndk td, are given their 
liberty; ofl’erings of food ; and sacrifices of living 
ariimals. In the last case the hufhilo or ox chosen 
is slaughtered in tlie niiilst of a large assembly of 
the people, who terniinat.e the festival with a meal 
and rejoicings. At the installation of a governor 
in his new province a bufl’alo is ahvays sacrificed 
to the ndk td. In this case the animal is killed 
with great cruelty, its neck being sawn for a long 
time, as the duration and intemsity of its bellowing 
are signs of prosperity for the new governor. 

In former times the ndk td had to be honoured by more cruel 
offeringB, for in certain provinces of Oambodia, about 184U, it 
was the custom to sacrifice to them those who had been con¬ 
demned to death. And even at the present day, persons who 
have been condemned to death are executed in the presence of 
the ndk td of the province to which they belong; they thus 
become offerings to the spirit os well os victims punished for 
their misdeeds. In this there is very probably a reminiscence 
of human sacrifice. 

{2) Ardk .—Alongside of the ndk td we find the 
Ardic ( = Pali arakkfia-dev>ntd, ‘tutelary deities’), 
good spirits, or tutelary genii, who dwell in trees 
or in houses, and take special care of individuals. 
The drdk seem to be the human ancestors, as the 
ndk td are the Divine ancestors. The drdk of the 
family is nearly always a relative or friend long 
dead, who has constituted himself the protector of 
the group loved hy him. He is the best and the 
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moRt precioufi of the ddn td ( = ancestors, in the 
sense of grarulfathers) of his The ardk is 

invoked especially in cases of illness, as this is 
almost alwava, in the eyes of the Khmers, the 
work of evil spirits. Then a kru ( = Skr. gttru^ 
* spiritual preceptor’) is called in, i.e. a sorcerer, 
male or female, who gets into close cuiiiiimnion 
with the druk of the sick jierson, causes him to 
become incarnate in himself, and, armed with his 
power, asks who is the evil sjiirit that is torturing 
the patient. Tlien, to the sound of songs and a 
small hand, he exorcizes it by snraying rice-wine 
that he has in his mouth over tne patient in very 
minute drops. I’lie patient is also slightly pricked 
or gashed, in order to chase away his tormentor. 
Every year, in .Ian.-Feb.-March, a great festival 
in honour of the drdks takes jilace. It is called 
bVh rdn, ‘the exaltation of the shod.’* To this 
feast the kru gathers all his pupils, i.e. all the 
clients cured by him, and in their presence tie 
proceeds to call up all the drdks, and becomes 
possessed liy these spirits, with much stamping 
and a lit of hysterics, which is apt to infect hi.s 
audience. Blossoms from the frangiyiaui tree 
(Pluvie.ria alba, l^inn.) are ollered to the drdkx. 
Many ot the (hunhodians have really no other cult 
than that of their drak. 

(3) Prdy, khni6c pr&y.—Ndk id and drdk have a 
hard task in combating the evil spirits, or jady. 
I^erhap.s l.he most dreaded are the khm6c prdy, 
‘ wicked dead,’ and, among these khmdr, w^omen 
who have di<‘<l in childbed. 'J'liese, hidden in the 
trees, frighten people hy laughing and liy throw ing 
stones, and try to make them mad, or (o kill them. 
The woods are also inhabited by elves, who are 
snpjiosed to cause incurable diseases among men. 

(4) LWisnd ,—The Cambodians must also beware 
of peoide who have died a violent death, tlie hiiisac 
(=Fafi pisdcha, Skr. piMlcha, ‘goblin’), fami.shed 
souls, stripfied of everything, w ho return from the 
hells to demand food, and, if any one refuses to 
pay heed to them, take revenge by inflicting all 
sorts of evils on him. 'I’liey are ayiyieased by the 

lacing of rice and other food for them among the 

rushwood, while tlie prdy will not acceyit ofleriiigs 
uule.ss they are laid on a winnowing fan. 

(6) Snu'^r .—Tliere are also terrible wer-wmlves, 
male and female, known by the. name of sruir. 
Sometimes these are, according to Aymonier,** ‘ men 
w'ho, as the result of certain magical ineant^tions, 
are endoweil with special jiowcrs and j)ropertie.s, 
e.g. being able to swallow dishes. In order to 
deprive these wer-wolves of their power it is 
necessary to strike them with a hook on the 
shoulder.’ Sometimes they are women, who, 
aftei being ruldieil, voluntarily or involuntarily, 
w'ith oil consecrated hy a sorcerer, lose their 
reason and flee t<» the woiids, where, after seven 
days, they change into wild tigre.s.ses, unless a 
man skilled in soicery, and rubbed with the same 
oil, gi\es them a knock on the head with a bar, 
while repeating magical words, and brings them 
hack to reason. 

(6) Sorcerers, sorreirssrs, and soothsayers. —7’Iie 
popular religion of the Kllnl^^s, by its vei”y char¬ 
acter, implies helii'f alike in magic, astnilogy, and 
the most minute performances in order to liiid out 
whether the ajipareiitly simplest action in daily 
life does not run the risk of being unluekj^ 
Wizards and soolhsaj^ers are the indisyiensnlile 
priests of the popular leligioii of the Cambodians. 
A distinction is drawm between the soreerer-sooth- 
savers, dp thindp, who foretell destinies ami days, 
sell philtres and charms, and make use of spells 
either Irorii wii'kediiess or avarice, and the 

1 Thin festival Is always held In a temporary shed, specially 
built for thf (lurpose 

* In CoeluHchou frani;ai$e, itvl. 188 . 


medicine-sorcerers, or kru ( = Skr. gur^i), who add 
to these many gifts those of curing and exorcizing, 
and thus being able to counteract the w'icked 
power of the dp thmdp. These tw^o kinds of 
oflices may be filled iiidiflerently by sorcerers or 
.sorcere.sses (wi thtudp). To cause a person to fall 
ill, or die, they have several processes: hy means 
of incantations they transform a bufl'alo skin and 
some grains of riee, or some shavings of wood, into 
a huge black beetle, or into worms which enter 
the stomach of tiie victim, cause him to become 
ill, and kill him, unless a more skilful sorcerer 
intervenes to save him. Areca nuts, and certam 
pratdl, or tubers, after ooiijuratioriH by the sorcerer, 
also cause a slow and most painful death to the 
person who touches them. Two human skulls, 
w’liose ujijier parts have been removed, placed one 
upon the other (top to toji), and secretly laid (after 
cei tain incantations) under the bed of a man wlio 
is jierfectly well, have equally disastrous results. 
The Horeerers also cast spells over people hy means 
of a little wax figure which they prick with a 
needle at the spot wdiere tliey wush to afl'etit the 
person against whom they have a grudge. On the 
other hand, they sell jirotective amulets and hive- 
pliiltres, or khndr, small phials of baked earth tilled 
with consecrated oil, winch st'ciire tlie favour of 
the king, success at jihiy, or with women, for the 
man who is rubbed W'ltli it. 

(7) Ghouls or sorv.v.rtsses. —Lastly, there are the 
srh dp, a kind ot ghouls or sorcen'sses, some of 
whom iHHtonie so inv’olimtarily, and others as a 
result of studying magic. At night their head.s, 
aeconijianied only by the alimentary canal, wandei 
about to feed on excrements, in search of which 
they will even look among the intestines of peo})U* 
W'ho are asleep. Keeognizablc by their liloodshot 
and haggard eyes, these ghouls can throw a sjiell 
over any one l>y merely wishing it, and on this 
account they are dreaded far more than the sor¬ 
cerers. If a srU dp is denounced in a village, 
either the authorities condemn her to a }ienalty 
—exile or death according to the gravity of 
her alleged misdeeds—or the inhahitaiits of the 
village themselves destroy her. The same fate 
was lorinerly sliared by some of the thmdp, 

5- Medicine.—It is natural tliat in the state of 
minil above described the doctor in serious cases i.s 
alw'ays the kru {=:Skr. guru), or sorcerer-doctor. 
As regards the (loctor, properly so called, or krv 
p<*t, hiH whole science is summed up in the know 
ledge of Bim]des, tlie combination of inediciiies, 
and the recitation of mantras (‘charms’) at the 
time of administration. His medicine hooks are 
merely treatises similar to the ancient A 
incliuiing, besides a few clinical refeiences, a great 
many very complicated formulas of medicaments, 
followed by their method of administration and 
prepaiatioii, according to the synijitoin.s of the 
various kinds of diseases. Medical skill is gener¬ 
ally trausinittcd from father to son, but sometimes 
practitioners instruct in their art intelligent young 
men, who then become their disciples. Like the 
Chinese, they attach great iiniiortance to the 
examination of the pulse in the diagnosis of 
diseases, and think that the latter are due to 
the evil winds that circulate thioiigh the W'hole 
•system of mankind. Their medicinc.sare borrowed 
from all countries, hut consist chiefly of vegetable 
species. Various kinds of Stryrhnos, the Cannabis 
tndira, the Datura, the ganihogc, the rayed aniseed 
{Ilhritwi anisatum), etc., are extensively used. The 
horn of a stag or a rhinoceros, an elephant’s tooth, 
pangolin scales, etc., are supposed to be efficacious 
in smallpox and certain feveis. Bezoars and gall¬ 
stones are reputed febrifuges. The medicines vary 
according to the part of the body where the disease 
starts, the builu of tlie person, and the day on 
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which he ia to drink the potion. In a case of 
dysentery, one is adviae<l to cut the bark of the 
ji(m (?) on the tree itself, at a height a little 
above that of the navel of the invalid. In heart 
disease a <lecoction of the lieart of ebony wood and 
iron wood, or a decoction of ivory and j)lough- 
share, is pre.scribed. Eagle-wood is reganled as 
being e.specially pleasing to the spirits. In external 
maladies the part affected is rubbed with it; in 
internal, the sides of the vessel containing the 
potion to be drunk. Massage, pinching the skin, 
and the use of inoxas are extensively resorted to. 
Surgery is not practised. In fratJtures, co-aptation 
is never attempted ; but care is taken simjdy to 
keej) the dislocated limb in place by ingenious 
splints of straight bamboo blades covered witli 
carefully kneaded potter’s clay. Before ad¬ 
ministering any medicine whatever, the physi¬ 
cians invoke Dkanmintariy the physician of the 
gods. The doctor ia never paid until after a cure, 
and he almost invariably receives live arms’ i 
lengths of white cali<‘o, four betel leaves, some 
areca, four handfuls of cooked rice, and a wax- ' 
candle stuck on a slice of bamlioo-trunk. 

(1) Sfnallpox. —All that ia done ia to place some 
amulets beside the patient, and lay him on 
banana-leaves near which a liri; i.s kept burning. 
Care ia taken to avoid speaking of itchineaa, mats 
are not shaken before him, so that ho may avoid 
scratching himself, and a u'hite linen cloth is laid 
beside him to make his fnistules whiten by sym¬ 
pathetic magic. The medical formularies do, 
indeed, include remedies for the different stages 
and accidents of smallpox, but they are seldom 
employed. 

(2) Phthisis .—Consumptives are never cremated, 
but buried, with a piece of broken earthenware on 
their laces, so that the evil spirit which is in them 
may not pass to their children. They are not 
exliumed in order to be burned until several years 
have elapsed, and then onh if none of their heirs 
has sutleied from the terrible disease. 

(3) Births. —The.se take place with the help of 
matrons. In cases of difficult delivery a sjiecial 
tiotion is administcreil, and areca, betel, prepared 
Detel-quids, and fragrant joss-sticks are offered 
to the ‘ god of medicine,’ after which the mid¬ 
wife recite.s viantrns. If a woman dies without 
being delivered during the 7th, 8 th, or 9th month 
of pregnancy, this is believed to be due to the 
vengeance of the prdjf ; she and her fetus become 
dreaded ghosts. When a miscarriage takes place, 
the Koreeier is hurriedly called. He puts the 
fetus in nn eartheinvare jar, and, armed with a 
sword in his right hand, with which he threatens 
the jar in order to prevent the evil spirit of the 
fetus from coming out, goes to the nearest stream, 

ronounces imprecations, breaks the jar with a 
low of the sword, and leaves everything in the 
water. Usually, however, the sorcerer makes a 
pretence of this ceremony, hiiles the fetus, which 
IS Huppo.sed to be animated by a spirit as intelli- 

£ ent as it is powerful, ioasts it over a hre isolated 
y seven cotton threails stretched round the 
hearth, coats it with soot and varnish, and sews 
it into a little bag which he will always carry with 
him. Henceforward he w'ill su<*ceed in all his 
enterprises, and in cases of danger his hin prdy, 
‘son of the spirit’ (the name pven to the fetus 

? (repared in this way), who I'onsider.s him now as a 
ather, saves his adoptive parent by his warnings. 
The adoptive father is obliged merely to give a 
few grains of rice at each meal to the spirit, who 
otherwise would take flight, thinking himself 
badly treated. This belief has such a strong hold 
on tlie mind of the Cambodians, that sometinics, 
we are told, sorcerers, or simply bold men, come, 
three days after the burial, to the grave of a 


woman who has died with c.hild, to demand from 
her and take the fetus ivhich is still in her womb, 
in order to make a kdn prdy of it by means of the 
above-mentioned ceremony. 

Faith in the 8U)>ernaturaI power of the fetue led (orinerI.v, 
and apparently utill leads (but only in quite exceptional cases, 
which arc rightly rejfarded as crimes punishable by lawX to 
unnatural acts. The t>ower of the fetus is specially (ireat when 
It is the first child of a couple married for the first time. In 
order to g^et fioHsession of sucli a fetus, the husband used to ask 
his wife, as if in Jest, about the fifth or sixth month of preg¬ 
nancy, for the possession of the future child. If the woman 
entered Into the ]oke, and replied, without thinking, ‘ It is 
yours,' the husband would lead the unfortunate woman to a 
secluded sjiol and kill her in order to get the fetus, which, 
when cooked and blackened as by the sorcerer, rendered him 
henceforward invulnerable and successful in his smallest under¬ 
takings. This det-estable practice must have been fairly wide¬ 
spread, for, even at tlie present day, in a case of first pregnancy, 
the parents of the woman, with whom as a rule the young 
couple live, anxiously and constantly watch the shortest 
absence of the future mother. 

6. Astronomy and astrology. —At one time as¬ 
tronomy was held in great honour in Cambodia, 
where special expert.^, the ndk hdrn (Skr. hard ; 
cf. Ur. <ipa), ‘ astronomers,’ ‘ soothsayers,* deter¬ 
mined the solar and lunar eclipses, noted the 
variations of temperature, and fixed the calendars. 
At an early period these studies took the form of 
a.strology, and treatises on this subject are plenti¬ 
ful in (-ambodia. At the present day, hdras, 
headed by two respected and well-remunerated 
chiefs, are connected with the roj^al jialace, and 
each year comyiose a calendar or Sf'nikrnn (Skr. 
sankrdnti, ‘ jiassage of the sun or other planetary 
body from one zodiacal sign to another ’), including 
—liesides the usual particulars, such as eras, 
eclipses, etc.—predictions about rain and fine 
weather, or the returns of the crops, etc. The 
Khmers a])j)ly to tliem to learn the best time for a 
marriage, the naming of a cliihl, u journey, the 
building of a liouse, the success of an enterprise, 
illness and its issue., the S(!x of an unborn child, 
the next betrothal, war and jicttee, ram and fine 
weather, etc., all of which the /td/vi.? determine quite 
readily by consulting tablets similar to tlie M^alay 
kotikns. Moreovei, by means of formulae and 

irayers, they can prevent tlie evil effects which they 
oretell. Among tlic common people the htWas are 
called krv mol, ‘ the teachers who see,’ for, in¬ 
dependently ol the official astrologers of the king’s 
palace, thcie are other hdras scattered throughout 
the whole kingdom. 

The belief in Im^ky and unlucky days exists 
in Cambodia a.s in the neighbouring countries. 
Friday, for instance, is regarded by everybody as 
a particularly lucky day for putting on new clothes 
for the first time, or finishing a jiiece of work which 
has been begun ; this day is cho.sen for cutting the 
thread of a woviui piece of cloth. 

Eclipses are attributed, as in India, to Kahn ;' 
hence the expression m {=rdhu) rdp edn, ‘the 
uionsf,er i.s seizing the moon ’ = * there is an eclipse 
of the moon.’ At the time of an eclipse, monks 
and briktt.'i assemble at the royal palace, where, in 
anticipation of a possible catastrojihe, which an 
ecli[)sc may produce, the king is purified and gives 
ahuiidaiit alms. On the other hand, sliaving a 
child’s top-knot of liair at this time ensures good 
fortune for him. I’regnant women render worship 
to Kahu, to prevent their future children from 
Wing delormeil or weakly. In the same way, 
if an eclipse occurs, the pillars which have been 
set up for the building of a hou.se mii.st immedi¬ 
ately be placed on the ground ami covered so 
as t« be iiidden from the eclip.se. If they were 
used without this precaution, misfortune would 
follow. 

7 . Superstitions and various beliefs. ™(1) Natural 
objects.— (’ambodians aM*iilic powers either 
benoiicent or dangerous to almost all natural ob- 

1 This belief is freneral in the Far Fast. 
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^ectH ; hence the reverence umi fear wliich tliey 
inspire, and tlie (•,(»inj)li(;at,ed rites and jiraetices to 
which they ^ive rise 

Dew (annf)'rn) \h Riij)poHPfl to vi%'if.ving Duriiiu the dry 
•eaenn, foj; jin-dirtH an • jiulcmir KoMliriK the wind would 
oauHe ulcerH, tuinourH, or liiimjis Pre historic obJectH of Htone 
or hone (Khm katn runhUi, ‘ thunder-bolLs') are rejrarded aa 
hnn^finj; j^'oocl fortune, eHjieeiall\ flint axes, winch are carefully 
preHerved m (he hoiiHf* Trees whose roots Hprearl under the 
house hnnjr h.id luck to it When one wiHhes tti jf^t in niarnarre 
a virffin, and not a licentioiiH woman or u widow, he inuht oiler 
hurls to the Pudrlhfi, and not full-blown Howere on w'liich the 
hceM have iilrearh .»li'„diled The tlrst fruit of a tree must 
never he jfaftnTisI, tor fear it ahnuld hear no more, and the 
people ahoiild he rairefiil not to heat down the nextcroji with a 
tluii httiiihoo pole, lest lieiieelorth the tree may produce fruit 
as thin as the pole Indian hem]! (kandhA) muHl he gathered 
with launhiiit: and jeMtiiiK, and feitfriing the intoxication it ih 
to cuuBe, in order Ui preserve its full power The cotU>n-plant 
(ibmhaf.) and the hatiihoo (roH<h) should alwuvs he planted far 
from the houwe ; else, as soon as they have (frown lusher than 
the hut, the^ would like, in order to show their (fratitude, to 
serve as funeral ciishion and inattiii(f for those who planted 
them. So the youii(f peofile alwa^’s leave the work of planting 
them to an old man, who puts helow’ wind he has just planted a 
(iiece of jar or earthenware and savs to the tree: ‘ Do not 
think of taking me until this pfitsherd has rotted!* The 
tamarind (nni/nV) and the frangijiani tree (ioyjijm) possess 
(Kiwerfiil virtues, so it is unluck\ to sec them growing too near 
the house A stick of tamarind-wood allows its owner to 
wander fearlessly during the night under the protection of 
the prAv A box, or the ttiiger-hoard of a musical instruiiient, 
made from the heart of a Ijxniarind or frangipani tree, serves 
to gam the love of women and the favour of the king. A 
knife-handle made from the wood of a tamarind which has 

rowii near a house would lead the pmv of the tamarind to 

evour the fetus m the womb of the mistress of the house, and 
make all her pregnancies miscarry So married men keep 
this tree at a distance from their Ijoubch. The knki (Hojiea 
denlftata, Ilanre), the king of trees, must be planted only hv 
kings or bonzen. When others carry off a cartload of this 
precious wood, they must first invoke the spirits, and light 
some sweet-scented rods on the beam of the cart 

Although the tiger (kla) is verj- much dreaded by the Cam¬ 
bodians, who heheve his whiskers to he a strong )ioiRon, and 
regard his ajipearance in a village as a sign of coming cpi- 
demic», the elephant (datfirth) is greatly revered, espceially the 
white elephant {(larprh aa), which is ('oiisidered us an un¬ 
rivalled hringer of good fortune—an idea which is held also h> 
neighbouring peoples, since, at the tune when Cainhudia was 
the vassal of Hiam and Annam, it hud to give to its two 
suzerains all the elephants of that colour caught in its terri¬ 
tory. The FVench intervention has secured for it the fret* <lis- 
posal of these venerated animals The Khni^rs, like the Mala.i s 
of Java, absolutely refuse to kill the luonkey (svd)or to eat its 
flesh ; they show great di8plca.sure on seeing it hunted hj' 
Kuropeans' The kfiM poa, ‘ serjient bison ’ (Bos gaurim, IJ 
Smith), IS considered to be verj redoubtable. The Khmdrs 
think that it feeds on serpents, which it kills hy squirting its 
saliva on them. A ring made from a khhfi's liorn is an antidote 
against reptiles’ biles. Care must he taken, however, not to 
gather the hairs of Its head, which sting us dangerously as 
serpents. The bones of a hare (tonmi) which has died a natural 
death are U8*‘d in the preparation of powerful spells. IlufTaloes 
(kraM^g) sltkI oxen (kfl) which, on entering or leaving their field, 
scrape up the earth, and throw it m the direction of the field, 
foretell good fortune for their master; hut if they throw it in 
the opi^iosite direction it is a sign of adversity, and the master 
must get rid of them. The goose (kniian) should be reared 
only hy well-to-do people. To the poor it would bring an 
increase of wretidiedness. Little chickens with curly feathers 
(mdn 6f) should he reared only by a man who, without aji- 
parent cause, has lost several children, hy way of a preserx'ative 
lor the coming children ; or hv a man in intimate relationship 
with the nrak, in order to he offered in sacnfii'e to them. The 
kite (kMM) hovering over a house signifies misfortune, and 
warns the family to abandon it. The same thing is foretold 
hy the entrance unawares of 1.he little palm-tree rat (Scivrus 
patmarum, kdip-prAk). When a Iar(^e butterfly (rn/ arpbd) 
('oines flying into a house, it is a had oiucii; a grasshopiier 
(kanddp), on the other hand, on the thatch of the roof foretells 
a piece of luck. The crow (kaitk), according to the direction of 
Its cry, foretells the return of an absent one, or a reverse of 
fortune. Cranes (kr&l, rondl) flving and crying in a flock aliove 
a village denote that there w’lll soon be some love-escapades 
among the ^firls. The cry of the lUa silk (‘screech-owl’), a 
nocturnal bird of prey, and that of the khlth rrak (Stnx 
fUimmed) foretell death. 

(‘2) Vnnnus ottjects .—A winnowing-fan cannot be made by an 
unmarried man without bringing him misfortune. The person 
who carelessly sits down on a winnowing-fan will later lose 
his way in the woods. Although cracked metal objects, e.g. 
gongs, must never be kept in the house, but have to be thrown 
away, a curse would fall on the person who threw a worn-out 
cauldron among the rubbish below the house ; it must be hung 
up in the house or thrown Into the river. A pillow which has 
bmome useless must also be committed to the water, for it is a 
powerful vehicle of misfortune. A broken hearthstone meets 
with the same fate On the other hand, when there is a storm 


or an excessive ruiiifull, a knife is placed among the cinders on 
the hearth Anj one who, when in a fori'igii coimirv, negli¬ 
gently throws aw'ay nihhish, such as a piece of an old worn-out 
garment, lays himself ojien to reverses Again, when one is 
abroad, the water with which the mouth is rinsed must be 
swallowed, or it w'ill facilitate the attack of evil H)iirits To 
veil the face, even inadvertently, with w'hit,** cotton, like the 
deail, or the condemned at the place of exei'iition, is to draw 
down very grave misfortunes. Instruments of torture, stocks, 
fetters, irons, etc., must never be put away in a house or shed, 
hut must lie left in the o{)on air under a tree ; and the execu¬ 
tioner, after beheading a man, must qutekh turn awav his 
eyes, lest some day he he overtaken by the same fate When a 
hunter wishes to secure a good bag, he must, before settuig 
hts net for wild animals, hold a trailiLioiial dialogue with a tall 
tree, on the north side of w'hieh he plaees his net lie himself, 
of course, utters both questions and answers, as he seeks for 
the tree's pcrmissioii to take some of its flock. Then he places 
an offering of bananas at the foot of the tree, sets the trap, and 
retiiniH home, taking care not to shake or break any big 
brunches on the w'u.v If, however, the net remains empty, 
the hunter takes off his clothing and jirctends to hang himself, 
as if by mistake, in the meshes of the net which he has just 
set. After this his hunting is sure to l>e successful. 

The following is a similar superstition In May, on the dav 
he proposes to begin ploughing, the farmer invites a few friends 
to iiib house. lie pubs his oxen to the plough in front of the 
house, after placing on a piece of white cotton beside it a brass 
howl containing water, betel, boiled rice, fish hrmc, a boiled 
chicken, and a bottle of rice-spirit. He sets a portion of tins 
food at each of the tour corners of the plough, and invokes the 
ghosts of his ancestors in these words; ‘ llasien. all ye departed 
ancestors, give us prosperity on tins occasion. Through your 
protection, may our oxen and buffaloes estaipe all diseases, 
and oiir ploughmen all shocks.' The old men in the eompany 
now ilrink the rice-spirit, the young ones eat the food, and 
then work goes forward without mishap. 

During harvest, a reaper must not use a sickle whose handle 
18 made from the horn of a domestic animal, such as a cow or 
a buffalo, as these have already borne their share of toil and 
fatigue in ploughing. Any one who neglects this rule will 
bring trouble on himself. When the proprietor of a stable 
means to castrate a hull or a buffalo, he must first warn the 
animal by tellingiit not to think that he )>erforms this opera¬ 
tion capriciously, hut with good reason, and then beg it not t.o 
bear him a grudge either in this nr in aiiv future life. The 
operation is preceded by a sacrifice to Prdfi Pimukur (Skr. 
yUnakarrnnn), the spirit of all mdustrieb Immediately after 
the operation, two men throw to each other, over the animal, 
first a pumpkin and then a cock three times each, saying : ‘ He 
as big as this pumpkin, and return to your stuhio regularly in 
the evening ; r>e as fleet as this cock, and know your dwelling- 
place as he doea’ If the pumpkin or the cock falls to the 
ground during these motions, this presages the death of the 
animal in question 

(.’1) Metaimrfihoais .—The Khmfers, like the Aiinamese, believe 
in the transmutation of species uiirl in nietamorphusis. Thus 
the fresh-water tortoise (xnnf/ini) may spring from a heap of 
worms which have collected during rain. Sometimes the 
snake (autM) is liorn from bindweed (trbs), which grows lieside 
water, and can then change itself into a skdr, a kind of brown 
weasel The Cambodians believe also that nocturnal birds, 
such as choughs, owls, screech-owls, are burn from the four 
material sulistanccs of the dead—blood, flesh, hone, impurities 
We have already noticed fg 4. lii, (.'>)) that certain women, after 
being rubbed with oil from a magic vial, are changed in seven 
days into tigresses. 

8. Festivals. —Indolent, pay, carelcns, and very 
religious, the Cambodians are extremely fond of 
fe.stivala. Moat of these aaaiitiie to-day a tlistinctly 
Buddhiat charatder, although it is po-saible to lin'd 
in some of them quite a diiferent origin, douhtloss 
aboriginal. 

(a) The following are the chief periodical re- 
ligioua festival.s :— 

(1) T/imy (thn\'ol ^hnam^ ‘ Festival of tlie entrance 
into the year,’ takes place in the firat month of 
tlie Cambodian year (15th March-'15th April). 
The featival laata three or seven days ; it recalls 
the New-year feativals of the West. 

On the first day the pagiida undergoes a thorough cleansing 
both outside and inside. Then eight phiium, or heaps of sand, 
are raised ui honour of the davata (Khm. t^poda), or protecting 
deities. On the second day the faithful fiock together, dressed 
in their best clothes, and laden with fine sand, sweet-smelling 
Joss-stickB, and tapers. They make an offering of the wands 
and tapers to Buddha in the temples, and then march in pro¬ 
cession round the pagoda, scattering their sand on each of the 
phnom. The whole night is spent in singing, playing, and 
dancing within the precincts, so that they may be able to keep 
watch over the mounds, as in the fiopular estimation any 
damage done to them w'ould lead to great misfortunes by 
driving away tfpoda or tivodas. On the third day the women 
come, carrying provisions and kitchen utensils, and install 
themselves in the enclosure, not of the pagoda this time but 
of Uie monastery, to prepare the present destined (or the 
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monks, and the d^hea for their own families to oonsiiinr. 
Fiom ei<rht until eleven o'olook in the morning, set pra.Aers are 
said l)^ the homes in the hnlliantl.N illiinimed iia^foda, before 
all the fiinetionaries and the people. When these are i»er- 
formed, the bonzes hoiwk outside to receive the presents of the 
laity, and, after offering the first of their rice to the uniinals 
and birds, partake of a meal in public, which lasts for a quarter 
of an hour The laity eat and play all afternoon in the en¬ 
closure On this day, too, the rich jjivc larffe alms to tin* 
poor. In the evenini' the statue of Huddha is washed, and so 
an the homes and ; in the houses the children and )(nind- 
children respeclfully wash their juiront* and grandparents. 
Ill yiious houHcholdb all sexual relations arc broken olT during 
the first three days of tlie year. For the first seven days no living 
being or ariiinnl may be killed, no busine.ss matter coneludcti, 
all insults or controversies miiat be avoided, neither lies told 
nor hardness shown to anv one, if the year is to be well begun, 
and therefore stand a good chance of also ending well. 

(iJ) Thvd' bon bnmhvo)t phlkkh, ‘ Fe.stival of tht* 
oiilinatioii of a monk’ (Fall bhikkhu)\ (Ji) ThvtV 
bon buinbiws men, ‘ Ftjstival of the ordination of a 
novice’; (4) y/mV bdn siiii prdh, ‘ FeHtival of the 
ertuition of a statue to liiiddha ’; or Thvd* bon hd*k 
prdh Hi t prtih, ‘ Festival of tlie openiiif^ of the 
sacred Prdh ’ {= Buddha). These ceremonieH 

may take plaee only durinj' the 2nd, 3rd, and 4tli 
uioiitlis of Ihe ordinary year, and al.so during the 
."itli month (d an inteicalary year, that is to .say, 
fiom ir»th April to 15th ifuly, or else from 15th 
Ajiril to 15th Auj^ust. 

'I'be first two festivals may laat irom three to nine days, witli 
feasting ami ga'ues at. I.he expense of the parents of the eandi- 
date, who liiiiiself takes onl\ a very jiassive part in the proceed¬ 
ings, whieti end in his ordination. The candidate, dressed in 
white or else in liis best clothes, rides in great pomp on horse* 
hack, preceded 1)\ an orchestra and shaded by a parasol of 
honour, right through the village from his own house to the 
iiioiiasterv amid the joyful cries of the crow'd, in spite of the 
army of Mara {- HI am), Hiiddhu’s enemy, symbolized by a few 
masked figures, who try to Hf,op him on the way. After the 
pratuksi'^n (Skr. y#rad<iA,Kt(ia), or sunwise circumambulation of 
the whole gathering round t.he temple, and a last intervention 
of Mara and his fullowers, the candidate enters and takes his 
place in front of the statue of Uuddha, facing the ordainer, who 
addresses to him the ritual questions, gives iiiin the customary 
adv ice, and consecrates him. The festival for erecting a statue 
to Ihiddha also lasts three days, the first being employed in 
iiiakiiig an eiiclo.sure round the statue and ui pretending to 
sliiive it and to ‘open’its eyes with two long needles. The 
other two days are specially deyoted by the people to the 
w'lirsliip of the statue This festival, being somewtiat rare, 
always attracts main of the faitlifnl and devout. 

(5) A KhiJl rarer fcstivul is the '/'hvd* bdn hmtebh 
senna, ‘ Fesl ival for the buryinj^ of the semd,* whicli 
recalls the layiii}.: of the fouiulation-stone of a 
church in the West. It i.s held only on the occa¬ 
sion of the erection of a new pa^'o<la, or the build- 
in;^ of a new Tiionastery. These semd, or carved 
stones, which serve as the evidences of the in- 
anjvuration ceremony, are nine in number. One 
ol them, the somt kvl, ‘ buried semd,' is placed in a 
hole in the tJi’ound four cubits deen, in front of 
the jiriiicijial altar inside the paj^oua, into which 
the believers have first thrown new clothiiif', 
jewels, f^old, musical instruments, hair, iiann^.M 
of nails, and even a few drojis of their blood. 

The feasl lasts at least three days, during which the crowd 
eat, sing, and rejoice, after inuking the iieccssan offerings of 
food to the bonzes. On the last day, at an auspicious time de¬ 
termined by ttie uMr, tin- bnnzev begin to prav ; and nine mtn, 
at a signal from tliv ih-or, ]ilace the seiua kel in its hole, and 
'•over it up amid cries of joy from the crovvil As soon a.s this 
IS performed, several o(>her men go to place oirtside the {lagoda 
the eight Mk senul, or ‘ leaves of serru) ’— stones carved and 
often hollowed out to form niches, in which the faithful light 
sweet-scented sticks These stones are placed at the four 
••Olliers, and at the middle of the four sides of the uagodu, to 
inrm the pillars of the invisible rampart whufii will defend the 
i.iguda fiom evil spirits and demons The expression ‘eight 
eaves of sevut’ lecullsaii nleal lotus-fiower, of which the setnd 
buried within the pagoda vv»>uld be the heart (alabastruin), and 
(be slik semd the petals. These last also represent the eight 
regions of space 

( 6 ) Thvi)' bdn c6l prdh msd, ‘Festival of the 
beginninjij of the vosd ' (= Pali vas.^, ‘ rainy season ’ 
(ir ‘season of retreat’), take.s place about 1 st July, 
iiud is a time of fastin*;, meilitatiou, and prayer, 
lasting three or four montlis. The faithful bring 
to the monks cuttings of cloths, and an enormous 
candle which has to burn incessantly during the 
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whole time of retreat, under the care of the 
monks. 

(7) Thvd' bdn knn ben (Skr. pinda, ‘ancestral 
cake’), ‘Festival of the ciisttumiry pineht' is the 
teslival of the vCtk id, considered as tlie ancestors 
of the Khmfcrs. 'I'hcy are presented with oll'eriiig^ 
of food. 

( 8 ) Thvd' bun phedm bSn, ‘Fe tival of re-union 
round the pinda, or cake, ollere . to the ance.stors,’ 
is the occa.si<>ii when the fai'iiful bring to the 
pagoda cake.s and delicate f/ods, '\yhicJ), pJaied 
round the altai of Buddha >mM candles and sweet 
smelling rods, ri'joice tlie di(n id, or ancestors ol 
the family, and cuil down lieiiedietions ami pro¬ 
sperity upon its ine.iuhers. 

(9) T/wd' bdn rdn prah, vosd, ‘ Festival of the end 
of the sea.son of letieat,’ i.s celehiated fifteen days 
after the preceding, that is to .say, about, tlie end 
of September. It eonsists of oilenngs of rice to 
the bonzes and the launehmg on tlie iiver of little 
rafts, made from the trunk of the hanuiia tree, 
laden with provisions, zinc coins, and .some liglited 
candles, and leavinr,^ tlieni to follow 1 lie, coiiise of 
the water, aftei saying to the ancestors, who are 
believed to have tlieii places on them : ‘Go to the 
country, to the iields you inhabit; to the moun¬ 
tains, under the stones that serve you for houses; 
go! return!’ wdiereuiion the sjuls of the dead 
regain their mysterious dvelliiius. 

(10) Thvd' bdn he kttk ittn (Ski. ddna, ‘genei- 
osity’), ‘ Festival of the jiroce-ssion of the alioumliug 
gifts (to the piiests),’ ^ one ol the most jiietine-sijue 
ceremonies of (Cambodia, lasts only one day lor 
each monastery. 

All the inhabitantH of the province or village, headed by Iheir 
chiefB and decked in their moMl beautiful clothing, proceed to 
carry to the pagoda the numcrouB and vuued presents which 
the governor has bought with the money of the faithful. These 
presents—parasols, pia.streb coiiccaled iii a candle, fans, stuffs, 
fruits, etc., are earned on litters; shaiicd by a p.xrasol, und 
pn'Cecied by un ondiesfia, they lead the pnicessiou. llehind 
come the governor and the mandarins with all fhe insignia of 
their rank, then the women, in Inerarehical order, all grouped 
behind the prapon thoi/i, ‘the chief wife,’ of the goiernor. 

(^) Two Buddhist festivals have still to be 
noticed:— 

(Jl) 'Thvd' bdn hdphka, ‘ Fef>tival of the flowe.rs,’ 
is file pilgrimage which a family, or more usually 
a whole village or district, make.s to some famous 
jiugotla to oiler flow'ers, fruits, provision.s ol all 
sort.s, and yellow' cloth on bamhoo hand -1 itliu’s. 
Tlie village visited would be dishonoured if it did 
not immedialely jirovide an abundant feast and 
rejoicings in honour of its nious guests. 

(12) Thvd' bdn ntniont Idle snnkh cdk oi smnpdt sa, 
‘Festival to invite (w/.wow< —Pali nimuntana, ‘in¬ 
vitation’) the monks to a distribution ol white 
cloth,’ may take place an}" time during the year ; 
befoie accepting the cloth, the bonze .sjueuds it out 
on the iieads of the donors and sometimes of all 
their relatives, at the same time rejieating prayers 
confeiring great blessings on them. Those wdio 
are too poor to make an ofl’ering of their own try 
at least at this time to touch the, cotton cloth in 
order to share in the blessing jironounced. 

(f) Festivals of Brahman oiigin are the follow¬ 
ing' :~ 

(13) Thvd' bdn ankdni bdk sttmpdh prdh khd, 

* Festival of paddy pounded to rendiir homage to 
the moon,’ is celebrated in the 8 th month of 
oidiriary years, and the 9tli of interwilary years, 
sometimes in the monastery, but more frequently 
in tlie village. 

Each houaewife broils and pounds a bowl of glutinous rice 
(<)ryza gluUnosa, Lmn.). This bowl is exposed to the rays of 
the moon in the midst of trays laden with cakes and fruits, 
amongst which there must he one or two coco-nuts. On some 
matting on the ground is laid a cushion cxivered with five cubits 


1 Or better, Th nit’ bdn he kath^n (Pall ka^hina, ‘ robe made lor a 
Buddhist priest within a single day and night’), ‘Festival of 
the procession of gifts of clothing to the monks.’ 
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of white cotton cloth, on which ih placed a j ouiiff hanaria-leaf 
rolled up to rcBemhlt; a hure’H carH Two jtohts are fixed three 
cuhitB from one arK)tiier, and willi them i^. coniiected a hori- 
Kontal stick, fiirniHhed with five areea lea\es, Ihe betel leavea, 
Boino flowera, five beoH'-wax candlet., and five Hweet-Bcented 
sticks. At the end of each jiost are attached horn-shaped bags 
made from hanana leaves, called ‘ horns o) plenty.* Between 
11 p.m. and midnight the woinen and girls, kneeling on th« 
ground, thrice raise their handti, Joined together, as high as their 
faces, towards the bright moon Then, one after the other, 
they go and kneel on t,he eiiKlnnn, take up the leaf shaped like 
a hare's ears, and salute the moon three times. Having: ‘To¬ 
day 18 the full moon of the month of irddik (likr. karttika, Oct.- 
Nov.); to-dav, in everv taiiiilv, they do as we do. We invite 
all the divinities of heaven to eoiiie and take their share of these 
bananas, of tins glutinous rice, crushed and cooked by us • 
come and drink of llu* water of these coco-nuts and protect us ; 
grant that we inav he ha})py during this life, and that our pos¬ 
sessions ina\ increase in our Hands.’ When they have finished, 
the head of the fatnil.v takes a hgiited ejindle and lets the wax 
which runs down drop into a vase full of water. The drop.s, 
mfirr* or less nunierons, falling into the water will foretell rains, 
jid, accordingly, more or less abundant harvests ; so the whole 
kiriilv wutcljih the operation with an anxious curiosity. Then 
>lie young •len eonvev the presents olTered to the divinities to 
•he mouths of tlie iiiunlenH, and soon the whole gathering is eat¬ 
ing and laughing and praising the moon. 

(14) Aleiition may also be madeofthe/ijw/i/nU'- 
Uk ‘C-eremony of tlie drinkiiip: of I he water 
‘f the oath ’; the bdn (•rai prdh an Jail, * tk’rernony 
j{ tlie openiiif^of the furrow ’; and the aniiiverHary 
of tlie hiith oi the king. 'IMie eightli day of each 
moon, waxing aiul waning, and the day of full 
moon of each month arc aKo feast dny.s (btin s&). 

(15) The ‘ Festival of the cutting of the to}>-knot’ 
(Pali Chula-karttaiyt-viatufala) is common to the 
Cambodians, the Siamese, and tlie Laotians of the 
countries bordering on Camlnxlia and Siam, and is 
■’oinimlsory on girls and hoys of all ranks in their 
4th, llth, 13tli, or J5lh year (never during an even 
ye.ai), and marks their transition from childhood. 
Without it hoys cannot enter momistenes as 
novices. Of Ilrahman origin, this custom has be¬ 
come an essential rite of the Buddhists. It is pre¬ 
ceded in the first month after the birth of each 
child by a siiaving, without any jiomp, of all the 
hair, called Jc()r shJcprei, ‘shaving of the wild hair.* 
This shaving is followed by many others, in which 
care is taken to leave a little tuft of hair on the 
top of the head ; this tuft is usually rolled on a 
valuable pin, and surrounded with a little crown of 
wliite flowe.rs, giving a most charming eflect. It is 
this tuft which must he shaved with such cere¬ 
mony. Only 77 or 78 days in the whole year are 
favourable /or tliis operation, ami the particular 
day is fixed by the hCira or the ardr, 

'fin* ccremoin usually' takes place in Ma.v, and for princes 
asRiimeH great Hpleiidmir. It lasts as a rule four days, the first 
three days being spent in jirciiaratory prayer. At the same 
time, in the court of honour at the palace, an artificial mount^iin 
IS built, made of paint.ed wood and cardboard, with grass and 
branches of shnibs stuck on to imitate vegetation.^ Two 
paths, oriented tlie one to the east and the other to the west, 
for the king, who otficiales, lead to the top of the mountain. 
Kouiid till* mount are trays laden w’lth uiTcrings dedicated to 
Vi(inu, the Devatas, and the Buddlias At the top of the moun¬ 
tain, on a little platform, a light pavilion of cloth, closed in by 
«ilkc*n curtains, screens a vat and an arrangement for spraying 
water, which will allow a rain of Mekhong water to fall on the 
iieoph.vte at the ilesired time. A consecrated cotton thread 
isolates this pavilion, and preserves it against the attacks of 
f\il spirits. On the other liand, in the throne-chamber, at the 
very fool of the Uiroiie, a coucli of carved wood, covered with 
embroidered silk, is erecleii for the king; then, a little to the 
n^'ht aii<l in front of tiie throne, a large carj^t is spread out, 
wiUi a fiat cushion for the iiero of the fe.stival. Just opposite, 
a trunk of a banana tree, covered with u fine piece of silk and 
Naving an enormous ring set with diamonds at its summit, 
jymholizes mount Aleru. Golden trays laden with fruits are 
ilaced round this mount. Twelve boiizet, with their 8U|K*rior, 
Iray without ceasing in the hall, hut it is four bakuH who 
ol11( latc along witli the king. Inside the hall, round the central 
pillars, there is another cord, made of eiglit threads of led 
•oUon, winch {lasses round an altar of f5iva, and ends in a sort 
jf crown placed on wJnte cotton cloth. 

About five o'clock on each of these three evenings there is a 
ver\ itrilliant piocession, in which the candidate is borne in 
great state iii a palani|uin lavisiilv ornamented vvutli gold, sur 
"ounded by all the finudionaries and court ladies, to make the 

J This re|»reKcnts Mount,Kailasa in the Him&Iayas, which, as 
we know, is the heaven of Siva. 


pradakfifia round the palace. Each time the bakuggo in front 
of him. sounding a conch to frighten away the evil spirits, and 
he descends from his portable throne and takes his seat on the 
carjict, leaning on the little pillow set opposite the bonzet, with 
the bukut, on Tus left hand. The king, who follows him, does 
not ascend his throne, hut takes his place on a cushion in Uie 
middle of the hall., Then the prince makes to the king, the 
bonzes, the altar of Siva, and Alount Meru a salutation which re¬ 
calls the afljali of the Hindus. The bonzes recite formulas in 
I’ali, which those present repeat in a low voice. After some 
rather lengthy prayers the king and pnnee withdraw to their 
atiartinents, and the bonzes to their pagodas, with presents from 
the king. On the fourth day this proeession takes place in the 
morning, when the prince m his gilded palanquin, dressed in 
golden brocade, and preceded by the king, enters tlie throne- 
room. The bonzes bless the jireservative cord, and the bakus 
sound the conch to keep away the evil spirits. Tlien the bonzes 
recite the most important of their prayers while the bakus undo 
the prince’s hair, divide it into three Ipcks in honour of the 
TnmuTtt (triad of Bralima, Visyu, and Siva), and tie each lock 
round a golden ring, the king, armed with a pair of golden 
scissors, cuts the three locks, and pretends to give the first 
stroke of the razor , the bakus make a pretence of giving 
another, and the shaving is finished by a barber. At the last 
stroke of the razor the bakus again sound the conch, and the 
bonzes repeat a text in Pah. After this ceremony the whole 
assembly goes to the court beside the structure reiirescnting 
a mountain. The recipient, clad in white cotton, along with 
the king in a white muslin mantle, mounts to the pavilion, 
wliere, from the sjiray placed at the top of the mountain, he 
receives on his head, shoulders, and body a heavy sliowcr of 
Mekhong water (the name signifies ‘the mother of waters’). 
Then the king pours on his head five jug-fiills—in memory of 
the five rivers which descend from the Iliiii.ain.vas—of perfumed 
lustral water, and a crown of raw cotton is placed on his head. 
He must wear it conscientiously for three days. 

The festival torniinates with great banquets 
which the king gives to all his functionaries, anti 
the receiving of jire.senl-s—rolls of piastres and har.s 
of silver- wliieh these fimetionariea give to the 
young prince. On the occasion of the cutting of 
the tt>p-knot, whether of the high or of the lowly, 
the hero of tlie festival receives jiresents from all 
his friends and relatives. Those which are jire- 
aented to a prince, the son of a king, are carefully 
inscribed with the names of the donois, so that the 
king may be able to give them e({nally vahinhh* 
gifts when they themselves celebrate a siniilai 
ceremony. Tlie jirinee on this occasion receives a 
new name, which is inscribed on a leaf of gold, hut 
which he will lu ver bear in oidinary life. 

(16) A water-festival, L6i prdJi ti/), * Festival of 
boating games,’ a kind of regat ta, is held every 
year at Phnom-P 6 nh, in October, when the wat,ers 
of the Mekhong begin to abate. Only the bakus 
play a prominent part, and the king invokes Prdli, 
lulm Srumot, ‘the god of the seas’ (Vanina?), 
asking him to keep the overflowing Mekhong 
within hounds so that it may fertilize and enrich 
the country. 

The festival is held on the right bank of the river facing the 
royal wharf. A huge raft hearing a big shed decorated with 
rie,h draperies is built for the king and his court. All the rich 
royal canoes and nearly all the vessels of the whole kingdom 
are there, freshly painted and heflaggcd, and filled for the most 
part either with spectutors or with eompetitors for the regatta. 
The racing boats, of a special shape, are drawn up at a fixed 
place, ready te go. The festival lasts three days and three 
nights, with no re.spite except in the mornings. The regattas 
take place to the sound of royal music and the guttural cries of 
the rowers, excited by the lovial bantering song improvised by 
a sailor standing up in the Boat. The number and the rapidity 
of the barques give quite a fairy aspect to the river. The signal 
for each race is given by a baku dressed in green, who, followed 
by the canoes, goes in a boat, a sword in each hand, and cuts a 
strip of black leather, an object held sacred by all, placed be¬ 
tween two canoes, lie makes three attempts at it, as though 
full of fear of committing a sacrilege, murmurs a prayer in 
Sanskrit, cute the cord, and hurriedly departs. While the 
race-boats are taking their flight, amid innumerable cries, the 
chief of the bakus offers the king and all the members of the 
royal faiiiil,> a conch containing some of the water of the river, 
with which tliey all perform purifying ablutions. After night/ 
fall, the people launch on all sides tiny rafts of banana-wooa, 
furnished with lighted candles and offerings to tho spirits ant 
ghosts, which illuminate the whole river. The night is speni, 
on board the royal raft as well as on the other bouts, in feasting, 
games, and inu.sic. 

9 . Org^anization of family life.—( 1 ) Relation of 
the sexes .—The or^anizuUon of the family in 
Cambodia is stroni^ly knit, and their morals are 
stricter than those of most other peoples of the 
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Far East. As soon as the boys have underf'om* 
the cutting of the top-knot, if they are going to be 
educated or to become novices, they sleep in the 
monastery. Afterwards, until their nmrri.-ige, tln*y 
pass tlie night in the said, or comnion house. 
Until they are of marriageable age the girls are 
called prohr^tocdrH (= Puli hrahmachdrl, ‘ chaste ’), 
and are looked upon as brides of Prdli En ( = Indra). 
With the lirst signs of puberty they take the name 
of kramwm, ‘ young girl,’ and they ‘ go into the 
shade’ (idi vie).6p). The relatives tie cotton thread 
round their wrists, and otter a sacrilicc to the 
ancestors to announce the event to them. On the 
same day, to the north-tjast of the house, they 
>lant a banana tree, the fruit of which may only 
)e eaten hy the young girl or sent to the monks. 

To behave hcrBelfcorrectlyandaccording'to tradition, theyoiing 
girl must not now allow hernelf to be seen bj' any fltrangc man, 
nor muHt 8iie look on any man even by stealtli; like the monks, 
she must abstain from food from midday onwards, eat only rioe. 
salt, coco-nuts, peas, sesame, and fruit, but neither fish nor flesh 
of any kind ; she must liathe only after dark when no one nan 
see her, and never without her sisters or friends ; she must work 
only in the house, and never go out even to tiie pagoda. This 
stxK't retreat lasts only for a few days among the jioor, sonie- 
times for years among the rich. It is interrupted only by tiie 
oncurrence of an eclipse. Then the ‘ maiden in the shade,' like 
tiie pregnant woman, puts an arena knife and a little box non- 
taming lime in the knot of her mifi-piit, lights candles and sweet- 
Hinelliiig sticks, and goes out to worship Rahu, the monster who 
naiises the eclipse : he will crown her desires with good fortune 
She then returns to her retirement. The ‘ coming out of the 
shade ’ {fdfl melfip) is marked hy the homes coming to the house 
to repeat prayers, and hy a huii(|uet It often ends in another 

{thiio' thmefi) Tins is presided over hy an tlifdr, w’ho spreads 
white cotton cloth on the ground, and planes eight hits of straw 
on it in the dirci'tions of tlie eight jioiiitsof the compass , in the 
middle a oono-iiiit porruigei, a shuttle, a small cup of aaTftrU 
(hron/e alloyed with u little gold and silver), and a metal model 
of a boat are covered with as many measures of paddy (fetched 
hv the dddr himself from the granary of the house) as the years 
of the girl's age. She sits dow'ii on the well-arranged heap, an 
oltl couple mix up the lacquer for her teeth in front of her, while 
seven .\uung hoys encourage them hy singing and preteiuluig 
Diemselves to pound. This laetpier is then applied to Uie teeth 
of the young girl, who is rcipnred to preserve It until the 
morning. After a senes of Jokes and fun from the boj'S, who 
imitate the exorcisms of the prdy, and a banquet, the \oung 
girl goes out in the uiortiing three times to worship Prdff. AtU 
(Skr. dditpa), the rising sun. Her teeth are then covered with 
lauipblank, and she dues reverence to the domestic altar, and 
hcnceiorth is readv for marriage 

It can be uiulcrsLooil tliiit under these conditions 
seduction is rare ; or, it a case o<;curs, abortive 
potions helj) to bush up the matter. But, as a 
general rule, Cambodian girls are very reserved, 
go out little, and conduct themselves well. Boys 
and girls u.sually marry when about sixteen. Mar¬ 
riage between too close relatives is forbidilen ; 
it is allowed between lirst cousins only when the 
father and mother ot the bridegroom are oltlei 
than tliose of the bride, 'riie incestuous union of 
a brother and sister, even when born of ditt'erent 
mothers, is forbuhlen, under penalty of a heavy 
fine or contiscation of goods, and obligatory separa¬ 
tion. Formerly, the incestuous couple were beaten 
with rods, tied to a raft, ami abandoned to the 
mercy of the river, where they soon <Ued of hunger ; 
for no one would consent to help them out of pity. 
The king alone, who in Cambodia is above the 
law, may marry 1ns aunt or even his half-si.sters. 

(2) Marriage. —A marriage is often arranged by 
the parents without the young people being ac¬ 
quainted with each otliei, but is scarcely ever 
carried out without their lionsent. Three female 
intermediaries from the home of the boy go to that 
of the girl and sound the relatives, with becoming 
deliberation and circumlocution. If the signs are 
favourable, new ollicial iiiterniediaries of a more 
exalted character come to make the ollicial demand, 
and bring the presents of tl»e suitor on trays. The 
girl has been approached beforehand, and her 
silence is taken tor a formal acquiescence. After 
inquiry has been made into the parentage of botli 
young people, if the omens are favourable, they 


are officially betrothed. The liance, who lias not 
yet put in an aiipearancc, is now brought to live 
with his future parent,s-in-law to ‘do service 
{thod' hamro’). He has to sleep in the kitidien, carry 
the water and the wood, and be under the com¬ 
mand of the parents of the girl, who, in return, is 
expected to prepare his food and his betel. This 
stage lasts only a few months in the cose of people 
in easy circumstances, for fear of a too speedy 
pregnancy; one or more years with the pooi, 
who often have two or three chiMreii before 
marriage. For, on the other hand, marriage in 
Cambodia is a very onerous uttair. The obligatory 
betrothal presents include lOOareca nuts, 201 ) betel 
leaves, a pouml of gamhier, a gourd of wine, a 
pound of tobacco, not, (o mention the building of a 
new cottage, near that of the young girl’s parents, 
to shelter the young couple. ’I'he presents of the 
marriage proper, alway.s borne, acitonling to the 
ancient custom, by the hritlegroom, are ti.xed at 
5 piculs ( + 300 kilogr.) of jiork, .'ll) hens, 30 ducks, 
100 bottles of riee-wine, 30 special cakes, not to 
speak of jewels, clotlis piesent iul to the tiancee, and 
a sum of money called khdyi sld, ‘ presenting the 
areca and the Iietel,’ which, under the. name of a 
marriage present to the bride, is in reality handed 
over to her lather. The fianc 6 must also give to 
the girl’s mother the prdk sratp tik duh, ‘ price of 
the mothers milk, the nursing indemnity,’ along 
with a bouquet of areca ttouers; to his own 
parents, on the last day of the. marriage, huge 
wax candles; besides the innumerable traditional 
gratuities, however humble., to be distributed on 
this occasion. On the other hand, the young man 
who has undertaken all the.sc' e\])enses and has 
gone to ‘serve’ witli his future parents-in-law runs 
the risk of being sent awa,y in disgrace and without 
any compensation, as giiiltv of a lack of respect— 
a charge easily incurred if no does not manage to 
please them and his lianci^e. He therefoie tries 
above all to win her good-will and favour in order 
to escape a costly repudiation, which would, in 
addition, make him ridiculous in the eyes of the 
village. The matter is usually easy enough, the 
betrothed having, in the eyes of the public and 
even of the law, the same rights as husband ami 
wife. The lianc^^ who has seduced his bride can 
never withdraw ; he who withdraws without cause 
is condemned to a heavy line and the loss of his 
betrothal exjienses. I’he fiancee cannot without, 
infamy bo sought liy another suitor ; in case of 
flagrant infidelity, she sull'ers the juinishment of an 
ailulteress. On the other hand, the children of a 
betrothed couple are considered legitimate. Only 
the parents of the young girl arc atteeted hy sucli 
proceedings, which make it impossible for them to 
send away their future, son-in-law if be displeiise.s 
them. If they send him away without cause they 
themselves will be held responsible for an in¬ 
demnity, and have to give back the lietrothal 
presents. 

Marriage by capture takes place in Cambodia 
when tlie parents of the young girl refuse their 
consent and the lovers agree. The young man is 
free from blame after the abduction, w'hon he has 
made his apologies to his parents-in-law. 

The law allows three legitimate wives, besides 
concubines ; the masses, however, through poverty, 
are monogamous. Only one of the wives, the 
prap6n thorn, ‘ the chief wife,’ enjoys authority 
and the prerogatives of the legitimate wife. She 
also is the only one who is married with a com¬ 
plicated ceremony. Polyandry, although very rare, 
IS tolerated, and apiiears to the Cambodians otld 
rather than scandalous. 

Ueligious intc^rventioii is very seldom invoked ut 
weddings in Cambodia. When it does happen to 
occur, which is about once in four occasions, it is 
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conftned t<» prayers and the sfjrinkliri;^ of 
water on tlie two youn^' fH!o})le by tJie hovzrs. 
Nor (hies tl)e, civil law meddle \Mtli niuni:i;^^e. It 
remains a j»uiely domestic (‘(‘remony. ]Vlariia;^e, 
we have seen, ennnot t-.‘i.ke j>la<‘e ludween t<«» near 
relatives. It may he eelelnated at any time of tin* 
year except ilnrin^ lie* (Iihm* monflis’ letiiement of 
the monks. 

A B}M'cial Hlicd ih huiK. tiiMr Ih* Imiiic of llic lianccc, willi a 
roof of folia^rc, and liuon on Uu'insido more oi loss ri<‘lil\ vit'.i 
red druporit M. On tlic morinnt: of tin* niarntttce dav Ihi* hrtd*- 
ifrooni, dicsscd m Ins best, in Bt.ato to the house of Ibf 

bride, and -ils ai Iht ri|,'lit liiind, both on one mat. All thi’ 
iruests siirtoinid llieni, with aicoa flowers in their hands Th< 
liriiieirrooni hiiiisclf, after bowin;; thice times, offers one of the 
dowers to e.n b meinbci older than himself of the hride’s famil\, 
he}firinin;t vv i( li lie fjlhei and the niothei. Thev la\ the flowers 
Ihev ba\ e ll•«•(■l\ell on plales m front of them, and on thesi- the 
• ourit,' III III jiareiit ■ pi lee <i sum of moiiev \ar\ iiitt tiei-oidin^ to 
I lie ilcirn <• ijf Ifie person usually d ftumloh (ahotil '*» fr ) foi the 
l.itliei. , till the iiiotliei, ete,. Tlion th(i Mi'i dai, ‘ hindinj'of the 
li iiids,’ t.ilii s jilaee , the jiareiils of the two jiass a hr.ieelet of 7 
fill ends ot iiritw isted <-otton on the wrist of eaidi of the pair, the 
M-latMes 111(1 friends do the same on the liiij'ers, and at the same 
l.iiiK oth r llK'm preseutis, which are often very rich : jewels, 
clolliH, animals, slaves, land. Affer this the parmits, fioldini'a 
lit,'hted caiidb', walk three tim «8 roiiiid the hnde and bride- 
irioom, who, alonj; W’lth the old ladicb, i;o into the house to 
cbanjfe tfieir ^'ala dresses for more simple eostunies, before they 
serve the weildmi; biealvtast to tlieir ('iiest^i. When the feast 
bei'iiiB, the ;;iiesl.saie jjioiiped h\ sexes, and plaeed in order <if 
i.'ink, of n latiorishiii, and of u^'e. The loii},' and sumptuous 
meal is pi ei isb'd by prayers to tfioir ane-estors, who leceive as an 
oderinjr ttii first of each dish. The ceremony ends with the 
p/rxdm ilattojirlr, ‘ the union in the same bed,’ in the eonjiiR’a) 
hoiiHC*. Ih^peeted matrons arranjrc* the nuptial sleeimi^-mat, 
and iireseiit the newly-married pair wit.li the eakes nr nee halls, 
i ]>ortioii of winch each plfu.'cs in the month of the other, loshow 
heiu'efort.li their unity ; the matrons lijjhtly kiioek the heads of 
1 he hubliaiid and wife Lofrethcr, sat ni”, * He umled and happ\,’ 
and leave Dii'in. For a second or third w'lfe, or when a man 
marries a widow, the murririf'<‘ eeremoiiy is conlitied to a heartv 
least. Members of tiu' roval family are married by the fatAn.s, 
who sprinkle them with holy water. 

(.*i) Ihrii/rr.. — Divorce exists in Camliodia, Imt is 
seldom put into jinictice. Tt is nearly always 
dmiianded by the wife, 1 n the (tase of se]>anilion liy 
mutual consent, the wife jjives uii to the husband 
the weddiit}; pittsents she receivetl, ami all that he 
IioMsessed af, tli(‘ tune of tlieir niarria|^e. If there 
aie clnldien, eveiythinj^ is considered common 
property ; the hushand leeeives two-thiids and the 
wite tlie remaining? one-third. The children, if 
they ate of tendei years, are entrustetl to the wife, 
to ttd.nrn in tin* end to the hushand, or else they 
are divideil, or, if they are ^lown up, are allowed 
to choose for themselves. If the divorce is de- 
iiiandiMl only by tin; wife, she is liable to pay 
doulile the amount spent hy the husband on the 
marriau'e, and ean claim only her dowry and one- 
l.hirtl ot all jj;oods acipiired since the marriaf^e. 
[Jut, SIS a rule, unions in Cambodia are lastinjr : the 
wives have a keen seii.se of duty, and the husbands 
have a ;jroai re^jard for tlunr wives, find spare them 
too hfird work—which contrasts very favourably 
with the loose and sellish marriages of the Au- 
iiamcse. Widows may imu ry quite honourably if 
they cremate tlieir first husband properly and 
preservi' ( heir witlowliood for three years. 

(4) liirf/i - 7'he t’amhodifin wife, who, without 
;^reat outward authoiily, is well treated in her 
home, IS accorded very jiarheuJar attention diiiiii»^ 
piekrnaney, 'I'lie (■ontinement alwsiys takes jilaee 
without the aid of a doctor, luit with tlie inter¬ 
vention of exjiert matrons, who employ empirical 
miirueuvres, aceompaniiMl by the recitation of 
muntrafi and by sacnlices. 7^he vi«jjorous eon- 
-^titutioii of t he (himlH)difiii mother does tlie rest. 
'The umbilical eonl is not cut until after the issue 
of th<‘ placenta. 'I'he child is immediately washed 
and wrajijied in swaddliu^'‘-elothes. The mother is 
hatheil in warm N\ater, fi ^\il^n oval stone is ]ilaeed 
on her abdmm'n, jind she is laid on a camj»-be<l, 
under which a tin* is kejit burnin^^ for the space of 
trom 0 to 30 day.s. The wood with which the lire 
is fed diflers according as the child is the first-born 


or not. A cotton thread blessed by a kru oi an 
fir«r surrounds the room, to preserve it from evil 
sjiirits. 7'lie iiiotlu*r .sncklc.s her child until llw 
a;^e ol thiee oi lour, not without stutliii}'it Jit the 
same time with me and bananas, wdiieh is the 
ejiii.se of the (‘iiormous abdomen w Inch marks fill 
Indo-Chinese clnldien At six months the child 
receives the nam(‘of a llo>ver, jin animal, a mineral, 
or .some other object. At the euttino of the toji- 
knot this name is exelmnoed for a luiw one. 
I’fitronymii- nameh sue unknoivn in Camhodui. 

'I'he iiiith of twins i.s considered unlucky, as aisc 
IS that of albinos, dwails, and deformed infants, 
'rhese unfort.unatc clnldien, excejit wlien the oil 
spjin^ of hithi(.s\ becoim;, from their very hirtli, 
life-loii}^ slavi's of t he kin^^ 

Adoption tiikes jdace with extreme facility in 
('jimhodia, and to it is joined the custom of eon- 
clndiii” a fiiendship, which binds the eontiiictinp, 
parties closely to;.^e(her and ends only with death. 
They mix a few drops of the blood of each witli a 
little watei, jind divide and drink this, after jiro 
nouncin<^ the oath to be brothers for ever ; such are 
(he rite.H of the compact. (7. art. liiiDTUEiiHOnii 
(jirtifieial). 

(.')) Diftpos/tl of the dentl. -Cremation is the 
jjjeneral custom in (Lamhodiji, but the ceremony, 
which among the very jioor t-akes place immediately 
alter death, is jimong tlie rich often di’ferred, for 
vaiious rejisons, for sexeral months oi even years. 
In the latter cas<' they lutlier bury the body and 
leave it to be exliumed at tlu‘ desired time, or they 
lireservi' it in tlie house. 7’o prixservi^ the body 
they ]K)ur a certain quantity of mercury into 
(h<; inontli and jdaee the body in ft colfin of 
bald W'ood hermetically sejiled, except lor a small 
hole to w'hich is fixed a bamboo lube which cariics 
out of the liou.so the gases that, jue formed. Some 
devoul, JJuddhists, however, order their flesh to he, 
cut into small jdeces to feed the buds of prey. 
King Ang Duong ordered this to be done wdtli his 
holly when he died, about (he end of 1850. 

As soon as an invalid enlers on his death-agony 
the himzes aie calhtd, in order to repeat, the prayers 
for the dying. Until the actual moment of death 
all present repeat in a loud voice, the ])atient 
joining 111 as long as he has the strength, ‘ Arnhim f 
ardhan r ‘ tlie .saint! the just one ! ’ (I’ali araJmm 
— ‘ the 8.11111,’ ‘ one who has Jittained final sanetiliea- 
tioTi’). Whim the lji«st breath has been drawn, the 
children of the dead man close his eyes and mouth, 
and wash the body with holy water. If, in default, 
of direct heirs, tliis pious duty is performed hy a 
slave, he is henceforth free. 'I’lien a small ingot of 
gold or silver is put in the dead man’s mouth; 
smjill sfjuares of gihled paper are apjilied to tlie 
oriliees of his face; and he is clothed in white. 
His hands are joined, and in them is jilaced a 
rolIed-u]> bjuiana-lcaf containing three betel leaves, 
ji candle, and three sweet-smelling sticks. The 
boily placed in a wmoden eoflin, more or less 
costly aceoiding to tlie fortune of the deceased, and 
iH kept in position hy saw'du.sf, cotton, paper, and 
jiuuiided guava leaves in sucli ji way that it ejinnot 
move, (hi the neck of the eorji.si* is plaeed a wdiite 
cotton collar, which communicates with tlie outside 
by a long eord, af.taeheil to a band of cotton, and 
passing lictweeu the eollin and its lid. 'riien the 
family, the serviint.s, and slaves go into niouniing 
—that is, they shave their liefids and put on white 
clotlie.s. Kvery da>., at tlie usual nieal-tiine.s, trays 
laden with food are brought near the coffin, beside 
which is a May with a betel-hox and a change of 
elotlimg for the deceased. The wdiole day a 
iiumlier of bonzes remain beside the coffin in 
prayer, with their hands on the wJiite band which 
coinmiinicate.s witli the deeea.sed’s collar. 

They usually yiroceed w ith the cremation after 
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three days. The collin is carried from tlicdenth- 
strickenhouse to the pyre, on a huf^e hearse with a 
fringed cano])y laden with garlands ol leaves and 
llowers. Four bonzes take their ])hu'es, stamling 
on (lie luiarse at the four cornels of the oollin, 
which is covered w’lth flowers, ornamented Avith 
ligures cut out of gold paper, tand furnished, w Insre 
the head is, wdth lighi.ed candles and hurning 
s(U 3 nted sticks, dust iii front conu's a chiM, the 
son or giandson of the tleceastid, carried on a 
palannuin, his foreh(*ad adorned with a hand of 
plaitea bamhoo, to which is fastened the cotbm 
cord fiom the coflin. After the burning of the 
hody this child leceives the dress of a novice, from 
a bonze, quit<* near the pyre. If the deceaseil has 
no direct mah* descendant, a slave may fill this 
rdle, and receives his liheily through this fact of 
entering into the nionast,i (3 order. This palanquin 
is oftim prec(‘de<l by another covered with a yellow 
parasol, and iMiaring a bonze.. In front of all goes 
an dear on foot, holding a white banner called 
‘ flag of the soul ’ (/on })rali lf.n [Skr. lingn, ‘ sign ’]). 
From the handle of (his flag hangs a ]io(. full of 
umaioked lice. In a wallet which he carries the 
’(('dr has put all that is reipiired for j»rc]iaring 
hetel-quids. lieiiind the hearse there gencially 
walk a small orchestra, a young girl thiowing 
■<mall pieces of money (.o the poor, hired mourners, 
the. family, ainl frimids. E.xcejd in the case of 
kings and princes, win* are hurm'd in a special con- 
■^truction called a mhi, the dead, as a rnh*, are 
hiirncd in a building which hears the nanu* of 
nhnom ydn, ‘mountain of delivi'rance.' After the 
thrice ri'peated /n'atfa/.'iinn round the cremation 
ratafalque, or phjtotu y6n, the coffin is plac<*d on it, 
iiid left there for tliree days. The family ami 
triends establish theni.selves in the vicinity untler 
leafy shell,ers. The coffin is placed open on its 
pyre, the faiu* of th<‘ dead man is w'mmIhmI foi the 
last time wil,h coconut milk; and then (he dear 
walks thiee times lound the pyre, swinging a 
lighted (oich so as to set lire to it. At the lir.st 
[jrackling of (die flame the young ‘ comlmdor of the 
soul’ is conseciated, and (!lie music jday.s. When 
the combustion simmuh sullicieiit, f.he dedr, his 
fissistanf.s, and the others pieseiit e.\tiugui.sh the 
lire by throw ing jars of water on it, 'I’lie rice, 
cooked in a pot on tlie funeial fire, and the betel- 
ht).\ are put near the ashes of the body. Out of 
the Jishes (he dear and his assis(.ants fashion a 
huimi.n form, which they carefully place facing in 
(he iliiection which appears most suitable. Over 
(his figuie, which is covered with white cotton 
cloth, the bonzes reci(,e prayers, and all jiresent 
irostrale themselves, 'riien each one begins 
ook among the ashes for the bonoe that remain ; 
(hese hones are w ashed with holy whaler, placed in 
a cloth bag, or an urn of porce.lain or .some precious 
metal, and then buried in the, neighbourhood of a 
pagoda, or jnled iq* near a Ficus rclufiosa.; or, in 
(ho case of rich ])(*,rsons, they are placed in small 
structun>s of masonry called eelhiif, built on a jiiecc 
(*/ consecrateii ground, rrisoners abandoned by 
I heir family, and yieojile who have died through vio¬ 
lence, suicide, accident, or as.sassin;ition, are buried, 
not burnt. The two last are not long in apiiearing 
on earth again in the form of some ilreadful ghost, 
'riie liody of a criminal is abandoned to birds of 
]irey, unless the relatives buy and bury it. 

( 6 ) Mourning.— Moxmmv^ consists in shaving 
the liead every fortnight, dressing in white, wear¬ 
ing no jewels or ornaments, ami fa.sting once a 
week, on thnai .tel (Pali sila), whiidi is equivalent 
to our Sunday. Mourning is worn only for persons 
who are old(;r or aie in a higher po.sition than 
oneself. Mandarins and functionaries wear it for 
the king until the cremation, w’hich is sometimes 
put off* for years Children and grandchiltlren, 


Avhether by birth or {ulop(ion, wear mouiiiing for 
their parents ami graiidjiarcuts for three years; 
the Avidow weais it for her hu'.hand for the same 
length of time ; hi others and sisters wear mourning 
only for their ehlers ; iiicci's, iu'ph(*ws, and cousins 
Avear it only uidil (li(‘ ciemation. Parents, grand¬ 
parents, and widowci.s do mit wear mourning foi 
cluldien, grandchildren, and wi\<!s respecti\eJy. 

(7) (rV/o.\7Ar.—All Cambodmn.s Ixdieve in the 
api»earance of ghosts avIio i.ssue Irom the di'caying 
dead body; wlieii there is no j)iil,refying mattei 
lel(, the ajiparilions cease, the human lemains 
lieing changed into nocturnal birds of evil omen. 

(S) Festival of the dead, -A solemn Itsstival in 
honour of the dead is held in Sejitembm-— the 
fdicbm, ‘iminion,’ ‘assembly ’—when all souls have 
the right to leaAm their Hades and come to enjoy 
the oflerings which the Cambodians nevmr tail 
dutifully to i»repare for them. 

10. Political and judicial organization.—(1) 
Gonernmeni. —At th(3 hend of the political organi¬ 
zation of (himbodia stands the king, absolute 
sovereign and by right of birth jiossessor of all 
life and lands in his kingdom Indeed, his power 
is limited only by tlui iivalriiis (nr intiignes of his 
l,roubh‘some relatives ; the* audacity of certain 
great functionaries, wdio at one time slutAved a 
great inclination, for their own interests, to lean 
ujioii the Siamese or the Annamese ; or by revolt 
on the part of his suhjec(<s Tlu' king governs Avith 
the h(dp of a council o( five gicat mandarins, avIio 
are chosen by himself,aiid Avho have no power except 
what IS accorded them by the good sense, favour, 
or laziness of the king. 'l’Ii(‘ order of succession 
to the thioneof Cambodia is badly estublislnuj and 
A’ariable: it is in (be male, line, but sometimes 
fioin father to son, sometimes from brother to 
brother, in order of biith. Woimm may b(‘ and 
bav’e bi‘en called to the throne. It there is no 
heir belonging to (he loyal family, the mandarins, 
says a \’ery cnslibh* tradition, may call one of the 
balcus tn tlie tin one. 

'riie coronation celebrations, and those at the 
cremation of a high jtersonage in the royal family, 
are the most sujierb to be seen in Cambodia. 
(k)ionation cehdaations aie continued lor eight 
days, (he last being occupied Avith th(‘ a.ctual 
cioAvning. This ceremony is purely political, not 
lehgious, except in its lir.st part, when the chief of 
the bakus pours on the king’s head thi* so-calh;d 
lustral Ava(,er of investiture, while the bonzes ])ray. 
Then the ioacc.v disapjieai, and if the bakus remain 
and take a very active part in tiie certMiiony, it is 
le.ss in the r6le of uniam.scious repri‘senlal ives of 
the ancient Brahman leligion than as tiustees of 
the tiaditionsof a glorious past. On the coimiatioii 
day, all the func.tionaries, high and low, hand over 
their lesignations to the new king, w ho reins(a(es 
them the, next day, after they have taken the oath 
of fidelity. It is w’orthy of notice that, Avhen the 
neAAly croAvninl king leturns to his palace, he is 
accompanied by a group of female follow'crs, one 
carrying hi.s ])ara.sol, another hi.s .sahii*, a third his 
betel-hox—in short, overylJiing he manls for daily 
use. Another group folloAvs, carrying a cat (the 
first living creature to be intioduccd inf-o a house 
before it is inhahitt'.d), rice, ivory, a ihiiioeeros’ 
horn, a gourd, harieots, gr.'uns ol sesame—all the 
symbols of ahumhince and Avell-heiiig. All services 
Anthill the palace are ]H;rformed by women. Tbe 
Khmers have aiirofouiui and respectful attachment 
to tlicii kings. 

(‘2) Soeietij. —Cambodian society next to the king 
is no longer niadts 'q) of castes but of classes, very 
clearly defined and often ver^ oxelusive : {a) the 
royal family {Prdli Fmi.vd —Skr. vmh.ia, ‘race,’ 
‘ lineage’); (6) the Prdh Von (Skr. vanuia) ; {e.) the 
bakus and bonzes ; (r/) free men : and (e) slaves. 
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(a) The royal family incJnde'' relaUves to the 
liftli <lej_M*ee, and jieihoiis who liave framed this 
jKjHitioii hyinarriaffe w ith ])^Jnc(“^ses iu*aily Jelated 
1-0 tin* Uiroiie. On aeeount of iH»l\;^aniy, il forms 
a ventahle jiojiulation, eMiiijit fujm taxes and 
eonij>ulso7’V Hervire, and jnovjded, Hccojdinfjj to 
their quality, with iiicoimis ami titles moie or less 
eonsiderahle. 'I'lieii j> 0 '^se.ssors too oftiui almse tlie 
Kpiiit of loyalty ol the Khnd*rs, in oidi'i to oppress 
tlieni and ]iut tliemsidves al»o\e the law, hut aie, 
at the same time, diKietiy and very efleetively 
dcjiendenl on th(‘ hin.L’, then chief and aksolnte 
mastei. 'The imjmrtaiice ol the jirinces ol the 
royal lamil\ is in direct-j()oi»orl ion to their intrijrnes 
or tlusii popularity. 

Tlu IS the (inter of rank of ttiuhc |•('^sollaJreb. tin 

appaffiirur (J’ftJi i^p/tf/i/unrupt, ‘ v»'t‘-licir-;i.j»j»aifntkinjf who 
liiiH abiin Ocf), jircH(r\mn tlu- riirht lo u Hix stori-M'-d jiaraHOl; 
the upnntUv upuriiin, ‘ viceio.v’), uecond kin(', and often 

heir-u}i|>.i)i-iit, wIjio inuHt he content to lie nhuded «ith n 
]»aiiiHol <e orilv live storeMi, ttm prdli ijorrdnni (Pali rararujini, 
‘I'hiel (|ii-(n'>, ttie (ineeii downier, iiiothei of the kiii" , the 
ak I (P.l)i a(}(f(iiiiaiieiii, * llrnt (jiieen ’) tlie queen, firM wife 

of the knn.' and nuHtiesa of Uio harem, who UHuallv o«e.s her 
(itJe more to lia;h tnrtti ttnui to fa\(mr Tln-He )>ositi(>iih of 
dipnili ma\ he lucant- for want of the personaKe.s tlieniHelvcK 
or ti(*euuse llie kniK wjIIh it so. All, aecwrdinu to a pre-deter- 
nitned order, are jtoHHjhh- Hurrvmorti to the throne 

(A) 'riie, Prdh Von are descended Irom the loyal 
family, hut iiioic distantly ielated. From their 
illustiiou.s orij;in, they retain 1 he privilejje of lieine; 
desipialed ‘ Ih jlh ’ and of jiayin^ fewer taxe.s than 
the kin^^’s otlier sulijeets. * Otherwise they li\e 
just like tlieni 

(r) 'Die honzGs and the bakm have already l»e(*n 
diaeussi'd fti 4 . i, (1) ami ii. (I)] 

(f/) 'I’he fre(‘ men {prei nd) lurnisli the funetion- 
aries of all (le;.^rees. 

{(•} Slaves aie divided into (a) shive.slor debt, and 
hence ledeeniahle ; and {^) slaves w ho are irredeeni- 
ahle, eoniprisin^' piisoners of war, foimer lehel.s nol 
put to <leath, ami untorl.iinate savu^^es who have 
almost always lieen kidnapjied on the fiontiors 
'I’lie children of iiiedeemahle slaves aie themselves 
slaves fioiii their birth until the end of theii lives. 
Slaveiy, althou|,di <d a mild form, otviiic: to the 
model ate cliai after of the Khmeis, has none the 
less lieen till recently the opim .sore ol the countiy, 
and lias leaded to auj^nu'nt tlie general ajtatliy ami 
economic mediocrity.' 

(.‘{) Viri/ Am;.—In tlie.oiy, individual property 
does not exist in (^amhodia, the kin;; beirij; the 
jKiHBCssor ol all the teiritoiy. 'Fhe li'^^ality of tins 
theory is allirmed by certain lej^al jiiovisioiis. 
Thus, in tlu* ease of lnii.',i* .sueee.ssi<uis without 
direct heirs, the kill}; inlierits all or jiart of the 
};oods; all land not cultivated for three years 
returns to him ; wlien expiojuiatiTif; land either 
for the (general ^ood or tor his own particular 
advanta};e, if he pves an imlemnity, it is of };ood- 
will, not, of necessity. Ihit, as a inutter of fact, 
individual property is oerlectly reeoj^nized in 
(’amhodia; any individual who, subject to certain 
formalities, asks the kin/; for a juece of land fiom 
Mie public /;iouiid, whicli represents foiir-lifths of 
the whole t(*rritory, obtains it without diHieulty. 
If afti'i till(•(* years lui has l»iou/;li( it umlei miltiva- 
tum, and transformed it into ricedieldsor meadows, 
and if lie continues to cultivate it, it helon‘;s to 
liiiu. He may let it, sell it, transfer it h}' ^^ft, or 
leave it to liis children, ahvays on eonditiuii that 
he]ia\s the taxes wdiicli are levied on all land in 
the kin/jdoin. It cannot be taken from him except 
when In* lads to makt; use of it, or when, cafler 
cultivat in/; it, he ahamloris it for three years. 
Private ])ioj>eity consists of the iiiovcalde and 
imiiiovealilc jiossessiouH whiidi tlie hiislMUid and 

* The new Kimk of Damhodiu, Susoviitli (Skr. i^ri Snasti), who 
a8ceii(led tlu- Unont- ni I'.ioj, h.is uliolishcd slavery, which had, 
indeed, been jrreutli anielioruted since the uirnal of the French 
ill the coiiiitr> 


wile hiou/;lit witli them at the lime of then 
maiiia/;e, and of wdiich, in the event of a dissolu¬ 
tion ol tlie marria/;e, each claims his or her own, 
aftei divuiin/; the common /;ains. Jly a very 
Asiatic extension of [lateriial ri<;hts, children aic 
considered the fuoperty of the father, wdio may, il 
lie w ishes, sell them while they are miiior.s. hjxei-pl 
in ease of extreme misery, Caml'odians very seldom 
aMiil theiii.selves of this ri/;hl 

(4) Law of mheri/anrr. —'I'liis varies aecordin/; 
as the husliand has had one wife or nioie. In a 
iiiono/ranioiis household the surviiiii'; paieiit has 
till*/ruardiaiishiji of the childien, and tlie admiiii* 
stiatiun ami the usufrucl of all the juojierty. The 
children inhei it w it bout (list met,ion as to sex, hut 
the eldest and tlu* youn/;est always receive a 
ilotilde portion—the one because he lias had to 
curry Ins brothers, the othei hecaii.se he has liad to 
icjoice his jiaient-s’ old a;;e. Childien by adojition 
enjoy t he same lights as elnldien by hn t h. Usually, 
t.oo, eluldieii who have taken part in t he eiemation 
of theii parents ii'iiyi some sjiccial benefit. 

(5) Leiial law.- 'I’lic Ivlimcr penal law is ex¬ 
tremely rigorous ni theor\, and boasts no fewei 
than some twenty ways ol inflicting dcat.h, with 
or without ingeuiouK ti»ctm«*s. In jiract-ice, tlu* 
penalty of death i- lescrved loi iism j lers,rebels, tliose 
guilty ol liigh Liea,sou, and lejicatcdly eonvie.ted 
oUeiideis. In theiiisi ease, tlie <*omlenim‘d man's 
liead is cut off and exposi'd in the iiiiddU* of tlu* 
market,-jdaee, while the body is (juaitered and 
jilaeed at the toui cardinal jioints of the royal 
yialace. In the last, t.lie head is cut, oil and placed 
on the end ol a puice of haiiihoo lirnily ti\(*d in the 
ground. 'Fhe h<idy is given hack l,o tlie family if 
It is elaimcd, or is left to he buried by the police. 
Incorrigible elejihant thieves aie e.rushed by I'le- 
pliants. 'I'liis teinhle punishment is, ol course, 
rarei than tin* oncmc. At one time tliicw es were 
jninislicd by death, mutilation, sliiv(‘ry, or conlisca- 
lion of goods; to-day they are liable to a jienalty 
varyiii/' with tlie oll'enci*, ; in c,uhi‘s of insolvency, 
tins may take the form of selling the ollendei into 
slavery. The geneial leiideney is for t,ho judges 
to commute the liarharous jiunislinients of lonnei 
ilaj'siiitojirolilahle lines, w hicli an* divided amongst 
the jiulges themselves, the royal treasury, and the 
plaint ill or jiroseeulor, if tlieie is one. Any one 
who cannot yiay the line iinjiosed is sold as a slave. 
In ca.se.H of aciadeiital homieuie then* is a sort of 
wei'fp'ftf varyin/j with the (juality and condition of 
the person killed. 'I'lie w’oman takt'ii in adultery 
is maiehed toi thiee eori.sceutive days through the 
town, hei face eover(*d with a basket of )>lait<*d 
bamboo, ri‘d llow(*rs in lier ears, foiniing a collai, 
ami oil her liead, avowing in a loud voice her laull 
and her repentance, 'riiismareli may he exehanged 
for a fine levied on the peisorial yiropeity ot the 
woman and Jiei lovei, jiaitof wliich is handed over 
to the Imshand, unless he is pioved to have been a 
consenting Jiariy to the infamy of his wile. The 
line varies w'l 111 the position of the ANoniaii in the 
iu>useiiold ; the ‘ eliiof w'ife’ is mole heavily ymn- 
islied than the im*re. eoiicuhine or any other wife. 
The Iiu.shaiul is entitled to kill ollenders taken ni 
Jlagvautr ih’hrfo, hut on the strict under.staiuling 

that lu* kills them hotli. The jmnishinent of rape 
is a fine which varies decreasin';ly according as the 
victim is a married w'oman, a young girl, a w'idow, 
or a slave. I’he seducer may be jiut to ileatli by 
the young girl’.s jiaionts, if lie is caught in flatjrante 
(lelu-to aiul IS acting without their iniidied acknow¬ 
ledgment ; hut no proceeilings an* taken against 
!i seducer, failing a complaint hy tlu; victim or her 
parents. 'Flu* penalty varies with tlu; condition of 
t lu* person seduced, and according a.s there has been 
pregnancy or not. The gravest ease is pregnancy 
followed hy death in ehihl-hed. Abduction is 
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punishable by a line in proport/ion to the condition 
of tlie female earned oil, the distance covered, and 
the natural obstacles, riv rs, or mountains crossed. 
Sexual intercourse witn animals meets with i«;no- 
rninious punishments, such as havinj; to feed on 
the grass of the lield.s, or to lap water from the 
boiling of rice. As a rule, the punishmentB are 
simply punitive and do not involve degradation: 
a functionary who has served a term ot impri.son- 
ment foi breach of trust resumes his duties freely. 
Legal proceedings in Cambodia are slow, involved, 
and exjtensive. Accused and accusers have the 
right of being represented at the tribunal by a 
kind of advocate called the ‘ shoulder of the case’ 
{smd kedei). Liberation on finding sureties is 
frequently practised. A crime inny be proved 
either by witncsse.s or ordeals. 

(G) Ordeal.'i .—The princij)al judicial tests still in 
use are the following:—(«) Water: both parties dive, 
and the one who rises first is guilty ; or they swim 
aeros.s the arm of a river, and the last to arrive is 
guilty. (^) 'riie test, of the molten tin, into which the 
accused must jiluiige a hand without being burned, 
(c) Burning coals, over which he must walk with¬ 
out hurting his feet. There are other tests quite 
as illusory, but much milder. Very often the judge 
does not hesitate to order the suspected person to 
be tortured, in order to obtain either his confession 
of a crime or the names of his accomjdices. The 
greatest scourge of Cambodian jusli<*e is not its 
laws, but its judges—functionaries who are often 
unjust because they are ignoiant and greedy. 
Having paid a large sum to the ro>al treasury 
before entering on office, they set about recouping 
themselves, at the expense of litigants, by a sad 
misuse of justice. There is, indeed, a law which 
enacts that an unjust or ignorant judge shall 
leeeivea sentence equal to double that which he 
has wrongly inflictetl, not to mention the chastise¬ 
ments reserved for him in the alter life. But those 
who ought to apj»ly this law are oidy too often so 
diserving of the same Ireatment that they dare 
not make use of it. 

LiTKRATtrRK.—E. Aymoiiier, T^e Caml/odge, 3 vols.. Pans, 
19()0-(M, Diet. frani'itiK-r.amhodqK’n prMd^ d'niw notice Sur le 
Carntmige, Mftijfon, 1S74, ‘ Notes sur Ics coutunies et croyaiices 
snpcrstiticuses des (JtitiilKxlsienH,' in Cochtnrhine Jra7i^ttie. 
lixcuTsiiinset Jicconnaist,arice8,\\'l.ll8H'.i\p\i 133-207 , A. Caba- 
ton, ‘Jlapport sur les httCratnreti cjuiibodjfiemie et chainc,’ 
Pans, IWOl (Acad. dcK InKcriptions et lleUc^-hettrea: Comptes 
rendus den sMnce.<i de I’annee 1901)-, L. Finot, ‘Notre trans¬ 
cription du cainbodi'ion ’ (Bulletin, de I ficole Jran^aisc d'Kx- 
treme-Orirnt [ — BEFEO], 1902, ii 1 ff.); J. Fourds, ‘Organisa¬ 
tion politKiuf du Cambodge,' in Cochinc/nne tran^'aise : tixeur- 
sionn et BccnnnaisHances, xiii. [1882]; G. Jeaiineau, (Kuvres, 
‘ riinOm-Pciib, Imp. du Proteotorat,' 1898; A. Leclfere, Le 
Buddhistnc au Cambodye, Paris, 1899, Cainixulge: Contes et 
Ugendes, Paris, 1894, Cainbodge: Le Hot, la javulle royale et 
lets ,1 emmet du palais, Saigon, 190fi, Les Codes cambodqiens. 
Pans, 1898, ‘ l^o OCija-kantana-iiiaiigala, on la fCto de la (lonyie 
de la llonppe d’uii prince royal ii PhiiOm-PCnh le 16 Mai, 1901 ’ 
(BKFEC 1 . flOOl] 108ff. [see photographic illustrations of this 
feast by II. liufour in the same vol.J), ‘ La fCte de.s eaiix ilPhtiOiu- 
I’enh ’ (BEFEO iv. 119041 pp 120-130); J. Moura, Le Royaume 
du Cainbodge, Pans, 188') , P. Pelliot, ‘ MtinioireB sur les 
coutumes du tlamhcdge jiar Tclieou Tu-kouan, tr. and ann ’ 
(BEFEO ii. [1902] pp. 123-177). 

Antoine Cahaton. 

CAMBRIDGE PLATONISTS.—The title 
‘ Cambridge I’latonists ’ lias come to lie ayqilied 
to a school of philosophical divines—members, for 
the most pari, of two colleges, Emmanuel and 
Christ’s—who flourislied at Cambridge iMitw'emi 
the years 1633 and 1088. The names with yvhieh 
this article is ]»roperly concerned are those of 
Whichcote (1609-83), Culverwel (t 1651), Bmith 
(1618-52), Cudworth (1617-88), and More (1614-87), 
all resident teachers at Cambridge within the 
period mentioned ; but, in so far as the influence 
of their teaching made itself felt outside, some 
other names, belonging to this period and to the 
time after, must also he notieecl—Glanvill, Norris, 
Cumberland, Shaftesbury, Clarke, and Berkeley, 


representing the religious and philosophical as¬ 
pect of this influence; and Tayloi, Stillinglleet, 
Burnet, Patrick, Bust, ’rillotson, and Fowler, 
representing its ecclesiastical and political aspect. 

The first thing which the studijut of a school of 
religious and pliilosophical thought must always 
e to is that he realizes tlu* social environment 


in which the thought of the school lived and 
moved; study of the mere equipment of the 
thought, ayiaft from tlic use to whieli that equij)- 
ment was put, is idle. And no student has more 
need of this atvent tlian the student of the ‘ Cam¬ 
bridge Platonists.’ They are w'riters—esyiecially 
the three gnuite.^t of them, Smith, Cudworth, and 
More—wdiom one is yieculi/irly tempted to read 
without thinking of ‘ soeinl environment,’ without 
troubling oneself about the state of Englami in 
their time. 'I'here grows ujioii one, as one reads 
them, the sense of a eloisteit*d piety and learning 
cultivated apart in some paradist*—such as Henry 
More made for him.sclf in his lifidoiig home at 
Christ’s; and one is too apt, t,o he imjiatieiit, as of 
something irrelevant, when one is asked to re- 
menihcr where this paradise was that it wvis in 
the England of the Civil War, the (.^mim on wealth, 
the Kestoration, the Kevolution, the Englami of 
Laud, of the Covenant and Westminster Assembly, 
of the New Model, of the St. Bartholomew’s Day 
Ej(*ctment.s. But- this is exactly what it is most 
necessary to remember. I’lic question which a 
scientific study of the Cambridge Platonists must 
make it its chief object to answer is exactly this : 
how we.re these cloistered livi's related to that 
troubled woild without?—foi it was certainly not 
by mere accident that these lives found their peace 
in that stormy time. 

Bui net, who met Cudworth and Mine when he 
visited Cambridge in 1003 as a young man, and 
who, throughout his whole subsequent career, w'as 
in sympathy with the ecclesiastical ])osiLioii of the 
Camhiidge school, describes its membeis generally 
in Hie following teims (Ihst. vf j\hf Own Timet 
Oxford, 1823, i. 32311.): 

‘All thes<-, and those who were fonned under them, studied 
to examine farther into the nalure of thuiKH ttian had been 
done formerly They declared nguinst Hupoiatition on the one 
hand, and enthusiasm on tlie other. They lo\ eti ttie eoimtitu- 
tion of the Chureh and the liturgy, and could well live under 
them hut they did not think it unlawful to live under another 
form. They wished that things miglil liave been carried with 
more moderation. And they continued to keep a ^ood corre¬ 
spondence with those who had differed from them in opinion, 
and allowed a great freedom both in philosophy and m divinity : 
from whence tliey were culled men of latitude. And upon this 
nwn of narrower thoughts and fiercer tempers fa.stened upon 
them the name of Latiludinariaiis. They read Episcupius much 
And the making out the reasons of things being a mam part of 
then studies, their enemies called them Socinians. The} were 
all \ery zealous against popery. And so, they hecoiiung soon 
very considerable, the papists set themselves against them to 
decry them as atheists, deists, or at best Socinians ’ 


From this account, the result of conLemjiDrary 
olwervation, we gather (J) tliat these ‘men of 
latitude ’ took up a position midw ay between the 
Puritans (the early uphringiiig of mo.st ot them 
had been Puiitan) and the I’relatists of their time 
—that they oueupied, in resjieet to these extremes, 
w’hat another contemporary account (S. P.’s Brief 
Account of the new Sect of L(itdudc-Mcn : together 
with some UcJie.ction.<t on the New Philosophy, 1662) 
deaerihe.s as ‘virtuous mediocrity’; ami (2) that 
it WTis deliberately on a philosophical ha.sis that 
they founded the position which they took up—a 
position Irom Avhich they ail vocal ('(1 toleration 
and conipreliension even where considerable diller- 
ences of religious opinion and practice, not only 
outside, but within the Chureh of England, W’ere 
eoncerneil. 

Tuiiiiiig to their wiitings, we find this philo- 
.so]>hieal jiasi-M of their advocacy of toleration and 
compiehension fully and clearly set forth in their 
doctrine of the place of Reason in Religion. 
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'rrutli, they us, is Natural ami Kcvcalt*<l, 
and riMison is tlio lafulty whwli ai>i>n‘lieTnl» ami 
ju.lf^es both kinds, ft is tin- kuiik' leason which, 
on the om* hand, a[)prc*hcmls tin* UntJjs of inoiahty j 
ami of iiatuial .scmiirc, ami, above all,—for ‘ Goil is 
most knowahle of anytlun;/ in tlic worhl ’ (Wliicli- 
V.olii, S< lcc( Srr,Ni)7is,'i‘(i KldH, p. 11‘2),—the truths 
of Natural Ihdipion, that < <otl exists, and is ^ood 
and wise ; and, on tlie ofJiei liaml, apprehends, in 
addition to the tnitlis eonlaim'd in om ‘natural 
knowlmlee of (io«l,’ the truths eontained in the 
‘revelation (d Ills will,’ Avhieli is made to us in 
the .Sci j]»t uies. And tJie.se trutlis of Revealed 
Religion reason limls no less ‘reasonable’ tlian 
those of N.'itnral Religion. 

•Our Itr.'ison IS not coiiroiiiidrcl by our Urlijfion, but awak¬ 
ened, r\( c•lul)lo^ed, ilirected, and niiprove«l ' (\\ hiclirote, 
op. cii p 

'I’lie Sciipfuies are, indeed, we aie told, exn«*tly 
suited f.o oui reason. They ofl'ei, in tlu* plainest 
WH,y, nuiffer ujton wliicli wa; can employ our 
reason witli the {»ieiitest profit t.o our lives, and 
wdth the siiiest p,usnantee, from that fm iilty itself, 
that we are md. deceived. At the same tiim‘, by 
the very j»roiuinen<-e wdiich the Scriptures ^ive U> 
this mattcT, so suitable to reason, so capable of 
enjjja;;!!!;.^ it whe^(^ its einjdoyinent, is most, useful 
and least likely to le.ad us astray, they make it 
evident to ns—the more evident, the more truly 
‘ rational ’ our study of t hem is—that a unnuic 
emjiloynienl of n^asoii in reli^uoii, about thin{.:^H not 
plainly included in tlie niattei to which prominenee 
IS f^iven, i.s unprofitable, and, indeed, <;ven irra¬ 
tional Such a procedure hriiif.ts with it. no univers¬ 
ally acceptable i,niaiuntee ot its ow n corrcctuess, and 
HO divides those who fall into it tioiii one another, 
one iiiiimte reasoner makin;; this non-essential, or, 
it may he,, eAl.iaiieous, matter all-important in 
reli}.''ioii, anothei, that, and so on, while that 
wliich is e'.sentinl, that about wliicli all would he 
of one mimi, if they used ( heir reason in the way 
reli^^ion requires, is left out of si^lit. 

'I’o the two opiiosed parties of their day— 
Puiitnns and Prelatists--(-lu; ‘men of latitude’ 
said : ‘ Ihiite on the broad <’ommon j^rouiid of 
that wliicli is os.-.cntial in rclij^ion, and ajjfree to 
ditler about things that, are non-c.ssential. That 
which IS cssimlial is coiilaincMl in the Scriptures, 
and is so plum that you cannot miss it if you 
employ your reason in the lij^lit way, each man 
for liiniself, upon t he Sciiptiiics.’ It i.s here that 
we eoiiKi ilow'ii to l.lie bed-rock of the ]ihilosophical 
basis on which the (,himhrid{j;c stdiool founded 
their doctrine of toleiation ami com])ielieiision : it 
is hecan.se G</</ i.s, from tin* very lir.st, its true 
object that man’s reason marks seeiircly, in the 
end, that which is r-ssnifuil in llic revelation of 
God’.s will as contained in the Scriptures. The 
improvement of man’s reason, then, by eniploy- 
meiit in the fields of .science and of moral conduct, 
and, above all, by enijiloynient about the truths 
of Natural Relit^ion, without the lij^lit of wliic.h 
the jirinciples (d seience and conduct cannot he 
seen at all, is a proeijss by which man grows in 
knowledge of that wdiich is mo.st knowable, of 
God—a proc(!.ss by which he becomes more and 
moic ‘ like unto God,’ till the jicrfection of reason 
is reached in that ‘ Divine .sagacity,’ as More calls 
itfl’jcl General to Collvrlrd H'orAw, ed. 1662, i>. 
ix), that ‘ nativity from above,’ as Wliichcote cuIIh 
it (cyi r/7 p IhlO), which make.s a man, at last, 
a sine judgi' of vvliat is es.sential in the teaching 
of tlie Scri]»tnn*s. 

It vva,s n i'()iinuonl_> brouyrht againnl the school that 

they preached im »<• mnr.ility, and ijrnoreil the iruportaiice of 
articles’ of 1)( lict Their U achiiiiif on the subject of 

‘ Divine hiiif.icUi ’ n. their answer to this charge. The morality 
which th<‘,\ preach is * nioralitv ' wliu’h the moral agent's seiiHe 
of the real presence of God, as a vital principle central in his 
•oul, has transformed into piety—it is the condition of one who 


■ mutates God’ hi ‘the lioh and vitUunis litc,’ and so ' know*. 
Him , and, knowing linn, cun interprcl, Hia re\eiation of linn 
self made in the .Scriptures, and get hold there ot the rsxriihtu 
' artn-les ’ ot religion 

So much for the way, jieculiar to themselves, in 
which the (’anihridge i’iatonisl.s Jield tlie iloidrine 
that the Sciiptiires are to he inteijireted by the 
reason of eacli man. Tins doctiine itself lenchcd 
them by two streams of influence, eacli of wliieh 
w’as, otliervv Lsc also, of great importance in deter¬ 
mining the outlook, and equipjung tlie thought, 
of the school—the oms having its source in Ar- 
ininianism {q.v.), winch had apjieared in Ilollanil 
towards the end of the previous century, the other 
]Uof*e<;<ling from the Italian Renai.s.sariee, of the 
centuiy before. 

In Kngland, Arnnniunisiii found a footing towards the end of 
the Kith century. The distinctive tenet w’ith whicfi it opposed 
the Calvinistic doctrine of predestination had, indeed, to con¬ 
tend against great odds, for at this time, in Kngland, Calvinism 
was widely spread among Uic people, and was already cn- 
trenehed in the Articles of the tflniich ; tmt the temper of 
Arinimanisrn, what mav he called its ‘ itiiniariism,’ cspeciallv as 
shown ill the substitution of the psychological for the dogmatic 
waj of mtorpretiiig the Scriptures, coimncndcd itself more 
easily to educated minds It was, after all, the lf*mi>er which 
Colet and Luiiu're, and other Knghsh friends of KrasmuH, and 
Krasmus himself—resident during vanotis periods m England, 
and notablv, from ir>ll to 1514, at Cambridge, where he was 
l^dy Margaret Professor of Divinity and oeciiined rooms m 
Queens’—had already recomnieudeil, by their examine and 
teaching, to students, in England, of the ancient classical and 
Christian writers 'Fhc UniversitieH- and perhaps Cambridge 
especially—were thus prei>areil to receive the new Arnuiuan 
Humanism , and the c,lerg> of the Church of England at these 
places of learning were, more than others, exjtosed to its 
uiiliietice. As a matter of fact, when we reach the times of 
Charles i., we find that Arniiniantsm—so far, at least, as 
opposition to Calvinism was concerned—had become wid*-Iv 
difTiised among the clergy of the Church of England, the 1 ns 
seiiters, together w’ith a large number of the lay members of 
the Church of England, remaining Calvinists. That the Cam- 
hiidgc ‘men ol latitude’ should ‘read Episcopius much,’ as 
Hurnet tells us they <lid, that they should be on the side of the 
pHvchologicAl, against the dogmatic, intcrpi’etaiion of the 
Seriiitures is, therefore, just wliat the vogue of Armmianism 
in tlie Church of England at this time would lead us to expect 
from divines at home in a iiriiversitj which was otherwise—m 
letters and natural science--allowing itself singularly receptive 
of Humanisiii. 

The other inHuence operative in forming the Cambridge view 
of the mctliod of Scripture interpretation can he traced back 
to the • I'lalomc Academy,’which flourished, during the latter 
half of Uic 15th cent , at Florence, and especiallv to the work, 
in It, of Marsilio Fiiuno. His hatin tranHlations from the 
newly-reccivered Greek, and his commentaries, gave Plato and 
Plotinus to Italy and Uien to Europe, and substituted, for the 
Bkelefori to which the Church and her schuolmon had reduced 
the system of Aristotle, what was everywhere welcomed ns a 
living philosophy. It was a philosopliv ui grasping the inward 
sense of which the men of the Renaissance, become so curious 
of new' tluiigs, touiid a new thing w'liich arrested their attention 
beyond all else, namely, a bit of vivid personal experience. It 
was not tlie Hoher ethical and political jihilosophy, and the 
logic, of Plato that interested Ficino and his Platonists verj 
much ; their chief interest was in the other— the myst.ical-^ 
side of Plato’s tt*aching, especiallv as apparent in his doctrine 
of ‘Eternal Beauty,’ ohjc-ct of Philosophic Love, set forth in 
the iSyrn/wiKiM and elsewhere Hence it was that, P'lcino 
and liis Platonists went eagerly on from Plato to Plotinus, in 
whose writings they found fuller satisfaction tlian in Plato’s 
of their craving for vivid personal experience, and discovered 
a philosoph) which ollered, not so much proposilions to he 
apprehended, as moiueuts to he lived. Ecstasy, immediate 
contact witli the One, union of self witli God - this was the 
formula in which the new philo.sophy of the Platonic Academy 
(set forth by Ficino as a jihilosophy in perfect concord with 
Christian faith) W'as wlioJK included. The Knneads of Plotinus, 
translated into Latin by Ficino and printed at Florence m 
were first printed in (ireek at Basel in 1580, and were 
being stuiHed ut (.Jambridge by 1030, if not earlier. 

Riirnot tolls us Mutt Whicluuite, whii bejjan to 
toaeli jit Kiiiiiiaiiiiel in 163.‘h ‘ sot. youn<^ students 
niueli on rejulin^ the ancient philosophers, chiefly 
Plato, TulJy, and Plotin ’ {Hist, of My Own Time., 
i. 321), and Whichcote’s pupil Smith, and the re.st 
of the school, certainlj^ tdiow intimate knowledf^e 
of the Greek text of the Neo-Platonie philosopher, 
and boar ample (.estiniony to the profound influence 
which he exercised upon them. It was the dotitrine, 
oi experience, of ecstasy—understood by them, 
however, not as an occasional and temporary state 
of religious exaltation, hut rather as habitual eon- 
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centration of afl'ertion, and nnderstan<iinf; 

u})on (Jod, ‘ because of His own lovelhiesH, ex¬ 
cellency, und beauty’ (VVliichcote, n/>. r.it. p. 213)— 
it was the I’lotinian doctiine, or experience, of 
ecstjisy, thus und(;rstood, tlnit the Cambridge 
Platonists put in the very centre of their ChriKtian 
i)hiIoHoj)iiy. ft became, in their teaching, ecpiiva- 
lent to ‘ justilication by faith,’ to the ‘sanctifica¬ 
tion’ of men’s souls by means of a ‘vital elllux ’ 
from God upon tliern, making them partakers of 
His life and strength (Smith’s Select Dmeourses, 
Wortliington’s ed., IfUiU, ]». 312)—it apjieared as 
‘nativity from aliove’(in Whichcote’s plirase), as 
‘ Divim^ sagacity ’ (in More’s phrase), the crowning 
gift of G(k 1 Ixistowed <»nly u])on those who ^iractisc 
tlie daK-qaLs of a holy an<l virtuous life. The in¬ 
fluence of I’lotiniis thus modified jirofoundly, even 
transfturned, in the Cambridge Platonists, the 
notion of Scriptural intei'jiret/ition with Avhich 
mere Arminiariism ojiposetl the Calvmistic and other 
dogmatic interiireters. 'I’lie Arminian teaching 
earned the Cambridge I’latonists only thus far — 
that the reason of the good man, of the man in 
earnest ahoiil. the holy and virtuous life, is the 
faculty by whicb the Serijitures are to be inter¬ 
preted, and the essentials of religious doctrine and 
practice distinguished broadly (as they are nevei 
distinguished by the reason of the mere tlieologian) 
from the. non-essentials. Hut the Cambridge 
Platonists could not rest wit h this. Reason must 
be sublimated into ‘Divine sagacity ’ by tlie real 
presence of Cod in tbe soul. 'I'Ik* interpreter of 
inspired Scriptures must be himself inspiied. 

It may be asked whj Christian exjie.rience alone 
was not acce)»ted by them as warrant for this 
far-reaching conclusion—why they afijiealed, in 
suj)j)ort of it, also t,o pagan c\]>ciionce and philo¬ 
sophy. 'I’he answ(‘r is, brictly, that for them 
the religions faculty is iea.son, which, though 
informed by the immedint.e juesiuici; of God, is 
still man’s reason. Religion is ‘ reasonable,’and, 
esiiec.ially on that jiart of it distinguished as 
‘ Natural Heligion ’ (Ailiich, ind(*(*d, is the founda¬ 
tion of Itevealed Religion [him* Whichcote, oju. rit. 
I». 87 f.]) much light is throAvn by philosophy, by 
the best thoughts of the bc^l. men, of all ages and 
faiths, M’ho have em{)loyed their reason about the 
soul, the world, and God. 'I’lu si* divines, then, 
naturally mixed Religion and I’hilosophy. K\cn 
the metlia‘val Church, although holding no brief 
for human reason, had recognized it in Aristotle, 
as ancillary to Cat.holic. belief. Hut the (hjimbridge 
Platonists, as Christian Humani.sts, held a brief 
for reason in leligion, and were very specially and 
strictly concerned to show tha,f, roa.son had not 
failed man, even outside the Christian dispensa¬ 
tion, in his endeavour after religion. 

How seriously they rej^arded the ()hl];rutiun upon Iheiu to 
bring the philosopiiy of the (ireeks and lioiurins into evidenee, 
ina3^ be judged from the muss of classK'al erudition which 
cumbers ttie pages of most of thorn—esjiecially of dudworth and 
More. It IS an uncntical, prc-Heiitlcj'an erudition which—to 
take one curious in-staiicc of its g»-iieral character--not only 
accepts, but dwells on and elalioraliOs, the notion of tin- Mosaic 
oiigui of all that is good in (ireek philusuph.\, especially in the 
teaching of the Pythagoreans and of Plato (desi.Tihed as Moses 
Atticvs)—sinotion W'hich, it may bell.oughl, stuItihcH the appeal, 
iiiidouhtedly intended and made, to that pliilosuplu as witness¬ 
ing to the trutliH of Natural rather than of Kevcaled Ucligioii. 

Hut, after all, the distinction between Natural 
and Revealed Religion was not one to be very 
clearly delincd by those Avho, on jirincijde, mixed 
Religion and Philosophy, as the (^ambridge Platon¬ 
ists did. Although there were some truths which 
plainly belonged to the icalm of Natural Religion, 
there were others wliich hchmgetl indeed to the 
realm of Revealed Religion, inasmuch as without 
the revelation contained in the Scriiituros we should 
not have known them at all {e.g. that the Godhead 
is undivided Trinity, and that avc are justified by 


faith in Jesus Ghrist), hut yet Avcrc to he di'ti'cted, 
by tho.se who already had them thiough re\ elul uui, 
as also obscurely .ajijieaiiiig in the philosojihical 
sy.stems of men who had walked luciely by tbc 
light of Nature—tbe ‘candle of the Lord,’ a.s 
(hilverwcl calks it. Tims we find the Cambridge 
school making much of (he ‘ Tniiify ’ of the Nco 
T*latonists ; and we have seen that they connecteil 
the ecsta.sy of Plotinus with l.hat ‘nativity from 
above’ in which their Christian expericnci* realized 
the meaning of thi* doctnne of ju.stilication by faitli 
in .lesus Christ. In fact, when they ajipcal to the 
Platonic or Neo-riatonic jiliilo.sojiliy, they take 
little account of the distinction between Natural 
and Revealed Religion : perhaps because Plato, as 
hoxii*^ iV axes Aft irui., lecoids iiivcalcd truths; but 
also for the deeper leason that reicalcd truth, 
limited liy them to the essentials of religion which 
‘Divine .sagacity’ marks off from non-essentials, 
is, altei all, only natural tnitb laised to a liigher 
jiowcr, as it were- natural truth, no longei re- 
ga,rde(l liom w'ithout fis the object ol t heological 
science, but become the iinvard expelicnce ol one 
Avho has ‘ found religion.’ 'I’lie I'est.-ilie condition 
of union with Goddeserihed by Plato and Plotinus 
seenuMl, to the religious minds of ini'ii like Smith 
and Moie, to be an experience essentially the same 
astliatof the Tmui ‘in whom Chiist livetbthe 
man tor xvlumi alone ‘revealed truth’ has vital 
meaning. In ec.stasy, then, the ( Jiristian Heligion 
ami the PlaUinie Philosophy aie mingled with each 
other, and that so iiitiiinitclv that the distinction 
between Natural and lieveaied Heligion seems l.o 
vanish in l.he lesult. 

While then interpretation of the Platonic philo- 
sojiliy IS thus as psychological, and as exjiressive 
of personal expcnence, as tlien interpietation 
of the Sciiptures, then inter]iretation ot ancient 
]ihiloso]ih 3 ' <ithei than Platonic, notably ol tlie 
atomic jibilo.sophy of 1 )emoc,rit.iis, is not psycho¬ 
logical, but dogmatic. 'I’lic. Platonic pbilosojihy 
they loiind no ditliculty in interpreting in the light 
of their own religious (‘Xjienence—they felt no 
temjitation to re.ad t.ln*. dogmas ol theological 
science into a jihilosojihy wliich tallied ho well 
with thatcxjierieiice. 'I’lien inter]iretation, accord¬ 
ingly, of this philosophy is good. Hut ancient 
philosophy other than I’latonic, tallying with no 
pcisoual religious exjiericnce of their ow^n, they 
interpreted badly, reading into it the natural 
si ieiiee ol their tiny- So we lind tliem (1) eomjiai- 
iiig the atoinie, [ilulosophy of Democritus closely 
with the meehanieal jihilosojihy of Descartes ; and 
then, as the former is obviously ‘ atbei.stic,' while 
it IS necessary to sliovv that the latter, though 
e,lo.sely resemhling the former, is not ‘ atlieistic,’ 
(2) aigning hack to a common source of hotb —to 
a theistie Mosaic atomism, which Democritus ner- 
ve.rted into atheism, but De.He,arteH has ri'vived in 
its original purity (see CudAvorth’s Ete.j'n. and 
Iinmut. Moralitif, bk. ii. ch, 4). Sinnlaiiy tbe 
revolution of tbe earth and the other jilaiiet.s round 
tbe sun—the greatest diseoAn>ry ol the modern 
mee.banical philo.sojiby—w'as already known to tbe 
J*ytbagorcaiis,and toNumaPomjiiliiis, avIio, indeed, 
symbolized it by making the temjdi*. of Vesta 
circular Avitb a lire in the ciuitrc ; but they 
had dciiv’cd their knoAvlcdge from flic Jews, who 
ha<l it by Kabhalistic trailition fiom Moses (see 
Mores Ajijiend. to Defence of the Philosophirk 
Cabbala^ ch. (>, j). 126, ed. 1662). Thus in Demo¬ 
critus and the Pythagoreans was iound the authority 
of Revelation for the methods and results of modern 
science. There could not he a greater eontrast 
than that between the childish exegesis of the 
Cambridge School, where, on the one liand, a 
philosophy, like that of Democritus, is concerned, 
which ujijieals, not to their personal religious ex 
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fienence, but to thoir af’qti;ii»itfinc<* with modern 
science, and, on tlie othei liand, their illuminating 
exej^osis of a philosophy, like that of JMato and 
IMolinus, into whicli they lead, not their modern 
science, but lather, as it were,, themselves. 

The Cai te>^ian philoso[)hy has been incidentally 
mentioned ; it is now time to c<)iisider it as one of 
tlie most imi)ort}Uit factois in the environment of 
the Canibn(l;.rc l’laloni->t.s —as the bofiy, to onotc 
More’s phrase (riclac(‘ (Icneral to {UiUntid 
Workft, p .will), ot winch Platonism is tlie soul. 
"J’his p}nlosoj)h_\, so eminently rational, doubtin;^ 
all that on aii> authority exeejit that t»l 

‘deal and distinct ideas,’ making its ideal the 
eAfilanatjon of t he world accordin'^ to medianieal 
pnncijdes matlieniaticalJy expressible, naturally 
lecommcmhsl itself to all those who, like the 
Oiinibii(lj:e ‘men of latitude,’ were eontendinj^ 
for reason against aiithorit.y. Cart.esianisni was, 
indeed, itself only a jiroduc.t of the Humanistic 
Ucnaissarice, the air of which such iium Ineatheil 
everywhere, at this time, 'i’hus we find Spinoza, 
Avlio in his close as.sociation with the Kenioiistrants 
and ('ollegiants was in the same atmospluire, also 
naturally attracted by this rational philosophy of 
clear and distinct ideas, and wilting his earlici 
works under its strong influence. Humanism, wc 
must remmulier, not onJ}'^ gave new life to the 
study of classical literature and ancient philosojdiy, 
and was instrumental in bringing about great 
alterations in religious docf-riiie and jiractice, but 
was also the ri'iiaissa-nee of Natural Science. Lin- 
acre, Harv(‘y, (Gilbert, Bacon, (lalileo, Descartiis, 
and many others were as truly ])ro<luets of 
Huriianism as Kicino, Pico della Mirandola, Aldus, 
JCrasnius, (V»let, and Montaigne. 

'I’he mechanical philosophy of Descartes, then, 
was quite naturally ailoj)t-eil by the Cambridge 
School—wit,li cci tain reservations, as we shall sec*. 
Smith, Ills friend Woi tliingt.on tc'lls ns, was chielly 
instrumental m introducing the study of it at 
Cambridge, (hilvcrwel, Mon;, and Cudworth made 
largeiisiiof it, and imjiortaiit letleis passed between 
More* and Ihi.seartes in IGtS, wliioli were ])rint.cd in 
Mor(‘’s (UtUcctcd and spc'ci ally referred 

to in Ins Preface Ce.neral to that edition. But the 
(’ambiidge Platonists, we can see, felt tlieinselves 
placed in a somewhat awkward (lileniniu in regard 
t<( the Cartesian philosophy. 'I’hc,y were bound, as 
Ilnmanists, toaclo]»tit., tor its mec hanical prineijdes 
weie those in the light oi which the Natuial 
Science's were making such notable advances at 
this time* -advances to culminate ere long in the 
matlu'inatical ami ]cliysieal ilisc'overies of Newton, | 
who was aircacly in J()G5 a gtadua-te of Cambridge, | 
and in UiGh Professor ol Mathematics, although 
the publication ot the l*rmct}>ia wa.s to he delayed 
for many yc-ais. 

The ‘ men i»f lat it ude,’ then, were hound to aeeejit 
the j>hiloso]>liy of Descartes, hut could not conceal 
from themsc*lves that it might easily he abused in 
the (!ause ot ‘ mat.eriali.sni and athei.sm ’—in laet, 
was being widel y .so abused, esjiecially by those M'hc» 
had fallen under the growing influence of the writ¬ 
ings of Hobbes. So, in order t-o divert the tendency 
of the Cartesian jihilosojihy fioin materialism and 
atheism to the su]>port of religion and a sjciritual 
theory of the world, it was iiece.s.sary, they felt, 
(o insinuate, into its very siihstaiice, as it were, 
another philosonhy of an ent iiely different kind. 
This was their {iliil'osophy of the ‘ jdastic prineijile,’ 
or ‘ soul of nature’ — an immaterial piineqile, 
spiritual, hut unconscious, which pervades the 
univer.se, ami, like the l^latonic anitiin ninndi, <n 
the Arislolt'lian c/ji^cris, is the iinmediat,e and iiii- 
nianerit cause of all the beautifully contrived 
processes and jiroducts of the organic and inorganic 
worhls, Descartes, indeed, posits an immaterial 


spiritual substance—Cod—as First Mover of the 
world ; but leave.-i Him afterwards out of account: 
tor the movements of the world, although started 
by Him, are exjtlaiiied as going on aeconling to 
f.heir own necessary nieelianical laws ; and it is an 
easy step, from tins pOMtion, to disjK'iisiiig with 
(hs'l altogether, and lecognizuig only those laws. 
.So, into the (hirtesian complex of ineehaiiica) 
hiw.s, to be retained merely us a system of bar<' 
qiiariiitieji lending tlieinselves conveniently to exac.t 
eoiiijmtation, must be infused the vital quality of 
the. ‘ plastic princinle.’ Thus, thiough the lieuteii- 
aiK'y of a spiritual, though unconscious, ])rincipje, 
(iod jiciietrat-es the woild vith His beneficent 
organizing activity, instead of remaining outside, 
a mere I'orce, while >\ilhin, not He, but Neces.sity, 
rules. The argunuTit. for God's wisdom and good- 
ne.ss, ‘ from lie.sigii in Nature,* which (’artesianism, 
by tlie proinini'iiee which it gives to lueclianically 
necessary laws, luvaliilates, or even dahtroys, is thus 
leliahihlateil by the theory ol a ‘jdastic princijile.’ 
VVecan now regard those laws a.s so many quantita¬ 
tive oxpre.s.sions of a vilal quality vith which God 
eontiimally insjiires Nature in older to the accomp¬ 
lishment, through her, of His ends. Teleology is 
grafted upon the mechanical jihilosophy—we can 
infer Divine wisdom and goodijoss, not merely 
existence and power (sei' Cud worth’s 1 nil’ll. Sysi., 
ed. 1845, i. 274 ff.). As lor the othci cardinal doc¬ 
trine of religion, beside that of the existence of a 
wise and good (iod—the immortality of the soul—-it 
also rests on the theory of the ‘ plastic principle.’ 
No finite soul can exist without a material vehicle, 
and it is the ‘plastic princi})le ' juesent in a soul 
which moulds matter--l errestiial, aerial, or 
ethereal—into a vehicle suitable to that soul’s 
condition here on earth, or, after the death of this 
body, a.s a ghost in tlie air, or as a blessed spirit in 
the ether of heaven. 'Without the veliKile-huilding 
jiower of the ‘ plastic |irim;iple ’ within them, souls 
musf juirish, or, at least, jiass into a state of el.iirnal 
uiieonsciousness. Stones of ghosts ajipcariiig, and 
ol vviteJies tran.sforming thomselvo.s into hare.s, aie 
lecorded—with especial cmpressomnit by More (in 
his limnorinUfy oj the, Soul, and A'niidote nyaiiiat 
j\thet,sin)—iM:> evidence of the survival of the soul 
after terrestrial death, and of the coiitimiance of its 
vehicle-building jilastic jiower, wdien'hy it moulds 
ail aerial body in phnie of the discanhai terrestrial 
h(»dy, and- such is the force ol habit—an aerial 
body r<‘semhling tliat terrestrial body, so that w'e 
can tell ‘whose ghost it is’ when a deceased 
jiersoii thus ajqiears t,o us in his aerial body. 

Tho ‘clenionolopy ’ of the Caiiibtidgo rUili>nifll.s is a topie 
which no cbtiuiate of ttieir inlellectnul and religions (x>Hition 
can omit to take BoriouH account of. Tlicv uhared in tlie 
populai HU]>ertititiouR lieliefs of their time ‘ but tliat i.*! not ho 
ORtoniHliiiiir an the deliberation and infj-enuity witli which thcA’ 
used both Stoic physics and the current HCieiitific notions of 
their own day for tlie estahlisliinent of these beliefs, ui the 
interest of relifrion More (assisted later by his Oxford friend 
Olanvill, the author of Saitiliiciftmvi, tnvmphatus, 168?.) poes 
further than tlie otiiers in this direction ; while Simtfi, jiidpeil by 
his Iluntini^diin .Sermon (Select Discovniefi, 1660, Disc 10), is the 
sanest of tlieni It is ditlicult for us to conipreiiend how these 
enliirhtened men should have given themselves so deliberately 
to superstition , but} ei}i.aps, after all, it is not more dltfieiilt 
to iiiiderHt.and than that ‘(Judworth, ^’ewtoIl, and liOe.ke should 
all have «-oric-eiil rated their interest upon a literal interpretation 
of an obscure M.mon in D.aniel' (Tiilloeh, Hatutnal Theology in 
Kmilaud in the Uth Century, ii. 21?). 

I’liere were other things in Dehcart.es wiiicli the 
Cambridge I’latonistH did not like. His distinction 
hetw'ccn matter as ‘ extended suhstanee ’ and .sjiirit 
as ‘suhstanee without ex ten.sion ’ they denounced as 
ti'iiding to atheism—Moie, in the I’reface to his 
Dinine Dialoguns eventually receiling from 

the friendly position of his Lctte.ru to Deseart.es 
(1G48), and charging that philosojihcr himself with 
actual atiudsm. Sjiirit, both (hidw’orth and More 
argue, has extension, for extension is not necessarily 
material. If sjiirit w'ere wdthoiit extension, God 
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would be nowhon:, instead of bein^ everywhere. 
Spare is extension, but not the exttiiision of matter : 
therefore, unless theie is extension of Nothing, 
space must be tlie extension of Spirit. In inlinite 
space we hnve the extension of inlinite Spirit (see 
(’udworth's Si/strm, iii. (‘d. lS4r)). This 

notion is one of the most interesting in the meta¬ 
physics of the Cambridge School, and was associ¬ 
ated in their minds Avith tlie AUetory of the 
Co])crnican over the IMoleniaic system of tlie 
heavens (see More’s P/ii/oso/i/urnl Por.tns, p. 4(H», 
ed. 1647). 

Anotliei point on aaIucIi a\o lind the Cambridge 
divines insisting again.st Descarti's is that the 
distinction hclAveen Tiue and False, llight and 
Wrong, dt'pends, not, as he teaches, on the A\ill ol 
Cod, but on tlie eternal nature ol tliing.s, or laAv of 
the ideal Avorld ■ the dist inction is ‘ essimtial,’ not 
‘aibiliary’ (sis' (hidAvorth, IntrN. ii. 533). 

This laA\ of tlu> id(!al Avoild, logically pilor to 1 he 
will ot God, as being tin* rule, oi lathei system 
ol lulcs, according to A\hich tliat Avill is always 
exercised, is eiiuivalent to the rtiTrov j'07?t(4s of I’lato, 
and t.he l)i\mc ao((ita ni his] later tolloAvers. The 
Cambridge dixincs thus correct. Carteaianism in 
this instance by means of the IMatonic tloctrme of 
Ideas, as tlu\> conecl. it- elsewhere by means of the 
IMatomc tunnut ttunuli, or ‘ jilastic jtrinciple.’ And 
the use- Avhicli they inaki' here of the <lo(“trine of 
Ideas IS as imiiortant in its bearing on their ejnste- 
mology a.s it is on t-heir theology, or philosophy of 
religion, and on their ethic.s. In accordance Avith 
this doctrine, knoAvIeilge is explained a.< man’s 
laiticiiial ion in the, mind of (iod b\ means of the 
decs, Ol rterna uiiwNrs reruin, a\ hicb aieatonce 
llis thoughts, from which, by act ot I]is will, 
sensible }ibciiomena aie producetl, and at t he same 
time the iiimital forms in us, by the activity ol 
which A\c take hold of these phenomena, and 
oigani/c tlK'in into a rational exiieiience. Here 
epiMemologv and theology are one, a" they aie in 
the kindred jihilosophy of T. H, (rieen. This 
tlieologico-epistemological ust; of the doctrine oi 
Ideas, m.ide by I,h(‘Cambridge 1 Mat,onists generally, 
IS peihfiiis most clearly exemplilieil in the AATitings 
of Moie's t Ixlord corresjiondent and Avarm mlmirer, 
dohn Norris ot All Souls, who, adopting the 
language of Malebranche, speaks of knoAvledge 
11 s ‘seeing things in Cod’ (7i'm.von nnft Uvl'ujton^ 
KiSH, jip ]S7-1'J4). In ethics, the doctrine of 
Idc-as Avas used l»y the Cambridge divines mainly 
against llobbc.s, Avho.se philoso])hy they regarded 
V ith genuine alarm. If Caitesianism is tlie 
matter out of which—with ceitain rejectloii.s— 
till* Jilastic jioAver ot IMatonism, the soul of their 
philosophy, moulds a body for itself, ilobhism is 
the jioison Avhich kills jdiilo.sojdiy body and soul. 

Against the ‘ niateriiilism and atheism’ of 
Hobbes tlie arguments biought by the (Tunbridge 
Platonisf.s Aveie those whicli aac have seen them 
using again.st Descartes, so far as that philosojiher 
.seemed to them to he dangerously defective or 
erioneous in his teaching about Cod and the soul. 
JJut their contention that the distinction bi-tAveeii 
Uigbt ami Wrong is essential, not aibitrary, 
diicct-ed against the Cartesian coiuicjition of Cod, 
admittiMl—they at once s:iw - of extended use 
againstHohhes’seoncejitionol jiolitical.sovereignty ; 
and BO Ave liml them vigorously combating that 
concejition Avitli tins same Avell-tried Platonie 
Aveajion. Further, since the counterpart of 
Hidihes’s morality-making absolute ‘sovereign’— 
Avhether monarch or assenihly—is his ‘subject^ 
Avholly actuated by self-regarding motives, to meet 
this side, orasjM'c.t—the ‘ siibieci, ’ side—of Hobbes’s 
Jiolitical theory, Ave- also lind tlieni armed, and 
Avith a weapon peculiarly their oAvn, their eiiijdoy- 
iiient of Avhieh gWes them a most imjiortanl. 


though imperfectly recognized, jilace in the history 
of English Moral Philo.sojihy. It m to the jisu ho- 
logical obserA’ution of I hi* Camhiulge Piatonists 
Unit English Moral Philosojdiy juimanly oaacs the 
concejition of ‘a naturally good temper,’ or of 
‘ lelloAv-feeliiig,’ AA’hieh Shaftesbury uiidouhtedly 
got from tliem, and handed on to sueees.sors a\ ho 
made it a cardinal jioint ol moral theory. Shaftes 
bury first jirinted his hn/uir}/ in 1669, and in tlie 
J’lelace aaIiicIi he aa rol.e in 169S to his edition of 
Whichcote’s ,SVr//m7J.v a jias.sage occurs which makes 
it plain that it Avas the Cambridge Piatonists avIio 
not only originated, but. gave, once for all, definite 
diicction—l,he diri'ctioii A\liich it always retained 
—to that moA'cme-iit of leiietion against Hobbes 
Avhieh may be said to eoiistitute Fnglisli Moral 
Philosojiliy as evolved throiigliout the IStli and 
the first bait of tlie 19Lli eentury. 

To Whiclieote and bis sc.liool —(bimberhind being 
Avith them—belongs the iredit of having jmt ‘a 
naturally good temjier,’or ‘ felloAv-feeliiig,’ in the 
jio.silion of jiaiamouiit imjiortaiice which it has 
ever since occiijiied in Engli.sh Moral IMiilosojiliy. 
Hobhe.s, Avhile it must, he admitted that he made 
it quite clear that the jmhlie good is the end—here 
he AA’as miHunderstood by liis critics - maintained 
that the ‘ siwercign ’ (monarch, or assembly, Avith 
r((He hknirhi’) is tlie only judge ot the means to- 
w'ards this end ; the Caiiihi idge iMatoni.sts, tolloAved 
by Sliaitesimiy and a .siicce^.sion ol morali.sts doAvn 
to .1. S. Mill, maintained, against Hobbes, that 
the means to the jmhlu; good an* such only as the 
jicople—not the ‘sovereign’ Avielding uncoiitiolled 
jiower, hut the ‘siilijects’ united by fellow-feeling 
--Avhen consulted from time to tune, themselves 
determine. And this Avas the doi trine Avhich Locke 
afterwards made jiojiular. 

Thori* are, douliUesH, miportant rlifTcreneos between the 
pliilosopli.x of the Cuiiibndjxr 1‘lal-onist.H iind that of Locke , hut, 
so lar a.M political Uieorv is concennd, the dilleiciiccs me quite 
sujieriicial The (Juinbndjye I’latonists iiri as entirelx with hiiii 
on the political question of the ‘liherlv of the fauhji'ct’ as they 

Iship 

with (kidworth's danKhl.er, Guh Miishain, is un episode in the 
historj of philoHopin whicli thoi>e w'ho look beneath the surfac-e 
of those tunes, while they do not attach too much Hif^niricauce 

I., (uiiiiiu- ixii. iiip.ii.iiv. 

riieii attitude t-o liohhes and Ids lulluenee thus 
exhibits the position of the Cambridge School more 
clearly than anything else in their iihilosojihy. 
We see Iioav liriiily and consistently they hold by 
the maxim of Humanism—that the judgment of 
the Avell-mstrueted and virtuous man i.s to he 
trusted in religion, morals, and politics. In these 
blanches they are for reason against autliorily, lor 
social feeling against .self-iegarding motives, for 
religious toleration and eonijirehension against 
.'^eetai lanism of Puritan and Prelatist, foi the easy 
liberty of the subject, under a system of fair re- 
})iesentation, against autocracy whether of monareh 
or of a.s.semhly — in shoi t, they are again.st rvyifrn/i- 
zation, either in lehgion or in jiolitiiis, Avheiehy the 
judgment. of the jirivate man is siijijiressed in the 
one ease, and his rea.sonahle freedom of action in 
the other: that i.s, they are in favour of j)i*isonal 
religion, and of individual initiative in the common 
woik of ellecting tlie jmhiic good. M’he ready¬ 
made religion Avhich the jiolitical sujienor sujqilies 
to his subjects in Hobbes’s polity is not leligion, 
for it is not jiersonal ; and, on the civil side, the 
measures taken by that siij'ciior do not really 
conduce to the jmlilic good, lor they exclude all 
initiative on tin; jiart of siibicets united by fellow- 
feeling in the task of Avoiking out a common end 
It was, of course, in jieisonnl religion that the 
Cambridge ilivines Avere cliielly iiiterested ; and 
the fact that Hobbes, by divorcing reason and 
religion, made jieisonal religion impossible, was, 
doubtle.s.s, a giound for onpo.sing him whieli came 
home to them Avith peculiar intimacy. And om 
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;ulminLtion of tlieir courage is iiiorcaHed when 
we cousider that in fi^htin^^ for rational 

religion af^ainst authoritative lelipon, for personal 
relij;ion apiinst oflicial leli^Mon, tliey stood almost 
alone. I'uutjins and Pieialists alike were on the 
sitle of authoritative and ollicial religion—the 
reli^don of l’rot<;s|,ant Confession, oi of ('atliolie 
t'hureh. The iiilliienee <jf Haetin, too, as well a.s 
that ot Hohhes, was a^jraiiist the (^anibrid;;edivines ; 
almost eveiyhody in Kiij^land said, or implied, that 
reason and leli^d**^! must he kej>t apart The 
(]amhrid^o_i diviiu's stood almost alone in maintain- 
inj^ that t.lM“olof^> and ( he Chiistian liie leouire the 
independent, application <d the private marrs reason 
to t he pro])lemH of religion, natural and revealetl. 
riiese aie prohlems, they maintained, which admit 
only of a personal solution within the (Miiistian 
exjterience of each man. 

\Ve must now make brief mention oi some eon- 
t.enipoiaries, not belonom;^ st.rietly, or at all, to 
the Camhridpe School, hut eithei shaiinf; their 
I'lew's imh'pendently or inllueneed hy them. 

Th<* ^oeatest of these is Jeremy Taylor. lie 
entered ('aius in 1620, t he year after Milton enteriMl 
(dirist’s. He heeanie hellow' of ('aius in lOXl, hut in 
lOlUl iiiij'rat.ed to All Souls’, (Jxford, wheie he eame 
within reaeli of tlie influence of h'alkland and his 
(Ireat Tew set, ineludin}' Chillin^worth, whose 
Unhgiim of ProfeMitrita was puhlisheil in 1637. 
'I’liis inllin*ne(‘, tending? in the .same direction as 
that of Whicheofe, wdio wa.s he^anninjx to he well 
know’ll ahout. the time Taylor left ('amhridoe, was, 
we must believe, one of the causes w hi<’h produced 
the Ijihcrtif of Prophesying, juihlished in 1647. At 
any rate, this work is a jihia for riiason in iclij^ion, 
and for tolmntion and comprehension (s(*e Tulloch, 
<p}K vit. i. 384). 

'File next name that sliould he mentioned is 
Stilling'fleet. ily 16h0, as Ihshop of Worcester, he 
had haideneil into orthodoxy, and was ready for 
his attack upon l/ocke ; hut. in his earlier dnys his 
svmpathy was with the (’amhridf;e School. liurin^ 
all tlie seven years he was at. St,. John’s, Camhiidjje 
(1648-^5), NYhiclicote’s 'Prinity (’hurch Leetuies 
wt le i^oin/j; on; and in 1651), the year belore the 
Kestoiation, St.illiii«,dleet ]mhlislied his Jronintm, 
w’ritten entnely in the sjiiiit. of Whicheote’s leach- 
iIl^^ and urp:in^^ men to sink their relif^ious di/ler- 
enee.s, even to the extent of trying to lind common 
^^round on winch Preshy(oiians and Kjuseojialiaiis 
might h<* united in one (Mmreh. 'Fhe Kestoration, 
however, jmt an end to t.hal. hlea ; and Stillinglleet, 
w'e must sup]tose, sullenHl disillusion. It W'as 
scarcely in the s])irit ot the (’amhriilge Platonists 
that he eairied on his jioleinie w ith liocke. 

As Tjiyloi urged fiatitudinarian view.s upon 
Kngland nt the time of the (hvil War, and Stilling- 
lleet. at. the end of the (kunmoiiwealtli, when men 
were prepared for the I Jest oration, .so Burnet, 
standing closer to the Cambridge School than 
either, was one of tho.se idiietly instrumental in 
giving j)raetie;il clhn t. to t,lie.se view’s in the settle¬ 
ment of afl.'iirs, ei\il and ecclesiastical, winch 
follow’ed the JJ.evolution ot 1(588 As we have seen, 
he visited (’ambridge in 1663, when a young man, 
making there the acijuaintanee of (’udwoith and 
Moie,. 'Phe ‘ notions ol the Latitudinanans,' then 
imhihed, hiought Purnel int<» much trouble after- 
Afuds, till, at th(‘ Revolution, in 1688, he became 
liisho])ot Salisbury, and, during his long t enure of 
‘Jo years, tounil it ]K)ssiL»le to give .some, ellect to 
them. 

Patrick, w horn Rurnet mentions in liis Antohio- 
grapJiy jind in his Htstory of My Own Time, xvas a 
Kellow of Qiieeii.s’, Ciimhridge., when Smith, also a 
Fellow of tliat College, died in 1652, and he 
jireached the funeral sermon appended to Worth¬ 
ington’s edition of Smith’s Selerf Discourses (1660). 


Patrick, a.s this lat.her florid, hut evidently sincere, 
enconiiiini shows, was an enthusiastic, admirer of 
Sniitli ; and, in lii.s various preferments, emling 
with the See of F.ly, must, he regarded as one ol 
those w’lio helped to keep Latitiidinaiian principles 
before th<’ country. 

Rust, ediicHled at St. Cathenne’.s, became 
Fellow of (’hrist’s in 1641), and W’as a friend oi 
More. Soon lifter the Restoration, at the invita¬ 
tion of his fnmid Je.remy J’aylor, he went to 
Ireland, wdiere he was ordained, and, after many 
preferments,.succeeded I’aylor as Ihshop of i Jromore 
in 1(5(57. Among othei w’orks he publislied, in 
](i8.‘{, A Discourse of the Use of Reason in Matters 
of Rchgion . . . agatnst Knthnsiasts and Deists. 

Tillotson, who a])])ears in Ihiniet’s list of ‘men 
of lalitudi’,' W’as closely allied with the (’amhridge 
School, and pleached the sermon at Whiclu’otc s 
fuiKTal 

Fowler w'as the author of Princijdcs and 
J*rcirfiees of certam moderate Divines of the Church 
of England ahusivcly called Latitudinarians, in 
a Free Discourse between two intimate Friends, 
puhli.shed in 1670, which, togetlier with Ruinet's 
records and S. I’.’s Brief Aeetnmt, is our pnncipal 
authority for the impiession whiidi the Canihridge 
divines made on their contemporaries. He became 
Ihshop of (Jlouee.ster. 

Turning now’ from public men to pliilo.so]ihical 
wrheis who sharivd indcpernlently, oi weie in 
llu(*ncc<l hy, the <lo(!tiine of (.lie Caiiihriiigi* Scliool, 
we find six names .standing out ju’ominently • 
Glanvill, Norris, Ciimheiland, Sliafti’sbuiy, Sannud 
Clarke, and Rerkeley. 

Gianvill (1(536-80) was ol Oxloul. His Vanity 
of Dogmatizing (1661) is a philosophical ])ieee 
entnely in the siurit of the C’ambiidge Platonists ; 
and his later w'oi k on wit.ehciaft {Saddneismus 
triiniiphafi(s) was jnoilticed in collahoration wit It 
Moie 

Norris was also of Oxfonl ; he enteied Exetei 
Colh’go in 1676, and became b'cllow' of All Souls’ in 
1(580. In 1683-84 he had a eorrespondenee w’ith 
More which he ]>uhlish(‘d in 11588, the \eai after 
Moie’s ileath. His Reason and Religion was 
puhli.shed in I 68 f), the year he left ().\foj<i foi a 
conntiy Jiving and married. In 1701 and 1704 he 
puhhsh(‘d, in two jnuls. The Theory of the Ideal 
and Jntelhgihle World. His philosophy closely 
resembles that of Smith and Moie - hy gra.sping 
the Flernal Ideas man enters into t he inimf of Cod 
—this is Malehranehe’s ‘ .seeing things in Cod' ; 
and it is in ‘ecst,usy ’ that a man so enters into the 
I tivine mini!. I’lie ecstatic halnt ean he cultivated ; 
and Reason and Religion, with its ‘Contenifilation.s,’ 
ea.<’h followed by an ‘Aspiration,' is a jnactieal 
Devotional Treati.se, ‘wnlten,’ a.s its author tells 
us in the prelaee, ‘for the use of the Learned 
Reader, w ho, perhaps, needs as mueh to hi' assi.st.ed 
in his devotion as the more ignorant.’ While 
Norris is thus a close follow’er ol tin* (’amhridge 
divines in ]ihiIo.',opliy, he apjiarently had not much 
sympathy w’ltli tlieir ecclesiastical position. At 
any late, in 1(502 he heeame Rector of Remerton 
near Salishury, in Rurnet’s dioee.se-a poor man 
with a growing family, he coni])laiiis, but with no 
hojie of prelerment fioni his Rislioji. He xva.s, it 
would seem, a .strong Anglican and Tory, o)»])oscd 
to Noncontormists and \\ lugs. 

Cumberland enteied Magdalene ('ollege, Cam 
bridge, in 1648, and hee.ame Fellow' in 16.‘)6. He 
W’as thus a con(,emporary, during his residence at 
the University, o' the leading meinhers of the 
('amhridge Schooi. In 1661 ho was Rector ol 
Rrampton in Northampton.shiie. In J(i72 lie 
published his de Legibu^ Nntiirce, and in 165)1 he 
was made Rishop of Peterborough by William III. 
In the de Lcgibits Nntura- he opposes Hohhes with 
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arj'unieuts similar to those used aj^airisf him hy 
Cudworih and More; and, with Wlii(dioote, 
dwells especially on ^ood-iiatme, or social feeliiifr. 

‘ 0 Lli< 2 :atum to the exercise ol the moral virtues,’ 
he maintains, ‘Hows numediate.lj' from lienee, that 
siieh aelions are enjoined hy the l^aw ol Katiiie, 
which, in its ultimale form, is Jienei'olenee to all 
Kationals,’ allhouch he julds (what Whieheote Jind 
his school wunild h.tve put- otluu'wise): ‘and the 
''Unetionof that law is hriefly deduced troni tht* con 
^eijuences w Inch att end sucli a lieiievolence, at the 
aj)pomtnientot the Authorol Nature.’ Whichcote, 
with the. apjuia'al of Shaftesbury, insists most 
•>tioncly on the natural, not arbitrary, connexion 
betwiM'u virtue ami lewanl, vice, and punishment: 
weare ]>unished for oui sins,not becausedod so wills 
and apjioints it, l)ut be.cause sin nat urally produces 
misery. 'I'his (lilhutuice between (himbeiland and 
the (.’ainbrul^'c School <loes not, how’ever, as it 
hajipens, amount to much ; it does not aflei-t 
( ’umberland’s attitude tow'ards the common enemy, 
llobhcs, and it i.s to be ac<‘ount,ed for by tlie 
dilleience hctwcen the juridical t.echni<|ue oi a 
writ-er d<*eply influenced by (Irotius. and the 
Platonic technique of the (vambridoc School. 

We have already seen how’ consulerahle Shaftes¬ 
bury’s debt is to \\’hichcote and his follower.s, and 
need only add now that Shaftesbury also owed 
.somet hin^ t ;0 (himbei land’s insistence on the notion 
of the jaiblic {^ood as the object ol benevolence. 
We assist heie at the birth of Utilitarianism, 
which, in one lorm or another, has ever since held 
the field in Knj^land. 

Samuel Clarke was an important man in his 
day ; but his lUnihi Lerturcs (ITOa-ti) are wearisome 
reading iiowx He has nothin^ new or su};j;estive 
to sa}’. His system is, in skeleton, that whieh the 
‘ men of latitude’ had brought fortli iu livunij; flesh. 

()blijj:ation t.o virtue is laid upon us hy our reason 
apjireheiidiuj; ‘the eternal fitness of thiuj's’; but 
this ‘eternal fitness’ New’ton’s pupil looks at with 
the ey<‘ not of the Platonie mystic but of the pure 
iiiatheniatician. 

In Berkeley’s (1744) the Camhrid^'e philo- 

.sophy foi t he last time is emliodied concretely iu a 
single w’ork - ami in a work which might almost 
have been wudtten, a century earlier, hy Henry 
More. Its immediate object is to press the claiims 
of tar-water as a jianacea. Tar, the exudation of 
the jiine, contains the vital virtue of the universal 
soul of Natuie in a coiieentrated form. From tar- 
water, so informed, Berkeley ‘soars very high,’ on 
Platonic wing.s, up into the metaphysics of religion 
and morals. 

To sum up : the Cambridge Platoiiists hold their 
place in an ‘ Kncycloiiaalia of Religion and Ethics’ 
on four main groumls : (1) They pre.'^cnt the idea 
of ‘ jiersonal religion’ in a very impressivf* way, 
and with gn'at sincerity. (2) They w'ore jireachers 
of religious toleration and comprehension, at a 
time w hen everything seemed to be against the 
prevalence of tluise ideas. (3) ’I'hey gave direction 
to English Moial Phibwophy by supjdying Shaftes¬ 
bury and his follow^ers, dowm to the Utilitarians of 
the lOtli cent., with the notions of ‘good-nature’ 
and ‘ fellow-feeling,’ as disjmsitions relative to the 
‘public good.’ (4) On the other hand, their use of 
the Platonic do' trine of Ideas, in theology and 
epistemology, i)rescnts them as contributing also 
to the idealistic side of English Moral Philosojihy. 
T. H. (irecii’s ‘ rejuoduction of the Eternal Con¬ 
sciousness in my consciou.sness’ bears close com¬ 
parison with the Camhritlge tenet—‘ participation 
of man’s mind in God’s mind through apfirehension 
of the eternce rntiunes rernm.' Comparison of 
(ireen with the Cambridge divines makes it clear 
that his philosophy is a phase of Christian Platon¬ 
ism. 


LnsiiATCRK—J. Tullni-h, Jittlmna/ Tlunl^xjij and ('hristtan 
I'hilii^nplnj in Kngland in t/ir '<riu‘ntri>nth (Vntiii{/, KMin 1S7‘J, 

f>ivoNtlic* liillt'Nt and most ... uivouiit ot the ‘ (’amhridfjo 

I'l.'itoiiiHls ’ and their reliyion^ enMionrnent The jnesoni 
wiitii wishes t»i (ii'tiinwh>di;e in hm ohlit^'iiliotiH (o this .standard 
woiK, n.s well asid llie Wfi.tcott’s paper on ‘ Wlnuhi ote ’ 

III hiH Jieluinnts T/untii/it in ihr II i sf, Londun, ISPl, is illuniiiiul 
in>r; and luge in his ('h t i-iinn Mj/Ktiri.sin, London, ISllll, deals 
hriein, hilt III a h\ nipalhetie and Hn;;f>esti\e w'lu, with the 
ti aehiii(r ot the Si hool. Canipapnac's Intiodnel ion to his 
(’aiiiln iihji' (selections Irotii Whieheot.e, (’ulverwel, 

and Smith, 0\fiiril, 1001) is a jrood piece of work, which tlm 
student will tind useful Mention niai also he inade ol Symon 
Patrick, 11 m/..-;, inclndin;; his ‘ AnU>hio^ruph.\od. with In¬ 
troduction, li\ Alev. Tailor, (>\for<l, 1S6S 

J. A. Stkwakt. 

CAMEL.—I. In Arabia. - The camel is the 
animal es.sential to lledawi life. On account of its 
meagre demands, its eiiduiaiiee, and its swdftness, 
it is the u.siuil vehicle toi long journeys across the 
desert. (!amel-reaiiiig is one ol t lic most important 
arts w'ith the iJedawni, and tribes vie with each 
other for the h on on I ot producing the tinest. camels. 
The bleed of nifi/ii /.v a iianwi imw used to designate 
sadille-cameLs—was introilnced by a tube ol Soutb 
Aiabia, the 1». Mahra. As .a genetal rule, the 
male is the jiaek-aiiimal {raki/i), and the female 
the mount (rru/ij). 

The wolds u.seil in ancient Arabia for the 
ehief actions in the jirocess of harnessing cfiniels 
liave come dou n tons, but tlu'y me not in eiitiie 
agreement wilb modtan terminology. I'lie Aiabic 
language lias quit can extensive \oc.alnilary leservcd 
loi the camel itself. Besides ejiithets which do 
duty as names of the canu'l, mul general w’ords 
like fitmnl (wliieli lias, tbiouiih KipvKus, sjucad into 
the languages of Uurojie), hn'tr, and noya, 

Aiabic has a huge* iiumbtu ol woids to ilesigiuite 
the animal aceoiding to its age and its economie 
n‘)le. The woid mAl appears to have nu'ant 
‘camels’ before acquiring the meanings of ‘large 
cattle’ and ‘moveable pjoptaty’ (ct. Lat. 
pervuia). The ile.signation, ‘ship ol the ileseit,' 
applied to the ctimel, semus strange when we think 
of the exclusively inland life of the BiMlawMn, ami 
was apparently unknown to ancient poetiy (see, 
however,. I aeob, Altnr. lii’dumerdvheny p. HI f. ), but 
it exists in modern poetical w'orks of (jiiite a 
Bedawi ty]>e, c.y. m the following lines given by 
Musil {Ai'ffh. ret. lu. ‘233): ‘ What thinke.st thou of 
this ship w ithout mast ? How it moves on ! It is 
the fenuile camel of the ehiel, w-hich is ridden hy a 
gallant cavalier.’ The exydanation ol the phras(> 
seems to he as follows: the root rkh, conveying 
the idea of ‘bestriding an animal,’ gave rise to the 
waird inarkar, with the sense first of ‘ mount ’ 
(horse or camel), then of ‘sliip’; and hy a sort of 
backward jilay of words the idea of ‘ ship ’ ha^ 
conic to displace that of ‘ camel.’ Besides, the form 
of the clas''ic palanquin of the desert, the doh, has 
always called up to the mind.^ of travellers the 
image of a btiniue. 

Ill the aneituit literature of Arabia, just as in 

{ ►Tactical life, the camel has a pre-eminent ])osition, 
loth alongside of the horse and before it. There is 
not a single poet of the desert but .sings the jiraises 
of his eaiiiel and, by a play of imagination that is 
something of a slioek to Western minds, compares 
his mistress to it, often carrying the analogy to 
minute details. Snouck Huigronjc [Mekkn, 1888, 
ii. 188) recalls tlie cry of women lamenting a dear 
husband: ‘G my son, my eye, mj' camel,’ inter- 
►leling it in the sense of ‘ () thou who wast my 
lelp in sujiporting life’s burden.’ This precious 
animal is w-hsit the generous host oflers as a feast 
to a hungry traveller. The legendary host of 
ancient Arabia, 5atim at-Ta’i, found a means of 
making this gift., after his death, to the Yemenite 
ehief xvho fell asleep near his tomb. The camel is 
also the most perfect sacrilice that the Bedawi can 
present to his gods. But. besides oflering it as a 
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victim, round whioli n Bniull social, family, or 
triiial group Bat at table in a rif.nal feast, the 
Uedawi also conKcerated his camel as a living 
oflering to the pre-lslamic deitjos; and Niliis, 
writing in the 5th ccuit a.D., has deseiihed a 
heathen Arab camel-sacnliee in considerable detail 
(Hummarized, from PG ]xxi. (51211'., in art. Auahs 
[ ancient], vol. i. p. (505''). Owing to the prohibition 
contained in the t^ur’an (v. 102), traditionists have 
furnished valuable tliough contnidictory details on 
certain pre-lKlainic usages relating to the camel. 
'J’he sdHha and wn^lla meant camels which 

had had ten young ones and had therefore become 
harCttn, i.e sacred. After this no one was allowed 
to mounl tliem or milk them ; they were tabu, 
under the juotection of the god. I'lieir last off- 
Hpnng was generally .sacriliced and eaten in a 
solemn feast, from which women weie u.siially 
e.xcluded. Tlie name, sdhba was also given to the 
camel Avhic.li a man in a position of danger— e.g. in 
the coursi; of an adventurous lazzia—promised to 
consecrate to a Banetuary it his hojies of success 
were fuliilled. The sd'iha was harftm for every¬ 
body exce])t the guardians of that temfde in whose 
sacred enclosure [himd) it j»asscd the rest of il.s 
Hie. The same treatment was given (o the stallion 
with a numerouH yiosterity, the hdtnl. If these 
sacred animals wandered from t he hiwd^ flj^W had 
to be led back with due veneration. They weie 
easily recognized by the mark {witsni) stamped on 
a con.spicuouH part of their body by means of a 
rod-hot iron. Similar marks distinguished the 
victims destined lor aacrilice. Although this 
enstoin had a religious significance which roused 
the o]>position of Muhainniad, the ITojihet retaineil 
the practice of nutting an external mark on tlie 
anrmal.s desi.ine<l for (lie solemn .sacrifice made by 
pilgrims at Minn on the lOtli of Dlin’l-hiha. I'lie 
camels have a collar formed by two sandals hung 
on a grass io]»e. But the marking of flocks, and of 
camels in particular, was not conlined to thoM* 
beasts consecrated to a deity ; in ceremonies bi^gin- 
iiing with a sacrifice, and witli (he object ol 
{•rotei'ting a flock from (•jmlernics, and iif- annual 
gatherings, wliich they held at a fixed time, the 
Ihslawin used to mark all the young heiists with a 
tribal and individual i/vi.s/n. In this way the 
owner, besides yierlorining a religious act, obtained 
a jiractical ineaiis ol recovering lost or stolen 
animals. The inai king of camels, which is attested 
by the earliest Arabic literature, ami, in variou.s 
region.s, by rock-pictures, the date of which it is 
diflicult to determine, i.s still a living custom ; its 
economic importance is yiaramount. But the hosjut- 
able and religious sacrifice of camels is tending to 
disapjiear, the victims nowailays heing less valuable 
animals. 

It is impossible (o fix with certainty the antiquity 
of the camel in the Mediterranean (iountrie.s. Ac¬ 
cording to arguments derived from texts, it was 
introiluced into Syro-Palest,me at the time of the 
Jinlges, ami into b'gy]»t wil h the .\s.syriaTi eonque.sl. 
Its introduction into North Afiica we must, with 
Bern!* Ihisset, carry hack to the time of the, Arabian 
com|uest. 

'IMie camel plays an imjiortiint iTde in Mu.saliiirin 
history. We learn from the (,)ur’an (vii. 71-77, xi, 
(51-71) that Allah sent a propliet named Salili to 
the B. 'riianiud to jireaeh the worshij) of the true 
(iod ; li(> consecrated a female camel to Him, 
accoidiim to tlie rites which have been discns.seci 
above, ami threatened a terrible Judgment on anj’^ 
one ^^bo should prevent the animal from pasturing 
freely on the l.-md of Allah. The B. Thainud were 
obstinate in their idolatry, and, disregarding the 
tabu of the holy camel, they hamstrung and killed 
it, as a yuinishinent for which they were destroyed 
by fearful Htoriiis. 


The war which, according to the Arab traditions, 
raged for forty years between the B. Bakr and the 
B. Tarlib, ami whicli is called the War of Basils, 
originated in the slaying of the camel Barab and 
its young one by Qulaib b. llabi', chief ot the B. 
Tarlib. 

It is we,ll known that the battle in which *Ali 
niel. his chief adveisnrie.s, ‘ A 'islia, Talha, and 
Ziihair, near Basra in .Jumad-al-Awwal, A.H. 3(5 
(Nov. 656 A.D.), received the name of the Battle of 
the (huiiel. In tlie last hours of the combat the 
palanquin of 'A’lslia, borne on a camel specially 
Iwnight for the puiqxise, served as the centre for the 
final resistance of the vanquished. The historians 
tell ns of tlie groups of warriors, small tribes, or 
fractions of tribes, who came up in turn to surround 
the ‘ Mother of Believers,’ and in turn disappeared 
in the confusion of flight; sixty warriors seized the 
earners bridle in their hands, and jierished or lost 
the use ol the hand. l‘'inally, to stop a fratricidal 
.struggle, a rally of the last defemleis who were 
fighting under'All’s standards succeeded in ham¬ 
stringing tfie camel, and so put an end to the 
combat. Now, all this dt‘scription, down almost 
to its very dtitaihs, is the same as that derived from 
modern o'liHi^rvation of BedawT life : when they are 
setting out to light, the daughter of the chief, in 
bridal attire and wearing heavy jewellery, mounts 
the r/of7, and, standing upright in it, takes part in 
the light. Surrotinded by faithful followers, she 
i.s the lallying-point of the riders, in the succesiiiive 
inovemenis of sudden charge and rapid flight that 
compose the whole strategy of the desert. She 
stimulates the warriors ol hci tribe by her jiresenee 
and her iiiipuHsioiied woids of eneourageiiient, and 
it is round lier camel, fallen prostrate on its ham¬ 
strung legs, that they ofler their last struggle. 

Litkkatiiuk— Jacob, Altarahisihrs liedniiienle.ben, llcrlin 
1897, p. Clf , Lcf^biire in Acle» Cor^. Orient, IHUfj, i»t u. K5K. 
\u p 24; Flam.-iiid, i6. p (!3; Kcn<^ Basset, ib. p. A); 
Jan.ssen, Coutmnex, I’aris, 1907, p, 2()9 ; Miisil, Arabia I'etrofa, 
Vienna, 1908, m. ZW. GAUDICFROY-DeMDMRYNKS. 

2. In OT and Talmud. —The camel is meiitionea 
with great fieqnency in tlie OT as belonging to 
the rich aiid as a beast of burden (for data see, for 
exami.h', IIDU i. 344 f. ; EBi i. 633-636 ; PRb? ix. 
729-731 ; JK ill. 520 f.); but here it has, of course, 
no religious significance, although it was unclean, 
and might not he used for food (Lv ll"*, I)t 14’; on 
various 1 heories regarding this prohibition, cf. PRIC^ 
xxi. 746). In lati'r times the camel came to figure 
in proverbs, of w'hich the best known are iiatuially 
the two quoted by our Lord: ‘It is easier for a 
camel to go through the eye of a needle, than for a 
rich man to enter into the kingdom of (lod ’ (Mt 
BP’* and parallel passages),* and ‘to strain at a 
gnat, and swallow' a camel ’ (Mt 23'*'*). 

Hie lalniutl aluo coiitaiiiH several proverbs about the camel. 

* For instance, In Media the cunicl can dance on a hushel- 
basket" {Yeb 4fta), nieaniiiff that in Media cvcrjihinp is 
piisHible ; " as the caiDel, so the burden " l.'lt) ; “ tlie enamel 
.■isked to ha\e horns, so his cars were cut sliort ” (Sank. lUtirt); 
“ tlieie are nian.v old r.amels who must hear the burdens of the 
voun^ ones *’ (ih. r>2a) ’ (Krauss, in ,JK Ion. cit.). 

3 . Among the Iranians.—Outside Aiahia, it is 
among the Iranians that we find the chief allusions 
to the eaniel. Zaratliushtra hesccclies Aliura 
Mazda to grant him 10 mares, a stallion, and a 
camel (Tusi/n xliv. 18); camels are classed among 
sacrificial animals ( VcndldCid xxii. 3), and are part 
of the riches of Airyainan [ih. xxii. 20) ; w’hilc to 
him who has ofl'ered a perfect sacrifice the personifi¬ 
cation of Benediction [ufriti) comes ‘ in the form of 
a camel of jirime quality, most ratting in inlcrisc 
rut’ [PnrsUnlhd .vxxii., ed. Dariiicstcter, Lc Zrrd- 
Ave.dff, Paris, 1 892 93, iii. 66 ). To the Irunians 
the camel was evidently the most valuable of all 

• The Talmud [Jierakhoth bbb. Baba we^i'a 38^) has a similar 
proverb, excep» rtlal ‘elephant' is substituted for ‘ eamel’ 
and the NT saying recurs in tlie QuT'&n (vn 8.8), 
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the larger kinj of cattle, for Venduidd ix. 37 pre¬ 
scribes that 

‘ a pricBt thou Bhatt purify for a pious benediction ; the country- 
lord of a country thou Bhult purify for a male canic-1 of prime 
quality; the dmtriot-lord of a district thou shall purify for a 
stallion of prune quality ; the village-lord of a village thou shalt 
purify for a hull of prime quality ; the houBe-lorn of a house 
thou shalt purify for a cow that Is with calf ’ (cf. also Vendxtktd 
vii. 4*2, xiv. 11) 

The camel is vividly described in YaSt xiv. 11-13 
as the fourth of the ten incarnations of Vere 6 fra 7 iia, 
the god of victory, hut the passage has no jiaiticular 
religious value as regards the animal under con¬ 
sideration.^ It is more interesting, in this eon- 
ncxion, to note that, accoiduig to Strabo (p. 733), 
an apple or a bit of camel’s moat was eaten just 
before the consummation of marriage, doubtless 
with rclerence to the salacity of the animal, to 
whicli the A\esta ref»eatedl,y alludes. In the 
Avesta, vUrn, ‘eamel,’ not infrequently forms a 
eompoiieut of jiroper names (.1 usti, 77 ’u«. Nnvu'.nhurh, 
Marburg, 1895, p. 615), as Krasaostra, ‘ luivirig 
camels that jiiess forward’; Vohuustra, ‘ posses.sing 
good (iauiels’; and—foremost of all—Zaradustra, 
the grtiat Iranian reformer himself.^ 

4 - In India.—Here the camel is a relatively un¬ 
important animal, and in the eailier period ‘ustra, 
the Indian connterjiartof the Avesta u&tra, ‘camel,’ 
meant ‘huflalo’ (ypuigel, Arisrhe Penode, Leipzig, 
1877, pp. 49, 51). ’riu; main haldtat of the camel 
in India is Rajputana (Lassen, Ind. Alterthuim- i 
kuvdc, L(‘ipzig, 1858-74, i.’-' 349), and in northern 
India ‘ the bones of the camel are very useful for 
driving oil' insects from a sugar-cane field, and 
buried under the threshold keeji ghosts out of the 
house. I’liny says that a bracelet of (iamel’s hair 
keeps off fever’*(7’A’ ii. 30). The camel figures, 
however, lo some extent, in Sanskrit proverbs. 
Some of these repn;,sent the animal in an unfavour¬ 
able light, as greedy, stupid, etc. ‘A eamel in a 
garden looks only for thorns ’; ‘a camel will 
trample down a sorewqiine [a hush noted for its 
fragrant flowers] to get at thorns ’; and to touch 
a camel or an ass is even more jiolluting than to 
touch a <lag, a cock, or a (-handala [a member of 
the lowest lliridu caste 1 ; hut, on the other hand, 
the camel rt'ceives jnaise for its perseverance in 
getting sweet fruit from unusual jilaces (Rblitlingk, 
hid. S})ni('Ju\ St. Fetershurg, 1870-73, Nos. 1548, 
‘JS85, 6597, 6216). In modern India the camel is 
occasionally found as a drmnntis pcrsimu in folk¬ 
tales from the north (Swynnerton, Indian Aif/hts' 
Entertainment, liomlon, 1892, pp. 15-17, 34-36, 
269 L, 310 f. ; (’rooke and Rouse, Talking Thrush, 
London, 1899, pp. 3.3-35, 43-46). 

5 . In Africa and in Europe.—The camel is not 
indigenous in Africa and Europe, and it plays a 
r 6 le of no religious importance. In tlie latter con- 
tintiiit it has never had any real economic value, 
though its name in variou.s forms (on these, see 
especially Schrader, lied Ilex, der indogirni. Alter- 
tumskunde, Strasshurg, 1901, pp, 404-406) i.s found 
Vn every European tongue. 

' iTKitATCRE.—Hommcl, Die. Nainm der Snxi^etiere iun den 
-tuasexmt. Tottem, Leqizi^, J879, pp. 144-46; Hahn, Uavstiere 
•tnd ihre Beziehung zur Wirtuclmlt des Menschen, Leipzig, IKfWi, 
p *2*2011 ; Geiger, Oxhran. Kultvr im AUertum, Krlangen, 
1882 pp. S-Otl-Cil. Reference nuii als' be timcle to the biblio- 
graphi(-.H appended to the various enryclopn-diofi mentioned in 

the text Louis IL Gray. 


1 The Pahlavi Dinka7% ix. xxlii. 2f. (tr. West, SBB xxxvii. 
224) prowrvcB a tradition that Vie, the (good) wind-god, was 
temporarily trunsfornied into acainol by Kai Khusrui, who then 
rode him over vast distances. 

On the suggested explanations of Zoroaster’s name, see 
especially Jackson, Zoroaster, New York, 185K), pp 12-14, 
14/-140; Justi, op. cit. p. 381; a worthless guess of Husing 
and IlolTmann-Kutschke, that ZaraOuStra stands for zau9ra- 
vaatra, alle^red to mean ‘ having sacrificial shrubs [for the haoma 
lacnflce],’ is still seriously advanced by I’rilSek, Gesch. der 
Veder und Peraer, Ootha, 1906-10, ii. 1*22 f., who ignores 
Sartholomie, Zum aliiran IForterbuc/i, StrasBhurg, 1906, 
p. 240. 


CAMISARDS.—‘Camisards’ is the mum* given 
to those Protestants of the Ceveniics who foi 
several ycanslesisled by force of arms the attempts 
made by tlie government of J..ouis XIV, to <‘onvert 
them to Roman Catholicism. The w’ord is dot^H- 
le.s,s ilerivcd from cnmisa, a diulcctit* form 
vhem 'isc ; and its use in this connexion arises eitnei 
fiom the practice of lighting in white .shirts or 
hlou.se,s, or fiom an incident at the siege of 
Moiitauhan in 1629, wlien such a blouse w’as used 
as a signal. The word camisadc appears in early 
military French as the equivalent of ‘night- 
attack.’ 

Lcographically, the iianie ‘ Ccvciitior ’ is given to the long, 
curving line of broken ridges i vtcnding nearly from Lyons to 
Narboiiiii-, w'hich marks the cilgc of the central table-land of 
Kiance, where it breaks down eastward U> tiie bu.<un of the 
Rhbiie. Locally, however, * the name is limited to a tangle of 

the are which us between the Coiroii and the liiiiestoiie plateau 
of Larzac’ (Baring-(Jould, Book of the Cevennes, 1907, p. 2). 
This ‘ inextricable network of inountainH and ileeply furrowed 
valleys'is diained by the rivers Alliei ami Lot, ArdCche and 
(lanlon, and represents to-day the upper imrt.s of the Dejiart- 
mentH of the Loire, and the Lo/.t're, the Ardf-ehe and (laid. 
In the 17th cent, the population ot thus bleak higbland district 

IB prevailinglv and intensely Protestant, and bad already 

(-red a stublxirii resistance to the repressive measures that 

;nt before the Kdict of Nantes. 

The immediate cause of the tn>ul»Iy.s ami the 
hostilities in the Cevenmus was the exterminating 
policy of Louvois against the I’rolestaiits, which 
was set flee from any I(*gal trammels by tlie 
Revocation of the Kdict of Nantes in 1085. 'I'hat 
Edict, reluctantly granted by H«*tiiy IV. in favour 
of the Protestants who had laised him to the 
throne, had itself fallen far short, of their claims 
and rights as (lilizeiiH. Rut for many yeais hetore 
its revocation it had been so adnuiihleied, and so 
disregarded, that the situation ot tlie Prot<*slants 
wa.s already very Inqxjifuss. The condition of 
allairs is thus described by tleaii (’laude in a letter 
lo the Maiquise de Itegnier (1685): 

‘The severities which are praetused in Prance are of such a 
kind that htuiiuii nature is no longer able to resist It it were 
))OHsible to foresee a terminat ion ot them, one might resolve to 
lace them, and death would hi* a motive tor coiistam'N, instead 
of a temptation. Hut the horrors that are praidised, muon- 
ceivable in themselves, not only have no end, but go on 
mereasing, and are of Bueh a kind that we are bound to fall 
either into despair, or into frenzy and an entire loss of reason, 
or into ajiostasy.’ 

Till'- situation became even more acute after the 
Rcviieation. The lirst blow was the banishment 
of the Protestant clergy, of wliom six or seven 
hunched quitted France. The next was the ^iro 
hihition of emigration for the Prote. 4 tant laity. 
Tlum lolluwed the wholesale demolition of Pro- 
t(*stant churches, imprisonment and torture for 
those who refused to conform, and the galleys for 
thousands of those who resisted. Louis XIV. had 
allowed himself to he persuiuled tliat the Re¬ 
vocation would not cost a drop of blood, Befoie 
its woik was done, 12,000 Protestants had been 
executed in Languedoc alone, and at least, half a 
million had quitted the country, taking with them 
much of its best blood, its best chaiaeter, and its 
highest industrial skill. 

I'he administration of the Decree in Languedoc 
was committed to Lamoignon de Rfvville, a man of 
unflinching severity against the Protestant s, though 
by no means a blind admirer of the (Catholic clergy. 
He continued to govern the province for thirty- 
three years, at the end of which he had crushed 
Protestantism, hut almost depopulated the country. 
The resistance in the Ceveiines divides itself into 
two periods, the lirst from 1686 to 1698, when it 
was mainly pa.ssive, the second from 1700 to 1709, 
when it w as marked by fierce outbreaks of active 
warfare, one of which lasted for eighteen months. 
The banishment, of the jiastors and the prohibition 
of public worship drove the people to private 
assemblies and the ministrations of lay preacheri 
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Anioiif'tlie latter, who weie Icikjxmi as ‘ jnedicaiits,’ 
h’raru.'ois Vivens and (daude IJioiisson (foiinerly ;in 
advocat-e at 'I'onlouso) wph* sprcially con.sj»jciious. 
liHvillc, vigorously assi^tetl hy the I>uc do Noailles 
and the Manjui^' de la I’loiisc, turned the soldier^' 
hio.^e u]>on these asseuiihlu*., slaying and hauf^mj^ 
the worshippeisand aneNtiu” th<; )»redieants. Many 
of the latlej W(!ie e\<;euted, huint alive, or hiokeii 
on the wheel ; many more, with tiunisands ol then 
lollowers, were shipjted oil to the fijalle^'s. What 
that meant of shame and toituie uia}" l>e learnt 
Irom the nanativeoi .Jean liion, liirnself a Catholic 
ehaitlain on one ol th(‘ shijis. It was alwai^s iijien 
to the Prote,'slants to es(;ai)e hy reeanting, and 
niiniheis jj:ave way under the terror of jieiseeiition, 
hut many •‘'till HTuained linn. Th<‘.ii emlmanee 
w'asJaif^eJ^ foitilhid, and their entliusiasni inilanu'd, 
hy the writin^^s ami eorrespondeiiee of J'lerie 
.liirien, tin* h*ain(id anta^^onist of Arnaiihl, Ilossiiet, 
and liayle, wlm, from Ids place of exile in Itotter- 
daiu, and ehudly hy means of his ‘ Pastoral Letters,’ 
exercised an immense inlhieTUii! over the Protestant 
remnant in h'lanee. II is piojiheen's ol speedy 
deliverance, liased on his inti'rpietation <if the 
A])oeaIypse, raist'd the hojtes of the people. The 
uedie-tion of Clauch* was verilnal. Many ol the 
’r<*testaiits of Lan^uedoe, avoidin'^ ienunciation 
ol their faith, fell into lienzy. An infee.tious 
ecstasy seized jieojde of all a^j^es and of holh sexe.s. 
They li(*ard supeniatuial \oiees They spoke with 
tonjj:u<’s. Childieii of the tenderest y(*ars wt'ie the 
Huhjeets ol most extraordinary manifestations. 
Quite uneducated persons j^ave ut.teranee, when 
‘ Heiz(‘d l»y tlie Sjnrit,’to [uojiheeies in the ]»uiest 
French. Many ot these prophecies were taken 
down, and a lon^^ series of tlieiii, uttered hy Fdms 
Marion, is printed in yl Crtj from. I hr fh-.srrf. 
Annualed hy such enthusiasm, the lesistanee was 
mairilaiiKid over a jieriod of ten yeais, nml it was 
not until tlie ea]»l<ure and exeeut.ioii ot IJiousson 
broke, the heart of the people tliat Jlfiville could 
e.laim (tveu a jiaitial and teiiiiioiary sueeess. 

Tlie death of IJioussou was followed hy a year or 
two of compaiative calm ; hut it iiii^dit tie tliou;.^lit 
that llAvilIe loiesaw' the outhreak that was t<i 
come, seeing' that he kejit Ins troops bu.siJy employed 
in eonstructin^ a iietAvork of loads, praetieahle for 
cannon, thiou{;hout the W'hole district. The llame 
of entliusiasiu A\as kindhul anew' by the ecstatic 
lit (eninc(*s ol a trave.lhnj^ sempstress from I)auphin6. 
It, spread like wihllire t.hiougli the Cevennes, 
thou^di lJA.viIl(! did Ins utmost to extinj^uish it. At 
last the peojile were ^'oaded into ojien war. A chief 
object ot their execration w'as the Ahli6 <lu Chayla, 
the areh-pi lest of ilie Cevennes, in whose prisons 
at Pont Moiitvert in the Lo/ere many Protestants 
suil’ered unspeakable toituies, Umler the leader¬ 
ship of one Secluier, a hotly ol the Camisards 
attacked his house, delivered his prisoners, and 
slew' him (1702). liiiville inllieted terrible reprisals, 
hut the spirit of the peasants was roused to fury, 
and for some two years they sustained an ojien 
war with the atmies of t he kin*^. (\‘illin^ them¬ 
selves ‘ les enfants de Dieu,’ and their camp ‘ le 
ejimj) de I’Eteinel,’ they rej^aided them.selves as 
Cod s instruments for t he tlestruction ot ‘ IJahyloii 
ami Satan,’ the Roman Cluiuh and ])riesthu<Hl. 
Their principal leadtMs were Liniorte, Rtiland, and 
(^ic.'iher -the latter hut a youth of seventeen, wdio 
had been a hakei’s apprentice. The nuniher of I 
ti^ditiu;; men proliahly never cxceedeil four 
thousand ; hut their methods of guerrilla warfare, | 
and their know ledge of tlieir owui rocky fastnesses, 
eomjielled Rfiville to collei't. troin 4U,0<I0 to 60,tMM) 
men to hold them in cheek. Shocking cruelties 
weie perpetrated on both sides. A great tract of 
country was diwastateil and almost dejiopulated. 
The issue of su<;eessive engagements varied. At 


lengtli Moiitievel wa*' sujieiMaled in the comiiiand 
of The aimy h}' Marshal Villars, wdiose more 
tlipliimaln* method*' met, with h(*ttei sueeess. lie 
oiJeied an amnesty, fieeiloni of eoriseienei;, and the 
right to leave tlie country, to such as chose to 
accept it. 'I'liese terms w ere ae(a*j)ied hy Cavalier 
and some ol his toll owners. He lum.self quitted 
I''iane,e, and, alter serving with ciedit in Italy and 
Spain, enl.eied the Rntisli aimy, where he rose to 
the rank <»f Major <General, and died as Covernor 
of .Jersey* (1740) Oliieis oi the (’amisards, many 
of whom Uiuiight that Cavaliei had betrayed the 
cause, attempted to eariy on the struggle; hut 
alter tin; fall ot Poland, the most eluvalrous of 
their leaders, their jiowers of eomhination and 
lesistanee were hr<»ki“ii; and, except tor a Iruitless 
rising instigated hy Ahrahaiii Mazel in 1709, the 
Camisaitl nioveiiieiit was at an (‘ml. 

I'or Ji hiief time the (’amisaids constituted a 
small Knglisli .sect known as Fjeiieh Prophets, and 
in their land of letuge sliowed forth their imist 
uiiloNely ami fanatical traits. Tlu'y elaimi^d to he 
able to projihe.sy ami towoik luiraeltis, advocated 
eommuiiism ot jiropiuty, and asserted that the 
.M(‘ssiah wasaiiout to establish His kingdom with 
tenihle doom foi the w icked. They gamed a eon- 
sKierahle lollowing even among the I'higJisli, hut 
their me«*liug.s heeame so disordeily tliat legal 
|uoceediugsw(‘rerequi!«‘d to cheek them. Finall>, 
in 170S, they overreaelied themselves by claiming 
that one oi their nuiuher, ’riioiuas Fines, would 
rise from his grave on May ‘Jo of that year; hnt 
the resiirreel,ion did not take place, and the 
lesult ant disillusionment brought about the speedy 
decay of the seel. 

IjiTKRATUitK.—Apait from ttic general historicK of the Church 
III France, tVie following works may be siiccilieii out of th« 
copnniK hteratiire • (\) I’ltoi asi ant : Benoist, //ist. de VAdit 
de A’antes, h vain , Hclft, lOD.l-li:), esp, the last volume, which 
tiasu uHefiil ap]iciidix witli hslu of priuoiierR in the gallcyn, and 
a I cilicctioii of the edicts against the I'rotostants , Jean Cllande, 
l^es Plainteit det, Protchhou, etc , Cologne, I()S(t, new ed. 1886 ; 
Cavalier, of the War of the (^evetmci,, London, 171^ 

(to be used with (iaution]; A Hry from the. J)et,eit, with preface 
hy John Lacy, London, 17Cl7, Missou, Le Th^dtre uacri* dw 
Cenennea, London, 1707 ; Jurieu, Lettrea pastorales, liottcrdum, 
1080 -89; Elias Marion, F'vangclieal (with verhatiiu 

report of lus prophecies), London, 1707; Antoine Court, Hist, 
des trouldes des Cevennes, Villefranche, 1700; Peyrat, Hist 
des pfistniri, du desert, I’aris, 1842; Frost^rus, Les Insurge,', 
protestants sons Lnuih xiv., Faris, 1S08; Bonnem^re, Hist, de 
la guerre des Camisards, Paris. 1809 ; Blanc, De VInspiration 
de.s Cauiuiards, Pans, 1869 ; MHange de literature histonque et 
critique sur taut e.e qin legarde Vital extraordinaire de.s 
Ci'rennoih, London, 1707 ; Coquerel, Hist, des iglises du disert. 
Pans, 1841; HuUetni de la Sociiti de I’histoxre du Protest. 
frani;ai$~, Baird, The Huguenots and the Revocation of the 
lidie.! of Nantes, IHOfi. —(IS) C’athomc: ’FlkcluGr, Lettres choisies 
avec relation des fanaliques. Pans, 1715; Brneys, Hist, du 
fanatisvie de nofre. temfis, Utrecht, 1709-18; Louvreleuit, 
Le Fanatisme reiuntiieli, Avignon, 1704-07; Miitunresde IidniV.e., 
Amslerdaui. 1734 , Mimoircsde Villars, The Hague, 1734 , de la 
Bauiiic, Relation de la remlle de.s Camisards, Nunes, 1874. 
—((!) Foil THE French I'ropubth : Bulkeley, Answer to several 
Treatises lately published on theSub)ect of the. Projihets, Ixmdon, 
1708; ‘Hughson’ (pseudonym of Edward Pugh), Copious 
Account of the French and English Tiophets, Lomlon, ISU. 

C. ANDiilisoN Scot'!’. 

CAMPANOLOGY. - See (Jongs and Rklls. 

CAMPBELLITES.— SeeDis(^iPLKR of Christ. 

CANAANITES.—The. name Canaan lust ap¬ 
peals in the Tell el-Amarna letters under the 
lorms Kintthni (iyia) and Kinnhhi (yi^) as a desig¬ 
nation of tfie lands at the eastern end ol tlie 
Mediterranean, which we include to-day under 
the names of Syria and Palestine. In Egyptian 
ins(;riptiuns of the XIXth dynasty the name is 
always found wdth the article p-K'-vi-vt' (Hreasted, 
Aurient Re.rords of Egypt, iii. 88, 617, iv. ‘J19; 
IVlullcr, Asirn, 20511’.), and is a general term for 
the Asiatic dominions of Egypt. In the OT it has 
eommonly the same wide scope. What ‘Canaan’ 
means, and w hether the name of tin; race is derived 
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from the land, or that of the .And from the ra(;e, are 
uiiHettled questions. In this article ‘ Oanaaiiite ’ 
will he used as a f^eneral ihvM^nation ol the j)re- 
Israelite inhabitants of rale>,line. The relijjion 
of the later Canaaiiites, who were contempor¬ 
ary with the Hebrews, will be discussed in art. 
PH(ENTCTANS. 

A. S< > of jnfor ma tiof.—i. Excavations 

in Palestine.—Since 189C) more or less extensive 
cxcaxaLions havi* been cairied on in the inouiidB 
of Palestine, and these have shed a Hood of new 
li"htn]ion the reli^jjious beliets and practic.es of the 
ancient, (binaanitcs. 

In l.s'.M) I’ftrif made an exploratory survey of the mound of 
Toll «'l-IfoHv, tho llihlioal Laohish (Fetrio, Tell el-IIesy, 1891). 
Betwoen 1891 and 1893 BIish excavated alioutone <|Hart.or of this 
mound (Bliss, A Mound oj Many CitieH, 1894) In 1898 Bliss 
and M.icalister ran exploratory trenches into the moundB of 
Tell Zakariya (Azekah V), TeHep-yfili (Oath?), Tell Jiuhndeh, 
and Tell Sandaliannah (Bliss-Macalistcr, Kxcavations in J'alea- 
tmr, 1901!) From 190!! down to the jiresent time Macalister 
has hoeti cxcaval mp in a vor}' thoroii^'h fashion thejfrcat mound 
of .Jezei, the Bihlical Oezer (Macaliat.er, 1‘FFSt, 1902-9, Ihhle 
Side-hg/its jrmn the Mound of Gezer, 1907) In l902-.*{ Hcllin 
excavated Tell Ta’annek, the Bililu'ul Taanaoh (.Selliu, Tell 
Ta'annek, 1904), and in 1903-ti Schumacher excavated Tell 
el-Muteselhm, the Biblical Mepiddo (Schumacher, 'I'eU el- 
MuU'nellnn, 1908) 

All these mounds contnin remains dating from 
the cailicht period of Piilestinian hisioiy. They 
show tliat a homogeneons civilization prevailed in 
the land jirior to the Hebrew conquest, and they 
givi' a tairly complete idea of the religion of the 
aboi igines. 

.Meniion .should al.so be made of the Tell el- 
Amarna labhits, a collection of nearly 300 letters 
smit by petty king.s of (’anaan to the Pharaohs 
Amenoplus III. and Amenoi>hi.s IV. {c. 1400 B.C.), 
whn-b were discovered in 1SS7 at Tell el-Amarna 
in Itl^iypt. 'J’hese were written in (’anaan, and 
thereloie projierly come under the head of Pales¬ 
tinian aiclneology. One letter of this s(*ries was 
found at Lachisli, and four letters of the same 
])eriod have been discovered by Sellin at Taanach. 
All are rich in a,llusions to leligious beliefs and 
rites, and contain a large nunihei (d theojihorous 
nanic'^ oi jicrsoiis and jdacc.s (.see Winckler, KUi 
V. [1800); Knndlzon, HASS iv. [1809] pp. 101-154 ; 
Vordt'vrtuai. HiJil t(d kak, ii [1907 tl’.]). 

2 . Babylonian inscriptions.—'I'hc evidence is 
now almiidaiil that tlie j'\niorites entered Jiahy- 
lonia ;it the same time <‘is they entered Palestine, 
and that the founding of the .so-called P’irst Dynasty 
of It.'ihylon was a icsult ol tlieii invasion (Meyer, 
Gesrh.'^ 1 . li, jqi 4(10, 54411.). In contract-tablets 
of this jieriod an iiiiiiien.se number of jirojier names 
of a (^anaaiutisli-Hebrew tyjie make tlieir apjiear- 
anee ; and, as tbe.se are nearly all tbeojiliurous, 
they throw much light upon the religious concep¬ 
tions of the Amorites (see Uaiike, Knrly Jlab, 
Ferfumal I^amrs of ike 11 amuiurnlnDynnMy^ 1905). 
Pesides this, the P.abyloniaTi inscrijitions of about 
2000 B.C. <‘.ontHiii a nunilier of direct .statements in 
regal d totlie religion ol Amurru, or the ‘Westland,’ 
will *h stood at tliat tune under liabyloriiaii rule. 

3 . Egyptian inscriptions.—b'rorii the earliest 
days the l']gyptian.s ifiloilered in the politie.s of 
(Jaiiaan, and in llnni 1 ecords names of Caimaiiite 
gods occui, eithei indeiiendently or compounded 
with the names of ]»ljices or p(;rsons. Canaanite 
colonies also settled 111 Pgypt, and introduced 
their gods into that land. hen the Egyptians 
hecaine a eoiiqueniig power under the XVIlIth 
and XlXtli tly nasties, they had no war-gods of 
tlnur own, ami consequently they extensively 
adopted the deities of their warlike Semitic neigh¬ 
bours. During the New Enijiiic, Semitic fashions 
and Semitic religion made great progiessin Egyjit, 
and hosts of ('anaan ites were settled in that 
(iountry either as slaves or as oilieials. The result 
is that the Egyptian records, yiarticularly of the 
\'or, Tii. —12 


New Empire, contain many referciic(>s lo the 
religion of Can.aan (.see Muller, oy. rit. 909 Ills). 

4. The Old Testament —The (JT cuniains 
numerous statements, mostly in the iorm ot pio- 
hibitions, concerning the religion ot the race which 
Israel disyiossessed. It also di.seloses survivals of 
Canaanitish ideas. The Hebiews did not exter¬ 
minate their predeces.sors, hut mingled with them, 
and adojited tneir civilization. Tin* language which 
we c.all Hebrew is the language of the glos.ses to 
the Tell el-Amarna letters, and Is 19'” calls it ‘ the 
language of (Janaan.’ It dillers little Irom the 
dialect spoken by the I’liienicians. The jilac.e- 
names of the Israelites were nearly all derived 
from the earlier inliabitaTits, and many of them 
are found in the Egyptian iiiseriptioiis and in the 
Tell cl-Ainarna letters. So f.ar as they contain the 
names of gods, they may he used unhesitatingly 
for the history of the jire-Israelitish jieriod. 'J'he 
OT also informs us that Israel served the f/'dlim, 
and worshipjied in their high jilaces ; accordingly, 
it is pruhahhi that most of the sanct uaries of later 
times were survivals of ancient Canaanite holy 
])lacea. It is certain also that the sacred tradi¬ 
tions of these shrines were learned by Isniel fioin 
the Canaanit(!K, and weie gradually transformed 
to accord with the genius of tlie leligion of Jahweh. 
The Hook of Genesis contains many e\idences of 
a fu.sing of two stramls of trailition, a Hebrew 
and a (Jaiiaanite, corresponding t.o the fusing of 
the two raises; and, so far as t.he Canaanite ele¬ 
ments can he disentangled, they are iisetnl tor re¬ 
constructing the leligioTi ot Isiacl’s piedeces.sois 
(see Patou, ‘ The Oral Souices ol the Patriaicdial 
Narratives,’ AJTh, 1904, ]>. (>58). Many rites ol 
the religion of Israel, jiarticulfii ly those connected 
vvith the planting of gram, the re.aping of ciojis, 
and the celebration of harvest festivals, must have 
been derived from the earli(*r inliahitanls of the 
land. 

5. The Phcenician religion. —The Plncnician^ 
were the lineal (Jesciuivianls of the Caiiaanites. 
Inince it is natural to look among them lor sin- 
vivala ot piiiuitiveCanaanite leligion, aiul lo iiitm- 

ret ohsenre phenomena of earlier tim(‘s by' the 

iter PlncTucian leligion. 

El 0111 these various sources we must now seek to 
re-const 1 uct the religion of the aiiciimt Caiiaanites. 

H. Tuf FllE-SFMlTIC ARORIGINKS.—nm ear¬ 
liest areliicologieal remains in Palestine belong to 
the Pahi'olitliie age. 'I’hese have been found in 
small numheis, and have never been adequately 
described. Erom them it is iiuiiossihle to draw 
any eonelusions in regard to the race or the reli¬ 
gion of the peo])le who produced them. Neolithic 
remains are moie iiuineioiis, and luriiish a better 
basis for historical conclusions. The exeavatdoiis 
that lor the la.st seven y^ears have been carried on 
by the Palestine Exploration Eund at Gezer have 
disclosed in the lowest level of the mound a .sene- 
of eaves in the soft limestone rock that weie once 
occupied by Neolithic men. As the nnirks on the 
walls show, tliese caves were excavated with tools 
of hone, stone, or wood ; and in them only' hone 
and diessed-slone im})leineiit.s have been found. 
They must belong to a period f 10111 :1500 to .‘MOo 
B.c.j because they are three feet below the level 
in which scaiuhs of the Xllth P'.gyi>tian dynasty 
first ap}»ear {HJfFSt, 1902, p. 347; 1903, p. 12; 
1903, pp. 317-321; 1905, p. 309 f. ; 1907, p. 18G ; 
1908, ])]>. 213-217). Similar eaves were found by 
Selim under the mound of Taanach, although in 
this ca.se. they contained no remains. Other caves 
in all jiarts of Palestine doubtless date from the 
.same euily age, hut no thoiougii investigation of 
them has thii.s lar been imnle. 

This race was 111 the habit of burning its dead; 
and f<»r this purpose fitted up one of its caves at 
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Gezcr as acroniatory, ( ulXiiifr a chininc\ in» through 
tlie solid rock, jri older to hecuie u ”ood draii^dit 
{PEFat, 11)02, p. 347 11.)- J ll<Jor of this cave 
was covered to a depth of a foot with tlie aRhe.‘^ 
of hiunaii bodies. hi thi.'' stratum a aullicient 
number of fra;rment.s of Ikoics were found toi>ermit 
a re-construelion of tlie ethnolo/^ical type. Ntme 
of the individuals exceeded h ft. 7 in. in height, and 
most wore under h ft, 4 in. Fiom tlie shaju; of the 
skull and from otliei indications it may salely be 
inferred that these p<*ople did not b< lorig to the 
Semitic race (see the, rejiort of Macalinter, PEFSt, 
11)02, jt ohd 11'.). The same, conelusion may be drawn 
from the fact that they burned their dead, since 
eremalion was not a Semitic custom. From the 
cir<-umstance that they de]>osited food and drink 
with theii dead, it may be infeiied tliat they be¬ 
lieved in some sort of immortality, and that they 
practise*! am-estor-worship. 

Arouml tlie mitranee to this cave, and in the 
floors, sides, and entianees of other eaves, an im- 
mensi' number of ao-ealled ‘enii-marks’ are found. 
7’he.se arc melon-shaped depressions formed by 
rotating a liard stone uj»oii tlie soft, sut faee of the 
Toek, Tlu‘y vary from tlie size of a 1 liitiihle to 
that of a ban el, and aic often arranged in eom- 
plieatcd patterns {PEFSt, 11 M) 2 , p. 3(5J ; 1903, pp. 
124, 3l()fr. ; 1904, pn. 35, 112, 197; 1905, p. 310; 
1908, p. 213). It is elear that most of them cannot' 
have served any utilitarian purfiose, partieiilarly 
when placed on vertn al surfaces ; and the, fact 
tliat they are constantly associated with menhirs, 
dolmens, eromleehs, and altars seems to indicate 
that they have a religi<nis significance (.see Spoei, 
ZATW, 1908, p. 271 H.). Herodotus (li. 10(>) states 
that he saw in Syria inllurs on 'svliiidi yvpa.ih.6^ aiooia 
were out. 'riiesi* eorresjiond to the menhirs, found 
in all parts of Palestine, and evidently intended (o 
lepresent phalli on which cuji-marks are engraveil. 
They show, sjijiareiilly, that the cup-marks were 
symbols of a female deity worshijiped by the.se 
ahoiigines, and that they were intended to repre¬ 
sent either the inverted breast, oi, as Herodotus 
says, tlu‘ 7 ei/at/ci>s atfiota. 'I'liese symbols w'ere mul¬ 
tiplied foi magieal juirpo.se.s around dwclliug-jduee.s, 
just as ero.s.ses are multiplied on Christian build¬ 
ings, l^'rom them we may perhajis infer that the 
chief divinity of the yire-^eniilie (^aiiaanites W'as a 
motlier-goddess, and that they were still organized 
on tlie matriarchal tribal liasis. From the fact 
that nearly «‘qual nuniher.s of male, and female 
hones were foumf in tbe erematory, it may be 
coneliided that fiolyamlry was not pra<;tiHed. 

It was natural tliat, a pisiple (Uveihrig in caves 
should tliink of tlieii deity as also inliahifiiig one. 
Traces of such a sanctuary se*‘ni to he hmml at 
(TOzer. In the central valley, wliich lies between 
the tw’o summits of the mound, a rock-surface 
about 90 ft. sijuare lias been unearthed, which is 
covered Avith 83 euj>-marks, varying in size from 
a few inches to t» ft. in diaimder. 'Pw'o of these, 
measuring 3 ft. in tliamelei, are siimmmled Avith 
small stainling stones set on end and cemented 
t,og<*lher Avith clay. Another, 2 ft. 3 in. in dia¬ 
meter, has cut from it,s bottom a j)a.s,sage, too 
narroAv to admit a full-,groAAUi man, Avliieh leads to 
a cave beneath the roek-surfaee. In this cave a 
large number of jiig-hones Avert* found, Avhieh sug¬ 
gests that, the rock-siiiface above Avas a [dace of 
sacrilieo, and that the lilood and portions of the 
victims Avere poured doAvn through the passage 
into the (irh/fum. beloAA^ The same cave is pro¬ 
vided Avilh a loneealed entrance, which may liaA^e 
served some pnestly purpose ; and tAVO other eaves, 
AVith eup-rnaiks in their floors, in the inimetliate 
vicinity ('\nh*ntly foini part of the same complex 
(PEFSt, 1903, j)!). 317-321; 1904, pp. 111-113). 
Similar rock-cut nigh places Avith caverns beneath i 


I them, dating si]>j>arently from the eailiest period, 
have been drseovered at Taanach (Sellin, op. vit. 
34) ainl 1*1 Megiddo (Schumacher, op. ait. 15G). 
.All three sanctuaries bear a close resenihlarice to 
the Qubhet es-Sjihra in the ^laram at .Terusaleiii, 
Avitli its ru<-k-surfacc and underground pas-sages. 
Cu]»-mark arca.s with small ciieles of standing 
stones have also heen found at Tell Judeideh and 
at Tell es-Safi (Bliss-Macalister, op. rit. 194 ff. ; 
Vincent, Cttnaan, p. 9211.). 

The only other evidences of the religion of the 
Neolithic aborigines are amulets found in their 
caves. A fcAV phallic emblems hav«_‘ heen dis¬ 
covered, but these are not .so common as in the 
later Semitic levels {PEFSi, 1902, 342; 1903, 

]>. 22; 1904, p. 112). Along Avitli them, in larger 
nuiiihers, are found small stone rings {PEFSt, 
1903, p. 23; 1901, p. 113; J90'4, p. 120). The.sc 
cannot he spindle-Avliorls, as Avas at first eonjec- 
tuied, since undoubted spiiidle-Avhoils are found 
along Avith them. It, ser‘ms more likely that tliey 
are i<*niiiiine symbols (analogous to the cu}>-markH) 
that, A\eie worn on the penson as amulets (ef. the 
iihjeets depicted by Seliumaclier, op. vit. 52). In 
the ashes of the cremaUny at Gezi'r a rude terra¬ 
cotta ligure of a man's head AA'a.s found {I*EFSf, 
1902, p. 358; 1904, ji. 19). There is nothing to 
indn ate that t<liis AA’as an idid. This race aiijiar- 
ently stood u}»on a loAver leligious level than that 
of imngc-worshiji, 

C. Tjie Semitic Canaamtes. — From the 
Egyptian records it is clear tliat, at least as early 
as 25(M) n.O., Pale.stine Avas ocenjeed by a Semitic 
race aaIucIi e.\'l,erniiuated tlm earlier inhabitants 
(Meyer, op. at. i. 2, p. 38{)). From contemporary 
Bah. records it ajtpears that this race was called 
Ainvrnf, the Amorites of the O'P (Meyer, th. 
465). 

1. The Pantheon.— {a) Gaieral vKines for the 
(jods.~CiW\. religion boie a close resenihlarice to 
the religion of the jne-Muhamiiiadan Aiahs and 
of the Semites in general (see Ahah.s, Semites). 
It was a com}»lex system of jiolydiemoiiism and 
polytheism, in Avliic’h everything that could do 
.•'sometliing, or Avas believed to he able to do some¬ 
thing, was deified. Pmsonal names of the gods 
Avere commonly avoided, and they were called by 
titles that expressed their poAver or authority. 

I. El.—The mo.st general designation of a 
divinity Aias d (Heh. 7S, ‘god’), Avhieli probably 
iiieaus ‘ poAver ’ (iiom the loot ‘ he stnmg ’). It 
is fiequ«;iit in Amorite names of the 1st dA nasty of 
Ba]»ylon (llanke, op. rif. 99 fl.). In Palesline it 
occurs as early as 15H() ii.o. in the list of cities 
conquered by Thutmuse HI. 

The nla('e-rifime.H coiiipomided with el are y(a)- '‘g(e)-b-’-a-ra' 
—,Jftroh-el (ThutinoHe, No. ll»2; Jf Ftr, 11)07, n. 27; Et^vptiari 
makes no distmrtiun between i and r); } (a)-»ha-p-’(e)-ra, 
perh.'ipH—Jo',ei>li-el, or JeH)ii‘h-el, in any case a eoninoumi wit)j 

(Thutiiiose, No 78, MVG, 1007, p. 23); Ma-hna-’-{f)-rifs^ 
Misliai III Asher, pinliiihiA also a wumglv voralized f/-coinpound 
(Thntmose, No. ,}i». MVG, 1007, p. 10); Ha-r-’(c)-ra-Uar-el, 
‘ iiiouiit, of n p-od ’ ('IhutmoBe, No. SI ; i)f Vfr, 1007, p 24). 

Ill tbe Amarna letLeis el oe.e.virH fnquently in names of 
persons, e.g. lialti-Uv (W’iiiokler, ol. 20, 12.^1.3,28): Milkt-ilu 
(UW. 27, eU. )-Jli-milki (170. SO) ; Yafmi-ilu (218); Shafn-tlv 
(120. 2ft) 

Krotii the time of the XXth dynasty wo meet liani-’(e)ra, 
POHS 1 I 1 I 3 = l^evi-el (Muller, Eijypt. Itesearches, p. 49); ’{Eyrit-m 
— El-raiii, an InsiieeUir uruler UamH(‘s in. (Breasted, lircnnis, 
iv 221 ); Bi knur-el, tlio chief of police under 

llanisosix. (Breasted, iv. 2 f).i) ; />’*;-M*r-n-r- Hekur-el, the wife of 
Seti I. ; /r-t/g-r’-Bed-el, the king of the ('auaaiute citA of Dor 
m the tune of Hiuiises \ii. (Bieasted, iv. 2'iS); W’-r’-k’-ty-r’ — 
Berket-el, n rich shipowner of Sidon in the time of Uamses 
xii.; 3 /-Jfc’- 7 rt-rM>=Makain-cl, a Syrian prince of the same period 
(Breasted, iv. 270). 

All the place-names compounded with el in the ()T are 
prohahlv survivals of Carmnnite nomenclature. These are 
El-’ale *(Nu 32» 3'’, Is 16< lft«, Jer 48'^-‘); El kosh (Nah ll); 
El-tolad (.los HH); El-te^e (.los 11H4 212:0; El-telfmi (Jos 
15W*); Arb-el (Hos 10><) *, Ari-el, perhaps nn ancient name of 
Jerusalem (Is 201 Jaft7ie-si(Jos lfd>); ./ezre’-et (Jos island 
oft.); .fiphiafy-ef (.los 2 ^); Je^bfe-el {Neh II 20 ); Jolfthe-et 
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(Job IfiJW, 2 K 147 ) ; Jirjw-cf (Jos IS^T); Miffdnl t /(Jos !»»*); A’e 'i 
el (JoH 1(»“7) ; I'env-el (On etc ); Isuhte-rl (Jos 2 S 23-’", 
I Ch 1122). 

In none of these cases was e/ niulerstood as 
‘(iod’ in a monotheistic sense, or even in a 
monarchical sense ; nor was it the name of an 
individual deity, as it became later amonj; the 
llehiews. It was j^eiunic, and denoted the par¬ 
ticular divinit.y who dwelt in a place, or Avhose 
acti\ity was reco^miml in the name of a person. 
Any one of the innumerable j;odsor dienions mij'hl 
be called by this title. 

2 . Ba al.—When an el, or ‘ power,’ was regarded 
as the ‘ })ioj>rietor ’ of a city or sanctuary, he was 
known as Ba al. Here also no one god was meant, 
but every aujierhuman being, from the lowest sort 
of local (uemon to the highest Nature-god or tribal 
god, might become a ba al by establishing a relation 
with a particular holy place (see Baal). Baal- 
names aie common in the Amorite ]>eriod in Baby¬ 
lonia, €.(j. in the Obelisk of MaiiLshtusu (Ho- 
schandei, ZA, 1007, l»p. ‘285-207 ; Uanke, p. 7‘2). 
Thiough Semitic settlers and captives, and through 
hollowing of Asiatic cults, many of the If'filim of 
Canaan became naturalized in Egypt during the 
jteriod of the XVIlIth and XIXth (l;ynasties, being 
identified either with Set or with Mont.u. The name 
Im'al is regularly u.sed with the article in Egyptian, 
as in Can.-lleb., whicli shows that it is in no sense 
a propel name, hut only an appellative (see 
Breasted, iii. 40, 140, 147, 154, 200, 271, iv. 25. 27, 
36, 42, 44, 48, 57, 61, 63, 140). From these 
passages it apjicars that the Canaanitisb h^'alihi 
were logarded hy the Egyidians as primal iJy gods 
of storm and ot war. 

A lin'a/nt Znphun, the fornijiuio coiintcrpurt of tho Bililiral 
Jia'iil Zaphon, upetiirB uL Ah'iniiliis in tlu* time of llunises ii 
(Oaai., II 2sSi>). Tlif daybook ot a frontier o(b< lal in the tinio 
of Meinjitah records Itd'alat'rvmen and Shein-ha'al ah iiumeH 
ot CmiiuiiiiU's wtio liiid iwiwd tli.'it win (HreuHted, iii 271) A 
biilhi III tlio iinic of lUmses ill. boio tlie name of Wa/irtr 
(Iheiisled, iv. 213) Ttic kniK of (lebal in the Lime of Itiuiisi-a 
MI, W’us ZnLar-ba'al (Breastcd, iv. 279) Muller adds the 
iiaineH of Jin'al-ratn and Surf-fia'ol (Amen, .‘ItMl). Ba'al tani 
iippears as a pimtcr naino in one of the letters discovered at 
Taanach (Sellin, 07 ^ at. ll.S) (For additional evidence of the 
use ot the name fxt'a/ iri ancient (.‘anaaii, see Baal, u. 290^'.) 

When 1 he deities Averc viewed in relation to their 
worshippers, they were called hy various names of 
kinship and autliority, like linnian heads of families 
and rulers. Suidi iiunies are or t/dr/, ‘ fat hci- 

uncle’ ; ab, ‘father’; ab, ‘brother’; mclck, ‘king’; 
d(ni, ‘ judge,’ In none of these cases is the title to 
he mideistood as the name of an individual god. 
Any cl or ba'al might become a ‘ father’ or ‘ iiiiclo’ 
or ‘king’ hy being worshipued hy a particular 
gionji of people; cun.seiiiieiilly all these epithets 
are just as indefinite as aie cl and hn'al. 

3 . Amm.—One of the olde.st of these titles is 

'ar/ini, ‘ iatlier-uricle,’ which dates from a j>oIy- 
androu.s stage of social organization, when tlie 
(‘liild did not know its father, hnt only a group of 
hushamls of the mother, any one of whom might 
be either father or uncle. Under such cii cumstances 
the chief divinity of the tribe could not be known 
as ‘father,’ hut only as or ‘father-uncle’ 

(see'A mm). 

Proper iianieH compounded with this epithet are common 
diirnii; the period of Amorito fii.preniacu in Babj Ionia : e (j. 
Bah'ami, '/7ni-i7«,'Jm«-.Sm(()bL'li8k of Mu 1 u 9 ht 11 .su); 'Avimn- 
rain, or Uammu-raln, the sixth king of tho 1st dynasty; J)vr- 
'a77imi (King, fjarnrnuraln, lii. p. Ixv); 'Ammi-ditana, one of 
tbe kings of the Ist dynasty ; ’Amwi-sadvaa, another king of 
the same dynastA ; Zimi((’uit. Texts, iv. la, line 3); 
VfLshfh-ljaiiiiiiK (tif. 2, line 21) (.see Ranke, 65, 8.5; for proof of 
tin West Seniitic origin of names of this type see Zimnierii, 
A'A7’'*.180) In the Lg.Aptian tale of Sinuhe (e. 1970 n c.) the 
shaikh of Upper Tenu ui Palestine hears the name Ammne’nsht 
(- rJN’Dy ; Biensted, i. 23S). In the Amarna letters we meet 
Ammi-ua (Winckler, 110. 11; 1.5, etc.), the name of adis- 

ti'ict; 'Atnmii-iina, king of Biurul (9(>. ‘29; 128-130)=//am«- 
••iri (71. 1.5, (i<), 09 ; 91. 63, 133). In the list of Thutniosc lii. 
(No. 43) occurs Y(a)-b-ra-'a-mu, i.e. Jihle'ain (Jos 171*^ etc.). 
The other names of places comiwunided with 'amm in the 
OT are doubt less all of (’ariuinite origin, since 'ornw-formatinns 


belong to the earliest period of the Semi lie languages Tliese 
.lie Jolfde 'am (Jos 1.5'**'), Jakme-am (I Iv Aokne-am (.los 
’. etc ), Jurlfe- am (1 Ch 2'*'‘), 'vim-'ad (Jos lO'-"). 

4 . D&d.—Similar in meaning to 'arum i .9 (16<1 
(llcl). in), ‘ psitcrnal uncle’ (juimarily ‘ beloved’). 
It occurs in \Vest Semitic jieisomil names as early 
as the Oheli.sk of Mani.shtusii, e.g. Bit-dada (('. 
\i. 4; cf. C. xvii. 1 ), Dada-waqar [Cuv. Texts, 11 . 
3-43, 4). It appears pcrliaps in the name of the 
Egyptian commissioner Dudii in tho Amarna letters 
(Nos. 44, 45, 52). The name of the city, Ash~dod, 
may also he coinpomidcd with this (livinitv (cf. 
Ash-hc.l). Dad linens in Hch. names of persons, 
e.g. El-dad lb'*), Elh-da<l (Nil 34'“'), J)nd-jnhu 
(2 (3i 2 CF), Ild-dad (Job 2 " ct<‘.), and the name is 
a])plicd to .lahwoh in Is 5', pci hups also in Am 8 *'*, 
according to the text of tho LXX. 

5 . Abu.—When fraternal polyandry gjive place 
to polygamy and children knew their fathers, then 
the cliief god of the (dan was knowui as abn, 
‘father.’ This stage of social development had 
already been reached by the Anioriles. Proper 
names (iompounded with abii are common in tablets 
dating from tbe period of the Amorite 1st dynasty 
of Babylon. 'I’wo of the kings ot this dYnasty are 
Ahi-e,shu\t and Sumn-abi. Other names of this 
jieriod nm Aln-ra7nu (=-Abram), Alu-mah, Ahi-dn, 
(dc. (sijo Banke, 58). In the luiiious tie.sco on the, 
tomb of Khimmhotep of the l/mu' of Sesostiis li. 
(c. 1900 B.C.), one of the Asiatics theie u'prescnted 
beais the name '(A)b-.sh-{a) i.e. Abi-shni or Abi- 
slnia. In the patriarchal trudit ion of On ‘20^ the 
king of Oerar heais the name Ahi-na:lclc, and in On 
14^ the king of Adniah is B/uv-ab. In the Tell 
cl-Amarna letters (149-156) we tind Ahi-milLi, king 
ol Tyre. 

6 . A|)U.—Another frequent title of deities in 
ancient Oanunn Avas alni, ‘brother,’ ‘kinsman.’ 
Amorite names of this type appear in Babylonia 
ns early as tbe Obelisk of Manishtusu (l^eheil, 
Texlcs dain.-stm.), e.g. Ahu-tnbu (A. xv. 14), Ahn- 
i.s.snp (C. xvii. 3), Ahu-palan (1). xi. 12), Ahu-shwnti 
(il. i. 7; 0. V. 3)"; Ah-alm (A. x. 25)''(see Ho- 
schander, ZA, 1907, J)p. ‘260-265). In doeutiients of 
the tbunmurabi period Ave meet a largo number of 
names of this iorniation (see Kankc, 62 ff.). 

7 . Melek.— Mdck, ‘ king,’ is not a Bab. title of 
divinitie.s. Ne\ertlieless, forms compounded witli 
malk occur in the Obelisk of Manishtusu (Schcil, 
<qt. rif. 41 tl'.), doubtless as names of Amorite .settlers 
in Babylonia. In Cim. Texts, xii. 34, Malik appears 
in a list of foieigii gods. In the Amaiiia letters 
there are several compounds wutli inrlrk, e.g. Abi- 
iuflli, king of Tyre (nos. 149 l.'ill) ; 'Abdi-milki 
(77. 37; 2.52); Ih-mdkt, (H) 2 . 30; 1.51. 45), or Mdk- 
ill (163. 27, etc.) ; Mdk-iiru (01. 53 ; 09. 85 ; 53. 43). 
The plaee-names 'Etncq-ham-mclck (On 14''^, 2 S 
18^*), Avliich has probably come doAvn liom (Oilman- 
ite times, and Yad-bani-mdck in the list of Sheshonk 
(Breasted, iv. 351), may contain this title of deity. 
See, further. Ammonites. 

8 . Adon, ‘master,’ Avhich is so freijuent as a 
de.signation of deities in tlie Ol' and in I’liouiician 
inscriptions and jiroper names (see Lidzliarski, 
Eord^sein. Ejnq. 1521. ; KA’R 398, n. 2 ), appe.'irs 
in thcvVinaina hitters in Adu^nt, tlie name of the 
king of'Anp'i (79. lev. 2; 119. lU). 

9 . Dan, ‘ judge,’ is a eoinmon Scniitic ejuthet of 
gods. In Assyiian it is a title of Shaimusli, the 
sun-god, and is found in the riiuiies of the king 
Aslutr-daii M\i\ the general Askur. In the 

Amarna hdters it apptuirs in Addu-dan (163 37) 
and Addv-dayan (239-‘240). It survives in the Heh. 
place-names Dan (Oi 14’^etc.) and Mahavc.h-dan 
(.Ig IH*’”), and proliultly in the tribal nann* Dan, 
Avhich heals tlu* same relation to the personal 
names and A bi-dan an the clan-n;imc Bam 

lK?ar 8 to Jeho-rttm and A bi-ram, or as Jm nb and 
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Joseph b<;ai to the place-names Jnroh-cl and 
Jov'ph el in tlie list of "riiulinosc III. 

10. K&sh, ‘lord,’ is ionnd in the jilace-naiiies 
Ko-su-na (Lisl, of ’riiutmos** ill., No. ^17; MVd, 

p. 1()) - Kishftn (.1;: 4’ (Me.) and Kl.-hfish 
(Nah 1*). 'I'liis iitl<‘ .survives in lleb. in the pei- 
•soTial nann* l^odt-Yohn (I (Mi lb’’) and Unr-hos 
(IC/i 2®*^, Nell 7'*''). elso m t he Edomite loyal names 
lyiusk nioldlc {KIH ii. 21) and Jytush-gahri (KIJi 

ii. ‘2119). In lat(*r times/v7j.s'/i heeaine the Btandinj^ 
title ol the iiJihonal irod ol the Edomites. 

11. Addar, ‘noble,' as a title of deities, may 

jierhaps hi* inb iieti fioin t.lie J*al. phiee-njnnes 
Aihlar (.jos \W')~ Jlaznr-ruJditr (Nu (I'E), and 
AJordnn (2 Eh 11”), lioth ol w liie.h aie inentioiied 
in the list of Slieslionlc j. (llieasted, iv. H50, Il.b.'l), 
and ' A tdruth-rnlJnr (.los Id'’ !.S*‘‘). ('f. the names 

eomp<Mind(!d with nthtr in ]tab. (ZA, 1907, p. ‘Jbd). 

12. Shcra.--A cuinm.s anticipation of the late 
.Jewel) use of shew, ‘name,’ as a .substitute for 
Jahweli IS found alriiady a.nion^»^ t in* Amorite.s in 
the ii.se of shutnn, or shr/n, as a title of divinitie.s. 
'I’his is .siMiii as early as lh(‘ t)b('li.sk of Mani.sht nsii 
(H. j. 7 ; C. V. 9) in tJn* pi'isonal name Ahn-shnmn, 
‘name is a biother’ [ZA, 1907, j» 201). It appears 
in the n.nnes oi two ol tin* kin;,fs ol llu; 1st ilyiiasty 
of Babylon, Stiviu-nhi and Aimiu ltt An, and also in 
sueh nanu's as Surn'o-ranrtt, Siiifui-ntar, etc. (se(> 
Ivanke, 151). In the A mama letters we nnad. 
Shunni-A(f(fii, Lc. Sheui-IIadad, prince of Shani- 
huna (no. 220), Shvin-Addo (11. 18; 221); cl. the 
Hell niinn* Ahroiv-rl, Samuel 

13. Elyon, ‘ hioli,’ is ]iTe.sei v(mI in (In 14''“** as the 
title ol tlie ;.;od ol the ('anaanite ]>riest-kinjj 
Melclii/edek. Aeeordin;:: to I’hilo Byblius ((//>. 
Eu.seb. /'mrp. JJoooff. 1. 8(i), t-his name was in use 
IImono' the Phmnieians. It also survived anioii}^ 
the- litdirews as a title of dahweli. 

{/)) Aofiirr-(fo(fs .— llaviiif; now enumerated the 
general titles ol divinity, we pioec'cd f.o investigate 
the individual deities of t he Eanaanit(*s. Here, as 
rimoiip; all the other Semiles, t he powers of Nature 
held u coiisjiicuou.-' place. 

1. Shcmesh, or Shamash, ‘the sun.’—Shainasli 
is mentioned alonp, with Helit and the (dlxu* j^ods 
as one ol I Ik* child dn mil i(‘s of (Jehal in th<‘Amarna 
lettei, Wi nek lei. No. S7 05 In No. 15tk 6 he is 
coujiled with Adad, tin* .stovni-^od. In other 
)a.M.saoes he is spoken of as the .souice of human 
ife and joy (144. II; 149. .52; 150. 21). Seveial 
daee-naines conijioiinded with Slu'oirsh in the OT 
>e.ar witness to the ancient jiievaleiice of his 
woishi]); e /’u tli'Slit’.nirsh, ‘ house of the sun,’in 
iludah (.los 15"' olr.) f r'Shentcsh, ‘city of the 
sun’ (.los 110'); also in Najditali (dos P,P), and in 
Issachar (.los 19- ) ; ' K/i Slinncsh, ‘.spriiijj: of the 
sun’(.los 18*'^). S3nioiiymous with Shr.nies/i in 
Heres, which is found in JJar-IJcrcs, ‘ luoiiiit of 
tin* sun,’ a city ol the Amorites (,!»; 1“), and Ttm- 
tioth ncrcs, ‘territory of the sun’ (.Ig 2”). It s(i 
hapjx’iis tha,t. none of these names occurs in the 
Kj;y])tiau reeord.s or in the A mama letter.s, but 
the.rc IS no reason to doubt that t-hey belong t^) tlie 
Canaariite period. 

2. Yar€ah, ‘the moon,’ is not mentioned as an 
object- of worship 111 tlu! ]»re-Isr;ielitish jieriod ; the 
names Sm and Sin -01 seem, liowever, to atte.st the 
aiit.ujnity of the iiioon-ciill. under its Bab. form. 
'FIk* iiali\e Ean.-Heb. name is found, apyiarenflv, 
in Yn'/U't, .lericho (so Jerome, OS, 78. 6 ; the older 
comm. ; Siegfried-Stade, }leh. Worterh. ; Sayce, 
Knrhf Jhsfonj, p. 250). Lcbanah, ‘the white,’one 
of the names ol the moon, seems to be found in the 
place-names Lihnah and Lelnmah ; and H^dashah, 
‘ tlie new moon,’ m the town of 1 hat name (Jo.s 15®’). 
Bit-arha (Knudlzon, A mama, 8.S. 29) seems to be 
the same as Beth-ijernh, ‘ hoii.se of the new moon.’ 
The Avorship of tin* moon prevailed among tlie 


Ilehiews down to a late date (Dt 4"* 17", 2 Iv 23", 
Jer 8 ", Job 31 “'*), iiiid was universal in ot-licr branches 
of the Seimtie race; it cannot, tlierefore, have 
l>een lacking among tlie (Janaamtes. Slar-worshij) 
also was jtiohahly not, ab'.ent, although no traces of 
it have .survived, unless it he in the jilace-iiame 
K*‘sd, ‘the constellation (Jiion ’ (Jos 15*“). The 
name 7>Vcr-.v//rbo, ‘well of the Seven,’may also be 
connected with the cult of the IMi'iades. 

3 . Zaphon, ‘ the north,’Ol Ba'al Zujihoii, ‘ ownei' 
of the north,' appeals in the jdacc name 
(Amama 174. 1(5) and Zitjdani in (lad (.los Jg 
12 '). It occurs also 111 the Iciiiininc toriii Ba <dat 
Zajdion as a d(*ity worslnpped at M(‘iiijdiis {Sallk’.r 
Fajnfrus, 4, I lev.) (s<‘c IJAAI., ii. 2SK'’). 

4 . Addu, Adad, 01 Hadad, Avas the st,orm-god of 
Eanaaii Ad-daafd uppi^'us Avritt-en phonetically 
ill th(* list ol cods, K. 2100 (sec Ih'/old, PSBA Xi. 
p. 174 II.), Avith the added rem.'irk that this name i.s 
u.sed es]»ecialiy in Aiiiuiiu (the Amoriteland). This 
god euteicd Baliyloiii.i at an early dati* Avith tin* 
Anionic .settlers, and there became synonymous 
Avith Kaniman, ‘the thunder’ (Zininiein, KA'J'^ 
44211’. ; Jasliow, Ril.Bah. 1 | 19(1.5] 14(5 fl.). In the 
time of the Amorite 1st dynasty la* occupied a 
conspicuous i>osition. In the conclusion of the 
Code of Hammurabi, when* tin* king pronounces 
curse-.s upon those aaJio shall abrogate his laws 
(xliii. 64), ht* says : 

• Mav A<1 .m 1, the lord of iilaiiirlanct*, the niU'r of hoavoii and 
oarlh, ni\ helper, d«‘pn(e him of the nun from litwen uml the 
(looda troiii the Hnnnus ’ ftla\ he hnn.^ his land to desi nic*- 
lion Uironj>li want and Inin^rei ' May lie Ineak Uximc tunoiisly 
o\cr his citvand turn his land into a hejip left h\ a whirlwind ' ’ 
In Ainaina 149. 13 f. he is (h’sciibeil as the god 
‘Avho utt<!is his voice in ]iea\(.*n, so that the whole 
land tieiiildcs at his voice’ (cf. 159. 7). 

Ills name oeenrs more freipienth than any other as an 
element in |»cr.sonal n.ameH in the A mama letters, e.p. A-nd-tlu 
(AVmcklei, 17), A4 da iia (K.a. :i7, etc), Vaiitr-Ha-da 

(•217a 0,cf. p 414), lUh-Ad di (.r.a ^)~Rih-(la adAi (Sa. l),ulso 
written ideographieallv /(di IM {M.‘1), Slium ad-da (II is)— 
S/tumu-IIn-di 1) VV’hether the ideogram JM in other 

n.uiu's such as Anmr-IM,'Abd-1 M, Acdom IM, VnpaAM, rn- 
pahi-IM, IM-daj/im, Miit-JIiV■maliiriato he read-drf./n 
or lia'al isdoul.ttul (see ll^Ai., u. 2'in'') In any case it is eertam 
that Atldu h.ad become t)ie i-hief hn'al of Canaan, and that tl" 
Kgvpti.uis thought mostly of him when they sitoke of l.lie ha'i.' 
(see above, C. 1 (rt) *). In the OT the name siirvues in the 
personal name Hadad (Un I K 11*4) and n, the plane-name 
Iladad-miDnoii 1*29) 

Til caily Bal). 1 inscriptions this god fri'tjnently 
iRmrs the ideographic title MAli-TU, Avhicli, ae- 
eording to an X.s.syi. 111 t('ilinear version (Keisnei, 
Hymn. p. 139, lines 143, 145), is to he read A vrarni, 
‘ the Amorite’—a mime given Avitli reference loins 
fon'ign nrigiii. lie heaisalso the title KUli-GA L, 
‘ great mountain,' and is called ‘ loid of the monn- 
taiii,’ Avhich seems to indicate that he had hccoine 
the haal of Lebanon, the region in Avhich his 
AVor.shiji]>ers dwelt (Jensen, ZA xi. 303 f.). In 
Aramaic endorsements on Hah. dociniientB of the 
IVisian period, both MAU-TU and KUJi-GAL 
are remle.ied by niK, i.e. Amurru (('lay, Bab. Kxp. 
ihnr. Penn. x. 7, xiv. viii, also ,SVaf/<c.s in ‘tnemory 
0 / fi\ li. Harper, i. 391, 394, 311, and Amurru, the 
/lame of the. Northern Semites, 1999). On Bab. 
seal-eylinders be is reprcsenled bolding a boomerang 
(the thunderbolt) in his light hand, and a spear (the 
lightning) in his left hand, occasionally as stand¬ 
ing on a stag or a Avild goat. These attributes 
identify him Avith the storm-god (.see E. Me.yer, 
Sinnericr ii. Semifc7i, = A BATY, 1906); the goddess 
Ashera is regarded as his eonsoit (Keisner, 139) as 
Avell as the eoiisort of Kammari^Addu (Sayce, 
ZA vi. 161). 'riiero is no reason, accordingly, to 
doubt that Amarru is merely a title of Addu (.see 
Zimmern, /Ol 2’" 443, 447 ; Aleycr, tr«.sr/t.’ 466 11'.). 

5 . Resheph, ‘ tlie lightning,’ is hardly more than 
a A'^ariant of Addu. Under tliks name the god Avas 
(‘arly adopted trom the Canaanites by tlie Egyp¬ 
tian's A t<*\t of Bam.se.s ill. reads: ‘’Die oflicerg 
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are mifjhty like Keslieph. ... His name is a 
flame, the terror of him ift in the eountries’ 
fBreasted, iv. 22 ). A city in K«? 3 ’pt l>ore the 
name of ‘ House of UeHlie]»li ’ {TSBA iii. 424). On 
the Hf^yptian monunients lie is represented with 
Semitic features, armed witli shield, eluh, and 
spear, wearing a tali conical cap, around which is 
a fillet bearing a gazelle’s head. 'Fhe type does not 
differ mu(;h from the representations of Amiirru- 
Hadad (see the figures in Muller, Asic7i^ p. 311 ; 
Egypt. Kc.'tearrhes, p. 33; Spiegel berg, OLZ, 1908, 
col. 529). Keshejih continued to be worshipped b}' 
the I’luenicians down to the latest times (see 
Lidzbarski, Ilaiidhurh, 154, s.v., also Ephemeris^ 
i. 150f. ; Haethgen, Bcitrnyn, 50 ft'.). He survives 
also in tlie pla(;e-naine Jinshpnna (Rost, Tiglnt- 
nie.Har Ill., Atmah, 126 ; Smaller Iruicriptions, i. 5, 
iii. 1 ). A i’hosnician seal of the 14th or 15th cent. 
(Menant, Ghjpl. 204 f.) depicts liiin in a manner 
similar to the Egyptian representations. In the 
O'l’ resJu’ph is the hglitning-strokc of Jahwch, with 
which He inflicts jiestilence and death (Dt 35?“, Ps 
78’*“). Synonymous witli Resheph was Barak, 

‘ lightning,’ wliich ajinears in the place-name Beru’- 
Bcrak (Jos 19‘‘“), ami the personal name Barak 
(tlg 4“ etc.). Closely connecteil is Re^eph, ‘ thunder- 
bolt,’ which occurs in the Pluenician compound 
name (Cook, jt. 361), and in the name of 

Saul’s concubine Bi.s'pa/i (2 S 3"^). 

6 . Sharabuand Birdu, ‘ heat’ and ‘ cold,’appear 
in Bah. lists of gods as the Amorite names for 
corresponding Bali, divinities (Zininiern, KAT^ 
41,5). 

7 - Selem, ‘daikness,’ is a well-known deity in 
Arabia and in Bah^donia. He appears in the 
A mama letters in the place-name Jiura-silim 
(Winckier, 71. 64, 67), and in the OT in the 
mountain Salinun (.Ig O'*®) and the town ^almonah 
(Nu33“). 

8 . Uru, ‘ light,’ seems to be found in Uru-salim, 
Jerusahun, in the A mama letters ; also in Milk-ur%t 
(Winckier, 61. 53, 69. 85, 52. 43), with which .should 
lie compared IJrn-milki, kingot t Jehal in the Annals 
of Sennacherib, ii. 50. J’er.sonal names compounded 
with Ur or Or aie common in later Ileb. and Ph<e- 
rindan. Accoiding to Cla^’, Urn is u.sed a.s a 
synonym of Aniurm in Bah. texts. 

9 . Sheol, ‘ the under Avorld,’ seems to have been 
]ier.sonified as a deity liy the ancient Semites, to 
pidge from tlie proper names Mrthu-shael, Mi- 
shacl, Ska'vl (Siaui). Hence the place-name in the 
list of Thutmose III., Mo. 110, Ba-ti-sha,-'-ra, w'hich 
(•an hardly be regar«led as a Bahylonianizing writ¬ 
ing of Beth-el with inserted sha, may be Beth-She’ol 
(see Muller, MVG, 1907, p. 29); and GiOeath-SIuivl 
(1 S IP 15^, Is 1 (P), which in 1 S 10 ^ apjiarently, 
is calhid ‘ the hill of God,’ may have derived its 
name from the god of the under world rather than 
from the historic king of Lsrael (H. F. Smith, 
Harper Meniorutl, i. 61). 

10. Dagon appear.s in Babylonia as early as 2150 

II. c. in the names of the kings of the dynasty of 
Isin— Jdin~lJagan and his son lahvie-Daga^i ,—also 
in the name of one of the early patK.iifi of Assyria, 
Ishme-Dagnv, This deitv is not Old Babylonian, 
but was first brought in liy the Amorite invaders. 
A Canaanite in the Ainarna letters (Winckier, 
Nos. 215, 216) bears the name Dngan takala. The 
town Beth-Dagon appear.s in a list of Ramses III., 
itself copied from an earlier original (Muller, Egypt. 
Research, p. 49). It is the sanui as Beth-Dagon in 
Judah of »Jo.s 15^h There was another Beth-Dagon 
in Asher (Jos 19^). I'he oldest and most probable 
etymology of this name is that of Philo Byblius, 
who connects it with dngan, ‘corn’; Dagan was 
thus a sorb of Semiti(i Ceres. 

11. Worship of animals. —The early Canaanites, 
like most primitive races, worshipped animals, 


partly on account of their superior strength and 
cunning, partly because of their utility’, ami partly- 
becau.se of their adoption as totems of clams. In 
later days these animaks were subordinated to the 
great gods as attributes or symlsds. Chiy images 
of cows and bullocks, and human figures with the 
heads of these animals, have been found in large 
numbers in all the mounds of Palestine (sec Mac- 
alister, PEFSt, 1903, p. 41 ; 1904, p. 331 ; 1907, 
}>. 245; Scllin, Tell Ta'an^iek, p. 107). The worshijt 
of Jahwch under the form of a bullock, and the use 
of the title t3n, ‘ bullock,’ as a name of Jahweh by 
the later Iltdirew.s, are doubtless survivals of this 
cult. Images of horses are also found in the 
mounds (PEFSt, 1903, p. 41), and the place-name 
Hamr-susah, ‘court of the luare ’ (Jos 19®), also 
suggtists this cult. Sacred horses at Jerusalem are 
mentioned as late as the time of Manasseh (2 K 
23^^), and the Phoiuician name coonny, ‘ servant of 
the horses,’ occurs (CIS i. 1, p. 95). Bronze figures 
of serpents, and serpent-heads as amulets, have 
lieen fouiul both at (iezer and at 'raanach (PEFSt, 
1903, pp. 42, 222, 1906, p. 119; Selim, op. cit. 112). 
The goddess 'Ashtart is often rejuesented holding 
aeriKiiits in her hands. One of the towns of the 
Calebites in later Judaea bore the mwwv.'Jr-nahash, 
‘ serpent-town,’ and the cult of a bronze serj>ent in 
Jerusalem lasted down to the time of llezekiah 
(2 K 18*). Figures of iishes are found at (Tczer in 
diflerent levels (PEFSt, 1902, p. 342 ; 1903, p. 39). 

The Ileb. place-naiiieH Iteth-car, ' house of the lamb ’; Beth- 
lehaoth, ‘house of the lions’; lieth-iomrah, ‘house of the 
leopard'; lieth-lioglah, ‘ house of the partridge,’ arc Biinilarly 
formed to Beth-et, Beth-Dagon, Belh-Sheinee/i, and may point to 
primitive Canaanite cults of anunulH at these places. Other 
animal place-names that may have religious meaning are Aija- 
Ion, ‘atag-town’ (Jg 136 1213), nientinued also in the Ainarna 
letters (Winckier, 173. 20,180. 67); Ilum{ah, ‘lirjird ’ (Jos 1664); 
tJaifar-Hhual, ‘ court of the fox ’ (Jos lf)2i> n)3) ; Jelaim, ‘ lambs' 
(I S 154); Ijaish, ‘ lion' (Jg 1827, Is 1030), oiusurring already in the 
list of Thutmose in. (No. .31); 'liglon, ‘calf’ (Jos 15>*M) : ftl"o 
'En-'eglami, ‘spring of the two calves' (Ezk 4716). 'Kn-gedi, 
‘spring of the kid’ (Ezk 47 > 6 ), ' Kn-haq-qore, ‘spring of the 
(|iiail’ (Jg 1.513); Ophrah, * young gazelle ’ (Jg ttl*, Jos 182 :t); and 
'Ephron (Jos lf>3, 2 Ch 13*6), ooourring already in the list of 
Tliutmose ni. (No. 64 ; Muller, M yO, 1907, p. 18; OLZ vi. ‘2‘20), 
'Arad, ‘wild ass' (Jg 1**), /'/(am, ‘vulture’ (‘2 Ch 116, 1 ch 
43'.!); 'Aktahbirn, ‘ scorpions’(Nu 344); Parah, * cow ’ (Jos 1823), 
Zor'ah, ‘ hornet’ (Jg l.S*!); llainor, ' ass,' occurs as the name of 
a Carnuuiito (<lii 34- etc.), and Pirarn, ‘ wild ass,’ as the name 
of the Caiiaanitish king of Jarmuth (Jos 103). See Baai., vol. ii. 
p. ‘287. 

12 . Other Nature-deities.—Besides the gudw just 
enumerated, there was an immense nuniber of 
iiameleas nuiniiia that presided over all sorts ol 
physical objeids, and were known as their b^ hltvi 
(.see Baal, vol. ii. p. ‘291). 

(c) Ancestor- ana hero-worship. — The Semitic 
Canaanites believed in the continued existence of 
the dead, and practised sacrificial rit.cs in theii 
honour. At Gezer the Amoritos used as burial 
places the caves that had previously been occu]>ied 
as dwellings by their iion-Semitic predece.ssors. 
Around the walls of the.se caves, in HinalJ stone 
enclo.sureB, the nobility were buriisd. 'Fhe common 
peonle were piled one upon another in the middle 
of tlie caves. AVith the dead were placed food and 
ilriiik, clothing, ornaments, weapons, seals, scarabs, 
amulets, and small figures of domestic animals, all 
of which were designed to supjily the needs of the 
soul in its journey to the other w'orld. In the 
earlier period the dead were usually deposited in 
the contracted position of an unborn child, jiossibly 
to expre.ss the thought that death is birth into 
another life. P'lat benches and altar-like structures 
in the burial-places suggest the performance of 
sacrificial rites, and this theory is confirmed by the 
pre.sence of bones of animals and of infants in con¬ 
nexion with adult burials. Cup-marks found int 
the caves also attest the existence of religious prac¬ 
tices (see PEFSt, 1902, p. 351 ff. ; 1903, pp. 14 fF., 
23, 396, 323 ; 1904, pp. IPJfl*., 3‘24 ; 1905, pp. 32, 79, 
307 ; 1907, p. 191 ; 1908, p].. 187, 203). Similar 
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it;iii;uii.s have Itceii hnmd by .Solliu at 'ruanacii ami 
by S(;buiuacb<^i at 

('ertaiii iilruv-imnifs iii filMd siijfjffHt the eiilt <A the 

dead, fcjr Ohhoth, ' KhonU* (Nu^]‘*' ) , Jilmrq-Tephann, 

‘ vallej of the BliadoH’ (.los eU, ) Tfie ^jraves of the 
arcfiH, wliudi were reveieiiiM'd h_s tin Hebrews in lati r limes, 
were iirob,ili|\ siii vivuIh ot aiieienLCan.-tanif ish Haiietmiiles, r // 
the }jr:iNf «>1 Abi.ihain a'ld S.ir.ih ;il lli-hioii (tin I!.!*''ot 
Itarhel at I.phrnth (<iii .td'it ), of In boiah lit the oak of wee]iin^; 
((ill .'t.'i”), ot Jiic()b at A liel iiii/ruiiii (<lti MlU), of .foRejih at Shivliem 
(Jos Name*' of t lie lojumtion .J.ieob-el, JoMe|»li-el, Jabiie-i 1 

Jezre-il, .liphtah-el, .lel>ubhe-ol, .lokthe-e], Jirpt-el (wee above, 
U. l.(aiiiart ))rojierl> names of persoiib Tlieir UHi aHiiuiiKs 
of places can fie explainod orilv bv on ellifiHiRof Oeth, ‘ house of ' 
UR in Jtu’ul-nmon over against lletli-ha'al-mu'on. All of Ihesi- 
names, ucfordinglv, point to a i lilt, of real or RHamiied ancesit.is 
at tbcir '-n)i)iiiHe(l jilacoH of burial (se** von tlall, AUi.sr huH 
HtattfU, fiji < 1 . 1 , llth) A number of tbe,se name.s occur alieadi m 
tbe 1‘VM't.ian inHcripticms, and all of tbc'in ]irob.ibl\ 'j^o bacn to 
(Iiiii.iimte fmie.s !‘or otbct toriiiH of am estor-worsbip aninng 
I.Ik llebiiwb that iiia.v he derived from the (‘amuunteM, arni 
IJmf at least help to iiiLerpiet the facU just adducetl, aee 
Asiicsinu woHKiiie (Hebrew), vol i. ]>. 444. 

(t!) JirfKtrf)HK7}tal dtutics. —Nature-pod^ 
jind dollied aneeators, the (binaaiiitt's liad numerous 
tlivinititfs ’who jiresuled ovttr various asjiects ol 
liunnin life oi over abstiaet (jualities. (’onsjiicuous 
Jimonp Ibt'se wt're— 

1. 'Aslitart, tlif ' AslitM)r(‘tb of tbe < )T and (lie 
Asl.aite ol tbe Clieeks. 'I’be etymolopy ol In i 
name is obscure, but. her function is ebutr. Slie 
was the poddesB of sexual loxt* find ol re|»io(luction 
(for the arclueolopica! ami liteiary evidtuice of tbe 
e.'iily e\ist4*nce of liei cnlt in Cnnatin see AsiiTAirT, 
5). tfrie of liei epithets was Kadesh (cf. 

‘ temple ballot’), and under this jiaiiie she is otten 
mentioned in Kp3'’j)tian texts (J\l till<*r, Asini, Iflo ; 

Jifus. 32). In inoiinments of the XIXtb 
dynasty she is depicted in uii-]'ipyptiaij fashion 
faeinp straight forward, stfuidinpon a lum, naked, 
or clotbcil 111 a skiii-tipbt garment, holding in one 
hand a lot us-blossom and in the ot hei a serpent, to 
tyjiify both the charm and tlie peril of her cult. 
itsnully slie is grouped in a triad >vith lleslieph and 
t.he itiiyphiillic Min. Similaily in a Bab. text 
(Iteisnei, Hymn. ji. 130, lines 113, 145) she ajuxiars 
tis the consort of Amurrii-Iladad-Kesheph. In all 
the mounds of Palestine large numhers of terra- 
eotta'Aslitart jdaquos, six or seven inches in length, 
have been iltseoverod, and also moulds in wliieh 
these were m.'inufactuied. They are limited to the 
Intel iK'riod, w'hen the land was under Egyptian 
rule (pKFSt, HH)4, j>. 118; Selim, Tell Ta'annck, 
p. 106). 'I'lie commonest, type of Aslitart ligures 
bears a elose resemblance to the Egyptian repre¬ 
sentations described above (see the drawings in 
Bliss-Macalister, jd. Ixvi. 10-16, Ixviii. 1 , 2 ; 
Clermont-Ganileau, Arch. Res. ii. 242; Vincent, 
Canaan, 161 fl‘.). A second ty]»e, wdiieh is most 
frefinenl at Tuanacli (Selliii, 106), dejiicts her with 
a tall striated head-dress, necklace, anklets, and 
girdle, with her hands held to her breasts. This 
suggests rather Bah. influence. A third type has 
liorns like the Egyptian Hatlior {PEFSt, 1003, 
». 225). A fourth type has a hird-like beak anti 
iuge earrings (Seirm, lig. 113). Heie nerhajis 
Cyprioti' influence is to Ihi detected. Still a lifth 
tyjie r..cent]y discovered at Gezer {PEFSt, 1900, 
p. 15) r(‘j)iesent 8 the goddess with a veil, like the 
st atue discovi'ied by Opjienlieim at Tell Halaf (l)n.s 
altf Orient, x. 1). This seems to reveal llittite 
influence. In Taanaeh, Selim found 10 'Aslitarts, 
but not a single Ba sil. Tlic same projiortion holds 
true ol the other mounds, and shows tliat'Aslitart 
must have occupied an altogetlmr unicjne fMisition 
in the esteem of the ancient Camianites. 

2. 'Anath.—The etymology and meaning of her 
name aie obscure (perhaps from nay in a transitive 
sense, ‘ afflict,’ ‘ conquei- ). That she has anything 
to do with the Bab. goddo.ss Antinn, the consort of 
Arm, is extremely doubtful; (1) because the read¬ 
ing A is uncertain; ( 2 ) because this goddess 


pl.-iy.*' an iiiinnpoi Ifiut, part in earl 3 ’^ Bab. religion; 
ami (3) because in Ihinaan tins name has the initial 
guttural k, which is not found in Babydonian. 
'Anath was widely woishi]ijieil in the Semitic 
woild, and there is no reason to doubt that she 
was a jiriinitive Semitic di\ iiiity. The place-name 
Anati 111 the A mama leti.eis (Wniekler, 125. 43) 
inohahl^' contains hei name IWth- Anath in 
N:i]>htali is mentioned in t.ln* list of Tlinl.mose III. 
(No. Ill), also ill a list of Seti I. (Mullci, 195 ; ef. 
Jos Ifl’*, .Ig I‘“), ami theie Avas another F>cfh- A naih 
111 Judah (.los 15'”'). 'Anathuih, mai .Iciusaiem, 

was also named after her (Jiir IM, and the lathei 
of Shaiiigai, judgt* of Isiacl. was called Anaih, ac¬ 
cording ti» Jg3“^ (Vcl. 5*’). Her cult lijid penetrated 
to Eg\'p( as earl}' as the leign of Tliiihm»se III. 
(Mnllei, .rf,y//’a, j*. 313). .\ team of hoises helung- 

iiig to Seti I. bore the name ‘Anath is .satisfied' 
(Breasted, Awe. Jiv.t-. ni. 43), One of the clogs of 
Ilaiiises 11 . was called ‘‘Anath is jirotectioii ’ 
(Brea'-ted, iii. ‘ 2 ( 11 ). In one of his inserijitions 
Uamses III. says; ‘'Anath ami 'Ashtait aie his 
shield’ (Breasteil, iv. 62). On the Egyptian 
monunient.s Anath is repiestmted in profile, hold¬ 
ing a shield ami spear in her right hand, and a 
club in hei left baud. By the Egy]>tiaiis she was 
evidentl}' regarded as a wai-goddess. Her name 
occurs down to late times in Plicpiiieiaii inserijitions 
(see Bacthgeri, Pcitr. ji. 52), 

3 . Edom, ‘maker,’ whose w'oiship is attested h} 
the names 'Obc.rFKdom (2 S 6 ’”) and miciny {CIS 
i. 367), ajijH'urs in the jilace-naine SJm-ina-shn 
'{E)-tiu-7iia - Shainash-Kdoin, in the list of Thut- 
mose III. (No. 51 ; Mullei, J\l f'(r, 1907, p. 18); al.so, 
jieihajis in Udtnn^i (Amaina, Wiiickler, No. 237), 
Adam (,los 3’®), and Adinah (Gn 10^® 14“‘®, Dt 29“®, 
I los 11 ®). In an Eg 3 ’J». magical text we meet 
‘ Beshejih and his wife I'kloin ’ (Muller, p. 315), 
which .shows that Edom was also construed as 
lemiiuiie. 

4 . Aven, ‘ strmigth,’ is jierhajis jiresent as the 
name ol a deit}'^ in licth^Aven, ‘ house of strengtli ’ 
(cf. lieth-el, licth-Shcmcsh; Jos 7^ IS'^, 1 S 13* 
14^). In lios 4’® 10“ it ajijiears as a aarietuary. 

5 . Bezek, ‘scattering’ (?), seems to he a J'livine 
name in the place-name Qtr-liezck in a list of 
Kaiiises III. (Muller, Ey. Res. p. 49), and in the 
name of the Ganaanite king, A doni-Bezek, ‘ 1113 ’^ 
lord is Beze^’ (Jg 1-'’'). 

6 . Gad, ‘fortune,’ is a well-known Semitic 
deity (see AUAlis, vol. i. p. 662 ; Baal, vol. ii. ji. 
290). His cult survives in the jilace-nanie Migdal- 
Gad (Jos 15*"), and also probably in the tribal 
name Gad. 

7. Gil, ‘ joy,’ must be a god in the w'oinan’s naim* 
Aoi-Gil, which cannot be translated ‘ fallier oi 
ioy,’ but must be translated ‘ joy is a father.’ 
j'lie jdaee-nanie Gilo(n) (Jos 15''^, 2 S 15^*) may 
also be named after him. 

8 . i^iba (etymology unknow'n) appears as a god 
in the name of the king of Jerusalem in the 
Amarna letters, Abd-yiha, ‘servant ol ^jliha.’ 

9 . Chemosh (etymology unknown) aj>j>ears per- 
liaps in the jJace-naine Michmash, ‘place of 
(’lieniosh.’ 

10. Muth, ‘ death,’ was a deity among the 
PluKiiieians (Kuseh, Praep. Evang. i. 38), and 
apjiears also in the lleb. personal name Ahi-moth, 
‘death is a brother’ (1 Ch 6 ^*^). It may he found 
in the plaee-name 'Az-rnaioeth (Ezr 2^, or Beth- 
'az-maweth, Neh 7'*“^), ‘<ieath is strong’; perhaps 
also ill Jar-nmih, a Chinaaiiitish city (Jos 10 “ etc.), 
and Jeri-moth (1 Ch V etc.). This seems more 
likely than t hat we have here the Egyptian deity 
M uth. None of the other Egyptian deities obtained 
such a foothold in Canaan that towns were named 
after them, and it is not probable that this hapjiened 
to this relatively obscure goddess. 
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11. 'Azar, ‘ liolp,’ apjjesirs as a god in such propoi 
janies as Ain-Azar^ ‘'Azar is a i'atlier,’ Eh-Azat., 
or 'Azaiid, ‘ 'Azar is /j;od.’ Hence the name of the 
famous vuissehn Ehen- rzer, which was probably a 
survival from Canaariitish days, should apparently 
be translnt(‘d ‘stone of 'Ezer,’ 

12. Esau, ‘maker’(cf. ‘ hklom’), Avas worship]>ed 
by tli(‘ IMuonicians, accordiiij^ to I’hilo I>yb. (Kuseb. 
J^mep. Eoang. i. 3.'5), who calls him U.sooft. He 
seems to have been repjarded as a lou^^h huntsman, 
like 'ICsau of Hebrew tradition. It is probable 
that he Avas knoAvn to the early Canaanites, 
altlu>u;;h his nam<‘ does not occur in any ol oin 
sources. Ills feminine counterpart 

seem.s to be found in E^ypt (Muller, 31(>). The 
picture of Inn on a rock in the de.sert m'ar Redesieh 
(Lojisius, Dnikmaler, 138) represimts lier as a wild 
liuntre.ss on horsidiack, brandishing; a shield and 
sjiear. In a votive inscription of the XVIIIth 
dynasty, aceordiii]; to Ebers, ' A-si-ti of the sand is 
named alnn<; Avith ^^adesh. 

13. Paleh ‘deliverance,’ apptiar.s a.s the name 

of a ^od in IIk; plac(‘-name Eel h-Pnlet (Jos 15^7, 
Nell as A\ell as in several Heb. personal 

names. 

14. Sid, ‘hunter,’ or ‘fisher,’ jieihaps identical 
Avith Ai;re.us, ‘ the liunler,’ or liLs brother Halieus, 

‘ the lisher,’ in I’hilo, ii. 0, appears as a j;od in such 
Pluenieian ]iersonal names as ' Ahd-Aid, Yaton-Sid, 
Hnv-Sid^ and in the com])onnd Divine names 
Melqnrt and Sid-Tnnit. The antiquity of his cult 
is proved by the name of tlie city Sid-on (Meyer, 
Gesch.^ ii. 1, ]>. 30‘2). 

15. Sedeq, ‘ rijjfhteou.sni'ss,’ is a god in the per- 
.sonal name Ben-i^edrq (Winckler, Amnr^ia Eet. 
rJ5.37), also in Adoni-Si’dctj (Adonizedek), the 
Caiiaanite king of deniaalem (dos 1(>*-^). He sur¬ 
vives in the I’hocn. personal names Sedeq-Eimmon 
and Sedfq-mdek. 

16. Shalem, ‘ peace,’is well attested as a Phoe¬ 
nician deity (Sidoii, 4 ; (■/G 4449 ; CIS 15; see 
Lidzbarski, saj.; Wiiicklei, KAT^ 224). He 
appears also frequently in Heb. proper names 
such as Abi-Shalorn, Shahni-el, etc. His worship 
in ancient Canaan seems to be established by tlie 
name of the city Jeru salem (in the Amarna letters 
Vru-salim)t Avdiich may mean either ‘city of 
Shalem,’ or ‘ IJni is Shalem,’ and also by the 
sanctuary .1 ahvveh-Shalom (Jg 6'*^). In the Amorite 
period in IJabyhmia he a])f)ears as Shuhnnnu, Avhoso 
name Avas used frequently in compounding the 
name.s of later Assyi ian kings, e.g. S/utlman-rzer. 

17. Jahweh.—Whether Jahweh was knowm to 
the Amontes in Canaan and in Habyloiiia is a 
hotly-debated question. 

The fartH are ihost • In Nco-Bahyloniati doemnentH from 
Ni)>pur, Jewish iianies oc»*ur in which an initial Jefifi is repre- 
Hcnted by J/lbH, e.g. ./a(n/-nafa7m~ Jeho-nathan (Olay, Jiust- 
Tiens Doctnrwnts of the MuraHh'A Sons, p. 19). In the Banie 
documents final Jahv or Jah is represented hy Jama=Jawa, 
c (f. /Ibi-jaica-Ahi-jah, dfti-ya«'a = Aljii-Jah. The long list of 
tiamcH of this sort given by Clay {Light on the Old Testament, 
p. 244) leaves no doubt of the identity of Jawa with Ileb Jah. 
in Assyrian, initial Jeho is represented by Jau, e.g. Ja-u-ha-zt 
=Jeho-ahaz, Jtt-M-/n-'(h--Jeho-abad, so also Ja-iy-a=Jphu. At 
the end of rianies Jahu or Jah is also represented In Assvr. 
f)V Jau, e.p. ^a- 2 a-/ci-ffl-M = IIo/.ekiah, Na-ad-bi-ja-a-u—'Seda- 
biah, ilz-ri-ja-a-tt= Azanah. Now^, in documents of the Ist 
ri\nasty of lialiylon, where Ainonto names are so coniinon, we 
find Ja-u-u(inyilu {Cun. Texts, iv. *27), which, after the analogy 
of the Assyr. namc.s pist given, seeiiis to represent Jo-el, 

‘ Jjihweh iH (Jod'; and in docmnenls of the succeeding Kussite 
pcMod we find Ja-u-bit-m, ,Ja-a-u, Ja-ai-u, and tl 

feminine Ja-a-u-luin (Clay, Donimnitfi fioin the Temple A 
chtves of Nippur). Jau-haiii is a naiiic of the satite tyi»e as 
Ea-hani, ‘Ea is niy maker,' or llu-hani, ‘a god is my maker,' 
and it is difficult to trunslati' it in any other way than ‘ Jafiweh 
is my maker.’ This is the belief of'Delitzsch (/fofW «. Dibel, 
p. 40), Sayce, Hoinmel {Krj/r, ix. .'i22, x. 42, xi. 270), and 
Winckler {KAl'^ 60 n.) Us correctness is questioned by 
Zimmern {NAT^ 408), l>aichos(^A, UK)8, p. 125 ff.), and Meyer 
{Gesch.^ ii. 1, p. B46). Whether Ja-Pl-ilu {Cun. Texts, viii. 84) 
and Ja-’PJ-ilu {ib. vii. 20), which occur in documents of the 
Hammurabi period, are to be read Ja-un-ilu, and identified with 


Jn-vifutlu, as Delif.'.'.cli, Since, Ilomniol, and Wmckier tliiiiK, is 
moif doubtful; still it i.s not iiiqiossihle. 

C'oniing now to Canaan, in one ot the talilers of the Ainarnu 
period di.si‘«neied ut Tii.inach the name Aln-ja-mi or Ahi-n>-tvt 
oeenis (Sellin, Tell Ta ainieL, p Ifi) It looks as Uiongli we 
iiiiiNt connect this witli tiic laler lial). s)>elhng of Jew’i.qh names 
111 wliieh Jah IS represent eti by Ja~ma {Ja-wa). Some names 
licgiiiiiing with Jah occiii ni the Amarna letters and ma> 
pii'.sihly be Jahweii-conipouiids. Fiirlhcimoie, in place-names 
of ('aiiaan in the earh Kg.\i>tian inscriptions ./a/i occurs at the 
end of words in the same manner us in later Heli formatioiib. 
In the list of Thntmuse iii (No 97) the name lia-tt-ya-d oi.< nrs, 
which can he read onli Heth-Jah (ef, liUhia/i, I (^h 4^*^) This 
is precisely the hame sort of formation that is found in tlie list 
of Hhishak ‘ Ila-iu-iu 'rt (No 9.5), Sha-na-y-& (No. 115), lUi-bi- 
y-‘«2 (No. nS), where tin pre.snmption is tliat these are Ileb 
names ending in Jnh (AIiilli r, Amen, pp. 162, ,'>12; MVti, 1907, 
p. 26). Jaslrow {J 1>L, is'u, pp 191-227) tries to ex})lain Jah 
III UiCHe foiins, and in Ileb names, not a.s the Ihvine name 
.lahweh, Init as onl> an emphatie afTormatoe Delit/seh 
(/’atatlies, p 159) regards Jah as unginalh a different deity 
from Jahweh. Iloth of thebe theories are ditheult in view of tho 
facts that Jah and Jahu interchange at the ends of names, and 
that forniatioiiH ending with Jah im‘reube in lleh historv in tho 
same proportion as formations Ix'ginning with .7e/io(tlray, Bab. 
ProjK Names, p. Ifii) In tin 22‘‘J-i* Moii-jah is ex})la{ried as 
though it were a Jahweh-eoiiijwund. Tins shows at least tho 
feeling of the uneieiit Hebrews that Jah at the end of names 
was Jahweh Muller and Sellin suggest tliat names of this sort 
may ho due 1.0 eaiJv settling of Hebrews in CHiioan , but the 
tradition that Israel first came to know .iahweii tlirougli Moscs 
i.s well attested hy the facts that no names compourined with 
Jahweh are found in national tradition before the tune of Moses, 
and that names of this sort are excoeditigly rare before the time 
of David. 

On the Avhole, tin; evidence sc.em.s favourable to 
the idea that dahweli Avas knoAvii to the Auiorites 
in Oanaan and iii Babylonia as early as 200(1 B.C. 
If tluH be Bo, it ia easy to aoe Avhy he Avas Avor- 
sbijqied by the Kenites, from A\hoin the know¬ 
ledge of him jiaaaed to larael (aee, further, art. 
Jahweh). 

(c) litth. god,'t in Canaan. —It ia now known from 
the Bab. inscriptions that helAveen 3000 and 1700 
B.C. I’aleatine atood alnio.st constantly under Bah. 
influence. '^I’he de])l.h of the inifircasion that Bah, 
ctvilmition left at thia time ia shown liy the fact 
that in 1400 B.C., after (’aruiaii had h(;eri 200 years 
under Egyjitian rule, its jieojde atill uaed l^aby- 
lonian for correapondence Avith the I’haraoh and 
Avith one another. The mounds also contain 
abunrlant evidence of tlie influence of Bab. art (see 
Baton, Early Ihst. of Syria and Pal (dine, ]). 49 IT.). 
It ia not Burpriaing, therefore, that Bab. religion 
exerted a profound imnre.aaion upon arn'ient 
Canaan, and that many oi the goda of Babylonia 
Avere ndojited in that land. 

1. Sin.—The cult of the moon-god under hia 
Bah name Sin is proved by the naniea Sin-ai and 
the Deaert of Sin, perha])B also by the name 
of thefhuiaanite king of Admah (Gu I4“; cf. Jensen, 
ZA vii. 177). On the cult of the moon in the desert 
.see von Call, Altisr. Kultstatten, p. 2. 

2. Ramman-Rimmon Avaa the Bah. equivalent 

of the Amorite Adad (the root ranidnu, ‘roar,’ 
‘ thunder,’ occurs only in Bab.), but he was intro¬ 
duced into Canaan aa a separate deity. Giti- 
liimnni occurs in the Amarna Ictter.s (\Vin(;kler, 
164. 45) = Gath-lli'mTnon (Jos 19" 2r*'“-, 1 Ch 6“ (*”>). 
We tind also Ihfnrnon-pcrez (Nu 33"'), the clilf 
of liimmon (Jg 2D^), the spring of Uimmon 

(Joa 15^'“* 19’), Riminon in Zelmlun (Jos 19^®, 
1 Ch Iladad-Rimmon (Zee 12^*), which 

ia BTiecially interesting because of its identification 
of Adad Avitli Bammaii. 

3. Nin-ib.—'Phe god Avhose name is w'ritten ideo- 
graphically NlN-TIi haa hitely been ahown to he 
repr(;aente<l in Aram, tran.slation.s by nc'UK (Clay, 
Bab. Exp. Univ. Penn. x. 8 f,; flA OS xxviii. 135 ll,; 
Studies in Memory of W. R. Harper, i. 287 ft'.). 
This, he thinks, aliould be read En-mashti=En- 
marti, the Sumer, equivalent of Bel-amurru, 
‘lord of the Amorite.^ In this case NIN-IB 
would be a god of the West wlio had migrated 
to Babylonia; but the equivalence with En-marU 
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18 v«ry doubtful, and the name seeiiiH to be too old 
in Babylonia to have come in witli the Amorites 
(nee .lastiow, Jiel. drr Bdh. u. Ass. i. 57). More 
plauHible is the pronunciation En-nmnmftskti, 
‘ lord of the creatures’ (llrozn^, US, 19(18, p. 389 H*.), 
in which case this is a ^renuimi old Bab. divinity. 
He appears in the Aniarna letl-ers in the place- 
name Iht-N 1N-TP>, mar (b'hai (Wiiickle.r, 55. 31), 
and near ,lei nsjilein (183. 15), also in the personal 
name ' A hd (53. 39), in all of which cases 

it is possible, that- lie is merely the Bab. equivalent 
of some native (’ji,n. d(‘ity. 

4 . Anu, the Bab sky-j;od, is iierhaps found in 
AvuiLontth (.los 19'*’), which ap]»ears already in 
the listof'riiutmose ill. (No. 52)as {'K)-nu-h[R)'r-tu\ 
also in Uru-Arui (Aniarna, 125. 35) 

5 Lahinu, the, j^od <»f Icitility, is perhaps found 
in Ih/h /(‘/((‘in (so 'rornkin.s, Sa_\ee). lieth-c.phrath^ 
‘h(Mis(* <d fertility,’ winch is tound as an evplana- 
tory glo.ss in Mie5' (BXX), .seems to (‘onririn this 
vn;w. 'riiat Bethlehem was the .seat of a re<^ular 
cult is evident from 1 S 20*’*- where David is 
said to Jiave ^ono to Bel hleliem to perform the 
annual .saerifiees of his elan. 

6 . Nabu, Nebo, the jiation jj^od of Borsippa, the 
.scribe of the ;,;ods, apjK'iirs in I In* town Nebo in 
Moab (Nil 32" "”), al.so in .hnlah (Ezi 2 ‘^‘" Kt*", 
Nell 7'*"), and Mount Ncho in Moab (Nu 33'*’, Dt 
32‘‘» 34'). 

7 . Nergfal, the \\ui-;^n)d, is found on a seal- 
eylinder of (hinaanitish workmanship, iliscovered 
in the Amnina levid at 'raanaeh, which bears 
the in.se] ijition, ‘ Atanahili, son of ||absi, servant 
of Ner}.^;il.’ In this <%a.se the possibility must be 
reckoned w'lth that Ner^nil is the Bab. equivalent 
of a native deil.y, but in an}' ease it jrivea an 
interest in;j( evidence of the .symuetism that was 
^oin;; on in (.hinaan during; this period (Selim, 
Tidt Ta'ninii‘/>\ j»p. 27, 105). Nerj^al is also men¬ 
tioned in the loiter of the kin^ of Alashia 
(Cyju'us) (Winckler, 25. 13, 37). A tablet con- 
talninj; t.he myth of Ner^nil and Kresh-kij^al W’as 
fouiul ainoii” th(‘ tablets jii Tell el-Aniarna. 

8 . Sheba'.—In I he B.ib. jiantheon there is a 
deity Sihitti, ‘ the Seven,’ who is identilied w'lth 
the IMeiades. ‘'Phe Seven’ are also a jjioup of 
evil demons that are often mentioned in incanta¬ 
tions (Zimme.rii,/v/I y"" 413, 459). ’Pile worship of 
S/iffnt', ‘seven,’ in I’alestine is shown by the 
woman's name Jiai/i-S/ieha', daughter of Sheba', 
and by seveial other OT [lerstinal names. The 
place-name lir'rr-S/ivhn' is most naturally ex- 
plaiiu'd with leteience to this <‘ult. 

Seals rejuesentin;,^ various Bab. divinities have 
been found in the Amorite levels at (Jezer, and 
one tablet commonly called the ‘Zodiacal tablet,’ 
found in debris contemporary with the Aniarna 
letters, bears the emblems of a lar}.(e number of 
the Bab. o(,ds {BEFSt, 1907, pp. ‘245,203; 1908, 
PJ). ‘2011., 78, 180, *208, ‘245). In the lif^ht of 
t his evidence wa* maj' s.afely infer that the Amorites 
were familiar wdth the Bab. religion, and that 
many Bab. {^ods won an establisheil place in tlmir 
lantlieon. Many of the Bab. elements in the 
ater Heb. rclijjrmii were probably learned by the 
IlcbicMs from the (’anaanite.s. 

(/) J'Ujifpfian divinities in I'mumn .—Durinp th<’ 
Neolithic period then* is no evidence of Ej^yptian 
intervention in Palestine, hut in I he. earlie.stSemitic 
period .sucli intervention he;.',;in. Kin.^ .Snofru of 
the IVtli dynasty {r. 299(1 n.C ) brought cedar- 
wood from Lebanon (Breasted, A nr. Her. i. 00). 
Under Pe])i i of the Vlth <lyriasty. Palestine w’as 
invaded by an Egyptian army under the leader¬ 
ship ot Una (Brea.stcd, op. ( it. i. 142 f.). The 
ex< a\;ilions at (lezei show* that Egyptian influence 
w'Hs stroiijL' ihere at least as eaily as 250U B.C., 
and tliLs inlliienee continued througliout the entire 


history of this city {PEFSt, 1903, p. 309). Scarabs 
of every dynasty from the Vlth onward have been 
found in the various levels, and are an important 
aid in determiuinf^ the chronology of the mound. 
A funerary statue, bearing an Egyp. inseription 
of the Vlth dynasty, has also been found at Uezei 
{PEFSl, 1903, pp. 36, 1‘25). From the period of 
the Xllth dynasty a burial-cave has been <iis- 
covered, containing a number of interments that 
are thoroughly Egyptian, with the exception of 
emhalining {PFFSi, 1905, p. 316 ; 1906, p, 1*22). 
A stele and a statuette of (be Xllth dynasty ha\e 
also been unearthed {PEFSt, 1904, p. 121 ; 190(i, 
p. 122 ). 'riie traces of early Egyptian influence m 
Taanach and Megiddo are less numerous ; still they 
are n<»t wanting. The seal-cylinder of the Ham¬ 
murabi ncriod, discovered by Scllin at ’Paanacli, 
bears also Egyptian emblems—an interesting 
evidence of the meeting in Palestine of the two 
great civilizations of aritiiiuity. Under dynasties 
XVni.-XIX. (1600-1200 II.C.) Canaan w'a.s almost 
fontiiiQou.sly uinler Egyptian rule, ami its civili¬ 
zation received a strong ICgy]>tian impie.s.s. A 
large Egyp. hieroglyjih of the XIXth dyua.sty 
indicates the existence of an Egyi>. temple or 
palace at Cezer {PEFSt, Jf>08, p. 200 ). At 'I'ell 
esh-Shihab, near Damascus, there i.s a votive steb; 
of Seli I. {PICFSt, 1904, p. 78). At Sa'adiyeb, 
ea.st of the Sea of (jrulilee, is a monument «»f 
llamses II. (XDBF xiv. p. 142), and at the moutb 
of the Nalirel-Kelb, near Beirut, are inserijttioiis of 
Hi'veral Egyp. kings. Jn view of these facts, it is 
not surprising that h'gyp. religion found consider¬ 
able accej)tan<‘e in ancient Canaan. 

1. Hathor, the Egy^itian goddess of love, was 
early iileiililied with ’Ashtart, as is shown by 
the arti.stic n'presentations of this goddess. She 
has frequently the horns and other attuliutes of 
11 athor (.see above, ]>. 182). The Ba'alat of (iebal 
was rejiresented in precisely the same maniiei 
as Hathur, with the solar ilisk betw’een two horns 
(Meyer, Gesrh.^ ii. 1, p. 394), and in Egypt she was 
known as the Hathor of Gebal (Muller, Astrrif 
p. 314). 

2 . Bes, the ugly dwarf-god, was moie popular 
in (’anaan than any other I'Lgyptiandeity. Numer¬ 
ous images of him are found in the mounds at 
all levels (PEFSt, 1903, p. 122 ; 1904, p. 2 SS ; Selim, 
Tell Ta (i7i7i(‘,k, ]». 105). 

3 . Dthei Ivgyptian figures, sujijiosed b) rejiresont 
Ptah, Osiris, Sebek, etc., have been fouml in 
single speeimens (PEFSt, 1903, pp. 48, 122; Selim, 
Tell To!annrJc, p. 107). 

4 . Scarabs were used as amulets in (’anaan as 
in Egypt, ami were buried w itli the dead. ’J’liey 
have iieen tound in large numbers (PEFSt, 1902, 
p. 365; 1903, jip. 21, 390; 1904, pp. ‘20, ‘224; 1905. 
pp. 186, 188; 1907, p. 266; Selim, Tell Ta'mmclc, 

p. 111 ). 

5 . Amon-Re, the patron of Thebes, and the 
chief go<l of the empire so long as Thebes was 
the capital, receiv*ea much compulsory service 
ill Canaan dmiiig the period 01 the Egyptian 
supremacy. Aftei his victorious camjiaigns, Tluit- 
niose III. gave three cities in Northern Syria 
to Arnon (Breasted, Anc. lice. ii. 223). In the 
Aniarna letters (Knudtzon, 59. 9) the people of 
Tnnip say: ‘ The gods and the (wooden) mutas/i,s/in 
nrwrillnn of the king of Egyfit dwell in ’J’uiii]).' 
Bih-Addi of Gebal invokes Amon as ‘ the god ol 
the king’ (Winekler, 54. 4). In another letter he 
couples him with the Ba'alat of Gebal (Winekler, 
67. 5). Amon also occurs in one of the tablets 
from Taanach (Sellin, TcH Ta annek, j). 119). In 
otlier cases Amon was identified with the native 
.sun-god Sliaina.sli. Thus Kib-Addi combines 
Sbama.sli with the Ba'alat of Gebal in the same 
iiiunuer in vvliieh he combmes Amon (Winekler. 
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87. 6211.). Similarly, when Abiinilki of Tyre 
calls the Pharaoh Shainush, he is thinking of 
Amon (Winckler, 150. 611.). One Canaanitc bears 
a name compounded witli Amon, namely, Aituin- 
jMtbi (Winckler, 134). Kamses III. records the 
building of a temple in Zahi, in Syria, where there 
was a great statue of this god, to which the 
peojile of Syria brought their presents (Breasted, 
Anc. Uec. i\. 123). It was also customary for the 
Pharaoh to send an image of Amon U» one of 
his friend.s in Canaan u]»on whom he wished to 
confer honour, 'riius, in the reign of Kamses XII. 
(c. IlOU n.C.), llrihor, the high priest of Amon 
at Thebes, sent a certain Wenamon to carry an 
imag(‘ called ‘Amon of the Way’ to (Jebal, and 
to bring hack tlicnce cedar-wood (Breasted, Anc. 
Rcc. iv. 27Sir.), Incidentally it is mentioned that 
the forefathers of the king of Gebal had spent 
their days sacrificing to Amon (fi. 283). This 
king ol Ccbal had a butler called Pen-Amon 
(p. 284). The cult of Amon mivcr took a strong 
liold upon the alh'ction of the (yanaanites, for he 
was iilentilied in their minds with the exactions 
of the bygyptian go\ (irnment. So soon as Egyptian 
authority was relaxed, his worship «lied out, and 
it has left no traces in any of the jilace-names 
of the land. Tin* rc'port of \\ enamon show.s clearly 
how Amon had lost jire.stige in Canaan by the 
time of tlie XXth dynasty. 

6 . The cult of the Pharaoh.—In Egypt the 
Phaiaoh was woishi]>]ied as an incarnation of 
Amon Ke, and in the palmy days of Egyptian rule 
this dogma Avas enfoieed in Canaan. 'J’he image 
of the king was setup in certain (dties alongside 
of that oi Amon, and on stated occasions the 
Syrian j)rinces >\eie requiied to jiay homage to 
it (Winckler, 51. 9f.). The worshijt of the king 
seems to have consisted chiefly in the burning 
of incense ; hence, wlien a beleaguered town wished 
to surrender, it sjgnilied tliis by holding ui» a 
lighted ciMiser on its battleim'iits (Miiller, A.stcn, 
p. 305). One of these, censeis found at Megiddo 
is depicted in the frontispiece of S<humaclier’s 
Tell el-MutcselUm. The writers of the Tell el- 
Amarna lett-ers addiess the king as ‘my loid, 
lord of the lands, my fathei, my sun, the sun of 
heaven, the sun of the lands, my god, the breath 
of my lile.’ Occasionally they ajtjieiid ‘son of 
Shaniash ’ as a translation of t-lie J^'gyp. title ‘ son 
of lie,’ with the absurd result that the Pharaoh 
is entitled both ‘ sun ’ and ‘ son of the sun.’ 
These were conventional formulas that the 
('anaanites did not take at all seriously, and 
the moment that Egyptian rule wuis relaxed the 
worsliii> of the Pharaoh ceased along with that of 
his father Amon-Ke. 

II. 'I’liE San(tuaktes of Canaan.—(o) Holy 
cities.- A laige number of places in Canaan show 
by the meanings of their names that they were 
set apai t as sanctuaries. 

Thus, in the annals of Tlnil.niose in., we meet ffadesh, ‘the 
sanctviary ’ (No 1)- Aniiinia Kid-shi ; /Jonah, ‘asylum ’ (No. .'0~ 
Amarna; 'j ihhnfh, ‘Baenneo’ (No. (Atnarna 

127); ’No-r-p-’a, ‘ heiiliii;j-]ilace’ (No. ‘2»), of. Jirjyp-el (.lo8 
1827); Akshaph, ‘HOieerv’(No 4(1); Hekalaj/im, ‘ two temples ’ 
(No. 8ft). In tlio Aniarnu U-tters wp ineoi in Northern Syria 
Hit-arlta, ‘honsp of (he new moon’ (Knudtzon, 83. 2ft); Bit- 
y/S-lIt (Winckler, .'if). SI), fiit-tiri, ' houRo of the turtle¬ 
dove’ (■’) (Winckler, 82. 12) , Biir-^i’>nn, ‘the well of Selein ’ 
(Wiinklei, 71. (»4, (J?); .ShIiiiki, Sidoii (from the f;!;od Sid); in 
l’ale.stine west ol the .Jordan, Aiahina, ‘ staj^-town ’ (VVini'kler, 
173 2 ( 1 ), (Winckler, IS'i ; Uru-mlim, ‘cit’i of 

Shalcin ’; in I'aleHtine cast of the Jordan, (Winckler, 

142 10,237 21 ) 

Man\ i)la('c-naiiie« in Israel show by their ineaiiTtifr, or hy 
Boniethimr connected with them, that they are survivals of 
ancient Can. sanctuaries. Such are Beer-Sheba, ‘ the well of 
the Sc\en’; Ilehmii, ‘alliniice’; Carmel, ‘^rarden,* in Judah, 
wheie a feast occurred (IS VCfi 7) n,rid where there was a 
Kt,andin<'-Btone (1 S l.’J'J); lift h-'A noth, ‘house of 'Anath ’ 
(Jos Ift:*'^ etc.); Kirjath-je'anm, or lla'al Judah (Jos 15«), where 
the ark was long deposited (IS (i'-i, 2 S (i*-*); ' En-shemesh, 
‘spring of the sun’ (Jos 167 1817); Migdal-Gad, ‘tower of 
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the god of fortune ’ (Jos IS-*'); Beth-Lehem, ‘ house of Lahmu ’; 
Beth Uagon, ‘house of Dagon ’ (Jos 15'‘‘); Jabiu-el, ‘a god 
builds,’ apparently the name of a deified ancestor (.los lf>U); 
Ba'al-jieraiitn, ‘lla'al of the clefts’ (2 S , Bual-bairum 
(IJa 811), 'Eineli. ha-elah, ‘valley of the barred tree’ (1 .s iTU ); 
Jezre-el, ‘a go<l sows,’ apparently a deified aiiceHlor (Jos 
l.^st»); Eebo, named after the 13ah. god Nabu (Ezr 2'-^ 10<i*); 
tr-nahash, ‘city of the serpent’ (1 Oh 4i'•-’); ‘Emelf-rephairn, 
‘the valley of the ghosts’ (Jos 16*^); Gilgal, ‘the stone circle’ 
(Dt IFic etc ) ; M if pah, ‘a place of worship for the Israelites’ 

(1 S 7‘*10i7fl'), Hamah, ‘the height,’ where sacrifice occurred 
(1 S 912 , cf. IIos 6>i) ; Giheath-fia-elohim, ‘ the liill of Qod ’ 

(1 8 10®); Ba'al-tamar, ‘ Ba'al of the palni-treo ’ (Jg 203») ; 
Gibeon, ‘ the height,’ where there was a great Ingli place 
(1 K 34 ); 'Anathotb, ‘the ‘Aiiaths,’ where a faunl.t of iiriests 
was settled (1 K ‘22**, .Icr 11); Ac/', where thcie was a temple 
and a pneslhood of .lahweh (1 S 2 ); Bn'al-hazor, ‘ Haul of 

the enclosure’ (2 S l.'l^t) , Beth-el, ‘ house of the god ’; Timnath- 
heren, ‘precinct of the sun’ (Jg 2'’) , Ba'al-shalisha (2 K 442), 
Shiloh, where there was a tem)>lG of Jahweh (1 S 1** "'4); 
Shechem, where there w-as a holy tree, ‘ the oak of the 
diviner’ (Gn 12®, l>t ll^O), a holy sUiiio (Jos 24‘2t>), and an 
altar (On 1‘27 :i,h21') ; 'Ophuih, ‘jouiig gazelle,’ where there 
was a holy tree and a holy stone (Jg 0); Pir'alhon, wdiere 
was shown the grave of tht? hero 'Abdon (Jg 12‘®); 'Ayyalon, 
‘stag-town,’ where there was a gra\c of the hero ’Eylon 
(Jg 12*2; note the identitj of the eoiisoiiants in the name of 
the hero and of the place), Jiphtab-rl, ‘the god opens’ 
fJoB lft'4. 27), apparently the name of a tribal hero ; Gibe'ath 
nam-moreh, ‘ hill of the oracle ’ (.Jg 7*); Kedexh, ‘ the sanctuary ’ 
(Jg 41 *, 1 Ch tlS7(72)); Shamir, ‘guardian,’ the burial pliu'c of 
the hero Tola* (Jg t(»i) ; Migdal-el, * tower of the god,’ (Jos IftiW); 
Beth-shemetsh, ‘house of the sun’ (Jos Ift!*'^, 1 S G'4 IS), railed 
also Ir-shemenh,' v\i\ of the sun ’(Jos Ift"**), he'i-el, ‘tremhlmg(?) 
of the god' (Joslft27); Ttmnah, ‘the sacred prci.inct’(Jg 14* 
etc.); Ba'al-Gad (Jos 11*7 etc.), Dan, ‘the Judge,’ where there 
w'os a temple (Jg IS.***), 'Aditarolh, ‘the AsLartes,’ probably 
to he read as a siugiilur 'Asbtart (Jos ll!3l)_ Hr'eshtatah, or 
Beth-A>>htart (Joh ‘21*27); Zaphon, ‘the north’ (Jus 13*27); 
Mifpah, ‘the w'atch-tower,’ connected wilii the legends of 
Jacob and i.Ahan (Gii 31), and a ]ilacc of assembly for Israel 
(Jg IG*); Mahanaim, where the angels of God appeared to 
Jacob (Gn 3‘2*2 •*), I'enuil, ‘face of ttic god’ (Gn 3‘2.'i), Gorin 
ha-afad, where Jai oh was Imried (Gn M)*-*'); whence 

iMesha carried awa.^ ‘the altar of its beloved,’ i.e its god 
(Me.'^ha Inner line‘2(f); Ha'al-Pe-or(Su 2r>**-(>etc ); Seho, named 
after the Huh. go<i Nabu (Nu 32** etc.) , Heth-Ba'ul-Me'on (Jos 
13*7); Bamoth-ba al, ‘high places of the Ha’al’ (Nu 2*24*, Jos 
1317); Baffali-rl, ‘brook of the god’ (Nu ‘.'I**'); ‘the 

acacias,' where Israel was seiluccd to Moabite rites (Nu ‘2f>*, 
Hus ft***). In all these cases it is piohulile that we are 
dealing with an<*ient Can sanctiiaries that were ap})ro])riated 
more or less completely hy the Israelites to the sen ice of 
Jahweh. 

(A) Sffcred naturcl oh/rrfft. The Ranolity of Ihe 
placeR that have just been mentioned was due in 
mo.st cases to the preRence in them of some awe- 
inRpiuii;^ n*ttural object in which the deity was 
believed to miinifejat hin preRcneo. Such were 
si»rin{](H, tieesi, mountains, and caves. All of these 
holy ohjeets tliat we meet in the OT were doubt- 
lesa an inheritance fiom the (’ariaaiiites (see Baal, 
vol. ii. i*p. 285-288, where full lists are f^iven). 
The Kanetiiary at Sinai seems to Imve been a cave 
(Ex 1 K 19”) ; so also at Hehrou ((in ‘23”). 

In (Jezer a cave was reverenced hy the juimitive 
Neolithic inhabitanks, and retained its sanctity as 
part of the liij;li place down through Semitic times 
{PEFJii, 19U3, p. 24). 

(c) Hii/h placeft. — In connexion with such holy 
objects, sacred enclosures, known as bambih, ‘ liigli 
places,’ were established. In the earliest times 
these were o[)en to the sky, being merely fenct'd 
oirfiom the adjacent territory hy walls 01 lines of 
stones. The high jilace at Tell es-Sfili was rect¬ 
angular in form. At the two ends there were 
.small chamhers, and on one side was (he entranee 
(Bli.ss-Maculister, Excavations, lig. 9), Most of 
the saiictuaiies of Canaan were of this simple type, 
and remained so throughout the ent ire Israelii ish 
period. No certain traces of covered te.mjiles have 
been discovered in the excavations; nevertheless, 
it is certain (hat .such temples exi.sted in the larger 
cities. We have noticed alieady the one that 
Ramses HI. budt for Amoii-lh' in Zahi, and in the 
letter of Rih-Addi of (h*hal (Winckler, 71. 59) we 
read: ‘ Let not the king, my loid, neglect the city, 
for there is much silver und gold in it; great Mill lie 
the spoil in its temple {bU-ilamshi) it it is captured.’ 
I The mention of ‘gods,’ i.c. images, that have beei. 
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canuid oil’ from otlu-i ])1ju (_*s aJ.Mi tlial 

there must have he<ui houses in whn',h these iinafje.s 
were kept. A small terra-<-ott.u model from Hvzvr 
>‘]»res(!rits a deity seated wilhm a coverijd ediliee 
{PJ'JFSf, 1908, j). 22). 'J’he ()T al)ude.H frequently 
to the lii^d) places j)f the (Janaaiiite.s, mostly in 
eoinmiuids to desi roy them. 'J’he equijmient ot the 
hij;h ]t1.'ice- ronsi^ted of— 

I. Masseboth, oi st andinj^-stones.—In all Senutit* 
lands 1 he most juimilivc and the most jicrsisteiit 
symlxds of the ileity were the waswtbofh, or 
standin^^-stones (set' Masseua). Tall, slender 
stones wen* ])hallie emhlems and repiesent^d male 
divinities, while small conical stones depicted the 
femah' hi east and reju esented female divinities 
(see 'AsIITAKT, 4; Spoer, ZATIV, p, 280). The 
OT fiecjuently refers to these as used hy the 
Oinaanites, and command.s that they shall he 
destroyed hist they setiuee the Israelite.s to worshij* 
stNin^m fTod.s (I^x 211*“^ Lv 20‘, J)t 7® 12'‘). 
'Diese jirohihitions date from a late ]ieriod. In 
early times Israel apjirojiriated the vutssibOih of 
its jiredeeesHors, and dedieattid them to tlie servi<;e 
of d ah well. A larjje iiumhei of these sacred 
stones are mentioned in the. earlit'r writinj^s of the 
OT (see JiAAL, vol. ii. ]>. 287). 'Diey were probably 
inherited from the eailier inhalntants of the laml. 
In the list of Thutrnosc III. (No, 11) we meet 
Kir/ffth-vcxib, ‘town of the standing-stone’ 
(Muller, OL^ ii. 188). 'I’lie excavations have 
revealed such pillars in the high places of all the 
cities. At 'i'ell (^s-SA.li t here wme three standing- 
stones within the sacred enclosure (Illiss-Macalistei, 
(ig. 9). At (iezer there was an alignment of eight 
huge stones. 'J’he second stone in the line from 
N. to S. is much smaller than the rest, and has 
been W’orn smooth by rubbing, kissing, or sacri- 
lieing ufion it. It was evidently the most sacred 
object in t he temenos, and the conjecture is rea-son- 
able that it was the symbol of the mother-goddess 
'Ashtart, whose pla(jue.s are found in such large 
numbers in all levels of the mound. She Avas the 
analogue of the ancient Semitic matriarch. Conse¬ 
quently the .seven tall stones in the line mu.st 
represent male divinities who were regarded as the 
polyandrous consorts of 'Ashtart (see JFh'FiSt, 
1998, p. 2511’., 287; 1904, ])]). 118, 19(5; Macali.ster, 
liUjle tilde,-Light. p. 57 (a photograph of the 
stones is given on p. 51]). Tlie enormous number 
of phallic emblems found in the strata covering 
the floor of the high plat'.e prove that it was 
devoted to the <*ult of the rejuoduetive forces 
of Nature {PKFSt, 1908, p. 30). Tavo pillars 
surrounded Avith cup-marks Avere found hy Sellin 
in the high jilace at Taarmch {Tell Ta'annek, p. 
104). Pillars with cup-niarks upon them were 
discovered by 8chuinaclu!r at Mcgiddo {Tell el- 
Mutenellim, i)p. 105 11'., 125 11., 103 11’.). These 

1 )illars, unlike those at Cezer, are artilicially 
lewn, ami lienee should j)erhap8 be classilied as 
ftammanim rather than ma^stibOth (see Baal, vol. 
ii. p. 287). 

2 . Asherim.—The Ushertni, or sacred posts, were 
indispensable accessories of (’anaanite high places 
(see art. PoLKS). The Hebrew’s adopted these from 
the Canaanites along Avith the massebdthy and they 
were used in the cult of Jahweh doAvn to the 
Deuterononiic reformation. After that time an 
cllort Avas made to destroy them (Ex 34^*, lit 7® 
12 *). At an early date 'Ashtart was confused with 
her symbol, so that Ash era W’as used as a proper 
name. She appears in Babylonia, in connexion 
with the Amorite migration, in tablets of the 
llammurabi dynasty. In one inscription set up 
in honour of Hammurabi by a certain Ihi- 
Ashratum, she appears as ‘Ashratum, bride of the 
king of heaven, mistress of luxury and splendour, 
dwelling in the mountain, the merciful one who 


reverently supplicates her liiishand ’ (Ilommel, 
Avfs. y. Ahh. p 2111!’.). In a published hy 
Sa\ce {ZA vi. JOl) slu* is cou]*led with Uaminun 
in the same manmir as’A.sl)tart i.s eonpled else- 
Avlicre; ;ind in a 1)> mn she is associated Avith 
Aniurrn, the eriuivalcnl. of Rammau (Reisner, 
Ilt/Din. ]». I.‘i9)- H' liahylonia, Ashera is regarded 
as a godiless of the dcsiut, or of the ANcst-land 
(Zimmern, KAAW'l) Abd-A.'thirlfi^ ‘si'rvantof 
.\.slu‘ia,’ is imuitioTicd in the .Amarna Ictlei.s more 
Irecjncntly than any other person. In one let.t.er 
(WinckleV, 40. 8 ) iie calls himself ' Abd-Ash-ta- 
i.e. ‘servant of 'Ashtart,' which sIioaa’s the 
equivabuice of tlu' tAvo names. In one of the 
tablets from ’raanae.h (Si'lhn, p. 113) avc read : ‘ If 
the linger of the godde.ss Ashiiat sliall indicate, 
let one oh.serve and obey.’ The li.'ihn'im, being 
made of w’ood, have not survived in any ot the 
mouiul.M of Palestine. 

3 . Altars.—In the most ancient high j)lace.s there 
weie probably no altars. The rua-sHi ba served both 
as id<»l and as altar. Subsequently a separate 
stone or a mound of eartli w as set ajiart for purposes 
of sac-rilice. In the high ]>lace of (lezer no altar 
Avas found, but a lu»llow’e<l block of stone standing 
near one of the pillai.s may have been used to 
receive blood or ofl’erings {FEFSt, 19U8, p. 31). 
At Taanach, in the lowest Semitic level, Sellin 
lound a rock-lieAvn altar with cup-marks and a 
drain for cailying oil’the blood (Sellin, pp, 34, 103). 
A similai rock-altar W’as lound by Schumacher at 
Megiddo {'Tell el-Mutcselhm, p. 155f!’.). In both 
of tlie.si* cases remains of sacnficeH and religious 
emhlems lound on the sj>ot leai’c no doubt as to 
the character of the stoiu' blocks. The altars of 
the Canaanites are mentioned rejicatedly in the 
OT (Kx 84'*, l)t 7® 12*, Jg 2’“), and it is jirobable 
that the famous altars Avhich the Israelites traced 
back to jtatriarchal times Avere derived from 
tln'ir predecessors (Gn 12 ''** IS"** 22 ® 26“ 83“ 
85“^’). 

4 . Images. — Images Avere not a part of the 
equipment, of most of the high plaices, tor in early 
times the vm.s\st’bd served both as idol and as altar. 
The OT mentions nuusebbth, hamrmlntni, dxkerim^ 
ami altars, as found in the Canaanite high places, 
but rarely images (Jg 6 “, 2 Oh 14*'® .84*'®). Never¬ 
theless, idols were in use in the larger cities. In 
an Aiiiarna letter (Winckler, 105. 27) Rib-Addi of 
Gehal w'rites to the Pharaoh : ‘ I f no troops are at 
hand, then send ships that may fetch us alive to 
my lord along with the gods.’ Here evidently 
images are meant. In another letter (Winckler, 
138 rev. 18ft.) Akiz/A of (i^atna writes: ‘O lord, 
thy fathers made Shainash, the god of my father, 
and put their name upon him. But now the king 
of the Hittites has carried oil’ Shama-sh, the god of 
my father. Let the king know, accordinglv, how 
it stands with the god ; and if 8 hamash, the god 
of my father, is to return to me, then let the heart 
<if my lord care for liim and give gold for Shamash, 
the god of my father, as thy fathers have done, 
and Jet my lord put his name upon Shamash along 
w'itli the former one.’ This shows that in this 
period, as in later times, idols were taken prisoners 
of war, and that conquerors Avere in the habit of 
carving theii names upon them (cf. Klli i. 26 f.; 
ii.62f., 130f.). 

Images such as might have been used for public 
worship have not been found in any of tlic mounds 
<»f Palestine. The 'Ashtart plaques, which have 
been excavated in such numbers, were apparently 
not meant for W’orship, hut for presentation as gifts 
to the goddess, like the votive figures that have 
been discovered at the Argive Herseum, Delos, and 
other ancient Greek .sanctuaries. The fact that 
they are always broken shows that, when they 
had acfuirnulated in too great quantities, they 
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wurt! destroyed by (lie juiC'-ts in order lo prevent, j 
their hein^ used a/;uin. Ajmrt tioni these, and 
the little lifiiires oi deities iinjioited from K^ypt, 
repiesentiitions of j;ods in hninaii form are rare m 
Canaan. It is uncertain whether the few' statu- 
that have been found aie really iilols (PEFiii, 
1907, p. i24G ; 1908, p. till; Sehuniaeher, Tell el- 
Mutcsi'llun, ]). Gl ; Vincent., Cnnaan, ch. iii.). 
Kvidently fetish-stones continued to he the chief 
symbols of tin* j^ieat f^ods dow’n to late times. 
Kif^ures of animal-{xods are more common (.see 
above, p. 181). 

III. Hki.ickios kitks of 'riiK Canaanite.s.— 
I. Animal-sacrifice. Mtuischufk and altars imply 
the exist (‘lice, ol sacrihce. e inu.st sup]>o.se that 
the zebah, or saerilicial meal, as it w'as jiractised 
amonp: the Arabs, Hebrew's, and other Semites, 
existed also in t’anaan. Animals that were re- 
{jjarded as pioper for food were brought to the 
sacred st.one or altar and were slain upon it, and 
the blood w'n^ ]»oured out at tli(‘ ba.se ot the stone. 
I'arts of the animal were then given k> the god by 
Ihiow'ing them into a jiit, or by burning; and 
ollie.r parts were eaten by the Avor.shijipers in a 
meal of communion. 'I'he rejmrt of Wenanion 
"'peaks of a daily sacrifice ollercd in the fortress of 
Zakar-ba'al, King of Gebal (Urea,sled, Aitc. Jier. 
IV. 2801.). Direct evidences of animal-saciifices 
are not fieipient rn the inoumls, since tire eating of 
the animals resulted in the scattering of their 
skeh'lons. Meverthele.ss, accumulations of bones 
in the strata near all tlie hi^^di j>lace.M make it 
evident that, among tin* (’anaanites, as among the 
early Hebrew’s, every slaiightei wa.s at the same 
time a .sacrifice (cf. PEFSt, 1902, ji. 82). 

2. Infant-sacrifice. — 'Jinces oi inlant-sacrifice 
are iiiuch more clear. In the Canaanite levels of 
all the mounds, jars containing the bones of new¬ 
born infants liave been l(*und in large numbers, 
buried beneath the floor’s of the high places, under 
the e.orners and thresholds of houses, and in other 
places where .sacrifice w'ould natui’ally oc(?ur 
(Petrie, 7V// el-lles-ti, ]i. 32 ; PEFSt, 1902, p]». 303, 
352; 1903, j.p. 32 ll', 121; 1904, ji. 119; 190fi, pp. 
(>3f., 1171., 159 ; Sell ill, p. 35 ; Sehurnacher', ]). 18). 
With tliesi; iiilants weie dejiosited small jars con¬ 
taining food and drink. In .some instanees the 
hones sliowed .signs oi burning, hut usually this 
w'a.s not tJie case. 'I’lie jars were ofterr filled with 
fine sea-sand. It is evident that first-bor’n infants 
were sacrificed in honour of the mother-godde&.s, 
the giver ot <’hildrcii. {such rites were common 
among all the Senntiis (see Ammonites, vol. i. ji. 
3*11) ; it is not surprising, therefore, to find them 
among the Aniorites. 

3 . Sacrifice of adults was not ho (rornnioii as 

saerifiee of children; still it was occasionall}' 
nractisi^d. In several case.s the upper halves ol 
iKidies have been found in tombs, w'liile the lower 
halves are missing. The analogy of rites in other 
parts of the world leads to tlie conjecture that 
these are cases of .sacrifice {l*EFSt, 1903, pp. 17 11’., 
51 ; 1908, p. 186). The skull of a man was found 
in the high place at Gezer (PEFSt, 1903, p. 225; 
1904, p. 118). In a hank of hard earth near the 
high place a number of huiiian hones were found 
{PEFSt, 1903, p. 317). Tlie liead of a girl was 
also lound near the standing-stones 1907, 

p. 268). b'oundation-.sacriiices of adults, burieil 
under the corners of huildings, are frequent in 
all the mounds {PEFSt, 1903, p. 224 ; 1904, p. 
391 ; 1905, p. 198; 1908, p. 186; MNDPV, 1905, 

p. 10 ). 

4 . Lamp and bowl deposits. — In the jieriod 
contenn>oraneouB with Egyptian rule in Canaan, 
deposits of lamps placed between two bow'ls begin 
to occur under the c.urners or thresholds of houses, 
in positions where formerly sacrificed infants xvere 


buried. It is clear that these are intiuided as 
.substitutes for child saei iliee. The lamp, tht* 
symbol of life, takes the ]»l.iee of the lile of the 
child. In a few cases both the sign and the thing 
;ignified are deposited togetlnT J.amp and bowl 
deposits beeonu' increasingly fn iiin'iil in tlie upper 
Canaanite and Israelite le.vcds, and jai-binials 
decrease in the .same ratio, until, about the time 
of the Exile, lar-burials (‘ease altogetlier and only 
lamp and bowl dt‘](osils remain {PEFSt, 1903, 
])p. lOf., 228, 299, 30611.). 

5 . Incense.—It is known from the Egyptian in¬ 
scriptions that incense was oll’ered to tbe Vliaraob 
(Muller, Afsirn, p. 3(t5), and tli(',r(‘ is no doubt that 
it W'as also jne.sented to the* gods. In the annals 
of Tliutmose III. it is often inentioned as part of 
the tribute 1 10111 Canaan (see ih eastt*d, A nr. Rer., 
Index, s.v. ‘ Ineeiise’). Tin' town Lchonah, ‘ frank¬ 
incense’ (Jg2D“), is mentioned already in the list 
of Tlintmose III. (Nc). 10). incense-burners have 
been found in tlie mounds (Schumacher, TeM cl- 
MiiicscHin}, frontispiece). 

6 . Libations must also have been ollen;d, but it 

IS dilfi(uilt to tell W’liie.h of the vessels lound in the 
mounds were u.sed for this jmrpo.se. A sherd of 
the Israelite jieriod from Laelnsh (Bliss, p. 102 ) 
beais ajipareutly the inscription ‘ for making 

libation.’ 

7 . Music.—A large rattli* was found in tlie 
temple enclosure at Gezer {PEFSt, 1903, p. 46). 
Similar ones have b(*en discovered at Lachisb 
(Bliss, pp. 117, 120), and «t ’raariaeh (Sellin, p. 19), 
It is coTijeetuied tliat tliey were used in the cult, 
like the sistra of tlie Egyjitiaiis, to mark time in 
the chanting of hymns. Musical instruments 
were part of the sjmil carried away from Canaan 
by the Egyptians; and two Egyptian instruments, 
the/cm’wara, 01 ‘ lyie,'andtbcMff/r//(i/, or ‘eastnnet,’ 
have Semitic names, and were probably derived 
from ('auaan. The })i(‘sence 01 musical instru¬ 
ments implies the existence of song, and song 
implies a development of jioetry. If there was 
Ke(‘.ular song, there was doiiblless also song in the 
service of tlie gods, as in Egypt and Babylonia. 
Such poetic ell unions addressed t,o the Pharaoh as 
we meet in the letters of Yabitiri, governor of 
dop]»;L (Winckler, Mo. 214), or of Abimilki, king 
ol j'yre (Winckler, 149), W'ould scaniely have been 
iKKs.'.ible, if the scribe had not been familiar wilh 
liymiis to tluj gods. The loim iulluence of Bah. 
eivilizatiuii in (Janaan also makes it probable that 
the j)salrn-tyj)e of eomjiosition had already found 
its way into that land. 

8 . Amulets, designed to protect the wearer 
against evil inllueiices, w’ere worn by the Canaan- 
ites in all jieriods. Tiie most eomnion type was 
the so-called ‘ Horus-eyes,’ derived from Egypt, 
and intended to jirotect the w'carer against the 
evil eye {PEFSt, 1903, ]>. 213; lirensiea, Ancient 
Records, Index, s.v. ‘ Eye-araulets’). For other 
types of amulets see Vincent, Canaan, p. 176 f., 
and artt. Charms and Amulets, 

9 . Divination.—In one of the cuneiform letters 
from 'raniiaeli we read: ‘ If the finger of the 
goddess Asbirat shall indicate, let one observe 
and obey’ (Sellin, p. 113). This shows that sooth¬ 
saying was practised at sanctuaries, as in lat-er 
Israel. The exi.stence of oracles is further estab- 
li.shed by the names of many ('anaaniti.sh holy 
places: c,( 7 . Akshnph, ‘divination’ (dos 1P etc.); 
'En-mishjmt, ‘the spring of decision,’ at Kadesh, 
‘the sanctuary’; the terebinth of rnoreh, ‘the 
oracle’ (Gn 12^^- IS’**); tlie terebinth of me'onenim, 
‘ the diviners’ (dg 9“'^); Gibe ath ham-moreh, ‘hill 
of the oracle’ (.)g 7M- 

10. Priests.—Sanctuaries and oracles imply the 
existence of jiriests who guarded the shrines and 
cultivated the means of divination, like the old 
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Arab kalianat and the old Heb. kOJidntm. In a 
letter of Rib-Addi of (lebal to the Pharaoh 
(Knudtzon, 83. 52), mention is made of a certain 
‘ Uminahtiii, whose husband is Ishkuru, handmaid 
of the IJa alat.’ Evidently she was a jjriestess of 
the j'leat «^oddeHH of (jlebaf. Akizzi of C^.atna eom- 
plaitia of the Ilittites that tln'y have burnctl the 
<nty arul curried away its p;ods an<l its mu-ti people. 
I'roni tlie I’oniiexion mif-ti cun hardly mean any- 
thin{j; else than ‘ jniests.’ 

II. Prophets.—'riie lejiort of Wenamon (r. 1100 
15 C.) relah's of the kiii^ of (iebal : ‘ Now while lie 
Hacriheed to liis ;^ods, the j^od seized one ot the 
noble youths, niakini^ him frenzied, .so that h(‘ 
said, Jtnn^" the yod liithei ! liriii" the messen}/er 
of Anion ! . . . Now, while the frenzied yout h 
continued in frenzy diirin;^ the night, 1 found a 
sliiji bound for Egyot ’ (Breasted, A7ic. Jiec. iv. 
2 SU). Tins shows that the ecstatic jirojihets of 
Baal and A.shera that wu* meet in later Heb. 
liistuiy were no new thing among the Canaanites 
(1 K 18'“). 

Of other Canaanite religious institutions we have 
no diiect evidene.e, and can onlydrawinferene.es 
from the analogy of the Hebrews an<l of other 
Stunitii' jKioples. In all pudiability the ritual of 
the (huiaanites did not diller greatly from that of 
Israel in the pie-pio|ihelic peiiod. 

IjiKiUMMiK See llic luifier 'Amm. 'Ashtart, 

and tlAAii, and, in iiddil ion, Petrie, 7V/Z el-Ut ui/ (1801) ; W. M. 
Muller, Akk'u umi Kiiiapa navk a/lugi/iit DenkmuUrn (1893), 
Bliss, A lUdund of Mauff Vibes (I8!>4), Wmckler, Ihe Thon- 
tafetn eon Tell-el-Amanut (- KIli v., 1890 IKiij?. tr The Tell-el- 
Avuirnti ArUi'inJ); Trampe, Syrien ear dern Jinidnngen der 
/ttriudifen (IHUh); von Chtl, Aibir /ifilfsbiffen (ISUb) ; Paton, 
7'he Kuril/ JJistory of Syria and J'alestme (1901); Bliss- 
Macahster, Kxc.nimtwn» i?i I'ulesbne during tlu years isus- 
I'idii(i\i0'2), Macalistei, ‘ IteportHon the Kx(’.avation of Oe/or,’ 
/‘KKSt, 190‘j 1-9; Masperu, Hist, am: des penptt\s d’orient 
J904ff.); Selim, I'ell 'ra'annek (IWH) ; La(;range, KUuies mr 
IfH religions si*imbi}tie.<i (IWii), Ranke, Early Hah. I'ersonal 
Satnes /roin the puhlished Tahlets oj the so-eaUed Hammurahi 
Dynasty (190^), W. M. Muller, Kgyptologieal Itesearehes 
(llMKi), Bipasted, Ancient llecords o) Ki/ypt (19iK’>-7), with 
valuable mdc\ ; Petrie, Itesearcfws in Sinai (1900); Mac 
alister, Jithie Side-Lights Jrom the Mound of tiezer (1907), 
Vincent, Vunnan d’aprt>H I’erplorntion r^cente (lliOT); 
Tlmreau’Dangin, ‘Diemmier. und akkad. Konijrsinschnftvn ’ 
(I- t'ordi'm-sud IHliluithek, i. 1 (1907J); W. M. Muller, 

* Die Pal.istinulisU* TIiuImiohih in.,’ MVG xu. 1 [1907), 
Hoschaiidci, ‘Die rersuiifnnatucii auf deni Obelisk des 
.MiinishtiiHM,’ XX (1907]‘iUi, Knudtzon, Die Kt Amarna- 
t’ltjeln (1907 IT), Schumacher, Tell el-Mutesellim (1908), 
Cook, 'riie Religion ot Ancn>nf Palestine (IWH)-, Breasted, 
A History of - (1908) , Cormack, Egypt in j»»a (1908); 

H. P. Smith, ‘ TheopiiorouH I’roper Nhiih-m in the Old Testa¬ 
ment.' in (Hd 'I'est. and Seni. Studies in Memory of W R. 
//ar/vrr (1908), pp Jin 01; Spoei, ‘ Versiieh einer ICrklaruiurdcH 
/ubaniinrnhiin(;'s ruischeri Oolineri, iUal- und Sehaleusteineii 
in Palastina,' ZATW wmu 1190S] •.!7l ; E. Meyer, f^exc/i. dcs 
Altertums'-t, 1 (1909), Dalinan, ‘NupfltMher,' in Patastiiia- 
Jahrhach, 1908, ]>]>. ‘J.l 7)3, Gressmaiiu, ' Polmen, MuHseheii, 
und Na}>ll()i‘lier,’ ZATW xxix I)9ii9| 113ff. ; Srlliii, ‘Profan 
Oder Hukiiil,’ Memnun, 11 . (lOOSI) ‘Jll IT A nselul Huiiunarv of 
renorit result^ of leHcnreh \m 11 hi iDiiiid in Diiver’s Modem 
Research as illicit rut mg the lUhle (Si-hweieh Lectures, 190S), 
esp. Lectt. ii. and 111 . J.KWl.s JIaVLKS TaTON. 

CANDLE.—The root of this word ajipears in 
the Lfit. rmulf re, ‘ u» shine’; the term itself is 
dneetly ilerived from citrtdela, an old Avonl in 
Latin speech, having njipuiently tlie .same meaning. 
Tt came in with (Mirisl ianity, and has held a 
promimuit place in oui litmatuie ever since, owing 
doubtle.ss to the use of candles m religious and 
suneistitious customs, and the ligurative and .sym- 
ludieal as.sociation.s of thought counected with this 
use. Tlie imjiortanee of the term in English sj>eei h 
IS well sliown in Murray’s UKl). Here we shall 
coniine att.eution to religious and eeclesiastieal 
usaire. 

'I’he use of artillcial lights in religious cere¬ 
monies and observances is not by any means 
conliried to the Christian ('liiirch ; it has been 
cliaraetoristie of religious cuKtoins far inUi anti¬ 
quity, and is not to be explained by considerations 
of utility alone. It springs from a sense of the 


symbolism inherent in Nature and in the powers 
and energies of the visible world. The human 
mind has a deep presentiment of a world behind 
and above the senses, and natuially secs in the 
more striking jdieiioiiieiia of the woild the images 
and symbols of things unsei'ii. Light, is the nio&t 
etheie.'il of all material things, fullilling as it does 
H<» many benelicent functions in the w'orld, and has 
long been consecrated in tlie spliere of religion as 
a symbol ol Deity, of (Jodlike qualities and pow’ers, 
of truth, juirity, holiness, of that which enlightens 
and puiiiies the soul. In the liiblical sjihere light 
in its highest sense is given to man in Revelation 
ami in tlie institutions of religion, in winch the 
ideas of the former are embodied. Of this, the 
golden candlestick in the tahermiLde and tJie temple 
was a symlioi, since it suggests geiieially the light 
which siione upon the woild through law and 
piopheey, and in the ordinances of religion. Simi¬ 
larly, Christ calls llimsell the ‘liglit ol the woild,’ 
ami He charges His peojile to be like the candle 
wliieh give.s light ‘unto all that are in the house’ 
(Mt 5^*^). See small tyjie heloWL 

With the rise of gosjiel light upon the world, 
the types and symbols of the former disjiensation 
were no longer required ; and the NT nowhere 
enjoins the use of symbols even for its central 
and essential conceptions. The Church itself is 
the ‘light of the world’ (Mt 5’^), and her li^ht 
should be such as to render material symbols of it 
needless und superihious. Yet it is likely enough 
tliut the need wliieb has crcateil (Miristiaii art 
w'oubl soon come to be fidt, wbeneier men realized 
the essential lieauty of tlie (’linstian concejitions, 
and the idea ot the Church as the liglit of the 
worbl would he the Urst to call for symbolic and 
artistic expression. 

Il iua\ he noted by the way that the word ' candle ’ has all 
hut disappeared from the English Bihli*. The ItV of 1888 huB 
allowed it onh in two pliiceH(.Ter lieph [text, but iiiarg 
‘luiiipH’J) WhvitHhould remain in these two solitary iiiHtaiM'uB 
I.S quite a puzzle to the reader, emoe »i*r, the cominon lleh 
term for ‘ lain)),’ stands in the text, and is ho rendered in all 
other passages. It sei-niH pretty certain that ner must mean 
not ‘candle,’ liut ‘ lamp,’ since the lamps ot the golden candle¬ 
stick were fed wiUi sacred oil. It seems probable also that 
Ai)vi/o<; in the NT means ‘lamp.’ 

Lam]is (Xi'»x»'oi, lucerntr) were early in use among 
the Creeks and Romans, as also among more 
Eastern ]ieopIes, though earlier instruments of 
light (Laper.s, torches, candles) of various materials 
and make may liave continued among the poor. 
Nniiierons .sjiecimeiis of lamps have been pre.sorved, 
some highly ornarneiital. In more primitive times, 
lights W’ere readily obtained from sjiliiiters of pine 
or othei resinous wood. These ami other com¬ 
bustible substances, steejidd in oil or tallow and 
fastened together wdlli bark, could be used as 
torches. We read also of torch-cases of metal oi 
clay, Avliich, filled with suitable materials, could 
jmidiiee a bright and steady flame. None of these 
provt'd HO convenient for ready and geneial use as 
tlie primitive candle, Avbich consisted of a wick of 
oakum or of tlie dried pith of reeds or rushes, 
steepeil in wax or tallow. Besides its greatei 
convenience, it could he Huh)ected to artistic treat¬ 
ment in the moulding to adajit it for scenic, efl'ect; 
in consequence of whicli, doubtless, its supremacy 
as a leligiou-s .symbol was liiially es(;ablislicd. 

We miiy take it as established beyond dispute 
tlial there was no cere.uionial use of candles or 
lamps ill Christian worship or in churches for the 
first three eentuiies. U]» to that time the sj»iritiial 
simplicity of worKlii[» as Avcdl as the strong antagon 
ism to heathen customs which characterized the 
early days still continued, and found expre.sHion in 
occiisioual piotests against the corrupting efl'ect of 
heathen ciist.om.s. 

Tpiiulliun (a 1) ‘.’,(10) inveighs in various places against the 
huniing of hiiiipH and the hanging of wreaths in porches in 
honour of the gods, laclantius (a n. 800), in exposing the foUy 
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of hfathcn worship, exclaims. ‘They kitidlc hfjhls to Him as 
thoug;h He were in darknesb.’ ‘ If they would coiiLetuplale that 
heavenly lijcht which we call the sun, Lhe.i would at once pci- 
ceive how Ood has no need of their r.antilf.'~ ' ‘Is that iiiuii 
therefore to be thought in his sensos who jireseiita the Injlit of 
candles ami torches to Him who is the author and giver of fight '■ 
‘ Ihit their gods, because tliev are of tlie earth, are in need of 
light that they max not he in darkiu ss ; and their worshippers, 
heiatise tliey ha\e no taste for am thing lieavenh, are recafled 
to the earth even hv the lelig^ions riles to which they are 
devoted, for on the earth there- is need of light, because its 
system IS dark 'J’heielore 1 liey do not attnhnte to 1 he god. a 
heavenly pen eption, hut rather a human one’ {Din. Instil 
bk. VI oh. ;*), 

Such jii ot-c.sl s, liowcver, soon juoved unavailing 
ay:ainst l.lio full (tdo of hoathen custom which now 
hcoan to ontei the (!hurcli. W ith the conversion 
of (Jonstantino and tlic Inijicrial recoj^nition of 
Cliiistianity, the nenv rclioiim found re;i.dy nominal 
accei»tancc ; hut many of the old customs cord imietl 
under new mimes and dill'crent ssinefions. We 
hear lirst of I lu* ceremonial use of liolits at festivals 
in the deduation oi churches and at the ttmihs of 
the martyrs. 

raulinus of Nola (v n 4(iT) thus descrifics the teasf- of St. I'clix, 
to whom 111'' ohun h wa-. dedicated . ‘ Lights are burned, odorous 
with wa.\ed papyri Tliev slime hv mglii and dav ; night is 
radiant with the brightness nf the day, and Hu dav. itself bright 
in heavenlv beautt, .shines yet iiioie with the Iigdif of countliss 
lani])s.’ .leroiiK' fully acknowledges the iirevalenee of the cus¬ 
tom, which he excuses on the gtouiid of tin igiioranci and 
^implicify of lavmen or siiperstit ions women, lluuigh evidcntlv 
hi' H\iiiii’atlii/eh With it Hr slates that throughout thr blast 
■< uidics are lit .'il the leading of the (iosiiel iti lull smishuic, 
not on a<'< onnt of the darknes.s, hiit as a token of joy’ (h’ji ad 
liipni ) 

Fiom I he 4th cent, (mw’jnds jind dowm through 
tlic Middle Af^es, the custom is not only fully 
es| ihlislicd, hut is held in the freatest honour, 
t’andlcs au' Imint cxcrywhcic in the worshiji and 
on fill liigh occfisions, in festal services and |u<»eos- 
sions, at ha|i1isms, marrififrcs, and funerals. They 
Htfind on the nltar, they are phieed in front of 
imaoiis and shiines, tlicy fire oll'cicd jis votive 
otlcnn;;s to (toiI ami to the siiints, with imijer for 
reeovi'ry fiom sickness oi torotluT iHUicfits. Ther(‘ 
IS hfiidlv :tny service or cchmuoiiv hy ni^ht or day 
winch can he oliscrvcd without llumi. 

Some contend that the rapid spread of the custom isexplainevt 
hv Huppohiiig lliil il was simplv the continuance of an earlier 
practice when riinstian vvoibhip was observed in the durknesK 
ol the night, or in jihu eb like the cataconib.s from wliuh the 
il.oligfht wan excluded, ‘The necessary ligdita of one period 
hcrame the cereniomal lights of the next ' (Smith, DVA ii. !)!)»). 
This supposition neiiiiis improhalile and iMinecessary. Heathen 
onstom.H, religious svmholifims, (he ohvioi.s atiractions of 
a) tibtii. displav, and .scenic effect, together with the universal 
dull townids rxtenialism and supersLition—all these eomlnned 
oiler .sniliciciit c\pI;iii/ilion 

In iclfilm^ ihc oiigm of the festival of Clandlo- 
iiuis ori"imilly a commemoration of our 

hold’s meetiiio witii Simeon and Anna in the 
t(Mu])le (Lk hut aftcrwaids celebrated in the 

West at the Kcast of the Purification {Cnvildaria), 
an old xvrilcr (Jacob de Voiap:ine, collector of the 
Golden Lerjend) aflirms that this festival succeeded 
t-o find continued an ejiilier custom. ‘Since it is 
dillicult,’ says he, ‘to relinquish custom, the Chris¬ 
tians converted to the faith from among the nations 
found it dillicult, to ahaiidon this heathen practice, 
and so Pope Siu'ji;ius ehaiijjed it into somethinfr 
better, that tlu’ Christians, in honour of the lilcssed 
mother of the Lord, mi^^dit, tm this day (Feb. 2.) 
enlij^hten the 'W’hole wiiild with Iij^hted candles 
and wax tapers which had htcii lilcssed’ 
art. ‘ liichtmesse’). 'I’liis xvus pre-eminently the 
Fca.st of (handles, in wdiich <-ai)dles were solemnly 
blesseil ami distributed anionj; the jieojile, who 
imiichcd withthi'iii aft (‘I’w ardsiu jirocession thiou^h 
the city. The Christian reference of the eereimniy 
W’aa to the words of Simeon: ‘a Jiij;ht to lifjhten 
the (ientiles.’ 'riie hij^hcr relereiice of tlie eu.stom 
is seen in the prayer oflerod in the consecration of 
the candles: ‘Lord Jesus (Jirist, Son of the livinp; 
God, Thou true lijifht which lij^hteus every man 
who eometh into the wairld, we pray Thee to bless 


these candles, that, wheiever they aie lighted, our 
hearts, enlightened hy the in visible liic and juinty 
of the Holy Ghost, may he tieeil tiom all hlimi 
ness of sin and vice, and that after the dark and 
damjerous piltrnmaj^e ol earth we may entei into 
everlasting hpht.’ (handles so ble.ssed w ere thouf^ht 
to Ije a sure piot<*etion from many supiustitious 
tears, a .shield Irom thunder and lifjflitniiip, hliuht- 
in;; ol the tields, diseases oi ea,tth‘ and oilier evils, 
especially the xvile-, of Mu‘ di'Vil. 

It should he ficel> ;idiuilted that the hi};hel 
reh'U'iur <il tlic lusluin and the Christian synihol- 
ism embodied in il weie gciM'ially kept in view, 
and ecca-^ionally cxphiined ami enloiceil hy the 
clei'fry. It was enjoined dial, tlie candles should 
be ol wax alone, and nut ol tallow or otlier huI»- 
.stances. ‘Tlie fra'.;ianl wax. the labour of the 
bee whieh dies when it^'woik is aeeoiiijili.shod, has 
mystic sigiiilicancc. It is iliawn fiom the best 
juices of pliiuls, and lias tlie hij^lu'st natural worth 
as a material t<»i olleriiios.' ’I'lu' symliolism also 
migiit vaiy with tin* occasion. 'The baptism 
candle denoted the splendour of gmod woiks which 
open the door to (he lieavt'iily xveddin;; feast ; the 
bride’s candle, pmity and .smeeiity ol heart; the 
{^lave candle, the everlastinj; light of heaxen wliieh 
the dead enjoy: the Kastei candle, die Ii^Jit ot the 
world XX Inch breaks the jiowei of deat h : the luini- 
mj; lij^hts on the altar denote the Cluireh, the 
liuht of the xvorld’ (/’/iA’“, lor. nt.). 

Yet it i.s patent to all that the. custom has been 
the.soureeol wide-spread and dehasiiiosuperstition. 
This is stiikinoly .sMcn both within the lank.s oi die 
clergy, w here the oh.servanees wen* suhjeetto ju’o- 
seiihed rules, ami amon^^ the jx'ople at laijge, wheie, 
as amon}; the Uiissian peusautiv at the jiresont 
day, a eonseeruted candl(‘ is a charm for <‘very e\ il 
they can think ol. The minute prescriptions to 
rcj;ulat,e their use on ordimiry and hig,li oeca.sions 
xxcie calculated to iiuluee false and superstitious 
eorieeptions amon^ an ij^moiant or jioorly eduealed 
cleiffy, and many old pojiiilaj delusions W'hieh 
oii;;inated in I,he.se <ust(»iiis an' hardly yet extinct. 

At the Ih’lormation die. use of (‘andles w’as 
abolished in all the Ih'tornu'd Churches. I'liey are 
still to he seen on tlie altar in Lutheran Chniches, 
where they are ndained as a symbol ; also in many 
Anglican Cliurehes 

LiTKiiATrKK -In aiUhtioii to w'orks cited aliox'c, tJic reader 
may i onsull. Sniith's Brand, J'njndar Antoj., 1813, 

Chambers. I took of Dai/s, 1803-<’>4, s.r. 

A. P. SiMP.SON. 

CANDLEMAS. "1. Name.—‘Candlemas’ is the 
old ICujrlish name for the Festival of Ihe Lle.ssed 
Yirf^in Mary on l''eb. 2, which i.s called in the 
Kii{;li.sh Prayer Hook ‘ The J*re.seTitation of Christ 
in the I’emide, commonly called The Purification 
of Saint Mary the Vir'^in.’ 

There ib early wdlncHH to its iiho — in the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle under the year 1014 : King Svvcgeri ended hiH daj-B ‘ to 
CandulniaeHsanin A’wnuv Februani’, m a niotiical Hotnily of 
; ‘The first nani os Caiidelnicsse, The tolher Maryes clens- 
iiig esse, The thred Cristes meting eb cald ' (Metr. Uotn. Ifili); in 
Aniolde, (’hron , under date : ‘CandylinaH da.v next .after, 
the Kyngo and the sayd Duke of Burgoyii hare theyr Caiidyls.’ 
L’Eatrange writes under date 1(555 : ‘ h’chruary the ‘iind (j ou may 
if you please call it Candlenias night) hud* been time out of 
iiiinde oelehrated at Court with Honievvhat more than ordinary 
bolemiiitj ’(Muriav, OED, s.v. ‘Caiidlpiims') 

The name is not peculiar to England In France, it was 
fornierlx called ‘ la Cuiulelitrc ’; to-dav it is ‘ la Chandeleur ’ In 
Italy It is called ‘Candolora’ or 'Caiidelara' Villani in his 
('hioinele ot Florence (vi .‘{.‘i), under date l'.'4S, records the ex- 
]nilsioii ot the (hidfs hy Frederic ii. 'la nolle di Santa Maria 
Caiidi-laia ' The Daiu-s used the term ‘ Kendoliness' (l)laus 
WiiiiiiiuB in Fasti Danin;, an<I the Germans call it ‘Licht- 
nuHse,' or ‘ Minsa luminuni’ (du Caiig“, (Jloasar. ad Script. Med. 
et Inf. Lat.y s.v. ‘Candelaria’). 

'riie mime is derived from the custom of earryin)>; 
eiimiles, torches, and tajicrs in the solemn pro- 
I'cssions on this day—a custom which is attested 
hy Hcde in the eaily i>art of the 8th century : 

•Sed h.uio I'lstrandi conBuetiuhnein bene nintavit (.'hnstiana 
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rehjfio, cum in infiiso codiin (< I’t'hniiirio), dw S Mariae plcbn 
univerHa cum HaccrdotilmH ac Mmi'-lriH, lniiiiu>< umrluIatAe vuciH 
per lOcclcBiaB, i>» r»iiic rojufrua urlu-j lo(>u j)r<w«-dit, daUiHt]uf a 
Fonliflci' c'uiu'ti cereoK in inaiiilius cchtnnt ardciitcs' (Ued dr 
Jiatioiie Te.mji. c 10, aji dii Inc. <*d.> 

'rhi« (lesfiiptioM of tlio ])rocc.ssioii and 

the reference to the I'e^tival <if the Ypapantb 
Domi'n}--\\n': (ireok tiUe of the Festival—in the 
Martjindogmin of Jiede are the earliest witnesses 
t<> (^amilemsiH in this country {DACfj ii. (>40). 

liaroniuN in Ijih Marti/ruloi/LiLm Jiutmmvm saya Dial in the 
oldcHt codicjcH the Kestival haa a variet,v of nuiiieH: * FeHtum 
SinieoniH et Aririao,’ ‘ ProBontatio,’ ‘OccurHua,’ ‘ Puiifirntio,’and, 
aiiionf' the (ireeka, ‘ HyjMipante ’ or ‘ll\jiante.’ This last till* 
wn** also used in the West, and la equivalent to the woid 
‘(>( (‘ursus ’ It also witnessea to uhat was purhups the oriffinal 
thnii),dit of the Kestnal, tin- eoiniii}' of OJirmt to the Teiiqih , 
which is the note atruek iii the Invitntnriiirn in the Uouiaii 
BreMur\ : ‘ Kcr'e viuiit ad teiuplum aanctinii miuiu Domiiiator 
Donunua , (iaude et laetare Sion, oecuirena Ueo tno ’ 

2 . Orig-in.—This has hcen until lately tiic sulijcct 
of corisidcrahh* dt/rciemu; oi opinion. Itaronius 
refers to tJie .sfntonicnt iii tlie J/istoria Mi.'irilJa, 
which hcie rests on the authority of I’auliis 
Dniconus {oh. 7 llh) : 

' Anno deciuioquinto Imperii Juatiiuaiii (Ml), monse Oitobie, 
faclA eatmortalitasltyziinlii. Kt eodom anno livpapaiiti Ooniini 
aumpait initiuin, til eeleliraret.ur apiid Hvzautiuiii, Boeuiuia die 
Februarii niensiH’(Muratori, Jieruin Ital. Script, i i. lOS) 

He also refers to the statement of (ieoiojus 
Cedreims, a hiter authority, whose Compniiftinn 
goes down to tin* rei^^n of ISlichael VI. Stratiotieus 
(1057). (!)edu;nus records the institution of th<> 
I'e.stival tmder the leiou of Justin {Ilt.tt. Compend. 
in Hvit. Ihfzant., tom. vii., V'en. 1729). and the 
eomhined witness of th<‘ llmtoria MmceHa and ot 
Cedreims is sullieient authority for reeoguizin^ th<‘ 
institution of the Festival at (Jonstuntinople on 
Feb. 2, <‘itlier under Jtistin or umler his sueees.sor 
Justinian—in either case jirohahly through the 
influence of the latter. 

Hut the discovery of the Peregrinntio Sit vine 
l»y Clainurriiii in a MS at Arezzo (daniurririi, S. 
Sdvifte Agitd. Pangrenatio ad Iona, .saurta^ Rome, 
1SS7), now known to Imj the Paregnnntto Egoruta 
(Dom hVirotm, I’uiis, 1903), has thrown new light 
on the early recognition of the Festival. The 
lilgriniagi; took place r. 385. 'J’hc Festival of the 
hesentaiion was <'<;Jehra(<*d in the (’lunch of the 
Aiiastasis at Jein.saJeiu w'illi great jioiiip. It wa.s 
called the Quadragrs'imac de Kpiphipia. There is i 
the piocession sucJi as is deseiihed by Bede t-hrec I 
centuries later. Friests and hisliops preach on 
the I’resentsitum, and the dominant note is that 
of tlie ‘ lly]>iipante,’ the ‘ (Jccui.sus,’ tlie ‘ Festum 
Siineonis et Annae’ of llaronius (cf. Duchesne, 
Origines*, p. 499). 

The transfmenei* of the Festival from 14th to 2 nd 
F’eb. was due to the instituiion of the Festival of 
Christmas (g r.) on Dec. ‘J5. 'I’his was unknowii at 
Jerusalem in 3S5. (-9ir> sostom refers to the l'’e.stival 
of Christmas in .‘{SO, as having been introduced into 
Antioch about 375. It is a k’cstiial of the Latin 
Church (Duchesne, ji. 2r>S). And the forty days of 
tlie I’uriiiea.tion aeeording l,o the J.aw would lead 
to the institution of the i'’eHtival ot the Fresenta- 
tion on Feh. 2. It was perhajis under the influence 
of the traditions ot the Latin (’hurch of the Danube 
Froviiices that Justinian, whose home w'as in Dai- 
dania, between OhI Seivia ami Maeeilonia, intro¬ 
duced the Festival into Constantinople. F.varis 
has jiointed out ‘ the loyal adhereiiee to Western 
orthodoxy and the See of Koine’ which was shown 
by tlui Daidaniaii hishojis (yi/i/o^i/oror/?- Jlescarrhr^ 
171 JUgruKtn, pts. iii.-iv. ji. 133, Westniinstei, 
1S85). I’lie inference is that the h’estival was kejit 
in lllyricum and in the Churidi of the Danube at 
the close of the 5tli eentury. 

There is no evidence to show' at W’liat date the 
Festiial was lirst. ludd at Koine. Baronins stales 
that it was instituted by Fope (Telasiiis (492-496) 
as a check to the heathen F’estival of the Lu])ercaliR 


{Mart. Jiom. p. 87). but the statement rests on no 
evidence (see I)('A ii. 1141). Batiflbl {Hist, du 
Br^r. rom. 131) says that the only Festival ob¬ 
served in early days in honour of the Blessed Virgin 
at Koine w'as Die Detave of Cliristmas, .Jan. 1. 
The foni Festivals of the Nativity (Se])t. 8 ), the 
Aiiiiuiiciation (Maieh *25), the Falling Aslee]» or 
Assumption (Aug. 15), and the Furifleation (Feh. 2 ), 
are not atl.ested earlier than the time of 15>1)0 
Sergius (687-701). The statement of the Liher 
Pontijlcalis, as llaronius jioints out, does not 
necessarily go beyond the order of the Litany or 
Froeession from S. Adriano to S. Maria Maggiore 
(Anast. Rihl. Ixxxv.; Mural. Rer. Hal. Script. III. 
i. 150). 

'I’here is an earlier Avilness in (iaul, in a 
.seniioii of FJigius of Noyoii {uh. 605), in w'hicli 
mention is made of the candles {‘de eo mysterio 
eereorum ’ [Baronins, Mart. Uoni.\). Whatever 
inav he inferred from these scant references, there 
is witness for the observancii of the h'estival in 
.lerusalein in 385, in the Danube I'rovinee e. 500, 
in (’onstantiiiople in 542, in Gaul c. 650, ami in 
Koine c. 700. it is in keejiing Avith the traditions 
of Koine that it should be the last to witness to 
,a Festival Avhieh had apparently already been esta.h- 
lished in the more Celtic provinei's beyund the Alps. 

3 . Threefold character. — The ('nlendars and 
Service Books of tlie Clmreli throAV light on the 
tlueefold ch.'iraeler of the Festival- as a F'east of 
our Lord, n Feast of the Blessed Virgin Mary, and 
a Feast of Lights. 

The earliest liturgical reference is in the Gc.lifftian 
Sac7'amcnfa7'if, tlic eailiest MS of Avhieh dates Iroui 
the end of the 71 h eentury. The Vatican MS ha.s the 
title * in Furili<‘atione Sanetae Manae,’ t he Klieimiu 
MS ‘ Sancti Simonis,’ the St. (hill MS ‘ S.uicti 
Simeonis,’ and the edition of (ferheit, perhaps I rom 
the lostZuriidi MS, ‘ Ypj>a]»aiiD ’ (Wilson, GcL Sacr. 
p. 166). This is evidimee that the name of the 
b’estival Avas not as yet lixed, and that beyond the 
M]»s the prominent thought was the Feast of 
the IVeseiitation. Tin* tiDes * S. Simeonis’ and 
‘ Yppapaiiti ’ agree AVith the notice in the Liber 

PoTiftpca/o’}. 

The (H/'cgoriari S(trrn7)t(‘ntary i(‘prc.seiits the use 
at Kom(‘ at. tlie close of the Sth cent ury. 'I’he lirst 
}>ait of it. (Murat., cols. 1-138) is the Sacraimuitary 
sent by Hadrian to Cliarles t he Great, hetAveeii 784 
ami 791 (Duchesne, p. 120; Wilson, Missftl of 
lloliM't of J'urynt'gc.s, p. xli). The FestiAal is en¬ 
titled Yppapanfi ad S. Mariam. The first Collect 
is ‘Oratio ad Collect am ad S. Adnanuin.’ Then, 
as a title to the Collect lor the day, is the note 
‘Missa ad Sarutam Mariam Majoreni.’ The 
Collect IS that of the English I’rayer Book .and 
the Koman Mi.'^sal, a Collect of the Fri‘sentation. 
'Pile ‘(.killeeta ad S. Adriaiinm,’ Avitli its prayer 
‘ Fiudi, i|uae.sumus, Domiiie, ])hd»em tuaiii,’ is the 

f rayer foi the LitaiiiaatS. Adriano instituted by 
’ope Sergiirs (Murat. Sacr. Greg. p. 22 ). It i.s 
to he noted that the Freface foi use ‘ 111 Furitiea- 
tioue Sanetae Mariae’ from the, Vatican ("odex.and 
the Codex Dthohoniamis {ih. 273,297) is the Freface 
‘ V.l). . . . Liens qutn per mcarnatit’ the Freface 
for Christnuis Duy. ’Phis is still the rule in the 
Koman Missal, and it is the link which joins Candle 
ma.s (o (Jill isl mas. 

'Phe Saint-Amaml MS of the Konuin ordincs is 
an iiii])orlant witness to the (kiiidlemas Froeession 
at Koine. It is a MS of the 8 t.Ii cent., and is 
therefore of the same age a.s Die Gregorian Sacra- 
mentnry. At early daAvn there was a gathering, 
i or co/lectu, at the church of S. Adriano in the 
I Forum. AH tin- diaeomi I regions and all the tit ;i lar 
I paiislies Avere rijpi esiuited, and AMtIi lighted candles 
awaited the Fope at the chinch. It W'as a meeting 
I of the ‘ plehs,’ on the very site of the Comitium, in 
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the Curia, where in byj^one >ears the Countia 
tributa had asscniLled. The choice of S. Adriano 
for this collerta is therefore not without importance 
in the history of the Festival at Home, and the 
oratio ad Collertam must certainly be read in con¬ 
nexion vith the traditions which i)robably still 
hun" round this old imietin^-place: ‘ Frudi, quae- | 
sumus, Doiiiiiie, plebem tiuini (Murat. Sarr. ' 

p. 22). 'riie I’ope and the deacons vested tlieiii- 
selves in black {vcstiincntis 71 i(fris). The Procession 
was then formed. Seven ciosses were borne, pro- 
biibly at the head of the seven ‘diaconiae’; then 
came the juiests and subdeacon.s ; last of all, the 
Poj)c, with the deacons. 'J’wo lighted <!andles were 
carrie<l before him. 

Thus the Proctjssion left the Forum for the 
church of S. Maria Maggiore. On nearing the 
atrium the Pojie bade the choir sing the Litany 
again three times. ‘ Et ipsa die non psallitur 
Gloria ill exr.elsis Deo.' The black vestments and 
the hushing of the Gloria lent a sjxuual note of 
solemnity to this service. Tt gives grounds for 
thinking that there is something in the .suggestion 
of liaronius that the h'cstivalwas introduced into 
Rome to counteract the Festival of the Lupercalia 
(Duchesne, Ay>p. p. 479). 

The eailier Servi(!e Looks of the Middle Ages 
still give eni|)lia.siH to the idea ol the Pre.sentatiou 
of ("hrist. It is in the lati'r Service Books that the 
IMii ihcatiori oi the Blessed Virgin Mary takes a 
more piominenl- place. In the Metrical Martyr- 
oloyy of Oengus the Culd(;e (r. 800), it ia noted 
as ‘ Tlui leccplioii of Mary’.s Son in the Temple, 
sui e,inestimable ’(Whitley Stokes, Maid, of Ocuyus, 
Henry Bradshaw Society, vol. xxix., 1880, p. 58). 

The Leojriv Mifis'a! lepiesents the use of the 
F.ngli.sh Church Indore (In; (kmquest. The earliest, 
pait of the Missal (keofric A), c. 900-950, repro¬ 
duces the ordei of the Gri yoriari Sari'amcntary, 
with, however, the Epiyihany Preface instead of 
thePrefii.ee: * Dens . . . quia jier im*arnati.’ The 
b’csl.ival has the title ‘ Puiificiitio Sanctae Mariae ' 
(Wanen, Lrofric M(S,sal, 1883, p. 70). The second 
part (Leofne B) i.s a calendar of the date 975-1000. 
The ‘ Puiilicatio Sanctae Mariae’ is dLstinguished 
by F as one of the Creator Festivals {ib. p. 24). 
The Third Part (Leofric (!) is of the date of Leofne, 
Bislioj) of Exeter (1050-1072). There are .several 
priiyens which belong to the Candlemas Procession, 
and enter into the later Service Books. 

These i>raycrs and antiphons illustrate th(‘ three 
as])ectH oi (-jindlenijis. It is a Feast of Tdghts, in 
which there is a Blessing of Fire and a Blessing of 
Light, in honour ol Him who is the Light of the 
Woihi, a bight to lighten the Gentile.s. Tt is a 
Feast of the Presentation, or I^'estival of Simeon, 
who is mentioned in more than one of the prayers, 
Tt is a Feast of the Blessed Virgin: ‘genetiici^^ 
tuac, cujus hodiae festa jiercolimua ’ {Leofne 
Mtssal, ])p. 203 , 2(M). 

The Missal of Ilobert of Juinidyrs, Bp. of London 
(1044-1050) and Arclibishop of Canterbury (1051- 
1052), is evidence of Englisdi use in the early years 
of the 11th century. The date of the MS is 
1008-1025, or perhaj)s I0l3 1017 (H. A. Wilson, 
Mtssal oj Itoucrt of ,Iuiuif:yrs, H.B.S. vol. xi, 
]). xxiv). 'File title in the Calendar is ‘J’uiili- 
catio Sanctae Mariae’ {ih. p. 10). The prayers lor 
the Blessing of the File and Candles and the 
prayers for the Mass are both in the Sanctorale. 
The Blessings come imnu'diatcly after the (^)llect 
for the b'estival of St. Bridget on Feb. 1, and as 
there is a leaf wanting in tlie MS before the nd 
M'issam of the I’urilication, Wilson thinks it pos¬ 
sible that the candles were blcs.sed on St. Bridget’s 
Day. ‘ Leofr. A ha.s no mass for S. Brigiil’s Day’ 
{ih. p. Iviii)—a fact which is important in its bear¬ 
ing on the customs of f’andlenia.s Eve. 


The antiphon is much fuller than in Ijoofric C, 
Jind has reference to Holy Simeon as well as the 
Ble.ssed Virgin. It i.s a witness t.o the older name 
ol the Festival. The prayers ad Missum are those 
of the Grryoriaii Sacra/nentary ami the Leofne 
Missal^ substituting a S[>ecial Prefsce inslead of 
the old ChristniHs Preface. 'Flie Pietace ‘ V.D. . . . 
Deus. In exultatione ’ has not been traced. Two 
pa.ssage 8 give its character : 

‘ l»iveB in Biio, panpet- in nostro. Par turturum \ el duOB pullos 
;oluniliariiin vix aiillW it sacrilicio capIi terrt'*nu‘ i)08HPSHor. Qran- 
devi .SyineoniB in^alidis gcHtatur in inaiiibus a quo mundi rector 
ei dominuH predicutnr . . . salvator.’ 

It is probably of Gallican origin {ih. p. 160). The 
character of the antijdions and the Pieface suggest 
that the European or Clallican type, as distinct 
from the Kuman type, gave emphasis to the idea of 
the F’rcscntation and the Meeting with Simeon and 
Anna. ‘ 'Fhe Purilicatioii ’ was the title derived 
from Koine. 

The Denedietional of Arehhishop Lohert, a MS 
w'ritten at Winchester t()Warils Hk* end of the lOth 
cent., has the rubric ‘ Oratio ad candelas hene- 
dicendas in Purilicatione Sanctae Maiiac ' (Wilson, 
lie7ie diet ion nl of Arch b. Robert, ll.B.S. vol. xxiv. 
p. 35). 'Fhis IS the only form given, and it is 
lollowed by t he Episcopal Benedictions m tbeMa.ss. 

The later Candlemas rites are to be studied in 
the We.stjnin.ster Missal, a MS of the date 1302- 
1386(Wickham Legg, H.B.S. vols. i., v., xii.). The 
Mass is on p. 760. 'Fhe w hole of the Service except 
the Sequem'c emphasizes the Piesentation. The 
Sequence is in honour of lli<‘ Blessed Viigin. 

The bles.smg of the candles is on p. (>19, and is 
ordered after Terce. The candles, togetlier with 
the special candeAa roUinda, aie placed in readiness 
before Terce, in front of the high altar. The abbot 
cntcis, and the choir .sing the responsory, ‘ Gande 
Maria virgo cumlas heicses sola iritciemisti,’ wdth 
the verse ‘ Gabrielein aicliangelum,’ which is said 
to have been comjiosiid by a blind cantor, and sung 
hrst at the Pantheon (Batillol, Hist, du Br^v. rom, 
]i. 134). Its leferencc to ‘bereses’ and to the 
‘ judciis infelix qui dicit christiim ex tloseph semiue 
es.se natuin ’ is arcliaic. The Collect Dciis qui 
sahitis is the old Gregorian Collect lor tlan. 1—the 
ancient Konian Festival of the Bles.sed Virgin. 

The candela rofiinda, which is to bo sj>ccially 
consecrated, is then lighted, the cantor bi'giniiing 
(ho antiphon ‘ Venit lumen tuuin,’ w’liiili is an 
Epipha:.y ant.iiihon at Lauds in the Sarum Breviary. 
Then follows tlie Blessing of the Light, after which 
the candles are sprinkled with hidy "water ami 
censed, the cantor heginning the antiphon ‘ Hodie 
beata virgo Maria piieruni lesuin praesentavit.’ 
'Flic candles are next distributed, and they, to¬ 
gether with all the lights of the church, arc to he 
lighted de Imnine benedieto —tbe laigc eaiidela 
rotunda W'hich has been special!}' hle.s.^ed with the 
old form of the liencdietio lyrns. 

The Candlemas Pioce.ssion at Westmiu.ster 
Abbey in the 14th cent, emphasized the Blessing 
of the Light, the Presentation of Christ, and, in 
the ancient res])onsory, the Virgin Birth. 

The Candlemas Procession in (be Monastery at 
P'.vesham in the 13lli cent., dill'ered from the West- 
min.ster use (Wilson, The. Eoesham Hook, ll.B.S. 
vol. vi. p. 57). A procession w-a.s fonncil bisque, in 
cryptaiii, where the Blessing of the Flic and of the 
t’amllcs took place, pci haps at tlu* altar of St. 
Maiy ‘in crypti.s.’ ^Fliis is a lelic of the older 
Benedictine us(‘, wliicli onleicd that the blessing 
should take place ‘ extra jtro[iriani ecelesiam.’ 
When they icach the crypt, the abbot precede.s 
and stand.s near the candles while the antiphon 
‘Gahnelem’ is sung. 'Fhe ahliot then bIe.s.scH 
the lire in the thuiible, after whicl. the candles 
and tapers are blessed. The abbot next siiriukles 
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tlui rundloK witli lioly wjitcr and ccnHPs llieiii, and 
lluMi ‘ v<)lns( nm' ;iiid tlie Collect 

‘ l^n'iidi, (jUii.c'-iimii-. I)oinitM, the urtttio 

ml ColUclam ,s. AdrtAnu of the dreijurntn Sacra- 
7iientari/. The jihhot t hen jjoes to hiH jdaee, where¬ 
upon the pieej'uloi leceive'i the eaiKlle prepared for 
tlit^ ahhot, and li^dits it fi oni the lire in tlie thurible. 
The tr?c/t.v to'untus, jU’ohjihly the }/ini//ttis rnreus 
fjHi (hnfui vxtriitic in the AVc'’!ininsler MS liene- 
dieli<jnal nl Oxford, ns ]»orne beiore the ;(bh<d., and 
tin* jnof'essKin re-foriiied and jjasses thiou^di (he 
eloir-tris to (he eJjuieh. 'Phc cc.rcus ontatns is (hen 
plneeti ‘super (•(nulchthram juxl.a altaie.’ 'I’lic 
candles Inive to he earned during the Mass. 

In the Salisbury rioeessionul of I44f> (Chr. 
Wonls\\orth, Sfthsiw/rif (^nremonins'and /‘rmu v.vfen.v, 
I), luu), the hii;j:(! candle which was home befoie the 
oishoji wfi^dieil six ])oundH. 'I'lie Lincoln candle 
wei^^hed a si,one. 

'I'heie is an iin]ioitant, conipaia(i\e tahh‘ (d the 
lilessjii^ oi the ('jjiidles in Lei;<.'r s (Mlition oi tdie 
Wentjnmsh t Mmsn! (pi. iii. j<p 14.41 - Idii'J), which 
pies(;nts many ot the cliiel dillon'iices as well iis 
the points <if n;_'leenieiit,. 

The later ntes a.t the Pioeession, the Mass, and 
'he ll<»iiis may he bnind in the llonian and Sainni 
Missitis, ami tin* Uoinan and Saiiiin Jjreviaries. 
In the ICoinan rite, where t.he jniest is vested m 
a violet <•()])(', there is no Jllessin*j[ ol the Fire, but 
the camlles aitoi beine hlessial arc distiibuted, 
and the unr is suntt with the antiphon 

‘IjUim n’ alter every \erse. 'J’h<* Sarnui Missal 
(ed. Dickinson, ji. 690) also omits the l>h;.ssing ol 
the Kii<' 

'J’h(‘ lireviary Service of the Koinan rite reflects 
the old character of the I'Vstival 'I'he anl.i)»hons 
at Vespers ar<‘ those appointed toi the Ciicuui- 
eision, the ancient. Ibaiian I'estiial of theUlessed 
Vn; 4 in, and at Matins the Invitatoiy i.s ‘ Fcce vimit 
ad templnni.’ It is t.o be rioled that the 7V; Ih'ina is 
suno to-day Avhere (Uoria ni lOur/.sus was omitted 
in the 8th cent,, nn/o ol Saint-Vniand. At secoml 
Vespers the antiphon to AJfajmJicaf is ‘ Jlodie beata 
vir^o Maria piun-nm lesum praesentavit.’ 'I'he 
Lei I imi- all H'Ii i to the I'l esjMil at ion 

'I'Ik' Sara III Ilnvuiry (ed. Wordsw'orth, ]». 131) 
has Home vaiiations. The. Kinth Resjjonse, not 
dmjihiced h;\ the 7V Dcinii, is tin* amdent ‘ Caude 
Mniia, . . . Cain lelem,’a,nd at second Vespers the 
respmisory is ‘ Caiide, eainle, ^ande, Maria.’ It is 
noted that accoidin^^ Io the .Saruin Use the Fe.stival 
cannot, be transleired. 

The Festival is idiserved with characteristic 
variations in the Ambrosian and M^izaiabie rites. 
In the llth cent. Saciainentary of Letpirnool the 
Ambiosian ntc, it, appears in the (hilemlar as the 
Furilication {IJACL i. 1399). In the Un’viary the 
llrs-p. HI (li(ir<ii\i t,h«- First, Vesjicrs is ‘ Susc,ij>iens 
lesuni in ulnis.’ with the verse Nunc JJinnttifi; 
t he Fsalleiula is ‘ Smie.x pueruin portabat’; the 
third (k)llect is ‘Kindi’; ami the Aiitijihona ad 
Criicem is that td’ the rircnmcision, ‘ Vcnit-i* et 
videte in Ih'thlehcni Uc^em ’ -anothei link which 
joins CandliMiias toChiistmas, This antiphon is 
repi'ated only live times, whereas at the Feast of 
the Circunieision (Jan. 1) it is rojieated seven time.s. 

The Mo/aiabic rite has jneserveil the Rlessinc; 
ol t he Fire. 'Vhe or<lo nd henedteendnm canddoK ih 
m the Mozarahic Missal (<'d. Lesley, Koine, 17b4, 
p 390) The lire is sti nek fiom Hint: ‘ Kt sculpatur 
novus i<j;niscnm seiliceetex hivoiie.’ 7/ic liciicdictio 
iqiiis is that <d Leofiic C, while the Fretace is 
(hat of the Sarum Missal, with some very slij^ht 
ditleidices, its presence, in the Mozarnlnc and 
Sarum IMissals showing the comniniiity of rite in 
the \V(‘st in the eaiher ajjies of the Church. 

The antijilion ‘Lumen’ is snn^ after each verse 
of the Nunc Jiiimfii'i. Then follows the lllessirif; 


ol till! iiij^ht after the sprinkling? of the candles. 
The Collect iliflers from the Koman, referring to 
Simeon and tin- ‘ Jainien ad ie.velat ioneni gentium.’ 
The ‘oiatio ad pacern ’ has a reference to puiilica- 
tion ; ‘Domino lesu Cdiriste ... in te impleta 
j omnia ostendisti • duin in ti*. vero Deo et hoiiiine: 
i et purificatio secundum legem expiimitur: . . . 
y\de.sto plebi tne ad te c.\ pin ilicat lone. \ eni on ti, et 
presta jncronientnm innneris.' Is this a link with 
the Jioman purifications of the month of F'ebniary ? 
'I'Ik* hdatio is of spe<;iaJ inf,crest, sin<‘e it is i<lcnl ical 
w ith the Jnlaim of the. Circumcision, and ycit has 
an allusion to Simeon and Anna and the I’resenta- 
tion in the Teinjile. Is it to b(* infeiied that in 
c.arlici days the 1 ‘resen tat ion wasobser\ed at the 
octave <d Christmas but was transferred to 
(^-andleinas to meet the needs of thi* Chuich to 
check the F(‘bruary traditions of heathdidom—the 
sacred hie in the West, the lustrations in Kome'; 

4 . Relation of the Feast of Candlemas to the 
early heathen festivals.—'I'lie following points 
si and out prominenf 1 y in the liturgical cvideiie.e: 
the DIes.sing of the New' h'lre is emphasized in the 
Evesham use and the Mt»zarahi(^ rite; tlie carry¬ 
ing of fheeandle.s is associated wdf h the ‘ liinnen 
ad revelat ionem gentium '; and the idea of jmrifica 
tion is]>resei veil not only in the title of the Festival, 
hut Hi the orntio ad parcin of the Mozaiii/hic rite, 
'i’liis lil.iirgical evidence is supported by the evidence 
of lolk-lore. 

The Ulessing of the N(‘W’ Fin;, wliieh, according 
k)the Mozaialiic rite, must be newly struck out ot 
the flint, may ]>erha]>s link the Festival of Candle¬ 
mas w’ith the rites of Celtic heathendom. The 
(Celtic year lM‘gan on Nov. 1 , which the Church 
consecrated to All Saints. Tlie 1st ol May marked 
the heginning ol summer, and the IJeltanc files of 
May 1 compare with f lie Samhain hres of Nov. 1 
(Iih5's, Cdfa Jlcathcndarn^ p. 518). The Church 
coiisecrafed May 1 to the Apostles. The Ist of 
Vugust is the great feast ol the sun-god, the 
Lughnasadh Fair or Jyammas Day, which the 
Dliundi to<)k over in honour of St. Deter. The 
day wius also marked in old time by its fires. 

i’lu; l.st of Fob. was the fourth great Festival 
(»f the Celtic year (Cliainheis, litiuk of Ihyx, 
Aug. 1 ; for lurt.hei di'tails, ef. h'ESTlVALS[Celtic]). 
Vallaneey 111 a ijuotalion from (-orinlie’s 
says: 

‘ In his tiiiu- 1 * e tho Iflth cent.) four great, firetj were lighted 
up on the four gicat Irstivuls of tlin Druids ; viz. m February, 
M:i\, August, and Noveinher' (llraiid, Poputar Antiquities, ed. 
Ikihn, IMS, vol. i p .‘J-ltl). 

It IS iiotdillieult to eorineet the Kiessing of the 
Fire with the ancient fires of F’eh. 1 ; and the 
Scotch custom of the Candlemas Kleoze or lllaze 
(Jioa/c 0 / Days, Feb. 2 ) was probably derived from 
the saereil hies lighted on h’eh. 1 , which is still 
dedieateil to St. Kiulget or St. Kride. Her sai-.red 
liie A%as .still guaided at Kihlare in the time of 
(liialdus Damhrensis (Wood-Martin, Elder Faiths 
of Ireland, 1902, vol. i. p. 279). St. Bride has 
enl(*red into the lieritage of the (loidelie Brigit, a 
Mimuvawho jiresided over the three cliief crafts 
ot F.nun (Kli 5 >^.s, Fell. Ileathoidum, ji. 75). Candle¬ 
mas IS connected with St. Bride by tw'o traditions 
of Scotch custom. One of these is described by M. 
Mai till in his ‘ Dt'sciiption of the Western Islands 
ol Scotland,' 1716 (Finkerton’s Voynyes, iii. 613): 

‘The mistress and Hcrvanlsof each fuinily (.aKe a aheaf of oats 
atnl dress it ii|i 111 women’s apparel, put it in u huge basket, 
and lav a wooden club by it, and this they call llriid’s lied ; and 
then the mist.ress and ^eVvaIlts I’ry three times, “ IJnid is come, 
Ilriid la welcome." Thin tlie> do ju.st before going to bed' 
(Ihand, op. eit. 1 . fiOi 

There is anotlie.r version from t.he MSS of John 
Banisay of Oehtertyre {Scotland and Scotsmen in 
jSIh Cent., ed. A. Allardyee, Edin. 1 S 88 , vol. ii. p. 
447 ). 'Pile crstoni, according to Kainsny, was 
assoi-iated with tlie night before Candlemas, thus 
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inking? the (’andleinas Kestual with the older 
H'eKtival of Feh. 1. A hed was made of <*orii and 
lay m‘ar the door. When it was ready, some one 
vent out., aiul cal led three times ; ‘ liriil^^et, Itrnl^'et, 
•onie in ; thy hed is ready.’ One or more eamlles 
vere left hurnin»^ near it all the ni^ht. Frazer 
Li 11'^ i. sp»‘aks of this as a rejiresentation of 

he revival of vegetation in s|)rin;:i;, and it is this 
vhieh links the tolk-Iore of St. llridpet with the 
nyth of Fersephone (Seyllert, Diet, of HIAntt., 
r. Nel l h'ship and Sandys, 1900, .v.v. ‘ Fer.si*|>hone’). 

There is anotliei early iristaneeof the as.sociation 
d St- lirid<(et with (’andlenias in Maxw'elFs 
lyqoju Sroil(t7L(l (p. 15,‘i): 

‘ 3()th Jan. I.'IIO. II iH oi'daini that on Caudletims T)av, an ia 
he lerlie ryt and custom of the hnrph, in the honor of God and 
he UIisRit V irpin Mary, there shall lie the proceasioun of orafta- 
len, twa and twa to^idr, socialie, ala hoiiourabily as they can. 
Old in the offering of the i’laj, the nraftsnnm sal furnjsKthe 
'apeantL*, . . . wobataris and walc.ari.s, S,^lneon, firoldsmitha, 
he three Kmi^is of Gullane ; the litstuns, the Kmperor; . . . 
he tailyours. Our Lady Sanct Brid and Sannt Elene . .’ 

‘Our Lady Sanct IJrid’ here takes an important 
ilace in 1 lu'Oandlemas pageant, ami it therefore 
eems reasonahle to associate the liles.sing ol the 
•'ire on Candlemas Hay with the ancient Fire of 
it. liridgct. 

The Carrying of tlie Candles has also its early 
."sociations, which were taken uj> hy the (diurcli 
(1 honour of Him who came to he the Light of the 
Vorld, ‘ Lumen ad revelationem gentium.’ The 
iiyth of the rajie of rer.sephone has relerence to 
he ehang<‘s of Ihe sea.sons. ‘ In .spring, when the 
ecds .sjuoiit up from the ground, she rises to her 
iiothei iDenieterl’ (Seyil'crt, op, cit. p 472). Both 
Iiii and her mother I Imiieter are represeuteii with 
. lighted torch {th. -IT.'I, 178) ’I'lie Eleu.sinian 
rl.'s si cries were celehrati'd in lionour of Demeter 
ml Persephone, and the return of Persephone to 
he light was celebrated jit tluj Le.s,ser Mysterie.s, 
I'hich wcic held in the month Arithesterion, 
.Inch coritispondH loughly with February. In 
hi'-^c My.steiies the carrying of torches was a 
linked feature in the rite. The Scotch custom of 
ailing for Bridget on C'andlcmas Kve, and the 
olemn carrying id candles at Candlema.s, are only 
illeient methods of giving exjiression in folk- 
usioni and religion to the ancient myth of the 
)iing return ol Persejihoiie. Baionius accepts 
le ])rinci]»le ol conseci at iiig pagan niysterie.s to 
he glory of Clirist: 

* I’utaiuus usnm ilium Huper.stiti<iui8 Gontiliurn sucriB ritibuH 
ipiatuni, at: sucroHaiictum n-dtlituni, in Dei Ecclcniani ease 
.udubiliter nitroducluni ’ (Mart liinn. p. 88). 

'Phe iilea of puriiication is eiujihasized in the 
t'aiio lid pure/m of the Mozarabic rite. Baronins 
egariled this as being the immediate cau.se of the 
titioduction of the Festival into Rome. Pie refers 
(> tlie treatise of (iielasiu.s against the Senator 
indromaclms on the abn.ses of the Lupercalia, 
'Inch was held at Rome on Feb. 15th (fb. 87), and he 
ix'cstlii* letter in full in \\\\>, Anrtals (.sub nvn. 490). 
t was a festival favoiiied by the women of Jtome, 
.’ho looked for virtue from the thongs cut from 
he skins of the goats sacrificed to Juno Fcbrualis. 
'ho whole purpo.se of the Fe.stival Avas i>urilication 
FaiTo, vi. S, 5.")). February thus became I,he month 
f purification, and the I est ival itself Avas a red- 
jtter day for the women of Rome. It is certainly 
ot an accident that Caiullemas Day was called in 
lie North of Fnijand ‘the Wives’ Fea.st Day,’ 
nditAvasaninsjMr.’ition of the (.'liurch tocon.secrate i 
he F’ebruary Festival to the honour of the Blessed 
^irgin Mother of our Jjiul ; ‘(Taude, gaude, gaude, 
laria.’ Nor Avas it an accident that the Candle- 
las Procession nt Rome Avas representative of the 
'hole city, and gathered at the church of S. 
idriano, tlie ancient Curia on the Forurn of Rome, 
he meeting-place of the ‘ plebs.’ It is this to 
.'hich allusion is made in the Collect ‘ Erudi, 


quae.snmus, Domine, plcbem tuam . . . gratiae 
tiiae lumen conceile.’ 

5 . The Candlemas customs did not altogcllier 
die out in England uitli the Reforimifion. Peter 
Smart, a Piebendary of Durham, in Ki’JS allude'- to 
the practice of t^osiii, Bp. of Duihani : 

‘On Uiuidleniass Day last pa.st, Mr. Go/ens, in rL’iimra’- lli.it 
I’ojnsh ceiiiiionu* of Inirnintr Gandies lo Lbe Ikuidiu of our 
I-adM', biisii'fl biiiisi.|f from two of fbe clooKr in tbc allenioom* 
till foure, in i limbing loiij; ladders to stu'k iij) wa\ caiidlc.s m 
tlie said Gatbedi-il {Church ' (Ilrainl, nt. i 47) 

(ieorge llcihert in his Cannfri/ Dor.son (1075) 
speaks of an ‘ old custom of saying, aa hen liglit is 
brought in, “Cod .send ns the light of lli'iiAcn”; 
and the parson likes this A ory aacII.’ In a note to 
the Gcntlnnind.s Mdijii'inr of 1799, a gentleman 
visiting llanogate .said that at Ri]>on, a few years 
before, ‘on the Snnd.My hefoie Candlemas, the 
collegiate church, a line ancient building, Aias one 
continued blaze of light all the afternoon from an 
immense numher ol eandlcs’ (llmie, KoertpDay 
Book, ed. 188(1, a'oI. i. p. ‘205) 

Herrick in his IJc.spe.ndi s allude.s to the eustom.s 
of Candlemas, Avhich A\as still the end of the Forty 
Days of (Mirrstmas : 

‘ Down with tlic KoHcniarv, and so 
Down with the Biiii's and Misletoc : 

Down with the Hollv, Ivie, all 
Wherewith ye dresi the Chi istmos Hall: 

That .so the superstitious tind 
No one lea.st hraneh there left behind 
Kor look how main leaies there he 
Nejtlected there (Maids, trust to me), 

8o many GuhliriR you shall s(>e ' 

(Bland, op. Hi. i. 49). 

Sir Thoma.s Browne sums up Candlemas Aveathcr 
in the pi o veil I, 

• .Si Sol splendeBcat Maria piiririeain,e, 

Major erit ijlacies post festum qiiani fuit ante ’ 

(ib. 50). 

This proverb is Ixist Englished in the Scotch 
line.s : 

‘If C'andloniaHH Day he dry and fair, 

The half o’ winter’s to come arid niair ; 

If Candlemass Day he wet and foul, 

The halt o’ ninti'i’s j^aiie at Yule ’ 

(Chambcis, Bool: of Days, i. 214). 

Box might take the ]>l:ice ol holly at (hindlemas : 

‘ Down with tin* Jtoseniary ann iJayea, 

Down W’lth Ihe Misleto 
Instead of Holly , now up-ruine 
The Krtvavr Bo\ (for ahow)’ 

(Ilcrriek, in Brand, p. 49). 

-And the old idea of the eontinuil y of tlie Sacred 
File and Light Ls shown in the Imrning of the 
Christma-s Biund and its jireseiA'ation till the 
coming Chrislmas : 

‘Kindle Iho (‘hriHtuiua hi and, and then 
Till siimie Bet let it liiiriie ; 

Which qiieiicht, then lav it up a(;eu. 

Til GliriKtnmK ntAt returiir. 

Part must he ke]it wln-rewith lo teend 
The ChristmaH Loij next yeure ; 

And where ’ti.s aalely Kept, the Fiend 
Cun do no inischicfc (there) ’ 

(lb. p. 50). 

The ‘ teemling,’ or lighting, of the (dii istmas Log 
with the Christmas Brand laid up fiom (’jindlenias, 
is an echo of the sanctity of the Sacied P ile. I’he.se 
customs and rites sIioav the continuity in folk-lore 
and icligion of the earliest religious ideas. To 
quote (ieorge Herbert, ‘Light is a great blessing, 
and as great as lood, for Avhicli Ave give thanks : 
and those that think this su]>crstitions neither 
know .siipeistition nor themselA’es.’ 

IjItkk ATI HI’.. - OKU, s.v. ; Dn Cang^e, Ulimar. ad Script. Med. 
et /»i/. Lat, ]<588; Baronins, Martini‘fi><iiinn Kinnanvrn, Rome, 
IfiKl!, Venice, lG()‘.i, Duchesne, VrntmcH du cv/te chr£tien'\ 
190‘2 (Ena- tr. 190.V4); Batifful, Ui.\l du flrdv. Rmn., 189.^»; 
Muraton, Litvrgia liomnua Vetui,, 1748 ; Warren, The 
Leofrie Missal, 1883; Wilson, The (ula.sntn Sacratnentary, 
1894, also Mi.sgal uf Robnf nf Jamit’f/es, ll.B.S. xi., Bcnedic- 
tumeU of Ahp Robert, H.H.S. xxiv., and 7'he Evesham Rook, 
II.B.S. vi.; Wickham Le^P, M estminster Missal, Il.B.S. i., 
V., xii ; Wordsworth, Salisbury Ceremonies and Processions, 
1901; Missale Rumanum, 1737; Breviarium Romanum, 1784; 
Dickinson, Missale ad usum Sarum, 1861-83 ; Proctor-Words- 
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worth, Bren, ad utum Sarum, 1H86; hACL, a.v. ‘Hreviarium 
Ambrosianutn,* 1806, Lesley, Hiesale Mijclnm dictum H/oza- 
rabet, 1766; Rh^s, Celtic Ueatkendom^, 1898; Chambers, 
Book of £)av6, 1865, i, 212 IT. ; Brand, Popular Antiquities, ed. 
Bohn, 1848; Wood-Martin, Blder Failhn of Ireland, 1902; 
Fraser, GB^, 1900 (see Index, Seyffert, Diet, of Class. 
Antt. (Eng. tr. 190(5], s.n ‘Persephone’; Maxwell, Bygone 
Scotland, 1894 ; Hone, Every-Day Book, ed. 18.'.U. 

Thomas Barns. 

CANNIBALISM. 

1. Origin of cannibalism. — x. C-annibalisTn, 

aTiihrojK>}>ljjij^y, or nian-oating, is a custom which 
at once ins]»irc.s horror in the civilized mind. But, 
though the present range of the nractice is some¬ 
what restricted, it w'lis n.lich wi<ier within even 
recent, times, and there is every probability that 
all ra<*e.s have, at (»ne period or another, passed 
through a cannibalistic stage, which survived occa¬ 
sionally in ritual or in folk-custom, or was remem¬ 
bered in legend or folk-tale. Even now extreme 
hunger will drive members of the most civilized 
races, as well as those peoples who live always on 
the borders of starvation, to t he. jiractice, however 
much they may instinctively abhor it. But there 
is every reason to believti that such abhttrrenee 
was not originally instinctive, but arose through a 
variety of causes, so that, in the beginning, man- 
eating may have been as natural to i)riniitive men 
as is the eating of animal-flesh to ourselves. The 
word ‘ cannibal * is derived from Carih, When 
Columbus visited Cuba he heard of the ‘ Canibales’ 
(Caribs) as man-eat(;rs. At Ilaj'ti they M’ere called 
‘Caribes’ — the «lifrerence being (;aused by the 
interchange of /, w, and r in American languages. 
The name of this i)articular man-eating peojde 
>vas then extemhid as a nofuilar term for all man- 
eaters, or for any hloodtnirsty race, the Spaniards 
erroneously connecting it w’ith Sp. mw, and Lat. 
ranis, ‘a dog.’ By the end of the Kith cent, the 
word was in common use us a generic term ; e.g. 
Bonner is called a cannibal by Foxe and 

Mon. iii. 7119), and Shakespeare makes (.^ueen 
Margaret c,all her son’s muiderers ‘bloody can¬ 
nibals ’ {,S Urn. VI. Act v. Sc. r», line 61). ‘ Anthropo- 
jdiagy’ is directly derived from dvOpiotrocftd.'yos, while 
‘ man-eater ’ was already in use as a Teutonic 
feminine appellation {mannadta) for both male and 
female sorcerers (Crimm, T&ut. Myth. 1081). 

2 . Cannibalism among animals. — Among the 
lower animals eating of their own kind occurs as 
an habitual or ocuuisional practice with mo.st of 
the carnivores, feline and canine, and with some 
rodents, the young or weak falling victims to the 
rapacity of tlie others. This has been noted mainly 
in the case of ca]>tive animals, hut in some cases 
also among animals in their wild state. With very 
few e.xceptions, e.g. the horse, animals seem to 
show no slirinking from the dead of their own 
kind. When, however, we come to the higher 
apes, no evidence of their eating their own kind 
is yet forthcoming, and some have inferred from 
this that man’s immediate precursor as well as 
primitive man himself was not. a cannibal. Some, 
indeed, have gone so far as to deny tliat the higher 
ayies and even primitive men were carnivores. It is 
(]uite certain, however, that most, if not all, of the 
liigher apes in a wild state eat small and possibly 
large mammals, while in c.aptivily they show no 
ilistaste for flesh food. Though mainly trugivores, 
tliey are by no means exclusively so, and all of 
them seem to be omnivorous in their tastes and 
habits. As to primitive man, the argument ap¬ 
pears to h(" based mainly on the form of his teeth, 
w'hich indeed difler hut slightly from those of 
modern men who are omnivorous. He could quite 
well have eaten flesh food as we do, without pos¬ 
sessing the teeth of a carnivore, which tears its 
food with its teeth in order to consume it. The 


analogy of the lower savages, who are by no means 
exclusively vegetarians, and many of whom devour 
flesh greedily, tends to show that primitive man, 
like the men of the Quaternary period (the refuse of 
whose food sliows strong flesh-eating propensities), 
was not a plant- or fruit-eater exclusively. (On the 
cannibalism of beasts see Brehm, Thierleben^, 1878.) 

3 . Primitive cannibalism .—Primitive man and 
even man’s immediate precursor were already far 
in advance of the higher apes. One line of advance 
is to be seen in their growing ability to supply 
their rapidly extending needs, and there can be 
little doubt that they desired and obtained a more 
varied and a more regular food supply. If, as is 
certain, the higher apes were already omnivorous, 
the increasing development of primitive man wouhi 
make him more so, through his increasing adapta¬ 
tion to a more varied diet. At the same time, 
increasing skill as a hunter of his prey, increasing 
wariness, and the use of stone or cudgel as weaiums 
would cause him to master even large mammals, 
whose flesh would be used as food. There woukl 
be a growing taste for flesh food, and there seems 
no reason to 8 ui)pose that any di.scrimination as 
to the kind of flesh eaten was exercised. To eat 
human flesh need not have seemed to primitive 
man or to his immediate precursor any more 
disgusting than to eat any other kind of flesh. 
When other flesh was wanting, tlio sight of a dead 
human being would hut excite the flesh-hunger. 
In this connexion Steinmetz has shown ( 1 ) that 
the fear of tlie dead body could have been no 
hindrance to the eating of it, since even now, where 
ghosts are feared, savages show little fear of the 
corpse, handling it indiflerently, remaining with 
it, subjecting it to various indignities (from our 
])oint of view), and also eating it; ( 2 ) that the 
natural disgust which civilized man has at canni¬ 
balism does not exist among cannibalistic savages, 
whih‘ many low races, even without the prtsssure 
of liunger, eat the most revolting things ; (3) that 
the lesriietic refinement of civilized man is hardly 
discoverable in the savage. A fortiori, then, man, 
when just emerging from the bestial stage, must have 
been as the savage {Endokannibalisnms, ch 20). 

'I'o this it may be added that the satisfaction 
felt after a m(;al of flesh of whatever kind, as well 
as the pressing claims of hunger, were little calcu¬ 
lated to make primitive man discriminate as to 
what he ate. 'Ine dead body of friend or foe was 
hut an addition to the jirirnitive larder, and would 
be readily eaten, when other flesh food was wanting, 
by one who was at all costs bent on satisfying his 
hunger. ^4ince cannibalism, which seems to nave 
once existed universally, must have originated at 
some time, there seems no good reason for crediting 
primitive man with greater refinement of feeling 
than his successors who do practise it, or for deny¬ 
ing that it originated with iiim. The earliest men 
of whose habits we have any actual knowledge, viz. 
the men of Palaeolithic times, were cannibalistic, 
and we i;an hardly suppose that the practice began 
with them. Better that it should have begun at 
a time when there existed no ethical or eesthetic 
reason to hinder it, and that, with increasing 
civilization, men should have begun to give it up, 
than that we .should seek its origin in a later age, 
when its commencement would involve the shiftmg 
of already formed higher feelings. There was a 
time when cannibalisTn was natural to man, as 
there was a time when other things, shocking to 
our moral sense, e.p. incest, were natural to him. 
It was man’s privilege, in becoming more con¬ 
scious of his manhood, to shake them off and to 
rise in doing so to a higher ethical plane. Thus 
Schurtz’s dictum that cannibalism is a sickness of 
childhood, which often overcomes the strongest 
peoples, is scarcely relevant as regards primitive 
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man. It aHHiimeti that cannibaliBni, in its origin, 
■was pathological, whereas it seerna, un<ler the cir- 
cumatancos, nerfectly natural. Only when the 
feelings whicn now make it abhorrent to us are 
overcome through madness or gluttony, can it be 
called pathological, and these are happily the least 
wide-spread causes of cannibalism. Tew maniacs, 
indeed, whatever other perversions they exhibit, 
are known to become cannibalistic. 

The question of pre-historic cannibaliaui—Palaaolithic and 
Neolithic—has been much diacueaed. The arguments for Palsao- 
lithic times are mainly these—the presence of human bones, 
charred, broken, and calcined, mixed with animal bones, ashes, 
and charcoal, in Quateniary deposits; some of these are split 
as if to obtain marrow, as in later savage cannibalism ; others 
show traces of scraping with flint instruments as if to scrape off 
the flesh ; or, as in the grotto of Oourdan, fragments of skulls 
show cutting marks, and in one instance the pericranium is 
broken with a stone hamnirr, as if to extract the brains. As 
no other bones were found, Piette supposes a tribe of head¬ 
hunters to have inhabited this cave, who used a similar method 
to that of the head-huntors of Luzon {liSAL, 187:1, p. 407). In 
late I’alffiulithic interments, those of HaouHses-llouHses at 
Mentone, the custom of removing flesh from the Itones before 
interment—a common savage custom—had been followed, and 
may indicate cannibalism, (Quaternary mon also made neddaces 
of human teeth, as many cannibalistic savages now do. It has 
been thought too, that, as the flesh of the larger mammals may 
not always have been available through the poverty of Paleeo- 
lithic man’s weapons, he may freciuently have been reduced to 
hunger, and may thus have been driven to antiiropophagy. 
Against all this it'has been contended that the charring may have 
been accidental; that fractures on human hones bear no resem¬ 
blance to those on animal hones, and may have been caused 
through the weight of the superinoumhent layers; and that 
there was abundance of flesh food available. There is, however, 
no a prion reason why Palmolithu; man should not have been an 
occasional though not an habitual cannibal, and if cannihalisin 
through hunger arose in still earlier tunes, he may have 
practised it already from some other motive also. Neolithic 
caimibaliBin rest-s on similar evidence, as well as the presence 
of human bones in refuse heaps or kitchen middens The 
Paltsulithic evidence rests mainly on caves in Kelgiuin and 
I'Yance; the Neolithic, on deiiosits in Kg.vpt (where i’etrie 
suggests cantiihalisni with the motive of obtaining the virtues 
of the deceased), Ibeiian Peiiin.sula, Palniaria, and Kelss and 
Ardrossan in Sci>tland. The Neolithic lake-dwellers in Switzer¬ 
land used the skulls of enemies as drinking-cups (Gross, Le$ 
f'rotohelvitet, 1883, p. 107). See reports of discussions at Inter. 
Congress of Anthronol. at Pans (1802), Brussels (1872), Lisbon 
(1880): papers in ItSAP, 1800, and following years; Dawkins, 
Cave llunttnQ, 1874; Sergi, Mediterranean uaoe, 1^1, p. 93; 
Munro, Prehtat. Scotland, 1809, p. 82; Thiirnam, Archceoloqia, 
xlii. 101; Greeiiwell, Hntish Barrows, 1877, p. 543; Nadaiilac, 
Prehist. Peoples, 1892, p. 61; Vogt, Lect. on Man, 1864, p. .H40. 

Oases of cannibalism during famine, siege, or shipwreck are 
well known. In these cases the overpowering, through raging 
hunger, of the civilized man's natural disgust at eating human 
flesh, rather than actual madness, gave rise to it. Some cases of 
• ■.'uimbalism through madness, cited by Bergemann, are of doubt¬ 
ful authenticity (r«r5. der Anthrnpnphagie, p. 2). Steirimetz 
(op eit. ch. 23) could discover no instances of it, and the works 
of modern alienists do not refer to it. Plutarch cites a confused 
story of the daughters of Miiiyos, who went mad with desire for 
human flesh and slew one of their children (Quasi, (Jr. 88). 

4 . The most satisfactory hypothesis of the primi¬ 
tive social j^roiip is that which makes it analogous 
to the family groups of the higher apes, viz. the 
sire, a numher of females, and their younger pro¬ 
geny. From this group, cx hypothesi, the sons, as 
they grow up, are driven oil' by the sire through 
the influence of sexual jealousy. They are thus 
forced to seek mates by capture from some other 
group (Lang and Atkinson, Social Origins: Primal 
Law, 1903). Assuming, tlien, as we have reason 
for doing, that the menihors of such a group had 
omnivorous tastes, and through hunger ate their 
fellows as well as the other mammals, whom would 
they eat—members of the group, or outsiders 
(foes), or both? Such love as may have existed 
between the sire and his mates or progeny was 
little likely to hinder him from eating them when 
dead, especially as no other reason kept him from 
it, and the practice was as yet natural. To the 
sons who had been driven out he was hostile; if 
he killed them while attempting to interfere with 
his wives, again nothing hindered their being 
eaten. Finally, the members of all other groups, 
being hostile, would, when killed, afford a food 
supply. Thus relatives and enemies alike would 


lie eaten. Hence it is impossible to assume, as 
some writers (e.g. Steinmetz) do, the priority of 
endo-cannibalism (viz. the eating of relatives) ovoi 
exo - cannibalism (the eating of non - relatives). 
Cannibalism existed without these distinctions lirsi 
of all, and the desire for food made no distiiictioii 
hetwoeii relative and enemy. Or the distinction 
may have been thus far suggested, that, while an 
enemy might be killed in order to be eaten, a 
relative would be eaten only when dead. The sous, 
though relatives, were strictly in the position of 
enemies. The distinction between friend and foe, 
so far as forming a possible food supply was con¬ 
cerned, would, of course, exist, whatever was the 
form of the earliest human or semi-human social 
group. 

Bordier (BSAP, 3nie s^r., xi. 67) used the words 
‘ exo-anthropophagy ’ and ‘ endo-anthropophagy ’; 
Steinmetz {Endokannibalunnus, p. 1 ) prefers the 
forms ‘ exo-eannibalism ’ and ‘ endo-cannibalisiii' 
to these and to the usual English forms ‘ exopliagy ’ 
and * endophagy,’ which are also used for the 
ordinary food restrictions of totemistic peoples. 

5 . Toteniism and cannibalism. — The earliest 
cannibals were thus unconsciously both endo- and 
exo-cannibals. The distinction between eating a 
relative and eating an enemy, with the coiiseijiient 
tabu against eating a kinsman, could have arisen 
only with the growing sense of kinshiji. Man 
soon discovered tliat tliere were certain yitusoiis 
whom he must not marry, viz. those of kin to 
him—not, however, in onr sense of the word. 
Whether an exoganious tendency existed bcfojc 
totemism is uncertain ; if it did, totemism made 
it absolute. Was there also a growing dislike ol 
cndo-(».nnibaIism which totemism also made ahse- 
lute? One result of totemism was certainly to 
make tabu the eating of the animal or plant wliich 
was the totem of the group ol kinsmen, becausii, in 
ellect, it was a kinsman. This tabu, aided by the 
increased sense of kinsliip and the customary laws 
which it involved, os well as by the growing dislike 
of endo-cannibalism (if such existed), may ipiite 
conceivably have made tabu the eating of a human 
kinsman. Frazer has pointed out that ‘ the furthci 
we go back we should find how much the less the 
(‘lansnian distinguishes lietween conduct towards 
his totem and towards his fellow-clansmen ’ {Totem- 
ism, p. 3). If it is wrong to kill and eat one's 
totem-animal because it is of kin to one, it is 
e(iually wrong to eat a kinsman. And in actual 
jiractice we find that among totemistic peojilcs 
it is generally considered wrong to kill a kinsman 
Ill Mangaia, to kill a fellow-clansman was regarded 
as falling on the god (totem) himself, the literal 
.sense of ta atua (to kill a member of the same 
totem-clan) being ‘god-killing’ (Gill, Myths and 
So7igs, 1876, p. 38). The animal kinsiiiaii being 
tabu, not to lie killed or eaten, the human kinsman 
must have been so too. Conceivably, then, a man 
might eat his wife (just as he couhl eat freely of 
her totem-animal), since she was bound to be of a 
dillerent totem kin and class from himself, and yet 
would be breaking no law forbidding endo-(»mni- 
balism. But he could not eat his sister, or brothei, 
or mother, since these were within the list of 
forbidden degrees and of the same totem kin. The 
tabu against eating relatives may possibly be seen 
in the savage custom of not eating in a house 
where a deau man is lying, lest his ghost should h} 
accident be eaten. Why then are relatives some¬ 
times eaten among present or earlier totemistit* 
peoples? Totemism is now generally a declining 
institution, and its sanctions are frequently not 
observed. Hunger might impel to the eating of a 
dead kinsman, as it docs sometimes, even in Aus¬ 
tralia, to the eating of a totem animal. So aflectioii 
or some powerful animistic or semi-religiou^ motive 
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tabu 

Sit ictdy .sia-!ik.iii;4, tin- Mt)r(ls ‘ (‘\o tiimiiluilihiii ’ 
and ‘ ciHlo-tjtiiinilK-jlisiii' should l»** u^od only wliiiic 
lot,eiii clans )»riu*tiM‘ ciiiinihaliMii, snu-e ji man may 
cjil anolhcr v\lio, iiom oni point oi vu-w, is a icla- 
tiv(‘, and yet. troni (he (oi(-ni point oi view is not a 
kinsman (not of llo- .same tut mi) liul in aclmil 
use ( lii.H IS ovci looked, Jind the ealin'^ of lelatives, 
01 e\'«‘ii mole loosely of (iilK-smeii, is spoken ol as 
endo-cannilialism, and Ihnl ol an^ olhei.s as e\o- 
eannihalisni ; wlieie.ns rndoa-annihalism Kiiuuld he 
eonfinnd to llie itjilino oj toimn kinsmen wlieie 
it oeiuis 'Tins (\\ Inch lew-mhh's lln* loose use of 
the \\oid ‘e\o;^amy’) is pailly due lo the tact lhal 
ohseiMis of eaiinihalisin seldom state wnal le.la- 
ti\es jiie (iat.en 01 hy whom. 'I’liis is impoiiaiit, 
since, e\en wheie t.o(.emiHiii as an iiistitulioii has 
»ass<-d Jiuay, its i<‘st,netioiis fn-ijm-nlly imiiain (siui 
>elo\\) lint, nsinj^ the lenus in lln-ii \\ idei sini.se, 
w(^ find fiom a survey of infoimation piven hy 
Uaveih-isand missionaries, that ni;iny j»eoph‘s who 
eat. enemies also eat., on ceitain oeeasions, fc-llow- 
trih(*smen or ‘n-lalions.’ A i losin invesl.i^alion 
mij;ht Iniie shown that the l.-ittei were often not 
kinsmen in lln- loteniist.ie sense. As fai as most 
eannihal aieas .-tie eoneerned, since so nnuiy peojdes 
ha\e ahandoned the pnief iei-, the time for this has 
eone h\ A closer scruliny of exisiino eannihal 
tiihes may hrin^ iresh inioi mat lou to iiohl. 

Aiihmi;' .Ktiiul loli-iu pooph-H Home <lula cxisl to ahuw the 
ti'Ut.h (if oiji ('iiiiU iitioii Kiom Die AiistraliuiiH wi- huv(‘ u few 
ii-oordi-fl l.ieiH liv oti-ierveiH wlio Imvc rofiiieeted totciniHin and 
(!Hnnd»;de 111 .Some tribi-N cat onl\ encniitiy, c.ij the Kiirnni 
and .MilIK i m (Kison and tiuw’itt., hamilarot ttiuf Kurnaty 18h(i, 
pp L'll. ..‘(s, SiK-uccrand (Jillcn u-iiort, of Noith Contrai 

Australia that. (<iian)i c.it ctu-iuich ami pr<ihalil> their own di-.ul; 
with the ISmlMiif'u trilie, men of a cIifTereiit elasB fioin the dead 
niun eat him ; in om> t-ase eiteil fiom the Anuta ttihe, the 
woiiuiii was eaten li\ four men, l.wo of Ltiein her own‘tribal 
tiitlieis,' and ol tlie same eliiHs as Hhe, and two of a (hllereiit 
1 liiHs, hut all of a diflereiit toleiii from the woman (Speneer- 
fidleiii’, pp Mfi, fi-lsi Other tiihcM cat oiih relatives; but w'c 
seldom liiar what the relationship is, save amotiK: the iMeri, 
with whom ‘tlie father docH not. eat tiie duht or the cliild the 
father, hut mother eats child and child eats niotlior, while 
broth* rs-m liiw and Hister'*-m-law eat <-aeh other ‘ (Onrr, /Imf 
Jtacr, JKsV, n 111). The Oieri do not count deHc«-nt throujyh the 
mother, however, ami eat their own totems In other cases in 
Ansl.rulia the restiietion a.s to eatni;; the lot(*in is soineLiines 
overcome, espeeiallv tliroiij;!! hnn^-ei, as uiiioriK tribes in N.VV. 
and \V Au-itiaiia and in the smith (\Vot)ohuluk, HiiandiK, 
Worijrliihoii I livre, ./mmirt//*, J8-iri, n ;i28 ; Howitt, .S' Aiu:t. I4.'>j) 
In t'li-tmiii tIn-re Hcems lo he no ohjee.Lioii to eatin<!: the totem , 
III (li-iitral Australia, while it ih not eaten hy men of the kiii.)et 
old men may eat it., and kinsmen try to inercuae the imnihers 
of tlieir loteni so (hat men of other kins may cat it (How'ilt, 
p. 1 l.'i. Speneer-llilleiii', pp. ll>7, :{21). Anioii^ Home t'eiitiaj 
Australian tribes llic totem is eaten rerenioiiialJy. It is thus 
evident that there is a teiidenc.i to break down Uie earlier 
restriction on ('iitmtj: the totem aiiinial, and the aaiiie tendenei 
niu( explain the eatiiiK: of kirisnieii. Ilunper and the stionj^ 
iiiflnem e t)f other motiNes w'ould eertainlv tend m this dneetion 
(ii. § xa) With tlie Anienean imiian.s, also totemists, extreme 
hunger alone drives isolated trilics to eat relatives; elsewhere 
only enemies are i-atcn, and foi luai'ical reaNoiis (11. ^ 17) (M 
the (tarili.s and «)ther tiihes Jin Tlinrii says: ‘tribal feeling is 
ahvuvs very strong among Indians, so that Ihey eaiiiiot he 
siisp<*eted of leeding on iiidividiiuls of tlicir own Irihe ’ {Iml. oJ 
O'uiitiKt, ]i. 41S) In Newttaledoma, I-'iji, and the New tiehndes, 
wliere a past Lotenusui has left a legacy of Itwnl restru-tions, 
the «-ating of leUitiveK is eertainlv oeeasional, wliile in Hu- 
New llelirnf*-s and Duke of York Island the liodies are Hold oi 
e\elian '*'ii (I’owell. IVamiertnpt,, IS.S:{, j» l>;{; NudaillaC, JiSA I’, 
ISKs. ,, ,;) 

In Fiji, uheie an earlier toteniisni had given rise to the idea 
nt till- g-ods being- inearnate in certain aniinals w’hich must 
itevei he eaferi hy the worshippers, wc find that‘some were 
tahn from eating hiiniun flesfi, lie*-aus(- the shrine of their god is 
.1 man ’ illiams, /-’(ji, lSf»S, i 2‘Ji)) Here, prohal'ty, an earliei 
li>t**in n-stiictioii on the eating of kinsmen lias become, with 
the eiinoiis local ilevelopiiient of the institution, a tabu against 
eating aiiv linman llesli where the clan god hod a man tor Ins 
shrine \iiollu-r hiiggcstive ease i.s found among the Moons, 
formorl) loU ine.ts, ac-eordnig fo Maelennan. When some of f he 
natives foiiglit with the Knglish against their fellows, after (he 
flglit some of the voung men proposed to eat the fallen of the 
other Hide. Itut others forbade tins, because the fallen ond the 
victors were all ‘ Nirapuhi' together (i.«. of the same clan), and 
to oat a relative was a deaiily sin {Old New Zealand, 1893, 
p. 2-29). 80 m a Maori mvlli, wJien Maui’s grandmother was on 


the point of deioutirig him, site Huddoniy discovered him to 
he a relative, and her desire ceasi-d , while one tainily who 
devoiiud llieir near relatives heeanu- cowards as u eonsequeiu-e 
(tirev, I'nhin ,1/j/tA , IS.^.^, pj. 31, i.Jl) 

III Aliua no eating- ot relatives occurs in Hie south (Keehu 
an.i.s, (-i( ), where then- an- U^U-in-aninial restrietions; while 
tiiosl K mafl.ahh of all is the leliielariee of the woisi caniiihals 
ill till will Id -l.liose of (Viitral Atne.'i to eat, relatives, vviiosc 
hodu-s ait iiivariahlv sold or t-xclringed Here, too, the pn s 
( nee of an eatliei toteniisni has been toimd (Mai lennun, Stiidu", 
in A m'. Jli-d !''s»), (h-- wii xxv ) 

In sujijiort of the tlu-orv llial t.otemi8in taluied the eating ol 
kinsmen is the parallel (noted by VV. It, Smith, lunxln/i, 1885, 
p 3l»7) drawn hv cerlani peojileH between canmhalism and tlu- 
eating ot tabued ariiinaJs I’orphvry says the Egvptians and 
f’himiieiaiiH would r.it.her have eaten huinari desti than that of 
theeo\v(r.V ALd. n. IH (lenerallv, even l>\ eanmhals, there is a 
distiiietioii drawn lutwei-n eating of enemies and eating of rela¬ 
tives the former out of n-vengo, etc., the latter gi-nerallv for 
eerenionial purposes Livingstone repoits that the people of 
the Zambesi weie shocKi-d at the idea of eating a donkev 
(presuiiiahh a lotem-amnial): ‘it would he like eating man 
hiiiiKclf ’ (/((//w/*m. The .Solomon iHlanders, w-ho 

liiive cxogaiiioiiH elans, never eat the hod\ of a member of the 
same tribe (/>’yl ?if//> op. \ 4!)‘2). 

6 . Takin;^ the word ‘ (;ndo-cauuihalisin ’ in the 
wider Kense of t-alinj; meinla-is of llie tribal j^ioup, 
wti nijiy make (-.eilaiii dediietioiis from llie dala. 
( 1 ) Kiulo- and (ixo-itaiiiiihalism frequently coexist, 
(!sj*(‘cially wlieie some motive otliei than hmif^er 
underlies mau-i-atino, c.(ji. t.ln- desire to a.ssimilate 
the virtues, .soul, or strenjjjth of the <leeca.sed. In 
tluise eas(‘s we may assume llitit. the totemistie 
resliietion has been overridden hy some strongoi 
cause. ( 2 ) Exo - cannilialism fieipiently exists 
alone, even amon{j( v(»ry low races. 'I’liis may n-- 
sull (o) liom totc.mislic tiaditions; (/d when* 
enemies aie eaten to sIioav (-onteiujit for them or 
out ol sheer ra;;e—motives wJiicli obviously could 
not underlie tin- eatiiif' of relatives or fellow- 
tribesmen, and wliicli would inevitably brinj; that 
to an end wh(*ie it .still existed. The only exeeji- 
t/ion bo this hit tin ease is whole the (Tiiiiinal, t.t\ 
a meiuher ol the tribal j^roup, is (*aten as an e.\- 
jiressiori of li'^^al punishnu'iit. (r) K\o-cannihalisni 
oeea^ionally i-xists jilone, with slieei ^(luttoiiy as 
the motive; t,he bodies of relat,ive.s, as has been 
sei-n, are (-.xchaii^ed or sold--a proof tliat the 
stroll;; desiie for human ilesh may lie overrul(*,d in 
t.lie cas(‘ ol K-Jatives by .some powerful law, ev’eri 
lliou;;h it be only a survival. This law we hold 
to he t-otemistie. ((/) Where caniiibali.siii is dyin;; 
out, it continues to exist, mainly in an attenuated 
form Jis exo-cannihiilisiu, Ji.s amon;; .some American 
Indian tubes. {',i) Kndo-caiinih.-ilism seldom exists 
jiloiie, and this su^;j:(-sts the infeieiuie tli.‘it iit first 
no distinction was niadi- between eat in;; friend and 
eatin;; foe. It. was only latiir t.iiat the distinction 
aro.se. 'I’his is jilso sii;r^e.stcd hy the IhcI, that, 
among nices who liavc ahandoned cannibalism and 
who do not J) 0 '^s«'-,s totemism as a floun.slnng 
institution, the bodies of dead rclnftiw/i me eaten 
under the pressure of famine, as junoiig the 
ICskiiiios, and wherever eannihal ism has occurred 
among civilized peoples. 

ii. Varieties of cannibalism. — i. Cannibalism 
fiom hunger. — Where caniuhjilism now oceurs out 
of liuuger, a distinction must he noted between 
eating the dead and killing the living in order to 
cat them. In tlie latter ca.se, sometimes it is the 
sick and old wlio are. killed, but usually these are 
put bo death for anot.lier motive, as will he .seen. 
Bead bodies are eaten among the Eskimo.s (though 
some deny this), a few isolated American Indian 
trilie.s, .some S. Americfiri tribes, the Tongans, and 
the Ilasutos. Cannibal murder is found among the 
Au.stralian.s, Now Caledonians, islanders of Nnka 
Iliva, Manjuesans, .Samoans, Ainus, Sakhalin is¬ 
landers, OsLiaks, Sanioyeds, Tiering Dayaks, in 
further India, aniong some American Indian tribes, 
.'iml among the Fuegiana. With all these peoples, 
except the Tongans, Now Caledonians, and Marque- 
sans, cannibalism is occasional and through stress of 
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lamine, while it ia mainly lelatives or mem hers 
of the same trilie wlio are eaten. In a few eases, 
e.g. American Indians and llasutoa, we find canni¬ 
balism through lamine eausiii}' a taste for iiunian 
flesh, and resultin}^Mnman-eatin;'tliroii{^h fj^lutloiiy. 

Tho raninbalisni of the KHkunoS has been detio'l, as by E};iMle 
(liruchniiirU eim-K 'J'it<trhiiclu‘n, p. IbT), who ha^^ Lbal in tauuiie 
thei kill UitMT do^:'^ U8 we woubl do hoises, doi;H not beiii},' 
usually ealeii byllioin Its earlier exisienee, bo\^e^el, is su*' 
jfested b\ Maiclirn, wbieb U‘11 ot its beiiiL" praetiseil by distant 
tnl)es, wlio are dilferentiated fiom the Kskimos, and are eer- 
luiii1,\ in Home cuHes Ameiiean Indiiuis, or b\ bajrs and ofjres. 
It IS also slioun in the Mawhen that it causes madness in those 
who are uiuK'i'iistonied to it (see Rink, 7'tf/e.'t and Tiadthnns 
of the Kt,kLTno, tSTe , ItoiiB, ‘ Uentral hskinio,’ in t'> UtiHW, 
1 >. 41)'>1T ) nurtot tlie IuhIv is <'erlain)> eaten tor inaK»*al purposes 
(see below) Ainon;; tin Ainerieaii Indiaiis .some meinbeih of 
the Kish tribe m 11 (lolumbM. are said to dig- up ami e.at the 
dead, to the abhorrence of the otliers. In tunes ot taniine it 
occurred m I^abrador. A tradition ot the ,Ni.shinam (Caldornia) 
saj'H tbe\ ate tlieirdead ; while the Utesdiijjupcoipses (Maine, 
Fovr 1 enrn in llntinh (’olvmhia and Vain'nuret /stand, ISli'J, 
p litu ; Ilind, hatnador, i. 14 ; Rowers, I’mitr N Am. Eth. 
111. .'54;!, N.ul.iillue, L'liiAy*, p ‘.18). SomeS Aineiicun tribes 
on till Amazon are said by Ituies and M idlace (o eat the dead 
when buiii'erpres.ses(llateH, A(d o/i .1 j«., p .’isil ; Wallace, 
Tra»el\ mi Am , Is'il, jip 84<, uriSi) It the linsiitos were 
cannibals mi the past, thevhad iar^eh i^iven it up, utitil, during' 
the earlV wais wilti the Hntisb, faniint drme home of them to 
eonauiiu* ttie corpses ot the sl.iin. tJeitain of them tlnisacipiiretl 
a taste for buinan flesh, ami, retiring to the luoimUiins, spaieil 
no one in ttieir desire A cave e.\plored hi IbniUer showed 
evidence of lecciit laniiilmbsm—heaps of liones, mam of tlieni 
spilt toobtain ttie marrow Honor at these caniidials was wide 
spread, and they or perhaps e.irlier camnli.ils appear iii native 
Marchen in imich the same Iiuld as tlu u^res of our miiser.i 
tales ((laaalis. The Hasntus, iMd , A nth Her., IK(»u, \ u. I'Jf, 
.lueottet, Contes pop des I{(i-Souto,<,, bS’).'), p 7l , cf. also Stow, 
Aatior Hare, of S Afrn'a, pp ,Mti, oa.S). 

Certain Australian tribes, e.o the W atctiandi of W Australia, 
kill ehililien in time of need—the mother tieltiii}' ihe lie.ad, the 
fatliei the bod) ; himjter oi'('a.sionall) drives other W. Australian 
tribes to Kill enemies (Oldlield, Tunis of hth Soe., iS.S , in. 
U4.'»t.), as ttiev also eat the old after ileath, ' that so mueh tjood 
food may not be loaf ; hut in ifCMieral the motive is not liuiifrer. 
In Niika Hiva, wives, I'hildren, and paients weie killed and eaten 
(Kruseiistorn, lieise uni dir Writ, i J,^S), Kills says the Mar- 
quesans(who ate enemies) kil!e<l i lulilren in want {Tour throiujh 
llawaii, IS'Ml, p. "ti), the S.imoaiis (also eiieim-eaterfl) killed 
wives and children (Ijunj^sdort, /{rise iiindie HVR, 1818, i. l‘2tl) 
The remoter Amu trihe,s are said to he ‘eaters of their own 
kind,’ the father killini' ttie cripi'lecl son, tho husband an un¬ 
fruitful wife. Other tribes are certainly not eaimihalH (hut see 
below'), though earlv Jaimncse writers usually attributed the 
practiee to them (llati helor, Ainu oj Japan, 18t)2, pp. ‘288, 
3()f»; Rrciiss, l>u' Hrifinhnisurten drr Ainrr. u. A'ordostas., l.Shl, 
pp. ‘218, ‘.Ml8). y\H late as ISO'I the eatiiiK of chihlren among the 
OstiaU.s was reported {A A iii. 338) Wilken sa.is the Tienmr 
Oayaks of Itomeo kill ami eat the sick through hunger, (laii- 
iiihal murder Ill famine is (smfined, 'vith the Aniene4i,n Indians, 
to such tribes as ftie N’ai>([uapees, Hare ludmiis, Ohippewayaiis, 
l>i‘-n('S, ami Kies (Hind, Lalnador, i. ‘244 ; W'aitz, A nthroji. ilrr 
Saturn , 1872, ill 8!>, Faraiid, Ihx-huit ans r/iez les Sauvaijes, 
1870, p 8S, Nadaillac, op. cit. p. *28) Ttie Tilings think that, 
w’hen a man is driven to cunniliahsm througli hunger, he acquires 
a taste foi it, hence he is avoided and frequently killed (Henrnc, 
/•’rom Prince of Wales’s Fort ... to the N. Ocean, 17IMI). As 
to the Kuegians the eiidenee is doubtful ; liarwin {Journal n1 
Researches, lS4(i, p l.'i.'')), Kitzrov, Snow, amf otfiers have asserted 
that old women are killed and eaten in time of famine, as also 
members of a liostile tribe after a tight; but Marquin and Ilyades 
deny the accusation {/Jull. de la Soc de G^oip, I87.'j, p. f»01, 
Rev. d'Fth IV. .^).V2). 

In ancient and modern times, civilized societies and individ¬ 
uals, tliiniigb stress ot faniine, os in siege or shipwreck, have 
oocasionallv resorted to caiiniiialistii. Josephus {Ji,/ v. x. 4, 
VI. ill. 4) tells this of IJie Jews in the siege of Jerusalem (of. an 
earlier iiiHtaiiee, ‘2 K G'^'^), and Dio Cassius of the Jews who re 
volted against Trajan (Iwiii. 8‘2). Valer. Max. (vii. G) men¬ 
tions people Ml besieged towns in Siiam eating wives, children, 
and prisoners. Cannilialisni occurred spoiadieally in Europe in 
inediHW'al tunes after great, scarcity , in ttie 7t,h and nth cents.; 
at the siege of I’nris in l.V.tO; uiiiong the .Shnoiis at the end of 
the Tbirt) Vears’Wnr, during faimne in Algiers iti ISftS, and 
during the siege of Messm:i (Letonirieaii, Frol of Morality, 188G, 
p. ‘21f»; Rergemann, op. rit. p 1 f ) 

2 . Other nudives.- It has now’ to be shoAvn hoAV 
other niotive.s tlniii the primitive one of hun»j(er in¬ 
fluenced the practifq; of cannihalisiu, and o(;c}i.siori- 
aJly w'ere strong enou<(h to override tlie toleiiiistic 
restriction reyaidino tlie eatin{>; of kinsmen, or, 
assiiminj; that they existed hefon*. tJie ii.se of 
totemisiu, prevented the application of the food 
restriction so far as it concerned human kinsmen. 

That this is not eontrarj to fact is proved hy the actual eating 
of kinsmen among some totem peoples. Tho perinission to eat 


human kinsinen plus the resliletion on calmg annual Kinsmen 
may seem a coiitradiction, tuit 8.'ivage law, h<»we\er htiiet, is 
trcqueriUy acconimodating, aiui we h.ivc an iimiloguus (oulrii- 
diciiun III this, that, while human kinsmen were abhulutily for- 
l>iddeii to marry, the animal kmsiiien must ha\e been Known (o 
pair among tbeiuselves Eagle man uiiglit not iiiarr> Eagle 
woman, but the actual Engle had aii Eagle mate. Various 
istic peoples also kill or c.at (lieir toU^in aimiial ou cciLun 
solemn ois .ismns, wliile other tribes w’ho regard ccit'iiii iinimabi 
as sacred, and do not ordm:inl\ kill or eat them, will <io ho miuIci 
jiresaiire of tuniger (some African tribes) or at an annual leli- 
gioiis festival (Todas, Central African tiilies, bcu1,lteii Arabs, 
Rermians, Egiptians, AmericATi Indiuii Doi-, tribe in .Vikuiisiis). 
.See Marshall, /‘hreuo/oyist anionij Todns, 1878, }>. l‘2!i , 1 t wer, 
Totenusm, V.Mo, Holden Roiuth'^ •, VV R. .Smith, Hel ot Semites, 
p *27s, RiW'ille. Rel of Mritco anil Fern, JS.S4, p. ‘22G , Hurisl 
olu.s, II. 47; llaiiLTOlt, Satire Races, lS7fi, iii. 81G. 

Men arc cjiUmi with the purpoHO of acijuiiiuR 
their qualities, I hcir st.icngtii, or their ‘-oul ; toi 
ina<(ic:il oi medical pui jioscs ; out of alhiction ; out 
of hatred; tlnou;!:li jilultony; lor rcli^^RWiM <>i 
litual, jiolitical, and sodal rcMsons, In some ca.seH 
more tlian one ol (licse mot.ives (>\isl to;j:ether. 
(lenerally sjieakin^', they have ai isim J.aicr tlian 
the eating oi human Ih'ali thioiigh hung(‘i ; in 
many instances they have arisen dijoctly out of it, 
hut we must not oveilook tin* pos.sihilil N ol any of 
them liaving arisen separately JHuI apai t Iroui a 
taste for this lood {icquHcd lu tmu' ot starvation. 
1‘^acli of the.so motives will he discus.sed si'paiatcly, 
and its range and extent set loith. It should lie 
oh.scrved that, wJjen canml»;i,lisui luus heeoiiie an 
estahlLshed eustoiii, it exid- usually quite inde¬ 
pendently of tlie prestmee 07 ali.sence of plenty of 
other kinds of food. 

3 . (Jtotuihnlixtn itt ohittitt strength, etc. — h'ii’st 
may he iioteil the eoiiinion savage hi'lief th.at' hy 
eating a linniari hoiiig or an animal one ae(|uiies 
the qualitn‘s and viitnes of such a pei.son or 
animal. The strength of tin* lion, the leroeitv of 
the tiger, the eournge of the wuinior, will he eom- 
niunieated to the eat<‘r oi tin* flesh of lion, tiger, 
or wainor. In itselt th(‘ hidief is pnnianly a de- 
vi'lopnient of w hat must, alie.'ul}' have been patent 
t<i jiriinit ive man, viz. tlie strengthening ]>owei of 
food. Hence it was easy to believe that the 
qualities of a beast or man—strength, swiftuesH, 
eiinning, valour, etc.—would also he a,(ipiired hy 
eating. This .sacramental taaii'-fusion ol qualities 
and energie.s must luive oiigina,ted in early times, 
wbile it is found uiiiveisall^^ among all peojiles of 
a low range ol culturt*. It was also aided hy the 
growing magical theory of things, and esyiccially 
hy that hraneh of it hy w hich it was held that the 
part w'us equal to the whole, or could convey the 
qualities of the whole, sine.e. the nature ol any t hing 
ailheies to its jiarts even when they aie separated 
fioin it. lienee, to eat even a small jiiece of t he 
flesh of beast or man would result in the assimila¬ 
tion of his qmilities hy the eater. Kven totenusm 
it.sell may have a.ssistcMl this belief in tlie assiniila- 
l ion of qualities, if tot eniistie peoples held t hat the 
life eneulating in the group of kinsmen wa.s a lixed 
quantity, any part of whicli it was dangeions to 
lose, lienee, if a kinsman dies, his share ot the life 
must he received by his fellow-kinsinen to prevent 
its passing out of the kin. Theiefore they may 
smear themselves with his blood or lat, or even eat 
a part of him (Frazer, 'I'tde/nimi, ji. 80). In the 
same ^^ay wearing a hone or tooth of a dead man 
is sonn‘t,inie.s held to eonvc'y l,o the wenrer his jiro- 
j)eitie.s. Thus, while totemisui genm.illy forlinde 
tilt! eating of relatives, it may here and there have 
suggested it. In the same way, when toteniism 
vva.s weakened, the sacred totem animal became a 
sacretl magical animal w ith healing qualities when 
eaten (S. Keimieh, IfAnthrop. xiv. .S55; W. R. 
Sniitli, Kinship in Artthiay. 231). This motive 
has leil to the eating ol lelatives, but especially to 
the eating of enemies, in order to acquire their 
qualities. 
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A. The growth of AniniiHin, with its in an | 

inawolling spirit in all things, holiifd this tlicory 
of transinisKion of qualities, atnl introduced some I 
of the strongest reasons for the oontiinianee of I 
ciinnibalisTu. While a man’s strengtii or bravery ! 
may not have been conceived of as a separate entity, 
hut himjdy as wrnnfMsI u]* in tlie man iiiniself, 1 
Animism, with its helicf in a shadou’y replica of 
man—his soul or sj)int -gave these things a neu , 
psychif: significance. Hence in actual cannibalism 
we find that many tribes eat a man to be i»ossesHed j 
of his soul, which in turn makes them possessors 
of all the qualities of the man. His life and all 
its inaiufestatioiis — strength, wit, courage — are 
conceived of as being in the soul wlii<-h Jurk.s in 
Ids flesh ; and, as in the earlier theory, by eating a 
man one obtained liis strength, so now by eating 
him one obtains his soul. In many cases, where the 
heart or liver or marrow is .said to be eaten, or the 
blood drunk for the sake of obtaining its owner’s 
strength, it is probable that the a.s.similation of the 
owner’s soul or life is intended, since it is so com¬ 
monly believeil that the life or soul is in one of 
these jiarts. 

It might be tliuught that Animism, with its 
belief in soul, or spirit, oi ghost, which, when 
freed from Die body, was held to have many addi¬ 
tional jiowers or, at least, greater freedom in using 
them, would have caused a fear of the dead and a 
natural shrinking from eating the hoily of an 
enemy, whereby his soul wouhl be introduced into 
the eater, and thus work him harm. In ellect, 
Animism did give rise to the fear of the dead and 
of ghosts, and in many eases it was held that the 
soul of a man, living or ilead, could work consider¬ 
able liarm to the body oi soul of another. But as, 
in spite of this, the bodies of the dead and of those 
most likely to harm the eater, viz. enemies, con¬ 
tinued t<» he eaten, it is obvious that some counter 
theories >\en‘. strong enough, in most eases, to aid 
men in overcoming their fears. These were ( 1 ) 
that by eating a man one overeame liis ghost or 
soul, wliich was theri<*eforth harmless, and siih- 
seivient to the will of the eater, or was even 
destroyeii. We shall hud this os a working belief 
among Australians, Maoris, Eskimos, and in Central 
Africa, while it also supplies one strong motive for 
head-hunting, frequently associated with canni¬ 
balism (§ 14 ). (‘ 2 ) Again, tiie curious ideas regard¬ 

ing eating, viz. that it eslahlished a bond of union 
between persons eating (.ogether (hence to eat the 
food of tiie spirit world, later of fairy-land, or of 
the gcnls, inmiul one to tlie eonijiauy of ghosts or 
gods), may also liave assist,ed to overcome the fear 
of the ileail by a kind of inversion. If persons 
eating together heeanie of one kin, so also might 
the eater with t.hc thing or jierson eaten. Thus I 
the eater of friend or foe, as it were, became inocu¬ 
lated w’ith him, and so rentlered him harmless. In 
the <‘ase of relatives this eating may easily have 
come to lie regarded a.s part of the funeral cere¬ 
monies, to neglect which wouhl ensure the ghost’s 
vengeance, but to fultil wdiich caused his continued 
friendshiji. 'rims cannibalism does not seem to have 
been much liinderod, as far a.s fear was concerned, j 
by t he prevailing animistic beliefs, though these j 
inay have occasionally causeil it to cease in another ' 
di?(i('t.ioii (see below, iii.). h'reqiiently the bodies! 
of relatives are oaten in order that their souls may j 
strengthen the eaters, or pass over into them, pos- 1 
sibly with tlie notion of their being re-incarnate 111 j 
the bodies of the next children born into the family, j 
Or again, the old ami sick are killed and eaten to | 
previiiit the soul be(!oming weak with the bo<ly. 
Some analogy to this negative inlluence of Animism , 
is found wheie eannihaiism, involving the handling ■ 
of a dcail body, pievails among peoples, e.^r. the j 
Maoris, to whom such handling caused uncleanness. I 


And parallels to the idea of the ghost strengthen¬ 
ing or lie!ping the cater of the body are found, e.^., 
in the Melaue.sian belief that arrow's tipped w'ith 
human hone are deadly, because the ghost to whom 
the piece of bone belonged will work upon the 
wounded person (Jyll xix. 215), or in the 
AiKlaiiinn custom of wearing necklaces of human 
hones in the bidief that the disemborlied spirit 
will sliield the wearer against evil spirits, through 
gratitiidi" for the resiiect thus paid to his memory 
{id. xii. 8(»). 

6 . Where eannihaiism occurs for the purpose of 
obtaining the strength or othei qualities of the 
person eaten, it is most freiiuently only a part of 
the body which is used ; lienee there is seldom a 
cannibalistic meal. 'J'his motive underlies canni¬ 
balism ill parts of Australia, in the Sandwich Is- 
lamls, '^Porres Straits and Nagir Islands, 'J’iinor- 
Laut, (-elcbes, and New Zealand, in some parts of 
Asia, among some African l.ribes, wdth the majority 
of American Indian tiibcs, occasionally in S. 
America, luid even now’ and then in civilized lands. 

8 oiiie tribes in North Australia cat the ciieeko and eyen of 
eiioiuicH to iiiake them brave (MaeOillivray, Voyage of Hattie- 
}malce, 1H.V2, i. in (^ueciiHlaiid eiieinie» do not appear to be 

eaten, but members of the tribe are, for various reasons, iticlud- 
iiisr the obtaininjf of their ipialities; e.g. a motlier will eat her 
<‘hild to f^et buck the strength which Hhe has friven it; relatives 
arc also eaten, aa well as tuemherti of the tribe who fall in 
IwUtle, and honoured headmen (I'almer, ./A/ xiii. 28^; Howitt, 
Satire Tribes,\i TiA, Finch-Hatton, Advance Australui!, 1KH.5, p. 
14a), in N.d. Wales the fat of the fallen, to which great »tren);th 
IS attributed, ia eaten, while at burial a piece of the t 1 e.sh is 
du ided among the relatives, out of which tliey suck strength or 
throw it into the river to nourish the fish (VVaitz, Anthrop 
vi 748; JAl xiii, 135); in 8 , Australia, besides other motives, 
the acquiring of strength appears among the Kurnai, Theddora, 
and Ngarigo, who eat the hands ami feet of enemie 8 (IJowitt, op. 
cit. p. 7;>2); the Dieri of fJentrivl Australia eat a man and drink 
his blood , the LnriLcha frequently kill a strong child and feed a 
weak one on its flesh, wliile most of the tribesmen, before start¬ 
ing uu an expedition, draw blood from one or more of tlieir 
memhem, ami drink it to make them lithe and active {JAJ 
xxn. 172; Hpenccr-GilJeni, pp. 401, 475) Bonw'ick says of Llir 
Tasmanians tiiat a man’s blood was Honietimes administered as 
a healing draught (Daily h\fe and Origin of the Tasmanians, 
lb7(.i, p. 80). Ill the Handwich Islands tlie eating of an enemy’s 
eve by the king at his (‘oronation to get his strength was ths 
reduced form of an earlier, widnr canninuhsni (see $ 18 ) In ths 
Torres Htrnits Islands the tongue of a slam enein> was eaten aa 
a charm for hruveiy ; the sweat of warriors was drunk for the 
same reason ; the e^'es and chocks of a shipwrecked party in 1834 
were said m have been eaten to ‘ increase their desire after the 
blood of w’hite men.’ Beyond this caiinihahsm did not exist 
(lladdon, ./Ai xix. 312). On Nagir Island bo> 8 were made to 
eat the eyes and tongue of an enemy that their hearts might 
know no fear (f’etemiann’s Mitteilungen, vi. W(i). In Timor- 
Haul the tiesh of a dead enemy was eaten to cure impotence; in 
Celebes the blood of an enemy was drunk to acquire courage 
(Uiedel, Selebes, 1888, j>. 27W).’ Savage tribes in N.K. Burma 
preserve blood of enemies in hainhoo canes till dry, and then 
eat it in a feast to obtain courage (Liiniholtx, Among Cannibals, 
1839, p. 274). The Oayak head hunters would eat a piece of the 
cheek-skin as a rharm to make them fearles-s (Ling Roth. JAI 
XXII 59). i'kitiiig the eye and sucking the blood to get strength 
appear with the motive of revenge among the Maoris ffaylor, 
S.Z. ch. XX).). Among the Yakuts and Kaiiitchatkans, and in 
Liii-kiu, a mother would oat the placenta in order to hear 
rpuckly again (Inter, Arch, fur h’th. iii. 71), while m MuzalTar- 
nugar a banen woman is recorded as killing a child to drink 
Its blood (J'li 11 . 172X The lamas in Tibet are said to have 
a craving for human blood in order to obtain vigour and genius 
(Laiidor, In the Forbidden Land, 1898, 11 . (J 8 ) Drinking an 
enemy’s blood is reported of the people of Dardistan (Leitncr, 
Tour in I). 1 9) ; the lirains and luiigs of an enemy are eaten 
and bis blood is drunk in Luzon (Fcatherman, Races of Man¬ 
kind, 1888, ii. 501). In Afiica the practice as an isolated custom 
IS found niaiii].v in the south. The Basiitos, in Moshesh’s time, 
ate their Boer enemies to get their courage; warriors were 
also painted with a mixture into which pieces of human 
flesh (enemy’s; entered, for the same reason ; some of it was 
occasional!\ drunk ; the hearts of conspicuous warriors are eaten 
by most of the tribes (JAJ xix. 284 ff., xx. 137). The Kafirs 
will eat a human heart to obtain strength; a similar notion 
doubtless underlay the custom among the Ama-f^iondo KaHrs 
at the instalment of a chief—a relative having been killed, the 
chief hutheil in his blood and drank from his skull. The 
llechuanas, though disliking the practice, also eat an enemy’s 
flesh for siiperstitious reasons (Oawley, Mystic Rose, 1902, p. 
102). Trilies in East Central Africa cut out an enemy’s heart 
ami liver and eat them on the spot, W'hile parts of the flesh are 
reduced to aslu-s and made into a broth, which is swallowed to 
give courage, })er 8 cveraric.e, and wisdom (Macdonald, JAI xxli. 
Ill; Biiehanuii, Sho^ Highlands, 1885, p. 138). Among the 
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Negro tribes, who are cannibal mainly out of revenge or gluttony, 
this motive ia occasionally found, either along with these or by 
itself: the Jaggas (Angola) ate men because it gave tliein 
courage, according to a 17th cent, traveller, and among the 1 
Bassongi of the Kasaai men after circumcision and unfruitful , 
women eat men’s flesh to recuperate their powers; at Great ] 
Bassani (Ivory Coast) the heart and liver of a sacrificial victuu, I 
slain at the founding of a new town, are eaten by all present so 
that they ma.\ not die within the j-ear; in Dahomey an enemy’s 
heart is occasionally eaten at festivals (VVissmann, Unter deut. 
FlaageT, 1892, p. 139; Batzel, Volkerkunde, 1888, i. U13-614). 
In N. Africa, where cannibalism has been practically uprooted j 
by Muhammadanism, it is believed, e.g. among the Nubians, . 
that every bullet they tire will kill a man if they consume the 
liver of an enemy (Baker, Imnaitia, 1874, ii. 364k Among the [ 
American Indians, with the exception of the outlying tribes, who i 
are cannibals through famine, very little of the body is eaten, ' 
and that usually to obtain the courage of a dead enemy, though I 
occasionally through revenge. Chippewa women fed their chil¬ 
dren with the blood and pieces of flesh of English prisoners to 
make warriors of them. Tiie heart was eaten by such tribes as 
the Crees and Blackfeet; Dakotas and Bioux are known to have 
cut up a prisoner into small pieces, which were distributed to all 
the warriors, who ate them to get his bravery. There seems j 
little doubt, however, that more extensive cannibalism had jire- 
vailcd in earlier times (Long, Voyages, 1791, p. 116; Faraud, 
op. cit. p. 38; Keating, Fxjffd. to St. Peter's River, 1825, i. 412). 
Occasionally Indians have been known to eat part of a slain 
enemy out of bravado {S RRK H', p. 272). Among S. American 
tribes where mainly gluttony or more purely animistic motives 
prevail, there is sometimes a practice of rubbing children’s 
faces with a slain enemy’s blood to make them brave; the 
Tananas and Tucanos of the Amazon burn the corpse of a , 
warrior and drink the ashes in water in order to be brave; this is j 
also reported of the Kio Negro tribes and Ximanes (Wallace, 
Amazon. 1853, p. 374 ; Sleininetz, p. 19; Muller, Amer. llrrel., 
1866, p. 289). Survivals of the practice in civ'ilized lands liave | 
occasionally been noted; de Maricourt ‘ saw two Sicilians tear ' 
with their teeth the heart of a Neapolitan just killed’ {FLJ ' 
1 . 301). We may also note the belief current in the N.W. ' 
Provinces of India, embodied in various tales, that to eat the 
flesh or taste the blood of a saint or of a wizai^ is of peculiar | 
religious cllicacy, giving the eater wisdom and mystic powers i 
(Crooke, ReL and Folklore of F. India'^, 1896, ii. 286 ; Burton, 
Sindh, 1851, pji. 80, 388). 

7 , Methvnl capnihalism. — Derived from the 
idea of old .'lining Htrenj^th is the belief that the 
llesh, etc., of the dead has medical virtues. What 
.strengthened the body would also cure its ills; 
lien(!e jirimitive and even later pharinacopauas 
occasionally jirescribe some part of the dead body 
as a medicine. The mo.st remarkable examples of 
this practice occur in China. Among the poor it 
is not uncommon for a member of the family to 
cut a piece of llesh from arm or leg, which is 
cooked and then given to a sick relative. Parts 
of the bodies of criminals are eaten as medicine; 
their blood is drunk as a cure for consumption. In 
some cases murder is committed so that the dis¬ 
eased, e.g. lepers, may drink the blood of the victim. 
A popular work on materia medica gives many 
such cannibal remedies; in general, each part of 
the body has some particular curative virtue. The 
whole supeistition in ("hina is certainly connected 
with the idea that the eating of the liunian body 
strengthens the enter, for this is wide-spread, and 
at times it is diilicult to say which purjio.se is in¬ 
tended. Thus Wells Williams writes; ‘it is not 
uncommon for him [the executioner] to cut out the 
gall-bladder of notorious robbers, and sell it, to he 
eaten as a specific for courage ’ {Middle Kingdom,^ 
1848, i. 415; Dennys, Folk-lore of China, 1876, p. 
69 ; Bergeinaini, ji. 21 ). Among savages the prac¬ 
tice is found of giving a sick man some blood to 
drink drawn from the veins of a relative (Australia, 
JAI xiii. 132; American Indians, Petitot, Trad. 
Tnd., 1886, p. 269). Pliny cites a number of remedies 
concocted from jiortions of human bodies and u.sedby 
the sick {IlN xx viii. 1 f.). The medical properties of 
human flesh were believed in throughout mediseval 
Europe and even in much later times. Even in the 
17th cent, the Hon. Robert Royle speaks of the 
curative properties of the thigh-bone of a criminal. 
Popular superstition still makes occasional use of 
such remedies iii (Germany, but generally the flesh 
is used magically, though in some cases it is eaten. 
Drinking out of the skull of a dead criminal or 
suicide lias always been a favourite remedy, and is 


still made use of in out-of-the-way corners--cases 
have been reported from the Scottish Highlands 
within the last few years. The custom of the 
sick drinking water in which the relics of a saint 
had been washed, or from his skull, or of a stream 
diverted so that it might flow under the altar of a 
church over tlie hones of a saint, was a favourite 
practice in media'val times, as it still is in Roiiian 
Catholic lands and in, e.g., the Cytilades (Rent, The 
Cyclades, 1885, ji. 122). liouville (Mctnoirs, 18J8, 
ii. 107) cites the case of the duchess of Alva in the 
17th cent., who, alarmed for the health of her son, 
obtained a linger of St. Isidore from the monks of 
Madrid, jmunded it iiji, and made him drink part 
of it in a potion. I’robalily the idea of the value 
of the flesh of a criminal for medical purposes was 
a relic from the time when criminals or jinsoners 
or slaves were used as human sacrificial victims, 
sometimes rejiresentiiig the divinity, and either 
eaten in a cannibal feast, or their flesh or blood 
used for healing purposes. Since criminals had 
frequently been chosen as sacrificial victims, it 
was argued that there must be some virtue in a 
criminal’s body. Thus \\hen human .sacrifices 
ceased, the executed criminal was still held to 
possess special virtues (see an article by M. Pea¬ 
cock, ‘ Executed Criminals and Folk-Medicine,’ in 
FL vii. [1896] 268, for other instances). 

8 . Magical cannibalism. — Jn some cases the 
flesh of tlie dead is eaten for magical jmrposes; 
here also the underlying idea is that of acquiring 
the jiowers of tlie deceased. In the Torres »Straits 
Islands, where only the tongue of dead eiieinie.s is 
eaten in ordinary circumstances, youths at. initia¬ 
tion into the craft of sorcery are required to eat 
part of a putrid human corjise ; thi.s is also <lone by 
sorcerers before practising their art. In both cases 
it causes frenzy, and the eater is not held account¬ 
able for his actions, even for murder (Haddon, 
JAIxix. 316, 398). In various parts of Australia 
this eating of the dead forms part of the making 
of medicine-men, but with many of the tribes 
initiation is held to be the work of sjiirits ; hence, 
possibly, eating the dead ensures the helji of the 
ghost. Among the Wiimbaio of S. Australia the 
candidates iiiiist chew the bones of a dead man, 
dug up for this purjiose, and, as in the previous 
case, they then become frenzieil and act as maniacs 
(Howitt, op. cit. i». 404). The same yirac.tice occurs 
in Africa, as among the Rantu negroes generally, 
who think that the person desirous of becoming a 
.sorcerer (as well as the sorcerer himself) is a 
corpse-eater, either from morbid tastes, or more 
probably with the idea that the dead body will 
invest him with magical jiowers. In E. Central 
Africa it is believed that witches and wizard.s feed 
on corpses in midnight orgies, and that any one 
eating such food is thereby converted into a w izard 
(dohiiston, Uganda Protectorate, 1902, ii. 578; J. 
Macdonald, ./A/xxii. 107). In W. Africa witches 
are held to feed upon living human victims by send¬ 
ing their ‘ jiower^ into the body ; but this jiower 
is dangerous to its owner, as it may feed upon 
himself if not regularly fed otherwise. Similarly, 
witches can extract the life-soul—a less material 
iliiplicate of the I’ictim—and fe.ast on it in a magic 
orgy ; its owner then sickens and dies (M. H. Kings¬ 
ley, W. A f. Studies, 1899, p. 2U9; Na.s.sau, Fetich- 
ism in W. Africa, 1904, p. 55). Horace refers to witch 
practices in liis day, and describes love-jdiiltres in 
which dried human marrow and liver were in¬ 
gredients (Odes, V. V.) ; while Petronius and Plautus 
also speak of witches devouring the nerves and 
intestines of their victims; the former mentions 
images of straw substituted by them for kidnaiiped 
children (Pet. cap. 63, 134 ; Plant. Pseud, iii. 2. 
31). Similar crimes were laid at the door of 
witches in Christian times, and the belief still 
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Burvives in Slavonic; lands, where many tales are 
told of how the hags take out their victims’ heart 
while they sleep and devour it, substituting 
TOme straw or a hare’s Jieart, and thus chang¬ 
ing their nature (see iv. § 4 for other instances). 
This hranch of cannibalism is closely Imund up 
with a whole grouj» oi j)ractices in wliich part of 
a dead body is used for magical purjioses, on ac¬ 
count of its\’irlues, or liocause the soul of the dead 
man will act tliiongli the part which is made use 
of. TIh'kc are found universally among savages, 
and with sorcerers and witches in more civilizetl 
lands, wliilf tln^v liave gn en rise to a vast series 
of folk-snjMMsfitions (see JiKLics). 

9 . Arutmshr rnn^uhtdt.ttn. — The belief that by 
eating (lie ilcad one acijuiies theii strength is 
scaicely lo be distinguislied from tlie puidy ani¬ 
mistic motive -to obtain their soul, or othci w ise to 
influence it —and it> is possilile that in some of the 
ciiso.s IIIcited ‘strength ’ i,s('fjuivjilcntto‘soul.’ 
VN'bere icI.'iUvch an* eaten, the juissmg over of the 
s’oui to Lhe catei for tlie benelit. of the latter is 
mainly airneil at; but in iJie ease of an enem y the de¬ 
struction or linrt of his soul is also int<‘iide(l, tbougb 
instances with tlie intention of obtaining his ser¬ 
vices and gootiwill are known. This is suggested 
in t,he curious ‘ ntual ’ peitormed by a munlercr 
in ancient (ilicece, viz. to lick up tlie blood and 
then s)»il It forth. 'I’liis was said to be <lone b> 
way ol ridding himself of the pollution of murder ; 
in lealit.y it ‘ took away the lorce of the dead,’ 
which was still further eflccted by the lopjdng oil 
of his limbs (Apoll. IJbod. iv. 470*1.). 'i'be foimer 
jiractii'O is found in Austialiaand I'lbet, in N. and S. 
Ami'iica occasionally, and in Afii<*a ; the latter is 
cleinly found among tin; Maoris, the Kskimos. the 
'J’ni>is of S, America, the Ashantis, and in New Cale¬ 
donia. 'I'lie idea of destroying the soul through 
eating tlie body is illustrated by the Ainu belief 
that until the liody is decomposed the ghost re¬ 
mains aetive, and the Indian i<b;a tliat a man- 
eating tiger obtains pos.sesHion of tlie souls of his 
vietinis ; lienee he walks wiIJi lient head weighed 
dtiwn hy their souls(Orooki*, ii. 211) ; while, gener¬ 
ally, tlie helief t,liat hy iditaining or act ing upon a 

f iart of any one’s body —bail-e.uttings, nail-jiarings, 
Kuies, etc. -control over his sjurit lor its hurt is 
po.ssilde, 1 .S also suggestive in this eonnexion. 

(1) tJalituf <\f ri'ldltvi'K. -The Aiiulraliaii instances show how 
easily ‘ slrfiinth ' anti ‘kohI' art* confounded. In most eases 
tlic obtaining of stren^fl.li is desired ({ 6), but the pusHinii: over 
to the iileu of rcfeniiijf the soul is seen where certain parts— 
kidneys, fat, etc—as contAininif particular virtues, are alone 
eaten. That ‘ strenfftli ’ is inairily ei|Uivalent to ‘soul' is seen in 
W. Aiistraiinn caniiibabHin, where the old are eaten for food, 
be('.au8n, heinv old, t)ie> iiave no longer a soul which might 
cause tlie eater discomfort; ».e. weakness and want of soul are 
identicjil (olilfield, Tran^ Eth Sor.. N.S. iii. 24.S). In Tibet, 
the lamas first and Uien the relatives of the dead man eat 
his flesh witti the idea Uiat the spirit whose flesh has been 
swallowed will always remain friendly to tlie eater (laindor, 
op. cit. ii. 68 f.). In N. America the ac()iiiriiig of strength is 
mainly aimed at; hut sometitrics, as with the Shoshones, the 
eater of an enemy liecame animated with hie spirit (Feather- 
man, op. cit. lii. 200). In S. America the Chavantis eat dead 
ciiildren that their souls may pass over to the parents, while 
the Yiiinas, now extinct, broke the bones of their dead to 
suck out the marrow*, belieMiig that the soul resided in it and 
w’ould pass over to them (Andree, p. 89; Marcov, in Tour dr 
Mondr, XV. 129). In ITgand.i it was held that the liver, as the 
seal of the soul, would, when eaten, heiieflt the eater (TllSE 
xiu. 218 ) 

(2) Eating of enemiea .— The Maoris, wliose cannibalism ex¬ 
isted iiMinh oiit of revenge, believed that in eating the enemy 
tho.^ destroyed his spirit, tJius avoiding his posthumous venge¬ 
ance, Biiu'e tlie spirits of the slain wander about seeking to 
revenge thcnmch es ( L’A nthrojmlixjir, vj. 443). With the Eskimos 
a curious belief prevails. After killing a man, they must 

g irt of his Iner, as Rink savs, to prevent his ghost rushing into 
le nnirdcrer—possibly through the eater being now one with 
the victim and thus furcstalling his vengeance. The heart of a 
dead witch is also eaten by all the comniumty to prevent her 
ghost haunting or fi iglitcning the living (Rink, op. cit. p. 4f>; 
Kgedc, op. nt. p. 1.38 , (trantr, Uiat of Grernland, 1820, gives a 
curious reason for eating the heart of a murderer, viz. to 
cause his relatives to lose their courage; Bergomann, p. 20, 


says the Ohiikchis eat tlic heart of a dead enemy to make 
his relatives sick). Tin- East Prussians ate a piece of murdered 
victims so as never to rcnieniber fheir c\ il deed again, i.c. prob¬ 
ably to prevent the appearaiu't of Mie ghost (Struck, Itlut- 
ahernlavlte ji .'19). The Piking of tlu* nniiie ot the victim hy his 
slavor, after eating him, occurred with the Tupis of S. America, 
who are cannibals out of revenge, and with tlic people of Mar¬ 
shall Island ; the ‘ name ’ being usually equivalent to ‘ soul ’ or 
‘spirit,* It IS obvious that the slayer thus acquired hia victim's 
soul (Andree, p. 87 ; Chamisso, liemerkungev , p. 130). With 
the Ashantis the fetish-pnest jirepares the heart of an enemy 
w'ltli sacred herbs, and gives it to all who have not yet killed an 
enemy, that the ghost, which has its seat in the heart, may not 
take away their courage (Rowdich, Aahantee, 1819, p. 402). If 
a Manjiieina man should kill his wife in a quarrel, he eats her 
heart W'lth goat’s flesh, to prevent revenge on the part of her 
ghost (Livingstone, Last Joitniala, 1874, li. bK). In Melanesia, 
Lhe eating of human flesh is held to give the eater rnauo -a 
Bjnnliial essence which cirenlates in all things (dodringlon, 
JA / X. 28.r.) , or a man will eat part of a cotpsc to obtain com¬ 
munion with the ghost, which will then assist him against living 
enemies (Codrington, Melaiu’sian.t, 1891, p. 2‘22). 

10 . Cnnnihfih.sm. and hlood-rovcnnnt. — In some 
ot the cn»e» cited, find perluips niiinin{.( more or 
less through all animistic or strerioth - acquiring 
eating of enemies, iqiiiears the idea that eaters 
and eaten fire now one ; hence the. revenge of the 
ghost 18 forestalhid ; henc'e, too, the relatives of the 
vietini cannot liarrii t)ie murderer. 'I’his sisems to 
iiiideilie the (.’hukchi, Mskiiiio. and K. I’nissian 
cases; it reapjiears among the llurons, who drank 
the hlood ol jin enemy to b(>eome irivulnera hie 
against the attacks of other enemies (presumably 
his relatives); among the liotocudos, mIio ate an 
enemy to 1 m; protfjeteil from liis rev enge and to !«’ 
invulnerable against the arrows of the hostile tribe ; 
in New Jintain ; and in inodeni Itfily, where n 
nmnlerer believes be will not escape unless lie 
taste liis vietini’s blood (h’(*5itbei'iuan, Aoneo-Mnr. 
p. (id, Chiapo-Mar. }>. H.'*.'); I’owell, Wandrri7iff.<i, 
p. 9‘J; Ji/vLta, 1 . (>40). In all these eases there is 
a dim recognition of kinship aciiuiied with the 
victim and his relatives, winch has doubtless been 
suggested by the rite of blood - brothei hood, by 
whie.ii, wlieii two persons, not otherwise related, 
have ta.sted each otlier’s blood, tliey are henceforth 
one (see Hrotheriiood [artificialJ). 

11. Hononfir cannibalism. —Other motives be¬ 
sides the above must be noted, especially in eon 
iiexion with the eating of relatives. It is possible 
that an animistic reason may underlie these. In 
cf'rtain (;a.ses the sick or old are killed in order that 
their souls may not be weakened with the body ; 
thus the soul is set free in comparative strength 
to animate the eater. From one point of view 
this is to honour the dead, and honour may well 
be tlie motive even where it is not exjiressly 
stated. We may tlierefore join all ease.s where 
this animistic intention is found with those in 
wliich honour to the dead is the prevailing idea, 
and tliose in wliich the eating by relatives ensures 
proper burial, or the prevention of corruption or ol 
M’oriiis doing harm to the body or soul. Among 
tliose practising cannibalism for tliis rejison are 
several jieojiles mentioned by classical writers, 
some Australian tribes, various Asiatic peoples, 
and S. American tribes. Thus it hardly occurs in 
those regions where cannibalism existed out of 
revenge or gluttony, save in a few notable in- 
staneifs. 

Uvrodot.UH (i. 21 (i) tlescribes the ejiniiibaliBui of the Massagetw, 
aRc^ithian people liimg to the N.E. of the Caspian. Wlien a 
man had attained a great age, his kinsmen ‘ sacrifieed ’ him 
with oatUe, )»oile*l the flesh, and ate it, accounting this a liappy 
loath. 1’iii.s account i« confirmed hy Strabo (xi. f»13). Their 
leighhours, the IssedonoB, had a similar practice when the 
ather ilied, his flesh w*ith tliat of cattle being cut up and eaten 
,t a banquet hy the relatives, who then cleansea the head, 
,ilded the skull, and afterwards honoured it with sacrifioeti 
Herod iv. 26). Strabo also Rays that the Derbikea, a people of 
North Iran, killed and ate all old men over 70 ; all othem (in- 
?luding women) were buried. He also descrihoB the people of 
the (laucasuB as eating the flesh of relatives. Indians called 
Padaioi are mentioned by Herodotus (iii. 99) as cannibals; a 
sick man was killed and eaten hy male relatives, a sick woman 
b 3 ' female relatives. Any who attained old age were alto 
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killed and eaten. Ollier Indian peoples, e.a. the Kallaliai, ato 
their dead paronls (iii. 38). These were doubtless aboriirina) 
and not Uindu tribes. Farther west, the inhabitants of Ireland 
('lupeij) are said b> Strabo to deem it ‘ honourable to eat the 
boiliisof their deceased parents'(iv. 5); Diodorus Siculus also 
refers to their cannibahsin, but mentions only the eating of 
dead enemies (vi. 10). There si'ems no reason for throwinK 
doubt on these assertions, especially as they are paralleled by 
recent or existinf; eustoms not only in Asia but elsewhere. 
Tlie Weletabi or Wilze, a Slavonic jicople, are said by Notker to 
have eaten their old ])urent8 (drimm, TeuL Myth. lii. 1081); and 
th< same is related ot the Wends in ancient chronicles (Htein- 
mel/, p. 'M). In Aiintralia, honour to dead relatives and the 
conterrintf of a henelit uiion them are mentioned as motives 
among tribes on t,he Mary Iliver (t^ueenslaiid) and in Western 
Victoria. In the latter ease only those dying not by illness are 
ateii; and brothers and sisters do not eat each other {JAI ii. 
170; Dawson, yl lASt. fior., 1881, )> 07). In the Turlml tribe, when 
a man is killed at the ceremonial miliation fights, his tribesmen 
eat him ‘ because they knew him and w’ore fond of him, and they 
now knew where he was, aiul his flesh would not stink ’ (Howitt, 
op. cit. p. 753). In Ama, the c,la.Hsic example of cannibalisni 
IS found among the Battas of Sumatra, who practise legal canni- 
balisni on enemies and criminals, but also eat the sick and old 
outof resjicct,—an unuHiial combination of contradictory motives. 

It is probable thutthc\ are the people mentioned by Marco Polo 
and ot.hcrs us dwelling in the kingdom of Dugroian. Marco 
Polo’s account, is that when any one is ill a sorcerer is sent for, 
and if he foretells that the patient will not ree.over, the su-k 
man is put to di-ath and eaten by his kinsmen. They are e.areful 
to leave nothing lest it should breed worms, svhieh would dn 
for want of food, and the death of these worms would be laid 
to the eliarge of the deceased man’s soul (Yule’s Maroo Polo, 
1871, 11 . tl7f)) Leyden, in l.’>orj, gave a slightly different account. 
Aged and intiria relatives are eaten us a pious cerenioni. 
They invite their descendants to kill them. The victim ascends 
a tree, round which the otheis assemble singing a funeral dirge 
—‘The h»-ason is the fruit is ripe, and it must descend.' 

Me then desi'cnds, and is jtut to death and eaten in a solemn 
lianquet. The custom existed sporadically among the wilder 
tribes of Fasticrn Asia within recent times. The wild people of 
Arakan eat tlie old (Yule, oj> cit. i. ‘281); some of the (ionds of 
Central India, e tj the Itindcrw'urs, killed and ate the sick and 
the aged, ‘thinking this an act of kindness and acceptable to 
the goddess Kali', so also did the Itirhor and the (Sonds in 
Oiidh (Yule, n. ‘281 ; Sarton, ‘ Die Hittc dor Alien- und Kraiiken- 
todtung,’ (tIoIhih, 181)5, n. 12(5). The Hwcichans were said by 
the ("Jhinese to eat old relatives, as also did the people of Uei-Po 
with old men , women weie exenqtt The same was assorted of 
the Tibetans in the case of the old, ‘honourable burial’ living 
reporteil as the motive (Yule, i. *20*2), while the Sainoyeds 
and Ostiaks ate tliem with hham.anic ceieinonies, so that their 
condition after death might he irnjiroved {Inter. Arch, fur Eth, 
Ill. 7li For some of the .S' American tribes, with whom this 
motive appears, the evidence is conflicting, as they are also 
accused of eating enomies out of revenge or gluttony. This is 
true of the Botocudos, with whom the old father is said to ini- 
jilore his ehiidren to eat him, and the mother eats a dead child 
out of tenderness (I’reusb, Bciiralmisarten der Awenkoner, 
p. 219 ; Wait/, ill. 44b); of the Miraiihus, said to eat the sick and 
old (Marcoy, in To^ir dn Monde, \v. 139); and of the Kashibus, 
said to eat their elders from religious motives [Anthrop, Jieo. 
i 38). .Surer ground is reacherl with the Mundruciis, who kill 
and eat the sick and old out of kindness; the Oapanahiios and 
the Cocomas, who eat the dead out of honour, hei^iuse it is 
' better to he inside a friend than t/i he swallowed up by the cold 
earth’; the Mayorunas and the tribes on the Orinoco, with 
whom the reason is that it is better to be eaten by a friend 
than li.v w'orms; and the Acumas on the Maranon, who ate 
dead relatives (Markham, JAI xxiv. ‘248, etc. ; Spencer, Prin 
of Ethics, 1893, 1 . 330 ; Steinmetx, p. 18 f ). Tapuyu mothers eat 
their dead infants a-s well us the placenta (Nieuhof, Qedenk. 
Brasil. Zee- en Lantreize, Amsterdam, 1{J8‘2, p. 210) 

12. Cloficly akin to llio above motive is that of 
morbid affection, eatinj^ the dead out of sheer love, 
whieli is found with many Australian trihes. The 
idea is clearly that of oiitaining communion with 
the dead, which is also elfccted in Australia, 
Timor-Laut, New Hritain, etc., hy smeariiif? the 
lK>dy with the deconi])osed matter of the corpse; 
or, in Australia and the Andaman Islands, hy a 
near relative carrying about l.he skull or hones. 
It is expressed in two dilleient ways hy the Aus¬ 
tralian trihes. (1) Among (he coa.st tribes of north 
<;entral Australia, the desli of the dead is eaten as 
part of the burial rites, ayijiarcntly out of affec¬ 
tion, and always hy certain iltdinitely arranged 
persons (Spencer-Gillen p. 547 If. ). Other writers 
refer to the so-called ‘ lovi^-fefihts’ of east cen¬ 
tral tribes, in which, when a young woman dies, 
her male relatives and men with whom she lias 
had sexual relations eat parts of her body (Stein- 
metz, p. 11). With these tribes, the hones are the 
object of the utmost core and the most minute 


ceremonial. (2) A curious motive is that of the 
relatives eating the diiad in order that they may 
no longer he sad. This oecurs among trihes on 
the Peak Flood river (along with other motives). 
They eat dead ehiidren, else they will ior ever 
mourn them ; the mother gets the head, while the 
other children are given pai t. in order to strengthen 
them (Andree, p. 45). With the Dieri, the fat 
adhering to the face, thighs, arms, and stomach 
is eaten according to strict rules of relationship, 
and in order that, the relatives may not he sad or 
weej): this is also the ease with other tribes of 
S. Australia—the Yaiirorka, Yantruwunta, Mai ula, 
and Tangara. The latter eat. the tlesli also, carry¬ 
ing the remains about, and eating a piece wheiievei 
their grief overcomes them (Howitt, o'j>. cit, pp. 
449, 751). The custom is not unknown even 
among Christianized American Indians in British 
(kdumbia, instances being known of some of the 
blood or juices of the corpse hidiig rubbed on the 
body or swallowed in a frenzy of gritd to obtain 
union with the beloved dead (Allison, JAI xxi. 
316). Precisely the same idea of nioihid afleetion 
is found in the story of Artemisia, v ho drank the 
ashes of Mausolus out of love ior him lAul. Cell. 
X. 18). Civilized Creek and savage .Australian 
were at one. It was ]>osMhly also a eustoni among 
the aneient Celts, since in tlii‘ heioie cycles we 
lead how Finer, the wife of (\ichulainn, after her 
husband’s head had been cut oil, washed it, pri'ssed 
it to her bosom, and sucked in the blood (llyde,7w7. 
Hml. of Ireland, 1899, p. 352), iKbidie also lapjied 
the blood of hei liushand wli(*n hi‘ was slam {ih. p, 
315). I'he custom is alsoreleiied to in much later 
Caelie jioet ry, while Spenser saw a vvoiiwiii drink 
the blood of iier foster son at Limeriek ((’arniiehael, 
Carmina Gadehca, 19UU, ii. ‘2S2). 

13. Oannibnli.wL through rerenga .—Probably at 
a later stage an (‘nt.irely lU’w motive arosi' w itli 
resjieet to the eating of enemies, though it may 
always have been inoie or less latent in this piac- 
tice, and, where it prevailed, it put a stop to the 
eating of relatives (where Miat exi.sted) or fcllow- 
tribe.sineii, excejit for one jiaitieiilar reason. This 
is probably a late motive, since it .seems mainly to 
afleet savages at a higher sUige of civilization, 
while it al.so jirevails with those who are most 
cruel. Here eneniic.s aic eaten out of rage, and 
ill order to glut revenge and cause their lasting 
coiitnmely. The dead enemy xvas treated witli 
the utmost coiitemi>t, and iimilly eaten with every 
mark of degradation. It is obvious that, where 
the eating oi relatives out of honour still con¬ 
tinued, the rise of this motive must have soon 
put an end to it. For eating the dead could not 
.signify in the one case contempt and in the other 
honour. And, in fact, where enemies are eaten 
for this precise reason, the eating of fellow-tribes 
men docs not exist except where gluttony, as in 
certain Polyne.sian (;aHes, cause.s all loss of dis 
tiiiction between friend and foe, or in cases of ex 
treme liun^w (Mainuesas Islands) when an enemy 
is not available. Tlie motive of revenge, how ever, 
gave an impetus to the eating of fellow-tribesmen 
in a new dnection, viz. as a punishment, and pro¬ 
duced legal caniiihalisni. The criminal was eaten, 
as elKew’here he is executed. In certain cases the 
motive of sheer gluttony coexists with this motive 
of contempt, and here also mainly among higher 
savages. Uaids are made on suriounding trihes, 
and cannibalism causes a regular trade in bodies, 
which are bought and sold in the market as meat 
is in a butcher's shop. 

14. 'Phe eating of enemies out of rage or con¬ 
tempt, with its coiTchite, legal cannibalism--the 
eating of criminal meinhersof the community - has 
a e.omiiaratively wide range, and mainly among 
higher savages and barbaric races. In some leases 
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It iH connected with the idea of oiitaining the 
enemies’ Rtron^jtli, while it cannot always be diH- 
Hociated from the motive of Lduttony. In many 
eases, howevci, thecatino is reduced to a niinimum, 
and iiecornes a mere foimaJ act of reven«^e. Its 
connexion with actual head-hunting^—a practice 
which extends eastwards from India, thiough 
Malaysia, to Melanesia, and which is mainly con¬ 
cerned with showing coritcnijit for enemies—as w-ell 
as with the cutting oil' and preservation of the 
head or skull or sculp, after the carinihal meal, as 
a tio|»hy, should he noted; while W’e must ilis- 
tiriguisli hetweeri this latter custom and the pre¬ 
servation of a relative’s head out of honour or for 
tin*- purpose ol a didimte cult. The cutting oil and 
tireservation of the head as a trophy must have 
oiigiuated early, as in Neolithic graves headless 
hodies are fre<iuently found (./A/ v. 14G). While 
iag(‘ and coiiteiupt are clearl}’^ indicated in the 
custom, actual I mad-hunters now helitive that the 
^diost of the slam will become the victor’s slave 
in the next world, or wdll become his gmardiau 
and benefactor—an animistic motive wdncli doubt¬ 
less underlies tlie nractice wdierever found, wdiile 
it recalls the already noted instances of subduing 
the ghost through eating (Dayaks [Ling Koth, 
JVni. of Sarawak^ 1806, ii. 140; l)Anihrop. xiv. 06]; 
Lushais (Woodthorpe, Luxltai Expedition, 1873, ji. 
1361). Cannibalism out of contempt, whether asso¬ 
ciated or not with head-hunting, occurred among 
the ancient Celts and S<;ythians. It, is found among 
a few Australian tribes ; in K. Asia; in Melanesia, 
Polynesia, and Mieioiiesia; it is common in Africa 
and also in S. Anieiica. 

Of the IriHii CcUk, iMudoruH Hiculun (vi Vi) says that they ate 

were cut off, unci carried at Uie ir'rdJe, or otherwiHc pr«»cr\ed 
In eomc castH the \n'tor tore the features with his teeth, as itid 
the I’niiof of LeiiiHter in F'ltzBtephon’a tune ((.lirald (lamhr. 
t'o/K/ ()/ IreL hk i, cap. 4 ; cf. also Hyde, op. cU. p 211.'), lO'n. 
tv//, viii. ftSl, X. 217). The heads of slum wariiors were dcili- 
cated to Morrigu, the Irisli war-g-oddes-s, or were considereil 
her ])roperty (Stokos, Three. Irish (iloHsanes, 1862, p. xx.\\). The 
Scythians drank the lilood of slain eiKMiiies, stnpjied off the 
scalp and hung it on the hridle-reiti, and made a arinking-ciip 
of the ujipcr part of the skull. This was also done to relutnes 
with whom they were at enmity (Herod, iv. 64 f ) Htraho speaks 
of the Kannanians, a people welt of the Indus, among whom 
none may marry till he ents off an enemy’s head and brings it 
to the king, tii’nlioHe duelling it is hung up; the tongue is 
mixed with flour, cooked, and eaten by the ilayer and his 
relative! (XV. 727). Ama . I’aeific—The Qaros of Bengal eat 
the fruit of a tree with the juice of an antagonist's head after a 
family feud, the tree having been planted by both parties for 
tiiat purpose (JAl h 3li6). Carimhalistn is associated with 
many of tiie head-hunting ceremonies among the wilder Dayaks, 
and probahlv was once more widely prevalent, the motive 
being revenge (St John, Forests of t’ar Fast, 1862, i. 123-124). 
The brains, i>aliiis ol hands, and flesh of the knees were eaten 
as tit-hitJi It al.su i>revaiied among the wild tribes of the 
Vhili))])ines at the time of Uieir liiscovery, the heart of an enemy 
being eaten w illi citron Juice out of revenge. Hater this custom 
L* pr 

breast, dipped a talisman of i -- 

piece of heart and liver (Semper, 7/ir Fhilippinen, 1869, p. 62). 
Some head-hunters eat the brains of the enemy; this is alsr 
done in Luzon, tlioiigli here the motive is rather to obtain 
courage, Init the sluiil is kept in the house as a trophy (Andree, 
1 20; Keathorman, liacrs, 2nd div. pp. 50]-.'»02) The head- 
lunting tribes of the interior of Celebes were also canni¬ 
bals out of revenge, though occasionally from gluttony, begging 
the liodies of condemned criminals from their more cmhzeu 
neighbours (Bickmore, Travels, 1868, p. 70). The Battas of 
•Sumatra eat prisoners of war to show their contempt for them. 
Tliey bind the victim to a pole, throw lances at him till he 
is killed, and then rush forward and hack him with their 
knives, roasting and eating the ])ieccs with suit and citron juice 
(Marsden, Sumatra, 1811, jt :t9<) , Miller, in Fhil. 7Va«#. Ivriii. 
161). The heads are preserved us trophies in the village-house 
(Featherraan, op. ctt. p. 336) Murco Volo asserts the eating of a 
wfar prisoner in Zipangu (Japan) it he was too poor to buy his 
treedoin *, while Sebastian Munster describes the roasting and 
eating of prisoners, and the drinking of their blood, by the 
Tatars (Cosmographia, p. mcxlvii). Medl»val chronii'les 
assert simUar things of the Tatar invaders of Eurojie ; but 
the evidence must he received with caution, as such stones 
are roinmon in time of war regarding dreaded enemies. 
Melanenn —In some islands of the Torres Straits group, r 
Muralti;}, the heads of enemies were cut off, placed in an o\en 
and partialh cooked The eyes and parts of the cheeks were 
eaten by the victors to make them brave, the skull w’as then 


kicked along the ground and afterwards hung up near the 
1 amp (Macdillivray, Voyage of Jiattletniake, ii. 4-7). In the 
Sohnimii /*•/« ml* both revenge and gluttony lead to the eating 
of wut prisoners, who are cooked in a pit with hot stones, and 
eaten wiiti tranlic joy. The scalp and liair arc put on a coco-nut 
and Ining in the common hall; canoe-houses are also adorned 
witii enemieh' skulls (\ erguet, HE iv. 214 ; Woodford, Fat. among 
llead-llunlers, 1890, pp. 92, 162 , (»ni>py, Sol. Is., 1887, p. 16). 
The same mixed motives are found m the Few Ilebruh's ; some 
refer it to an nnnutnral taste after revenge ; others, to gluttony, 
plentv of food exists in the islands. In some (uses the crimes 
an enemy are alleged by the natives as their r«‘ason tor eating 
111; III other cases the bodies are supplied hy the chief to the 
lages as a feast. The practice now exists only in the interior, 
.. il niemlicrs of another tiiln- are asked to cut up the body 
(Turner, Sineteen Years xn Polynesia, 1S61, p 83, L’Anthrop. 
X. :4<K), Steel, Few llvb., 1880, p. 2,6). In Feu. ValecUmia the 
ferocity of the natives is well known, one group attacking 
another neighbouring group, murdering and devouring them. 
Man-catmg is liere ascribed by the natives themsch es to the lack 
of animal food, but revenge also enters into it to a large extent 
The smallest pretext is used for fighting, and revenge is not 
ipletc until the slum have been (levourcd. It appears to be 
Illy the privilege of the chiefs, who even eat their own 
trihesuien, causing a tumult to be raised and eating the 
offenders as a pumshment, and inviting guests to share in the 
meal (Lang, Social Origins, p. 167 ; De Rochas, Foumlle CaUd., 
1862, p. 2(M1; HSAP, 1860, p. 414 ; Wontrniizier, ib. 1870, p. 80). 
In Fiji revenge and glutluiii as well os religious motives have 
caused canmbahsm. One of the victims was usually offered by 
the priest to the war-god, or sacrifleed at the building of a temple 
or tne launching of a canoe ; in the latter case the bodies were 
used as rolleis. Cannibalistic feasts on bodies of enemies were 
common, and * as tender as men’s flesh ’ had passed into a 
proverb. Chiefs sent hodies of the victims of war to each other, 
or kept a register of the numbers they hud eaten—in one case 
this reached 872. The skulls were sometimes used as drinking 
vessels. Ovens and pots in which the dead were cooked, and 
the dishes from which they were eaten, w'ere tabu (Williams, Fiji, 
1858, 710 ««im; Miss Uordoii-Cummitig, At Uome in Fiji, 1881, p. 

I. 34; Erskine, Western Fae.ific, 1863). In the Marquesas Islands, 
as in Few Zealand, cannibalism in great part showed contempt 
for the slain enemy, and this was hirlher marked by' tiie scmi- 
animistic mot.ive already mentioned—the sutisfaciiou at destroy¬ 
ing the cneniv’s soul. Tlie religious aspect of cannibalism in these 
countries will be referred to later. In the former, cannibalism 
was latterly restricted to chiefs (descendants of the gods) and 
priests—the heart and eyes being eaten and the blood drunk. 
In tiie latter, gluttony was also a motive, and the circuiiiHlances 
of the feast were most gruesome. The head was placed on a 
pole and the oven was tabu (L’Antkrop. vi. 443, Miss Clarke, 
Maori Tales and Legends, 1896, p. 126 f,; Andree, p 68; Berge- 
mann, p. 30). In Tonga the liver of a slain enemy was eaten 
through hate(Mariner, Tonga Islands, 1817, i. 321); in Samoa the 
motives were also hatred and revenge, ‘I will roast thee ’ being 
the greatest insult which could be offered to a Samoan, while, 
even after the practice was given up, captives, in token of sub¬ 
mission, would offer burning wood, and say, * Kill and cook us 
when it seems good to thee’ (Turner, Polynesia, p. 194); in 
Micronesia, cannibalism was reduced to eating part of a great 
warrior out of hate, the eaters taking his name (Andree, p. 71) 
Instances from Africa are usually connected with gluttony ; in 
Manjuema, as also among some tribes of the Niger delta, enemies 
are eaten mainly out of revenge; skulls of enemies decorate 
the houses and villages. Robertson Smith has show-n that 
cannilmhsni existed among the early Arabs to the extent of 
eating the liver or drinking the blood of an enemy; drinking 
wine from the skull is also referred to, and the wearing of neck¬ 
lets, etc., of noses and ears (Kinship'^, p. 296). In S. America tiie 
Mesayas kept a jirisoner for some time, giving Iiim a wife. At 
the end of 3 months he was sent to gather wood for the oven; 
warriors then selected, by painting v^th a mark, that part of his 
body which they would eat. A dance took place by night, 
after wliich the prisoner was slain and eaten; the bones were 
split for the marrow ; the head was painted and placed in the 
hut of the bravest warrior. Revenge was the motive, and 
warfare between neighbouring tribes was frequent (Marcoy, in 
Timr du Monde, xv. 136). Blood revenge was attributed as the 
motive of Miranha cannibalism (Martius, Bettr. zur Eth. Amer., 
IS67, p. 538); also among the Columbian Indians; the Botocudos 
(head stuck on a pole and used as a mark for arrows); prob¬ 
ably the CoroatoH (enemy's amis eaten during a dance of 
warriors); and Uic Araucaiiians (head chief and other chiefs suck 
blood of henrls) (Andree, p. 82 f.; Neuwied, lieise nach Brasil. 

II. 40; tSinith, The. A raueanians, p. 274) With the Tujiis, dead 
enemies were eaten, while their children were brought home 
and cared for till the age of 14, W'hen they were slain and eaten. 
This was also done to young woiiien, while to male prisoners 
were given wives. They were then kept till a festival was 
arranged, which was carried through according to strict cere¬ 
monial. The prisoner had to light the Are at which lie was to 
be roasted ; he was slain with a special club, round whioh 
women had sung and danced all night All took part in the 
eating. The motive was revenge, the prisoner being told that 
he was thus treated because he had killed and eaten his captors' 
friends. If a child had been born to the prisoner, it was also 
eaten, and was held co be of the same flesh and bloiod as their 
enemies (Hans Staden, cited in Andree, p. 86 f.; 8outhey', Hist, 
of Brazil, 1819, p. 299). With civili/ed peoples eating part of an 
'ibnoxious enemy or ruler has occasionally occurred on the part 
of rough soldiers or the moh. Christian soldiers are said to 
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have roanted and eaten Turkish prisoners at the siege of 
Antioch (Bergeinann, p. 18); at Florence, in the 14th cent, 
citizens ate the flesh of their rulers (Macliiavelli, ii. ch. 8); and 
in the French llovoliition eating the heart of victims of mob 
violence was not unknown (for the Scots instance of Lord Soulis 
see Scott, Minstrelsi/, 1839, p. 402, and cases cited there). 

It 18 obvious from many of these cases that head-hunting was, 
in its origin, closely connected with caiinibulisin, while it forms 
one of a series of practices in which the remains of dead enemies 
an- treated with contumely or regarded as trophies, or worn to 
increase the wearers’ strength ^■or (leltic and Scandinavian 
instances of making trophies of lieuda, see Klton, Origins oj 
Kng 1882, p. 112. For American Indian scalping, see 

paper by Burton in Anthrop Hev., 1804, and Friedcrioi, Skal- 
pterenund ahnliche Kriegsgebraxtehe m Amrrtka, Brunswick, 
1900. The Botociidos, people of New Hehrides, Niam-Niams, 
and Ashantis wear teeth of victims as necklaces, in some 
instances to obtain their courage (Keane, Man J'ast and Pre¬ 
sent, 1900, p. 437 ; Beecham, As/iaiiiee, 1841, p. 7(5; see other 
references above). Some of these also wear bones, as the Tshis 
uiuke trophies of Jawbones (Ellis, Tshi-speaking Peoples, 1887, 
p. 200). The Maoris made utensils and vessels of their victims’ 
ixmes. Cf. also the frequent use of the skull os a (irinking vessel 
in theinsLunces citeil. In New Guinea (natives of Mowat and 
Duiidui, JAI xix. 402) the penis of warriors is believed to 
possess great Mrtue, it is cut of! and worn, as is the vagina 
of women. Among the Chinese the ear is commonly cut 
of! (JAl xxii. 172 f.); the ancient Celts cut out the tongue 
(Her OeJt. i. 201); and the Moxicjuis flayed an enemy’s or 
victim’s bod> 

15. Legal rann ihaH'tm is ioiinil among the lialtas, 
wlio tri'al ( hell evil-doers and criminals precisely as 
they do enemies {vide supra, ji. 20()a, § 9(2)), eating 
them as an ignominious punishment (see Geng. 
Jnur., June 18!I8). Marco Volo dc.scribes the eat¬ 
ing of dead malefactors amon^ the Talars of 
Xandu, and the oeojile of l^'o-kien and Kiang-si 
p'nie, !>• -<>7). Tliieves and assassins were eaten 
in liow Island as well as enoinies, and in I^'rancis 
Island thieves were consumi'd (Letonrneau, o;>. rit. 
n. 212; Turner, Llamoa, 18S4, p. 300). Among the 
Maoris, adulteresses and murderers were eaten 
and their bones made into utensils ; the eyes were 
swallowed raw by the Aiiki (Shortlan<l, N.Z., 1851, 
p. 230). Wrong'-doers were not eaten by their own 
tribesmen in Duke of York Island, but killed and 
sold to another tribe (Povell, Wanderings, p. 93); 
murderers or jiarticularly detested enemies are 
eaten in Lepers’ Island in anger and to show ill- 
treatment ((kidringtori, Melanesians, y. 344); evil¬ 
doers are killed and eaten by order 01 the eliiefs in 
Xeiv Caledonia (Andree, [i. 58, citing Gamier); 
witches Mere sohl for food as a piinislirnent in New 
(iiiorgia (Woodford, Head-hunters, p. 150); Nvhile 
in I'lji a whole tribe M’ould be condemned to be 
eaten for ollcriding the jiaramount chief (Keane, 
Man Past and Present, y. 137). 

Among the African Negroes the practice is com- 
luon, sorcerers being gencrallj'^ killed and eaten 
by all the tribes {IJAnth. xiv. 91). The Mam- 
havga eat murderers oi those asserted to be so by 
an oracle (Andree, p. 39); the lia-Ngala occasion¬ 
ally eat debtors (Coquilhat, Sur le IIaut-Uonao,\8^S, 
p. 337); the Tnpende and Tukette are saiu to eat 
malefactors (Wissmaim, Jm Innern Afrikas, p. 98). 
Among the Kissania a debtor or eriminal is eaten 
a.s a punishment (Hamilton, JAI i. 187) ; dead 
rebels arc eaten in Concobella, and murderers are 
killed, torn to jneces, and eaten in Bonny ; while 
among the Agni of the Ivory Coast those con¬ 
demned to death as criminals Mere eaten (Stcin- 
inetz, pp. 21-22 ,* UAnthrop. iv, 424). In E. Africa 
an ofl’endor is sometimes made to eat one of his 
OM'ii niernhers cut o/f for the jmrpose {JAI xxii. 
110). The Eskimo cus(,oiii of eating a Mutch’s heart 
(already noted) may be rogariied al.so as a legal 
punishment. Tmo Australian tribes, the Miik- 
jaiawaint and the Jupagalk, kill men marrying 
M'ithin the forbidden degrees, and part of the body 
is eaten by members of the same totem-clan 
(HoM’itt, ();>. rit. ji. 247). 

16. Cnnnihalism through sheer gluttony — the 
M'orst form of all—is found mainly in Africa, along 
the Guinea Coast, soutliM'^ards into Congo-land, and 
eastwards to about 30’ E. longitude. Captain 


Hindas, at the meeting of the British Association 
in 1895, said, ‘The Negro takes human tbish as 
food purely and simply, and not from any religious 
or superstitious reasons.’ To this, however, there 
are some exceptions. It also occurs among the 
Negroes of Hayti, apart trom their religious eanm- 
hali.sm. It is found among a few N. American 
and several S. American tribes in a particularly 
odious form, in New Guinea sporadically, and in 
Melanesia, 

In Ihe Giiiiira coast re>rion and the Niger delta, cannibalism 
through gluttony appears to he dying out, and otil 3 ' a few 
tribes here and there witliin recent years are accused of it~the 
people of Calabar, the Cbotschi and OniLscha on the Niger, 
Batiiharas, Ijiiaquos, and Bourhouns (lliitchiiisoii, Ten Years 
among Kthioptans, pp. 48, 68 , F. dn Langie, in Tour du Monde, 
XXVI. 374). In Ashanti and liahonie.i it has become u mere 
formal rite, in French Coiigo the w'orst otTenders are the 
Fans, who, however, are becoming ashamed of it (du Chaillu, 
AV/. Africa, 18C1, ji. 74 f., Totir du Monde, xii. 308; Schweinfurth, 
Heart of Africa, 1873, ii. 18). Rut the greatest seat of gluttonous 
caniiib^ism is In Central Africa, especially in the regions un¬ 
touched Muhammadan influence. The tnhes in and around 
the Congo Free State—Niaiii-Niaiiis, Monhuttus, Mam-batiga, 
Maiijucma, Bongos, Haliitii, BaHsanjt.aiid olhers—are mentioned 
hj Stanley (/n Datkest AJnea, 1890), Schweinfiirth, and other 
explorers, as inveterate cannihals. Among all these gluttonous 
cannibals it is mainly enemieH who are eaten. Earlier writers 
speak of some of them eating their own dead, hut this is pro¬ 
bably a mistake. Modern authorities lay particular emphasis 
on the fact that relatives are not eati'ii, through an existing 
horror at eating the flesh of blood relations, Init their bodies 
are frequently sold or exchanged to neighbouring villages or 
tnhes. With many of the tribes, raids are regularly undurtaken 
to obtain prisoners, who are then sold, Ining or dead, in the 
iiiatket-places as butcher meat. BriHoners are kept till re¬ 
quired , dead bodies are frequently salted down or dried ; but 
the AManjuema are most disgusting and depraved, soaking the 
iiod,r in water till putrid, and eating it raw. The Yokomas, 
Buugoiis, and others also eat putrid human flesh {L’Anthrop. 
vii 119, XII. 78). Among the Nium-Niams the ciiddren Iwrii to 
slave women are killed and eaten In ail rases human flesh is 
regarded and treated exactly as the flesh of animals would be 
elsewhere. The skulls of vlctmis ornaini'iit the villages; their 
teeth are worn as necklaces, the fat is used to feed lamps. 
Occasionally uannihalisui is found as one of the principal objects 
of u secret society, like that of the Leopards lii Sierra Leone, 
every person entering which inimt provide a, human victim, who 
IS secretly murdered , the liver and kidneys are eaten by the 
‘kings’ of the sociotv, while tlie bodv is devoured by the other 
mombers All of them rub the fat on their faces and hands, as 
well as on the fetish, which is the property of the society 
{UAnthrop. vii. C21) A siniilar society of ghoiils exists in 
Uganda, although cannibalism is otherwise little known in K. 
Africa; the herding of victims in pens, to be slaughtered as 
reqiiireil, is, however, described in 168(5 {JAI xxn. 99). The 
members of this society are called Bosezi, and have their head¬ 
quarters mainly in the Sese islands on Ijake Victoria. They 
kill their victims secretly and also disiiiler and devour corjises. 
Both of these societies are abhorred 111 their respective districts 
(Sir H. Johnston, Uganda Protectorate, 11 . 692). In liayti, 
Yaudoiix caiiiiibahsm is douhtless a survival of African man- 
eating, and occurs through gluttony as well os from a religious 
motive (see lielow) Murder for this end is frequent; iiiidwives 
are accused of killing children in order to eat them ; while 
human flesh is said to nave been exposed for sale in the markets 
(St. John. Hayti, 1884, p. 223 f ). Analogous to the African 
societies is one which formerly existed among the Indians of 
Vancouver Island and the coast district near it, called the 
Iluinctze, and composed of those of the highest rank. The 
preparation for adniission lasted four years ; at the end of It 
the candidate had to drink human blood, which he did by 
attacking and biting the first person he met. At the feasts of 
the society, slaves and prisoners were killed and eaten. The 
British rule put an end to the custom, but the eating of corpses 
is alleged to have still continued (Jacobsen, Jieise, 189(3, p. 47 f.). 
N. America —The witiioss of tiavellers, as well as the existence 
of shell-mounds with human bones split for the extraction of 
the marrow, proves that the Caribs of the Antilles were canni¬ 
bals, raiding other islands and the coast to obtain victims of 
their gluttony. The other tribes still retain a traditional fear 
of this ferocious people (Im Thurii, Indians of Guiana, p. 418; 
Brett, Legends of li.Gviaua, 1880, p 100; cf. Andree, p. 72). The 
Kashibosof Peru make war on neighbouring tribes in order to 
get prisoners to eat, and are detested by them for this practice 
^Bchudi, Tran, in Peru, ii. 222 ; Marcov, xi. 2*20). Similar state¬ 
ments are made of the Cohens (VVaIlii.ee, Arnazim, p. 498). 
Other tribes are accused by old trav ellers of gluttonous canni¬ 
balism ; thus Herrera says of the Ooloiiihian Indians that ‘the 
living are the grave of the dead, for the hushand has been seen 
to eat his wife, the brother his brother or sister, the son his 
father; captives are also fattened and eaten roasted’ (Herrera, 
in Purchas, pi. 3, j» 85i()), hut all these statements must l>e 
received with caution. The Catios, a branch of the Chucos in 
Columbia (now extinct), were also said to fatten captives for 
the table, while their Darien neighbours cohabited M'ith 
female priHonera, and brought up the children of such unions 
till they were fourteen, when they and the mother were killed. 
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The (luorH of chiefH were here flu orated with men’s bkulls 
(('leza do Leon, in Hakluyt Stje p <>()f ) The ealiii); ot the 
offhprinfi; ot a (.ajilive to whom one f>f t>tu ii fiwn women had 
been jriven amon^ the Tnjns h is ahe.iflv lieen noted Tti partA 
of New Guinea, vjj. in the south-east, human vietinis were and 
are eaten as ‘the tiest possible nounshmenf, some of the 
triheH werf constarilly at, war for the sake f>f a feast off the 
prisoners taken ft’tiulmiis and (iill, Af»e Giiinni, isso, pj> 44, 
IHH, etc.) ElHewheie I lie jiractiee is ahtiorred, or exists onl\ for 
other reasons (see aho\ e) In New Irelaiul the people glory in 
oannibal hampiels, and inanv tifulies aie to he sf'en in the houses 
reafl}' for eatinij' L'l 07 Soc Jlrporl, 1X87, Hergeiiiann, p. 

hi) I'Vir the New llehrides and Solomon Islands see above, 
the ghittfinoiiH motive of the former is confirmed by Steel (AVie 
Hch., lh.S(i, p j, vvlioHiivs api»etit.e soim times leads them to cap¬ 
ture victims , while Woodford (,\itt amoiiff ls'«i, 

> IftT) Hpeaks of cannihaliHin a.s a daily piactice in the Sfihanon 
Mlands In some parts of New Ireland a tribe wnll hire itself 
out for hgiiting, the onh payment reipiired being the l>oilies ot 
the slain A soi letv m Ni*w liritam, the Duk-ltiik, whose inam 
purpose is the secret administration of Justice, has occasional 
feasts III w'hn h (as in the African arifl Anieiican Indian snoietics) 
human flesh is the pnneijial dish (Demker, Jtiicen of Man, IMOO, 
p , 1 ‘owell, Watulerinns, ISSh, ]> tst) 

17 . JirJiffinii.t mv 7 u.hftlt.\'?n .— ax a motive 
for catmiliali.sin exi.xts more or Itis.s wherever the 
animistic motive 01 tlie dcsim of honouring the 
(lead IS found. Theieis heie, howevei, a hlendinj^ 
of maj^ie ami relij^ion, since, flioutrli honour to the 
^liost of th<! dea<l nuty tlie piactice, there 

ix also l.he intention of assiniilaliii” I he qualities 
or the .soul of the, deee{i.s<Ml. It is mainly wheie 
enemies are ejiten f-lutf. cainiihali.sm as a stric.tfy 
reho;i(ms rite exists, jtml usually in <‘onnexioii witli 
the Mticrifiee of t he victim to tliu fjtods. This .suf?- 
Kosts that the lulioious asiutct of (*annihiilism is a 
late one, moie especially as in such ctintpaiatively 
eiviii/t*d countries as Mexico and Nieanttrua canul- 
bahsiu as entirely rit ual and relio;ious. 'I'he eatin;; 
of jirisoners would natdirally be only occ.asional ; 
hence it \\ould hecome a festival witli a relij^ious 
aspect, 'riie (|iiest,ion of the ntlation oi human 
saci ilice to eanriibalism lecjuiu's consideiation. I)i<l 
human xaerilice arise through an eailiei eaniii- 
babsm, viz. on the priiiciph! that, as men ate 
huimiii flesh ami liked it, thcrelore they eould otter 
nothin)^ better to the j^ods -.saenlic.e hein<^ primarily 
a feedinjj of j,diost,s or f^odx*'' Or did human .saei ihce 
Inivu a sejiarate onein to which divine eannihali.stic 
ideas were transf<;ried liy liunian eannihalx? The 
foirncr is nimdi more likely, ax the f,^ods are uni- 
viM.snlly believed in eaily tini(*s to cat the .saerili<*<*. 
We may also not.<‘ inst,am'es of human saerifi<’e.s to 
animal divinities who tictiuilly eat the vietinis. It 
could only then have been at, a later time tlnit the 
worshipjier sIuikmI in the, human vi<;tim with the 
jjjods or ghosts at a .stictilicial fea.st. We eaiinot 
therefore seek t,he origin of caniiibalism in xueh a 
feast. It juesupjiose.s cannihalism ; instances of it 
are rare, and ate found only titnong higher savages ; 
while c.annihalism is not always associated with 
human .saenliee, and .sonieliimis exists, as with the 
Australians, where sa.eiilice of any kind is un¬ 
known. The human victim may sometimes have 
been eaten as in a common meal in whicli gods 
and men shared, or, to judge by several actual 
instances, as himself rcpieseuting the divinity of 
whose life men jiartook h}’ eating the human rej»re- 
seiitative. liut smdi a view certainly does not 
belong to the earliest stages of religious thought, 
litdigtous cannibalism found to have existed 
among tlx; Maoris and Melanesians; po,s,sildy 
among Lite Dayaks; in ('entral Africa and spormlic- 
ally in other parts of the continent; in llayti; 
among the higher races of N. Anieri<*a; occa.^ion- 
ally in S. .America; in India; among the (Jreek.- 
and other ancient peoples. 

Mann caunihalisui hiia already been described; Uie fast, 
eneniv Hlain was offi-red as a propil.iatorv sacrifice fco the Atiia , 
the hair was ofii-ri-d to the war-god. Tlie ear of this victim w’a.s 
eaten by the female Ariki or priestosH , the heart by the male 
Ariki (soiiietmieM h\ the piicstess); the second enemv slam was 
reserved for tlie piiest; all other bodies fell to the warriors 
(Shortland, op c.it. p. U47 ; .//!/ xix. lO.'i) In Tahiti the eve 
of sacrificial victims was given to llic King as ‘the eye of the 


peuph ' In later times he dal not cut it, lint, ollcttd il to the 
gods. Much the same proci'iliire tts in N Zealand was lollovved 
in A’»p, one ol tlie prisoneis lieiiig offered to the vvai-god by 
the jiriesL 1 m tore the feast began (\N illiaius./'’lyi, i 147). Gamier 
says that in Seic Caltulonia old jieojile were killed bv their own 
desire, offcroil to the gods, aii<l eaten (Tour du Alondr, \v 1 11) 
In the ManjueHiiy, Jalaiidt, cannihalism had a strong religions 
asjiect The victims wcie ealled ‘food of the gods,’ and the 
cliictH, being descendants ot gods and therefore divine, had a 
hist right to a jiaiL of Llie least. hen the vietinis were 
enemies they w'eie tortured h> the priest,s, who received the 
heads; and the wliole feast was accompunied 1>,\ religions 
chants Human sucntices, however, were ottered also without a 
caiinihalistic feast (I.Wulhrop vi. 448, 4-lH) Tlie use of sacred 
hvmiis at caiimbalistu- vvar-teasts in the Solomon Ikland'^ is 
also suggestive of a ritual and religious asjiect (lleigemanri, 
j». 82). IfV/ff Crntntl /!.//— Among tribes 0/1 the Idiima 
coast, as at Great l$.as.siini, at Uie founding of a new town u 
victim was offered in sacnlice Tlie priests gave angiines fiom 
the entrails, after vvliicli the heart, liver, and other jiartsweie 
cooked with lowls, a g^oat, and tisli; all present pin took of the 
feast, lest they should <lie within the year (Hecipiaid, /o'lse, p 
4ti). There is some slight evidence that in I)ahumfy the Ireipieiit 
human sttcrilices weic accompanied 111 earlier times hv a 
cannibal feast Non is assciLs t his in 177‘Z, and some proof of 
It exists III the custom of tlie king’s dipjnng his lingei in the 
blood and licking it. l‘iohahl> tins is a survival of an cailier 
fea.sl (l..aharthe, 7h /sc, p -cjs) The eating of an enemv's heart 
in Ashanti uttei it had hicn cut out h,\ the priest had also a 
ritual sigiiiticanee (st e above), it was eaten with sai-rcd heihs. 
In tionnif, where eueniU'S were eaten out of revenge, thc\ weie 
first offereil to (he Jn-ju , in another case which was observed, 
the entrails were given to the iguana, the giiaidian animal god 
(Andree. ji ‘2(), isling Hp Crowlher, llntchmson, 7'(Vi yuiis’ 
H’andrt mas, p. (»(i) The Kmdninda ol rorlngnese West Atiica 
eat the flesh ot enemies to acipnre hraverv, Iml the divinei first 
cuts up the hod\, tears out tin. entiails, and divines wnth Lhi*in 
(Magvar, Jtnsrn in Snd-.\Jnha, 1 . 27.')). Among the K.is- 
sanje, the hiimun vietiin ot tlie Sainhaniento feast was lecemd 
witii the same honoui as a chief 'I’lie litadniun then stabbed him, 
toie out hiH ta.iit uml ale a piece, while liis al.U'ndants allowed 
ine Mood to stieain ov er his body. The (lesh was tlien eaten h,\ 
all in due ordei along wiDi I,h.it of animals (Valdez, .S’lj- Yrars 
in H'. .'l./nc«, IMd, n l.V.i) In Hayti these Atncan jiraclices 
are still continued h\ the < amnhalistic Vaudonx sects aiiiong t he 
Ni gr<M‘s St. John, citing ti uslworl h\ witnesses and theevidcnce 
imidiiced uL niurdi r Inals, shows that at the ohscetie orgiastic 
ineeting:s connech'd with the worslnj) of a .ser|)ent, u sacrifice 
of a child orudnlt, ‘the goat wit bout hoi ns,’treipicnth takes 
phus- to propitiate this scrjient-divinitv, either tor jiarticular 
purposes or at stateil festivals. The papoloi, or priest, hav ing 
slain and offered the victim, the skin and entrails arc buried, 
and the flesh is eaten I'ooked or raw, lumd singing of sacred 
chants and dancing The vietima are usunlh childien who 
luive been kidiiapjH'd, hut Homettines women an* dingged and, 
aftei having been buried, are exhumed and sam-ificed (St John, 
llayti, ch. (>). The tvjucal example of religious cannihalisiu 
is found among the ancient Meximnn, who, in spite of their 
CIV ilmvtioii, hud a taste for human Hesli little diflereiit tiom 
the gluttonous Negro, altliough it hud the sanction of leligion. 
The victims weie invariahh eiiennes or slavi's, and w’ore ollcied 
hefote Uie images of the gods. The jiriest. cut ojien the lireast 
with an obsidian knife, toie out the heart, and otfered it to the 
gods, then he sprinkled his u.ssistants and the offerers with 
the hlootl. Aflei this a camiihalistic feast on the hodv look 
j*l,vee, priest and offerers partaking. Dressing in the skin ol 
Uie vH-tim w’os usualh a part of the ceremony. On parliculai 
oec.isions the v'letim had been kejit for u year beforehand and 
treated a.s a prince, ami there is reason to heliev e that he then 
lejiresented the divinit.v, so that the worstnjiiicrs, in eating his 
fiesli, sacramentallv jiaitooU of their god Ihrougli his represeii 
tativc. In other ca.ses paste images of the god Huitzilopoclith 
w'ere mixed with hninan blood and eaten sacramentalh . Kaih 
w'nters estimate these cannihahstic sacrifices hv thousands 
yearlv, and there seems little reason to suppose much exiigg'ora- 
tion in their accounts (Iteriial Diaz and Hahugnn give the best 
ai'couiith, cf. Joiirdanet’s fitudr mr les samjicett humaing et 
VanthrtrfHiphaaie chvz les Azti’qncs, in his edition of tlie foimer 
Puns, 1877). Wernheta refiortsa ritesimilar to the Mexu*an sacra- 
ineiit from yera Gruz among''the Totouaes Everj three years 
children were killeil, and their hearts' blood was mixed with the 
sap of a tree, herbs, and dough. The mixture, called toyol- 
liantlaqval, was eaten everv six months by women over sixteen 
and men over twent.v-tlv'o {Mumico, hk. li. cap. 1(1, ID). Ganni- 
halistie sacrillees were common among the Central American 
tribes, e.ij in Nicaragua. To obtain ram from t^uiateot., the rain- 
gral, (.hiidreii and adults were suenficed to him and Ins linages 
were sprinkled with their blood. (lacKiues and juicsts then 
feasted on the bodies of men; children’s bodies were huricd. 
Here, too, the victims were pri 80 iier.s of war or slaves (Trans. 
Amer Jith. Soc 111 183; Bancroft, lii. 4D‘2). Acosta, in his VViit- 
tontof the Indies, IfiDU, savs that the victim represented the god, 
as 111 the Mexican instanee. Among the vvililer lubes of Peru, 
human sacrifiees with canmhiilistie feasts are said to have pre 
v'ailcd till the coming of the Incas (Cieza de Leon, Chrmi. 0 / 
Peru, 1804, pt. i. c-h. xxxvin.), w'ho, according to Garcila8.so 
de la Vega, put an end to both (Royal Cominentarie.s, 108S 
1 » 187 f.), thus showing themselves in a more amiable light than 
the Mexuaviis. Tlu‘ eustem was to offer the heart and blood of 
a captive to the aiimial-gods, while the worsliippers feasted on 
the flesh of the sacrifice (di* In V’eg'n, ii. 344), 
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Ab in nearly all tliene c<aiitnhah«tic sucnficea the vietniiH Uf-re 
eneuiies, it ib far troin uiilikclv that, in iiianv i'ubph wheie the 
eating of enemies tor variouh motives to uhtam strength, out 
of revenge oi gluttony—is repoited, without anv nn-ntioii of a 
leligiouh rite, this also CMsted, so that eannibalism with a 
I itual aspei-t w'oiiUl have a wider range (ef. the c»se of the 
l’hilii>pme islanders, § 14). 

The eiinmliahsm of the Aqhnri, a sent of »Si\a, whieh eontinued 
Ill India until lately, a)>pc-arB to have heen partially religious 
and hy wa> of solf-ahnegation t^oipsos of those who had been 
slaiiglitered or had died a natural death w'eie eaten, and fre- 
<|tjeijth stolen foi that piii]>os«> (lialtour, Cifcl. oj I nil *, isyn, 

I 4‘1 ; Tod, liftKiNthnn, is.:*,!) Tin* sect, whieh tloniished in 
mediawal tunes, w'us aeeiistoim'd to hn^\ hninan fh sh in the 
open maiket as laU as the 17 lh cent *, but the eating of the 1 
dead lias now inaclieully disappeared, and the Beet is iiiueh I 
reilnced {s< e Aoiioi.i). j 

To the mstariees of orgiastic cannibalism and eating the ' 
victim w'ho rc)»iesciits the god maybe added certain cases in 
nucifnt iyievn- In later times a fragment of huiiiaii flesh, 
jirobahly represent mg an earlier huinan vietim. was phu-isl 
among the paits of animal \uTims saeriliced to Zeus Lvc.onH 111 
Arcadia, and, in the feast winch followed, the man who ate this 
fragment was believed to become a werwolf (Plato, liepub. viu. 
ohfi). This IS nrjd<juhtcdlv a survival of an cailitr cannibal 
saenllcial feast It is still more marked 111 the T)ioii>siac 
rites, espe< iall\ in Ciete, where, in older to he uleiiLilieii with 
the god who had himst If heiui torn and eaten h\ tiie Titans, 
the worsliippci tore and ate tEio raw llesli of a hull or goat 
, cf Plutarch, i/r DcJ. Or. \iv. ; Porplnry, <le Abut 
iv. Ill) lint (iccasionullj a human Mctim reitiesented the god 
and was sniiilarh treated Pot}>htrv says iMoiusos Oniadius 
exacted sin )i a hmiian victim in (linos and at Teiicdos; and 
Puiisanias sa\s that tormerh a child was the victim in Ihnotia 
{(ie Abxt 11 .'»’i , Pans i\. fi. ti); vvlnle a v'ase painting shows a 
Thracian tearing a child with Ins tcclh in presence of the god 
{JUS, JSho, p. .'{ 4 .’f) Fragments of an epic poem rci'eidh tlis- 
coveied and dealingwilh Haci Im* subjects refer to the eating 
of a human victim disguised as a slag. The tearing and eating 
of animal (Icsh is known to liave oc< iirrcd among the heathen 
Arabs, and the eiiting of a saenllcial animal which represented 
the god was eommon. These mu\ he e\t.(-iisi(»iis of totemism ; 
hut iiossilih, us III the tiiel.ui iite, hehmd them iniiv he the 
ealiiig of a liiiman vi< lim N\ e ma\ cniii|iare with thedretan 
rite that of the Khonds, where a giil representing the gexidean 
Tan was H.t( uncial and torn liiiih oom hmb h\ the worshippers, 
eager to ohlaiii a piece of the n ilied victim (Rei Ins, I'lim. 

)i :ii 4 J, or tli.it of til' t. iimioH, a .S Alrnati people, 
who strewed the blood and asnes oJ luaiiiHurid skull of ahiltnan 
saciilicc on tin- field to in.il.e ii tniitfnl, and consumed the 
ti niaiiider (Hi hneidcr, c ntuL .\ ufm i < Ih't, IH'.H, i. I 7 i>) 

liefiTcnce niiiv also he m.idc to the eiiipl<>\ meiil of human 
li''iod in ritual (ciciikiiiics In the Ostiaks, and the tiso of a 
child’s blood in the Sacraiiierit among the Chiistian sectaries of 
(heat Russia (//did/noj/ v. fidS) 

18 . and 'iorud caundiahxm .— Cfumihal- 

isin liji'^ tiNo jKjliticiiI {uul socuil asppc.ts, 
lioLh, ]niili.'ibly, urc, coniH'otml uitli lelipoii. The 
Idriiifi is 111(1^1 inarkctl 111 ccrfaiii Atricaii corona- 
tioii lile.s, jLs 111. Darfur, wliere, even ultor tlio iiitro- 
iliictiou ot Tsliiiii, two hoys w<*re,suc.rilicetl aiul their 
tlesh eaten hy I he Sultan iiiul his nohles. IJe who 
did not eat w;is jeo^.u-ded us a tiaitor (Muiiziii<rer, 
(istdfrtl. Stud.'-, ISH3, p, OoS). Another instance is 
thill ol the Aina-]»ondo Kafirs, with wlioiii the new 
chi<'f hiilhed ml lie lilooil of a relative and drank out 
of ids skull (lieroeinanii, p. 30). Tii the Cameroon 
district a new chief must kill one or more men 
and divide I he llesli amonfj liis relatives and the 
othei cIikTs ( Katzel, Volkarkundc,, ISSo-SS, i. 613). 
Compare the survivnl iit the coronation of a kino 
in the Sandwich Islands 'I’lie left eye of a human 
victim Avas j^iveii Idm to swallow, so that sm acces¬ 
sion of stroiiolli iiiiolit he his ('runihull, TntrrU^ 
1840, p. 240). 'riie social asyiec.t of eannibalism 
hpjiears lu flie lites of blood-brotherhood (see 
liKOTHERMoOD [artif.]), where the covenantiny; 
parties iniiiole theii hlootl and drink it, and in tho.se 
of initiation (7 ./a), wln-ie the candidate ta.stes or 
diinks the blood of the older men of the clan, or 
is smeared with it. Both t.hese customs are very 
marked with most Australian tribes: ‘The drawiiijjj 
Mild also the drinkinj.^ of blood on certain special 
occasions is as.so(iiat.ed with the idea that those 
who take part in t he ceremony are thereby bound 
together in friendship, and ohli^^ed to lissi.st one 
another’ (Sjieneer-tiillen p. 598; cf. Howitt, op. 
rii. pp. 658, 668, 67<); Frazer, Totenusm^ j», 45). 
They are thus analoy^ous to the drinkiiicj of a 
friend’s blood in sickness (see above, § 7)* a 


mark of allection, as among the (hdts ({5 12). Eat¬ 
ing of the flesh of a fallen (uiemy by both contend¬ 
ing jiarties after a light, as a token of entering on a 
covenant of yieact*, is akin to the hlood-hrol hci hood 
rites, and is found among the Liii-kiu islanders and 
the l4aro hill-trihes (Steiniiu'tz, ]>. 3, and sec § lo). 
In Timoi-Liuit, bonds are sealed hy both parties 
eating a slave (Beigcmann, p. 22) Hotli Sallust 
and 'revtiillian mention the diinking of human 
blood to strengthen a bond between c.cmtiaeting 
pujtiesamong the iioinaiis(( 'ntd. .\xii. ; adr. thutsf 
snup. vii,). 

19. Lou'dti pi'fipliw and caniididhsw. — Evidence 
thus go(‘.s to show that the worst foiins oi ean 
iiihalism do not occiii among the lowest savages, 
hut among hai haiie races (Ihittiis, Negioe.s, Maoris, 
S. Ameihans) witli a certain amount of cultuiM*. 
Among otliei races of that gi.ule or next above it 
(American Indians, S. Ainciin laces, .some Foly- 
nesians) it teiuls to disappear, 01 occurs thiough 
othei motives than gluttony, and oKen in a 1 educed 
lorm. Among the lowest savages Hn* woist foinis 
are nevei louml, .ind it is doubt liil vvliether can¬ 
nibalism now exists among some ol them. 'I’he 
Australians are caniiihiils ironi a vainly ot motives, 
never thiough gluttony; the canmhalisin of the 
'rasinanuuis and Ainiamnnese, assciicd by eaily 
travellers, is denied hy later aiilhonties, thoiigli 
the Noith and EitlJe Aml.nnan Ishimleis are 
accuscvl of it hy their fellows (Ling Hoih, Ahor. 
of 'J'dfimttn'Ht, p. 97 : E. H. M.in, JAl xii. Il7fl.); 
the Jhishmen and Hottentots do not, seem to be 
cannibals, tlioiigli one tribe (considered hy some 
to he an eailici people than the Ihishmen) have 
caimihalistic tiaits, eating the placenta after birth 
(Stow, Itarcs of S. Ajnrd, IPd.'!, ji]). 20, 51, 336), 
while tin* Dw’arfs of (kuitral Atiica ‘ repudiate the 
idea with honor,’ though tln*y eat animal llesli 
ticely (Sii II. dolmston, lUptndu rndvrionde, ii. 
5t0); the N(‘gii(()es of the Malay .Aichipedago 
(Aetas and Sakkas) are douhtlnl (see Fa^sr. Mahnf 
Anthrop., J903, i. 20 ; Semang intm-ment shows no 
evidence of the head being eaten, as has het*n said to 
he done, tind the autliois failed to obtain evidence 
of caiinihalisin among the Semaiigs, though the 
true Semangs are said hy the Hami to eat men). 

Ainus, Ivskiinos, and k'uegians all scMirn to have 
been occasionally cannibals. W’c can liaidly, Jjow- 
ever, aiguc t hat the non-cannihal peoples icferred 
to weie not fonneily cannibals. Tlieir jiiesent 
reduced numbers, the jiiessure of more cullurtvi 
tiihes upon them, and tlu‘ presence in some cases 
of a higliei civilization, may have altered e ,mi her 
cu.stoiiis, and have made the slaying und eating 
of enemies ilitliiMilt, and in any cast* a mat.tei of 
.seciccy. It IS jiossihle also that tinir of the dead, 
which exi.sts stiongly among sonic ol these yieojiles, 
e.g. Ta-smanians and Sakkas (the former ‘never 
name the dead’ [llotli, Abor. of 'J'nfi, p. 97]), may 
have hindered cannibalism. Their case cannot, 
thereloie, he alleged in j>roof of cannibalism’s being 
non-existent in primitive times when man was on 
then owm or a still lower level. Paheolitlnc man 
was already highei in cult me than they. All that 
can h(* said is that cannibalism is an occasional 
custom rathei than a fixed habit among the lowest 
races. 

The weakening of eannihal customs is seen in 
cases wheie tln‘ pisinle hut rarely take part, and 
the act is lestiicted, in a more or less formal 
manner, to the chief, king, or priest, as among 
the Araucaiiians, in A.slianti, Dahomey, and 
Cameroon, in the IMiilipjdne.s, Marquesas Islands, 
New Caledonia, and Sandwich and Society Islands, 
and in the N. American cannibal societie.s (see 
above). It is obvious that, where certain selected 
portions of the flesh have heen the special privilege 
of cliief or priest as a result of tiieir natural pro 
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eminence, when the cuHtom w»i8 tlyiii}' out among 
the people it would htill he kept up hy those 
privileged persons out of pride or as an honorific 
act. 'i hus the ej^e as the seat of the soul was 
eaten by the chief in New Zealand, the Society 
and Sandwich Islands, and in the Marquesas group, 
where, even after their conversion to Christianity, 
the priests kept the name of mmata^ ‘eye-eater’ 
(i^etourneau, op. rU. p. 2()H ; Taylor, N.Z., 1885, ch. 
xxi. ; VAnthrop. vi. 443; of. § X7), In New 
Zealand the priest ate the heart, and the warriors 
ate selected portions; the heart and entrails fell 
to the priests and his assistants in Kimbunda; to 
the chief in Kassan ie; to tlie bravest in the W. 
Indis Islands; in 'I’angale (Guinea) the Sultan 
received tlie breast; in Monbuttu (C. Africa) 
children ciijitured in war were reserved for kings; 
among the Shekiarn people of Senegal the fetish- 
iiriest received the liver as a tit-bit (§ 17; du 
Tertre, Ihst. g(^n. des Antilles, 1671, ii. 401; Andrec, 
p. 27 ; Schwcirifurth, op. cit. ii. 98 ; llergcmanii, 
j). 47). These selected portions would certainly 
continue to he oaten by the jiersons privileged to 
do so after the gcuieral custoni had ceased The 
same idea of privilege is seen where priest or chief 
eats iirst, and not till he has done so may the 
others take part in the feast. 

20. IVomen and cannihnlistn. ~ Women sometimes 
occupied a curious position in cannibalistic customs. 
While the head was occasionally regarded as a 
special jiortion, in soine places, ns in 'I'angale, it 
was considered the worst part, and was given to 
women to consume. This part was also given to 
women among the Wakhandi of W. Australia, and 
among the I’eak Kiver tribes of S. Australia. With 
several peoples women were not allowed to take 
part in the cannibalistic meal; it was tabu to them. 
We find this tabu existing anioni' the Maoris (with 
certain exceptions) and d’onga islanders, in J*'iji, 
and the Marquesas Islands; among theManjueinas, 
h’aiiH, Ba’ngalu, and liassanjo in Africa ; an<l in 
Nicaragua. Ghildien were forbidden to take part 
amonp; the Bas.sanje and Fans, and in the Manpiesas 
IsIaniVs; men not tatued could not take part in 
thc! last-mentioned place. 'I'he prohibition against 
women’s eating human flesh is doubtless nothing 
hut an instance <d that universal sexual tabu in con¬ 
nexion wilh eating which forbids men and women 
to eat together or to eat the same kind of food 
(see Crawley, Mystic Hose, ]>. 167 f.), and which is 
known to exist in most of the districts referred to. 
In the Solomon Islands women and children mu.st 
not be jiresent when the body is cut up, but a 
jiortion is sent to them {L’Anthrup. x. 402). 

A similar extension of the sexual tabu, which 
regards woman as potentially or actually dangerous 
to man, will ahso explain the fact that, while the 
flesh of men is freeiy eaten, that of women was 
abhorred or reparded as poisonous in New Zealand, 
with the Manjuemas, the Kashibos, in Nicaragua, 
and probably in other places where the custom has 
not been referred to by observers. It may also 
explain why women w^ere nfit eaten hy their 
relatives while men were, among the Derliikes, 
as rei>orted by Strabo (see § il). Fllsewhere the 
tabu does not exist, and certain parts of female 
flesh, brea.sts, hijis, etc., were regarded os tit-bits. 

21. Some cannibals, while eating freely of their 
own kind, or of black people, abhor the flesh of 
white men. The Tongans tnought it a wicked and 
dangerous practice, some Tongans having died after 
it; in the New Hebrides and New Caledonia it 
w an thought too salt; among the Fans it is thought 
to be poisonous, and other Negro cannibals dislike 
it; the Botocudos mutilated but did not eat the 
bodies of white men; certain Australian tribes 
also thought it salt, while it produced nausea 
(Mariner, Tonga Is., 1817, i. 321 ; Tumor, Polynesia, 


j p. 83 ; De Kochas, Bull. sor. d’Anthr. 1860, p. 414 ; 
Andrec, pj). 30, 88 ; LumhoItJ!, Among Cannibals, 
p. 273). 

iii. Present ranpe of cannibalism. — At the 
present time, cannibalism as a regular custom 
exists only among isolated S. American tribes, in 
West, Equatorial, and Central Africa, in Malaysia, 
some of the South Sea Islands (mainly in Melan¬ 
esia), and in Australia. Excluding Australia, it 
is thus confined to a belt of land extending to little 
more than 10“ N. and S. of the Equator. Beyond 
these regions, of which the worst is Central Africa, 
it occurs only through hunger, or in an attenuated 
form for magical or medical purposes. What have 
been the causes of this gradual weakening of a once 
extensive and probably world-wide custom ? In¬ 
creasing civilization has everywhere played its 
part, and this appears in the mythology of various 
peoples. Orpheus was held to have weaned the 
Greeks, Osins the Egyptians—cannibals in Neo¬ 
lithic times (see i. § 3)—and the divine Aioiria the 
Ainus, from their earlier cannibalism (Hor., 
Arspoet. 391; Diod, Sic. i. 14 ; Batchelor, Ainu and 
their Folk-lore, 1901, ji. 2). Even among .savage 
peoples may be noted an out-growing of or disgust 
at the custom, or an attempt to put it down on the 
part of chiefs or priests, often quite apart from 
outside influences. In several of the I’acilic Islands 
(llawaii, Tahiti) it was dying out at thc time of 
their liiscovery, and shame at the jiractice was 
ari.sing; in the Fiji Islands several pagan chiefs 
tried tostoji it but unsuccessfully, while Marquesan 
jiriests protested against it in the name of the gods ; 
among the American Indians the custom seems to 
have become mucli diminished through a grailual 
iiislike of it; in Africa among the southern tribes 
there was a general disgust at those who had 
relapsed into man-eating, and Mo.shesh tried to 
extirpate it; the Kiamba cult, with its practice 
of heiiiii-smoking, has uprooted it among some 
Central Afric-an tribes, e.g, the Tuschilange 
(Andree, pp. 61, 63; 'rurnbull. Travels, p. 294; 

oko, Evol. of Moral. 1878, i. 427 ; Wissmaim, Jm 
hinern Afrikas, p. 152). We must also note ti e 
])art which totemism has played in forbidding 
the eating of near relatives (see i. § 5). Animism, 
too, by lurthering the idea of the dignitj'^ of the 
soul, suggested also the idea of the dignity of 
the body which contained it, and thus may have 
had a certain influence in forbidding the eating 
of relatives Nvhere no stronger religious motive 
impelled to it. This is suggested by the fact that 
enemies are frequently eaten out of contemjit, and 
where this hapiiens relatives are seldom eaten 
(see ii. § i^). The presence of a higher civilization, 
ami especially of a higher religion, and the spread 
of commendal relations among lower races, have 
usually a beneficial effect in putting an end to 
ttiithropoiihagy. Even in the worst man-eating 
districts the feasts are frequently held in secret. 
The case of the Inca rule in Peru has already been 
considered (li. § 17). The higher ancient religions 
doubtless had similar cttects among the wild tribes 
of Asia. Muhammadanism has extirpated or re¬ 
duced the once universal cannibalism of the Negro 
tribes of North and East Africa, in Sumatra, and 
other parts of the Malay Archipelago, not only 
among those jirofessing it, but among other tribes 
bordering upon them. Christianity, together with 
other Eurojiean civilizing influences, has also put 
an end to it in many parts of S. America, in New 
Zealand, and many islands of the South Seas, once 
hotbeds of cannibalism, as well as in large tracts 
of the African continent. With the further spread 
of civilization and religion over the cannibalistic 
zone, there is little reason to doubt that the custom 
w’ill soon become little more than a memory. 

iv. Folk-lore survivals. — The former univer- 
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sality of ciannibalism iis HUggested by the existence 
of oc(;asional ritual practices, as well as of invths 
and Marchen among peoples who are scarcely if 
ever cannibals, and also among higher races who 
have long since abandoned cannibalism. Such 
things have descended from a time when they did 
practise it, or were borrowed by them from can- 
nibali.stic peoples at a time when they themselves 
were not far removed from the custom. 

1. Folk-custmn. — llartland hjis suggested by 
comparison of a large range of customs at funeral 
feasts, that such feasts may have replaced an earlier 
honorific eating of dead relatives. Especial links 
of connexion are eating the food across the corpse 
(Hlngland), on the table where the dead has lain 
(Abruzzi), or at the grave (ancient (ireeks and 
Romans, Albania); the use of special food, e.g. 
corpse-cakes (Bavaria), or some form of pulse 
which is often identified in folk-belief with human 
flesh (France, Italy ; cf. Pliny, xviii. 30); the im¬ 
pression of a human form on the cakes (Albania; 
cf. .sAveetmoats stamped with images of skulls, etc., 
eaten in Italy on All Souls’ Day; the custom is 
called ‘ eating the dead ’); the use of pious excla¬ 
mations while eating, or of (ionversation about the 
virtues of the decease<l ; the idea that the corpse- 
cake actually contains the virtues and strength of 
the deceased through the dough having been laid 
on his body (Bavaria); the custom of the ‘ sin-eater ’ 

—some person eating food which had been placed in 
<*ontact with the dead, thus becoming responsible 
for his sins (Wales; cf. .sijiiilar praclice.s in India). 
Although in some c-ascs these feasts are also sur¬ 
vivals of earlier feasts in which part of the food 
was laid out for the dead, the idea of communion 
with the dead runs through all of them, and 
the various points noted are certainly suggestive 
of an earlier eating of the dead (Hartland, Legend 
of Perseus, 1895, ii. 287 f. ; Gomme, Ethnol, in 
Folklore, 1892, p. 116 fV.), 

2 . Mytlis. — Even a cultured people like the 
Greek.s had myths which prove that in some far 
distant time their ancestors had been cannibals. 
It has already been seen that orgiastic, cannibalism 
and ritual survival existed even down to late times. 
The saga of Tantalus and his descendants is a curi¬ 
ous instance of persistent (cannibalism. He, wish¬ 
ing to test the knowledge of the gods, set Isifore 
them his son Pelops Avhom he had slain, but all of 
tliem save Demeter refused the ghastly meal. 
Ijater, l\;lo])s’ son, Thyestes, having debauched his 
brother’s wife, hail two chil(lren by her ; these his 
brother killed and served U]) to him. A like 
punishment befell Tcreus, who unwittingly ate his 
son Itys, Athenmus preserves a story of the 
glutton Cambleta, king of the Lydians, who cut 
his wife to pieces and ate her, while in the Odysf^ry 
the Polyphemus saga of man-eating giants dwell¬ 
ing in (’raviis is itself suggestive of the quaternary 
cave-dwelling cannibals. Here, too, the cannibal¬ 
ism of gods and semi-divine beings was told of in 
myth. Pindar (01. Odes, i.) refuses to tell the 
tale of the cannibalism of the blessed gods, but 
•others were less discreet. The myth of Cronus 
swallowing his children was well known, and has 
been compared with similar ‘ swalloAv ’ myths from 
all parts of the world which attribute a like action 
to ilivinities, human beings, and sometimes ani¬ 
mals. Though some of these may be Nature-myths 
—the heavenly bodies appearing to swallow their 
children, the stars—they were obviously suggested 
in a cannibalistic age. The eating of children was 
also attributed to Lamia, the prototype of the 
Lamiee of ancient and modern Greece, also can¬ 
nibals. The human sacrifices to Zeus Lyijteus on 
Mt. Lyemuin (Pans. viii. 38. 6) had given rise to a 
cannilialistic myth. That the sacrifice had arisen 
at a time when the god was supposed to eat the 


. ictini is clear from the myth of Lycaon’s setting 
human food before Zeus, while the belief that 
tho.se who tasted part of the sacrifice were changed 
to wolves implies a former cannibalistic banquet. 
Such local titles of Zeus as Laphystius (according 
to Suidas, ‘the glutton’), or of Dionysus as ‘the 
raw-eater,’ are doubtless explainable through 
human sacrifices which the gods were supposed 
to devour, just as, among the Polynesians, tiie god 
Tane was called ‘ the man-eater,’ and his teeth 
were stained with the blood of his victims ((iill. 
pji. 30, 263). Finally, the mytli of Dionysus, slain 
and eaten by the I’ltans, though it may be eetio- 
logical, explaining the origin of the Dionysiac 
rites, none the less reilects actual cannibalism 
among those who invented it. That this is true 
of all these myths is found by comparing them 
with precisely similar myths existing among actual 
cannibals. In I’olynesia, where human sacrifices 
were common, the gods were believed to eat the 
victims, if not actually, at least in essence, and the 
title ‘ man-eater ’ is aiiplied to some of the gods (as 
in (Jreece) in several of the islands. The gods were 
held to eat and digest the spirits of Uie dead, 
people of higher rank being eaten by the higher 
gods, and common people by a deity in the shape of 
a bird, in which form also the gods ate the human 
sacrificial victims (Ellis, Pol. lies., 1830, i. 396f.). 
The mythology is full of these accounts, and in 
one myth we hear of the escape of the hero Ngaru 
from the oven of the hag Mini, queen of Hades, 
who cooked and ate her victims jirecisely in the 
manner of the cannibal ogies of bhiropean 
((Jill, Mytlis and Hoiufs of the Panfe, n. 229). In 
the Marquesas Islands the chiefs, as uescendants 
of gods, had a right to select portions of the humoji 
victims—the ‘food of the gods’ (L'Anthrop. vi. 
443). Such divine eating of huinnn victims is also 
shown wherever at a cannibal least, as in Fiji, 
part of the slam is first offered to the gods. Among 
the ancient (’elts the Morrigu, or goiJdess of war, 
and her attendants wiire believed to feast on the 
slain ; while the Greeks held that a demon in 
Hades called Kurynomos gnawed the flesh of the 
dead (Pans. x. 28. 4). Similar myths also linger on 
among low races who have more or less abandoned 
cannibali.sni, as well as among some who still 
practise it. The Mintira of the Malay yieninsuhi 
and the Ilos of N.E. India have myths in which 
the sun and moon are conceived of as human, 
and as devouring their children the stars (Tylor, 
Prim. Cult. i. 356 ; for other instaiu'cs, see Lang, 
Myth, liitual,and lieligion'*, 1899, i. 130, and 
and Myth'^, 1893, p. 53 f.). The Malays think that 
the badi of a deail man feeds on the soul (or liver) 
of the living, while certain sea-spirits feed entirely 
on ilead men (Fuse. Malay. Anthrop. i. 81, 101). 
A mythical being among the Eskimos is called 
Erdlaveersissok, ‘ the entrail-seizer.’ She resides 
on the w'ay to the moon, and takes out the entrails 
of all whom she can make laugh ; while akin to 
the myth of the Polynesian gods is that of a god 
who devours the bowels of the ghosts (Rink, Tales 
and Traditions of the Eskimo, p. 48). 'I’lie Haida.*- 
think that the god of the clouds .seeks human victims 
on days when the clouds are Ioav ; any one caught 
out on sxich a day dies in six months to furnish a 
meal for this goil. He draws out the man’s spirit, 
and then sends it to fetch his body to be eaten. 
If the spirit refuses, it is eaten, and, in consequence, 
is annihilated (Harri.son, ./.d/xxi. 16, 18). 

Folk-lore. — In the various horrible man- 
eating ogles of laces avIio have abandoned can¬ 
nibalism Avc may see memories of earlier cannibal¬ 
istic practices. They iepresent the man-eating gods 
of earlier iiaganism, now appearing as demons, or 
they reflect later opinion of man-eating ancestors, 
or they may have been suggested by hostile races 
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who devoumJ t-licir piisoiuMH aiul iiifuJe wur on 
non - <;iinnil»;ilisti(‘ and 

Rakshasjs or \'aks of llic K-isf, Hu* <’\rlo|i.s, 
Drakuh, and o;,nes of I'.uiojMsui Murr/irji, tlie 
Uraek Lamnn, ami lln* IJjj'-'-mn li!il)a-Ya;ia are 
loini'' air llir daik shadows of 

actual caniuhals ol aii cailicr fiinc, and arc paral¬ 
leled hy nioic ncaiJ\ human foiins in the lolk-tales 
of lower I act's wlio aic tlu'niselves, oi wliti live 
arnoti;/, cannihals. Otlu'i dark lij'ures of lolk-lore 
have alst) hccn, in part a,t least, snj^^estetl hy eailier 
cannihahsm N'amjuics, dtiad jicople come to life 
H^ain who suck the hiood of the living, aie mainly 
beJicvetl in hy the Slavs, (lelts, and Scamlinavians ; 
hut a siiiiilai htung occurs in Negro V'audoux he- 
Jief. the olKjtiing, juobahJy, of the West Alncan 
rnnitjfint, a st'll-it'surreeted liuniati ht'iiig, thirst¬ 
ing )oi human lilood ; and among the jMelaiiesians 
who heheve in the Talanmui, the soul of a living 
pel son which goes out to eat the dead—a reversal 
oi the usual \’ann>ire helicf. The (Ihoulsof Arah 
belief have a eertaiii reseinhlanee to Vampires; they 
aie demons who take various forms ami eat the 
(h'ad, or aie simply eaniiihals. The W»*rwolf, also, 
a human heing, witeh oi w'izartl, or their victim, 
who takes tdie form of a wolf oi some otlier animal 
ami eats human beings, is fu'ijmmtiy connected 
wdtli tlie Vamyiire in folk-belief, and Its existeuice 
as a sujierstitioii is also largely ilue to cannibalism. 
The belief is an early one, and was known in 
classical (lilies; it is found in all Eunipcan coun¬ 
tries, HH well as 111 India, (>hiiia, Mabiysia, Africa, 
and N and S Ameiica. S(‘e the ai tides Vampiiik, 
Ly<' w’THTM)!'^, and cf. the Australian lielief tliat 
Hoiceiers {htnfl-yixs) can invisibly enter tbeii 
victims and eonsuine their tlesh (Grey, Jourvnh, 
1S41, 11 

4. Marchen wliieli contain a caiiiiibahstie eyusode 
miiy he divided into delinil.c classes- (I) Tliose 111 
winch a man-eating ogre, demon, or wdteh is out¬ 
witted in various ways by the liero be intends Ui 
eat (Odysseus and the* Cyclops, Hansel and Gretliel, 
and Mully Whupjiie tynes). 'riiere are countless 
Knrojioan variants of this tale, as w'ell as Lapp, 
Kiighiz, Imlian, I’cisian, Kaieii, Ainu, Kskinm, 
Malagasy, E Atiican, American Indian, and 
Melamisian variants.--(2) Those in whudi a person, 
w ill) is married to a ('aiiiiibalistic husband or wdfe of 
another tribe, 01 who has falhiii into the dutches 
of such a tribe iiion* or less human, escapes. 
This version i-- louid among the Ivatirs, Eskimos, 
(^liinese, .laoaiiese, AiiuMican Indians, and Mala¬ 
gasy, as well as in civilized Euiojicaii and A.siatic 
la,mis. Both das.ses are eviilcntly the rellexion 
of an actual stale of things, viz. of the horror 
wdth w’hicli a race wliicli had given u]> can- 
nihabsm would look ujion others still caiinilials 
with wdioiii they were 111 actual contact or bad 
been so traditionally. Where such tales occur 
among the lower races the cannihals have human 
traits, but, advancing higher, we iind tliciii be¬ 
coming less and leH.s liuman, till finally the ogre 
uoper i.s arrived at. Actual instances of .such 
ei'lings of fear and liorroi at neighbouring can- 
nilial races causing tlieiii to be regarded with vari¬ 
ous lejuilsive tiaifs are found, f.g., among the 
I'’.-^kitmis w'ith resoect to the American Indians, 
w hoiu they call Irtklly, cannihals w'ith dogs’ hea<ls; 
among AtVi can tribes wdth ies]>ect to their man- 
eating muglibours ; among the Savage Islanders 
wdtii lespect to the Tongans. The same order of 
facts nmierlies the charges brought, e.17., by Greeks 
against most liai hai ians; by Ilindns against the 
‘goat-nosed’ Tuianians; by jiagans against Jew's 
ami jiriiuitive (^hi istians; in mediawal times against 
'reniplars and Jew s, in modern times against gipsies 
and (in Russia) the Jew's.—(3) In another class of 
Marrhf'n, a.s well as in actual ftdk-belief, witches 


Ijgiire as camiiDais, .sie,aiing newooin oaoes 01 
enlicnig away ohlor children to eat tbe.ni eitluir 
tiiv:itd> tn at the Sabbat. In 'J’eutonic hinds this 
►elief sei'iiis t'O have heiui e-'pecially strong; the 
folk-talk's aie full of descriptions o'i cannibalistic 
witches (cf. (liiniiu, Truf. Myth IhSl, 1625 ); and 
at witch trials tlic cliaige ot cannibalism was com¬ 
monly imulc. 'I'lie Russian Baba-Yaga is also a 
carniibalistic W'ltch, wlio steals, cotdvs, and eats hei 
v'letims, and has her house ornamented with skull 
ami liones — a fuMimint jinictiee among savage 
eanuilials ; and the same is tiueol the (beek strigxr, 
mysfi'imus Avonien who sw'oop down as birds on 
then sleeping victims and suck their blood 01 
devour Mmm. It is po.ssible that the meducval 
W'ltch may ha\ e succi'cdcd to the inheritance of 
earlici pagan priest c.s.ses who pre.sided ovei tlic 
orgiastic rites ol a goddess of fmtility to wdioiu 
children were sacrilieed and afterwards eaten. The 
great moitality among children in tlie Middle 
Age.s, and the lact that iiiiihvives w'ere frerpieiitly 
accused of witcheiafi ami held responsible for caus¬ 
ing the death of chihlicn foi sinist.ci ends, would all 
serve to strengt hen tlie trailit ional stoiiesot witf.h- 
cannibalisni. Riderenee has already been imule to 
ca.ses of actual anthrojtopliagy in mediicval times, 
hut it is probable tliat the tiadition of eailier eaii- 
nihalisiu, (yiiite as much as these, caused the geneial 
belief and led to the condemnation in the Salic 
Law ol w'itclies w’lio eat men for magical pui poses. 
Pieces of a corpse w'ere, liowever, actually um'iI in 
w'itch-magic, lis among the Anstialians and (>tlieis. 
— ( 4 ) A frequent incident in Murvhim is that, oi 
the child being sent out by tlie jiaienl. to be killed, 
while the assassin is onlered to bung back the 
victim’s heart, liver, etc. Out of ]iily he slays 
.some animal instead, and the parentis frequently 
lejuesented as eating it iimler the iinjiression that 
It IS tlie < liihl’s. (Irimm’s story of Snow-White is 
a typical iiistance. Heie we may see a icmmi-- 
cence of tlie piaclici' of eating heart, liver, etc., in 
ordei to acfiuire the stiengtli or soul of then 
owner.—( 5 ) In some (.'imlerellii tales the iiiotiier of 
the heroine is changed to a beast by the second 
wife, slain, and eaten ; tlie ilaugliter reluscs to eat, 
knowing that it is her luotlier. But in Greek and 
Dalmatian variants the jealous ehler daughters 
Kill and eat their iiiotlier, the youngest again re- 
liismg. Is tlicie here some confused memory of 
actual parent-eat,ing as well as of an early rule for¬ 
bidding the eating of one’s ow'n kin ? (The stories 
will ]»c loiiiid in Miss Cox, CinderelUi, 1893 .)— 
(6) Two other well-deliued groups of tales cxbiliit 
cannibalism as a jierverted taste. The first of 
these IS the story of the mother who kills her child 
and .sends it cooked to the father (Grimm’s story 
of the Juniper-Tree, common in Europe, and with 
a Malagasy variant); in the second the interest 
circles rmind a person—frequently a woman—w'ho 
suddenly l»eeomes a cannibal, ana w'ill thenceforth 
be contented with nothing hut human llesh. 
Of this story there are versions from all parts of 
the w'orld. Both groups reflect what has been 
frequently seen in actual practice—the lajise into 
the customs of tlio savage pa.st tbruiigh desire or 
during lamiiie.—( 7 ) Lastly, fairies were sometimes 
believed to eat ehildre.n w'hoiii they stole or in¬ 
veigled lr<»tn their piuents, e.g. in W^elsh folk-lore. 
Rhys {(Uiltic Folklore, 1901 , ii. 694 ) is inclined to 
equate these with the man-eating Atecotti ; and, 
so far os fairies reflect an early race, this may be 
k'diTect. 

5. Myth'f of the origin of cannibalism .—In a few 
cases such myths are found among actual cannibal¬ 
istic peonies. The Mesayas aay that in early 
times a band of their hungry ancestors found a 
Umanu asleep, and killed and ate him. A bird 
told this to the Umanas. Hence arose endlesti 
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feuds in whicdt all prisoners were slain and eaten 
(Marcoy, in Tour du Monde, xv. 135). The I’lipis 
ascribe the origin of cannibalism to the murder of 
a youth, whose mother rushed upon one of the mur¬ 
derers, bit a j)iece out of his slioulder, and ate it. 
He showed the wound to his people, wdio forthwith 
be^an to eat the llesh of enemies (Andree, p. 84, 
citing rigafetta). The Fijians say that the coming 
of cannibalism took place through their ancestors 
eating, instead of burying, king Tue Dreketi, lest 
he should rise again. Hence arose the eating of 
enemies in battle, a story which suggests the ani¬ 
mistic motive of destroying the soul (Bergemann, 
p. 34). In New Zealand, as with the Tunis, the 
origin is ascribed to the first murder, ilauriki 
killed llot.ua, and Hotua’s friends killed Ilauriki 
and his friends. They presented Ilauriki’s heart 
to the high jiriest, wdio ate it, after which all 
feasted on the body. The blood of his friends was 
offered to the gods, wfiile the bodies were cooked 
and eaten (White, Anr. Hist, of the Mauri, 1887-89, 
i. 43). Tt is remaikable how the consciousness of 
cannibalism as a \ iolent act runs through these tales, 
only one of which speaks of hunger as the motive. 

A curious myth, jierhaps hinting at early 
Iranian cannibalism, occurs m the Persian Bundu- 
hii (West’s Pah. Texts, pt. i., SBE vol. v.), regard¬ 
ing the first human pair, Masliya and Masliydi, 
to whom two childnui were iKirn, and who ‘out 
of tenderness for offspring ’ devoured fliem. This 
‘ tenderne.ss ’ was then taken from them by 
Ahharmazd. This eating of their children is evi¬ 
dently regarded as part of their ‘fall.’ 

LiTKRATUiiK.—R. Andree, T)xe Anthropophagu, Leipzig, 1887 ; 
P. Bergemann, Verbrettung der Anthntpvphagxe, Kunzlau, 
1893; H. Gaidoz, articles in Miluaine, vol. in., T’arw, 1886- 
1887; A. Lang^, Introduction to Perraull/s Popular Tales, 
Oxford, 1888; Sir T. Lubbock (Lord Avebury), Prehutone 
Times\ liondon, 1878; J. A. MacCulloch, T?ie Childhood of 
Fiction, ch. X. (‘Cannibalism tn Marchen'), London, 1006 ; R. S. 
Steinmetz, F.ndokannibahsmua, Yienna, 1896, A. Sutherland, 
Origin and Growth of the Moral Instinct, vol i., London, 1898; 
E. B. Tylor, Early Uistory of Mankind'', London, 1878, and 
art. ‘ Cannihahsin ’ in Encyelopmlia Hritanntca**. 

J. A. MacCulloch. 

CANON (Buddhist).—See Literaturic (Bud¬ 
dhist). 

CANON (Christian).—See Biislb. 

CANONIZATION. —The earlier part of this 
subject is dealt wdih in the article Beatification. 
The cult of martyrs and of jiersons eminent for 
their virtues goes back to very early times, and 
began in jHijiular reverence, which came be 
authorized by bishojis or by local councils. But 
the history of the process of veneration took a 
different course in East and West. It will be 
necessary, therefore, to tieat separately of the 
Western and Eastern Churches. 

I. The West.—Canonization, while it was not 
distinguished from heatitication, remained for a 
long time in the jiower of the local episcopate. 
It is asserted as at least probable, by Ferraris 
{Prompta Bibliotheca, Koine, ]7()6, t. vii.), that 
Leo in. in 804 began the rule of requiring the 
submission of a name to the Pope; but the letter 
he refers to is jirohahly not authentic. (The 
matter is further discussed in Benedict XIV., dc 
Servorum Dei beatijicatione, etc., Koine, 1787, t. i. 
lib. i. cap. 7.) It is also stated that the rule was 
begun by Jolin XV. in the case of St. Udalric, in 
993 {MGH iv. 377-4‘28). There is no doubt that 
at the beginning of the l‘2th (;ont. Urban II., 
Calixtus II., and Eugenius III. claimed that the 
power could not be exercised by bishops, but that 
cases, if not decided by the Popes themselvos, 
should be submitted to councils, and, if possible, 
general couimils. Eugenius III. liimself canonized 
the Emperor Henry Ii., and Alexander III. conou- 
voL. III.—14 


ized Edward the Confessor, St. Thomas of Canter¬ 
bury, St. Bernard of Clairvaux, and others (see 
Benedict XIV., op. cit. lib. i. cap. viii. and cap. x.). 
A decree of Alexander ill. in 1170 (see art. BEATI¬ 
FICATION) reserves the right to tlie Koinan Sec 
Some maintain that this is a new departure ; otheis 
see in it merely a formal declaration of ancient 
custom and right. But Benedict XI v. shows stroiip 
rca.son to believe (as is indeed natural) that the local 
eniscepate could never cause veneration throughout 
tne Catholic Church (op. cit. lib. i. cap. x.). The 
exercise of the power locally by bishojis remaimid, 
however, untouched till at least that date (cf. 
AS, Julii, i, 587; dunii, vii, 556). The decree of 
Alexander III, was renewed by Innocent III. in 1210 
{Decretal, lib, lii, tit. xlv. cap. ii.) ; hut it was 
some time before it became nilly effective, local 
veneration and jiopular ‘ canonization ’ continuing 
in some parts of Europe tdl a much later date 
(instances are the ease of Simon de Moritfort, for 
whom an olliee was written, and uliose venera¬ 
tion, though condemned by the Pojies, was long un- 
8 n})i)re 8 sed [cf. ‘Dictum (le Kenilworth,’ ch. 8 , in 
Stubbs, Select Charters, 1895, Carmen de bello Lew- 
ensi, ed. Kingsford, 1890, and Halliuell, Miracula 
Simon is, 1840]; and of Thomas of Lancaster [cf. 
Anecdota ex codicibus haffiographins J. (Jiclemnn^, 
189.5, pp. 80-100]). Indeed, it was not until the 
decree of Urban VIIL, duly 5, 16.'{4, that the whole 
irocesR was finally and aulhoritatnely declared to 
ndong to the Koinan pontiff, t/o the exclusion of 
every other jierson or power whatever. J^'rom this 
date we find canonization to be re<*()gnized as a 
formal act of the Po]>e, giving a definitive sentcnc. 
by wiiich the name of a person who had been beati¬ 
fied is jilaced in the laiiKs of the saints, as already 
having entered into the bliss of heaven, and his 
memory is l-o be celebrated on a given day tlirough- 
out the whole Cluircb. Churches and altars may 
be erected fieely in his name (Benedict XIV., op. cit. 
lib, i. cap. xxxix. ID). 

As in the case of Beatification {q.v.), there is a 
distinction between formal and equivalent or euui- 
pollent canonization. Urban Vlll. licclared tliat 
the formal process should not prejudice the case of 
those who w’ere already the objects of a general 
cult arising from gene.ral consent-, immemorial cus¬ 
tom, the tCHtimoiiY of the lathers, or the tacit 
consent of the Holy 8 ee. Such cases were from 
time tt> time legalized without the long formal 
irocess (Benedict XIV., op. cit. lib. i. cap. xli. 4). 
’rominent cases are those of St. Wenceslas of 
Bohemia {ob. 929), whose equipollent canoniza¬ 
tion dates from 1729 ; St. Komwald [ob. 1027, cun. 
1595); St, Stephen of Hungary (o/v. 1038, can. 1686); 
Cregory VII. (ob. 1085, can. 1728); St. Margaret of 
Scotland [ob. 1093, can. 1691); and there are many 
others. Under the class of equipollent canoniza¬ 
tions come also all those of infants (among them 
a number of those, such as St. Simon of Trent, 
St. Hugh of Lincoln, and St. William of Norwich, 
who were supposed to have been murdered by 
Jews), because they are not martyrs in will (Bene¬ 
dict XIV., op. cit. lib. iii. cap. xvi. n, 6 ). A remark¬ 
able ca.se is that of Charles the Ureat, canonized 
by the anti-Pope I’ascal III., but aceejited by the 
lloly See (cf. art. Beatification and AS, Jan., 
iii. 490, 503). 

In formal canonizations it is claimed that the 
Pope is infallible (the matter is discussed at length 
in Vacant and Mangenot, Dirt ion naire de thfologie 
cutholique, fasc. xv., Paris, 1905, col. 1640-1642), 
but that it is ‘ not of divine faith but of ecclesias¬ 
tical faith ’ that the person canonized is alreadj'^ in 
lieaven [Salin-anticensis Cursus theolog., t, xvii., 
‘dc Fide theologia,’ Paris, 1870-81, xi. 275). 

The actual process of canonization in the Koinau 
Church may now be briefly sketched. The growth 
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of the }>reH(jut syHtem Ih traeed in Ihniediet XIV. 
{ov. cit. lib. i. cap. x\. xxiii. ; lib. ii. cap. xxxv.). 
The tirsl, stej) is a pniilio .slatenient by the ordinary 
of a jiarticular [dace of the juiblic repird for the 
)erHon in ^juii-.tion. This is billowed by a prohi- 
litiori of public veneration The bishop then con¬ 
siders, with ovidem-e of lopute and of miracles, 
the claim for jiublic venciation, and if satisfied 
transinitB it to IJoiiie. If the sentence of the 
ordinary is apjiroved by the Sacred Conj^regation 
of Kites, the wiitiiies of the person are aiilmiitted 
to a riji^oroiis exaini.nation with a view to discover¬ 
ing if there is any taint, however small, of heresy 
or unsound leaching. This is the woik of .several 
theologians, working separately, and a report is sul»- 
mitltui to the cardinal whom the Pope has charged 
with the preliminary investigations. Thi.s report 
IS .submitted to the Sacred Congregation. The 
advocate of the cause, if the decision is favourable, 
then sends a formal petition, through the Sacred 
Congregation, to the Po[ie. If the Po[»e agrees to 
the continuance of the jiroce.ss, he writes placet on 
the petition, the person whose case is submitted 
receives the title of ‘ venerable,’ as one whose 
public fame is saintly, and the formal introduction 
of the cau.se takes [dace. The commission visits 
the scenes of the life and miracles, and collects 
and tests evidence, whic.h is again examined by 
the Sacred (congregation. Evidence need not he 
oral or documentary : for exaiiijde, at the beatifi¬ 
cation of the ‘ English Martyrs’ by Leo XIII., Dec. 
211, lS8t), the evidence of a hook of engravings, 
showing that in some frescoes, long destroyed, in 
the Church of the English College at Rome, they 
were placed among canonized saints, was regarded 
as justifying equipollent beatilication (Dorn Rede 
Camm, Lioes of the English Martyrs, London, 1904, 
1 . xvifL). Three sessions are necessary for the 
discussion of the virtue and miracles of the person, 
the third of wliich takes place in the Vatican, 
uiuler the niesuleney of the I’ope. 'I’he case is 
argued by the jio.stulator and the [ironioter of the 
faith, and if the decision is favourable the Pope 
Lssues a decree of beatification. 

Before the process of canonization is opened, it 
is neces.sary to submit evidence of miracles since 
beatilication was acceiited by the Congregation of 
Rites. The Pope again issues a coinmi.s.sion, and 
there is a local examination as before, followed by 
a triple session of the Sacred Congregation ; and 
afterwards in three consistories, separated by some 
lapse ot time, but not interrupted by a vacancy of 
the Pa[ial See. The question is then submitted to 
the whole college of cardinals, to patriarchs, arch¬ 
bishops, and bishops at Rome, and to bishops of 
the neighliourhood. A private meeting of the 
Sacred College is next consulted, and its assent 
is followed by a solemn and public consistory, in 
wliudi the claim is pleaded by a consistorial advo¬ 
cate. A third consistory then takes place, at 
which all jirclatcs present in Rome appear and 
give their advice to the Pope, the bishojm thus 
preserving their ancient rights (Benedict XIV., 
op. cit. lib. i. caj). xxxiv. n. 9). The Pope now 
names the day for the formal canonization, which 
since the end of the Great Schism lias always taken 
place in Rome. As a rule, several saints are canon¬ 
ized on the same day, and in the basilica of the 
Vatican. ’Ihe Pope iiiiuself completes the process 
of cjinonization by deidaring that the persons are 
saints, and that he inscribes their names on the 
roll of saints, and requires the Universal Church 
to celebrate their memory yearly on a fixed day 
(Benedict xiv., op. cit. lib. *i. cap. xxxvi.). 
A formal act is rcgistereil, the Te Deum is sung, 
and the Pope recitxis the names of the new 
saints in prayer. The canonization is now com¬ 
plete. 


A few words inny he added on the rationnli 
of caii<mizati<in. It is a recognition of the soli- 
daiity of the Church based on the doctrine ot 
the Communion of Saints. Originating in the 
fundamental liuman admiration for heroic virtue, 
it A\a.sada[>ted and develojied by the Church, undei 
continual [lopular pressure, till it became first a 
theological and then an eccle.siastical system. In 
its main principles it is rooted dec[) in universal 
feeling and au[)}iorted by continuous tradition in 
the Church. 'This applies to the ‘ unchanging 
East’ as well as to the West, and we may now 
trace the Eastern history of tlui subject. 

2 . The East—T)own to the lltli cent, the 
history of canonization follows on the same lines 
in the East as in the West. Local saints were 
elevated in pojuilar reverence, M'ere acciqited by 
bishops and councils, and were locally venerated ; 
but geographical barriers prevented much inter¬ 
change of tliis sentiment between East and West 
(see, however, the case of St. Maria Antiqua, Proc. 
of the Brit. School at Borne, vol. i.. No. I, London, 
1902 ; and the history of the veneration of St. Anne, 
whose cult probably reached the West from tlie 
Ea.st through the Cru.sades, is of considerable 
interest). In tlie greater part of the East the 
custom remained unaltered. The episcopate re¬ 
tained the authority to place the saint on the 
diptychs, and to sanction the (ireation and venera¬ 
tion of images (icons). In the sejiarated Churches 
(Armenian, Syrian, etc.) the same cmstoin was 
observed, with some local diflerenecs. In Russia, 
owing to the special hi.story of that Church, more 
significant diflererices occurred. At the present 
time tliree diatincT groups are recognized among 
those whose cult is permitted : (1) those venerated, 
by order of the supreme ec-cie.siastical authority, 
throughout the whole Russian Church ; (2) those 
whose cult is approved for a jiarticular part of the 
(-hurch, adistiict, a monastery, ora church ; and 
(3) those who are venerated by pojiular feeling, 
with tacit saniition of ecclesiastical authority, 
although not yet canonized. These classes to 
some extent corresjiond to those whom the Roman 
Church styles ‘canonized,’ * beatified,’ and ‘ vener¬ 
able.’ Tlie earliest Russian .saints, Boris and 
Glyeb, were inscribeil in the calendar within a 
.short time of their martyrdom (or political murder), 
and the i^irrmicle of Nestor (etl. Leger, Paris, 
1884) sliows that miracles were attributed to tliem, 
wliilc the chronicler Jacob, in describing the 
institiilion of theur festival, states that its formal 
institution, which was equivalent to canonization, 
was jireceded by a period of popular veneration 
and pilgrimage to the tomb to wliich their bodies 
had been translated ((iolubinski, //ist. of Canoni¬ 
zation of Saints'^, [i. 45 f.). In llOS, Theodosius 
Pecherski was admitted by all the bishops, it 
would seem (there was certainly a petition to 
that effect, through Svjatopolk, the ruler of the 
Russians), to commemoration in the Synodik 
throughout Russia {ih. p. 51) ; ue. his name was 
inserted in the list of .saints commemorated in the 
festal litia, sung at the end of vesiiers. There are 
other, but not numerous, instances which point to 
a general cult, before the Councils of 1647 and 1649 
under the patriarch Macarius. At those councils 
the list or saints universally venerated received 
large additions, and additions were made also to 
those whose local veneration was permitted. I’heHe 
‘canonisations en masse’ have been attributed to 
the new position of dignity which Mas assumed by 
the Russian Church when Ihe Mother (Jliurch fell 
under the domination of the Turks {Diet, de thtol. 
c.ath., fasc. xv., Paris, 1905, col. 1060); but the 
date hardly supports this vieiv, and the step was 
more likely due to the growing political strength 
of the monarchy and the sense of unity which it 
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diftnaed, ami to the eildrta for letorm which cnl- 
minated in the ‘Council of a hundred chapterB’ at 
Moscow in l.V)l. I'’roin ir)47 to 1721, when the 
new constitution of Peter the Great, the Moat 
Holy Synod, to<»k its hef^inninj^, there were only 
fifteen saints canonized for universal veneiafion, 
and since t hen there have ht:cn but six. It should 
he added that, duriue the peiiod of the aepaiation 
of the church of Kiev from that of Moscow (RoS- 
1085), 141 new saints were introduced into the 
calendar of the former. The number of saints 
uniA’crsally venerated (i.e., in a stiiet Western 
sense, canonized), therefoie, remains small; hut 
saints who are locally venerated have their own 
olliees, f*\stivals, veneration of lelics, and icons, 
d'he thiid class of persons venerated consists of 
tliose on the anniverHary of whose <leath stiecial 
services are said in ANliich their intercession is 
invoked. It is from this commemoration, it would 
n})ftear, that in almost every case the hi^ther steps 
in veneration have arisen (e.f. the (iase of the 
veneration of the martyrs John, Steplien, and 
Peter, killed hy pagan 'ratars, begun by Hermo- 
genes ot Kasan in 1592 [Goluhinski, op. rtf. p. 
272 ir.]. 

h'or canonization, the attribution of miracle to 
the person venerated, as well as peculiar sanctity 
of life, or martyrdom, is practically essentiai. 
The incormption of the body, on special inquiry, 
was also an imjiortant point in the evidence sub¬ 
mitted. 'I’his applies to the cases mentioned above, 
SS. Jioris and Gpyeb and 'Dieodosius Peclicrski ; 
but St-. Vlnilimir, the typical Slavonic hero and 
saint (972-1054), who was ‘canonized’ by the 
creation of his festival in 1240, Avas not declared 
to have Avrought miracles. It appears that the 
new saints ol 1547-49 were all designated as 
‘thaumaturges,’ and that miracles Avrought by 
their intercession A\ere regaided as the evidence 
of their sanctity. In 1690, aaIicii a|>plication aaus 
made for the canonization of Geniianus, one of 
the foumleisof the monasicryof Sidovclz, it was 
answered that, besides the consent of the Czar and 
tlie Patriarch, a .s<‘veie inquiry establishing the 
h()liiie.ss and miracles of the person Avas necessary 
(ih. p. 428 f.). A further class of liiero-martyrs 
is, hoAvever, kuoAsii ; ami for admission to this 
miracles Avould not seem to he ne.cessary. 'I'he 
incorruiitihilily of the body, again, is not regarded 
as e.sseiitial to eaiioiiization, as has lieen foimally 
declared on tlu! canonization of St. Seraphim of 
Sarov in 19()|{, by the Metropolitan Antonins of 
St. Petersburg {Tfierkovrti/iff VirdomosH [official 
journal of the Synod], St. Pidershurg, Juno 28, 
19UIi). 'I’his is contrary (o the vieiv taken hy 
Ncctarius, Patriarch of .lenisalerii in 1682 (cf. 
Goluhinski, «/;. rit. p. 406 f.). 

'Flic right of canonization exercised by local 
bishops Avas generally, if not always, subject to 
the aaiiction of the M^ctropolitan {ih. p. 295). The 
Metropolitans also acted independently or with 
the Hupiiort of a synod, and up to 1547 these 
comniamied universal veneration on their oaatii 
authority. 'I'ho intervention, or sanction, of the 
Sovereign was, hoAvever, frequent if not essential 
(see the case of Svjatopolk in regard to St. Theo¬ 
dosius Pecherski, in Nestoi’s Cfiramrlr, ed. Keger, 
p. 228). Tlie canonization of 1547-49 was the Avork 
of the Metropolitan and the council of bishoi»s. 
After that the Metropolitan is again found ju-ting 
independently, as Avell as with the counsel of his 
synod, though the consent of the Patriarch ami 
tlie Czar seems to have been regarded as essential 
(cf. case of (iernianus of Solovetz above). At 
least from 1667, A\hcn a council insisted on an 
examination of the cause hy the assembled bishops, 
the linal decision was in the hands of the Patriarch, 
with the concurrence of his synod and of tlie Czar. 


A typical case is the canonization of Si, Aunc oi 
Kashin (oh. 1368), which was complctial in 1650 
(Goluliin.ski, op. cit. p. 167 f.). The ca.se is a very 
curious one in many respects, as the canonization 
was quashed hy tlie Patriarch Joachim in 1678. 
1‘Tom tlie time of Peter the Great, canonizations 
are is.sned formally by the Holy Synod, local 
veneration (or hoatification) being without any 
formal pioclamat.ion, though approved hy tlu* 
Synod. The process of canonization hegin.s Avith 
the submission of the cause by a bishop, Avitli 
testimony as to miracles, to the Holy Synod ; hut 
there arc c.\e(*plioiis w liere the petition has been 
begun hy civil authoiily. The Holy Synod tlien 
ajipoints a commission of investigation, which 
consider.s, inter nha, the state of the body and the 
evidence for miracles. ’Fhe inquiry as to the life 
of the peison is emhodied in a document issued 
after the canonization hy the Holy Synod, Avilli a 
vieAv to its public nsc in eominemoration.s. At the 
conelnsion of the inquiry the Holy Syiioil may 
decule to continue tlu; process immediately, or, a.s 
is more generally done, l-o defer it for about two 
years, and then to seek iurtlier cvideiua;. A 
further commission then repoits to the Holy 
Synod, which Issues a statement, snluuitted to the 
Imperial authority for samition, Avhich plaees the 
peusoii in the list of saints, and oiders an exposition 
of Ids relics, the eoni]»osition of an office, the 
creation of a festival, and the jmhlication of this 
decree for the instrnciion ot the fidthlul. This 
is folJoAverl, if possible, hy a translation ami venera¬ 
tion of the relics, with special solemuity, under 
the authority of the Holy Synod anil in the 
presence of some of the highest ])relatcs. Tt in¬ 
cludes the Final recitation ol special prayers foi 
the reiMKse of Hie soul of the saint, and for all 
tho.se A\ho have taken )»nrt in the ceremony. At 
the tiiiu* of the tran.slation a special olfice in 
honour of the saint is recited and the relics are 
e.xposed. From that moment prayers are no 
longer said for the soul ; his intercession is in¬ 
voked instead. The festival is prolonged, with 
sjiecial inus.s(*a and sermons, for several day.? : that 
of St. Sera]>him of Sarov lasted from .Inly 16 to 
July 21, 1903. 

■^I^he points in which Russian canonizations differ 
from those of the re.st of the Eastern Chuich are 
tlio.se involved in the position as.snmed hy the 
(’hristifiu SoA’ereign and hy the Holy Synod; 
throughout the rest of the Fast, where these 
s])ecial features do not exist, the ancient custom, 
which leaves the whole process in the hands of tlie 
bishops, still obtains. In the Roman Churcli tlie 
system is more complex and exact, and (lei>ends on 
tlie Papal authority. In the Anglican Ghurch, 
though churches have been dedicated in the names 
of modern persons of holy life, nothing apjiroaching 
to a custom of canonization exists. ’Fhc nearest 
ajiproach to it is the insertion of the name of 
Charles I., ‘ King and Martyr,’ in tlie calendar 
of the English Church by the authority of the 
CroAvn, the Convocations, and Parliament, and 
the comjulation of a special office, for use on Jan. 
30, which was removed from the Prayer Hook (by 
roy.al nnthority only) in 18.59. Protestant Cliurches 
have no parallel cirstorn. It may he ailded that, 
while canonizations tend to inerease in the Church 
of Rome, in the Eastern Church generally the 
ca.scs of additions to the list ol saints in modern 
times are rare. Though the Russian Church is 
perhaps becoming more gonerons in this regard, 
the Oithodox Church as a whole, and especially 
in Constantinople, is very chary of adding to the 
roll of those Avhom she /ormally declares to have 
attained to the higlie.st bliss, 

Litrrati'ur.— Benedict XIV., de Sertmum Dei beattficatimit 
et iieatonnn eanmuratwve, im ed , i voIb., Ilolotfiia, 17!U .'18, 
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completed in hi« Opera Omma, Veinci-, 17(>7 (the ed. iiHed tor 
ttie purpose of this art is that in Ifi voIiiiiich, Hoiuf, 1787-tt‘2), 
Ferraris, Prompta luhlwtheca rnjmnuu, I'ann, IHHt (another 
ed is Rome, 17<>(»). Gardelhni, Decretn authvnticn Kurrorum 
ritunm. Koine,1H5H-Utoi, Vacant and Mantrriiot, iJicttonnaire 
(if theoliHjif catholujuf, faso. \v., I’aris, J!«)r> Tliere is a lart;e 
number of earlier authoiities, Init praelieully all that the\ aa\ 
will he found sumniari/ed in the hookh ii.iined above On Kastern 
cunonizatiun, see Golubuiski, /.storm KannuiHiiten nratukh v 
ftiHHkm teerkm (‘llislon of the Canonization of Saints in the 
UusHian Chureh')”, Moscow, 19(1.‘{, which has a full hihlio 
(fra))h\ (pp .'t 10); Martinov, Amiue ecdetnastirvs tjr(rco- 
Hla>ucvt<, Krimselh, 180.1 On the rrtftiona/e of eariomzation ami 
some th( iiidj^ical doctrines involved, reference may he made to 
W. H Hutton, 7'/ic hi/lvmire of <'hristiaiiity iijHtn Nntumal 
('haractfi, eh {HI., IbO.lj, and A. C Headlam, The ’leachnnj 
of the HitiiStan Churrh, hondon, 1HI>7, with references tbcie 
jriveri Tlie writer’s I'rateful thanks are due to Mr \\. .1. Kirk- 
becli for nioyt valualde help in retfard to Russia 

W. H. IllJTTttN. 

CANON LAW. —See Law ((Janun), Imw 
(M uliiininiiulaii). 

CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. — See Crimes 

AND I'llNISHMI'.NT.S. 

CAPPADOCIAN THEOLOGY.— i. CKNERAL 
('llARACn.Ki.s'rics.—If i« only m a liiint<‘<l sense 
(hat Ate (iiti speak of n ‘ Ciijijiiuloeinn Tlieolojry.' 
'I'lu* teiin tloe.s not. denoD* a foinnil syst.eni of 
(loeirino, hut lejimsents in a moie geneial way 
the eontrihutionH to theology of three Christian 
leathers who were united by a coniiiion con¬ 
nexion witlj tlie (Miurcli in (’ap]>adocia, ainl 
who huiuf^dit to the defence of the (Miristian fnit.h 
the inspiiation of t.lie sunn* leli^ious ideals and 
the same int.ellectua] interests. 'I’he literary 
activity of the tliree (Cappadocians— Basil <>f 
Caesarea, his friend Greg^ory of Nazianzus, and 
Ills iirother Grepfory of Nyssa —covers the jieriod 
H(»2 HfM. It thus coincides with a momentous jieriod 
in tlie hisUiiy of the (Miurch. As champions of 
I, he Nicene causi* in the elosin<; yeais ot tlie 
stiu^^le with Arianism, the (’apjiadociaiis were 
the .succe.s.sors ol Al,hanasiu.s, and completod the 
victory ovei Arianism in the Last. Under thcii 
^^uidance the fresh (piestions which were cominjj; 
to the flout in Uieir turn*—tin' Divinity of the Holy 
Spirit and the formulation of the doctrine ot the 
'I'liiiity—received a .solution Af^ain, they woie 
called u]K)ii to deal witli the Christological con- 
tioversy in its earliei staj;e, as represented hy 
the teacliin^^ of Apolliuaiis; and here too tln*v 
rendered scrvice.H wlin-li prepared the w’uy foi 
later tlieolo<;ians. Jhit their place in the liistory 
of thouulit is due also to auol.her cause. They 
w’ere devoted students of Unveil, ami, like Ori^mn, 
they .soufrht to enJi.sf in the service of Christian 
theolokry the liest pliilosophi<‘al thought of their 
time, in order to piescnt. the Cliiistian faith to the 
culture of their a|?c in tlie form of a scientific 
theolo^^y. 'J'his dieam of ‘a league, lietween Kaitli 
arnl Seienee (llarnack) is shown in their pre.senta 
tion of the doc.t.i ine of the 'rrinity hy the help of 
eoncejitions deuved from the tlnmuht of Plato and 
Aristotle. Hut it a))]iears in other directions as 
w’ell, in the pnhlication hy Ha.sil and (irefjory of 
Na/.iaiizns of the Philtnulitt (a selection of extracfs 
fioin tin* wiiliiifisof Onp'ii), in the flexitemeron of 
Basil, above all in the three treatises of (iiej'ory 
of Ny.ssa, (ht the. Soul nvti ihr Jirsurrt'rtio?!, On the 
Making of Man, and the Catrehetteal Oration. 

The last-iiaiiiecl Father w'as a more thornuf'li^foiri^ atiideiit 
of Dra'cii than either of the other two. He traverscB alinoKt 
the whole field of prohleiiiH w'hich had been dealt with In 
OriKeii. and Beeks to pie.«(“nt the (Jhristian reli>;ion in relation 
to the i>lan of the Dniverse and human history. The queNtioiiK 
of w'lueh he treat.K include the provirlerioe of (Jod, the cieatioii 
of matter, the ori(;iii of the bouI and it^i relatioiiu to the body, 
the houn-e and nature of evil, the reBurrei'tion of the bo<iy, and 
the osehatolotrie.i' problem In this wa> he wa« the BucceSBOr 
Ot Orijfen, and the first Father after him who attemptecl to ereate 
a Bysteni of tliou^dit liaaed upon Christianity. In his speculative 
idealism he jroes heyutid Ori^ren in explaining awav matter. 


On the other hand, he iloes more justice than Oneeii to the 
seiiBuoiis Hule of thin;'H in lus assertion of the interdependence 
of spirit and matter in the eonstitution of man. And >e1, a(;am 
there is a strain of iiiysticism m his thou'jht, wdiich pves him 
a place m the line ot mystics between the* Alexandrians and 
iseudii-lhotiysius the Areopaj^ite (on (Jres'or.v’s nivsticisni see 
)iekam)i, live Gottesilehre a hi. Greq «. .N//i.k. ]> fluff.; Holl, 
AinphiliKhws von Ikoniurn, p 20.S fT ) Tins breadth of in¬ 
terest shows how many and vanoiis were the elements which 
he had incorporated from the thou^rht of his time 

AmoUkm feat me of t.hc (’ajijiadocians is the 
.sjiiiitnality <)f their rcli^jjious conc.cjitions. This 
a^aiii shows the influence of Ori|;en, and marks 
a jioint of contact with the best noii-(_"hristiari 
tliouKht of the time, which had been piofoundly 
influenced hy Nco-lMiitonism, 'I'lic Kingdom of 
Heaven, says Basil (Kp. 8 ), is ‘ t.lie contcmjilation 
of realitie.s.’ ‘This the Divine Scriptures call 
lilessedness. Tor “the Kinodoin of Heaven is 
within you." ’ ‘Likeness to C<id ’ is the j(oal set 
before man (Ba.sil, fie Sptr. Sand. i. ‘2, cf. ix. 23) 
Tlie iiiiaj^e of (iod is show n to ii.s in Christ hy tlie 
Holy Spirit, and thus throujih the Spirit and the 
Son man asc< nd.s to the Lat.hei {ih. xviii, 47). 
Thus their iliifcnec of the Divine unity is insjuied 
liy a reliKiou.s interest. 

•Sidi- In Hide with thii Hpirif.uality of conception there appears 
III (ircffory of N^vhh/i a fendciicv to realifliu, which is exhihitcil 
cHpei'iulh 111 hiH exjioHilioii of the redcnipfion through (Christ 
(Hce below) and in )iih laii^ruupe on the SacianieiilH In this 
ri'Bpcct he hIiowh the inlhienee of Methodiu.s. See the jiresent 
writ(>r’i> edition of the Catechetical Oration, Clumh. I'alriHtic 
Te\tH, p xx\ ft 

The interest of the (^apjiadociaiis in furthering 
the cause of spiiitnal rcli^don attracted them to 
the aseetii’ movement, in the Cliureli, renrescnteil 
hy inonastieisni, in Avhich the ape, sonj^iit to ex- 
j)reH.s its ideal of juactical piidy. Basil’s interest in 
monastn’ism, of wliieh he was the chief jiroinoter 
ami oi’Kani/er in the. Last, communicated itself 
to the two Ciej^orys, ami the wntinj^s of all tlnee 
aie afleeted by tlie iiseetie uleal, which linds its 
apolof^ist in (irej^oiy of Ny.s.sn. In his early work 
On I'trffinitg, a.scelicism is expounded as a philo- 
sojihy of life, and inteijin'ted as the detachment 
of heart which enables a man to enjoy the vision 
of the uncreated Beauty. 

The comicvion of Aiiiplnlochius, Up. of Iconiiiin, with the 
('u)>|uuiocians has been treated by K. Iloll (^1 j/ip/o/(ic/i/u.>» w. Ikon- 
nan) Mliile nmintainiiik^ their TriniUinan and (Ihrislologiciil 
floctnnes, Amphilochin.'' doi's not share their interest in 
Dnjjeii’s iihilosoplu or tluir B)>eculatne bent Rut as a 
p<»)»ular teacher he helped to Kivo curreney to the doctrinal 
tormulaH which took shufie anioni; the Cappadocians. 

ii. Sources of iXKTntiNE. i. Authority of 
Scripture — The snpieniaey of Holy Serijitnre w’a.s 
fully leeoonized hy the (lappadocians (see esp. 
Basil, (fc Fir/e 1 , Horn. adn. Cnlunin. SS. 'I'rin. 4). 
In their exei^esis they were iiiHucnced hy Oii^^en, 
tlioa/rli Basil was fully con.sciou.s of the danf'vrs 
of Drij^en’s alickcorical method (//ex. ix. 1 ), and 
often jirefers a strii'tly literal interpretation. In 
this icbjiect he lias jioints of contaid. with the 
sidiool of Antioel). (Jrce^ory of Nazianzus makes 
a moilcrate use of the allcpirieal method, w hich is 
defended at lenjiith hy (Iretiory of Nyssa (in Cant. 
[PC xliv. 756]), and more freely employed hy him 
than hy either of the other two. In tliis way he 
explained the eaily chujiter.s of Genesis (Or. 
Cat. v., viii.), w hile he deals (de Comm. Not. [PG 
\lv. 181]) with the (Tirynardfiaais (‘ accommodation ’) 
of the hiiij^naj^e of Scrijit.ure after the. manner of 
()rif;en. 

\l the time when tlie Capiiadocians wrote, the allefforical 
method was lieg-inninff to fall iimier suspicion ; and the contest 
with the Arians, who had been trained in the literal methods 
of the school of Antioch, showed the need of a more scientiflc 
treatment of Scrijiture, Even Ore^»-ory of Nyssa exjircMses 
his desire to adliero, wherever possihle, to the literal sense 
(llexaemcrtyn\PO xli\. 0.S), cf. in Cant f CO xliv. TMl)). in deal- 
Jiijt with the t 3 q>olo(jry of the Old Testament, Basil approxi¬ 
mates to the later leuchinir of the school of Antioch, and exhibits 
a reserve which is wanting to the more imaginative mind of 
Gregory of Nyssa. In other res)iect,H the Cappadocians show' a 
eonsmentious desire to liring out the full grammatical sense ot 
Scripture The\ appeal occasionall.v to the Hebrew, and they 
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qviote from other versions than the LXX See, further, Weiss, 
Die grossen Kaj>i>adocier . . . als Exegetcn (1872). 

2. Tradition. —Next to Scripture, tlje Cappa- 
douiann reco^^iize tlie inip<»rtance of tradition. 
’I'hey start from tlie Church tradition of their 
time (see Crej;. Naz. Or. xxxiii. 15; Creg. Nys.s. 
Ejt. Hi. ad Kuntnth. e.t Amhros. [EG xlvi. 1024]), and 
exhibit especially the inlluunce of the Creed of their 
local saint, (iregory Thaumaturgu.s (see below). 
In a passage of tlie de Spir. Sanct. (xxvii. (ki) 
Basil make.s a distinction between written and 
unwritten tiaditioii, and tdaiiiis for tlie latter an 
Apostolic origin. In one jiassage (Cr. xxxi. 25ff.) 
Griigory of Nazianzus assumes a gradual develop¬ 
ment in revelation, in order to explain the reticence 
of Sm ipture on the subject of the Holy Spirit. In 
another passage he profiounds the idea of a ‘ diwd- 
plina arcani ’ (Or. .\1. 45). 

iii. Thk Knowi.kdge of Cod.—T he Cappa 

docians are uiiauiinous in asserting the mysiciy 
of the Divine Being. ‘We know that lie exists, 
but of His essence (oucrfas) we cannot deny that 
we are ignorant’ (Cr<‘g. Nyss. cuntrn Kurtoimum 
[EG xlv. 933J; cf. Basil, Ep. 231). The wi iters of 
Scrijiture ‘ lead men, a.s by the hand, to the under¬ 
standing of the Divine nature making 

known to them the hart' grandiMir of the thought 
of Cod ; while the question of IIis essence (oiVtas), 
as one which it is impossible to giasp . . . they 
dismiss’ (ih. p. 945; et. Creg. Naz. Or. xxviii. 5, 
7, 17). But, tliongli the ‘being’ or ‘essence’of 
God IS unknowable, Cod may be knowm nnsliately 
by His eneigies ami ojierations (Basil, Ev. 231. ij, 
and 111 Creation those energies aie Iransiated into 
a language that we can undmstand (Ba.sil, adi\ 
Eujinm. 11 . 32). Basil escapes the dilemma pro¬ 
pounded b}'^ Kiinomius, that either man can know' 
the essence of (xod or he cannot know Cod at all, 
by maintaining Unit tlie incom|)h‘teness of our 
knoNvledge does not deprive it of trut h (Kp. ‘233. 2). 
The Universe exists to manliest tlie ('leator, and 
from the exhibition ol beauty and wisdom which 
it presents the mind is led to grasp by aiiah»gy the 
Divine Wisdom and the uncreated Beauty (Creg. 
Nyss de htja/dthwi qtti pnem. [E(r xhi. 181J). 
This habit oi seeing iilhnities and analogies between 
the visible and invisible woilds shows the inllueiice 
of Ongen and I’lato. It led the (’uppadocians to 
that pndound tlelight in natural scenery w'hich is 
characteristic ot their waitings (see esp. Basil, Hex. 
iii. 10, VI. 1 ; Creg. Naz. Or. xxviii.; Creg. Ny 8 .s. de 
In/ftniibus, Ep. 20 [EG xlvi. 181, 1079J. The same 
feature apjieais in I’lotinu.s). But it is especially 
in the human soul that we may find analogies to 
the (heator, for the soul is a mirror, which reflects 
tlie traits of its Divine archetyjie (Basil, He.r.. ix. 
(5; Creg. Nyss. de An. et lies. [EG xlvi. 4IJ, de 
Mortiiis [i 6 . p. 509]). Hence both Gregor\ s employ 
the psychology of human nature to illustrate the 
doctrine of tiie 'IViiiity (see below). The more 
complete knowledge of God, however, is unattain- 
a\)le w’ithout the light of faith, and in the Old 
'reslament this faith was still incomplete. The 
Law and the Prophets were like the ‘wdndow’ 
and the ‘ lattice ’ (Ca 2 "), which admitted only a 
ray of truth, whereas in the Incarnation the true 
light itself is revealed (Greg. Nyss. in Cant, horn, 
v. [EG xliv. 865]). 

iv. The Incarnation. — None of the Cappa¬ 
docians sets forth the purposes of the Incarnation so 
fully or so adequaltdy as Athanasius had done in 
his treatise On the Incarnation. In Basil the pre¬ 
dominant thought is the revelation to man of the 
iraa^e of God in Christ and the restoration of the 
Divine image in man (Epp. 236. 3, 38. 8 , de Spir. 
Sanct. ix. 23). In Gregory of Nazianzus the same 
conceptions appear, but the characteristic idea is 
the ‘deification’ (diuois, BtovPf 6e6p yepladou) of 


man in (hirist (see esp. Orr. i. 5, xxxix. 17, \1. 45. 
The same idea appeals in Basil ami Cicgory of 
Nyssa, and may be traced to the influcnee of 
earlier writer.^, c.ff. Otigen and Atliana.sius. See 
Harna(;k, Jli-d. oj Dopma, Eng. tr. iii, 164 n. 2). 
Gregory of Nyssa, while giving a ])lace to Isitl) 
these eoncejitioiis, develops the redemptive aspect 
of the Incarnation in a manner winch recalls the 
earlier treatment of Ironauis, although in its 
actual form it finds its closest parallel in the 
teaching of Melliodius (see alnive). 'Die purpose 
of the Incarnation was t-o arrest the jnoeess of 
dissolution in man’s nature, w'hieli W’as a lesult 
of sin. Death had been ordained after the Fall 
(the ‘coats of skin’ in Genesis represent this state 
of mortality. Or. Cat. \iii.) as a merciful provision 
for removing the evil which had been mingled 
w'ith man’s physical iiatiiri'. Christ assumed 
humanity as a whole (similarly Methodius), in 
order to knit together in an inseparable union 
the elements of human nature (t.e. body and soul) 
wliieli had been severed by death. His redemptive 
work accordingly vvas only eompleteil by His 
resurrection, through wliieii lie becomes a new 
principle of lile to all mankind (Or. lUit. \vi., xxxv.). 
This exposition exhibits tlu‘. realism which has 
been noticed alsive as a characteristic of sonn* 
parts of (Jregory’s teaching. 

a foruiiil trcatriieut of th(' bicai iiatfon, which rM'cii- 
pieH the larjrer purt ot his apolop*tic work, th« Calrclu-Iu-ul 
Oration, llis object in that treatme is lo siiow the rcanomible- 
ne.s.s ot a hr-lief in the ('hrietian )ch;.^ii>ii. lie adopts iiiaii.v of 
the ar^'uments of AihuiiiihiiiH, and appeals to the (ioH]iel hiKtor> 
and the rise of the Church as exhihiiiiiv the Divine jiower of 
ChristianiU. He juHtiUcH the idea of the liKyirniition hv an 
appeal to the iimnanenee of God in ensdion, and bj showing 
that the ]>Ian of redemption was eonsmtent with the uttrihutes 
ot Q<k 1, displaying at once Ihs lunvei, ri;;hk*onsneBK, wisdom, 
and goodneae. No external remedy would have sulheed, for 
man needed to be touched m order to be cured (xxvii ) The 
death of Ohrist was iieceHsan’ m order that Hih iissuinptinn 
of humanity nuKht he complete. For his fuller tieatment of 
t.he death of Glirist, nee below In the latter part of the 
treatise he hIiowh the relation of the SacramentR to the In- 
(‘arnation 

V. 'I'HE Doctrine OF TiiK TinNiTY.- Among the 
local iTilluenees wliieli helped to shaiie the tlieology 
of the (.’apjimloeiaris must be reekoncil the teaching 
to which currency had been given by the labours o) 
(Iregory Thaumaturgus. I’lie Cre.ed of Gregory (si‘e 
Hahn, Bildiotlirk der Si/mhole^, 1897, p. 253), which 
contains a clear assertion of the unity and eternity 
of the 'I’liree I’crsons of the 'rnnity, and closely 
associates the Holy Syiirit with the Son, appears to 
have formed the starting-jioint of the Cappadocian 
theologJan.s, and even to have mouldeii their lan¬ 
guage to somo extent (see Hull, Amphilorhins' von 
Ilconium, ]>. 117 IF. ; and cf. Basil, Ep. 204, ffe Spir. 
Sanct. xxix. 74; (Heg. Ny.ss. Vita Greg. Thnumnt. 
[EG xlvi. 912]). In the Creed of Nieiea they recog¬ 
nized a natural development of such teaching ami 
the starting-iKiint for the still lurtlier developments 
which were forced upon them by their opposition 
to the advanced Arian teaching of Kiiiiomius ant' 
by the controversy on the Holy Spirit, d’he coin- 
pleto vindicat/ion of the Deity of the Son and of 
the Holy Spirit was one part of the task which lay 
before them. The other was the settlement of the 
terminology in which these results were to be ex¬ 
pressed, the treatment of 1 he immanent relations 
of the three * Persons,’ and the manner of their cc 
existence in the one Divine Being. This lattei 
task, to which they were led by the need of giving 
.scientific precision to the results attained through 
the controversies of their time, constitutes their 
chief importance in the history of Christian theo¬ 
logy. (At the same time it marks an epoch in the 
history of thought as a serious attempt to grapple 
with the conceiition of personality.) The distinc¬ 
tion between the terms omia. and vTrbaraaii marks the 
starting-point of this later development. Currency 
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wa.s now ;;ivon, Jarj^c-ly lliiou^li t.li*-iiillucjici* of tlu* 
('aj|,pj)a(lo(iians, to tin* foiinula fua ou<Tia, rpeh viro- 
CTdaets, to (loiiot.i* tin* coomsI met* in tin* out* Divine 
of thiei* subsistenees or sjilicies of ooiisoious 
liein^’’ (‘ I’eisons’ in latei l(!iininolo<jry). 

In tills task of fonnnlatin*^' tin* iloctrine of tin*. 
Trinity, Basil was tin* pioneer. Tin* two (irei^orys 
ilepeini upon liim, t.lioni'li they advance beyond bini 
anti coni}»)t*l.(* liis woik. To Iia.sil is due, on the 
ane band, the delinition of the terms ovala anti 
vtrdaraais, and, on tin* ot her band, the bej::innin;^.s of 
the atl(*mpl to discover tin* cljaiacteristics (yvwpur- 
juira, tonbucna, ioinrrjTti) of tiaell ol tile iiTrotTraaen, 
and tin'll r<*lations to one another in t.be (nMlhead. 
In tin* lorniei task tin* other I,wo (kipjiatlociaii.s 
adxancc little ht*yond Basil. Jn the latt<*r they 
devtilop and eorn])lete his woik, e.sji<*cia,lly in re;;ard 
to tin* doctrine of the Holy Sjiirit. At the same 
time they were more alive than Basil apjiears to 
!ia\e been to the (lanpirs of tritln'ism, and tin'y 
tixhibit a str<m<Lrei interest in defendiiif^ the Unity 
of the Deity and in reliitinj; the ehai tre of 'rntheisni. 
Both oi them insist that the unity of the three 
B<*rHons is no more abstraction or penerie unity, 
riiat which constitutes it, the (.loilhead, is ideii- j 
tieal in ail three I’ersons. 'Pheie is one tiodhead 
m three subsistences or I’ersons. This unity was 
further secured by a diseussion of t he ‘ modes of 
being ’ (rpiroi virdp^ius) of the Son and of the Holy 
S]»irit. 'riie Father is the source of Deity, while 
(.he Son has a derived (iodhead (yerrTjTiSs, /ioroycrijs 
0e6i). The Holy Spirit ‘ jiroceeds ’ {^Kirof>a>erai) fi om 
the Father through the Son (5id rov vlov). Finally, j 
the idea of a irepixi^pvf^'-'' (‘co-inherence’) of the 
three Fersons was put forw'ard to exjiress their in- 
separabh* will and activity. These results were 
commended U» the thought of the time by an at- 
l.eni|it to show that the (lliristian doctrine ot the 
'ITinity w’as the mean betAveen .ludaism on the one 
hand and Uelleuism on the other (Basil and Gregory 
of Nyssa). ami an attempt Avas made to illustrate 
the immanent lelations of the three Persons and 
I, heir unity iii the (iodhead trom the analogy of 
human nature (Greg. Na/.., Greg. Myss.). 

'I'Ik* followiui; poiiitH (leHcrve uttentioii, oh illustratiriK the 
jiiii liculur contnl»nt,i(tii» to Mie doc.tnnt* of the Trinity iiiude by 
••aril ot the three Fatlierw 

Itaifit prepareii the wuv bv a careful <(i‘ituu*tion, ba-seU upon 
‘a popularized AriMtoteluinihiii' (Holl), of the ternih uixria and 
i/Trofl-rtttriv. The ti*rnj ouaia ‘ has the same n*)ati<)u to iWdoTatriv 
a» the coiumnn has to the particular ' It is ‘ coinnion, like pood- 
iiCHS or (lodheiul, or any similar uttrihute ; while vnacrraan is 
contemplated in the H|ie(*ial property of Fath<*rhood, Sonahip, or 
the power to sanctifv ’ (ii'p fiasil also contributed to the 

discussion of the relations of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, lie 
uses tin* tt*rm ‘ iiUMles of beinjj ’ (rpiiiroi iordpfeius , on the history 
of the expression and its use hy Basil and tirejj. Nyss. see Holl, 
Amphilochinit, p 240 ff.) to denote the manner of dert\ation of 
the Son and iJoly Spirit from the Father. The relations of the 
Father and the Son are e\j)re,s.sed In the terms irarpdrrif and 
vi6t7)v (less comiuonly dytvi'ryro^ and yrn/ip-ds) But he could not 
arrive at any conclusion os to the ‘mode of being’ of the Uoly 
Spirit, which he confessed to he ineffable (de SjAr. Sanct. xviii. 
4(1) The Holy Spirit is from God He is ul.so (*.alled the Spirit 
of Christ, IS‘attached to’(Jhrist and ‘intimately associated’ 
with Hun (de Sinr. Sa7ict. xvin. 46: rxmtra Sab. et Ar. [P(i 
XXXI. 601)]) Though Basil is not so com^erned as the two Ore- i 
gorys to defend the Unity, he is not wanting in clear 8t*t.e- 
meiits which show his mind on the subject. Ho rejects the 
terms ‘like’ and ‘unlike’as applied to the Son, and main¬ 
tains the identity of nature (ravroTTjra rris (fiva-eut) and one¬ 
ness of being (bfioova-ioi') of the FaLhei and the Son (Ep. S), j 
ami in another passage (h'p. Ci'Z) he refutes the idea that overta 
denotes a suhstanco anterior to or underlying both. The Father I 
iH the source of Deity and the first jiriiiciple of existing things, I 
‘ ureal iiig through tlie Son and perfecting through the Spirit ’ ! 
\'Ip. Spu. Sanct. xvi. :J8), although in the exporieiico of life wc j 
ascend from the Holy Spirit, through the Son, to the Father (tfi. , 
won 17) 

(/wmr// itf Nazmmiut, starting from Basil’s teaching, com- 
pl(‘tcd his defiTi'lions hy giving currency to the term iKvoptvtrK 
to denote thf ‘ procession' of the Holy Spirit His ruling con¬ 
ception of the ifiiriTTjTis, or ‘ characteristics,’ of the three Persons 
IS that the Father is i in begotten, the Son begotten, while the 
Holy Spirit ‘proceeds’ {a.ytvvyf(ria, -ycViojirit, cKir^pevcris). The 
procession through the Son is only indicated ; it is not clearly 
defined Gregory has a clear statement of the Divine unity, which 


IS th.i* Li*ieri/ed hy ‘equality of nature, unanniutv of judgment, 
identilv III uciion, and concurrence of the other two Person* 
wiMi till One from whom thf-y arc derned; so that, though 
Uiere IS a iiiiiiieiical dillei ence, there i.s noilnision or separation 
111 being'(Ol. \\i\. *2) ‘ There is one (lod, lie( ause there is only 

one thing that c*au he called Godhead.’ The I’ersons derived 
from the One source are leferred hack to the One, though w'e 
heheve i.heiii to he tliiee (Oi. wvi. J4) At the same time he 
Hafegiiaids ihe uiiit\ Irom being legaided as a mere ahstiaction 
or geiieiii uiut\ l’el< i, I'aul, ami .lohii are not opoono-ioi (‘of 
one suhsi nice or heiiig’) in t.he same sense as the Persons ot the 
, ’rrinitv(0; xwi. lUj Klsewheie he uses almost Sabollian lan¬ 
guage to expre*.SH the closeiie.ss of the relations ot tin* .Son and 
Spirit to the F.ithor (Or. xxix. 2). 

Wrcijorptit .Vi/xsa starts, like (.regoiy of Na/.i.inzus, from the 
staiidpuiiit ot Basil , and develojis ui an imh'iiemlent maiuier his 
own thought upon (he .subject Like Giegorv ot Na/i.in/,U 8 , he 
has ustrong inteiest 111 niaintaiumg'the uuit\ of tlie Godhead. In 

t ilaceof the terms-yrmiTot and tKiriypavro^ lo deiioi.e the modes of 
leiiig of the Son and the Spirit he pieters the e.vpiessioiis poi'o- 
■ (or poeo-yiiojs (Jeoy) and 6 ia Tim uum (111 l.liis latter exiiression 

we see the uifhiciice of Gregory Thauinatuigus). But his most 
suggestive treatment of the relations ot the three Persons in 
the Gmlhead is contained in the two treatises, dc Comiminifniji 
\ idiom bus and Quud non hint tres I)n, iii which he refutes the 
, charge of tnt.heism He starts fiom the otqeetiun that, if Petei, 
.tames, find Jotin aie Lhn e men, wh i may* a e not speak of Father, 
I .Son, and Holy Bjiirit as three Gods / To this he replies that the 
! word ‘ God ’ denotes ‘ being ’ or ‘ essence,’ not ‘ person.’ Strictly 
speaking, in referring alike to God and man ae ounlit to iiiain- 
I tain the oneness of their oiaritt, or ‘ being,’ in each case It is 
only hy' an incorrect manner ot siieech tliat we use the plural 
ami speak of‘three men,’seeing that the oiari'a, ‘ man,’is one 
and tlie same in all three lases. Similarh ui the case of t.ho 
Godliead t.he ovaia ot the three Persons is one and the same. 
(This conception of the unitv of human nature e.vhibits the 
realism of Gregory.) Again, he urges, ludividual men are dis- 
tiiiguishcd sharply hy the varying relations of tune and place 
and eireuinsUuiee, a hereas the Persons of the Godhead exhibit 
a constant caii.sal relation. 

There are 1 to arTtoe, the cause-the l‘'atlicr, 

II. TO aiTiaToe, the caused, either 
i (a) immediately (to irpoo-tx."s ex run npoirov), t.e. 

j the Son, 

(b) mediately (to Sid rov irpoircvws r’x toC npuirov), 
t I’ the* Holy Spirit. (Gl Muo dc Spir. Satict. 

I |/'(.' xlv i:U)4], tK 70V Oeov tori, xat too 

XptfTTOO I'lTTl ) 

Thus Gregor\ ol hyssa advances beyond the other (’appa- 
! doi I.U 1 S ui his clearer definition of the pro(*esHion of the Spirit 
through tlie . 8011 , and in this lespct he represents the final 
stage of develojiment at tamed m the Fastern (’huich Another 
' eontrihution made hv him m the (^vod mm Hint t?en ])ii is the 
clear stateiiient of the trepix'wpijtriy (‘ co-mhercnce,' ‘ int.erpene- 
I tration’)ot the three Persons. The ojierations of the Godhead 
I are conducted h\ all Three, aoUiig Loget.her without mark of 
I time or distinction of sejiurate action, ‘ so that there is one 
. motion ot, and disposition of, the goodwill which is communi- 
aited from the Father through ttie Son to the Spirit.’ Lastly, 
■' wc may notice (see Hoi J, op cif. p L'2<») that Gregory’s 11 is ist.e nee 
; on the unilv of the Godhead is bound up with lus speculiitive 
'■ interest ami lus Origenism, which led him to seek a single Pnn- 
; eiple as the source of the evolution of the world and huiiiuii 
i history 

I Sonu* disihij^uishetl (jiirinan theoloj^ians (Ilar- 
nack, Zahii, Loois) luive in recent times attempted 
a fn‘sh readin;j[ of the work of the (’ajijmdoeians in 
relation to tlu* doctrine of the 'rnnity. According 
to this view, the ('ajipadocians modified the sense 
of tlie opooviriov and •-eeun'd adherence to t.beir new 
interjiretation, iiy wbicli it came to denote likcm*.ss 
(or equality) of substance rather than unity of suh- 
stancc. In this new develojimeiit the- Cappadoeian.s 
are supposed lo have been influenced hy the theo- 
Jogy ot Basil of Ancyra. According to their read¬ 
ing of opooOaiov^ the terms ouaLa (‘ being’) and 
(‘nature’) became nearly equivalent, and it was 
p(*rmis.sihle to lM*lieve in thnui liyp().sta.ses of like 
nature Avhicli together form the Godliead, instead 
of one (iodhead (*xisting in three distinct sjiheres 
of conscious being. Iiy this view the Cliurch he- 
caiiKK'ommittcd to an interpretation which is really 
tritlieistic. }iut this theory appears to have gained 
ground from the weight of t.he authorities by which 
it is supported rather than from its intrinsic 
merits. Jt introduces confusion into the careful 
language of Gregory of Nazianzus and Gregory of 
Nyssa, and on its presuppositions the argument of 
the latter in his Quod non sint tret! DU becomes 
unintelligible. Nor does the theory receive any 
adequate support from the less complete treatment 
of Itasil. A careful study of the theological stand- 
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point of all the Capjnuloeiaiih (especially the two 
(iregor> h) shows how vital to their whole view of 
religion was (lie belief in the unity of the Godhead. 

For Uif Ui(‘i)r\ itself, Mee Zahn, Marci'llitt, v Ant\v>a, 1SU7 , 
Harnack, y/i.va/n/ oj IhKiina, Knij tr (18514-5M1); Loots, 
Leitjaden zum Shid. dvr iHtgmnuivxrJnchte (18».‘l), aiul art. 
‘Greifor v Naz ' in/Vi/•.'••, \ol vn (iv.iil). For a careful rriticisni 
of the theory , see Bethuue-Baker, Tvxt» and Sivdies, vn (15)01) 
II. 1 ; and for a general trcatiricnt of tin ( 'api»a<locian theology, 
see Holl, Ainphiliivfinm i;. Ikimium {WHH). Cf. also Ullmann, 
ftrvtf. V. Aaz’^ (18(>7), p. 311 IT ; Dorner, Docti. of 1‘ertioii oj 
Christ, KiiiT. tr. (ls«l-r>3), i. n. .'^.OOIT 

vi. (blKlsTOLOGY. — Tlie (Uiiistological problem 
was discussed by the Cappadocians in conne.xion with 
the teaching ot Apollinaiis. jieyond a few pass¬ 
ing notices, Hasil does not <leul with the theories 
of Apollinaiis, which are, however, treated of at 
lengtli by Gregory ol Nazitinzus in his tw o Kpistlrs 
to Clec/()viii,'i and in his Epistte to Nurtarius, ami by 
(Tregory of Nyssa in hia Antirrhefirus nf/i\ ApolJ. 
and his E/xsd/c to Theojifiilus. Tlieir inlluence on 
later sjiecnlal ion is seen in the follow’ing diiections : 

( 1 ) tiiegory of Isazianzus employed, and gave 
currency to, tlie expression ‘two natures’ (5i»o 
(fn'iaeis, used earlier by Origen), wliile enijihasizing 
clearly a jinnciph* of unity in Christ. 

( 2 ) iiotj) h'athers prepared tJie way for future 
discussions by emjdiasizing the reality and eom- 

ileteness of lAie iiuman nature assumed by Christ. 

tsjiecially valualde is flie aj)]teal of Gregory of 
Nj'ssa to the poi trait of Chiist in the Gospels and 
Its exhibition of a human will, liiinian ignorance, 
growth in knowhalge, submission to temptation, 
sorrow’, and dereliction (see esp. Avtirrh. 11, 14,‘24. 
li‘ 2 ). In this ies]>ect he has aflinities with the 
Antiochene theidogians. The vindication of the 
exislence of a lalional soul in (’hri.st (against 
Ajjollinaris) was further proinjiti'd by tbe interest 
of both Fathers in the doctrine of reaemption. If 
Christ had no linrnan soul, the soul of man W’as 
not ledeemed ((iicg Naz. Ep. i. nd Ch'd. 7, Ep. ii. 
4; Greg. Nyss. Antirth. 11, 17, Ep. ad. Tiie.ophil.). 

(3) In di'ahng with the cential jiroblem lai.sed 
by Apollinaiis, ‘ How is the existence in Christ 
of two com]ilete natures compatible with the unity 
of flis reison V’ both (Gregorys tended tow'ards the 
idea of a transniutation of tlie human nature into 
the Divine. They emplo}', as earlier writers bad 
done, the teims ‘mi.vture,’ ‘ blending’ (gi^iv, Kpdtns, 
ai'iyKpacri^, dvcLKpaais), to denote t.lie union of tbe tw'o 
iiatuies. lJut, fuither, tliey sjieak of (he human 
nature as ‘deified,' and ‘transmuted’ into the 
Divine. Gregory of Nyssa ajipears to regard the 
unity of tlie liuman nature with the Divine in 
(Jhrist as a juogiessive unity, W’hich was fully 
accomplished only at the Ascension, when the 
humanity ceased to retain its own characteristics, 
and was blended with the Deity ‘like a droji of 
vinegar with the ocean ’ (AfUtrrIi. 42, Ep. ad 
Theojdnl.). In this W’ay he was able to meet the 
objection of Apollinaris that, if Christ’s humanity 
W’as comidete, ‘the triad (or Trinity) was ex}>anded 
into a tctriid’; but his language exhibits a ten¬ 
dency w'hic.h is peiilonsly near to that W’hich after- 
w’anL produced Monojihysitism. 

(4) Neither of the tw o Gregorys fully reached the 
solution of iatcr theology, wdiich maintained the 
imper.sonal chaiacter of t.he humanity of Christ. 
In a few’ jiassages Gregoiy of Nyssa ajipears to 
allow a relative independence to the humanity, 
and even emjdoys the term ‘ jimson’ (irpSa-uiroy) in 
connexion with it asw'cll as with the Divine nature 
(r. Eunoni. li. [PG xlv. 50}]; Antirrh. 2, 27). 
Similarly, IhiHi Fathers occasionally use language 
W’hich has a Nestorian ring (see Masson, Five Ora¬ 
tion.'! of Greg. Eaz., 1S!)0, Tntrod. ji. xvi 11*. ; and cf. 
(ireg. Nyss. Or. Oat. xvi,, xxvii., xxxii.). On the 
other hand, Gregory of Nazianzus clearly antici¬ 
pates the later language of (.’yril of Alexandria, 
when he speaks of the union of the two natures as 


an ‘ eShential’ union {awdirTeodai Kar ovcrlav, Ep. 
lOl, where Kar ovaLav is oplioscd to Kara, 
Similarly his interest in the icdcmptive wuik of 
Christ led him to attiibiilc to (be Divine I’er.snn 
the human acts and sullcnngs. 'I'hus he fiis ly 
uses the terms Oeori/ios, fftus iraOTjTui, and siinilju 
exjiressions (see Holl, ojt. vit. pji 171), llfUtl.) 
La-stlj’, both Gregorys expouml tlu' ulcn of a com 
mumentio idtomatum (see (freg. Na/. Or. xxx. S ; 
Greg. Nyss. Ep. ad. 7'hcophil.) In this way they 
make apjiioacbes towards the 1,'itei Alc.xamliian 
theology. 

The question rinsed In Apollmiiris, 'How could Christ ha\i' 
assiiiued humun niitiiie in Us coiiipIctLiJess and "ilhoul. 

Hill?’ 18 oiilv indiricMv trented id h\ Urc^;oi\ of Nvssa. He 
:ithriii8 (1) the realm and coinpleteness ol oiir J.ord’s hiinian 
nature ; (‘2)Uie conipleteiieHHof the union helweeii tlie liiMiic and 
human natures in Christ. Scnptuie allirnis that Christ lieoinne 
Bin for us, ‘that is, Uiut He iiiiiled tn Himself the sinful soul of 
man ' (Antirrh. 2.‘{). ‘ He endured not to rejiel from coniinnnioii 
with Himself our nututc, fallen thouj'h it was as the lesult of 
sin*(ih f)3) Hut ‘ Lhoiij^h He took out fillh upon Himself, yet 
lie 18 not Himself doliled hv tlie pollution, hut in His own self 
He purities the filth’(i/i. 2(i). Tins pin ilicatinn was effected at 
the very moment of the conception ol the Virjfin. ’J'lie Divine 
nature was [ireBcnt in both the hod\ and the mouI of Christ from 
Hie very fli.st, anil rendered each of them sinless (J u/irrA. 64) 
Christ shared our human feehmis and weaknesses, iiut did not 
share our tendency to sin or disease of will (c liunont iik. vi 
I P(t xlv. 7211, lip. ad Kuatathiam\r(j \lvi, lirjl), 1021]). ‘ Imme- 
diatel\ the man in Mary . . . aloni^ with the coniinp upon lier 
of the Holy Ghost, and the overshadowinif of the power of the 
Most lliph became what that overshadow ini; power m its own 
nature was’ (lip. ad Kwlalh. %(>.). See. further, J'/'hSt vn. 43ifT. 

In hts treatment of the jiarticipatioii of the Godhead in the 
human expenencea of Christ, Greunry approaches the later 
treatment of Cyril of Alexandria. Thouirh God (xinnot suffer, 

‘ He w'asm Hun who fluffere<l, and made His miffeniiK H'b own.’ 
See Antirrh. 64, .'i.'i, and cf. Cyril’s fnd lijnslle to I'le.'itomu. 

vii. The Ckfatkin of Man and the J<'all.— 
(1 ) Tliough tbe ('iipinuJecifinH rejected dcliiiitely 
Origen’s theory of the jire-existeiice of souls, their 
doctrine of human nature exhiliits, especially in 
tlie two Giegorys, lingering traces of Origen’s 
influence. All alike icpresent Hie piimal condi¬ 
tion of man as almost angelic in cliaracter (see 
iiasil, viii. 2, ix. 2 ; (iieg. Naz, in P.v. cxviii. 
IV. 2; Greg. Nyss. de Horn. Op. 16, 17). Both 
Gregorys allegorize tlie coats oi skin in Genesis, 
and see in them Hic type of the sensuous life and 
the subjection to moitality, which weie results of 
tbe Fall (Greg, Naz. Or. xxxviii. 12; Greg. Nyss. 
Or. Cat. viii., de Virg. 12. dc. Av. el lies. xlvi. 
14S1), Gregory of Nyssa even regards human 
gmieratioii as a consefpience of the Fall {dc Virg. 
12; cf. dr lloni. Op. 16, 17), though in bis later 
work. Hie Oral to CntcchrMra (c. xxviii.), be gives 
uji this view. 

( 2 ) As to the origin of tbe soul, while Gregory ol 
Nazianzus shows himself a Greationi.st (Or. xxxviii. 
11 ), Gregory of Nyssa uses language winch imidies 
a I’laducianist conception {dr, Jlom. Op. ‘28, 21), de 
An. ci lies. [PG xlvi. 12511.]). 'riic soul is not 
created belore the body, nor the body befoie the 
soul. There is one beginning for soul ami body 
alike, and Hie jioweis of the foimer unfold gradu¬ 
ally with tbe body’s growth. .Inst as a seed con¬ 
tains in germ all future develoimicnts, so does the 
principle of life in man {dc, ilom. Op ‘29). The 
closeness of the intercommunion betii etui soul and 
hody is a characteristic feature ol the leaching of 
Gregory of Nyssa. In other rc.sjiccts (jlregory of 
Nys-sa advanced interesting sjieciilations on human 
nat ure. He has a realistic conception of the unity 
of the race (see above, §§ iv., v.), maintaining that 
the wliole ol humanity was created ideally before¬ 
hand by God {de Horn. Op. J 6 , 17). This conception, 
by which Adam represents the whole of mankind, 

C ults points of contact with Fhilo on the one 
and Methodius on the other. Again, he 
divells upon tbe idea that man is a microcosm, the 
meeting-point of the two worlds of matter and 
spirit [Or. Cat. v. ; cl. (]reg. Naz. Or. xxxviii. 
11). Hence he employs the terminology ‘ intellig 
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ible ’ and ‘ Bensible,’ or ‘ invisible ’ and ‘ visible ’ to 
denote the constituents of human nature, in pre¬ 
ference to Orif^en's trichotomy—‘ body,’ ‘ soul,’and 
‘ spirit.’ 

(3) All the Cajuiadocians einjihasize man’s 
possession of free-will. This aj?ain marks a point 
of contact with ()i iKcn, and was further developed 
in face of the fatalism of Greek thought and 
through the oj)j»osition to Manichansm. The 
possession of free-will was a consequence of man’s 
creation in the image of God. Sin was the result 
of the misuse of man’s free-will in departing from 
what is good. The Fall only weakened, it did not 
destroy, man’s freedom (see, c.q.^ Ilasil, de Spir. 
Sanct. ix. ‘J3, Ep. 233; Greg. N’az. Or. ii. 17, xvi. 
15, xxxvii. 13; Greg. N 3 ^ss. Or. Cat. xxx., xxxi., 
Antirrh. 29). In this respect the Capj>ado<uans 
represent the general attitude of Greek thought as 
contrasted with the later teaching of Augustine. 

(4) In their conception of the negative character 
of evil the C-ajipadocians exhibit the inlliienee of 
Plato and Origen (so also Athanasius). Kvil has 
no substantive existence. It sjuings from within 
and is ‘a dis])osition in the soul opposed to virtue.’ 
It aiises through man’s free-will, when the soul 
departs from good. See Basil, llrx. ii. 4 ; Greg. 
Nyss. Or. Cal. v. 

(5) In their treatment of the elliicts of the Fall, 
the Gapj>adocians mark an advance lieyond the 
position of Athanasius. The idea of a tran.s- 
mission of sin and death ajinears in Basil (Horn, 
in Jfuneni et sirr. 7, Srj'tmi ae rcnurit. smeuh, 7). 
Gregory of Nazianzus speaks of Adam as ha\ing 
involved all men in condemnation through his sin 
{Or. xxxviii. 4, xxxix. 13. 16). He also speaks of 
the defilement attaching to human nature, and 
regards the Virgin-birth as delivering man from 
‘ the fetters of his birth ’ {Or. xxxviii. 17). (^regoiy 
of Nyssa goes further, and aiqiears to teach the 
idea of an inherited moral taint. He speaks of 
man’s nature as ‘sinful ’ {de Vita Moysi.s'[/*C xliv. 
33(;]), and as having ‘falhm into sin ’ {ib. p. 337). 
‘He who partak<!S of Adam’s nature, partakes 
also of his fall ’ {dc Oralione Dorn. Or. v. [ib- P- 
1184]). Sin is born in our nature (m Psnhnox [</>. 

. 609)), 'riie ailversary of man ‘ through his 

ecej)tion mingled evil with man’s >vill and suc¬ 
ceeded in extinguishing and obscuring in a way the 
Divine blessing’ {Or. Cat. viii.). By baptism man 
is released from his c.onnexion with evd {Or. Cat. 
XXXV.). For further refl. see Tennant, The, Fall and 
Oricfinnl Sin, 1903, pp. 316-323. In these re.specta 
Gregory of Nyssa develops the later (as opposed to 
the earlier) teaching of Origen, and approximates 
towards the teacliing of Augustine on Original Sin. 

viii. The Atonement. —Theological rellexion 
on the death of Ghrist and its relation to the work 
of man’s redemption in the period preceding 
the (Cappadocians had emphasized two ideas. (1) 
Christ’s death was a sacrifice to (^od. This idea 
had reached its fullest expre.ssion in Athanasius. 

(2) Christ’s death was a ransom paid to Satan. 
The chief representative of this thought was 
(Jrigen. The former idea w'as not systematically 
dcvelopiul by the Cajqiadocians, who appear to 
have been influenced but little by the teaching of 
Athanasius on the subject. 

Basil scarcely deals with the question, which 
had not been made a subject of controversy (see, 
however, on the sacrifice to (iod, Horn. %n Ps. 
xlviii. ; and on the deception and defeat of Satan, 
Horn,. XX. de Humilitate, 2; see, further, Ep. 261). 

Gregory of NazLanzus exhihitB a. more proiountily 
religious interest in the question than either Basil 
or (iregorj' of Nyssa, and approaches more nearly 
than they to Athanasius in the spirit of his teach¬ 
ing. Christ’s death delivered us from the curse of 
sin. The Atonement was the work of God (hence 


the jihrases deb^ vadijTbs, Oebs iraBwv), and yet the 
sacrifice could only be made by One who was a 
member of the human race, llcnce he insists on 
the representative and vicarious character of 
Christ’s suflerings in a way Avhich anticipates St. 
Bernard’s teaching on the suflenng of the Head for 
the members (see esp. Or. xxx. 5). He criticizes 
existing theories {Or. xlv. 22 ), and indignantly 
repudiates the idea of a ransom to Satan. But he 
will not commit himself to say in what sense the 
sacrifice was offered to God, beyond suggesting 
that, though the Father had not asked for it or 
requireil it, it Avas i>erha[»K due to the ‘ economy ’ of 
God. The necessity of the sacrifice is not, in fact, 
maiie absolute by him. Man’s deliverance from 
Satan and man's sanctification required it, and, 
further, it was oflered in honour of the Father {ib.). 

Gregory of Hyssn. does not dwell upon the 
thought of a projiitiation at all. But he develops 
in a crude ana rtquilsive manner Origen’s idea of a 
ransom paid to Satan, and of an act of deception 
practised upon the latter. Man had freely sold 
liiniHclf to Satan, and, in delivering man, God 
c.ould proceed only by methods of strict justice, i.e. 
by a bargain siudi as Avould be acceptable to the 
adversary, (’hrist was the ransom price. But the 
veil of the humanitj' hid from Satan the Godhead 
of (’hrist, and thus, liy an act of strict retribution, 
th(‘ deceiver was in turn deceived {Or. Cat. xxiii.). 
The idea of a deception ]>ractised on Satan ajipears 
also in Gregory of Na/ianzus {Or. xxxix. 13), 
while the whole concejdion of Gregory of Nyssa 
is found in his contemporary Amjihilochius of 
Iconium (see Holl, op. cit. 98ir.), The theoiy 
thus developed by Gregory of Nyssa became widely 
curri'iil. in Iwth East and West, and proved a fatal 
h;gacy to the Church. 

ix. The Sacraments. —The only important 
developments in the doctrine of the Sacraments to 
be found in the teaching of the ('ajipadocians are 
contained in the Catechetical Oration of Gregory of 
Nyssa (chs. xxxiii.-xxxvii.), Avhere he treats of 
Bajitisiii and the Emdiarist. The main points in 
his teaching are as follows :— 

( 1 ) Gregory appeals to the immanence of God in 
support of the principle of a Divine operation 
through sacramental channels, while lie urges that 
the assurance of God's pre.seiuie and oj)eratioii 
rests upon His jirornise to he present in this way 
when invoked (chs. xxxiv., xxxvi.). 

(2) Gregory clearly states the idea that the 
Sacraments are an ‘ extension ’ of the 1 nearnation, 
in that tlie process of ‘ deification ’ ellected once for 
all in the humanity of Clirist, through its union 
with the Personal W ord, is progressively eflected 
ill humanity as a whole by participation in Christ 
through the Sacraments (xxxv., xxxvii.). 

(3) Gregory distinguishes between the effects of 
Baptism ana the Eucharist by saying that in 
Bapti.sm the soul is united to the Saviour through 
faith, while in the Eucharist the body is brought 
into the .same union, thougli here again only 
through the faith of him \\ho partakes of the 
Sacrament (xxxvii.). 

(4) (Jregory tenches an objective change of the 
elements (effected through the prayer of consecra¬ 
tion) into the Body and Blootl of Christ, and he 
represents the manner of the change in a striking 
ami original way. Anticipating the later problem 
of the ‘ ubiquity ’ of the Lord’s Body, he sets him¬ 
self to solve the question how the one Body can be 
given whole to thousands of believers. He employs 
the Aristotelian distinction of * form ’ and ‘ matter,’ 
and draws a parallel betM^een the change of food 
and drink into the human body through digestion, 
and the change of bread and Avine into the Body 
and Blood of Christ. The ‘ constituent elements ’ 
{^rroixPia) of bread and wine in each case are re- 
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arranged under a new ‘ form,’ although in the one 
case it is through the pro(;ess of digestitm, in the 
other immediately ‘ hy the powder of the Word ’ 
(xxxvii.). This statement of Gregory is the first 
attempt to propound a theory of the conversion of 
the elements. (Trogory gave a direction to Euchar¬ 
istic doctrine, whi{d» eventually led in the West to 
the theory of a transformation of substance in the 
elements. But (Gregory himself is far removed 
from such a theory. His language is of the nature 
of an illustration, and even while aj)i)lying his 
analogy from physiology to the Eucharist he shows 
signs of hesitation. (See Batiffol, Etudes d'histoire 
et de, iMologic positive,^ 86rie [1905J, p. 260 f., 

and the present, writer’s ed. of the Oratiu (Jatechetica 
in Cambridge Patristic Texts, p. xxxviii ff. and 
notes on ch. xxxvii. There is an interesting later 
parallel to Gregory’s theory in Descartes’ letters 
to Mesland on the Eucharist.) Gre‘?ory’8 teaching 
exerc'ised considerable influence on John of Damas¬ 
cus, and througli him on the later Eastern Church. 

Ab a contraHt to the treatment of the Eucharist exhibited in 
the lurifniaKe of Gregory of Nysaa just quoted, Basil's language 
in Ep. K. 4 deserves attention. In accordance with his spirit* 
ualizing tendency (see above, § i.)j he saj's (conmienting on 
Jn fif*"): ‘We Ciit His flesh, and drink His blood, being made 
through llis Incarnation and Ills visible life partakers of Ilia 
Word and of His Wisdom. For all His mystic Bojoum among 
us He called flesh and blood, and set forth the teaching conaist- 
ing of practical science, of p)iy.sicH, and of theology, whereby 
our Roiil IS nourished and iu meanwhile trained for the contem¬ 
plation of actual realities.’ 

X. Esiuiatolooy.— GiH'gory of Nyssa is the onl> 
one of the Capiiadocian Eatheis who exhibits any 
considerable interest in esciialological tioblema, 
ami it is here that he .sliows hiinseli a most 
thoroughgoing disci|ilc of Grigc.n. llis chief con¬ 
tributions arc: (1) his ticatmcnt of the resurrec¬ 
tion of tlu! body ; (2) his theory of the purilication 
of souls by lire after the Kesurrection ; and (H) his 
idea of the r<*storation of all spirits, Satan included, 
to final blessedness. 

(1) The first of these is discussed in his treatise 
On the. Sold and the. Hcsitrreetwn (cf. also de 
Horn. Op. 27). Tlie (hcory whicli he propounds is 
a modified form of the spiritualistic view of Origen. 
As in his discussion on the Eucharist, he employs 
the Aristotelian terms ‘ form ’ (eI5os) and ‘ elements’ 
(o-Totxfla). Till! ‘constituent elements’ (irTotxfta) 
of the body, having once received the impre.ss of 
the .soul, are recognized by it at the time of the 
Kesurrection, and are received back again from the 
common source. By death, however, the body is 
purged of its sensuous character, and in the Ke.sur- 
ri'ction is of a more subtle and ethereal character. 

(2) The idea of a jmrifying tire, derived from 
Origen, and found also in a passage of Gregory of 
Nazianzus (Or. xxxix. 19), has its source in Plato. 
According to Gregory, the soul stained by sin finds 
its remedy in the nractice of virtue in this life and 
in the sifting juagnient and retining tire of the 
after-life (Or. Cat. viii.). Elsewhere he says that 
for those who have not re(!eived the grace of 
baptism there waits a purification by fire hereafter 
(ib. xxxvi.). This doctrine, which, like the rest 
of Gregory’s Origenistic speculations, was quietly 
dropped by the Eastern Ciiiirch, has little resem¬ 
blance to the later Western doctrine of Purgatory, 
inasmuch as it applies to a ditl’erent time (after, 
and not before, the Kesurrection), and is intended 
to benefit not the good but the evil. 

(3) The doctrine of an ivoKardurTaais, or universal 
restoration of all souls, is another indication of 
the influence of Origen upon (iregory of Nyssa. 
In both writers this Wlief is bound up with their 
tiieodicy, which was based on the thought that 
tlie world-process must result in God becoming 
‘ all in air (1 Co 16“; cf. Greg. Naz. Or. xxx. 6); 
while evil, having no subsistence of its own, can¬ 
not be eternal. Satan himself will be purged, and 


from all Creation there wi II arise a chorus of thanks¬ 
giving (Or. Cat. xxvi. ; deAn. et Res. [PG xlvi. 72]). 
In later times, after the condemnation of Ongen’a 
teaching, the theory of an inteipolation of tlic 
Avorks of Gregory of Ny.ssa by the tlrigenists was 
employed to get rid of this idea from the writings 
of one who was a canonized doctor of the Church. 
But there is no justificat ion for such a suspicion. 

General Snmmanj .—The one permanent service 
rendered to Christian thought by the (’apjiadocian 
Fathers was their formulation of the doctrine ol 
the Trinity. In this respect their theology re¬ 
mained the standard of faith for the Ea.stern 
Church, which refused to accejit from the West in 
later times the fliogne clause. But their influ¬ 
ence in this respect was not limited to the East, 
'riirough Ambrose, who was a diligent stuilent of 
Basil’s writings, the theology of the Cappadocians 
was imported into the West, and influenced the 
later developments of Trinitarian doctrine found 
in Augustine. In other respi^cts their work was 
of a tentative or jireparatory character. They 
bellied to shape some of the terminology of the 
later Christological definil.ion.s, and they piepared 
the way for a careful statement of the reality 
of the two natures in Christ. Their attenijit to 
re-introduce into the Church a modified form of 
Origen’s theology met with only slight success, 
while the more pronounced Origenistic specula¬ 
tions of Gregory of Nyssa were entirely dropped. 
I'lie ffiigenists of the fifth and sixth centuries 
ajipealed to their aiithorify, while the mystical 
and pantheistic tendencic.s of Gregory of Nys.sa 
receiveil fresh developments in the leaching of the 
later Monopbysites and of ]>.seudo.I)iony.sius the 
Arcojiagite. Their attempt to create a scientific 
theology was not altogether without results. Eor 
a few generations they succeeded in enlisting the 
best cult lire of the time in the cause of Christianity, 
while by the spirituality of their ridigious concep¬ 
tions and their devotion to the practical ideals of 
monastic piety they arrested for a time the inioads 
of the cruller and moie materialistic forms of 
pojmlar religion which were already invading the 
East ern Church. 
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Amp/nlochius non Ikonnnn (1904). On their exegesis of 8crip- 
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Greg. Nysseni sentmtioe de salute adipiscenda (1875); St. P. 
Heyn.s, Disputatw historico-theoloaica de Greg. Fysseno (18851; 
F. Hilt, Dejt hi. Greg. v. Nyss. Lehre vom Menscheu (189U); A. 
Krampf, Dtr Urzustand des Menschen nach der Lehre de* hi. 
Greg. v. Fyss. (1899); W. Meyer, Die Gotteslehre des hi. Qreg. 
V. Nitss. (1894); E. W. Mijller, Gregorii Nysseni doetrinam de 
hominis natnra et illustramt et cum Origeniana comparavit 
E. W. M. (18.'>4); J. Rupp, Gregors, desBisehofs v. Nyssa, Leben 
und Meinungen (1834); J. N. Stigler, Die Psychologie des hi. 
Greg. v. Nyss. (1857); Al. Vincenzi, Tn S. Greg. Nyss. et 
Orujenis srripta et doetrinam (1864); W. Vollert, Die Lehre 
Gregors v. Nyss com Guten und Bosen (1897). See also Barden¬ 
hewer, Patrologie ; Loofs, art. ’Gregory. Nyss.’ in PRE^, vol. 
vii. (1899); and Prolegomena in translation of Gregory’s work* 
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J. H. Skawley. 
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CAPRICE. Lcxico<rrapliers are in j^eiieral 
a^'reemeni tliat Uie ’v\oril ‘uai>ri(*e’ is derived, 
througli Jtal. cftprurK^, hvin tlie stem oi laif. 
caper y ‘goat,’ In the literal sense, ‘eajirice’ is, 
therefore, an unexpected movement, seemingly 
without inotivi! oi purpose, like the frisky antics 
of a goat. In the metaphorieal sense, ‘cajirice’ is 
used of mental movement, ami means ‘a sudden 
change or turn of the mind witiumt ai>pareiit oi 
adetiuate motive' {OKJJ). 'I’nie to tlie fundamental 
idea is the use oi rttprirvia as a musical term 
signifying a species of liee cornjiositioii, not subject 
to rule as to iorm or figure. As ajiplied to human 
action, the word ‘ i-ajjnee ’ connotes conduc*t which 
a])j>ears })ui poseless, if not motiveless—eitlier 
inconsistent with, or indicating ficklenes.s of, ehai- 
aeter. The solution of tlie ethical juolilem involved 
must Iw sought by studying psychologietilly Ihe 
relation ol will to desiie. As applied to Divine 
action, the word ‘caj»ri<;e’ implies an impniation 
of arhitiary jiroceduie to (lod ; as when, for 
example, caiirieiousness is ascribed to the Heavenly 
Father wiio has jiroiniscd to hear and an.swer Ills 
children’s prayers. The solution of the religious 
problem involved must be sought liy reveient study 
of the relation of tlie Divine will to tlie Divine 
nature. 

X. Caprice in human action.- - When human 
actions are said to b(» due to mere caprice, nothing 
more nia^ he intended than a rellexion uixm a 
general liekloneHs of cliara<‘ter. Emotional natures 
are often ‘unstable as w-atcr.’ As the pregnant 
phrase exjires-ses it, they ‘cannot be <lejten<led upon.’ 
It is, however, only lack of knowledge that compels 
observers to ex|»lain such conduct as capiice. Even 
to intimate friends a capricious jterson’s actions 
may be quite unaccountable as w’ell as altogelhei 
surprising, but d('ei»er insight wmulrl reveal the fact 
that they are only seemivtjly without moti\e or 
))uri)Ose.' All that e.an he said ■with certainty ol 
the man wdio is douhlc-minded, and therelore is 
unstable in all his w'ays (Ja D), is that, because he 
has no fixity ol purpose, no unity of aim, it is 
uncertain how he wdll act on any given occasion. 
'I’he true psychological estimate of all such char¬ 
acters is given by MeCosh : 

‘ Peo]ilp of wliom this ohameleon liability to change of affection 
18 characteriRtio . . appear very iricoiifiistent, and no they are, 

and they do not gain our iiermanent eonUdenee. But they are, 
after all, acting eonaistently with their character, which goes 
bv iinpulMe.R and joiIcb, and not by steady principle’ 0'$y- 
chnloyu The Motn'e I‘owcik, 1887, p' iSfi f ). 

Dctermiiiist,s, wdio contend that human actions 
are always and ne-cossarily deciiled by the strongest 
motive, have, in the course of the fiee-wdll contro¬ 
versy, eharoed indeteriniiiists w'ith assi'rting that it 
is possible for men to act from mere caprice, or, in 
other words, to make ‘an unriiotived choice between 
motives.’ T. H. (Ireen, in his profound analysis of 
human personality, has shown that, wdien ‘motive’ 
is accurately defined and distinguisheil from 
‘desire,’ there is no such thing as unmotived 
choice. But lie insists that it is the ‘Self’ that 
decides which desire shall prevail and become the 
motive to action. J’he will is free, because it is 
determined by motive, and is not swayed hither 
and tiiither by ehanee desires {Prolcg. to Et/urx^, 
1890, ))k. ii. ch. 1). It follows that the explanation 
of what is usually called caprice w'ill be found in 
the weakening of the will. Psychologit;al analysis 
may rule <Mit caprice as insuflicient to a(5Count for 
human acliori, hut the activity of the Self may Ik; 
reduced to a minimum, so that there may be little 
or no interval lietween the uprising of the desire 
and its acceptance as a motive by the will. In 
sucli a case tlie resultant action may not iiiiju’operly 
lie described as capricious. But after the con¬ 
sciousness of an impulse to act, the mind lias the 
power to pause and to consider the consiiquences 


likely to follow' from yiehling to the iiripulsi;. It is 
on tiie cultivation of that powder—which enables 
the mind to attend to other con.siderations and to 
leinforce, it may be, weaker impuhsos—that the 
elimination of cajirice depends. An absoibing 
interest is the psychological condition of nnily of 
purpose, and then’fore td‘ con.sisteucy of coudu<;t (cf. 
\V. James, Principles of Psifc/io/oyip, 1901, vol. i. 
ch, 11, ‘Attention'). The liighest ap]>lication of 
this jirinc-ijde is in leligimis exi»erience. ‘ Tins one 
thing I do’ means that diverse actions all tend to a 
single goal (IMi IF*): and the rea.soii why caprice 
has become inqiossible is tliat all other desires have 
been suboidiiiated to the iKU-mamuit. motive : ‘ Foi 
to me to live is Christ ’ (I’h 1'“'). For a lucid state¬ 
ment ol Ibe leasonswhy ‘ unclinrtered freedom oi 
the introduction ol slnxii caprice’ is not imjdied in 
the somewhat misiindmstood jdnase ‘the will lo 
believe,’see aiL IJkbIKF, ii. 46‘2'’. 

2. Caprice ascribed to God. 'I’lie jiermissibility 
of arguing from human lo Divine personality is 
recognized by Theists gmicially as a legitimate 
phil •>sophieal* })ro(:edurc Therefore, the bearing 
of what has been said in the earlier section of this 
article wdll be evident. In the single statement 
‘God is love’the possibility of His acting from 
caprice is excluded. His will can never be pur])o.se- 
less, inasmuch as it is determined by His nature, 
and ‘His nature and Ills name is love.’ Dorner 
.succinct]}’ states the e.ssciilial truth involved in tlie 
(Jiristian view: ‘God can be thought neither as 
fate nor mere hiw, neither as absolute imlillermice 
iioi as caprice’ {Syst. of Christian l)oitrim\ Kiig 
tr. i. 447). Theistic doctrines which do injustice 
lo the revelation of God in ClinsI, are: (J) the 
Scotist view of the Middle Ages, w’hich represents 
the Divine w ill as arbitrary, because it liiids * tlu‘ 
essence of personality in the power of unrestrieted 
clioice’; and pJ) the t(‘aeliing of the earlier Cal- 
vinist.s, who made ‘grace a synonym for aibitiury 
choice.’ Theories wliich hide the Divine Fathei- 
hood leave men in uncertainty as to the Divine 
juirpo.se. and lead them to regard the DiMiie action 
as cajiricious. But a lalse (liialisin is involved in 
the attenijit to assign qualities to the Divini’ will 
Avhich are not conceived to ho attributes of the 
Divine natme. 

‘The ethK'^il in (lod cainiol he exdnflivelv aUributed and 
aHcnhi'd to His W ill (o the exclusion of His Being . Such a 
will, hccuusc undclcrniint**l hv the Ks-sence and ilcing of Hod, 
would be t'thically absolutely uinlotorinincd—that is to say, it 
wouki be mere t'apnee and abHoliil.e jiower {sujrremiitu liberum 
artifriuwi)’(Ooriier, op. cit. i. Illli) 

BriTuitive concejitioiis of the Deity as arbitrary 
and lawless aceouiit for the identifying f>f the 
miraculous witli the mysterious, the iiiexplicsible, 
and the capricious, liut, again the thought wliich 
eliminates cajirice from Ihe Divine action is that 
of a unifying and adeijuate jiurjiose. The revival 
of ancient teaching on the immanence of God has 
altered the asjiect of the problem. The unity of 
Nature is accejited as a more adequate description 
of the world than the uniformity of Nature. ‘ Unity 
is essentially a sjiiritiial conception . . . since 
snirit is the only unifying agent that we know ’; 
tnerefore, according to the Christian view of the 
world, miracles may be in accord with, and may 
throw light ujion, God’s one increasing purpose. 
Miracles are no longer held to be antecedently 
impossible, for, ‘if nature is sustained only by its 
intimate union witli spirit, it is no wonder that the 
jiroecsses of nature should be modified for an 
adequate spiritual end ’ (Illingworth, Divine Im 
manrnrey 1898, p. 106). 

The eomjiarative study of religion has made us 
familiar not only with the Science of History, but 
also with the I’liilosophy of History. The latter 
expression caniiot imply loss than that rational 
principle, and not caprice, guides the development 
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of tendenc-ios and the pio^resH of events, (iod’s 
choic.t; of Israel, for example, is stion to be no 
capricious favour, when it is viewed in the lif^ht of 
Ills redeeming )>ii>pose and His love towards all 
mankind. But to allirm that, there is a revelation 
()l God in hist,ory is to asseit that t he world is the 
scene of the Divine provichuu^e. His ymrikose eon- 
eeriiin^f individuals may, indee.d, at times be 
dillie.ult to discern. But, conscmus that we hcdiold 
only ‘ ]>art of His ways,’ we may find comfort in 
the truth, to which Science and Scri2>tuie alike 
hour wit.iK'.ss, that 

(itidV iiK-Lliod IS a method of law, tliat in lo hi 
4rilltlar.^ or irrejjuJar, hut coiiHisteiil, and in its j;uMt prmciples 

unchan^iiif;. . . . (lod'smethod ma method of . . We 

Uiink of Him an evei at work, foriiun;:, traimng, and perfeetinjr 
the moral peruunaliticu whom He lias designed for union uith 
iliniMelf’ (W Adams Brown, Chri^ttau 'J heohujf/ m 
1»()7, j). 21711.). 

As heliel in law does not hinder, but rather he.lps 
men to tiUht in God’s ]irovidenee, heeause He does 
not woik arintrarily ami capriciously, so Iwdief in 
law jirescnts no ililliculties to tliose who have a 
worthy conception oi jirayer because they have 
tine t.hoiij'hf.s ol (iod. Nevertlieless, there is a 
VH'w oi player wdiieh, as Ituliis M. Jones says, 

‘ U'dvos iih . . " into a world of caprice. H introdins-H a world in 
which ulmo.st an\ ihuiij may happen . . . It is a low, eruile \ n*w 
OI (lod—a Beinij oil above the woild who m.ikos “laws” like a 
nuHlern leuMsIator and ajjain < h.antyeH them to meet a new 
Hituation ’ ^7Vt(’ Lhtublti Seatcli, IHUG, p 80 f ) 

But the (Jiristian view of piayei implies neither 
if^iioraijce of the laot.s of science nor expectation 
of answers to jietitions hy violation ol Nature’s 
law's. True prayer is spint-nal eominunion. It is 
the child’s fellowshij) with Him who is maue known 
hy Christ and in his own experience as ‘ the Father 
who seeth in secret’; in lli.s jiresenee all wants 
ami wishes are made known, ami according to the 
intimacy of the comrnunitui is the degiee of con- 
lideiicethat the blessings asked foi are not contrary 
to the Katlier’s will. Yet, in whatever directum 
the Hurlace njiples of desires may How, the deep, 
strong yeainingof the yiraying spirit is ‘Father, 
'I’hy will be done.’ ll that w’lll could be sw'ayed 
by what men call capiice, true prayer would be 
impossilile. But there is ‘no sealing of the lips in 
the Jiresenee of the diseo\ery that all is law.’ 
When thi.s is understood, the Atonement of Christ 
will he seen as the sujiienie manifestation of the 
Love w'liich is law', and as the Father’s own drawing 
near to His children, in order that, w'hen in Christ 
He has lecoiiciled iliem unto Himstdf, they may 
coiilideiitly apjiroach, asking for the forgiveness 
of their sins in the name of Christ. ‘ Forgiveness 
is not a gift w'hich can fall ujxui us from the skies, 
in return for a cajiricious reijuest, . . . The deep 
jry for foigive.ness must rise out of a forgiving 
sjnrit ’ (Rufus M. Jones, op. cit. p. 101). 

LmcuATCUK —Full roferences are K'iveu in the body of the 
article. For the first division of the subject handbooks of 
Psycholopv should be consulted, and for the latter division 
handhouks of Theolo(fy, The following works will also be 
helpful Arthur, Vn the Di'ferenrr between Physical ami Moral 
Law, London, 1883 ; D’Arcy, A Short Study of EthicSy London, 
181>.'); Oykes, The Dunne Worker in Creation and Providvnce, 
Edinburgh, lUOl) Thu delightful parable, frerpiently iihchI 
b> Professor Henry Drummond, deserves special uientioii: 
I^inlayson, ‘ l^aw, Miracle, and Prayer,’ KxposiUn, ist senes, 

voi. V. [18771 p. ‘2.‘{f)fr. J. G. Tasker. 

CARLYLE.—I. Life and writings.—Thomas 
Carlyle (1795-1881)—essayist, historian, critic, 
modern prophet—w’as born on 4th Dec. 1795 at 
Kcclefechan, Annandalo. He was the son of James 
Carlyle, a mason, born in 1757. James Carlyle’s 
first wife was a cousin, and died after giving birth 
to one son, John. J’wo years after her death (1794) 
lie married Janet Aitken. Thomas w'as the first 
child, and was followed hy three sons and a 
daughter. Thomas was educated at the Grammar 
School of Annan, and afterwards at Edinburgh 
University, 'riiis he left in 1814 without taking a 


degiee, hut having (list ifiguished himself in 
matli(Mnatic.s. At this time he intended to eiitei 
the ministry, and w'tniL ii]> tw'i(;e ii year to delivei 
addresses at the Divinity Hall, Edinlmigh, wliih- 
tencliing in tin* school at Ixirkcaldy. Divinity 
and l.aw having failed to satisfy liim, his mind 
turneil in the (iireetion of Literature. His early 
day.s weic lull of the struggles involved in getting 
a fooling 111 this pri'carious jirofessioii. J'hc salient 
[loinls ol that stiug^h' may be noted. 

Fi om ISJH to 1S2.") lie eonti ihiiteil si.xteen 
articles to the Kilinhnrijli Eiiriirlopoiclui under tlie 
(htorship of Sir David lirewster. 

In May oi June 1821, Ivlward Irving intro¬ 
duced Cfiilj'h' to Miss Jane Welsh. About the 
Line time the inwnni illumination took jilae.e 
hieh is recorded in Surfur Jicmirfus (bk ii. eh. vii.) 
as tlie transition fiom the Everlasting No to the 
Eveilastmg Yea. 'I'he plain meaning of this was 
that disbelief in Divine oi human justice, freedom, 
and immortality had been dismissed in favour of 
a steadfa.st deteniiinalion to live m God’s w'orld as 
a servant of Truhh. 

The following jiiiblications mark his rise into 
public attention: (a) a Lite of Sehillei in tlie 
London Magazine in JS2.VI.S24, which in 1825 was 
jiublished sejiarately in hook lorm, and in 1830 
tran.slated into (merman at the suggestion of 
(loethc; (b) Wilhelm MeiUrr s Apjirentireship, 

which ajijieared in 1824-18‘27, one of the best trans¬ 
lations into English of any foieign author, (c) In 
1827 elaborate and exlensiv e cnLicisms of European 
literature established Cailyle as the English pui- 
veyor and critic of I'iUrojiean culture. Among his 
well-known contributions of this order aie an 
article on Voltaire, a linished and memorable 
sketch of Novaiis, two jiapers on Jean I*aiil Richter 
in the Foreign licvinr, a leview of Sehillei in 
Frujfcrs MagazinCy and of Go(‘th(‘\s works in the 
Foreign Quarterly. 

On 17til Uet.. 1820, Jane Welsh and Thomas 
Carlyle were married. They began married life 
normally at 21 (’omely Bank, Edinburgh, and 
continued it abnormally (1828) at (’raigenputtoek, 
a farm heloiiging to the Welsh family. (Carlyle 
W’as hy ternjierament unsuited for domestic hie, 
and liis wife W'as as ambitious and as keen intel¬ 
lectually as luniseH. At Craigeiijmtloek his life 
hecamea monologueon literary and ethical subjects, 
and liers for six years a bitter exjierieiice of house¬ 
hold dmdgery. Among the visitors to Craigen- 
puttoek w'ere the JellVeys (1820-1830), and Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, who began in this way a life-long 
friendship xvith (’arlyle. In 1831, Cailyle went to 
London to negotiate the sale of Sai'tor JlcsartuSy 
which was eve-ntually published in Fraser's Maga¬ 
zine. Hardly any one but Emerson recognized 
that the ‘ articles by the crazy tailor’ were leally 
‘a criticism of the age in which we live, exhibiting 
in the most just and novel light the jiresent aspect 
of religion, jiolities, literature, and social life.’ 

In 1834, Carlyle moved to 24 Cheyne Row, 
Chelsea, near the Thames. It was a hold venture 
to attack the metrojiolis on a reserve fund of from 
£209 to £300, but it was successful, and Cheyne Row 
was lus home for 47 years. 'I'he first eight years 
were years of severe struggle on narrow means, 
but they produced the French Bevolution, the 
Lectures on Heroes, Hero-worship, and the Heroic 
in History, and Chartism. At the end of this time 
the death of Mrs. Welsh brought pecuniary relief. 

The next decade (1842-1853) was a time of 
vigorous lirorar> j'roduction, which gave to the 
world the Letters and Speeches of Cromwell, Past 
and Present, Latter-Day Pamphlets, and Life of 
John Sterling. 

From 1853 to 1866, Carlyle was at the zenith of 
his fame. He published his monumental History 
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of Frederirk the Grent^ and ^ratified even hiH wife’s 
ambition for Jiim by bein^f eloeted to the Lord 
Kectorship of Edinburf^li University, where he 
delivered a notable rectorial address. 

In 18(iG, Mrs. Carlyh* died, and after this Carlyle’s 
life went haltin«;ly. The years till ISSl are best 
repaided as a lon^' eventide. His eoinments on 
rmblie questions, sueli as the recall of (iovernor 
Eyre and the Jtelorm Ibll of ISG7 (Sho€itin^ 
Niaf/nra), show him as a re.solute critic of ile- 
mocraey. He dictated a historical ski'tch of the 
Eaily Kinj^s of Norway and an essay on the l*<»r- 
traits of .lolin Knox. In 1S74 he accepted the 
Prussian ‘ ordre pour le nicrite,’ and refused a 
pen.sion and a di.stini'tion ofl'ered by Di.sraeli. Money 
came freely when he could no lonj^iir use it i*\cepf 
by bequeathing it, and friends when he could no 
lonj^er reciprocate friendship, '[’he apjiointment 
of dames Anthony Fronde as his literary exeeiitor 
and Fioude’s discdiarj^e of that, trust le,<{ to a keen 
controversy, not yet lini‘'lied, on the real chaiai'ter 
of (!arlyle and his relations with Ins wife. At the 
end he was almost absolutely alone, and died on 
5thFeb. 18S1. 

2. Teaching.—Carlyle’s teaching ^\as not suffi¬ 
ciently self-consistent to beui exact anal 3 >is a.s a 
statement of othi(‘al and i(di!j;ions t ruth Letters 
and c(uiver.sations are sonu'tinies at variance with 
judgments exfiressed in his books Hut the general 
outlines ol lii^ teaching 11013 ’ indicated. 

( 1 ) (^nirrnimff Gorl. —It iiuqy be said of Carlyle, 
as he said of Frederic,k of Prussia, ‘To him, as to 
all of us, it Mas flatly inconceivable that intellect 
ami 11101 al emotion could have heen juit into him 
by an entity that had none of its own.’ S<frtor 
Jicmrtus is a vigorous and lesoumling countmblast 
to materialism. In the discussions’ of the time, 
(’ariyle's tlieism was commonly cla,s,sed as pan¬ 
theism ; hut no classilication is a<l(‘(|uate for an 
authoi M’ho wrote or sj;oke as he .sau' truth, but. 
M'ho saw dill'erent aspects of truth in dithuent 
moods. lie teaches that the univer.se is perpetually 
l«)rmed and renewed by the Spiiit of (iod, not that 
matter is (bid, but that it is the ‘ living garment of 
tioil.’ 'I'lic miiwrse is the vi'stuie of Cotl as man's 
body is the vestuie of his sjuiit. As man claims 
personality for himself, he may logically as.sign to 
the Spirit of (irod that jicrsonality, consciousness, 
intelligmnee, uliieli are the highest attribute.s of 
the sjiirit of man. 

His belief ill the e.s.seiitials of religion is combined 
with a ili.strust of its formulas In Latter-Day 
Pampldrta (no. viii.) he makes a protest against 
M’liat he calls the gosjiel of Ignatius {t.e. Loyola), 

‘ that Owl can be served l>3’ behcviriff what is not true.’ ‘ Thot 
to ple.'iBo the Bupreiiie Fountain of Truth, youi readieat method, 
now and then, was to ]ierai8t in hclici mg what your whole goal 
found to be doubtful or incredible That jioor human gymbolH 
were higher than tlie (»od Alinighti's facts they symbolized; 
that forintilaH, with or without tiic facts K>rnboh7.ed by them, 
were sacred and saliitar> ; that formiilas, well persisted in, 
could still save ns when the facts were all tied ’ 

Other quotations, more cuij)liatieal],y negative, 
might he made from M'ritings in later life, M’lien 
the negative mood grew more marked. Yet he 
comes very near attrihuting moral jiersonality lo 
Cod in His govoriuiient of the world. 

* No world, or thins', here below, ever fell into misery without 
having first fallen into follv.’ ‘Nature would not treat 
weakness as vicious unless weakness were necessarily vicious.' 
‘The first principle of moral govenuuent is that, where guilt is 
deliberate, undoubted, and wilful, imnishnient ought to be 
inflicted. This pillar of the nior.a) universe in human affairs 
rests not upon mere social expedieiK'\, but upon those authori¬ 
tative instincts of our spiritual nature in which w’e hear the 
voice of Gotl.' ‘The law of England, in dealing witli criminals, 
must correspond to the law of the universe’ {Latter-Datj 
Pamphlets, no. vi.). ‘The moral nature of a man is not a com¬ 
posite factitious concern, but lies in the ver\ heart of his being, 
as his very self of selves. The first alleviation to irreniediabTe 
pain 18 some convictuiu that it has been merited, that it comes 
from the All-Just from Ood ’ (Froude, Thomas Carlyle. Hist, 
sf First Forty Years qf his L\fe, ii. «6). 


‘The free man is he who is loyal to the Laws of tins Universe ; 
who in his heart sees ami knows, across all contradictions, that 
injustice eannot befall him here; that except by sloth and 
cowardly fahhy evil is not possible ficre. The first svm]itom of 
such a man is nut that he resists and rebels, but that he 
oheyn' (Latter-Dai) Pamphlets, no. vi.). 

(2) Concerning man. —(.^'lllylc’s o]itimi.sni about 
the univerHe is combined with peshiinism about 
human nature. Somctliing of tliis may be put 
down to Calvini.sni, and Hcnnctlnng to temperament. 
He believed that ‘God’s in His heaven,’ hut not 
that ‘all’s right with the world.’ At Craigen- 
pnf.tock he wrote; 

‘What IS Iloyie? a smiling rainbow 
t'hildreii follow through tlie wet; 

’Tis not here, still yonder, yonder! 

Never urchin found it yet. 

What IS Lite? a thawing iceboard 
On a sea uitli siimiv sliorc. 

Gav we sail -it melts beneath us! 

We are siiiik, and seen no more. 

What 18 mail a foolish baby ; 

Vainl.\ btines, and fights, and frets; 

Demanding all deserving iiotbiiig! 

One small g'rave is what be gets ’ 

(Froude, op. cit. il. 420.) 

His fundamental scepticism about human natuie 
and the jirospccts of the race is closely connected 
M'ith his disbelief in democracy. Democracy 
depends on and require.s an optimistic view of 
man and his destiny, and implies ultimately that 
vox popnli IS vox Dei, which (’arlyle emphatically 
denied. Hi.s criticism of democracy rests on the 
fli.scovery that 

‘ill democracy can lie no finality; that with tlic conii>lete8t 
wiuiiuig of deiiiocrucv there is iiotimig \ct won ex<‘cpt 
cinptinesH, and tlic free chance t-o win' 1 icinoi rai‘y is, b\ 
fhc nature of it, a belf-<’aucelliiig biixmess ; and gives in the 
long-run a net result of zero.' ‘In Home and ALInms, as else 
where, if we look pr.u ticall), we bhall liiiil that it was not 
bjk kind voting and ilcbatmg of nuin.>, imt bj w ise msiglit and 
ordering of a few, that the work was done—so it js—so will it 
ever be.’ 

Ncv<‘j t.licless he does not di'preciate the real ta.sk 
of politics; ‘ society is a wonder of wonders, and 
jioliticH (in the right sense tar, very far, Ironi the 
common one) is the noblest science ’ (Diarj', Froude, 
op. cit. li, 86). 

(3) AV/<f/nm. —Carlyle conceived religion as uni- 
vcr.sal and spiritual. It is ev(‘r 3 '’W’here an ex- 
jiression of man's relationshiji to a spiritual (jlod, 
diinl}’ or vividly realized. Many of his sajnngs 
aie more in keeping ivith the results of the modern 
.study of eomii.'uative religion than with any order 
of thought eM-'ting in his ow’ii day. 

‘’riic early Nations of the woild, .ill NutioriR, so long as thei 
contiiiued simple aisl in earnest. Knew witliout teaching that 
their History was an Epic and ilible, the clouded struggling 
linage of a Uml’s I'rescnce, the action of heroes and God-inH}Mred 
men. Tlie noble inlellee.t that could disentnral iiich divine 
image, and present it to them I'leur, unclouded, in visible 
cohereiicv compreheii'.ible to human thought, w-as felt to be a 
ami the chief of intellectH No need to bid him sing it, 
make a I’oein of it. Nature herself euiiqHilled him , except in 
Hong or m i‘.sa]in, such an insight by human eyes into the 
divine was not utterahle. 

‘ Every Nation, I suppose, was made by God, and every man 
too. Onb there are some Nations, like some men, who know 
it; and some who do not. The great Nations are they that 
have know'n it well ; the small and contemptible, both of men 
and Nations, are they that have either never known it, or soon 
forgotten it and never laid it to heart’ (Latter-Day Pamphlets, 
no. viii.). 

‘To the last,' says Froude, ‘he believed as 
strongly as ever Hebrew prophet did in spiritual 
religion,’ and apjiroved of prayer as a ‘ turning oi 
one’s .soul to the Highest.’ 

Carlyle’s belief in immortality grew in intensity, 
but after his vvife’s death he describes liirn.self as 
‘ bankrupt in hope and heart, as good as wittiout hope and 
without fear’ (Correspondence of Carlyle and Ji. IF, Emerson, 
n. 3,‘I7). 

In 1835 he wrote to Emerson on the loss of hi.s 
brother: 

‘Sorrow not above measure for him that is gone. He is in 
very deed and truth with God, where you and I both are’ (<6. i. 
1W2X ‘ What a tbui film it is that divides the living from the 
dead’(til. i 87> 
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On his father’s death he wrote (Fronde, Carlyle- 
First Forty YearSy ii. 248-260): 

‘ Man followB man. His life is as a tale that has been told ; yet 
under time does there not he Ptornity ? . . . Perhaps my father, 
all that essentiallv was iny father, is even now near me, with 
me. Both he and I are ivith (iod. Perhaps, if it so please God, 
we shall in some higher state of being meet one another, 
recognize one another . The ]>ossil>i]ity, nay (in some way) 
the certaint.v, of perennial evistence daily grows plainer to me.’ 
On the death of Mrs. Welsli lie wrote to Ida wife : 

‘ We shall yet go to her. (^od is great, God is good.' 

In 1869, after the death of his wife, he wrote : 

‘ I occasionally feel able to wish with my whole softened heart 
—it is my only form of prayer—“Great Father, oh, if Thou 
canst, have pity on her and on mo, and on all su(‘h 1 ” In this 
at least there is no harm ’ (Froude, Carlj/le. Li/e tn London, 
li. 387). 

Carlyle’s most positive contribution a reli/jjioua 
conception of life is to lie found in vivid, eloquent, 
and ineinorahle ]iassa{.;es descrihinp the spiiitiial 
universe. Nothing shows bctt-(;r tliaii these 
passages how, to Carlyle, life wjis shot through 
Avith sjiiritual relationships, and set in a frame¬ 
work of a spiritual cosmos. Tn the Diary (Froude, 
Carlyle : First Farty Years, ii. 86) he exclaiiUB: 

‘ 1 have strange glimpses of the power of Spiritual union, of 
association among men of like oljject Therein lies the true 
element of religion. It is a truly supeniatural climate; all 
wondrous things from a Pennenden lloath or Penny-a-week 
I'urgatori Society lo the foumlation of a (’hristianiti or the 
(now obsolete) exercise of magic take their rise here. Men 
w'ork Ood-like miracles thereby, aiivl the horridest aboiiiina- 
tions.’ 

In judging of his attitude to religion, we ought 
to gi\e weiglit to his serious work rather than to 
casual utteraiiees. Tlie lecture on ‘'J’he Hero as 
l’ro]>lu!ti,’ and his appreciative estimate of Muham¬ 
mad and the inllueiicc of Islam, show how (^-arlyle 
understood t he nature and function of leligion. 

(larlyle’s ]iositive attitude to religion and his 
negative attitude to ('hristianity are among the 
paradoxes w Inch perplex his reailers. He fails to 
recognize in Christianity, as he fimls it, the 
supreme form of the religious powers which he 
reveres elsewhere. 

(4) Etliir. —('arlyle’s ethic is essentially the ethic 
of Puritamsm—that is, his ideal of the conduct of 
life is an ideal <‘onceived under the overwhelming 
impression of the lighteousness of Cod. Man is 
ever in the great Fa,sk-mastci’s eye. If men do their 
duty and faithfully obey the laws of Cod, living 
soberly and justly, God will uo the best for them 
in this life. Duty is to him Wordsworth’s ‘stern 
daughter of the voice of (Jod.’ It involves siir- 
lendortotlie ‘ A^ast soul that o’er us plans’—and 
continually in the jireseiit it means Avoik. Do the 
duty neaiest to hand— Lahorare est orare. The 
only honourable thing is work, whether with sword 
or jilough or pen. Strength is the crown of toil. 
Action makes men. 

The paradoxical working of Carlyle’s mind comes 
out in nis inconsistent acceptance and rejection of 
jiarts of mutually related truths. He insisted on 
the community of the race, and poured scorn on 
the man Av ho said, ‘Ain I my brother’s keeper?’ 
Yet he failed tti discover that this solidarity is the 
key unlocking the mystery of the vicarious sacrifice 
of Jesus Christ, Avlncli he entirely rejected. He 
lielicved that good and ca il were absolute opposites, 
yet rejected the only Avay in aa Inch good can OA^er- 
come evil, i.e. Avhen good is returned for evil. He 
revered the character of Jesus Christ, yet talked 
incessantly of the ‘Exodus from Houndsditch,’ 
failing to see that the life history of Jesus is only 
to be understood as the culmination of a national 
hist/ory in which the Spirit of Cod is manifestly 
active, and working to this climax. He belicA^ed in 
(iod as revealed in that larger IJihle—the history 
of the liiiinan race—but diil not see that universal 
revelation was the basis Avhich makes reasonable 
the special revelation in the history of Israel. He 
believed in no historical Kesurrection or Ascension, 


yet he vindicates in impressive eloquence the ex¬ 
istence of a spiritual universe, and declares that 
a thousand million ghosts are Avnlking the earth 
openly at noontide. ‘O Heaven, it is mysterious, 
it is awful, to consider that we not only carry each 
a future ghost within us, but are in very deed 
ghosts.* He imjiosed an infinite duty on a finite 
lieing, but did not see that the assertion of our 
Aveakness and dcliciency is the ‘ fine innuendo by 
which the soul makes its enormous claims.’ It is 
clear that tliis mingling of negative and positive 
teaching has nothing final or conclusive in it. It 
is a hali-Avay house, where no one would think of 
it^ping but the man aaIjo built it. 

In spite of bis pessimism about human nature in 
general, Carlyle had an intense belief in the great¬ 
ness of personality raised to its highest power. Much 
light is thrown on the development of his mind by 
comparison with Nietzsche. Just as Nietzsche^s 
reverence for personality led Ui belief in Hie super¬ 
man as the hope of the race, Carlyle’s led to 
Hero-worship. In both cases the belief was accom¬ 
panied by eontemjit for those Avho fail to attain 
personality, and in both it may be connceteci Avith 
the failure to see that full peisonality in man is 
dependent on dealing with Cod as fully and 
ellectively jiersonal. 

(5) Concerning histori/. —Carlyle's absorbing con- 
;ern with personality was partly cause and partly 
consequence of bis historical studies, and it made 
his work the recognized standard for one method of 
Avriting history. The supreme interests of history, 
Avhether modern or ancient, lie in the biographies 
of men and Avomen and t he history of movements, 
and for Carlyle the first is more central; for there 
is no moA'cment AAhich does not enter history 
through a life. ‘Great truths are portions of the 
souls of men.’ lleforms, institutions, eras, and 
even constitutions are to be interpreted through 
the men avIio lived in lliem, and in whom they 
lived. The modern school of scientific historians 
has introduced met hods which modify the first 
impression made by Carlyle’s historical work, hut 
its essential tiiith is not to he shaken, and a reaction 
in favour of his view of history is to he expected, 
for ‘by gone ages AA'ere actually filled by living 
men, not by piotocols, State pa]>er8, controversies, 
and abstractions of men.’ 

The charge that Carlyle confounded right with 
inigh* is not true as it stands. Its basis is his 
conviction that the history of a man or a nation is 
the Divine judgment of the man or nation. If a 
man succeeds and prosjiers, the cau.se must have 
been ailequate to the eflect. History and life alike 
contain their OAvn laws, and siijiply their own 
prineijiles of judgment. Men are poAverful in 
proportion as they build on facts ana see truth. 
The prophet who sees and the hero Avho acts appear 
to lie a law unto themselves, only because tliere 
is no higher human authority. It is the wisdom 
of the mass of men not to question or judge them, 
hut to follow them and go where they leml. There 
is truth ill all this, hut it i.s a truth Avhich only a 
hi.story of all time can vindicate. 'I’he historian 
would require omniscience to judge correctly of 
success and failure. 

3 . Influence.—Carlyle’s influence was provocative 
rather than constructive. He challenged the con¬ 
ventions of his time in thought and in act as much 
as he challenged its literary conventions by his 
style. His message worked like a leaven in the 
general culture of tu'o generations. He moved 
men by antagonism rather tlian leadership. He 
threw them back on the saving facts of life. lie 
made realities in life and history stand out as 
greater things than the conventions that commonly 
conceal them. H is influence may be comjiared with 
that of a prophet in ancient Israel. His summons 
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to men was to rej»ent and ]iut away the evil of their 
(ioiii^H. Ilis words hiirned and st.uu;^ rather than 
healed and lielfied Lho.s(! he inlliieneed most. 

His function, in spite of all his strenuous 
thinking;, was tlie jtuiitieation of f(!(!ling about life 
hy fear and reverence, scorn, indii^nation, humour, 
and t^ndcTness. Ills hooks have tlie sentiment ami 
effect oi a Gotliie ciitliedral, expressing, with all tlie 
purpose, ingennity, and elaborate <-are of a 
meaie'eval craftsman, tlie awe of the natural man 
in the jm'sence of (lod’s universe. 

IjiTKRATrRK —Literatun* uliout the fJarlyleR ih foiiHtnntlv 
prownifT It (‘onsists L'hiefl.v, l\nwev«'r, of fresh CBtuuiitcs of the 
t)n>')rial iii.-itenul oontauietl in (Jarlyle’s own buuk.s, ami the 
puljhiNitioiiH which contain hm IcU.ci'h, such hr: (1 ) liemntik- 
cf/iccs, iMihlishtvi hy J. A. Fronde in 1S81 , the sauio autlior's 
ThimiOb Varlyle a fhstnry of the first forty Vears of /if<t Lite, 
t vols., 18S", niul Thomas ('arlyle a Ilistoni of fiis Lite in 
fjondoii, li voIh , 18S-1 , (L') /ji'ttrrs and Mniionnls of Jane HVAA 
Varlyle, jircjiarcd for pnhlicalion hy Thoiiias (’arlyle, and 
edited by Kroude, H vols , 188X; (3) Corret^pondenee of Thomas 
Varlyle and It If'. Kinersnn, 2 voIh , 188.'t, and Voiresfiondenee 
between (ioe,thr and t'aityle, ed. C. K Norton, i''^7 

Of other literal,lire the fnllowiri;r niav he noted: Leslie 
Stephen, art. ‘tJarlylc,* in J. M.irtinean, Essays, 

Reviews, and Addresses, i. [1890] 2T.), 1. P. Walter, * Thomas 
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I). Macfadvkn. 

CARMATIANS.—The (larmatians were a 
religio-political soot of Shriles that took its ri.se 
about tlie middle of the Ilnl cent, of the llijia, 
and developed a trememhms strength, which, more 
than anything else, undermined the power of the 
Ivhalifate of flaglidad. The name was given to 
Miem hy their adversaries, 'rhey called them¬ 
selves fiYitimids, from Ffitima, the daughter of 
the Projtlict and the spouse of'Ali; or Ismaihs, 
from Ismail ilm Ja'far, a descendant of yusain, 
son of 'All and Fatima, and, hy his great-gtand- 
mother, of the last king of Persia, lenresenting 
thus not only the Projihetic, hut also tlie Kingly 
right to the Imaiiiate, or Supiemacy (ef. Browne, 
A Litfntri/ JItstifrtf of Persia, p. Kkl). 

The religious syst em of l liesc sec taries, whudi iu 
its principal features is still that of the llruses {q.v.), 
seems at first sight very extraordinary. On closer 
examination we find it comjjosed of elements Jior- 
row'cd trom various sources. (Juyard, in his nrt. 
‘Un giaml maitic dcs Assassins’ {JA, is77, i. *127), 
said truly : 

‘In LhiH Oiicnt, where picr\thitiR huH hceri thought, the 
alinosphcrc is, so to sj>cuk, iiiijin-gnaLed with the most diverse 
eonceptions; none is lost , scattered for a iiionieiit. they gather 
again around some now germ. iMagiaTiism, Judaism,* (Jhristi- 
unity, Onosti(’i.siu, plulosojihv thus lent some of their elements 
to the small sectM which each imam of Ihc rae,e of ‘Ah sawe-ome 
to light under his e\ es and in his honour.’ 

The man who originattnl this system, or rather 
adajited it for his purjioses, w as a certain 'Abdal¬ 
lah ihii Maimun, oi Persian origin and an oculist 
{naddaJi) hy profession. He is often spoken of by 
tne name ot al - Qaddrih. He liveil about the 
middle of the .‘Ird (;ent, of the Hijra in 'Askar 
Mukram, a tow’n of Khu/istan, when? lie had some 
lossessions ; and he comhined with a great aversion 
or the Aralis and their religion a boundless am¬ 
bition. His ultimate aim seems to have hemi to 
subvert tlie Klialifati* of Hnghdad, to undermine 
Islam, and to re.stoie the old Persian religion, the 
religion ot light. He himself and hi.s .son.s w’ere to 
he the leaders of this camjiaigii, and, after having 
aecoinjilished its purpose, were to become the 
ruJcis ot the new State. 

The basis of the doctrine is ymre Neo-Platonism. 
From God, the my.sterious Being who is wdiolly 
incompndicMsilile to mankind and cannot he de¬ 
fined by nny attributes, emanated by His will (sec 
Goldziher’s able study on the arnr tdldhi in REJ 
vol. iv. yip. ;^2-41) the Universal Reason, w’hich 


i iroduced the Universal Soul, the creator of Primal 
dattcr. Space, and Time. These are the five con¬ 
stituents of the Uni\eisc, ami consc»iu<!ntly of 
m<an, tlu; microcosm. But, as every emanation has 
a tendency to return to its source, man’s object in 
lile is perfect union with the Universal Reason. 
This, however, would he wholly unattainahle hy 
him w'ithout heavenly lielji. TlicH'fore the Uni- 
vei.sal Reason and the Universal Soul have mani- 
fest.ed themselves to the world in human shape, 
tin* one as ynoyihet-legislator, the other as bis 
assistant ami Huy>]»orl.er. So ayijieared successively 
Adam and Setii, Noah and Slieni, Abraham and 
fslimael, Moses and Aaron, ,Testis and Peter, Mu¬ 
hammad and 'Ah. Aftei the disayiyioaraiice of 
the ynojihet-legislator, Mu* assistant continues his 
woik, and is the iniftm, or leader, the sole iuter- 

I uel(;r tif th.e true meaning of the Divine Word, 
le is followed hy six otliei inidtns, after the death 
of the last oi whom a ne,w' incarnation takes yilace. 
'All was succeeded by his son al-XTasiin ; he by 
his hi other al-blusaiii ; then follow’d! ‘.All the son 
of nl-I.Iusjiiii, liluhummad the, son of All, .fafar 
the son of Muhammml, and Ismail tlic son ot 
Ja'far. Muhammiid the son of Isma'il is the 
seventh incarnation, llis assistant is 'Ah(lallah 
ihn Maimun, who, wil,h his -uceessors, lias to 
yireaih and piomulLUite his law, till with the re- 
ayipcaianee of the last of these as thethe 
(‘lul and si'oyie of human life w ill be reached. All 
these legislations, though each in succ(‘ssion is 
better than its ynedecessor, so that the last is the 
most peiteet, are in reahty one, only adayited to the 
understanding ol the men ot eaidi period. More- 
ovei, it is always the same Being that inearnaJes 
itself in dillerent forms ; even as the soul of each 
imam yiasses into the body of his successor. 

The main ohji^ct of this system, of which the 
yin’ccding descriyition gives only the outlines, w’as 
to place unlimited nowci in tlie hands of'AlHlallrih 
ihn Maimiin and his descendants. Isniri'il, the 
.son of Ja'far, died in his father’s lifetime. Ja'fai 
died in A. 11. 14S, leaving a son Muhammad, wlio, 
aeeoriling to the IsmiVilis, lied to India from the 
lerseeution of Ilarun ar-Jbislnd, and is said to 
lave (lied there about A.II. IKII. In the belief of 
the Tsiiia'ilis he became nn’rely invisible, to remain 
.so till the time of his reajipearance as the mahdx 
should come. In the meantime the irndm is in¬ 
vested with the siiyireme authority, which he 
cxerei.ses )>y his deymties and mi.ssionaries. What¬ 
ever the ultimate designs of 'Abdallah ihn Maimun 
may have beim, his immediate object was to lay 
hold of the minds of a great many followers, who 
were hound to unlimited obedience to his orders, 
and w'ere leady to luriiish the means necessary for 
yiromoting tlu; cau.se. Mystery ha.s for most men 
a greiU, attraction. Therefore, every one who was 
to be Jidmitted as a member of the sect had to 
pledge himself hy oath never to betray any secret 
of the community. Nor were they ailmitted before 
they hiwl given sufliciimt yiroofs of the eariiestnesB 
of their de.sires. For the same rea.sori, the imam 
himself was said to he hidden and to conimunicate 
with his followers only by his deymty, who in fact 
w’lis the imam himse.ll or his son, and who, hacked 
by this mysterious authority, could syioak wdth 
double stre.sH. It w'as he who chose and in- 
.structed the dd'l.s (lit. ‘tho.se who call or invite’), 
or missionaries. 

'Ahdallfih ihn MMimun instituted, W’e arc told, 
sevi‘ral grades of initiation. The accounts w'e have 
of the higher ones are confused, and it is dillicult 
to see wiiat could have Ikuui theii practical use. 
ft is quite certsin, however, tliat even the chief 
niis,sioiiaries did not know them. The.se wore, 
without question, men of fervent zeal, devoted to 
w'hat they thought to lie the sacred truth. Tlie 
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missionary established himself by preference in a 
populous (iouiitry in the character of a nmrchant or 
physician, in older to come into contact with many 
people, whom he souf^ht, first of all, to inii»rcss 
M*itn admiration for his abstemioustinss, the devout- 
nesH of his liviiif?, his charity, and hia irreproach¬ 
able, if BOiuewhut mysterious, conduct. Aided by 
his superior knowledf^e, be could often give good 
jiractical advice, by which he gained the confidence 
of the peo])le; and one or two marvellons tricks pro¬ 
cured him the reimtation of possessing Hn]»ernntural 
powers. The missionaries of the Fatimids were 
evidently able jugglers, and knew how to per¬ 
form miracles, liy means of carrier-pigeons, for 
instance, t.hey often received information of an 
event many days licfoie it could be known in the 
country by the'ordinary means of communication. 
So they <‘ould make a prediction that must cer¬ 
tainly turn out to be true. Moreover, they were 
generally versed in astronomy. Thit tlicir nrinci- 
pal strengj h lay in the cordial love of all beliisvers 
for the house of the Prophet, which, since the 
tragic death of al-yusain, had been everywhere 
revived and reanimated by the missionaries of the 
'Alid.s and 'Abbasids. Against these latter, the 
means which 1-hcy had cm]>loyed to undermine and 
destroy the ilominion of the Umayysids were 
turneif with success, when it ha<l become evident 
that their governmejit had in no wise brought the 

f ieriod of peaei', justice, ami general prosperity that 
lad been promised. In order to get rid of the 
Umayyads, the 'Abbasids bad proniulgafcd the 
principle that the family of the Projdiet liad in¬ 
contestable rights to the throne, whence it followed 
that the llmuyyads were usurpers. The 'Alids, 
desiiciidantsof tliedaugliterof the Pro)»het, while the 
ancestor of the 'Abbasids was only bis uncle, did 
not fail to turn this jiriiiciple against the'Abbasids 
who bad sui)])lanted them. It was, therefore, easy 
to inspire the people with the hope that the saviour, 
the mnhdl (the man ‘guiiled ’ by God, who alone is 
able to show the right path), would come forth 
from the house of'All, and to find, by an allegorical 
interpretation, the announcement of his coming in 
the sacred hook itself. Thereby the way was pre¬ 
pared for the acknowledgment of this mahdi as a 
superior being whose word is Truth, and to whom 
is due unlimited obedience, luir that end it was 
not nece.s.sary to attack the autliority of the 
Qur’an ; only its literal interpretation was rejected, 
and with that the dogmas founded on it, and also 
the religious ceremonies, as having only a syni bolical 
value. All this was replaced by the doctrinal 
authority of the true iwdm, because he knew 
better than anybody else the veritable religion. 
One of the first usi's he made of that authority was 
to prescribe to his iollowers, as their jirincipal 
duty, to he full of that devotional disinterested¬ 
ness which enables men spontaneously to make 
the greatest sacrifices. 

The funds iieediwl for the organization of the 
mission were furnished, in the first instance, by a 
high-placed Persian ofiicer, who, according to some 
authors, was a descendant of the old Persian king.s. 
Hut soon the contrihuticus of tlie new adepts 
commenced to flow in. The two princi})al oflerings 
required of them were one for tlie founding of a 
kind of house of government, called Ddr al-hijrn 
fHouse of refuge), and a coinimiiial treasure out of 
which the poor could ^et assistance and the general 
expenses coiihl he jiaid ; the other, diwtined for the 
imam, consisted in a fifth part of all juoperty to 
be paid once, and a fifth part of all revenues to 
he paid yearly. Hy this latter contribution the 
believers were linked by t,lie strongest bands to 
the cause of the viahdl, whose trium])h could be 
the only moans of bringing a compensation for the 
gi*eat sacrifices they had made. 


Hut the [layingof contributions was not the only 
act tif ilevotion expected from the believers. Their 
chief ilut.y w'as to lead a life of [lurity and hrotheily 
love. The morals preached by the h'atimifl mis¬ 
sionaries have been called evangelical. They e.\- 
plaiii the charm exercised by the doctrine on many 
men of high understanding, and the fact that the 
Carmatian communities and St.'ites w^ere, as a rule, 
excellently organized and administered. The 
Frnqvicnts rvlnttfs d la doctrine den Jamaelis, pub¬ 
lished by Guyard, contain sufficient proofs to 
stanqi all that has been said about the looseness of 
their morality as meic slamiei. 

The first dai in 'Iraq was Ijanidan, surnanied 
Qarinat, after whom all followers of the new faitli 
rerc nickriamcil t'armatiaiis. .lust as each profihet 
has his assistant, each imam his deputy, so every 
dal has a coadjutor. Tliat of I^amdan Qarmat 
was hia hrotlier-in-l;iw 'Ahilan, w*ho was the author 
of many of the .sacred hooks ot the sect. The 
district in which they began llii'ir [ueaching was 
that jiart of the province of Kufa wdierc Hahylon lies, 
and nere the Dar al-hijra was built, in a.h. 277. 
The author of the Fihrist says (p. IS7) that l,Iaimlan 
Qarmat established himselT in 2()1 at Knlwadha, 
between Ha«^hdad and Mada’in. It is [irohahle that 
this took [dace at a latei date. Hut it is certain 
that even then the (^armatians had attained to 
signilicanee. For at the time when the ri.siiig of 
the negro .slaves in the south of'Iraq w'as at its 
height (t.«. before 2()7), IJamdan t^>armat had a 
meeting with the chief ot the slaves, who gave 
himself out for a descendant of 'All, of which he 
himself gives the following rcTiort (Tabari, iii. 
2130)— 

‘ I went to the chief of the nejfroeH and said to him • “ I profese 
a doctrine and have 100,000 swords under iiiy orders. Jiel us 
iinpare our tenets If tliey agree, I will join you witli all niy 
len If not, yon must gne me unir word to let me return to 
ly place unmolested.” That he iiromiHed, and wc conversed till 
oon, )>.v which time it- hail become clear to me Uiat we could 
ever agree. He rose then for prayerB, and 1 alipjied away from 
his towm and went back to the land of Kufa.’ 

As long as the war against the negroes lasted, 
the government of Baghdad took no notice at all 
of the Cannatiaiis. After the suppression of that 
terrible in.surre<*t,ion, the governor of w'estern'Irfiq 
contented himself w'itli levying a tax of one dinar 
on each member of the sect; and, as this procured 
him a good revenue, he ojiposed the taking of any 
hu.stile measures. It was not till 284 that the 
governnicnt at Baghdad began to have some mis¬ 
givings about this movement, and discovered that 
the seet had adherents in the canital itself. 
This led to a persecution, in A\hicli a certain 
nuinhor of their chief men w'ere killed (288), hut 
which was soon stoiqied, the governor being afraid 
that it would ruin the land, as they w^ere its 
farniens ami labourers. About the same time the 
Khalif .seems to have found out who w'as the real 
head of the sect. In 270 the government had been 
informed that there lived in 'Askar Mukram in 
Khuzistan a very dangerous man called 'Abdallah 
ihn Maiinun al-Qaddab ; and orders were issued 
to aiiprehend him. 'Abdallah escajied to Basra, 
w'here he lived .some time in hiding. Thence h« 
w'eiit to Salamiya in northern Syria, w here a son 
of hia had established himself about 255, and 
which remained the headquarters of the family 
till 287, when'Uhaidallah, 'Abdallah ihn MaimUn’s 
grandson, fled from that place to Kgyi)t and thence 
to the far west of North Africa, wlience he reap¬ 
peared at Kairw'an, the African capital, in 297, 
as the mahdi, the liist Khalif of tlie F&timids. 
The mission to Yemen, organized in 'Iraq in 266, 
began its preaching in 268, and had great success. 
Ill 293 ncw*8 reached Baghdad that the Carmatian? 
had conqiiered nearly the whole province, and that 
the inluiliitants of Mecca were in great anxiety. 
The final reduction of San'a, the capital, in 299, 
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made them absolute masters of the <;ountry. From 
Yemen the mission to North Africa wjih ]>lanned. 
In 280, Abii'Ahdallfih, surnamed al-Muht«isib, be¬ 
cause he had Immui inspector of markets, tmtered 
it and within the space of a few years founded the 
empire of the Futimids, Fai more dangerous for 
the Klndifate of lhi;^di(l}Ml at the time was the risinj; 
of another Carmntian State in Jtahrain, the north¬ 
east jirov in ce of Aiahia, founded between 280 and 
290 by Abu Sa'id aJ-Jannfibi. In 287 this chief 
routec"! an army sent a^^ainst him by the Khalif, 
but did not pursue tliat advantage, as he neede,d 
all his ener^.vy to make himself master of Contial 
Arabia, ot 'Oman, and of the desert roads. 'I’he 
^^reat (lisasters that befell the Khalifate at the 
hands of these Carniatians ha]»pened hetw(;en the 
years 311 and 320. In 3J5 a j;:reat anny, intended 
to make an end of the dominion of the Carmatians, 
was utterly defeated hy Ahfi Tahir Sulaimaii, the 
son of Ahil Said, and liaohdad itself was seriously 
thieatened. Next year, Mecca was taken and 
plundered ; even the sacred black stone was 
transported t.o Lahsa, the residtuice of the Cai- 
matian ])rinees, where it remained till 331), when 
it was restored to the Ka'ha. 

It is not surprisinf* that the fiction of the Grand¬ 
master of Salamiya about tlie hidden imam was 
not always aceejded without, some distrust. When 
he had lied for his life, jirohahly without haviuf? 
been able to rejjulate his allairs, and was for a 
while cut oir from intercourse with the dii'lsy (his 
distrust increased. The ambitious head of the 
mission in western 'Iraq and the Syrian desert, 
Zikrwaih, caused his son to ^jfive himself out 
for the imam. As lonj; as the enerj^ctic Khalif 
al-Mu’tadid lived, he did not dare to undertake any- 
tliino. lint from 289 till 294 he and his sons di<l 
much dama|j;e in Syria and the borderland of the Eu¬ 
phrates, and it requireil the /greatest efi'orts to get 
the better of them. As for Haiiidfin C^armat and 
'Abdftn, we know for certain that they sejiarated 
themselves from 'IJhaidallah ; hut this happened, 
in all probability, lat,er, when he had proclaimed 
himself the imam, the expccte<l mahdl. Apostasy, 
by the laws of t he Carniatians as well us by those 
of Islam, is punished liy dtjath. Abu 'Alnlallah, 
who had conquered the empire for 'Uhaidallah, 
was murdered, toge.tb(5r with his brotlujr, beenu.se, 
the conduct of this luincc not corrcspomliiig to 
their ideal, they dounted whether the man tliey 
luwl fought for was really the rnahdi. This hap- 
)eiie<l near the (uul of 2{>S. When the murderer 
ifted up the Mcaiion, Ahu 'Abdallah said, ‘Do 
not, my child.’ He answered, ‘He whom tlioii 
hast ordered me to obey, and to whom thou hast 
given the empire after having conquered it, has 
ordered me to kill thee.’ 'Uhaidallah wrote then 
to his followers in tlie East; ‘ Ye know what a 
high place Abu ‘Abdallah and Abu-l-'Ahbas occu¬ 
pied in Islam {t.c. the true religion, that of the 
Carmatians), hut Satan caused them to slip, and 
I have j)urified them by the swonl. Fence be 
with you.’ About tbe same time, 'Ahdan- -and 
prohablj^ also Hamdan C^arm.at-- was assasHiiiated. 

The same thing happened in Yemen. Ihn Fadl, 
f,he head of the mission, east off his allegiance to 
'Uhaidallah and proclaimed himself imam. In 303 
he p<uished, poisoned hy a mysterious stranger. 
We are not quif-e sure about Abu Sa'id, the Car- 
matian ruler of Bahrain, hut the fact that he w^as 
shiin in 301, together with several of his princijjal 
officers, combined with the ai)])arently trustworthy 
information that he was reverenced like a superior 
being, and tbe saying of f,he Yemenite chief tha( 
he folJow'ed the examtile of Abu Sa'id ((Jniara’s 
History of Yemev, ed. Kay, 1892, p. 202), makes it 
prohjihle that he also had refused to acknowledge 
ulmidallah as the imam mahdi. Henceforward, 


however, till the conquest of Egypt hy the Ffi.ti- 
Miids in 358, the Carmatians of liahrain were the 
firm supporters of'Ubaidallali and his successors. 

The intercourse between the two parties could 
take j>lu€*e only very secretly. If the subjects of 
the Fatimid Khalif could* have had the least 
suspicion that all the atrocities that filled the 
breast of every Muslim with terror and horror, 
for instaniic the sack of Mecca by Aim Taliir— 
the pillage of the temple and the carrying off of 
tile sacred black stone to Lnhsa—had been com¬ 
mitted in the name of their master, he would not 
have occupied the Ihrone a single year. On the 
eoiitrary, it was iinlispensahle in the em])ire of 
the Futimiils to condemn openly the jiroceedings 
of their ('armatian friends. Thus, for instance, 
the well-known” traveller, Ibn Hauqal, though a 
fervent jiartisari of the Fatimids, and knowing 
that the Carmatians acknowledged them as imams, 
speaks (p. 211) of Ahii Tahir with indignation, and 
curses him for his crimes ; he has not the slightest 
siispieion that this jirinee did nothing hut execute 
the rules laid down hy his revered chiefs, or rather 
their formal orders. The author of the Fihrist 
(p. 189) says that he cannot understand the fact 
that in Egypt, in the empire of the Filtiniids 
itself, the doctrine preached hy the FaUmid 
missionaries is not practiseil at all. Lastly, the 
famous poet and tiaveller Nasir ihn Kliusraii, who 
had emhraced the faith of the Fatimids wifh his 
whole heart, and who spent a long time in Egypt, 
whence he returned to I’ersia as head of tlie propa¬ 
ganda, is entirely ignorant of any lelatioiis hetwe.en 
them and the Carmatians, whom he knew also, 
having visited them at Lahsa (Schefer, Sefer 
Naineh, p. 22511’.). 

But, however necessary this seciecy was for the 
dynastic interests of the Fatimids, it could not 
fail to have a bad influence on the harmony Ui- 
tweeii the two jiarties. 'J’here were still people 
amongst the chiefs of Bahrain who questioned the 
alleged descent of the Fatimid Khalifs from 
Muhammad ihn Ismail, and who asked them¬ 
selves whether the rising of this upstart family 
had done aught for the realisation of their ideals. 
The triumph of this party in 358, though it was 
overthrown a few years later, brokt; for a time 
the admirable union of these Carmatians, and did 
great harm to their power. They had a short 
period of revival in the first half o{ the 5th (tent., 
and it was with t,heir aid that, in 450, the FaUinid 
Khalif Mustansir was proclaimed Khalif in Bagh¬ 
dad. But in 474 their dominion came to an end, 
though tbe (^armatian faith continued to have 
many adherents for a long time thereafter. 

The State of tlujse Carmatians is the only one 
about which we have any trustworthy informa¬ 
tion. The government was not strictly monarchi¬ 
cal. Ahu Sa'id was assisted by a council composed 
of his jirincipal supporte.rs and called al- Iqddniya^ 
that is, ‘having the poM'^cr to hind and to loose.’ 
J.#ater, this (iouncil consisted of twelve members, 
six of whom hebuiged to the reigning house, with 
the title of Sayyids, and six to Uie other jirincipaJ 
families. In time of war one of the Sayyids was 
ai)point^.d as commander. If, however, this man 
had a strong personal character, as in the case of 
Ahu Sa'id himself and his son Ahu Taliir, he had 
almost the power of an absolute monarch. In the 
period of the last-named juince, the Carmatian 
State had large revenues, so that the fifth destined 
for the imam amounted to 300,000 dlvars. It is 
probable that t.hls fifth rejilaced that required 
originally of eacli individual member of the 
sect. For Nash ibn Khusrau tells (p. 227) that 
the citizens had no tribute or tax whatever to 
pay. On the contrary, if poor or in debt, they 
got assistance from 1-he State. The tilling of 
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the larul and every kind of mechanical work was 
done by ne^ro sl.-ives, a, great many of whom were 
the property of the State. The citizens them¬ 
selves were educated ehielly for military service. 
Monogamy seems to have been the rule, and 
women did not wear a veil. 'J’his seems txj have 
given rise to all the accusations ot immorality 
that their enemies invenl-e<l. The use of wine wtts 
strictly forbidden. The religious presciiptions of 
Islam—daily juayers, Friday-service, fasting, etc. 
—Iwwl been abolished. Even tin* llesh of animals 
declared irnimn^ by Islam was sold in the market 
and eaten. Therefore the Muslim jiroverb says: 

‘ 'rhinimr than the saliva of the bee and the religion 
of the Carinatians.’ It is not easy to say whether 
they had any religious ceremonies of tlioLr own. 
Certainly, they never periormed the lifty daily 
nrayers. said to have been prescribed by klamdan 
Qarmat. We know only that they had regular 
meetings for teaching the Isnia ilian doctrine. The 
Qur’an liad not lost its sacred character with them ; 
but it was to be read according to its spiritual 
meaning. They dressed in white and had white 
hanners, symbolizing the religion of light which 
they professed and the purity of life rtiquired of 
its foil owers. 

It IS most regrettable that it is irniiossihle not 
only t(» ])ain<, hut even to skctcii, the religious and 
social lile oi the (’armatians. From themselves 
we ha\e nothing but a few dogmatical and paia*- 
netical tracts. The accounts 1 ,hat have reached 
us are lioni their hitter enemies, and are usually 
full of obvious slandei. Hut the few glimp.ses we 
get. of their internal life from such less biased 
authors as Ibn I,lauqal and iNiasir ibii Khusrau 
suhice to make us form favourable opinions about 
them. They had an ideal, for the realization of 
which they were ready to make the greatest 
sacrifices, and uhich seems to have influenced, if 
mI, tin .^hole Eo jiurity 

of life was lequiiod of each niemher of the com¬ 
munity. And as for tlieir social stat,e, the above- 
cited authois attest their admirable union, their 
excellent administration, and their institutions on 
behalf of the poor. Hut there is no chance of 
ever being able to find the details we want. 

Not many years after the final overthrow of the 
Carrnatian empire in IJabrain, there rose another 
branch of tne Isina'ilis, known by the name of the 
Assassins {q.v.), who during two centuries filled 
the world with the rumours of their sinister ex- 

t doits, though they are commonly painted in much 
dacker colours than they deserved. The first 
c-entre of their jiower Avas ’Alamflt in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Kazvin, south ot the Casjiian Sea; 
a seiiond centre was Mn,syfi,f in the Lebanon. 
Their dominion was annihilated by the Monmd 
prince Hulagii, the compieror of Baghdad, and tliis 
IS perhajis the only feat for which history has to 
thank him. Since then there has not been another 
rising of the Lsmft'flis. Yet there are adherents 
of this doctrine in various parts of the Ea.st, living 
as quiet citizens, and known by the name of Khojas, 
in Syria, Arabia, and Zanzibar, I’ersia, Kirmftn, 
‘ind India. 'J'hey are also in communication Avith 
each other and have an ncknoAvledged chief. This 
Avas until lately the well-knoAvn Agha-Khan in 
Bombay, a very rich man, Avliose father and grand¬ 
father liad been governors of Kirnian, and Avho 
him.self was son-in-law of the Shah of Persia, llis 
lineage goes hack to the tirinces of ’Alamut, who 
themselves pretended to descend from a Ffttimid 
prince. Baron von Op]»enheim, who gives some 
details on the Khojas in a note to his Vom MiW',1- 
mmr zum, jtcrsiftrhcn (rulf, 18*J9 (i. 1H3), told the 
present writer that stilf every year an eniba.ssy 
sets out from Salamiya in Syria for Bombay to 
bring to the imdm the contributions of the faithful. 
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CARNIVAL.—On the Sunday hcfoie Ash 
Wednesday, i.e. at the commencement of the great 
fast by Avhicli the Roman Catholic Church makes 
])rej»arathui for Eastei, tlieic is observed in many 
countries a popular lestival which, while exhibit¬ 
ing great variations in the chaiacter and order of 
its celehiation, is yet, in eveiy locality where it 
passes umler tlie name of ‘Carnival,’a recognized 
occasion for exuhoiant mirth and unrestricted 
fieedom, combined v\ith masinierade, jesting, and 
burlesque. It is a fact wortliy of notice that the 
name ‘(’arnival’ and the manner of observance 
referred to have alike come to jirevail in the 
regions which have been most permanently under 
the domination of Rome, viz. France, Italy, and the 
Rhenish jirovinces. In Teutonic countries gener¬ 
ally, on the other hand, the lestival preceiling Lent 
is called ‘ Fastnacht,’ pojuilai ly-and at one time 
universally—‘ Fasenaclit' or ‘ l^'asnacht.’ But the 
observance of Fasnaclit and that of the Carnival, 
Avhile presenting apparently similar features, show 
at the same time .ho many points of contra.st in 
conception ami procedure as make it irniiossihle to 
trace the eidehration to a single direct source. 
Pagan, 'I'eutorms and Roman elements may all be 
recognized, though greatly modilied by Chris¬ 
tianity. In Romance countries and in the neigh- 
bouihood of the Rhine, theiefoie, the Carnival has 
acqiiiied its present character under Roman in¬ 
fluence, and so far kIioavs a decided contrast to the 
concsponding Teutonic 1^ stival. 

The name‘(Wnival is ol obscure origin, and 
admits of various interpretations. A widely 
received explanation is that which emphasizi's 
the influence of Christianity upon either name, 
‘Cariiival’ or ‘Fastnacht.’ Here ‘Carnival’ is 
said to be derived from came vnle, i.e. ‘flesh, 
farewell, an apt enough appellation for the day on 
Avhich the unconstrained indulgence oi the senses 
Avas peimitted for the last time before the great 
Lenten fast. Of similar character is the derivation 
from the name first applied by Pope Gregory to 
the last Sunday before Lent, Adz. ‘ donunica ad 
carnes levandas.’ This was shortened to ‘carnes 
levandas,’ thence passing, it is said, through the 
forms ‘ carnelevanien,’ ‘ carnelevale’ to ‘carneval.’ 
If tliLs etymology be correct, the Teutonic term 
‘Fastnacht’ (Fastens-even, Fasterns-e'en) would 
signify practically the same thing—the Lenten 
feast,'Lenten-e'ne, according to the Teutonic practii'e 
of commencing the day Avith tlie evening In 
Germanic lauds, and os])ecially in the Rhine dis¬ 
trict, tlie term ‘ Fastelovend ’ is locally used, Ovend 
being a vernacular form of Abend. ‘Fastnacht’ 
Avould ai'cordingly apply to the day which, in view' 
of the a]»]>roacliing Lent, w'a.s given up to feasting 
and carouse. 

But thif^ exiilauation, w'ell as it accords wdth 
the interpretation of ‘ Carnival' just indicated, 
fails to harmonize Avith the name still given by 
the people, and in the Middle Ages by all classes, 
to the Teutonic festival, viz., ‘Fasenacht’ or 
‘ Fasnacht,’ irom the roiit fruten. The dialectic 
word//'f.sr/a means* to talk nonsense,’ ‘to drivel,’ 
and ‘Fasnaclit’ would tlius denote a feast of 
folly, revelry, licence. This con'esponds w^ell 
enough with many customary features of the 
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('ijrnival, but 1ms rx* «»f Ii(ir link <»i foiinxMon vith 
(lliristiaiiity. 

'I'liis is also tnio ol a luillioi (|<‘ri^ation of 
‘ CariiivaJ'-one w lucli (•;nin“' us back to the 
i-lassical av;es, first of nil, indoml. to Athens. 
Ceitain (Jicf'lc va^'O |>,'mitiii”s of the bill cent.. U.C. 
'.how a i>ioce..siori of iimskcal tiourc's luovin;^ to the 
•'trains of tmisic An Attic vase nowin ii(»lo;:tm 
re^uesents tin* L’od Dionysus on the vay to lii- 
shlj ». This \e-s.‘l is fiiiiiislied \iith \vhe«*ls; ainl. 
as a niattci ol met, we leain fjoin (ireek wrilns 
that, a siiijt of this kind, dedicated to Dionysus, 
was driven tliiou^h the stieetsof .\thens, and that 
.satincnl soiins weie Kwited from this ‘e.uirus 
ti!i\ alls.’ 

We would here remind the reader l.hat it was { 
tioin (he scniiilous and satirical son^s in honoui 
ol I)jon\siis. once tlu'V had beeome \eneiahle by 
iiicient, iisa^^e, f.iiat Dieids comi‘dy w:is at. lenj^tli 
del ♦■lojied. Arist.o|ibanes liimseli, imleeil, is n<»t 
so vei y far from this stai tiii;.^j»ouit.. It was the 
ojnniori of Aristotle that comedy attaim**! its 
initial form in .sjiontancous jiopnlar merry-makino, 
and later wiit.eis state e\)ili(‘illy that it took its 
lise in the sarcastic .soncs U'cifoii from the chariot. 
In the later history of (iieece w e still hear occasion¬ 
ally of ‘ship-earts’ in conne.vion with processi<m.s 
in iioiionr of {^ods and pxldesse.s. We, learn that 
iluriii^!^ the closinj? years of the Homan periotl a 
naval nrocessiou in honour ol tlie Efjiptian Isis 
wms lield at the annual re-openinj; of navigation in 
spring, a ‘ship-ear’ b(*in{j: used for the occasion. | 
'Piiere is evidence to sliow' tliat a similar custom i 
ohtaiiied in ancient (Termatiy. Tacitus 
H)) speaks of the processions of Nertlni.s, i.e. I 
llertha, the 'I'eutoiiic ‘ Eait.h-Molher,’ amt states ' 
that her imaj^e wa.s carried about the countly in a 
‘ veliiculum.’ Of this ‘ veliiculum ’ he pves no 
further partimilars, lnit the customs he thereaftei 
refers to seem t.o indicate that it wa.s a ship-cail 
a tlieoiy which finds further supjrort in tlie fact 
that the proci'ssion of the <jro<klcss set out from her 
sacred jrrove in an island of the u<*can. Sometimes 
a plough took the place of the imaj^c as a symbol 
of the l'iartl)->:o(ldess. A monk of the Abbey of 
St. 'I'umd makes mention of a K]>nn<» festival iu 
the district of Julicli, in l,<ovi'er (Jermany. lleic, 
in the year J blit, a slii)) was const ructed in the fort'st, 
and then taken upon wheels tiom Aix-la-Chajielle 
to Holland, attended hy a pfreat procession of nuui 
and women With hair dislievelled, and with a 
shirt for their oidy garment, the women daneeil, 
says the monk, ‘in devilish wantonne.ss’ around 
the shin-cart, and the strange cortege was received 
every vvlicie w ith rejoicing. ()ur monastic chronicler 
inveighs jrassionately against this ‘ pagan ’ festival. 
We find rejreated ref'ercnces to the u.seof such ship- 
w'aggons in Derumri towns during tlie Middle Ages. 
At. tliat period, moreover, the itinerant w'aggon 
often carneil a plough. A minute of the kiwii- 
council of Ulm, dating from fhe beginning of the 
16th cent., contains an injunclion against carrying 
tin* jilough or the ship about the city. Sebastian 
llrandt, a German satiric poet who lived to- 
waid.s the close of the rnedi.Tval period, published 
m 1494 a work eritithal Aarrensrhijf (‘Ship of 
Kools’), and it apjiear.s from the hoolf itself that 
it ' iejidiug idea was suggested liy some standing ' 
cii*'loni more esjiecially a.s the author often speaks | 
of flic ship as a ‘cart' {Kurren). In Styria ami | 
Ganntlna it was the cii.stoin for women and gills 
to diag a plough across tlie landmark in spring. 

We may (lieiefore infer that, as in Greece, and 
probalily Italy as well, so also in Celtic and 
Ten tome lands, it W'as the practice in springtime 
to drive tlirough the country a 8hip-w*agg<m bear¬ 
ing an imago or other symbol of a deity. Hromis- i 
cnouH dances and masquerades wore })erforme,d as ‘ 


acts ol worship. .lust as in Athens the sarcastic 
s<mgf' leciti'd fiom the sliiji-ciirt dovi'Ioptul into 
Cornell\, so HI Teutonic conn(ru*s r.lic pioccssioti 
atlendant. upon the waggon, with its masciucrades, 
j ami it.' biiilesque and ribald dittu's, gave rise to 
I tlie (iianifitic lopresentations foi whicli, accoiding 
to numerous lefereiiccs in medueval wiitings, tlu 
(’ainival waggon fonned the stage, k'lom tlie.'.e 
pelfoiimuieci', again, aione real Fast iiaclit plays, in 
the comjtositiori of which even digtiit.iiies of the 
Clinrcli did not disilain to ongji.'^e. ll.ins Sachs, 
tlie famous Mcisler-'iiiger of Nuiembeig, WTotc 
iiumejoiis pK'cesol t.lii.s kind, wdiicli in Ids owndaj 
w'eie })ci toiim'il in tin* mai ket-place. 'I’licse Ikist 
mo lit pinys wcie the loict iinuer.s ot the drama, 
and lejiiained in vogue till t.lie 17tli century, ’I’he 
sliip-cart of the goddess still Imds a place, in the 
Gainival as now obsetiod. When the festival was 
re constituted at Cologne in 1S‘J3, the shiji-carl 
became once moie a itermaiient accessory of tlie 
jtiocession. 'I'lie dancing women, wlio in tlieii 
masquerade t)f scanty clot lung formed jtart of the 
tiuin ai comp.'inying the ship-cart in Lower Gci- 
many, have now become llic ‘fair youths and 
maiden.s’of the Carnival of Cologne. Arrayed in 
anti<|ue garb, tliey lead otl’ the jirocession w’llh 
dances. 

We aie now’^ confronted with the question as to 
the origin of these processions. It has been veiy 
eommonly believed that their prototy'iie is to be 
foumi in tile cult of Isis, and that, the ship-waggon 
of Teutonic and Celtic eounlni's was simply 
boriowed from the festivals associated 1 herewith. 
This theory, however, fails to take account of the 
proce.ssion of Diony’sus and the ‘ sliip-cai t ’ noil- 
ray'ed on Attic vases, as also of tin; ‘leliieiilum’ 
mentioned by i’acitns in the pa.ssage citi'ii above. 
It would be more aeeurat.e to say tliat, when tlu* 
Isis cult, as dillus(*d amongst the Gieeks and the 
Homans, at length reached (ianl and Germany, it 
tound in all (juaitevs not only a fonii of ship- 
waggon. blit al.so something analogous to the root, 
idea of the festival. The derivation of the wmd 
‘cai nival' fiom vur^'uanavnltti (Homance carnavnle) 
has thus a good deal in its favour. 

As indicateil above, tlie, Atlienian jiroeessions 
with the .ship-cart were held in honour of the god 
T>ioiiysus. i lie w’orsiiiji of Dionysus had it s Homan 
counlcifiatt in the Hacchanalia, u.s also in the 
Satmnalia and Liipercalia —feslivals which in the 
latei Homan p(*iioil were chaiact.i*ri/.i*-d by w'anton 
raillery and unbridled freedom, and were in a 
manner a teuqiorary subversion of civil order. 
This goneial .sjdnt, together with certain spei ial 
fcatuie.s, was tranBniitt.ed to the (uirnival in 
particular, and this explains why that festival has 
assumed its peculiar character in regions vvheie 
Homan civili/ation reigned supreme. We must 
I not infer, however, that the (ka^co-Homan fe.stival,'. 

I were orginally of such a nature. The, mysteries of 
DioTiy.siis, as well as the Bacchanalia and the 
Saturnalia, had a substratum of leligious ideas. It 
is a well-known fact Unit, in the ‘2n(l cent. B.C., the 
Homan Senate re.solve<l upon an c.vtensive jiersecu- 
tiou of the Hacchanalia. The sulheicnts of these 
mysteries were currently charged wdtli tlic grossest 
ollences against morality and against the State. 
The persecution w'as jiartieularly ruthless in 
Southern Italy, and succeeded not only in practic¬ 
ally siijipiessing the, cult, but akso in completely 
paralyzing the irilluenee of Hellenism in that 
legion. We have here, in fact, an early prec(*dent 
of the, jiolicy aei-.ording to which in the Middle 
Ages the dews, the 'I'eiiifdars, and others were 
first of all traduced, and then maltreated, on the 
ground of tlieir assumed guilt, Hecent investiga- 
iion.s have shi.wm the groundIe.ss character of the 
charges preferred against the Hacchanalia (Salomon 
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Keiuac'h, Cultes, 7mffhex, et rcliffionx, 1905-1908). 
Alike in the Jlacchaiuilia and in the Saturnalia we 
can trace a basis of aniniistic mythology. During 
tlie S.'iturnalia slaves ate with their masters ; every 
householder kept open house, and invited to In.'- 
table as many guests as he could lind ; garlands ol 
ivy were donned, ajul mirth and fiolic’wero hidnlgt'd 
in without restraint. Such doings were in the liist 
instance, no doulit, an expression of the inherent 
human need of occasionally bicaking the montjtony 
of use and wont, and as such w(‘ find ( hem also in the 
spring fest ivals of the*'I'euions. JUit all this haidly 
touches the essmituil element in the festival. 

The ('ailii'st phasi* ol leligious developme.nt is 
doubtless to be iound in animistic ideas, which 
again aie closely connected w'ith the cult, of the 
dead, and, in fact, derive their origin theiefrom. 
In cours(' of time t he fundamental e,onee|»tions ol 
Animism t-ook on an accretion ol mythiea.1 ideas. 
The Homans Itelu've.d in liaies. Larva*, and Lemures 
—all originally lh«' spiiits of tlie d(*parteJ. The 
Inren came at lenglli t<» he ri'garded as gooil- 
natured, kindly-disposed bouseliold ginks, the 
larvrr, as ghosts that Itmfy and injure human 
beings. I'lie latter eliaiacter was borne also by 
the kniiirea, wbieli were \vorshi)i[ied and ju()|ntiated 
in special festiials known as (he ‘ Lemuna. Now, 
in the IhicelMnalia and .Satninalia, eelebiated just 
after the turn ol the yeai, it was the eustom to 
impersonate Mie ^/rair. This was regarded as an 
(diective means ol eonciiiatmg these evil s^urits 
and of w’lirding oil their malevolence - nn idea 
wdijch, ill Its eoiinexiori with the cult of the dead 
and the derivntive belief in gliosts, can still be 
traced in so many sunixing cusl.oms and piaetices 
of all eountiies. The impersonation, or even the 
symbol, ol a spirit could woik with magical re.suIt,s. 
riie imjiersomitor woiei'oi the time while garments, 
i.fi. dead-elothi‘s, and a mask for the face. Krom 
the lattei weie subsetjuently derived the masks ol 
aetors in tlie tbeatio, while the disguise as a whole 
formed the starting-]»oint of the masquerades m 
(iMei'o-Homan eelebiat ions. A similar develop¬ 
ment, IS found 111 (VIhe and 'I'eut.onic countries. 
Here, too, the masqueiade had a place in the s]>ring 
festivals The principal liguies in tlie celebrateil 
C/'armval of iiuKlern 1 tome—the Hnlcinello and the 
Iherrol—are dressed in white, as lequired by the 
traditions of anti<|iiity. Numerous .snperslitions 
.sjiecially eonnecling spirits and ghosts witli the 
Carnival season may Ite traced without dillieulty 
in usages still maintained. This ‘ jiojnilai belief’ 
has not, of coiiise, siirMved to the same extent in 
every locality, and it is only b^y making a mosaic¬ 
like combination of all the ideas and practices 
prevailing in various distri<d,s that we can discover 
the link with tlie past, ’riins, for instance, during 
the Carnival gifts are collected hy children, or in 
some ea.ses even by adults, who go alanit singing 
certain songs ; and a common feast is made ol the 
materials t hus lece^ved. Single families also have 
tlien great and imTiy feasts, and during the 
Midille Ages such lamily festivities weie famed for 
their long duration, aiul are frequentl}’^ mention<‘d 
in books. A special loaf w*as hiiKcd, and a jmrtion 
thereof set apait lor the ‘poor souls,’i.c, sjuiils, 
on the evening before the (.'arnival (or at. the 
heginningol the ancient fest ival). (Iriium {Dentxrlir 
Mythvl.y p. 899) gives the following excerpt, from a 
mediieval ehroniele: ‘ To eat llesh on Tuesday in 
the hastnacht, or to let othei ioods stand upon the 
table during tlie wdiole night of the first Sninlay in 
Lent, is a rude, irreverent, heat furnish snjierstition.’ 
In some parts the ‘poor souls’ are spoken of as 
‘ the dear little angels,’ and a jiortiori is devoted to 
them as such. This transformation of spirits into 
angels took place also among the Slavs. An old 
Czech weather-adage says that ‘ tbp feast of all 


angels’ should lie celebrated on Cainival Tm‘silay. 
In the ‘good little angels’ we nscogui/e once more 
the liomari /ores. Duiing the festival, tlieiefore, 
tlie sjmits lake u|> tlieii abode in the liouso, arui 
share in the festivities. Hence no work must he 
done; it was indeed fiojiularly believed in ancient 
times that, if one siiwed at this season, the fowl.*- 
would not lay ; and that, if one knitted, eontenUon.- 
would anse. Dining I,he festival days, again, 
eneigetic dancing ami leaping must beimiuIgeU in. 
HO that the llax ciop might jiiosper. 'The amount 
of .siipei.stition that gatheis around all sorts ol 
actions dm mg the Ciirnival—as lecoided hy Ciiimin 
and other investigators - is simply enormous 
In Chemnitz, im* example, old wives’ philosophy 
deeJaies that any one wlio takes soup in the 
T'astiiaeht will have a dripping at the nose ; that, if 
millet be w'ateied at that sisason, it swells into 
money ; that a pe a ui wdiose ho<ly is then observed 
to cast no shadow by mooiiliebt is marked tor 
death ; and mueb moie of the same kind. 

iSi'cnrity against the miuhimuions of ghosts, or 
evil sjiints, again, is to be gaiiud at the, t^arnival 
season in particular liy various operations of a 
special kind. Laige lires are made, locally called 
‘ flalefeuer.’ The materials, straw' and wood, are 
gathered by young men ; and a living cat, a doll, 
or a ciosH is made fa.st to the to)) ot (be ])ile, and 
consumed in the (lames. In some localities the liie 
is called ‘ the W'iteb-biii ning.' 'flic moment before 
lighting tlie liie is given to silent devotion, ami 
then, when thellarne leaps up, theie is great shout¬ 
ing and uproar. The young men jump through the 
(lames, and roll fiery wheels—symbols ol the sun-- 
down the mountain-side, 'fhese are either actual 
wheels, with straw twisted round (liem and set on 
tire, or llaming disks ot wood, which, having a 
hole in the eentie, are hnib d away hy means of a 
stick, 'file fire and the smoke, acioidm-.’ to i>opu- 
lar notions, bring fertility to the fields, ami secure 
them against the ravages of hail, wiiib' they also 
shield the people from ail injuries that might other- 
w is(‘ be wrought by evjl s[aritR. In somi; ilistricts, 
again, a pan of lovers take their stand in limit of 
tlie lionfire, and this act is regarded as lending a 
sanction to their lelationvhip. 

To wafer also, equally with fire, important func¬ 
tions w'eie as.sigried at the time of the Carnival. 
The piaetice ot worshipiung water in the sining- 
time was universal at an earlier day. In Munieli 
the ceremony called the MelZfjcrspi'umj (‘ huteller’s 
lean ’) took pinee on Carnival Monday. Those w ho 
hail newly become members of the cralt were le- 

? I Hired on that day plunge into the basin ol the 
ouiitain in the Marieiiplatz. A similar custom 
nevailed also in Austria, Switzerland, and even 
lungary. 

As we might well expect, the various cu.stom.s 
referred to, and in particular the making of bon- 
tiics and the burning of an animal, a doll, or the 
like, underwent manifold changes. In the neigh- 
bonrhooil of Dusseldorf, for instance, tliose who 
gather tin* gilts at Fastnacht aie splashed w'lth 
water hy litf le girls. On the lihine, the ehihlrcn 
who act as collectors carry a eoek m, as in Hoi¬ 
st ein, a dead fox- in a basket. 'These things aie 
but the afloi math of the ancient sacrifices. It is 
here and theie the eustom to carry about a straw 
doll, which is at length eithei hiiined, or buried, 
or thrust under water—an act which, acconling to 
»rcst‘nt-diiy jiracticc, brings (he festival to a close, 
n Ksseii Hiis is called the ‘burying of Bacelnis.’ 
In the famous (’arnival of Venice likewise W'e find 
a ‘burying of Hkc( t'us,' which was carried out in 
the Piazza di San Marco. All these customs are, 
in the last resort, traceable to the desire of pro¬ 
tection against evil s])iritB. In Cologne, during 
the Carnival, little hroum.s, specially made for the 
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occasion, arc sold in great nuiiiliers. Armed with 
thcHc, the young people iiiaieli aiHnit the town, 
brandisliiiig them aloit, and now and again using 
them to brush I lie hacks of those walking in front. 
The hrooiu, as ih well known, plays a great part in 
the belief in wil.cheialt. When witches travel to 
their se.cict rendc/voiis on the liloeksherg, they 
ride by riighl upon Inoouisticks. In this case, as in 
so many olliers, the instrument of jiobsible evil 
becomes a talisman ; the broom acts as a protection 
against witclicrait, or—what according to priiiii- 
Li\e iiica^ was the same thing—the machinations of 
evil sinnts. Hence the custom, in some Teutonic 
coiinirics, of using a bloom to sweep the way be 
hind a coliin, so that the spirit may not retuin to 
tiu' jdace where the deceased had lived. Aecord- 
iiigly, the juactice of going about with brooms 
during the Carnival at Cologne luul its origin in 
the notion that the {lower of evil spirits could m 
this way be rendered innocuous. 

With the customs of tlic Carnival, moreover, are 
intermingled nleas of a mythological character, 
which liml exjircssion in the cult of a particular 
goddess. This has alniady been shown in our 
iiccount of the itinerating ‘ship-car’ (in which 
w'c found the explanation of the term ‘Carnival’) 
hearing the image of the g()dde.sH, w ho is, in reality, 
the Eartli-motlier, Nerthus, or llertlia, now some¬ 
times called simjdy ‘die trail,’‘das V\Vih.’ Jler 
cult had Its origin in ancient Koine and Cerniany. 
In liome it was represmited by the mysteries of 
the ‘Kona J)ea,’ from Axiiieh all males W'ere strin¬ 
gently excluded. Analogous features are still 
found among the customs of the Carnival season. 
In (’ologne the I’liursday before J^'astnaclit i.s 
known as ‘ WeibcrfastnacliL’ It begins at 12 
o’clock noon, and lorincily the women used to 
exercise absolute authority for the day. As the 
custom gave occa.sion for many excesses, however, 
it was tormally prosci ihed in (he lOtli cent., though 
traces ol it still survive. In some parts of Rhine¬ 
land the women meet logetlier, hold a court, ami 
then c,uL down a tree, defraying the expenses of 
then ei'lehiation fioni the piocecds of the tinilier. 
At the (hirnival season m the Aljiine country is 
held the. I’erchta-iace—I’endita, or Kertha, lieing 
simply the ancient Earth-goddess. Those who 
take part in the race wear masks of a special kind, 
called ‘ I’erchtelinaskeii.’ In the Rhine district 
the youths who collect the Fastnacht gifts are 
named ‘ Zimbertslmrschen.’ The word ‘Ziiubert’ 
is a eorrujtt/iun of ‘Sankt Jiertha,’ Sankt being 
pronouneeu dialectically as Zun or Zin. As ‘Saint 
Bertha’ or ‘die hraii,’ it was an easy matter for 
the h'arth-goddess to hold her place in iiopular 
thought, in an ancient cliorus .sung at the time 
of the Carnival, ami containing many reminiscences 
of primitive ideas, we liiul the words: ‘Morgewolle 
nier de fru obsetze.’ ’I’liis recalls once more the 
ship-car with the image of the goddess. It was 
not without good leason that the Roman Catholic 
Church apjiointod a festival of the Virgin Mary 
for the month of February—the season associated 
with processions in honour of the Earth-mother. 
Mary simply took the place of the, heathen divinity. 
At this fe.stival — Mane Lichtmess (Candlemas 
Fell. 2)—an image of the Mother of Cod is 
curried through the church in a solemn procession 
illnmnuited with candle.s, as is to this day the prae- 
tn e at Cologne. Here, accordingly, we have a 
survival of the primitive Indo-Cermanic custom 
of carrying i,he Earth-goddess about the country. 
Ky way of eJlecting a desirable change in the char¬ 
acter of long-estaTilished popular festivals which 
could not be summarily alxilLshed, the Church 
adopted the plan ol jiroviding them with Chris¬ 
tina motives—a jirocedure which was very largely 
adopted in the ease of the Carnival festivities. 


Mention may also be made of a curious article 
I iinule use of iii the Carnival procession at Cologne. 
1 Tlii.s IS the so-called ‘ Stieekschere,’ or stretching- 
shears, formed by nine cro.ssed pairs of latlxs a.s in 
a line of trellis-work. ’Flic laths are jointed at 

the ends and the ]ionits of intersection by wooden 
pegs, HO that the whole ean he easily and quickly 
stretched to a gieat length and as readily drawm 
in again. Now'adays this ‘shears’ is employed for 
the pur])ose of jiassing bouquets and the like to the 
Imlies, and indeed, iwen apart from the jirocession, 
it is used dining tlie Carnival as an instrument of 
geneial trickeiy. Oiigiiially, however, it must 
have hail a liillerent purjiose. In tlie Ferchta-race 
of the Alpine country a leading part i.s played by 
the so-called ‘tailor,’ who, though dressed in ordi¬ 
nary garb, is marked out from others by liis huge 
pail of shears. This is likewise a ‘ stretching- 
shears,’and by its iiieaiis the ‘ tailor ’ divests the 
unwaiy bystander ol bis head-gear. A eounterjiart 
of this article is found among the Hopis of Arizona 
It is stated by J. W . Fewkes (^'/ lililiW 11903J, 
p. IK); cf. Hciii, Correspondenzblatt tier deuiachen 
anthr. GcseLluvh. 1899) that at the summer lestiv als 
observed by this tribe their god I’uukoh ajijicarson 
tlic scene w'itli a long wooden pair of sLieU;hing- 
shears. The writer named believes that the shears 
rejiresent the liglitiiing-llash liiirled by tliegud. The 
summer festival oJ these Ameiimis is regarded as a 
means of ensuring t he fertil i ty ol their land—an idea 
which, as we have seen, had a place in the ’reutonic 
Fastnacht. In connexion w’ith the latter, again, 
the custom of seizing hats with the shears under¬ 
went a further (leveloimient m most localities, in¬ 
cluding the Rhine district. Those in the crowd 
suddenly snaUdi oil’ each other’s head-dress and 
throw it in the air, or jnill each other’s hair. This 
bullooiiery is practised on the 'I'hursday heiore Fast ■ 
uacht, and accordingly that day is sometiiiie.s called 
‘ Motzcfastclovend ’ (Cerm. Mutze, ‘ cap’). 

Recapitulating in brief our whole inquiry, we 
note, hrst oi all, how many sources have coiitrihuted 
to the development of tlie Carnival. In anciiint 
Creece and liome, as among the early Celts and 
Ceriuans, the first approach of sjiring was heralded 
by festivals which derived their origin from the cult 
of the dead, the belief in siiiiits, and the desire 
of security against their malevolence, and which, 
moreover, in course of time, assimilated certain 
mythological elements. I'he festavals thus observed 
in various lands were originally very much alike in 
their fundamental ideas, and therefore also in the 
manner of their celebration, as was but natural in 
the case of peojiles belonging to the Indo-Cermanic 
stock. In Greece and Rome they assumed a sjiecial 
form of develoiiment as Mysteries, and generated 
at length a peculiar type or festival. In this dis¬ 
tinctive form they were carried across the Alps 
by the Romans, and spread rapidly on their new- 
ground. This transplanting was rendered all the 
easier by the fact that there already existed in the 
'I'ran.saljiine district festivals of a similar character, 
though developed in a different way. Within this 
region, therefore, it is only in Gaul and Rhineland 
that we find the Carnival with its distinctively 
Roman features, while in other parts of the Teu¬ 
tonic area the native festivals retain their ancient 
characU'.i with but little change. When Christi¬ 
anity at length penetrated to these lands, it was 
unable, with all its efforts, to sunjiress entirely 
either the indigenous festivals or those which had 
to a greater or less extent come under Roman influ¬ 
ence. In certain cases it succeeded in rendering 
the festivals innocuous by associating them with 
Christian ideas; in others, by a rigid arrangement 
of tile Christian year, it .strove to take away all 
opportunity for their celebration. To the seiisoc 
after Clinstmas, theiei“re. the Church assigned a 
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large proportion of its own holy days, while from 
the entire Lenten period following thereupon it 
excluded every suggestion of the traditional ob¬ 
servances. U thus eonfaned the native festivals 
to a single Sunday before Lent, and accordingly 
this day acquired amongst tlie peoiile a new siginli- 
caiice as the LasLnacht or Carnival, which in course 
of time developed into the lar-faincd and frequently 
described festivity, associated in particular with 
such cities as Cologm>, Munich, i'aris, Venice, and 
Koine. 

Litkhaturb.— Montanus, Drutsche Vulksfenh\ 2 \ola., Iser- 
loliii, lh:»4-5», and \ orzetl, ICllmilold, lb7u , Kehrem. VnlLs- 
upracfw und VolLitsitle in Ausnau, Weillmig, 1S02; Miilier, 
Deulkdui (Mlturgi'sckichU, Si-hlnitir, 187fi, Ziittm/’isc/w Chronik, 
ed. ilurack, Stutttfart, IbliU; Breiitano, Hen Jinahrn [Vundcr- 
horn, 2 vola, liurlin, 1879-80, Grimm, Deutsche MythoUMjie, 
Leipzig, 1878 (Kiig. Lr. by KLull^braas, Loa<toii, 1882); 
Bornemann, Gesdiichte der Ardenuen, Truves, 1842; Wuttke, 
Vidkskunde'^, Lcijizig, 1»()3; S. Brandt, Ntirrenschijf^ chief ed. 
Leipzig, Ibol , Lippert, C'hnatentuin, Volksglautie, und \‘uUcs- 
brauch, iU-rlin, IhiJ , S. Reinach, Culles, tnyfhes, et reltgurns, 
Pariu, 190K. Poppelreiiter, ‘ Her Ourneval,’in ColmscheZeituny, 
190.1, Birhngei, [’ulkst umliches aus Schwahan, Preiburg, 
18U2, J. R. Green, Stray Studies Jrtnn Dnglaiul and 
Italy, Loudon, 1892, p. 3h , and artt. in AA, Correspondenz- 
blatl der deutschen anthnqxdugisc/ien O'fgeUscha/t, Verhand- 
lungen dei Iterliner anih/up. Gesellst hajl, Zli, Urquell, 
ZVK, Zritschr'ift fur iiheinixrJi - iVesIfalische Volkskttnde, 
(’iilnistihe Zeitiin^, and Culiiisrhe VidLszei I any. 

C. llAIlKMACHKR. 

CARRIER INDIANS.—Strictly sjiealdng, the 
Cariier Iiidiaiis lorin hut one of the numeious 
I> 6 ne trihes of American ahorigiries {sei; I>I^Nf5s); 
but the Babines in the north and the Chilcotins in 
the south w'ere originally comprised und(‘r the same 
denorauiatioii, and, as the etliics of the three tribes 
do not dillcr materially, we sliall treat tlnuii all in 
a single article. 

The huhifdt of these Indians is the northern 
interior of IJritish Columbia, Canada. 'I'lie Babines 
owe their name to the labrets worn by their women 
from the age of puberty. 'J'hcse give nn undue 
piominence to the lower lip, wliicii was likened by 
the Trench (.hiimdians in the euqdoy oJ the fur- 
traders to the hdiniiaSy or thick lips, of the moo.se. 
I’licy are divided into Lake and Kiver Babines. 
The formei dwell on the banks of the BabiiicLake, 
an important sheet ol water 105 miles long, while 
the haunts ol the latter are the Bulkley Uiver to 
its sources, and the western ends of Lakes Trench, 
(^.amhie, and Dawson, d'he combined branches of 
the tnhc now aggregate only 530 .‘•mils ; but, when 
liist visited by the w'lutes in IS 12 , the Lake 
Babines alone boasted aitopulatum of no less than 
2000 (cl. Morice, llist. uj tm Northern Interior of 
British Culnmbift^, p. 92). 

The Carriers, properly so called, were likewise 
comparatively numerous w’hen they first came intfi 
eontiict with white civilization. They present to¬ 
day the spectacle of an aboriginal tribe whose 
population is rallying from the first shock resulting 
from association with unworthy representatives of 
the white race. They are undoubtedly increasing 
in numbers, owing to the improvement in their 
morals due to the strong iiilluence wielded by the 
Catholic missionaries, and they mu.ster to-day some 
970 individuals, whose habitat is troiii the forks of 
Lake 'J’atla in the north to a line between Soda 
Creek and Alexandiia in the south, or from 65" 16' 
to 52“ 30' N. lat. riiere they border on the Chil- 
cotins, a restless horde, with a not Uh) clean 
reputation As late as 1S64 the latter numbered 
fully 1500 souls; hut smallpox, introduced from 
the sea-coast in that year, reduced their ranks by 
about one-third, and a second third of the trilie 
was soon afterwards carried oil' as a consequence 
of the sale to them of blankets which Avere known 
to he impregnated with the germs of the same 
disease. To-day they number not more than 460, 

Of all the Den 6 tribes, the Carrier is the only 
one which can boast a continuous history from 1660 


down to our own times. Their not always eddying 
deeds are recorded in Morice, op. c.ii. Alxnit. 1(560 
was born ^ia’kwml, who became a great, cliief 
among the Carriers proper, and who has lemamed 
famous as the first man ol their race west ot the 
Koeky Muuntaiiis to become the ]K)s.se.ssor of an 
iron axe, wLich he must have acquiied about 17 ^ 10 . 
Na'kwoel had tw'o sons, the ehier ol whom was 
secretly don<; to death by his two wives. One ot 
these perished at the hands of his .surviving brother, 
who, neveitheless, soon afterwards married the 
other, in ol»edionc<* to the firescriptions of tlie 
levirate haw'. But this woman, being unable t<j 
withstand tlie repioaches ot old JNa’kwad lor the 
murder of his son, was one day in the act ol plung¬ 
ing into his neck the small stone knife with whi< h 
she was unravelling the lilaments of willow bark 
destined to the making of a lish-net, when her iiew' 
husband run to his lather’s rijsciie ami traiisjiierced 
her wdth his bow-point. Tlien follows a series 
of typiiial Indian wars, characterized chiefly by 
treachery and surjirises, the details of which veiy 
ajitly betray the inner workings of the native 
mind. 

The first contact of the Carriers with the whites 
dates from 1793, when they received wdlh bended 
bow'.s and bramlished spears tlie peaceful advances 
of Alexander Mackenzie. A permanent stay of 
the strangers was not ellected until ISbti, wdieii 
Tort St. dames was establrshed on the shore ol 
Lake Stuart, 'riienceforw'ard the principal dates 
in their history are : 180S, explorat ion of the 

Traaer Kiver and discovery of tlie Chilcotins by 
Simon Fraser ; 1812, first visit of the whiles to the 
Lake Babines, in the person ol 1). W. Harmon and 
a few coiinianions ; 1820 or thereabouts, the Kiver 
Babines forcibly seized from the Kitksons, a 
Tsimpsian tribe, the hshcry and adjoining territory 
near which is now IJazelton, and Avhich they have 
retained over since. In 1828, dames (atterwards 
Sir .lames) Douglas, the hr.st sucfesslul governor 
of British (kilumhia, sufl'ered arrest in his own 
house, and w'as in immediate dangei of death at 
the hands of the followers of ’Kwnih, an influential 
Carrier chief, descended from Na’kw’atl’s murdered 
son. The year 1842 sent to the tribe its finst 
minister of the gos]icl in the person of Katlier M. 
Demeis, who at the time of his death w'as Bishop 
of Vancouver Island, Tour years later, Father . 1 . 
JNohili, S..)., not only followed in his footsteps, 
but even went as far as Babine Lake, and, on Ins 
way back, also evangelized the Chilcotins. His 
vksit, however, occasioned the rise of a new religion 
among some of the Kiver Babines who had not .seiui 
lam. The originator and chief exponent of tins 
neiv religion was a cataleptic subjc.ct, who, in his 
intervals of consciousness, drew up a code of morals 
and devised a peculiar lorm of w'or.ship, winch for 
a number of years created a furore among the 
aborigines of vaiious races (see Moiicc, op. cit. 
p. 239 f.). 

Both the Babines and the Carriers are remark¬ 
able for their sedentary habits, and a social 
organization entirely ditlerent from that of their 
fellow-Dibits in the east. From their immediate 
neighlMiurs in the west they have adopted matri¬ 
archy and all its concomitant institutions and 
practices, the clan system with its headmen, or 
petty chiefs, who alone possess the hunting grounds 
of the tribe, and the gentile totems. They have 
five phratries sulnlivided into clans, each ol which 
is repr<*.sent,ed by one or more to(-ems to which 
particular honour is paid on public occasions, such 
as the ‘ potlatches,’ or ceiemoiiial distributions of 
eatables and dressed skins, of which tlie aspirant 
chief must give several before he can assume the 
I name, insignia, and riglits of the maternal umdc 
I to whose rank he intemis to succeed. 
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Hy the sitle of the clan l.otc^nis, tlie^ have the 
tnrniiffills, oi pfM’sonal luttniis eonimon to all the 
iJeni's [fj r.) Tlu- pailiMilai oi ;^ani/ai-ioTi ot 1 la' 
western tiihes, liowc'C' r. hinij^s toteiiiistii inio 
t^reater piottiincnice tlicnn tliaii anicju;: the 

rest of the I >e7ic- fa,niil\ Jl iollows tliein even 
to the funeral jiyrci, loi iiemation vas onymall^ 
their niocle ol (Ji^^jiomu^ of the chiad. 'I'lie l•^ rc‘ was 
lightcal hy an exo-c iansinan, hih‘ »c'presentat e-' 
of clilh'ienl clans pcifonned tln^‘ hereditary «luiid. 
of tlie deceased, nnd his ow n eo cdniisineii n*nl tin* 
air witli (lieu l:inn*n1ations. A eereinony ^\hlch 
sonietinies |iieceded the irM-ineration <»f the nun..ms 
is a valnahle key to tin' psychological ideas ol 
these p»-oj)le, and wcdl illnstiates tJieii heliet in the 
iininoilalily of thesoiil. I). W. llaTinonrelalcisthat, 

iiH l.he\ ure atoiil Lo .set lire lo tin jiile f»f wocmI on ulncli a 
f.njmc' IS liufl, a rc liition ot tin- {Icec.iseil |kisoii Ht'iiifls ,«T tuh 
tfct. and asks Inni it he will i-Vfi coim' liiu 1 ainoiiff tln'in Tlu*n 
the- nriest or ina^^nnan, wilti u t.'^iave onnlc.i.eice, .standant the' 
tiaad ot till* corjise, and looks tliroiij,'!. tmth his hands on his 
mikeil lirrkst, and llien i.us.-s (licni towiods hc'avcn, and hlowa 
liironuii iJn-ni, as ltie\ s.n , the .soul of IU< deecasi d, ttiat it iiih\ 
;:o and find and (‘iitt.r into a lelativn (>i, if aii\ relatnc is pro- 
the jirieht will hold his hands on tin head of thispeison, 
and ))low Lhr.muti flierii, th.i.t t-he spirit ol tfie «leci.isod iiia\ 
entei into him or her , and then, as tliev athiin. Ih* hist chiUi 
wtiieh thifc person has will jioss. ns tin soul of tin- de- ^ased per- 
Hon' (An liiduiff of thf /rtr/.iiiif! IjIvihu M«.sf of the Itockji 
l/oioifdirw, N ^ ed Umit, ji ‘J'ni; l.'rom I Ins pa iSiiye it ih se« ii 
III. it la lief in iueteiii)>s,M'hnsis also ohtaiiied ainoni; those 
ilioi 1 , ines. 

Diiiiiig the creiinttion of the hod\ tlie uitlow 
luid to stimd hy it, .•inoiiiting heu In east with the 
liquid f;it thill oozed thcuelroin, uiilil the heiil 
hecaine unheiuable*, when she olleii loll down 
uneonseiou.s and badly di.sligured hy the llauies. 
When tlie ashes ol the pyie had eoohal down, she* 
would go, sheddiiie niari;\ adntiiiil teai, and ](i( k 
up the lew leninaul.'^ ol hones whieli had eaeajtcsl 
(he ilanies. 'I'liese slie placed in a small watt la i, 
ahieli tlieneeloith she had io carry mi her peuson 
till th<‘ day—thiee or foui years latoi —ol he? 
lih(‘ration fioiii the unspenknlify luird bondage into 
wbitJi sbc'lind entered. 'I'liis euslom, which seems 
toliiiveno paiallel anioagtlie .'Viiiei lean aborigines, 
is respcm.sihlt* for the disl inetivc* name of tin* Carrier 
trilie. 

Sliaiiuinism was the usual loiin ol tlatir leligious 
ideas, and the aniiiiistK' notions ])iopei lo (lie 
Deiui.s weie also in voL’ue amorie the I’airiers. 
This is siilhc ienl to brand as altogc'tlier enoiieous 
the slatcMiicjit of an ant hoi who wntets tliat the 
Carriei, il asked wdial becomes oi him allm rhnilli, 
will anstver : ‘ My lire shall be exttmi, and I shall 
be dead.’ Wliereupoii the same wnlei excdaiins: 
‘Notan idea has he of the soul, or ol a lutuie state 
of rew'arda or jniinshnu'nts ’; and again; ‘The 
Takelly [darner] lanemioe has md a term in it to 
exjuess the name ol Deity, sjunt, <»r soul’ (.1. 
Maclean, Notes of a Tir fit ty-Five Years^ Service in 
the Hudson's Bay Territory, ji. ItiS). Asaniatlei 
of fad, the Carriers alone have at lea.st live words 
for the name of the Sujneme Ileiiig, some of which 
W'creused before the adx cuit of the whites. To any 
youth iiieliried to act ohslrejiciously, a favourite 
saying of tlieirs in ]ire-Christian times was: 
' YuHcp.re nytetit'sd,' ‘That which is on high 
heaictth you,’ i,c. ‘ IJeliave yourself if yon do not 
wisli to clraw' down on you tlie wrath of tbe lliilei 
of tlie world.’ Tor the* huniiui mind the same 
Indians have one w'ord ; foi spirit in gemual, at 
hast one; and for the soul, ihree. As to then 
linssessing no idea ol ‘ a futiiie state of rewaids or 
jainishments,’ tins assertion is refuted hy one of 
(heii myths, which recites tlu; journey ol two 
young men to the iniilergicMuid w’orld of the 
.shadciH, wheie they saw' a village composed of 
hoard-hon .st;,s, some of which were painted red— 
the joyful colour, deai to the lieart ol the Indian— 
while otiieis W’ere eoal-hlaek the usual token of 


grid, anger, or misery, 'riiese stood beyond a 
laipe iivei, over wliieli jilied canoes that were 
disi m«..’iiisluai liy the same sigmlicant hues (Morice, 
'/ 7 /c II t.sterv Dfias, p l.'i'll. ; en the rivet hot ween 
the j>re''ent and the liiture woild, see art. IhilDGK). 

A lurthei jiroof of tiio Carriers’ heliel in the 
imiiiort-ality of the soul may he gathered from 
their dread of ghosts, wliieli they declare to be 
veiy sensitive l.o the mention of t.he names they 
boieintheii eaithly existemt;; hemse, mention of 
these names is caietully avoided. In fact, as 
among many of the Polynesians, the name.s ol the 
dead are tiihued with as much seventy as the use 
of tlie wonls ‘my husband’ by a wile, or ‘my 
wile’ l»y n liushaiid. On tlu* oru; hand, fear of 
being luuniteil hy the ghosts ot the jicr.sons named, 
and, on the «d.her, a soil of piudery one would 
hardly expect from ]ieople who are otherwise the 
leverse ot .scrupulous in their vocahiilaiy, are the 
leasons loi this leticenee. We may also note, as a 
sigmlicant detail of their psychological system, 
that ni their estimation yawning i.s f;s{)eeialJ,> 
calculated to attrac t the attention of the denizens 
of the invisible world—probably becau.se oi the 
close conuexion lietween that act ami slee)>, tlie 
v<‘i\ gal.e of dreams, which are regaided as the 
usual means of intereour.se with the siuiit realm. 

laTKRATi'RB - A Mackenzie, Voi/aiji’s /non Montreal lo the 
Fiozeu and I'acaic Oceau'i, vol ii., Lonilon, iHOl ; D. W. 
Harmon, A Journal ot I'own'i' (witti various Appetidixes), 
Anitinor, 1 Still , Ro.ss Cox, Aiiien1ure» on the Coltiniloa liirei, 
v<n\ yoik, 1.S.T2, J Macleiin, a I'lvnity-Fire YearF 

S< rnce in the JJndson'g Hay Terntory, liondon, 1S49 , A. G. 
Monco., The Western Toronto, 1S.S!), f'nrrier Socwloi/y 

unit Mytholoijy, <)tl.av\a, tSilL’, JSotes on the Western Ifent\-<, 
ToroiiU), Is'U Three Cniner Myths, Toronln, ISiHi, An Piiysde 
t'>urs l\ott, Cans, 1S!17, Uistoni oj tlu Soithern Intenor of 
Hnttsh (\ilinnhia Toronto, 1»(I4, and 'I'he (iieat Iifm' Have, 
Vienna. U«»«II A. (h MOKICK. 

CARTHAGINIANS.— See Pikknicians. 

CASTE. I. The Hindu caste system.- Social 
li 1st 111'lions (‘xist anioTitist all nations, but no* 
when aic they .so ligidlv ohsci veil as amongst 
the Hindus, hi Modem V.niope theie are numer- 
,*11. j'l.idations, tiom the landed a,nstoeracy to 
tin un--!villed lahouii;!’, and social inieicourse is 
pi.HtKMlIy conhned to jierson.s of ajipioximately 
ihc ;..me v<»eial siamling. Ihit there is no hard 
and lii'i boundary between one gnuiation and the 
next Tlic dilicniit strata giadnally merge, the 
one uitu the oiiiei ; and it. is ])ossihle tor a siiecess- 
ful man to lame himself, or at least Ins children, 
fiom the low«‘.si, to almost the highest circle of 
society. Mfucover, the 'spirit ol exclusiveness has 
no e\l<*rnal .miuTum. F.acli individuaJ is free to 
iU'<-i«le tt»r himselt. He can clioose his assixuates, 
and even his wife, fiom the ehis.ses lieneath him 
without any outside intei leience. People who 
«lo not approve of Ins elioiee may hold alooi from 
him, hut he inenis no special penalties. 'I’lie 
Hindus, on the other hand, are divided into an 
immense iinmtiei of e.ntirely separate social groups, 
OI <*astes, the memliers of which are <‘(>m]ieire(l 
to abstain from eating witli, or man n mg, peisons 
belonging to ot her groups. Their i omiuct is guided 
and eimimserihed hy an infinite iiuniher of rules 
ri'gaiding maniage, religious arul .social cere- 
monie.s, eating and drinking, and the like. A 
man must take his wnfe Iroiu within the caste, 
Ol .some sjieeilied subdivision of it, hut she must 
not belong to his own section of tlint subdivision, 
nor must she he witliiii eerta.in prohibited degretis 
ol relationship. He must observe the ceremonies 
customary amongst hi.s cast e-fellow s at marriage, 
on the occuneuce of a hiith or death in his 
family, ami on other similar ocea-sions. He must 
abstain lioin hani regarded hy his caste-fellows 
as imiuiie, iind from acts winch are held to be 
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improper, as, for instances, in nniny cases, the 
marriage of widows, or Mie failure to pve a girl in 
marriage before slie has attained puberty. He 
iijust not take, fo<»d and drink, or certain kinds of 
food and drink, from a man of inferior caste, oi, 
as is not infrequmitly (he rule, from a man of 
any other caste. He must not render certain 
services to men of low caste. If ]k)11u1.(‘<1 by their 
toiKih, or, it may be, their proximity, he must 
purify himself; while, if their sbatlow should fall 
on his food, lie must, instnntly throw the latt or aw'ay. 

2 . Different types of castes.—The members of a 
caste are bound toj;ether by the possession of a 
common trailit/ional occujiation and the belief in 
a common onj^in. The rule prohibiting mairiage 
outside the limits of the caste is so strict that 
the belie! in a common origin is easily undcrstooil, 
espeiiially in India, where such a belief is ofl/en 
found t-o exist even in circumstances where it is 
cleaily unfoumled. Hut, as a matter of fact, tlu‘rc 
can he no donht that most castes have bemi re¬ 
cruited from various sources 

The hijfhrst, of all cafites, tlie llrahinaii, for exaoiplf, contains 
many hcterojfcneous elements The-Hrahmans of Upper India 
U8uuli\ have fine featureH, and hcloiid: to the race of immi- 
Ifiants from the North-west who arc cominonh known as 
Ar\aii«or Indo-Aryans. The broad, dcprcHsed noses of those 
of Houlhern India show that they aie liravidians like their 
neighliours , while the ph\siojynoiuv of the llrahmans of East 
Ren^'al het^a^s an unmistakable admixturt of MoiiKuhan blood. 
The SakadMpi Bikhmans have been ultnitificd with the priest¬ 
hood of the early I'ersmn invadi rs of India, and the ojhu 
BrAhniuiif. with the Baitras, or soothsayers, of the liravidmn 
ahori}ii>iOM Ttip I’.rahmans of Manipur are the descendants 
of inemhers ot the nri(‘stl\ caste li,\ women of the countr\. 
The Bartia, or de^frinied i'.r.ihn.ans, who minister to the lower 
castes and often int.erniarr\ with them, are proliahly, in manj’ 
cases, the descendants of individuals hclonijinu to those lower 
castes who, l)\ virtue of tlieir profession, assumed the usual 
leMtical title Tht origin of l.he Itajputs is «1 dl more heteio- 
cciieouB , and even at thejnesent dav miinerouh instuiices can 
lie noted of accret ions still in progress. The same aici^lnmera- 
lion ol ditVererit units is si en iii iiioal of the functional castes 
properly so called 

3 . The functional castes.--'I'hesc are the castes 
among.st whom, as will np]icai further on, the 
present iigid system of caste restrictions prohahly 
originntcil. Tlicie is a Hc}iar!i(.e caste, or group 
of castes, foi every one ol t-lic occujiatioiis lliat 
were followed in (‘Jiilicr times before the intro¬ 
duction ot machuH'iy. 

The lir.iliman, or piiestlv caste, has Hlruad\ been mentioned 
Tlie tr.idiiiyr castes, collectivel\ kiiow’ii as Baiiiva, include, 
amongst others, tlie Kiuitri of the I’anjitb, and the Airirwai 
and oswal of Ilijiuitdiiii, who )ih tlitir ti.ide of nionev-K iidiujc, 
cloth-selliiijf, and jfrain-dealinu tliroujfhout Northern India as 
far as the outskirts of Assam It woiilil he tedious to enumerate 
all the fiinet loiial cas1,e8 Ttiev me hide niimernut ^rroups of 
ordinary cultOHlorB , of jfrowera of sjiecial crops »uch as betel- 
leaf, veiretables, floweds, and tobaciio; of artisans Biich as 
weri\er», cobblers and leather-workers, carpenters, jiotters, 
jfoldsniiths, hlackamilhs, workers in brass and bell-nietnl, 
tailors, cluMi-printers and d.ierB, cotton-e.leaners, workers in 
prlass and lac, llrework-iimkcrs, etc,. ; of village servants, such 
as cowberd,s, barbers, washermen, watchmen, and scavengers , 
and various other oceuputinns, such as genealogists, wnters, 
liards, astrologers, oil pressers, distillers, I odd\-drawers, boat¬ 
men, fisbeniif n, cattle-breetlcrh, slieep-brei'ders, iniisieianH, 
setors, dancers, singers, aiifl acrobats, earners, pedlars, salt- 
and earth-workers, rice buskers, hunters, fowlers, etc. 

7'he luiictuiriiil c,u.Ktcs arc not the Hanie all over 
India. Each ol the old imjiortanl political divisions 
evolved its own functional groups ; and altiiough 
there is a general similarity, ovt'ing to the uni¬ 
versal tendency to conform to the system laid 
down or described in tlie old leligious book.s, there 
i.s inlinite variety in the detail.s. The priests are 
known as Ibahmans in all parts of India ; and, 
in spite of tlie diilcrent sources from yvliich tlicy 
liave .sjirung, are everywhere regarded as mem¬ 
bers OI one a, lid the same caste ; but, w’ith this 
single exception, not only is there no necessary 
affinity between functional gioufis following tlie 
same occupation, say in JNbuiras and liengal, but 
there IS also no necessary resemblanee in their 
caste customs, 01 even in the name by which they 
are known. 


The jiriiicipal trading castes of l:,i)put ma no u]>\ i social 
rank Thex belong to Uic Ary .111 stock, and an siru tl\ oithodox 
m tlieir religion*! and social ceiiinoincs Tlicx li.ivi no i oii- 
II'M'ln w'lUi the Komatis of Soullioin India Tin l.dter, 
though the\ hold a Niiiiilar social position, are oli\ious'\ ol 
Inaxidiaii origin , tlieir </ofms’, oi t-xogamrius gioujis. ,u to 
he deri\e!l fioni totems, and tlie iimnage of lust i ousms 
whieli IS forliiddeii in lta)piil.iiin, is coiiijiultiorv. Tlie C.ulija, 
or chief tiadiiig caste of Hit TcIuku coniitr.x, is entireh distinct 
froni the ahoxe gioujis, and belongs to a lower grade of lliu 
coininiiintx, The Siihariiahanik of Bengal is again (juitedifietenl 
In the Hatiie wax tlie Idtuvan, or Tamil slnjitieid cant«, has 
no connexion whatexer with the (Jaren ot I jijiei India, iu>r 
hoH the Idiga, or Teliigii toddv-drawer, :m.x altiiiitx with the 
toddy-drawing castes ot othei ))urt« of liulia 

4 . Race castes. At the present day tlune arc 
numerous castes which do not owe their origin to 
function, although, by force of examnlc, tludi 
organization is almost etpially rigid, and they are 
generally identified with paiticnliir trades or occii- 
jiations. < ff tliese tlic most important are the 
lace castes. These communities were origimilly 
trilaiH; but, on entering tlie fold of Hinduism, 
they imitated the Hindu social organization, and 
have thus gradually hardened into castes. 

Amongst the most prominent lui-iutiorB of this group max 
lie mentioned the Ahirs, or cowticuln of U)>per India. In 
the liamdtfapa and Mahahhnruta llic AliluiaH in the west 
are spoken of , and in ancient Hindu geography the tract 
hotween the Tapti and Dexagarh is naiiicd aft.ci them ; they 
were also at one time dominant in (tu)arat and Nt jml Accorii- 
mg to Home, they are the descendants ot a Scytlnan trilic 
who entered India from the North-west aliout txxo thousand 
yeais ago, xvhile oLhers regard them as an old Indian or half 
Imlian rai’e who were driven soiitli before the Scythian 
iiixasum ' The Doiii is another ran caste xvliose rejireseiita- 
tive.s are found si’iittered all over Norlhern India, A cunouB 
feature of thiR caRte u that its tradiUonai occupation ih far 
from uiiitoim In most parts the l>oni ih n suixeiiger and 
haHket-maker, but in KiiHlmiir be ih a cultivator, in Kiimaoii 
a stone-mason, in Assam a lisberman, and in the UriSHu States 
a hexver ami sjditter of xxood. 

Knee ca^tcs aic nuimTous in all jiarta of India 
In Hengal the liajhansi, Kaihailtti, I*od, Clmndill 
(Namasudia), llagdi, and Ihtitn deserve sjiecial 
mention; in the lulled rioxinces and Ihhar the 
liliai, (Micro, Dosttdli, and iVsi ; in Ilrtjjiiit.anaand 
the Panjiih the .bit, (lujar, and Mco ; in IJomhay 
the Koh and Mahfir ; and in Madras the Nstyar, 
Mai, J'araiyan (rariali), and Vidlala. There arc 
alisii iiuincious smaller castes w'hieh consist, not of 
a whole trih<‘, but only of a section oi it winch 
has become Hindu xxbilc the main body is Htill 
Animistic. To 1 his ca,tegor_\ belongs the llinjhwai 
cjotc of the bent. I'lov., winch is believed to be 
an ollsbool of the liaiga tribe. 

The race castes, as a 1 ule, are prolmbly less mixed 
than +he funetioiml cast/e.s ; hut some of tliem aie 
the lelies ol a bygone nationality lather than a 
homogene.ous tribe. 

The Noxxars of NepAI, for exaniiili, xxcut the doumianl rac< 
in that country before it VNa*! cont|uered by the (toiklias. At 
that tune they were divided irto a x^hole sericH of social gionjis 
which neitlier ate together nor internuirried. They Mill observe 
them’ distinctloiiH amongst themselves, but by onl.sidcrs tlicy 
are rcgaided as forming a Bingle cunle The Maratliah, whose 
histnix is well known, are anotiier illnstration of tins variety 
of race caste. 

5 . Sectarian castes. --Another ty}>e of caste is 
that Axhich lias originatetl from .sect. Tlie Lin- 
gayut, or Vir.slniiv, caste of liomhay and Southern 
India, which numbers more than tw^o and a half 
millions, was foumlcd by a reiormer w'lio denied 
the supremacy of the Hrahmans. It was thus 
originally a sect which (.0 a great extent rejected 
the Hindu social system ; but its adlicrents now’ 
form Avhat is commonly regjiuled as a caste, 
though tlicy still rettiiii among tliemselv’es a recol 
lection of tlieir original social distinctions. The 
liaislitanis of Hengal form a very similar grou}), 
but they rank much lower in pojmlar estimation 
owing to the imjmre sources from w’hicli most 
modern recruits t,o their ranks have come. 

1 The Ahirs arc pn-k-ihlx not homogeneous. There arc. for 
example, great ditteimices hetxvceii the Ahirs of the Deccan and 
tliiise of t'lilch and K.athiaxvar. The term seems to have been 
applied to x'arious pastoral tribes (for further details, see art 
Aiilu, vol. I p. 
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6. Castes formed by crossing:.—Some castes 
ajyfain are formed by crossing. 'I'iie Khas of Nepal 
are descended from the olls[iriiig of mixed mar¬ 
riages between the early liajpub or liruhiiian 
immigrants and the Mongolian women of the 
country. The Shttgird]>eslias of Orissa are de 
scended from men of good caste by their niaiil- 
servants, and tiie U.ijbansi Baruas of Chittagiuig 
are believeil to lie the ollsprmg of Bengali women 
and Burme.se men. In the case of the Khas the 
iiiiscegenaLion k)ok place many centuries ago, but 
with the Slia;.;iTdpeshas the process is still going on. 

7 . Castes formed by migration or change of 
occupation. Sometimes new' castes are lormed by 
migration or change of occupation. The Bahharis 
of Bihar and the United Provinces are corniiionly 
bolim(;d to be Biabmans wdio lo.st their original 
status by taking to agriculture.* The Siyalgin.s 
ol Midnajiore aie descended from immigrants 1 rum 
(iujarat who .settled in the distriet several cmtui les 
ago. 

8 . Castes of new converts.- -Lastly, there are 
certain ca.stes wdiicli are the lecogrii/ed a.sylum for 
new convei ts from among.st the aboriginal tribes. 
'J’he best know'll of tliesii is the Koch of A.ssam. 
Tlie vvoid /iTor/i originally denoted an aboriginal 
i-ribe, w’hieh w'as dominant a few centuriiis ago 
in Jaiwer A.ssam and Nortb-iiast Bengal. When 
the members of this tribe came under tbeinfluenee 
of llimliiisiii, tliosi! in tlie latter tract took the 
designation <if liffjhan.st, w'liich was already the 
name of a numerous Hindu socdal gronji there. 
In Assam, however, where their numbers and 
influence were gieatest, the. Koch on conversion 
still retained then old tribal name. Subsequently, 
when members of cognate tribes in tlu‘ same 
locality adopted Hinduism, they also called theiii- 
■jeives AVA, which has thus come to he regaided 
as the name oi a regular Hindu caste. See, 
further, art. As.sam. 

p. Caste government.—Caste discipline i.s main¬ 
tained by the members of tlie community through 
their recognized leaders. Sometimes, cliielly 
amongst the higlier castes, these are .siinjdy tlie 
more prominent members of the society, who hold 
no regular otiicial position, hut merely take the 
lead w hen necessity at ises. Sometimes they hold 
otiices with w'ell-delined duties, hut usually, 
especially amongst the functional castes, they 
form a standing committee, or putlchtti/at, which 
deals w'lth all breaches of caste di.scipline and 
other rnatter.s affecting the community. 'I’he de¬ 
cisions of the pnnrhaifat are final, and their 
authority i.s unrjue.stioncd. Minor breaches of caste 
rules and restrictions can he expiated by a cere¬ 
mony of purification and a feast to the fraternity ; 
but for more serious offences, or for contumacy, 
the penalty is excommunication. A man agaiimt 
whom this sentence ha.s been pronounced is cut off 
from all intercourse with his caste-fellow's, who 
will neither eat nor smoke nor associate with him ; 
ne is shunned as a leper, and his life is mtide so 
mrserable that he soon becomes eager to accept 
any conditions that may lie imposed upon him. 
hliould hi.s offence be too Jieinous to jiermit of 
atonement, he is driven to seek admission to some 
lo\> er caste, or to become a Muhammadan, or to 
hide himself in the town.s, w here the trammels of 
the caste sy.stem are w’eaker and le.sH irksome 
tlian in the villages. It may be added that, 
although the panchdynt exercise full authority, 
they often eoirsult the caste Brahmans in cases 
where matters of religious ceremonial are con¬ 
cerned. 

10 . Sub-castes.-- Although to outsiders a ca.ste 
presents the apjiearance of a single homogeneous 

1 Another view is that they were Br&htnans who accepted 
Buddhism. 


entity, to the members themselves this is seldom 
the case. Most castes are split up into various 
.sub-castes, the mernhers of any one of which niny 
usually eat with those of the other suh-castes, 
hut are not allowed to intermarry with them. 
So fai as marria'^e is concerned, these .snh-castes 
appear at first sight to be virtually separate castes. 
There is, however, far less fixity about the sub- 
cuslc than about the caste ; aiicl, while new sub¬ 
castes are constantly sjiringing into existence, 
some of the existing ones are being me.rged in 
other suh-caste.s. As a lule, the prohibition of 
intermarriage between memheis of Hie different 
snh-castes is far less rigid than it is between 
members of dillerent castes ; and, w'hen the rule 
is brok<*n, the penalty i.s usually not expulsion, 
but merely some form of atonement, after w hich 
the member of the higher of the two suh-c-astes 
concerned, and possibly his or her j.)arents, take 
rank in the low'er. Sometimes, again, the jirohi- 
bition of interiiianiage a]>i(lies to certain sub- 
castes and not to others, 01 merely to the giving 
of daughters and not. of sons. In some places 
eerUiin subdivisions of a caste form genuine sub¬ 
castes hetw'(;en which marriage is prohibited ; 
while hi other plactis, though the same sub¬ 
divisions are recognized, they do not operate as 
a bar to marriage. The comparative niildnes.s 
of the restrictions w'here suh-castes are conciu ned 
is accounted for by the belief in a common 
origin which is shared by all members of a caste, 
irrcspei'tive of minor suhilivisioiis, and by a 
feeling of affinity and common interest, and the 
necessity which occ.isionally arises for concerted 
action. 

Numerous cau-ses operate to produce sub-castes. 
In a country where the const'quences of marrying 
an unsmtahh' jierson are so seiioiis, parents are 
iiafiiralljy lelucJant to give their children in wed- 
loi'k to those with whose antecedent.s they are 
iiiijieitcctly acquainted. If, theiefore, some mem¬ 
heis of a community migrate to a distance and 
giatiually lose touch with their old home, they 
find it inciea-singly difficult to form matrimonial 
alliance.'* llieie, ami eventually lose, the jus c.onnuhii. 

In former timea, when India waa aplitupinlo a preat number 
of petty pnnoipalitiea, the memhera of a caste in each such 
priiK’ipality usually married only amoupst themsehes, and .to 
formed a separate sub-caste. A very larpe iiiiiuber of the ex¬ 
isting Bub'Castos are distinpuished by names indicating locality, 
such as Uaur, Tirbut, Bhojpur, Karn&tak, or Multan. Polilicai 
influence still operates to create sub-caflte.s (^uite recently 
the Chief of the small Native State of SaraikelA, having bad a 
dispute with one of his landholders, issued an order prohibiting 
the people in other parts of the State from all social inter¬ 
course with their caste-fellows residing on that landlord’s 
proiierty. If tins order be enforced long enough, there can 
be no doubt that in the end the yieople tliemselves will adopt 
the prohibition as a genuine casle-rulo, and will continue to 
enforce it without any outside pressure. A similar hssiparouff 
tendency is noticeable wherever one tract is seiiarated from 
another by a big river, or other physical obstacle. In the 
M.i'ineiiBingh district in Eastern Bengal, there is, in the case of 
many castes, no intermarriage between those residing on 
opposite sides of the old course of the Brahmaputra. Differ¬ 
ence of occupation is a frequent cause of cleavage, as in the 
case of the hshuig and cultivating Pods and the Ashing and 
lultivating KaiharttiiS of Bengal. So also are diffetciices 
ri social or religious observances. When some members 
of a caste ahaiidon any ]>raclice which is regarded as dis¬ 
reputable, such as tlie re-marriage of widows or the eating 
of fowls, they come to regard themselves as superior to those 
who still follow the practice, and cease to associate or inter¬ 
marry with them. The Ihahut Kurniis, who forbid widow 
re-inarnage, and the Dudhwar Dhanuks, who will not eiit 
the leavings of other castes, have separated themselves from 
the main body of their caste-fellows who still permit these 
practices. Sometimes a section of a caste falls in social estima¬ 
tion owing to some misadventure. ^ anous Bengal castes have 
suh-cnstes known as I'inUi, which are regarded as inferior 
because they are lielieved to have suffered coutaminution in 
the early days of Muhammadan rule ; and the incursions of the 
Mughs in Backergunge gave rise to similar sub-custos in that 
district. 

Ail the above are cases of scission. There are 
also Tniniorons instances where the divisions within 
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a caste are due to a real dillerciice of oripn. I’Iiih 
is especially the case with the functional castes, 
which, as already stated, are often recruited Iroin 
diU'erent sources. Owin^' to the fact that a caste 
is associated with the occupation by whiidi its 
meinher.s usually earn tlieir livelihood, there is 
a tendency to regard all jiersons who follow the 
same profession as belonging to the same caste, 
even though they may originally have come from 
an entirely dillerent stock. 

The GayawWs, fur example, lliough the^ are prolwihly the 
deucendaniH oi uome non-Aryan jtriesthofid, are now regarded 
aw a aub-easlu of lirahmatiH The Tantis of llenttal have kiiIj- 
(avKtes known as i)hol;a, tSiik]i, and Sarak, which a])]M‘ar to 
eonsist of iiieinherH of the oasles so named who, ahaiidonini' 
their ancestral oc'ciipation, took to weavirii;, and so gradually' 
came to he regarded as helonging to the weaver caste rather 
than to the one from which they are descended. This process 
iH a very gradual one. There are many gron])3 following the 
same occupation which clearly belong to different social strata. 
The uhungiiiul Lohuras of Chota Nagput, for example, are 
mereh MumjIaH who do blacksmiths' work. No one would 
identify them with the, regular Lohar caste. The aboriginal 
Kalus of the ‘^ame locality are oil-jiresserB, like the Tehs, and 
are occaHlOM<illl^ known as Teli , hut the distinction between 
them and ttie regular Teli cjiste is still well marked. There can 
he no doubt, however, that in course of tniio these dis- 
Imctions will become fainter and fainter. The lower groujis 
will h.\ degrees adopt the nomenclature and social customs 
of the higiKr ones, and will gradually obtain recognition as 
suh-casti s ot the same main caste t 

11 . Exog-amous sections, (’astos are divided 
not only mill sub-castes or eTidoganious gioups, 
wUliiTi whose limits nmniage must take place, 
but also into exogamous seetious sejits, gotrtrs, 
or clans — tlie members ot which are regaidi'd as 
HO closely related tliat tlicy are not allow'eil to 
intei marry. These e.xoganious sections are of 
vai ions type.s. 

Amongst the JlrahmaiiH they are gorierallv eponymous ; each 
section, or aotra, is Huiipi.sid to consist of the ilescendants 
of one or other of the great \edic samlh, or 
with similar names are found amongst numerous other iastes, 
hut 111 t.licir case descent ib I'laimed, nut from the saint alter 
whom t,hc.\ arc named, hut trom tliosc memners ot the caste 
who weie iiuiiiliered .'iiiioiigst his disciples. The H.ijpiits, 
and castes ot ttit ll.iipiit 1\pe, often have chiefs of compara- 
tiM'tv modern times as tlie rejmted ancestors of their exogam¬ 
ous sections, honietimes, again, the subdivision is iiame<l 
after the place wlicie the tounder resided, or with reference 
to some personal peculiarity of his. Lastly, there are the 
totemi.slic clans wliicui are found amongst the castes of the 
trihul type. The totem is some animal or vegelahio formerly 
iield III levereiice by the members of the clan and associated 
with some tuhu , hut lu the time a tribe has developed into 
a caste, the origin of the name hah generally been forgotUm, 
and the name itselt is transformed , thu Karhch?iap (b. tortoise), 
wliK-h was a totem of many race c'astes of lie.igal, has now oft4*ii 
been oliiinged to A (i&uapn, the name of a Vedic saint. It some- 
limes happens that tribal castes on the confines of ITiiidiiistii 
ha\e no leal exogamous groups, but have nevertheless adopted 
the paraphernalia which aiipertain to them, and claim to he 
divided into one or more yofm.’i named after Vedic ffts. This 
is the c-ase with the Itestks of Southern India. They profess 
to bo duuled into two clans called Kailyapa and Kaiii.K^inya, 
hut the distinction is meannigless so far as their matnmomal 
arrangements are cone,erned. 

V\ itli rare exceptions the restriction on marriage 
Cl oateil by the exogamous group ojierates merely to 
prevent marriage with blood relations on the male 
side. With regard to relations through females, 
there is much greater latitude. In Northern India, 
especially amongst tlie liigher castes, near relations 
are generally torbiiiden to marry, but in the South 
it is considered desiiable that a man’s (duldieii 
should marry those of his sister. 

12. Hyperg^amy. — Ajiart from the positive re- 
.strictions on niaiiiage involved in the nei;essiiy of 
mariying outside tlie clan and inside the sub caste, 
the Hindu tathei who wi.slies to arrange for the 
nianiage of his child has still other matters to 
consider. 'I'he social status of minor groups within 
the limits of which the bride or hndegroom must 
he sought often varies a good deal ; and his oxvn 
standing, as well as that of his cliiUl, may be 
allected by his choice. Amongst the higher castes 
there is a very general rule that a man may not 
bestow his daughter in marriage on any one belong¬ 
ing to a lower social grade than his own, while he 


raises her status and his own if he can ai range for 
an alliance with some one of bettei rank. On the 
other hand, he may take a wile lor lii.s son Ironi 
hiH own or a lower giade. There is thus a com- 
jietition for husbands ol the higher grades, not 
only amongst the fathers of girls belonging to the 
same grades, hut also amongst those ol lower rank. 
The result is that in the higher grades there are 
not enough men to meet the demand, and a heavy 
briilegrooni price has to he paid. This has led to 
various social e\ils, including female inlaiiticide 
and ‘Knhnisni,’ a system of wholesale polygamy 
which was until recently much in vogue amongst 
the Kuhn IJrahiuaiis of Bengal, some ol whom 
were kuowm to have mariied u]iw'ardsof a hundred 
wives. Thanks to (die lucasiues taken by the 
British (iovernment, the muider of female infants 
is now happily rare, hut tluue is reason to fear 
that amongst the hy]>cigiiuums castes girls are 
even now' less careluily tended, fed, and clothed 
than hoys. This is not so much the case with the 
low'er castes, wlicre liy])crgamy is not in vogue, 
and jiayment is usually made for the bride and not 
for the bridegroom. 

A curious illustration of the iiifluonre of Kril,ish iiistitutionB 
n Hindu marriage customs is affurdcd by tlie demand which 
has sprung up for bridegrooms with Univeruity degices. The 
father of u young man who has passed tfio H.A examination is 
Muully able to obtain a far higher pavineiiL from the man to 
diose daughter he gives him in marriage than he would other¬ 
wise he able to ask. 

13. Other marriage customs.—Although they 
do not strictly fall within the purview ol the pre¬ 
sent article, it w'ill he con veil unit to notice hrielly 
ceil am oilier customs coiiiici ted with luarriage 
wliich exi.st among coniniumties living under tlie 
caste s^ystem. I’olyandry is now almost univer¬ 
sally forbidden, hut, tlieic can be no doubt that 
the piactice was once w idc-spiead. Its e.vistence 
in the I’anji'ih was noti<*ed by the (Greeks. The 
well-known legend of l>rau}mdi, the w’ife of the live 
Pandu hiotlieis, in the Moiinbhdi'ata also shows 
that tlie fraternal tync wheie a W'oman becomes 
the wife of several orotheus, was recognized in 
early times among Llie linidus of Northern India. 
The rule which exists among most of the lower 
casl,es that allow’ widows to re-marry, whereby the 
younger brother has a, prior claim on his elder 
brother’s widow, i*^ generally regarded as a sur¬ 
vival of this ]»ractiee; and amongst a number of 
the low'er ciisles there is still a good deal of laxity 
in the i.datioiis which exist between a woman and 
her huahaml’s younger brothers. The luatriarclial 
type of Dolyandry, where the husbands aie not 
necc.s.sarily related, is now' confined to tlie Todas 
of the Nilgiii.s, and the Nayars and other castes 
on the Malahai coast. Even there it is falling 
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io the maternal uncle the conduct of niatriiuonial 
ariangeuieiits, w'hich point to a more W'idc-spread 
jirevaleiice ol tins form of polyandry in earlier 
tunes. Polygamy is allowed by almost all castes, 
hut it is generally discouragecl, except for sjiecial 
reasons, such a.s the barrenness ol the first wife, oi 
her alliiction witli some incurable disease. In 
practice it is seldom that a. man has more than one 
w'lfe. Widowers re-niany freely, but in most, 
parts it IS only amongst the lower castes that 
willows are allowed to ilo .so. 

Marriagi is le^auled as a religious saciament, 
ind is tlierefore universal. A liaughter, more- 
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I lie tlieoj'v ; Imt in coininunities wlune the inarrnijie 
ol 1 1IH alteiitliMl with sjici-ijil diHieiilties 

owin;: lo l,lie .■^CHicily <»f .sniL.ihle hi hJej^ruonih, the 
|.•enall> not vej> t.yoioii^ly enlomal. In Ronu; 
part-^ ot the iounlry i( i.s the jiiaetice to ^ive 
leiual**,-. in niain.iye Avlieii tliey are. still (juile 
Vonuy;, and in ina'i\ ea^es \elien they aie little 
nion* than hahn-^ 'I’liir. pract lee generally most 
|•olllnloll anioni; eertaiii low e-a.stes, uinl seems to 
he due not, as has soiiietlines he.en said, to tin* 
mlliienee ol the Jhahinuns, hut ratliei to an 
atieiiipt to pul a stoj) to the pie-niarilal eom- 
tnunisiii that still exists ainorio^t, the Tion-lJnnlu 
tiiln's to uhoiii these low’er (;a.stesare allied. 

14. Definition of caste.^-Tlie vvonl ‘easte’ is 
not <»t Indian origin. It is deiived fioin the 
roitUL^uese fff.sYrr, whieh means ‘ hree<],’ ‘iaee,’or 
‘ela.s.' 'File W’onl ill eoiniiion use anione.v,t the 
Hindus iheiiiselveH is jdt 01 jdfi, vhieh means 
‘hiith’ or ‘tlescent.’ (>win;j: to the eontusion 
viliich olt.eri exists in the pojiular mind ln*twei*iia 
etiste ami its traditional tieeujutl ion, it is not 
always easy to say wliether a ^iven term really 
nniieates a caste, i.e. a sepaial.e social j^roup, or is 
sim])ly a desi{j;iiati()ri apjilietihle to all persons 
itdlovvinjif some parlieuhu oceupatiou. 'I’lie woid 
e.g., is anjilieil in lieiioal almost indis- 
cinnmately to ail the tiadino castes, such as Khatii, 
Mahesii, Jhuiriiyai, Suharnahanik, (iandhahaiiik, 
llais, ami Kalwni ; all ahon^inal immif^iants t«) 
Bengal troiii (.Miota Nagpur, I.0 w hatever trila* they 
may hehnij;, are promiscuously known as Jlutn( ; 
and hearers of dillererit castes aie jointly 

designated as Dtdla. Sometimes, aoain, a teini 
may he a genunie caste name, hut it may refei 
to entuely diiieieiit groups in dilleieiit parts ol the 
c-ountry. 'I’lieie ia, for e\aiu}>le, no connexion 
holween tiie Kliawas of Bonihu,\ and the homolo¬ 
gous caste i>f Nejml, or hetween the du;.’i, dugi, 
or \'ogi, of lieiigal projier and the Yogi ot Upper 
India. It is also soiiietimea dillicult to decide 
whether a given gioup eonstitutes a sejiarate easle 
or IS nieicly a subtlivision of some larger grouji, 
i.t. a snh-easte. 'There are numerous groups 
which, loi one reason oranothei, have dissociated 
themselves fioui the jiarent stock, and iiow' claim 
recognition as indejicndent castes. Where the 
proces.s of dill'eienliation is leeonland imomplete, 
as 111 the ease ot tlie cultivating Kaiharttas of 
Bengal (who deny all connexion wdth the fishing 
Kaiharttas, and liave recently a.ssuined the name 
Mahisya), this claim is not lecognized l»y Hindu 
fiublic (opinion, and they are still regarded merely 
as a sub-caste. JJiit, wliere the process has l>een 
completed long ago, the case is liillerent. 'There 
can be little doubt that the Sadg(»ps of Bengal 
were originally Goalas w'lio took to eiiltiiatum; 
but, as there is now^ no connexion hetween the tw'o 
communities, the Sadgops are universally recog¬ 
nized as a sepal ate <‘jiste. 

It is dillicult to imlicate any definite test by 
which a caste can he distinguished liom other 
groups. It cannot be endogamy, for that would 
elevat.e all sub-castes to the rank of castes, 'I’liis 
w ould not only he contiary to native feeling on the 
subject, hut would also he lughly inconvenient in 
piiudic.c., as it would cieate a bewildering niulti- 
phcity of castes. It wumid also ignore the ta<*t 
that, while the limits of a caste are hderahly 
< ertaiii and fixed, those of a suh-caste are not, and j 
that circiiiustanees may at any time lead to rhe j 
formation of new* suh-castes or to the disapjiear- | 
anc(‘ of some of those wliicli now exist. ! 

Ah inHtanccs of the lattei tondcncv, it may t»e nifintioned th.t1 
Iht varK)u^ suli-c.»stcs ot »Sarii!ikar aie beirninmu 1« inttniimrx ' 
III H.)uu‘ p.irTs of n and that iii lla/ariba^^h the varuxiH 

hiib-caKtcs of Knriiii have a joint panchayal, and are therefore 
olearl.i on tlK* w.n to amuluamutton 

The main ciuiiaclmi.-itu-s of a caste are the belief 


in a common origin held by all tlu* mcnihers, and 
the jtossession ot tlie. sjuiic I radii lonal (X'cupation. 
It may ])crhaps he defined as ‘an emlogamous 
gronji, or c,olle,ctU)n of such groiijis, bearing a com¬ 
mon name, liavdng the same traditional occupa¬ 
tion, claiming descent fi’om tin* .same source, and 
commonly regtmh'd as forming a single horno- 
genetuis community.’ 

15. Origin of the caste system.- fii tlie cailie.st 
wTitings of the so-calleil Aryans, wdio hroughl to 
India the Ski. languages and the icligioiis h<*liefs 
of which Jlmdmsni is the develojuncnt, we find no 
tiaee of caste. VVlie.n tlit'V entered India from the 
North-west, these invaders were <liviiled into a 
number of tribes, each nndei its own clii(*f. 
livery liouseiiolder w'as a soldier as well as a 
I uiH I land man, and evmi the sacerdotal office was 
not- hereditary. Later on, as soeicly became more 
complex, the community was divided, much in the 
.same way as in ancient Beisia, into lour classes, 
viz. Brahmans, or jirie.^ts, Ksatnyas, or w'arnors, 
Vaisyas, or nierchajits, anil Sud)ii">, 01 cultivators 
and servants, the last-mentioned consisting jiartly 
of half-breeds and jiaitly ot the black aborigines 
W'ho had been eonijiiered and hi ought into smvi- 
tiide. These classes were designated vai'iia 
(‘I'oloiir’), and tlie term ')dti (‘ca.ste ') w'as never 
ajiplied to them. 'The Jistinctioiis involved by 
them, or at least by the first three, were neither 
so well marked nor so ligid as tliose of the niodern 
caste system. A Ksatnya could become a. 1 ha li¬ 
man, or a Bralinian a Ivsatriya; and altlioiigli a 
man w’as snnpusetl to take his first wife from In.s 
ow'ii class, there w’as no binding rule to this ellecl, 
while ill any case he was free to take a second 
w'lle from a lower class. Amongst tin* Hindus, 
liow'cver, these four classes aie regarde.d as the 
original caste.s. In (he Institutes oi Mann a 
sejiaiate origin i.'^ assigned to each, and all the 
better known castes existing at the time and phi.ee 
of the compilation of tins great woik are tiaced to 
vttiious kiiuLs of cross-breeding.^ The Nishadas, 
or fishermen, e.g., are said (.p he descended from 
umuiis of Btahman men and Sudra w'omen (Manu 
X. 8), w'hijo the Chamjals aie held to he the olT- 
sjiriiig oi Sfulra men and Bralinian w'oinen (x. lii, 
1 ( 5 ). 'That some castes ha\e sprung Ironi misc.e- 
genatUMi is known ; and example.s of this have 
been given above. Ihit it is quite certain that all 
castes have not origiriatetl in that w'ay. We have 
already .seen tliat most of them owe tlieir origin 
to function, but that some are racial, being com- 

I iosed of tribi'.s that have entereii the fold of 
Jinduism, while others are deseended from the 
adlieieiits of various sects, and otliers are due to 
ci OSS-hi ceding. 'This, however, merely shows the 
souices from which the existing castes have been 
derived. 

It IS not so easy to say wlmt gave nse to tlie 
cjnste s3^steIn, 01 wdiy .social distinctions and obser¬ 
vances have acquiied in India a rigidity to w'hieli 
theie is no jiaralicl aiiyw’here. else in the world. 
It IS nut jiossihle within the limits of the nresi'iit 
article to review the various tlieorie.s wdiieli have 
been put forward in explanation of this uheno- 
nienon. It niu.st suffice to enunieiate hriiitij* the 
i CUU.SCS which, in the ojiinion of the writer, have 
I given rise to it. In the first jilac.e, tliere was 
the prejudice, common to tho Aryans and the 

1 Maiui's lu'ititutr.s waH ori(;iiially a local code compiled 
between ibe r»tb atifi 2nd cent n.c. by various uiitliors of the 
Maii.i\;i tribe of i'.rabinarifi 11 only jriadiially obtained jfencral 
acceivtance anioni;<-t the whole biKly of Hindus At the time in 
•lUfKtion (»Hte was far less fixi‘d than it is now, e.p. the off¬ 
spring!: of a Bnalician father iukI a Si'idia mother could in the 
sfxenth generation rise to Ifriiliiii.anical rank (xMiwiii, x. 64). 
\aiioiib ui-.ta.nces of intermarriage brlween the memburs of 
dincteiit castfs are met witli in the Muhubharala, and it is 
tlit're stated that in, the Paiijilh a Brahman may become a 
Ksatnya, a Vaiii\a. a Sudra, or even a bar tier 
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various tribos, afiainsl^ivin*' a (laujihlei 

in luarriuj^i; ouisido tlit* tribal limits. There was 
also, after a time, amongst the Aryans, a stiony 
leebrif^f that^ it was desiiable, so fai us jui.-^^iblo, 
to avoul iiitermanyin^f oi eatin^^ with peisoiis ol 
lower social rank. There was a still stroM;;er 
feeling; amongst this lair race against any sort of 
soiual intercourse with the des|iised black abori- 
giiKis—a feeling wdiicb linds its cnunter])art at the 
present day in the attitude ol the Jioeis towards 
the Kiiiirs. Some sections ol tJie Aiyarns came to 
India with (iomparatively few women, and the.se 
wore, perforce, eomjielled to take w'ives Irom 
amongst tlie uhoiigines. 'I'lie i hildren of sueh 
mixed unions lield a lower position than those of 
jmre lace, and were, no doubt, divided amongst 
themselves, like the ({uadrouns and oittoioons of 
Amciica. The rivalry amongst tliese half-breeds 
aee-entuated the already strong .sensi^ of racial 
cleavage. With the progress of llinduiam, soeial 
distinctions based on colour ‘ and piide of race 
weie «-oinj)licate«l by further distinctions bast'd on 
eercnionial jnacticcs, such as the observance or 
non-obsenanee of certain rules (d etinduetandoi 
tieriain restrictions in iliu nial ler of food and drink, 
while some pursuits wet* legaideil a-, less reput¬ 
able tlian ot iieis. 

11 lb not luHTbSiry t.c» diHfUba ht■r^• how tar ttim* coiiMtlera- 
HiwiH ol ocn^mom.d runU vscrt* of Arjan origm, or how lai lliey 
wcr. (Icrnt'd ttoiii the ahonirini’s anionirRt whom, at. the j>res»*ut 
du\, tlie> iiie olu-n well rcoojfmml A Kliaria, lor instance, 
will eat noc willi no one hut a niemhcr ot hit, own faiinl.v , and a 
Mundari, after a long ahsenoe, may not inter his lioube until 
hiH wife hab eome on* and wabhed hu feet, in token of her belief 
that, while uwut from home, he has done nothing to make him- 
self until to he a memher of hib eommunit.N. 

The result ot the ilcvelojuiient of tlie ideas ami 
piejndices eiiumeiated abote was that society 
gradually became divided itito a number of w'ell- 
niarked groups. Tlu; teiuleney of the inemlierH of 
eaeb group was to bold tiUsd horn all outsiders, 
and the btdief gradually gained grouml that they 
w'ere descended from a common source. It lias 
already been stated that suc.li an idea easily 
gains c.iede.iice in India. With the grow'th of this 
belief in a common origin (he tendency would 
steadily beiionie stionger i’oi each group to regard 
itself as a sejiaiale entity. Marriage and soeia,l 
intercourse between the dilleieiit groups would 
tlius tend to become more and more unusual; and 
in a country like India, where so much regard is 
paid to custom, that which is unusual soon comes 
to he regarded as wrong and unlawful. 

The next, and erticial, stage in the development 
of the caste system had its origin amongst the 
functional groups. Tliese groups or gilds gradu¬ 
ally organized tliemselves for iTaft pur^ioses under 
fjanrhdt/ifts, oi e-onncils of headmen. The jirimary 
duty of the paPichdyats was to settle all questions 
conneeted with the eraft by w'liich the members 
of the gild gained their living, and to prevent 
outsiders from competing with them ; but they 
gradually arrogated greater powers to themselves, 
first dealing wdth disputes hetw'een members of 
the gild, and afterwaids taking cognizance of all 
breaches of the soeial rules by wliieh it w'as 
thought that the meinlie^s of the gild ought to 
be guided. The Indian is distinguished from 
the Eurojiean by his lack of personal indepen¬ 
dence. lie is afraid to stand alone, or to do any¬ 
thing of which his society disajtjirovcs. He is in 
constant dread of oilendiiig his neighbours ; and if 
by mischance he does so, he is e.'vsily induced to 
remove the cause of ofl'ence.^ This lack of in- 
dt'jiendence, which accounts for the absence of any 

1 To this day, amongst the iiigher castes, it is iiuieh easier to 
And a husluuid for a girl of fair complexion than for one who is 
(lark. 

- It is difficult to say how far this characteristic is a cause, 
and iiow far an effect, of the caste system, but it is certainly 
not wholly an effect. 


couiiter-demonstral ions by loyalists duriug t he 
esirliei stages of the recent uiiicsL in India, made 
it cu.'-y ioY tXm paFirhuyaty rejiieseiiling the ^:ild a.s 
a body, to enforce on its individual mcmbci.'- tlic 
views winch were gciicially held icgaiding intci- 
eourse with persons outside the gild. Intci- 
maniage and eommensality were thus in comse 
of time prohibited absolutely, and tlu* idea tbat 
each group was an entirely separate entit^^ liecame 
sliong'cr than ev(;i. Hence arose, amongst the 
iuiicLional castes, the iignlity tliat distinguishes 
the liidiaii caste system fiom other social grouji- 
iiigs which at hist sight seem to bear some resem- 
hlanee to it, sueh as the tiade gilds of mediawai 
I'lurope, Ol the cou'-titul ion ol society w hich the 
'riieodosian code sought (o jay down tor the 
Western lioiiian Empire in the eaily iiart of the 
5 th eenliiry. 'I’he pioce.ss of deve)oi>nient was so 
slow and gradual that no one e>ei lealized that 
any change had taken place. 

The example set by the tunetioiial groups was 
hdlow'ed by other gioiins, not eoiisciously, but 
merely through the inmieiice which it bad m 
strengtbeiiing the already existing scntimenta of 
social exclusiveness ami develojung the general 
teeling that any breaeli of established custom con¬ 
stituted an ollenee wliieb it wa.s the duty of the 
community to take cognizance ot. Caste in its 
present form thus became a luiiversa 1 Icuture of 
the Ilmdu social syslciu. It i.'- noteworthy, how¬ 
ever, tliat even now tiic restrictions aie greater 
and more readily enforced amongst the lunctional 
groups than amongst tdie higher castes, which 
have no panchayali^. 'riiere are some exceptions 
(notably amongst the llralimaiis ol lieiigal, who 
sutler from a peculuiily conqiluMted and liuiassiiig 
senes of restrictions on mariiagc), but tliese are 
due to special cncumstanccs and not to a natural 
process of evolution. 

Tins liiial development of tlie caste system 
ap]>ears to have taken jilace, not in the I'anjab, 
which was hrst occupied by the Aryan tribes, but 
luitlier east, possibly iii the ancient kingdom oi 
Magadha. Even at the ]>rescnt day, caste is tar 
weaker in the l*anjab than elsewhere, and it has 
obtained its tullesl development, so tar as the idea 
of pollution is eoneeiiied, amongst the Diavuhaiis 
ol hoiitliein India, wlierea man of high caste mu^t 
juinty himselt, not merely if be touelies a man of 
very low caste, but even il be jiasses iieai him. 

It ha^ often been said that caste is an invention 
of the ifrulimans; but tins does not seem to be tin; 
ease. The Jhuhnmns have had a jiovvmful voice 
in determining the relative rank ol the dillerent 
castes, hut they have not gieatly eoiiceincd tliem- 
selvesvvith their internal affairs or with the pio 
cesses of fusion and scission by winch the castes oi 
the present day have been evolved. The only 
iirahmans interested in sueh matters aie tliosc 
who iiiirnster to the individual castes, and such 
ihahiuans would seldom have imieh inllucnce with 
the liigber ranks of the sae.erdotal community. 
To the liigli-elass Hrahmaii the only jioints of 
interest in regard to tlie great majuiily of castes 
are whether oi no he may accept cert am sei vices at 
theii hands, and whelher oi no then touch oi 
proximity pollutes.^ 

i6. Social precedence of caste.— The Aryans, 
as w'e have already seen, prided themselves on 
their fair skins and line features, and held in 
derision the black colour and coarse physiognomy 
ot tlie earlier niliabituiits. They regarded them¬ 
selves as tar supenoi, not only (o the aborigines, 
but also to tlie mixed breed resulting from uiiion.s 
betw^eeii the two races. They claimed to he 
specially favoured of the gods; and in token ol 
this their sons assumed the sacred tliriijul at a 
ceremony oi sjnritual birth, performed before 
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reaching the age of puherty, whence they wtjre 
known as ‘twice-born.’ TIic Aryans were mostly 
priests, warriors, and nicrchants, corresjujiiding 
to the Brail mans, Ksalriyas, and Vaisyas oi 
Mann. There was a long struggle for j»re- 
cedence between tin' lliahmans, or priests, and the 
Ki^atnyas, or jiohtical leaders. In other countries 
a similar rivalry has generally resulted in the 
triumph of the temporal power over the spiritual, 
but in India the reverse has been the e-a-se. The 
caste system, with its watertight compartments, 
has always been adverse to the establishment of a 
regulai political organization, while the great 
iniportame attached to religious rites and ceie- 
momal observances has enabled tlie jiriestly caste 
to aggiaudize itself to an extent wholly unknown 
elscwheie. The supremacy of tlie liralimans has 
now become one of the eardinal doctrines of 
Hinduism; so much so, that orthoiiox Siidias of 
the old .scliool will not break their fast until they 
have sipped water wliieh a Brahman has sanctilied 
by dipping liis toe into it. The Ksatriyas take 
rank next to the Brahmans, and then the Vaisyas. 
As already explained, these tm'nis are m»t genuine 
caste names, hut various castes aie reeogni/ed as 
falling w'ltliiri their scope, and take rank accord¬ 
ingly. The Kliatris and llajputs, for example, are 
lield to be Ksatriyas, while the Agarwals and 
Oswals are regaided as Vaisytis. 'I'o this category 
also belong seveial east.es, such as the Brahlnis 
of Bombay and the l\a\asths of Bengal, \\hose 
claims to he identilied wit h the ancient Ksatriyas 
are not lully admitted, hut w'ho, for all piactieal 
purposes, are allowed much the same status as 
if they we.re. Some, at least, of the ice-horn’ 
castes contain, as we have seen, eonsiderahle non- 
Aryan aiicretions; hut the jiioeess of absorption 
has been so givwlual and imperceptihle that their 
Stat us has not. been alfected by it. 

Tlie other castes fall broadly into two eategori<‘s 
—the clean castes, with, in Nortliein India, a 
varying infusion of Aryan hlooil, whose imMiiheis 
are more or les.s orthodox in their religious and 
social practices, and ujion whom the ‘ twice-lKirn ’ 
dejiend for various domestic and other services 
which are not of a degrading nat ure; and the 
unclean castes of sweejieis, fiasket-niakers, licld- 
lahoiners, etc. The latter are mainly aboriginal 
castes of the tribal type ; they enteretl tlie fol*l of 
Hinduism at a comparatively recent date, and are 
still more or less addietotl to unorthodox practices. 
Within these two mam categories tliere are 
numerous gradations, according to tlie extent to 
which tlie religious observances ordained by tlie 
^astras are followed, the traditional ocmipation of 
the caste, and the mat,crial well-being of its 
members. 

Tlie first great test of the social position of a 
caste is whether lirahinans will act as its priests, 
and if so, what tlieir status is in tlie hierarchi(»i,l 
community. A Biahmuii loses in social estimation 
if he acts as priest to any hut those of ‘ twice-born ’ 
rank, but he is not aidually degraded for perform- 
i/ig the priestly oflice foi (jastes regarded as clean 
Sudras. Castes that enjoy the services of good 
Brahmans may thus at once he separatwl from 
those whose lirfllimans are degradeil. Similarly, 
those that aie ministered to by degraded Brahmans 
rank higher than those that have no Brahmans at 
all. Another general criterion is whether tin* 
liighei (tastes will take food or water from a man 
of the caste under con.sideration. Certain castes 
are treated as clean in some localities where tlie 
higher castes have need of their services, and un¬ 
clean in others w^here they are not needed. Ganges 
w'ater is less easil y deliled than ordinary water, and 
may sometimes be taken when the latter may not. 
Similarly, food cooked with gkl (clarified butter) 


may often be taken where food cooked with water 
is tabu, A great deal depends on whether lirah* 
mans wdll accept, hosjutality from a caste, and if 
so, wdiether they will eat all kinds of food in their 
houses, or only lood c.ooked with gkl. The estima¬ 
tion in which tlie dilleieiit ca.stes are held is 
indicated by the ordei in which they are placed 
at nuhlic banquets at which Brahmans are jireseut, 
ami it is also reflected in the attitude of the 
barbers and washermen- The latter will not wash 
for the lower caste.s, nor will the foniier shave 
tliem ; tiieie are .some, moreover, whom they will 
shave, hut whose linger-nails they will not pare; 
and others, again, vliose linger-iiails tliey will pare, 
but not the nails of their toes. The castes from 
whom wal,er may not U' taken may lurlher be 
subdivided according to the degree to which I heir 
toncli or ])re.sence causes pollution. In some cases 
the t-oiich of a lov-(‘.aste man makes it necessary 
for a man of higher caste to bathe and eliaiige his 
eIothe.s. In others, his entry into a house defiles 
all the water theieiu, which must forthwith be 
thrown away. In utlicrs again, ins touch defiles 
hukka water. Even wells are regarded as polluted 
if certain low-caste men draw watei from them. 
Some low castes are regarded as so unclean that 
they may not enter tlie courtyards oi the gieat 
temples, and in extreim; eases tlujy are compelled 
to live by theinse.h es on the outskirts of the village. 
Much depends on the ceremonial observances of a 
caste. Those that foi hid widow re-man lage rank 
higher than those that jiermit it. The castes whoso 
widows live an asijetie life enjoy a higher status on 
that account. Tlie eating ot beef, noik, and fowls, 
and the drinking of wine, tend to lower a caste in 
comparison with othei.s whose members abstain 
Ironi such tiiiiig.->. 

The precise cin'iiiiistanueu which dcteruiinc the Htatus of a 
caute vary iii UilTerent parts of the country. In some iiarts, for 
e\!im))le, only the lowest castes allow widows to re-mai rj , while 
in others only the highest lurbid thoin to do so. In some parte 
a man will not take water f.“oin an.i one of lower caste than his 
own , hut etsewhere, notahl} In Nepal, people are not neariy so 
partK-ular In some p.'iit.s, again, as in Orissa, only the lowest 
(‘ahtcH will dniik wine, while in others the practice is nearly 
uni\cr.sal. 

The raci.al considerations which ha\e been referred to as 
underlying the differences of social rank apply only to Northern 
India, where theinlliience assigned to them is Hiqiported by the 
evidence of anthropometry. The Aiyaiis had line iio^ies, while 
those of the Uravidian.s were broad; and Sir lierhurt Itisley, 
after taking a great number of measurements of tin features of 
different castes, announced as one of his main conclusions, that, 
as a rule, tlie Hocial position of a caste \aries inversely with the 
width oi the noses of its members. This generalization, it should 
be pointed out, applies oiih to the castes in a particular area. 
A low-caste man in the I’aiijab, where the Aryan element is 
strongest, would usually have a liner nose than a high-custe man 
III Bengal, where almost all castes have a large admixture of 
Mongolian blood. In the south there is little or no racial differ¬ 
ence between the high castes and the low , and here the arrange 
ment of .social precedence is largely imitative. The priests have 
obtained tlie name and rank of Brahmans. Military triiies, like 
the Itazu, liave gamed recogiution as K^triyos , and traders, like 
the Ivuniati, as \ aii5y as , while the inferior castes take the rank 
assigned to the groiijis in Upper India with similar occupations 
and soiual piaetices The most noticeable difference is that in 
Southern India the lowest castes are regarded us so unclean that 
they jiollute even without touching. A Kainyan, lor example, 
laiusoH pollution to a Biahmau if he comes wu.hin '.i 2 feet of him, 
and a Navar is polluted at a distance of M feet. Nearly one- 
fourth of the lliridns of the Madras Brohidency belong to this 
category. 

17. Caste changes.—In view of the rigidity of 
the ruhjH inohihiting intermarriage and coni- 
iiienHuhty between the members of dill’crent castes, 
it migiit be su])posiid that each group must be 
pcrniiuiently sejuuated from every other group, 
and that no changes ran now take place. 'I'liis, 
liowever, ks not altogether correct. At tlie present 
day cliaugo.s are rare, but they do occa.sioually 
occur. Vl/e have already .seen how groups may be 
thrown off from one caste and gradually joined to 
another. A section of a caste (say Sai iik) takes to 
a new occupation, such as weaving, in some locality 
where the number of members of the Tanti, ox 
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regular weaving is insullicient to nieet the 

needs of the eomnmnity. Tins section of the 
Saraks gets known as Saraki 'I'anti. In course ot 
tirue the persons eoneeriie<l come to regar<l them¬ 
selves as a suh-caste ol Tanti, and assimilate their 
social ])raetices to those ot that caste,; the,ii pan- 
chayats work, when oc(:a,sion arisi's, in consultation 
with those of other 'I’ariti suh-eastes, and tlie 
connexion between them, in favinnable circum¬ 
stances, becomes closer and closer until ail traces 
ot the original <1 istinctuiii ai e lost. 'i'hei e are some 
castes, such as the Chasas arid Kliandaits ol Oiissa 
or the Kayasths and Sudras of Kast Itengal, which 
are nearly allied, thougli one ranks lughci than 
the olhei. In such cases it is not unusual lor 
mem hers of the lower caste who rise in lifti to pass 
in course of time from the lowei grouj* to the 
higdier. 'I’hcy begin hy jiaying large sums lor 
brides from the higher caste, and giadually become 
more and more closely assoeiated ith it, until, 
after several geneiations, their connexion with tlie 
lower caste is lost sight ot, and they are regarded 
as genuine members of the higher. 

A eousiderahle number of the castes of inferioi 
stains arc willing to admit outsiders of lughci 
social position who may wish to jt)in their com- 
nmnitv- In such eases the ne\vcom<>r is adopteil 
formally as a caste-brother, much in the same way 
as a man who has no son of his body takes one by 
atl(»ption. Such c.ases, however, are very rare. 
I’iiey o(H'ur only when a man has been ej(‘eted fioni 
his own grou[», or when he is so inlatuat/ed with a 
girl of inlerior rank that he is willing M) saenhee 
everything in oidei to take lier ns his wife. 

VVheii a caste is prosjtcrous beyond its neighbours, 
its mem hei sol ten he.comediscoiiteiited with the rank 
assigned to them, and seek to change it. They 
cannot dispute the theory that caste is ])ermanenl 
and imtimlahle, for Hindu society won hi never 
listen to .such a lu'terodox idea. 'I'hcy thcielore 
enlist I,he aid of lictum. 'rh(‘y claim to he de¬ 
scended from some soui ee, ol iier t ban that previously 
assigiu'd to them ; and it they can induce the 
itiahmans to endorse their claim, they often end 
by gaining general leeoguilion tor it, in spite of 
tile o[»p«isition of rival castes wlio are adversely 
alleeted hy their change of statu.s. 

In early times, rulers helongiug to a low caste or 
to an alioriginal tribe were frequently, w'ith the 
whole of tlieir caste or tribe, promoted to Ksatriya 
rank hy their ohseipiious priests. Here again the 
aid of tictioTi was invoked. The most common 
device was to trace their origin to certain Ksatriyas 
who concealed their real status and as.sumed the 
guise of men of low caste in ordei to ese,apc from 
T’arasuraina, when that great Brii liman protagonist 
was engaged in his attemjit to extirpate the 
whole ol tlie Ksatriya race. When their jiolitical 
supremacy came Ui an end, these pseudo-Ksatriyas 
generally .sank to tlieii old position, saving .such of 
their leaders as, by intermarriage, had succeeded 
in forming genuine Rajjiut. connexions. There are, 
at the jiresenl tlay, many low' castes whose claims 
to Ksatriya rank are a reminiscence of their former 
political ascendancy. 

In the days of Hindu kings, the relative rank 
of the dill'cient castes was determined by tlie ruler 
himself, usually after consulting his Ihahmans; 
and without his sanction, which woultl be given 
only for special reasons, no caste was allowed to 
set up sjuiiious claims. 'Flic liritish Government 
does not int,erfere in such matters ; and in various 
parts of the country numerous castes are taking 
otlvantage of its toleiance, and attempting to 
obtain a higher status than that which has hitherto 
been accorded to them. 

The Bengal Telm, for towumpli.-, imve Jiirgely tleserti-d their 
Waditiouai occupation of oil-prubaing ui favour of trade, and are 


a fairly prosjMToiiH oonmiunit\ Under W ai ren HuhI in^:-,, a high 
ulhcial, uho belonged to their coiummiit.i, haiitig ania'sbed a 
great tortuiie, offered a imiiiilicent gift lo the leinpli of Pun, in 
the hope of raising the status of his casle. The locii! priest* 
ri»fuHf<l fo acfept the gift from a meiiihei of u custe v\hK h wa.s 
then regarded as unclean. The woiil<i-be donor apjiealed to the 
paiiditHot ilooghh and Nabadwip, and ])erHiiaded tliein to decide 
that the Bengal Teh is a trading caste, deriving its name, not 
from feZ, ‘ oil,’ but from the t«Za, or ‘ balance,’ used b.\ tradem in 
their huiiiiesa In conseiiuenceof thisyiihiig the Telis m Bengal 
proper are now regarded as a clean Siidra caste, hut in otfier 
jiartH of linlia thev are still regarded as unclean. These Bengal 
Tells Hie gradiialli ehangitig their name to V'tZi, while their 
original designation is being assumed In tlie Kaltis, another caste 
ot oil pre.sser.s, whose HO( lal position isstill very low. IntheHaine 
I’toiiiK-e the Uhasi Kiiiltarttus iiretend to be identical with the 
Mahisya, an extinrt caste of much reHpectabilit.>. 

i8. Modern disintegrating- tendencies.— It is 
frequently said ihtit ilu^ inlhicnce ol liriti.sh civiliza¬ 
tion IS tending to hicak down the harriers of caste, 
and to a certain extent tins is iindouhtedly the 
case. With the ail vent oi rtulways, thegiow’th of 
tiade, and the introduction ol macliineiy, the old 
soc ial organization has hecoinc* unsuitable t o modern 
condit ion.s. Many ol the old \ illuge indiistrieH 
have become unjiroht.n bic. w liile a great and grow¬ 
ing demand has sprunf.^ u[> for labour in mines and 
mills and workshops of all kinds In all directions 
peojile are deserting their traditional menus of 
iiielihood in favoui ot new and more juohtable 
vocations, and a man s ctislc is no longer, as it 
once was, a fairly eercnin index to his occu])ation. 
Hijili castes anti low aie necessaiily thiown to- 
pcither in railway eainapc’s, and in the crowded 
strecits of big towns. It is impossible for a man of 
hiuh caste on a journey to preseive that aloofness 
which he mnuUnins m Ids own vilhipe, or to jmiify 
ininself every time he comes in contact with men 
of low caste, oi to l)(‘ as ]>tuticulai as he should he 
in regard to wluit. he eats ami drinks, t’onse- 
queiitly, on jouim‘_\s and in towns the old rules 
are no longei rigidly observed. But there is no 
sign of any such lehixalion amongst the masses in 
their ordinaiy vilhige lilc. There they arc just as 
pjtrticul.ar as ever tliej were. Amongst the higher 
and better educated < lasses there is, no doubt, a 
geneial fc’eliiig that many of the rfistrietions of the 
ca^te s\st»‘m aie absurd. Away from home they 
will oltcii indulge in food cooked by Muhainmadaus 
in the Eurofietin sfylc, including even beef ; and 
the iiioie advanced vvill not hesitate to sit down to 
table, not only with Hindus ot othercast.es, but 
al.so with Europeans and Muhammadans, although 
in IheiT own homes the iear of giving oflenee to their 
nune orthodox caste-fellows leads them to observe 
the established rules and projirieties. So long as 
they do this, their laxity elsewheie is tacitly con¬ 
doned. 

Beihajis the strongest restraining inliuence 
hitherto has been that of the female members of 
the iamily. Brought, up in seclusion and without 
much eduiiation, and seldom leaving home, the 
women of the family are tenacious of the old 
observances and restriedions, and regard any de- 
iiarture from them with the greatest di.sfavour. 
There have recently, however, been signs ol a great 
change in the treatment of Hindu ladies of liigh 
caste. Follow ing the example c>f the Brahiuos, 
Hindu gentlemen are now lieconiiTig anxious to 
give their daughters a good education. They are 
also hegiiiTimg lo perceive the evils of the pari/a 
systf'tii, whirh the Hindus adojited from the 
Muhamimulans. 'J'he more advanced among them 
no longer luisitate to let their wives go unveiled 
wlien aw’ay from home, or when taking an evening 
drive. They have also of late, in Calcutta at least, 
encouraged them (o attend various meetings, mostly 
of a political character. It is now' only a matter of 
time for females of the educated classes to ajipear 
freely in jiuhlic : and when they do so, the restric¬ 
tions of the caste system amongst the educated 
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classes, HO far as cirdiiifiiy socifil intercourse is 
Cl»rjcorned, are iloomcd uneMucated niasMtjs, 

hiAVPver, are far inoii* conservative than the eiln 
cated few, and it may doiiltted wild iier they will 
quickly imitalc tlicii exanijile in these matters. 
Nor IS it likely that even the educated classes will, 
for many yitais to coine. make much }U'i)f;rcH.s in the 
direction ' ol ema m i|»m ( me thcMiiselves trom the 
tanoled matninonial restrictions wduch are the 
e.ssence ot the caste system. It is true that eirls 
of the hiulioi castes, in many eases, are no loneer 
eivcii in mairiaue at so e.a.ily an a{^e as foimei 1^, 
Imt the impiovement in this lespeet is peihajis due 
quite as much to the diliiculty and expense' of 
ohlaiiiiii” siutahle hriih'^rooms as to a erowniLT 
sense ol ( he e\ ils arising from child maina<^e. The 
most notieeahle of the elforts y(*t made to break 
down injurious rules i.s in connexion wit.h child 
widows. In eaily times, youno eirls who had lost 
their hiishands juior to cohabitation were allowed 
to marry apain. Subsequent ly, however, they were 
forliidden to do so. The result is that all over 
India laioe numbers of child widow s are eondemned 
to a life ol eedihacy and austi'iity. Edueated 
opinion is lieomumj' to recoeuize the lolly ami 
injust/ice of tins rule, and eases sometimes ucenr 
in w hich virjjin widow’s are allowed by their jiarents 
to niairy a^aiii. The opjtosition to such inarriufijes 
is still very strong?, and (‘ompaiatively lew men 
have hitherto vtmtured to face it.. 'I’he number, 
how’e\er, is iiKTea.sirie slowly, ami it is perhaps 
only a matter of a few years for this harsh rule to 
disajiftcar. In other liiiections there are few .si;.ins 
of lelaxation. A man is under the same ohli;^a- 
tioris as evei to Hml a suitable hridof'room for his 
dau<.diter, ami the hrideirroom price is, if anytliiiifr, 
steadily risnin. 'Phe evil is ^reat and well riM;o<'- 
nized, iait it is one with winch the coniniunity 
seems uiiahle to cope. 

'Fwo more tendencies to clianpe remain to he 
noticed. Converts to (Miristlanity or Muham¬ 
madanism ari* lieely admitted to the society ot 
oeisons ])rolcssuii; those relimons, but hit herto* they 
lave l»een uualile to resume their place amoiijjtst 
the Hindus, liowciver much they nii^ht w’lsh to do 
.so Educated Hindus ha\e of late become very 
mucli alive to the fact, that ot her communif ie.s are 
j^rowine at their exiiense, ami a movement is in 
proere'.^s to enable jtersoris who have left their 
rank.s to niturri, and even (o encouiap:e them to do 
so. 'Pins movement has md yet perliajis made 
much headw’ay, hut at Etawah, in the United 
Provinces, nearly four Inimhed Eajputs, who.se 
ance.stors became Muhamnmdaiis in the time of 
Auran^^zlh, w-ere recently taken hack into caste, 
after an interesting ceremony of |>urilication. 

].(astly, the ascendancy of the Hrahmans is not 
W'hat it w'a.s. 'Phe .spread of Western education has 
dis.seminated ideas of eijuality, and men are no 
longer prepared to admit, the superiority of their 
neighbours merely because they oelong to a caste 
w hich is sujijiosed to stand on a higher level. 'Phe 
higher c.astes no more enjoy s])<'<*ial privileges oi 
immunity from the ordinary Inbunnls. In the eye 
of the Jaw’ all men are equal, 'Phe man of low’ 
cast.e is no longer comjielled to leave the road when 
a man of higli caste passes, or to shout out when 
walking ut night to give waiiiing of his fipiuoacli, 
or, as w'as sometimes the ca.se formerly, to paint on 
Ins fiu'chcad the emhlem ol Ins degrading oceuna- 
lion. Educat ion i.s no longer confined to the higlier 
enstes; is (here anything lo jirevent a man of 
low caste from hecoming a schoolmaster, a pleader, 
or c'cii a magi.sliatc. A})iiointments under the, 
British (Government are given solely on the ^ouinl 
of merit,^ and wit,bout regard to considerations of 
caste. The Sdstraa, w’liich were once the monojioly 
of the Bri'ilimans, are no longer sealed books to the 


I lowei ca-'tes, many of who.se members aie ouite 
' eoiiipefent to study them for tliemselve.s. 'Pliese 
’ ehangeh are distasteful to many of the le.ss liberal- 
ininih'd among the higher castes, and they account 
' in part, for tlie hostility w’liich some of them feel 
! lowaids the jire.sent .system of (Joveniment. 

19. Caste and religion.—Although no one w’ho 
j IS not a Hindu (or .Jain) c.an belong to a Hindu 
' (aste, the fact leniains that tlieie i.s no necessary 
connexion between a man’s caste and his religions 
hebets. He must submit to various rules and 
restrictions, and jierform various cmemotiies of tlie 
j nature already imlicntiul, but so hmg as he does 
j that, and does not openly dispute the sujireimicy 
<d the Brahniaris, or deiq> the (lutli of (he Hindu 
Seriptuies as a w hole, he may heliei e (or dishebci e) 
W’hat he likes, wiilioiit let or hindrance, and w’llh- 
ont in any w'jiy injuring his social po.sition or 
restricting (he ciicle williin w’hich he can form 
mafniiioninl alhniiees. 'Phe fact is that caste i-' a 
social lather than a religious institulion. It. has 
growm up amongst the Hindus ; and so much issaul 
about it in Hindu religious hooks that it. is ohen 
very dillicult to say w heie caste begins and n'ligion 
ends. Hence has arisen the common, hut mistaken, 
idea that caste is an invention of the Brahmans, 
and the still more common, hul equally enoneous, 
belief that the Braliuiaiis have taken the leading 
part ill its evolution ami in the ehilurration of caste 
lules 11 nd restrictions. 'Phe Brahmans iiave nn- 
douhtcdly always done theii utmost lo advance 
their own interests and to niako tli<! sujiremacy of 
(he hieiaichy .sure and iimlisputed. lint (he 
deielojmient of theolhei easfes lias been controlled 
and guided by Ihcir own headmen, ailviserl, it may 
be, by the caste Biiilimans,' hut otherwise quile 
imlejiendenfly, exer'pt in so far as, on rare occ.i- 
.sioiis, (hey weie e,om]teIled by some Hindu ruler, 

I such as Bsillala Sen Bikramj>ui, in Ea.st Bengal, 

I to adoj>t some new ruh* or procedure. 

I 20. Caste amongst other religious communities. 

I -—( 1 ) Jftirus .—Amongst the .lams, caste follow’s 
! much the same lines as amongst the 1 hml ms. 

I 'Phere aie, indeed, certain castes, sncli a^ the 
{ A'.nirwfils and Oswals, some of whose members are 
Himlus, while others are .lains. This dilleri'iiee of 
relipion doi;s not oiauate as a bar to marriage ; a 
Hindu Oswal, lor instance, may marry one who is 
a .Jam. In parts of Southern India llie .lams 
appear to toim a separate corumunily ot tlie natuie 
of nn ordinaly I'asde. 'Phe nunihei of these Jams 
is, liow'cver, very .mnall. 

(2) —'Phe Roman CatJiolic Mi.ssions 
in India allow their converts to retain tlieir original 
ea.ste distinctions, hut this is forbidden by tlie 
Anglican and otlier Protestant, Missions. The 
latter, however, have not ahvays suc-i-ceded in 
wliolly obliterating tlie distinc.tions of caste, and 
converts from the higlier rank.s of Hinduism are 
Hoiiietimes reluckant to eat w’it li or marry iu;rsous 
of inferior origin, especially in jdaees where lai^c 
numhe.rs of converts were made at one time, as in 
Nadia during the lamine of 1 S 3 S. 

( 3 ) Mnhnitumidovy .—The conventional division 
of Indian Mulummiadans is into four groups ; 
Bhaikh, Saiad, Mughal, and 1 ‘athan. IV.rsons w’ho, 
at the j*rese.nt day, descrilx! themselves as Mughals 
and Pathans are usually deseendisl, at least, on the 

• The PUitUH of the Hr.ihinanfl who act an pricat-s tn tlu lower 
castes varifB w iUi that, of the castes to winch ttn-\ iiimistor ; and, 
as has alreadi been atated, the status of the l.irt.er depends 
l.ir|.*elv Oil the extent Lo which the.i eonform to ttu* jiraoliecs of 
I he hijifher castes. It follows that the-ir own interest, as well as 
the bias doriveii from the study of the Snntrait, would lead these 
iliahiiians to exert tlieir infliience in the direction of inmoiirnix- 
irij; orthodoxy. But they are <lej>endent for thoir livelihood on 
the ca.ates to which the'\ are. attaclied, and the last word rests, 
not witli them, luit, witli the caste headmen. The great rnimher 
of unorthoilox practjces which still exist amongst many castes 
shows how small their inHuence really is. 
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male side, from immigrants heloiifj^in^ U» these 
races, but no such inference can be drawn from 
the use of the words Saiad and Sliaikh. 1 ’he real 
meaniup: of Saiad is a descendant, oi All, Mulmin- 
mad’s .son-in-Jaw, by his wile Kiitima, and ii,S/iad.li 
IS an Arab. In India, lioweAcr, the former term is 
ai)i)ro])iia(e<l fieel\ by Mnhnmmadans of any class 
who liavi' acquiicd W('alth and a pood social jiosn 
tion, while the latt.ei is <dten used imhsciiminately 
by all local conveits to Muhammadanism—and the 
majority of Indian Miiliammadaiis are ol Hum 
category- who do not hclonp to one or other of 
those iunctional proups ol wliich no note is taken 
in the conventional ehissili«'ation of Muhamimuhuis 
icfened to .'iho\e. Tills is eM])eeially the case in 
lienpal. In Noil hem India conversnm to Isl.im 
does not so much allect a man’s social status, and 
many castes, such as Jhijpiit, (hijar, and d.lt, aie 
divided into two seetioiis, oiuM-oiisist.inp of Muliaim 
iiiadans and tlie othei of llindu« 'Tlie so-tallisl 
Shaikhs are foi t.he most part cultivators. Many 
of tliose nho claim the title are kmu\n to otliers 
hy h'ss <‘om]ilimentary names, sueh as Nao-Muslim 
or Nasya. 

'The Mulijunimulans themselves reeijpni/e tvv(» 
main social duisions; Ashraf, or nohle, im hnlinp 
all nndouhted descendants of foreigners ami eon- 
leitsfrom tin* hipliei Hindu castes, ami A|).if. ot 
eommon peopii*. The lattc'r term compiiscs all 
local convcits of low’ unpin, iriciiuhnp moHt of the 
Shiuklis, and the various hinctional proups, sueh as 
flolaha, or weavi'i; I )!iunia, oi euttoii-eaidei; Khulii, 
<;i oil [iresser; Hai/i, m taiioi; Hajjiim, oi haiher; 
Kunjra, oi preenpnxei ; and man_\ otheis 'I’hcse 
functional piou|)s have jKii'aliaiiats wlio manape 
their alhiirs, and who, in many paits, cxei<*ise 
almost, as iiporous a contiol as the mamipinp h<»dy 
ol a ilimlii (a''le Amonpst flu* social olleiices of 
wliieh they take eopnizanee are the eatinp <d 
foiinMden lood, adulteiy, divoicinp a wife witlmut 
due caus(‘, niiikinp a false accusation ap.iiiist a 
caste-lcllow, and mariyiiip persons not helonpirip 
to the proii}), Tlie same stati* of thinps juevails in 
Upjfer India aimuip'-t tlio.se who have hecome 
Muhammadans wit limit piviiip up their oripiiuil 
caste distinctions, Such persons not only lemuin 
in theii oripinal .social prouji, hut also preservi* 
most of t he ri'sinet ions on social intercourse, intei- 
marriape, and the like, which they oh.served when 
still Ilimlus. Kxcept in Tf»p^r Imiia, the Muham¬ 
madans who do not holoiip to the ahove-meiitimied 
fuiictiiiiial pumps, t.c. Hu; Ashraf and the eullixat- 
inp Sliaikhs, havi* usually no vanrhdyats. They 
are tliiis more liec to follow their own inclinations, 
and there au;, therefore, fewer restrictions on 
marriape. 'The pnde of blood amonpst those of 
foreipn descent is, howevm', considerable. They 
keep a careful leeoid oi their traditions and family 
connexions, and it is tlie peiicial piactice for a 
Saiad to marry a Saiad, a Pathiin a 1 'at ban, and so 
forth, lint so lotip as both parties helonp to the 
Ashraf eommunit>, no slui attaches to mixed 
marnapes. On the other hand, intermarriape 
between Aslirtif and Ajhlt is reprobateil, and ills 
sehlom that a. man of tlie hipliei clas.s will pive his 
dauphter to one of (he lower. It is not so ohjec- 
tionahle for an Ashiaf man to take a w'ife Irom 
amonpst the Ajlaf, hut lie is looked down on if he 
does so, unles.s'lu; lias alicady one wife of his owm 
class. Amonpst the ciiltivat iiip Shaikhs the restric¬ 
tions on marriape are slipht. 

'The extent of the control exercised hy the 
panohayats in the case of the fuiietional proups 
varies in ilifferent parts of the country ; but wheie 
it is fully developed Hu; proups concerned constitute 
repiilar (;astes of the Hindu |taltern. There are 
few er restrictions on eatinp w'ith nu;mU;rB of other 
piou]»s than there are amonpst the Hindus; hut the 


rule that a man may not iiiaity oulsnle the limits 
of his ow’nproup or pass from one proupto another 
is »*fjually lipid. 'There is, how'e.ver, tins niaiked 
dillfMciiee, tliat. alHnmph a Har/.i eannot. bi'coiur a 
Diiunia, or a Hhunia a .lohilm, theie is no > H'ut 
ihilieulty in the w’uy of a membei ol any ol Hmse 
pumps who iise.s in lib; joininp the lank^ ot Hm 
Shaikhf, or even of tlie Ashraf. 'There is <i well- 
known piov<‘rb, ‘ Liist year I W’as a Johilm, this 
yeai I am a Shaikh ; next year, if jiriecs ris;>, 1 sliall 
be a Saiad.’ A well-to-do man of a fnm*t lonal proiip 
will oKeti diop tlu; functional flc.sii.'-nation, <‘all 
liimself Shaikh, ami. by diiil, ol liosjutality, secure 
toi liiinsfll fi eiulc ol Inends fiom the jioorer 
mcmbeisol the Ashulf community. He will then 
many into an .Ashral tainily, po.ssibly of doubtful 
statu.s, aiul bis son nuiv iuijie to be recopnized as ii 
( luc Ashiaf. 'These cluitipes aie accompariieil h^ i 
pradiial chanpe ol name. A hypothetical Mcher- 
ulla, foi examjtle, will bccoiiu* lust Mehciuddiii, 
Hum Mehcruddiii Miihamniiul, and then Muham¬ 
mad jMcheruddin. He will next piciix Maiilvi to 
hiM na.mc and a<hl Ahmad, and will linally blossom 
into Maiilvi Muhammad Melienidilin Ahmad. 

'I’o sum up. it may he said that, Humph caste is 
unknown to the Muhammadan rehpion, it exists in 
full force amonpst many of the Muhammadans of 
rpper India, ami in all paits of the country 
amongst Hu* funetioiial proups t hat form tlie low’ci 
strata of the eoiumiimty. 'The other Indian 
Muhammadans, thonpli fliey do not recognize 
caste, have, never(.heh*ss, s(» iar iiilliieneed 

hy the example oi Hieii Hindu neiphhours that/ 
they hav<* become fai moic particular about their 
matiimoiiial alliances than aie tlieii co-relipioiiists 
elsew heie 

Liikuati.rk - H H. Risley, Tiiln-i. miti Ciistat nf UliuwI 

(Calcutta, Is'.ll), W. Ciouke, Trii/rt. (itid of the North- 

Proi'iiurs ititd Iliolh nWii, IS'itl), E Thur.ston, 

('(Isles* and 'I'li'iL.'i ol Siiutheni lodta (Mailia'i, 15 )l)' 0 , A. C. 
Lyall, .'l.s/rt/i(* .studies (l.oiidou, IWi'.i), E. Seuart, l.es ('aitte» 
danst’lmU (I’.ins, I'*'.*!.), Oldcnberg, in li , Dahlnu-inn, 

Das aliiiidisihc I'otkstuin (fnlopiip, J. C. Nosfiftld, 

Hnef I'leir of the ('aste Sfs , m of iV.-ir. Prov. and Oudh 
(All.ui.ili id, IbS,'.), hnpenai i^metfeer of India, i llSll, art, 

‘ K;li>i(il(ig> mid ('aMc'dicw cd. 11«)7); Indian f'rnsas Itrpnrts, 
(*si.'*i i.ilh l'aii|.d>, IhSl (Ilibstson), India, 19(U (Risley), and 
|{( ti'.'.il, I'M)] (trait), C. Bungle, A'.ss/os mtr le rfinine des 

cns(,.. (I'aiiH, llHls) A. (^IaIT. 

CASUISTRY (l.at. casus, ‘a (*a.se,’ i.e. tech¬ 
nically, a ease ot conscience when conscience is in 
a stra'*^ between two or more courses, whetliei 
lelaliM: to action in the luture or to hlame- 
worthiuess, greater oi les*’, on account of })ast 
deeds).—I. Definition and scope.— 

i.)n the general pnnoi I lie, ‘J>o in Home a."! the Homans do,' 
casmslrv mny he descubed sa a }iartii’i]l.ir dovelopmi'nl of 
arcominodation (7.11.), although it clocs not reprcscnl this 
term in an\ of its common usagiis Modern science ban taken 
the word over from theology. TIuih we have acconiiood.dion 
111 biology, when adjiistmont to environment modilies tuiu'tion ; 
m }»y\cholog\, a pruioiple ot accomniodalioii operates when the 
mind alters its iritciiial diKposdions hy acquisitions of new 
elements; in MSion, when the crystalline lens im adiusted for 
vision at different distances Hut, prior to the aiv-overies 
which rendered (liese meamtigs possihle, ‘accommodation’ had 
been emjilovcd to deaignate attitudes in religion, or, strictly 
sjieakiiig, m theology. Humanly, tlie term iuid rctorence to 
thecoiiuesi ensiori of bivine grace to human frailtx , Mocondarily, 
to human lelations connected with doctiiiial mtcrjirctation 
An 111 iluite might evponnd a doctrine, notfull\ and unrcservedlv, 
init willi relereiice to the preparation of lus hearers lo receive 
less or more of ibs import. As concerns catechumens, this 
procedure was earlier than tlhn.slianity, and possihiv passed 
o\er into it from paganism, ospeciulh tmm the .Mysteries (for 
NTe\amph'scf Mk .in Ki'ii, Ac ltd » I f.’o b", He &’«) 

In this a« nae the accommodation inav be saui to tiai’C had n 
moral end- the gridunl preiiaration ol the iric\peri(*nced to 
receive the whole liuth Incomjieteiicc was as.sumed, and the 
effort was to pnweed so tliat misundeistaridmg might be ])re 
lented The vonng or the eonverl might very well fall into 
error unless the truth w* re accommodated to their iininatuntx 
or to tlieir intelleclual and moral condition. I’lainly enough 
twoaspoets are involved. There might be a formal accomiuo 
datioii - in ui<*lhod, as by parable, meUphor, analogy ; o? 
there might lit* a material acc ommodation—of the kind illus 
trated classiealb in the iiaturaliHin of the IHth cent, theologi *.! 
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iHtU)TialiHt,8 (of. 0. T /aclianu. Chr. institutio, 1773; 

1> F SiriuisR, Da» ./>■*(», Isi i, Krip. tr •-* li.\ Marian 

Kvaiis, IHU'.tJ In hotli inslRticis ci))j»li-iitnm of fft'riiTal prin¬ 
ciples to particular case*- in iniolvt-d Hut, further, the 
accommodation miulil serve, not Hiiiiph tojueimre the way for 
reception of the trutli, Imt luthei to coiicimI tlie tinth. In 
this latUr Hctise, ui.-irn w'litert., partn ul.iilv I’lote.Rt.'int.s, would 
view casuistry »s -i ' of acf oniiiiodut ion But tlie Miihieet 18 
HO Ur^e, and hu*- hi' u siu rounded with 8uoh miHconcepLion, 
that it niiisL he tnsitiiJ upon it^owij iiU'ritH. 

'I'haiiks to lUs liisToiicfil association with tlic 
‘ I’rolialnli.sin ’ (sue KtiUiruoHABILISM) of the 
.Tesuils, and to the powerful influence of Pascal s 
Lcs rrovtvrKtles (Iditl), the tecliniiiue of casuist ly 
has almost di.saj>pe;ir(‘d from view in the IVotcsiant 
world as an intcoial pjirt of scientilic ethies. The 
decisive terms to winch an authoiity so p-cat as 
Harnack etmiinits himself may serve to show 
why . 

‘Trie comprclieiistvc ethical haridhoolcs’of the .lo.suits are in 
pari unnufiu of ahoinination and HtoruhuuHCH of cxeenable ■tn.s 
an<l filthy hahits, the deacriptiun and treatment of which pro¬ 
voke an outcry of di<i(;uHt. The tiioHt •hoekio^' tfiiii^ii are here 
dealt, with in a lirazeii-faced way hy unwedded pneutH as men 
of Hpedal knowledife, not with the view of callinj; down uitli 
prophetic power upon the burden of horror a heav icr burden of 
judg^ment, but often enough with the view of representing the 
moet diHgraceful thingH aa pardonalile, and of •hnwmg to tlie 
moat regardlesH tranagreasorH a way in winch tlicy nia\ still 
always obtain tlie peace of the Church . . Since the seven¬ 

teenth oentury, furgivtuiesB of Bins in the Catholic Church has 
become to a large extent a highly refined art, one IcariiH how 
to receive coiifnsHion and give the IHtiiig aheolution, ae one 
learns the art of Hpeculation in the exchange ’ (Utat of Dix/ma, 
En^ tr, vii. 101 flf. , of. vi. 150, 163 f., 169, 243 f.. ‘255 f., 305 f.) 

On the ])ractical side, too, the desuetude of con¬ 
fession, consequoiit upon the rejection of penance 
as a sacrament, has tended strongly to extrude 
overt casiiiistrj^ from current moral theory; a.a 
concerns syate.ni, it seenis superfluous. Accord- j 
ingly, it is pertinent to iccall tliat, although in its 
scientific aspect ethics is, strictly speaking, an 
integral jiari of sjieculative jiliiKisopliy, in\olving 
constant reicicucc to tlie iumlanicntal prolilcni of 
reality, its ielation to practice is auch thal the 
question of tlie connexion bet ween the ideal and 
|)articular courses of action cannot but arise, even 
if tliQ name of casuistry may have lapsed from 
usage. The difficulties it was einjiloyed to designate 
persist still ; tlicy have all/ered their purview 
grijatly, hut they have not therefore ilisappeared 
,'cf. F, 11. Bradley, ‘Some Jicmarks on Puni.shinont,’ 
in IJE iv. [A]iril 1S94] p. 200 f., despite wliat is 
said in Principles of Logic, 18H3, p. ‘247 f.). Even 
admitting that the moral judgments which guide 
the average man exhibit the universal in the jiarti- 
cuhii, it remaims true, never tiielcss, that eases of 
dnliirdy do occur, wdien more or Jess specific 
reference to the ideal becomes necessary. P'or 
iiifitauce, granted that the end he good, wdiat are 
the best, means l/owaid.s its realization? (cf. T. H. 
Green, U'orks, ii. :kisf., ’Slioi,, .'100 f., 427 f., 486f., 
.512 f., .5:16 f.). And if the idr*aJ end he comjdex, 
in the .sense tliat it is capable of analysis into 
factors, questions emerge identical in principle 
with those of the subtleties symptomatic of the 
lower casuistry, and based on that higher, broader 
casuistry which grow*s inevitabJ\ from the indis¬ 
soluble relation lietweeii the individual and the 
•social con.scionsnes.s. 'Phe least edifying examples 
may be found in some contemporary ‘jiroblern’ 
jilays and novels: w'e have a nglit to antieijiate 
a scientific exhibition of others from professed 
moralists (cf. L. T. Hohliousc, Morals in Enolution, 
1!M16, vol. i. ch. i., and Sainmar>, p, 364; vol. ii. cii.'?. 
vi.-viii.) and socioJogdst.s. Indeed, this is part of 
the important problem of ultimate validity, a.s 
contrasted wMth the liistorical jiroblem of relative 
origin in time. A recent writer of notable acute¬ 
ness has said ; 

‘.So far as Klhics allows itself to give lists of virtues or even 
to name eon-vtituents of the Ideal, it is indistingmshahlc from 
Casuistry. Both alike deal with what is general, in the sense 
in winch physics and chemistry deal with wdiat is general. . . . 
For just as physics cannot rest content with the discoverj 


that light IS propagated hy waves of ether, but must go ori to 
discover tlic ji.irtiLiilai nature of the cthor-waves corresponding 
to eiicli sevcial colour, so Casuist r.\, iiol content with th*' 
general Jaw that chanty is a virtue, must attempt to discover 
tht relative incuts of every dilTeront form ot charlt^. Casuistry 
forms, tlierefore. part of the uleal ol ethical science. Ethics 
( I'loot he coiiipleti without it The detects of Casui.strv are 
not dcfecls of principle ; no ohjection cun he taken to its aim 
aiifl oliiecL. It has faded oiilv liecause it is far too vlillicult 
a subject 1.0 he treated .idc(|ual.elv iii our i)ic.sciil stale ot kiiow'- 
ledvt The casuist has been unalde to disl ui;;iiisb, iii the 
cases which he treats, f liose elcmiuit.H upon vvJm li tbeir value 
dejiends Hence he often thinks two cases to he alike m rcsjiect 
of value, when in reabU thev are alike oid\ m some other 
respect. It is to imstakes of this kind that tlu' pernicioUB 
intliience of such iiivu-st igations has been due. For ('.isuistry 
18 the goal of ethical iiivoRfigatioti. It cannot be satclv at¬ 
tempted at the licgnmmg ot our studies, but onij at the end * 
(O K Moore, Prmctpia I'JtInca, 190:J, p. 4f.). 

Whenever moral norms liave attained such de¬ 
finite lorninlation tliattliey may, or must, he made 
objects of reflexion, difliciilties cannot but arise 
regarding their apjilication in paiticular cases; 
and the term ‘ casuistry ’ indicate.^ I he .systematic 
treatnient of .such cases witli a vie.w to their 
resolution before a(‘l.ion, or, after a given action, 
U» deteimine its relative guilt or exciisability—all 
with reference to the unitary ideal. The nature 
of the ideal occujiies a pivotal po.sition, and, 
according as it is conceive<X the casuistry will he 
broader and jirogrossive, or merely technical and 
ajit to engender evasion. It is also w'oll to re¬ 
member that these studies have no in.sejiarable 
connexion with religious or theological contro¬ 
versy, just as Physiology, as a pure science, has 
no necessary coriricx'ion with rival sy.stem.s of 
Therapeutics, and is no1 afl’ectod hy errors in the 
physieian’s practice. More jioiiitedly, casui.stry 
docs not presiipjiose the coiitessioiial, or imjdy 
u system wdieieby the least jiossible requirements 
necessary to jiiTiuit an ac.t to pass baie muster 
are scl forth as of design. For example, every one 
w’lio is called upon to write a ‘character’ foi a 
servant, ora ‘ certih(‘ate ’ on behalf of an apidicant 
for a scholastic or otlier apjrointment, or to frame 
j an adveit.isemeiit of goods for sale, must face 
casuistical (lue.stions more or less ; so must parents 
in training their children, jihysicians in advising 
theii jiatients, lawyers in pro! ei'ting their client,s, 
judgM‘s 111 determining the import of statute law, 
merchant'' in conforming to tiie ‘cn.stom of tlie 
trade,’ anil aveiagc men in their daily iclations 
with their kiml. 

Thus the term ‘casuistry’ may be used in twm 
seii'-cs: (J) In the broad ethical souse it indi- 
ca.te,H latioTial, and, too oft.eii, somewhat emjdrie.al 
analysis of jiarlicular jiroblenis incident to human 
conduct—of well-iuaiked classes of cases (r.g. vivi¬ 
section, treatment ot haliit.uiil criminals—ought 
they to he eliminated hy law'?). These problems 
ari.se inevitably wdien a rule either seems to miss 
provision for a special case, or reijuires fresh 
inl,erj)ietation relative to a combination of cir¬ 
cumstances that, either are without obvious pre- 
eeiieiit or are very exceptional. Itcpaided in 
this way, the proceduic has no neceHaar\ connexion 
with tiie .sinister meaning commonly assoc lateil with 
it in tlie jxqiular mind. For instance, when a 
culture (or civilizal.ion) happens to be in a stage 
of transition, old conventdoiis, consecrated supports 
of com)net, may have been undermined, and, 
newer judgment.s being fluid as yet, numerous 
occasions of duluety may arise, as during the 
Sophistic age in tireece,, or during the Itenais.sam;e 
(Machiavelli). Similarly, when positive law' has 
re.ached delinite embodiment, combinations of 
circumstances must arise to which the a[)phcation 
of the legal lecter is by no means clear. Hence 
the neee,ssit.y for ‘judge-made’ or ‘case’ Jaw', 
wliieh plays so prominent a part in the judicial 
proceedings of modern neoples. Further, ditli- 
culties often occur in the life of the average man, 
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when it is needful for him to be fully ])ersuaded 
in his own mind—when he reverts to his cler;^y- 
man or lawyer for advice. In them likewise the 
broader casuistry has an otlioe to perform, even 
although we do not so dosj^^nate it. Probabilities 
and possibilities have to be considered before the 
fact; alter it, unforeseen sequels may well raise 
questions of blameworthiness. Now, lawyer and 
l)hysician, and, in a dillerent way, the clerf^y, 
can refer to a fixed or external tsidy of know¬ 
ledge, of customary writ, whernie to set out. The 
moralist is hardly in tlni same situation, so 
casuistry too often comes to possess a difl'ereut 
meaning when liis advice is required. Jeremy 
Taylor’s definition of conscience shows why: 
‘ Constdence is the Mind of a Man governed by 
a Kule, and measured by the Proportions of Good 
and Evil, in Order to Practice ; viz. to conduct 
all our llelations, and all our intcrcourst; between 
God, our Neighbours, and ourselves : that is, in all 
moral actions’ {Ductor Dubitantinm [KkJO], bk. i. 
rule i.). ’J’be bare terms of tins strange defini¬ 
tion—Kule, Good, Evil, Kelutions, God, Neigh¬ 
bours—demand exl-imsive elucidation ; whereupon 
the broader casuistry arises. 

(2) In the narrower and more technical sense, 
casuistry presupposes {a) th(i existence of external 
rules, nomistic opinions, or systematic prescrip¬ 
tions (esjiecially the last) ; and (h) individual cases, 
peculiar to sejiarate persons at parti<‘ular times, 
when the approved sanctions seem doubtful or 
silent, or require elucidation with a view to the 
juslilication of excejitions. It deals here with 
nn'aiiH of action in ielation to ends, and there 
is no reason why it should confine itself to abnor¬ 
malities, as many seem t,o siijqiosir. Tins procedure 
may lead readily, however, to that over-subtle 
discussion of the ‘rightness’ or ‘wrongness’ of 
single acts, with relorenct; to minimum require¬ 
ments of an ecclesiastical or olberco<le, whicli has 
come to he associated with casuistry as its dis¬ 
tinguishing (and dangerous or pernicious) fecature. 
'Phe present writer records it as a personal opinion 
that, owing to the whole nature of the ethical 
theory approved within the Latin obedience, this 
tendency can hanlly be eradicated ; some Koman 
C'atliolics lean to this view themselves. Hence 
the sinister implications of tlie lerm ‘casuistry,’ 
as in the jiarallel case of ‘ sojdiistry.’ For, without 
doubt, these juudent, inechanical analyses or 
adjustments of ])ros and eons, with their mental 
reservations, prohahilitie.s, ami expectations that 
ends may justify means, may descend easily to 
the level of verbalism or hair-splitting, and result 
in a relaxati<»ri of principle distasteful to the 
moral standard of an age, and calculated to 
confuse the sense of right which govern.s the 
plain man alinosf automatically in the ordinary 
relations of life (ef. ‘ Tlie Sorhonue Condemnation,’ 
in the (hrpns Dortrivae, cd. by C. M. Pfaff, 1718). 
This, in turn, may ofi'er justification of acts in 
(!onflict with the conscitMitious seruples of the 
communit}'. The reference to tlie ideal becomes 
obscured, anti, this stage reached, anything may 
hapiien. Hut this is red iciug tht* matter to the 
level of a jiractical art. Thus the dubious asso¬ 
ciations of casuistry, especially for the modern 
mind, arise : it is held to depend upon an appeal 
to external sanctions. 

'Paken in this, the narrow ecclesiastico-teehnical 
sense, casuistry can he no more than an appendage 
of ethics, a juirtily secondary or, at he.st, supple¬ 
mentary division. It does notliing to elicit or 
formulate the nature of ethical pririci]de8, nothing 
to elucidate the psychological character of motive, 
nothing to ground or guarnntee the objective 
validity of norms, nothing to clarify the basis 
of responsibility and obligation ; in a word, it 
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presupposes theological ethics, and, this done 
coniines itself to subjective and individual con¬ 
siderations, in the light of a ])re-e\isLent system. 
Noav, etliies, as such, may foriiiulate itself so 
as to leave little, if any, room lor technical 
casuistry, as has been the /act with tlie main body 
of Hcieiitifie ethics, particularly since Kant. On 
the other hand, ethics may eventuate into a dc- 
jiartment of theology, and become a kind of 
translation into human language of laws regarded 
as given by an extra-mundane creator-judge. 'Phis 
view maintains itself in the Latin Church, and 
oilers scope for technical casuistry in the sense 
now under consideiation. Here, once more, eii- 
cumstances alter cases profoundly; for, thanks 
to the practical needs of the Countei-Reformation, 
we may trace (;ven a Hurd, and narrowest, accept¬ 
ation of the term. When the fourth Lateran 
Council (1215) made confession of sin obligatory 
upon the faithful at least once u year, the necess¬ 
ity for a ‘science’ which would adjust cases to 
‘ nenance ’ or to guiltiness hecanie clamant. Hence 
Moral Theology was develojied in the Latin 
Church, and <!asuistry took its place as the most 
imjiortarit element in what might he termed, 
without oircnee, the science and art of the con¬ 
fessional. As a direct consequence, tluire arose in 
the 17th cent, the great coiiiroversy between 
‘Kigonsts’ and ‘Laxists,’ wdiicli brouglit casuistry 
into disrepute as a bulwark of ttugiversation, and 
an incentive to, or at least justification of, evil- 
doing. 'J'he need to win men hack to the bosom of 
the Church intcnsilied this movement. Gbviously 
enough, an outsuler cannot yironounce with deci¬ 
sion on the practice of an organization so extensive 
and comjdex as the Latin Church, wherein many 
shades of usage and theory may co-exist. Never¬ 
theless, it is probably true that the present position 
within th<‘ Latin obedience dates from 1803, 
wdien the Congregation of Kites, (ioniirined by 
Pojie Plus VII., found the 'I’heutogia Moralm (1756) 
of St. Alphonsus (AIlonso Maria de Liguori, 1696- 
1787) free from matter descirviTig (^ensure, that 
is, of ‘ ext rinsic ’ probability. While there is 
room for divergence- by less or by nioie—from his 
equiprohahili.sm (as by J. H. Nfewman ; cf. his 
Apologia rh«»don, 1882], p. 273 f., and note C), 
it may be said that, ni the Latin obedience, 
casuistry has proceeded with reference to Liguorian 
norms. In any event, he was the last writer 
on Moral 'rheology to he ciinuiii/ed (1839), and 
declaied a Doctor of the Cliurcli G871). 

'Phe objections to the Latin view raised by other 
Chiistians, esjiecially outside Anglicanism, may be 
put very sumruaril}’' as follows: In itform the 
Latin conception is held to he external, and 
legalistic—therefore, necessarily fragmentary, or 
devoid of unitary inner principle. In its rotilent 
it Is held to he ascetic, or based upen a dualism 
between the spirit and the flesh. Constspiciitly, it 
is negative in its attitude towards the woild ; 
and equivocal, because it contemplates a twofold 
standaid—-one for the average man, another for 
the ‘ perfect.’ As a result, it is said to entangle 
itself in a maze of prescrijitions that interjiose 
between the individual will and (tod’s will. 
Quite obviously, the two concepfions proceed 
from anlagonislic theories of the nature of the 
(’hrisfian lehgion as a whole. 'I’lie Latin posi¬ 
tion atlirms that the proper regulation of moral 
aetivity lies with an institution designed super- 
naturall}’' to aid individuals, to be the keeper of 
their conseience, because the sole dejiository and 
interpreter of the only possible, the only Divine, 
authoritative norms. The Reformation contention 
is that personal subjection 1 o the w ill of God hestow's 
that self-devotion from which alone right moral 
action can proceed. The non-Catholic Christian 
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(*;iiin()t .Mdrnit two conliiny actions can l»e 

duties Cfjnally ; nor can In* *1(» nnncthari his <luty 
(I'l. Sui'i;iM-J.'f)f;A'i'JoN) ; iioi can he «;nlertain I he 
idea that some actions arc unnioial—without, 
moral ini[lorl (i f. Aru aciioimsm). ]Jcnee the need 
for technicnl easnjslr^ (l]s;i{,j)c;trK, 

To Hum up. wIicricNcr nim ri'alizi! their separa¬ 
tion fiom, oi conliict M’ltl), the operative nouns of 
the soci'il uliolr. ;ind, in t.lieir strait, ap]>i'al to 
‘« oust It It nia_\ h(“ nfliimed tliat * eoiisi-ience ’ 

and easnistn, on a Inoad seah* oi ideal leieii'ine, 
ht'r'onic coi 11'lnt iv(>, (‘Veil alt.lion^h no inet-liod of 
ensuist icji I pi need me \Mth leteienee to particular 
cjiHCH i)i;i \ Inivc mnei^O'd on tlic basis td i elleclive 
O' (lotrniotie sy.stoiM. Keicrence ti» a inoi.tl ideal 
cop' in jirattice, nnd (lus after no nieicly 
ij‘jlilaiian fashion. Accordin}.:]y, the mniower 
Intel jnetiit.ions ot oui term would ajipcai lodi jiend 
upon a moi<‘or less mm kcil <‘oll<»c.'ii ion of in.stitii- 
tional i.ssiies in a civilization, riilhci l.lian upon 
(hdinite rclerencc to an uhsal Means crime to 
throw ends into the sluidf. In a wortl, the 
mole self-conscious casiiistTy ;.no\vs, the moie its 
danj^'eroiis fjiiahli(*s tend to as.-eil tiienisehr*s. A 
;jilam;e at tlie liis'ory ol moial •dlort in thm 
conneMon mny sullice t,o illustiale this. iTior fo 
the Chnsfiaii era, easiiistry in the hroiul sense 
dominates the held, except in .Imlaism, Allei the 
solidilic.'it ion of t ins oiiitini/nl ion of the (’huieh, 
the hioad .scn.si* maintmiis itself still, Imt with 
temlem les t,o tin* nanowei amt more- technir'al 
procedme, which eulmiiiat.c, under (he iulluence 
oi inner niOA’emeid.s and ol exteinal histotieal 
event,s, in (he ITlh century. 'I'licicaltci, in modern 
thoup;lit, the Inoad, ideal scn.se leas.-ruts itself. 

2. Historical outlines, -(o) (htrL ~ ('a.sui.stry, 
in the naiiow theolo^iico-moral sense, could not 
play any <listnicl,ivc lolc <Imin<^ the <;liaracleristic 
peiiodsof (Jieccc, hccau.se tlie concej't.ion ol ‘ con- 
Mieni'p’ [ain't iihjiiLi) (i\d not acliicM; rietenmnatne 
develojmicnt Ixdore tlu’ ac;e of Stoicism. 'J’lie yvL'Oi 
0 'uiir 6 i' of Heraclitus, ami even au 3 (}>poavvf}, fail short 
ot (he self comlemnat,loll intejjral to ‘ conscience.’ 
H IS tine tliat ‘inoial i-omsciousiicss,’ in souicthiii}; 
more than tlic, Aiistidclian sen.M* of recognition, 
m.iy he tiaccd spoi adii ally fiom time to time; 
rjj, jTi llomci [11. VI. mV, xvii. 254; Od. ii. J38), 
and in the Oiators, ospecnUly Antiphon [e.g. Or. 
11 7 . 8, lii. <1 P) ; hut the attitmU*s arc inciilental 
rat.liei than noimatixe. (’nsmsljy (ef. I’lato, 
KuthytK 7 K), in the hroad sense disscrihcd above, 

1 eared its liead only wImui the older jtolytheistic 
religion liad sunk with many to the le\el of .mijier- 
.stifion, arul Avlien, theiehue, llie seaicJi loi another 
irleal herrjin (5th cent. n.C.). Ai istophainss, the 
Sopiiists, Somates, Knripide.s, ]’Ia.to, and their 
ciieJes, fnrni.sli the illustrative iiiaferuil. The 
Noinothetie and l.he poets [r.q. .Simmiitles) wmie 
the traditional authorities (cf. Homer, 11. xvi. 
‘dS(> f. ; Hesiod, 1)'(//•/,.v and Lfatfs, 225 1., 275 f. ; 
'riieognis, 20r> t ; rimlai. Of. xiii. (if.; Xeijojihon, 
Sifinp. lii. 5). Hy the 5th cent, the force of their 
t(*acliino abated, heciuise it lacked the pliancy 
• lemamleil hy nnpi<«c<'tlcntcil cii cum.siances and 
situations (ct. Mc\ er, Orsrh. d. Alfrrf/nnn^, HWH, in. 
4:16 t.). It liad been delcricnt rather than origin¬ 
al ive, and its uriinspiiiiig utilitarian reference 
fulled (cf. Pindar, y’/z/t/e xi. .52 f. ; J^lutarcli, So/a/t, 
27). Similarly, its intininto itdiilion ^Yitll, almost 
licpendcncc ujam, written law (cf. Aisehinew, r. Tint. 
fit ; Aristotle, Eth. A«‘. 1137 A, 16; J'liitardi, 
Lyc. Hi.') tended to steTcotype \t. deviAop- 

nvents «gave rise incvitaidy to t.be idea of ab\g\iev, 
unwiitten and ideal, law, which appeared in t\\e 
draiuati'-ts (cf r.g. /Kschyliis, Stipp. 707 ; Sojdiocles, 
Ajax, 113(1, i:H3, (Kd. Ti/r. S03f.), and was ]ue- 
flented on a laiyo scab; in Avtigorir, (ef. Xenoj*lioii, 
Mem. IV. i\,). Hence, by an easy transition, we 


eoinc to the doetniie of the Sophists, tliat laws, 
with inoruls as their apjianage, aie no more than 
con\ention.s. And the iountainhead of ‘eoii- 
.scicncc,’ in any sense understooil l>y the (Ireeks, la 
to h<* found in the ojiposii.ion hctw<*en <tw(Tii (nature 
as (he basis of law) and vopos (con\'enlion as the 
basis of law). When, with the gicnt, jdiilosophers, 
inAe.stmalion jiasscd from the cosmos to man, the 
pioliieni ot ultimate saiietions eouhl not Imt 
mnerge, and the iitilitaiiamsm ot (he old view 
ollered a point of depaitnie by lendiny colour tc 
the tqdioii.sni, ‘.lu.st,ice is the inl,eie-l of the 
stroiigei.’ ‘Law i.s the tyimit ot mmikind, and 
often forees ns to do man\ things contrary to 
naliiic’ (!li]>]»ias, in Plato, l‘rutag. 337 (!; ct. 
Xcnoplnui, i'lfrop. I. vi. 31 1.). The easiiistiy «»r 
ojipoitunism ensued among the Sophist--, espeei 
ally, in all hkeiiliooil, I,he luistics. Ncvi-itbeless. 
the hints <li<»jii>ed 1/y the gieati-r Sojiliisi.s about 
the neee.ssily for system in morals, as about llic 
trnicr and (utlrr factors of the ideal, occasioned 
lively di.scus-,ion, thorougdily ea.sui.sin-al (after the 
hioailci sense) 111 piinciplc. Doubt.lul issues weic 
conceived clcaily with icicience to Hu* basis of the 
ideal ; the fact ol opposition in inoials hi'came a 
cominon-phu'c, as w e can sec plainly fioin Ihiripidcs 
[(.g. how leconcilc liis stati'incnts in Jan, SS41., 
irag. 49, flag. Sli, a.nd liag. 511 ? ('i. Jhirr/ur, 

SS‘2). Thus (he idea ol a 0c(ns dvOpuirivy) was pre 
eipi(at<‘<i. (‘asuistieal ijueslioiis wme >liiitilated, 
about tin; State and thelannly, fjiendsbi]*, worhiiy 
goods, sla\ery, suicide, lying, oaths, ami tlic liko, 
but, as a rule, with the object ot a,l,Lmning some liedi 
interjnctation ol the idiial. It was not. a simjdc 
case ot eonllictmg lules, each enjoying Hie same 
unn eisalily. Possilily, Plato’s irorgais nidieates 
a tuiiiing point (<*1. tlompeiz, Or. Ih nkrr, ii. 277 f. 
[Kng. tr., IPm. ii. 3121,1). Moia.lity is now illiinii- 
naleil hy leason, and man is shown that the origdn 
ol ideals lies in his own natiiri*, like their saim- 
tion. Thus Hieie is a, seli-likmiing t(» the Divim* 
(ef. Plato, T/irat. 170 A). Alcnlamas (-Ith <*(Mit.) 
ndVisto some sueli ideal when he says, ‘ I'lie Deily 
has iiimle all iiitui free ; Mal/Ure Ita.s enslaveil m; 
man’ (cf. thmiperz, i. 324 (Png. ti i, -103]). 
’J'hanks to Plato, the most leal has hecome the 
most knoyvable [h'r/>. 477 A), ami so I he higliesl 
activity of the spint furuislies the gmiiaulee tliat 
casuistical questions can occur only when moie 
cxjilicit development ot the idea) is in j)ioL!ies.s 
(I'lato, Prof. 343 A, Lfttra, 875 J), 9(1") D). Lite, is 
not (ortui<*d liy that ab.solute se]iaration between 
‘ought’ ami ‘is’ which leads to the concejilion (>f 
iMoiahty as embodied in a nuniher ol rules all 
equally authoiitative and uniier.sal. Ami so, 
apart fiom questions (e.g. Aristotle, Efh. Air., hk. 
iii.) tlmt seem (c n/i as if they savoured of narrow 
casnlstrj' (like (he [xi.sition of Avomen, peisonal 
purity, slavery), the absence of dislocat ion hctwei-u 
the nleal sj»liit and the real caieei, .-o evident in 
theflicek cthtts {vl. Aiistotle, Mrl. 9825)- lestricts 
ca.suistTy in tlie main to those huger vitnl piohlenis 
that must aeeompany fiirthei delinition of the 
ideal itself (Plato, JA)>. .509 C 1.). 

(5) Hebrew. — Having regard to tfie jiosition 
orrujiied by the Iwiw in Judaism, it Is not surpris¬ 
ing that casuistry resulte-il, and Aviehled extensive 
iri/Iuem*e frmii time to time. For, in .ludaism, the 
J/.'iw may he said to fill a place jiaiallel wuMi that 
of dogma in Cliristianity. ihit the juimary .sources 
for (he suliject are so vast and tortuous, and 
demand sueb ape dal \iuv;uistie knowledge, that no 
i more iban genend aie ieaHv\Av\ \uiYe, W 

I seems iair to say tiiat, on Uie w\io\c, dexvisb 
1 casuistry provides an admiraide example, on a 

I large scale, oi the possible oscillation hetAveen 
reference (o a living, ethical ideal, and minute, 
often clever, sometiines puerile, interpretations of 
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traditiona] nilos. At llie present time, the leaders 
of llefunned dudaisni lepie.stmt tJie lormer, "while 
(loiiservjitive, in w ays renetionary, Ihihhinisni 

represents the latter. Similarly, the view of tin* 
operation of the Law in Palestine when desus 
afijieared, held hy such scholars as Sehiirer {G.! L"* 
li. ‘d‘2-H()) and liousset {Urt. daft Jiidrnfr lOdC), 
emjthasizes the narrower casiiistiy ; that insisted 
upon hy Jewish investigators, like Sclieehtei (JQIi 
XI. 620 f.) and K. V{}r\os {Jiousxef's Dir Rtlufivn . . . 
kritisch untc.rsvrht, lUOJ), illustrates the hi;jjher 
casuistical princijih‘ in tlie develoyunental move- 
me,nt always associati'd with the expression of an 
ethical ideal (cf. ,1. Klhojj^cn, Jiie Iir/Kjton\'fnixrh(tu- 
KUt/cn <1. Phnj'isarr imf hcximdcrr-r lir.rm kt^irlifujung 
il. Bi’-fjnJf'v Gott and Mi'n.'tv k, 1604; (Jhwolson, I ins 
h’.tzte Pnssaiiinhl Ghris/i n. d. Tag x. 'I'otlrs-, 18112, 
A[)p.; l^'riedlandei, Dir. rrhg. linacguvtf> u itntet'- 
hnlb d. Jmb nihnuit' ini Zntnltrr Jrsn, 'I'he 

La,w, as the emhodiment. ol t he idiial, is foiniulatiMi 
in many (IT jiassa^^es [r.g. Jer HI’*-*, I's 37“^ 
ljp.nr) 'pj,p coiitial conci'ption is that human 
insi;:lit fails |o sullici- either tor solution ol the 
]ir<d>leins insi'parahle from iite oi tor the ilecisive 
ie\<la,lion of the Divine will. As a consequence, 
these recnricnt juohlems must always he re inti-r- 
pieted in the li^ht of the norm which lemains 
su]»i(‘me honi a.{.;(' to ; and, as a corollary, 
the ideal itsell is tlu! subject of continuous, and 
nioie e\]dicit, aHirmatiou. On tin* other hand, 
the \ icissit.udes ot the tli'W'isli ]ti‘oj)le, altei their 
<l('|ioi ta,t ion to the Lu]dirat«'s-I'ip,iis ie;^ion, and, 
lalei, aft (U* the de.sti uct,ion ot t h(‘ national tiieocracy 
hy 'I’itus. jirodueed ciicunistances lavoutahle to 
minute elahoiatiori of the Law, and to its use as an 
extmnal tianiewoik to pn'si-ive tin* leli'^ioiis and 
racial unity of the scattered hdk. Tims casuistry 
aroHi* and, ar-eoidiii^ as <-oiicoiiiitaiit, i-vents vaiied, 
played a ^leater or a h-ssei lole Piovisions, con- 
foniuihle to clia,n}^e<l conditions of life, weie heaped 
up endlessly, and exiierts w’eie needed to render 
ethico-judicial tiecisions. Thus a ^ast amorjdious 
mass ol lej^iilat.ions and decisions prow, by 
a<-eietion, diiim;; ceiiluiies. Fidlowin^*^ Aristotle’s 
ethical piincijiles to a, laiije extent, jSlaimonides 
(lL$r)-12h4) at tenijd.ed to call order from this chaos, 
especially with ]e^a,id to jieisonal conduct, in 
lelat ions with ot hers ; and he may be said to have 
M-inst,a,ted the iilea,lislic. reli'ience. However suc- 
ees^tui at. the moment, his methods weie not 
d''stine<l to full triiila^e till Spinoza, Solomon 
Mainion, Moses Mendel,ssohn, and the contem¬ 
porary L’etoi III movement.. Indeed, they stimulated 
the halj-ojiposition of Naidinianiiles (1194 1270), 
wdio paved the w-a}^ for the domination of the 
Kieiich school, which held casui.stical stinly of 
Ihe'ralmml to be an end in itself. The extreme 
ih'vi'lopment. of hair-s]»Iit.tin}j: ca.suistiy dales from 
Jacob I’ollak (1460-1.141), the chief originator of 
the jirocinliire known as PUput, or ‘siucine’ the 
Law' by iiiefenious <lisput,ation. 'I’his was essenti- 
a,lly a method of dialectie.’il interpretation, fertile 
in far-let died analyses and combinations, often 
l>rodiictive. of ydtifiil sojdiistry, and, as a rule, 
j)uisu(‘d for its own sake,, without distinctive 
retcreiice to nioral ends. Altliouj^li it doubtless 
aiose from that renewed interest in the Law' iliie 
to the leas hojieless condition of European Judaism 
after the iniiidle ol the 15th cent., its theoretical 
(often anti-cultuial) tendencies lieeamc stiimblinp- 
bloeks to Jewish develoi>meiit; it can hardly Ih' 
alloj^^ed that tlnsy operated to the same practical 
cowseqwewees as es\ut\ca\ ca'AWXstTy. Y e,t, Vrv s\ivte. 
of tills, the ideal et\v’vco-reAi»/u)us eouception oi the 
Law never died out—the inlviusie value of tlie 
lersoii asserted itself as superior to external rcgn- 
ations (ef. 'Pravers llerlord, Christutudy in Talmud 
nvd Midrnsh, 1903, p 7 f.) 


‘It was thf* sludv as \v»-l| ii^ Ltio tultilmeiit of tlu* L.tw whu li 
prevente*! the .lews iioiu ‘-iiikiiiir ni Uu* stall* of iiiiuiluioil, 
Uiroui lioiit (Ik* inuliilu a^fes, iiitfn«*(-(,ii.»lly ami t-i rii moialli 
I.iki* i‘vt*r\ oUkt ideal. It htui il^i evil Hiiji-, and was capalilo o' 
laiiiuiitalile porversioiis ideall\, tlio studi of tlu* law i*. 
e(|uiva]eiit to the study of portecL truth : j>raflu*aM\, it is often 
the* Htudy ot piieriJitu*H : tlio (*vol\ni>' of jiiruli' Jj.iii-split lint;', 
upon till* oik; h.and, and fantastii- and disiudi'nd inmj^unii;; 
upon the other’ (.Monlctlore, Ihbhert Lrctmtt. p 

cf. Schechtei’H Ajiptndiv). 

From the iStli cent. A n/klnrinnf, where Most*.-* 
MeiideJssohn's iiilluence was pivot.il, a i(*turn to 
the higher principle must he timed And, for 
Reformed .ludaism, thel.aw' is an ideal wlm-h, like 
other ideals, is the suhji'id, of yuogressive iiiterpie- 
tatioii, thus involving the brouder jirinci[)le ol 
casnislry. Ileason, in tin* jorni ot gooilness, alone 
prelignrcs tlie Divine notrii. 

(r) illuslim .—Like Jnd.-usm, Mnhammadfinism 
embodies an elaborate sysl ein of casuisti y applying 
to all sides of life. 'I'his is to he loumi in the 
ilevclojiment of Muslim law. Allliongh the 
Pro]>het’s position as (Jod’s representative made 
any flecision of his absolutely valid, local con¬ 
ditions lelt a wide margin lor op])ortunisni, and 
Muh.aniin.'id w'tis an eehictie in tlie‘'e matters 
Local us.'tge at Medina neeessit.ated ecrtairi ahate- 
niciits ; so too did the Rabbinical-Roman lew 
observed hy the Aiahian Jew's, the cominejcidl 
law ol Mecca, and so loitli. Thus, after his death, 
when the Muslim law cann* to he e.oditied, all tin* 
eomlilions ]»ioduetivc of aeeominodation were 
gathered together. For, if the t^,ur’an failed, 
d(*eisionsol tin* Fioph(‘t, preseiv'ed hy his (lisci]iles, 
might avail ; if not, t hen the eonniiori law' of the 
community was theie ; and if norn; of these 
availed, then the jndgi* might, place Ids own 
eon.struction u])on the case. Aecoidingly, inter 
jiretation, probable and speculative, ol the usage 
of the Prophet came to he a ‘scii'iiee,’ timl eonllu L 
of ‘sa;^ings’ iornied the b.asis of ea,siiist i<*al pio- 
eediirt*. Later, a broad ojiposition aiost* betwei'n 
those wln» a]>])ealed to tradition and those who 
desiied to systemati/e the law. 'I’liis in itself 
prepareil the way loi f/imiliarity w'ith eonipromise. 
And, as Muslim connuest. widened, the operation 
ot Homan law had to netakt*n into account.. With 
the advent ot the Uimiyyad dynasty, the old law 
ol Miiluiinnnul came to lie more and more a religio- 
ethie.'il system, governing the personal lives ol 
good Mimlims. Under the Ahhasids the four great 
seluMils Jiiose which foimulated tin* norms that 
still rule tlie MuhaniTiiadan world. I’he gentiral 
result has lieen that theic is a casuistical code 
applicable to private atlairs, and, alongside this, 
the law of the land. 'I’he former is sacred, and 
ju'ovides the definite jireseiijitions from which the 
necessity for ca.siiiatical interpretation jirocecds. 
The .sil.uation is not unlike that, of media*valism, 
wheic the canon law and the king’s law furnislicil 
what might be called jirivate and public codes, and 
the more nrival.ti application of the former rendered 
it inevitanly more casuistical in the moral sense. 
That is to say, it governed relations juimanly 
iiioijil r.ather than legal. Cf. Law (MuJiam.). 

Further lufuriiiution luny be found iii the followiujj: • I Oold- 
•ziher, Muham. Stiulten, i. and u. (lSK'.»-9l)); E. Suehau, Zur 
•tlU-ttm fiesch. d. muhnm.. liechls (ls7(i), T)i W. .luyaboll, 
lJaitdle.fdiU(t tot de Zcuiitx oa7t de Mohain Wet (19(J:i, (Jerni. tr. 
1909); von Krenu'i, CiiHiirgesch d. Orients miter d. Chabjen, 

I. 470f. (187f>-TT); Ihijfhes, />/, p. ‘285 f. (IHUO); M. Ilarttriann, 
iJer Islam (liHl'.t), the bust review o£ tlie Kubjei-l is to he found in 
1). n Mnedoiiulil, Ttie Peeelopincvt of Miii>/nn Theo/ogji, 

(ItKU), see also art. ‘ Mahoimuedan Ijaw,’ in further iiihlio- 

graphv ill BuHetni of the New York Public Librai'p, Jan. 1907. 

(d) Christ —Thanks to its Judaistic tuigiu, 
we VVud e.*.vs\\\siivy in CUvistitvuity from the begin 

I niug t^*L DDL v., s.v. ‘ Co\\*-cu'm*,e''V ^ni, Uu* 
several N’l' issues {e.g. Ml. b'-*^** 6^*-, Lk 14^*-, 
1 Co 7*^' presuppose the existence of that 

liigher ideal whose princi])les St. Paul stales 
(lu) 12’). The urgency of casuistical diflfieultie» 
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admits of little doubt,, as we know from the out¬ 
break of Antinoimiinisni (r/,r.) in the ]iririiitivp 
eoinmnnities ot Asm Minor and Greece, whnili 
vexed the A]>oslle's soul (cf. Jowet.t, St. Paul’s 
Ppp. to fhr 77o’s'v , Gal., 1S94, i. 76f., ii- 

338 f.). As tlie <[! llnrnnhns says, a little 

later (r. 78 a.d.), tlu* boj<l < liose for Ajiostles those 
who neglecti'tJ tlic Law, and Mere above all sm 
(ch. -a viov which blossonuid in the (Tin>stic 
societies (cl I^. von Dobschntz, Christian Life in 
the Priiiifttve Chui'ch, 1904, ch. xvi.). 

Tin- praf (n aJ probJertiBof sm and repentance apfitateTertnllittfi 
(cf. ai/r <hiil ), an car)\ nfronsl, whoHU stron^j HBcetic trmlcn- 
cieB were such tliat his ojipnsition to luxury (of. dr Specttiriih:.) 
and lilvl1^ (cf lie T‘in>n ) wilneaHCH to an incipient growth of 
moral thcol(>;;ical decismus. The lives and works nt Kathers 
and S!iiu1s, like On•^;(^r^ Thanniaturpua (d. H70), J'etei of Alex 
iindna (martyred HuHil (d. :i7<.l), Orejrorv of NjsHa(d. c 

:iUFt), and especially Augustine (d. 4.'10), exhibit penitential 
iJeciHioiiH based on the opposition between inward worth and 
overt deed And, as the ecclcHiaHtical orjfani/atiom onaolidated, 
jiapiil and dioceBiin di'cisions, conciliar ilecrceB, and the like 
tiirniBlx'd inslanocB of tin* practical a]ipliciition of prescribed 
rule f,o moral life The development went ho tar that .lohamies 
Jejiinator (<l bWl) was able to produce a tfUKle for confessorH ; 
while (Jrcffor.v the Clroat (c. bSH) wrote hiH celebrated Montha 
in Jtih, in which the seven deaflly sins, bein^f re^faided as 
dejierident uiion p8.vcholo{fn-ttl conditions, alread\ furnish 
material for casuistical interpretation ; his Reijvla J'astoraUft 
(c. 0(10) ]irovidcd a moral code for the clergy. ‘ IVmteiitial 
Hooks,’ ditjcstH of (oinuna, liecisimiH, and senteneeH also made 
their ap}»earance (cf. the I'niitnitial (or luiumcration of 
fienancesl of Theodore of Cantcrhuiy |OOi',‘MiOO) m lladdan and 
Stubbs’/xv/es Documents, iii. IMf. , and the Ponulcvtnlle of 
llede (073 730], ib. 226 f.) MaimalR of this Hort seem to have 
nutticed till the tunc of Abelard (1070-1142), whose Snto tc ip\nm 
and .S’lC et turn mark the rise of a new ilialectic. As St. Bernard 
Bald : ‘The human mind usurpH all, no lonj'cr leaviiip anvthinfr 
to faith . . It forces rather than opens the holy plaiVH' (cf 

Intnxl ad theoL c. 1121). I’etrus liOmburdus (d. 1104) cJirried 
the dialectic operation further in Iuh /w/>n (juatvor senfentiarinn, 
particularh hka. ii. and in., endca^ou^m^f to reconcile the 
contrailictioiih wliioh Ahclard had been content to state. With 
him the first period closed : casuistry liaH been sporadic, casual, 
and without definite HiHtem grounded in conscious principle. 

'J'lie sccoiul phase of the (itivelopnieut dates from 
the Kourlli Lateral! Council (1*215) till the (’onncil 
of Trent (irit5-()3), fintl may lie called the jiuc of 
l,lie Summists. The new importance of auricular 
confesHion raised <,lic casuist to a po.sitlon of relative 
equality MMth (he oblci canonist. 

Till l i jie was formulated eailv in the period (c. 1233) by Kay- 
mund d( I’ennafoite, general of the iHuinnicun <)rder (1*238), in 
hiB Sinnina tie j'oen et Mafrimoiwi. In the uame age, the 
great hcIioIubI ic systems, especially that of TliomoB Aquiiuw 
(1227-74), crystallmed the attitude in which moral qiitslioiiK 
were to he nfiproachcd. ‘ To teach morality withonl dogma, 
is to hiiild a Iiouhc MiUiout foundations : to teach it, without an 
iiifullihle suhstratum of positive tlieologv, m to build upon the 
sand’ (11. Ii. Vaughan, hife and l.nbours of Thomas of Aqtun, 
1871-73, ii. 907 11 .). The dogniatu- and logical basis whence 
casuiHtry is to proceed is thus laid down. And this definite 
work IS accoriqiliHhed in the Sccunda Recundae of Aquinas’ 
Summa Thcolot/ica, w'hich snhjectB human nature to minute 
anal\ sib, in the form of a discusHion of the theological virt-nes 
(faith, hope, charity), and of the cardinal (prudence, justice, 
fortitude, temperance). The method and jirimary content ot 
Moral Theology are provided here, once for all. Wiiatever 
may be thought of Aquinas’ procedure in its theological 
bearingH, os a contribution to cthicH it takes rank with Aristotle 
Only when this is undenstood and admitted cjin it* vast 
inlliieiicp be a})preciatcd At l,lie same time, its form is 
Bystematic, not ])ractical. 8o, meanwhile, follow'uigthedireetioii 
taken by Raymurid, a Kranciscan of Asti in Piedmont published 
his Summa Astesana (1.S17), tiie Domimcari, Bartholomew, of 
San Coneordio, his Summa J’tsana (c. 1340); and Arigeliih, of 
Oenoa, his Summa Angelica (NSO), Meanwhile, the Nominalist 
eon troversy, symptomatic of t-he decl me and fall of Scholasticism, 
raised doubts concerning the basis of the whole moral-tlieolognail 
Htruc(,ure, as may be gathered from the detenmnist tendencies 
of Bundan (Rector of the Ibiiv. of Pans, 1.327) in the frce-wdll 
control ersv, and from Gerson’s (1363-1429) leaning to luvsticiBiii. 
Neverl,licli‘SR, practical questions m morals continued to receive 
systeni.^itu prcHcntation, as in the Summa I'onfessiotuihs and 
Sujinna ('on tessoram of St. Antoninus of Florence (d. 14.'i9), who 
has estalilislu’d a title to rank as the founder of Moral Theohigv 
m ilB later I asuistical development This phase ends with llie 
Summa Sidicstrina {\rtlb)ot the Domiiiiciin, Sylvester Pricnas, 
an alphabetical compilation from other works. 

The Ml lid period originates in the M'ide-s}>rt>ail 
tlisjilacomiaits connected Avith the Reformation. 
A corpus of rules, traditional and authoritative, 
came into collision xvith cireumstanceH which de- 
mandtid a fresh interpretation of the meaning, 


and particularly of the limits, of oliedieiico. The 
activity of the Society of Jesus Avas directed in 
laij^e measure to the solution of this jirohlem, and 
the fireat age of casuistry begun, Avith the result 
that external rule, modilieil A\ith exquisite subtlety 
to suit jiartieular cases, and directetl frequently to 
till* jiraetical end of restoring penitents to the 
(Jiuich, took the place of ideal jiriueijde, and ran 
to .such lengths tliat, even Avithin the Latin obedi¬ 
ence, .stioiig jiiotests AVfjrc rai.sed (ci. Jansknism). 
The iainous Letters of Pa.scal (fv,)^ which AA’ere 
translated speedily into the principal European 
languages, drew the attention of the Western 
Avorld to the situation ; in a word, the controversy 
over Prohahilism had entered its acute stage. 

The Moral Theology of which casuistry Avas an 
appanage developed chiefly among the Spanish 
Jesuits. 

Luis Molina (163.')-1 BOO), wIiohp work, Liberi arbitrii, etc. 
(l.'iSs), seemed in the Douiiiiuxins to make human will Ihe 
medium of Ibvine action, and to substitute Pelagian for 
AuguBtiman dortniies, influenced Snare/ (1648-1617), the last 
euniienl. BChnlaHtic, who produced a systeiii of cnngruiHni in 
theology, and taught Goa’s supremacy m political, jiiridiual, 
and etliicAl law—theories which he elaborated with extreme 
ingenuity. Kindred views, especially on the question of poli¬ 
tical Hovercigiitv, were advocated hj Juan Manana (iri37-1624), 
whoso de Hcgt; et Itegis Institutiime‘(lb99) is a clasHic in political 
ciiHuistry , its ti-aehing may he studied comparatively with that 
of Machiavelh (q v.). PoKsibly bv inadvertence, ho also ex¬ 
hibited the inni'r tendencies of Jesuit casuiatrA' a.H early as 
1626 (cf. De las Knfennedades de la Pumpaflia de, Jesu, which 
should he considered alongside of Pascal’a Provinciates and 
Antoine Arnauld’a Morale, pratique des Jesuites, lBBli-94). In 
contrast with these speculative writers, Sanchez (161)1-1610) 
dealt more directly with practical cases of casuistry, though 
in the same general spirit (of de Sacramento Matnmvnii, 1692X 
Another Spam.sh jiroduction. the 1 nstitutiones Mor., in qnibtu 
universae quae-d. ad conscientiam reete aut prave Jactomm 
pertinenies, brevder tractantur (1016-‘2r)) of Azor (1533-16(13), 
was used widely, and earned the praise of Glement vm. But 
the author who hecamo most distinguished as a caamst was 
KHioh.i.r y Mendoza (1689-1(169), whose Summula Casuum Con~ 
scieniiue and Univrrsae Theol. Mor. Probfemala proclaim their 
contents by title, and oiler the most repreaentative ilhistratinn 
of the Jesuit moral-theological methods of their period. His 
fiber Theol. Mor. (Ibl6) enjoyed such vogue that forty editions 
were called foi before his death. The Moral Theology move¬ 
ment had prominent representatives in France, of whom E. 
Itaiiny (1664-1619), an eminent teacher of tha I^axist achool 
(Theol Mor. 1640), ought to he mentioned. It flourished 
i igorously in Germany, where Hermann Busenbaum produced 
the Medulla Theol. Mor. (1646), w'hich became an accejited 
Jesuit manual and, later, the starting-point of St. Alphonsus, 
whose re-interpretotion, extension, and further systematization 
of d have won a jiluce us a most authontative treatise on the 
aubjei't. Pan! baymami’a (167.6-1636) Theol. Mor. (1625) was 
also a work of great repute. Eusebius Amort (1692-1776), who 
18 sometimes churacteri/ed, in the Latin coinmunmn, as the 
most eminent German teacher of theology in the 18th cent. 
(Theol Mor inter rigorem et laxitatem media, 1739; JUth. 
chrt.diana, Hns, I^t tr of Diet, des cas de conscience of 
Pontas, its rigorism modified by the translator, 1733), w'M a 
correspondent of St. Alplionsus, who admired his cautious 
view's. Ill Italy V. Figliiicci (1660-1622), wlio was singled out 
for attack bv Pascal, produced his Mor. quaest. de christ. offieiiM 
et oasibus c.onseientuie (1626); while I'letro Ballenm (1098- 
1754), an acute commentator on Augustine, and a defender of 
I'rohahihorism, edited the Summa of 8t. Antony (1740), and 
of St. Rayniunil (1774). In Holland, L. Lessius (1554-1623), who 
fell into i'elagiamsm during the controversy concorning Bajus 
(1687), wrote Libri JV. de Justitia (1696). Ijuter still, in 
Germany, B. Stattlcr (1728-97) produced Eth. christ. universaliM 
Vl7H2f.), and came into collision with nascent modem idealism 
in his Anti-Kant (,’788); while, in France, the Compendium 
theol. mor. (1860, 1876) and the Casus cnnseientiae (fH(\:i) ot the 
Jesuit father J. 1*. Gury (1801-76^ aroused lively criticism, of 
the kind familiar m I’ascal, by their reversion to laxity. 

Although Luther burned the Summa Angelica^ 
it AVjiK not jiossihle for those Avho repudiated the 
authority of the Pojie to he rid fortliAvith of casu¬ 
istical traditions, AA'hich maintained themselves for 
a time in the Lutheran, Calvinist-Puri tan, and 
Anglioan communions. In the Lutheran com¬ 
munion, after Melanchthon’s (1407-1560) mediating 
Unierrirfd de.r Visiiatoren, Balduin attempted a 
jiurilied casuistry (Tractatus de Casibus Consc. 
1628), in the shape of a (Corpus compiled from 
Roman books, l^oose in form, it is thoroughly 
medijpval in -jharacter, and tilled with curious 
8U])er8titions. 
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other Lutheran exponenlH of ouHuistry were J. F. Konig 
(16U>~<i4), profesHor at ItoHtook (Theol. positiva acroarnattca, 
16(>4); Konrad Dannhauer (l(i():{ (50), one of Spener's (earhers 
at NtruHsliurg {TlmoL (’oiiHcienliana)', Joh. Olearius (lfi3J>-l71o), 
professor at Leipzig {Intrwl. ad theol, rnor. et canvi . and 
V, E. LoHuher (U)7;i-174»), the last representative of striet 
Lutheran orthodoxy {Timotheus Ve-rinm, 1718-22). Like 
Lfischer, A. H Francke (16tW-l727), a powerful practical force 
in ethics, illustrates the influence of Pietism (g.ti.)—a fresh 
evangelical movement destined to make an end of a casuistry 
reniiniHceiit of llomunism. Spener’s (1(5^5-1705) Put Denuieria 
(l(57fi) marked the dawn of a new epoch, notwiihstanding the 
venomous opposition represented by Huch works as liu‘ Christ- 
luthenscJien Vorstellung (1(596) by Deiitschinarin, and other 
Wittenberg enemies of Halle , his Kinfaltifje Erklarung der 
thnstl. hehre (1(»77), and Tabulae catecheticar (1(1H;{) also exer¬ 
cised influence in Hie (iirectlon of substituting the idea of a 

f inesthood of the lriit\, at'cotupanied by personal godliness of 
ife, for thti apjirovcd bubt.leties of doctorial casuistry, although 
they also encounigcd certain perfectionist aherratioius. Put 
the works most eth'clive in coinpassing the diHUp)>earance of 
Ijatin casuistry were tiic /nsht. Theol. Mnr. (1711), and Iiaiioifc 
Utst. ad Theol. thui'ersam (1727), of J. F. Puddeiis (1(>(»7- 
1729). 

liiiLliernii casuistry tended to be mild, if not lax ; 
mednitod by I’ictisni, it ‘^ave {dace to CUiristiari 
ctbicK in tlu; sense now current. Meanwhile, casu¬ 
istry <)1 a strictci type, and imok* jienitential in 
reference, p:ie\v up in t>alvinis(dc-ruiitan circles. 

Its tiist n-presentativcH were Lambert Hancaii (1 lannaons), 
of (Jenein (15.‘(()'''-!).^i), author of Elk Chnstuma (1.577), and 
William Perkins (1.5.58-1(102), of Clhrist’s College, Cambridge, 
whose Amnlla A urea (1690) jirecipitated the Armmiaii con¬ 
troversy; hiH casuistical writings, A Case ni Conseience 
arifl A Discourse ofCmuu'ience (l.5‘>7), pii ])'ired the wav foi The 
ivholi' Treatise of the Cases of ('ouscieiiic {\{V)V>), which eu)Oved 
favour on 1 lit Continent. Perkins telt (lint corifessional ciisuistry 
was Hiiperliciiil, and, con.soiiant with hi,v Calvinism, tried to make 
edification a iloinuiarit iiKitne His pupil, William Ames, better 
known an Amosiub (157(5 1(5,{.‘I), despairing of success in England, 
migrated 1,o Holland, became a professor at Franeker. and pro¬ 
duced Medulla I he.ol de Vvnsr.ienha, eiusdnre el Casibus (16:52), 
generally regarded as the best Protestant manual on the suh- 
lect. To the Petorrned dev* lopment belong also Joh. Wolleb 
(1.5J5ft-162(5), protesHor at Pasel (Compend. Theol. Chnst fl(52(5]) ; 
and J. H. Alstedt (1.588-l(i.'58), a uieniher of the Synod of Dort 
(1(518), who wrote Theol. Casuum (1(521), and Eneycl. septem 
tomis (listineta (Kilitl). 

The casuisl ry of the Eeiormed Churches passed 
into Mow Knoland by a nutuuil sequence, the 
religious atmo-sjilit're of the colloocs fnvourinj; this 
kind of etliical instruction till the middle of the 
lUth cent, (cf. 'rhomas Chiji, The Jidif/iuus (Jon- 
atifution of Oollrtfes, eitpeeiaUy of Yale (Jollega^ 
1754 ; (t. Stanl(\y Mall, in Mirnd [O.S.], iv, 8hf.). 

In 17:50 the works of Ames and Wolleh ‘were the estahlibhed 
standards of orthodoxy' at Yale (I. W. Kiley, A mer. PhUosojihij. 
the Early Schools, 1907, pp (d, 248, cf. W. Walker, Te.n Aew 
Encj. Leaders, 19(il, ji. 220f.). Although no formal cosuistiy 
1 .S to be found in Jon. Edwards (17u:5 .58), his ex}iosition of the 
‘ dialectic of the heart ’ (ib. 126) operated in this direction, 
inducing an attitude comparable with that of Bishop Butler. 
Hib True Virtue (1778) illustrates the outlook vividly. In 
circles where dcistic and materialistic influences were felt, 
tendencies similar to those of Paley may be noted, e.g, in 
Thomas Claji (17o:5-67), the opponent of Whitefield, and in 
Cadwallader Coldeii (1088-1770), whose Elhiea (1752) and lie- 
(1770) exhibit the utilitarian trend. Perhap.s the best 
example of Inrnial <-aNuiHtical instruction is afforded by Francis 
Wayland’s (1790-1^6.5) The Elements of Moral Science (18:5.5), 
which displaced Paley as an ap])roved text-book in the United 
States to such an extent that, (10,0(K) copies were sold ere its 
author died. 15ook li., ‘Practical Ethics,’ is thorouglil.i caisii- 
istical in matter. One of Wavlnnrl’s few surviving pupil.s, 
President James Biirnll Angel) (1829- ), once an under¬ 

graduate at Brown University (1846-49), informed the present 
writer that rasiustical instruction in Ethics was ‘axiomatic ’ in 
his time. The atmosphere of theological authority in which it 
flourished may be judged from Wayland’s ow'n 'statements: 

‘ 1 have endeavoured to make known the ways of tlod to man. 
Lord God of Hosts, 1 commend In Thee, through Jesus Olirist 
Thj Son, this work. May it promote the cause of truth, of 
peace, and of righttioiisiiesb ’ (F. and H. L. Wavland, A Memoir 
of the Life and Labors of Francis Wayland, i. 1581 f.); of similar 
intent 18 Wavland's Limitatkms of JJuman Iiespon8ibilitw(lb'SS), 
where the casuistical vein is quite conboious (cf. .f. (>. Murray, 
Francis Wayland [1891], ‘2()9f.). In Mark Hopkins’(1802-87) 
Lowell Lectures On Moral Science (1800), cspecialh I,,ect. ix., 
kindred tendencies may lie traced, though they are expressed 
with far less system ; and the overt statement is reduced finally 
to a small magazine article, doubtless reminiscent (New Eng¬ 
lander, xxxii., 1873), by an aged minister, II. N. Day (1808-9(1). 
In the United States, "as in Euroiie, moilern etliical develo)t- 
ments have eventuated in other problcMiis ; hut it is interesting 
to note that the old paths were followed later in the new country 
(cf. F. H. Foster, A Genetic History of Eeto England Theology 
11907], especially chs. ix., xii . nud xii ) 


In the Anglican comnninion, early casiiistry 
i.s concerned, naturally enough, with jiolilical 
i.‘<Kues. Uinitting the divor(*(‘ literature relative 
to il('nry viil., a jioint of dcjiarture inny be lound 
in Lancelot Andrewes (1555-l(i2(i), hisliop of Win 
Chester, whose Tortura Torfi, sive ad Matthaei 
Torti J/thrum ]i.<'s‘po?us''io (l(iOh), Aviitten in reply 
to Cardinal Itellarinine’s (154‘2-1G‘2I) attack uiion 
the oath of allegiance iuipo.sed ujion Koinan 
(latludics after the (iunpowder Plot, enihoilies 
juridical rather lhan ethical ca.‘+uistry. It is in¬ 
teresting b(*eau 8 e indicativt' of the scholastic atmo¬ 
sphere .still pievalent in Knglaiid. it might he 
ciiaracteri'/.ed as the Anglican conn ter] lart of 
Mariana’s do licyr, the common subject being the 
papal doctrine oi th(‘ de])()sing power. 

The principal writers in the more .strictly ethical line are. 
Joseph Hall (1.574-1 (5.5(j), bishop of Norwich (liesolntions and 
Cases of Conscience, 10:10); .leremv Taylor (10i;i-67), hisliop of 
Down, Connor, ami Dromore, wiiosc Holy Lioing (10.50) and 
public eloqueiK'e gave vogue to his extensive casuistical W'ork, 
iJuctor Dubilantium, or the Rule of Conscience in all her 
General Measures (lOOO)--an acute treatihe, evincing great 
intellectual QUieknoHH and siibjeetive sulitlety, but not notable 
either for profound thought oi for systematic grasp of ethical 
principles. Thomas Jiarlow (1007-91), eventualli bishop ttf 
Lincoln, a notorious political trimmer, wrote Hevcnil casuistical 
tracts during his Oxford career, wiiich were pnhhslu'd iiosthu- 
niouslv as Uff.sp« of Consricnrc perhaps the most repre- 

sentati\e is Mr. Cottiniiton's Dimrce Case, wntlen in 1077. 
The most eiinnent Ant;lii:an casuist was Robert .Sanderson 
(J.587 1(5(52), bishop of Lincoln, wliose de Ohligatwne ('onseieyitiae 
(1617) IS gmicralh regarded as the strongcht hook ori the sub¬ 
ject; he wrote also Eine Cases of Conscience occanimalty 
deierm.ined (1(578) 

With the birth of the l.Sth cent, efhical interest 
shifts il,h centre; thunks to tlm Dcistic contro¬ 
versy and the advtinve of s<‘i( 3 nce, the venue changes 
w'ith llohhcs (1588-1679) and Pudworth (1617-88), 
w host' Treatise o7i ICternnl and Jrnrniitnhle Moraltf i/ 
(1781) illiLstrates the new is,sues. No doubt, sub¬ 
jective discuB.sion of conscience is maintained, as 
may he seen iroin Joseph Butler’s (169‘2-1752) 
Sermons on Human Nature ; lint the famous 
lassage on probability as the guide of life, at the 
leginning of the Analogy (1736), has no specific 
casuistical reference. 

Similar subjectivity may bo traced in Thoinas Rutherforth s 
(1712-71) An Essay mi the A'ature and Obligations of Virtue 
(1744), but, as a reply to ►Samuel Ulaiko (167.5-1720), its central 
interest is theoretical. Philip Doddridge (170‘2-.51) uianifests 
kmdicd tcndeiiries in the ranks of Dissent not unfrioiidlv to 
the Church ('The Rise and Progress of Religion in the Smil, 
1745) , finally, the stream loses itself in the prolixities of 'fucker 
(170.5-74), u leisured layman (The Light of Nature Pursued, 
17(5.5-77), and In the academic, utilitarian prudences of Paley 
(l743-^8Df^and Whewell (1794 1800). 

In the early years of the Oxford Movement the 
Ifain]>ton Lecture.s on ‘ Scliolastic Piiilosopby,’ by 
II. D. Jlain])den (1793-1868), w’hich refer to casuistry 
incidentally, stirred up a hornets’ nest (cf. K. 
Church, The Oxford Movenunt^, 1892, ji. 152 f.), 
and led to acrimonious discussion marked by no 
little intellectual casuistry (cf. Introduction to JiL - 
[1832]; Kdiji. Mev. Ixiii. ; Dublin Ret), xvii. [1868]; 
Theol. Rev. viii.), wliich, moreover, concerned the 
whole authoritative basis of casuistical guidance 
as conceived in Moral 'J’hcology. The Conscience, 
Lerfures on Casuistry (1868), of J. K. D. Maurice 
(1865-72), is by no means a profound Avork. Hence¬ 
forward the Anglican development may he said to 
turn upon tlie. accompaniments and results of the 
‘Anglo-Catholic’ movement. While these are a 
continuation of the tendency within the Church, 
dating from the 171h cent., to maintain the chief 
traditions of pn^-Reformatidii teaching, their con¬ 
temporary manif(‘station begins with EdAvard 
Houverie Puscy (1860-82). TJie renewed practice 
of conhission goes back to the publication of his 
two sernioiiH, The Entire. A bsolution of the Penitent 
(1846). Prior to this there should he mentioned 
Th^. Churchman's Manual (1833), by the Tractarian 
coterie at O.xford, and Tracts for the Times (e.srie- 
cially No. 80, ‘On Ile.serve in Communicating 
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JJcli^^ums Know’ Il''.‘!7|, l»y Willmum 

( JHUli-()r>]). Moved 1»\ tJjt oulfjyovci I'h' J^/uzsf 
in A hstfhif t(ni, I’usey j)i (njiivc'd A (/lurr for t/m'tr.-whn 
f’xerrisc f/ie Minisir// of lici onrif ml ton tlirouffh 
(Umfr.sston antJ A h'tof ntmn (1S7S). It is l)ast*(l on 
the Mtttiiirf t/r^; ("V////(.vv/o/r.v(IS’72|, by the cele 
Inated I'len^h <,( nisi, Ahlx'* .Joan .Jose}»Ii (*aunie 
(JH(>2-71b. J’iw- lo-toncal intioduction f^ivcs a 
c.arefnl in couiil ol ojmiion in the Anj^liean ('huu-h, 
wliili* the bod\ ol the hook has h«*en so levised and 
WKik'oii o\ei as to ho pracl leally I'lisey’s latlu'i 
I lian (.'aiiineV (ef H. I*. Liddon, LtfrofE. fi. l‘ufiri/, 
ish;; It). i\ f.) 

\s . 11 '^ si'Oiili' lilt ufitkH ifi wliu'h till' inovciiu'itt ti.is o»vh 
I..1Ii/m 1 ;iri‘ W illiinii i.r.'vl. Ttn‘ Ot-hniiiirr of (I.-lon'-t 
Hi '), l’/i< /‘/'o ^/ in A/j\ii/iifitin A Mnniial ho • i/rJi 
rnlh-i! iiiiiothe Hn/hei Miiut,tnrs lu tin Ihnitrh f'/i ii 11 It 
Tin' I'liuiilt anil tin II o/A/, fiiit.i'd by Uili\ Slii|ilc\ Ail 

ui., ‘ I’rjviilc (loriffHSKiti .'iml AhHoliitimi,’. Tmch-Jnr 
the Ihtjj (isfiS) , I'anhoi thrinnih thr I‘rri'iiinn lUnml, or the 
fSini'lit 1)1 .1A (IsTa); witli tin cxvi |>tioii of the tainoiiH 

l‘ne>,l in Ahsoliihnn, tlii'si flcil with the Biioraiiientul 

iispei 1 of till' iiMi-Htion Tlie elliH-il anil t'liBUiHtie.'il jirohleins 
are (liscn isi (f in (die follow mu; ,1 .'•kinner, .i .Sjyno/wo. n/ Moral 
anti Ascftifiil 'Iheolonii a work that has reeened w'atni 

coMimetKl.ii ion from Anu:lo-»'i.i tioln s , .lofin •• KhiieiKlorf, I’ro- 
fesHor at Ihn me <'olie.'i, \lisiooan, 1/>S , JClements oj Motal 
TheolooiJ hn.\i‘ii on the Stintniti t'lii'oloinni ol St 'I'lioman Aquinas 
(New York, IS'l*'), W. \V W'elili (ls >7 ), hishop of Milwaukee, 

t 'are o/ Soith (he nianiml eommonh usi <1 in fcfie Ann iie.in 

hraneh of the ImihIimIi (diureh 

AngIo-Ciit.lioli(!H would pioliuhly jidiuit that, on 
(he whole (lUoKtion of ejisnistiy in morals, they 
Inive iiottn too dependent ujion Koinan sources, 
h’or, eonsomint with the Krmlisli, as contrasted 
with the l.atin, l.enipeiaimajt, they ineline to 
detil 5is siinjily and jiltiinly Jis jiossilile with the 
issues itused, fivoidino (.(m envious subtleties. 'I'he 
Hlandaid ol a jiositive righteousness, rat.her than 
(he attempt to exjdfiin away moral situsitions, Ixtst 
eonsoits with th<' atmosphere wlnue Eiifjlish and 
Aineiiean (.diniehmen ai(; most at home. 'I’he 
ii'fidets would eonlend, douhlless, that the im- ^ 
loilaiiee ol casuistly jis }i,n aid to eonduet has 
leeu iniiiimized unduly, and that the ineieasino 
eomidieatjons of inouorn liie remler necessary the 
oiiiilanee <d a, lixed scheme for the application of 
poneral |)rineiples t.o ]i}irt.ieulai eases. 

IjinoiArnitK. —A./l. With roferenef to the followinp lint, t.wo 
poiiil.- iiiMsl he reiiiciiihnnil (1) Out.imle HumuniHiii lunl 
A rad 11 'll I nsm, e.isniHlieal queMtioiiH iinohe wo mam ^jeneral 
factors of iii'commoilalion that tlm troatmeiif ih UBuallv mei- 
(Inntal In otln i prolilfins, offen (|nif,f hiihonlmate As eoncenis 
ai’Comiiiorl it ion, for f\iun)ili', I he liisloi \ ol llalileo’B or Darvpin’H 
(liHoovoni't. iillorilB udniinihle illuHf rat tons (‘2) The literature i8 
s(» vtisf tfiatthiH list can he taken onl\ as suuriresrn e, not com¬ 
plete. In uddition to (he works mentioned in the U*xt above: 

1 (}h\hUM. art ‘<'asiiihtry ’ III/i'/t//l/’A/’(and in vol. ii. 
pt it. lit <»f ‘ (Ihi isli.'in lOMiie.s,’ p. .S?-) , ‘ ('asiiistr\ p hSO ; ‘Cori- 
HCienee,'p Ssd). ('atlnilir Kneyc.., Itu’t dv tln^ot. rath. (lit. M\), 
1‘UK‘i ; art ‘ l»iw elojiment of Doelnne m the Apoeahiitie 
l*eno(J,' II DU, \ol , art ‘ Aceominodtition ’ in ilasting’s’ 
fil'd, D/'liJ', ('nth Dnn/i., \Vetzer-\\ »-Ite's I\irclie7ile,x.’^; art. 

‘ Adiajihora' in I'ath hnn/c., J'liE'-', Wetzer-WelteS; art. 
‘Ahlaae’ m j'A.; ait. ‘ Indul^jenzen' m artt. ‘Jesuiteii- 

orden ’ m J'llD^, ‘.lesmten’ m Wetzer-W elle2, art. ‘Moral- 
theolo^ie' m ib (ef. Index vol ), art. ‘ l'roh.ahiliHniUB'in 
Wetzer-Welle (e,f liidi x lol ), art. ‘Snmma’ lU ift. (cf. Index 
vol.), arl ‘ Werke, in /'yi'A"', WeUer-VVclte2. 

II. a t{..VCo l\i)M iN F Zeller, dr f’hil. to tune of Sac. ii. 
3^14 f (liiifr tr ISSl), Socinif^ and the Socratic School, chs. 

I n. viii (Kii^. tr,2 1S77), 'I'he Stines, Kineureans, and Srepties, 
(•h.s. XI \n XX'. (ioiif tr^pssO), G. Dioiikc, Ih^ rel. a sttll 
Vorstfl/iiiiiien il Aeschylos u Siqtlntch’s (\s('A), J Walter, />»V 
Lehre r. il priikt. Vernanft in d nr. I’h tins (1H74); H. Gilow, 
has Verliiiltniss d. ar. I'hilosophie z. yr yiiiksrehmnn (187»i), 
1. Schmidt, Die Kthik d alien duecli., 2 vola, (iSStU; A W. 
Benn, The dreek f'hilosopheis, \n]. i eh u (1SS2),G. Grote, 
Did. of drecee, eh. Ixvii. (vo). mu id of ISS.’!), M Heinze, 
l‘'ud<unnnis)nas in d. yriech J'lnl (lss:i), K Kostlin, Kthik 
d /.Ai.S'f Alterthums, vol. i (is,s7), P Girard, U’Kdveatton 
itth.nienve an ef iKso'iA araiit .1 -f’.(lssi»; A, Boiilioffer, 
K ichtv d. ,S7ort (IS'Ml); G L. Dickinson, 77»e (Trert rie/e e/ 
Lue fis'Hp; K Pfloiderer, Soktatis it /'Into (ISfMi); A. D 
Thomson, Km ipniesnnil the A the Orators{istm); W. Nestle, 
Jiuriinihs d. Di, liter d. yr. Aii/klnruny (IflOl); A. Dyroff, 
D. Kthd d alien ,\'/oa (ISlii); W. Wmdelhatid, //rsL of A nc. 
J'lnlos. (Biijj. tr. istvi) , W. H. S. Jones, dr. Morality in rrla- 
fe*n fe/r)r(f/f«fn(;i.x(ioi)(i, ii( full), E. E G. and F. B, Jevons, 
The. Mah' )s of Dellas (VM'i); P. Decharme, Knripides and the , 
Spirit oj Ins Drnnms(Knir tr. 190«), E. G. Sihler, Teatimonivm 
Aninut, cw dreek niiA lioinan before Jeitus Christ, esp. cha vin 


IX \ii win (190S), P. Masqueray, A’r/n/rrr/r ef aas rd<<c,v(lJ)08); 
J Adam, 'The lielunmis Teachers ol drcece (Gilford Ijecturus;, 

fa-ets Mil XMi (l!«)s) 

fll ./1 n ItiU urtt ‘ Aeeominod'd.ioii of the Law',’ ‘ Abroffu 
tion of the liiiw,* ‘ Aiitmonii'iiii^ni,’ ‘Geiuara,’ ‘ llalukah,’ 
* Leirahsm,' ‘illidrash,’ ‘ Mo.si s hen .M.iiiiion,' ‘ iNomiHiii,' ‘I'as.s- 
o\ei,’ ‘ I’hilo (ill relation fo tlie JIalakali),’‘ IMIjnil,’ ‘Sabbath,’ 
•Talmud’ (with relatue liteiatuK), m art. ‘Talmud'’ m 
UDli(\o\ V ), .JQR 1 ‘280 f, i. fdW, VII. 2(11 f., \,-i ;{P2f , 

X It., XI. (l‘2tif., Mil 171 t , XIV I'd.At ; A. O. Lovejoy, in 

A.I'Th,\o\ XI No.‘2 ; 'tlinde to the Keip/eied' of Mosts Mat 
mofinhs, tr l>ji M. Kiiedkmder, .‘1 vols (l.ss.)), m 1 vol •(1004); 
S. Schechtei, Studies in .ladaism, eh.s 1 l»(l.s!«)), M. Miirel, 
L’Kspiit lut.f Ks^au de j>syeh ethnnjiie (IWU) •, M L Rodkin- 
son, Dist of the 'Talniiid jro/n the Time nf its Kinnialnni vp 
to the J'reseni 'Time, 2 \o1h. (1901), M. Lazarus, Ktink a. 
.hidenthiimt' , S Sclierhter, .Ser/ir Aspects of Uabbinte 

Theiiloyii, i-hH mii.-xi.mij x\jn. (lOOO) 

IV ciiniSTTAX (a) LARLY MoVLMKNT C. B Hun- 
desha^reii, t’eber d. Kaiur ii d yesch Kiitivickehiny d. 
Dunniniliilsidet (lSf(2), O. Zhckler, Krihselie desch d. 
Askesi (Isfid), Thoiiui, desch d. chr. Sittenlrhie in d. Zeit 
d A'. 'Te.stainents , H. J Bestmaim, fA’sr/t. d chr Sitte, 

vols. 1 and II ,eail\ jienod (J.SSO S.i); H. H. Scullard, Karly 
Christian Klines in the H’tfxf fiuin Clement to Ambrose (l'.t07) 
—(A) h’d.MA.N rATJIoJdC. Claris licjia Sneerdolinn, Casiiain 
Conseienfiir sire Theol Mor. 'Thesaut ns Locus Oinnes npenens, 
ete , uuthore R P. D. GreKoiio Sauro, Aiiuflo, OrdiniH S 
iSeriedieti, Cofi/jfrefrationis Casmtnsifl(veiy detailed and euriou.s, 
I(i2s>, Alf. Mai. de Liguori, Theol. Mor., novam ed. enien- 
dulain et opportuiUH notis auetaiii curaMt M. Hariiiffor, 
S lomi (1881). J. J. I Dollmf.rer and F. H Rensch, desih. d. 
Moralstrettnjkeiten seit d Ibten Jain h mit Beitrayen t. desch. 
d Jesnitenoidens, 2 vols (1880). A Douarche, 1/Ifnirersitf 
lie J'aris et les Jesuites (ref et xrid snelrs) (ISSs); A. P. 
Faugeic, Vvr* I’nn ineiales de Knsral,2\n\H (ISSt. nb), Sainte- 
Beuve, /'ort Hoyah', 7 \ols (18(17), i. fi‘2.i f., ii 2Mb i , in. 88, 
1(101 , 12(..f., 141 f , '214f., ‘2‘24 f., ‘2.'i0, ‘2(!0. ‘2871 , IKM t.,l)()l, IV, (>7, 
422, 484 1 , 5;>4, fiflSf., 479f., .MA , C. Beaid, I'urt lioyal 
(187.'i), voj. I. hk. il. chs. 11 . IV. V., vol. ii hk iii < li. n ; J Owen, 
The Skeptics of the Kieneh lienaissaner (IS<> >), j> 731 f. , E 
Boutioux,/’mscfll(Knir. tr. J902), A Kostei, Ktink KaseaK: 
cine Inst. Stiidif (1907), K. Butiiiiaiiseii, ‘KGiik I’a.sealH' 
(.'sfiulienz.Ge.seh d. nriiern J'rotest , pi u 1907), F. Sti owshi, 
IhsI dll sentiment lehaieux en Knime an arn' siecle, pt in 
‘ I'aseaJ et «on Temjw ‘ I^ea Provmeiale.s et les I’eiiseos' (JOOs), 
Perrault, La Alonih des Ji'sintes, 3 vnls (l(i(i7-7‘2); G Don- 
cieux, (fn Jfsuite horn,me de lettres an ini' siCile, le Keie 
Uouhoitrs (1S8C.); A. StmkJ, desch. d. Klnl. d. M itlelaltpys, 

vols (18bf-(>(>), G Bulliat, Thesaurus Klnl. 'Vhoinisticae 
(1907); M Sailei, Dandb. d chr. Moral (1831); Werin r, 
Si/steind eln. Vil/iiA', 3 vols. (18!i0-.')3); E Muller, 7Vicid, iWo? •* 
(188.5), Gury, Casus Const', (18S1); A. Kellei, i> Morultheol. 
d. Kater dury'^ (|s()9); Butiquilluii, Theol. Mor Kitnda menial is 
(1903); Mausbach, I). kath Moial, ilire Methoden, diundsat.'C 
u. Au/yahen’'^ (1W)2) , J. Rickaby, Moral Khdosophy, or Klines 
and A'atural Lair(iHb>S); Slater, A Manual of Moral Theoloyy 
in Knylish-speaktny Coiintiies (1908), M. do Wulf, Scholastt- 
eisiii, did and Neir An Inlroduehon to Scholastic Khtlosophy, 
Meihamal and Modern (Eti),'. tr 1907); L. Garrignct, Traits, 
de soeioloyie d'apies les prnicipes de la tlubit cath i ‘ lli'pime 
de la I'roprieK)' (1SKI7); A. Rosmmi-Serbati, Khilosophieal 
System (Enjf. tr. 1882), Krineipi della Seienza Mur, (1807), .S'fonu 
comparatim e e.ritiea de’ sistemi intomo al pnneipio della mor. 
(Is‘t7), 'Trattato della coscienza mor. (1839), .s!vila definizione 
della leyye mar. e salla teoria del/’ e.sserc ideate (1841), Sul 
principio 'La leyye dvbbia non obbliaa’ e sullarettn inainera 
di appHrarlo (I8fi()); F. Meffcrt, Dei hi. Alfans v. Liyuori, 
der hirche-nlehrer v. Apoloyet d. Is. Jahrh. (1901), Joseph 
Mausbach, ‘ Oliristlieh - katholisehe Ethik ’ (in Kultur d. 
deqeiiirart, Toii i A))t. 4, ?*’, 1909); M Cronin, 7'he Science of 
Klines, vol. \, ‘General Etlin-h’ (1999, \ol ii. to follow), J. L. 
Perrier, I'he lie viral of Si'hiuadic Philosophy in the THh Cen¬ 
tury (lim, lit full).—(c) PROTESTANT; W. M- L de Wctle, 
Chr. Sittenlehrc, eBp. vol. ii. (1819 23); H. G Tzschirner, 
1‘rot. 11 . Cath aus d. Standpunkt d. Kolitik be.trachtet (I82'2) 
K F. Staiidlin, Neves Lehrb. d. Moral ,fur 'fheoloifev (IS‘2.')); 
Scbwaiz, Sitteniehre d. evanq. Christenthuins als Wissenscha^t 
(I8.'{0); R Rothe, Theol. Kfhik’i (1870); A. F. C. Vilmar, Vortes- 
vnyen itber theol. Jl/oral (tJatholu izinK-imlherati, 1871); C. E. 
Luthardt, 1 ortraye uher d. Moral d Chnstenthums (187‘2), 
D. Klhik Luthers‘ (I87b); A. P. Peabody, A Manual of Moral 
Khilosophy (1873); K. A. Hasp, Dandb. d protest Kolemik* 
(1878) W Gass, desch. d. chr Kthik'\ 2 vols (1881-87); N. 
Portei, The KleuienU of Moral Science, 'Phe.orehealandKrac- 
fwKf (1883), I A Dorner, System oJ Christian Ethics (Kny;. tr. 
Is87), J Kidd, Monthly and liehyiov (Kerr Leetureb, 1893); 
F H Foster, Fundamental Ideas of the Horn. Cath. Church 
(1899), Christian Lije and Theoloyy (1899); W Herrmann, 
liom.-kalh. u. evanif Sitflichkeit (19(H), Enp. tr. In Faith and 
Morals, Crown Theol, Lib), Kthik (iWl); A. Dorner, hidi- 
I idueile u soziale Lt/iik 0(1900); Th. v Haring, 'The Ethics 
of the Christian Life (Bug tr. 1909); K. Thieme, Chr. Demut. 
cine hist. ITntersuch. z. theol Elhik (1900); J. O. Dykes, The 
Christian Minister and his Duties (1908); J. C Miinay, A 
Dandbaok of Christiar Ethies (litOH); R. Hupfeld, Kthik Joh. 
(•erhards (1908); R. Law, The 'Tests if Lfr (Kerr LeoturoB, 
I90f»); R, Seeberg, ‘ ChriHtlich-protestantisciie Ethik’ (in 
Kultur d. Geyenwart, Toil i Aht. 4, 22, I9()j)). (d) ANGLICAN; 
W. Palcy, Krinriples of Moral and Political Khilosophy (1785)] 
W Whewell, Klementji if Morality, inelvdmy Polity, 2 voIb 
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(1845), Lpcturen on Simtcmntic AloraUti/ Lectvr^i^ on t/ir 

IJistorjj of Moral Philosophy tn Enfflond^ {\H{\2)\ T. R. Birks, 
First Princi/ifi'fl ni Moral Sririirc (1S7:’.); H N. Oxenhani, 
Short Sttulirs, Etlnoal and AV/zimows (ISS5); T. Fowlei, T/n 
J'rinr/pirs ot Ji N. S Ruli'.on, A Stmin m 

riz/ts/’x zzcv' (Haldw in L'-ctiircs, I'lOl); H. H. Henson, Mionl 
Disnpliiie in the Chiistian ('hvirh (IHOrO, H. Rashdall, The 
Theory ot tlood and Fril .1 Tientise on Mont! Phdosojihy, 
vol. li p -INf (I'.HiT), F*'. W Bussell, ‘ (j'hrisUan Theolo;r\ and 
Social I'rotxiess,’ DL, I'Jllli (l!)(17); H. V. S Eck, .S’l/i (1907) 

V. Af<Hih.n\ M'o/i/i.s‘ J. Beiithain, y/o’yi<Tffzo//z/A’ 

I>Undeuce,i:d J S Mill, 6 w)ls. (Ikl’T), < sp vol i lik i clis. 

^ol in. hk. V. oils. ii. mi \vi , Essays hy a /iarrisler, chn. 

I. Ill xi. xviii. xxiii. xsMii. (J Fitzjaiiies Stephen, 1S(J‘»), J. 
Moiley, t)n f’onzpizninsz'- (1S77), L Stephen, 'The Seiriire of 
rthirs, v,hn iv. viii (IHSJ), H. Sidgwick, (hitfities oj the llist. 
ot l'Jthi,‘., p HlH (issti), Praetieal Et/nes, )». S:if (IS'K), E. 
Gurney, 'I'eifiant ipud Chajitrrs on I'anous Disputed t,ines- 
tions, \()1 1 . (lNs7), T. De (^mncey. Collected Wotks (ed. I>. 
MaHsoti), vol viii J' .‘JKlf, (IMKi), C. M. Williams, ,4 Rerieic 
of the Sysleiiis of Ethics fovaded on the Theory of Enofiition, 

]> 4ii;5f (IS),.), J S Markenzie. A Manual oj Ethtcs'^ {\SXi ; 
Hce Ai<|i(‘ii(lis toi lit ), F. F’aulsen, A System ot Ethics, hk. i. 
eh \i.. hk II eh \ (Kii;;. tr. iS'lil), F. Granger, The Soul of 
a Christian, eh \ii. (PXKl), J MacCunu, The Mnkinu of 
Character, ]> lii.’f. (iiintt), S E. Mezes, Ethics, Descript ice 
and Explanatory, pt, i., jit ii. eh xin (l(K)l); Th. Ziegler, 
i.csch d Ethil, vol. II (IS'l'Jj; P Bergeinaiiii, ElhiL a/s 
h ii/tiirfihil pi I (1!I04), A Foiiill^c, Le Moiiilisme de Eant 
el I amo ah'-ini coiilemp (Itiori), F" C. Shaip, in Studies ill 
Phil am! l\ijrholoay {Ctnriniui ('oniiiieinoration \ol , MIOO); E. 
Caiid, Ijiti/ S nnons and Addresses, ]t|' 97 f , I'd f , I'iiT , llOfjf. 
(I‘t(i7); G Fronimel, Etudes nioiat cl leha (l'H)7); W M F. 
Petue, in flJ, .luh, I'lfls , G T. Kiin;ht, The Pniisc ot Ily- 
pociisa ^n Es-^'ia m Casinstry , J. Dewey uinl J H. 

Tufts, El/iic,, p .“'hf (1*109), J Koyee, 'I'hi f'httosojihy of 

Aoz/m(///, p. ] IV 1 H’toS) l;. M. \VhXJJ-,Y. 

CATACOMBS. —The niini<‘rous uneipnl C'firis- 
tian eonu'U'iM'.s, hc'ltei kno\Mi liy Ui<^ ;j;eiien(* nanio 
of ‘ (‘iUueonihs,’ (toiisl it utt* lliu most iiotalih* iiionii- 
iMOiit oi jiiiinitivo ('liiistianity in Jfoim* which has 
C(.)ni<‘ (low'll to us, 'J'Im'II origin ;(ot*s hack to the 
Jsl ccMt. A.In, find is <iij(.*ctl.> connected with tlm 
liroacliiii;; ami dillusion ot (.'liristi.inity in Rome 
iiutiMlcd h*^ tlio Apoi-tle IVler. dust as the Jewish 
CdTiiiiiunily in Rome luid its ]il,'ices of assenildy in 
the syn!i}.’o}.(Ufs, tind it-s places ot hui lal in th(‘ 
Jiiwish <'(Miiet(‘nes, so tlie Cliustian community in 
Roim^ iiad, even from the end of llu' 1st cent., its 
places foi III uiei(;ji,l meetings called erc/esim (ioniett- 
tictroi htitli, and coninion ecni('t(‘rios wliich w'ere 
in close connexion with and dependenee upon these 
‘^anle ancient ttfali 'I’lnis, we know tliat the very 
aiuMont cemetery of Triscilla, the oldest in subter- 
laneini Rome, situated on the Via Sahiria Muova, 
was d(*penderit n[>on and connectef* with the lUuli 
in memory of Tudeiis in the ‘ Vie.o Patricio,’ and 
A\itli tlio.s(‘of A(]Uilaand Pri.scilla on the Aventine, 
ti!~ lias hei ri sliow n l»y R- dts Rossi. And, just as 
tlie primitive tituli liad their orierin in the houses 
of rich (Miiistian jiatricians who jilaced at the 
dispositi of the faithful, for their meetiuj^s, one or 
more halts in theii jialaces, so the fust I'ubirnla 
and <:alleri(!s of the cataeomhs were excavated 
heneath tin' suliurhan farms oi some of the faithful, 
w ho placed at tlu“ disposal of their brethren in 
the faitli the aica aliove and hehnv ground of tlunr 
country jmiperties. Thus, from the veiy first, the 
Chiistian cemeteries were saleppiarded under the 
]>rol.ection of juival.c ])ossessioii. 'I’liat this W'as tlie 
origin of the eemeter_> (‘xeavations is clearly j»roved 
hy the v(My names of the Roman cemeteries, which 
almost always have a donhle denoinination - the 
first consisting of th(‘ jiersonal name of the ancient 
possessor ol tlie projiert.y in Avliieh (he cemetery 
was exca\at(‘d, the second of l-lie name of the 
martyrs w ho, in the eentui ics wlimi peace prevailed, 
went held in es]>ecial reverene(‘ tlu're, c.tj. ‘ ca3rne- 
terium Pnetextati ad S. Januariuin,’ ‘ comietcrium 
Poiitianiad SS, Ahdon et Sennen,’ ‘ eauneteriiun 
Domitilliu ad SS, N«'reum et vVehillenm,’ etc. 

The excavation of tlie first nuclei of the Homan 
catacombs must have been very restricted, and .so 
it remained throughout tlie whole of tJie 1st and 
2nd cents. ; the great system of cemetery excava¬ 


tion w Inch W'e see to day l»( longs almost exclusively 
to the 4tli cent., and tlie n'^ioiis belonging to tlie 
1 st and 2nd cents, arc lare. 

At the bi'giiiiiing ot the .‘hd ei'iit , owing to the 
extiaoidinaiy increase in I he ninnlx'r ot the < lin-,- 
tians, (he eeimiteries underwent a eorres|ioridiiti;ly 
wide extension. It was pieeisidy on this account 
tliat the catacombs were eonsidi.'red hy t he Itoiiian 
antlioiilies to be the eolleetive jnopi'ily of the 
ciirjtm/i Chrtalnrrinniiii, that is, ot the ('lirislian 
society; and this exjxised tlu' cataeomhs directly 
to temporary conliseatious hy Ihe InipiTial goveni- 
nuint. Thi.s is the heioie ju'iiod, so to sj»eak, in 
the history of the Roman eataeonibs. Diiiiug the 
storm and eontinous succession of the tenilde 
perseeuf-ious of the liid cent., the Oliristian eeme 
tcries w'<‘re twice confiscated, namely, during the 
[lerseeution oi Valeiian in the year ‘JfiS, and during 
that of Diocletian in the >ear 30J, Of this 
<lang<*rons period in the liist.ory of our ceiiiefeiies 
the echoes and tra<*es remain in the excavations 
themselves, as wudi as in tlie inscriptions in tlie 
eataeomhs. At that time, and iiartieularl} in the 
second half of the 3rd cent,, seciet and ludden 
entramais were opiuied ; and de Rossi was able to 
vtTify the exislenc<‘ in the cemetery of (!alli\tus 
ol a luysteriou*^ stairway, cut short and hanging 
Hsitweie in mid-air, which must have been eoii- 
strneted foi the purpose of escape from danger in 
times of perseenhon and of (onfiseat ion of t he 
cemeteries. Puithei, the Christian e]iigjai)hy of 
tlie 3rd cent, rellecis the very dillieiilt conditions 
in which the society ol the Jaithliil found itsrll, 
for tills epigraphy is more than ever bound hy the 
restrictions of the tiirntti ihsnjtlina [q.v.), vvlinli 
nweals itself in an involved and enigmatic s_>m- 
liolism which eseafied tlic attention of the profane 
The great persecution of Diocletian, which wji" 
the longest, th(‘ most sanguinary, and the most 
teirihle of all, for ever ended the cruel stniggh' 
which for three centuries ('hristianity, with the 
w«*,apons of Ininiility ami with the moral and 
religious force ol its new’ principles, liad (‘arried on 
against a deerefiit and corrupt paganism, (^)ii- 
staiitiiie, after his victory over Miixeiitius al. the 
Milvian bridge, proclaimed at Milan (A.I>. 313), 
togiMher with his colleague Licinius, the edict 
which granted a iiual peace to the Church. Cdiris- 
tiamty trium]»hed, and its shout of victory found a 
faithful echo even in the obscure caves ol the 
Homan eataeoniks. In the 4th cent,, the excavation 
of eenieteries e.\tended in a marvellous way, and 
subterranean architecture attained an imposing 
m.iguilieenee of form and iif style previously 
uiiknow'n, bo that, even in its external loims, 
ealaeomh excavation demonstrates the security, 
tramiuillity, and jieace which ehariieterized that 
happy century in the histoiy of (’hnst lainty. 

The eenielei i»*.s above ground, or xnh i/irn, vvliudi 
)iad been formed in modi^st projiorllon.s even 
from the time of the p<'rsecutioTis, wiae greatly 
developed in the Constantiniaii and post-tkmstaii- 
tinian periods; they were emhellished with 
fia.silicas, cells, exedrte, and ])ortieoes, while, with 
this increase and spread of sejiult.nre above ground, 
subterranean burial pro]K)rtionately deeieuseil. 
The most important and charaetenslic ])eriod is 
that of the second half of the 4th cent,, and in this 
period stands out the grand ligiireof I’ope Daniasns. 
During the persecution of Diocletian some historical 
ciypts laid been concealed by the Christians in 
order to pieserve them from the fury of the pagans. 
J*ope Damasus, in the turbulent jieriod of the 
schism of Ursinus, had made a vow that, if he 
were able to bring hack the (dergy to tlie wished- 
for unity, he would restore and adorn the crypts 
of the martyrs. After his triumph in that difficult 
crisis, Damasus kept his promise. He found again 
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the crypts which were hidden l)erieath the rnhhish ; 
he cionstrucled new entrances, widf*r and more 
conitnudiuus, to fanlitatc the jikmis j)il;xiima’ aceess 
to the venerated toniha ; and he opcnxed lurr.rnttria 
to f^ive lij^ht and air to the c rypts, wliich he also 
enlar; 4 ^ed and tnnhellislnid, piacin; 4 ^ there inscriptions, 
fertile most ])ait in metrical lorm, in which he 
related tin* circumstance's of the martyrdom oi tlie 
saints, and at times jcferred (lO the works which 
he himself had executed. These ejiij^iiijihs he 
caused t-o he en;;rave,(l in honour of the maitvfs, in 
a spcicial foi III of calIi;,o'aphy known to archaioloyists 
as ‘ 1 >;uiiasan,’ or ‘ h'ilocalan,’ hecatise it was 
invc'iiled hy Damasus's friemd, Fiirius Dionysius 
Kilo('.Lhis. Many were the woiks carncMl out h\ 
Damasus in tlic' crypts of the Itomaii catacomhs, 
and these wc'ie conlinued and hrouj^ht to a con¬ 
clusion hy his imnu'diate suc.eessor, Siric'ins. 

'I’hesii works of rc'st.oration and emliellishment 
excited a lively desire anionjjc (Ihristians to have 
theii tomhs within or near (he veneraled crypts. 
In this way theie aro.se tlu' so-called rr/ro-simr/os, 
that is, ie}j:ions or palli'iies in the cemeteries, 
exeavatc'd lU'ar the histoiical cryytts, and in which 
the* lail.hful strove to cditain sc'pullure, in order to 
he iiuitcu ially as near as jiossihhi t.o the tomUs of 
themaityrs. The* aidoiir with which this endeavour 
was ]uo.sc(!uted caused the' j^iave-diyifiers to take 
advaiita;j;^e of it for the yuirpose C)f y^ain ; and, at 
the end of the 4th cent, and at the heyjfinninyy of 
the nth, the huyincj and scdliiifj: of suhterranc'an 
sepulchres nMiiained the almost exclusive piivilej^e 
of i]\o f(KmJtt'ff, w'lio at tiinc's sold the flc'pulcliies 
near tlie tombs of the martyrs at a very high 
price. 

(auuetc'ry exeavatioTiH linally ceascMl in the first 
hall ol the."dll <*erit., and tlienceforwaid burial took 
place in eemeteries Joriued ,s'nb dim over the 
catacMuiihs until the middle of the 6th <*ent., when, 
these eoim‘,l,ei les being abandoned and the funeral 
pMJscriptions of the Laws of the XII 'J'ahles foi- 
gotlen, centres lor burial began to he fornie.d 
within tlie city. 1’hus, after tlie catacombs had 
been used foi a,bout four eiuituries as cemeteries, 
they hecaim* exclusively saricfiiaries of the martyrs, 
ami cons'Mimuil ly (.Ik* goal ol devout j>ilgriniage.s. 
'Pile pilgrims came Irom all jiarts of the itonian 
Avorld, and es])e(',ially from ( he northern regions of 
Europe; and in the, so-tialled Itineraries of the 
Pilgrims w'e have viviil and very eloquent evidence 
of these eontimied visits, which wi-nt on from the 
6 tli to the 9th century. 'Phesi* valuable guides to 
the historic sanctuaries of the luuitau catacombs 
constitute the fundamental doeumeuts for the 
reconstruction of the ((i])<)gra]ihy of subterranean 
Rome ; they Aviire compiled in the 7th and 8th ceri- 
turie.s by pi’ie.sts of the Roman Cliineh, for the use 
of the pilgrims Avho came lo Ihuiie, and not hy the 
pilgrims tlieiiiselves, as the present Avriter has 
recently demonstrated {Numm BnUetfino dCarcheo- 
logia eristiarat, 1909, fi. 7911'.). During this period 
many Doyies set themselve.s to adorn the historic 
tombs Avith painting.s ami other ornairients, and to 
renair them; ami we si ill .see the traces of their 
laliotirs, and sonietinies w'e have a record of them 
ill the hiograjihies of rojicsin the Liber Pontijienlis. 

We thus reach the 9th cent., with Avhieh 
Inrmiiiates this linst long period in the liistory of 
the eataconiliH. Continual invasions and raids, 
("^yteeially those of the Lombards, in tlie Roman 
(\'uu]tagna iiad rendereii them insecure and too 
much exposed to damage and ruin. The I’ope.s, 
ill this state of things, saw' themselves constrained, 
however uiiAvillingly, to remove the bodies of the 
martyrs from the eataeomhs, and to place them in 
security in the churches and basilicas of the city. 
'Pirns commenced the period of translation, and 
the translations AA’ere carried out in the case of a 


great number of the martyrs by Popes l^aul I., 
Stejihen III., Paschal I. in the beginning of the 
9th century, and finally Leo IV. in the middle of 
the 9th century. With the translations of this 
last pope,, the eataeomhs were almo.st totally de- 
priA'ed of their most precious treasures ; and, on 
this aeeount, visits to the suhuiban sanctuaries 
gradually ceased, their chief object having come 
t.o an end. 'Plie crypts gradually came to he 
abandoned, and the earth, jiri'eipitate.d doAvn tlie 
stall ways and the hieernaria, slowly filled up the 
crypts and subterranean galhuies, Avhie.h thus dis- 
ajipeared and beiwimc hidden in the course of 
ceiiturie.s. The oblivion into which these sanctu¬ 
aries hud fallen liindered a right knoAvlcdge ol the 
tojwjgrajdiy of the Roman catacombs, and the 
names of imlivitlual cemeteries were confused and 
identified w’ltli those of contiguous eemeterie.s. In 
this Avay, in the course of the 10th and 11th 
centuries, the Roman tiatacomhs were forgotten 
hy every one. 'Pliere remained only here and 
theie ill the Roman Campagna a fcAV names w hich 
vaguely recalled the great historic memories of the 
Tiiomiments and of tlie martyrs of the primitive 
Chill cli. 

From the 10th and 11th centuries doAvm to the 
fiisl. half of the ITith the Roman catacombs lay 
neglected and forgotten. It is with this century 
that the daw'n of a ncAv period begins. 'Phe first 
visitors to the subterranean cemeteries Avere the 
.Minor Friars, who, hetw'een the years 14911 and 
1482, examined a region of the comet cry of 
Callixtus, on the Appian Way. Only one date is 
anterior to this jieriod, namely, that of 1492, con¬ 
nected with the name of Johannes Ijonck. In 
147r) the members of the Roman Academy, Avith 
the celebrated humanist, Pomponio Leto, at their 
Jiead, went through some regions of the eemeteries 
of ('allixt-uH, Pnetextus, Priscilla, and SS. I’etei 
and Marcellinus, not for the purpose of a pious and 
religious examination, hut out of mere seiontific 
and literary curiosity. 'Phe visits of the Roman 
Academy remained fruitless of scientilie results, 
and found no echo among eonf t'mporaries. 

At the end of the IGthand heginiiiiig of the J7th 
cent,, Antonio Rosio, who may he regardi'd as the 
leal founder of Christian archaeology, descended 
into the eataeomlis. lie Avent through many of 
the Roman ceimderies, and diligently studied, Avith 
adequate scientific criteria, their liisturieal records, 
coiinei'ting tlie notices of the Acts oj" the DTarlgrs 
W'ith the topography of the cemeteries. The, fruit 
of Ills immensi' labours appeared in a iiosthuiiious 
work entitled Uonui Sotterranen (Jristiitna (Rome, 
1632). IJosio died in the year 1629 ; hut even from 
the beginning of the 17th cent, a mischievous 
tendency turned aside those who studied (9iristian 
archaeology from the system of topograjihical re¬ 
search HO iiapjiily instituted by Bosio. At tliaf, 
time began the search for the bodies of the martyr.s, 
based iifion criteria scientifically false ; and the 
catacombs Avere compelled to undergo a dejdorahle, 
how'ever pious, sack. In this work of anxious and 
feverish search for tlie bodies of the saints, the 
canon Mar<*antonio IJoldetti distinguished himself. 
IJf! had in lii.s po.ssession a very trea.sure oi cemetery 
monuments, and during the space, of forty years he 
examined numerous regions of the catacombs which 
uj) till then had remained intact. In liis work 
entilled Osscrvnzioni sojora i sarri riimtcri dm 
Sunti Martirij ed antichi cristiani (Rome, 1720), 
he gatliereil together, Avitliout any seienl,ific order, 
a great iminher of records, Avithout troubling him¬ 
self Avith aught save the distinctive signs and the 
recognition of the bodies of the martyrs. Thi/ 
fal.se tendency threw discredit ujum the study of 
the Roman catacombs, while Protestantism derided 
the search for relics, and Montfaucon wrote a 
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pamphlet to demonstrate tlie small number of 
martyrs heloii/i^in;^ to the oatJKioni bs of Koine. The 
ISth cent, marks the most deplorable j»eriod in the 
history of the Konuin catacombs; they were 
])lun(l(!red of their most noteworthy treasures, the 
:nscri]itions were dispersed, the loculi were violated, 
and the iiaintin^s ^^ere renuived. 

With t he commencement of the 19th cent, anew 
leriod ojicned in the study of Christian archa^o- 
ogy. The names of Adami, Kaoul-Kochette, and 
Settele, with the learned compositions oi which 
they were the autliors, mark this notable revival. 
The huirncd .lesmt, Tatlre (liuseppe Matclii, ji^ave 
adelmiti' impulse to tliis study, and piibiislicd in 
lS-1-1 his important work on t-lic Monumenti dclh, 
arti crisiumc prniiifinc Hc/hr 'turf ropoh del rrifttion- 
efu-rno. Marcln li!i]t))ily ai rived at some dnla for a 
.seieiititic syslcm, and he had the {Treat merit of 
bein<T the niastei ol (iiovjirini I’nttista de Kossi, the 
icstorer (>f t he science of Chiistian aich;colo'T_\. 
'The yoiin^T discij>le at. once peiceived the iniport- 
anci'of Cbrisfian epi{.';;i}ipliy and topography. Ol 
the tormei he laid do\Mi the eliicl canons and tin* 
luridamental laws, and, with r«*sp(‘ct to the lat.ter, 
he showed lor I,he liist time I he {Treat importance 
ol the // ntrrifnr,^ ol Vd<f>'nvs. lie created, from 
its f<»un<latu>ns, the science ol ccnuMciy lojiojrrajdiy, 
which he based upon sidid an<l unshakable criteria, 
so that dm injr bis lonsr ilie career be was able 

to lind a{Tain many ol tlie liisbiiical crypts of the 
cata(*oml»s. I><* Ihissi pnblislicd thicc volumes of tin* 
K>tom Ilomti Soil (’.1'7'nurn (1S(14, J.SliT, 1S77). Aftei 
Ills dealli, study and icst*aich w'cie continuevl liy a 
nnmerons band of sludenls, amoii'T whom the names 
of liis disciples consta,ntly bold the lirst plaiiC, ami 
who constituted the hist and true Itonian school of 
Christian arclneolony. Tliese men were w orthycon- 
tiniiatois of the woik ot tlie <Tieal master; and we 
niiiy record, as al.iibuteot sinceie praise, the names 
of Henry Stevenson, Mai iano Armellini, and Oiazio 
Maiucchi : the lust two weie very soon lernoved 
by death, and to the tliiid has now been ileservedly 
assijrned bv the Commissnui ot S;icre<l Arclueolojry 
the compilation ol some volumes of the Aiioiut 
Jlomn Soi/rrr(inr,(i, a work viliich has for its pur¬ 
pose the laosecution ol that alieady be{Tun in so 
iiiasteily a way by de Kossi (1st fuse 1909). 

The Koman catacombs occu]»y a loiifr zone of the 
iireadth of three miles around the city of Kornc, 
staiting from the vialls of Aureliaii. They hail 
their primitive entrances upon t-he margin of tlie 
great (ronsular roads, or near tlu' small cros.s-ways 
which led oil' from the {inneipal roads. These 
entrances were construct,eii in tin; full light of day, 
which piwes that the Christians possessed ceme¬ 
teries (Tf/uo jin'r from the first centuries of 
Christianity. AVe have a line e.xample of this in 
the Tnonumental ingress to the cemetery of 
Domitilla, which opens on a cross-way of the 
Via Ardeatina. Tlie excavation of a Christian 
cemetery was begun with a stairw’^ay which de¬ 
scended Iroiii the surface of the ground ; directly 
it reached the level ol the granular tufa, the first 
galhiiy, wdth its cu/urula, w'as exc.avat,ed at its 
foot. Thus the eometerie.s arose from very limited 
fyj/pogea of a domestic charac.ter, with stairw'ays ; 
and, later on, by the enlargement of the excava¬ 
tions, they joined one another, thus forming the 
immense labyrinth of the Koman eataeombs. The 
opinion is consequently false wdiic.li bolds that tlie 
catai’omiis arose from ancient areuaria abandoned 
by the pagans. 

'I'he cemetery galleries were excavated, as has 
been said, almost exclusively in the granular tufa, 
and have a w idth of between 75 centimetres and 
one metre. To right and left, loculi were ex¬ 
cavated in the walls, and these were sometimes 
closed by marlde slabs or by tiles, and were capable 


of containing one or more bodies ; the arrosolia, 
on the other band, were lormed by a tomb called 
solium, ov&T which an arch v\as turned, whence tiie 
name arcosolium. Here and there to right and 
lett openeil cuhiculn, or family-chambers, which 
were sometimes adorned with ]>ainl ings and marble, 
and funnshed with litniuifiria. J'^urthcr, in the 
pavement, ol the galleru's tombs weu; made, known 
by the name ol Jorniir, and tliesti weie covered 
with gieat slabs of marble with insciiptions. 

Tlu‘ must ]iiecious monuments ot t he Koman 
catacombs, with tlu* e\ci*](tion of tlu* tombs of the 
martyrs, arc the inscnplions and jiamtings, v\hi<*h 
coii.'^titnte a moiinmcutal tieasury ot the* [inmitive 
Koman ('hnreh. Clmstian epigiaphy hsul its rise 
as eaily as Mu* 1st cent. A.D., and at. iirsl was ver> 
simple and laconic in form ; the ]irimitive formula’ 
ol acclamation ami of invoc:i,tu)n reduced llumi- 
selv'es to short and alleetioiiale salutations, ‘ pax,’ 
‘ jiax tibi,’ vvliieb later on became more complex-- 
‘]»ax tibi cum sanctis,’ ‘vivas, vivas (*um tins,’ and 
Mu* well-knowm salutation, ‘ in pace,’ eti*., w liieli 
be(*ame very frequent, esjteeially alter lAic begin¬ 
ning of the 3rd cent., and continued tlirou{.’lKmt 
tlu* 4th ami 5th een( lines. The primitive insciij*- 
tions are g-enerally distinguished by the beautitiil 
loim ot tlie cbaiacter employeii, by the sobiiety 
ol I heir woiding, by the n.st* of tlu* most ancient 
symbols, as, tor example, an anchor (the sign of 
luipt* m Clirisl), and t lu* sign ot tlie (‘ross, and by 
the large sizeol the marble slabs wiiicli shut, in tlu* 
Loculi, and whieb, in the rc'gioiis b(*longing to the 
1 st and 2n<l cents., are very large iiidi'cil. (Jliris- 
tian epigiaidiy was developed and transformed in 
the 3rd cent., during wliicli the sad conditions ot 
the times nulm!t*d the (diristians to restri(‘t the 
language oi the <*emetery inscrijitions within the 
most iigoions limit ol the armui disnpUnn. 
During this eentuiy Chri.stian symbolism attained 
its most hdty ex]>r(*ssion hot h in loi m and in ])hra.s<*- 
ology. 'Phe dove liguies tlu* soul of the fiiithlul 
who longs for t he licatitudf' of Paradise, and holds 
in its beak an oliv'e hranrli, whiidi is the symbol 
of peace. The palm branch and the crown recall 
to one’s thought t.he victories over human iiassioii 
obtained linnng life, and t-lu* leward resi'iwed toi 
the taithful in heaven. The mysterious symbol 
ol the lish, represented by the (»i. word IXBTIiJ 
taken in an acrostic sense, expresses the eorieep- 
tum ; ‘ Jesus (-hri.st., the Son ol (lod, the Saviour’ 
{'It/o-oGj X/<i(rr6s, BeoO Ti(is, XturT/p). Kre.'ul, marked 
with the cross, and a basket, aie Kn(*,hiii istic 
symbols. In the phrases ‘ {lercepit,’ ‘ aeet*pit 
(graliain),’ allusion is nuwte to baptism and to 
chrism. With the beginning of the 4tb cent, ami 
w'iMi the ‘ jieace of Const,aritine,’ (Christian epi¬ 
graphy appears in a trinmjihal dress. The mono¬ 
gram %, at tirst employed as a compendium 
srripturm, came to lx* engraved as a triuni}»hal 
sign in Christian inscri[»tions, wdiieh became longer 
ami more lloMery. Eulogistic formula*, pe7haj>s 
not always merited, w'cre ast*,ril»;d to the dead, 
such as ‘ totius Ixmitatis,’ ‘ totiiis iiinoeentiae.’ In 
the meantime insciiptions with consular dates, 
which in the first three centuries were rare, giew 
more frequ(*nt; these form a class of e]>igra[»hs 
very valuable for tlu; study of cemetery chronology, 
and de Ko.ssi used them in a inasterly w^ay in his 
study and Tcstoratioii of the Imjierial/>i.s*(i. 

In the second half of the 4th cent, the great 
hist<»ri(*-al inscrijitions of Popes Damasus and 
SiriciuH ajipear, of which we have sjxikcii above. 
In the 5th cent., cemetery ejiigrajihy cea.s(*s; but, 
on the other hand, the inscrijitions of the eemeterie.s 
above ground grow frequent, and these are dis¬ 
tinguished from the others by the prolixity of their 
wording, by their more decayed style of palaeo¬ 
graphy, and, above all, by the form and dimension? 
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of tlu' slabs. Ill liii'sf cf'inct*'! ii‘^ .jlnvc f^r<»uncl, 
iii«>rc<)v<‘i, (’hnsl i:iii sfnlj>tin»‘ iiirtk*''- sliow. Mini 
Mils js (‘liiolly 1 <-(i 1)\ s n («)|>hfi;ri ol iiiarhh*. 

Sarcopliii;::! are not (■oinmon in I In* ^lalleiies jithI 
sii])t,(irrai)e;u) oyjit.H, llimi'li lliey aie lound .-it 
times m Mu* jiriniitiM' h , a> in that of Af'i/ii 

(rlafinmirf, \\\ I'ri"'ilia, and in (iilit. called VeaiiftnJti 
flei Fhn-n in MuinMjJa. IJiit tliaso eiumol possibly 
he reyanled a^ Mhri-tian saieoplia^i, since there 
are iepicsmlfU iijtoii them s(‘(>nes tioni the cosniic 
and mat me eycli', oniamenl-al lij'iire.s and repie- 
s(*nf a (mil'' of the \iiit,}i;_M‘ and (if country ami 
la^toial lile- typi's, in a v.oid, winch the (Miri*'! lans 
i.mI le.'iimvl 111 the woi hshops from t 1 k‘ pa'jans, and 
ol whali (hey look can* to scl(‘et those scene-, 
whicli did not olh'iid t In; ]iriuci]il<;s ol their faith or 
ot < 'III h i lati nioials. 'Frue ( diristian sarcophagi aie 
met Willi only in the Tird and 4th centuiies. 

t'lirisl ian art from tin* 4th l.iilhelith cent is vciry 
nidi*. Upon I he saivophajj:;! appear sc(*nes referrine- 
to facts in tin* (>'!' and NT, and thcs«> are, nnn (;or less, 
always repeat/ed in the same way on this class of 
nK)niinn*nts 'I'he conditions of ('liristiaii painting 
an* mmdi the sanns In tin* 1st, and Ifrd cents, it 
contents il-<*lf ioi tin* most part with indiircnmt 
a,ml oinani(*ntal sulije(*t,s, diawn troni eonttMiijMirary 
eliissic ail, 1,0 whn h il < los<*ly ajipioaelies in tin* 
e.\(iuisile lieanty ol it,s arlistn execution; .such, 
for e.Na.niple, are l,he )tainlmeson tin* vault of the 
vi'slilmle of tin* Flavii in Domitilla,, and the paint¬ 
ings in the ehamliers of tin* ciyjds of Lucina in 
U.illixtus At 1,ln* same tinn*. we have, evim fiom 
the 1st ami limi (!(*nt,s., jaimliims with .subjects ami 
Hymhols w Inch ait* leally Uhi istian, as, ioi instaiici;, 
llie very ancient Ma,<loniia in the eemelciy of 
Ihiscilla. Mie .s(*ene ol i)a,iiiel among the lions in 
tin* vestihule ot the l''hivii, and (In* Phicliaristic 
.symhols and tin* tigiire ol (In* Mood Shepln*id in 
tin* ciypt of Uticimi. The gpcal development of 
(’’linstian painting took jilaet* in the Hnl and 4th 
eeiitniK's 'J’lie paintings of this age, e,s]>eeially 
(,lnis(* winch adorn t he nrvoftalia and the eryfits, an* 
formed neeordiiig to t,he funi'iary eone(*j»t,ions of 
the so-called onhi rommen(hiii<)r)is oviniai\ that- is, 
the i»ia\'ei.s which the jniest ]irommne(‘d hy the 
h(*d ot the d\ini.; one, in eomineTiding his soul to 
< !od. 4'hese wonderful jira vers of tin* most ancient 
Ijoiuan liturgy aie aeeuiai<‘ly ielh*e.t,ed in the 
arra,ngenn*n1 ol the scenes depnded on the liin«*lle 
ami on t.lie vanll of t he at < leolinm. The prayis 
exjiress (In* tlioiighl ol (he lihciation of the soul of 
the dead, just as Immc was delivenjd from the 
hand of Ids fathei .Alnahani, Daniel fioni the 
lions’ d(;n, and (he 'Three (Mdldion from the fiery 
furnace; and, in fa,et, we see in (he painting.s of 
tin* an'osoha tin* scene ol tin* Three <_'hildr(*n in 
the fiirmiee, that ol I,saa,c, ami lha,t of l)a.niel. 
A\dtli tin* e.essrition of eemctiirv sepulture this lirs( 
jieriod of ('hnstiaii art conics |,o an end, and it is 
fidlow’cd hy Mint etia,racleri/ed hy paintings in the 
iJyzaiitine styl(*, executed h> the I'ojies in (he 
histoiiea] cry pi,s from the 51 h to tin* 9tli eentury^ 

Tt will ]»(* useful a,t this |ioint to make a veiy 
hn{‘f r(*f('reiiee to t liese hist oi n*al crypts I>y his¬ 
torical cryjits a,ieto he iimlers1,ood chamlmrs wlieii* 
niaityrs, liistorica,lly known (,o us, w'ere Inirieil ; 
lord IS (*ertain that, great imiidu'rsof other iiiartyis 
weT('huri<*d in t.lie Itoinati ea.taeonihs, eitlier alont* 
Ol in jnihjaiulri^ i.o. tonihs lor .several bodies, of 
V honi it may he said, to(*niploy a (!liristian phrase*, 
Mpioiuiii Tiomina Dens scit,’ ami Io these* Dama.sus < 
at 1inn*s niak(*s allusion in his inse*riptioiis. In 
thenr oiigin the tornhs of the marlyrs were in 
«im]de riihirufa, or in the galleries which, as we 
have said ahovt;. w(;re altered, enibelli.slieel, and 
enlarged from tin; 4tli ce*nt, onwards; to this 
period the Hyzanline }»ainting8 belong, as w*e have 
already remaikcd 


Fioni the* time when the exjdoration of the 
Konmii cafnetomhs eoiniiieneed until the ndihlle of 
Mn* Miili ccnl., >.r during tIn* spm e* f>f almost tlin'c 
<<*ntiiin*s, only thic'c hislorical crypts wcu* found, 
llosio, in Itilh, discoveieii tin* histoiica,! crv])t of 
SS. ,\helon and Seniieii in the cemet,<‘iy of I’oiiti- 
;iiius, on the Vui Fortueiisi.-'; in 17-U. Ifoldetti 
dis<*ovcreil lluit ol SS. J''ebx andAdauclus m tin* 
(*<*nn*t'‘r> of <'ommodilla, near t.lie* Via (I'-tn'iisi*. ; 
and in IS45, .Mare hi discoveie*d that oi SS. Fiodm 
and llyacinthiis in the cenictery of St. Hermes, on 
tin* A^ia Salaria Veechia. '^Tlie attempt was dis- 
eouiaging ; one idsttiric.al <‘ryj)t j)e*r ei'iitury, and 
what IS more*, all diseovere*d by mere* chance. 

De Kossi addressed himself, hy iiu*ans of n. sure 
sy.stem. to tin* aiduous woi k ol disiovering tin* 
hi.stoneal e;rv]it,s in tlie lahyrinths oJ Lhe^ eemeteiries, 
making use. in the hist ]>laee, of tin* Jfinnranrs of 
the Pihfrinis^ ami then ol t.ln* data allorded hy the 
iiionuments, as we sliall iiow'sliow. He* .se;arche*ei 
lho.se jiarts of the cemeleries wdn*re re*mains of 
eonslrm*tions wa'ie visible*, or vvlieie tlw're we-re 
heaps of rubhisji which had been jireetipitated from 
above*, for tbe,se iudical(*d the ))re‘seiicti of some 
not,able inonume*nt. It was in this way that he 
diseovei<*tl the* e(*un*tery basilica,of SS. NVreus and 
Achi)l<‘us on Mn* Via Ardealina, Another very 
imp<irl.a.nt indieation e'onsist,<*d in a iiiimhe'r, more 
or Ie*ss large, of hnmivaria arranged m se*nes ; for 
thi.s was evide'iiee that t.liat legnni had l»*en 
esfiecially illuniimileei in order to lemlei it acce-s- 
sihh* to the* jtilgrims, and was Mnis an indieation of 
the »*.\is(<‘ne«‘ of an histoncal e;rypt. 'J'hi.s, in fact, 
he nn*( W'ltii in the liisfoiical grouji of Mn* tombs 
ol (In* l'o}»es and ol St. Me‘eiba iii the eenn‘tery of 
(Ullixlus. Aned.he*! decisive indieation was found 
in (he* ‘ Daniasan ’ in.s(;ri]>ti()ns xvhieli w’(‘re ])hn'ed 
by Fope* Damasiis in t he historical (‘rypts. J^'inally. 
tin* pi<*s<*n<*e‘of by/antine jaiintings indicated tliai 
a, ciypt had bee‘Ti visited and lre*quenteil during tin- 
period in which oidinary .sejailliiie* (.here* h,id 
ceased, by this happy method of divination, dc 
bo.ssi was aide to make numerous important dis- 
ce>verie.s in the* Koman eatae'onibs, leaving as an 
inln*ritaiice* to his su(*e(*ssors in these studies a w ide 
held of seieiitilie re'seareh. 

We conclude this gemeral e*xpo.sit,ion of the 
hisloryami nnmunn*Mt,s of the Koman eataeomhs 
h^ e\jues.sing the fe;rvent hoja* that tin* subter¬ 
ranean city of the ma,r(yrs w'ill .soon he able to 
lia.il tin* day in wlii« ii all its monuments will (*,onie 
to light; they will thus constitute in then ejiitin'ty 
tin* giandest etdh'ction wliieli it is possilde t,o desire 
of the juiniilive. monuments of (^-liristinnityJ 
F W lute by far tbt iiio*<t iiii])nrLaiiT aiirl ibe known 

cat;n*<)iii)i*< arc in or iieui Itoinc, Dit rc aic a < onsidcr.'ililf nuinlicr 
ol •>l^ll•|^, onh in iKtlv, bill also iti pi (Alc\.,iM<lr> j), 
Nffrltcrn Afima (Arcli-Z'im), Sicilv (.SviaciiHc, I'alcrino, (ini''ia 
<ii e'.iinii, I'l iriireipani, ti«ar <iirm*iiLi), Malta (Ablia*r, 
Tal lin Itni), Mi |os (iicar Tr\ pit,i, in the vullrv of Kciiuu), Ijowcr 
lf,al\ (Sorrento, Altii'alda, (.,'iinitilc, Sessa, NapIcH (a I.ir;;c mitii- 
hcr, ot wlncli (},.• clin-f an Ihoyc of SS. Ocim.iro, Gandioso, and 
Severn], (’.isicllauiarc (tlie eulaeoinhof VenoHa in A]niliu is most, 
prob:dil\ of .lexMsIi oiii^inj). (’.eiitral fBu/./.ano, I'airanicu, 

I alaeonib of SL Viltoiinn m*ar Aipiila, Monte Leone, Itolhcna, 
(’hni.si, ('aere, Nepi, Snt 11 , Snrnno Nova, Viti'rbo, VuV*j_cat,aconib 
of St Kuti/ioneai Son,ino.Uij!:nano),withwhiebiiniRt,.i^ reekoned 
siicfi sutmrlian eat.i,eoiidis as thoae at Albano, Neiui, Velletn, 
(Jabn, anil liaecano North of the Alps tiu ie are no e^itaeonilia, 
jtrojM rl\ Hpeakiiijf (lor a full 1 ib 1, ot calucoiidiH, with coiisideralde 
desi'i]}>tioii a id unuiidant referenees to tlie literature heanoiron 
them, .see N Muller in X SIM-Sl.'t, S4S SoO, S.V.'-Si;i, Hii.Oa- 

S«(,l>). Mum of thecxtra-ItftlmricataisnnhH areot relativeh earlv 
date, tliongti the\ were formed latei (liaii tfiose in or near l{ontr*. 
Tfie oldest portions ot t.ho cataeomh of St. Maria di (lesu, near 
Siraeiise, probably ifafe from tlie Itrd rent , wlnle (Jial of s^. 
e:it>\ aniii, near the same city, may he as early ub The caia- 

coiiihot Tr^ pill, in Melos, dal,e*H from the 4Ui cesit.. and tliose 
in Malta mainly from the 4th and fitii centuries 
It, inuv periiaps he worth notinpf that the* Bo-called cataconihH 
of Pans are not catacoiiihK in the real sense of the word They 
were ortgmallv inere*ly the subterranean quarriOB from winch 
limldiiig material for the city was olitamed ; and it was not 
until 1787 that the* were used as re(*eptacleM for bones hrmifirhl 
from old cemetericH.—Lonis II. Grav.J 
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CATECHISMS (Koniaii Catliolic, 
Ka^lciii ('hiirclif»s). —The words ‘ caterliism ’ arnl 
‘ (•.•iti'oliizc ’ are dinived fioui tlio (Jieek 
n tael il ive of Konjxti-v {hard ‘ down,' rix^lv ‘ KOUiid ’), 
uliiclx iiu aiis ‘ to r»?s()imd,’‘ dm in.’ To ealeeliize 
ineaiis orneially to o;iveoiul iiistnietioii, asdistinot 
fioin insinietiuii tliiou^di the nie<lmm of bookH; 
and as sindi instrucl ion is conunonly j;iven in the 
form of (jiiostnms and answx-r.s, 1 lu* word isespeeixilly 
us(‘d in the sense ot systtmiatie (juestiomnj'. 'I'lie 
ecclesiasl ical use oi tin* \\oidH is very early ainl <*.on- 
tiniious, hnl they ai(' also oltcii iis<‘(l of (jiu'stioninfr 
of any kind. In its eeelesiastieal application, the 
word * caleehisin ' is u.se<l in tw’o principa] .senses : 
( 1 ) of a .sysleni ot or.al iiistinction—a rnethoil of 
leachinj^; (li) txi the conliMits ot the in.stiuetion, 
••'.pecially of a doeunicnt, generally liraivn up in 
the form of <iuestions and answers, eitiier for the 
euidjmei of lln‘ tea.elu‘i, or to he h'arnt hy heart 
hy the leaineis thenisehes. 

I. Methods of teachinf^.—In the very early days 
(if (’liiislianil V many persons must have been 
admitted to hajitisiu afl.*‘i a ver^'y slant imstrueturn 
and (‘xaniination in Chiistian (hietriiie. I»ut it eaii 
hardly he siipjmsed that any one can at aTi,> time 
ha>e h(*en ailinitted into the (Miiiieh without .some 
SOI t. of profesMxni ot laith, ami this would imply 
some |lre^'lous msLnietion. It is also quit<* elear 
t hat al a very early perioil this instruction Ixeexinie 
,s\>.l,eina/lie and tliorouRli. Its siihstanee can he 
gathered only indiieetl^'; for all the doeiiments 
that w(* po-.s(‘ss were written for jiersons who had 
already received oral instiuetion, auxl it is not 
likely that they should deserihe it. The hooks 
of the NT were written, without exception, for 
instrmted and hapti/ed Cliristians, and wtne 
intended for their further edilieatioii in the faith. 
'I’liey everywhme take for granted, hut iialuially 
do not d(‘,s( rih(‘, the earlier oral mstruetion that, all 
their readers had received, rneideiitally, howevmr, 
we can gather a good deal as to its nature ami 
extent. See art. CatkimiUAIK.VATE. 

There are abundant imlnations that thi.s cate- 
(hetieal instruction was systenial leally eondueted 
and gradually dcvelojied during the first three 
eerituri(‘s, though it is not until the 4th cent, that 
we find it fully deserihefl. Some account of it, as 
far as it could he explained to heathen readers, is 
given by tlustin Martyr i. (51). 'I’he import¬ 

ance a.ttfu*hed to it may he gathered from the way 
in winch the CateclieticaJ School at Alexandria, 
the great centre of the mtellcetual life of the 
Church, is spoken of. The hea<l of this school was 


clearly reganled as tilling one ol the most im¬ 
portant othecs in t.Iie Chuteli (Faisid*. ///s’ v. 10, 
Vi. 3, 14, la, ‘JO, 2‘J)- In the 41 h cent we ha\e 
abundant information about the eatia linnuMiiit 
and also sjieeimens of the act,mil insl i uetion gi\eii 
to eateeliumcn.-i. ’rim eatjeeliunmimle w'as recog¬ 
nized asadelinitestatus ; tliosi* who were admitted 
to it w»‘re called ‘audient.es,’ d\f>o(.u/iri'oi, ami tlie_\ 
weic alieady lenaided as in «'i sense Christians, 
though not iis ‘lideles,’ and were xillowod to he 
]n-c,'^cut al the pielimmaiy part ol the Mas.s, the 
dlmve Cufcrhinni’tHit'tan, until after the sermon. 
Men often lemaiiied catechumens for years, and 
sumetimes, as in t-he ease of t he Kmptuor Con- 
staiitirm, until their deathh(‘d, though this wuis 
regarded a.s an abuse. In the imrmal course those 
who were to he baptized on lCa.ster Eve gave in 
their names at the hegiiming- of Lent, and went 
through H final course of inst.iuetion and jinqiara- 
tion, W'hich included the delivery of the Cospels 
and the (-reed, ]»erformed with great sxdemnity. 
'Phe most notable of tin* aidual instnietions that 
aie extant arc the Cafit/tcurs’ of St. Cyril ot 
.lerusalem (A. D. 348), and SL Augustine, dr Cutech. 
llinhhus\ dc Ftdc cl Syivholn, and Scrino ad Cntc- 
fh umcnoH (c. A. I>. 400), Cat echizing was recognized 
as one oi the most important functions of the 
(’hrislian ministry, hut Idmie was no s])(*eial ordei 
of Cateehists; I lie name denoted a function, not 
a class. St. t’.vnli c.y.^ delueied his Cffhihcsc'. 
partly as a <leaeon and {lartly as a priest. Nor, a 
a rule, weic any special places set ajxart for tlm 
juirpo.se of catechizing, though the Couneil in 
Trullo (07) mi'iitions Karrjxovfjdi'caa. 

Ah paganism grailually disajxjieared in Europe, 
and intant hajdi.sm hceanu* more geneial and 
eventually almost universal, the eateclietieal 
system was iieccHsarily imulified. The tlmorj', 
how’over, did not. keep jiaee with the jnaetiee. 'I’lie 
instruetjoTi which was suj)j>osed to he givini before 
hajdism was given atti'r it; hut the hapti.smal 
Ollix'Cs, (‘ven in the Sldi cent., still a.Msume tliat the 
ea.t<*ehumens are adiilt-s. In the course of the 
Mixblle Ages tlie ceremonies wdiich jirceeded bajitism 
w'cre greatly shortened, and finally condensed into 
what lornuMl juael.ieall v a single service, though 
it was still liivided into t^iree j>arts, the Orddfncicndx 
Cnfcchiimcni, the Brnf'dirtm A <juan, ami the Hajitism 
itself, 'riie wonks ■ catechize’ and ‘cate<*hism ’ W'ere 
still applieil to the abbreviated interrogations wdiicli 
formed j»art ol the order of making a catecliumen. 

For iiistaiK'e, Matthew Paria, in tlie yx'ar 12811, hhvs in hiy 
.acMMintof the l>n}U,isni of Prince Eilw.ani, afterwanls Edwnrr! j 
‘Tlie hiahop oflliirlisle (‘atcx-hi/.ed the infant, the Leirale li.iptizetl 
him, the An-tibisliop of (lantci tnirv confirnifii Imn, and hv the 
king's desire the niune of Edwunl was given Jiini ’ As tiic 
aiiHweiH were made on the cluld’.s behalf by the Kponsor.s. the 
word ‘ catechism ' was soineLniiea used as equivalent to Hiionsor- 
shii», and it was a question much (icbat.pd whctijcr ‘ Uio 
catecliisiu’ were a liar to marriage (see Joannes dc Janua, ap 
Hu ('ange, s.v. * Cutcchizari 

Meanwhile the .substance of Mm aetufil iiisfruction 
now' gi\en aftci baptism, and not a.s yet u.Mially 
called tin* Cati'cliism, remainetl mm‘h the same as 
it had always been. The Creed, t lie Loui s Prayer, 
and the Ten Commandmeiit.s toinied the nucleus 
of it; ami tlie jiarish priest., wlmn the parochial 
system heeame gein'ral, was the ju'rson who was 
made rc-poiisible for imjiarling it. Numerous 
injunctions of hishojis and (’ouneils insisted upon 
the performam*e of thi.s duty. lh*de in his letter 
to Eglu'rt, the first arehhishoji of York, exhorts 
him to juovnle that all the juiests in his diocese 
should most caret ally teach the Creed and the 
Lonl’s Prayer to all the jieojile, in Latin if they 
can iindersiaiiil it, ami if not, in English (A.D. 734). 
The Conneil of Clovesho in A.B. 747 orders (c. 1(1) 
that jiriests should exjilain in the vulgar tongue 
the (Jreed, the Lord’s Pniyer, the solemn words 
used in the Mass and in Bajitism, and also the 
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meaning of tlie Sacraments themselves. In a.d. 
12K1 the (Umatitutknni, of .John reckhnrn, arch¬ 
bishop of Canteiburv, <»r(Jer that all parisl> priest.s 
shall four times a year, on on<* or mote holy tlays, 
explain in the vnlgai tongue the (Jreed, the Ten 
Commandments, the I'.vnngelie.al J^recepts, the 
seven works of mercy, the seven deadly sins, 
and tlie seven sacjaments Tliese <lireetions an* 
frequently referred to in the following centuries, 
and insisted ui.on hy Inshops and sym»ds, c.flr. hy 
Thoreshx and Ne\ille, arelihisliops ol Voik in llkoT 
and and h\ lianL'ham and Arundellof (!antei- 
biirv in Idfet and I4(is, Tlu'si!, liowever, aie only 
a feW examples out ot many that luigiit he cited 
liol-li in Ixnt-'land and <jn the ('outirient. 

'I’he legulations of the English (dhureh aboid 
cateehi/mg since the Idtli cent,, have ]»e(‘ri even 
more jtreeise and irnjierativi* than heiore. The 
rubrics oi tlic J»ook of fkimmon Erayer ordi'r all 

larisii f)iiest,s l,o catecliize on the (heed, tlie land's 

'layer, and the Ten (Joniniandineiits, and tin* rest 
of the Church ('at(‘c,hism on every Sunday ainl 
Holy Day after the siicond lesson at h^vening 
I'layer ; and all ]»(irsons who have the eharge <»1 
tlie young are ord(*ie<l to send them to el lurch loi 
tliis purposi*. Any minister negle<*tmg this dut\ 
is, hy Canon 59, to he admonished foi the iirst 
olI(*nce, suspended tor the second, and excomniiini- 
cated for tin* third. I'areiits and others who 
neglect, to send their children are likewise to he 
Riisjiended, and, il they persist, to he exeom- 
niuruea,ted. The exact method of instruction is 
not jiresciihed with the same prt'cision or enforced 
by so severe jienalties in ot iici ]iarts of t,he W'esti'm 
(’liurcli, 1 ml the responsibility of t be parish prn‘s( 
is everywhen* the same. 'I'lie mo,st, elaborate of 
caU'clietical system.s liasgroAvn up in I' lance during 
the last two centuries, and it is cointnonly known 
as the Catechism accoiding to the Method of St. 
Suljiiee, fioni tlieiduiridi i;i I’aris where the system 
lias been specially elaborated. A coinjih'le course 
of instiuctioTi IS spread over a period of about thnu* 
yeaiH, and tin*, weekly eateebism consi.sts of three 
main pait.s—the (.^hiestioning, which is reeajutu- 
latoiy and intended to exiircise the memory; the 
Just Miction, winch is rc.prodnced in the course ol 
the week in wiitten analyse.s ; and the (fo.spel and 
Honiiljg which sniiply t,Jio moral and spiritual 
ajiplicatioTi of the lessons taught. This Method of 
the (’atecliism is being extensively iiitroduee«l into 
ICiigland (see Diipardoiip, JSIrJho'd of til. SulfnrCy 
Eng. tr., I.,ond. iS’.Mi, and Ministry of (kifrrfnsmg, 
]0ng. tr., Loml. ISPU; S. Jones, ThA Clergy and the 
Catnhisin, I^ond. ISbo). 

2 . Manuals of teaching.—Until the Kith cent, 
the w’ord ‘ catccliism ’ meant a system of teaching, 
and it was most commonly a])])lied to the qu<*stions 
and answers in the IJaptismal services wdiicli rejire- 
.senf,ed the eatechetieal instruction of tin; early 
Chureh. In the Ifdli cent., however, the term w^as 
also apj)li(*d to tlie iuither instruction of cliildren 
after their baptism, and then it. was an easy stiipto 
ajiply it, to the document s used in that instruction. 

Mnny manuals of explanation were in use in the 
later Middle Ages; hut, as w'as natural at li period 
when reading was not a very coniiiion accomjdish- 
ment, they were more used by the clergy in preparing 
tlicir instnictioiiH than by the jieople themseJves. 
(bn* ol the mo.st popular was the Speculum (7/rA.v- 
tnnti^ wlncli was on<* of the lirst liooks printed in 
Knelaiul (see (Jasqiiet, Old English Jlihle, London, 
1H97) Similar manuals arc to he found in Con¬ 
tinental countries. The jirodnction of such works 
W’as finormously stiniiilatiMi hy the religious con¬ 
troversies of tin* loth emit., wliicli was prolific of 
confessions of faith. Tliese manuals had all kinds 
of titles, but t,hc general t,erm ‘ Catechism ’ came 
to be apidied to Uiem, and tbe word quickly 


assumeil the; sense in whic-h it is now most com¬ 
monly used—that of a manual of r(‘ligious teaching 
foi flit* young, especially one in the form of (juc.stions 
and answers. One of the earliest examples of this 
use td' till* word was the ‘ Oateidiizon ’ drawn up hy 
.lohn Colct loi St. I'aul’s Scinxd. 

(1) ’Vho Anglicitv ('airrhism liist made its ajqiear- 
;nn*c m the Look of (kunnum Erayer of lolP. The 
way had been jncpaicd for it hy loyal injunctions 
issnetl Ill l5H(i ami 1.538, which ()id<*rcd, as liad so 
oftt*ri bee.n done before in episcoi»al and conciliar 
injunctions, that jiarish jiriesis sliould teach their 
paiisliioiicis, sentc.iici* by sentence, the tbeed, the 
Lord’s Erayer, and tin* Commandments, and ex¬ 
plain the same. 1 instructions in the iorm oi dialogue 
also appeared, as in Marshall's I’rimer iu 1534. 

Tlie suitlinisiiiji of the (':i0 l•hl‘^lll m llie tlotiinioii I'l.-iyer Jlook 
1*1 <|iule unci I lam It, liiia lx cri awaihed, on m.siillK irnl evi 
<h tn-e, to Hoveral iierson.*. to TiinniiiH (Joodrioh, bi.shnji of El\, 
h<*ca(isf he hfld the ‘ iMitie.i' inseiilied on tahlelH in lii.s p.ilaee , 
to.lolinPoiiet, hihliopof lloc)ie.slerandafterw'ards of W lufliester, 
becaiist he wrote nnoLljei Hatecbisni, and to Alexander Cowell, 
seeond masl«*r at WestniiiiMtor Si'hool and afterwards dean ol 
St Panrb, lieeaiiM be also wrote t’lilecliianis, and because 1/aak 
Walton (t-'oin///. AikiI. i. l)detinilelj states that he ‘made that 
. . . (lateehisiiie whieb is limited m oui uood old service books ’ 
lint this was written in and, as Nowell's eateeliisins were 

well known, he inijflit easilN lia\e lieen credited wToiigI\ with 
the luithorsliqi of tbe rhuri'h t'liteehisni also W altoii adds that 
both (Xirivoeation and I’arltaineiit eouiuin.Hioned him In inuke 
It, w'hich wan certainh not the case And eoiil emjioran and 
nilernal evidence is alloyether adveise to Nowcll'.s author,sliiji 
Nothing IS really known about tbe niitborshii) of anv part of t he 
Hook of (loninion 1‘raverot 1.^49, exeept that Cranmei must have 
taki n u prineijial jiart m it. Verv jnobably be did almost the 
w bole of the woik himself, and, at any rate, it i» ipiite unrertam 
who helped him, or bow much they c ontrihuled. Tliere is some 
evidence that the hook was exiiiuined and approved hy others, 
but \ery few detads are known. 

The Calechism, as it, ajijieared in 1549, did not 
contain the concluding si*ction about the Sacra- 
m<‘nt,.s. Tliis w'asaddeil in 1004 hy royal autlionty, 
in <*,onsequence of a wish expressed hy the Eiiritaris 
fit (lie Hampton Conit Ckuileience ; and the w'liole 
Catechism, thus eiilaiged, w’as sanctioned, W’itli 
some t,rilling alterations, hy Convocation and 
Eai liament in l()()l-()2. 'I'his is the only authorized 
Catei-hism in Hmj I^nglish Clinreh. It was in- 
temlcd in the Kitli eent. to supplement it hy more 
advanc(*<l manuals. A ‘Short Cal,echisni com- 
men(l(*<l (,o all Schoolmasters by royal authority' 
was published anonymously in 1.553, but wa.'- 
h(*lieved l.o bo tlie w'oi k of Eonet {Orig. Lett.. 
I'arkor Soe. Ixxi.). 'I'hc royal injunction sanction 
iug its use states that it had been submitted to 
certain bisbojis ami others. It is reprinted in 
Liturgies, etc., if Edw. VI. (Parker Soc.). In 1.501 
tlie bi.slio[)s agreed that two other catechism.s 
.should he jirepared, one more advarmeil, and one 
lor schools. In 1503, Nowell sent the MS of his 
Largei (katecliisni to Cecil, stating that it had been 
apjiioved by the clergy in (kmvocation ; but it does 
not apjiearto Jiavc been pubbslied until 1570, wlien 
it was also tran.sJ;i,ted into English. Many editions of 
it appeared, and it must liave liecn very extensively 
used. It was re-published by W. .lacobsoti, Oxford, 
1835. Not long afterwards Nowell published his 
Middle Catechism, which also passed through many 
editioii.s, and was tran.slated into Creek and Eng- 
lisli. A third work, the Catechu-vius Parvus, the 
earliest extant edition of whieh is dated 1574, 
closely resembles the Church Catechism, and this 
is one of tbe grounds on wdiich Nowell is supposed 
to have been the* author of tlie latter w’ork, Bui, it 
is far more probable that he simply translal,cd tlie 
('liurcli Catechism into liatiii, with addit ions of liiy 
own. Overall, dean of St. Paul’s, who is believed 
to have prepared the section about the Sacraments 
in J(}04, made use of these earlier woiks. In the 
latter half of the 16th cent., Continental Catechisms, 
such as those of Erasmus, Calvin, and Bullinger, 
'were also much used in England. 

(2) The Catechism which has the highest degree 
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of authority in the Boman Church ia that which is 
calle<l the Catechism of tlie (Council of Trent, or 
the Konian Calecliism. The ('ouncil of Trent met 
in 1545 and ended in 1563. It i)aHS(‘d a ^reat num¬ 
ber of decrees on points of doctrine, and toward.*^ 
tlie end of its Bittin;:;s it ordcr(Mi a Catechism to lie 
j)rej)ared, wdiich was to be translated into the; 
vulf^ar tongue and taught by ])arish ]»rieatiH. After 
the close of the Council, Tope Tins IV, appoinUid 
certain distin^nislicd theolo;^iaiis to pre])are such a 
Catechism. They were Calinius, archbishop of 
Zara; Foscarari, bi.shop of Modena; Marinus, 
archbishoj) of Lanciano ; and Fureiro, a l*ortu- 
{'uese. 'J'he last three Avere Dominicans. S. Carlo 
Borromeo also assisted in the work. 'I’he Catechism 
was linished in 1564, and appeared in 1560, with the 
title ‘ Catecliisrnus Ronianus ex diicreto (Umcilii 
Tridentini l*ii v. Pont. Max. jiissu editus. Romae, 
in aed, J^ip. Horn. ap. Aid. Manutium.’ This 
Catechism has not the authority of the Council of 
'JVent, for it Avas constructed after the close of the 
Council ; but itAvas intcndiid to embody the results 
of the di'liberation.s of the Council, and it wat 
jiubhshod by the authority of the Pope. It is the 
most authoritative document of the kind in the 
Roman (’hurch. It is divided into four parts, 
dealinj^ Avith h'aith, the Means of Crace, the Deca- 
lojjue, and tin* Lord’s Prayer, It is a larpe 
do(;trinal trcatisij, intended to be used by parish 
priests in pri'iiaring their instrnciions, and not for 
the use of the children themselves, innumerabh; 
catechisms for the u.se of learner.s liaA’e been and 
are in use. As a ruh;, each diocese, e.spt cially in 
France, has its own catechism, sanctione<l by the 
bishop. This system has obvious di.sad vantages as 
Avell as ad\’antages, and at the Vatican (/Ouncil of 
1870 it was propo.sed that a single catechism should 
be prefiared and authorized foi universal use. It 
was to be in Latin, an<l tran.slations were to ho 
made for all countries. The qiie.stion A\'as debated 
at considerable length, and tlnsrcAvasa good deal 
of ofiposilioii to the prono.sal on various grounds, 
especially because of tlie ilill'erent needs and circuni- 
stanees of dillerent dioceses. ItAvas also pointed 
out that at least three (’atechisms of dillerent 
grades would lx; reipiired for any complete sy.stem 
of teaching. A con.sidcrable inaiority Avas in favour 
of the principle of the sclumie, but no linal conclu¬ 
sion was arrived at before the end of the Council, 
and no pratdical steps have been taken since. 

(3) In the Kastcru Churches the eate<;hetieal 
systems haA^e not developed to the- same extent as 
in the West. This may be due partly 1,0 the fact 
that it is not usual in tin; Fiast to defer the Con- 
firmalion and first Comniiinion of infants who are 
hajitized, as has eome to he the practice in tin; 
West. Tln;re are, however, many catechetical 
works in use. In 1721 the synod of the Ru.ssmn 
Ort lio<lox Church ordered the composition of three 
small manuals for the use of the young and ignor¬ 
ant, and there app(;ared by or<ler of the iV.ar 
Peter I. the ‘ First Instruction of Youtli, containing 
a Primer, and a .sliort exjKisition of the Decalogue, 
liord’s Prayer, and Creed.’ The best known 
Eastern (;atecliism is that of Jeromonach Platon, 
metropolitan of Moscow, Avhich was comjiosed in 
1765 lor the use of the heir to the throne, the 
(fraud Duke Paul }b*trovit<;h. The ‘ Complete 
(Christian (’ate(;hism of the Orthodox (Catholic 
Eastern Church,’ which is now in common use, is 
founded ujion this work of I’laton. An English 
translation may be found in R. W. Blackmore, 
Doctrine of the Russian Church, 1846. 

Litkratttrk,— In early Church : AuKustine, de Cat. Bud., de 
Fide et Syndmlo, Serm. ad Catechumenos ; Basil, Regular ; Cyr. 
Hier., Cateokeses ; Greg. Nyss., Cat. Oral .; Alcuinus, Disput. 
mierorum ; Holtzmann, ‘ Kat. cl. alteii Kirche ' (in Weipacker, 
Theol. Ahhandlungen, 189Z), ' Monumenta Catechetica’ (in 
Schilter, Theg. ani. Teuton, i., 1728) ; Bede, Kp. ad. Egb. ; 


Duchesne, Onmnee du Cutte chritien.. Pans, 1889 (Eng. tr., 
Christian Worship, London, lUt>8). 

Modifflval and nindrni: Du Cange, Olossariuin, s.v. ‘Cate- 
ohizari’, Wilkins, ('onnlia, ]7.{7 , < atechismui cone. Trid,, var 
ccld.; Ussher, ‘ I’riricjplefl ’ (in irorfc*;, xi., Dublin, 1847 18(J4); 
Beveridge, ‘Chiiroh Catei'hism E\]>lained ' (in 'rheot Worku, 
Oxford, 1842-1^48), Procter and Fiere, Uistory of the Hook of 
0. J’., London, TIDl . Reynolds, llinidhook to the Book of C. 
Ixindon, IWri , Diipanloup, The Ministry of CatechiHnig (Eng 
tr., 1890); Spencer Jones, The t'lerqy and the Catechisvi, 
Ijondon, IKOfi, Blackmore, Doctrine oj the Russian Church, 
Aberdeen, 18Ui. J. >]. MaUDE. 

CATECHISMS (Lutheran). — liong before 
Luther undci took the com position of his Catechisms 
of 1529, he luul been nclive in the field of calechet- 
ical literature and practice. As early as the year 
1515 we haA'e from hi.s pen expositions of the 
Dettalogue and the Lord’s Prayer. In 1519 he 
.states that he Avas daily going over the Command¬ 
ments with children and laymen (‘ pueris et rudibus 
pronuneio’). In 1520 he iiubJished a Short Form 
of meditation on tlie Ten C'ommaudments, the 
Creed, and the Lord’s Prayer. 

‘Three things,' he sayH, ‘a man nuist needs know T-o be 
saA'cd. . . The J^aw hIjowb niiin his disease . .the Creed 
ticllB him where to And his medicMne, the grace . . . lh« Lord’s 
Prayer teaches him how to seek and to appropriate it.' 

From Luther’s letters to Mieul. Hausmann, of 
2nd Feb. and 2()th March 1525 (see Th. K. L. 
Enders, Martin Luther's Briefluerhsel, v. 115, 144), 
it aj-ipears that the Wittenbeig theologians had 
charged Jonas and Agricola with the preparation 
of a (fateehism for the young. What became of 
their Avoik is not known. In August 1525, Haus- 
maun, in a Jt;tter to Stephan Roth, lanumts that 
the Cat(‘chism had not yet appeared, and Avishes 
that Jonas may undertake it and bring it out 
.speedily. In October 1525 the ‘Little Book for 
Laymen and Children’ ajipearcd (‘Das Buchleiu 
fiir die Laicn und die Kinder’ [Monutnentn 
Germania; Padarjinjica, vol. xx.], wliicli holds quite 
a prominent place in the cateclud-ical literature of 
those times. It contains the live jiarts of the 
(•ateclM.sm—Decalogue, Creed, Lord’s Prayer, Bap- 
lism, Lord’s Sup))ei—almost exa(‘tly in the form 
found in JiUther’s Ahc/i-D'ti/iow of 1.5‘29. The author 
i.s not positiA'ely known, but may have been John 
Bugeiihagen. About the same time, Luther had 
evidently made up his mind to und(;rtakc the 
leparation of a Catecliism of his own, though he 
. ad not yot the time for it (see letter to Hamsmann 
of 27th Sept. 1525, ‘ Catechismum dill’ero, vellem 
enim uno opere siiiiul omiiia absolvere’ [Enders, v. 
246]). In his (ilerman Mass {Deutsche Messe und 
Ordnum) Gottesdieust.s), comjioscd in the autumn of 
1525 and published in Wittenberg in 1526, he says: 

* AVhut we need lirsl of all IH a plain, good CaLeohiHiu ... for 
Huch instruction I know no bettor form than those three parts 
which have been presen'od in the C’hnstian Church from the 
beginning—the Ten ConimaiidmentH, the (’reed, and the fjord’s 
"rayor—which contain, in a brief suinmar.A, all that a Christian 
ight to know.’ To these he adds na))tiHm and the Sacrament 
of the Altar, and lays it dow-n that tliese five jiarts ought to 
constitute the catechetical lessons in the umtin sen ices on 
Mondays and Tuesdays. 

In compliance Avith this request of Liitlu;r, here 
and there in the free cities of the German Empire 
special serA'ifres Avere instituted for the young, and 
various Catecliisins were published by men like 
Juhannes Bader, Joh. Brentius, Wolfgang Capito, 
Conrad Sam, Wenzeslaus Linek, Altnaminer, 
Agricola, Uecolampadius, Casjiar Gruoter, and 
Caspar Loner. Most of them found only local and 
temporary acceptance in the churches of the Re¬ 
formation. On a larger scale and more systematic 
are the provisions made for the religioAis instruction 
of the young in consoq^uence of the '/isitations 
instituted by the aulborities of Church and State 
in the ternt-ories of the German Reformation, 
especially in Saxony (1527, 1528). The impression 
made upon Luther by those visitations is set forth 
in his preface to the Small Catechism : 
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‘Alas, wh.'ii riiiM(>r\ I Tin jnojdi, i sjn-f-i lll^ tliosp 

tliat live in Uie vilia^jc'H, sei jn to Ii.im no knov\ leilo-*. \ihiite\er 
of (Jhrislian doetnne, and ni.iiiv ol ihe pa^-tors are i^noiant and 
inconijieti'nl leaeher'i . Tin \ .tlf tiitinliiiii llial tlie\ art 
(Ihnstiaiis, thill tlic\ hu\« In''ji h.ipti/i'd, and that the\ have 
received (he Lord’s Supi» i ^ ei the\ oantiol, e\eii recite 
the liord’s !'i ■! \ ei, t h< ('riid,ortlo 'I'eii (toimniindnicnls . the.\ 
live as li thc^ were imiljno.il cKatiireh, and now that the 
(Jo'ipel has come t,o (hem, (Ino irrossh ahime their Christian 
hhei (,y.’ 

'I'lierc <-onl(J lie im iinlliei d'-lay in LiitlnT'h own 
uoik on I lie (^‘Ltei lijsjii Alioiit t.lie nin]<ll<‘ of 
.hininuy ITiL'K ne find him (‘itpioed on the jjarire 
fhiteeliism, whnli tieiils tli(‘ e.iit.echol.ieiil ni:ii(‘il.il 
in the form ol seinionsor lecl.iiriis. Hi* writes to 
Mn rl m ( hit I il / in IhiiiiswKk: ‘ Modo in |t;ir;indo 
Cnleihisnio jiio lutlilms jia^janis \er.soi’ (lindei-. 
vii. l.h) Ihit, while he was enoaood in (he com 
jiosiiioii ol Mils laif^ei work, he issneil the Small 
Catorhisin in two si'ts in the lonu ot wall churl' 

yfahn/tt). nceordino fo the eiist.orn ol Ihe times, 

Tin t’lsl ^et wiis leaily hy iJOIh .Inn. Iol’K, as we 
leain tiom n Jettei of Ihneonus Itmei in W'lllenheio 
to Stephnn Jlotli in Zw’K'kan ‘ \fhxa.s ii.tiiefi 
video lahnlas eomph'ctent.es hi ('\ is-^inn* simiil el 
' ras.-^e (hileehi.smnm liiitln'i'i ]iio i»iieris et tamilia ’ 
riiis first sf*t contained (in* Ihin (lommaiidments, 
tlie (heed, and tin* Loid's I’lnyi'i, foo(‘thei with 
the Hrrict/infr and ih’niut.'i Tin* seeoinl set 
.ipjieari'd alioiil, l,he niid(II(' ot the month ol Mareli, 
when yx'ojde w'<*i(* luejiarinL^ loi Ihe I'hisler t'om- 
miinion. In ii, lett-ei ol l(it/li iSl.iieh, llor<*r d<*s(*.rih<*s 
l liis set. an ‘ 'I’ahuliKt (-onfessioni.s, et de Sncraiiientis 
i>a|»li.smatis et Coryioris et^ Saii;,,nuiii.s (hiiisli’lor 
(he more (uhaneed (diristians. 'I'he eontents ot 
hoth sets <d these tahuUr a|)jH'{(ied lirst. in ]) 0 «d< 
iorm in llamlini^^, in the (‘ally )i.'nt ot Apii). in 
tin; Low (Jeniiiin dialeeL Un llJlti May ioJJi the 
Small ('atechisin n|>|ieared in lli.e^h (Jerman, in an 
edition Ininislu'd h\ Luther fiimsidt, and wa'.soon 
lollowed 1)_\ a sei 011(1 e(lilion. No eoj»i<‘H ot these 
oii'j:imil \\’i( lenhi'i o <*ditioMs have* thus fai h<*en 
di^cover(*d 'rin*\ an* know’ll only tioni i(*|UTnls, 
is*-ued at El till I and Maihuie. l{esid(*s the 
mal«*iial of tin* hihtihr^ lliesi* edit.ions «*ontaiii tin* 
Lreiaci', t.lie Moiiuiio and l^iVeninu I’layers, the 
'Palih* of huties and tin* Oidei <d the Maniaj;!* 
S«'ivie(*. 'The thud (*dition adds also tin* ()r<h*r ol 
LayitEin {.Iiiin* I.VJU). Additional (‘ditions, snjiei- 
inl.ended h\ Lutin'i luniself, and Inue and there 
K'vi.sed hy liim, ajiiieai(*d in the yeais 15*11 (eoiitam- 
injj; for t he (list time the jiieseiil lotm ol iiistnietion 
eonc‘.(*ruiri” (Jonfessiori, and the e\]da.nalion of tin* 
introdnetion to the Lord's 1’rayei), 1555, 1550, 15511, 
and 154‘J 

While lait.lier’s Small Cateclnsni, the Kuchiri- 
(h<ni, was at first siinjdy one ea(e<hisin aiiionj; 
many, it veiy soon ijfaiinsi the ascemlamy ovci all 
other le\(-hooks tor tin* instrnetion ol t.he youn*,;. 
In 1501 the Liinelaii^ Articles inimher it ^or the 
first time arnotii; the Symholical Books of the 
lailherari (diuich, t,oge,( lier with the Au^sbuij; 
('onlession, Ajioloc-y, and S(dimalka,ld Articles, 
Idle faet that the ]leidelh(*i Catechism by 
Olovianus ami ITrsinus {i5(i5) wa>, from the bejj;ni- 
niiic;, reeoeriized asoneol t he confessional standards 
of the l{t'fornn*d Church may have hel]>ed to 
estahlish Luther's Catechisms as oflicial and 
authoritative documents of tin* Liitlicraii (dinicli. 
Both (he Lai^e and the Small Cal,ecliism of iaif.her 
wen> form.illy incorporated into the Httok of lUm- 
rnnf ol l.'iSn Since tln'ii Lutln_*r’s Small Catechism 
has toi lin'd tin* basis of nunici ons inller expositions 
III (jnesiions and answeis j»uhlisln*d in the dillon*nt 
territoiiev ol iln‘ Lutheran (diuieli. 

As ellrl^ as year 1 !','*(> l\v(» Latin t.ranslHUons of Luther's 
Small C.j1("'liism A])pc!irc(l. llic second of which, by J. Saiici- 
munii, CaiKiim us m lln'sl.m, was received into the liouk of 
('onrn)d. .John ,M\lnis i.nlilislicd u (Jicek translation (BaAcl, 
l.'ifj.S), .lohn (Jliijus prcp;ircd a polyplot edition—in German, 
Latic, Greek, ami liclnew- which apiiearcd in lf)72 lii the 


Ik'iriish and Nnnvi'pian lanpnapos it was puhhahed m and 
oflicialU iiilrodin ed, with a preface b\ J. IJiiperiliapen, in IfiJlS. 
The tirsl .Swedisli translation was prolialil,v jircjiared l)\ Lauren- 
tins I'ctri, in l.^'iis Tlic cailiest print that has (n*en preserved is 
from the yeai l.'oti ILsofhcial introduction followvd in I.Wj, 
hut not until lUsd do we imd its general use in .Sweden In the 
llulto Slui ic tcriiiori ttie Knchirnhoti was piiljlisticd m llartho- 
loiii.nis W illenis’ LiOiiianian translation in J.)l7, m Atiel Wills’ 
Old 1‘russiaii transkilion in and in .1 Itiviiis’s Lettic 

versKMi III ifi.Sh, hcside.s a version in the non-lndo-Gerinariic 
Lstlioiji.tii in lafio In all thesu four laiipuapOi tlie .Small 
1.1 an was the tirsl litciai v nioiiiiment, and it is i>nicti(»lly 
the .sole iclic of the cxtincl Old Prussian dialect. 

In (.lie \car Ifi 1.'-, Archhi.sho]) (’rnniner jircparcd an Eiiplish 
tr.uislalioii in his Cufei/o.'.noo., pnhlished hj (oialterns Lynne, 
whn h IS in reality an Liiplish vi rsion of the seimons on the 
(’at*-cliisni {Kiiitii’rpiedintin) :itl..'icli('d to the Hrioidcnliiiip- 
jNiiremlieip A(jenda of l.'i.j.h summing up each si^rmui, witli the 
lespKtive p.irt of LiiIIki’n ('atcchism (see li. 1. .lacohs, 
Lu'hrran Moreinnit oi J'Jiin/iind, pp IJ14 ,2") The .Swedisti 
jiiisl.ot und inissioriiin, ,lnlm Campiinius, who pleached the 
tru'-pf*! tiom 1()4" (o n.4.s at 'I'liiicmn. m'ar Pliiladcljdiia, Penn- 
s\l\.im:i, (larislati'd the ('atccliism into (he l.i'if.iiapc of the 
licl.ivatf liidi.iiisflhc ‘ .\iiii ru iiii-\ it;^miaii lanaii.iire ) It was 
piil.lislied in .Stockholm, a( tlie ( 'innseot Ivmp Gh tiles \i., in 
l(»!l(), and tiioiipht to \mcricii in lo'h (see II E .hu obs, /Vi.sf. of 
thf Hi'amul Liith ('hiticti iii Ihe f’.S'., p. S2). ('omit /.iii/,en- 
doit, tlie prciit h'udi 1 of the JiloiaMaii imwcmeril, caused the 
(list Aliicrn an editmii of Lutlici s Gciin.m Gattcliism to ho 
prmltd 1>\ (’Inisti-ph Sauer, in Gerniantown, Philadelphia, 
in 1714 The lirsl American cdilioii issiicil witii the .ippioval of 
the LuLlierufi pastors was pieparcd hi PeLer Itiiinnlioll/„ and 
jirmtcd hy Leniaimn KranKIm and J. Ituelim in it d Tlie fiisl. 
Enphsh translation on Anicra’an sod was also nifidc h\ I’eler 
Itriuiiiholt/, possilih with the assistance ot Petei Koch, a 
pioimneiit Swedish Lutheran in Philadcljihia, in ITlil The 
second was iiiad* und« r the uiispues of the Sweiiish Provost 
Wranpel, the friend and t oll.diora(,or of lliinv Mclefi or 
.Miil'lciiherp, the patiiarch ot the Ijiithcian ChiiK li in .VmciK a, 
in ITi.l III hSIti, Phil I''. iMaiei. pastor of thi lii.st EnplisJi 
Lutheran CJiurch (St. .John's) in Philiidclphia, issued an I'.npJisli 
edit lonof the t'ateeJiism w liK h, iiiok tli.iii an^ ot liei, det.crimiii d 
the test of the ac(t‘i»1id I',ii,.lisli version m Amene.i It wa.s 
caicfidiv rcMsed In (' I’ St halier and a ('ommittec ot tlie 
Mimsleiiuiii ol Peimsv h.nnm (('. I’ Weldeii, A T (Jeitsi nhamer, 
and i: M. .Seliiiiia to/). m iSh l Tlu' t i.inslation was adopted 
h\ tlu Geiieial ('oiiiH il ot tlie K\ impclieal Lutlieiaii Chureli in 
North All erie.i, l.st)7. A more lileml icjiiodin lion in llu' 
KiiL,lish laiipiine'e is piveii in Si hall’s ('reedx of ('hnnlemloiii, 
and m the Ji/it/o.sA ('nlechism oj the Si/tiod o/ M iHhoiii'i and tiial 
of till .loiiil Sviiod of Ohio—the work of E (Jronenwett, tcvised 
hy the tainlt\ of tlie Tliooloj^iral Seinmur\ of the Ohio .S,)nod 
in (’olmiihiis. (i (see H M. Si limneKtr's articli*s on tlie editions 
and tiMiisl.itioiisot Luther’s .Small CaLeehisin, jiutilished or used 
III \merii.i, in the Lutheran ('hutch lietuew, y\ptil and Julv 
is.''(.) In lei I nt limes a lomt (ioniinil lee of the Gern lal Sjnod, 
the I lilted .Sviiod of (he .South, the Joint Svnod of Ohio, the 
Kiielish .s_Miod ot Missouri, and the Gi'iioral Goum il uniteiJon 
a i.uetulh revised Enpli-h translation, which is touiid m its 
linal ‘•hape m the Lulhetun ('hutch Iteiucu', January Iso'/ 

The triiiy (*(insi*rvjitiv(‘, cjithobc, find (*(‘clchia'> 
ticfil eluiGi(‘t('r ot Lut her’s Keformat,iori Kliinds out 
most prominent.ly in his catecheticiil work. Jle 
hill his on t he old .solid niid pojiulai foundutions, 
found 111 tliose tbiee jiniieiiial jiarls—the Deeii- 
lojjTue, the Creed, cUid tlie, Loid’s Brayer. He 
.shows himself j/erJecl.ly faniilnir witli the. best 
(•.ateehetu-ai tradition or the ('hurcli of preceding' 
ceiiturie.s, in some det;i,ils of liis exyKtsitnin, e.spe- 
eially tlie treatment ol the Lord’s ITayer (the third 
part ot the JhiK/itrit/iitit), werecojiiiize almost literal 
reminiscenees of the eateeh(*tic:il literature of the 
Cliuieli, as fai hack as Tertullian and Cyprian. 
It may he claimed that the whole cate(‘lieti(*al 
w’ork of the lirst fifteen hundred yeans of the 
Clmrcli reaches its elirnax in Al.'irtin Luther’s 
Small Cateehi.sm. B’lt, with all the conservative 
features tvhieh charaeterize Jmther’s eati'ciietieal 
woi k, there are .some w hich are original Avith him. 
and loi Avliich he disserves full credit as the first 
; 4 ieal lestoier of I^auline theology in the (Mmreli. 
.Most imjiorl.ant and sij^nifieant in this r(*spect is 
the order in Avliicli lie arranjred the pojmlar three 
parts— Coiiimandiuent.s, Cheed, and Loid s Prayer, 
—jriviii” the fiist place to tlie Law*, as the scliool- 
master to l)i’in<^ men to Chri.st, and assicninj,' the 
central and doniinutiii^ jilaee to the Creed. All 
othei Cateeliisiiis--B,Oman, Creek, and Ih'formed 
—dificr from Luther’s arraii.eemeiit in tliis re.spcet 
Ayaiii, he gave up the traiiit.ional division of the 
Creed into twelve articles, liased on the legend of 
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its AjKistolic origin, winch is rutanicd to tlie jiresciiL 
(lay 111 John lirentius’s WurLtoinherg Catechism. 
Instead of this he divided it, fioni a Tiinitanan 
])oint of view, into three aitides, and hy this 
arrangement the siajoud article, with it.s coni'ession 
of (dirist, tin; Kedeemei, becomes the very heart 
and bonl of the whole Catechism. 

(a) The fust jiarl. «d Jaither’s C-ateclusni treats 
of the Law', undei t,he form of the Decalogue, dillei- 
ing in this res|»t‘ct also from the traditional piac- 
tu!e ot the media'val Cluireli w ith iclcieiice to tin* 

‘ Mamlata.’ TJie Decalogue, howevei, is modi- 
hed by him in the slant of the New Testament, 
omitling its transient Israelilic featiiies wdiich 
belong to the ^Mosaic disjiensation, as in the lorm 
oi the hirst, the I’liird, and the Kourth Command- 
menls, aecoidiTig to the Augustiinan numbeini” 
ol the Ten (lommandim'nts. flis })iimii>al aim ui 
the treatment, ol Hu* Law is its so-called second 
use or ‘unis ehmchiiiieiis,’ to lead men to a know- 
ledgn* ot -111. 

(//) 'I'he s(;coiid [lart ol the Catcihism takes for 
Its le.xl the Ajioslle.s' (heed, which, e,\ee()t in the 
Cu'ek Chuieh, was a]A\a,\s used ‘ad lidi'i instruc- 
t lonem ’ (t he NiceiH' ('rt‘e<l being ‘ ml lidei explieati- 
oiiem,’ and the Al liaiiasian ‘ ad tide) detensionein ’). 
Luther’s tieatment. ot the Cieed com lanes tlie oh- 
jeciive and Die suh)<‘etiv(' side ot laith, the ‘ tid(‘s, 
<(iiae ciedilui ’ and thi' ‘tides, eieiiitnr.’ The 
gierit woiks oi (Old— Creation, Itedcmiittoil, and 
Sariet ilical loii - are set lorth as the tuiidamenfal 
tacts o) oiii salvation ; not, howeve.i, as jmiely 
ohjeetivi', alistiaet, doctrinal statements, hut with 
ail the f(‘i\onr oi jierson.il conviction and aiijiio- 
jiiiatioii. There is no dogniialisiii oi si hohisticisni 
in this jneseiilatmil of Clnisli.ui doctrine in the 
‘ Laymiiii's Ihhle,’ as the Eurlurultou hasfieiiuently 
hien called. 

iC In the tliiid part Liifliei treats the Jaml’s 
l'ia_\('r asthetriiil of )u.sliiyiri,L tailh, tlie embodi¬ 
ment and deiiionstr.ition oi t-lie new life, in the 
sjiint ol saiKitiliea,!ion and adoption. It. sets foith 
Lu* life ol the (Jlirnsl-iaii as the lifi' of the child ol 
Cod, with all its privileges and duties, its needs 
and daneers, its hopes arid lesourees. 

(c/. Cl 'I’o tluise Ihiee tundamenlal jairts are added 
tlie fourth and lifth, on Uaptism and the Sacra¬ 
ment of the Altar, witli the conneetiiig link, on 
f'oTi)(;ssion and Ah.solntion, ‘eone^ining which a 
< liiisl.ian must also he properly insti'nct,cd.’ Here 
I he language of the Catechism, otherwise so simjily 
objective and tlietical, becomes ol necessity more 
antithetical and controversial, in opposition to 
vaiious deviations from w'hat Luther held to he 
.sound doctrine on these points. But even here 
everythingeulrniiiates in simple living laith. With 
the refjuirenieiit of ‘ truly believing hearts ’ the lifth 
and la,st part ot the Catechism closes. 

linKavicRK. - jr/(irO» Ijiilher's Wrrk(, Dcutsnh unci Lat., 
C'll., III! \(ils ; Th E. L. Eiidens, Martin Luther’s 
ItnejHvrksd, umt nut Mrlauterumjeu nersehea [Icn 

volumes luise thus far apjicared, eoveriiiK the iicriod from l.'iO? 
to Calw, ISsif,., K. Kehrbacli, Monuin, Gerimtii 

J’lriliKfinr , vols \\ to xxiii., contaimiif,' ‘ Die ovan(fel. Katf- 
I'hiMJiiusversuclie voi Ijiithei H Jiiirlni nivnt,’ U'Z'i-KrM, liy K. 
Coins, Ilerliti, ; J. T. Muller. Pip sinnhol. Bucher 

(terer -luthei- Kiic/ie, tleittM-Jitnul k(( Cutersloli, 1808; C. P. 
Kraiith, The Cum^ei riitnc !!■ 'onnalLon and its Thevloiiy, 
PhiliKUlphui, 1871; H E. J.Kobs, The ljutheran Mtuement 
in tlmfLaud. A Stiidij in (’urnpai. Symbolics, Philaiielpliui, 
1890, alw) y/w/. nj the Bcaniit I Lutheran (’hnrehin the U.S, 
New York, ; C. A. G. von Zezschwitz, System der 
christl. kiirhl Knleehttii, 8 voN., I8<i.'{; C. Palmer, 

Hnninu’l Jialechi'fik, Tnlmitrcn, 18!')! , Th. Harnack, Kate- 
cliHtik, Krlaii-cn, 1882, R. Kubel, Kiitirlietik, Haniitm, 1877 ; 
F. Coins, art ‘ KaUi-lnsnu-n LiitluTs,’ iii /’y.7?3 x. ISO IT. 

AddLI’II Sl’AKTH. 

CATECHISMS (Heidelheig and We.stmin¬ 
ster), i. 'I'he second (next to Luther’s) great 
Catechism of the Protestant (Minrehes is the 
Heidelberg Catechism. It was jirepared by 
'>iachatias Ursinus ami Cas]iar Dlevianns. by com¬ 


mand of iMexlerick til., Llector ot the PahUinaU;, 
and was pnhlished in loOJ. Uismus had prepared 
a Sitinnuf Throlnijuv and a Cnicihcds Minor, wlm h 
were made, tlie basis of the work, 'riie advice find 
co-opeiation ot the theological iaeulty and ol the 
Sii}iennlendenl.s and court preachers w'ere st'cured, 
and hetore]inlilu‘ation the Catechism was ajipioveii 
by a Synod ot mmmteis jind teacliers assemhled hy 
the Llectoi at Ib iiUdlM'rg. It cannot he called a 
wholly Oligiii:il woiU, hut was the liuit ol a long 
eatechetieal dev* lupmeiil. Leo Juda’s CliriUfK he 
Mitre u. cinJiiNr Ziilnhimj in dm /I dim u. in dir 
Gntid liotL\, loJt, his KnrLyr Kttti'rhisnuat, laJb, 
and 111-'ybvr/‘.vf/f/'/ I'hrisl. rr/uT Jonniiht of 15JS 
Ol ITiJ!); BuHingci’s yioas7>f/i// of J;55S, ami the 
Summit, Cittci hi si.s /no ail nit lorihus scri/da ot 
iri.V.l; Calvin’s Gmrntn CaL ■ lii\nnd 1540, and the 
j'dnden Citfreinsm oi 1554—aie among t he sources. 
Tiacesot the inlluenceot l-onei, Crhaiins Bhegius, 
and Moihaiius have been lound in it. 'I’lioiigh 
avow'cdly w'litten to snpjilant liUtliers leaching, 
the inlluence ot his Catechism is eiideiit. I’he 
order ol the book is due to .Melariclitlion’s Lon. 
find ILmi has tiaced mucb of its aiiaiigeiuent to 
lunr kiirlzr ordmlichc. Suminii drr rrrhfm ii'itrcn 
y.'//cf, a (;al(‘<‘lietieal work publislied by Nikolaus 
Callus in 155S. The justly la,iimus lust i|nest.ioii 
‘ Wlial is tli;\ highest eoniioii in liti* and death*'' 
is toiiml in jiK'vmns woiks of tin- soil, and tin 
aiiswiT ma_\ lind its origin.il in the Nuremheiv 
Calech'sm-Sermojis ol 15.‘i5 (!!<^ll^laled nmlei Ahji 
Cianimn as J ShoiT Jiadno lam into Christian 
la! upon, 1448): 

‘Ai'd tins, Ills (Ir.'ir cliildicn, is oiii erimtoit,, tbiit 

(.llirisl, IS mil l.urfl, jvml vsi* are Ills uwu, im llnntori' will lli 
prill... ( aiKl ih iisM iiH, so ttial, t(i(Hi<rl( m In siiiikts, He ssnJ 
ior;(n( us mu Mti. tor Me has iii.i-l. s.ilislai i imi Un mu, and, 
th(iui*li vs I (lit, lie will make le. to list .i|.'aiu, for He lias 
osei.uiiK (It-all, and eviti Hiouf,'li sse tame mio hell, lii'll eould 
not liold II-, lit cause Me Ins tiursf, the lioiids ot Ik It Tlieiefuie, 
betaiise \\( base such a imulil.s Lord, we e.umol need any¬ 
thing (tSiiiPinb h inihi I'll di-il' II. ui\ Art 2 ol (.Ik-( heed) 

'I’lic Henlelbeig (’.ileihisin piohahly aiimxl at 
being a euinunalion ot the eatechetieal deve'.op- 
ment of the Evangeliial Ciinreb. its reji*etion of 
the Lutheiaii iloctiine ol the Real Presence of 
Chiist, 1111(1 of the meaning ol Ilis Lxaltation, is 
]>ioiiounc(‘d ; and m the tbd ed. an SUth tjuestion 
was iuserled, it is said at the instance* ot thi* 
Eleetoi, in wliich ‘the jio]iish Ma.ss’ is eomli'miied 
as ‘at hottoin nothing else than a deiiiai ot the 
one .saeiilice .and sull'erings of .le.siis Christ, and an 
aecurscil idolatry.’ 

This C.'Ueehisni was t ranslated into many tongues, 
and is tin* most wddely used ot fill 'Reloiincil' 
Caleehisnis. 'I'lie l>e.sl, hingli-h \ersion appealed in 
New Yoik (Scrihneis) in IMilb Ii contains PJh 
questions and answers. (^,u(*stions 5-11 tieat of 
th(' Sin and Misery ot Man ; PJ S.’i of Re(lerii|itioii 
hy Christ; 80 I2'J ol the TlianktuI Life ol the 
Cliiistian. in the Second Part the Articles ol the 
Ajioslles' rn‘(*d are explained umlei the licads 
(lod the Palhei, God the Son, and Cod tlie Holy 
(Riost. 'I'ln'ii folkiw the two Sacra,im*iits. Tin* 
Comm.andnients are extiiained in tin* 'I’hiid Part 
under the head of ThankfulTu**’S; and this is 
followed by the Lord’s Prayer. V^'hlh* t in; Heidel¬ 
berg Catechism retains the form of a ('onfi's,sion in 
its answcis to the questions, it is much more 
theological than l.iithers l)a|.(*chism ; and, edifying 
a.s the answeis aie, they aie loo lone and minute 
for the nienioiy or use of {hildien. On the. otlier 
hand, it .sui passes Lnthei'.s Catechism as a sys- 
teniatic presentation ot Chiistian doctiine. 

Lii’KHATiiiiE.— Tilt* hPKt. iii(idi*rn ed la The Henlelheni Catechitni 
in Gmnan, Latin, and Ennhsh : irith an ilisloncal Ivio- 
(/mo/i.ih, New' \(irlc, ISh, Hu odieifil (ieriimn edilmns were 
issued III l.'i(5.(, l.'.s >, 1(184, iiiid 1724. The Lfttin ti. was 

pufiliahed m and JfitKi. See also P. Srhaff, ('rred,s uj 
Christendom, London. 1877, i. 92011. and in. a<>711., wlu ie the 
htoraUiu* is ijivt.i fiilU The heat iiitroduetioim are those ol 
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J. W. Nevin, History and Gmins of the Heuletheru Catechxsm, 
Chambernbur^f, 1847, and Reu. Saddeiitsche Katechisinen, 
(.biterslub, 1904. 

2. Westminster Catechisms.—An Englisli trans¬ 
lation oi (’alviii’s (ienpvan (.’ntnchisni was used 
and rejioatedly prinlcd in Scotland. John Craij;, 
ministei at Ahcrdcfoi and afterwards at Edinburf^h, 
j>rc[)ared n liai;,"ci (]r)Sl)and a Smaller Cateidiisin 
(1591). The lattei exjilains the Ajmstles’ Creed, 
the Comniandinents, the means of {jjraee, and the 
way of sail at.ion. It con.sists of short and simjde 
questions nnd answ'ers. It was liiially superseded 
liy tlie S/iorlrr Cntcchinm. of the Westmivsln' 
Assi’nihl!f (see Schalf, Creeds of t 'hrisfendotn, i. 

'I’liis is the third of the groat Catechisms 
of the ejtocli of the Keforiuatioii. 'I’lie Larger and 
Shortei Calechisms were linisluid in 1(>47, a]»prov(‘d 
hy I’ailiJiment 15 Sejit. lGt 8 , and ado]»ted l>y the 
(iemiial As.sembly at Edinburgh in July of that 
year. Scliall' says that the Larger Catechism 
was chielly the. work of .Anthony 'I'uckney, I'ro- 
tessor ot Divinity and Vice-(Jianci-llor at (^ani* 
biiilge. lie adds that it is based on Ussher’s 
catechetical liodj/ of Divinittf, and on the Cont- 
pendiwm Theolncfia (1020) of Johann Wolleb of 
llasel (see Schaif, loe. cif., and in The 

Shorter Catechism is a eondensat,ion of the other; 
‘its concise and severely logical answers are tracial 
to th(! John Wallis, M.A., an eminent 

mathematician.’ It begins with the celelirated 
question, ‘What is the chiel end of man? To 
glorify Cod, and to enjoy Him for eve.r’; defines 
Cod, arnl states the doctrine of tlie Trinity ; tells 
of th(' lall and misery of man ; exidains the olTices 
and sta,(es of the Redeemer ; and I lien analyzes the 
woikofthe Holy (xhost, ellectual calling, justifi¬ 
cation, atloption, and sanctilication. The Apostles’ 
Creed is not professedly exjilained, but is juinted 
after the (kmimandments and the Lord’s Praym, at 
the end of the Catechism. 'I’lie Commandnumts 
set forth ‘the rule which God at first revealed 
to man for his obodienee.’ All the Reformed 
Cat.(‘chisms agn‘e with the (irreek Church (against 
the Roman and Lutheran) in making ‘Thou shalt 
not. make unto thee any graven image,’ etc., the 
Second Commandment, and corrqirising in the 
Tenth both prohibitions of coveting. The 59th 
and 60th questions assert the Divine ajipointment 
of the first day of the week to be ‘ the Christian 
Sabbath,’ fortiid ‘all w'oildly employnienf-s and 
recreations on it,’ and command the ‘ s]»eiiding the 
whole time in the public and jirivate exercises of 
God’s w'orship, except so much as is to be taken up 
in the works of necessity and mercy.’ Under the 
Eighth Commandment (Q. 7 * 1 ) i.s required ‘ the law¬ 
ful procurmgaml furthering the wealth arnl outward 
estate of oursclv«*s and otlu’rs.’ ’I'he }»roj>er use of 
the Word and the Lord's Siipjier is insisted on. 
There is a brief exjilanation of t he Lonl’s j’rayer. 

’riie Shorter Catechism is Calvinistic, not only in 
its formal statements of doctrine, but in every 
reflexion it contains of the controversies of the 
time : ‘ God having out of His mere good pleasure, 
from all eternity, elected some to everlasting life’ 
(Q. 207); and ‘The only Redeemer of God’s elect’ 
(t^. 21 ) ; but it nowdiere urges the eternal repro¬ 
bation of the non-elect. Scliaff [op. cit. i. 7H7) 
commends and criticizes it thus : 

‘ It.fur surpaHsos Lbem [ljutber’sand tbo 1 loidolbcrgOiitecbisin] 
in i-leariicss and careful wordiiiff, and ih better ad.a)>tcd fo tbe 
Hcotcb and An^^lo-Aniorican mind, but it lacka tbeir genial 
warmth, freshness, and childlike Bnnjtlicity. ... It deals in 
dogmii*. riilbei tiian facts. It addresses the disciple as an 
interested (lulsidi'r rather than as u church-nieinher growing 
np in the nurlnie of the Lord. Its malheniatical precision iii 
defmit.ions, .some of which are almost perfect, though above the 
cajuicitv of the <‘luld, is a good pre])uratiuii for the study of 
theology.’ * 

I For minor Calechisn of the Reformation and subsequent 
periods, see art. I'om ust 


Litkhaturr—B esides the literature mentioned throughout 
the article, see Schaff, Cret'ds uj Chnsteiuhnn, i Vo'.if., and the 
literature at art CtoNKKSsiONS. EPWAR1> HuKN. 

CATECHUMEN, CATECHUMENATE.- 

The wonl ‘calcchumcn’ is deiivcd from tlie Gr. 
word A:ar7;yeic (‘iri.sfcruct,’lit. — ‘ <lin into the ear’), 
which occurs 7 times in the NT (Lk H, Ac, 
21 *''^'*, Ro 2'^ 1 Co 14'®, Gal 6"), and wdiose use in 
tliese pas.sages illustrates its very early applica¬ 
tion to those who were subjected to c.areful an<i 
systematic instruction in Christian doiitrim*, with a 
view' to being admitted into the bod y of the Churcli. 
This pre]»aratioii is actually indicated in germ also 
by the veij' early in.sertion ^ of v.®'^ into the account 
of the hapti.sm of the Ethiopian eunuch (Ac 8®"”’'), 
and hy vv.®' "" in the acf^onnt of tlie baptism of the 
jailer and his household at Philijipi (Ac, 16’’'®'^-).® 

Smdi systi'iiiatic instruction in religion w'ould 
Imi quite familiar, at least to the conv(*rts from 
Judaism ; for not only w'erc there schools attached 
to most of l.he synagogues, in W'hic.li the young 
were carefully ediuial.ed hy cateelietieal methods, 
w'ith the O'l’ Scrijif.iires for texl<-hook, u}» to the 
age of twelve or thereabouts, hut also there is little 
doubt that proselytes (i.e. (Tcntile converts to 
.ludaism) rei’-eived catechetical instruction cer¬ 
tainly before, and perhaps after, their admission 
as such," 

As time W'cnt on, it. would soon he neces.sary to 
develoji the instruction and jirolong tlie period ol 
prejiaration, though wi* have hut scaiily n'cords 
reiuaimng to us until we reach the Jrd century. 
Such as we have, how'ever, are satisfactory so far 
as they go. ’I'he Tcachimj of the Ttvciee Apostles 
provides (in its first si.v iihaplers)'* irislTiietion m 
practical ratlu'r than doctiiiial subjects, and then 
proceeds (cl 1. 7) : ravra Travra Trponirbvres, fiairrlaaTs^ 
K.T.X. . . . seXebacis dt v7)<rT€vaai Tbe ^aTTTifufxepov-irpb 
fiids ff 6 co. Hole, I hen, we have (prolialily in the 
2 nd cent.) a definite course of instruction laid 
down for eateeliumens in that portion of Gliris- 
tendoni to which this treatise belongs, and the 
duty of pndiininary fasting enjoined;*^ and there 
well' jirohnbly special reasons why the practical 
ratlici than tlie dogmatic side w’as insisted on. 
Again, in .lustin Martyr’s Apoloqu, i. 61, we read 
as follow'S : 6<rot de TreiaOwai sal Triarcuuaip dXtjdrj raura 
TO. i'<p' di5aoKO/jLtea sal \ey6/Mtva etvai, sal Plovv 

oGtus dvpaaOai ebxfO'OaL re sal alniP 

vyo-TfcovTcv Trapd roc Ocov tu>p it pOTjiMpTruxtpujp &<pt<Tip 
di8d<TKOPTai, iifiCov (TUPtiixop.^Pu)P sal auppr/aTevopTiap 
aiVots. "E'retTa dyoprai vtp' y/xwv HeOa v8wp iarl. 
Here similar evidence is aflbrded, together with 
the addition of prayer for forgiveness of sins, 
though this is really implied in fasting. 

A little lat,er tlian this, hut early in the 3rd 
cent., we come upon a considerable body of evi¬ 
dence as to the care ( hat was then taken w’ith the 
preparation of c;itecliumens. Converts in those 
days, and for some time to come, were still mostly 
adults, and a good many of these never proceeded 
to Rapl.ism itself until they were at the point of 
1 Not later tlian the 2nd cent., since it is quoted by Irensous 

(Ha-r. III. xii 8). 

Of. Ac In each of the cases quoted some preliminary 

istruclion was obviously given, though the special circum¬ 
stances reduced the period to a minimum. It is to be noted 
also, as Frere (AVm' Ihst. of Jik. of Com. I^rayer, p. 667) points 
it, that ‘a large proportion at least of the early converts had 
»ii*eail\ iiad the training of .ludaisiii as their schoolinaster to 
bring them unto Ulinst.’ The same author also suggests that 
‘when St Paul soys (I (Jo that it was not his work to 

bn)iti7.e, he . . . has in view a system of teaching and training ’ 
lirejiaratory to bajitism (p. 6.'>8ri.). 

J* ‘ (hie might be tempted to liiid evidence of early catechetical 
instruction in such passages as Pa 1.6 841'* Is 331^-18 etc. 

Ill llaniack's opinion, we have in Ai6 1* 8* 2!i 5^, and fragments 
in (hs 8 and 13, a hock of instruction for .lewish proselytes 
called “ The Two Ways ” ’ (F. C. Porter, art. ‘ Proselyte ’ in U DB 
iv. l.'KVi) 

4 (If. A post. Const, vii. 22. 

This is still reqiiir-jd of adults in the English Church. 
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death (e.gr, the Emperors Constantins and Con¬ 
stantine). No doubt, this was in part due to an 
exaggerated fear of post-baptismal sins and loss of 
innocence, but it must also oe remembered that the 
state of the heathen world was such as to make it 
extremely ditticult for the ordinary person to con¬ 
duct himself with consistency as a Christian, and 
it was therefore most important that catechumens 
should be as thoroughly grounded as possible in 
Christian principles. * l^iere must also have been 
frequent cases of relapse into sin in the ranks of 
the catechumens, which required punishment and 
po8ti)onement of baptism (see Jlingham, Ant. X. ii. 
§ 17). An extreme instance of the tendency to 
Puritanical strictness is found in the history of the 
early Syrian Cliurch, where, even until the time of 
Aphraales in the 4th cent., baptism appears to 
have been ‘ a i>rivilege reserved for celibates’; or, 
in other words, it was as a rule postjioned till a 
period in life when men and women lelt disposed 
to live separately.* Hence the Christian com¬ 
munity consisted of baptized celibates,® together 
with a body of adherents who remained outside, 
and were not really members of, the body. 

But our concern is chiefly with other parts of 
Christendom, and there by the beginning of the 
3rd cent, the writings that are extant give us a 
clear idea upon the subject. In the first place, 
modern researches seem to show c.onclusively that 
there were only two grades among those who were 
unbaptized : (1) catechumens pure and simple, i.c. 
adherents to Christianity who were, however, 
looked upon as members of the community {e.g. 
Can. Ilipp. G3, 64); (2) catechumens who sought 
baptism, and were therefore being subje<!ted to 
a (leliiiito course of instruction with a view thereto. 
These latter were called ^wrtfVevot, competentes^ 
electi, and the like.^ The proper time for their 
preparation was the season of Lent, so that they 
might be ready for the solemn administration of 
the sacrament of baptism on Easter Eve. But as 
baptism might, for one reason or another, be 
postponed till later on in the Easter season, and as 
Whitsunday was the end of that i)eriod, the latter 
festival was looked ui)on as the second great annual 
occasion for admission. In the East the Epiphanv, 
which was always associated with our Lord’s 
baptism in the Jordan, was also allowed, and 
sometimes in the VS'est as well. After that, 
Christmas and other festivals were added, in spite 
of Pa])al disapproval. 

The first portion of the preparatory period was 
occupied with three kinds of preparation : “ (1) in¬ 
struction in what they must give up (the renuncia¬ 
tion) (see art. Abrenuntio); (2) instruction in 
what they must believe (the faith); (3) a series of 
exorcisms by which the evil spirits were to be 
driven out of the candidates.® A list of names 

1 To the same considerations must be attributed the multiplica¬ 
tion of forms and cpremoiiies winch is so noticeable in connexion 
with baptism in the mediteval rit.e. 

2 See Biirkitt, Early Easterji Christianity, 1904, p. 12.5 ff. The 
whole question is fully discussed by him ; he compares similar 
tendencies among the Marcionil,es (Tert adv. Marc. Iv. 34), the 
Manichatans, Uie Albigenscs, and the Buddhists. 

* The technical name for these baptised persons was B’nai 
Q’yamd (‘ sons of the covenant’), who formed u kind of monastic 
order. 

< See Duchesne, Ortgr. du ctdtf ahrit. (Eng. tr. p. 29.3), who 
quotes F. X. t'unk, I'heol. Quartalschr., 1883, p. 4J If., as having 
established that the old idea of their division into four classes is 
erroneous. It may be added that the case of penitents is, as it 
were, the case of those who have iieen reduced to the rank of 
catechumens, and that tbe same autiior (see Duchesne, op, cit. 

430 n.) throws doubt on the universality of the four classes In 

eir case even in tlie East, while in the West it was never 
practised at all. 

* The deacons were specially charged with this work (Can. 

Hipp. 61), but care liad to be taken tliat they too had been effi¬ 
ciently instructed : oi Kartixovvrtt irpwTOV KaTT)X'»J®«»^*5 KaTtixfi- 
rwrav ori irepl avOpuiriav rh tpyov (ps.-Clem. Ep, ad Jac. 

S 18). 

4 The Catechetical School at Alexandria and similar institu- 
VOL. III .—17 


was carefully drawn up of those who were to be 
admitted to this course. Then by Thursday in 
Holy Week those who satisfied the bishop were 
linully determined upon, and after fasting on 
Friday presented themselves on Saturday morning 
for tbe last act of prejiaration before baptism 
itself, which would normally take place that same 
evening. At this last preliminary service there 
were three ceremonies : MI) the concluding exor¬ 
cism, with imj)Obition of hands over the candidates 
as they knelt facing the east; (2) the exsufllation, 
or breathing into tJuMr faces ; (3) the effeta, each 
person being touched with sfiittle (or oil) on the 
mouth, ears, etc., in imitation of oui- Lord’s action 
in Mk 7®'*®’. 

If we pass on one hundred years later, to the 
beginning of the 4th csent., we reach a period in the 
history of the Church when peace and the cessation 
of persecution naturally added large numbers to 
the Christian body, anti produced further develop¬ 
ments in the regulations for the catechumenate. 
The same outlines of preparation in the earlier and 
the later stages are still observed both in tlie ICast 
and in the West (at Home and in ‘Gallican’ 
churches), but the whole system is more systematic 
and definite.* 

During the course of instruction, a kind of 
examination was hold from time to time, often 
called scrutinium ; by the 7th cent, there were as 
many as seven of these scrxitinia, which began in 
the 3rd week of Lent. The Creed, the Lord’s 
Prayer, and other parts of Christian doctrine 
(traditio syrnholi) were learnt by heart. Various 
portions of the Scriptures were read and explained, 
especially from the historical and moral books (see 
Aug. de Cat. Bvd.). What are now called the 
Apocry])ha were also used for this purpose (Athan. 
Fest. Ep. 39; ps.-Athan. Synopsis Script, sacr.), 
more particularly, it seems, the Book of yirach 
(Can. Apust. 85).® At Rome there was, at all 
events later on, a formal instruction in the four 
Gospels, called apertio avrittm, and a curious 
ceremony of administeiing salt to the candidates.* 
They were also universally admitted to Church 
assemblies and to the first part of the Eucharist 
(i.e. up to the missa [ = 7nmio] catcchumcnorum), 
though actual instruction in the doctrine of 
Holy Communion was mostly withheld till after 
bajttism. 

It must, however, be remembered that, though 
these ceremonies continued and were even, as has 
been said, probably added to in process of time, and 
though the first part of the baptismal service was 
still called in the liturgical books ordo ad catechu- 
menum faciendum, the rapid growth of the prac¬ 
tice of infant baptism, which followed upon <he 
establishment and spread of Christianity, soon led 
to the practical decay of the catechumen system. 
Comparatively few adults were bax)tized, but the 
rites and forms that had been elaborated for them 
were not adapted to the new circumstances, and 
babes in arms were treateil as if they were in full 

tions elsewhere were, no doubt, in part, though not exclusively, 
intended for tbe benefit of catechumens (in the technical 
seiisc). 

1 The authorities for this deHcriptioii are Tert. de Baptismo, 
and Can. Hipp. 60-110; a little later wc find Serapion’s Prayer- 
book. 

*The authorities are the Peregrinntio Etherice (a lady 
pilgrim’s account of Church life in Jerusalem), the catechetical 
lectures of Oyril of Jerusalem, St. Augustine (for Africa), 8t. 
Ambrose (for Milan), etc. 

* Cyril of Jerusalem (Catech. iv.) objects to this use of tA 
air6Kpv^a and ' whatsoever is not read in churches ’; but he 
must be taken, wo think, to refer to heretical and uncAnonical 
writings, not to the Apocrypha in our sense (cf. Dion. Alex, 
p. 62, ed. Feltop). 

* This, according to the usage of those days, was often called 
sacramentuin (r.g. Aug. de Pecc. Mer. ii. 26; Cone. Carth. lii. 
canon 5). Baronins and others were mistaken in thinking 
that this referred to eulogice (pain b6nit)‘, see Bingham, 
Aut. X. ii. 16. 
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possession of their faculties and ca])acit]es.* At 
the present day tliis dcic< t has been more or less 
completely remedied in the various parts of 
Christendom, though to a greater extent in the 
West than in the conscMative Kast; and still 
more so in the Ketornied tlian in the un-Reformed 
branches of the Church, lioth the modern liitimh 
Romnnnm and the Prayer-books of the Anj^lican 
Communions provide sej»araie Offices for the Haj*- 
tism of Infants and <»f Adults, and in the Ollices 
foi the latter i)rovision is still made for the flue 
pre])aration of tin* catechumens. The rubric, in the 
Koman (dlicc requires that the adult cauflidate 
shall receive ad(‘(iuate instruction in faith and 
morals, shall receive the sacrament of baptism 
fastm;^, and, if possible, at the bishop’s hands, and 
on Eastei Eve or at Whitsuntide. The Office for 
the Public IJaptism of ‘such as are of riper years 
and able to an.swer for themselves ’ was not added 
to the Enj;lish Prayer-book till 1661 ; the Preface 
thus account,s for its addition : 

‘Although not so necesuary when the former Rook was 
compiled, yet by the ffrowth of Ariabaptism, through the llcon- 
tiouflnosB of the late tiinee crept in amoiigHt uh, t'tl ib now 
become riecesgary, and uia> he always useful for the baptizing of 
natives in our plantations, and oLhera converted to the Faith.* 

The reasons here allcj^cd are still, of course, 
operative in our days, especially in many parts of 
the mission field, where j^reat care has to be 
exercised in the selection and instruction of 
converts before bajitism. It is to be noticiid that 
here, too, the rubric gives flirections which are on 
much the same lines as the Roman ruhiic just 
referred to, and follows ancient [necedent: 

‘Tinmlv not,ICS shall be given to the Risho]>,2 or whom he 
shall appoint, for that purpoae, a week before at the least, by 
the Parents, or some other discreet persons ; that so due care 
may hr taken for their examination, whether ihej be sullicicntl.v 
instructed in the principles of the Christiuii Keligtun ; and that 
they may be exhorted to prepare themselves with prayers and 
fasting for the receiving of tins holy Sacrament.’ 

One of the chief privileges of the catechuinenate, 
up to the time of its practical abolition by the 
spread of infant baptism, was that of attendance 
(with penitents) at the first portion of the Eucharist. 
This consisted, in general terms, of the Scrijiture 
lections from OT and NT [Prophetica, Apostolica, 
and Emngclirn Lectio) and the homily. After 
that, in the East, during the 4th cent., the cate¬ 
chumens first, tlie energumens next, then the 
compelentea, and finally the ponileiits were die- 
mifised * in this form ; 

‘ At the invitation of the deacon they offer up a silent prayer, 
while the congregation also prays for them. The deacon 
formulates this prayer, specifying the particulars of it, pving 
the petitions in detail. The faithful, especially the children 
present, answer him liy the supplication Kyrie Eleison I The 
CAtechumens afterwards rise up, and the deacon invites them 
in their turn to pray, liy joining with him in the form which he 
employs ; he then invites them to incline their beads to receive 
the blessing of the bishop, after which they are dismissed.’* 

Ab to the Roman Liturgy we have no evidence 
available till the liturgii^al books of the 8th 
century. By that time ‘ disiuiiline in regard to 
catechumens . . . had been largely modified. There 
were no longer any adult catechumens. . . 
Duchesne is, liowever, of opinion that the ancient 
formulary of the missa catechumenorum was jire- 
served notwithstanding, and occurs in the order of 
baptism of that date. 

‘ On th* day of the “ Opening of the Ears " for traditio tym- 
holi\ the deacon diemisRod the candidates for baptism with the 
words, Catechumsni recedant I Si quia catechumenua eat, re- 
cedat / Ornnea eateehumani exeant foraa / ’ # 


1 Traces of this incomplete adajitatiori are to be observed even 
in the Ueformed office of the Anglican Church : e.g. the ‘Thou’ 
and ‘I’m the questions to godparents, and their answers, which 
the phrase ‘ in the name of this child ’ only partially sets free 
from awkwardness. 

*The Irish Prayer-book retains this rubric in its entirety; the 
Amerioan substitutes ‘Minister’ for ‘ Bishop... discreet persons ’ 

* Hence tlie term miaaa eatfchumenorum, miaaa being a late 
word for mtaato (like eollerta for eollaetio, aaeanaa for aaeenaio, 
etc.k The Roman Mass still ends with the words *TU, miaaa eaV 

* Duchesne, op. eit. p. bH. o fb, p. 171 . 


Eor the Gallican use we have the evidence ol St. 
Germain of Paris ^ in the 2nd half of the 6th cent, 
adduced by Duchesne.* J3y his day 
* the catfchumenate had become merely a reminiscence. It was 
nccessarj then to explain the misaa (ciiBrnisBal) cafccAurncnorwi/i, 
of which the rite, however, continued to be preserved.^ This 
ceremony took place after the prayer, as in the Liturgy of 
Constantinople In the Apostolical Constitutions it is pTac<>d 
before the prayer. We cannot gather precisely from the text 
of St. Oermain whether it was accompanied by special prayers. 
I am inclined to believe that its text has in view the prayers 
which 1 have just dealt with, but that at the beginning there 
were special prayers, which disappeared with the disappearanca 
of the catechumens. Thus, at the end of the sixth century, at 
least in the Church of Pans, nothing more was said than soma 
such formulary as guiscatechumenua, cateehumrni recedant.’ 

Something has already been said about the 

I irosont state of things in regard to thi.s mfiltor; 
lilt it may he further added that, since the 
jirovalence of infant baptism amongst most (Ihris- 
tian bodies, systematic instruction in the princijilos 
of the faith which, as we have seen, was the most 
important feature in the primitive catechuinenate, 
is carried on after baptism instead of before ; and 
in the case of the Roman, Anglican, and Lutheran 
Coinnmnions mostly before Confirmation, which 
has now been sejiaratcd by a considerable interval 
from baptism, and postjioned till those that are 
baptized have reached years of discretion. Among 
Nonconformist bodies this may be said to be 
provided for by means of Sunday sidiool and other 
classes. In the Anglican eomiiiunion the two final 
addresses to the godparents in the office of ‘ Puhlick 
Baptism of Infants’ lay stress upon the duty of 
their seeing that their godchildren ‘ be taught, so 
soon as they shall be able to learn,’ the Creed, the 
Lord’s Prayer, and the 'I’en Commandments, and 
‘all other things which a Christian ought to know 
and believe to liis soul’s health,’ this last clause 
being ainjilified afterwards into the charge th.'it 
they ‘ be further instructed in the Church-Catechism 
set forth for that purpose.’ In this way the spirit 
of the Early Chundi is still retained, by which only 
those who have been properly instructed in the 
faith are admitted to full communion with the 
Christian society.* 

See also the artt. Abrknuntio, BAPTISM, 
Catechisms, Confessions, Confirmation. 

Litkratxikk.— Bingham, Ant. Chr. Church, London, 170S-22, 
bk. X. rh. ii. ; Bona, Iterum Liturg., Rome, 1071, lih. i. capp. 
xvi., xvii.; F. C. Bnrkitt, Early Kastei-n Christianity, London, 
1904, Iicct. iv.; Duchesne, Orig.ducultechr^t.,ratiB, 1889 (Eng. 
tr. Christian Worship, London, 1903), ch. ix. ; F. Cohrs, art. 
‘ Katechiinionat,’ in PRE^, vol. x.; Mart6ne, da Ant. Eecl. 
Rttibua, Antwerp, 1736-88, i. ch. i. artt. v.-ix.; Procter-Frere, 
New Uist of Bk. of Com. Prayer, London, 1901, ch. xiv.; D. 
Stone, Uolv Baptism*, London, 1906, ch. xii.; F. Wiegand, 
Symbol vnd Katechumenat, Leipzig, 1899; J. Mayer, Oesch. 
d. Katachumenats ... in den eraten aecha Jahrhunderlen, 
Keinpten, 1803 [Rom. Oath.]; E. Hatch, Organisation of the 
Early Chr. Churches, London, 1888; Bright, Canons of the first 
Four Gen. Councils, liondon, 1892 (esp. Can. Nic. 2 and 14, and 
Can. Const. 7, and the learned editors noteH, jm. b, 65, 121). 

C. L. Feltoe. 

CATHARI.— See Albioenses. 

CATHOLIC APOSTOLIC CHURCH.—See 

Irving and the Catholic Apostolic Church. 

CATHOLICISM, CATHOLICITY. — The 

meaning of these words will be best under¬ 
stood by examining the history of the adjective 
‘catholic.’ ’J’he word ‘catholicity’ is always, or 
almost always, the name t)f a quality—the quality 
of lieing catholic, in whatever sense this may he 
understood ; the word ‘ Catholicism ’ is generally 
applied to a system of faith or practice which 

1 Dipd A.D. 676. * Op. eit. p. 202. 

» Cf. Council of Epaon (617), c. 29, ‘ cum cateehumani pro- 
cedere commonentur.’ 

* In the Bull Ex omnibus ajflictwnihus (Oct. 1, 1667), Pius v. 
condemned the tenet of Baiua, ‘ opera catechumenorum, ut fidea 
at poenitentia ante remissionem pecoatorum facta, aunt vitaa 
aeternae nierita’ (cf. Denzingar, Bnehiridion symbolorum^ti 
Freiburg, 1908, No. 1(J18). 
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possesseH the quality of being catholic. ‘ Catholi¬ 
cism’ is sometimes, though rarely, used of the 
quality itself, but ‘Catholicity’ is never, or very 
rarely, used as the name of a system. 

The adjective ‘catholic’ is derived from /cat?’ 
6\ov, which means ‘on the whole,’ ‘in general’; 
and it has an extensive non-ecKtlesiastical use, 
which need not be particularly examined. It is 
used of things whicn are universally prevalent or 
ap])licable, or even of things whicli are only 
common, and more particularly of things wdiich 
are of universal use or interest, and of persons 
who have universal or wide symj)athies. These 
meanings need not be dwelt upon, but it should 
be noted that early ecclesiastical writers freely 
use the word in its non-ecclesiaslical sense. 

The ecclesiastical use began very early, and the 
word was from the first specially used to denote 
an attribute of the Church. It was not commonly 
applied to persons until much later. In many early 
instances it is not easy to determine the precise 
shade of meaning which it was intended to convey. 
The Church, it is true, might very naturally lie 
called ‘ universal ’ for several reasons. It might 
be so called as teaching a universal religion suit¬ 
able to the whole of mankind, in contrast to the 
national character of Judaism. Or the term might 
be used of actual local extension, either with refer¬ 
ence to the future literal extension of the Church 
throughout the world, or with reference to that 
actual extension over a great part of the Roman 
empire—the inhabited world—which took place 
very early in its history. Or again, the Church 
in general, the Chiistiaii society as a whole, might 
be (iulled ‘universal,’ to distinguish it from the 
local churches, that is, from those parts of the 
one society which existed in particular places. 
All these shades of meaning came in the course 
of time to be associated with the epithet, but it is 
not clear that any one of them was the original 
significance. And another idea appears very early, 
and perhaps to some extent even in the earliest 
examples of the use of the word. As the true 
doctrine of the Church was regarded as that which 
was held by the Church as a whole, while heresies 
were partial and local, the word ‘catholic’ came 
t-o signify ‘orthodoxy as opjiosed to heresy, con¬ 
formity as opposed to dissen! ’ (Lightfoot, Patr. 
Ap., note on Ign. ad Smyrn. viii.j. This, indeed, 
became the principal meaning of the word, and 
so it became usual to speak of the catholic Church 
in a particular jdac^e, in contrast with bodies of 
schismatics or heretics. The word came also to 
be very frequently used as a sort of perpetual 
epithet of the Church, without any more definite 
significance than that of the ‘ true"^ or ‘ orthodox ’ 
Cdiurch. The frecpiency of the use of the word 
is attested by the faid that it appeared ve^ early 
in the Eastern Creeds, and somewhat later in those 
of the West. 

The early history and the development of the 
meaning or the w’ord can be best understood from 
an examination of some typical examples of its 
use. The earliest passage in which it occurs is in 
Ignatius {ad Smyrn. viii.l • 

‘ Shun divisions as the beginning of evils. lict all follow the 
nishop, as Jesus Christ the Father , and the Presbytery as the 
Apostles ; and to the Deacons pay respect as to the command¬ 
ment of God. Let no man do anyth]ng of things pertaining to 
the Church apart from the Bishop. Let that be held a valid 
Eucharist which is under the Bishop or one to whom he shall 
have committed it. Wheresoever the Bishop shall ap^iear, 
there let the people be ; even as where Jesus may be there is 
the Catholic Church. It is not lawful apart from the Bishop 
either to baptize or to hold an agajte ; but whatsoever he shall 
approve, this is well pleasing also to God.’ 

It has been commonly assumed that in this 
passage the Catholic Church means simply the 
Church in general, or as a whole, as distinguished 
from the church in any particular place ; and this 


at first sight seems the obvious sense. But if 
this is the wliole significance of the word in this 
jiassagc, Ignatius would appear to say that the 
•elation of the Bishop to tlie jiarticu'lar church 
s the same as that of Christ to tlie (Uiurcli as a 
whole; and he can hardly mean fbis—at least not 
without some qualification. The drift of the wholi; 
j)assage is to in.sist on the unity of the Church, 
and tlie argument a])]lears to bt* that the indwelling 
of Jesus is the essence of the Church, and that th(‘ 
visible test by which it may be seen that the com¬ 
munity in any pltace is part, of the Church consisl.s 
in being in communion with the Bishop, who is 
at once the heati and representative of the local 
cliiirch, and the link which connects it with the 
Church as a whole, of which Christ is the head. 
This is in accordance with the theory of the early 
Church about tlie c])isco}»iil.(‘,; and it this is what 
Ignatius means, the word ‘catholic’ has already 
loinething of the sense of the ‘ true ’ Church. 

Other early examples of the use of the word 
occur in the Martyrdom of Polyrarp, of which 
fragments have been jiresorved in Eusebius, and 
of wdiich the date may be about. UA). This is 
•iddressed to ‘all the parishes {i.r. dioceses) in 
every place of the holy and catholic Church,’ ami 
in §§ 8 and 19 ‘the whole catholic Cliurch through¬ 
out the inhabited wmrld ’ is spuken of. Here the 
meaning is not defined ; but, if the sense were 
simply that of local extension, there would have 
been no object in adding the words ‘ in every 
place’ and ‘throughout the world.’ In § 16, ac¬ 
cording to the old reading, ‘ the catholic Cliurch 
in Smyrna ’ is spoken of; and if this is the right 
reading, it can only mean the true, orthodox 
Church. The more probable reading, how’cver, 
is ‘the holy Church.’ At. all events tlie sense of 
orthodoxy is unmi.stakahle in fhe Murntorian 
Fragment, which says that the hcre.tical w’ritings 
cannot he received inf o the Catholic (Church, and 
in Clement of Alexandria, who says {Strom, vii. 
17) that it is the essential characteristiii of the 
Catholic Church that it should agree in the unity 
of one faith. In the time of St. Augustine the 
significance of the word was further developed 
and commented on ; and greater stress seems to 
have been laid on the idea of universality in the 
sen.se of extension—at all events on some occasions, 
as for instance in controversy with the 1 )onatisls. 
St. Augustine, writing about them to a corre- 
sjiondcnt, says that they maintained that the 
Church is catholic ‘ not from the communion of 
the whole world, hut from the ohsorvance of all 
TJivine jirecepts and all sacraments ’ {Kp. xciii. 28 ; 
cf. lii. 1). But the meaning of orthodoxy still 
prevails, c.g. in de Fid. et Symh. x. ; 

‘We believe also in the Holy Church, that in to say, the 
Catholic Church. For both heretics and schismatics call their 
coutrrenfations churches But heretics violate the faith itself 
by false opinions about God, while Hchisinatics abandon 
brotherly charity. . . . Wherefore neither heretics belong to 
the Catholic Church, which loves God, nor schiaiiiatics, since 
it loves its neijfhhour.' 

So also in .S'erm. ad Cat. 14 : ‘ This is the Holy Church, the 
One Church, the True Church, the Catholic Church, lighting 
against all heresies.’ 

The locvs vlassfiieus for the meaning of the word 
as it was fullj developed during the first three 
centuries is in the Uatcidieses of St. Cyril of 
Jerusalem (viii. 23 [A.D. 348]): 

‘The Church is called Catholic because it exists throughout 
all the inhabited world, from one end of the earth to the other; 
and because it teaches, universally and completely, all doc¬ 
trines which ought to come to the knowledge of men con¬ 
cerning things both visible and invisible, both in heaven and 
on earth; and because it brings into subjection to godliness 
the whole race of men, both of rulers and of ruled, both of 
learned and of ignorant; and because it universally treats 
and heals every kind of sins which are committed by soul 
and body, and possesses in itself every form of virtue that is 
named, both in deeds and words and in spiritual gifts of every 
kind.* 
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Here there are four kinds of universality indi¬ 
cated—extension in place, completeness of doctrine, 
adaptation to all kinds of men, and moral and 
spiritual perfection. In another celebrated passage 
Vinc.ent of L6rins ajtjthes universal agreement 
as a tost of doctrine {Comnion. i. 2). After dealing 
with the appeal to Scripture, he adds : 

‘ Within the Catholic Church itseh the irreatest care must be 
taken that we hold that which hae been believed everywhere, 
alwa.VH, and by all. For thia is truly and properly Catholic, 
as the very force and effect of the word declares, which mcludes 
all thuiK-H with practical universality. Hut this will be found 
precisely in this way, if we follow that which is universal, that 
which IS iiiiLMent, that about which there is consent.' 

St. Vincent does not, however, as has lieen soine- 
timeu sujiposed, exclude all development of doctrine, 
for soniewliat later he adds : 

* As in the case of individuals, so in the case of the whole 
Church, at the different sta(;cB of life and a^e, there must be 
^reat and vehement proG^rcss in understandinif, in knowledgfe, 
in wisdom.’ 

The Middle Ages added little or nothing to the 
idea of catholicity. The thought of local exten¬ 
sion fell very much into the background, for the 
missionary work of the Church for several centuries 
was nearly at a stand.still; Christianity had ck!cu- 
pied almost all the area open to it, and had enough 
to do to defend even this from Muhammadan 
aggression. The word ‘Catholic’in its ordinary 
use meant the opposite of lieretical. It was also 
used as a pernetual epithet. Thus the King of 
France was called ‘ the Catholic King,’ and the 
same title was given to the King of Jerusalem. 
But, aftei tlie religious convulsions of the 16th 
cent., the word came to be used with a greater 
variety of meaning. The new religious associa¬ 
tions which became known as Protestant did not 
commonly claim the title of ‘Catholic’ for them¬ 
selves ; and, on the other hand, the Churches of 
the Papal obedience insisted more explicitly on the 
doctrine that communion with the See of Home 
was a ne<;essary condition of memhership of the 
true Church, and that therefore only those who 
remained in this communion were entitled to be 
called Catholic. Hence the term ‘ Catholic ’ came 
to be opposed to the term ‘ Protestant ’; and on 
the Continent of Europe the words are still popu¬ 
larly used in this way. The Anglican Church, on 
the other hand, retained its historical continuity, 
and continued to claim catholicity as being a true 
representative of the ancient undivided Church. 
Anglicans, therefore, from the 16th cent, have 
applied the term ‘ Kuiiian ’ Catholic to the Churches 
of the Roman obedience, while claiming to be 
equally Catholic themselves. It may be noted 
that from this period the word is commonly ap¬ 
plied not only to the Church as a whole, hut also 
to individual members of the Church. Instances 
of this use are found mucli earlier, hut it now 
becomes very common. See further, the article 
on the Church. 

At the present day the word is used in several 
significations which differ considerably from each 
other. The chief of them are the following: 

(i.) The meaning of catholicity, as it is under¬ 
stood at the present day in the Roman Church, 
may be summed up in the following propositions. 

(a) The Church was intended by God to be liter¬ 
ally universal, t.c. diffused throughout the world. 

(b) As applied to the Church at any particular 
time, this universal extension must be understood 
in a moral sense, whether it be simultaneous or 
successive. For such a moral catholicity it is not 
necessary that the Church should he as yet liter¬ 
ally extended throughout the whole worla, or that 
its members should form an actual majority of 
professing Christians, or that its progress in every 

f lace should he continuous and uninterruptea. 
t will be sufficient if it con he shown that, from 
its first beginnings at Jerusalem, the Church has 


by degrees extended throughout the greater part 
of the world, and founded branches progressively 
in all directions, all of which are united by a real 
and visible bond of union, that is, not only by 
common aims and sympathies, hut by being under 
the same government, (c) This moral catholicitv 
is a note of the Church, that is, a quality whien 
distinguishes the Church from any other body; 
for it is an attribute of the Church founded by 
Christ, and not of a number of different bodies 
taken together. It implies, therefore, a common 
faith and a common goveniment, for without these 
a true visible unity is impo.ssihle. (d) It is a 
quality which is pos.se8sed only by the Roman 
Church. The Eastern Churches possess historical 
continuity, but they are divided into several in¬ 
dependent parts without a common government. 
Moreover, they claim only their own territory, 
and make no attempt to spread their branches 
over the world. Nor can they be regarded as 
forming collectively one part of the Catholic 
Church, the other part being the Western Church, 
because their bonds with the West are altogether 
broken, in respect both of faith and of govern¬ 
ment. The Jrrotestant bodies are professedly 
partial and local, they have no bond of union, and 
they have severed all organic connexion with the 
historical Church. The Anglican Church claims 
catholicity, and at the present moment its branches 
have a wide extension ; but this is closely connected 
with national extension, and even on trie supposi¬ 
tion that it retains Apostolic orders, the different 
branches of the Anglican communion are united 
merely by comity, and not by any efficient common 
government. It will he seen that, according to this 
view, the quality of the catholicity of the Church 
is almost merged in that of its unity. Even the 
question of orthodox doctrine enters into the 
conception only in a subordinate degree, and 
unity of government becomes the real test of 
catholicity. 

(ii.) The Anglican view denies that an absolute 
centralized government is a necessary condition 
of catholicity, and maintains that such a govern¬ 
ment was not thought necessary and did not 
actually exist in tlie early ages of the Church, 
but that orthodoxy was maintained by the con¬ 
sentient witness of all parts of the Church. The 
name of ‘ Catholic ’ was given to the Church not 
HO much because of its actual local extension at 
any moment, although it was destined to he sjiroad 
throughout the whole world, hut because it is in 
its nature capable of supplying all spiritual needs 
of all classes of mankind at all times. But it can 
do this only if it retains its purity and complete¬ 
ness of doctrine and worship; and, according to 
the teaching of the early Church, this is secured 
mainly by the continuity of the episcopate which 
preserves the Ajiostolic tradition and hears witness 
to the cunimon consent of all parts of the Christian 
world. Hence arises the close connexion between 
catholicity and the episcopate, which is found as 
early as the passage or Ignatius cited above. The 
bishops were regarded in early times not as im¬ 
posing doctrines upon the Church, but as witnesses 
to the accordant lieliefs of different parts of the 
Church, so that by their agreement the faith of 
the whole might be ascertained. In the same 
manner also the due administration of the sacra¬ 
ments was to he secured (Ignat, l.c.). Any part 
of Christendom may therefore rightly be csuled 
Catholic which preserves the faith, the sacraments, 
and the Apostolic ministry. The catholicity of 
the Church is a real thing, although it is im¬ 
perfect, just as its unity and its holiness are 
likewise imperfect. 

(iii.) The religums bodies which were formed in 
the 16th cent, and later have made little use of the 
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word * Catholic ’ except in the sense of Roman 
Catholic. In explaining the term as it occurs 
in the Creed and in ancient literature, they have 
generally laid stress upon the idea of local ex¬ 
tension, and applied it to the ideal aim of Chris¬ 
tianity. Some writers again, using ‘Catholic’ 
and ‘ Rrotestant ’ as opposed terms, have applied 
them to two fundamental religious tendencies. 
Inasmuch as all religion has as its object to bring 
men into close relation to God, the direct contact 
of the individual soul with God is its true concern. 
On the other hand, as man is obviously created 
for society, his relations to God imply rolation.s 
with his fellow-men, and this implies a religious 
society, in and through which relations to God 
become possible. As this latter concicption—the 
belief in the necessity of the Christian society, 
the importance of its orthodoxy, unity, and right 
government, and of its so<iial acts, the sacraments 
—was greatly insisted upon in the Middle Ages, 
while in the upheaval of the 16th cent, there was 
a strong tendency to lay stress upon the relation 
of the individual soul to God, some writers use 
the words ‘ Catholic ’ and ‘ T’rotestant ’ t-o denote 
th(‘se social and individualistic tendencies respec¬ 
tively. This is not, however, the historical use 
of the words. In recent times the word ‘ catholic ’ 
has been loosely used in a manner still more remote 
from its original signilicance. In non-ecclesiastical 
matters it has been not infrequently or improperly 
useil, as has been mentioned above, to express the 
ideas of comprehensiveness or general sympathy. 
Consequently, some modern writers have applied 
it in ecclesiastical matters to what is vague and 
undetermined in faith or practice. This use of 
the word is purely modern, although some ap¬ 
proximation to it may be found as early as the 
writings of Ilaxter and Defoe, and nothing could 
be further removed from its historical signifi¬ 
cance. 

Then! are several subordinate etjclesiastical 
senses in which the word ‘catholic’ has been 
used: (1) It is the title {KaOoXLKSs) of certain 

f atriarchs or primates in the Eastern Churches, 
t is j)roperly applied to a primate who is sub¬ 
ordinate to a patriarch, but who has metropolitans 
under him. (2) It is used of church buildings: 
(a) of a bishop’s church or cathedral as opposed 
to a parish church, [b) of a church as opposed 
to a jirivate oratory, (c) of a parish church as 
opposed to a monastic church. (3) It is used of 
the Catholic Epistles (see the Comm, and the art. 
‘Catholic Epistles’ in HDIi). 

IjiTKRATURB.-The cloctrine of the Church, including ite 
Oatholicity, is dealt with more or less fully in most general 
works on Christian doctrine, especially in treatises on the 
Creeds. The claims of the Church of Rome are the subject 
of innumerable works, controversial and constructive. The books 
mentioned here are merely a few specimens of their classes. 

i. Patristic references: Ignatius, ad Sinym.-, 'Martyrdom of 
Poivearp,’ ap. Euseb. TIE-, Clem. Alex. Strom, vii.; Cyprian, 
de Unit. Eccl.\ Aug. Epp. lii. 1, xciii. Z8, Sermo ad Catech., de 
Fide et Syird). ., Cyr. Jer. xviii. 23; Vine. Lit. Common, i. 2. 

ii. Works on the Creed : J. Pearson, Exposition of the Creed'\ 
Ijond. 1601), and many edd. ; Forbes, Explanation of the Eicene 
Creed, Loud. iSOf); Kattcnbusch, Das apost. Symb., licipzig, 
1894-1000. 

iii. Church doctrine: MShler, Symbolik, 1838; Scheeben, 
Handbuch der katholiachen Dogmatik, Freiburg, 1874-1887; 
Schouppe, Element a Theol. Dogm., Brussels, 1886; Hnnter, 
Outlines of Dogni. Theol., Lorifl 189f» 6; Martensen, Christian 
Dogmatics, Riig. tr., Ediiib. 1808; Dorner, Syst. of Christian 
Z>ocfr., Eng. tr., Edinb. 1881-2. ^ 

iv. Works on the Church : Lacordaire, L'Eglise, Paris, 1903; 
Mater, L'itglise cathoUgue, Paris, 1006; Hort, Christian 
Eeelesia, Lond. 1807 ; Durell, Historic Church, Cainbr. 1006; 
Stone, The Christian Church, Lond. 1906; Lock, ‘ The 
Church’(in Lux Mundi, Lond. 1889), Gore, The Church and 
the Ministry*, Lond. 1900, Unman Cath. ('laims, l^nd. 1888; 
Moberly, Ministerial Priesthood, Lond. 1897; Fairbairn, 
Catholicism, Lond. 1899; Rashdall, Christus in Eeelesia, 
Edinb. 1904 ; Tyrrell, Media-.valism, Lond. 1008; Elirhard, 
‘Kath. OhriHtentum u. Kirche in der Neuz-eit’ (in Die Kultur 
dsT Gegenwart, i. iv. 1, Berlin and Leipzig, 1909). 

J. H. Maude. 


CAUSE, CAUSALITY. -1. The causm 
RELATION. —I. Content of the idea of cause.— 
By a ‘ cause ’ is meant an object, event, or process, 
in virtue of which some other object, event, or 
process comes to exist or occur. In the primitive 
and pre - scientific conception, derived Irom the 
instinctive philosophy of the human mind in its 
uncritical stages, a eause is always a concrete thing 
or person ; but such a thing is a cau.se only in so far 
as it takes ellect, and at the moment in whieli it 
does so. The ‘ cllect ’ of the cause is tlie change 
produced in some other thing. If, sometimes, a 
certain quality of the tiling concerned in its causal 
activity is abstracted from its other (irrelevant) 
qualities, and c-alled ‘ cause,’ this is bub a convenient 
abbreviation ; for when we say ‘ friction warms,’ 
we really understand that the true cause of the 
warmth is the body which jiroduces the friction. 

This conception of cause involves the idea of tem¬ 
poral succession. Tlu* beginning of the causal action 
IS prior to the conijiletioii of the change which is 
called the eflect: ‘trie cause precedes tfic effect.’ 

Further, the popular conception of causality in¬ 
volves, over and above succession in time, the 
element of ‘ efficient action ’; the eflect is ‘ pro¬ 
duced.’ The bullet, e.ff., would not have flown 
from the gun unless the charge had been fired ; 
and common thought regards the bullet as having 
been made, or constrained, to fly. The constant 
concurrence of events, such as ruhliing and w'armth, 
may suggest, or he the occasion of, or create a need 
for, the application of the concejit of causation ; 
but it does nob itself yield it. (’uusation is, then, 
in the first instance, a transaction between two 
things, an active and a passive; and this concei*- 
tion of concrete causes is used bjy Ijocke and Hume. 

To look thus for the ground of one fact in another 
fact or object involves the aHHumi>tion of discon¬ 
tinuity in the world-process. It implies that the 
world is an assemblage of ‘ things,’ history a series 
of events; that reality consists of separate facts. 
We shall notice later the view that such breaking 
up of reality into things and events is arbitrary. 

2. Origin of the primitive concept of cause,— 
The idea of causality is generally held to have 
arisen from our consciousness of voluntary action 
in ourselves. Our original model, says William 
James, in the construction of the concept of cause, 
is our immediate experience in moving our limbs. 
Similarly, Shad worth Hodgson asserts that the 
notion of efficient causation is got from our un¬ 
analyzed experience of ourself in action ; a man’s 
lM>dy, together with its consciousness, appears to 
him to he immediately perceived as a ical and 
originating agent. (On this point, see Sigwart, 
Logic, Eng. tr. ii. 98.) It is certain that our re¬ 
lations w'ith the external world are the events 
which most keenly excite our interest and atten¬ 
tion, and that our volitional action and conscious¬ 
ness of effort measure for us our own ‘efficiency.’ 
Consequently, it is natural for us to interjiret ex¬ 
ternal events by ascribing to things the actiem and 
pa.ssioii which we experie.nce ourselves. Similarly, 
it is held, the idea of ncA'csaitij implied in the 
causal relation is modelled upon and derived from 
the human feeling of ijoercion or restraint. The 
ordinary c.oncept of cause is, in fact, anthropo¬ 
morphic. 11 arose in the race from the tendency 
to ‘introjeef. ’ our own experience into objects, 
which especially characterizeii mankind in the 
animistic stage ; and we sliall see later how the 
einpirieism ol natural science regards the cruder 
concept of cause as a ‘ fetish. Rut if the fore¬ 
going account of tlif' origin of the notion of causa¬ 
tion he correct, we can well understand that, in 
primitive usage, a eause should be a thing or a 
person—something wdiicli we can endow, % an- 
alogy, with life like our own. 
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The concept of ‘ forces,’ as once used by physical 
investigators, to denote the (unknown) causes of 
changes iu Nature, and of ‘ force,’ defined as ‘that 
■which produces motion or change of motion,’ as 
used in all but the most recent physical science, 
is, of course, but a form of the primitive notion of 
cause. Nowadays, both in science and in vulgar 
thought, it is events, rather than things or objects, 
of which the causal relation is predicated. 

3 . Ambiguities and difficulties inherent in the 
popular conception of cause. — The concept of 
cause necessarily involves the difficulties which 
lielong to the several concepts—such as ‘ change,’ 
‘thing.’ ‘activity’—^\hich it presupposes: diffi¬ 
culties which have led some philosophers to regard 
the content of such concepts to be ‘appearance’ 
rather than ‘reality.’ And besides these diffi¬ 
culties, which inevitably arise in the ajjplication of 
logic, which is ‘ discrete,’ to the time-process, which 
is continuous, various ambiguities attach to the 
words ‘ cause ’ and ‘ eflect' on account of their 
usage in senses implying diverse degrees of re¬ 
flexion and critici.sm. Tlie meaning of statements 
concerning causation will depend, 6 . 7 ., upon how 
much we group together under the names of 
‘cause’ and ‘encct.’ ’rhoiighf can make order 
out of the data of experience only when it isolates, 
as sejjarate ‘ events,’ aggregates or unities ■whose 
limits in time are more r»r less definitely prescrib¬ 
able, and when it distinguishes as ‘ things’ unities 
\\hich can be easil}'^ diflorentiated in space. These 
temporal and spatial wholes are linked together, 
in thought which seeks to ‘ understand ’ them, by 
the causal means. 

(a) Vvniimuty. —As typical of the difficulties 
which emerge when we analyze the notion of cause, 
we may refer to that involved in causation ns a 
time-process. As we have seen, both the ]>rimitive 
notion t»f cause and, geueially, the more scientific 
forms of (he concept regaid it as of the essence of a 
cause that it precedes tlie efliicl,. lint time is con¬ 
tinuous ; we can always assert, in thought, ele¬ 
ments of time in the time-series between any two 
})oints which we have selected to regard as next to 
each other in succession. And, unless causation is 
similarly continuous, we should have to suj»pose 
the two events which we call cause and effect to 
be separalx'd by an interval of empty time. And 
this leads to further puzzles (see Taylor, Elements 
of Metaph. p. 173 f.). See Continuity. 

Again, a body. A, cannot })c said to act causally 
on another, 13, if, while A is changing, 15 is not. 
A cause is a cause only in so far as, and at the 
moment in wdiich, it produces its ‘ effect ’; just as 
a soldier is a target only when he is being the 
object of a marksman’s aim. If causation is pro¬ 
duction of tdiange, then cause and effect would 
seem to be necessarily simultaneous. We speak, 
indeed, of the swallowing of jioison as the cause of 
a subsequent dealdi ; but, in thus singling out one 
event in a series and calling it the cause of a later 
one, Ave are using language; which may be con- 
A'enient, but Avhicli is certainly arbitrary and in¬ 
accurate. Between the act of 'sAvalloAving and the 
cessation of life, a physiologist could distinguish 
many successive events, each of Avhich may equally 
claim the title of cause of the final effect. Indeetl, 
every cvt;nt permits of conceptional division inl.o 
]iarts, f/d infinitum ; it is really a system of events, 
and tluise are again systems of a higher order. 
Science resolves planets, for instance, into atoms, 
and these into elef;tronH ; a flash of light intoAvaves 
caused by vibrations. 

On analyzing a ease of causal action, then, Ave find 
that it is only in a loose sense of the term that w'e 
can sjieak of a cause as jireceding its effect. And 
this is HO, A\'hether ‘ cause’ stands for a particular 
event or for the sum of eminrical ‘ conditions,’ 


( 6 ) Transeunt action. —The idea of cause involves, 
liesides sequence in time, the idea of production, 01 
of efficient action. We shall see tliat empirical 
science has eliminated this element from its con¬ 
cept of cause ; but it has had to advance to the 
abnegation of the concept altogether. Cause, then, 
involve.s the notion not merely of action, but of 
action upon something, in Avhich it produces change. 
This type of action is called ‘transeunt.’ It is im¬ 
portant to note that transeunt action is not pvr- 
ceptible. Experience shows us one thing coming 
after another, but not out of it; observation re¬ 
veals succession, and regularity of succession, but 
nothing more. And though efficient action does 
not of itself imj)ly regularity or uniformity in the 
succession of effect after cause, the concejition is 
probably motived, psychologically, by the desire 
to find one ground for the connected changes which 
we observe. The model from which the notion 
is derived is the effort wdiicli w’^e experience in 
accomplishing volitional actions, and the restraint 
of which we arc conscious wdien we are prevented. 
When we come to close quarters Avith efficient or 
transeunt action, we find that it also is an obscure 
coiM;cption ; it is hard to imagine how such action 
is worked, and in Avhat it consists. Why does a 
ball moA'e when impinged ujion by anotner (and 
this is the typo of transeunt causality)? We 
simply do not knoAv. We can form no definite 
conception of an ‘influence’ let loose from the 
cause and passing over into the effect; and, as 
Lotze points out in his exhaustive investigation of 
transeunt action {Mctnph.,Vl\\g. tr.,vol. i. ch. 6 ), the 
concejition would not help us if we could. Attri- 
huta non separantur a substnntiis. This notion of 
a ‘ transferen(!e ’ of something from cause to effect 
(or rather, to the object in A\diich the effect aj>- 
liears) has been prodinitivc of error in earlier 
])hilosophy. One of its consequences, e. 7 ., was the 
sehola.stic doctrine that ‘ like can act only on like ’ 
—wdiich perpetuates itself in the modern theory of 
psycho-jihysical parallelism. Such a conception 
also presupposes that the body B Avhich leceivos 
the ‘influence’ from A is purely })assive in the 
actual c;ausal process—a point to which we shall 
sotm recur. 

MeanAvhile, it may be observed tliat various 
attempts have been made in the past to dispense 
with the idea of transeunt activity, in formulating 
a <foctrine of causality, on account of the diffi¬ 
culties attending it. One of these was Occasional¬ 
ism (see art. OCCASIONALISM). This theory denii‘d 
all interaction betAA^een the so-called cause and the 
effect, and referred all ‘efficiency ’ to God, who, on 
the appearance of an event A (ordinarily called 
‘ cause ), w^as said to produce the event B (‘ effect ’), 
A being the occasional^ not the efficient or true, 
cause of B. Occasionalism, as in the systems of 
Malebranche, Geulincx, and other Cartesians, ini- 

I ilics jierpetual ‘ miracle.’ Berkeley also reached, 
)y another road, the view that there is no second¬ 
ary c.ausation God is, for him, the sole cause ; 
secondarj' causes are only ‘signs.’ 

Another theory with similar purjiose was Leib¬ 
niz’s doctrine of Pre-established Harmony, which 
substituted for the continual intervention of Omni¬ 
potence, which Occasionalism required, the one 
initial miracle of the arrangement of harmony 
between the elements of reality (monads) at the 
first. The passage from phase to jihase of the 
activity of each monad was conceived by Leibniz 
as due to an immanent force expressing the nature, 
<-reated once for all, of that monad; while regu¬ 
larity of succession in phenomena was explained 
as due to the harmony pre-established between the 
monads. 

These historical attempts to dispense Avith trans¬ 
eunt action baA’^e long been abandoned. So also 
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has what may be called the conceptional or lojjical 
view of the causal relation, inherited by scholasti¬ 
cism from Aristotle, and prevalent until the 18th 
century—a view which may be mentioned here as not 
involving any implication of transeunt activity or 
any attempt to avoid it. According to this view, 
efficient causes can be known from analysis of the 
essential nature of their effects, and effects can be 
deduced from the deiinition of their causes—a mode 
of conceiving causation taken over from scholasti¬ 
cism by the earlier philosophers of the modern 
period, who used mathematical method in science 
where we now use induction. Descartes, Spinoza, 
and even IJacoii, e.y., used ‘cause’ in the rational- 
■ ' ’ effect was regarded as ‘ contained 

uid 

tjjfvi.ivur fcu uift(£uu ye; iiiruiiin M/^c-1/M.i.Lt. 0.0 

ejus df'Jinitione. The work of Hume and Kant has 
made it plain that the causal relation is not thus 
analytic, hut synthetic, and indeed causality is no 
longer interpreted as it was l)eforo their time. 
Kut our examination of transeunt activity, in 
terms of which ‘efficiency’ is most naturally ex¬ 
pressed, suffices to show that the ordinary notion 
of causation is once more lacking in clearness. Of 
course our inability to conceive, or to imagine the 
‘hoiv,’ of transeunt atition between things, or 
indeed of the activity of living sul>je(;ts whence 
transitive ac.tion is by analogy derived, is no proof 
that such action is not fact, hut illusion. Hut so 
long as the cause is looked upon as what, by its 
action, exclusively determines the nature of the 
effect in a purely passive object, efficiency is ner- 
ha[»B impossible as w'ell as inconceivable. The 
action ot A on B cannot be grounded in A alone ; 
the change attributed to A as cause must be de¬ 
termined in part by B also. For it depends on the 
nature of Ji how B will behave under A’.s action. 
The sun which softens wax hardens clay. The 
popular view of causal action, in grounding the 
change of B entirely in A, is therefore one-sided. 
The action must be rec.iprocal. In physics this 
receives expression in Newton’s 3rd law of motion ; 

‘ Action and reaction are equal and oppo.site.’ 
Causation, 1-heii, is intenw.tion ; cause and effect 
are simultaneous; the effect is not contained in 
the cause ; there is not a passive factor. 

Transeunt activity, howe'^er conceived, is incon¬ 
sistent with any thorouglily pluralistic theory of 
reality. Indcqiendent substances, like Leibniz’s 
monads, are imiapable of interaction. On such a 
metaphysical system, we have, in any change, a 
purely self-determined sequence of states in one or 
several members of the plurality. Such ‘ causality ’ 
is distinguished as ‘immanent.’* We have referred 
to Occasionalism and Pre-established Harmony as 
devices to reduce all causality (secondary) to the 
immanent type; but unless ‘God’ is simply another 
t-erm for the whole of reality, those devices do not 
succeed in removing the difficulties which they were 
intended to eliminate. Here, however, we come in 
sight of another explanation of causal action—one 
wTiich has received exposition in the philosophy of 
Lotze. Lotze regards God as the ultimate ground 
of all change; he conceives of the transition from 
cause to effect as development in one and the same 
Being. Thus pluralism is merged in an embracing 
monism; the many are included in the One; 
transeunt activity becomes wholly immanent. 

It will now be obvious that the concept of cause, 
as used in our practical Weltnnscftauung sulTers 
from lack of clearness—perhaps, also, itrorn in¬ 
herent contradictions. Partly in consequence of 
such obscurities, and partly because of tlic meta¬ 
physical implications of the concept, it has under¬ 
gone modification at the hands of natural science ; 
and ‘ cause ’ is now being eliminated from scientific 
terminology altogether. 


4. The treatment of the concept of ‘cause’ in 
physical science. —We have seen that the pre- 
scientilic ajiiilication of the term ‘ cause ’ to objects 
presented difficulties on critical analysis, and that 
the continuity of time renders it difficult to con¬ 
ceive of events as efficient causes.^ We scarcely 
need to point out that the tendency, sometimes 
observable, to speak of laws of Nature as if they 
were causes, and ‘ produced ’ the phenomena whose 
behaviour they describe, bespeaks considerable 
confusion of thought. We have also sciui that 
‘ efficiency ’ and ‘ transeunt action ’ are difficult con¬ 
ceptions, and that they involve more than can he 
derived from the data of exjterience. From appre¬ 
ciation of these difficulties and metaphysical mys¬ 
teries, science, and emjdricist philosop'riy steeped 
in science, came to sneak of an event as the cause 
of another only in the sense that it is a real con¬ 
dition, on the occurrence of which something else 
hajipens which would not hapf>en without it. A 
cause, in fact, becomes a sine qua non antecedent, 
but does not itself necessarily ‘ produce ’ the event 
which is called its effect. How or why an event is 
a sine qua non antecedent, it may not hi; necessary 
for science to know or to care ; hut it must not 
be forgotten that constancy of co-existence and 
regularity of sequence in events imjdy causal 
relation of some kind somewhere. Similarly, a 
cause has been described by J. S. Mill as ‘ the 
sum-total of conditions ’ for the happening of an 
event —a deiinition approached by that of liobbes : 

‘ the aggregate of all the accidents.’ Our examina¬ 
tion of the pre-scientilic notion of cause has already 
led us in sight of the metaphysical result that the 
ground of any event must be sought in all the rest 
of realUy ; but if the ‘ sum-total of conditions ’ be 
ideritilied with ‘the whole of reality,’ or even with 
the state of the world as a whole at a preceding 
moment, this definition will be useless to science. 
There is then an end to particular causes of parti¬ 
cular events. We note, then, the tendency of 
science to eliminate ‘efficiency’ from the concept 
of cause, and to leduco causation to invariable 
sequence ; at the same time, as we shall presently 
see more fully, empiricism has sometimes proved 
anxious to retain the element of ‘ necessity ’ in the 
causal connexion. 

Before Hume’s day it had been remarked by 
Glanvil that ‘ causality itself is unsensible,’ and 
that, in inferring from constancy of accompaniment 
to causal relation, wo supply more than we are 
empirically authorized to supply. But it was one of 
Hume’s contributions to the jiroblem of causality 
to emphasize this fact, and to show that in rending 
into the causal relation ‘ efficacy ’—or ‘ agency, 
power, force, energy, necessity, connexion, or pro¬ 
ductive quality,’ which, he says, ‘ are all nearly 
synonymous’—the mind ‘goes beyond wdiat is 
immediately present to the senses.^ Now', since 
Hume—or Mill, his constructive successor —has 
generally been the fountain at which tin; scientific 
investigator has imbibed his jihilosophical o])inion 8 , 
it is natural that, in the syihere of scientific thought, 
causality should be replaced by (he very different 
conception—uniformity of co-existtuicc or sequence. 
But the progress of science itself towards the 
.scientific goal, i.e. the inherent tendency of science 
to become more and more identical with abstract 
dynamics, is resiiorisihle for a further change in 
the scientific usage of the cau.sa! concept. The 
mechanical description of the world, w'hich sciem^e 
develops and uses, represents the world as wholly 
inert, and its total ‘ energy ’ as constant; and it 
sometimes repudifites the use of the term ‘ force ’ in 
any sense other than that of the purely mathemat¬ 
ical quantity ‘rate of change of momentum’ (see 

1 Some of those difficulties were pointed out by ifinesidemus, 
latcent. it.c. 
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art. Force). Further, scieric<* refjardn the world 
as one continuous ]»rof‘es.s of hecouiiii}', in which 
what we have liitli(*iu> called, ‘with a clear trace of 
fetishism,’ ‘ caust^ ’ and ‘ etlect ’ are not temporally 
distinguishable events, hut merely phases of one 
process. In Nature, accordingly, there are no 
causes and etlects. ‘ Die A/itur wt nur einnial da.' 
In jilace of the causal relation, Science now uses 
the mathornatical equation. She speaks only of 
transfei cnees of energy—not of the action of foices 
—in which the loss on one side is exactly equivalent 
to the gain on the other. Such is the modern 
interpretation of ex nihilo nihil fit, and causa 
(Equal elfcctum. Which side of the transaction is 
cause, and which effect, is immaterial. Thus is 
‘ cause ’ expelled from the language of scieiute hy 
many of its most eminent rej)re,.sentatives ; and the 
rhie of science, since Kirchhofl, has more and more 
hecomo identilied with the descrijition of tlu> course 
of Nature in terms of the simplest po.ssihle con¬ 
ceptual symbols and formuhe, metaphysical im¬ 
plications ami language being renouin ed. 

It had been insisted by (!!onite tliat the old 
nomenclature whiidi included terms such as ‘ cause ’ 
and ‘force’ was obsolete if the standpoint of 
empiricism were established and adopted. And 
indeed words implying dynamic dependence or 
efliident activity are out of place if the causal 
relation is reducible U), or is reiiuired to be re¬ 
placed by, mere uniformity of seijuencc. Still, 
we cannot overlook the fact that uniformity of 
sequence or conservation of energy is an entirel 3 ’^ 
dill erent thing from efficient action. Jiflicient 
action does not imjily regularity or uniformity, 
and indeed is compatible with their opposites. So, 
if Science uses, for her particular purpose, a de- 
scrifitive language in which ‘ cause,' in the sen.se 
of activity, linds no place, it by no means follows 
that efficient action does not exist in the world. 
Science has not shown that causation is illusion; 
she has banished it from nowhere but her own 
vocabulary. Causes, as such, do not enter into 
her s]>here ; it is possible, and even advantageous, 
for her to ignore them. 

11. The causal principle.—'T\\ e further dis¬ 
cussion of the concept of cause requires some 
investigation of the causal [irinciple. This prin¬ 
ciple states that ‘ everything which begins to be 
must have a cause,’ or that the causal relation is 
universal. 

I. Its history before Hume.—At the beginning 
of the modern jun iod of philosophy we find Des¬ 
cartes, who sets out to develop a system of know¬ 
ledge from the principle of contradiction alone, 
compelled to call in the aid of the jirinciple of 
causalit}^, which he nowhere deduces or ])roves. 
Descartes held the scholastic conception of the 
causal relation, according to which the effect is 
contained in the cause after the model of the 
logical connexion of ground and consequence; and 
he formulated the causal principle in the old terms, 
ex nihilo nihil ft. Sjiinoza uses the word causa 
as identi(!al witli ratio, and he also assumes that 
everything finite or particular must find its neces¬ 
sary place in the one all-embracing reality. Hut 
Leibniz first clearly enunciated the principle 
which rationalistic pliilosoj)hy had as yet uncon¬ 
sciously assumed, and assigned it its place beside 
the law of contradiction. 11 is principle of suffi¬ 
cient reason is sometimes staled as if it were 
exclusively a metajdiysical or real principle ; but 
he intendeil it to he also logical. Perhaps the 
exiiression of it which best represents Leibniz’s 
full meaning is that which occurs in his Momi- 
dolorjic, 31, 32 : ‘ Our inferences are based on two 
great principles, that of contradiction and that of 
sufficient reason, in vii tue of which we hold that 
no fact can be true or actual, no proposition verit¬ 


able, unless there be a sufficient reason why it 
should be so and not otherwise.’ The relation 
bctw'een this principle and that of causality may 
here be briefly explained, before the history of the 
latter principle is resumed. 

2 . Relation of the principles of sufficient reason, 
ground and consequence, and causality. — The 
principle of sufficient * reason, in its logical asjiect, 
IS identical with the principle of ground and con¬ 
sequence when similarly restricted ; it expresses 
necessary connexion tn thought. It states that 
every judgment must have a ground— i.e. a uni¬ 
versal ground from which the judgment necessarily 
follows, and which makes that judgment necessary 
to all thinking beings. Such a ground of truth 
(objective) is, of course, to be distinguished from 
the psychological ground of subjective certitude. 
JJy ‘ ground ’ is meant what the scholastics called 
causa cognoscendi. 

The prineijile which bears the name of sufficient 
reason or of ground and consequence is thus a 
fundamental law of thought; it forins the basis of 
truths of matter of fact, just as the jirinciple of 
contradiction forms the basis of self-consistent or 
necessary truths. It diflers, therefore, from the 
principle of causality, which is concerned with the 
causa fendi. It is only when the causal principle 
is assumed that we are enabled to apply the 
principle of ground and conseijuence in order to 
infer from an effect to a cause. But sometimes 
the principle of sufficient reason is taken to be 
solely metaphysical, not logical; and that of 
ground and consequence is sometimes construed in 
both senses. If we adopt this usage, then the 
principle of sufficient reason—or that of ground 
and consetiueiice applied to the sphere of succes¬ 
sion in time—may be regarded (as in Taylor’s 
Elements of Metaph. ) as an axiom of knowledge, 
equivalent to the axiom : ‘ What truly exists is 
a coherent whole.’ Whether this principle is 
identical with the principle of causality, or whether 
the latter principle is less fundamental and axiom¬ 
atic, depends upon whether the ‘cause’ of an 
event can be identified with the complete ground of 
that event: in other words, upon whether or not 
causality, or one-side<I dependence of the pre.sent 
on the past, and of the future on the present, is a 
‘ necessary logical consequence of the knowability 
or sysUmiatic character of the lieal.’ This, how¬ 
ever, is a disputed point. 

3. History of the principle of causality from the 
time of Hume.—(Tioiind and cause had been identi¬ 
fied in the rationalistic school, until Wolff distin¬ 
guished clearl^’^ between the two concepts. It was, 
however, in the opjiosed school of philosophy— 
among the emyiiricists—that the mofleru problem 
of causality emerged. We may practically date it, 
in fact, Irom Hume’s Treatise. 

Hume points out that the most important 
element in causality, as generally conceived, is 
‘ necessary connexion ’; yet that this ‘ corresponds 
to no impression,’ or is not given through sense. 
He then examines the princiyile of causality. This, 
he easily shows, is not self-evident; for its opposite 
is not inconceivable. The several ‘proofs’ of it 
advanced, e.g., by Hobbes, Clarke, and Locke, 
only beg the point to be proved. 

Whence, then, the necessity of the principle? 
Hume’s answer is that the necessity by which we 
infer effects from causes is simply that of strong 
habit. Constant conjunction in the past leads to 
the expectation of conjunction again. We cannot 
penetrate into tlie reason of that conjunction, but 
we pass mentally from effect to cause through 
association of ideas. The principle, he implies, is 
a psyidiological, not a logical, law. Hume admits 
that science is based on the principle; but, as the 
1 * Sutflciont' - ‘ satisfyiii); ’ in the mathematical sense. 
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principle is not furnished by reason, science is 
therefore not knowledj^e, but belief. The prin- 
cii)le of the unilormity of Nature (‘like caiise-s 
roduce like ellects ’), a^ain, like that of causality, 
as no apodictic certainty ; we are not strictly 
warranted in exten<lin{^ experience beyond the par¬ 
ticular cases under observation. Such is Hume’s 
conclusion. 

Of course it is the ‘c.onstancy of conjunction’ 
that needs to be explained ; ami if, for this, we 
are referred to association, assoc.iation involve.s 
the causal nexus—which Hume, strangely enough, 
did not perceive. 

Hume at least, destroyed the ancient presupposi¬ 
tion that the relation l)etween cause and eflect is 
analytic and rational. And .so far Kant, for whom 
he prepared the way, was in ajpeement with him ; 
he, too, held the causal connexion to be empirical 
and synthetic. But for Kant it is not the empirical 
result of association. It belongs to the original 
constitution of the human mind; though not in 
the sense that Reid taught in terms of uncritical 
‘dogmatism,’ but as a mvessary condition for all 
possible ex]>erience. Beginning at the opposite 
end as compared with Hume, Kant assumes that 
there is a science of experience, and seeks for its 
necessary conditions. One of tliese is the category 
of cause! Hume had assumed that successive per¬ 
ceptions are penuiptions of changes in permanent 
objects, and not merely istilated perceptions. But 
Kant maintained that our sensations become part 
of a consciousness of objects only in virtue of a 
synthesis of ‘imagination,’ and not mi they ‘are 
given.’ Take, he says, from the jicn^eived change 
the characteristics we bestow upon it in recognizing 
it as an eJf'acXy and we reduc.c it to a mere succession 
of perceptions which would not represent a change 
at all; or, in other words, (diangijs in one per¬ 
manent object are knowable only through the 
category of cause. 

We may admit, as against Hume’s sensationi.sm, 
that sense alone, abstracted from understanding, 
cannot yield the causal principle. In order that 
the passing contents of percei)tion may be related 
as lilce or unlike, before and after, and so forth, 
a proce.ss of calling up in ineniory, of recognition 
and dill’erentiation, of direction ot attention, must 
occur; and this is of the nature of thought, not 
sensation. Still, this admission will not necessarily 
carry us beyond that interpretation of causality 
which sees in it only regular se<iuence. Even less 
does it commit u.s to tlie particular a priori inter¬ 
pretation of causality which Kant elaborated with 
so much ingenious but cumbrous and arbitrary 
artificiality. On the other hand, we may reject 
Kant’s account of the structure of knowlotlge ; we 
may be alive to its intcllectualism and its undue 
ignoring of the volitional element in the unifica¬ 
tion of experience ; w^e may appreciate the obso¬ 
leteness of his psychology, Avriich sharply contrasted 
‘matter’ and ‘form,’ and which a.ssurned rea<ly- 
matle faculties and proc.esses apparently invented 
ad hoc, in the light of the fact that we can now 
eontem])late such ‘ ultimates ’ psychogenetically, 
and see that they have a history ; we may be 
persuaded that what a-priorist thinkers have taken 
for inherent laAvs of tliouglit are rather acquired 
habits, beginning in the spontaneous tendencies of 
the human mind in its uncultured state ; and yet 
it may be true that the category of cause or the 
causal principle is necessary tc) our knowledge of 
change, and an essential condition for our ‘ making ’ 
of the world ‘as known.’ This po.ssibility will 
receive further discussion. 

In the meantime, our examination of the sources 
of modern empirical and rationalist interpretations 
of causality, in Hume and Kant,, may appropriately 
be supplemented by a brief allusion to the treat¬ 


ment which the causal principle has re(;eived from 
a Avriter who, professetllj' esclicAMng all but ex- 
';lusiv(;lj' empirical methods, nevertheless evinces 
xnxiety to arriv’e at a re.sult which only rational¬ 
istic systems had as yet afforded. J. S. Mill dis¬ 
cusses only ‘ physi(;aU (i.c. phenomenal) causation, 
as distinguished from ‘efficient’; and he defines a 
cause as an ‘invariable antecedent’ which, more¬ 
over, is ‘unconditional’ or, as it is usually cx- 
jiressed, ‘necessary.’ As an emjuricist Mill has 
obviously no riglit to this term ‘ iiivarin/>/c ’ ; 
■xpenence can inform us, with regard to any pnr- 
ticular causal se(]uence, only that it has so far been 
unvarying, 'fhis latter sti’itenient he admits; for 
he teaches that the principle of causality is an 
induction, related to all other particular induc¬ 
tions as primus inter pares, though a presupposi¬ 
tion e.ssential for their truth. Hut if the causal 
principle is only a gem;ral hypothesis, as it alone 
can be for the true enqiiricist, it j»osse.sses no more 
than problematical validity ; and no amount of 
future experience can ever juoeiire for it a validity 
of higher order. Similarly, Mill has assuredly no 
right, on his presuppositions, to the term ‘ uncon¬ 
ditional ’ as a predicate of cause ; empirical know¬ 
ledge knoAVs nothing of the unconditional. In 
straining after a necessary and universal causal 
principle Mill thus forsakes his empiiicisra, on the 
basis of Avhich, as Hume had cle;i,ily seen, no ob¬ 
jection can be established in reason against the 
supposition of non-uniformity in Nature, or even 
against that of an uncaused cvtuit, or causa siti. 
Mill has indeed served to make it plain that pure 

ipiricism <loos not and cannot solve the causal 
problem; that it cannot establish, much less 
account for, invariable sequence, necessary or 
unconditional connex ion. 

'I'he causal principle, then, is not resolvable 
into an induction or general hypothesis without 
losing its essential character. Nor has rationalism, 
founded on the a-priorisni of Kant, suc.ceeded in 
convincing the world that this princijde is an 
absolute necessity for thought — for a ‘ pure ’ 
understanding independent of all experience. As 
Sigwart remarks (Xo( 7 «c, Kng. tr. i. 3‘21): 

‘ The proof that our (lenHatioiiB as they occur inufit noocHsarily 
lubuiit thcniHelvcB to the categories and a pnurt principles, 
leaves much ruuiii for question.’ 

Again, to quote Erdmann {Philos. Rev. XIV. iii. 

‘ When we take into consideration the evolution of the or^nio 
world of which we are meinbers, then we must say that our 
intellect, t.e., our ideation and with it our HeiiHo-jierreption, 
lias evolved in us in accordance with the influBiices to which 
we have been subjected. The common elements iii the different 
contents of percejition which have arisen out of other psychical 
elements, seemiii^;!^ first in tlie brute world, are not un1\ an 
occasion, but also an efficient cause, for the evolution of our 
proc-esses of “ rojiroduction,” in which our memory and imam- 
nation, 08 well as our knowledge and thought, pBychologi«uly 
considered, come to pass. The causjil law, which the critical 
analysis of the material-scientific methods shows to he a funda¬ 
mental condition of empirical thought, in its reiiuirenient that 
the events stand as ictuses and effects in necessary connexion, 
or real di'pcndence, comprehends these uniform contents of 
perception only in the way peculiar to our thought.’ 

4. The causal principle from the point of view 
of modern voluntarism.—Since the age of Kant, 
and more especially in our oAvn generation, volun¬ 
tarism lia.s increasingly claimed recognition. There 
is indeeil noAV a w'ide-spread tcmli'ncy to assign the 
(iliief function, in the construction of our know- 
leilge, to the interests, desires, ami volitions of 
human subjects ; to regard knowdedge as practical, 
as well as tlu;oretieal, in origin. I’lie category of 
cause has come to be referred to the active, rather 
than to the intellectual side ol our exjierience ; and 
the eausal principle, like other axioms, to be re¬ 
garded as a postulate arising from the needs of 
agents. 

Simple observation of the course of Nature, on 
the part of a being with a merely jiassive, a purely 
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theoretic or intellectual, interest in it, would not 
reveal a regularity of aequenee on any wide scale, 
or the uniformity of Nature imjdied in the phrase, 
‘ like causes produce like ellects.’ Events which 
such a being could not calculate, occurrences which 
would appear to us to be ‘ fieaks of Nature,’ would 
be observed more frequently than those which he 
might discover to be orderly. The uniformity 
which science has found in Nature is not written 
there so i)lainlv that he who runs may read it. If 
it were, Ixdief in gods and demons, charms and 
omens, would have been less prevalent in human 
thought, and less deeply rooted in the human mind. 
Causality and uniformity are not concepts which 
have bc(;n thrust by the concrete world upon a 
passively receptive intelligence. They are rather 
postulates which needed first, for practical reasons 
such as the prediction and control of events, to be 
demanded, and then to be diligently sought for, 
before, here a little and there a little, they were 
found, for all iiractical purposes, to hold true. 

The princiiue of causality, and also the principle 
of the uniformity of Nature, arc, then, according to 
this view, regulative rather than constitutive prin¬ 
ciples of our tliought. They are postulates, neces¬ 
sary for effort after complete knowledge, but not 
for exjierience. They are laws not, in the first 
instance, at least, to our sense-perceptions or to 
Nature, but to our own understanding, for its own 
regulation in investigating Nature (see Sigwart, 
c^. cit. ii. 17). They originate in the collective 
mind of thinking and acting subjects. But inas¬ 
much a.s the further wo apply them the mon? 
verification they receive, we cannot but infer 
that Nature is rationally intcrj)retable, and there¬ 
fore is (!it)her herself intelligent or the outcome of 
intelligence. 

5 . Concluding section.—A few consequences of 
the preceding inquiry may now be given. 

It would aj)j»ear that some necessary connexion 
between the phases or elements of the Real is 
essential to our knowledge ; the principle of .suffi¬ 
cient reason is axiomatic. But. the principle of 
causality is less general, and of a lower order of 
validity. The dependence which we are absolutely 
compelled to postulate is not necessarily that of 
transeunt causality ; the ground of an event need 
not be wholly contained in the temporally ante¬ 
cedent j)hcnomena or sum-total of phenomena. 
The one irreducible meaning wo must give to cause 
is ‘ ground.’ Whether (;ausation can be ‘efficient’ 
without being also ‘ final ’ is an inquiry beyond the 
scope of this article. Certainly causation implies 
something more than the regular sequence and 
equivalence which are the only elements in it that 
concern physical science. The principle of causa¬ 
tion is no more reducible to the princijde of persist¬ 
ence of force than to the principle of identity— 
though botli reductions have been attempted. The 
reduction of all causality to the mechanical type, 
which leads to mechani.stic, if not materialistic, 
philosophy, is simply the outcome of the abstract¬ 
ness 01 scientific method and the departmental 
nature of scientific aims and endeavours. It does 
not follow, because science treats the world—the 
sum of the objective in universal experience— 
without reference to the subjective conditions and 
elements of that experience, that science has 
‘ banished spontaneity,’ or that, becau.se the con¬ 
cept of activity is obscure, or incapable of re.solution 
into a mechanical process, activity is the less an 
immediately experienced and irresolvable fact. 
ITotv the effect is necessarily connected with the 
cause, in the metaphysical as distinguished from 
the epistemological sense ; what is the fundamental 
element in the antecedent which determines, or 
helps to determine, the consequent event; Aow 
efficient action is to be thought: these are unsolved 


problems—perhaps for ever unsolvable. Causality, 
as W. James says, is an altar to an unknown god. 
It may be that the causality which we ascribe to 
objects or tilings is appearance, not reality; that 
the category needs to be replaced by a higher, 
’riie necessity of the indefinite regress in causal 
explanation perhaps implies that ‘ causality is not 
a proper formulation of the real principle of the 
unity of all experience,’ not an ultimate principle 
of explanation (’raylor, op. cit.). Scientific ex¬ 
planation, in whic^i one event is traced to a 
jirevious event as its cause, is, of course, but 
relative; and such relative explanation is not 
assisted or supplemented, but destroyed, when a 
Causa Sui, or God, is introduced to bridge a gap or 
give a start to the series of causes. Religious and 
scientific {i.e. causal) ‘explanations’ are by no 
mean.s incompatible or mutually exclusive; but 
the deficiencies of the one system cannot be over¬ 
come by recourse to the other. As to the notion 
of a First Cause, or a Causa Sui, we have, on the 
one hand, to bear in mind that we refute ourselves 
in trying to establish it by extension of the applica¬ 
tion of the causal category, for causality when 
universalized contains a contradiction ; and, on 
the other, to remember that the ultimate ground 
simply ‘is’: to demonstrate its existence involve.s 
reference to another ground yet more ultimate. 

LiTKRATuaB.— Hume, Treatise vf Hum h'at., esp. bk. i. nt. 3; 
Kant, Crit. of Pure Jieasun ; Lotze, Metaphync, 1888, bk. i. 
chs. 4 and 6; J. S. Mill, ho^c, bk. in. cIih. 3 and 6; Venn, 
Jimpir. Logie, Lond. 1889; Sig’wart, Logie, fcr., Lond. 
1890; Bosanquet, Logic, 2 vols., Oxf. 1888; Bradley, Appear¬ 
ance and Reality, Lond. 1893, cbs. 6-8; K8ni(r, Kntmck. des 
Cansalproblems, Leipz. 1888 ; Taylor, Elements of Metaphysie., 
UMW, bk. ii. ch. 6; Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticism, Lond. 
1903, pt. i. Le(!t«. 2-6, and passim; alHo the worke of Reid, 
Maine de Biran, Herbart, Wundt, Riehl, and the papers of 
Griinbaum (/Ire*./. Syst. Philos v. iiL), B. Erdmann(PAilos. 
Rev. XIV. n. and iii.), and Thilly (xvi. 2) 

F. R. Tennant. 

CAVES.—The earlie.st and most natural refuge 
for man, wdierovcr the physical charaider of the 
rtjgion has admitted of it, fias been the caves and 
even the (jrevices of the rocks. It is true that the 
arboreal habit, still retained by a few living races, 
must, be of great antiquity. But the advantages 
of the cave-dwelling, as a safe and ]iermanent 
abode, are manifest, and must have been recognized 
by the most primitive types of humanity. 

In a consideration of cave-dwellings, it is usual 
among areluTologists to make some slightdistinctioi. 
betw’een veritable eaves, which penetrate for some 
distance into the rock, and those hollows or cavities 
in the face of a cliff whic-h barely offer a refuge 
from rain and wind. It is obvious that imperfect 
shelters of this description would be used only 
where there was no actual cavern near at hand, or 
where such cavern was already in the possession of 
a stronger occupant. Such as they are, however, 
these ‘ rork-.shelters,’ as tliey are technically known 
to English-speaking archseologists, have often been 
used as dwelling-idaces. Tangible evidence of this 
fact is afl’orded by the remains of primitive pottery, 
the shells of edible molluscs, and the bones of 
animals still to be found by digging down to the 
level of the original hearth. The 19th century 
witnessed a great movement throughout Europe in 
the direction of a minute and scientific examination 
of the contents of caves of all descriptions, and 
rock-shelters have been as closely investigated as 
any other sjiccies of cave-dwelling. 

tn Italy, where the diminutive covolo denotes a 
rock-shelter, the terms covo, covaccio, grotta, and 
tana are applied to larger caves, often in association 
with the idea of a v ild beast’s den. La Tana della 
Miu^sina, in the north of Italy (Reggio Emilia), is 
e.specially deserving of mention, as tliere is strong 
presumption that it was at one time the abode of 
cannibals, human bones being found in an under- 
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lying stratum in conjunction with charcoal and 
the bones of lower animals. To the south-west of 
this cave is the Grotta dei Colomhi in the island of 
l*al maria, oil’ the Tuscan coast, which bears a 
similar testimony. In concluding his description 
of the Gratia dci Colomhi, Boyd Dawkins remarks 
{Cave-Hunting, London, 1874, p. 261): 

' We may gather from various allusions, and stories scattered 
through the classicml writers, such, for example, as that of the 
Cyclops, that the caves on the shores of the Mediterranean were 
inhabited by cannibals in ancient times. In the island of 
Palinaria we meet with unmistakable proof that it was no mere 
idle tale or poetical dream.’ 

Evidence of the same kind is found in the caves 
of Arene Candide in Liguria, Cajio Sant’ Elia in 
Sardinia, Diavolo in the Capo di Leuca, Salomone 
and Sant’ Angelo in the Valle della Vibrata, and 
Lazzaro in Sicily. 

‘The contents of three caves in the Iberian iicninsuia, refer¬ 
able to the dawn of the bronze age,’ observes Uoyd Dawkins 
{op. cit. p. 145), ‘ render it very probable that the use of human 
flesh was not unknown in those times.' 

The sites thus indicated by him are the caverns 
of C6saieda, in the valley of the Tagus, known 
resnectively as the Casa da Maura, Lapa Furada, 
ana Cova cla Maura. 

' The most abundant remains were those of man. They were 
to be counted by thousands, and were so fragmentary and 
scattered that it was impossible to put together one perfect 
skeleton. The long hones nad lost, very generalJ.v, their articular 
ends, had been fractured longitiidinallv, and some of them had 
been cut and scraped. It is therefore probable that this 
accuniulution was formed by a tube of cannibals: the evidence 
that human flesh formed their principal food being precisely of 
the same nature as that by which tlie flint-folk of the i'e^rigord 
are proved to have sulisisted on the flesh of the reindeer. . . . 
The ancient burial-places of Ultz, in Westphalia, furnish a 
second case of the practice of cannibalism, according to M. 
Schaaffhausen of llonn ’ {ib. p. 147). 

In referring to this as the second instance, how¬ 
ever, the author had forgotten that he had already 
mentioned (pp. 20-21) that 

‘in 1853, Professor Spring discovered a quantity of burned, 
broken, and cut bones belonging to women and children, in the 
cave of Ohauvaux fltelginml, winch he considered to imply that 
it had been iiihabit<ed by a family of cannibals.’ 

But aUliougli the evidence in all these cases 
points to cannibalism, it must be added that many 
students of this sidence rijgard that evidence as 

? |uite inadequate. Tliey draw attention to the 
act that some tribes of modern Eskimos, whom 
certain Ccasl^es of European cave-dwellers clostdy 
resembled in their way of living, their utensils, 
and their art, sliow complete iiidilierence as to the 
di.s])o.sal of the bodies of their dead, whose bones 
are found lying about the Eskimo camps, mixed 
uj» with the bones of animals and other remains. 
Nevertheless those Eskimos are not cannibals. 
Moreover, it is jiointed out by T. Eric Peet 
{The Stone and Bronze Ages in Italy and Sicily, 
Oxford, 1909, j). 197), who combats the cannibal 
theory, that 

‘ the rite of scamitura, or stripping of the flesh from the hones, 
was })racti8cd among thi se peojile fin ancient Italy and Sicilyl, 
and that caves were often used os receplAcles for the bones 
together with the reinaiiib of a funeral banquet.’ 

While these objections are of great importance, 
there seem still to be suflicient data to prove 
cannibalism among Euroiiean cave-dwellers. A 
Scottish exaiiij>le leferred to by Robert Munro 
is very clear. In describing the debris of liuiuaii 
occupancy in a rock-sl.cltiir close to the Ardrossan 
Railway Station, Ayrshire, he remarks: 

‘ It is soniewliat starving to find that these people were not 
only cannibals but made Implements of human hones. “A great 
inanv Jaws with teetii,” writes Mr. Smith, “and bones were 
obtained, all the latter which had contained marrow having 
been split oj^en ” ’ (Prehistoric Scotland, 1899, p. 82). 

In Caithness, also, fragmentary liuiiiau remains 
have been found ^hich suggest cannibalism. One 
of these fragment*, a child’s jaw, was pronounced 
by Owen to have been 

‘splintered open precisely in the manner In which animal 
laws are frequently opened by human agency to extract the 
Juices of the denhiry canal, and not in the way in which a 
dog or wolf would ha\t' gnawed Llie bone’ (Samuel liaing. 


Prehistoric Remains of Caithness, London and Kdinburgh, 
18«ir., p. 20). 

It w'ould be a mistake, however, to assume from 
such instances as these that the habit of living in 
caves necessarily implies a savage condition of life. 
No doubt cannibalism has been found in associa¬ 
tion with a high culture, as in Central America, 
difficult as it may be, according to our modern 
ideas, to reconcile such a practice with a civilized 
society. But it seems clear that, on the whole, 
anthrojiophagy is rejiulsive to people of advanced 
civilization, except in occasional cases where it 
enters into religious ritual or observance. The 
deposits found in many caves wouhl appear, to 
modern people, to denote that the cave-dwellers in 
question were civilized jieople. A brief examina¬ 
tion of the data oblaiiieu by investigators will 
readily justify this conclusion. 

But, on the other hand, it is a remarkable fact 


.......j mguiy uKv«iopeu races. in 

these instances the impelling power has been 
religious, and its oiigin is Oriental. At the present 
day the practice is pre-eminmitly as.sociated with 
Buddhism, of which religion it has been a feature 
for untold centuries. From the graphic pen of 
Sven Hedin, whose knowdedge of tlie inner life of 
Tibet is unsurjiassed by that of any European, one 
gains a clear idea of the anchorite life as it is 
practised by Buddhist hermits. On one occasion, 
Sven Hedin visited a cave, situated near the 
monastery of Ijinga, w’hose oeciijiant was a lama 
who had lived there for three yeara, in complete, 
darkness, and in isolation from his fellow-men. 
His food was brought to him daily, being pushed 
into his cave through a narrow tunnel. Ilis 
predeces.sor had spent twelve years in this w'ay, in 
absolute silence. And he in turn had sueceeiled a 
lama who, ente.ring the cave at the age of twenty, 
lived there in the same manner to the day of his 
death, after forty years of seclusion. Another 
cave, on a mountain side, was inhabited by a 
hermit said to be a hundred years old. At the 
hermitage of Lung-ganden-gompa, a lama had lived 
for sixty-nine years, having been brought out only 

uu ult;. 

‘ He was all bent up together, and as small as a child, and his 
body was nothing but a light-grey parchment-hke skin ami 
bones. His eyes had lost their colour, were quit* bright, and 
blind His hair hung round his head in uncombed matted 
locks, and was pure wliite. His body was covered only by a 
rag, for time had eaten away his clothing, and he had received 
no new garments’ (Sven Hedin, 2'rans-Uimalaya, Loudon, 
1009, ii. 8). 

These details are noteworthy, because they 
picture the appearance of the anchorites of the 
present and of the iiast, and are probably aprilic- 
ablc to medifeval Europe as well as to the East. 
For the Buddhist ideal of a supposed sanctity 
obtained in this way actuated thousands of an¬ 
chorites in Egjyt and Syria, and thence fiassed 
westward into Europe, during the early centuries 
of the Ohristian era. It is to be observed that 
caves thus occujiied would yield no traces of 
civilization to the modern investigator, who mi"ht 
eonsefinently make the erroneous deduction that 
only the lowest savages had ever made such places 
their abode. 

Not greatly ditlerent from one of the Buddhist 
eaves described by Sven Hedin, although widely 
separated from it by distance, are two rudely-built 
chapels in the soutlli-w’est of Scotland, on opposite 
sides of Luce Bay, both of which have been care¬ 
fully described by Herbert Maxwell (Proc. of Soc, 
of Antiquaries of Scotland, vols. xix., xx.). In 
both cases small caves by the seashore have been 
utilized, protecting walls having been built across 
the entrances, Mdtb other interior embellishments, 
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the floor of one of them havinj;: been j>ave(i with 
flags. Both are aHsocuited with saints—St. Ninian 
and St. Medan resnectively. On the stones and 
rocks of St. Ninian's <-ave are a number of incised 
crosses, of an early design. Of St. Medan’s cave, 
Maxwell remarks *(vul. \x. p. 88); 

‘ What may b« deduced from the Bcarity remains discovered 
wiUiin the cave, from the hones and Hhells mingled with pieces 
of atalagmite and charcoal, is that it liuu long been used as a 
autnan dwelling-place; that the aboriginal platyonemlc race 
finferred from a highly plutycneniic tibia found below the lloorl 
lived in Wigtownshire, as in other lands, either before they 
wer» extirpated or absorbed by a more powerful invading 
people, or before tlicir structural peculiarities had become 
obliterated hv a change in their mode of life. SubBeipicntly, 
after the la)He of an unknown number of years, the c*ji\ e fell 
to lie occujiied as a cell by a (JhriBtiau preacher, who may have 
built, or caused to be built, the shrine outside the cave.’ 

It seems evident tliat these two cave-chapels 
have hail similar histories, and that they have 
been (iredited with sujiernatural attributes for a 
very long period of time. St. Medan’s cave, for 
example, has several neighbouring wells or pot¬ 
holes in the rocks, which are lilled with sea-waler 
at every tide; and it has been the immemorial 
custom of the peasantry—a custom not wholly 
obsolete to-day—to bathe in these wells at sunrise 
on the first Sunday of May, for the jmrpose of 
curing themselves of various diseases. A considera¬ 
tion of these two Scottish hermitages, which are 
representative of a very large class throughout 
Europe, shows a close similarity between the 
anchorites of the West and the fiast, in habit of 
life as well as in the nature of their retreats and 
the supposed sanctity attaching to them. 

The results obtained by a seientilic investigation 
of the caves of Eurojie, during the 10th century, 
have been instructive in the highest degree. ‘ In 
England,’ oUserves A. H. Keane,^ 

‘ Dean Huckland itartlcd the thinking public by announcing 
the diBCovery in 18^1 of human relicB in uaBociatiun with ttie 
remains of over seventy hyacmas in the Kirkdale Oavern, York¬ 
shire, no that it was asked whether some ante<liluvian menagerie 
had broken loose in those parts, lie was followed by the Jlcv. 
Mr. M'Knory, who in 182r> first drew attention to the “ storehouse 
of antiquity" preserved beneath the stalagmite beds of Kents 
Cave [near Toruuayl, and by the Ucv. ,1. M. Mcllo, who led the 
way in the exploration of t.he no less famous Cresswell caves, 
Derbyshire.’ 

Other leading explorers in the caves of England 
and Wales were (Jodwin Austin, Pengelly, 
W^illiams, Beard, and Lloyd. 

‘The result of these discoveries was the proof that certain 
extinct aniniulH, sui'ti aa the woolly rhinoceros and the 
mammoth, had lived in this country in ancient tunes, along with 
two other groups of species which are at present known only to 
live in hot ana cold cliiiiates—the spotted h\'a)na and hippo¬ 
potamus of Africa, with the reindeer and the niariiiut of the 
colder regions of the earth ’ (Boyd Dawkins, op. cit. p. 16). 

A seientilic investigation of Kent’s Cavern, con¬ 
ducted during the period 1865-80, resulted in the 
discovery of bones of the cave-lion, cave-hya*iia, 
mammoth, woolly rhinoceios, wild hull, Irish elk, 
reindeer, CTizzly hear, wild cat, horse, and beaver, 
intermingled with shells, ashes, charcoal, and 
human implements of stone and hone, the latter 
including two harpoon-heads made from reindeer’s 
antler, several bone awls, and a lione needle. 
(F'uller details will be found in the British As.so- 
ciation Reports, 1865-83.) Tlie researches in the 
hya*na-den of Wookey Hole, near W’^ells, Somer¬ 
set, which were begun in 1859 by Boyd Dawkins, 
and carried on subsequently by himself and other 
ex])lorers, revealed again the presence of man, as 
shown by flint and bone implements, in a.s.sociation 
with the lemains of these extinct mammalia. As 
early as 1847, Boucher de Perthes had obtained the 
same deduction in France, and this deduction was 
reiuforceil by the discoveries of Lartet and Christy 
in the eaves of Aurignae and P6rigord. 

‘ From the remarkable collection of implements and w^enpons,’ 
observes Boyd Dawkins, reterring to these caves, ‘the habits and 
mode of life of the occupants can be ascertained with tolerable 

J In his Introduction to F. Siiuth’s 2’/ie Stone Ages in .North 
Britain and Ireland, London, 1909, p. xvii. 


certainty; and, from their comparison with the like articles now 
in use among savage tribes, it may be reasonably inferred that 
they were closely related m blood to the Eskimos. ’ 

'This similarity between extinct races of Euro¬ 
pean cave-dwellers and existing Eskimos is of much 
interest. The resemblance in custom has been very 
clearly brought out by Boyd Dawkins (see his 
(Uive-IIunting, pp. 353-59), in relation to a common 
style of art as well as to utensils which are almost 
identical in character and design. What may be 
e-alled the Eskimo harpoon has also been fouml in 
a seashore cave in the west of Scotland, at Oban, 
Argyll (discovered in 1894). W. Anderson Smith, 
in considering the objects found in the cave, and the 

S robable habits of the oeeuiiants, observes [ScoU 
,ore, (ilasgoM', 1895, p. 97f.): 

‘The large han»oon lof deer-horn], well made, with four barbs 
on each side, and seven inches in length, with a slot for a thong 
to bind it to the sliaft or a float, is u weapon for u large animan 
This so-called “ dis-engaging harpoon ” is a weapon well known 
among widely divided races, enabling the harpooner to keep his 
struggling prey in sight when it is too strong and heavy for his 
ordinary shaft or connexion. It distinctly presupposes a means 
of water conveyance by coracle or kayak.’ 

The writer quoted points out that this cave con¬ 
tains no remains of extinct or Arctic animals, and 
he suggests that the oceunants may have been sur¬ 
vivors of a primitive race, living contemporaneously 
with a ruling race of advanced civilization. This is 
interesting, in view of the fact that there are records 
of European Lapps and Sanioyeds in the I7tli cent, 
who used the skin canoe, or knyak, now associated 
with Eskimos, and whose implements corresponded 
in character with those used by the latter people. 

The contents of European caves denote a striking 
variety in the degree ot culture possessed by their 
occupants. Im^iiemeuts of bone and flint speak of 
a condition that can only, according to modem 
ideas, be called ‘savage,’ while other objects, of 
enamelled bronze or of iron, imply a civilizeii 

3 1e. In some cases coins are found—Roman, 
mval, and modern. It is necessary to keep 
in view the fact that, in times ol stress, eaves otter 
a ready shelter to man, of whatever degree of cul¬ 
ture. Prince Charles Edward, a representative of 
European civilization in the. 18th cent., was for 
several months a cave-dweller. At the present 
day, caves are frequently occupied by ordinary 
vagrants. Deductions as to the period of occupa¬ 
tion of any ca\ e require therefore to be made with 
great deliberation, after a careful survey of all the 
facts ascertained. 

It is also a significant circumstance that the same 
cave has been used for burial as well as for resi¬ 
dence. ’I’liis is known in many caves wliose occu¬ 
pation must be placed at an early date; but even 
m modern Alaska, the practice is hardly obsolete 
of devoting one part of a dwelling to the remains 
of its former owner, wliile the kindred of the de¬ 
funct continue to live in the other portion. Caves 
may therefore bo regarded either as sepulchres or 
as dwellings. This twofold use is seen among the 
ancient Hebrews. It is quite clear that the cave 
of Machpelah, in the held of Ephron the Ilittite, 
before Mamre (Gn 23“”^-), w’as legally purchased by 
the patriarch Abraham as a family vault for him¬ 
self and his posterity. On the other hand, the 
same record shows that caves were frequently used 
ns dwellings. 

It may he that, because they were often the 
graves of those noted lor sanctity of life, sejiul- 
chral caves gradually acquired a sacred character, 
until eventually they developed into places of wor- 
sliip. The same result may also have been arrived 
at on account of the accepted sanctity of the 
anchorite witli w'lioin the cai’e was first associated, 
Kroni either of these causes, cave-temples may have 
had their beginning. This form of tenijile reached 
a high state of development in India during the 
early centuries of the Christian era, when the 
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Buddhist religion was acutely active. It is esti¬ 
mated that India possesses, or has i>osses8ed, a 
thousand of tiiese Buddhist rock-temples, most of 
which are situated in WeHt<jrn India. Those of 
Ellora (Aurungahad) and Elejihanta (Bombay) are 
especially noteworthy. Ceylon has also many in¬ 
teresting examples, the most famous being that 
at Daniballa, which was excavated alx)ut 1(){) B.C. 
Those Buddhist rock-temples, with their elaborate 
architecture, sculptures, and inscriptions, form a 
special study, of which the best exposition may be 
found in Eergusson’s Rock-cut Temples of India 
(1845, 1864, and 1880), and in Burgess’s ‘ The £lura 
Cave Teinjdes’ {ASWI v. [1883]) and Th£. Buddhist 
Cave Temples and their Inscriptions (1883). 

In ancient Egypt and Nubia there were many 
such temples. These are divisible into two classes 
—the true rock-temple, or speos, and the hemi-speos, 
which consisted partly of an excavation in the rock, 
but with an exterior, open-air building in front. A 
notable example of the speos is that at Abu Simbel, 
in Lower Nubia, which penetrates 180 feet into the 
rock, and is guarded in front by four seated colossi 
60 feet high. At Deir el-Bahari, in the mountains 
of 'Ehebes, there is the ruin of a great temple built 
by Queen Hatshepsu, which, although not defi¬ 
nitely a hemi-speos, presents some of the features of 
that order, since it is an outgrowth from the rock- 
shrine attributed to Ilathor and the cave-tombs 
of kings of the Xlth dynasty. This interesting 
temple is fully described in the Memoirs of the 
Egypt Exploration Eiind (London, 1895-1908). 

There is a remarkable rock-temple, showing 
Greek influence, at Petra, in Northeni Arabia; 
and a large numl»er of cave-dwellings have been 
cut out of the adjacent dill's. Not improbably, 
*the dens which are in the mountains, and the 
caves,’ constructed by the Israelites during the 
times of Midianite opi)res8ion (Jg 6^), were of the 
same description as these Arabian rock-caves. In 
(jrreece itself there is an existing specimen of the 
rock-temple, although of a much more primitive 
order than that of retra, still in occupation. It 
is known as the Monastery of the Great Cave 
(E Mone tou Megalou Spelaiou), and is situated in 
the Achaian mountains, 3000 feet above sea-level. 
This monastery has been originally tunnelled out 
of the native rock, above which buildings of 
ordinar}' character have been erected at later 
dates. 

Somewhat akin to the hemi-speos is the Convent 
of St. George in Palestine, an edifice reared under 
the shelter of an overhanging clifl* above the Brook 
Cherith. Although not itself excavated from the 
ro(!k, it obviously owes its ])Osition to the security 
aflorded by the j)rotecting clifl'. In this respect, 
and indeed in its appearance, the Convent of St. 
George is closely allied to the cliff-dwellings of the 
south-west of the United States. Whether this 
resemblance is fortuitous, or whether these far- 
separated buildings may be derived from a common 
original, is a matter for speculation. Asia Minor 
also furnishes a connecting link in this species of 
dwelling. I’he cliffs of the Bakluzan Dere, in the 
Taurus Mountains, have, it is stated by Sterrett, 
of Cornell, U.8.A., who visited them, 

* nuinerouB dwellings in natural cavities, which have been walled 
in roughly on the outside. Some of these dwellings are high 
np on the sides of the blulls, and none of them can be reached 
without artificial help. The entrance to the dwellings is gained 
by nieane of a long but strong and perfectly smooth pole. An 
agile man might easily climb this pole and reach the entrance 
of the dwelling ; hut the ascent would seem to be impossible for 
the aged, as well as for most women and children, without aid 
of some kind from friends above ’ (Cenfurj^ Mag., Sept. 1900). 

Any one acquainted with the cliff-houses of Ari¬ 
zona will see liow nearly this description applies 
to many of them. The region in which these clifi- 
houses are found is several thousand square miles 
in area, including parts of New Mexico, Colorado, 


and Utali, as well as a large district in Arizona. 
In no part of the world is there any species of 
dwelling that offers a more fascinating study. 
S<mie are merely eaves faced wdtli sttme \v<jrk, 
while others are W'ell-built houses, usually of one 
storey only, but occasionally rising to tw^o, three, 
and, in one case, four storeys. They are all placed 
on ledges, more or less cavernous, of the cliffs that 
line tile great ravines or canons of that region, 
being sometimes situated at an almost incredible 
height above the river-bed. 

‘ In an eiicanipniont, one ttiousand feet above the valley of the 
Rio MancoH,’ writes K O. llurdacre in a very instructive pajier 
(‘TheCliff-Dwellers,’ in Senbner’s Mmithly, Dec. 1H78), ‘aresingle 
house*, groups of two and three, and villages, according to the 
width of the shelf they orcup>. They are so high that the naked 
eye can distinguish them merol> as specks. There is no possible 
access to them from aliove, on uecoiint of the rocks that projeot 
overhead; no present way of reaching them from below, although 
doubling paths and foot-holes in the rocks show where the way 
has been of old trodden by human feet.’ 

One cannot but feel, in looking at the almost 
perpendicular sides of these cliffs, tliat the occu¬ 
pants of the dwellings perched at such a dizzy 
height, in modern parlance, must liave been abso¬ 
lutely free from any tendency to vertigo. The cliff'- 
houscs have been much written about in modern 
times. The Marquis dc Nadaillac devotes a chapter 
to the subject in ids Pre-historic A merica, 1885. 

Pictorial word-writing and liieroglyphics are 
found on the cave walls of some of these American 
dw'ellings. This is a detail of much interest, and 
not confined to any one country. It is worthy of 
remark, that the Bushmen of South Africa, a race 
very low in the human scale, used to ornament the 
walls of their caves and rock-slielters with paintings 
of various scenes, executed with iron oxides, or with 
ochres, mixed wdth fat. The mo.st modern of these 
Bushman pict-ures are assigned to the early 19th 
century, wliile the oldest examples are believed to 
belong to the IGth century. The most remarkable 
^ecimens have been reproduced by II. Tongue in 
Bushman paintings, Oxford, 1909. 

Of the troglodyte dwellings in Cappadocia, repre¬ 
sented in one pliase by the American cliff-houses, 
there are two other varieties r<qiorted by Sterrett. 
One of these is found in the volcanic region of 
Mount Argjeus. The geological conditions of 
this area have produced an immense number of 
natural pyramid# of tufa or pumice-Htone, rising 
to various heights, from 50 to 3(X) feet. 'J'heir num¬ 
ber is estimated at about liity thousand. During 
an indefinite period these pyramids or cones have 
been burrowea into by man, chiefly as habitations, 
although a number have been transformed, wdth 
the addition of regular masonry, into temples, 
churches, and chapels. Some of these dwellings 
in Mount Argaeus approximate to the American 
cliff-houses, in respect that their entrance door is 
at a considerable distance from the ground, and is 
attained by notclies cut in the face of the pumice- 
stone. The existing oiicupants of the (’appatlocian 
rock-cones are the ordinary inhabitants of the dis¬ 
trict ; but Sterrett {loc. cit.) has concluded that 
‘ th« cones of Cappadocia were well known and inhabited in the 
dim, distant llittitf period, at about 1900 B.i;.' ‘ <treat numbers 
of the cone-dwellings are used to-day,’ he adds, ‘as dove-cotes 
for the hosts of pigeons, the eggs and flesh of which are used as 
food by the nativeb. The windows of such hon-coop cones are 
always walled in, holes of ingress being left for the birds.’ 

This is interesting in view of tlie fact that there 
is a ‘ columbarium ’ in a large cave at Nottingham 
Park, Englaml, while the Scottish ‘doo-cave’ (Fife), 
* Bruce’s Library ’ (Mid-Lothian), and Dirk Hatter- 
aick’s Cave (Galloway) present similar features. 
Cliff-dwellings, analoguus to those of Arizona and 
Asia Miner, are also found in France, as at Koche- 
corhon, a few mites from Tours ; for a description 
of these see Ernest Peixotto’s Through the French 
Provinces, London, 1910. 

The third variety of cave-dwelling found in Asia 
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Minor is subterranean in cliarueter. In liis iieeount. 
uf this variety, Sternjtt rpnites the description of 
the trojjflodyles ot AriiK'nia ^^iven by Xenojihon : 

‘The houscH wpre uiidprjjrntiiul, with entranceB like that of a 
well, thouifh they were sjiafioub hclow. The entrances for the 
anlmalw were du^: out, hut tlie men descended by means of 
ladders. In those houses there were ffoats, cows, and poultry.' 

This condition oi thin^.s has a close parallel to-day 
in Southern 'J'uni.sia, v here tlnue are large nuinheis 
of underground houses and villages, as well as dill- 
dwellings. l'’ull information on this subject will 
be found in The Cave Dwe.llcrs of Southrryi Tunisia, 
translated froiri the Danish of Daniel liniun by 
L. A. K. !>., London and Calcutta, 1S9S. SeeaLoan 
illustrated account of the ‘ Troglodytes of Tunis,’ 
in III ant raied London News, 4th Nov. 1882. 

I’licre is an obvious connexion between such 
snht(‘rranean excavations as these and the cata- 
conilis of Koine, Naples, vSyraeuse, and (’hiusi; 
altliougli tliis gives rise to the question as to 
whetlier the catacombs {q.v.) were originally 
in tended as sejuilchres. A wonderful series of 
cataeonihs in Lower Austria has b(‘en exjdored and 
reported upon by Karner, of St. Veit a/d (iolseii, 
his aiteount, Kunstliehe llohlen aus niter Zeit, en¬ 
riched by numerous de.signs, having been published 
at Vienna in 1903. From such subterranean ex¬ 
cavations as those there is a natural transition to the 
underground buildings oi tlu; Kntish Isles, formerly 
used as habitations, of whi(!h manv examples yet 
lemain in Ireland and Scotland. These, however, 
although loe.ally know'ii as ‘caves,’ do not fall pre¬ 
cisely within tlie category ordinarily implied by 
that term. But a special interest attaches to the 
artifiidal souterrain known as ‘ St. Patrick’s Pur¬ 
gatory,’ sit uated in an islet in Lough Derg, Donegal. 
The account given by James Ware, in his Instdcc 
Purgatora S. Patricii Deserndio {1654), shows that 
this structure was one of tlie ‘ weems,’ or alUes 
eouvertes, to which reference has just been made. 
'Fhe popular belief was that it was an entrance 
to purgatory, guarded by St. Patrick. During 
mediaival tunes many pilgrimages were made 
to the place, which even yet retains a sacred 
character. 

Litkratiirr.—T his is pivon in the article. 

David MacKitchik. 

CECROPS —Of Ceerops, the .snake¬ 

tailed autochthon of Athens, much has been written 
both in ancient and in modern times; but our actual 
knowledge must ever remain meagre. Heyvas tra¬ 
ditionally associated with the oldest sanctuary upon 
the Acrojiolis, and his cult was localized there. 
Attic inscri])tions tell us that the Ke/c/)<57rioi' wa.s 
still being used by the Cecropiaii phyle in 334-3 
n.C. as a depository for documents [CIA iv. 2, 5636, 
34), and its site i.s indicated by the great inscrip¬ 
tion of 409-8 n.c., com mem orating the erection of 
the Ereehtheum [CIA i. 322, 9. 56, 62, 83). It was 
situated below the caryatid hall of the Ereehtheum, 
the south-west corner of which was constructed 
according to a special design, so as to preserve the 
<*lder buildinjj (cf. Jahn-Michaelis, Arx Athenanim, 
Bonn, 1901, plates xx. ami xxi. G). Writers of late 
date state that Ceerops w'as buried there (authori¬ 
ties in Jahn-Michaelis, op. cit. pp. 27, 13), and in 
point of fact the li€Kp6mov may quite well have 
been a tomb. The cult was attended to by the 
lainily of the Amynandrides (C7.^ iii. 1276. 8; 
llesych. s.v. ; cf. Toepller, Attische Genealogie, 
Berlin, 1889, j). 160); but by the liistorical perio(l 
it had lost all signilieance, and its sanctuary, though 
preserved, was kejit secret. It is thus easy to under¬ 
stand why Pausanias makes no allusion to it wliat- 
< ver. \\ e cannot doubt, therefore, that the cult 
nf Ceerops in Athens w'as very ancient, and it is 
equally certain that it had become obsolete at an 
early date. It W'jis pushed into the backgi’ound 
hy the cult of Ereehthous. 


With this agrees the witness of legend and monu¬ 
ment. Ceerops is there si)oken of as an autochthon 
without father or mother, ami as the first king of 
Attica, which, it is implied, was originally called 
KcKpoirla. The serpents tail with which he was 
depicted signifies that he was a son of earth, or 
rather, perhaps, a hero living in the earth. In 
virtue of his being the earliest of the Athenian-^, 
he was sometimes represented as the arbiter in the 
contest between I’oseidon and Athene for the po.s- 
scssion of Athens (Apollodorus, iii. § 179), and as a 
witness of the birth of Erichthonius from the earth 
—portrayed in the archaic clay-relief reproduced 
in ArchaoL Zeitung (1872), plate 63. Ceerops had 
neither parents nor posterity. In the list ol Attic 
kings no son of his own succeeds him. The thrt'c 
goddesses who were worshipped u])on the Acro¬ 
polis—viz. Agraiilos, Her.se, and Pandrosos—are 
indeed siioken of as his daughters; but the rela¬ 
tionship is clearly a late growth, and w-as alw'ays 
rather imleterminate, as is shown by the fact that 
Agraulos w'as actually duplicated, thus becoming 
also the consort of Ceerops and the mother of the 
three goddesses. Nor is there any record of the 
deeds of Ceerop.s. So far as we can learn, the 
Athenians knew nothing whatever about him be¬ 
yond his name, and the tact that his shrine on the 
Acropolis was of high antiquity. To them, indeed, 
he was a subject of little or no concern. 

Not from the original legend, hut from the 
antiquarian deductions and interpretations of the 
learned, comes all the rest of our traditional lore 
regarding Cecro])s, e.g. his Egyptian origin, which 
C. U. Muller (Prolegomena za einer wissensehaft- 
lichen Mythvlogie\\k25\ p. 176) has finally elimin¬ 
ated, anti his political and social achievements, 
such as the institution of monogamy, the civiliza¬ 
tion of savages, and the like. A second (kicrops, the 
son of Erechtheus or Pandion, is likewise an inven¬ 
tion of the schools, designed to fill out the list of 
Attic kings (Kirchhoir, hernics, 1873, viii. 184 fl'.). 
The migration of Ceerops to Euhasa (Paus. i. 5. 3) 
and his appearance in a Euboean genealogy are, 
as it would seem, rightly referred to the same 
source. 

There remains only the remarkable statement of 
Pausanias (ix. 33. 1) that there was in the Boeotian 
town ut Haliartos, on Lake Copais, a shrine [vp<pov) 
of Ceerops. This is not invalidated by the fact 
that I’ausanias calls him the son of I’andion, as 
that is due to the hand of the exegete. The shrine 
W'as called sim jily KcKpOiriou. We are here reminded 
of the tradition, ’m»t-ed l»y Strabo (ix. 407), Pausanias 
(ix. 24. 2), and Stephanus Byz. [s.v. 'Adijvai), that 
two very ancient cities, viz. Athens—founded by 
Cecrops—aml Eleusis had been submerged in Lake 
Copais. This may be a mere theorizing synthesis, 
propounded as an explanation of certain ruins 
which emerged during a partial subsidence of the 
lake in the time of Alexander the Great. But it 
is inconceivable that these particular names should 
appear in the story without a foundation of some 
kind, and this may w'ell have been the cult of the 
hero Ceerops in HaUartos. 

The name Ceerops makes its appearance also in 
Thiaee (Stephanus Byz. s.v. Kespoxla J 

in Assos in the Troa’d (?), which, according to Ste¬ 
phanus [s.v.), was formerly called KespSweiov ; and 
in the Hellenistic settlement Thessalonica, where, 
according to the same authority, a certain deme 
bore the name. Hence the conjecture that Ceerops 
was of Thracian origin. The name was regarded 
as barbaric even by some of the ancients (Strabo, 
vii. 321 [from Hecatieus ?]; cf. Fick, Vorgriechische 
Ortsnaimn, Gbttingen, 1^5, p. 130). 

Litkraturk.—I n addition to the works referred to in the art., 
see Roscher, Myth. Lex. iL 1014 (1892-97); and A. S. Murray 
in viii. (1887) 1 f. E. BkTHE. 
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American (Lii^wis Spence), p. 271. 

Buddhist (T. W. Khys Davids), p. 271. 
Chinese (T. .1. Maclagan), p. 271. 

Christian ((.Jeok<;e Cross), p. 271. 

CELIBACY (American).—The practice of celi¬ 
bacy was not uncfniiniorily incuin])CTit upon tlic 
priests and shanians of pre-Columban America, 
and is still recognized as necessary by the medi- 
cinc-inen of various modern tribes. According to 
Paiiilla, Palacios, and Garcia, certain classes of 
the Aztec ]»riestliood practised complete absci-ssiou 
of the viiib' paits, but all classes of priests were 
not celibate. I'lie Peruvian ‘ Virgins of the Sun ’ 
were punished with living burial if detected in mis¬ 
conduct. Ill more modern times the medicine-men 
of an Algonquin tribe of the Hudson Diver dis¬ 
played sm h severity in a celibate existtmee, that 
they refused to partake of food pre]>ared by a 
mairied woman. Von Martins ndates that a tribe 
on the Itio Negro enjoined celibacy ujion their 
shamans because they believed that medicine 
would prove inefleetual if administered by a 
married man. Many tribe.s believiid that circum¬ 
cision denoted a symbolical sacntic-e of sexuality, 
among others the Nicaraguans and Yueatecs, the 
Guayenrus, JIare.s, and Dog-Kibs, and certain tribes 
of the Orinoco. 

IjITERaturk.— Von Martins, Vulken^rhaften lirasiliens, 1867 ; 
Gumilla, Hint. Ormveo, Barcelona, 17«J ; Coreal, Votagen, 
Ainaterdam, 17U‘2 ; L. Spence, MytholoijieK of Ancient Mexico 
and J‘eru, London, nK)7. LEWIS Sl’KNCE. 

CELIBACY (Buddhist).—The Huddliist Order 
of mendicants was governed by the 227 rules of 
the Pdtiniokkhd. Of these, the first four were of 
s])ecial gravity. A breach of any one of the four 
involved expulsion from the Older, and they were 
tlierefore called Fdrd/ika, rules as to acts involving 
defeat, 'riic first rule is as follows : 

‘ Whatsoever Bliikkhu (who has taken upon himself the system 
of 9elf-trainiri;i: atid rule of life, and has not thereafter withdrawn 
from the traiuiiif*' or declared hie inability to keep the rule) shall 
have carnal knowledpe of any living thing, down even to an 
animal, he has fallen into defeat, he is no longer in communion.' 

‘ Withdrawn Ironi the training ’ was the technical 
expression for throwing off the robes, retiring from 
the Ordtu-, and returning to the world—a step which 
any meniher of the ()rder was at liberty at any time 
to take. There are other rules subsidiary to this, 
forbidding all actions of an unchaste kind, especi¬ 
ally any act or word which might either lead to 
a breacdi of the princijial rule or give rise to an 
impression, outside the community, that it was not 
being strictly observed. For instance, a hhikkliu is 
not to sleeji in any place where a woman is present 
(Fttc. 5); or to preach the doctrine, in more than 
five or six words, to a woman, unless a grown man 
be piesent [ib. 7); or to exhort the sisters, unle.ss 
specially deputed to do so (i6. 21); or to journey 
along the same route with a woman (i6. 67); on his 
round for alms he is to be properly clad, and to 
walk with downcast eye {Sekh. 2-7); he is not to 
accept a robe from a aister not related to him, or 
from any woman not related to him, except under 
specified conditions (A'ia*.s*. 4-6); h(3 is not to sit in 
a secluded place with a woman (J niynta, 1-2), much 
less to touch or speak to a woman witli impure 
intent [Samgh. 2-5). 

In a book Vailed Vihhanga, i.e. ‘ Exposition 
of the Rules,’ each one of these 227 rules of the 
Order is explained ; and evt*ry po.ssible case of in- 
Iringement, or doubtful infringement, is considered 
from the point of view of Canon Law, and a deci¬ 
sion is given. It is difficult to draw any conclusion 
from these cases as to how far the rules of the 


Indian (Vincent A. Smith), p. 275. 

Iranian (L. C. Carartklli). p. 276. 

Semitic.—St'o Marriage (Semitic). 

Tibetan (L. A. Waddell), ]>. 277. 

Order vveic observed at the time when this book 
was composed. Almost all the cases are clearly 
hypothetical, and were drawn up with a view to 
having a recorded decision on every possible occur¬ 
rence. They are interesting mainly as evidence of 
legal acumen, and are ot value for the history of 
law. The other literature does not afford any 
assistance- Outside of the Canon Law we do not 
hear of any breach of the rule as to celibacy, though 
we meet w'ith several eases of bhikkhus availing 
themselves of their right, when they found the 
rules too hard for tliem, to return to the world. 
The degree inAvhich the rules of Ruddhisl, celibacy 
are observed, where it is noAv ])rofe.ssed, will be 
dealt W'ith in the articles on the various countries 
where Buddhism prevails. 

Literatiirk.— The rules above referred to are translated in 
Vinaya Texts, bv Rl^s Davids ami Oldenberp. vol. i. {FfUE 
xiii , Oxford, 1S81) The Pali t« \1 of the Suita Vibhauffa is in 
Oldenberg:, Vinaya, voks in. and n (hondott, 1.SSl-8:2) ‘ 

T. W . Kiiys Davids. 

CELIBACY (Chinese).—Ct'libaey in China finds 
itself ojiposcd not only, as elsew here, by the ordi¬ 
nary social instincts, but also by the practice of 
ancestor-w'orship, which dtunamis male heirs for 
its nropfir performance. On this ground Mencius 
said: ‘ There are three things which are untilial, 
and to have no })osterity is tlie greatest of them’ 
(IV. i. 26). Public ()]>iiiion, therefore, favours 
marriage, and that at an early age. 

The reasons for celibacy, wdiere it exists, are 
either economical or religious, (a) Improvident 
marriages are made in China, as elsewhere; but 
in some cases—few relatively to the whole popula¬ 
tion, but many in the gross—poverty postiiones or 
even forbids a man’s marrying, especially since the 
candidate for matrimony must provide a consider¬ 
able dowry to be paid to the parents of his bride. 
{b) While marriage is favoured by the practice 
of ancestor-worship and by Confucian teacliing, 
which approves of such worship w'hilc it avoids 
theorizing on it, Buddhism, on the other hand, 
forbids its monks and nuns to marry or to 
continue in the marriage relation (see Celibacy 
[Binldhist]). Moreover, the more earnest votaries 
of Buddhism, both men and w'omen, will vow a 
life of celibacy, without, however, becoming monks 
or nuns; even married persons will agree to live 
the rest of their lives apart, in conformity Avith 
Buddhist ideals. A like ascetic strain of teaching 
apjiears in Taoism, and is practised by some of its 
adherents, though celibacy is not cu.stoinary even 
among the professional performers of Taoist rites. 

No stigma attaches to widowers who marry 
again, though he w’ho refuses to re marry may 
be resjieeted as an example of continence. In the 
case of widows, commendation is given to those 
w'ho decline re-marriage; and still greater is the 
iraise accorded to a betrothed maiden who, though 
ler bridegroom die before their marriage, reckons 
herself his Avife, and lives a life of perpetual irir- 
ginity in the liome that was his. In such cases an 
heir to the deceased husband is provided by adop¬ 
tion. Eminent examples of sucri chastity may be 
commemorated by memorial arches erected with 
official sanction ((if. Chastity [Chinese]). 

P. J. Maclagan. 

CELIBACY (Christian).—The term celibacy ia 
from the Latin caelehs^ ‘ unmarried,’ ‘ single,’ and 
signifies the state of living unmarried. Originally 
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It was ap{)lied to the virgin or the widowed state 
of either sex, l)ut later usaj^e rehirs it mostly to 
a man religiously pledged to a single life. In this 
article it wdll he treated as a religious practice, 
and especially of male devotoes. 

Religious celibacy taUch its rise in the Orient, 
and originates in that cJualistic j)hil<»Hoj>hy which 
regards matter as the source or seat of evil, and 
which on its positive side views man as essentially, 
or, at least so far as concerns his end, a spiritual 
being, wdiose self-realization is conditioned on 
the extinction of those impulses which spring 
from the material body and its environment. 
Orders of celibates are found in many religious 
systems, but only in Buddhism and (iliristianity 
have tiicy received full developmunt. Our atten¬ 
tion w'ill here be limited to a con.sideration of 
celibacy in the Christian religion. 

The historical connexion of Christianity with Judaism, and 
the use by the earijir Christians of the Jewish Scriptures as a 
body of authoritative Cimstian documents, tended to per¬ 
petuate in the new religion the traditional Hebrew regard 
for marriage and a numerous offspring. Kvcti among the 
•lews, however, oscctical usages, from whatever source they 
may have come, were not altogether wanting. There were 
fasts, tabued animals and meats, and at least one Order 

S ledged to a measure of asceticism, the Nazintes (Am 2m-, 
fu 61-21). There were minor restrictions of the riglit of mar¬ 
riage, in the injunctions to observe conjugal abstinence on 
certain religious oci^tsions (e.^. 1 S , Ex Zee 7*) and in 
the regulations forbidding priests to marry a harlot, or divorced 
woman, or, m the case of the high priest, any but an Israelitish 
virgin (Lv 217-^^). Though these restrictions were made much 
of by advocates of celibacy at certain times, they seem to 
have had no influence on the priiiiitive Churcli With more 

B lausihility it has been argued that the celibacy of John 
tie llajitist and of Jesus, and, especially, the foriner^s rejec¬ 
tion of civilized modes of living, imply a connexion with the 
Jewish Therapcutai (q.v.) or the JEssenes but the claim is 

only h^othetical. 

I. Primitive Christianity.—Christian advocates 
of religions ccliliacy have sought a basis for it 
in the NT. The language of jVlt (Mk lO*"*) 
constitutes a general recognition of marriage 
as a Divine institution. TJie w^ords ‘There are 
eunuciis, which made themselves eunuchs for the 
kingdom of heaven’s sake’ (these words do not 
occur in Mark, and, some think, are probalily a 
late insertion), however, countenance a voluntary 
celibacy. Eusebius says that Origen took them 
literally and carried out the sujiposed obligation 
upon ills own body. When Jesus (Lk 
Mk 12““, Mt 22*“) contrasts the ‘ sons of the 
resurrection’ with the ‘sons of this w'orld ’ by 
saying that the former, unlike the latter, do not 
marry hut are ‘equal unto the angels,’ lie is 
Bimply meeting that objection to the idea of a 
future life which assumes a continuance of earthly 
relationships. He says nothing here or elsewhere 
of the moral superiority of that condition, or of 
the propriety of imitating it on earth. At least 
some of His apostles were married, and their 
conjugal relations are endorsed by St. Paul 
(1 Cor. 9*'*). Heb. 13* commands universal honour 
to marriage. 

Eroni the inquiry sent to St. Paul by the Church 
at Corinth it is evident that the question of the 
propriety of Christians marrying arose early. St. 
Paul’s answer (1 Cor. 7^"*“), whilst granting the 
general necessity of marriage, does so on the com¬ 
ps,rativoly low ground of its value as a preventive 
of fornication (vv.^“ *). Eor himself and others 
who can preserve continence, wdiether unmarried 
or widowed, the unmarried state is preferable 
(vv.“- <“). But the reason he oilers is not that there 
is anything impure or unworthy in conjugal 
intercourse, but that the imminence of the 
Paronsia and the exigencies of the times call 
for freedom from the distractions which, in his 
judgment, the married state involves. A change 
m his ex])ectations and his condition would annul 

* For these sects see Pliny the Elder, UN v. 17; Josephus, 
BJ n. viii. ; UDB i. 770 f., 606, iv. 992. 


this‘judgment.’ His discussion of the treatment 
of virgins indicates his approval of the attempt to 
jireserve virginity for religious ends, but he is 
ejuidul to guard against any ‘snare’ that might 
restrict true lilxuty. It is clear that a movement 
had already begun that was to have far-reaching 
elleets. Erom Rev. 14* we may conclude that by 
the close of the Ajiostolic age virginity was already 
view’ed by Christians in some quarters as sym- 
liolieal of a higher spiritual life. The language 
of St. Paul in Cal. 5***'*''*, Rom. 7^*-8^*, and passim 
might easily be understood to support such a view. 

The develoiiment of Christian organization, and 
the increasing dill'erentiation of a ministerial 
order, led to stringency m the rules governing 
the lives of those men and women who were 
engaged in ministering to the churches. Thus 
the bbshop was to he a married man, hut a 
monogamist (1 Tim. .S“-* ®, Tit. 1®, ‘the husband of 
one wife ’); but udietlier he was to he only once 
married, os seems probable from tJie parallel 
case of the enrolled widow (1 Tim. 5“), and as is 
urged by many early Fathers, or whether the 
lassagc means that he was to be clear of the 
oose practice of divorce so common at the time, is 
not certain. At any rate, if this excludes the 
twice-married, it also, if taken literally, excludes 
absolute celibacy. St. Paul’s view of the relation 
of the human spirit, when indwelt by the Divine, 
to the human body (Rom. 1 Cor. 6^®et(5.) makes 
il tiertain that, if the iiijuTUitions above referred to 
were his, they are not to be interpreted as attribut¬ 
ing a religious or moral value to asceticism (Col. 
2 IB- 28 ) 'pjjjj institution of a celibate priesthood 
was not contemplat,ed in the primitive Christian 
Church. 

2 . The ancient Catholic Church.—Two in¬ 
fluences contiihuted especially to the rise of 
sacerdotal oelihaiiy. When Christianity spread 
into all parts of the civilized M'orltl and became 
a religion of the Gentiles, the ell’ect of contact 
with heathen ideas and customs was seen, on tlie 
one hand, in the reaction of the Christian con¬ 
science against the prevailing moral degradation 
ill private, social, and civil life; and, on the 
other hand, in the stealthy and increasing influx 
into the Church of heathen philosophical and 
religious ideas, and of the practices associatied 
therewith. This is particularly manifest in the 
‘heresies’ of the time, especially those embraced 
under the general name or ‘ Gnosticism,’ in which 
Pythagorean and Platonic elements favouring 
aseeticisni were allied with Oriental mythology 
and world-s])eciilation. To the Gnostic, matter 
was essentially evil, and redemption consisted 
in the separation of spirit from it. Accordingly, 
Saturninus and Basilides (Irenauis, adv. lIcBr. 
i. 24) declared that ‘ marriage and generation are 
from Satan.’ Tatian (Eusebius, HE IV. xxix. 3) 

‘ pronounced marriage to he corruption and fornica¬ 
tion.’ Marciun (Hippolytns, Phil. vii. 17-19), who 
w'as not exactly a Gnostic; but professedly a 
I’aiiline Christian, believed the world to be the 
work of an inferior God, denied the reality of 
Christ’s physical life, and founded churches of 
celibates wfiich threatened the supremacy of the 
Catholic movement. Bodies of ‘ Encratites ’ (Hip* 
polytuB, Phd. viii. 13) boasted of a self-restraint 
superior to that of Christians ; and th^ were sure 
to be imitated by some of the latter (Clem. Alex. 
Pa^d. ii. 2). The survivals of these bodies were 
later absorbed into Manichieism, a blending of 
Persian dualism and Christianity. To these we 
must add the influence of the religion of Isis and 
the worship of Mithra (Bigg, Church's Tasky 1905, 
pp. 40, 64, etc.), both of which were wdde-spread 
throughout the lloman Empire and had a power¬ 
ful following in the Ist and 2nd centuries. T’ 
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former had its vrhite-claxl priests and its tonsured 
men and women—emldematic of a higher purity. 
The latter hod its grades of initiation and its 
companies of ascetics and virgins. Tlie similarity 
between their religious conceptions and some 
Christian ideas facilitated the adoption of their 
customs W Christians. 

Great Christian teachers were profoundly im¬ 
pressed with the Oriental idea of the absolute 
superiority of the human spirit to its material 
tenement. Catholic Christians were not to be 
outdone by heretics and heathens in self-renuncia¬ 
tion (Ignatius, Ep. ad Phil. iv. ; Polycarp, ad 
Phil, ii., iv., V. ; Hennas, Vis. ii. 2, 3, Sim. 
ix. 11 ; Athenagoras, Apol. xxxiii. ; Iremeus, adv. 
Basr. V. 19; Clem. Alex. Strom, v. 9)—so at 
least Tertullian urged (ad Uxor, iii., iv., v., 
vi.). Tlie outcome was inevitable. The highest 
type of Christian was the celibate. When 
persecution relaxed, this tendency was accen¬ 
tuated by the need that was felt of substituting 
the merits of voluntary self-devotion for the 
merits of martyrdom. Christian teachers praised 
virginity, and marriage came to be in their eyes 
only a secondary good for those who were unable 
to preserve <!ontinence (Grig. Horn. vi. in Num.; 
Cyjirian, Treat, i. 3 ; Euseb. HE iv. 29). The 
Latin writers, parti<*ularly Ambrose and Jerome 
(Ambrose, de Virg. i.-iii. ; Jerome, Kp. 127, 130, 
et passim)y used most extravagant language on 
this point. 

The practice of vowing virginity among females 
had grown so popular that abuses were creejung 
in, and this led to the passing of regulations 
concerning viigins at the Synod of Elvira, A.D. 
306 (’). The rise of monasticism under Paul 
of IMiobes, St. Antony, Mulchus, and llilarion 
co-oi»erated with the inlluence of these virgin 
flisteihoods in exalting the worth of celibacy, 
while the growth of sacerdotalism strengthened 
the movement. The idea of the likeness of the 
various grades of Christian ministers to Jewish 
and heathen priests resulted in demanding of 
them a higher degree of sanctity than of other 
Christians, especially in the matter of sexual 
relations (Tert. /n Cast. viL, ix., ad Uxor. ii. etc.; 
Clem. Alex. Strom, iii.). We have already seen 
that at an early date tin re was a sentiment 
against second marriages among the clergy. This 
sentiment increased. Athenagoras {Apol. xxxiii.) 
said, ‘ Second marriage is only a specious adultery ’; 
and llippolytus {Phil. ix. 8) tooK the same view. 
When ^rertullian went over to the Montanists 
in protest against the lax discipline of the Catholics 
and b(5gan his agitation against the ‘ digami,’ the 
Church was compelled to act. 

The first oflicial action was taken at Elvira 
(Routh, Cone. Elib. c. 33; Dale, Synod of Elvira^ 
1882, in loc.) in Sy)ain, when the higher clergy, i.e. 
bishops, priests, and deacons, were restricted to 
one marriage, and conjtigal abstinence was en¬ 
joined upon pain of deprivation, 'riiis was only 
a Western provincial Syuod ; but soon afterwartfs 
a Council at Neo-Ca‘sarea {Cone. Neo-Cces. c. 1, 
8, 10), A.D. 315, and one at Ancyra (Cone. 
c. 10), took up a similar, though less advanced, 
position for the East. The former deposed priests 
who married in orders, or any deric living 
with an adulterous wife; but the latter Council 
permitted marriage to deacons who at their 
ordination professed their desire to marry and 
their inability to refrain 

In the E(aimenical Council at Nicaea {Cone. Nic. 
c. 8) a more conservative position was adopted, 
and a motion to impose conjugal abstinence on 
bishops was vetoed, through the influence, it is 
said, of the aged monk Paphnutius, whose face, 
with its eyeless socket, boie testimony to his 
VOT.. Ill - -18 


endurance of persecution, and added force to his 
arguments against a law that might, by excessive 
seventy, unloose the reins of lust. ‘Digami’ 
were to be re-admitted to communion after 
rejjcntance. Of course, the language of St. Paul, 
and the Levitical laws above referred to, were 
invariably cited in support of arguments for re¬ 
strictions. 

Rut the attempts to erect a celibate standard of 
life had already stimulated s()me of the evils they 
had aimed at preventing. The defiance to sexual 
lust oll'ered by vowed virgins (Hormas, Sim. ix. 
11) had 8f>metimes wretched consequences when 
celibacy became a practice among priests. The 
ywaiKcs avpelffaKToi {mulieres subintroditctae [see 
art. Agapet.®]) in the houses of the clergy were 
a scandal. Among the c-anons of Elvira against 
the fearful immorality of the timtss were several 
which struck at this practice and the sins of virgins 
and priests’ wives {Cane. Elib. c. 27 ; Dale, Syn. 
Elv. n. 196; Conr. Aney. c. 19). This was in 
accoraanise with Cyprian’s {Ep. Ixi. 2, 4) advocacjy 
of stern measures in .sucli cases. Tlie Nicene 
Council {Cone. Nic. c. 3 ; cf. Kuscli. HE VII. 
XXX. 12-15 ; Dale, Syn. Elv. p. 201 ; Siricius, ad. 
llimer. Tarrac. c. 13) attmupted to combat the 
same evil; but these bad ])ractit!(!8 of the clergy 
were not stopped, and were even imitated by the 
virgins, who liad their own male ‘ eomiianions.* In 
later times, Popes and Councils contended against 
the evil without success until they were supported 
by Imperial legislation in the time of .lustinian 
{Novel, vi. c. 6, quoted by Routh, Eeliq. Sac. 
1814-18, iv. 165). 

Nevertheless the sentiment in favour of celibacy 
for ail who aspired to a holy life grew so strong 
in some quarters as to cause alarm, and the Council 
of Gangra (see Oieseler, Ch. Hist., 18.‘16, i. § 97), A.D. 
362 (?), found it necessary to con<lemn the view 
of Eustathius, the founder of Monasticism in 
Armenia, that marriage is to be universally 
rejec.t,ed. AVe are fairly safe in saying that the 
prevailing view as to marriage in the 4th cent. 
IS expressed in the Apostolic Constitutions and 
Canofis {Apo.st. Const, vi. iii. 17 ; Can. 17, 18): 
no digamy among higher clergy ; no marriage 
at all after ordination ; no second marriage even 
for the lower clergy (ministers, singers, readers, 
door-keepers); none of the clergy to marry a 
courtesan, servant, widow, or divorced woman ; 
deaconesses to be virgins or once-married widows. 
At length, in the decretal of Pope Siricius (Sirie. 
ad Himer. Tarrac.), A.D. 385, we hav<i the first 
ecclesiastical canon prescribing absolute celibacy 
for all the higher clergy. According to the Pope’s 
own testimony, the decretal was called forth by 
the dreadful immorality of vowed priests and 
virgins. The endor.sing of thi.s action oy a smsces- 
siou of decrees of Popes and of Councils and 
Synods established the rule, and the regulations 
for the conduct of monks and nuns were made 
more stringent. A synod at Rome (Ilefele, ii. 
386-390), A.D. 386, imposed conjugal abstinence on 
bishops, priests, and deacons who were, already 
married. The fifth Carthaginian (Council {Cone. 
Carth. c. 3, c. 13, diet. 32, c. 4, diet. 84), A.D. 401, 
commanded the married clergy to be separated 
from their Avives on penalty of dej»osi<ion ; and the 
Emperor Honorius, A.D. 420, gave the rule the 
support of the secular authoriticjs. Pope Innoc-ent I. 
{Epp. ii. c. 9, 10, iii. c. 1), A.D. 404, had issued 
even sterner decrees than Siricius, ordering priests 
and Levites not to mix with their wives, and 
any man who dcidared his desire to become a 
cleric to promiHf^ not to marry, whilst priests 
and Levites violating the law of celibacy were to 
be deposed. C»)uncils ^ Routh, ii. 61, 62) at Arles, 
A.D. 44.3, and at Chulcedon, A.D. 451, supported 
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the movement. But these efforts were only 
partially succeRsful, as is proved by a law of 
Justinian {Novel, vi. caf). 6, quoted by Kouth, iv. 
165), A.D. 528, forbiddin;^' those who had taken 
the vows to return to tlie world ; and another, 
A.D. 580, dechiriiif^ married men, or men wlio 
had children or ^o’a.ndehildren, incajjahle of be¬ 
coming hislj(»])s, and annulling maniages of the 
higher cloigy. (Gregory the Great (Greg. I., lib. 
iv. Ep. 20, xiii. Np. 6) strenuously contended 
against tlie ordination of ‘ digami,’ forbade the 
restoration of a priest after a lajise from chastity, 
4 ind coininanded stern steps to he taken against 
loo^miess. 'riiese extreme measures had little per¬ 
manent effect. 'Fhe reaction against them proved 
too f)owerful for successful resistance, and the 
outcome is seen in the canons of the 'rrullaii 
Gouncil {Conr. Trull, cc. 7, 12, 13, 4K), A.D. 680, by 
which priests, deacons, and all inferior clergy 
were allowed conjugal rights, hut. marriage {ex(!ej)t 
in the case of lectors and cantors) after ordination, 
or to a widow before ordination, was to he dis¬ 
solved and jmnished by temporary suspension and 
incapability of promotion. Iiisiioi>s were to he 
separated from their wives, who were to accept 
the monastic life or become deaconesses. ‘ Digjimi ’ 
were to he deposed, hut only temporarily if re- 
f)cntant. 

3. The Greek Church.—The decisions of the 
Trullan Council on this question have virtually 
regulated the position of the Eastern Chundi to 
the present day. Bishops are alwjiys celibates, 
being chosen from the monks. The parochial 
clergy may marry before ordimition, hut not alter. 

‘ Digami ’ are not admitted to clerical rank (Schalf, 
Ch. Hist. ii. 412; Lea, Sac. Cd. eh. vi.). The 
Nestorian Christians had previously re(;eded from 
the Catholic view, hut returned to the ])ra(!ti(!C 
of depriving patriarchs and bishops of the right to 
marry, leaving the lower orders free. The Abys¬ 
sinian and Coptic Churches follow the Trullan 
(/Ouncil, exceiit that they permit bishops to retain 
their wives. 

4. The Roman Church.—The Western Church, 
disregarding the Trullan Council’s censure, con¬ 
tinued in its course, since it regardiul the sejiara- 
tion of the clergy from the laity as essential to 
the (dnirc.h’s safety. But the regulations made 
by Syimds, Councils, ami Popes j)roved generally 
impracticable. Tlie spirit of independence among 
the new peoples of We.stern Europe, and their 
passions and political connexions, proved too 
strong. The very multiplicity of oflicial utterances 
shows that they >vere a failure. Even (Jregory 
the Great had had to make conces.'iions, and 
the filling of ecclesiastical offices in France by 
nominees of the Mayors of the Palace—such olllces 
being viewed as rewards to successful w^arriors— 
for a time rendered severe discipline impo.ssihle. 
riiougli the Carolingian kings otiered the Popes 
some aid in the matter, the outcome was only the 
increase of concubinage and the violent resist¬ 
ance of the offending clergy, who received the 
support of the jieople. The confusion which 
followed the dissolution of Charlemagne’s Empire 
left moral corruption rampant in Church and 
State. Conditions were much the same in Spain 
and Italy. 

In the British Isles the early Church was of the 
St. Patrick type, and monastic asceticism jirevailed 
among the Britons. The great Briti.sh mis¬ 
sionaries were- all monks, and Columhan and 
Gallns hel])(*(l to smstain the monastic ideal on 
the Continent. 

On the conversion of the Angles and Saxons 
through the mission of Augustine, it was found 
impossible to enforce the stern regulations of 
Gregory. Even the great reforms introduced by 


Dunstan, and supported by Edgar the Peaceable 
and Edward the Confessor, while they are 
evidences of a growing emphasis on the value of 
asceticism, failed to bring the secular clergy under 
contnd. The only gain made was in the enforce¬ 
ment of celibacy among the regulars, and in the 
custom introduced by Dunstan of selecting the 
ministers of the altar from their ranks. The 
secular clergy were mostly opposed to these mea¬ 
sures. Though Lanfranc furthered Dunstan’s 
movement by imposing celibacy on the clergy of 
the cathedrals ana the towns, and though Anselm 
demanded its enforcement on all without excep¬ 
tion, marriage was not wholly discontinued, and 
concubinage increased. The outcome of the 
struggle ill Europe generally at the close of the 
first millennium may be summed up by saying that 
the marriage relation was still adhered to by 
large niimhers of the clergy, and that the rule of 
celibacy, when enforced, gave rise to concubinage 
more or less flagrant. 

The re-cstal)lisJiment of the Empire under Otto 
the Great led to the elevation of the Papacy 
through a succession of capable J^opes, and to 
more thorough measures for the government of the 
Church. The Cluniac revival developed a spirit 
of asceticism among all classes, and aroused a 
demand for the puriflc.ation of the ludestliood. 
The laity now shared fully in the ideii that true 
piety is ascetical, and therein is found the ex¬ 
planation of whatever miiasure of success was 
reached in the remswed prcmaganila (see Lea, Sac. 
Cel. i. 183 ff). A smies of canons passed at the 
Synod of Pavia, A.D. 1022, and followed by similar 
h*gislation at Synods and Councils at Bourges 
(1031), Mainz (1049), and Itoine (1051), attest 
the magnitude of the task and the dosperateness 
of the Papal policy on the one hand and of the 
clerical ojiposition to it on the other. Clerics, from 
bishops to suhdeacons, were ordered to remove 
their wives, concubines, and other suspicious 
women from their houses at once, and to remain 
separate from their consorts for ever. Not only 
were the women to he turned adrift on the world, 
hut the chihlren horn of such unions were pro¬ 
nounced slaves. The Emperors Henry li. and 
Henry ill. supported the movement vigorously ; 
but the real animating spirit was the famous 
priest, Peter Darniani, who became Cardinal-bishop 
ol Ostia, the highest dignity in the Koman 
curia, and w hose urgency spurred on Poj)es Leo 
IX., Sl,cpheii IX., Nicolas II., and Alexander III. 
to the most sw'eoping measures. The struggle 
became hitter. The most obstinate opposition 
came from the bishops, wdiose dignity and inde¬ 
pendence \vere threatened. Plots, riots, and 
murders marked the progress of the struggle. 
Ilildehrand, who became Pope Gregory vii. 
in 1073 , was the leader of tin? reform. At his 
instigation, Nicolas ii., at a Council assembled 
in the Lateran in 1059, took the extrmne step 
of forbidding all Christians to he present at a mass 
celebrated by a priest knowm to keep a concubine 
or female in his house. After Hildebrand’s acces¬ 
sion to the Papal throne, this legislation of 
Nicohis w'as re-enacted, and to it w'as added a new 
canon, to the eflect that the laity were authorized 
(.0 withdraw all obedience from the prelates and 
])riests who were incontinent. Though this was 
virtually an endorsement of the ancient Donatist 
heresy, "it served the purpose well, for the laity 
were not slow to avail themselves of the power 
which this stern policy put into their hands. 
Catharism, with its dualism and its rejection 
of all marriage, was pow'erful in parts of Europe at 
the time, and stimulated the zeal of the Papal 
authorities. The rebellious clergy went so far as 
to unite in a schism, and elected Cadalus, bishop 
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of Parma, anti-Pope Honorius li. The Milanese 
clergy were most determined in their resistance, 
and war followed ; but Hildebrand never faltered, 
and the final outcome was the general abandon¬ 
ment of priestly marriage in those parts of Europe 
where Papal inlluence was strongest. In its place 
concubinage or worse prevailed ; but these errors 
were viewed as less criminal than marriage, because 
they involved a lesser degree of rebellion against 
the Church’s authority (see, further, art. CoN- 
CUniNAGE [Christian]). The victory of the Panney 
was signalized by the re-alfirmation of its policy, 
without opposition, at the great Fourth Council of 
the Lateran in 1215, when 1300 prelates were 
present, representing all parts of Christendom. 
Yet the curious thing is that, neither at that 
time nor since, was there any attempt to enforce 
the rule upon the Eastern Church. 

Hut, as Lea points out {Sac. Cel. ii. 205 f.), all 
this time in the West celibacy was only a noint 
of discipline, of no doctrinal significance, ana not 
fi matter of heresy. The Protestant movement, 
with its revulsion against clerical immorality and 
its idea of the holiness of the natural, gave rise to 
a wide-spread demand for a married clergy. All 
thclteformed bodies fell in with this demand. The 
re:i,et,ion in the Catholic (>hurch against this 
resulted in elevating the rule of celibacy to the 
rank of an artiede of faith. Though for a time 
the current within the Catholic Church ran so 
strongly in favour of allowing marriage to the 
clergj’^ that the moderate party, supported by the 
Emperors Charles V. and Ferdinand, by j)ake 
Albert of Havana, and the (xallican Church under 
the leadershij) of Cardinal Lorraine, were willing 
to allow priestly marriage in order to prevent 
schism, and though even Hone Paul ill. was willing 
to grant dispensations to deserving priests, the 
power of the Jesuits, the ‘ counter-Reformatiou * 
party, swept the proposed concession away. The 
Council of Trent (Schaff, Creah, ii. Ifi.Sfl., cc. 4, 
6 , 8 , 9, 10, also Syllabus of Errors, viii.) elevated 
tlie rule of celibacy into a dogma. At its second 
last session the decision of tlie controversy ap¬ 
peared in the form of a delcnce of the sacredness 
of matrimony, folloAvcd by twelve canons in which 
were asserted the Church’s right to establish im¬ 
pediments to marriage, its right to enjoin mariLil 
avoidance, the invalidation by the vow of chastity 
of the right to contract marriage, and the superior¬ 
ity of virginity or celibacy to the married state. 
Anathemas were pronounced on all who held to 
the coTit,rary. This remains the law of the Roman 
Catholic (^Imrch. There have been some tem¬ 
porary reactions against it, the most notable of 
which occurred at the time of the French Revolu¬ 
tion, but it diminished gradually after Napoleon’s 
Concordat with the Rope in isoi. The priests 
have abandoned utterly the claim to the right of 
marriage. 

5 . The Protestant Churches.—The Protestants 
vigorously denounced clerical celibacy, and nearly 
all the great creeds and confessions of the time 
reflect their feelings on the (piestion. Luther, 
as early as 1520, advocated allowing pastors their 
freedom in the matter, and denounced compulsory 
celibacy as the work of the devil (Erlangen ed. 
I82(>-57, xxi. 322S’). In bis ‘Admonition’ (Fcr- 
ninhnnnq an die Geistlirhev, etc., 15.30, ib. xxiv. 
360 ff.), in connexion with the Diet at Augsburg in 
1530, he said tluit the celibacy of the clergy was 
‘ a popish innovation against the eternal word of 
(rod.’ He says the same in his Tabic Talk {Colloq. 
Mensal. ii. 211 ft’.). In bis sermon de Matrt- 
iiionio, he says liuman traditions on the question 
of the prohibition of marriage arc accursed, 
for they have entesred into tlie Church only to 
multiply dangers, sins, and evils. Calvin {Inst. 


IV. xii. and xiii.), while approving of fasting as a 
religious exercise, and saying, ‘ It is becoming 
that the iieople should be ruled by a kindlier, and, 
if I may so speak, laxer discipline ’ than the clergy, 
yet denounced tlie *vile celibacy’ of the priests 
and the interdiction of marriage to priests as 
contrary to the word of God and to all justice. 
‘ ’riie iirst place of insane audaenty belongs to 
celibacy.’ These utterances represent the general 
Protestant view at the time, as the (breeds show. 
The Augsburg Confession (pt. ii. art. 2) says: ‘It 
is lawful for them [priests] to enter into matri¬ 
mony.’ Scripture and history are adduced against 
the rule of eeiibacy : ‘ God ordained marriage. . . . 
but as no law of man can take away the law 
of God, no more can anv vow whatsoever.’ The 
sixty-seven articles of Ulrich Zuingli (cf. es]>eci- 
ally artt. 29, 30 ; see Scball, iii, 20‘2) condemn vows 
of chastity. The First Helvetic Confession (art. 
28 ; see Schaff, iii. 230) ri^jects inonastic celibacy 
and ‘impure chastity.’ Tlie Galilean and Helgic 
confessions do not mention the subject. I'lie 
thirty-second article of the Anglican Church, A.D. 
1571, asserts that ‘Hishops, Priests, and Deacons, 
are not commanded by God’s Law either to vow 
tlie estate of single life or to abstain from mar¬ 
riage : therefore it is lawful for them, as for all 
other Christian men, to marry at their own dis¬ 
cretion, as they shall judge ilie same to serve 
better to godliness’ (Schaff, iii. 507 f.). The Irish 
Articles of Religion (art. 64 ; see Schaff, iii. 537 f.), 
1615, declare that there is no jirohibition of mar¬ 
riage in the word of God, and quote approvingly 
the Anglican articles. The Westminster Conles- 
sion (ch. xxiv.) says it is lawful for all sorts oi people 
to marry. The Itacovian Catechism and the Con¬ 
fessions of the Independents, the Haptists, and other 
Nonconformists are silent on the subject, their 
rejection of the Catholic succession making it un¬ 
necessary to express their dissent from the Roman 
Catholic view (Schaff, iii.). The subject is not 
noticed by modem I’rotestant Confessions, except¬ 
ing the Methodist Articles {Meth. Art. liclig. art. 
xxi.), A.D. 1784, and article xxxiii. of the Re¬ 
formed Episcopal Church in America, both of which 
repeat the statement of the Anglican articles. 

The attitude of Protestants and Catholics has 
remained practically unchanged to the present 
time, and the subject is unlikely to be touched 
unless a prop(^sal for union be made. 

Litbratukb.—R oskov4n3r, Ooelibatun et breviarium (B vols.. 
Post, 1861) ; Lea, Hitt., of Sacerdotal Celibacy in the Chna- 
tian Churchti (2 vols., London, 1907); Klitsche, Qetch. det 
Colibatet der mthol. GeitUtchen (Au^burfir, 1N.S0); Mdhler, 
her Colibat (2 vols., Ue{|;cnBburg, 1841); Laurin, Der Colibat 
der Geittlichen (Vienna, 1880); Boequet, Esquiate hitiuriifue 
du eiliiiat dans VantiquiU (Paris, 1894); Hefele, Concilien- 

{ ir.tch. (8 vols., Freiburg, 1888-93; Eng. tr., incomplete, Edin- 
lurgh, 1896ff.); Dennnger, 7Jncfcmd£onU> (Freiburg, 1908); 
Bingham, Antiquities, esp. bks. iv., vi.; Schaff, Creeds of 
Christendom (3 vols., New York, 1877-84); also the Church 
hiHtoriefl in general, and the relevant articles in Wetzer- 
Welte’s Kirchenlexikmi'^, the Catholic Enci/e., PUE^, etc. 

(HiOKGE C If OSS. 

CELIBACY (Indian).—When the Cen.su.s (1901) 
statistics are examined, 

* the flrst point which strikes an observer is the almost universal 
prevalence of the married state. In I'iurope sentiment and 
prudence exercise divided sway, and the tendency on the 
whole is rather towards a decline in the number of marriages. 
In India neitlier of these motives comes prominently into 
play. Jtrligion, on the other hand, which in the West makes 
not unfreipiently for celibacy, throws its weight in India 
almost wholly into the other scale. A Hindu man must marry 
and beget [male] chiklren to perform his funeral rites, lest his 
spirit wantier uneasily in the waste iilaces of the earth. If a 
Hindu maiden is unmarried at puberty, her condition brings 
social obloquy on h('r fumilv, and on a strict reading of certain 
texts entails retrospective damnation on three generations of 
ancestors. . . . Anmn,;st the Hindus this instituuon (marriage] 
is a religious sacrament, and the evil consequences which, it is 
believed, would follow from neglecting it have .already been 
referred to. In the case of Musalm&ns and Animists the 
religious sanction is wanting, but . . . the married state is 
equally oonirrion, though it is not entered upon at sticli an 
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early age ae with the Hindus. Its frequency amongst these 
conununities may lie due in part to the influence of Hindu 
example,’ but in the main is the result of social conditions. 
‘ Of the inalcH nearly half are unriiarried, but a reference to the 

e details shows that three-quarters of the latter are under 

years of age ; of the males enumerated at the ages 80 to 40, 
only 1 in 12 IS celibate, and between 40 and 00, only 1 in 20. 
In the case of females the figures are even more striking. Only 
one-third of the total number are unmarned, and of these 
three-quarters are under the age of 10 and seven-tenths of the 
remainder under If); less than one-twelfth of the females 
returned as single had completed the fifteenth year of their 
i^e. Of those returned in this category at the age periods 
“18-20," moreover, the great majority doubtless belong to 
the earlier part, of it; very few females are still unmarried 
when they attain the age of 20 ’; and those few are so 
because of special reasons (Csruus ^ India, 1901, vol. i. pp. 
421, 480). 

The Ntatistical generalizations quoted above are 
in accordance with the experience of all observers, 
and it may he affirmed in general terms that 
marriage is universal in India among all classes 
and creeds. Occasionally a middle-ageil man may 
be found a bachelor, because caste restrictions 
have prevented him from finding a wife, and 
certain persons of both sexes are necessarily 
debaned from nuirriagt! by disease. Prostitutes, 
too, are oKen, though by no means invariably, 
unmarried, and e\tejjtiomill 3 ’^ high rank may 
occasionally preclude a girl from marriage, as 
when, for instance, Imperial jealousy condemned 
Aurangzib’s sisters to a life of celibacy. But such 
exceptions do not seriously allect the truth of the 
proi»osition that every native of India marries at 
some time or other. 

Amongst the Muhammadans celibacy is very 
rarely practised, even by persons who aspire to a 
reputation for special sanctity. Hindu, Jain, and 
Buddhist ascetic orders are commonly, though not 
without excejition, celibate. But even in their 
case the term ‘ celibate ’ cannot be predicated in 
its strict sense. In India no such creature is 
conceivable as the monk of Mount Atlius who had 
never, to his knowledge, seen a woman. 'J’he 
Hindu theory of the ideal life for a high-caste 
man is that he should begin as a chaste, ascetic 
student, then pass through the condition of a 
married householder, and spend the evening of his 
days, first as a forest hermit, and finally as a 
mendicant. Although that ideal is not often 
carried out fully in practice, almost all persons 
who join ascetic orders have been through the 
married stage. All Indian vows, moreover, are 
purely personal, no attempt being made to enforce 
them by external authority, A man or a woman 
who joins an order can always quit it at will. 
Monasteries and nunneries are merely convenient 
open dwelling-places for peojde actuated by com¬ 
mon motives who wish to live together. The 
barred and bolted monastic buildings of Kurope, 
which aid an iron discijiline by physical harriers 
practically impassable, are unknown in India. 
The celibate state of an Indian ascetic, monk, or 
nun, therefore, usually implies previous marriage, 
and in all cases may be renounced at any moment. 

Most of the Indian ascetic orders exact by their 
rules from members, while they remain in mem¬ 
bership, not only celibacy, hut the strictest chastity, 
which is described as the highest form of austerity. 
The Brahinanical, Buddhist, and Jain books agree 
in lading down the most stringent rules for the 
preservation of personal purity by persons aspiring 
to lead the ascetic life. In jiractice, of course, the 
safeguards often fail to act elleetively, and female 
ascetics, esjiecdally, have, and always have had, a 
had general reputation, so tliat, as frequently 
acting in the canacity of go-betweens, they are, 
according to the Sanskrit text-books on erotics, to 
be avoided by every self-respecting wife (Schmidt, 
Beitrage zur ind. Erotik, Leipzig, 1902, pp. 740, 
762, 774, 777, 781, 816). Honourable exceptions, 
however, occur, some of which are described by 


J. C. Oman, whose hook (see Lit. at end) gives a con¬ 
venient and readable account of Indian asceticism. 

The Chaitanyites, or followers of Cliaitanya 
{q.v.) in Bengal, who admit both males and 
femmes, disregard the law of chastity, some of 
their sub-sects going even further and treating 
promiscuous intercourse as virtuous. In ancient 
times, Buddhist nuns, although looked on coldl 3 % 
it is said, by Buddha, were numerous and influential 
in both India and Ceylon, and many individual nuns 
attained high distiniition as authors and saints. 
In modern days, the nunneries of Buddhist 
countries are of little importance and indifferent 
reputation. 

Descriptions of various celibate sects will be 
found in other articles. Here mention may be 
made of one specially remarkable and widely 
spread, though numerically small, body, the Mfin- 
hliaos or Mahrinubhavas, devoted to the worship 
of Krishna and the study of the Bhagaimd-GitCi. 
'File headquarters of this sect, which dates from 
the 13th cent., are at Uitjmr (or Ridhpur) in 
Berar, and a branch convent exists in distant 
Kabul. 

‘The sect is divided into two classes, celibates and gharbarig, 
or seculars. Celibacy is repanled as the perfect life, but 
matrimony is permitted to the weaker brethren. The celibates, 
both men and women, shave all hair from the head, and wear 
(dothes dyed with lampblack. The lower rarnieiit is a waist- 
cloth fumiinK a sort of skirt, and is intended to typify devotion 
to the religious life and consequent indifference to disliuctiuus 
of sex' (IG, s.v. ‘ Ritpur,’ xxi. 301 f.). 

Many of the )Saiva orders, c.g. the Atits (g.v.) are 
similarly divided into tielihale and householder 
sections. 

Litkratitrk —Risley and Gait, Cetisug Report, India, 1901 
(Calcutta, 1903); J. C. Oman, The Mpmeg, Asceticg, and 
.S'amt* of India (London, 1903); A. Mackintosh, ‘ An Account 
of the Maunbhows, or the black-coated Mendicant Devotees,’ 
III JUad. Journal oj Liter, and Science, 1830, pp. 9-20, which is 
oorreetod in IG, g.v. ‘Ritpur.’ Details of monastic rules will 
he found in hooks treating of Jainism, Ruddhism, and Hinduism, 
e.g SJiK, vols. xxii., xlv ; R. S. Hardy, Ragtem JHonachtgm 
(London, IS.'iO, 1860); Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhxgm 
(Strassburg, 1896); the Laws of Manu, etc. Particulars of 
celibate sects may he read in Crooke, Tribeg and Castes 
((’ulcutta, 1896); and many books dealing with Tibet, Burma, 

etc. ViNCEN'r A. Smith. 

CELIBACY (Iranian).—The idea of celibacy 
is entirely rt^jiugnant to the Iranian system, as far 
a»s Ave may judge from the Avesta, and probably 
also to the tenets of the Achaunenid religion (see 
Herod, i. 1.36). Nothing can be more explicit than 
Vendldnd, iv. 47, where Ahura Mazda declares : 

* I proclaim the superiority of him who has a wife, O Spitama 
Zarathushtra, over him who is unmarried ; of him who keeps a 
home, over him who hath none ; of the father of a famil}-, over 
him who hath no children.’ 

In Yasht xvii. 59, Ashi Vanuhi declares : 

‘ This is the wickedest deed that hostile mm do, when they 
keep girls away from marriage, and, leaving them long without 
husnands, prevent tliem hearing children.’ 

'J’Jie unmarried maidens’ prayer is for young 
and handsome husbands {Yasht xv. 40). The re¬ 
pudiation of celibacy is quite in keeping with the 
general sentiment of Mazdaism, which is ojiposed 
to all forms of asceticism, and reckons it more 
blessed to l>e rich than poor, to feed well than to 
eat little (Fe»ic?. iv. 47 f.), and is not merely owing, 
as in India, to the desire of offspring for the sake 
of obtaining funeral rites, though that motive no 
doubt also enters in.’ L. C. Casartklli. 

1 [This factor in the prohibition of celibacy comes out with 
especial cloarness in the declaration of the Pahlavi Shdyaal Id- 
Shayast (X. 19, tr. West, SUE v. 322 f.), that ‘ a man, when he 
does not wed a wife, does not become worthy of death ; but 
when a woman does not wed a husband it amounts to a sin 
worthy of death; because for a woman there is no offspring 
except by intercourse with men, and no lineage proceeds from 
her; but for a man witiiout a wife, when he shall recite the 
Avesta, as it is mentioned in the Vendid&d [the reference prob¬ 
ably being, according to West, to the recitation of certain 
Yasna passages in reparation for involuntary pollutio noctuma, 
as prescribed in Vend, xviii. 46-62], there may he a lineage 
which proceeds onwards to the future existence.’—L. H. Qrat.] 
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CELIBACY (Tibetan).—The obligation im- 
^ }sed on the monks of Buddha’s order, in common 
with other monastic orders throughout the world, 
to remain permanently single or unmarried, is part 
of the course of self-restraint and self-discijpline to 
M'hich they are pledged for the purpose or extin¬ 
guishing in their hearts all desire and worldliness 
(cf. Celibacy [Buddhist]). In Tibetan Buddhism 
this vow is strictly enforced only by the yellow- 
hat, or reformed, sect of lamas, the Gelug, which, 
however, claims the great majority of tfie clergy 
in the country. Amongst the other sects also 
celibacy is necessarily the rule in the larger monas¬ 
teries, as well as in most of the smaller ones, espe¬ 
cially of the Kargyu sect, which particularly affects 
hermitages and ascetic practices. 

On the other hand, in the smaller lamaseries, 
or gomjpas^ of the unreformed sects, situated in 
the neighbourhood of towns and villages, which 
practic^ly are merely temples existing for the 
performance of popular sacrifice incorporating 
aboriginal cults, the officiating priests are usually 
uncelibate. This state of affairs is, doubtless, 
contributed to by the easy morality of the women, 
and the facility with which the marriage tie may 
be contracted in Tibet, where no public civil cere¬ 
mony is necessary; nor, in common with other 
Buddhist countries, is any religious ceremony pre¬ 
scribed, for the reason that Buddhism is not a 
popular religion at all, but essentially a monastic 
brotherhood which advocates celibacy for every 
one. 

Notable exceptions to the rule of celibacy 
amongst high lamas are to be found (n the case 
of the hierarchs or chief abbots of the Sakya sect, 
\\ ho originally were the first priest-kings of Tibet, 
and who established their succession in the priest- 
kingship by the rule of hereditary lineal descent 
in the family, thus entailing a breach of celibacy 
—a practice which their later representatives still 
maintain. The present yellow-hat prelate, or 
Grand Lama, of Mongolia, who poses as the heat! 
monk and the incarnation of a divinity, is never¬ 
theless married to several wives, in whose com¬ 
pany he travels about openly, although he has not 
the excuse of the &nkya hierarchs for it, as the 
succession in his case is not by lineal descent in the 
family, but by spiritual transmigration, according 
to the theory of infant re-incamation, on the nomi¬ 
nation of the priests at Lhasa. Individual lapses 
from continence are re<!orded on the part of more 
than one of the Grand Dalai Lamas of Lhasa, and 
also in the case of the chief nun, the professedly 
Divine abbess of the convent of Samding (see 
Abbot [Tibetan]). 

Whilst celibacy thus may be said to be the rule 
amongst the Lamaist clergy, yet the existence of 
absolute and lifelong abstinence from sexual in¬ 
dulgence is perhaps rare, certainly much more rare 
than is the case amongst monastic communities 
in Europe. The third commandment of Buddha’s 
decalogue, the daia.4ila^ or * ten precepts,’ forbids 
unchastity, which is interpreted as including sexual 
abstinence as regards the monks; but this is the 
one vow which, above all others, the Tibetans find 
difficult to keep. The lapses appear to occur chiefly 
amongst the ranks of the more Uliterate monks and 
lusty novices, whose grosser animal instincts have 
not been sufficiently leavened with the ascetic spirit 
of the Buddhist teaching. ()n this account great 
numbers of the younger clerics abscond or are ex¬ 
pelled. In the large colony of Tibetans at Dar- 

i iling the present writer ascertained that several 
lun&’eds of the men doing coolies’ work in that 
town were ex-lamas, mostly of the yellow, or Gelug^ 
sect, who had fled from Tibet, with their para¬ 
mours, or singly, in order to escape the severe 
penalties attaching to their breach of celibacy. 


The delinquent is denounced, and, if caught, is 
subiected to corporal chastisement in public, as 
well as to a heavy fine and expulsion from the 
order in disgrace. 

A considerable number of the monks do undoubt¬ 
edly practise absolute continence, and no suspicions 
in this respect, seem ever to have been cast upon 
the reputation of any of the Tashilhunpo Grand 
Lamas. Purity of this kind is highly esteemed by 
the laity, and contributes largely to the saintly 
repute in which the higher lamas are held by the 
populace, who feel themselves to be in this way 
so hopelessly the inferiors of these holy ascetics. 
Moreover, for the performance of many of those 
sacrificial rites, embodying aboriginal cults, and 
so often in demand for the purpose of expelling 
disease and death and compelling good fortune, 
ceremonial purity by sexual abstinence is deemed 
to be an essential qualiii(;ution in the priest who is 
to mediate with the gods. 

Nuns seldom enter the order as children ; gener¬ 
ally they are widows, who on resuming the single 
life take the vow of chastity, and live in communi¬ 
ties by themselves as celibates. 

A serious result of this wholesale celibacy en¬ 
forced on such a large proportion of the population 
of Tibet—about a third of the entire adult males 
of the country—has undoubtedly been to check 
disastrously the development of tlua country and 
to reduce enormously the population. To this 
source, much more than to polyandry, the iiresent 
writer would asi'.ribe the remarkable dwinaling in 
the population which has oitcurred since the pre- 
Bnduhist days, when Tibet was at its zenith. A 
still more disastrous and direct result of this whole¬ 
sale celibacy, it seems to him, has been the decided 
degeneration of the race. Whilst the Lamaist 
Church has taken to itself for over a thousand 
years the best of the population of Tibet, the best 
of the intellects, and the best born, it has left 
merely the residue of the least desirables to carry 
on the continuity of the race, which has in conse- 

uence become decadiuit. 

biTKRATiTRK.—L. A. Waddell, Biiddhiftm of 2'ibet, London, 
18Sf>, pp. 134, 188,1!)3, 44’), etc., and Lhasa and its Alystenes, 
London, iyU6, pp. 233, 345, 409 L. A. W ADD ELL. 

CELTS. 

[J. A. MacCulloch.] 

I. Bourcee. 

II. The Coltic people. 

III. llelig^ioiiB cnaracieriitics. 

IV. Tli« ifodH of (laul. 

V. Irish divinities. 

1, The Mythological Cycle. 

2. The Foinoriaris. 

8-S. The Tuatha D6 Danann. 

VI. British divinities. 

VII. Anthropomorphism and hero-worshtp. 

Vlll. Tlie Divine king and the priest-king. 

IX. Worship of the dead. 

X, Nature-worship, animal-cults, totemuun. 

XI. The cult of weapons. 

XII. Cosmogony. 

XIII. Ritual and custom. 

XIV. Sacred places, things, and persons. 

XV Magic, 

XVI. The future life. 

I. SoUBCES.—Oxit knowledge of Celtic relinon, 
as far as concerns the Continental Celts and ^ose 
of Britain under Homan rule, is derived from (1) 
passages in classical and ecclesiastical writings, (2) 
inscriptions, (3) monuments, images, altars, bas- 
reliefs, votive oflerings, and coins. For the Celts 
in Wales there are the Mabinogion (which, though 
found in a 14th cent. MS, contains elements from 
a remote past), the Triads, the Taliesin and other 
poems, while some of the older gods may be 
identified in the personages of Geoffrey of Mon¬ 
mouth’s Hist. Bntonum, or of the documents of 
the Arthurian cycle. All these, however, must be 
used with caution. For the Irish Celts the litera- 
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ture is more copious, and is found in MSS dating 
from the 11th and 12tli cent, onwards—the LeaWutr 
na hUidhre {LU), the Leahhar Laignech or Book 
of Leinster {LL), the JJook of Ballymote {BB), the 
Yellow Book of Lecan, etc. For the whole Celtic 
area, Lives of suiiiLs, canons of councils, etc., 
contain incidental notices of ritual; place and 
personal names are also frequently suggestive; 
while much information may be extracted from 
folk-survivals. 

While the iIoeumentH of the insular Celts reveal a eopioiiH 
Kiytholoffj, ihtM' refer only incidentally to ritual. On the other 
hand, tiu Hources toll us nothinir of the myths of the Continental 
Celts, hut are concerned mainly with Divine names and, to a 
lesser extent, ritual. 

The Irish texts contain documents in which the (^ods are 
euheuierized and everything is reduced to an annalistic system, 
US well as romantic tales with a ui^ytholoeical aspect, legends, 
sagas, and topographical descriptions (tlic DiiuiMenchcut), in 
w hii'h much archaic matter is preserved. Much of this can be 
traced to earlier compilations, derived in turn from pre-existing 
materials, though it is not known whether the latter, in the 
rase of niythu^l and romantic tales, were actual pagau myths 
redacted lii Christian times, or more or less amorphous traditions 
to which a literary form was given by Christian scribes. In 
either case, care must be taken lest Marchen episodes, Iielonging 
to universal folk-tale formulas and attached to the stories of the 
gods, should be treated as an integral part of Celtic mythology. 

For the Irish texts, see d’Arbois de Juhainville, K»gat d’un 
eatal. dt la lift, ^jnytte d'/rlanda, i’aris, 18811, /nlrud. d I'itude 
de la ML e*lt., Paris, 188.S, Coure de ML celt vols. ii., v.. 
Pans, 1884, 1892 (cited as d'Arbois); O'Curry, Lecturee tm the 
MS JUatenoUa, Dublin, 1861 (cited as MS Mat.) ; Ziuiiuer, Kelt 
Studien, Berlin, 1881-84; Nutt, Arch i^ev., London, 1889, ii. 
110; Leahy, Heroic Rotnanceg oj Ireland, London, 19(»5 (cited 
as Leahy); Windiseb-Stokes, Ir. Texte. Leipzig, 1880 f. (cited as 
IT) ; Windisch, hxe altir. Ueldenjtatje Tdm bo Cualnge, Leipzig, 
1906 (cited as Tdin) ; Trans, of Ossiantc Soe., Dublin, 1864-61 ; 
Irish Texts Hociety’s publications. There are facsimile copies 
of LU, London, 1870; LL, London, 1880; Sli, London, 1887. 

For the Welsh texts, see Rhys-Kvans, Text of the Mab , Oxford, 
1887; Lady Guest's text and tr. of Mab., 8 vols., Llandovery, 
1849; Loth, Le Mabinogion, Pans, 1889 (cited as Loth; roost 
valuable). Triads will be found in lioth, in Rhys-Evaus, and in 
Skene, Four Ane. Books of Wales, Edinburgh, 1868 (cited as 
Skene; it contains also the poems, text and tr.), and in the 
Mgx'ynan Archaiology, London, 1801 (with other documents); 
and Loth, La Mitrioue galloise, 3 vols., London, 1900-2. 

The following abbreviations are also used throughout this 
article : Blanchet= tics moymaiVs gauloises, 2 vols.. Pans, 

1906; Campbell, LF^^Leabhar na Feinne, London, 1872, W'HT 
-Popular Tales of the West Highlands, 4 vols., Edin 1890; 
Elton = Ori^iTW of Eng. Hist, London, 1882; E. Hull^ 
Cnchullin Saga, Loiiaon, 1898; Joyce, 0011 = Old Celtic 
Romances^, iiondon, 1894, SH=Soc. Hut. of Anc. Ireland, 
2 vols., London, 1993; J‘F = Ongin and Hist of Ir. Names 
of Places, 2 vols., Dublin, 1901 ; JulIian = /f«cAcrcAc« sur la 
rel gauL, Bordeaux, 1903; Keating— //isiorj/ of Ireland, tr. 
O’MahonV, l^ondon, 1866 ; Le Braz-La Legende de la Mort^, 2 
vols.. Puns, 1902 ; Nutt-Meyer* Voyage of Bran, 2 vols., 1/ondon, 
1896-97 ; O’Curry, MCAl = Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Irish, 4 vols., Diihliii, 1873; O’Grady=.S'j7i>a Oadehca, 2 vols. 
1892 ; Keinach, BF=Itronzes Jiguris de la Gauleroinaxne, Paris, 
1900; Rhys, AL = Arthurian Legend, Oxford, 1891, CR=Celt. 
Britain*, London, 1908, CFL = Celt. Folklore, Oxford, 1901, HL 
— Uibbert Lect. on Celt. Heathendom, Loudon, 1888; S^billot= 
Folk-lore de France, 4 vols., Paris, 1904 ff.; Stokes, T]Q=Three 
Irish Glossaries, 1862, US= Urkelt. Sprachschatz, Gottingen, 
1894 (in Fick’s Vergleichendes Worterbuch *). 

II. The Celtic people.—T im Celts, who had 
greater affinities with the Latin than with the 
Teutonic branches of the Aryan .stock, had settled 
(probably in Neolithic times) in I he area between 
tlie head waters of the Khiiie, Elbe, and Danube, 
where they became known to the Greeks as the 
Hyjierboreans, and whence they migrated in 
different directions. By the 9th cent. B.C., the 
(ioidcls, belonging to the ‘ Q ’ group of Celts, had 
jirobably reached the British I.sles, whither at a. 
much later date came the Mrythonic tribes of the 
‘E’ group. Gaul had been occupied at an early 
datij. North Italy by the 8tli cent. B.C., the Spanish 
peninsula by the 5th century. Other groups are 
found in the Danube valley and the Balkan.s; 
some linally reached Galatia as a result of the 
revolt of the (h'rman tribes. In thus spreading 
over such a wide area, the Celts must have lost 
much of tlieir racial purity through mingling with 
the aboriginal peojiles—the dolichocephalic Neo¬ 
lithic peojilch and the short hrachycephalic stock 
(regarded by liroca as the trne Celts, on whom the 


so-called Celts had imposed their language). But, 
in spite of this, the Celts, though a minority in 
these various lands, possessed racial characteristics 
of such a marked type as to impress them on 
the successive peoples with whom they came in 
contact, giving them a Celtic facies, so that a 
general Celtic type, conijiosed of different racial 
elements, is now recognizable. Thus the different 
groups were strongly homogeneous, and the general 
impression left by a study of the remains of their 
belief and ritual is that their religion was on the 
whole of the same character everywhere. Though 
the divinities among different groups bore different 
names, and though, among more civilized groups, 
their personalities may have been more definite, 
their general characteristics were alike. Local 
circumstances may have altered myths and beliefs 
in various ways, but their basis was everywheie 
the same. Again, though aboriginal cults and 
beliefs may have influenced those of the Celts, 
there was probably little difference between them, 
and the Celts perhaps gave more than they received. 
It is impossible, however, to say how far any one 
Celtic group may have develojied their religion 
beyond that of any other grouji. Hence we shall 
obtain the best iinjiression of Celtic religion by 
regarding it as, on the whole, homogeneous, like 
the Celts them.selves. 

III. Religious characteristics.—V rimitiv^ 
elements iniluenced Celtic religion to the end of its 
history. The cult of Nature-spirits preceded and 
outlived the rise of anthropomorphic. Nature-gods. 
Keligious evolution was doubtless influenced by the 
earlier distinction between the cults of men and 
women, arising from their varying interests, and 
probably already established before the Celts 
became a sei)arate people. Men as hunters would 
worship animals, proiutiating the slain animal or 
rendering Divine lionours to one member of the 
species which was hunted. Other worshipful 
animals were preserved, the cult thus leading to 
domestication and pastoral life. But all these 
animals would bo regarded as Divine in themselves ; 
the anthropomorphic stage came later. Perhaps 
mainly among women arose the cult of the fruitful 
Earth-mother, since it i.s to them that the begin¬ 
nings of agriculture are due. They had gathered 
and stored wild fruits, roots, and seeds, and from 
them came the idea of cultivating such plants. 
Hence with women would arise the cult of vegeta¬ 
tion-spirits. embodied in trees—the largest vegetabl e 
growth. When corn became a food staple, the 
com-Hj)irit would be evolved. All such siiirits 
would be regarded as female. The cult of anthro¬ 
pomorphic animal- and vegetation-divinities, when¬ 
ever it arose, never quite took the place of the 
earlier cult of Divine animals and vegetation- 
Kjiirits. As men began to take part in agriculture, 
and consequently in the cults till then praeti.sed 
by women, vegetation-, fertility-, and corn-spirits 
would tend to become male, the EarUi-mother an 
Earth-god, though the latter may have been regarded 
as her consort or her son. Vet neither was this 
process ever a (iomplote one, as is seen the late 
existence of the Matres (goddesses of fertility), and 
by the cult of corn-mothers and -maidens. Again, 
as the cult of vegetation- and corn-sjdrits centred 
in agricultural processes, so, when they became 
anthropomorphic divinities, their cult centred in 
the seasonal festivals, the ritual of which is so 
important for the elucidation of much in Celtic 
religion. 

New circumstances created new divinities—the 
growth of crafts, of comnierc;e, of music and poetry. 
Some of the culture-divinities thus evolved were 
female, and were never quite ousted by gods of 
the same occupation, while they were sometimes 
regariled as mothers or consorts of the latter. To 
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some of these divinities the origin of culture and 
the existence of domestic animals were later attri¬ 
buted, and mytli told liow they, perhaps regarded 
as culture-heroes rather than gods, had obtained 
them from the gods’ land for men by force or fraud. 
In some cases they may thus have once been 
anthropomorphic animal-(livinities who had become 
gods, with whom the particular species of animal 
was associated. In later stages these culture-gods 
were very important—the local gods assimilated 
by Cffisar (vi. 17) to the Homan Mercury. 

Warfare also, especially with the migrating 
Celts, demanded war-divinities, certain of the gods 
of growth being at first utilized, since in Irish 
myth some of the latter are great warriors. But 
there were special war-gods also—many of a local, 
tribal character—as well as war-goddesses, for here 
the female influence which moulded other parts of 
Celtic religion also prevailed. Though the Celts 
are often regarded as mainly a warrior people, 
agriculture was also keenly followed by them, as 
many classical references show. The Equites in 
Gaul engaged in war only when occasion arose 
(Cmsar, vi. 15, cf. v. 12, ‘ the Belgro, having waged 
war . . . cornmeneed to cultivate the lands’). In 
Ireland, the dependence of fertility upon the king, 
himself a warrior, shows the importance of agri¬ 
culture (see § VIII.). 

Of all these various divinities and spirits, those 
of growth and fertility were probably the most 
important. As anthropomorphic divinities they 
were worshipped at large central gatherings during 
the great festivals, but- the cult of the earlier 
spirits, out of whom they had been evolved, must 
have continued in simple folk-rituals. But both 
were essentially the same, and it is not wrong to 
say that the Celts preserved in an emphatic degree 
the primitive elements of religion. Hence Celtic 
religion may be regarded as in the main a cult of 
powers of growth and fertility, perhaps because 
the poetic temperament of the people kept them 
close to the heart of Nature. Nor was the early 
importance of female cults of goddesses ever quite 
lost sight of, as the position of goddesses anu the 
jiopular cult of the Miitres show. Here and there 
a higher type of religion may have arisen, especi¬ 
ally in those parts of Gaul where foreign influences 
prevailed, and certainly after the Homan conouest. 
But that (lonquest really undermined Celtic religion 
in Gaul and Britain. 

Other characteristics w'hich emerge from a study 
of the sources are the organization and power of 
the priesthood, the cruel aspects of the sacrificial 
cult, derived in part, at least, from the earlh^r 
slaying of a Divine-human victim, the simplicity 
rather than the stateliness of the ritual, .suggested 
by the fact that groves rather than buildings were 
the temples of the Celts, the general use of magic, 
and the linn and sustaining belief in bodily im- 
mortal it 

It should be clearly recomized that most of the 
divinities were purely local in character—^gods of a 
tribe or group of tribes, similar in functions to tho.se 
of other groups, but ditt'ering in name. This is 
suggested by the frequent equation in inscriptions 
of different gods with the same Homan god, while, 
generally speaking, certain Divine names appear 
only in inscriptions fn)m (lertain districts. In 
Ireland and in Wales, though the divinities in the 
texts appear to have a more universal character, 
they may have been gods of j)rominent tribes, 
those of other groups having been forgotten. On 
the other hand, certain divinities were worshiped 
under the same name over wider areas. Some 
Irish and Welsh divinities have similar names, as 
well as others worshipped among the insular and 
Continental Celts—Lug or Lugus, Ogma or Ogmios, 
Kpona, the Matrts. These deities may represent 


the divinities of the earliest times, whose cult was 
carried far and wide by the migrating Celts. Or 
the gods of some tribes may have ousted those of 
tribes conquered by them. Or, again, the cult of 
a tribal god may have gradually extended itself to 
other tribes. But, on the whole, the local character 
of the Celtic gods is one of its most marked features. 
Each god whose nature and functions are described 
must thus be taken as representative of a type. 
Though the extent of the Celtic folk from the east 
to the west of Europe may seem to make it im¬ 
possible to treat of their religion as a whole, yet 
the similarity of the Celtic temperament every¬ 
where, the adherence, in spite of the evolution of 
their religion, to its primitive features, and the 
unity of their civilization (southern Gaul alone 
excepted) render the ta.sk less difficult. The 
uniformity of Celtic religion, wherever found, may 
in large measure be due also to the organized 
priesthood and its i)osition as a teaching body. 
Thus, though this uniformity may be regarded by 
some as hypothetical, the evidence hardly permits 
us to suppose that the religion differed materially 
in diflerent regions. 

The Celts were regarded as peculiarly religious 
by classical observers (cf. Cresai, vi. 16). I’hey did 
not neglect ceremonial or what was due to the gods, 
while they held that all things happened by the 
will of the gods (Livy, v. 46; Dion. Hal. vii. 70; 
Arrian, Cyneg. xxxv. 1). Nor could the power of 
the priesthood have been so great unless the people 
had been eager to approach the gods through their 
representatives. This Celtic characteristic may be 
traced even now in the devotion to religion and in 
the authority of the priest in certain Celtic regions, 
and it is also seen in the eager acceptance of 
Christianity by the Celts, in the spirituality of 
early Celtic, saints, and in the position of the Celtic 
Church in Western Christendom for some centuries. 
Their spiritual, poetic temperament has given 
much to liteiature in Kranc.ci and Britain; the 
purely Celtic literature of Ireland has much that 
IS romantic and idealistic; and, whatever the 
origins of the Arthurian saga may have been, its 
spirit i.s Celtic. But unfortunately no Celt described 
his own religion or handed down t o us any glim})He 
of the religious aspirations of his people. The real 
diisire of t.he Celt for God, his sense of sin, his 
hopes, remain a sealed hook to us. But that they 
must have existed is evident, when we consider 
the spiritual ideals which the Celt has bequeathed 
to mankind. 

IV. GODS OF Gattl.—I n his notice of the 

religion of Gaul, Ctesar [de Bell. Gall. vi. 17, IS) 
coniines himself to a description of six divinities, 
to whom ho gives tlie name of Homan deities : 

‘Dcum maxime Mcn-uriimi colunt. Hujus sunt plurima 
simulacra; hum; omnium inventorem artium ferunt; hunc 
viarum atque itinerum dueem, hunc ad quaestus pecuniae 
mer«;aturaHquo habere vim maximam arbitrantur. Post hunc, 
Apollmcm, ct Martem, et Jovem, et Minervam. l)e his eandora 
fere, q\iam reliquro gentes, habeiit opmioncm; Apollmern, 
morhoa dcpellcre ; Minervam, operum atque artifleionim initia 
tradere; Jovem, imperium coelcatium tenere; Martem, bella 
revere. . . . Galli se omnes ab Dite patre prog'natos praedicant; 
idque ab Dnndibus proditum dicunt ’ 

But the evidence of inscriptions, etc., shows that 
there were many gods besides these. Hence Caesar 
may have mentioned only the chief gods, or, more 
likely, there were many local gods with similar 
func-tions hut diflerent names, since the inscriptions 
show the assimilation of gods with different names 
to one Homan divinity. The assimilation throws 
some light on the characters of the native divinities, 
though very often some single aspect or function 
of a god may have been made the connecting link 
lietween the two, and generally i he native character 
of the g<»d would be lo.st in the personality of the 
Homan ilivinity. Whether there was one supreme 
god or a group of sufireme gods has been much 
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debated. Perliaps each tribe or grouj) of tribes had 
its own CTOup of gods, one of Avhorn may have been 
regarded as chieT. Dut. in some cases a god was 
worshipped over a wide area under the same name. 
CflBsar makes the native Mercury the i^od most 
worshipped, and the local gods assimilated to 
Mercury (some sixteen in number), worshipped 
perhaps on hill-tops, were probably ^ods of culture, 
commerce, agi iculture, and boundaries, with an oc¬ 
casional antliropomorphic animal-^od like Mocciia, 
a swine-god. The Gaulish Ogmios (Ir. (Jgma), 
mentioned by Lu(;ian (heraklcs), was probably a 
native Mercury, though his name has not been 
found in any inscription. The Gaulish gods re¬ 
presented by Junpiter were probably sky-, sun-, 
and thunder-goas, and one of them has been 
identified with numerous images of a god with a 
wheel (a symbol of the sun) and occasionally a 
thunderbolt. The number of native gods associated 
with Apollo is very great: e.g. Ilorvo, IJelenos, 
Grannos, etc. ; and they were generally gods of 
healing springs, though some of them inay have 
been sun-gods. 

As the Celts became a conquering and warlike 
people, war-gods tended to become more prominent, 
and the numerous divinities associated with Mars 
—Camulos, Teutates, Albiorix, Caturix, etc.—were 
doubtless tribal war-gods. (Animal- and Nature- 
gods—Mullo, a mule-god, Vintius, a wind-god, 
Leucetius, a lightning-god, and llraciaca, perlia}>s 
a god of malt—were also associated with Mars.) 
But in their more settled state, divinities of growth 
and agriculture would be worshipped by the Celts. 
The importance of this asi»ect of Celtic religion is 
seen in the wide-spread cult of such female di¬ 
vinities as the Matres, who, in inscriptions, have 
generally a local epithet. These go<ldesses, usually 
three in number, were primarily goddes.ses of 
fertility, as their symbols — fruits, flowers, a 
cornucopia, or an infant—show ; but they became 
protectors of individuals, families, towns, etc. 
They are not mentioned by Ctesar, but, like the 
culture-goddess equated by him with Minerva, the 
horse-goddess Epona, ana others, they were mit 
made subordinate to gods, as were the numerous 
goddesses associated with the native Apollo or 
with M ercury. Mars, etc. The cult of the Matres 
was wide-spread and popular (especially in cis- 
Alpine Gaul and lower Germany), hence also 

S rimitive, and it doubtless resembled that of the 
Iona Dea or Great Mother, with whom Gregory 
of Tours compares a local fertility-goddess of Autun 
called Berecyntia {in Glor. Conf. c. 77; see 
Festivals [(Celtic]). The Matres must have been 
triplicates of an early Earth-mother, whose place 
was eventually taken by the Earth-god. She then 
became his consort or mother, or was even asso¬ 
ciated with another god. Thus Sirona, perhaps 
‘the lon^lived one,* with symbols of fertility 
(Robert, jRCel iv. 133), associated with Grannos, 
is probably an old Earth-goddess. But generally 
conservatism preserved intact the cult of these 
fertility-goddesses, as we see in the case of the 
Matres and Berecyntia. Similarly, female com- 
and vegetation-spirits, as they became anthropo¬ 
morphic goddesses, were only partially ousted ny 
gods. The Matres^ worshii)ped also in Gallo- 
Roman Britain, were never quite forgotten. They 
survived in popular belief as fairies (see Faiky, 
and cf. the Welsh name for fairies, Y Mamau^ 

‘ the Mothers ’), and their images were sometimes 
adored as those of the Virgin and Child. The 
Mntronm of eastern and cis-Alpine Gaul, of the 
Rhine and Danube regions, probably local forms 
of the Matres, have a title borne by several rivers 
—Marne, Meyrone, etc. This suggests that they 
were associated with the cult of rivers. The 
Mother-river fertilized a whole district, and thus 


exhibited the chief characteristics of the whole 
group of goddesses. Other local group goddesses 
or female spirits are the Comedovee, Dominos, and 
Virgines (probably not very different from the 
Matres), the J^iskee, water-goddesses, etc. Many 
individual goddesses, unassociated with a god, 
appear sporadically in local inscriptions. It ie 
thus clear (as the evidence of Irish mythology also 
shows) that in the earliest times goddesses or 
female spirits of fertility, culture, etc., had preceded 
gods, and were never quite ousted by them. 

The earth or under-earth gods are most probably 
represented by Ccesar’s Dispater. Various Gallo- 
Roman images show by their symbols or dress that 
they are local equivalents of Dispater, of the 
Grajco-Roman Hades-Pluto, e.g. the god with 
the hammer and cup (a symbol of fertility), the 
god called Cemunnos—a horned god who may be 
the same as other nameless horned or three-headed 
gods, evidently of the under world, with symbols 
of plenty and fertility. Aeracura, a goddess 
holding a basket of fruits, is associated with 
Dispater in inscriptions from the Rhine valley, 
and she is probably an early Earth-mother, as is 
also the consort of the under-world god on a 
monument from Saintes. She holds a cornucopia. 
The horned or three-headed god is associated with 
a male and female, or two male, or two female, 
companions, on difi'erent monuments. In some 
cases they are represented as Roman divinities. 
These varying groupings may point to different 
myths of which this god was the central figure. 
From this under-world god, who is also a god of 
fertility, men were descended—perhaps the late 
form of a myth telling how men had come to earth’s 
surface from an under-earth region. To his king¬ 
dom below the earth, conceived as a glorious state, 
men returned after death to enjoy that bodily 
immortality which was so firmly believed in by the 
Celts (§ XVI.). 

Is a god of fertility, it represents creative power. Horns wers 
.lao ultimately symbols of power (S X. a [/]), Imt, in the case of 
these under-world gods with stags' horns, they pre-suppose a 

'!; of the stag which, as a grain-feeder, might be associated 

b the under-earth region whence the grain sprang. lAter 

anthropomorphic god of the under world would be repre¬ 
sented with stags’ horns, and homed animals would become his 
Bvmhols. Hence they arc represented with the god on some of 
hiH moniimonts. The triple bead of the god and monuments of 
a bodiless tnpls head are not easily explained, but they are 
probably connected with! the Celtic cult of heads and with the 
idea that the head of a great tribal warrior had protective 
powers. 

For representations of Dispater, see Beinaoh, BF, RCsl xvii. 
4611.; Bertrand, RA, 2nd eer., vols. zv. and xvi.; Flouest, RA, 
Srd ser., vol. v.; Barth41emy, RCel i. Iff. 

Inscriptions also show the existence of depart¬ 
mental Nature-divinities of mountains, forests, 
rivers, winds, etc., and of tutelary deities of towns 
or districts, which took their name from these 
gods—perhaps originally tribal divinities, and of 
anthropomorphic animu-divinities like Damona, 
Tarvos, Moccus, Mullo, Epona, and Artio (see 
§X.). 

The theory of a Celtic cult of a great Divine 
triad has been maintained by those who believe 
that the three gods worshipped by the Gauls with 
human sacrifices (Lucan, Pharsal. i. 444) were 
suck a triad. Their names are Teutates, Taranis, 
and Esus. But on no inscription do their names 
occur together, and Lucan lays stress on the 
bloody aspect of their cult, not on their association 
as a triad. Nor do his words show that they were 
gods of all Gaul. They were rather tribal gods, 
whose cult mi^ have extended over a wide area 
(see Reinach, RCel xviii. 149). Teutates is a war- 
god of the tribe {*teuta), but his pan-Celtic cult is 
still maintained by Julliau {Reckerches, p. 18). 
Taranis is probably a thunder-god, and Esus, to 
judge from a monument found at Paris, is a god of 
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vepotation VII. 2 ; X. 2 [6]). Some monuments 
of the under-world god associate him with two 
divinities, but, as these vary on the monuments, 
too much stress must not be laid on this example 
of a triad. The importance of the number ‘ three ’ 
among the Celts (see Calendar [Celtic]) led to 
their grouping three Matres on monuments, and in 
Irish myths there are some examples of similar 
groupings, or of the extension of one divinity into 
three (§ V.). In only a few cases was a god 
worshipped bv a similar name all over Celtdom ; 
more generally gods with similar functions had 
different names, as a result of the local character 
of most divinities (see Table appended to §VI.). 
Some of these local divinities, especially those 
connected with natural features, and possibly some 
divinities of growth and fertility, may have been 
pre-Celtic, but this is not to say that the Celts 
themselves had not divinities of the same nature 
whom they could assimilate to these. 

The philological evidence of the inscriptional 
names, the identification with Homan divinities, 
and the plastic types of the monuments, along with 
ritual notices, hints in early ecclesiastical writings, 
and folk-survivals, give us some dehnite knowledge 
of religious evolution among the Gauls before the 
Koman conquest. Out of a primitive Nature- 
worship, out of early animal and agricultural 
cults, there had been evolved departmental deities 
of Nature (of mountains, forests, rivers, of the 
sun and sky, of thunder), deities of growth and 
fertility, and anthropomorphic animal-divinities 
(cf. §X.). From the deities of fertility, or from 
early earth or under-earth divinities, had been 
evolved gods of the under world of the dead, but 
from that under world—a region of fertility—men 
had come forth, for a myth of this kind probably 
underlies Cmsar’s statement regarding descent 
from Dispater. 'W'orshii)fnl animals became 
anthropomorphic animal-gods, often with the 
animal as their symbol. There were also divinities 
of speech, of culture, of health, of commerce, and 
of war. Some of these may have assumed a 
prominent character, but generally they were local 
and topical. After the Human conquest the native 
cults, save in rural districts, gradually gave place 
to a cult of Romanized Celtic divinities, worshipped 
according to the ritual of Home. But, with the 
conquest, a road was opened to foreign cults which 
the liomans themselves had adopted, and con¬ 
sequently remains of Egyptian and other Oriental 
cults have occasionally TOen discovered on the soil 
of Gaul. 

The inscriptions and Divine names are gfiven fully in Holder. 
Many separate articles on the gods will be found in RCel and 
RA. See also Allmer, ‘ Les Dieux de la Gaule celt.,* Rev. Epigr., 
Paris, 1894 ff.; Jullian, Recherehea\ Bertrand, ReL dee GavlUa\ 
Qaidoz, he Dieu gauloie du Soleil ; Rhys, HL ; Reinaoh, BF, 
and Cultes, Mythea, et Reliaiona, 2 vols., Paris, 1906: and for the 
Matres and Matronss, see Inin, in Roscher, s.v., and in Jahrb. dea 
Vereina von Alterthufntfreunden in Rheinlande, 18S7, No. 83; 
Daremberg-Saglio, Diet. Ant. grec. et rom.t a.v.; Yallentin, La 
oulte dea in^itrea, Paris, 1880. 

V. Irish divinities.— i. The Mythological 
cycle.—-Of the three groups of tales known as the 
Mythological, the Ciichulainn, and the Feinn 
cycles, the first alone concerns us here. Its con¬ 
tents, found mainly in the 11th and 12th cent. 
LU and LL, are based on mythic tales of a far 
earlier date. Some of its personages are met with 
in the other cycles, in Scots Gaelic tales, and in 
those of Wales and Man. These personages are 
the Tuatha D6 Danann, Fomorians, Firbolgs, and 
Milesians, of whom the first two are certainly 
Divine groups. The mythic tales relate the stri/e 
of powers of growth with those of blight, of 
aboriginal with incoming Celtic gods, or tell of 
Divine amours with mortals, or of human descent 
from the gods. Christianity viewed the gods as 
demons, but at a later time the myths were 


euhemerized by early meditTval chroniclers and set 
forth as historic facts. Gods became kings and 
warriors. Divine and human groups became 
succe.ssive colonists of Ireland, while each group 
was affiliated to the Hebrew patriarchs. But the 
data upon which the chroniclers had to work were 
conflicting, and on the whole they left them so. 

According to the annalists, tlie first group of 
personages who came to Ireland were Noah’s grand- 
laughter, Cessair, with 50 women and 3 men, all 
of whom were destroyed by a flood save Finntain. 
They were followed by I’artholan and his company, 
who found the I' omorians settled there, but were 
destroyed by a plague, Tuan mac Caraill alone 
surviving. Finntain and Tuan are annalistic 
duplicates, who are described as surviving for 
centuries, the latter through a series of trans¬ 
formations, the idea of w hich was purely pagan. 
Next came the Nemediaris, who had to pay to the 
Fomorians two-thirds of their children and of the 
year’s corn and milk on Samhain eve (Ist Nov.). 
One version of the history of the Nemedians 
makes some of their survivors go to Scotland or 
Man (the Britons), others to Greece (the Firbolgs), 
others to the north of Europe (the Tuatha D6 
Danann). The Firbolgs, probably to be regarded 
as the aborigines of Ireland, returned thither. 
They were not attacked, like the other groups, by 
the Fomorians, who are spoken of as their gods. 
The Tuatha D6 Danann, on their arrival in Ireland, 
were attac-ked by the Fomorians. The earliest 
tradition knows of one battle only, in which 
Firbolgs and Fomorians were both overthrown 
(Cormac, Glossary/, s.v. ‘Neseoit’; LU 61), but 
this was later resolved into two. The first battle, 
fought at Magtured in Mayo, resulted in the defeat 
of the Firbolgs on Midsunimor day. In this battle, 
Nuada, king of the Tuatha, lost bis hand and had 
to resign his kingship, which was mven to Bres, 
son of a Fomorian and a woman of the Tuatha D^ 
Danann. During his reign the Tuatha D6 Danann 
had to pay tribute and perform menial duties— 
perhaps a euhemerized version of a myth telling of 
the subjection of gods of growth and light to 
powers of death and blight. In seven years Nuada 
resumed his throne, and there followed on Samhain 
the second battle of Magtured in Sligo, which 
made the Tuatha D6 Danann lords of the land. 
Next came the Milesians, ancestors of the Irish, 
who defeated the Tuatha Dd Danann, the survivors 
of whom retired into the hills to become a kind of 
fairy race. 

This chronological system, with its obvious 
reduplications, shows what the annalists made of 
existing or dimly remembered myths, legends, 
rites, and Divine genealogies. All this has been 
accepted as sober fact by Irish writers down to 
the present time. But the true nature of the 
whole is now better apprehended, and it is admitted 
that in Fomorians and Tuatha D6 Danann we have 
earlier gods never quite humanized. Fomorians 
are more or less monstrous—demons or giants 
rather than men, as the chroniclers admit; the 
Tuatha D6 Danann are clearly supernatural. 

The Mythological cycle is far from representing all the pag^an 
myths of Ireland; its illusory completeness is due to the 
chronoloffical order lu which it is arranged, and in which we 
see the Tuatha D4 Danann arriving and conquering the land, 
occupying it for a time, dispossessed by the Milesians, retiring 
into the hollow hills, and dividing these underground kingdoms 
among themselves. Fragments of other myths are found in the 
Dindaenchaa ; others exist as romantic tales, or are transferred 
to the Lives of saints, or are connected with historical or semi- 
historical personages; while others are found in the heroic cycles. 
But in wnatever guise the Tuatha D6 Danann appear, they 
never quite lose their true Divine form ; as men, as wizards, aa 
fairies, they still reveal themselves a^ods. 

2. The Fomorians.—The Firbolgs, with whom 
are associated the Fir Galioin and Fir Domnann 
(‘men of Domnu,’ in whom some have seen a 
goddess of the deep [Ir. domain^ * deep *], or a god, 
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d.nd whom Rhys considers, on slight grounds, to be 
akin to the Dumnovit of Devon and Cornwall [I/L 
597 ; d’Arbois, ii. I3()J), are treated as slaves and 
held in contein])t, and tins is suggestive of their 
position as aborigirnis enslaved by tlie conquering 
Goidels. That the r'oniorians were their gods or 
the gods of an aboriginal neojile is certain, since 
they are found in Irelanu before the coming of 
Partholan.* Thus they would not originally be 
evil : that chaiacter, together with their (Celtic 
names, would be given to them by the Celts. 
Some of them may have been gods of fertility, for 
the F’ornorian Jires could cause kine to be always 
in milk, and produce a good harvest every year, 
and he knew the lucky days for ploughing, sowung, 
and rea]>ing (Hail. MS, 52S0; xii. 105). 

Though the P'omorians were regarded a.s hurtful to 
agriculture, this was also said of the Tuatha Dt'; 
Danann after the Christianizing of Ireland, though 
they were gods of growth (LL 245, 2). They are 
also called, like the Tuatha J)6 lianauu, ‘cham¬ 
pions of the sld’ (Ilarl. MS, 5280, §41). Thus the 
‘ tribute ’ offered to them may be a reminiscence of 
an actual cult of aboriginal gods, since it exactly 
resembles that of Cromm Cruaiidi, a Celtic earth- 
god. Aboriginal ami Celtic gods of fertility 
differed little in personality and cult. The Celts 
regarded thorn as hostile and evil, as incoming 
conquerors so often regard the gods of a conquered 
race. They dread them and equate them with the 
evil powers known to them. The Celts did this, 
and made the Divine Fomorians lords of blight 
and winter, storm and death. This w'e gather from 
the fact that a sinisUsr character is given to them 
in the texts and in folk-tradition, while they are 
actual opi)onents of the bright gods of the Celts. 
Thus the mythical battles betw'een tlie two sets of 
gods became part of the dramatizfition of the 
conflict between growth and blight, summer and 
winter, light and darkness—the dualism which is 
found in all Nature religions. The sun was van¬ 
quished by cloud or storm, summer by w inter, ami 
vegetation perished. Ihit the sun shone R>rth 
again, summer returned, vegetation re-appeared. 
All this was symbolic of strife between the Divine 
and demoniac beings behind these, and it was 
represented in litiial, since men thought they could 
aid magically or by rite and prayer the gmls of 
growth. In this strife gods are wounded and slain, 
liecause the pow’ers of growth suffer eclipse. But 
they revive, just as sun and vegetation re-appear. 
The Celts already pos.sessed such a mythology and 
ritual, hence it was easy to equate the Fomorians 
with their owm dark powers. If myth represented 
this as having happ(*ned once for all, as if some ol 
the gods had actually jicrished, men knew that 
they still lived on, and the Nature drama or its 
ritual rejiresentation still j)roceeded. The jiriority 
of the Fomorians to the Tuatha D 6 Danann would 
also be in aiicoidance w ith the usual Celtic belief 
in the priority of liarkness to light. 

According to the annalists, the Fomorians are sea-demoiiB or 
pirates, the name being derived from muir, ‘sea,’ or they arc 
demons and gmnts (llenness^', Chron. Scot., 1866, p. 6; Ginild 
Camb. 2'op. Ilib. iii. 2), descended, with the Uoborchiiid 
(‘ goat- or horse-heads,' IT i. ftSfi) and Luchrup.in (‘little bodies 
or dwarfs'), etc., from Sheiu {LIT 2a, 4.'i). Ilhvs connects tlie 
name with Welsh/oaiw, ‘giant,’ and derives it from/o, ‘under,’ 
and mmr, ‘ sea’—hence siibrnarine beings {11L M)!), MacHani 
regards them as perBoniflcations of the wild western sea {Veil. 
Map. ix 130). 'rhe Fonionans were certainly located in Toiy 
Island, olT Donegal; but this association with the sea may 1m* 
due to a mere late folk-etymology, wrongly deriving the I'latue 
from muir. The Celtic experience of the Lochlanners or 
Norsemen, with whom the Fomorians are associated (Ilarl. MS, 
6280, liCel xii. 76), would aid the conception of them as sea- 
pirates Stokes connects tlie syllable -mor with -mare in 
•nightman*,’ from *moro-, and thinks of them as subterranean 


1 The possibility of the Fomorians being gods of a group of 
Celtic tribes at war with another group worshipping the gods 
called Tuatha D6 Danann should not be overlooked. 


as well as submarine {IlCel xii. ISO; OS 211 ).i MacBain points 
out that ‘ the d of mdr, it it is longVfor it is rarely so marked),’ 
is against both these derivations {Crael. IHct., liivernoss, 1896) 

f i. 146). More probable is Zimmer’s and d’Arbois’ derivation 
rom/o and a theme inorio, from mor, ‘ great' (IfCel xii. 476: 
d’Arbois, ii. 62). This agrees with the tradition which regarded 
them as giants. 

In Hpite of the hostility of the Fomorians to 
the Tuatha De Danann, they intermarry or trace 
descent frum each utlier. Similar relationships 
are found among the hostile groups of other 
mythologies. Thus, though in this Irish instance 
the relationships may have been jiartly due to the 
euliemerists, they are also the reflexion, on the 
Divine stage, of what takes place in jirimitive 
society. Hostile jieojilcs intermarry, or the women 
of one group are captured and made mothers by 
men of the other group. 

Only the more prominent Fomorians need he 
enumerated. Their functions are even more com¬ 
pletely hidden than those of the Tuatha 1)6 Danann. 
Balor had one eye, the glance of which destroyed 
whomsoever it fell on, hut its eyelid required four 
men to raise it. He is probably a personification 
of the evil eye, much believed in by the Celts. 
Elatha, father of Bres and Ogma, may have been 
an aboriginal god of knowledge like the Celtic 
Ogma, since his name has sonic loference to wisdom, 
and is used as an appellative in the sense of science, 
art, and literary comjiosition (JT i. 521 ; Rhys, IIL 
275). Perhaps the fact of his son Bres being chosen 
king of the Tuatha De Danann reflects some myth 
of the occasional supremacy of darkness. Bres, as 
has been seen, may have been an aboriginal god of 
growth. His consort is Brig, the Celtic goddess of 
knowledge. Balor, Klatlui, and Indech are 
d<‘scrilM‘d as kings of the l^'omorians, the last 
named being son of Dea Domnann, a goddes.s (or 
god) of the deep, not necessarily the sea, as Rhys 
suggests (//Z 597), but perhaps the deep in the 
lense of under-earth. If so, this goddess would be 
in Earth-mother ol the aboiigines. Tethra, whose 
wife resembles the Celtic war-goddess Badb {LV 
.''»()), is regarded by d’Arbois as loid of Elysium, or 
the world of the dead, whither, like Kionoa, he 
retired after his defeat. D’Ailiois also equates 
Biesand Balor w ith Kronos, making Tethra, Bres, 
and Balor one and the same god (d’Arbois, ii. 192, 
198, 375). But the assumption that Creek and 
Irish mythologies run ujion jiarallel lines is 
dangerous, 'riicse three goils are (juite sejiarate 
personalities. Tethra may liave been an aboriginal 
war divinity, but there is no real ground for 
regarding him as a lord of Elysium, which was far 
from being the w'orld of the dead (see Blkst, 
Ahudk of [Celtic], § 5 ). N 6 t, grandfather of Balor 
and husband of Neman, tlie w'ar-goddess, was ‘ a 
battle-god ol the heathen Gael ’ (Cormae, s.v. ‘Neit’). 
A war-god Neton, equated with Mars, is mentioned 
on m.scri]»tions in the tcrritoiy of the Aqiiitani 
(Holder, ii. 738), and, like a Gaulish *]Santos, 
may be the equivalent of N 6 t, who would then 
have been wrongly classed with the Fomorians. 
Elsewhere he is ranked among the Tuatha D^ 
Danann, though he is the ancestoi of several 
Fomorians {LL 10, 1). 

3. The Tuatha D6 Danann.—This collective 
name means ‘ the folk or the tribes of the goddess 
Danu ’ (Stokes, iJCW xii. 129; Rhys, HL 89), or, 
as d’Arbois (ii. 145) renders it, ‘folk of the god 
wdiose mother is called Danu.’ Cognate forms are 
Fir Dea, Tuath 1)6 or ’I'uatha Dea, ‘ men or tribes 
of the godiless.’ Three gods in particular—Brian, 
luchair, and Inchar bar—are called her children or 
‘ the three gods of Danu ’ (Harl. MS, 5280, § 83), 
and they again give a title to the whole group 
Ftrtri nDen, ‘ men of the three gods ’ {ib. § 60). In 
Welsh mythology their equivalents are the Children 
1 This derivation is now accepted by Rhys. See Tram. Srd 
Inter. Coup. Lluti. of liel., Oxford, 1908, ii. 214. 
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of D6n. Though euheinerized as warriors, they 
appear also in the Mythological cycle as a people 
of magical powers wiio ultimately became a race 
of fairy enchanters. Conquered by the Milesians, 
they had retired into the sid. (This Milesian 
conquest of a race of gods must be regarded as the 
euhernerists’ interjiretation of the abandonment of 
the old paganism and its gods by the peoples of 
Ireland at the preaching of Christianity. The new 
faith, not the j)eople, (somiuered the gods.) 

In the Ciichulainn cycle they are supernatural 
beings or * demons ’ assisting the persons of the 
saga, and in the Feinn saga all these chara(;ters 
are indifferently ascribed to them. The annalists 
regard them as men. Yet they have the marks ol 
divinity—though they die, they are immortal, 
they can cliange tlie'ir form, they have amour.s 
with mortals, they live in a Divine world, they 
influence human aflairs. They are said to be 
‘ unfading,' their ‘ duration is perennial ’ (O’Grady, 
ii. 203). The euhernerizing process which made 
them mortals was gradual. Eochaid na Flinn in 
the 10th cent. s[>eakB of them as men, as demons, 
and as deities {LL 10, 2). In the 11th cent, the 
proce.ss was comphde, as the poems of F'lann 
Manistrech and Gilla Coemain and the Book of 
Invasions show {LL 0, 11, 127). As a result of 
this process we now hear of their sepulchres. They 
had become men, subject to mortality, though 
possibly the process was aided by pagan myths of 
slain gods. Yet their divinity was never forgotten, 
and in romantic tales and sagas, existing side by 
side with tlie documents of the euhemerists, thc.y 
are still gods, while the view that they were a race 
of fairy-folk—Wellers, /er side^ ‘men of the 
lairy-mounds,’ or simply siae^ ‘fairy-folk’—whom 
the pagans had worsiiipped {IT i. 14), is also found. 

lu Ir. irld vatk fairy-hill—the hill itself, or the dwelling within 
it Perhaps its primitive form wuh *isido8, from Hid^ ‘abode or 
seat.’ Thurneysm BUggests a I'oruicxion with a word—Lat. 
siduty ‘constellation,' or the dwelling of the gods. The aide 
are the divcllerB in the sid. 

As side Llicy are more than fairies, since they are 
called dcb ierreni, whom the jiagans adored {IT i. 
774h and St. Patrick and several bishops were 
taken by tlie daughters of Laegaire for j^r side, 
VIZ. gods {Trip. Jjife, i. 99), The mounds them¬ 
selves were regarded as sepulchres of the gods, 
but more frequently as marvellous underground 
]»alaces, where favoured mortals might go. In 
this they resemble the over-sea Elysium (Blest, 
Abode ok [Celtic]), But why were the T'uatha 
D6 Danann transformed into a fairy race? llow^ 
far the fairy creed existed in pagan times is 
uncertain (see Faiuy), but perhaps a supernatural 
race, distinct from the Tuatha D6 Danann, was 
already supjiosed to dwell in mounds (Joyce, SH i. 
252; O’C’urry, MS Mat. 505). 'Fhese might be 
aboriginal gods, since the Fomorians are also 
called ‘champions of the sid’ (Ilarl. MS, 5280, 
§ 41). Such a belief would aid the growth of a 
legend that gods ousted by Christianity were now 
also in the .sid. But the dillorence between this 
earlier .v^tZ-folk and the Tuatha D6 Danann may 
be more apparent than real. Some of the latter 
are called king.s of the side, and even in ‘ Ciichu- 
lainn’s Sicklied,’ where the .vio?-folk are prominent, 
Manaiinari, one of the gods, is the husband of one 
of them, and their island is called by the name of 
ihe Celtic Elysium, Mag Mell, as it is in the story 
of Connla {IT i. 199; \Vindisch, Ir. Gram. p. 118). 
Mider, called one of the side, is connected with the 
Tuatha D6 Danann, and his sid is like Elysium 
(O’Curry, MCAI ii. 71). The belief that the gods 
had retired within hills would bo aided by the 
Celtic cult of gods on mounds or hills, e.g. the Puy 
do D6me, after which a god sometimes took his 
name, like Cenn Cruaich, ‘ Head of the Mound.* 
Churches were afterw'ards built on such mounds 


(Shore, JAI xx. 9). Such gods would be regarded 
as still haunting the mounds when the cifft had 
ceased. St. Columba prays against ‘ this host [i.e. 
of gods] around the cairn that reigneth’ (Keating, 
Ii. 434). The belief may also be reminiscent of the 
dwelling of earth- and fertility-divinities beneath 
the earth in a Divine land whence men had come 
and whither they returned (§ XVI.). Some of the 
gods, however, associated with the Island Elysium 
still retained their place there in tradition. 

The associatiun of gods with burial-mounds is 
not so clear. But early myths of slain and buried 
gods, the jiossiblc cult of gods on tumuli as well as 
on hills, and tlie belief that the dead rejoined the 
gods of growth beneath the earth would all aid 
this belief. Fairic.s are also confused with ghosts, 
and live in burial-mounds, and, when the gods 
came to be looked on as fairies, they would be 
associated with such mounds. And, when euhe- 
merization made them dead heroes, conspicuous 
mounds of the forgotten dead would be called their 
burial places. 

The phrase d^r ortia andfe is used by Tuan inae Caraill of the 
Tuatha Di- Danann, and is said bj him to mean ‘poets and 
husbandmen' {lA^ 16, 2). In tlie C6ir Anmann {IT iii. 555) this 
explanation is hut there the phrase occurs in a formula 

of nlessiiiff—‘ the blessinpr of g-ods and not-gods ’ The author of 
the Cfhr seems to realize that it has this meaning, for he adds, 

‘ These were their gods, the magiciatiH, and their non-gods, the 
husbandmen.’ Perhaps the phrase niav refer to the position of 
priest-kings or magicians as men-gods. Clf. the phrase in a 
Welsh poem, Teiilu Oeth ac Anoeth, which Rhys renders 
‘Household of Power and Not-power’ (C'/'Vy li. 620); but the 
moaning is obscure. Cf. Loth, i. 197, for Uaer Oeth ac Anoeth. 
Rhys compares Skr. deva and luieva {IIL 681). 

4. Dagda, an early god of tlic group, is said to 
lie so called because lie can do more than all the 
gods—‘It is thou art the good hataV {Dag-dae 
[Harl. MS, 5280, § 81, JiCd xii. 83]). The Cdir 
Anmann {IT iii. 355) explains l)ag<la as ‘ lire {daig) 
of god’ {dia). But the true derivation is from 
*drigo~devos, ‘good god,’ though Stokes regards it 
as a participial formation connected with dagh, 
whence ‘cunning’ (Cormac, Gloss, p. ‘23; 

RCcl \i. 3ii9). Other names ol Dagda are Cera 
(pcihaps cognate with Lat. cerus, ‘creator’), Ruad- 
rofhessa, ‘ lord of groat knowledge,’ for ‘ he had the 
perfection of heathen science,’ and Koehnid Olla- 
tliair, ‘ great father,’ while he is c.alled ‘ a beautiful 
god ’ and ‘ the principal god of the pagans ’ (Cormac, 
pp. 47, 144; IT iii. 355, 357 ; d’Arbois, i. ‘202). 
After the battle of Magtured he divides the sid 
among the gods ; but liis son Oengus, having been 
omi'.ted, ousts his father and reigns in his sid {LL 
246«), In a later version, Bodb Dearg divides the 
sid, and Oengus drives out his foster-father Elcmar 
{Ir. MSS Series, i. 46). The myth of Dagda’s 
disinheiiting may be one formed to explain the 
growing jirominence of tlie younger god’s cult. 
Khys makes Dagda an atmospherics god {IIL 644), 
MacBain sees in him a sky-god {Celt. Mag. ix. 169). 
But more likely he is an earth or agricultural gocl, 
since he has power over corn and milk, and agrees 
to prevent tne destruction of these by the gods 
{LL 2456), while he is called ‘ the god of the earth ’ 
‘ becau.se of the greatness of his power’ {IT iii. 
355). Dagda’s cauldron which never lacked food 
to .satisfy all, his swine (one living, one always 
ready for cooking), and his trees always laden 
with fruit also .suggest plenty and fertility. They 
are in his sid where none ever tasted death {LL 
246, 1). Ho i.s thus ruler of a Divine land—the 
under world in its ^imitive aspec.t of the place of 
gods of fertility. Thus he need not be equated 
with Kronos, who, disinherited by Zeus, went to 
reign over Elysium (llhys, IIL 146), for he is ruler 
of the sid before his disinheriting. He has a large 
club or fork, and d’Arbois (v. 427, 448) suggests an 
equivalence with the Gaulish god with the hammer. 
Tnis god, if, as is likely, he was a Celtic Dispater, 
was an earth or under-eartli god of fertility. 
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Jf Dagda was a god of agrunillure, he may be a 
local form of the god whose image was called Cenn 
or Cromvi Cruairh Head or Crooked One of the 
Mound,’ KhvH, JIL 201; ‘ Bloody Head or Crescent* 
[from cru, ‘blood’], d’Arbois, u. 105). Vallancey, 
citing a lost MS (Coll, de Heb, Hib. 17^6, iv. 495), 
says, ‘Crom-eoclia was a name of the Dagda,’ and 
that a motto at Turn read, ‘ J^et the altar ever blaze 
to T)agda.’ Now the Irish offered a third of their 
children at Sainhain to Cenn Cruaich to <»btain 
com and milk—the things over which Dagda had 
power (/j/j 213, 2; JiCel xvi. 35) ; and the violent 
prostrations of the worsliippers one Samhain eve 
caused three-fourths of them to perish—perhaps a 
reminiscence of an orgiastic cult. Such a god was 
a god of fertility, the blood of the victims was 
poured on his image, and their tiesh may \\ave \)een 
Duried in the heids to promote iertihty. Uenee 
they may have heen regarded as repreacntativeR oi 
the god, though their number is exaggerated, or a 
number of sacrificial victims may have taken the 
place of such an earlier Divine slain victim. 

For (frotesque myths about Dagda, see liCVl xii. 86: LIT 94. 
For some stories of Orom Dubh (who may be Cromm Cruaich) 
in which the fairies (i.s. the old gods) refuse to help in the pro¬ 
cesses of agriculture because they are not to go to Paradise, or, 
in other words, because their worshippers have liecome Chris¬ 
tians, see O’Ourry, JfS Mat. p. 632 ; llCel iv. 175. 

Oengus, whose names Mac Ind Oc, ‘ son of the 
young ones’ (Dagda and Boann), and In Mac Oc^ 
* the young son,’ and the myth of his disinheriting 
Dagda, support the idea tfiat his cult superseded 
that of an older god, would then lie aiiiliated to 
that god, as was dune in similar cases in Babylon. 
He may thus have been the god of a tribe assuming 
supremacy, unless Dagda was an aboriginal god 
whose cult the Celts adojited, giving that of their 
earth-god Oengus a higher place. His superiority 
to Dagda is seen in the myth where he tells him 
how to escape the Fomorian slavery (Harl. MS, 
5280, § 26 ; UCel xii. 65). He is often regarded as 


Nuada a Celtic Zeus (IlL 121). In any case he is 
a god of light and growth who suffers in conffict 
with dark divinities. His equivalent in Welsh 
myth is LlHd Llaw Ereint^ or ‘ silver-handed,’ the 
deliverer of his people from various scourges. 
The story of the yearly fight on 1 st May between 
Gwyn and Gwythur for Llfid’s daughter Kreiddylad 
(Guest, Mahinog. ii. 305) is explained by Rhys by 
the theory that she is a kind of Persephone wedded 
alternately to light and darkness (liL 563). But 
the story may rather be explanatory of ritual 
battles between summer and winter, intended to 
assist the powers of growth in their struggle with 
those of blight, more especially as Kreiddjdad is the 
daughter of a god of growth (for such battles, see 
Train, Isle, of Many Douglas, 1845, ii. 118; GB* 
i\. 99 ; Grimm, Tent. Myth. ii. 775). Possibly the 
tales oi the battles oi Magtured may have arisen 
in the same way. Traces oi a cult oi a godl5odens 
( = Nuada) in Romano-British times have been 
femnd at Lydney in Gloucester, and some of the 
symbols suggest that Nodens was a god of the 
waters. But this is uncertain (see Holder, s.v. 
‘Nodens’; Bathurst, Homan Antig. at Lydney 
Parky London, 1879; Rhys, AL 122ff. ; Cook, FL 
xvii. 30). Nuada’s name may be cognate with 
words meaning ‘growth,’ ‘harvest,’ ‘possession’ 
(Stokes, US 194), and this supports the view here 
taken of his functions. The Nudd Hael, or ‘the 
generous,’ of the Triads (Loth, ii. 235, ‘296), who 
po.s 8 e.s.Med 21 ,(.KK) milch kine, is perhaps a euhemcr- 
ized form of this god ; Nuada may have had various 
human incarnations (see § VIII.). 

Manannan is son of Ler, or the sea— a god of 
whom we hear only in the story of ‘ The Children 
of Ler,’ and whose Brythonic equivalent is Llyr 
(§ VI.). Four Manannans are known to Irish story, 
but they are probably all euhemerized variants of 
this god. His position as a sea-god is seen from 


a Celtic Eros, but more likely he was a god of 
growth who occasionally suffered eclipse. Hence, 
perhaps, his absence from the battle of Magtured. 
The story of Oengus and Etain has been influenced 
by Marten formuhe. Finding her separated from 
her consort Mider through his jealous other wife, 
Fuamnach, Oengus placed her in a glass grianan 
filled with flowers, the perfume of which sustained 
lier. He carried it about with him till Fuamnach 
caused her removal from it. Changed to insect 
Bha})e, she was swallowed 1^ the wife of king Etain 
and re-born as a mortal (LL ii. 3; Blest, Abode 
OF [Celtic], § 2 (c)). 

Ehys, 11L i. 146, iiiakei this a lun- and dawn-m3rth, the 
grianan being tlie expanse of heaven. But there if no evidence 
that Oengus wan a eun-^od ; the dawn doee not grow ftronger 
with the sun’fl influence, as Etain did through Oenguf’f oare, 
and the grianan ia the equivalent of varioua objects in tales of 
the Oinderella type, in which the heroine if hidden. The tale 
reveals nothing of Etaiu’s functions ae a godden. Other 
Marehen formulm occur in the ftory of Dagda aeeking the help 
of Ailill and Medb, king and queen of Connaught, to discover 
the gdrl of whom Oengus dreamt (Egerton MS, RCel iii. 842). 
But it shows that gods could seek help from mortals. For 
varianta of the story of Etain, see Stim, ZCP v., and Mutt, RC 0 I 
xxvii. 889. 

Oengus is the fosterer of Diarmaid in the Feinn 
cycle (Trans. Oss. Soc. iii.). With Mider, Badb, 
and Morrigu, he expels the Fomorians when they 
destroy the corn, milk, fruit, etc., of the Tuatha 
D^ Danann (ECel i. 41). This may point to his 
being a god of growth and fertility. 

Nuada Argetlam, ‘of the silver hand,’ is so 
called because his hand, cut off’ at Magtured, was 
replaced by one of silver. The myth may have 
arisen from incidents of actual warfare, from the 
fact that an Irish king must have no blemish, or 
from images being sometimes maimed or made 
with a kind of artificial limb. The origin of this 
lost custom being forgotten, explanatory myths 
accounted for it (FL viii. 341). Rhys sees in 


waves (Harl. MS, 5280, § 148), while he is actually 
identified with a wave (Bodleian Dindscnchas, No. 
10). Perhaps, as god of the sea, he was readily 
regarded as lord of the Island Elysium. Manannan 
is still remembered in the Isle of Man, which may 
owe its name to him, and which, as the Isle of 
Falga, was regarded by the Goidels as Elysium. 
In a myth he is elected king of the Tuatha 1)^ 
Danann. With Bodb Dearg he makes the gods in¬ 
visible and immortal and gives them magic food, 
while magical things belong to him—his armour 
and sword worn by Lug, his horse and canoe, his 
swine, etc. Some of these are borrowed from 
Mdrchen formulie; others are the natural property 
of a god who was a great magician, though the 
mythological school has interpreted them after its 
own fashion. (For Manannan, see, further, Blest, 
Abode of [Celtic], §§ 2 , 8 ; and for his Brythonic 
equivalent Manawyddany see below, § VI.). 

In Christian times a legend grew up round the historic 7th 
cent, king Mongan, said to be a re-birth of Feinn and son of 
Manannan (2/17 133). In Irish and Welsh hagiolog.v, SS. Barri 
and Scuithine have inherited some of Manannan's mythical 
traits, or may themselves represent local sea-gods (Meyer, 
Trans. Soc. Cym. 1896-96, p, 78). 

Lug is associated with Manannan, from whose 
Land of Promise he comes to assist the Tuatha D 6 
Danann against the Fomorians. ‘ His face shone 
like the sun on a summer day.’ Single-handed he 
defeated the Fomorians and forced Bres to forego 
his tribute (Joyce, OCB 37). But in another ver¬ 
sion it is as ‘ the man of every art ’ (samilddnach) 
that he appears before the gods, showing himself 
superior to the gods of various crafts, and taking 
part with them in the defeat of the Fomorians 
(Harl. MS, 5280; ECel xii. 75). Lug may be 
equated with the Gallo-Roman Mercury, sinoe 
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persoTial names point to the cult of a god Lugus in 
Gaul; and, though no dedication has been dis¬ 
covered, there are inscriptions of Mercury at 
Lugudunum Convenarum {RCel vii. 400). The 
Lugoves are commeniorated in inscriptions from 
Spain and Switzerland—-in the former, at Uxama, 
by shoemakers—and Rhys recalls the story of Lieu 
(whom he eauates with Lug) disguising himself 
as a shoemaker {HL 425; Holder, s.v. ^Lugus,’ 

* Lugudunum,’ etc.). The existence of the Lugoves 
(like the dunones) points to the multiplication of 
the personality of the god, like that of other Irish 
deities (but see Gaidoz, RCel vi. 489). 
BuperioTity in various crafts shows that originally 
be was a culture-god, as we\l as a mlglity hero— i 
the meaning given to his name liy O’Davoren ] 
(Stokes, TIG 103). His higli place among the 
gods is indicated in Nuada’s renunciation of his 
throne to him before Magtured, and in his long 
reign after Nuada’s death in the annalistic scheme 
(Harl. MS, 5280, § 74 ; Arch. Rev. i. 231 ; LL 9, 2). 
lie is made father and helper of Ciiclmlainn, who 
is his son or perhaps a re-uirth of himself. The 
assembly at Lugudunum on 1st August was prob¬ 
ably in honour of Lugus, as was the Irish festival 
Lughnasadh on the same date, (.-raftsmen brought 
their wares to sell at this feast of the god of crafts, 
but it was more essentially a harvest-feast (see 
Festivals [Celtic] and § below). (Certain 

traits in Lug’s mythology give support to Rhys’s 
contention that he was a solar god, though his 
equation of Lug and the Welsh Lieu, and the 
meaning of ‘ light’ assigned to both names by him, 
are doubtful {HL 409; see Loth, RCel x. 490). 
Elsewhere solar gods are also culture-heroes, but 
Lug’s name is never assoiuated with the more 
strictly solar feasts of Beltane and Midsummer. 

More prominent as a culture-god is Ogma, master 
of poetry and inventor of ogham writing, said to 
have been called after him (O’Donovan, Qranvnmr^ 
Dublin, 1845, p. xlvii). Frohably his name is de¬ 
rived from a word signifying ‘ sjieech ’ or ‘ writing,’ 
and the connexion with ‘ ogham ’ may be a folk- 
etymology. He is the cliampion of the gods— 
perhaps Imcausc of the j)rimitive custom of rousing 
the warrioLs’ emotion by eloqu ent speeches before 
a battle. After the fight at Magtured he captures 
Tethra’s sword, goes on the quest for Dagda’s harp, 
and is given a sid by Dagda after the Milesian in¬ 
vasion (Harl. MS, 5280, §§ 59,162-3). His counter¬ 
part in Gaul is Ogmios, a Horakles and a god of 
eloquence with a ‘smilingface,’ according to Lucian 
{Heraklcs) —a phrase which is cognate with the 
Irish appellative of Ogma, ^rianainech, ‘of the 
smiling countenance.’ Ilis high position is due to 
the value set on bardic eloquence by the Celts, and 
to him was doubtless ascribed its origin and that 
of poetry. Ogma was the son of the goddess Brig, 
whose functions were like his own, and whom he 
nevei completely eclipsed. 

Other gods connected with various depart¬ 
ments of knowledge were worshipped. Dfancecht 
(‘swift in power’?) was a god of medicine and, at 
the battle of Magtured, presided over a ‘spring of 
health ’ in which the mortally wounded were healed 
(Harl. MS, 5‘280, §§ 33, 35, 1‘23). He is thus prob¬ 
ably cognate with such Gallo-British gods as 
Grannos, Borvo, etc. His powers were not for¬ 
gotten in Christian times—an 8th cent. MS at St. 
Gall contains a charm invoking his name and power 
(Stokes, TIG p. xxxiv; for other myths about 
Diancecht, cf. RCel xii. 67). Goibniu is an epon¬ 
ymous god of smiths (Ir. gro&a, ‘smith’), and, like 
smiths and metal-workers everywhere, he hod a 
reputation for magic, his skill being the subject of 


a healing charm in the St. Gall MS (Zimmer, 
Gloss. Hw., 1881, p. 270; cf. St. F’atrick’s prayer 
against the ‘ spells of smiths,’ IT i. 56). Goibniu 
made spears for the gods, prepared their feasts, 
and his ale preserved their immortality (Harl. MS, 
5280, §97; O’Curry in Atlantis, Lontlon, 1858-70, 
iii. [1860] 389). Credne, eponymous god of braziers 
(Ir. cerd, ‘artificer’), and Luchtine, god of car¬ 
penters, are found shaping magical weapons for 
the gods at Magtured (llarl. MS, 5280, §§11, 100, 
122 ). 

Brian, luchair, and lucharbar are called tri dee 
Donand, ‘ the three gods (sons) of Danu ’ (LL 306, 
38, cf. 10a), or tri d^e dana, ‘the three gods of 
knowledge’ {ddn) — the latter perhaps a folk- 
etynmlogy associating ddn with Danu. Various 
attributes are personified as their descendants, 
"Wisdom being live sm\ ot a\\ t\\ree {RCel xxvi. 

13; LL 181,3). Tbougii some oS these, especially 
"Wisdom {Kent), may have been actual gods, it is 
more likely that the personification is due to the 
subtleties of bardic science, of which other ex¬ 
amples occur. The fact that Ecne has three 
brothers for fathers is parallehid by other Irish 
instances, and may be a reniinisc.ence of pedyandry. 

l>‘Arl>oiB (ii. 373) BUf^geBts that luohair aud Iiidiarbar are 
dnphuatoH of Brian, aou that three kiii^fs .')f the Tuatha D6 
Danann ruiffnini,' when the MileBians invaded Ireland—MacCuill, 
MocCecht, and MaoUraiune—also gfrandsonB of Da{fda, are tri- 
plirates of one gfod and id«ntic.al with Brian and his brothers. 
While his rcaBoniti^ is ing'enious, we must not lay too much 
NtresB on the annaliRtic genealotpes of the g’ods. Each fcroup of 
three may reprenent similar local grodn, who at a later time were 
asMOCiated as hrothers. Their separate peraonahty is hinted at 
in the fact that the Tuatha 1)5 Danann are called after them 
Fir trin l)ea, ‘men of the three pods’ (Marl. MS, 6280, § 60), 
and their supremacy is seen in the fact that Dapda, Lug, ^nd 
Ognta go to consult them (i6. § 83). 

Brian and Ids brothers (said to be also sons of 
Brig, the equivalent of Danu, LL 149a) slew the 
god Cian, and were themselves slain by Lug (LL 
11 ); and on this myth was perhaps founded the 
sto^ of ‘’J’he Children of ’J'uirenn,^ in which they 
perish through their exertions in paying the inc 
fine demanded by Lug {Atlantis, iv. 169). The 
tale has no serious mythical significance. 

5 . An examination of the position of the god- 
de.s.se 8 is important for the view here taken of 
Celtic religion. Danu (gen. Danann) is called 
‘ mother of the gods ’ (LL 106) ; and this is prob¬ 
ably her t-rue position, though the genealogists 
ina«le her a daughter of Dagda or of Delbaeth. 
She may be the goddess whom Corniac {Gloss, p. 4) 
calls Anu and describes as ‘mater deorum hiber- 
nensium,’ deriving her name from a7ia, ‘plenty’ 
(*{p)an, ‘to nourish,’cf. panis, Stokes, uS 12). 
The Cdir Anmann {IT iii. 289) calls her ‘ a goddess 
of prosperity.’ The Paps of Anu in Kerry were 
called after her. If Danu and Anu are identical, 
the former was probably a goddess of fertility, 
an Earth-mother, from whom the gods niighi De 
said to have descended. She would, as an Earth- 
mother, be associated with the under world, as 
was Demeter (called ‘Mother of the Dead’), since 
the fruits of the earth spring from beneath the 
surface, and are the gift of the under world wdience 
man hatl e.orae. As the cult of the fertile earth 
W'as usually orgiastic, she would have periodical 
human victims, perhaps her repiesentatives. A 
reminiscence of this may be found in the Leicester¬ 
shire folk-belief in ‘Black Aniiis,’ who devoured 
human victims and dwelt in a cave in the Dane 
Hills, like the lilaek Ceres of Phigalia (L«ic. County 
Folk-lore, Ltmdon, 1895, p. 4). The identification 
of Anu with Aiiriis is not certain. Danu as a god¬ 
dess of plenty associated wil-h the under world may 
be comj)ared with I’lutus, <*onfu 8 ed with Ploutos, 
god of riches. In Celtic belief, the gifts of civiliza¬ 
tion and prosperity in general came from the under 
world (see Blest, Abode of [Celtic], § 7 ). Rhys 
finds the name Anu in the dat. Anoniredi (‘ chariot 
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of Anu ’ ?) occurring in an inscription from Vaison 
(Vaucluse [Holder, s.-y.]). GoddcHses of fertility 
were sometimes drawn tlirough the fields in a 
vehicle (see Festivals [Celtic]; Grimm, Teut. 
Myth. 251 ff.). Cormac {Gloss. 17) also refers to 
Buanann as mother and nurse of heroes, perhaps 
a goddess whom lieroes worshipped. Ithys finds 
her name in the Continental ]»lace-narue Bononia 
and its later derivatives {Trans. Srd Inter. Cong. 
Hist, of UcL, Oxford, 1908, ii. 213). 

Danu is identified with Brigit, a daughter of 
Dagda and mother of Brian, luchair, and luehar- 
bar ; hut the identification may be. due to tlie fact 
that Brigit was a goddess of ddn, ‘ knowledge.’ 
She is a goddess of poetry, revered by poets, and, 
according t(» Cormac (p. 23), had two sisters of the 
same name, g»)d(lesHe 8 of medicine and smith-work. 
These may be mere duplurates or local forms of 
Brigit, who, as an early culture-godiless, is the 
equivalent of the Gallo-Roman Minerva, inA^entor 
of manufactures and the arts (Ca*sar, vi. 17). 
Her name on Gaulish and British inscriptions is 
Brigindo, Brigantia, Brigan, and Brig (Orelli, 
1431 ; Holder, i. 634). Some of these occur in 
the territory of the Brigantes, whose eponymous 
goddess she may have been. Her cult and ritual 
passed over in part to that of St. Brigit, whose 
shrine at Kildare, enclosed by a brushwood fence 
wdthin which no male might enter, contained a 
sacred fire guarded nightly by 19 nuns in turn, 
and on the 20th by the saint lierself (Gir. Camb., 
Top. Hih. ii. 34, 48). Stokes sees in this the ritual 
of a goddess of fire, of the hearth, and in the nuns 
Buc(!essor 8 of virgin priestesses (77^? 33). She may 
be equated with the British Sul Minerva, goddess 
of hot springs, in whose temple burned perpetual 
fires (Solinus, xxii. 10 ). The evidence of a folk- 
survival in the Western Isles, in whiidi Bride 
(= Brigit) gives an omen of the harvest on Can¬ 
dlemas {q.v.), may point to her being a goddess of 
fertility (Martin, Description of the fV. Islands of 
Scotland^, London, 1716, p. 119). The Roman 
Vestals performed yearly rites for fertility, and 
Vest-a was equated w'ith iJiana, goddess of fertility, 
at Nemi. Brigit may thus have embodied in her¬ 
self the functions of a cult of fertility and of fire. 
But she ajjpi’ars mainly as a culture-goddess, wor¬ 
shipped at one time jierhajis exclusively by women 
(cf. the tabued shrine), when most primitive lore 
was in their hands, or when the early Celts, like 
the early Semites, worshipped female spirits or 
divinities rather than male spirits and gods, who 
later took their place and absorlied their functions. 
To the end, however, Brigit retained her person¬ 
ality. Nor were her functions as goddess of jioetry, 
medicine, and smith-work ever fully taken from 
her by Ogma, Diancecht, and Goihniu—a proof of 
her outstanding jiersonality. 

Though the Irish gods are Avarriors, and there 
are special Avar-gods, Avar-goddesses are more pro¬ 
minent, usually as a group of three—Morrigan 
(‘great queen’ f Rhys, IlL 43]), Neman, and Macha. 
At times Badb takes the place of one of these, 
or is identical Avith Morrigan, or her name (like 
Morrigan’s at times) is generic. Badh means ‘a 
scald-crow,’ under which form those goddes.ses ap¬ 
peared, probably from the presence of these birds 
near the slain. As Badh-catha (‘battle-Badb’), 
slie is the equivalent of ‘athuhodvae or Cathubodme 
of an inscription from Ilaute-Savoie; and this, 
with names like Boduogenos, .shoAvs that a goddess 
Bodua AA'as knowm to the Gauls (Holder, i. 841 ; 
CIL vii. 1292; Ciesar, ii. 23). The battle-croAv 
is associated AAuth Tethra the Fomorian {LU SOo), 
but Ba<lb Avas consort of N 6 t (see above). ELse- 
AAdiere Neman is N 6 t’s consort (Cormac, p. 122), 
and she may be the Nemetona, consort of Mars, of 
inscriptions, e.g. at Bath (Holder, ii. 714). To 


Macha were dedicated the heads of slain enemies 
—‘ Macha’s mast’ (Stokes, TIG xxxv.); and she 
is perhaps the Macha of the Ciichulainn saga, from 
whose ill-treatmont resulted the ‘ debility ’ of the 
Ultonians. Morrigan (the mor- of whose name 
Stokes connects with mor- in ‘ Fomorian ’ and 
with -mare in ‘nightmare,’ explaining her name 
as ‘nightmare queen’ {US 211; RCel xii. 1‘28]) 
works griiat harm at Magtured, and proclaims the 
victory to the hills, rivers, and fairy hosts, utter¬ 
ing a jirophecy of evil to come. She is prominent 
in the Cuchulainn saga, hostile to the hero because 
he rejects her love, yet aiding the hosts of Ulster 
and the Brown Bull, and later trying to prevent 
the hero’s death. D’Arbois identifies the three 
birds on the Tarvos Trigaranos monument of Paris 
Avith Morrigan in her threefold manifestation as a 
bird {Les Celtes, 64; liCcl xix. 246). 'J’he promi¬ 
nent position of the war-goddesses must be con¬ 
nected with the fact that women went out to Avar, 
and that many prominent Avomen in the saga— 
Scathach, Medb, Aife—are warriors like the British 
Boudicca(for female Avarriors— hangaiujednig, ban- 
feirinidi, etc.—see Meyer, Cath Finnfrdga, (fxford, 
1885, p. 76 f.; Stokes, RCel xxi. 396).' But they 
may once have been goddesses of fertility, Avhose 
functions changed Avith the growing Avarlike char¬ 
acter of the Celts. Their threefold character sug¬ 
gests the three Matres, goddesses of fertility, and 
perhaps the change to a more direful character is 
iiinted at in the Romano-British inscription at 
BenAvell to the Lam,Us trihus {CIL vii. 607), since 
Morrigan’a name is glossed lamia (Stokes, VS 211). 
She is identilied with Anu, and is mistress of the 
Earth-god Dagda, Avhile, w'ith Badb, she exjiels the 
Fomorians who were destroying the agricultural 
produce of Ireland. 

Badb, whoHe name came to mean ‘witch,' is BometimeH idon- 
tifled with the ‘washer of the ford,'whoso prosence indicates 
death to him whose armour or garments she seems to cleanse 
{liCeX xxi. 167, 316). 

Other goildesses occur as consorts of gods ; but, 
in later folk-belief, fairy-queens, like Cleena, ruling 
over ilistinct territories, or Avitches, like Vera or 
Bera, may be goddesses of the pagan period. 'I'lie 
three Matres, so popular among the Continental 
Celts, do not appmir by name in Ireland ; but the 
triplication of Brigit and Morrigan, the threefold 
names of Dagda’s wife, and the fact that Anu, 
Danu, and Buanann are called ‘mothers’ of gods 
or heroes, may suggest that such group-goddesses 
were known. Three supernatural women, occa¬ 
sionally malevolent, occur in later texts and in 
folk-l»elief (E. Hull, p. 186; Meyer, Cath Finn- 
trdga, pp. 6 , 13). The Matres w^ere goddesses of 
fertility, w'ho represent earlier Earth - mothers. 
Such goddesses are often goihlesses of love, and 
the prominence given to the goddesses among the 
side, and the fact that they are often called Befind, 

‘ White Women,’ like the three fairies who else- 
AA'here represent the Matres, and that they freely 
offer themselves to mortals, may connect them with 
this group of goddesses. 

6 . While our knoAvledgo of the Tuatha D 6 
Danann is based on a scries of mythic tales, etc., 
that of the gods of the Continental Celts, apart 
from a feAv notices in classical authors or elsewhere, 
comes from inscrijitions. But, as far as can be 
judged, though the names of the divinities in the 
two groups seldom coincide, their functions must 
have been much alike, and their origins certainly 
the same. The Tuatha Dd Danann were Nature- 
divinities of light, growth, and agriculture—their 
symbols and possessions suggestive of fertility. 
'I'hey were also divinities of culture, of crafts, and 
of war. It is extremely probable that there were 
many other gods in Ireland besides those mentioned 
here, and that the latter were not worshipped all 
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over Ireland. Generally speaking, in Gaul there 
were many local gods with similar functions, but 
with dillerent names. The same phenomenon 
doubtless occurred in Ireland. Perhaps the dif¬ 
ferent names given to Manannan, Dugda, and 
others were simply local names of similar god.s, 
one of whom assumed ])romincnce and attracted 
to himself the names and myths of the others. 
So, too, the identity of Brigit and Banu might he 
explained thus. We read also, in the texts of gods 
of territories, of the ‘god of Connaught,’ or the 
‘god of Ulster,’ and these were aj)parently local 
divinities; or of the ‘ god (or goddtjss) of Druidism * 
—perhai)S a divinity worshipped ))y Druids ex¬ 
clusively, and thus another example of a god of 
a special class of men (Leahy, i. 50, 52, 138; LU 
1240 ; LL 347c). The origin of the divinities may 
be sought in the primitive cult of the Earth per¬ 
sonified as a fertile being, and in that of vegotation- 
and corn-spirits and the vague spirits of Nature in 
all its asj) 0 cts. Some of these were still worshij>ped 
after the more personal divinities had been evolved. 
Though animal-worsliip was certainly not lacking 
in Ireland, divinities who are anthropomorphic 
forms of earlier animal-gods are less in evidence 
than on the Continent, The divinities of culture, 
of crafts, of war, and ol departments of Natuie 
must have slowly assumed the definite personality 
assigned them in Irish religion. But probably they 
already possessed that to a greater or less extent 
before tlie Goitlels brought their cult to Ireland, 
'rhe evidence of Irish mythology, as far as concerns 
goddesses, points to what has already been said 
regarding the evolution of Celtic religion. The 
promincn(50 of these gtxldessc.s, their position as 
mothers of Divine gioujfs, and their functions with 
n'spect to fertility, culture, aud war cannot be 
overlooked, aud, taken in connexion with the evi¬ 
dence which will be furnish<*d in the section on 
‘Toteinisrn,’ p. 297 (cf. Festivals [Celtic]), seem 
to point to their priority in time and in importance 
to the gods. 

VI. British divinities.— OvXy the vaguest 
conception of the functions of the divinities of the 
Brythons can be obtained from the sources already 
indi(!ated (§ I.). 'I’lie gods have been enheraerized, 
the incidents in which they figure are Marchen 
episodes, or, where they are the dtbri.'i of old 
mytlis, they are treated in a romantic spirit. The 
Mahinogion and similar tales were probably com¬ 
posed by welding local legends, long after the gods 
had cea.sed to l»e worslii])ped. The Mafnnogion 
reveals three Divine groups—the Bwyll, Pryderi, 
Khianuon group, the Llyr group, and the Ddn 
group. 

I. The Mabinogi of Pwyll.—This is divided 
into three sections, (1) Pwyll exchanges person¬ 
alities with Arawn, king of Annwfn (Elysium), 
for a year, and conquers his rival Ilafgan. For 
tliis he is called PepnAnnvifn{*llea,d of Annwfn’). 
Thus he may be regarded as lonl of Elysium him¬ 
self in local belief, though in the story he figures 
as king of the territory of Dyved. (2) There follows 
the incident of EwyH’s meeting with Rhiannon, 
daughter of Heveidd Hen or the ‘Ancient’—i»er- 
haps some old god. The whole incident, with that 
of the marriage of Pwyll, regarded as a mortal, 
to Rhiannon, a supi'.rnatural being, is simply the 
Marchen formula of the Fairy P>ride, (3) This 
se(iion, with the incidents of the di.sappearance of 
Rhiannon’s c,hild, her consequent degradation, and 
the child’s recovery, closely resembles the Marchen 
formula of the Abandoned Wife. The child is called 
Pryderi, and lie reapjn'ars in the Mabinogion of 
Branwen and of Manawyddan, bestowing on the 
latter his mother Rhiannon. In the Mnbinogi of 
Math he is king of Dyved, and is roblied of swine 
piven to him by Arawn. But in a Triad these 


swine are brought from Annwfn by I’wyll and 
given to Pendaran, Pryderi’s foster-father, Pryderi 
acting as their herd (Loth, ii. 247). In Celtic 
lielief, animals useful to man come from the gods' 
land, and arc given to men by the gods or stolen 
from them (Bi.KST, Abode of [Celtic], § 7). Pwyll 
thus appears as one bringing such animals from the 
gods’ land. But, since he and Pryderi are undoubt¬ 
edly old gods, and since Gwydion, a culture-hero, 
steals the swine from I’ryderi, both were probably 
lords of the Otber-w orld in the old mythology. This 
older myth is preserved in the Taliesin poems, which 
tell how Arthur stole the mystic eaularon of Penn 
Annwfn (Pwyll), and how Gweir (Gu'ydion) was 
imprisoned in Caer Sidi (Annwfn), and entered it 
‘ t hrough the messenger of Pwyll and Pryderi ’ 
(Skene, i. 264). Elsewhere Caer Sidi is connected 
M'ith Manawyddan and Pryderi—perhaps a local 
myth which made Manawyddan father of Pryderi 
(Skene, i. 27G). Thus Pwyll and Pryderi are lords 
of Elysium, and may at one time have been gods 
of fertility. Rhiannon was an early Celtic goddess 
of great importance, as her name (= *Jiiganto7ia, 

‘ great queen ’) suggests. Anwyl {ZCP i. 288) sup¬ 
poses that a local myth may Iiave made her the 
wife of Teyrnon (— *Tigernonos, ‘king’), who dis¬ 
covered her lost child, with the latt(‘r as their son. 
Nutt regards her as Pryderi’s inothisr by Mana¬ 
wyddan, in the earlier form of the myth (Bran, ii. 
17). A Rhiannon saga must be postulated, or there 
may have been more than one local Itigantona, 
fused later into the Rhiannon of the Mabinogi. 
Like other Celtic goddessiis, slie may have been 
associated u'ith iertility. 

2 . The Llyr groiip.-^Tliis group is associated 
with the former, and seems to l»e opposed to the 
Ddn group. Its luemlxws are Llyr, his sons Bran 
and Manawyddan, their sistei Biunwen, and their 
half-brothers Nissyen and h'vnissye.n, sons of Llyr’s 
wife Penardim, daugliter of Bell, by a previous 
marriage. ’J'lieir story is told in the Mabinogion 
')f Branwen and of JVl'anawyildan (see Nutt’s crili- 
asm of the former, FLU v. 1 fl’.). 

Llyr is the equivalent of the Irish sea-god Lcr, 
ind is perhaps a compound of three Llyrs men- 
.ioned in Welsh literature (Loth, i. 298, ii. 243; 
GeotlVey of Monmouth, li. 11 ). lie is a sea-god, 
but is confused with Jilftdd Llaw Ereint (= Ir, 
Nuada, and Nodens). Geotfrey’s Llyr, father of 
Cordelia (Krculdylad), becomes Llhdd, father of 
Kreindylad, in Kulhwch and Olwen (Loth, i. 224), 
while Llfidd, one of the three notable prisoners of 
Prv<lcin in Kulhwch, is replaced by Idyr in the 
Triad of these prisoners (cf. Loth, i. 2(55, ii. 215, 
244). The suggi'stion has been made that Llyr 
and Llfidd (Nodens) were originally identical, just 
as in Irish texts Manannan i.s now called son of 
lAjr, now son of Alloid (perhaps = Llftdd [Skene, 
i. 81 ; Rhys, Academy, 7tli dan. 1882J). But the 
confusion may be aticidental, and it is doubtful 
whether Nodens was a sea-god. 

lilyr's prison is said in a lato Triad to have been that of 
Euro8.sw\d, the father of his stepsons. Perhaps his imprison¬ 
ment was the result of his abduction of Euroflsu’- 3 d '8 wife, but 
we do not hear of such an incident. GeolTr(‘\ (li. 11-14) makes 
Llyr a kinp of Britain, and tells the story ol his daujfhters, later 
imiiiortali/cd hi .Shakespeare. He ailds that he was buried at 
Ctaer Llvr (liCiccster;, in a vault built in honour ot .lanus. Hence 
lUn'H (.4 L i:;i) refjards Llyr as tlie c(|uivalerit of the Celtic 
liispater, repre-senled on monuments with iiiore than one face, 
ana as the lord of a daik underworld. But this is not substan¬ 
tiated, and there is no evidence that Llvr, a sea-god, was a god 
of a w'orld of darkness. The Celtic Disjialer was ratiier a god of 

the underearth c .ived as the source of fertility—a bright 

world, not one of gi..wui. 

Manawyddan is tlie equivalent of the Irish sea- 
god and lord of Elysium, Manannan; and the poet’s 
words in the Black Book, ‘deep was his counsel,’ 
probably refer to his Divine traits (Skene, i. 262). 
The reference iii the Ti aids to his being one of the 
tlirtie golden cordwainers recalls his practising 
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that and other crafts in the Mabinogi^ as well ^ 
his superior skill, while his instructing Pryderi in 
these crafts might be paralleled by Manannan’s 
position as patron of Diarniaid. He is associated 
with the Other-world in a Taliesin poem (see above), 
and it is jmssible that his position in the Mahinogi 
as a groat craftsman and grower of corn may result 
from the idea that all culture came from the gods’ 
land. If local myth regarded him and Rhiaimon 
as a Divine pair with Pryderi as their son, this 
would give point to his deliverancte of Rhiannon 
and Pryderi from their magic imprisonment as 
related in the Mahinogi (see Nutt, Bran, ii. 17, 
but cf. Anwyl, ZCP li. 127), w’hile Rhiannon’s 
magical appearance to Pwyll would be paralleled 
by the similar appearances of goddesses from 
Elysium in Irish story, if she was associated with 
Manawyddan as lord of Elysium. Manawyddan 
is made one of Arthur’s warriors in KnlhiM-JL, and 
helps to capture the Tvyreh Trwyth (Loth, i. 208, 
280), just as other local gods are later drawn into 
the heroic Arthur saga. 

Bendegeit Vran, or ‘ Bran the Blessed ’—a title 
probably derived from paganism—apjiears first as 
a huge being, realistically describcil; and these 
allusions to his great size may be an andiaic method 
of signalizing his divinity. His second appearance 
in the Mahinogi is as the Vrdawl Ben, or ‘ Noble 
Head,’ entertaining its guardians and, when buried, 
protecting the country from invasion, until Arthur, 
relying on his own power, uncovered the h<!iul 
[Triads (Loth, ii. 217-191; for obscure references 
to this Mnh., see Book of Taliesin, xiv. [Skene, i. 
274]). Rhys regards Bran as a dark divinity, and 
equates him, as a huge being sitting on the rock 
at Harlech, with the Gaulish squatting god Cer- 
nunnos, and his head with the sculptured heads of 
the same god, while his wading across to Ireland 
signifies his crossing the dark waters to Hades (HX 
90 ff. ; and, for his Welsh equivalents to Bran, all 
regarded as ‘dark’ gods, see AL, ch. 11). Ccr- 
nunnos, however, is a god of fertility (as his monu¬ 
ments show), of the bright underworld whence all 
things spring forth, and wliitlier the dead pass to 
immortal bliss. 'I’here is nothing ‘dark’ in his 
charact-iu, as there would be in that of a god of 
darkness and blight; rather is he one of the lords 
of life. Nor is there any sinister or dark asjiect in 
the presentat-ion of Bran. Ireland in the Mahinogi 
nee<f not mean Hades, since its occurrence there is 
probably due to the proximity of Anglesey, the 
Io(^ality of Branwen’s legend, to its coast, and also 
to the interjiretation of a mythico-historic con¬ 
nexion of Wales and Ireland, If Bran is a double 
of Ctnnunnos, he is a god of the fertile under 
world. But he may have been regarded locally 
as a lord of Elysium, as various incidents in the 
tale suggest. In i)resence of his head, time passes 
like a dream ; feasting and merriment prevail, 
sorrow is forgotten ; anil these are characteristics 
of Elysium, vdiile the tabued door, which, when 
opened, brings remembrance of sorrow, is also sug¬ 
gestive of Elysium tabus (see BIiKSt, Abode oe 
[Celtic]). The mysterious Bran who fought on the 
side of the lord of Annwfn at the mythic battle of 
Godeu, may have been the Bran of the Mahinogi, 
and another form of Arawn. The protection of 
the land by the buried head reflects actual cu.stom 
and belief regarding the heads of bodies of dead 
warriors, or of Hie power of a Divine image or 
sculptured head (see XIII. 2). In the Mab., Bran 
is cuhenierizcd as a king (cf. Triads [Loth, ii. 285], 
where he is one of the three founders and lawgivers 
of Prydein). In Geoftrey (iii. 1 ft’.) he is probably 
Brennius, who quarrels with his brother Belinus 
about the crown, and, after their reconciliation, 
leads an army to Rome and conquers it. (In the 
Welsh version the brothers are called Bran nnd 


Beli.) Bran is here confused with Brennus, who 
led the Gauls in the sack of Rome. Belinus may 
have been suggested by the god Belenos and by 
Beli, father of LlCidd (see below). Geoffrey also 
speaks of the gate on the banks of the Thames, 
called ‘ Billingsgate ’ after Belinus, and of his ashes 
preserved in a tower on the gate. This may be a 
reminiscence of some local cult of Belenos at this 
spot. Bran was also transformed into a Christian 
saint, one of the three inspired kings of Prydein, 
who brought the faith to the Cymry, after having 
been hostage for his son Caradawc at Rome for 
seven years [Triads [Loth, ii. 284]). Caradawc 
was probably a war-god, confused with the historic 
Caractacus carried captive to Rome. Hence the 
latter was associated with Bran, v'hose epithet 
‘ blessed ’ led to the supposition that he was a 
saint. Hence, too, Brands family was looked upon 
as one of the three saintly families of Prydein, and 
Welsh saints wore frequently held to be his de¬ 
scendants ( Triads [Loth, ii. 257]; Rees, Welsh 
Saints, 18.%, n. 77). Bran may be the equivalent 
of the Irish Brian discussed above, or, more prob¬ 
ably, of a Bran, brother of Manannan, mentioned 
in Irish myth. 

Branwen or Bronwen, ‘ white bosom,’ as daughter 
of a sea-god, ma^ also have been associated with 
the sea as ‘ the Venus of the northern sea ’ (Elton, 
p. 291)—a goddess of love (and therefore, probably, 
of fertility), if she is the Brangwaine who, in later 
romance, gives a love-potion to Tristram. As a 
goddess of fertility, the cauldron, symbol of a cult 
of fertility (see Blest, Abode of [Celtic], § 6 (/)), 
which is only indirectly connected with her in the 
Mahinogi, may have been more prominently her 
property in an older myth. This cauldron origin¬ 
ally came from a water-world, such as may have 
been the region with which she was associated— 
the Elysium under the waves. 

3 . The Don group.—This is met with mainly in 
the Mahinogi 01 Math, son of Mathonwy—a com¬ 
plex of several independent talcs. Its jiersonages 
are Gwydion, Gilvaethwy, Govannon, Arianrhod, 
and her children D^dan and Llew. But in Kulhwv.h 
another son of DOn, Amaethon, is mentioned (Loth, 
i. 240). 

D 6 n, though regarded by some writers as male, 
is c.alled Math’s sister (Loth, i. 134), and is prob¬ 
ably to be equated with Ir. Danii, mother of the 
Tuatha 1)6 Daiiann, while her children are in part 
the doubles of some of these. Ddn must thus have 
been a goddess of fertility and culture. IShe is 
called ‘ wise ’ in a Taliesin poem ; in another her 
court is mentioned (Skene, 1 . 297, 350). In later 
folk-belief the constellation Cassiofieia was called 
her court (Guest, Mab. iii. 255). D 6 n’s consort is 
never mentioned, but in the Triads a woman called 
Arianrhod, jierhajis Dftn’s daughter, is daughter 
of Beli. 

Ashuuiiii); Bell tu be Ddti’s husband, Rhys [UL 90 ff.) equates 
him with the Irish Bile, ancestor of the Milesians, and regards 
him 08 Innl of a dark underworld. Hence, also, connecting 
D6n’8 nauie witi> words meaning ‘ death ’ or ‘ darkness,’ he 
makcH her a gotldess of death. The Irish Bile is never asso¬ 
ciated with Danu, as this equation would require, nor is his 
kingdom of Spain noccBsarily the dark nether world (see Blbbt, 
Akodr ok (OelticJ, § s). If Dun, like most Celtic goddesses, was 
a local goddess of fertility, she was associated with life, not 
death, with the underrarth as a region of plenty and light. 

Math, or Math Hen, ‘the Ancient’ (Skene, i. 
‘286), is lord of Gwyned, and probably an old local 
god of that region. In the Triads and poems, as 
well as in the Mahinogi, he appears chiefly as a 
mighty magician, teaching his magic to Gwydion 
(Loth, ii. 229,257 ; Skene, i. 269,281, 299). But his 
character is more than that of a magician. He is 
benevolent and lust, punishing where wrong has 
been done, and showing kindness to the wronged. 
These traits may have been his as a god, or 
reflected ujum him as exemplifying the Celtic 
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ideal kingly qualities (for Math as a Celtic Pluto, 
see Khys, Lects. on Welsh Phil., 1877, p. 414). 

Gwydion is also a past-master of magic, especi¬ 
ally in the arts of producing things by enchantment 
and shapo-shifting, and these are also the subject 
of a Taliesin noein, while Taliesin refers to his 
enchantment oy Gwydion (Skene, i. 296, 281). 
He is a supreme bard in the Mahinogi, and, if 
he is the Gweir who was imprisoned in the Other- 
world and tlius became a bard (Skene, i. 204), all 
this is signilicant in view of the jn’obablc deriva¬ 
tion of his name from a root vet giving words 
meaning ‘saying’ or ‘ jmetry,’ with cognates like 
Ir. fdith, ‘diviner,’ ‘prophet,’ or ‘poet,’ Gcr, 
Wuth, ‘rage’ (Khys, lIL 276). Gwydion, who 
receives his bardic art from the gods’ land, is the 
ideal fdith, and the god of those who practised 
divination, prophecy, and poetry. Although in 
the Mahinogi, I’rydcri, whose swine he steals, is a 
mortal, yet, he is really a god, aiul these animals 
are stolen from liim as such. Heiujc Gwydion is a 
culture-hero bringing gifts from the gods’ land to 
men. The more primitive version is probably pre¬ 
served in the F>«m where Gweir’s raid is made on 
Caer Sidi ( = Elysium); he is ai)parently unsuc¬ 
cessful, and is im}>risoned. Perhajis. as one of the 
three cow-herds of Prydein (7VmtfA‘[Lcdli, ii. 296]), 
he was also regarded as the bringer of cows to men. 
I’ossihly, too, lie was the anthropomorphic form of 
an old swine-god, the animal being later associated 
with him. The swine is one of the forms into 
>Nhich Math transforms him, and the places at 
which he rests IVydcri’s swine—Mochdrev, Moch- 
nant {morh, ‘ sw’ine ’)—may have been local centres 
of a swine-cult, while the references to the resting 
of the seine there w'ould be an mtiohigical myth 
explaining why they were so called, after the cult 
had ceased. Gwydion’s magic, has a tricky, deceit¬ 
ful aspect, and a poem speaks of his vicious muse, 
though also ‘in Ins life there vvas coun.sel ’ (Skene, 
i. 299, 531). His relation wuth his sLster, inferred 
rather than expressed, is on a parallel wuth other 
imjest incnhmts in (Jeltic story, for example, 
Arthur’s with his sister Gw'yar, and may reflect 
some early custom j)res(*rve(! in tlio royal house. 
Tn later folk-hclief Ihc Milky Way was (jailed Caer 
Gw’ydion, and a stoiy W’as told how' he pursued 
Hlodeuwedd along it (Morris, Celt. Remains, 1878, 
p. 231). 

Rh.vB(//// tJSliff.) equatcH Gwydion and Odinn, and reg:ards 
them an (’eltie and Teutonic aejiccta of a hero common to tlic 
pcriotJ of Gelto-Tciitonif unity. But it ih doubtful whotherall 
tbe allej^ed parallels cun be muuitained, or are more than niij'ht 
be looked for in the myths of anv divinitv. 

In Kulhwch, among the tasks imjiosed on its 
hero is that of tilling a piece of ground so wild 
that none hut Amaethon, son of D6n, could till it, 
but ‘ he will not follow^ thee of his own accord, 
and thou canst not iorcc him’ (Loth, i. 240). 
Amaethon (Gym. amneth, ‘ploughman,’ Gaul. 
amhartos, from *anihialitos, ‘messenger,’ ‘servant’) 
may have been a divinity associated with agricul¬ 
ture, pcrhajiB an anthrojiomorphic corn-spirit. He 
appears also as a c.ulture-hero who caught a roe¬ 
buck and whelp belonging to Arawui, king of 
Annwfn {Mj/v. Arch. i. 167), or, in a Triad, a 
Iwtch, a roe, and a lapwung (Loth, ii. 259). The 
reference to the lajiwiiig is obscure ; but, as far as 
dog and deer are concerned, Amaethon brings 
them from the gods’ land to men. Possibly tliey 
may have been rejircscntatives of the corn-spirit, 
an(i BO connected with the god if he were a corn- 
divinity. Or they may Jiave been worshipful 
animals, of wdiich Amaethon became the antnro- 
Iiomorphic form, w'hile they in turn became his 
symbols—a later myili telling how he had brought 
tnem from Annwfn. 

Several of the incidents told of Llew Llaw 
Gyffes in the Mahinogi are little more than 
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Marchen formula). Hut his transformation into 
an eagle may be a hint that he liad once been a 
bird-divinity. His disguise* as a shoemaker is 
referred to in a Triad, whihi anotlu^r sjieaks of 
him as one of the three ruddvontrr, whose foot¬ 
prints caused tlie herbage to wither for a yeai 
(Loth, ii. 250, 231). Like other gods, he was 
euhemerized, and his death must have been re¬ 
counted in story, for the ‘Verses of the Graves 
refer to his sepulehre, and add ‘ he was a man who 
never gave, iustice (or truth ?) to any one ’ (Skene, 
i. 314). This suggests that he had come to be 
regarded in an unjileasant light, unless ‘truth’ is 
a referencjc to his disguise.s. 

Khys {HL 40S) regards ‘ Idow’ as a mistake for 
‘ Lieu,’ which he connects wdth words meaning 
‘light.’ He e(juates him with Ir. Lug, whose 
name he also takes to mean ‘ light,’ and lie makes 
both of them sun-gods. Llaw Cuffes he equates 
W'ith Img’s epitlnit Idmfnda, ‘long hancl,’ giving 
it the same meaning, though the title is given to 
Ijlew' in the Mab. because of his suieness of hand. 
Loth {RCcl X. 490) consideis that the change of 
Llew into Lieu, ‘light,’ is not convincing. There 
is nothing in Llew's story w hich points to his being 
a sun-god. 

Rhvs'a further interpretation of Liitr’s Inrth from Ethnoa, 
dauplitor of Balor, his nurture by Gavidu (Goibuiu) the amitii, 
and his slayinji of Balor, as paralleled by Llew's history, is not 
eonvincinn- He eejuatos Balor w'lLh Bell, but Llow does not 
slay his ffrandfather os does Lui^, nor does Govannoii the smith 
nurture Llew. Thus the equat ion (7/L :1H)> is true only in the 
correspondence of Govannon to Gavida, while in an older ver¬ 
sion of the Irish story, Marianriuri, not Gat ida, nurtures Lu(C. 
Otlier incidents-1 j1cw''b misfortune at the hands of Blodeu- 
wedd’s lover (the sun ovoreome by riarknosb) and BltMleuwedd’s 
transformation hy Gwydion into an ow), the bird of darkness 
(dawn becominp dusk or ploaniiiip) - are tlius interpreted in 
terms of Hun-mytlis {HL 384). They are prohalily tlie debris of 
J/arc/«*n incidents, not true parts of I^lew’s mythology. More¬ 
over, if Llew IS a sun-pod equivalent to Lup, why is he not 
associated with tlie Aupust festival which in Wales corre-sponds 
to Luphnasudh in Ireland'!’ Thus, whatever Llew’s functions 
wore, his characlei as a sun-pod is not supported, unless the 
Triad reference to his scorehing the herhape be regarded as the 
withering ot vepetation h.v the sun’s heat. 

Aijcnrding to the Mithniugi, Dylan, as soon as 
he was horn and ba])tized, rushed oil' to the sea, 
taking its nature. ‘ Hcnc(‘ he was called Dylan 
Ed Ton (“sou of the wave”). Never wave broke 
untler him.’ His death at the hands of hi.s uncle 
Govannon was lamented by the waves, which 
.sought (.o avenge him, and his grave is ‘ where the 
w'ave makes a sullen sound ’ (Skene, ii. 145, i. 310). 
Hut his name and description suggest tiiat ho is 
th(! w'ave.s themselves, wliile two Tahesm poem.s 
call him ‘ son of tlie sea ’ or ‘ of the wave ’; and 
this is sujiported hy pojmlar belief, which regards 
the noise of the waves pressing into l.he Conway as 
his dying groans (Skene, i. 282, 288; Khys, HL 
387). Probably Dylan was a local sea-god, and 
the Mahinogi references are the dehriji of myths 
explaining ihe coiine.vion of an anthroiiomorjihic 
sea-god—formerly the sea itself—with Arianrhod 
andlii.s murder by Govannon. 

Rhys’s explanation of Dylan as a dark divinity, his rush to 
the sea as darkness ‘hying away to lurk in the sea,* and his 
death as the cci^uivalent of that of the I’utiiorian Uuadiin at tlie 
hand of Goibiiiu (IIL 387), while Dylan and Llew are respec¬ 
tively darkness and light, children of a dawn-goddess, is in 
agreement with his scheme of mythological interpretation. 
But there is no hint that Dylan has dark traits—he is described 
as blond, and his death is lamented, not praised. 

Arianrhod (‘silver wheel’) is called one of the 
three blessed ladies of Prydein {Triads [I<oth, ii. 
263J), though her jiositioii in the Mahinogi as 
Gwydion’.s sistijr-rnistresa, jiassiiig herself ofl‘ as a 
virgin, is in contradiction with tlie title. Perhaps 
she was worshijiiicd as a virgin-goddess, while 
myth gave her a diflerent character ; or if, like 
other Celtic godilcsses, she was an Earth-goddess, 
she may have had the double character of Artemis 
—a chasle virgin and a fruitful mother. In later 
belief she is associated with the constellation 
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Corona Borealis, which is (iallcd Caer Arianrhod 
(Guest, iii. 256). 

‘Arianrhod’ in a plact'-nanie whi<'h huK hororne a personal 
name, by taking the name of the jfoUdesH’s caHtle, Caer Arian¬ 
rhod, in the Bense of ‘ Anaiirhod’e CoBlle.’ Her real name is 
unknown. 

Govannon the siuitli is referred to in Kulhwch 
as one whose helji must be obtained by the hero 
to wait at the furrow’s end to cleanse the iron of 
the plouf^h (J..otii, i. 240). Whatever meaning under¬ 
lies this is unknown. His name (from Cymric gof^ 
‘smith’) suggests that, like Ir. Goibniu, he was a 
god of smiths, and he is referred to in a Taliesin 
poem as an artificer (Skene, i. 286-7). 

A. The family of Beli.—Beli has four sons— 
lilAdd, Caswallaw'Ti, Llevelys, and Nynngaw— 
and, in the Mab. of Branwen, Caswallawn takes 
possession of the kingdom in Bran’s absence. 
(»eofIrey (iii. 20 ) makes Heli the father of Bud, 
C'assibcllaun, and Nennius, while Beli or Belinus 
is brother and opponent of Brennins (iii. 1 ), though 
another Belinus is general and counsellor of (.’assi- 
bellaun (iv. 3). Here (Caswallawn is confused with 
the historic Cassivellannus, opponent of Giesar, as 
he is in the Triads (Loth, ii. 210 ). l^erhaps Bell 
is the god Belenos of the inscriptions, and all 
(ieoflrey's referenc.es may be to him or to persons 
called by his name. TliV hostility of Caswallnwn 
to the race of Llyr may be hinted at in the hostility 
of Belinus and Brennins. Whether any mythic- 
significance underlies this is doubtful, and it may 
hint rather at the rivalry of hostile tribes or (d 
(iroide] and Brython (Ainvyl, ZCP \. 287). If Beli 
is a form t)f Belenos, he would bo a go(l of healing 
and light—peiliaiis a sun-god—since Belenos is 
equated with Ajiollo, but there is some evidence 
connecting him witli the sea —Biw Jieliy ‘the catfh* 
of Beli,’ are the waves, and Gwirnwt Vcli, ‘ the 
licpior of Beli,’ is brine. In the Triads he is 
beneficent (Loth, ii. 278). Klsewheie he is im¬ 
plored as ‘victorious Beli . . . that W'lll preserve 
the qualities of the honey-isle of Beli ’ (Skene, 
i. 431). 'riiese references do not support Khys’s 
theory that Beli is a ‘ dark ’ god. 

Caswallawn is a ‘war king’ {Triads [Loth, ii. 
283j), and he was proliahly a war-god after whom 
chiefs and kings were csllcd. His personality is 
lost, in lliat of (’assivellaunus —pcrhajis a lead<*r 
bearing his name. Otlier Triads appear to mingle 
the debris of his myths with the pseudo-hi.story of 
the native chief (Loth, ii. 209, 249; Myv. Arch. 
403). 

Llfidd Llaw Ereint is the equivalent of Ir. 
Nuada Argetlam, a primitive *Nodens Ldm-nrgen- 
/iOeV (‘ silver hand ’) having heconie through allif ein- 
t-iou *Lodnis lA/m-argcntios, resulting in JJ 0 d«l 
Llaw Eieinf., while the older form gave a personage 
called Nudd (Bhys, Hh 125 ; J-.oth, i. 265). A clear 
distinction is, however, drawn between Llddd and 
Nudd, e.g. (iwyn son of Nudd is the lover of Kreid- 
dylad, daughler of lilftdd (Loth, i. 269 ; Skene, i. 
‘293). Llhild Jdaw Ereint is probably the Llftdd, 
.son of Beli, whose kingdom in the tale of Lludd 
and Llevelys is subjected to three plague.s : (1) tlie 
Coranians; (2) a shriek on May eve which makes 
all land, aniniaks, and women harreii; (3) the 
mysterious disappearance of a year’.s siijiply of 
food. IJftdd rids hi.s kingdom of the authors of 
these plagues. This and JdOdd’s liherality in 
giving meat and drink may [loint to his earlier 
character as a god of growth (for the tale, see 
Guest, iii. 29511'.; Loth, i. 1731!'.; and cf. Khy.s, 
IIL 606). J^omlon W'as called Caer Liidd beeau.se 
Llhdd rebuilt its walls (Geoflrey, iii. 20 ), ami his 
name is still found in ‘ Lndgate Hill,’ wdierc he 
was buried. Probably the place was a centre of 
his cult. Eo) Nodens* .sec § V. 4 . 

The CoraniaMB are u hoHtile race of warriors in the Triads 
(Loth, ii. 274), but they are obviously Hupcrhuinan. Their 


name may be connected with cor, ‘pygmy.’ The plagues may 
correspond to the hostility of the Fonioriana to the U'liatba DA 
Danatin, since by two of them fertiliLj and plenty are destroyed. 
The Htory may be based on earlier mythe of Ijeu'ga hostile to 
growth and fecundity. The second plague occurs on May-day, 
and HI u Triad the plague of the Coramaus becomes that of 
Mar<.h Malaen on May Ist (Loth, ii. 278) March may oorre- 
Bjtond with the Foniorian More who levied a saoritlcial Lax on 
Sanihaiti. But it is not clear why the plagues ehould be worst 
at the* l>eginning of summer, when the powers of growth are 
commencing their ascendancy. 

More prominent than Nudd is his son Gwyn, 
whose name, like ‘ Eionn,’ means ‘white’ or 
‘fair.’ His light with (iwythur for Kreiddylad 
may point to his being a god of fertility (§ V. 4) ; 
but, if so, he must have become a god of war and 
the chase, since his character in a pmuii of the 
Black Book is that of a great warrior (Skene, i. 
293). He was also a.s.sociated with Annwfn, and 
laicame, in popular lielief, a king of fair\land, like 
the Tuathu 1)6 Danarin. ’I’his is seen in the legend 
of S. (Pollen summoned to tlm court of Gw'yn, king 
of Annwfn on Glastonbury Tor, where he saw a 
wonder land, not unlike that of the Irish Ely.sium, 
wJiich disajipeared when he sjirinkled lioly w'ater 
(Gno.st, iii. 325). The story may recall the hostility 
of Christian missionaries to the cult of Gwyn, and 
this may account for the fact that he is also 
as.soeiated with Annwfn in il-s later sense of ‘ hell,’ 
and limits the souls of the wdeked (Itliys, AL J.55). 
A .sentence in KuUnneh mediates lietween the 
pagan and Christian conceptions of (Hvyn, for in 
hill) ‘ (Jod has placed the force of the demons of 
Aninvfn (hen!= “ litdl ”) to hinder them from de¬ 
stroying the people of this world’ (Loth, i. 253). 
In the Triads, Gwyn is a mighty astrologer, like 
Gw’ydion (]i 4 >th, ii. 297). 

5 . The Cbi.Tidwen cycle.—Save for a reference to 
Taliesin as a bearer of Bran’s bead, fhHiMnbinogion 
does not mention tliis groiij), which is found in the 
IBtb eent. Hanes Tahesin (from materials of far 
older date) ami in the juiuins of the Book of 
Taliesin, 'riiese iioems frequently refer to the 
Don, Llyr, and Pwyll groups. The cxphuiation 
may he that all these were local gods \vitli local 
myth.s, Miat the Cerridwen cycle was more purely 
Brythonic, and that, after the lodac-tion ot the 
Mabinogion, all the groups were mingled in ot-her 
tales, of Avhich the iioetic reh'i'tjiices are the 
reflexion. 

Avagddu, son of Cerridwen (wife of Tegid Voc-1, 
who tlwelt in Lake Tegiil), is so ugly that his 
mtither resolves to boil for him a cauldron of 
insjiiration as a compensation. Gwion liaeh is set 
to stir it, and by accident obtains the gift of 
iiisjuration intended for Avagddu. He flees, juir- 
siied by Cerruhveii, and the flight is told in terms 
of the Marchen formula of the Transformation 
Combat. E^inally, (4wion, as a grain of wh(;at, is 
swallowed by Cerridwen as a hen. She gives birth 
to him and easts him into the sea, where he is 
found by Elphin and called Taliesin (‘ Radiant 
Brow ’). lie oecomes a bard. The story (for which 
see Guest, iii. 356 If.) is thus connected with the 
Kpora<lie Celtic idea of re-birlli (see TRANSMIGRA¬ 
TION). The cauldron, Cerridwen as an inspired 
poe-tiiHH, and Taliesin’s gift of shape-shifting are 
referred to in the poems, and in one of them 
Cerridwen’s hostility to Taliesin and his gift seem 
already to have been stereotyped in the Marchen 
formula so evident in the jirose Hanes Taliesin 
(Skene, i. 532). The Cerridwen saga was probably 
composed in a district lying to the south of the 
estuary of the Dyfi (Anwyl, ZCP i. 293). 

Cerridwen and Tegid, dwelling in Lake Tegul, 
are divinities of the under-water Elysium, and the 
cauldron is the Elysian mystic cauldron, alst 
associated with a water-world in the Mah. ot 
Branwen (Blkst, Abodk OF [Celtic], § 6 (/)). 
Taliesin has p. ‘ chair’ in Caer Sidi (Elysium), and 
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seeks to defend it against Cerridwcn’s cauldron 
(8kene, i. 275). The poems describe Cerridweri as 
a goddess of inspiration and poetry, probably 
worshipped by bards, with her cauldron as the 
source of inspiration. In its more primitive form 
the cauldron is a symbol of a fertility cult, hence 
Cerridwen must have been a goddess of fertility, 
perhaps an Earth-mother, thus equivalent to Ir. 
JBrigit. Or she may have been a corn-goddess, 
since she is described as a goddess of grain in the 
Black Book (Mon. Hist. Brit. 1848, i. 498, ii. 5). 
If the tradition which associates the pig with her 
is genuine, the animal would then be an earlier 
fonn of the corn-spirit, connected at a later time 
with the corn-goddess (cf. Demeter and the pig; 
Thomas, RHR xxxviii. 339). (iwion’s obtaining 
inspiration may bo a form of the myth of the theft 
of culture from the gods’ land, though, since the 
story describes Taliesin’s birth from Cerridwen, 
other myths may have regarded him as her son, as 
Ogma was the son of Brigit. Taliesin is probably 
a god of j)oetic inspiration, confused with the 6th 
cent, poet Taliesin, who appears to have claimed 
identity with the god whose name he bore. His 
chair was in Caer Sidi, with him was ‘ the inspira¬ 
tion of iluent and urgent song,’ and he speaks of 
his presence with the gods. Identifying himself 
wil,h the god, he (or tlie poets who write in his 
name) describes his creation, his enchantment by 
the gods, and his numerous transformations or re¬ 
births (Skene, i. 263, 274 f., 276 fi'., 278, 282, 286 f., 
309, 532). He also speaks of his preseiuie with 
Arthur when the cauldron was stolen from Annwfn. 
The Taliesin myth may combine the mythologies 
of two separate gods, or, more probably, two 
as})ect8 of this god—as a culture-hero bringing 
inspiration from the gods’ land, and as a son of the 
cultnre-godcle.sH. 'rhe story may point to the 
usurping of tlie, place of a culture-goddess by a 
god ; hence some myths would tell ol her hostility 
to him, otlmrs how he was her .son. The lianas 
Taliesin would be a lat>or commingling of such 
myths, confu.sing the god with the poet. 

For RhyM'H ccjiiation of Olwion and Talieflin with Ir. Finn and 
OiHtn, SCO llLhb\. Fionn, however, is not re-born as Oisin, but 
as Moiijran {Ij(T 

Tegid is not mentioned further. Creirwy, the 
daught(;r of the pair, is one who fascinates hei 
lovcns (Myv. Arch. 339); she may have been a 
goddciss of love. Avagfddu is ol)S(nireiy referred to 
in the Taliesin poems (Skene, i. 296, 297, 525) ; his 
biother Morvran (‘sea-crow’) is ‘an obstructor of 
slaughter ’ in a Triads and at the battle of Camlaii 
is thought tt) he a demon (Skene, ii. 459 ; Loth, i. 
209). He may have been a war-god—his name 
‘ sea-crow ’ suggesting a similarity with the Irish 
war-goddesses uho ajipeared as birds. 

6 . The Arthur group.—The attempt to find in 
the personages of Arthurian romance as a whole 
the old gods of tlie Brythons seems futile, while 
the attempt to lind sun and dawn myths, etc., in 
the romantic incidents of the cycle belongs to tliat 
mytliological interpretation of saga and Marchen 
wliich is now discredited. In any case, it could 
throw little light on Celtic religion. On the other 
hand, some of its personages probably belong 
to old Divine groups, since tliey are already 
present in purely Welsh tales like Kulhwrh and 
in early Welsh poems which are unconnected with 
the cycle, or in Geollrey of Monmouth. Perhaps 
a local Brythonic Arthur saga might be postulated 
in which a local Brythonic god or hero called 
Arthur was ultimately fused with the historic 5th to 
6 th cent. Arthur, while from it or from Geoffrey’s 
handling of it sprang the great romantic cycle. 
Nennius knows Arthur as a war-chief, but the 
reference to his hunting the Poreus Troit (the 
Txorch Trun/th of Kulhwch) suggests the mythic 


Arthur. Geoffrey may have mrtly rationalized 
the local saga here postulated. The main incidents 
given by him—Arthur’s birth due to shapc-.shifting 
on the part of Uther, his unfaithful wile Ciuanliu- 
inera (Guinevere), and liis final disaf>pcarance to 
Avallon (Elysium)—belong to a primitive set of 
incidents told of other Celtic heroes (Mutt, Bran, 
ii. 22 ir.). Tliey were made the mythic framework 
surrounding the personality of Arthur as a local 
Brythonic god or hero. Pfence aio.se the Arthur- 
saga, blending the historic Arthur with the ^od— 
a saga probably widely known before the rise of 
the romantic cycle, since Arthur is already a 
prominent figure in early Welsh literature. I’his 
Arthur of the saga drew to himself many Io(;al 
gods and heroes, who figure as his warriors in 
Kulhwch. On the other band, be is unknown to 
the Mahinoyion ; but, as its legi'iids belong to the 
regions of Gwynedd and Dyicd, where Goidelic 
inflneiices prevailed, this may ])oiiit to the ex¬ 
clusion of the more purely Brythonic saga from 
those districts. 

Taking the character of Arthur as a whole, 
liefore his being blended with the historic Arthur, 
he appears as the ideal hero of a local Brythonic 
tribe or tribes, as Ciicliulainii or h'ioim was to the 
Goidels. lie may have been worslii]>))C(l as a hero, 
or have been an earlier god moic and more en¬ 
visaged as a hero, llhys (Ah 39 11.) regards the 
early form of his name as Artur, ‘ jdouglmian,’ but 
possibly with a wider signiiicance, and eijuivalent 
to that of the (iaiilish Artaiu.-), equated with 
Mercury (for a derivation from nrto-s, ‘ bear,’ sec 
MacBain, (Jncl. Diet. p. 357). liciu’c lie may have 
been a god of agriculliire, who hecanie, like other 
such gods, a war-god or hero. But he was cer¬ 
tainly regarded also as a culture-hero, since he 
stole the magic cauldron from the gods’ land and 
tri<‘d to olitain the swine of March (Skene, i. 264 ; 
Loth, ii. 247)—pi ohiihly the late form of a myth 
telling how Arthur, like Gvvydion, tried to obtain 
swine from the Divaio land. He is also a hard 
(Loth, ii. 216). 'I’o tliis ideal hero’s sl-ory would 
lie fitted the lorniuhcof the Hupernaturjil birth and 
final di.sapi>eararu:c to Elysium (lati'i* localized at 
(ji]a.st oil bury), Avhoiice it was believed he would one 
day re-appeai. »S<‘e, further, art. Ain’HUK. 

'I'lie Merlin of tin* romances, famed there for 
magic ami sliapi'-shifting, for his love tor the Lady 
of tlie Lake, and his inifirisonnieiit by hm* in a tree, 
a sepulchre, or a tower without walls, already 
apjicars in (xcoffrey as the child of a mortal ami a 
supernatural f.athcr, selected as the victim for the* 
touridation sacrihee of Vortige.rii's tower. Be con¬ 
futes the Tmtqi, (Druids), slio\vs wdiy the towei 
cannot ho built, and utters prophecies. To liiin 
is attributed the lemoval of the Giniit’s Dance 
(Stonehenge) from Ireland—an {etiological nivth 
accounting for the origin of Stonehenge. Kina^ly, 
he figures as the shapo-sliifter to wdiom is due 
Artliur’s birth ((4coff. vi. 17-19, vii., viii. I, 
10-12, 19). Thus he appears as a mighty magi¬ 
cian, and iirobahly had a pl.'icc in tlie eaily 
Arthur saga, as he is later piomincnt in the 
romances. llhys regards him as a (’cltic Zeus or 
the sun, becjiusr late legends tcdl of hi^ disappear¬ 
ance in a glass house into the seji. Tlu' glass Iiouse 
is the expanse of light tr.ivcdling witli the sun 
(Merlin), while tlie l^ady of tlie Lake who comes 
to him daily is a dawn-goddess. Stoiielienge was 
probably a temple of the Celtic Zeus ‘ whose late 
legendary sell we have in Merlin’ (IIL 1.54, 158, 
194). Such late legends can hardly he regarded as 
affording sale basis for such views, and their 
mythological interpretation is more than doubtful. 
The sun is never the prisoner of the dawn, as 
Merlin is of the Lady of the Lake. Merlin is 
ratlier regarded as the ideal magician, perhaps 
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once a god worshipped W magicians or Druids, 
like the Irish divinity of Druidism. Farther than 
this his leg<jnd does not carry us, and, as all gods 
were later regarded more or less as magic-workers, 
this interpretation must he regarded as merely 
tentative. 

Mahon, sou of Modron, is associated with Arthur 
Kulh'wch and the Dream of liJionahwy. His 
name mean youth,’ and he is nrohaolv the 
Mapono.s equated with Apollo as a god of liealth in 
Komano-Hritish and Gaulish inscriptions (Holder, 
ii. :{14). His mother’s name, Modron, is a local 
joim of Matrona; hence she was yierhaps a river- 
goddesb or one of the Matres^ goddes.ses of fertility. 
In the Truids^ Mahon is one of the three eminent 
prisoners of Prydein. 'Fo obtain his helj) in hunt¬ 
ing the magic boar his prison must be found, and 
this is (lone by animals, in accordance with a 
Marche.n formula, while the words sjioken by them 
show the long duration of his imjirisonment— 
perhaps a hint of his immortality (I^oth, i. 26011'., 
280, ii. 215, 244). Jbit he was also regarded as a 
mortal, buried at Nani lie, in Caernarvon, which, 
like Gloucester, bin; pla( (‘ of Ins prison, may have 
Uien a site of liLs widely extended cult. 

Kei, Mdio appears in Kulhwrh and the romances, 
is probably an old god. In early Wel.sh poc'try his 
prowess in fight is sjiecially signalized—‘ when he 
went to battle he fought against a hundred’ (Skene, 
ii. 51). Hence he may have been a war-god, and 
the de.scription of his nature in Kulhwch (‘ His 
hreatli laslxid 9 days and 9 nights under water. 
He could remain for the same period witliout 
sleep. No physician could heal a wound inflicted 
by liis sword. When he pleased lie could make 
himself as tall as the tallest tree in the wood. 
And when it rained hardest, whatever he carried 
remained dry alaive and below his hand to the 
distance of a handlireadth, so great was his natural 
heat. When it was coldest, he was as gloiving 
fuel to his companions’ [Loth, i. 225]) may lie a 
description of hi.s ‘battle-fury’ corresjionding t/o 
that of Ciichulainn. Filton (p. 279), however, 
regards it as proof that he was a god of fire. 

Ii) KtUhivch ftntl in u late popin (Mi/v. Arch. i. 175)ho is hostile 
to Arttiur, and, in the latter, (iwciiliwyfar (whose ravisher he may 
have iieen) asserts liis Hiiperuinty to Arthur. Perhaps this is 
evidence of Kei’s ha\ iiijr ii(*(*n a yod of tribes hostile to those of 
which Artiiur was the hi ro. 

7. Hu Gadarn, ibe subject of ridiculous Neo- 
])ruidii! .speculal.ions (Davios, Myth, and Ititn.s of 
the Druids, London, 1809), is referred to in the 
Triad.'i as the leader of the Cymry in their wander¬ 
ings, the teacher of ploughing, and the inventor of 
music and song as the repository of ancient tradi¬ 
tions. He divided the (’yniry into clans, and drew 
the avanr from Ijlynn Lbonn (the bursting of 
which bad caused a deluge) by meaiiH of his oxen, 
identified with men transformed for their sins 
(J.otb, ii. 271, ‘289, 290-291, ‘29S-299; Guest, ii. 
349 11'.). The Triads about him are of late date, 
but they may point to him as a culture-god ol 
certain tribes. 

8. British gods of the monuments.—Some of 
the.se may be identified with the jiersonages just 
considered—Nodeiis with Llfldd or Nudd, Belenos 
with Helior Helinus, Maponos with Mabon, Taraiios 
(known only on Continental inscriptions) with the 
’Faran mentioned in Kulhwch (Lotii, i. 270). Many 
others, some of them referred to in classical 
u'litings, have no place in the literature. Thus 
Aiidrasta is described by Dio Cassius (Ixii. 6) as a 
goddess of victory supjilicated by Boudicca. Sul 
is equated with Minerva at Bath, and is a go(ldc.ss 
of warm springs (Soliims, xxii. 10). Others are 
Epona, the horse-goddess, whose cult wa.s wide¬ 
spread ()n the Continent; Brigantia, perhaps the 
Irish Brigit; Belisama, the name of the Mersey in 
Ptolemy (ii. 3. 2), but known as a goddess in 


Gaulish inscriptions. Many inscriptions also refer 
to the Matres. Several gods are equated with 
Mars, and were probably local or tribal war-gods— 
Camulos, known also on the Continent and pel’ 
haj>8 to be equated with Cunial, father of Fionn; 
Belatucadros, ‘ coineW in slaughter ’; Cocidius, 
Corotiacus, Barrez, Tutatis, ami Totatis (perhaps 
the Teutates of Lucan’s Fharsal. i. 444, from *teutat 
* trilwj ’ or ‘ people ’). Others are equated with 
Apollo in his character as a god of healing— 
Anextiomarus (known also at Lc Mans), Grannoi 
(in an inscription at Musselburgh, but found in 
many Continental inscriptions), Arvalus (also 
equated with Saturn), Mogons, etc. (for these see 
Holder, s.v.). Mo.st of these, and many others 
occurring in isolated inscrijitions, were jirobably 
local gods, though some, as is seen by their occur¬ 
rence on the Continent, had a wider popularity. 
In the case of 1-he lat.ter, however, some of the 
inscriptions may he due to Gaulish soldiers quar¬ 
tered in IJritain. 

9. British divinities and the Tuatha D6 Danann. 
—I)An may be eipiated with Danii, Govaimon with 
Goilmiii, Blow willi Lug, Llyr with Ler, Mana- 
wyddan with Manannan, Bran with Bron, brother 
0/ Manannan {KCcl xvi. 143), LlOild or Nudd with 
Nuada (Nodens). But there is a further general 
resemblance of the groups to the Tuatha 1)6 
Danann. They are eubemerized as kings, queens, 
heroes, and heroines, etc., whib*, in GeollVey ami 
the Chronicles a definite pc.riod is given to their 
reigns or lives, or, again, they re-anpear as saints. 
They are subject to death, and their tombs are 
referred to. Some are regarded as fairies, others 
as magicians. Thus they exactly resemble the 
Irish gods as they a]»iiear in the texts, though (*he 
degradation of Uieir personalities and of their 
myths is more comjdete in Wales, and the litera¬ 
ture which treats of them is h;ss copious. There is 
also a general likeness in the functions of the two 
series. They arti associated with growth and 
fertility, witii departments of Nature, with war, 
and with the arts of culture ; and some of them are 
gods of local Other-worlds. In Wales, too. as in 
Gaul and Ireland, certain goddesses seem to have a 
iromincrit ami indejieudent position—perhajis a 
lint of their pre-eminence over gods, which is here 
regarded as cnaraeteristic of earlier Celtic religion, 
lint it is doubtful whether these divinities, under 
the name.s by which we know tliem, had more 
than a local iame, though jiarallel divinities Avith 
similar functions undoubtedly belonged to other 
localities. 

Certain Mabinogwn iucidentB, especially those of Brauwen, 
have Irish j>araIJ(»lB. The cauldron of re|fenertttion restorinjf 
warriors to lite is like the cauKIrnn of Elysium und the incident 
of Dianeecht rcHtorinp the Tual.ha IX; llariann in his well The 
description of Bran as he ajiproaches Ireland is like that of 
MacUeeht in ‘l>a Derma’s Host,cl.’ 'The red-hot iron house in 
winch the owners of the cauldron were to be destroved has a 
}iaral]t’l in an incident of the Masce Iliad. But proliablv theSo 
are MiiporfleiDl horrowinifs.due t,o intercourse between Walesand 
Ireland, and have not the saiiio importance as the fundamental 
likenesses m name of certain of the diviiiities. 

10. The incidtiiits of the Mabinogion have ou 
entirely local character, as Anwyl has shown {ZCJ' 
i. 277, ii. 124, iii. 122). and are mainly associated 
with Dyfed ami Gwent, Anglesey, and Gwynedd, 
of which Pryderi, Branwen, and Guydion arc 
respectively the heroic characters. These are the 
districts where a strong Goidelic element jirevailed, 
whether these Goidels were original inhabitants 
(Bj). .lones of St. David’s, Vestiges of the Gael in 
Gwynedd, London, 1851 ; Khys, Trans, of Soc. of 
Cymmrodor, 1894-1895, p. 21), or invaders from 
Ireland (Skene, i. 45 ; Meyer, Trans, Soc. Gym. 
1895-1896, j). 55 ff.), or perhaps both. But they 
had been conquered by Brythons, and had become 
Brythonic in speech from the 6th cent, onwards. 
On account of this Goidelic element, it has been 
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claimed that the personages of the Mabinogion are 
Goidelic. But only a few arc parallel in name with 
Irish divinities, and the tiarailel incidents are, on 
the whole, suptulicial. Ilenoe any theory w'hich 
would ac(;ount for the likenesses must account for 
the greater dilleiences, and nmst explain why, if 
the Mabinoqiuri is due to Irish Goidels, there should 
have luieti few or no borrowings from the popular 
Ossianic or Ciieliulainn sagas (for these see Loth, 

i. 202 ; Skene, i. 254), and why at a time when 
Brythonie elements were uppermost such care 
should have been taken to preserve Goidelic myths. 
If the tales emanated from native Welsh Goidels, 
the explanation might be that they, the kindred of 
tlie Insli Goidels, must have had a certain com¬ 
munity with them in Divine names and myths, 
wliile otln>rs of tlieir gods, more local in character, 
would diller in name. Over the whole Celtic area 
we find many local gods, and a few whose names 
are syircad everywliere. Or, if the tales are 
Ibythonic, (he likenesses might result from an 
early community in cult and myth among the 
common ancestors of Ooidels and Brytbons (cf. 
Loth, i. 2b; T. B. John, The Mabinogion, London, 
HH)1, j), ID). But, as the tales are comparatively 
late, comjtoscd when Brytbons had overrun these 
Coidchc <list.nc(s, moie })robably they contain a 
mingling of Coidelic (Irish or native Welsh) and 
lirythonic materials, though part may come from 
the common Celtic heritage. Llyr, Manawydilan, 

(iovannon, etc., w'ould be more or less local (ioi<lelic 
gods; others may have been local Brythonie 
divinities classed with these as members of the 
diH’cient Divine groups. Tins would explain the 
absence of divinities and heroes of otlier local 
Brythonie groups from the M(tbinuqion,e.^. Arthur. 
But, with their growing imiiortance, the latter 
attracted to themse-lves the personages of the 
Mabinoghon and other tales. These are associated 
with Arthur in Knlhwrh, and the Don group 
mingles with that of Taliesin in the Taliesin poems 
(Aiiw’yl, ZCT ii. 127). Hence Welsh literature, as 
lar as* it concerns the old religion, may be regauled 
as including both local (.loidelic and Brythonie 
divinities, of whom the moie }>uiely Brythonie are 
Arthur, Gw’5ui, Taliesin, etc. 

The follovving table gives divinities with similar 
names in Ireland, Biitain, and Gaul. Italics de¬ 
note iiisc.riptional names. 


lUBLANl>. 

BniTAm. 

Qauii. 

Nuada. 

Nudd Had (i-). 
Nodens. 

l.ludd Llaw Ereint. 


Man an nan. 

Maiiawyddaii. 


Jjpr. 

LI 3 r. 



Llew or IJeu (?). 

Ijiipua. 

Mider. 


Mi’droa. 

Oj'ina. 


DgUUOB. 

Goihniu. 

Oovannon. 


Bron. 

Hr;/ M 

Erenruie(7X 

Jll'll'IlOg. 


Bi'h, Belenog. 

Net. 


Baton. 

Danu. 

Dfln. 


Ann. 

Anna (7). 

Anontrfdi, ‘ cl 
of Ann.’ 

Buanaiin. 


*Buanu. 

Brunt. 

Brii/antia. 

liriiimdo. 

Ciiinhai. 

Camiilos. 

CaimUoa. 

Badl). 


liodua. 

Nemou. 

Semeioiia. 


Mal»f)ii, Maj'onos. 

Maponoa. 


Jielmtinu 

Uelimrna. 


Efnnia. 

'J'litatis, Totatis. 

Kpona. 


Ten ta tea. 


Taran. 

Taranis. 


.1 iiejrtwmanis. 

AnexWnnarm. 


Grannon. 

Grannos. 


JUmfims. 

Mogounoa. 


Silva tiua. 

Silvanua. 


Mutrc.'i. 

Matraa. 


VII. Antbropomorphism.—i, The g^ods.-- 
Divine images, as well as myths, show that Celtic 
gods had human forms and passions. They fight 
with each other, and pursue amours—often with 


mortals, hence mortals or semi-Divine heroes trace 
de.scent from them. Many names com}>oun(l(‘d of 
a Divine name and -genos, ‘ born of,' or -gnatos, 
‘sou ei,' c.g. Boduogenos, Camulognata, show that 
those w ho lust hole them were regaided as children 
ol divinities. St. Augustine (f/c Civ. l>ei, xv. 23) 
and Isidore of Seville {Orat. viii. 2, J03) speak 
of Gaulish dusii, im]mre demons who troubled 
women. These were ]tiobably lesser divinities or 
spirit-s, hut the passages show* the current belief in 
Divme-buman unions, b'airics, in Brittany called 
duz, may be a reminiscence of these. 'I’lieie are, 
liow'ever, fewer obscene myths in Irish texts than 
elsewhere. Invisibility ami shiipe-sbifting, ascribed 
to the gods, were powers claimeil by or attributed 
to Druids, etc., and arc thus reflected back upon 
the gods from the human s])liere. Their true 
divinity is found in their control over the universe 
and the destinies of men. In a word, they arc 
worshipful hemgs, to be piopitmtcd by sacrifice 
and prayer, in return for wliicli they fullil men’s 
wishes, grant fruitful ness, juospenty, and victory, 
or inter!ere at critical inonumts to save their 
favourites. On the other liaml, they sometimes 
seek the lielp of mort als, or ask their love, or inviU^ 
tliem to Kly’sium. Their su])erioiity is als(» seen in 
their gigantic stature and their imimu tal nature, 
though the latter may have been less inherent than 
obtained irom foods and drinks of immortality. 
The Feiun Caoilte (iontrasts Inmse-lf w ith a goddess 
—‘ She is of the Tuat/ha I >6 Daminn w'ho are un¬ 
fading and whose duration is i)eiennial. 1 am of 
the sons of Milesius that are perishable and fade 
away ’ (O’Grady, ii. 2b3), 

2. Hero-worship.- ’I hi* C’eltic belief iii the king 
os a divinity may have arisen from the belief in the 
priest-king as representative of tlie vegetation- 
spirit. Examples of the foinier arc found in the 
Divine names given to kings VI11.), in the title 
dia talniaide, ‘tcriestmil g<Kl,’ given to the, mythic 
king Oonehobar {L U U)l/>) ; in the fact that Maricc, 
chief of the Boii, who caused the Gaulish levolt in 
A.IJ, CD, calleil himself a god, and, though thrown 
to the beasts, was revcicd by the people ('ra,c. JHvst. 

ii. (>1); and in the ready acce])l.ance of the divinity 
(►f the llmnan cmianors by the Gauls, showing that 
such a <’,ult exi.stiMl among tliemsclves. Wlmtber 
Artlmi, (hicbulainii, Fionn, etc., who, wdiatcver 
else tlu-y may iiave been, w'erc idealized heroes of 
the (adts, ever bad a lonnal cult in their heroic 
capacity is uncertain, though j)iobably divinity 
was ascribed to them (sec Fkinn Cycle, § 6 (c)), 
Cucliulainn may have bec.ii a war-god, since he is 
associated with war-goddesses, and is himself a 
great warrior, wdiile he has some of the traits of a 
cnltiiTc-god—bringing a canid ion and cows from 
the goils’ land, claiming superior knowledge of 
Dniidisin, bardic scucnce, law, and wisdom, and 

iii. structing a king in the art of government (Bi-Esi', 
Abode oe [Celtic] § 6 (/); JiCtl xi. 44211 ; JT i. 
213). D’Arbois see.s in Ciiclinlainn and Conall 
Ceruach equivalents of the Dioscuri, and claims 
tlijit they are the Smertullos and (’crnnnnos of 
a Paris monument [Les Ccltes, ch. 7). He also 
see.s in Cucliulainn the Ksus of another monument 
(ib. p. 63), wiiilc the figures on tlic.se monumenlB 
repre.sent incidents of the Tdin Jib Cuainge, wiiich 
was perhaps known in Gaul. Was Cucliulainn an 
anthnniomorphic form of the Brown Bull of the 
Tain ? His life is hound up with that of its calf 
(77’ ii. 241); his ‘distortion’ may reflect the fury 
of the bull in light. In some folk-versions of the 
TAin, the hull is his property, and the giant sent 
by Medb to steal it seizes one horn, while the hero 
seizes the other, and it is rent in twain {Celt. Mag. 
xiii, 327, 514). H we could be certain that this 
represents the earlier form of the Tdin, it might 
have originated as a tale explaining actual ritual, 
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in winch a bull was Uie incarnation of a voj^otation- 
snirit, slain and c,a.1cn by ins worshipjiers. Later, 
this ritual may have been <*lian;ic<l to tlio sacrilice 
of a l)ull to a who was really its anthropo¬ 
morphic form, and legend w'ould then tell how he 
had slain a hull, which Avas his favourite sacrificial 
animal, ( uc.hnlainn may have been such a bull- 
god, or Ihc mylh of a bull-god may have been 
transfer] c(l to him, and out of tbi.s the primitive 
form of the Tdtn might arise. Such changes in 
cult or in the nnture of a god from beast to human 
form, with Ihe animal as his symbol or otherwise 
aasociatcd with him (sometimes slain by him), are 
not uncoinnion. The slaying of an animal incarna¬ 
tion of a vegetation-spirit was know’n to the Celts, 
and it may have given an impulse to animal cults, 
Esus (Ciichulaiim ?) seems to liave been a god of 
vegetation. (For the Tdin, see Windisch, 'J'din; 
and CucHUliAlNV CycLK.) 

As to F'ionn, his father Cumhal may he (himulos, 
a war-god identified with Mars in (thuI and liiitain, 
while I^’ionn’s surname mac (himall would then 
resemble (’amulogenus, ‘ son of Camulos,’ the name 
of a (Gaulish chief (Cmsar, vii. 62). For Arthur, 
Brythonic hero or god, .see § VI. 6. 

VMI. 77/Jj/r/NJi’ KIA’G AND THE PIUENT- 
KING (\‘ltic kings a]>pear to have been regarded 
%s repicsmitjitives or incarnations of gods, and this 
may explain the easy change of gods to kings by 
the annaiiaLs. Kings often Ixire the name of a 

f od, w'hicli later became a kingly title. Several 
risli (mythic) kings are called Niiada, and are 
hardly discriminated from the god (77' iii. 290, 326, 
366-68). In one text nuadnt is glossed in rlg^ ‘of 
the king,’ as if the name had come to l»e a title 
(Fled Ih'irrend, Irish Texts Soc. ii. 88, 177). 
Welsh kings are also called Nudd (Skene, ii. 455). 
Brennos who stormed I)el])hi, and the mythic 
Brennos who sacked liome, may have been called 
after the god Bran (of. the instances of Conchohai 
and Maricc, § VII.). The result of the observance 
or non-observance of tlic qeasa^ or tabus binding 
on Irish kings, throws light on the nature of the 
ods they represented. Observance w'as follow'ed 
y good seasons, fertility, abundance of cattle and 
fish, and prosiienty ; non-observance by the reverse. 
Later, perhaps through Christian inlluence, these 
were said to result from a king’s ])ersoiuil goodness. 
But the older conception shows that the kings 
represented gods ef grow'th like Nn.'ida. Hence, 
being Divine incarnations, they could not do all 
th.'it other men did. Was the king in primitive 
times slain tliat, by never growing old, lii.s vigour 
might he h.inded on unimpaired to his successor, 
as in the case of Divine kings elsewdiere? This is 
not impoBsi hh;, hut the custmn would he transmuted 
into that of fhe king remaining a king as long as 
he could hold his own against all comers ; or, more 
generally, a slave or cnmitial would be chosen as 
mock-king and Divine incarnation, and then slain. 
The May-kings of later survivals would be the 
successors of such mock-kings, themselves the 
succedanea of actual Divine kings. Certain Irish 
bile, or sacred trees, were as.sociated with kings 
whose hccjitre W’as the s^unholic branch of such 
trees wdl.h which the king’s life was wrapped up. 
It was great sacrilege to cut down these trees (see 
§ X, i). They were, like the kings, representatives 
or dwelling-places of a god (earlier a spirit) of 
vegetation. Other trees, perhaps the sucr^danca 
of the bile, as the mock-king was of the Divine 
king, wt*re cut down and burned in the Beltane 
iire.s, in which the human representative may al.so 
have perished (see Festivals [Celtic]). Before 
cutting them down, it may liave l>een necessary to 
pluck a branch or something growing on them, e.tj. 
mistletoe. Hcnee IMiny’s notice of the mistletoe 
rite may be lonnected with this annual cu.siom. 


The mistletoe or branch was the soul of the tree 
and contained the life of the Divine representative. 
It must he plucked before the tree could he cut 
down or the victim slain. This is hyjiothetical, 
hut JMiny’s account is incomplete—tlie clalxirate 
ritual must have had some other purpose than that 
of the inagico-medical use of the mistletoe which 
he describes, or else he is referring to an attenuated 
custom. Human sacrifice had been prohibited, 
and the oxen slain may have been substitutes for 
the man-god of earlier days. In later romantic 
tales a knight carries a hough and challenges all 
comers, or a giant or knight defends a tree from 
which another seeks to pluck fruit or a hough 
(Weston, Jjugend of Sir Gaivain, 1897, pi>. 22, 86 ; 
Trans. Oss. Soc. iii. 113 ff.). These suggest the old 
belief in tree and king as representatives of a god 
of vegetation, and of a ritual like that associated 
with the priest of Ncmi (see Frazer, history of the 
Kivgslup, 1905, and Cook, ‘The European Sky- 
God,’ FL xvii.). 

Celtic kings may also have been prie.st-kings. 
The Galatian Celts had 12 rulers {‘tetrarchs’) of 
provinces w'ho, w’ith 300 men, formed the council 
of the nation, which met at a jilace called Dru- 
nemeton. 'J'his meeting resemtdes that of the 
Druids in a consecrated ])lace ((.msar, vi. 13), wdiile 
its re})reseiitative character and the fact that Dru- 
nemeton was a consecrated place (neincton) and 
that the syllable Dm- is again fouml in Druid, 
may point to the fact that these ‘tetrarchs’ had 
also a priestly character. The wife of one was a 
iricstess; another tetrandi, Dciotarus (‘divine 
mil’), was skilled in augury (Flutarch, Virt. Mul. 
20 ; Cicero, de Div. i. 16, ii. 36), while certain 
Gauls w'ere chosen as the priest-kings of Pessinus 
in the 2nd cent. B.C., jiossibly because such an 
office W'as not unknown to them (dullian, p. 100). 
The mythic king Arnhicatus and his nephews, 
Bellovesus and Segovesus, founders of colonies, 
seem to have consulted the gods with priestly help, 
and the British ijneen Boudicea liad priestly 
functions (Jdvy, v. 34; Dio Cass. Ixii. 6). There 
may be a reininisceiice of the jiriest- or magician- 
king period in the fact, that in Welsh story kings, 
or gotls enhenicrized as kings, are the greatest 
magicians (Loth, i. 92, 117 6., ii. 229), juntas fhe 
Irish Manannan is in legend king of Man and a 
great magician. It is significant of an archaic 
.state of things that some of these teach their art 
to a sisl er’s son. The diflerentiatioii between the 
ofIice.s of priest and king may not have been 
simultaneous over the Celtic area, and perhaps was 
never complete. Where it did take place, certain 
of the Druids vvouhl occupy the place of the priest- 
king as representative of a god. The references in 
Irish texts to the king’s influence on fertility may 
he reminiscent of the earlier period, unless kings 
asserted this right as against the Druids. Yet the 
Druids claimed jiowers over nature and growth, 
and were regarded as superior to kings (Dio Chrys. 
Oral. 49; LL 93), w’hile the name hffj.vodiovs, coupled 
wif.h that of ‘Druids’ by Greek w’riters (in Diog. 
Laert. I. protmi. i.), may imply some notion of 
divinity, and that they had taken the place of the 
earlier priest-kings (see Druids, § 6 ). Again, since 
to women belong the early jirocesses of agriculture, 
a female sjiirit or goildess of vegetation w ould have 
a female representative. But, when the gods 
sujicrseded goddesses or the latter became their 
eon.sorts, the priest-king would take the place of 
the female repiesentative, who, however, may 
liave remained as the bride in the rite of the sacred 
marriage. But conservatism would retain sporadi¬ 
cally female cults of a goddess of vegetation, and 
these would account for such rites as those of the 
Namnite women, one of whom was yeaily slain ; 
for the presence of the May-queen alone in certain 
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folk-survivals; and for many Celtic female cults 
from which men were excluded (see FESTIVALS 
[Celtic]). 

IX. Worship of the dam D.—Celtic burial 
customs suj^gest a cult of the dead {§ XVI.). The 
heads of tlie slain were offered to the ‘strong 
shades,’and bards sangtlieir praises (Sil. Ital. v. 
652; Lucan, i. 447). Where mythic heroes were 
honoured as eiionyiiious tribal ancestors watching 
ov er the tri))e, a cult of ancestors may be 8usj)ected. 
The tombs of dead kings, on whom tribal prosperity 
depended, were sacred places (Amm. Marc. xv. 10. 
7; Joyce, SH i. 46; cf. § V. 3). Archseological 
reHcarchcH, as well as folk-snrviv'als, sliow that the 
family cult of the dead centred in tlic hearth—the 
Celtic brownie of the hearth being in some aspects 
a successor of the ancestral ghost (Hulliot, Fouilles 
du niovt lieuvray, Autun, 1890, i. 76, 396 ; l)och6- 
lette, HA xxxii. [1898] 63, 24.5; Le TJraz*, ii. 67; 
see Kaiky). Other survivals point to a more 
extended cult of the dead (Wild<*, Anr.. Legendft^ 
1887, p. 118 ; Curtin, Tales of iliv Fairies and the 
Ghost World, 1895, p. 64 ; Le liraz'-*, i. 229, ii. 47 ; 
FL IV. 357). A yearly cult of the dead took jilace 
on Samhain eve, Slst Oct., traces of which remain 
in popular belief and custom ; while in Ireland, on 
the anniversary of the burial of chiefs or kings, 
feasts were held—the festival of Lughnasadh is 
sometimes said to have been founded thus. See 
also Festivals (Celtic) ; Ancestor - worship 
(Celtic). 

X . Fatuhe-worshtp, anjmal-cults, totem- 
ISM ,— I. Most Celtic divinities wcr? evolved from 
the vaiiou.s parts of Nature personified or from 
Nature-spirits, but the cult of the latter still went 
on in that primitive fashion which is found as a 
lower stratum in all religions. Evidence of it 
exists in folk-survivals, in ecclesiastical denuncia¬ 
tions of these, in scattered notices in Irish texts, 
and in a few inscriptions. The sea, rivers, wells, 
mountains, trees, sun, moon, stars, and winds, or 
the spirits txf these, were worshipped, invoked in 
magic runes, or called to witness oaths {LL 136; 
KCel vi. I6s, xxii. 400 ; I)’Ach6ry, Spicil., Paris, 
1661, v. 21611’.). Ilepartmcntal spirits of Nature 
survived in later times as fairies or demons, and 
elements of the cult may l»e traced, e.g., in the 
Sabbat. 

(rt) Manannan, the sea-god, was first the sea 
itselif, and an animistic view of the sea prevailed. 
Its moaning told of its sympathy with the dying or 
dead, its roaring was prophetic of certain events, 
and both could be interpreted by poets, hence the 
shore was ‘a place of revelation of knowletlge’ 
{liCel xxvi. 9 ; Khys, IIL 387 ; Joyce, PiV i. 195). 
This view of the sea led the Continental Celts to 
beat back the high tides with weapons (Aelian, 
xii. 23; Aristotle, Ethics, iii. 7, Eudem, Ethics, 
iii. 1). 

(6) Gods (Danuvius, Bormanus, etc.) and god¬ 
desses (Devona, Serona, Bormana, etc.) of nvers 
and fountains were worshipped. At first, as river- 
names derived from *deiva, ‘divine,’ *mdtfr, 
‘mother,’ show, rivers themselves were regarded 
as Ilivine or as fertile mothers; later, divinities 
were associated with them, and some Celtic proper 
names show that descent from a river or river-god 
was believed in. Springs n,nd wells were also 
Divine, and gave gifts of fertility and healing, and 
no asjject of the earlier cult has survived so 
markedly as this—the well, however, being now 
put under the prote<;tion of a saint. Some Celtic 
myths show the danger of women’s intrusion on 
wells (Khys, CFJ, i. .392), hut more often they are 
ardians of wells (Skene, ii. 69 ; O’Grady, i. 233; 
Braz“, i. p. xxxix), and this survives in the 
custom of a woman being sometimes charged with 
the care of a holy well. Costly otierings were 


thrown into lakes or rivers (Strabo, rv. i. 13); shrines 
were built on river banks, and ex-rotos have l)een 
found in large number.^ near tnem (Keinach, BF 
355). Human sacrifices may have been made to 
rivers, as various traditions suggest. Animals 
were regarded as water-divinities ; thewater-hor.se 
and bull may be reminiscences of these, while 
Epona, the horse-goddess, was associated with 
rivers. Fish tenanting certain rivers or wells were 
sacrosanct. In cases oi healing at sacred wells the 
ritual is still invariable, wherever found, and has 
j)robably changed little since pagan times. The 
waters of wells also gave fertility, and oracles were 
draw'n fiom them or from the animals living in 
them. 

(c) Tree-worship is associated wdth the cult of the 
oak, W’hich formed the (kdtic image of Zeus (Max. 
Tyr. Diss. viii. 8), and had a saiuosanet character 
(I’liny, HE xvi. 44). It may have been regarded 
as embodying the spirit of vegetation, and as such 
was cut <lown and burned in the, annual Mid¬ 
summer fires which magically aided the sun (see 
Festivals [Celtic]), lienee it would easily be 
associated wdth a sun- or sky-god—the Celtic Zeus. 
In Ireland the ash and yew rather than the oak 
W'ere venerated, tlioiigh daur, ‘ oak,’ i.s once glossed 
dm, ‘gml’ (Stokes, liVel i. 259), and certain trees 
called bile, associated w ith kings, were too sacred 
to be cut down or burned {liCcl xv. 420 ; Keating, 
p. .556 ; Joyce, PN i. 499). Forests were divinized 
{Den Ardmnnn of the Ardennes, Dea Abnoba of 
the Black Forest, (UL vi. 46 ; (THhen. 1654, 1683), 
while groves were the temples of the Celts (§ XIV.). 
Groups of trees (the Sex Arborcs of I’yrena^an 
inscriptions), single trees {Fagns Dcus), or spirits 
of trees {Fatm Derrones) were the objects of a cult. 
'I'rees w'ere assotdated with wells and burial- 
mounds, and in some cases a totemistic character 
may have lieen ascribed to trees, or a tree-sjiirit 
was regarded as an ancestor, since tribes arc named 
after them, e.^. the Eburones (from *ebnros, ‘yew’), 
ami some jtersonsl names suggest descent from a 
tree, c.<7. Dergen {*Dervogenos), ‘son of the oak,’ 
Guerngen (* Vemogenos), ‘ son of the alder,’ while 
men are sometimes called after trees (ItCel x. 173 ; 
Jullian, p. 41 ; d’Arboi.s, J^es Celtes, 52). The late 
survival <»f tree-cults is seen in the denunciations 
by councils and in sermons, and in the hostility 
w hich (’hristian missionaries met with in trying to 
cut down sacrexl trees (D’Ach6ry, Spic. v. 216; 
h>*ilj). Sev. Vita S. Mart. p. 467). 

((/) Pliny’s reference to the mistletoe rite was 
foundation for much speculative nonsense by earlier 
w’riters on Celtic religion. All he says is that 
on the sixth day of the moon the Druids, clad in 
white robes, cut it with a golden siiikle, w'hile it 
was caught in a white cloth. Two w'hite bulls 
were sacrificed, and prayer w'as made that ‘ God ’ 
would make his gift prosper with those on whom 
he had bestowed it {HN xvi. 44). The account is 
vague and incomplete. Nothing is said of the 
purpose of the rite save that the j)lant is called 
‘all-healer’ (as it is still in Celtic speech), that it 
was a remedy against poison, and that a potion 
made from it and given to animals made them 
fruitful. Nor does he say w^ho tl>e ‘god’was to 
whom prayer w-as made. V’e may conjecture that, 
the plant is still culled on Midsummer eve for 
magical purposes, it was espe(‘,ijilly associated with 
the Midsummer festival, and that it w^rs regarded 
as the hie of the oak (cf. Gael, sugh an deraich, 
‘sap of the oak,’ i.e. mistletoe) or of the spirit or 
god of veg<‘lation in tlm oak, which could not be 
cut dowm 01 iMirned till the plant was culled (see 
§ VIII. ; FESTIVAL.S [Celtic.]; iii. 327). Other 
sacred plants w^ert; used for medical {jurposes, 
though the ritual employed in culling them and 
tlie method of use were magical- Silence, ritual 
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purity, a certain methfui of uprooting the plant, 
and occasionally saci dice Avere all necessary. The 
plants were used as clnirins and niedicines (Pliny, 
JjTiV xxiv. 11, XXV. 9). The magical use of plants 
is mentioned in Insli texts, and in modern folk- 
custom f licy are enijiloyed as charms as well as 
medicines (O'Clrady, u. 12(); Ilarl. MS, 5280, §§ SU¬ 
SS, 12S ; t'ai micliael, Carminn Gadelica^ Edinburgh, 
190U ; Ssiive, li('d vi. (J7). 

(e) Earlier .Animism had associated spirits with 
OonspicuoijH just as megalithic moniuneut.s 

were believed to be tenanted by ghosts. Such 
stones, the objeets of a cult, aT»])ear in the Irish 
texts with magical qualities. They float on water, 
speak, sing, or shriek like the Lia Eail— the 
tradilional coronation stone. The nature of the 
cult IS unknown, but in recent folk-custom libations 
of milk were poured on ‘ Gruag.aeh ’ stones. 
AVhether an earlier divinity lurks under this name, 
apT)li(‘d to giant, brownie, etc., is uncertain (see 
O’Curry, MS Mat. 3<S7, 81)8 ; Nutt-M<‘ycr, 17, 
18; HiUl xii. 67; llartland, /'X mv. ‘The Voice 
of the Stone of Destiny.’ I'br the magical use of 
stones, el. § XV. and see STONES [('eltic]). 

2 . Animal-cults. The cult of animals originated 
in the period when men worshipjied the animals 
which they hunted or reared — in the latlercase, orin 
the case of animals not hunted, sh‘i> ing one peruxli- 
cally to obtain its Divine benelits (cf. 3 (6)). Cult 
led to domestication ; but even in the jieriod w'hen 
domesticati'd animals weie ficely slaugbteied, the 
older sacramental rite survivial in the religious 
aspect of this slaughter (§ XI11. i). The cult of 
animals, amUi a few' exceptions, gave place to that 
of anthro])omorphic divinities of animals, with 
these animals as l.ludr symbols, sacrdicial victims, 
etc., this evolution leading to the removal of re¬ 
strictions on slaying t'lnd eating l.lie animal. This 
earlier slaying and sacramental eating in cults 
observeil by men may have led to a similar usage 
with human or animal victims rejirescnting female 
vegetation- or corn-spints among women, in whose 
hands the primitive forms of agriculture lay. On 
the other hand, as men began to take jiart in such 
female cults, t he, fact thal such spirits w’ere female, 
or were coming to be regarded as gmddesses, may 
have led to some of the animal-divinities being 
regarded as female (cf. Ejioiia, the horse-goddess). 
But, with the increasing participation of men in 
agriculture, divinities of growth and agriculture 
would tend to he regarded as male, while, as the 
two cults coalesced, the Divine animal and the 
animal reiire.sentative of the corn- or vegetation- 
spirit would not be dillereiitiated. Yet the earlier 
asjiect was never quite lost sight of; witness the 
Corn-mother, and anthropomorphic goddesses of 
fertility (see art. Animals, and also art. Eestivals 
[Celtic]). 

(a) A HAvine-god Moccus, equated with Mercury, 
was kiioAVTi in Claul, and tlie boar was a religious 
symbol and representiid in images, though in one 
of these, ridden by a ('eltic Diana, the animal has 
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are eaten at feasts, and swine are the immortal 
food of the gods {IT i. 99, 256). These, Avith the 
monstrous Twreh Trunjth hunted by Arthur 
(§ V’l. 6), may be reminiscences of earlier sw’ine- 
gods. In Welsh myth the SAvine is brought from 
the gods’ land. This cult may have been connected 
with toternism, and, if it led to domestication, the 
animal would be preserved and not generally 
eaten. Certain branches of the Celts have 
abstained from eating sAvine’s flesh (Paus. vn. 
xvii. 10 [Galatia]), and there was and still is a 
prejudice against it in some parts of the Highlands; 


while in the myth of Diarmaid (8 3) the boar is a 
totem animal. Elsewhere it was ri'arcd for sale 
and eaten (Strabo, IV. iv. 3), perhaps because its 
old sacredness w'as passing away, or because many 
clans Avould not regard it as a sacred totem. The 
SAvme Avas placed, sometimes alive, in Celtic graves 
{J'Antkrup. vi, [1895] 584; Greenwell, Brit. 
Barrows, Oxford, 1877, p. 274; Arch. liev. ii. 
120 ). 

(h) The bull ajipears on coins and in bronze 
images, often Avith Ihrec horns—a symbol of 
divinit y (I’lutarch, Marius, 23 ; Keinach, BF211). 
A bull Avith three cranes occurs on an altar found 
at Paris, with the inscrijil ion Tnrnos trifinranos 
{garanos, ‘ crane ’). (_)n another side Esus cuts 

doAvn a tree. On another altar, found at Ticves, a 
god cuts down a tree in Avhich are a bull’s head and 
three birds. Ileinach has shown that this unites 
the t.Avo repr«‘sonlalions of the Paris altar (Cultcs, 
i. 23411’.), w'hile d'Arbois {RCel xix. ‘246) sees in 
these a reference to incidents of the Tdin. The 
bull is the BroAA'ii Pull of Giialnge, Esus is 
Ciicliulainn cutting down a tree to intercept his 
enemie.s, the birds are the Morrigan in her tri]>le 
iorm. Koine facts support this \iew that the 
(hicbulainn cycle Avas knoAvn in Gaul—the chief 
of the Helvii was Donnotaurns (Cmsar, vii, 65), 
equivalent to l)oud tarhh, one of the bull’s names. 
This mythic bull and its rival were re-incarnations 
of SAVine-herds of the .vtiZ-folk, i.«. tiiey had a 
Divine origin {IT iii. 285). But the bas-reliefs 
may merely represent ritual actions or myths upon 
Avliieh the inculents of the Tdin Avere later loumied. 
Place-names, like Tarvedum, 'I'arvisus, etc., point 
to a Avide sjiri'ad bull-cult over the (Celtic area. 
Lat«r the Divine bull became the symbol of an 
antliropomorpliic divinity (cf. the bull wdth the 
god Medros \ iTh xiii. 6017]). 

(c) To the cult of the horse succeeded that of 
theliorae-goddess h'pona (Irom *ejiO-s, ‘horse’), Avho 
is represented as riding, feedingc.oll s, or surrounded 
by horses. She Avas ])rot.(‘ctress of horses, of which 
the Gauls Avere great breeders, as well as of all 
Avho had to do Avith horses or mules (‘mulionum 
dea’ [schol. ad Jiiv. viii. 157]). Ejiona, whose 
cult and monuments spreml far and Avide, is .some¬ 
times a.sHociated Avith, or represented with the 
symbols of, the M(tires. Hence she had come to 
be regarded as a goddess of fertility. With her, 
too, seems to have been merged a river-goddess 
—the riA'cr being conceived as a rushing steed—or 
such a goddess may on that account have been 
associated with horses and called Epona (Holder, 
i. 1447; Kcinach, Epona, Paris, 1895). A horse- 
god lludiobus and a mule-god Mullo, equated Avith 
Mars, were also worshipped [ClL xiii. 3071; Holder, 
S.V.). The horse was sacrificed at the Miilsummer 
festiA'als, probably as representing a god of 
fertility (Festivals [Celtic]). 

[d) '('he goddess Damona may have been an 
animal-divinity if her name is derived from 
*d(i?natos, ‘sheep,’ cognate to the Welsh dafnd, 
‘sheep,’ and Gael, damh, ‘ox.’ A cult of the 
stag IB suggested by monuments of anthropo- 
morjihic gods like Cernunnos with stag’s horns 
{§iV.). 

(c) A bcar-cult gave place to that of a beai- 
goddess, Dea Artio {*artos, ‘bear’), whose milt 
is commemorated in the famous bears of Berne 
(Holder, i. 227 ; Keinach, Cultcs, i. 67). Andarta 
(‘strong bear’?, d’Arbois, llCcl x. 165) may have 
been another local liear-goddess, while Artaios, 
ecpiated with Mercury [CIL xii. 2199), may have 
been a bear-god. Place-names derived from *artos 
show a wide-spread cult of the bear, and personal 
names, like Welsh Arthgen, Ir. Artigan (= *Arti- 
genos, ‘ son of the bear ’),* point to a belief in human 
descent from a bear-god. 
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(/) A horned serpent ocenrs with twelve Roman , 
da on an altar at Mavilly (/L4, 181)7, p. 313). 
le 8er])ent ia ala<) the ayinhol of (he under-world ' 
god of fertility (Rcinach, 7J/*' 105), and its asso¬ 
ciation with this god may result from its having 
been worship[»ed as a chthonian animal. The horn 
or ram’s head with which it is often represented is 
doubtless a symbol of divinity like the third hoi*n 
of bull or bear, or, if the ram was sacrificed in the 
cult of the dead (JiA xxxii. f 1898J 03, 245), it might 
be asHOciat-ed with the chthonian serpent. Reinach 
is disposed to connect the horned serj)ent M'ith the 
‘ egg produced by scrjients (Pliny, IfjV xxix. 12), 
as dislocalcd elements of a myth resembling that 
of the Oriihic Zagreus (Divine serpents producing 
ail egg w licnc.e came a horned snake), and to find a 
common origin lor both in a Celtic element in 
Thraee (JiiA xxxv, 210). Horned serpents, how¬ 
ever, occur in many other mythologies. An Irisli 
cult of serjioiits may he hinlcd at in the two-headed 
serjients scmi in Elysium (/'/’ i. 205). Snakes were 
burned in late survivals of the Midsummer fires in 
Erance (Ekstjvai.s (CeKicl). 

(ff) Otlier Divine animals were associated with 
the cult of the waters {§X. i), while the use of 
certain beasts and birils in divination points to 
their sacred and probably Divine character. A 
cult of biul-gods may link behind the Divine name 
Bran, ‘ raven,’ and the inference to the magic bird.s 
of Rhiaiinon in the Triads, 

On the wlnde subject of animals in religion, see 
art. Animai.s in vol, i. 

3. Traces of totemism.—Certain da(,a piiint to 
the existence of tolemism among the (lelta, or of 
conditions out of which totemism was elacM'here 
develojicd (though some of the instances may lie 
due to animal- or plant-worship). 'J’hese are {«) 
tabued animals, (6) animal sacraments, (c) animal 
descent, and {d) exogamy. 

{a) Aninutt tabus. —lie sides the Celtic dislike of 
swine’s flesh—perhaps to(,cinic iii origin—may be 
noted the tabu on killing and eating the haie, hen, 
and goose among the Britons. Ca'sar (v. 12) says 
they were bred for ainusemenl/—an undoubted 
error for the breeding of sacred animals vvhicb 
were not eaten. 'I’lie bare wa.s u.sed for divinat ion 
by lioudicea, and a sacred character still attaches 
to that animal in Wales, where it is some¬ 
times cenMiionially killed and e.iteu ('I'homas, liHIi 
xxxviii. .320-1). In Devon a ram or lamb is 
ceremonially slain and eaten ; the eating confers 
luck (Homme, Village. Commimitg, 1890, p. 113). 
The ill-luck believed to follow the killing of 
certain animals may be remini.scent of old taba.s 
(Thomas, up. cit. 366). b’isb were not eaten by the 
Pictish MeaUe and Caledonii (perhaps a totemic 
restriction), and a dislike of fresh-water fish existed 
among ISlii cent. Highlanders (Dio Cas.s. Ixxvi. 12; 
Logan, Scottish Gael, 1876, ii. 125). Certain fish 
in sacred wells were tabu and gave oracles (§X. i). 
Heron’s flesh was disliked in Ireland, and it was 
unlucky to kill a swan iu some parts of Ireland 
and in the Hehridcs (Joyce, i>JI li. 529; Marlin, 
JJescr. of IV. Islands, 1716, p. 71). Fatal results 
following the slaying or eating of an animal with 
whic.il the slayer was connected by name or 
descent, i.e. by totomic relation, occur in Irish 
sagas in the cases of Conaire, Ciicliulainn (‘hound 
of Cu’), and Diarmaid, to uhoni it was tabu to 
kill res]>ectively a ])ird, a dog, and a boar {RGel 
xxii. 20, 24 , 390-1, iii. 74; Joyce, OCR 33411’.). 
Here an earlier clan totemism would seem to have 
been later connected with a mythic hero. Another 
example may be found in tne tale of the men 
changed to badgers whom Cormac slew and brought 
to his father Tadg to eat. Tadg refuseil the food 
because they were transformed men and his cousins 
{IT iii. 385). Tadg’s loathing arises from the fact 


, that the badgers are men—a common idea in luytlis 
explanatory of misunderstood totiiinie usage, but 
' the idea of relationship between a man and his 
totem was not forgotten, since the badgers are said 
to be his cousins. I’ojiular beliefs in lucky or 
unlucky animals, in omens drawn from them, etc., 
may be partially based on totemic usage. 

(o) The ceremonial eating of a sacred (totem) 
animal may underlie the tale of the eating of 
nine Datho's boar (IT i. 96), and the belief that 
swine were the immortal food of the gods. Frazer 
has argued (GlV 'n. 4421!.) from analogous cases 
elsewlieie that the cust,om of ‘hunting the wren’ 
in Ckdtic regions, carrying it from house to house, 
preserving a feather in each house, eating it 
ceremonially, or solemnly burying it., may be an 
instance of sacramental comiiiunion with a slain 
god in animal lorm. In any casi' it has a strong 
totemic aspect,. A sacramental eating of a sacred 
jiasloial animal proba.l)ly took place 111 early times 
atSamliaiii (JjXlll. i). 

(c) The traces oi animal or tree drsmif referred 
to above may be tol.cmisiic, 11 jou;.'1i, wlicie a 
personal name implies such descent, (he connexion 
with totemism would be indirect, il the name was 
derived fiom the earlier clan totem name (see 
hclow). (_)ther elan names ol this kind are those 
of the Bibroci of E.E. Britain, a beaver clan 
{*bebros, ‘beaver’), the FJmrones, the yew-tree 
(*eburos) clan, and Irish clans with a.nimal names 
—‘calve.s,’ ‘grithns,’ ‘red ileer’ (O'Purry, MCAl 
ii. ‘208). The Fir Bile, ‘men oi the tna',’ were so 
named from the sacreii 'I'ree of Dathi (RCcl xvi. 
279). Tiistanees of Iycanl,hroi)y associated with 
certain lamilios or clan.s (Hir. (iamh. Top. Ihb. ii. 
19; 77’iii. 376) may be based on clan totemism— 
the belief in lycantbropy (r/.c.) easily attaidiing 
ihself to local wolf-clans. The stories of (kirmac 
mac Art suckled hy a she-wolf, of Lughaiil mac 
Con, ‘son of a^olf-dog,’ suckleil by tliat animal, 
and of Oisin, whose mother was a fawn (O’Crady, 
il. 286, 53s ; t’ampbell. The Finns, 1891, p, 78), 
may be totemist.ic in origin, as may be also 
tra\ellers’ tale.s of the Iri.sh taking Avolves as god¬ 
fathers and praying to them, liands of warriors 
at the battle of Cattraeth, desc.ribed in Anourin’s 
Gododin, were called dogs, wolves, bears, and 
raven.s, and Owein’s band of lighting ravens may 
have been a raven clan (Cuest, Mab. ii. 40911’.). 
Groups of Dalriad Scots bore animal names— 
‘L.ttie Goat’ elan, ‘Fox’ clan—while the animal 
or plant badges of clans and animal ensigns of 
older Celtic grou})S may be totemic. Un coins an 
animal on horseback is figured, perhap.s leailing a 
clan, as birds led the C/clts to the Danube area, 
and these would then dejdet myths of the loading 
of a clan to its present territory by the elan totem- 
animal (Blancliet, i. 160, 295, etc.). 'I'liesc myths 
may survive in legends of an animal showing a 
saint, where to build his church (Bees, Gambro- 
IlriiLdi Saints, IJaudovery, 1853, pp. ‘293, 323, 
4.53 ; Jocelyn, VitaS. Kentiqern., ed. Forhe.s, Edin. 
1874, c. 24). 

Celtic warriors wore horned helmets ; and Irish ni v t hs speak 
of men VMIII cat, dog, or goat heads (iT in. nsfi; lUiys, Rh 
Siri), perhaps men wearing a head-gear of the bkin or head of 
clan tiiteni-anim.iland later reinenihered as monstrous heings. 
The horned lielnu-ts would he derived from the same custom, 
Solinus says the ItritoriB wore animal skins before going into 
battle, and these may have been skins of tlie nnitnal under 
whose piotection they jilaeed themselvea (fl/on Hist. Brit. 1848, 
p. X) The ‘tonus of beasts, birds, and fishes’ which the Piets 
tatiied on their bodies (llcrodian, lii. 14.8; Duald Mac Urbis 
in Irish Senniits, Dublin, 1848, p. vii) may have been totem 
marks, while the painting of their bodies with wood by the 
Southern llritoiis may have been of the same character, though 
Oaisar’s vvoid.s (v. It") hardly indicate this. Certain marks on 
faci'S flgur«-<l on •.aulish roins seem to be tatii marks (ZCP 
ill. aai). 

Versonal names in -genos, ‘ son of,’—*ATtigenos, 
* son ol tlie hear’; *Brannogenoa, * son of the raven ’; 
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*Cunogeno8 (Congan), ‘ son of tlie dofj’; * Vidiigenos, 
‘son of the tree^ (Holder, s.v.) —sujjjjest a period 
when it wasthoufflit that men, aniinalH, and plants 
were alike or nii^ht, be related, such names 
remainin': lon<: alt-er the idea itself had passed 
away. Whetlicr these names are lelics of dan 
toteiuihin. however, is uncertain. Ithys (CfJ*, p. 
267) aroue-^ from the frerjuenoy of names like 
Ciirbi, ‘ hound of Hoi,’ Cii (h)rb, ‘ Gorb's hound,’ 
Mae ('on, ‘ hound’s son,’ Macichon, ‘hound’s slave’ 
(cf. Welsli Liwrqi, ‘ man-doo’), i,hat there existed 
a doo totem or ^^od, not of the Celts hut of a jire- 
Celtic met*. 'I'his assumes that totemism could 
not be Celtic, while here again the naim^s arc of 
individuals, not clans. 

{(/) Exogamy and the counting of dcftrrnt through 
fenoilfs are closely connec.ted with totemi.sni, and 
traces of both are found among the (Jell s. Whether 
lh(! Piets were Celtic or not is still arguable, but 
the probability is that they wjire. These customs 
survived in their royal house, the kingship ]>assing 
to a brother by the same mother or to a sister’s 
son. The king’s father was never king and was 
often a ‘ foreigner ’ (for other Aryan instances, see 
Frazer, Kingship, p. 241). Traces of this are also 
found in Irelaml and Wales (Stokes, KCel xvi. 
148 ; Rhys-.hmes, Welsh People, 1899, p. 44), wdiile 
Idvy (v. ;i4) describes how the mythic king 
Ambicatus sent not his own, but his sister’s sons to 
found new kingdoms. Traces of the matriarchate 
are foumi in Irish and Welsh Divine groups called 
after their common m<»ther—Danu, Domnu, Don, 
Ann, ‘mother of the gods’; in the fact that the 
ejionymous ancestor of the Scots is a w'oman, 
Scol.a; and that gods and heroes have a matronymic, 
the father’s name being omitted—Lug mac 
Ethnend, Conchobar mac Nessa, Indecli son of 1)6 
Domnann, Diarinaid na (descendant of) Diubne, 
Muirchertach mac ICrca, Mabon son of Modion ; 
while a man is sometimes iialled not by his own 
name, but ‘so and so’s husband’ {IT iii. 407, 4t>9). 
(jroddesses and heroines have a high place, and 
frequently choose their own lovers or husbands. 
Thus a general c,usl/om was later confined to the 
royal house or preserved in Divine myths. Perhaps 
certain cases of incest (Strabo IV. v. 4 ; JiCel xii. 
235, 238; LL 124, 131 ; Rhys, HL 308; Loth, i. 
134 3'.) may be explainable by earlier permis.sible 
unions umlcr totem law, wdiich would be regarded 
as incestuous when totemism had declined, while 
tradition Avould exaggerate them into wtirse forms, 
e.g. brother-sister unions (though these may have 
been customary in the royal house and then 
reflected back on Divine personages). The poly¬ 
andry which existed in Britain (Cmsar, v. 14; cf. 
Bporadi(' instanc.es in Ir. sagas), and possible com¬ 
munity of women among the Pictish Caledonii and 
Meatn* (Dio Cass. Ixxvi, 12), may simply have been 
marriage customs regulated by totemism ; and, if 
the couvade was a Celtic institution (cf. ‘The 
Debility of the Ultonians,’ K. Hull, p. 97 ; 
Jullian, p. 64), it would point to the former 
existence of the matriai chate. 

There is thus among the Celts a certain amount 
of evidence for totem usage or of the elements 
which elsew’here compose it. To explain it as 
pre-Celtic, or to say that the Irish sagas had been 
coloured by aboriginal cu.stoms (Zimmer, Ze.it. d. 
Savigny-Stiftimg, Weimar, 1893, xv. 209),^ is to 
neglect the fact tliat the customs in question were 
bound up M'ith Celtic life, while it leaves unex¬ 
plained the influence of such alleged nre-Celtn- 
customs on a peojde whose customs, ex hypothcsi, 
were totally liillerent. 

See also iiaiu r', (loiniue, Arch. Rev., 1889, pp. 217, 861, and 
ThomaH, JUJU xwvm. '/m. In those, however, the survivals 


• Zimmer’s iiapi-r is translatt^d under title ‘Matriarchy among 
the Piets,’ in Henderson, Leabhar nan Gleann, n.d. 


are credited on the whole to pre-Oeltic peoples. See Beinaoh't 
suggestive paper. ‘Les Oarnossiers androphages dons I'art 
gailo-romain,' Cuulea, mythes, et rel. i. 279. 

XI. Cult of weapons. —The hammer or mallet 
held by the Celtic ‘god with the hammer,’ or 
Dis])ater, or represented on monuments, is probably 
a symbol of Divine creative jiower, and jtoints to 
an old cult of the hammer. The god with the 
hammer had been preceded by a bammer-god. A 
(Milt of the axe is suggested by the symbol of the 
axe and the words .'?//,6 ascia dcdicare. on tombs in 
(.hull {OIL xiii. 2r)(i), while the axe appears in the 
bands of the god Esus on two altars (see § X. 2). 
Weapons were personified by the Celts and believed 
to be alive or tenanted by spirits (or demons, 
accoiding to the Christian chronicler fd’Arhois, v. 
175, 275]). Magic powders were ascribed to (he 
weapons of gods and heroes, and an ai^tiial worship 
of weapons is referred k> by an Irish c.hronicler 
(O’Curry, MCA I ii. 254). On Cauli.sh coins a 
sw'ord is somelimes figuied, stuck in the ground, 
or driving a chariot, or with a w'arrior dancing 
before it; or a damting warrior has an axe or 
sword in his hand—a ritual act like that described 
by S]>enser as performed by Irish W'arriors in his 
day, while they said prayers or incantations before 
the weapon stuck in the ground (Hlanchet, i. 
J60-1 ; Sjienser, View of the. State, of Ireland, ed. 
1809, p. 97). Swords were persistently addressed 
in songs by the Irish {KCel xx. 7), oi oaths were 
taken by them {Atlantis, i. 371). Such songs, of 
w'hich traditional remains are knowm in Bnttany, 
represent the cliants of the ancient cult, h'inally, 
the Divine sword le-ajipears in mystic form as the 
‘glaive of light’ of Arthurian romance and Celtic 
folk-tales. 

XII. Cosmogony. —The Druids taught many 
things about the universe and its form (Caesar, vi. 
14), hut their teachings did not survive. Possibly 
they held that the earth was supported by moun¬ 
tains or pillars, as a high mountain ne,ar the source 
of the Rhone was called the ‘column of the sun’ 
(Avienus, 644 3’.), and w'as perhaps regauled as 
suj)i)orting the sky. An allusion to such a myth, 
of wdiich traces survive in folk-belief, may under¬ 
lie the phrase ‘pillars of the world’ used of SS. 
Patrick and Brigit {IT 25 ; Gaidoz, ZCP i. ‘27). 
The Irish Druids claimed to have made sun, moon, 
earth, and sea {Ant. Laws of Ireland, Dublin, 
1869-79, i. 23); but, as existing folk-lieliefs suggest, 
]>rimitive myths of creation must have been told ; 
e.g. springs and rivers are formed from the sweat 
of giant, fairy, or saint, and mountains are the 
material thrown up by giants (S6billot-, i. and ii. 
passim), these personages taking the place of older 
divinities. Hence, as Irish myths also show, the 
earth was thought to have gi'adiially taken form ; 
lakes are formed at the digging of a tomb, or 
from the overflowing of sacred w-ells (the latter a 
genuine Celtic deluge-myth), or from the tears of 
a god—a nivth found also among the Continental 
Celts {KCel xv. 429, xvi. 50, 277 ; Loth, ii. 280, 
299; AiHillonius, iv. 609). 

No myth of one special abode of the gods exists, 
the a8.sertion that the Tuatlia D6 Datiatm came 
from heaven being jirobably the guess of a Chris¬ 
tian sc.rilie {LL 106 ; LU 166). Nature-gods were 
doubtless associated with the domain w’hich they 
riileil, and those worshipped in groves manif<?sled 
themselves there (Lucan, Pharsal. iii. 425). The 
Tuatha 1)6 Danann were associated later with 
mounds or hills, some of them with the Island 
Elysium (BkKS'r, Abode OF [Celtic], §8), while the 
Gaulish Dispater, like the other gods of fertility, 
was associated xvitli the under world. 

The Celts believed, perhaps, in descent from, 
rather than in creation by, the gods. A Druidic 
myth taught the desiJent of the (irauls from Dis- 
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pater (Oajsar, vi. 18), the Celtic under-world {;od, 
and this may point to a belief in man’s ascent to 
earth’s suiface from this rofjion. Clans, families, 
or individuals traced descent fiom j?ods, animals, 
or planis (§§ VII. i; X. 3), wliile branclies of the 
Celtic race are traced by classical writers to 
mionymouK founders (Diod. Sic. v. 24; Ap})ian, 
Jtllyr. 2). 

The Druidic tradition, reported hy Ainmianua MarcellinuR 
(xv. il), that Home of tlio ]ieople of Oaul were uidif^erious, while 
Others liad come from ‘ distant iHlauds,’ others trom beyond the 
Ithiiie, iH not so mueh a nivth of origms uh aw exjilanation of 
the pres(‘nec of different jieoples in Gaul, nor need we auppose 
with d’Arhois (li xii 220) that the phrase ‘diHUirit islands* 
refers to the Island P]ll 3 3ium. 

The Druiiis tautrht that ‘fire and water must 
one dny prevail ’ (Strabo, IV. iv. 4), and tliis may 
be hinted at 111 the words of the (Jauls to Alexander, 
that tliey feared most the fall of the heavens 
{((l>aaav dtoi^vai /I'^irore 6 ovpavo^ aorots (fiircffoi, 
Arrian, Aimh. i. iv. 7 ; cf. Strabo, VU. iii. 8). In 
Trelaml, Concliobar boasts of rescuing Medb’s cap¬ 
tives unless the, heavens and the earth burst open 
an<l the sea eu^^ulf all {LL 94cr). I'liese, with 
liadb’s and Fercertne’s prophecies of the end of 
the world (liCcl xn. Ill, xxvi. H3), are evident 
references to a myth of a linal cataclysm, in which 
the {jods nii^ht be involved. 

XIII. K ITU Ah AM) CUSTOM. ~i. Festivals.— 
The earliest division of the (Jeltic year, at first 
lunar ratluir tlian solar, was into two parte, then 
into three and four. ju eceded day, and the 

year began with winter (I'liny, xvi. 95; Ca*sar, 
vi. 18; (Jalendau [Celtic]). 'I’races of a twofold 
division—a winter hall {Gtiwihrc.dh) and a summer 
half {Samhradk )—aie found in Ireland, but these 
were sub-divided, each quarter beginning Nvitli a 
festival, and three of these are known—Beltane 
(May 1), Lughnasadh (Aug. 1), Samhaui (Nov. 1). 
St liridget’s Day had taken the place of the fourtli 
ou I'eh. 1 (O’Donovan, Book of Jiiyhts, Dublin, 
1847, p. liiiV.). Traces of a midsummer solstice 
feast are also found over the (kdticarea, perhaps 
the result of the adoptic.i of a solar year. Jiut the 
rituals of Beltane and Midsummer are so mueh 
alike that both may rejneseiit an early movable, 
summer iestival, tliough Beltane may at first have 
been a pastoral, and Midsummer an agricult-ural, 
festival. Luglinasadli wns a harvest festival, but 
traces of jiastoral, though m.ich more of agricul¬ 
tural, ritual are found in the others. As a central 
rite at Samhaiii and the suniiner feasts, a hontire 
representing the sun, and intended to aid him in 
his course and in his fight with dark powers, is 
found. Bound it ]ieople danced sunwise ; througli 
it cattle were driven as a cathartic rite. Saiiihaiu, 
opening the year, w^as a festival of beginnings, 
probably orgiastic. New fire w'aa taken from the 
bonlire to kindle the fire in each house, and rites 
of divination, to toll the fortune which the year 
would bring, were performed. The pastoral asjiect 
is seen in the slaughter of cattle for the winter’s 
food, but this slaugliter was ritual, partly sacri¬ 
ficial and sacramental, a feast on one ol the animals 
taking jilace. As such it dates hack to a time 
when pastoral animals were sacred, and a limited 
slaughter, probably of one animal, w ith a feast of 
communion on its flesh, occuired. Masquerading 
in the animals’ skins, thus assimilating the wearer 
to the Divine animal, is also found. Agricultur¬ 
ally, Samhain was connected with threshing rather 
than w’lth ingathering. But the dim suggestions 
of human sacrifice point to the slaying of a human 
victim, representing the corn-spirit. Samhain was 
also a festival of the dead. At the Summer festi¬ 
vals a ritual combat between summer and winter 
occurred (g V. 2), and in the king and queen of the 
May of later survivals may be seen traces of the 
‘sacied marriage,’ both rites intended to promote 


fertility. The tree burned or carried round the 
fields, etc., embodied the vegetation-spirit, wliieh 
w'as slain ritually (g X. i (d)). In folk-survivals, 
animaks were burned in the bonlire ; and these, with 
other traces of animal sacrifices, may }ioint to an 
earlier slaying of an animal representative of tlio 
vegetation-spirif (Bertrand, BeL des Gttidois, Paris, 
1897, p. 407 ; Hone, Everydny Book, 1839, ii. 595) 
Other survivals point to human victims who may 
he holo efe id to h’^ 

Caisar, Dmdorns, and Strabo. These may in turn 
be sacrificial exteii'-ions of the old slaying of a 
human representative of the vegetation-spirit {Old 
Stat. Account, ,\i, 620; Bertrand, ji. 119; Mann- 
hardt, Batimk/dfns, Beilin, 1S75, pp. 514, 523). 
The.se ritual acts were intended to promote fertility, 
and part of the victim may have l>een eaten sacra¬ 
mentally (cf, Pliny, JIB XXX. 1, for a possible 
example of ritual I'amiiliiilism), and jiart buried in 
the fields. Jfrands Irom tlie bonfire, in which the 
tree and victim were consumeil, ami w Inch also re¬ 
presented the sun, were earned tlirougli the fields 
or oLlierwisc used. For Beltane cakes, see CAKES 
AND Loaves (§ 1 ). 

Ah apnculture was at. firHt a woman’a labour, the oldeat ritual 
would be in the huiidH of women, and the vetjetation- and corn- 
Rpirits would be ieuiale, an would uIbo tlie vlelmm who repre¬ 
sented them. Tins would account for the May-queen and other 
female personages in festival Burvivals, and for tiie name 
‘Jlellane carhne,' or old woman, ('iven to the mock victim In 
survivals of beltane. As men beiiun to take part in agriculture 
and priests took the place of prieslc'isi'H, the vitdim would 
generally be a man. But tho older female ritual still prevailed 
here and there (Strabo, iv. iv. G , Pliny, JIN xxvi, 1), and traces 
of It may be soeii in such survivala oa tlioBe of tho witoh orgries. 
See FcHTiVALh (Ueltii') § 4. 

Lughnasadh is connected with the god Lug, and 
means ‘the festival of Lug’ or ‘the w^edding of 
Lug’ (Conmie, n. 99 ; Rhys, /ZL p. 416). It is also 
connected with nis fostci-mother TailLiu and with a 
female called Carman, perhaps euhemerized forms 
of old corn-goddesHOH or coni-.spirite. But it would 
easily come to be ashoeiated w ith Lug if he were a 
smi-god, the giver of a bountiful harvest. The 
festival, besides being of tlie harvest, was also 
eelebrateii at iiu)»ortant local centres in Gaul, as 
well as m Indaiid, where it took the form of fairs 
with horse-races, w hile it Avas also a common time 
to celebrate marriages. This, if laiglinasadh means 
‘the marriage ol Lug,’ may point to an old ritual 
celebration ol the Divine marriage, and perhaps to 
earlier iitual licence. But, as harvest is generally 
If !er in Britain and Ireland than Aug. 1, some of 
(lie agricultural ritual would he deferred till Sarn- 
haiii, which had also its agricultural aspect. 

Such notices of these festivals as we possess show 
that they had become connected with large cential 
gatherings combining leligion, plea.suie, and com¬ 
merce, and probably with the cult of anthropo- 
morpliic divinities. But there is no doubt that 
they weie evolved from primitive village-rituals 
mid the cult of less definite vegetation- and corn- 
sjnrite. This was never lost siglit of in the larger 
gathe.rings, while, as survivals show’, the simpler 
rituals eontinued side by side with these. 

For further details and references, see FESTIVALS 
(Celtic). 

2. Sacrifice.—Celtic animal and human sacrifices 
w'cre mainly pronitiatory in later times, tliough the 
older sljiying of liunian and annual victims in agri¬ 
cultural ritual must not be overlooked. Belereucea 
to animal sneriiu e in classical and Irish texts are 
scanty (Arrian, Ci/neg. 33 ; Cu'.sar, vi. 17 ; Orosius, 
V. 16. 6; Pliny, ]lN xvi. 44; O’Curry, MCA I i. 
p. Dcxli; cf. Druids, § 9). But such sacrifice.^ in 
Celtic di.stricts have continued in folk-survivals 
clown to a comparatively recent time, in connexion 
either with the cult of saints who represented 
former divinities, or with the cathartic ritual of 
the 8ca[M‘-auimal. Part cif the animal may have 
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Ixien eaten sncranientally. In oilier oases a feast 
was associated with the bucrilice (Arrian, op. cit. ; 
Dio Cass. Ixii. 7). 'J'hc IicjkD were liuiiff on trees in 
sacred j^roves, and the blood was sprinkiod on sacred 
objects (Lucan, J^horml. iii. 404 ff.; Livj^ xxiii. 
24). Iji ballons are also found in various pojmlar 
.survivals. < lassical references to human sacrifices 
are numerous, and show liow abundantly the Cells 
ollered such viclims—generally slaves or prisoners 
of war. 'riiey were han;4;eLl, inijialed, burned, 
drowned, or slabbed, and oraides Avere drawn from 
their movements or from their entrails (Dio Cass. 
Ixii. 7; Alhen. iv. 6; Diod. Sic. v. 32, xxii. 9; 
Justin, xxvi. 2; Caesar, vi. 16 ; Strabo, IV. iv.; 
'J’ac. Ann. xiv. 30). The evidenct! for Irish human 
sacrifice has been disputed, but there is no reason 
to doubt its truth, though the numlier of victims 
at each sacrifice is an obvious exaggeration {LL la ; 
Hook of Fermoy, 89a ; O’Curry, i. p. Dcxli, ii. 222 ; 
.see § V^. 4, Darda). Within the sphere of J{oman 
influence the Celts were iirohibited from oirering 
human sacrifice, but continued it symbolically 
(l*onip. Mela, iii. 2, 18). Probably the victims who 
icpresented the vegetation- and corn-spirits tended 
to become propitiatory oircniifrs to {.jods of fertility, 
their numbers also being largely increa.sed, and the 
sacrifice connected with the feitihty of the land 
(Strabo, IV. iv. 4). Pliny’s reference to ritual can¬ 
nibalism in Pritain may point to a sacramcnial 
eating of part of the flesh ol siu-h victims (//A' xxx. 
4, 13). 'I’lie Celts ate the llesli and drank the 
blood of shun enemies to obtnin their strengtli, 
and perhajiH, as a rite of communion, they diank 
the blood of dead relatives (Livy, xxiii. 24 ; Dio<l. 
Sic. vi. 16; Solin. xxii. 3) Human viidims wcie 
ofiered as foundation sacrifices (Kennius, Hint. 
Brit. § 40; Stokes, TIG xli; Carmichael, Gann. 
Gad. ii. 317), and at burials, though in the (!a.se of 
relatives and slaves the sacrifiiH; was often volun¬ 
tary (Ancestor-Worship [Celtic]; Leahy, i. 105; 
O’Currv, MCAJ i. p. cccxxx ; L'Anihrojt. vi. [1895] 
586). Heads of dead enemies were prosenfed to the 
gods, or preserved ril.ually, piobably in order that 
tlieir spirits might be subscu vient to the victor.s. 
Heads of great, tribal warriors were ])erhai»s jire- 
served in order to obtain for the tribe the jirot cittion 
of their spirits, as the myth ol Bran’s head would 
suggest (§ VI. 2) ; and from this cult of heads may 
have arisen the practice in Caul of representing 
heads of certain divinities, sometimes in triple 
form (Strabo, IV. iv. 5; Diod. Sic. v. 29; Livy, x. 
26. 9 ; IT\. 205 ; d’Arbois, v. 11, 175). See, further. 
Sacrifice (Celtic). 

3. Prayer.— Prayer defined the purpose of the 
sacrifice, or expressed the, wor.shij)per’s desire that 
the gods would be proi»itious, as is seen in the 
Druidic petition at tlie mistletoe rite, and in (Gala¬ 
tian Celtic sacriilces (Pliny, UN xvi. 95; Pint. Virt. 
Mul. 20; Aelian, Nat. An. xvii. 19). The arms were 
raised, during prayer, toward.s heaven (Dio Cass. 
Ixii. 6; 'I’ac. Ann. xiv. 30). Some prayers may 
have been of the nature of ritual incantations, the 
result dejiending on observance of an exact formula, 
e.g. the incantations used by the priestesses of Sena 
or the formulas used by warriors advancing to 
battle (Appian, iv. 8; Livy, xxi. 8, xxxviii. 17). 
War-cries sometimes consisted of the name of a 
god—an instance of the magical jiower of a Divine 
name ; and, if the dance which warriors performed 
before a sword was mimetic of actions in battle, it 
would be a kind of acted jirayer (Appian, vi. 53; 
Blaiichct, p(ts.'iim). 

4. Divination.—The Celts were devoted to divina¬ 
tion (Cicero, dn Div. ii. 36 [76]; Justin, xxiv. 4), 
and a special class of diviners exi.sted in Gaul, like 
the filid in Ireland, though the Druids ami private 
persons also practised it (see Druids). Divination 
irom the movements of victims, their blood, or 


their entrails, is often mentioned (Diod. Sic. v. 31; 
Justin, xxvi. 2; Tac. Ann. xiv. 30; Strabo, III. 
hi. 6). Auguries were drawn from the flight of 
birds or the course of animals (Justin, xxiv. 4; 
pseudo-Plut. de Fluv. vi. 4), and Strabo refers to 
the crow as an arbiter of disputes (iv. iv. 6). Irish 
.sagas mention the crow as a proi)hetic bird ; and 
the Druids divined from the voices of birds, from 
the clouds, from the direction of smoke or flames, 
and from yew rods on which oghams were written 
{IT i. 129, 220 ; O’Curry, MCAJ ii. 224, MS Mat. 
284; Joyce, SIl i. 229; Livy, v. 34). Druidic 
know'ledge of astronomy was probably largely 
astrological, as Irish e\amj)les show (O’Chirry, 
MCAJ ii. 46; Stokes, TIG 103). Divination by 
dreams was used by t he jilUi in Ireland and also 
by the Continental (’elts (Cormac, p. 94; Ant. 
Laws of Ireland, i. 45 ; Hyde, Jjit. Hist, of Ire¬ 
land, 1899, p. 241; .lustin, xliii. 5; see Bard.*^ 
[Irish]). The Irish ‘illumination by rhymes,’ used 
also in Wales, was a specie's of tran(:e-utl,<irance 
(O’Grady, ii. 362; (.Gir. (Gamb. Desr.r. Comb. i. 16). 
In the tnghairm. the seer was bound in an animars 
hide and left by tin; waters, the spirits of which 
inspired his dreams (Martin, op. rU. Ill; Pennant, 
op. nt. i. 311). The hide was probably that of a 
.saciificial animal. Seers also slept on graves to 
receive insjuratioii from the de.ad ((W/. de Ueh. Hib. 
hi. 304 ; 0'(hirry, J/.s Mat. 4t)4 ; ’I’ertullian, de 
Anima, 57). See also DlviNATlON ((Jeltic). 

5. Prophecy. — J’he scholisisl on hucan (ed. 
Csener, p. 33) speaks ot the Druids piojdiesying 
after eating a<*orns, the Iruit of the sacrc'd oak. 
I’rophecy i.-. also ascribed to t he priest,esses of Sena, 
and the ‘ Druidcs.ses ’ of lat,e BoniJin times (see 
DitiTjD.s). In Ireland both Druids and Jdid pro- 
]>he&ied, while proidietic utterances are y)ut into 
the, mouths of (livinilitjs. In some ca.ses the word 
u.sed for these prophecies, hade, which also means 
‘ecsta.sy,’ ‘madness,’ suggests that the imsthod of 
the juojdiet was to work himself up into a frenzy 
or to sj»eak in a trance. Prophecies and incanta¬ 
tions were uttered by the seer standing on one foot, 
with one arm outstretched and one eye closed— 
this attitude is also ascribi'd to divinities when 
using j)ro]»hetic and magical u(,terances {JiCe.1 xii. 
98, XXI. 156, xxii. 61). ’I'he jmrpose was, peihaps, 
to concentrate the j)ro])hetic force or increase the 
virulence of the incantation, while the attitude 
may account for the references in Irish texts to 
ccri,ain mythic beings with one leg, one arm, and 
one eye. A similar att,jlude is used in magical 
rites elsew here {GJP ii. 32). 

6. Tabu.—'I’lie only reference to tabus among 
the Continental (GelIs is that made by Cmsar re¬ 
garding the interdiction of religious rites to those 
W'ho disobeyed the Druids, and the tabu on spoils 
of w'ar which, being the projierty of the gods, could 
not be used by men {de Bell. Gall. vi. 13, 17 ; cf. 
the case of animals not eaten, v. 12 ; see § X. 3 (a)). 
In Ireland references are more frequent. Geis (pi. 
geasa) means .something w hich ought not to be done 
for fear of disastious results, or a binding obliga¬ 
tion put on one person by another. Gl’he former 
has the more usual sense of tabu. Such geasa 
might involve a jierson before birth or in child 
hood, and -were probably hereditary. Others were 
totemic, e.g. the geis on Ciic.hulainn not to eat dog, 
on Conaire not to kill birds, and on Diarmaid not 
to kill a boar. (Jthers reveal and are based on 
jirimitive ethics, on ideas of honour, on omens, or 
on reniembranc.o of cal,astrophe.s following certain 
deeds. 'I’he best known are those allecting kings 
(O’Donovan, Book of liights, p. 311*.). Obsfure as 
they are, they resemble kingly tabus elsewhere, 
and show that the kings were once regarded as 
gods, or Divine representatives, on whom the wel¬ 
fare of the community, agriculture, etc., depended, 
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and who must therefore avoid eeixain actions, 

f }laces, and things, l,,ater, the fruitfulness of the 
and was said to depend on a king’s goodness, hut 
at an earlier time it depended on his observing his 
geasa. In sucli case he would not meet with mis¬ 
fortune, he would make the earth fruitful, and 
would not experience the decay of years, and no 
epidemic would occur in his reign (()’I)onovan, 
p. 7). The king had certain j)rerogatives whirl) 
probably formetl gr.atta to other ]»e«)})lc. lie alone 
could eat of certain foods or go to certain places on 
certain days. The former may lefer to the custom 
of first-fruits being tabu till eaten by a king, chief, 
or priest, or to the practice of kings and chiefs 
appropriating certain food-stulls where food is 
scarce (see V'l RST-FRUITS ; Keane, M(tv Fast and 
Prexcn/, Cambridge, 1899, j)p. 141, 149). By 
analogy from the kingly gMiaa, the heroes of tlie 
sagas had many wMiich they must obs«!rve(ZZ/ 107 ; 
O'Gr.uly, ii. 175), religious, magical, honorilic, etc. 
Geasa lu the second meaning of the word were 
perhai)s framed as spells, wdiich fear made people 
ol)cy when jiroiiounced by another, e.g. a l)iunl. 
In folk-tales the word is often used for ‘sjiells.’ 
The most famous examjde is the gris which Grainnc 
jmt on Diarmaid to elope Aviih her (h'ElNN Cyclk, 

§ 4). Tn either sense of the word the conscqueiu'cs 
of breaking gfvr.vu \vere disastrous, and sev'eral tales 
turn upon their inevitable fatality (sec UCcl 
149, xxii. 27). The are detailed, the lireak- 

ing of the.m is descrilied, and the tragc.ily cuds with 
the liestruiition of the,7err.sY/-breakor. l‘er]iai»s fear 
of lesults of taliu-breaking jiroduccd these results 
automatically when a tabu was bioken in Ireland, 
as among savages. See E. Hull, FL xii. 41, and 
§ X. 3(^0 above (toteniic tabus). 

7, Blood'brotherhood.—This custom is nieii- 
tioTied sporadically in Irish sagas. Devorgilla 
wishes to vve<l (hichulaiiin, hut he, having sucked 
the blood from her wound while she w'as in bird- 
form, says, ‘ 1 cannot- wed thee now, for 1 have 
drunk tliy blood’ {LL I25o). ^Vhen IVIedb desires 
(hichul.unu’s foniiei friend Kcidiad to fight him, 
)>ot h hcuies display great leluetaiice because of the 
tie of blood-brotherhood existing between them 
(Leahy, i, 15S). A third example occurs in the 
tale oJ ‘The Death of Muiichertach mac Erca,’in 
which Cairnech mingles the blood of Tadg and 
Muirchertach in a vessel foi a treaty between 
them {ilCd xxiii. 39411. § 14). The Irish also 
ratifieii leagues by drinking each other’s blood, 
even in Christian times, and traces of a Hiniilai 
custom exi.steil in the West Highlands in the 17th 
cent ury (Gir. Camb. Top. Hih. iii. 22; Mai tin, 
p. 1(K>). 

XIV. ACRED rLACES, TIllNiLS, AND PERSONS. 
— I. Temples. — 'I’lie sacred grove, nemeton, existed 
over the whole Ci ltic area, the word frequently 
occurring in place-names (cf. the Irish fid-nenm), 
‘sacred grove’ (Holder, ii. 1750; Ant. Laws of 
Ireland, i. 104], ami the Galatian Dru-nemeton, 
§ VTll. above). Jnicaii give.s a vivid descrijitioii 
of the borrors of such groves (/VmrsaA iii. 39911'. ), 
and IMo Cassius (Ixii. 7) mentions tlie human sacri¬ 
fices which were ollered in them. The scholiast on 
Lucan (ed. IJseuer, p. 33) says that the Druids 
worshipped the gods in woods without temples; 
but we know that the Boii and the Insubri hail 
temples (Livy, xxiii. ‘24; Polyb. ii. 3‘2), while 
temples, in the sense of buildings or sacred enclo¬ 
sures, are referred to by Dioilorus (v. 27), Plutarch 
{CcBS. 26), and Poseidonius {apud {Strabo, IV. iv. 6). 
The ‘consecrated place’ in Gaul ineutioued by 
Caesar (vi. 13; cf. 17) may be either a grove, 
a sacred enclosure, or a temple. There is 
no evidence that the insular Celts had temples. 
Under Koman rule, elaborate temples and 
smaller shrines were built on Koman models all 


over the Komano-Celtic area. Sacred vessels, 
spoils of war, money collected for sacreil purposes, 
and war .standaids were kept in t<>m])les or 
* consocraletl places ’ (Livy, xxiii. 24 ; Floras 1. 20, 
4; A Ilian, Vyveg. 23; Polyb. ii. 32; Ca‘sai, 
vi, 13). 

There is no evidence that atone circlea were Druidic temples. 
Stcmeheiigo dates from the close of the Neolithic ajte, and the 
Kinaller circles are all probably pre-Celtio. They were pnniarilj 
places of sepultiiri', and as such would be the scene of aueestraJ 
nults. Thf f'flUi j>rol»alilv regarded them as sacred, and maj 
have joined in axn h rnUs , huL they x'annot he reijarded as Celtic 
teiii]>les in the stiiet sense of the word. Celtic coninieinorative 
rites and festivals took plneo at tiinuili or uiourids, but worship 
at stone circles is never referred to (see § V. 3 ; KithTiVAi-s 
[CeltK'l, 5). Stone eircles with nivstic trees growing in them, 
one of them with u well giving iteei ss to the Lund under VVavx's, 
are connected in Irish tides with inngic rites, but are not spoken 
of as temples (.)o>ce, OCR p iJK}, Kennedy, Leg. Fictions, 1866, 
p. 271). 

2. Imag^es.—Maximus of I'yre {Diss. viii. 8) 
says that the Celtic (licriiiati’) image cf Zeus was 
a lolly oak ; but tins may have been rudely shaped 
like the tree-trunks—iuuigcs of gods—referred to 
by Lucan {F/an-saL iii. 41211.). I’lilai-stories on 
giaves aie ollen mentioned in Irish texts, and 
these were apparently regarded as images of the 
<lfad. (Hhcr stones were also venerated in Ireland, 
'riie plurima simulacra ot the (Taulish Mercury 
(Ca;s. vi. 17) may have been boiindai'y-stones like 
the Greek cgfiai, and evidimcc goes to show that 
the Gauls liad a cult of siicli boundary-Ktones 
(Kciiiach, M(kl xi. ‘224, xiii. 190). lienee simul¬ 
acra may mean ‘symbolic repiesentations’rather 
than ‘iimiges.’ 

nertraiid (A'.4 xv. X4fi) and Ueuiach (RCel xiii. 189) consider 
that the (<aut had no images, these being ])rohihit,pd by the 
Druids, whom lliey regard .is a pre-CeltiL ]>riesthood hostile to 
images (bcc Dri ids) Itiil there is soim c\ idciicc forthi'CMHl- 
ence of pre-Celti< images (//Ant/irop v. 147), iiml no writer 
mentions liruuhc hostility to imagt worsmp Among the Celts 
there wore tree and animal im.igob, .imi li;.Mires of divinities on 
prO'Koiiian eoins (HhuieheL, i. wliile the insular (felts pos¬ 
sessed mi.iges, though their ))riestliood was Druidie. The reach 
adoption ot Homan mmgi.sshowb that iiC) unlagomsiii to images 
existed, and ciTtaiii rude (lallo-Homun imnges—e.j/. those of 
CernnnnoH—have almost eeitainl) h(>en niodellocl on existing 
natue Upes. The disapjicarariee of rucIi images Would he 
accounted for if liiey wne Made of wood (cf. Drimm, 'J'eiil 
Myth I. 112) Tlip (taliUiaii ('cits worshipped imugOH (Stiaho, 
XII n , riiitareh, i'lrt Mill. 20), uml the tlauls who (“onquered 
Home bowed to tin* seated senators as to goil«, as if they were 
accMiRtomed to images (Livj, v. 41). 

In lush texts idolw aie oiten mentioned (Corinac, 
p. 94 ; Stokes, Martyr, of Oengus, p. lS(i; 11 del 
xii. 427; Atd. Laws, i. 45; Joyce, Nil 274 11'.). 
The iilols oi Cenn Cruaich and bis .satellite.s were 
e.a’ od and ornamented in human lorm (L/y2l36; 
Stiike.s, Trip. Ltjc, i. 90, 93), and such groups of 
images existed el.sewliero (O’Curry, MN Mat. j>. 
284). ‘ llaml gods,’ jirobahlv iimiges used lor divi¬ 

nation, are also mentioned (keating, Ilist. 49). In 
(’eltic Britain idolatry is otten leierred to in tlie 
Lines oi sain(-s (Aelred, Vita N. Ahn. cli. 6 ; Jocelyn, 
Vita N. Kentig,, ehs. 27, 32, 34), and Gildus speaks 
of ‘images mouldering away witliin and wiiboui 
the deserted temples, witli stilt and defoimed 
features’ {Hist, Frit. 4), though tliese may have 
lieen lioinano-British. Numerous Jtomario-Celtic 
has-relii'fs and images in stone and bronze have 
lK*en <1 i.scovered, and in some of these the dress 
and symbols of divinity are purely (’eltie. See 
also IMAUKS ((Celtic). 

3. Symbols.—Gaulish images may he elassilied 
by means of their symbols—the mallet and cuj» 
(symbols of creative power and of plenty) iKirne by 
Dhspater, the wheel of the sun-god, the eor»ueopia 
and toique carried by Cernuniios. Other symbols 
occur on images, altars, coins, etc. ; but their 
meaning is doubtful, and in many instances they 
are not purely Celtic, but ol world-wide occurrence. 
These include ’.lie swastika and triskele (jierhaps 
sun-syinhols), single or concentric circles (some- 
times with rays), crosses, and a curious S figure. 
The circles and crosses are often incised on bronze 
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itiiagos of Dispattir, tlie S occiirH on ooiiiH, and nine 
of theHe S syinbola liariL^ from a ring earned by the 

od with the wheel, varioub explanations ol this 

gure have been given ; the most jirobable is that 
wnich recognizes in it a thunderbolt (see Keinach, 
BFS3, 143, ir>0, 15li, CafalofjuK sominaire du Musie 
des ant. nni.^. Pans, 1905; RA xvi. 17; Flouest, 
Deux st<\Ie,s (apjiendix), Paris, 1885; Blaiichet, i. 
17, 15S, 169, 316). 

For saeretj iiuinberH, see Cali:ndaii (Celtic). 

4. The Priesthood.—TheCeltie priesthood is fully 
discus,sed in the art. I )liUIDS. Seeal.so § Vlll. above. 

XV\ Magic. —Magic runs througii the whole 
fabric of Celtic religion, and i.s ascribed to gods, 
to kings (possibly the old prie-st-kings), to Druids, 
and to uiioflicial persons ; henc.e there is no rea.son 
to believe that the methods recorded are ]»re-Celtic 
or were borrowed by the Celts, 'i'he Druid is the 
ma^us, or magician, par excellence, and later folk- 
belief makes IJruidisni and magic one and the same. 
Though the magical craft of tiie Druids is more in 
evidence in the Irish texts than in classical lefer- 
ences, there is no doulit that the Druids of Gaul 
were regarded as magicians. Magic is also freely 
ascribed to women, and ‘the spells of women’ 
were dreaded by pagan and by (diristian mis.sion- 
ary alike. In Irish texts the fihd, or poete, also 
practise magic, and most of the magical acts of 
the Druids are attributed ahso to the Christian 
saints who combated them. Druidic magic in¬ 
cluded shape-shifting (ascribed also to women and 
goddesses), invisibility, producing a magic sleep, 
causing lunaiiy by means of a magic wisp (the 
Norse ‘ sending’), uttering satires, probably ol the 
nature of a spell, which caused blotches and death (a 
practice also ascribed to the Jilid), and protecting an 
army by the airbe Druad, 01 ‘ Druid’s iiedge.’ Still 
more alisurd were the Druids’ claims to jiower over 
the elements, which they asserted they had createil. 
Such powers were often exercised by the Druids of 
rival hosts to destroy the oji]losing force. They 
brought <lown fire /rom the sky, caused snow¬ 
storms, mi.st8, and floods, drieif up wells, and 
practised the art of rain-making. All these and 
other feats, e.g. removal of barrenness, were suji- 
posed to be produced by spells, such as those which 
the Jilul had to learn (O’Currv, MS Mat. 240). 
Perhaps the verses which the Druids would not 
(Huiimit to writing (Ca*.sar, vi. 14) \\ere also spells. 
Spells w'ith a magical appeal to the name of pagan 
divinities were still used in Christian times, and 
form the earliest native documeiitaiy evidence (8th 
or 9th cent.) to the, old religion (^ V. 4). Many 
spells are still used locally in Celtic regions, Divine 
or saintly names being substituted for those of the 
old gods, 'riiey are handed down orally, and are 
used especially for healing (for the posture assumed 
while repeating a s]k}11, see § XI11. 5; and for agri¬ 
cultural magic, see FESTIVALS ftkdtic], and § XIII, 
I). In Celtic areas, customs of an erotico-rnagical 
nature connected wdth megaliths, sepulchral stones, 
and boulders are still practised, ami we may trace 
in them the old idea that gho.sts of tlie dead or 
Nature-spirits could grant fruitfulness, etc., to those 
who jierformed a due ritual. In other cases, rites 
for healing are jierformed in connexion with trees 
and holed dolmens. For fuller discussion of the 
subject of this section, siie MAGIC (Celtic), and 
Charms and Amulkts (Celtic). 

XVI. Future L1FE.—T\n\ Celts believed firmly 
in a bodily existence after death, the doctrine being 
taught by the Druids. But there were various 
asjiects of this belief; and there is evidence of a 
theory that the soul tenanted a new body in an¬ 
other region, of a theory derived from distant ages 
that the body lived on in the grave, and of a theory 
of transmigration. 

I. Classical evidence.—('aesar (vi. 14, 19) says 


that ‘ the Druids taught that souls do not perish, 
but pass from one to another (“ab aliis ... ad 
alios”) after death,’ while Diodorus (v. 28) and 
Valerius Maximus (ii. 6, 10) connect the Druidic 
doctrine of immortality with the teacliing of I’ytha- 
gora.s. Though the passages are generally taken 
to mean tliat the Celts believed simply in trans¬ 
migration, the Druidic doidrine shows no trace of 
the Pythagorean expiatory transmigration. The 
jtoints of connexion were rather that a doctrine ol 
immortality was taught by Pythagoras and the 
Druids, and that this immortality w^as of a bodily 
kind. Cavsar’s passage may be a mistranslation of 
a Greek original, and need not refer to a trans¬ 
migration doctrine. Had the passages referred to 
been interuled to indicate such a aoidriue, they 
would not have alluded as they do to debts being 
»aid in the other world, or letters conveyed there 
>y the dead, or human sacrifices to benefit the 
dead tlierii—the vic.tims being supposed to rejoin 
the dead man. The Druidic doctrine probably 
resembled the ancient Vedic idea that the soul 
received its old body comidete and glorified in 
another region. Bodily existence in another region 
is mentioned by Lucan ; ‘regit iilem spiritus artus 
orbeaho ’ {Pharsrd. i. 456 f.). Tiiimgenes (np. A mm. 
Marc. XV. 9), Strabo (IV. iv.), and Mela (iii. 2) sjieak 
only ol the immorlalit y of the soul; but Mela’s 
passage suggests bodily existence also, as it speaks 
of debts passed on to the iie.xt world. 

2. Burial customs.—'riie profuse Celtic funeral 
mobilier and the evidence of human sacrilu^e at 
burials also suggest that the Celtic future life 
was life in the body (Rt*c F. K. von Sacken, Das 
Urabfeld von Hallstntf, Vienna, 1868; RCcl x. 

; Antiguar If, xxxvii. 125 ; Greenwell, British 
Barrows, 1877; Blanchet, ii. 528; L'Anihrop. vi. 
586). Irish texts de.siiribe the dead as buried with 
ornaments and weajxms, ogham stones being set 
over the giave. Animals and, possibly, human 
victims were sacrificed. VVivi's of heroes desired 
to be buried at once with theii husbands (Z.?^ 13ti« ; 
O’Donovan, Annals, Dublin, 1H4S-5J, i. 145, 180; 
Nutt-Meyer, i. 52; O’Curry, MCAI }>. cci xxx ; 
Leahy, 1. 105; Campbell, Pop. Tales of the W. 
Highlands, iii. 62). Caesar (vi. 19) say> that all 
things d(*ar to the dead man, even living animals, 
were consumed on the funeral ]\yre. Slaves and 
clients had formerly been consumed. Mela (iii. 2) 
also refers I.0 those who of their own free will cast 
themselves on the }>yre of their relatives, hoping 
to live along with them. 

3. The Irish sagas.—Ghosts, in our sense of the 
Avord, do not exist in the sagas, 'I’he dead who 
r<*turn are fully clothed ujkui with a birdy, and the 
j)as.sages show that this corporeal life w^as inde- 
neiident of liansmigration. 'I’hus, when Ciichu- 
lainn returned at the command ol St. Patrick, 

‘his hair was thirk and blaok, ... in his head his eyes gleamed 
swift and prey, . . . hiarkcr than the side of a cookiiip-N)iit each 
of his two brows, . . . redder than ridiy ins lips.’ Ills elotheM 
and weapons are fully desenbed, while his chariot arid horseu 
are eijiially corporeal {LL ‘24.'i; of. other instances in Nutt- 
Mever, 1 . 49; E. Hull, p. 293). 

This bodily existence of the dead is also sug- 
ge.sted in Celtic versions of the ‘Dead Debtor’ 
An animal, in whose sliajic the dead man helps his 
benefactor, is found in other versions, but in the 
Celtic grouyi the dead man re appears in liis own 
corporeal form (Le Braz^ i. p. xii; Campbell, ii. 
12; Larminie, W. Ir. Folk Tales, 1893, p. 155; 
Hyde, Beside the Fire, 1891, pp. 21, 15.3). 

4. The grave as the place of the dead. —Custom 
and belief show' that early man believed that the 
dead lived on in the body in the grave. The belief 
often survives where quite diflererit beliefs exist, 
mid this seems to have been the case witli the 
Celts. Their doctrine of bodily immortality may 
have been an extension of this belief, and their 
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under-world reg:ion of tlie dead an extension of tl>e 
individual j;ravc in its aspect as a dwellinfj of the 
dead man. 

Oracles were sought at the jj^raves of the dead, 
just as in Sc/indinavian belief the dead lived on 
in their harrows and spoke thence to the livin" 
(Tertull. dc. Annaa, HI ; K. IJnll, Pagan Ireland^ 
1904, ]). 142), Warriors wn;re su}>posed to exert a 
sinister influence on their enemies from the grave. 
Existing customs in ('eltic areas show connexion 
with the jirimitive belief, e.g. drawing the colIin 
nails, loosening the bindings of the corpse, or 
leaving the limbs free {Curtin, Tnlcft of the Fairies, 
}». lh(); Lc liraz% i. 212; FL xiii. (10; Cariipbell, 
Snprrstiliona of the Highlands and Islands oj Srol- 
liwd, 1900, p. 341). The dead are believeil to rise in 
the body on the night of All faints. In Celtic folk¬ 
tales the grave is a house in which the dead live, 
and they enieige from it in the body and act as if 
still alive (Cinlin, p. 156; Larniinie, p, 31; J^e 
Braz^, 1. 217, M3, ii. 146 ; RCel x. 214). 

5. The ‘orbis alius.’—If the Celtic orhis alms to 
which liUcan releis means ‘another region’ of the 
world rather than ‘another world ’ (Keinach, ItCel 
xxii. 447), that leguin was most j»robably under¬ 
ground, tile (ionception being ev'olvcd from that 
of the. dead living on in the grave ; and, though 
ljucan suys that souls do not go to (he silent halls 
of Etehus and the jiale kingdoms of Dis, he is con¬ 
trasting the current Roman belief in a world ol 
shades with the richer belief of the Celts in bodily 
immortality rather than contrasting localities, 
(^a‘sai undoubtcilly found the Cauls believing in 
an under-world god wdio could be equated with 
I>is. Other classical obseivers s]i<‘ak of the dead 
(kilts as in/cn, or «‘is going ad Malta (Val. Max. 
ii, 6, 10; Mela, lii, 2, 19), and riutarch makes 
(lamina sp«‘ak ol descending to her dead husbaml 
{Virf. Mid. 20). But, as the Celtic Dis, ruler of 
the undei woibl, was ajiparently a god of fertility, 
and as the (.kdtic doctrine of immortality containeil 
no dismal elcmmit, the region must have been one 
of exuheivint lile. From the subterianeari world 
of the Celtic Dis men had come forth XII.), and 
thither they nitiiincd, FVom it also proceeded 
the fruitlulne.Ms ol all things rooted in theeaith. 
It was a re]»lica of the land of the living, hut life 
there was fuller, freer, and imni(»rtal. 'I'o this the 
wonls of laican }»oint {Phni sal. i. 457 f.): ‘ Death, il 
your lore be true, is but the centre of a long life.’ 

The orhut aims was not the Celtic Elysium (BIjKst, Ahoob 
or (Celtirj, t s) 'Mie <lea<l are never said to pass thiUier ; 
onl> favouiod mortals while still alive luiglit ao so. Some 
Celtie folk-lore, however, n^portud by Plutarcii {tie Def. (irac. 
18), niifriit Hiij;jfest that certain of the inifi'hly dead passed 
to an Island Ehsiuni. Some islands near Hritain were called 
after gods and heroes, and in one of them dwolt sacrosanet 
persfiiih They were visited by Demetrius, according to 
Piutari'h, and he was told that certain sturnis w'ero ejiused by 
the passiiiff away of ^.r>llle of the ‘mighty.’ Perhaps such 
mijfhty ones went to these iny8to.rioU8 islands, but this is cer- 
tainh ’not stated, in anotiier island Kronos was imprisoned, 
W'atched by llriureus and attended by deinoiifi. Elsewdiere {de 
Feui. Lun'?J>s) he repeats the story of Kionos, and says that this 
island is mild and fragrant, and that |»eople live there waitinp 
for the irod, who soiiiPtiuies appears to them and prevents their 
departing Tliev are m pursuinjf relijfious practices and 

m studi mg loffends and philosopiiy. Plutarch has minified the 
Celtie khbiiiiii belief with what he knew of the ))rmds and 
perhaps of such islands as that of Sena (Festivals {CelticJ, § 4 ), 
while the reference to Kronos may be based on Celtic tales of 
heroes eleej>in>f in hills or niouiids, whence they will one day 
emerge to benefit tlieir people. 

If souls of the nufrhty w'ent to an Island (w’hether Elysian or 
not), or if some local belief in an island of the dead liad come 
to he held by Celts living on the coast (as in local Breton folk- 
beliefs rcgardiiif: the drowned |Le Uruz-, 1. p. xxxix ; Seblllol, 
ii. 14UJ), this would explain the storv in Procopius (de Hell. 
Goth. iv. -iO) of the shades being earned by fishermen to Itrittia 
—perbaj's a nimpliiig of such a local belief with the idea that 
Ulysses’ island of the Shades lay to the north or, as (Uaudian 
8 aii(!:(m Jtufin. i. 12311.), in the west. But this island, as de¬ 
scribed, differs both from the orbis alius and from Elysium. 
Survivals of the old belief in an underground region are still to 
he traced (Siibillot. 1 . 418) 


6 . Transmigration.—In the Irish sagas this is 
asserteil 011 Ij' of divinities ami he iocs, hut not 
generally in connexion with their deatli. But it 
may liave been extended Bometinies to mortals, 
.since tiaces of it are found in fulk-lmlief. The 
dead are repie.sented as birds ( Voyage, of Madduiu, 
ii 19; 0’(kirry, Mat. ]>. 78), or are supposed 
to appear in various animal forms. But this i.s 
generally asserti'd of the wicked or unhaptized, 
and it may be a totcinistic survival, or is perhaps 
connected Avilli the couimori belief that tiie soul 
has the ayificarance of a small aiiiinal {FL iv, 352 ; 
FLJ V. 189 ; Choice. Notes, 185S, pp. 01,69; Maury, 
Croyane.es et Ugendes, 1896, p. 272; Rees, Cawhro- 
liritish Saints, p. 92 ; Jai Braz", ii. 82, 86, 307). 
The evidence is liaidly suHicient to show that 
traimmigration was the vital (Celtic doctrine of 
future existence (cf. Joyce, SU i. 300). See 
TrAKSMIUB/VTION. 

7. Future retribution.—(_)f this there is little 
eyideuce in Cekic juiganism, and it is doubtful 

hetlier any dillerence was made hotwmm the 
virtuous and the wicked beyond the grave. In 
existing Irish and Briiton folk-hchel llie dead are 
believed to suller from cold, and meiliawal Celtic 
accounts mention the terrors of cold as an asjiect 
of hell ((hirtin, 146 ; Be Braz^ ii. 91) ; but there is 
hardly ground for connecting this with jiagan 
belief. In the Adoentiircs of S. Co!untba's Clerics, 
hell is reached by a bridge over a glen of lire ; hut 
this may he traced to Scandinavian sources {IlCe.l 
xxvi. 1.53). It might, of coin.se, be contended that 
the (Jiristian doctrine of liell has absorbed a jiagan 
belief in reliibution, hut there is no trace ot such 
a belief in the sagas, or in classical notices of 
Celtic eschatology. The hope of hiture bliss made 
men die without a tremor (Cicsar, vi. 14 ; Lucan, 
Pharsal. i. 45511.). 

For the Celtic PJysium, .siie Ble.st, Abode of 
THE (Oltu ). 

Liticiiati UK —Ilosides the texts, editions, translutions, and 
classiml rffereni’es (see § 1.), th( following works are essnitial : 
E, Auwyl, Celt. Rel. %n Prc-Christ. Tones, London, IJKK!, 
‘Celt. Rel. in the Malnuogion,' Trails, flni Internat Cong. 
IJisl. of Itel., Oxford, li. 234 ff., A. Bertrand, llel. des 
(iaulois. Pari.s, I Hit? ; Bertrand-Reinach, Les Ueltes dans les 
Values du /'d et du Danube, Pans, 1S!14 ; G . Bloch, ‘ Rel. dee 
Gauloib,’ ifrn. inter de. I’Knseiqneinent, xxix. 523ff., xxx. 
lir»fT., IIid. de France, i., I'uris, lUOd ; JixiUetin Fpijiraphiyve 
de la Liauie, Vienna and I’ans, IH/T-Sfi; J. G. Campbell, 
Supcr>.titions oj the Scottish UiyhlandH, 1000 ; J. F Campbell, 
Cop Talcs of the. H'. Highlands, 4 vols., Edinlmrgli, 1890, 
Jicabhar na Feinne, London, 1872; CIL, Berlin, ISfiHff.; 
Corpus Inscr. lihenanarum, Elherfcld, 1867; H. d’Arbois de 
JiilKiiiJville, Cours de lilt, oelt., 12 vols., Paris, 1HS.I-190‘A 
Kisai d'nn catal de la lift, ijngue de I'Jrlunde, Paris, 1883, Les 
Celies, Pans, 1004, Les Dniides et Ici, dieux ceUigves d forme 
d’ammaux. Pans, li>06, Les premiers habitants tie I'Furope^, 
2 vols.. Pans, 1889-1894; Darembergf-Sagho, Diet, den antiq. 
grec. et rom., Pans, 18H0-90; Roget (Baron de Bellog-uet), 
KthnogHiie gavUnse, 4 pts., Pans, 1868*1875; E. Desjardins, 
Ceogr ' hist, et adminis. de la Oaule romame, .3 vols., Paris, 
JS7t>-H6; G. Dottin, ‘ La Ucl. des Oaulois,’ JlHIi xxxvhi 13611., 
Manuel jmur serinr d Vftude de I'antig ccltu/w, I’aris, lOOfl; 
C I. E\toi\,Ongins of Eng. Uist.^, London, IHOO; E. Flouest, 
Etudes d’arch. et de ingi/i. gauloises. Pans, 1886; H. Gaidoz, 
art. in Encgc. des sciences rel v. 428ff., Le Dieu gaulots 
du soleii. Pans, 1886; G . L Gomme, Ethnology in Folk-lore, 
[.oiidon, 189‘2 ; G . Grupm Kuitur der alien Kelten und Ger- 
manen, Miinioh, 1906; E Guest, Orignies Celtxece, 2 vols., 
London, 1883; A. Holder, Altrelt Itpiachschatz, Leipzig, 
189111.; T. R. Holmes, Caesar's Vompnst of Caul, London, 
1899, Ca'sar's Conquest of Britain, lyondon, 1907 ; E Hull, 
The Cuchiillm Saga, I^ondon, 1898 ; P. W. Joyce, Origin and 
History of Iruh Naine^ of Places*, London, 1901, Old Celtic 
Roinanceil-, London, 1894, Social Hist of Ancient Ireland 
2 vols, Lonilon, 1903; C. JuUiaii, Ucchcrches sur la rel. 
gauhnse, Bordeaux, 1903 ; A. Le Braz, La Ligende de la Mori 
Chez les Bretons annoricains-, 2 vols., J'arig, 1902; J. Lefloeq, 
iitudes dr miithol celt., Puns, 1869; A. Mac Bain, ‘Celtic 
Mythology,’ Celtic Magazine, Inverness, vols. ix. x., 1883-4, 
‘Hero Tales of tlie Gaels,' ib. 18.87-8, Etymol Diet, of the 
Gaelic Lancfuage, Inverness, 1896 ; H. Martin, Etudesd'archiol. 
celt., Paris, 1872; G . de Mortillet, Formation de la nation 
frani;aise^, I’aris, 10(K); Nutt-Meyer, Voyage of Bran, 2 vols., 
Ijondon, 1896-1897 , E. O’Curry, Manners arid Customs of the 
Anc. Irish, 4 voIh , l.ondon, 1873, MS Materials of Anc. Irish 
Hist., Duhiui, 1861; S. H. O’Grady, Silva Gadelica, 2 vols., 
lAmdoii, 18'.»^. liVel, Parif. 187011 , la. Remach, Bronzes jiguris 
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Ugend, Oxford, IS'.*!, Celtic Britain^, Loudon, 1908, Celtic 
Folk-lore, Oxford, 1901, Celtic Ueathendom (Hibbert Lect.), 
London, 1 S8S, J'reHidenfs Address, Section vii., ‘Ilelit'ions of 
iho Oerinans, Odin, and Slavs,’ Trans, ^rd Intemaf. Cong. 
Hist, oj liel., Oxford, 1908, ii. 201 ff ; P. Sebillot, Folk lore de 
'a France, 4 vols , l‘aris, 1904 ff., Piummsmc eoiiteinporaine 
Chez lea pcnplfh cello Latins, Pans, 1909 ; W. F Skene, Celtic 
Scotland, 0 vols , Kdinlmrjih, 1870-188(1, Four Ancient Hooks of 
Wales, 2 vols , Edinlmrjrh, 1808; C. Squire, Mythol ot the 
Ancient Bntons, London, 1900; W. Stokes, cd. Three Irish 
(Jlossartcs, Loudon, 1802, Texts of IHndsencha.^ in FL in iv., 
RCel XV, XVI., cd. Co mi aa's Glossarg {ir, O’JHhiovuii'), Caloutta, 
1808, Urkeltischer S}irachschatz, Gottinffpn, 1894 ; E Windisrh, 
Die altir. JJelde.nsane Tdin Bd Cualnge, Ijpiji/ijj, lOOfi, 
Windisch-Stokes, Irische Te.zle, Leipzig,', 1881)ff.; Wood- 
iVIaitiu, Elder Faiths of Ireland, 2 vols., London, 1903; ZCF, 


1897 ff 

The older works on Celtic reliirion are maitdv sjieeulative, 
and should he used with fjfrcat caution. ()f thcsi- Dom Martin, 
Religion des (Javlois, 2 vols., l^iri.s, 17‘.*,7, is h\ fur the niost 
praiHeworth \. Others are E. Davies, Celtic JtvKi urrhes, Londnn, 
1804, Mythol. and Rites of the British />n//d.s, Loudon, 180'», 
G. Hifftfins, The Celtic J)rvids, Loiulon, 1829. A. Herbeit, 
Britannia after the. Romans, London, 18;{0, Neo-Diindio 
Heresy, Loiuion, 1888; T. A. Wise, Hist, of Fagunism in 
Caledonia, London, 1884. ,|. A. MaoCuLLOCIL 


CENSORSHIP.—In the pieaent article this 
term is used in the sense of the ofiieial examina¬ 
tion and re;^ulation of matter intended for puhliea- 
tioii or for the sta^^e. It aiijilies to newspapers, 
books, son^s, and jilays, and is not to be con¬ 
founded witli inspee.tion of yuihlications or plays 
after production, with jio.ssiiile jiroseinition if im¬ 
morality or sedition he found. Ceiisoishii) (>roj>er 
takes place hrjorr jiublication. It is a jirivat-e 
function, tliou^di di.schaijj;cd hj'^ a jnihlii* odiciul. 
It may abort intended boolcs or jilays, nnd the 
public may never know — hence its jicculiar 
aanjrers. 

I. Of the press,—There were no oflicial censors 
before the a^'c of printiny?, hut there were in¬ 
formal hey^innin^s of the practice, Amoii^ the 
ancients, methods were rouy^li and ready. Socrates 
was condemned for hlasjiheniy and for cornii»tiiij: 
the rnorahs of youth, and the hemlock cup pro¬ 
hibited any further olleiiee. Xerioplion jnihlished 
his Arinhasis anonymously because he was an 
exile, and thereiore forhiiiden to .sjieak or publish 
in Attica. Such tacts .show I hat authorities M’ere 
jealous of authors even in those early days. In 
the Middle A^es wiiters vere ecclesinstics chielly. 
'I’o sluAN courlesy to tlieir .superiors, and to avoid 
the risk of Jater censure, tliey used to submit 
their woik heiore it. was multi}died. When jirint,- 
inf? had (luicUcned the How of books, and [growing 
culture had widened the circle of authors, clerical 
influeiice was strori'^est in deraandiriy^ ce.nsorship, 
in view of dan;.yeis to the tenets of the Church (sec 
Index). 

In hhij^land, after the Reformation, the control 
of the juess was centred in the Crown, and was 
exercised throuj^h the Company of ytationers. 
But laxity cre|»t in. Many hoolcs were not even 
re‘?istered. Hence the Lon^^ Parliament enforced 
censorship, in sjiite of Milton’s protest in his 
Areopagitica, the classic on toleration of opinion. 
Milton had himself been censored ; objection was 
taken to part of Paradiftt Lost, so that he spoke 
feelingly. The Restoration made censorshi]> even 
more rigorous. Rut, in HJHS, a century after 
Milton’sjilea, the statutes in question were can¬ 
celled. The Act of Toleration in 1689 made the 
aholition of censorship a logic.al necessity. Since 
then the press of Great Britain has been free. No 
one is jirohihited from publishing ariythiiig, hut 
everytlimg imhlished has to run the gauntlet of 
possible pros(>cution for slander, sedition, im¬ 
morality, or l)!as])hemy. To facilitate prosecu¬ 
tion, if neces.saiy, judiiters must keep one eojiy 
of everything they ]jrint, with the name of the 


per.son employing them, and all publications (soma 
oliicial documents excepted) must hear the name 
of their printers and publishers. 

In Scotland, in 1646, it was enacted that no 
book treating of religion or of the Kirk should be 
printed without a licence from the General As¬ 
sembly. If a hook dealt with the kingdom, it had 
to he licensed \>y a judge or by a Secretary of State. 
Printers had to he licensed also. Since the Union, 
Scottish and English practice have coincided. 

In India there was established in 1910 the 
nearest permanent apjiroxirnation to a censorshi]) 
that the Empire possi^sses. Money penalties are 
im}K>sed on newsjiajiers for sedition. A third 
offence involves forfeiture of the press. It wa.s 
stated in the Indian Legislature that there was 
to he ‘no eensorshi}) tir antecedent restraint.’ 
Rut, if its jiroHs he confiscated, there is some 
restraint on the issue of a newsjiajier. Control of 
the printer has always been a favourite mode ol 
<;ontioiling jnihlications. Rut this Indian censoi- 
ship is not entirely private and Star-Chamher-hke, 
for the public have the o|)}>()r(.uiiity of judging a 
new.spa}»er before its sujijnession. These sjiecial 
jirecautions may he justilied by the unrest of the, 
time. 

The only undiluted (‘ensorship of the press sur¬ 
viving under British rule is that of war-news 
from the seat of operations. This is common f^> 
all countries, and has obvious strategic reasons. 
No news is allowed to jiass unless certili(*d by 
militar}’^ censors- ollicers specially detailed for the 
duty. 

European countries generally exercise close super¬ 
vision over thejiress—mon* for political than for 
moral reasons. Russia is jiai < icularly active. Tlieie 
forcigii literature is levised before Jelivery, on im¬ 
portation. Pages may he t,orn out, art iclcs ‘ blacked,’ 
or delivery refused. She is even more vigilant 
ov'cr hex mitive jiress. Nevv'sfiajicrs are very firmly 
ruled. Jteceiit revolutionary riots in St. Pelt'rs- 
Imrg were re|)orted to Russian readers by smuggled 
foreign papers, the home jiress being perforce silent 
therctm. 4'lie historian Bilbassov is said to have 
written a history of the reign of Catlierinc i. The 
two volumes puhlishod weie piomjxtly siij)|)r<‘ssed, 
and the remaining ten volumes are still in MSS. 
'I'hus it is that iinjiortant works are sometimes 
printed in Eramie, and smuggled into Ru.s,sia, 
as Bibles and tracts were into ICngland in pre- 
Ifclormation times. hVance is less active, hut she 
has had fits of sujiervision. Voltaire had some of 
his works burnt by the jiublic executioner. He 
had to jmhlisli outside of Paris, and have Iiis books 
run in surreptitiously foi a time. Much the same 
can he sjiid of Rousseau. Nowadays freedom is 
practically peifecL Germany censors public meet¬ 
ings and pulilic prints alike. Till well into last 
century nothing was allowed to he published 
without preliminary apjiroval, though liooksellcrs 
could olten KUp]>ly customers they trusted with 
prohibited matter. Even to-day German opinion 
IS less free in its expression than British, though 
more fre<i f-han Russian. 

An unofficial censorship of hooks was intimated 
in 1909 in this country by the Circulating Libraries 
Association, which tinnounced that they would 
not ciiculate books that were ‘ personally scandal¬ 
ous, libellous, immoral, or otherwise disagreeable,’ 
and asked publishers to submit doubtful books 
for approval, a week before jmhlication. Authors 
have ))rotested, and the scheme has been somewhat 
modified. Biit it is dillicult to condemn such 
censoi-ship. ’riie evils of hxul novels are patent. 
The xlravvbacks of an oflicial censorship are not 
present here. The books arc not suppressed, 
ami critics will readily champion any which may 
he wrongly tabued. 
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Censorship is impracticable. Books are too 
many. The name of newspapers is legion, and 
their issues are prepared in hot liaste, duriiiK 
the nipjht. I’relmniiary inspection is absurdly 
impossible. 

Censorship is inadvisable. History has shown 
that it may dc])rive a nation of its best leading 
and inspiration. No man or body of men is wi.se 
enough and tolerant em)!igh to be entrusted with 
the power of controlling the exiiressioii of publie 
opinion. The liglit of free sjieech is a bulwark of 
freedom and progress. 

'Should ye nuL ail oligarchy . . . over it [the pros-sj to bring 
a famine upon our luindH again, when we hIiuII know nothing 
hut what is measured to us hy their huahclV asks Milton 
indignantly of tlie I^ong Parliament. He aiids : ‘When Clod 
shakes a Kingdom witli strong and healthful commotions to a 
general reformmg, it is not untrue that many sectaries and 
false teacliers are then Imsicst in sedmung ; hut yet more true 
it is, that (jind then rai8(‘H to His n\^n work men of rare 
abilities and more than common industry not only to look 
hack and revise what hath been taught heretofore, but to 
gain further and go on some new enliglitened steps in the 
dI8cover^ of truth.” He relies on the survival of the fittest in 
this sphere. ‘ I .et her fTruth ] and P'alsehood grapple : who ever 
knew Truth pul to the worse in a free and open encounter?’ 
(Areopagttica). 

Hut this assertion of freedom is without pre¬ 
judice to the right and duty of careful in.spection 
of w’hat is thus freely puhlished. There is clamant 
need for prompter and more strenuous elfort to 
check the stream of corruption that would mingle 
with the river of publications. Some wholesome, 
if disagreeable, scavenging would sweeten litera¬ 
ture. 

Frequent offences occur in reports of divorce 
cases, and some would have such reports pro¬ 
hibited. Yet Lord Justice Bingliam, President of 
the Divorce Division, giving evidence in a Parlia¬ 
mentary inquiry in 1910, dofemied them as a 
strong deterrent from immorality. Perhaps all 
that can he safely required is tliat judges ^louid 
extend the practice of taking the grosser evidence 
tn catnera. 

2 . Of the stage. —Greek drama, which flourished 
four or live centuries H.C., aluio.st certainly had 
a censorship from the nature of the case. Theatres 
were great State-institutions, as their magnificent 
ruins show. Those would be closed to pla>a unless 
approved. There was also indirect censorship, in 
that plays were commonly entered in public com¬ 
petition for prizes. The judges would practically 
be censors. Plays that did hot conform to their 
ideas or prejudices would not gain prizes, and 
probably would sull'er in their chance of perform¬ 
ance. It is an illuminative fact that what is 
perhaps Aristophanes’ best play, The Birds, was I 
m competition placed seconu to one by an almost ' 
unknown writer. It is on record, too, tliat ACschy- 
lus and Aristojihanes, the fathers of tragedy and 
comedy respectively, were both prosecuted for 
offences against the dominant orthodoxy and 
politics of their times—offences, that is, in their 
plays. Censorship of the more modem stage, like 
that of the press, had an eccle.sia6tical origin. 
For that stage itself was ecclesiastical at first. 
Miracle and Passion plays were naturally subject 
to the Church. Wliei’ religious drama was dying, 
the theatre began to be somewhat free in its 
criticism of the Church, and to deal with politics. 
Hence regulation was called for. In England the 
Master of Revels, the l^rivy Council, the Star 
Chamber, and the Lord Chamberlain have been 
successively the authorities in charge. The last 
named was doing the work as early as 1628, and 
in 1727 was statutorily entrusted with it. The 
then Lord Chamberlain swore in an Examiner of 
Plays, which office has existed continuously till 
now. 

It was Jeremy Collier who, in 1697, by his Short 
View of the Profaneness and Jmmoralittf of the 
voi.. rri -—20 


/ nr/ltsh Stage, established censorship pernuinently. 
VVyeherly, Congreve, and Dryileii wen* specially 
attacked. The last of these confessed the justice 
of the indictment, and retracted all ot his w'orks 
‘Avhich can truly be argued of obscenity, jirofane- 
iiess, or iinniorafity.’ 

'i’iie stage is the only institution which is regu¬ 
larly censored. ‘ I'lie preservation of good manners, 
decorum, or of the public peace ’ is the stated object 
in view. Every new play or ailditioii to an old 
jilay must be submitted to the Examiner seven 
days before perfoimanco, and, if licence be with¬ 
held, must not be performed, under a penalty of 
i.'50, and possible foifeiture of the theatre licence. 
This is the law in Great Britain. There is no 
censorship in Ireland. In the United States no 
general censor sujiervises the drama; but local 
authorities, with differing powers, are entrusted 
with the duty of forhiilding the representation of 
plays hurtful to morality. 

In 1909 a Parliamentary Select Committee sat 
on the subject, and reiiorled that almost all the 
dramatists of the day desired frcetlom from censor¬ 
ship, or, at least, a court of appeal. They held 
that suppression of jilays was an excessive use of 
executive power, and that prosecution of producers 
of improper plays was a sufficient safeguard. On 
the other hand, theatre-managers gave evidence 
that they desired censorship to continue. They 
feared that uncensored plays might bring disrepute 
on the whole stage. They also feared the vagaries 
of local authorities, if prosecution were re.lied on. 
The actors agreed with the managers. The Com¬ 
mittee further reported that, in its own opinion, 
the laws that punish indecency, libel, and sedition 
were insufficient for the case, noi was it fair that 
theatre-managers should have to make expensive 
preparations for plays, without such an assurance 
as preliminary licence gave. Censorship should 
continue. But secret censorship, not subject to 
public opinion, wa.s in danger of becoming con¬ 
ventional and partial. Therefore it should not 
continue to have the power of veto, and it should be 
allowable to present a play even though the licence 
had been refused. But the producers should be 
exposed to the risk of prosecution. Even lii'ensed 
plays should involve that risk, with this difference, 
that, on conviction for indecency or libel, they 
should only be prohibited, while unlicensed plays, 
conviction being secured, should incur not only 
prohibition, but penalties for the author and the 
theatre-manager. Possibly legislative endorse¬ 
ment may be given to these proposals. 

Stage censorship is more practicable than that 
of books or newspapers. Plays are limited in 
number, and it has been possible liitlierU) for one 
man to read and pass judgment upon them all, in 
Great Britain, i.e. upon all that are sent to the 
Examiner through tlieatre author!tie.s. He does 
not receive jilays from aspiring wntcr.s directly. 

Censorshij) is also needful for the protection of 
those who enact the parts, and of the audiences. 
There have been had plays, even with the censor¬ 
ship, and the ExaiiiineV testifies that he has 
refused to pass many, and has required pruning of 
more. Freedom from preliminary scrutiny would 
mean, for some theatres, a descent into the abyss. 
In many districts local authorities would be very 
slow to prosecute* without some stimulus, no matter 
what the character of the plays. That a doubtful 
jilay should have attention drawn to it by the 
refu.sal of a licence, and so be subject to special 
vigilance, is the minimum of protection consistent 
with public .salctv. 

For Homan (-albolic censorship, see iNDKX. 

Litkratcrk. —Milton's Arpopapitica, 1644, and many subso- 
quent editions, e.fl. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 18»b; Jeremy 
Taylor, Ltherty ot J'rophesyimj, 1647 , F. Gregrory, A Hodest 
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rieafwr He»julatioiio/the U!H.' , L. Hoffmann, (reschu'ACe 
der Buchercensur, 1811 ) , Chate.-tubnand, ‘ Lihprt^ de la presae,’ 
ill (liuvrtm, ISaf), xxui. il7, W Popper, TheCensoruhtpo/llehreic 
Books, 1899 ; W. Barry, ‘ Thi* (leuBorabip of I’lntioii,' in Dti/ifin 
lUvittt, cxliv. (Jan 1W>!>I 111; blue Book, ‘Stage Plays 
(Censorship),' London, 1909. 

Thomas Templeton. 

CENTAUR.—‘ Contaur’ is the name given in 
Greek inj^Lliology to a monster usually represented 
as having the u]»per pait (to the waist) of a man 
and the Inidy and legs ol a horse. This delinition 
must not be taken as exhaustive ; the character¬ 
istic centaur form apjiears in Habylonian art of 
about the 11th cent. B.C. as the sign of Sagittarius 
(I’errot-Chijncz, //uvL dc VArt, iii. 604);* and, on 
the other hand, it is by no means certain that the 
early Greeks imagined the creatures they called 
centaurs to have this shaiKi. Homer {IL i. 26K, 
ii. 743) calls them simply (a Thessalian form 
for 6rfpe%, ‘ wild beasts^) ; and the development of 
the centaur in Greek art seems to imply a gradual 
evolution rather than the borrowing of a ready¬ 
made tyjie. 

The centaurs in Greek legen<i are of two kinds. 
To the one belong Chiron, who is called by Homer 
(//. xi. 832) SiKcuSraTos Kevrai^pw*', and who acted a.s 
teacher and guardian to heroes such as Achilles 
and Jason in his cave on Mt. I’elion in Thessaly, 
and Pholua, who entertained Heraklea on Mt. 
Pholoii, between Elis and Arcadia ; to the other, 
the wild and lawless monsters who laid violent 
hands on women, hurled trees and rocks, and were 
coiKiuercd or de.stroyed by Hcrakles or the liUj,!- 
thfc. The two chief occasions of llerakles'exploits 
against them were when Nessus, w ho w’as carrying 
Deianeira over the river Evenos, laid hands on her 
and w'as slain by the arrows of the hero, and when 
the other centaurs, attracted by the odour of the 
jar of wdne that I’holus had ojiened, invaded his 
cave and were driven off by llerakles. Both aie 
favourite subject.^ in art, as is also the great battle 
between the Lapitliae and the centaurs, in which 
the chief heroes are Theseus and Firithous ; and 
the most characteristics incident is the overwhelm¬ 
ing of the invulnerable Cameus wdlh pine trees and 
rocks, the usual weapons of the centaurs. 

Many varying accounts are given in local legends 
as to the origin of the centauns. According to one 
version, they were the offspring of Ixion and a 
cloud substituted for Hera; another 

account made them arise from t-he seed fallen from 
Zeus in his }»a8sion for Aphrodite; and, according 
to others, their mother had or took the form of a 
mare. Chiron was said to lie the son of Kronos 
and Philyra (the poplar); and Pholus, of Silcnus 
and one of the MeXiai (a.sh-nymphs). The names of 
centaurs generally suggest mountains or trees (e.g. 
llerpaios, Ofiptios, ApeaXos, llfi/xei/s). 

Few' questions have been more disputed among 
mythologists Ilian the origin and interpretation of 
the myth of the centaurs. Many suggestions have 
been made as to the etymolog}’ of their name, but 
none is satisfactory ; the connexion W’ith the 
Sanskrit Gandharvns (on W'hom see Macdonell, 
Vedic Mytlwl.^ Strassburg, 18I>7, pp. 136-138. and 
the references there given) is now discredited, 
since the two classes of being agree neither in 
name nor in characteristics. By some the centaurs 
have been thought to be persornficatioris of natural 
dienomena, such as winds or mountain-torrents; 
,ut such personification is alien to primitive myth. 
They should probably be rather regarded, witli 
Mannhardt (Ant. Wald- und FddkulUy ii. U) 2 ), 

‘ as .‘•i)irits of the forest or mountain, to whose 
1 Aorordingf to late Hindu tradition, the Naraa, created, aloufr 
witli otlior Memi-divine beiii^fs by Bralitiia, also possess human 
bodies with horses’ limbs, as contrasted with the Kinnaros, who 
have horses' heads and human ; hut it would be idle to 

connect these Naras, who are among the musicians ol Huvera’s 
court (Makdbharata, u. x. 14), either with the centaurs or, in 
view of their late orijfin, with Rabylonian mythologv 


ac.tion these phenomena are assigned.’ They are 
thus in many way .8 analogous to the Sileni and 
Satyrs, whom they resemble in their love of wine 
and their unbridled passions. The rationali.stic 
explanation of the centaurs a.s horsemen who 
appear to be one with their horses may apjdy to 
the Oriental archer, but seems inconsistent w'ith 
the history of the form in Greece. 

The earliest representations of centaurs in Greek 
art usually show them incompletely human shape, 
with the body and hind legs of a horse attached to 
their backs. Later on tiioy take the more familiar 
form w'hich w'e see, for example, in the meto ])08 of 
the Parthenon. I’lie battle of Greeks and centaurs 
came, with the ethical tendency of myth, to be 
regarded as a symbol of the triumph ol skill over 
brute force and of civilization over barbarism, and 
therefore os typical of the great victory of Hellene 
over Oriental. In later arl/, centaurs were a 
favourite subject of playful mythological genre, 
such as the centaur family by Zeuxis, or the centaurs 
W'ith Erotes or Mcenads of Gra)co-Kuinan art. 

Litkratitrb.— W. Mannhardt, Anttke Wald- wul FeldkulU, 
Berlin, 1K77, ii. 40-102; E. H. Meyer, Gandharrm-Kentauren, 
Berlin, 188.^; Gruppe, Gnrch. mythol. und liehgionsfffM-h., 
Munich, 1906, Index, s.v. ‘ Kentauren ’; J, C. Lawson, JUodrrn 
(Breek Folklore and Ancrent Greek Religion, Oambndge, 1910, 
p. 190; Roscher, art. * Kentauren,' where full refercMu-es are 

given. K. A. Gardner. 

CENTRAL AFRICA.— See Nyanja Tribes. 

CENTRAL AMERICA.—Central America, os 
we understand it, begins on the isthmus of Tehu¬ 
antepec. To the west of it lay the countries 
subject to the sway of the Mexican kings. The 
prominent feature of the regions east of the 
isthmus is the c-ompact mass of nations belonging 
to the great Maya linguistic stock. The parti(!ulaT 
traits of Mexican culture may be recognized to a 
certain degree also among the less civilized nations, 
settled, formerly as well as now, together with or 
close to tlie Mexican tribes in the countries west 
of the isllimus region. The Mayas of Central 
America had to deal in their very home with 
Mexican intruders. But Maya culture, Maya art, 
and—it would seem—Maya mythical and religious 
conceptions prevailed throughout that vast region, 
down to Honduras and the primeval forests of 
eastern Nicaragua and Costa Kica, where other 
more primitive nations of South American stock 
were m contact with the highly civilized Central 
American tribes. We know very little about the 
religion of those semi-civilized inhabitants of the 
isthmus of Panama, of Costa liica, and of eastern 
Nicaragua. Central American religion is for us 
the religion of the Maya tribes. 

1 . Religious practices.—The geni'ral character 
of Central American religion was the same as that 
of the Mexican tribes. The rites and c'cremonies 
practised answered a double jiurjinse: they were 
intended ( 1 ) to lit one to approach the supernatural 
beings, and ( 2 ) to .secure from the god.s, by a kind 
of magic process, the things one need.s at any given 
moment. 

Ceremonial ablution w'as the favourite method 
of securing the former aim. In Mexico and Central 
America it was regularly connected w'itli the pen¬ 
ances, mortilications, blood-lettings, of which we 
shall presently speak. In Mexico there was a more 
particular use of ceremonial ablution in the case 
of a new-born child. In Central America, that is 
to say, in Yucatan, sprinkling with hol^ water 
(‘virgin-water,’ i.e, rain-water) and w’ashing the 
forehead, the cheeks, and the hands and feet were 
resorted to in the ceremony of the em-ku, ‘ descent 
of the Divinity,’ when the youths of both sexes 
were deprived of the baubles distinctive of child¬ 
hood, and admitted into the fellowship of the tribe. 
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In a njore "encml way, fasting,*' was coriHidered 
mdiHpensal)Ie for fitting oneself to enter into eoni- 
munioii with the Divinity. In Central America, 
as well as in Mexico and in most parts of the 
American continent, it consi.sted in abstaining from 
the usual seasoning—salt and red pepper—and 
from sexual intercourse. 

l^enance, mortification, and blood-letting exhibit 
the most prominent feature of Mexican and Central 
American religious practice. Incisions were made 
m the rim of the ear; the tongue was pierced, and 
sticks, sometimes attached to a string, were drawn 
through the hole made in it; the inu.scles of tlie 
arms and legs were pricked by thorns. In some 
countries, at certain ceremonies, the penis was 
pierced in the same manner, and a string was 
drawn through the holes so as to (jonnect the whole 
company. The nmtive that led to such practices 
was, without doubt, to get rid of sin and to be 
qualiiied thereby to approach God. 

For the same reason, confession played a great 

i >art in the religious ]>ra(‘tices of these peojde. 
n Central America it wa.s considered the indis¬ 
pensable expedient if one was to <!scaj»e from an 
mimment danger. A physician, called to attend a 
person sufi'ering from mortal disease, commenced 
♦ he treatment by confessing him. And down to this 
day the inhabitants of the tro)iical woodlands of 
Guati'inalaand Honduras, when they meet a jaguar, 
instead of attacking him, fall down on their knees 
and begin to enumerate their sins, saying: ‘ Do 
not kill me, 1 committed sucii and such sin.’ It is 
obvious that this behaviour originates in the idea 
t-hat confession cleanses from sin and thus relieves 
from death, the punisliment of sin. For the same 
reason, in Central America, as veil as, e.gr., in 
ancient Feru, confes.sion was tlie regular prelimi¬ 
nary to a religious observance. It fitted men for 
)ioach to God. 

Vhat confession was for the individual, the rite 
called liy Lamia echar al demomo (‘expelling the 
demon’) was for the community. It was the 
regular preliminary to every imblic ceremony in 
Yucatan. VVTthm a sacred enclosure, where all 
who were to take part in the ceremony stood, the 
head-priest iiresented an incense-oflering, praying 
over it, and then a man carried the ottering, to- 
gethei with the censer, out of the village, flung it 
auijy, and returned without looking back. 

Incense was tlie legular offering. Cojial, bees¬ 
wax, rubber, and m.iize-llour were burned as in¬ 
cense. Tlie censers are described as dishes or 
how'ls, or as foote.d vases with perforateil 8 ide.s and 
fantastical faces on the rim. The latter form is 
still u.sed by the Lacandons, a branch of the Maya 
family, who succeeded in remaining free from 
Spanish domination and from Chri.stianity, and in 
conserving their ancient })agan rites. It is a 
curious fact that the cen.sers are regarded by the 
Lacandons us representing their gods. In an 
ancient report on the manners and c.iistoms of the 
Indians of Valladolid (Yucatan), the name of ‘idols’ 
is applied to the vases that served for iucense- 
hurning. 'Pozzer infers that the Lacandou view 
w^as the original one , but we know that real idols, 
carved from ri'd eodar-w^ood, were in general use 
throughout Yucatan nnd the neighbouring couu- 
ti ies, and the excavations have brought toTight a 
number of clay idols of most variegated form and 
artistic design. 

Besides incense, all kinds of food were offered to 
the gods—maize, tlie blood of turkeys, and various 
animals. A distinction was made according to the 
cardinal point where the god to whom the offering 
was presented was thought to reside ; turkey being 
offered to the eastern, deer to the northern, iguana 
to the western, fish to the southern, gods. A par¬ 
ticular and important class of sacrifices was that of 


dogs. It has been maintained that this dog-sju i i lice 
w'as only a substitute for human sacrifice, Imt the 
present writer thinks that another exjdan.-mon 
must be given. The dog played an inijuirianl part 
in the mythical conceptions of the Central A mei lean 
trilies. lie represented to them the fire that falls 
from heaven—lightning, thunder-storm, and the 
like; he was a kiiul of rain-god and a hnngcr of 
food. Presenting a dog to the gods w’as ceitaiuly 
meant as a magic rite to attract rain and to 
proiluce food. Human sacrifice also existed in 
Central America, but w'as by no means so regular 
and so fnxjuent as, e.g., in ^lexico. 

For all these practices lliere were })rofessional 
adepts or priests, called uh kin (‘fortune-teller’) 
or ah buc tzotz (‘with tangled hair ’), who sei ved os 
mediators hetween the common people and the 
gods. T’hey were a.ssisted in the execution of the 
<*ereinonies by four aged men called ohac, who were 
elected by tlie iieople. I’articular jiriestly oflices 
were that of the ‘singer’ (kaymn), that of the 
‘ slayer ’ (nacuni), and that of the interjireter of the 
Divine oracles {ohilnrn or ahbohat), and there were 
recoguizeil sorcerers, c;alled ah cunai than^ ah ez, 
ah pnl yaah^ and naual. 

2 . Gods.—There has l>cen much dispute as to 
the origin of god.s. We shall not enter upon this 
tangled tjue.8tion, but, judging from what we learn 
from primitive }>eoi>h)s, it may be said that the 
gods of primitive peoples are, practically, jiersoni- 
ficatiouB of natural bodies or physi(;al agents; 
heuce Uie establisiied polytheism throughout the 
world. 

In the }»antheoii of Central America, Mexico, 
and other parts of the continent, the first place was 
occupied by the heavenly botlies—the sun, the 
moon, and the stans, espiuially the morning-star, 
and the eveiiing-.star. Tlie sun-god was called in 
Yucatan Kin~ich ahau (‘Lord of the face of the 
sun’). He wa.s interpreted or syniliolized as an 
araray or ideiitihed witli this bird, and thence 
deriveil the name Ktn-u-h Kak-m6 (‘the tire-bird, 
the«mm’). His ien)})les stood on the north side 
of the central court, and he jiresided over the years 
that weie eonsulered to belong to the direction of 
the nortli. 

The iiuKui god was supposed to he an old man, 
the father of tlie gods and of men. He represented 
the death ami the regeneration of Mature, and he 
wie said to resuw-itate the dead. His name was 
Jtzitmnd or Itzmatuly interpreted by the words tlie 
god himself uttered when he lived among men : 
Uz ert (:aa,n, itz en muyal, ‘I am the dew of the 
heaven, I am the dew of the clouds.’ Ills temple 
stood on the west side of the central court, and he 
was the ruler of the western years. 

The stars were regarded as*the. souls of the dead, 
and it seems tliat the iMilky Way, or the direction 
south-north, was assigned them. We do ni>t know 
the names of these star-divinit ies, but t heir images 
are well marked, and are often to he found in the 
figured ami hieroglyphic manuserijiLs. ’I'he tiirec- 
tion of the south seems to be ascribed to them, 
particularly to llozan-cky the evening-star, or—as 
a Bulxstitutc for them—to the god of death. 

The rain-goti or thunder-goil, called C/i'ar, llaHz- 
VfCac or /’a//(‘lightning, the cutter, the 
opener of the pouch ’), or Ak boLon tz ‘arab (‘ Lord 
oi the nine generations [or medicinesj’), is the 
fourth of the four groat Divine powers, aud is 
assigned to tlie direction of the cast. He is dis¬ 
tinguished by a curious elongated nose. His image 
is exceedingly oominon in Uie manuscripts as wdll 
as on tlie wall." of the temples and on other sculp¬ 
tural monuments. 

Another god, whose image occurs very frequently 
on thepiige.sof the Mayan manuscripts, is obviously 
a personilicutiou of the maize plant. He is associ- 
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ated with anothe-r yoni)i 4 jirod, and is, in sorno places, 
found actinj; as a Mib.slituto or representative of 
Uzarnnii. 

A ^od ealbnl Kkrhwth (‘ black scorpion’) is men¬ 
tioned by l/mda, and (l(\s(;ribed as the god of 
merebants and of (;a(;ao-y)lanl-('-rs. A black jrod, 
represented in (In* inunnsenpts in two very dillcrciit 
forms, boJb disf in^’-uisbed by a scorpion-tail, iimst 
be idenlilicd with tbe Kkrhanh of Landa. 

Tbcrc were aJso hnnale deities: Ix eh^el, the 
frodde^^ of medicine; Jx rkchel ynx^ identified by 
the jJFie^t Hernandez with the Virgin Mary, and 
olbcf' 

SjK'cial gods, called liarah, were the upholders 
of tb(‘ heavens in the four (}uarters of the. world ; 
and the heavenly gods, in o])poHit‘ion to those of 
t be under world, were known as the oxlahun ti ku 
(‘ the thirteen gods’) as contrasted with the bolon 
ft ku {‘the nine gods’), according to the supposed 
number of the heavens and of the under worhls. 

Tbe two creator-god.s, called 7v’w-c7//na<£;(‘feath¬ 
ered snake’) and Uurnlcfw (‘one-legged’), the 
jironiinent figures in the <'osmog<»nic myths of the 
Po/)of Vuh (the Quic.h6 saga-book), are not indi¬ 
genous Central Arm;rican c.oncejitions, but are 
borrowed forms of the famous Mexican gods Quet- 
zalconll and Tezratlipora. In Yucatan, Knkulcan 
corresjionds to the Quich6 K*u-cunmtz and the 
Mexi(‘an Quetznlroatl. He is described as a 
culture-hero, a founder of cities, and he represents 
the period when Mexican colonists had control 
over tbe greater part of the Yucatan peninsula. 

Some other perstmages named in the Quiidu'* saga- 
book deserve sjieeial mention, as they obviously 
are of indigenous creation, e.g. Vukuh CakiXy the 
great macaw ; the araray acting as a sun- and 
moon-god of pro-historic times ; his sons Cipacna 
and (Inhrnkany the gods of the earthquakes; and, 
finally, the twin heroes, the ball-players Uunnkim 
and Xhalnnque, w^ho descend to the under world, 
defeat its rulers, and, in acknowledgment of their 
victory, are transformed into the sun and moon. 

The noimlar Quic.h6 god was Tnhil, the thunder- 
god ; tlie national gods of the Cakchiquels were 
the Chuif-nbnh (‘ the obsidian stone ’) and the bat- 
god, also called (apparently) Nicah tn’knh (‘centre 
of the valley’). At the present day the Kekchi 
inhabitants of the mountainous district of Alta 
Vera I’az (Guatemala), without derogating from 
tlicir Christianity, worship the sun (called by them 
Xbdlaitikc), the moon (called Po, the female consort 
of the sun), Uie lightning (c.allcd ICaa^k), and a 
numlicr of ot.hcr deities (generally called Tztd- 
takn\ ‘ mountain ami valley,’ and identified with 
certain rtMuaikahlo or grandiose natural objects— 
higJj summits, moiintain-jjasses, jirecipitous rocks, 
dangerous rivtir-jiassages, thermal waters, caves, 
lonely trees, and I he like). 

Calendar and annual religious festivals.—Tbe 
piildic ceremonies c(de}»ratod I)y a trilie in the 
exmrse of a year arc generally connected with the 
work that is necessary in the different seasons, 
and, in the case oi an agricnltuTai people, with the 
different stages of iichl-la\>our. The number of 
performances depends on the religious activity of 
the tribe, and, in part, on their calendar. Men 
are generally in the habit of dividing the year 
according to the revolutions of the moon. It is a 
liecnliarity of the Mexican and Central American 
tribes that the jiartitions of the year were made in 
conformity with their numeral system, that is to 
say, by periods of twenty days. The year is in 
this way divided into eighteen sections of twenty 
days each (usually called months by the Spanish 
historians) and live supplementary days. The 
latter were called by tbe Mexicans nemontemi 
(‘ unfit for work ’), and by the Mayas xmxi kaba kin 

days without names ’ ; for further det ails, see art. 


Cat.kNDAU [Mexican and Mayan]). The Mexican- 
had celebrations in each of the eighteen periods ot 
twenty days, but they avoided any eereniony, and 
generally abstained from any important work, 
during the five supplementary days. The Mayas 
were more moderate in celebrating festivals in the 
course of the year, but they devoted the live suyi 
piementary days to a series of very importani 
ceremonies. In accordance with their custom of 
exjielling evil and averting bad omens before enter¬ 
ing on a ceremony or beginning any important 
work, they sought also to avert misfortune and 
bad luck before beginning the new year : and the 
five supplementary days, the xmn kaba km, were 
devoteu to these particular cereiuonie.s. 

On a day of the so-called month Ch'en or Yax 
(=January), by appointment of the jiriests, the 
Mayas celebrated the nr,-nxL ceremony, the renova¬ 
tion of the temple. They f;ast away and broke 
their clay-idols and censers, rejiaired and re-pain toil 
tlie.ir temples, and at tbe same time ‘ examined the 
signs (prognostics) of the gods of tlu5 four cardinal 
points,’ that is to say, they undertook, by elaborate 
(ieremonies, to drive out the evil that was to occur 
in the new year, according to the quarter of the 
world by which the new year in question was con¬ 
sidered to be governed. From the great central 
square, in each of the ancient Mayan towns, there 
Btarl.e,d four roads running more or less directly to 
the gates by which the enclosure was interrupted 
at the four cardinal jFoints, There were heaps of 
stone raised on the outside of each of the gates. 
In the live days preceding the ye,ar that was to be 
governed by the divinities of the east, they set nj) 
an idol called uayaynb on the stone-heap at the 
outside of tbe southern gate ; and in the liouse of 
the caeiipie, in the midst of tbe town, was placed 
another idol representing the god who ruled the 
east. Then they took the unynyab-idol from the 
stone-heap at the southern gate, mounted it on 
the top of a pole, and placed it opposite the idol of 
the ruler of the east, in the house of the cacique. 
They honoured it with a variety of ollcrings, and 
at tlic end of the live days took it to the eastern 
gate and cast it out of the town. In the same way, 
in the live days jireceding the year that was to be 
governed by the divinities of the north, they set 
up the uayayab on the stone-heap at the eastern 
gate, brought it to the house of the cacique in the 
midst of the town, and cast it outside the town at 
the northern gate. And so in the live days preced¬ 
ing the other two years. 

A great annual ceremony, called tupp-J^a’k 
(Extinguishing the lire'), took place at the vernal 
equinox, in the so-called montli Mac, just before 
the beginning of the rains. A great pile of wood 
was heaped up and set on fire; animals of every 
kind were sacrificed and thrown into the lire ; and 
finally, the priests, by pouring water out of jars, 
extinguished the flames. It is distinctly stated 
that this was performed for the purpose of getting 
abundant rain for the crops. Tlie performance 
concluded wiUi the ereefum oi a uvmiatviTe effigy 
of a stepped pyramid and anointing the upper 
stops with the sacred blue colour. 

A second great annual ceremony was celebrated 
in the month called Pax, corresponding to the 
second half of our month of May—the time when 
the sun, in its shifting to the north, comes to stay 
in the zenith over Yucatan. The festival was 
called Pacuin Chac, and the god worshipped in it 
was the war-god Cit rhac coX. Five days before 
the ceremony, the chiefs of the difl'erent villages 
assembled in the temple of the war-god in the 
princijial town. They fasted and kept awake all 
these live days, war-<lances were jierformed, and 
the war-chief {nacon) was conducted in procession 
through the town. 1'he feast itself consisted in a 
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fire-ceremony fiimilar to that of the month Mac^ 
but it was followed by the solemn sacrifice of a 
dog—the representative of the thunder-god (see 
above)—and the breaking of jars filled with wine, 
imitating and producing, as was certainly believed, 
the pounng down of the much-desired rain. 

The third great annual ceremony was held in the 
so-called month of /’op, the second half of our July, 
when the sun, in its return to the south, came to 
stay in the zenith over Yucatan. This feast was, 
at the time of the conquest, regarded as the begin¬ 
ning of the year, (Consequently, the principal 
ceremony was the kindling of now fire and a 
solemn mcense-buming. For this feast they re¬ 
newed all their household-utensils—]dates, bowls, 
jars, stools, and the wrappings of their idols- 
throwing to the dust-yard those that had formerly 
been used. 

In the months following this feast, the different 
social classes performed a consecration of their 
profc.ssioiial instruments by anointing them with 
the sacred blue colour (the colour of water and 
lain). Fir.st came the jiriests; then the sor- 
ee.reis and the physicians; next the hunters and 
li.shormeu ; finally the artisans and other working 
men. 

The fourth great annual feast was the Chickaban^ 
held in the town of Mani, in honour of the god 
Kukulcan, in the so-called mouth of Xul, corre¬ 
sponding f-o our Oiitober and November. The 
chiefs of the whole country assembled in the town 
of Mani, and a standard of costly feather-work, 
])resente<l in one year by one town, in the next hy 
another, was sot up on the tenijde of Kukulcan. 
The chiefs placed tlieir partuiular idols in the 
courtyard of the teiu})le on a hod of leaves, and 
pa.sse(l the five days preceding the feast in fasting, 
Kee]iing awake, and worshipping their kUds, ami 
in religious dances. The least itself consisted in a 
solemn ollering, and the god was ludieved to (wmie 
down from heaven to receive (he objects and the 
.service }»rest;nte<l to him. 

Other feasts of minor niijau'tance were celebrated 
at diflenmt .seasons in honour of Elcchmh^ the god 
of merchants and cncao-jiljinter.s, Hohivil, the tutel- 
ary god of hce-hives, and Aranum, the god of 
hunters; and in tlie diflerent towns and villages in 
honour of C'Aar, the raiii-g<»d, to whom was ascribed 
the growth of the maize crops and of other vege¬ 
tables. 

Litkuatukk.— Dieg-o tie Landa, Jlelacimi de las Cosas df 
Vitkatan, iMU>, MS of thu Library of the Academia <le la Hih- 
lona, Mailiid (the only complete ed. in the tr. of L 6 on dc 
bosny’h p:ssai .\ur le di'chiinnent de I'^cnlure hi^ratiijve de 
I'Ani/nque eentrale, by I). Juan de ]>ioB de la Rada 5 ' Peljfudo, 
Madrid, ISSl); Bernardo de Lizana, Historta de yiieotuii, 
Devuewnario de Stra. Sra. de Izmal y Conquista Kspirttml, 
1(583, new ed. Mexico, lKl)3; E. Forstemaun, Vte Muya- 
HatuUeltnJt der konujhcJu'n o^ntliclien Uihluithek zu Dresden, 
Leipzig, ISSa; Bras&enr de Bourboiirg, Dopol Vuk, le hivre 
sacr^ et hs rnythes de VantiquiU amMcaine, Paris, 1801, and 
Mamiscrit 'I'roauv, I’ariK, 1869; 1.6on de Rosny, Codex Corte- 
sianiis, I’aris, IRS;;, D. G. Bnnton, The Annals of the Cakcht- 
qucls (Library of Aiionginai American literature), Philadeipliia, 
188& ; Alfred M. Tozzer, A Comparative Study vf the Mayas 
and the Lncfmdoncs, New York and London, 1907 ; J. M. Lang, 
in 7Vie Fadhs if the World, London, 1882; H. H. Bancruit, 
Native Races, Loudon, 187.^>; J. F. M'Lennan, SludieAs m 
Ancient Ilistorv, 2nd Bcries, London, 1896. 

Eduahd Sblek. 

CENTRAL ASIA.— See Tukkkstan. 

CENTRAL INDIA.—I. Geography and eth¬ 
nology. —‘ (-'eiitrsil India’ is the olbcial designation 
of a grouji of Native States in India forming a 
straggling and iiicoiiniact ar(3a, which lies lietween 
21” 22' and 26” 52' north latitude, and 74” and 83“ 
east longitude. It includes 132 States, while, in 
addition, sixteen chiefs belonging to it now possess 
no territory, but retjeive cash revenues paid by 
other chiel.s, under the guaiantee of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. Central India has a total area of 


78,772 sq. miles, and its population in 11)01 was 
8 , 628 , 781 . 

Polilical ndationa with the Oovcrninent of India areHuperviued 
bj an Agent to the Govrrnor-denoral, Hubnrdinale to whom 
are seven olliters m charge of Hie I’resiclenLMOf. of Gwalior and 
Indore, and the Politniat Agencies of Raghelkharid, Rundel- 
khanci, Uhopal, Rhopawar, Indore, and Mulwit. The principal 
chiefs are the Mahanajas (Hindu) of Gwalior, Indore, Hewah, 
Orchha, Datia, Panna, Chhatarpur, and Gharkhiin, the Ra)a 
(Hindu) of l)h.ar, the Begain (Muhammadan) of Ilhopal, and the 
Nawab(Muhammadan) of Jaora. Gw'ulior, the largest .State, has 
an area of 2.'i,(i41 sq. miles, and a population of 2,933,()U1; while 
Kewah has an area of 18,()00 sq. miles, and a population of 
1,827,885. No other State attains an area of 10,000 sq miles ora 
population of a inilliun. 

As a political unit, (Central India is entirely a creation of 
ltriti.*ih rule, and it>s physical features and population both 
present great diversities. Neir the southern iK)r<ler Hows the 
Narbada river, from east to west, iii a broad valley between two 
ranges known as the S-vtpuras and t,be Vindhyus North of the 
latU'r lies an e.\tenaive filateau, with an area of 84,000 sq. miles, 
mehuling the tract known as Malwa. Kjist and north-east ot 
the main plateau is a low-lying urea of about 18,000 hi|. miles, in 
which are situated Ruiidelkhand and part of liaghelkliaiid. Tlie 
remainder of Central India, about 20,000 aq miles, comprises 
Hie hilly tracts in the Vindhvas and Sulpuras and their otlshoots. 
The iiibabilants of the plateau and of tiie jilain alilfe live chiefly 
by cultivation, hut dilTei in physical appearanci, those of the 
low-lying tracts being shorter and uiort thicksi t than their 
neighbours to the west. In the hills are found hunting tribes 
such as bhils, Gonds, and Korkus, with whom .ignculluie is a 
secondary occupation Western Hindi is siiukeii by 4i millions, 
and Eastern Hindi l»y iiiillloris, cliiefly in tlie ])lain.s , various 
dialects of Itajastham by millions in the plateau, and Uhil 
dialects hy i million. 

2 . History.—Early Sanskrit literature assigns 
most of ('entral India, as deiiiicd above, to the 
dark-skinned aboriginals; but in tlie 4tb and 3rd 
cents. B.c. the Mauryas claimed jurisdiction over 
it, and A.soka was viceroy at l-jjain, A iiagment 
of an edict issued by him v lien be bad become 
emperor, and had been converted to Uuddhism, 
has been lonnd at Sanchi, in the llhoiull State, 
where a inagnilicent stupa, with ornamented gate¬ 
ways and railing, is still standing W hen the 
('injure of the Mauryas brok(' uji, r»riihiuaiiiHin 
again icviveil among Uie Aiyan .set 1 h;i.s, and 
sjiKiad to .some exk'iit among the jungle tribes. 
It is worthy ot note that the only known inscrip¬ 
tion on .stone nieiitioning t he Indo-Grtsek luh'rs of 
the Panjah, which was found recently near the 
town of Idiilsji, in the (iwalior State, records the 
election ol a }»illar in honour ot Garuda, the einblein 
ol Visnu 

From the fragmentary historical records of earjy tiiiieM, Central 
India appears to nave been penetrated by tin- Kakus about the 
"lid cent. 11 c., while sonic of the juugli" tribes held their own 
against the Guptas in the 4th cent. a.d. In the 5th and Olli 
eentb. began the dominance of Kajput eonimunities of Gurjai.i 
origin m this purl of India, though Uieir full conversion to 
Hinduism may date from three or tour centuneB later. At the 
tnd of the lOtU cent., wlven Muhammadan invasions liegan, thev 
were snprenie, but divided into clans which earned on constant 
wars w’lth each other. Huriiig tlie early Muhaiiiinadnri period, 
the countr} Buffered tromiierce raids by the invaders, gradually 
paving the w'av for more coiiiplotc subjection to protect the 
route from l)elhi to Southern India, whieti lay Hirnugh this 
tract. As the central power at Delhi waned, an mdejiendenl. 
dynasty iobc to power in Malwa (a. n. HtU to 1531), hut, yieliled 
at iast to the neiglibouring king of Gujarat. Early in hiB reign 
Akbar ineorporaled the wfiole of Gentrai Vnd\a \n fiis empiri. 
At the death of Auraiigr.ib, when the Mughuls, like their pre- 
decesBors, found theuiHeUes no longer alile t<i retain t,heir vast 
possessions, the Hindus ajpiin regained in<Iepeii(leiiee From 
1748 may be dated the begmuing of Maraiha rule, winch gradu¬ 
ally spread over the whole tract, though fler(;e resistance was 
ottered by the Luudelas in the east. Throughout the latter 
part ol the I 8 t\i cenV., Maratha, Muhammadan, and BritibYi 
fought with each other, till the last prevuilt’d. At tho begin¬ 
ning of lust (*cn(wry H policy of non-inlervcnlion wan enjoined 
hy the IlirectorHof the East India G'oni]>ariy', with evil results to 
tiie wretched populace of Central India, wbosulTered Irom the 
constant ijuarrels of llieir rulers. Under Lord Hastinw, how¬ 
ever, the Marathas and the bands of freebooters, who bad not 
only laid waste Central India, but had also raided adjacent 
British territory, were rapidly and effectively subdued. To Sir 
John Malcolm (1818-1821)18 due the settlement under which the 
Btates of Central India took their present form. Apart from a 
brief war in Gwalior in 1848, and the Mutiny of 1867-69, Central 
India has siiiee enjoyed peace. 

3 . Castes and religion.— Ca^te (q.v. ) and religion 
are the two striking characteristics of the peojile of 
India. 
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(a) To obtain a vifMv of mste in this area it 
w necesaary to corisidci Mej»aratoly the natural 
divisions ot the couiitry. In the plateau the 
llrahinana come of the same 8 to(;k aa those in 
the neifjhhourin;^' parts of Itajjiul ana, such as the 
Malwi, tin; Nimnij. and Srif^aur. Those dwelling 
in the ])lains imt akin to those of the United 
Provints's, such as the .Jijhotia. Over the whole 
area iJrahmans form 13 per cent of the Hindu 
population, and constitute the stron^^est single 
caste I'he Rajputs or Ksatriyas are fewer in 
number. Those who live in the j>!ateau are cliiefly 
ollshoots of the great clans of Kajputfina pro]>er, 
and maintain marriage connexions with them ; 
hut in the plains are found local groups, such as 
Rundclas, Tlliandheras, and Ponwars or Parmars, 
with whom the Tec»)gnizpd Rajputs do not inter¬ 
marry. The Marathas now advance a claim to he 
consulercd Rajputs, and similar jirctensions are 
advan<!cd by the Bhilala Bhumias in the hilly 
tracts, who ail'ord an example of the absorption of 
alioriginal tribes by Hinduism. No peculiarity 
has been noticed among the Banias, or trailing 
castes, who belong to classes well known in 
Northern India. A considerable proportion are 
.Mirwaris from Raji»utana. By religion the Banias 
are Ilindns and ilains, but many professing Jains 
also reverence Hindu deities. As in the cAse of 
the two leading castes, the difl'erence between the 
plateau and the plain is strongly marked among 
the lower castes. Thus, in tlie former, (iiijars, 
Mails, and Kunhis are most imjxu’tant, while in 
the latter are found Ahirs, (Jadarias, Kachlus, ami 
Lodhis The cliief hill tribes are the Arakhs, 
Bhanuls, Bhils, l>hilala.s, (ioada, Kirars, Kols, 
Korkus, Kotwals, Minas, Patlias, and Seherias. 

(/>) 11 is difficult to classify a population including 
such heterogeneous items by rclicjion. The vast 
majority profess to be Hindus, hut among the 
jungle tribes inhabiting the liilly tracts the dis¬ 
tinction between Hinduism and Animism is hnid 
to trace, and, indeed, the same may he said of the 
lower castes elsewhere. At the Census of 1901, as 
a rough goiide, all members of the twelve hill 
tnlie.s already named were classified as Animisls. 
On this basis, Hindus numbered seven millions, 
and Aninnsts one million; hut, according to the 
cen.MUs H<;hedule.s, about two thirds of the latter 
described tliemsidves as Hindus. Central India 
thus pie.sents a most interesting variety of religious 
lielief— from the jiaiiMieism, which may be taken 
as the highest form of Hinduism, among educated 
people to the elementary Nature- and spirit- 
worship practised by the shy tribes dwelling in 
the jungle.s on tJie slopes of the Satpuras and 
Vindhyas. 

An examination of the seiits returned by Hindns 
shows, as elsewhere in India, that only a com- 
parativel}' small firojiorlion of the people really 
know to what sect they hidong. About a million 
leclared themselves to he Smiirth. More than 
two and a half millions expressed their spe<’ial 
reverence of Visnn in one ft»nn or another, hut 
few could state the particular Vaisnava sect to 
which they belonged, such as Kabirnanthi (I 2 r>,(K) 0 ) 
or Raiiiaiiandi (156,000), Tjiose wlio prufeased to 
reverence Devi (975,000) or Sakti (759,000) must be 
taken as including not only the worshijmers of 
fc.male counterparts of the recognized gods, but 
also many who.se deity is a local goddess or a 
special goddess of dise.asc. Altogether about 650 
sects or deities w<*re returned by Himiu.s. M«)st 
rivers and many lakes or ponds are held sacred. 
Chief iunong tliese is the Narbadft, giving its name 
to the Narnuleo Brahman.s, who form the special 
priests at .shrines on its hanks. It is held so juire 
that t.ho Canges is believed to come annually, in 
the form of a l)laek (tow, to he cleansed from sin in 


its sailed waters, returning white and purified. 
Its source near Amarkantak in the Rewati State, 
and Barwani, are tiie most sacred spots on its 
course in Central India. One legend asitrihes the 
origin of the Narbada and the Son, which also 
ri.Mcs at Annirkantak, to two tears dropped by 
Brahma. The Sipra, a river of Malwa, said to 
have sprung from the blood of VLsnu, and believed 
to flow with milk at times, is sacred throughout its 
course. To the Bhils and Kolis, dwellers in the 
wilds, no river is so holy as the Mahi, which they 
regard as their mother.’ 

Altars to the snake-gods are found in nearly 
every village. Gtuierally a low platform built 
round a snake's iiole suflices, hut sometimes a 
small shrine is built. Snakes are worshipped 
chiefly by women, in connexion with the bearing 
of children, but- in Bundelkhand they are invoked 
to cure gout and rheumatism. Among the Bhils 
and Bhilalas the python is especially reverenced. 
Tree-worship present's no peculiarities coinjiared 
with other jiarhs of India, but a number of trees 
are reverenced by ])articular sections of the 
animistic tribes. Ilero-wonshi]) is common, and 
fresh subjects are still acquiring their jilaces in the 
pantheon. 

As an example nmy b(' mentinned Hardaur or Ilardol Lala, 
whose worship is especialb popular tii Hundelkhand. lie was 
the brother of the Ilaja of Orcliha, early in the 17th cent, 
and was poisoned by the latter in consequenoe of an unfounded 
belief that he had been unduly intimate with the Raja’s wife. 

As many us 38,000 people returned themselves 
as pret-pfijuk, or worshippers of spirits, to vvliom 
ollerings are commonly made at the loot of a tree 
supjiosed to he haunted by the spirit. Among tlie 
jungle tribes, spirit-worship is pre-eminent. Coats 
and cocks are oft’ered at the dcvasthdriy or god- 
place, whore wooden benidies are provided for the 
gods to sit on. The Bhils woisliij* Baba-doo, or 
the Father-god, in jiarticular, hut did not always 
return this name at the census. As is usual 
throiiglioiit India, disease has its gods and god¬ 
desses, chiefly the latter, and natural objects such 
as the sun and moon receive adoration. While 
orthodox Hinduism and the many lower fornns of 
belief claim adherents among most of the jiopu- 
lation, the modern theistic sects, such as the 
Brahma Satmij (< 7 . 0 .) and Arya Samiij {q.v,), have 
only a few hundred followers. 

Other religions are not numerically important. 
Mu.siilmans in 1901 nnmhered 529,(lOO, most of 
wlmni (450,000) were Sunnis, while Slii’ites included 
50,000. 'riioy are projairtionaiely most numerous 
on the plateau, in Malwa, Indore, and Bhopal, 
(kmtact with Hinduism, or, in the case of converts 
and their de.scendants, imperfect a.s.similation of 
the strict tenets of Islam, has caused a great 
develojunent of hero-worship. Shrines of saints 
reverenced by Muhammadans, sometimes in com¬ 
mon with Hindus, are found in all jiarts. 

The Jains (113,000) are chiefly of the l)igambn,ia 
sect (55,000), worshi]>ping a najeed image, and most 
of the remainder (35,000) are Sv'etainbaias, though 
Dliundias and Terapanthis are also found. 

(’liristians are very few in number (8114), and 
less than half of the total (3715) are Indian. The 
chief Mission is tlie Canadian Presbyterian, with 
headquarters at Indore, The St. John’s mission 
at Mhow, the Friends’ mission at Indore, the 
Society of Friends of Ohio at Nowgong, the 
Hansliiy Bird and Pandita Hama Bai’s missions 
at Nimacli, and Roman Catholic missions at 
various places are also at work. Most of the 
converts are obtained among aboriginal tubes, low 
castes, or orphans picked up in time of famine. A 
lew Sikhs (cliiefly soldiers), Parsis, and Jews were 
also recorded. 

4. Sacred places.— Central India contains a 
number of )>laces celebrated in the history of 
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religion, or for their religious buildings. Ujjain, 
anciently known as Avanti, is one of the moat 
sacred liindu cities in Imlia, and is believed to be 
the place where the elbow^ of Sati fell when her 
body was dismembered by f^iva. It is also notable 
as the first meridian of Hindu geographers, and 
was known to Ptolemy as t)zene. V^ikramaditya, 
the patron of Indian literature, reigned here, but 
his exact identification is still a subject of contro¬ 
versy. Tlie group of Buddhist remains round 
Bliilsa, dating from the .3rd cent. B.C., has already 
been referred to. Besides stupas, the remains of a 
chaitya, or Buddhist church, exist near Hanchl, 
and are of special interest as presenting the only 
known example of a building of this description, 
other c/ioityas being rock-cut constructions. Of 
the latter, examples are found dating fiom the 
6th and the Pith centuries. Early Hindu and Jain 
temples are common in many parts, hut the series 
from the 8th and the 15th cents, are the most 
numerous. They excel in beauty and pro)»ortion8 
tin; later buildings of the 16tli and 17th cents., 
when the inllucnce of Muhammadan architecture 
had caused deterioration. Khajralio in the Chha- 
tarpiir State may be specially mentioned for its 
magnificent Hindu and Jain temples, dating chiefly 
between l>5(t and 1050 A.D. 

The earliest mosque of known date, whiiJi stands 
near Sebore, in the Bhojial State, was built about 
13.32, but others of an early date and of striking 
grandeur are found at Maiidu and at Ifhar. 'Pheir 
style of architecture shows that, though designed 
by Muhammadans, they were built by Hindu 
workmen. In many cases their jiiJlars were taken 
from Hindu temples. 

LiTRKATtfRK - C. E. Ltiard, Bibliography tif Bderaturedealing 
mth the Central Indian Agency, London, llHis, and Ethno¬ 
graphical Survey Mwiographs, Lijukiiow, 11109 ir. 

K. BuitN. 

CENTRAL PROVlNCES.-/nitmi:wr^ory.— 
The Central Provinces of India cover an area of 
113,281 sq. miles in the centre of the Indian 
peninsula, and comprise a large portion of the 
l)roa<l licit of hill and jilatcau country which 
separal.es the plains of Hindustan from the Deccan. 
They are administered l»y a Chief Commissioner, 
and have a population oif eleven million persons ; 
hut in tliese statistics Berar, which since 1903 is 
also under the jurisdiction of the Chief Commis¬ 
sioner, and for most ])urjK)sesof administration has 
been amaljjamated witli the Central Provinces, is 
not included. Being lield on perpetual lea.se from 
the Nizam of Hyderabad, the Jierar Districts are 
not, strictly speaking, a part of British India. 
But the distinction lends to become more ami more 
nominal, and the two Provinces are gradually 
being amalgamated into a single unit of govern¬ 
ment. If the population of Berar be added to that 
of the Central l*rovinces, the conihined total is 
neaily fourteen million persons, and the area 
131,ouO sq. miles. The religion of Berar (q.v.) 
forms the subject of a separate article. 

The territory comprised in the Central Provinces 
has many as})ects of interest. It was for long a 
eomjiaratively unknown country to the Hindii.s, 
and was held priiicijially by petty kings or 
chiefs {rajas and zamlnitars) of the non-Aryan 
or aboriginal tribes, designated by Itisley us 
‘ Dravidian.’ Of these the principal are the Gonds 
{q.v.), numbering about two million persons, whose 
kings in former times ruled over the greater part 
of tlie Province ; while other ami older tribes are 
the Baigas {q.v.) and KurkOs {q.v.). From the 
16th cent, the opiui country in the north of the 
Province, com])rised in the Vindhyan plateau and 
Narbada valley, has been peopled fiy emigrants 
from the plains of Mindustiin; while in the 18th 
the Naginir plain, lying along the south of the 


Satpura hills, and, farther to the east, the valley 
of the Wainganga, were conquered and settled by 
Maratha freebooters from Bombay. The Marathii 
kingdom of N&gpur under the Bhonsla dynasty 
existed for about a century, and lapsed to tlie 
British, owing to failure oi heirs, in 1853 ; and 
eight years later it was constituted, with the 
already acquired Saugor and Narbada territories 
to the north, into the new Central Provinces of 
British India. 1’he population of the Province is 
thus of very diverse ethnical constitution. Owing 
to the large numbers of the primitive l)ra\idian 
tribes, ami the back waul sUitc of even the Hindu 
residents as compaicd with tlie older civilizations 
of Hindustan, Boinba\, ami Madras to the north 
and south, the tract is one of considerable ethno¬ 
logical interest. In the religion of the people, 
rustic superstitions and tlie cull of the agricultural 
divinities of the soil and crops overshadow the 
orthodox observances of Himluism. In the present 
article an al.leinpt has been nuide to collect some 
of tliese, and to make of them, sd tar as is possible, 
a consecutive narrative. The village deities which 
are here described are represented, as a rule, only 
])y a small platform of earth and a white flag tied 
to a post, which indicates the site fiom ^ little 
<listaiice. Only the most inqiortant, as Siva or 
Mabadeo, and Hanuman, have small stone shrines, 
irovided ]>ci‘baps by the generosity of some child- 
ess cultivator, who leaves a small sum of money 
for a tem]>le and a plot of land to endow it. The 
village deities are in charge of a s]»ecial priest, 
usually a member of one of the lower castes or 
primitive tribes, who makes ollerings to iheiii all 
two or three times a year on the principal festivals, 
the materials being subscribed by the villagers. On 
other occasions they are w-orshipped only by those 
w'lio have some special end to gam, or some evil 
from which they desire to lie delivered. ^ 

I. Village deities.—(1) Siva or J/a/wiY/ro.—Siva 
is the favourite deity of the great Hindu triad, 
but IS almost universally known in the country as 
Mahadeo, or ‘ the great god,’ his proj)er name 
being scarcely beard. He is revered generally as 
the chief or piiTi(“i])al of ihe village deities, and is 
rei»resented by a ciicular slab of stone, with a 
groove cut on ils suiface, ami the linya, or phallic 
emblem, raised in the centre. A rcpi esenI ation 
of his sacred animal, the hull Nandi, is usually 
placed before him. He is w'orshipjied on Mumlays, 
08 being the god of the moon, whieli be carries on 
his forehead.^ No animal sacrifiees are made to 
him, but the trifoliate leaves of the b&l {A\qU 
marmelos), his sacred tree, as w'ell as nee, samlal- 
paste, and flow'ers, may be ollered by the more 
devout, while the ordinary wmrsliijiper simply pours 
a j)ot of water over his stone and spnnklcs a 
few graims of rice upon it. In sumniei an earllieii 
vessel full of water is somelimes sujijiorteil on a 
In pod over the phallic stone, and a small liole is 
made in tlie bottom ami covered w itb clolb, so that 
the water may drip through it on to the god, and 
keep him cool. Or a Bniliman may be lured, by 
subscription ol the villagers, to pour water over 
the stone continuously for a month or nmre. If 
the rain.s fail, the .stone representing JSlalnideo i.s 
sometimes kc]>t imineised in a pot of water, and 
the people bciim c that this will bring rain, accord¬ 
ing to the principle of sym])at belie magic. 

The htl tree la connected with Mahiideo lij a stnry that on one 
occasion » hunter wan pursued hv wild hcasts and t.ook refujfe ui 
this tree, boneatti winch there happened to he a bhrine to the 
got!. Tiio hunter nlii\cd awake in the tree all night, and was sc 
terrified that hia Irt'nihluig shook ofi the dew from the foliage 
and caused it to fall on the shrine of the peti beneath, together 
wall some of the flowers and leaves of the tree. This involuntary 

1 The second da} of the week is named after the moon ic 
India as in Europe, brnng called Moinwar, from soma, the moon. 
As lonl of the muon, Siva or Mahadeo has the title of Somnath. 
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act of wornhip was very plcnsin^^to the prod, and he ordained that 
the hunter, tnouKh of low oaste and impure ae a killer of animals, 
ihould attain to Kailan, or J'aradise; and the hunter, on dyin(( 
immediately afterwards, was LransjiorLfd thither. In memory 
of this, votaries of Alahadeo.sl.iii awake and fast all nigh^on the 
full moon of the month of IMiagun, whioh is known as Sivritri, 
or Siva’s night Tlie original veneration of the tree probably 
arose froui the tri)>art.itL‘ Mhafie of its leaves, resembling the 
dover ; and the story Iciids some colour to the hypothesis that 
Siva may have hfen.'in some aspects at any rate, a deity of the 
primitive trihes, fiersonified from the tree. IIis close association 
with the hull HiiggeHth another origin of his apotheusis. In the 
Maratha country, Siva is worshipped in his incarnation of 
Khacdoha, accompanied by or riding on a dog , Khundoba is a 
legendary' licro who is siifiposed to have led the Alaratliah against 
the Muhiiniiiiadaii.s. It was in his honour that woineii formerly 
swung theiiiBelvPH from a post by iron hooks fastened into their 
flesh, after naming a petition to his priest; and men dragged 
along a louiled cart by a hook planted in their bodies (Kitts, 
Berar Cejurus Jifport, 1881, p. 44). 

(^) Devi, the consort of ^iva. —Devi, the coiiBort 
of Siva or Mahtlileo, is a deity of Protean nature, 
vetierated under several asjiects. 'Die word devi 
siniiily ineaiiH ‘ {goddess,’ so that she is commonly 
Hpoken of as ‘ the goddess ’ par excellence, just as 
Siva, her husband, is called Maliadeo, or ‘ the 
great god.’ Elsewhere she is best known as the 
terrible Kali (‘the black one’), the devourer of 
human flesh, represented with a void in place of a 
stomach, to show that her hunger can never be 
lutted. But here she is commonly of more 
enelicent mien, and is often the tutelary goddess 
of the village. Sometimes she ajijicars to be one 
with the earth itself, or to be regarded as the 
Divine Mother, like Isis of Egypt. She is repre¬ 
sented frequently by an iron prong with three 
points fixecl in the ground, ami, when possessed by 
the goddess, her voUmos will thrust thi.s prong 
throngli their tongue or cheeks. Clothes are 
offered to her at wedtlings, and people make an 
image of her in the form of a woman, and hang it 
round the necks of children to keep them from hnnn. 
Another name of the goddc.ss is DOrga, ami s'le is 
said to he so called because her shrines arc difliciilt 
of acce.ss, perched above stfiep ascents, or buried at 
the extremities of precijdtous glens or in hidden 
caves at the sources of streams. It has been said 
that the Brahmans know well how to call in the 
help of nature for the jirovision of a wise en sc^ne 
cahmlated to impress the minds of votaries arriving 
at the shrine of the deity ; hut it seems more 
probable that the Hindu god or godde.ss has in 
such cases merely succeeded to the veneration 
formerly jiaid to the spirits by which these wild 
snots were believed to he tenanted. And no doubt 
the sanctity already attaching to the place de- 
termimnl its selection for the shrine of the new 
divinity. 

In some cases also Devi takes the form of the 
well-known rag-deity, being known as Chitarhai 
Devi, ‘ the goddess of rags.’ Peojile give her a bit 
of old rag, hanging it on to a thorny tree, in the 
hope that in return for it they will obtain a new 
cloth, 'fhey say, ‘ O Devi, we give you our old 
cloth ; give us a new one.’ In other localities, 
however, the rag-deity is not associated with Devi, 
but is known as the Kag-uiicle. Again, Devi has 
local titles by which she is specially worshipi)ed, 
as the Vindhjabasini Devi, or the goddess of the 
Vindhyan Hills, just as the Greek deities were 
associat/cd Avith special places. Probably here also 
she has taken over the attributes of some anterior 
and more animistic deity. Some castes have a 
special veneration for a particular shrine of the 

{ (oddesH at their ance.8tral home, and will go 
luiuhotls of miles to worship at it. In this case 
they, no «loubt, make a distinction between the 
goddess in this particular place and her manifesta¬ 
tions elsewhere. Again, a miracle is performed at 
some one of her temples, it acquires a special j 
fame, and pilgrims come from a long distance to 
worship at it. 


(3) Cholera and smallpox deities. —Sometimes 
Devi is said to be not one, but seven sisters, 
recalling the seven Hathors of Ep^pt. The seven 
Devjs are considered to preside over diherent 
diseases, but only two of them, Marhai Devi, the 
goddess of cholera, and Sitala Devi, the goddess of 
smallpox, are commonly known and worshipped. 
When cholera breaks out, an earthen pot with 
wine, glass bangles, a cloth containing the image 
of the goddess in vermilum, a rupee, and some 
cakes and incense are offered to the goddess, and 
are then taken outside the village and left at a 
place where three roads meet. It is held that the 
oflering of all kinds of projierty which the goddess 
values will cause her to spare the village and pass 
on elsewhere. The people also believe that, if any 
one takes up these articles, the disease will pass to 
him, and the sufferers in the village will get well. 
If a cow or she-buffalo passes them, she will become 
barren, or, if she is in milk, it will dry u]>. The 
vessel and other things are called the vikdsi, or 
‘Rverters,’ ami, if any one meets the priest at the 
time he is taking tliem out to the cross-roads, it is 
believed that he will die at once. Anothei device 
is to let loose a scaiie-goat, and drive it to the next 
village to carry the disease with it. 

When a nersoi; lias smallpox, he is believed to 
be possesseu by Sitala Devi. The house in which 
he lives is therefore held sacred, and any one who 
comes into it must take oil his shoes and Avash his 
feet, as if entering a sacred place. A Bruhnian 
must not come in at all, as it is thought that his 
presence would cause the goddess to manifest hei- 
sell more strongly and make the sufleror worse. 
A w'oman in hei menstrual period must not enter 
the house, as it is believed that, if she sees the 

I iatient, he Avill get cataract in his eyes. Eire is 
mpt continually Imniing on the earthen cooking- 
stove, and a lighted lam^) is placed beside the 
patient, and must be fed Avith vegetable, not a\ ith 
mineral, oil. A branch of the nlm tree, or Indian 
lilac {Melia indica), which is sacred to Sital.i, is 
hung over the door to shoAv that there is smallpox 
in the house. Every word that the patient iiliers 
is considered to emanate from the goddess, .imi 
AA’hatcA'er kind of food or drink she demands 
through his mouth mu.st be supplied (E. M. 
(Jordon, Indian Folk-Tales, p. 32). The father 
and the mother of the patient practise various 
rules of abstinence, and make voavs for the pro¬ 
pitiation of the goddess if the patient should 
recover, more especially if is a child. The 
mother will vow to walk to SitahVs shrine carry¬ 
ing a brazier of lighted coals on her head, or to 
cover the Avhole distance stretching her body length 
by length along the ground, or to distribute in 
charity a quantity of sugar or dates equivalent to 
the Aveigiit of the child. A vow made by one 
father w'as to Avear no turban until the child should 
have worshiyiped the goddess, and to jierform the 
distance of the last four fields to her shrine in a 
series of somersaults (Eorhes, lids Mala, or Annals 
of Gujarat, ii. 326 f.). If the child gists well, a 
cradle and a blank sheet of paper are offered to the 
goddess, with various kinds of food, the offering of 
the paper being made possibly witli the idea that 
the child’s fact; should be free from marks. If the 
disease attacks the eyes of a child, the mother 
offers a pair of silver eyes to the goddess ju order 
to save them. In the Hindu scriptures Si talk is 
described as ‘ naked, seated on a donkey, wearinu 
a broken winnowing-fan on her head, with the pad 
of a Avater-vessel in one hand and a besom in the 
other, and as being of the Cliand&l (sweeper) caste * 
(Forbes, loc. cit.). She is, therefore, though foaret^ 
and venerated aliove mtist deities owing to her 

S ower for harm, consideied as, in a manner, 
espicable. 
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(4) Hanmndn, tJw monkry-god .—Hanuinan, tlie 
deified ai»e, is the favoiiriU! deity in the Maratha 
distrietP. His j>riiu*ijtal attril)ule is utrength, and 
he is eoiisidered to he tiie son of A hjam, oi tiie wind, 
wlience he is termed Mdruti, after the Maruts, or 
Vedic f'ods of tiie wind. His image is usually , 
represented carved in half-ieiief on a stone slat) i 
inside a snial] alcove, and coloured with vermilion , 
to represent bhiod. lie is hall monkey and half j 
man, having a monkey’s tail and head ; while he I 
carries a mountain in one hand and a stall in the j 
other, and sometimes has a slain demon beneath i 
his feet. He always looks towards tlie south, j 
because lie went that way to Ceylon to Indp Kama | 
against the demons. 11 e is worshii)]>ed on Tuesdays ' 
and Satuidav s, his power being invoked on the latter 
day to counteract the evil inlluences of the planet 
Saturn. A A^'reath of the flowers of tlie cotton-tree 
is ofl’ered lo him, and incense of resin and sandal¬ 
wood IS bill lit befoie his shrine. Hanuman is 
often the tutelary tleily <jf the village, and, when a 
new one is to be founded, his image must be in¬ 
stalled on the site ami worshipped before the 
ImduiTig of houses is begun. 

( 0 ) I) ill fin. Deo, the young bridegroom .— A 
favourite household deity is Dfdha Deo, the snirit 
ol a young bridegroom who was carried off by a 
tiger on his way to his wedding. W'hen a marriage 
is eelehiated, a mimaliire coat, a paii of shoes, and 
a biidal ciowu aieoflered toDullia Deo, and some¬ 
times also the model of a swing on which the child 
may amuse himself. Inside the house Dfllha Deo 
is icpieseut.ed by a date and a nut tied up in a 
small ]»H>ce of cloth and living on a niig in tlie wall. 
When woisliipis to be performed, the date and nut 
are taken down and set on a plat-form, and oflerings 
of food and other articles are laid before the deity 
oil leal-plates. On the occasion ol a marriage, or 
the hirth of a first child, or in ever 3 ' thiid year, a 
goat is ofl‘en!<l to Dulhn Deo. 

Till* aniiiiat 18 brought. Ix'fore Iho plat-forni, rice la given to it, 
its forelK'ud in nurked witli red oehre, water is poured over it, 
and iife Hoon as it hliivers it is killed. The body is then cooked 
aiul eaten entiie inside Uio house ; and after the meal tlie skin, 
bones, anci .dl remains of the annual, with the leaf-platea 

which hii\'e heltt the food, aie buried in a pit dug inside the 
room, and t,he water with whioli the ealers wash their hands is 
also tiiuuMi into the pit The idea is that the whole hod\ of the 
saorifici.il animal must he consumed, and no frai'inent lost, which 
might, owing to the lioly or tabued churaeter impartod to it by 
consecration, do an injury to anybody regarding it as ordinary 
food 

In former times, as is shown by Jevons {Introd. to Hixt. of 
Kel.^, 11101, p. 144), the animal—skin, bones, and all—was con¬ 
sumed bv Die vvorshijiiiers; but, this custom having become 
repugnant to Ibe rmn'r stomach of civilized man, the burial of 
the remauiM is adopted as a fluhstitute The people also say 
that nothing \vhi< h has been put into the sacrificial pit must on 
anv account be taken out: and that, on one occasion, a child of 
the houHt-hold having fallen by accident into the pit. the parents 
were -U-barred b^ their jiiety from rescuinp it, and covered over 
the bole, leaving the child inside; but their zeal was rewarded, 
for, when the pit was opened for the next sacrifice, the child was 
found 111 it alive and playing. 

2 . Deified human beings.—The spirits of many 
heroic personages, legendary or real, are also 
revered, of which it will .snllice to give one or two 
as specimens, A favourite ileity in the north of 
the Ihovince is Hardaur Lala, a young Rajput 
prince, who was falsely suspected of loving his 
brother’s wife, ami was poisoned in coii.sequence by 
his jealous brother. It is related that, when he 
died, lii‘- horses and dog.s died witli him. After he 
was burnt, a post was put up to mark the place, 
and when Ins sistm*, mourning for him, came and 
put her arms round it, the post sjilit apart to sliow 
that he knew her. His giiost, continued to wander 
unapj)(!asc<l until he was dedied ami worshipped. 
Clay iiorses are ofl'ered to him al mjuriage.s, and he 
is s’upjio^eil to be able to keep off ram and storms 
during the ceiemony. Another godliag is Hhilat, a 
deified cowherd, who as .t hoy was stolen liy tlie 
goil Mahndeo, and broiiglit up at his .•'hime in the 


}‘achinaiiii Hill.s. Various miracles, of no special 
interest, are related of him, and his disciplos me 
believed to have the power ol curing simke-hite 
with the long sticks which they carry. It is notic<*- 
al)lc that many deified mortals are of the caste of 
Ahir.s, or eoAvlicrds ; and Dait, or the spirit of some 
indefinite deified Ahir, is a common village geii- 
liug. These men, owing to the long day.s spent in 
niotionles.s solitude as tliej*^ watch tlieir cattle, are 
much inclined to reverie and to the belief in unseen 
voices and snperimtiiial visions—leading, in the 
case of those most allecteil, to the claim oi Divine 
})o.s.se.s.sion, and, when this is recognized, to the 
somewhat easily obtained honour of canonization 
after death. I'lie fact that the Ahirs tend the 
sacred cow may also have something to do with 
their character for jiiety. 

3 . Worship of ancestors.—’Fhe spirits of de¬ 
ceased aiicestois are wnh;ly venerated In the 
hardic chronieles the ordinal^ inannei of recording 
a Rajput chief’s death is to sa\ Hint he became a 
de.o (god), like the Itoiiian enipeiois. In many 
villages the spirit of Mai I»alia, .some former head¬ 
man of strong personality, is included among the 
local deities. Tlie iamous ibidhak dacoits were 
accustomed to revere the spirit ot the most success¬ 
ful robber in the annals of their community, to 
invoke his aid before setting out on any fresh 
enterprise of plunder, and to take tlie omens in his 
name. The Ran jams, or carriers on [laek-bullocks, 
who also added highway robbery ami cattle-reiving 
to their legitimate ealling, worshipped Mithu 
Rhiikia, a renowned freehootcr of p.ist tunes. In 
eacii hamlet a hut was set ajiart for him, with a 
white llugHtart before it; on the return Ironi a snc' 
cessful robbery, a share of the sjioil was allotted to 
him, aud, alter food anil Injuor had been uflered 
before Ins tlagstafl', Mithu Rhukia’s share was 
expended in a feast to the eoinmimity. Among 
Hindus generally, the fortnight of the waning moon 
in the month ol Kuiiwar (Seiitemher) is allotted 
to the veneration of ancestors, being know’ll as 
Pitripak,s, or ‘the Fathers’ Fortnight.’ During 
this time oflerings of food and water are made to 
the ancestors ol the lamily on the same day in the 
fortnight as that on wliicii they died in any other 
period of the year ; ^ w liile the spirits of all female 
ancestors receive oflerings on the ninth day. 

Ancording to uue account, tlie Hrahuaanstljink that the spiritH 
of their decoasHd ancestors dwell on the underside of the moon ; 
but the coinuioii j)fcople suppose them to he incarnate in crows, 
80 that food is iciveii to these birds as a propitiation to their 
Bpints. Members of the a|!;ricultural Kuubi I'aste are especiallv 
assiduous in feeding the crows with this end in view ; and, when 
the Kuiubi throws out food and no crows come to eat it, be 
thinks it is because his ancestors are displeased with him, and 
that the fare he has offered is not acceptalile; so he goes on try¬ 
ing one dainty after another, until at lungt.h a crow appears and 
picks up the food. Then he thinks he has found out what his 
ancestors like best to eat, and offers this annually until a similar 
cotitretrmps oi the alwence of crows again occurs. 

The Kushtis, or silk-weavers, have another method. On one 
evening in the J*itnpak(f fortnight a man will invite hts casle- 
fellowH to a meal On this occasion the host stands m the 
doorway of the house with a pounding-pestle, and us t'lich guest 
comes up he bars his entrance and says, ‘Are you one of niv 
ancestors? This feast is lor my ancestors.’ To thi» the guest 
will reply,‘Yes, 1 am your great-grandfather; t'lke away the 
pestle.^ liy this syinliohsin the resnurccful Koshti is able to 
combine the entertaiiiinenl of hi.s friends with the dilhcult filial 
duty of feeding the spirits of his ancestors. 

In some lucalitie.s the Guml'' make a litl.le brass 
image of a dead relative and keep it with the hou.se- 
hold gods. If the family remains undivided, these 
relics naturally aceumulntc, and oiiportiinity is 
taken of the death of some revered aiii’ieiil to bury 
the majority of them with him. A sjiocial venera¬ 
tion must he pJiid to those w ho have died a violent 
or sudden death (Frazer, Vsyrhc'ft Task, 19U9, p. 
61 f.), for it j held that the gho.st 8 of such men, 
ow’ing to their sharp and untimely severance from 

iThe Hindus niimher the tkivs from one to fifteen in each 
fortnight 0 / )he lunar nionth suuaratelv. 
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Ule, have a a«:,^ainHt. the Jjvin^, anti Itaunt 

them in the Bhaj>e of Ohuts, or evil spa its. 

Thus the primitive tribes think that the sjurit of a man who 
has lieon killetl li,\ a tijfer will sit on the head of the tiger and 
guide him U) nii} loneli nr belated wayfarer in the forest; and 
that he will call to mn n jxtsohh in a human voice so that they, 

roeeeding in the ilin ejion from which the voice has come, mav 

ill into the tiger’s jiiws. Accordingly, among the cultivators 
of thf Waingaiig.i \ullt \. when a man lias been killed by a tiger 
he IS (leiiied aiifl worshipped as liagh i>eo. A hut is 
mode til the vurd of the house, and an image of a tiger is pla<-ed 
inside ami venerated on the anniversary of the man's death 
The members o) the household also w’ill not afterwards kill a 
tiger, ns f lie\ consider the annual to have become a member of 
tin fannh A man who is bitten by a cobra (naj/a) and dies is 
■iniilarlv worship)ied as Nag Deo. The image of a snake made 
of silver or iron is venerated, and the family will not kill a snake. 
If a mil. iH lolled hv some other utnnial, or hv drowning, or 
In a full iioin a tier, his spiiit is worsln]>])ed as llan I>eo, oi the 
forest-god, with similar rites, lieiiig rejireseiited by a little lump 
of rif e and red lead If the corpses of such persons are re¬ 
covered, they are buried and not i-remated, and the bodies of 
victims to cholera and Biiiallpox are di8po.sed of in the same 
manlier , because it is thought that their spirits will thus, to a 
rerlain extent, he iiiiprisoiied in the grave and impeded from 
wandering about their old haunts. The syiint of a woman who 
dies III childbirth, or between the hirfh and the performance of 
the sixth clay ceremony of puriticatioii, becomes a churel ; her 
feet are turned backwards, she casts no shadow, and she follow's 
and worries any womaii who comes m.ir the place whore she 
Hits When such a woman dies, a nail is soinetiines driven 
through her head to prevent her ghost from rising and walking 

4. Deified animals and natural ol^ects.—From 
the host of minor deities of the hills, hirests, fields, 
and rivers, a few .selections may he /jfiven. lUin jdra 
Deo, iianied after the llanjsiia jiaek-carners, lives 
ill the forest, and travel lei s ajijx'til lo him to 
jirote.et them from the attacks of wild iHmsts. lie 
IS represeuteti by a heap of .stones by the roatlside 
at f/he ontraiiee of the forest, and every travellei 
makes his supplication by addiiiy; a stone to the 
heap, lint, now that, carria^^e is jnineipally by 
carts, tlie cartmen liave a sejiarate deity wJiose 
hnsiness it is to see that their wheels run smoothly 
His name is Ongan Pnt^ or the oil-f^od. He live.'- 
in a hollow tree at the bottom of hills, and tin* 
cartmen pom into his hole a little of the oil with 
which they their axles, so that their carts 

may iea<‘h the toji ol the hill yvithout breakim.^ 
down. l>imgar Pat (dongar, a hill) is the hill- 
;;odlin{j wdio pTcvents earthquakes and volcanic 
eruptions, and kc'cp.s off frost, 'riicre is oft<*ii .some 
hill in the neij^hhonrluiod, on winch, as the people 
tell, !i h;^lit ajipears at times dunny^ tlie ni<;ht ami 
burns foi half an hour ; t his is a manilestation of 
Dong;ar I’at. Mattwam Pai is the j^od of huiitiiif?, 
and huTiter.s make an otlerinj.r to him before setting 
out on exjieditions. lie is snpjiosed to influence a 
certain part of the forest, and will bring game into 
it in view of the hunter if he is in a benignant 
mood. Asra is the goddess of water, and lives 
near river.s. 'J'he milk of a cow or hnllalo is offered 
to her for the first thiee day.s after calving, a.s, if 
this is not done, sin* will drink the milk, and the 
animal will become banen. A arm Pat is the gixl 
of bees, and it is said that in former times warriors 
worshipped him in the hope that lie would make 
the xvild bees fly in the faces of their enemies. 
Hut now those who collect honey from the combs 
ot the Avild bees worshiji Kurm J’at before setting 
out to their Avork, in oidci that lie may save them 
fiom being stung. Avjaji I)eo is the i'orest-god in 
the Nimar Jbstrict, and his name is taken from 
the avjan tree {Hardwakta hinata), AA'hich grow.s 
in ahnndance in that locality, 'riiose who go to 
cut tun her oiler a coco-nut to Anjan Deo, in order 
that their fellings in.ay ho successful and their 
carts may not break down on the Avay back. 
Sdmhhitr Deo is the godling who controls the Avild 
aniimiK of the forest; he is the deified samtdarr 
stag {('rrvut, vnuolor), and is Avorshipped by tho.'-e 
whose fields aic near the forest, in order tlni.t Jie 
may prevent the wild animals from damaging their 
crops. The old foils built with walls of stone or 


earih, Avhiclt are found in many villages, are a relic 
of the stormy iienod of the rimhiri robber raids of 
a century back, wlien the villagers fled to them for 
protection, with their propeity and cattle, at a 
iiioiiient’s notice, on the news of the a))proach of 
the.se marauders. One of the toAvers of such a fort 
is usually believed to be inhabited by a ptr, or the 
spirit of a Muhammadan saint, Avho acts as its 
guardian angel. He is worshipped by tlie projirietor 
of the village, who burns incen.se before him on 
I’hursdays, and sometimes kee]>s a lighted lami> at 
hi.s shrine for an hour or two every day. 'J’he j>lr 
is a jealous personage, and, if neglected, he will 
cause .stones to fall down inside the house, or make 
the milk go sour, in order to recall his indolent wor¬ 
shipper to a sense of his duty. Bakat i^uka is the 
goclling w'ho is the enemy of children, drinking 
their blood, and making them grow weak and 
waste aAvay AAdthout vi.sihle cause. Voavb aie made 
to him for the recovery of the child, aixJ, if it does 
recover, he is Avorshipped with great ceremony, the 
ehdd being hronglit beloie linn while t he Ao/x, or 
tire-sacrifice, is performed, and an oflenng made 
to tlie accompaniment of musical instruments 
A very curious deity is Chkappan Deo, ai ho is 
worshipped by a man when ins wife has run aAvay. 
Chhapi>an, or ‘ Fift-y-six,’ is taken to represent the 
large.st number of places to Avhich she may have 
gone, and he pray.s that she rmiy not liave llctl to 
any of these, but to her mother’s house. Jihidan 
Ptaha Father forgetting,’ from hhfdna, ‘ to forget,’ 
and bdha, ‘ latlim ’) is the godling avIio makes 
fieople torg(‘f tilings and leave them lying where 
they have halted by tlu* Avay, Ollenngs aie made 
to him Avhen the lost articles are found. 

5 . Worship of caste implements.—In addition 
to the numerous deities who superintend almost 
eieiy action or relation of life, members ol each 
<*aste venerate the imjilements Avith winch they jdy 
theii trade or earn their livediliood. Instance.s of 
this custom have been collected by Nestield {BrieJ^ 
View of the Vnute Syxtem ); 

‘The iMiatiuK and fishing; luistca sacrlflce a uoat. to even new 
Ooat III tore il IB put into Lite water, and at the time of Itio 
Diwah IthefeaHtof iumpH, marking the conuuencement of the 
lliiidii cotiiinercial year, and falling; in Noveiiihcr) Uiei make an 
aiinii'd otTeriiii; of vermilion, liowerB, and nweetiiieatH to every 
boat lhc\ poHscHs Similarlj all the pastoral castCH pay a kind 
of woiKhip to tlicir aiiiiiuilH by nibbing red oohre on their taila, 
borii«, and foreheads; tine ih done on the annual feaMvalH of 
Dim .ill, 11 oil,* and N.igpanchttunThe agricultural caHtew pay 
worahip to the ]ilnugh on the dai culled Akti, when the mon* 
Boon Beta in and the work of cultivation ib renewed. The barai, 
or grower of the hctel-\ me, paya homage to t he vine in October, 
before hi begiiiH to pick the leaf; and in .lull, before pluntmg 
the new crop, lie does homage to the grouml prepureil for the 
piirpoHc. On tiie great annual (eativai of the Doaahra, which 
IB especially sacred to UajputB, ail men of thia caste worship 
I heir weapons of w'ar—the Hword, bliield, matchlock, and bow 
and arrow—and the animalb used in war—the horse and the 
ele|>liniit. ArtiHan castcH worship tlie tools by which they 
jractiHe their respective crufts, chiefly on the Holi. The liafior 
“ basket-maker ”) worslups the knife with which he splits the 
bamboo and cane ; the Cliamar (“ tanner ”) worshipa tlie rmupi, 
or currier’s knife ; the Hiinkar or Kori f“ weaver”), the apparatus 
with which cloin ib woven ; the Teli ("oilman”), his oil press ; 
the KalarC* li(|uur-Beller ”), an oarthern jar filled with w'lno ; and 
the Kuiiihar, lu.s potter’s wheel. Artisan ('a.steB of higher rank 
worsfup their various tools on the Diwali festival, which to the 
more respecUihle ca-stes murks the opening of the new year; 
the Uanurer (“ dyer ”) revercB a Jar filled with dye ; the Halwai, 
or confectioner, does honour to his oven by placing ugairiBt it a 
lamp Iigbt<-<1 w'lth melteiJ butter. The trading castfS mvariably 
hruig out their rupees and account-hooks on the Diwali festival, 
and worship them as the im})leinents of their trade. The 
Kuvasth, or writer caste, does homage to tlie pen and ink.’ 

6 . Spirits of trees and plants. - -Not less are trees 
ami plants considered to be sentient and the abodes 
of spirits. A common superstition i» the belief 
that trees must not be struck at night lest the 
sli‘ep of the tree spirit may be disturbed. The 

1 l^hc Moll IH the liindii Saturnalia, or Canuval, fulling in 
February al the end of their calemlar year. 

* The fcblival for the wfirslup of snakes, especially the cobra 
Wrestling is held on this tia.x, because the movements of the 
wrestJer rrsenible the convolutions of snake. 
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Hindus clean their teetli with a dnfon, or tooth- 
stick, consisting of a twif» taken from any tree; 
but, if they break the first twi*;, it is considered 
wrong to take another, because it is equivalent to 
destroying two lives. With some people it is the 
custom before climbing a tree to pray for its pardon 
for the rough usage to which it is to be subjeidod. 
If a mango tree withers for a time and then grows 
again, it is (ionsidered that the tree-spirit has been 
absent on a pilgninage. When a mango grove is 
plant.cd, every tree has to he married to a twig of 
jasmine. The spirits of Jlrahman boys who die 
iininarricd are supposed to take np their residtmee 
in the sai^red pi pal tree (Ficus rcligiosa), and it is 
believed tliat the spirit of the tree has thus the 
lower of making barren Avomen fertile, the cu.st-om 
leing that sueli a woman, having taken oil her 
clothes, shall walk round the tree at night a 
certain nnmher ol times. 

7. Totemism.—While the belief in the universal 
existemw of sjurits, which is termed Animism, is 
still widely prevalent, the cognate sujierstition of 
totemism is now traceable only in a decaying form. 
Tin; majority of the castes and tribes in the Central 
Provinces are dividend into a number of exoganions 
SC]its or clans, governed by the rule that a man 
and woman of the same clan may not marry. 
'I’hese clans are very frequently named after 
animals and jdants from winch at one time the 
members of the clan conHi<leie<l themselves to lie 
des(!ended, this being one of the essential ideas of 
the primitive belief known ns toteniisin. iliit this 
idea has now been either forgotten or abandoned, 
and except in a few instances can no longer be 
uonsidereil as a Avorking force. In many cases tin; 
members of a clan mitned after some animal will 
abstain from killing it or eating its tl(;sli, Avhiie those 
named attei a tree Avill not cut it down 01 use the 
wood. 'I’he more hackwaul tnlies, if they come 
acioss l.lie <h>ad body of one of their totem animals, 
will bathe and wasli thcii clothes, and throAv uAA'ay 
an earthen pot, as if they had been rendered im¬ 
pure by tlie deatli of a relative. At marriages an 
image or drawing of the totem animal or plant is 
sometimes made and worsliijiped, and a portion of 
the incJtcr, 01 sacrilicial marriage-cake, wliieli Ls 
partaken of only by relatives of the family, may 
be given to the live> animal or left at its hole or den. 
Membi^TH of the primitive Bhaina tribe mii.st lie 
tatned Avith representations of their totem before 
marriage, as a proof that they are jirojier iiiemhe.rs 
of theii resjieiitive clans. But the more interest¬ 
ing devcloimients of totemism recorded among the 
ahoiigiiial Australians and tlie American Indians 
can no loiigei be observed in the Central Provinces. 

8 . Agricultural rites and superstitions.—Nearly 
foui -tiflliH of tin* ])opulati()n live by tlie land, and, 
as niiglit be expected, the operations of agriculture 
art; attended witli an elaborate religious ritual, 
some details of which will form a suitable con¬ 
clusion to tills article. 

Before sowing begins, an auspic.ious day, knOAvn 
as inahurat^ must be fixed by a Hr.ihinan, who also 
declares Avhat kind of nee should first he sown, 
what is an auspicious letter or syllable for the 
coiuineTiccment of the .sower’s name, and Avhat 
colour the bullock Hlnmld he which is first yoked 
(C. K. Low, liahujhat District Gazetteer^ p. 83). If 
the tenant does not possess a hnllock of the colour 
prescribed, lie will get over this by applying to 
the forelniad of his oAvn bullocks a mark of the 
required colour. Monday and Friday are gener¬ 
ally con.siderccl lucky day" for the coinineiiccnient 
of sowing, and Tuesday and Saturday unlucky 
days. Ill the Avheat districts the completion of 
wwing is celebrated by the MachJuindH Pujfiy or 
worship of Mother Karth—a ceremony meant to 
invoke fertility. 


At the ed((e of one of his flclds the cultivator pute up a little 
circular or triangular wall of clods, which is lueant to n-present 
a hut. This iH covered over with green grass us if it were 
thatched, and represents the temple ot Mother Earth luside 
it a little lire is made, and milk is sot to hoil in u tioA oiiitlicn 
pot, which iH allowed to boil over as a sign of ahuiuhuiL'e. 
While this is going on, the ploughmen, who are all collected m 
the Held, drive their ploughs at a trot, shrieking waklly. The 
cultivator nieanwinle offers a little rice, sugar, and veiniihon tx) 
Machhandri, and then makes two tiii.v holes in the ground to 
represent handas, or granaries, drops in a few grains of wheat, 
and covers them over. This is a symbol of prayer that his 
granary nia> be filled from the produce of the land. The 
imllocks are then let go, and the ploughmen rush off ut top 
speed across countri, scuttcring wheat boiled whole as a sign of 
ahtindance. In some localities the first seed should he sown h^' 
a pregnant woiiiim, and no liarren vvoinun or widow is permitted 
to enter the lleUl ((1. A. Klliolt, IlosUanqabad Settlement Heport, 
p. 125). 

In the rice districts the oldest man in the house 
sometiuiea cuts (lie first live sheaves of the crop, 
and they are left in the lichl foi the birds to eat. 
Af the end of harvest the last one or two sheaves 
are left standing in the field, and any otii; Avho 
likes e-an cut and curry them aAiiiy. In some 
localities the last sheaves are known as Jkirhana^ 
or the giver of increase. Wlien all the rest is cut, 
the laboiirerH rusli together at tliis last patch of 
corn and tear it up by the roots; everyhod> seizes 
as mu(;h as he can and keeps it, the mastei having 
no .shaie in it. Elsewhere they throw tlie corn 
into the air, shouting out the name of their 
favourite deity. It is thi'ii made into a sheaf, 
stuck on a bamboo, jilaced in tlie last, harvest cart, 
and driven home in triumph. It is afterwards 
bound to a tree hesule the threshing-floor or in the 
cattle-shed, Avhere its services aie essential in 
averting the evil eyi*. I'lio umlei lying idea in this 
i.s that tlie last handful of corn contains the rorn- 
spirit, and when it is cut he flies away or his life is 
extinguished. Tlie same belief jirewiils in many 
parts of the world, a.s recorded b) Eiazer (trL"*' ii. 
1711!'.). 

In the wheat districts, when tin* emth of the 
threshing-llooi has l)(‘en beaten liard and surrounded 
by a strong fence, tin* god of the threshing-floor is 
jtiaced witliin, 111 the sliape of a stone daubed with 
v'ermiliori. A jiot of water from a satired stream 
is also set here to .scare away evil ajiirits. During 
threshing-time, it any beggar comes to tlie ground, 
he must be given some grain to propitiate him, or 
he Avill cast tlie evil eye on tlie crop, lii tlie rice 
districts, on tlie conclusion of a day’s threshing, 
the cultivator rubs a wisp of straw on the toiehead 
of each bullock, and jmlis a hair from its tail, and 
the hairs and straiv, made into a bundle, are tied 
to the pole of the threshing-lloor. The cultivator 
prays: ‘ O Dod of Plenty, enter here full amigo 
out empty.’ Before leaving the thieshing-floor for 
the night, he draws circles on the ground, round 
the pole of the tlireahing-floor and the heap of 
grain, with the ashes of burnt straw. Outside the 
circles he makes representations ot the sun, the 
moon, a lion, and a monkey, or of a cart and a pair 
of bullocks. Next morning before sunrise the aslies 
are SAvept away by waving a AvinuoAving-lan over 
them, 'i’lie meaning of this process is that the face 
of the threshing-lloor is disfigurc'd by the black 
marks in older that the evil eye may he averted 
from it, exactly as w'omou jdace lampblack on 
their eyes tor the same pnrjiose. 

Winnowing in the wlieat districts is a very 
solemn and imiiortant ojieralion, not lightly to lie 
commenced without consultation of the -tar.s. 

The winnowiii^-plaec is cleaned und plastered wiLh cowdiinjp, 
and a circle m made of a-shes, into which none may jfo with hit 
shoes on. When the Mllaiie prict-t has given the inahurat 
(‘auspicious time’), the cultnator and his family go to the 
threshing-floor, and, washiiig the stake with water, make 
offerings to it 1 ml to the heap of threshed grain. The boiled 
wlicatof the ollcriiig is sprinkled about, in tiie hope that the 
Wmfif (‘spirits*) maj I’ontcnt Lheniselves woth it, and not take 
any of the h»r\e^lfd i-urn. Then the master stands on thf 
three-legged stool, and, taking five basketfuls from the threshed 
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heftp, winnows thpni. Aft-or winnouin;,', Die frruui uutl chaff ai 
collecled a{|^ain and measured, and if ifielive liaskets are tunie 
out full, or anythmjr remains il is a jfood omen , if the 

cannot till tlie*baskets, tin pint e wlieie flie\ betjaii wmmiwin 
is thoujflil unlucky, and it is reiini\e<l to another part of tli 
threshiriff-floor. Tho ti \e tiusketfiilsaie jiresented to a Brafiman, 
or distributed in the Mllaire, und not mixed with the rest of the 
harvest. After this, winintwiiiK ean go on whenever a good 
wind blows, lint no iirtifn ml ineaiin are ever eniployecT for 
making a blast So lone as winnowing proceeds, ttie corn- 
basket must never be set ilown on its bottom, but always up¬ 
side down ; olheiwiKe the spirits would use the basket to carry 
off the gram (IJlmtt, <tp. rif p 78). 

In the nee di .Lmds, before the grain is measured. It must he 
■tacked in the toim of a Irapezium, with the shorter end to the 
centre, ami not in tliat of a square or oblong heap. The 
measurer sits or stands with his back to tiie w’ost. -the unlucky 
quarter of the day—having the shorter end of the heap on his 
left liiind Hy the larger end of the heap are laid the reaping- 
hook, a winnowing fan, the rope hy which the bulhicks are tied 
to till threshiniif-pole, one or two branches of the wild iiliim 
tree, and the twisted bundle of straw and hairs of the bullocks 
which had been tied to the thresliirig-pole. Five balls of cow- 
dung are laid on the gram, and the hom, or flrc-sacriiiee, is 
offered to the heap. The measurer must not sjieak at< all during 
this work, and he ties knots in a piece of cloth or string to keep 
count of tlie number of baskets He must always wear a turban, 
lit never quite eiiqitios his measure while the work is going <»ii, 
as it is feared that, if he did this, the god of abundance would 
leave the threshing-floor. 

The spirits roh the grain till it is measured, thinking they 
cannot he found out, but when once it has been measured they 
are afraid of detection. It is considered unlucky for any one 
who has riddciii on an elephant to enter the threshing-tloor, 
but a j^rsori who has ridden on a tiger brings lurk. Ooii- 
sequently the forest Got/ijlH and Haigas, if they lapturea voung 
tiger and tame it, will take it round the country, and the 
cultivators pay them a little to give their children a ride on it. 
The cultivators think that each grain should boar a hundred¬ 
fold, but they do not get this, since it is taken by Kuver, the 
treasurer of the gods, or |{humsasur, the hiilTalo denioii, who 
lives 111 the fields. Jiliainsiunir is worshipped when I he rice is 
coming into ear, and, if the cultivators think he is likely to he 
mischievous, thev give him a pig, but otlierwise a smaller 
offering When the standing corn in the fields is beaten down 
at iiigliL, thev think that Bhainsasur has hem passing over it. 
lie also steals tlie crop while it is being cut and is lying on the 

f 'round. Once Bhainaasur was absent while the particular field 
D the village from which he stole his annual provision was cut 
and the crop removed, and aftcrw'ards he was heard crying that 
all his gram for the year had been lost. 

Litkiuturb,—P. Drysdale, Central Provtiieet Ceruntft Heports, 
Nagiuir, 1881; B. Robertson, »7>., UalcutU, IKOl; R V. Russell, 
ill , Nagpur, liiOl; C. Grant, Central Provinces liazettcfr, 
Bomhav, 1871 ; Central Provincet, District Gazettejirs, Allahabad, 
Bombay, and Calcutta, 1906-1U10; E. J. Kitts, Derar Cemius 
Report, Bombay, 1881 ; C. A. Elliott, Settlement Reixnt o/ 
the Uoshamiahad District, Allahabad, 18(>7, C. E. Lovv, 
District Gazetteer of the Jtnlaahat District, Allahabad, 1»07, 
W. Crooke, /‘op. Rel. and Polk-lnre of N. India, IjOnduii, 
1896; A. K. Porbes, Ras AI ala, or Annals of Gv/arat, London, 
1878; J. C. Nesfield. Brief View of the Caste System of the 
N.W. Provinces ami Oud/i, Allahabad, 188.') ; E. M. Gordon, 
Indian Folk-Tales, London, 1908. Ji. V. KUSSELL. 

CERBERUS.—I. When Hermes, the f^ide of 
the dead, brnijjjs stmls to Pluto’.s kiii^'dom, they 
are retndved at the River of Woe by Charon, the 
grim hoal-man, who ferries them across, provided 
the passage money lias been placed in their months 
and their bodies have been duJy biirietl in the 
world above. J’luto’.s house has a janitor Cerherns 
(Gr. Kerberos)^ .sometiine.s friendly, .sometimes 
snarling, wlien new guests arrive, but always 
hostile to them that would depart, iloney cakes 
are jirovided for those tdiat are about to go to 
Hades—the ‘ soji to (/erlicnis. ’ This dog, name- 
I and undeseribed, Homer mentions simiily as 
the dog of ffades Ifeiakles, as the last and chiel 
test of his strength, snat-ehes liim from the horrible 
house of Hades. First Hesiod {Thr,n(j. 311), and 
next Stesieliorus, who wrote a jioem on the sub- 
iect, (see Pollux, x. l.')2), discover his name to be 
Kerberos. I’he former makes him iMirn of Typhaon 
and l''.c.liidna, and describes him as the irresistible, 
inelbilile flesh-devourer, tlie voraciou.s, brazen¬ 
voiced, litty-headed dog of hell. Plato in his 
licpnhhi (5SS (') refers to the composite natiiie 
of Keiberos Not until Apollodorus (II. v. 12) in 
the 2nd cent. b.c. comes the familiar description. 
Kerberos now has three dog heads and a dragon tail, 
and liis back is covered with the heads of serpents. 


Classic art has taken up Cerberus very gener 
onsly ; but its treatment is far from being as 
definite as that of the Greek and Roman poets. 
Statues, sarco]ihngi, and vase-]»aintings whose 
theme is Hades, or scenes laid in Hades, represent 
him as a ferocious (ireek collie, often encircled 
with serpents, and with a serpent for a tail; but 
there is no certainly as to the number of his lieads. 
Often he is three-headed in art as in literature, as 
may be seen conveniently in the rejiroduetions in 
Raumeister’s Danknialer das klassisrhen Aitertum-s 
(3 vols., Munich, 18S5-88). Very familiar is the 
statue, in the villa Rorgliese, of Pluto enthroned, 
with tiiree-headed Cerberus % his side. A Greek 
scarabauiH sliows a pair of lovers, or a married 
couple, who have died at the same time, crossing 
in Charon’s ferry, awaited on the other side h}' 
threc-hcaded (.^uberus. On the other hand, a 
bronze in Naples shows Herakles engaged in 
leading a two-headed Cerberus from Hades. 'I’liis 
last of the wonderful deeds of Herakles is a favour¬ 
ite theme of vase-pictures ; the dog is generally 
two-headed. Such a Cerberus may be seen in 
Gerhard, Auserlesene Vasenbilder 1840-47), 

ii. 131, or in Norton’s reproduction of an amphora 
in the Louvre {Artier, Joum. of Archceolugy^ xi. 14). 

2 . Neither Greek literature nor Greek art, how¬ 
ever, really seems to fix either the siiape or the 
nature of Cerberus. Jt was left to the Roman 
poets to say the last word about him. 'riiey finally 
settled the number of his heads, or the number of 
his bodies fused in one. He is trii-c/is, ‘ three¬ 
headed ’; triplex or fergettiinws, ‘ threefold tri- 
fnrniLs, ‘of three bodies’; or sim]ily 'J'ricerberus, 
Tibullus (III. iv. 88 ) states explicitly that he ha.s 
Isith three heads and three tongues {rui Ires suni 
linguae tergeminumque vaput). Vorpil {A<]n. vi. 
417) has huge (-erberus barking with tnjile jaws ; 
lus neck bristles with serpents. Ovid {Mriam. x. 
21) makes Orjiheus, searching for Kurydice in 
Tartarus, declare that he did not go down in older 
til at he might chain the three necks, shaggy 'with 
serjients, of tlie monster begotten ol Medusa, ilis 
duties also are determined for all time; he is the 
terrible, fearless, and watchful lanitor or guardian 
{janitor^ or custos) of Orcus, tue Stj'x, Letlie, ot 
the black kingdom. And so lie remains for modern 

oets, as when Dante, reproducing Vergil, describe^- 

im {Injernu, vi. 2211 ’.); 

‘When Orlionis, that j;rrat Beri»vnt, uh hud bpimi, 

His iiioulh he opened and his tusks were bIiowm 

And not a limb vv ivs us it ersl liud been 

And then my Luuler, with Ins jialins nut-thrown, 

Took ot Hie earth, and filling full ins hand. 

Into those hungry pullets ilunp it down.’ 

3 . Classical exjdanations of Cerberus’s shape are 
feeble and foolishly rationalistic. Heraclitus (llept 
dirLaroiy, 331) slates that Kerbeios had two pups. 
They always titi,ended their father, therefore he 
ajipeared to be three-headed. The mythograplier 
Palai]ihutoB (39) states that Kerberos was eoii- 
siden*<i thiee-heatled from his name TpiKdprjyo^, 
whn h he obtained from the city of i’rikarenos in 
liilia.sia. i’lio late Roman rationalistic mytho 
graplier Fulgentius states that Petronius delined 
Cerberus as the lawyer of Hades—ap]iarentl> 

lecause of his three jaws, or the cumulative glib- 
less of liis three tongues. Fulge.ntius himself lias 
a fabula in wbieii be says that Cerberus means 
(Jreahoros, that is, ‘ flesb-ealer,’ and that the three 
heads of Cerberus are, re.spectivtdy, infancy, youth, 
and old age, through which deat h lias entered the 
circle of the earth (/ter qaaa introivit tnors inorbem 
terrar-urn ). 

4. India is the lu»me of the Cerberus myth in its 
clearest and fullest development. Early Hindu 
concejitioiis of a future Hie are ausjiicious and 
quite the reverse of sombre. In the main, life 
after death does not include the notion of hell. 
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The early visions are simple, poetic, and cheerful. 
The bodies of the dead an* burned, and their jxshes 
are consij^ned to earth. Ihit this is viewed merely 
as a symbolie act of y)n'j)aration—cookiny; it is 
called oiitripht—for another life of joy. The 
righteous forefathers of old have found another 
good plac-e. Esj)ecially Yama, the first mortal, 
has gone on to the great rivers on high ; like 
a yiionecr, he has s(!arcihe<l out the way Ut 
the higliest heaven where beams unfading light, 
where flow eternal ivaters, where every wish is 
fuKilied on the rich meadows of Yaina. Day by 
day Yama sends forth two dogs, his messengers, to 
search out among men those that are to join the 
fathers, who are holding revel and rejoicing in 
Yaina’s criinpany. 

I’he Ki^weda contains three stanzas (X. xiv. 
10 - 12 ) whndi refer to the dogs: it is quite clear 
that we are dealing with the conception of Cer¬ 
berus. In stanza 10 the two dogs are conceived as 
ill-diH})ost;d creatures, standing guard to keep the 
departed souls out of bliss. The soul, on its way 
to heaven, is addressed as follows: * Kun past 
straightway the two spotted four-eyed dogs, the 
brood of Sarama; enter in among the propitious 
fathers who hold high feast with Yama.* A later 
Vedic text, the bo(»k of house-^it<^s of AAvalayana, 
has the notion of the sop to Cerberus : ‘ To the 
two dogs born in the house of Yama, Vivasvant’s 
son, to the dark and the spotted, I have given a 
cake ; do ye guard me ever on my road.^ The 
12th stanza of the Jligveda hymn strikes a 
diflerent note, which suggests both good and evil 
in the character of the two dogs: ‘The two 
brown, broad-nosed messengers of Yama, life¬ 
robbing, wander among imm. May they restore 
to us to-day the auspicious hreat-h of life, that we 
may heboid the sun ! ’ The part of the Cerheri 
here is not in harmony with tlieir function in 
stanza 10 ; instead of debarring men from the 
ah(Klt!S of bliss, they pick out the dead that are 
ultimately destined for boon companionship with 
Yama. The same idea is clearly expressed in two 
passages of the Atharvaveda (\\ xxx, 6 and Vlll. 
1 . 9). The 11th stanza of Kigveda X. xiv. presents 
the two dogs as guides of tlie soul (\j/vxoir6fnroi) to 
heaven : ‘ To thy two four-eyed, road-guarding, 
man-h(5holding watcJidogs entrust him, O king 
Yain«a, and bestow on him piosjterity and health I’ 
It follows that the two Cerheri were originally 
located in lieaven. 

A le};c-ii(l of tho Brahmaga texts, the Hindu equivalent of 
the Talmud, tells evplicitl.v that there are two dogs in heaven, 
and that llicse two are Yama’s dops. Tliore were Asuros 
(deinoiis) Ji.'iiiifd Kalalcurijofl. Tliey piled up u fire altar in 
order to obtain the world of heaven Man by man thev placed 
a hnck upon it. The pod Indra, passiiip himself off for a 
Brilhman, put on a bri«‘k foi himself. They elmihed up to 
heaven. Indra pulled out In'- Iiru-k; they tumhled down 
The^ who tumbled down heeume spiders; two flew up and 
became the two heaveniv dops, the dops of Tama (Taittiriya 
Iirdhtna‘^a i. i. 2 and Maitrayaip SaiiUnta i. vi. 9). 

Other Brahmana texts carry the explanation of 
the two dogs t<i a clear conclusion. The Katha 
Samhita xxxvii. 14 says: * These two dogs of 
Yama, verily, are day and night’; the Kausitaki 
^rdfiTnaimf stating tlie names of the two dogs, 
Syania and Sabala (the da^ and the spotted), 
says: ‘Sabala is the day; Syama is the night.’ 
The Taittiriya Samhita (v. vii. 19) correlates the 
two dogs with the time-markers in heaven. In 
this jias.sage sundry [larts of the sacrificial hor.se 
are assigned to four cosmic^ phenomepa in the 
i^ollowing order: ( 1 ) sun and moon ; ( 2 ) Syama and 
Sabala (the two dogs of Yama); (3) cfawn; (4) 
evening twilight. They occur here as special 
poetic designations of sun and moon; a passage 
in the ^atapatha Brahmana states explicitly: 
‘ The moon, verily, is the divine dog; he loolcs 
down upon the <*at.tle of the sacrificer’; and a 


passage in the Kashmir version of the Atharva¬ 
veda s:iys: ‘ Tim four-eyed dog (the moon) .sniveys 
by night the spliere of the niglit.’ 'I'he epithet 
‘ iour-eyed ’ makes it certain that the ilog, the 
iiiouii, is one of the dog.s of ^'auia. 

In the tlieo.sophic Upani^ads also the soul must, 
pass the two dogs before it can he rcleas<*d from 
tlie round of existences (xf/t/t.wra) and be ab.sorbed 
in Brahman. The Kausitaki Upanisaii (I. ii. 2) 
arranges tliat. all who leave this world go iirst to 
the moon, the moon being the door ol t lie uorJd of 
light. Mnitrinfima Upamsad (vi. 38) sketches 
salvation as follows. When a mortal no longer 
approves of wrath, hut ponders uiion the true 
wish, he penetrates the veil that encloses the 
BrahnuiUy and breaks through the cone.entrie 
circles of sun, moon, fire, etc., that occupy the 
ether. Only then does he behold the Supreme 
Being. And the Chhandogifn Vpanisnd (viii, 13) 
has the same idea, mentioning both moon and sun 
by their ancient names and in tlieir cajiacity as 
dogs of Yama. The soul of the aspirant for fiision 
with Bralvnmn re.sortR alternately to Syama (the 
i;ioon-dog) and Sabala (the sun-dog) -. ‘ From 
Sylima (tlie^ moon) do I resort to iSahahi (the 
sun); from Sabala to Syama. Shaking off sin as 
a steed shakes off the loose hairs of its mane, 
casting aside my body, my real self delivered, do 
I enter ink) the uncreated world ot Brahman.' 

It is clear that the two dogs of Yama, the 
heavenly dogs, are sun and moon. ()n the one 
hand, the exhortation to the dead to run post the 
two dogs in order to get to heaven suits tiie idea 
of the two heavenly bodies coursing across the 
sky. On the other hand, by an easy though 
quite contrary change of mental position, tlie 
same tMxi heavenly dogs are the guides m Iio guard 
the way and look ’ujion men benignly : hence thi'V 
are ordered by Yama to take cliarge of tlie deau, 
and to furiiisli them such health and prosperity as 
the shade.s may re(|uire. Again, witli an equally 
simple shift of jHi^ition, sun and moon move among 
men as the messengers of death : by night and by 
day human lieings perish wliile these alternate in 
their pre.seriee among men. 

5 . 'Phe A vesta has reduced the Ocrhenis myth 
to stunted rudiment.s. In Vendidiid xiii. 9 the 
killing of dogs is forbidden, because tlie dogs that 
keep the Chinvat bridge (the bridge to Para¬ 
dise [see Bridge]) will not ‘ help him when dead, 
despite his cries of terror and woe.’ When a man 
die,s, as soon as the soul has jiartcd from the body, 
the evil crorpse-denion (Druj Nasu)from the regions 
of hell falls upon the dead. The demon is exfielled 
from the dead by means of the ‘ look of the dog’: 
a ‘ four-eyed do" ’—in practice a dog with a spot 
over each eye—is brought near the body, and is 
made to look at the de.ud, whereupon the demon 
flees hack to hell (Vendidad viii. 14-22). 

6 . Norse mythology also contains certain animal 
jiairs which seem to reUcct the Cerberus idea. At 
the feet of Odliin lie bis two wolves, Gcri and 
Freki, ‘Greedy’ and ‘Voracious.’ They burl 
themselves across the lands when peace is broken. 
The virgin Me.nglbdh sleeps in her wonderful 
castle on tlie mountain called Hyfja, guarded by 
the two dogs Geri and G(fr, ‘Greedy’ and 
‘ Violent,’ who take turns in watcdiing; only 
alternately may they sleep as they watch the 
Hyfja mountain : ‘ One .slecqis by night, the other 
by day, and thus no one may enter’ (FjblsvinnsmAl^ 
16). It is not nece.ssary to suppose any direct con¬ 
nexion between this fable and the Vedic myth, 
but the root of the tliought is alternating sun and 
moon coursing <langerously across the sky. 

7 . The epithet ‘ four-eyed,’ which is assigned to 
the dogs in the mytliology of the Veda and the 
Avesta, is not altogether clear. It may poR.sibly 
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contain a tentative fusion of the two doj^s in one. 
The capacity of the two do^s t o see botli by day 
(the Bun) and by nij^ht (the moon) may have given 
the myth a start in tlie direetion of the two-lieaded 
Greek Kerberos, But there is the alternate possi¬ 
bility that ‘ four-eyed ' is but a figure of speech for 
shurp-Highted. Ceitainly tlie god Agni, ‘ PHre,’ is 
once {RujveAla i. xxxi, 13) called ‘ foui-eyed,’which 
can only tne.ari ‘ sluirp-sighted ’—an obviou.sly suit¬ 
able noetic concejitiou of lire. 

8 . j'he tu<j <U)g.M of Yama derive their proper 
names from their (jolour epithpts. The j»ass:Lgey 
cited above make it clear th)it Syania, ‘ the bhu k,’ 
is the moon-dog, and that Saliala, ' the spotted or 
brindled,’ is the sun-dog. More than a hundred 
yeais ago the Anglo-Indian Wilford (in Asiatick 
Uisrarcheny iii. 409) wrote: ‘Yama, the regent of 
hell, has two dogs, one of them named Cerbura, or 
varied ; the other Syama, or black.’ He then 
coinyiares Cerbura wdtli Greek Kerberos, of course. 
The form Cerbura he obtained frorn^his consulting 
iiandits, who exjdained the name Sabala by the 
Sanskrit word Uarbura, ‘ variegated,’ a regular 
gloss of the Hindu scholiasts. About fifty years 
later a number of distinguished scholars of the 
past generation, Theodor llenfey, Ma>{ Muller, and 
Albrecht Weber, again compared Snbalas with 
Greek Kerberos. Though the comparison sullers 
from a slight phonetic difficulty, it is rather sur- 

{ irising that the two languages have not nianipu- 
ated their respective versions of the word so as 
still further to increase the phonetic distance 
betw'een them. 

9 . Hut w'hether the names Cabalas and Kerberos 
are identical or not, the myth itself is clear. The 
exfilanation by means of the texts of the Veda 
imjiarts to the myth a definite character : it is no 
longer a dark and uncertain touch in the trouble<l 
visions of hell, but a lucid treatiiient of an im¬ 
portant cosmic pheiiomenoii. Sun and moon 
course across the sky ; beyond is the aliode of 
light and the blessed. The c<»urHeih are at one 
moment regarded as barring the way to heaven ; 
at another as outposts who may guide the soul to 
heaven. In yet another mood, be«‘ause they con¬ 
stantly look ibiwn upon the race of men dying 
day by day, they are legsirded as dailj^ selecting 
candidates for the final journey. In due time 
Yama and his heaven are degraded to a mere 
Pluto and hell—such is, after all, the fear of d(‘ath. 
Then the teiril)le chaiactcr of t he two ilogs is all 
that can be left to them. And the two dogs blend 
into a unit variously, after their origin is forgotten ; 
either a four-eyed Parsi dog or a two-headed— 
finally a jdural-lieaded—Kerberos. 

J^iTKRATHRK.—Maurice Bloomfield, Crrberua, the Dog of 
Ilades The History of an Idea (Chicu^'o and London, lild.'i). 
For further refeieiicea see Schcrniati, Materialmen zur Gesch 
der ind. Viswnslitteralur, pp l5J7-^i:n (Leipzig, I8J)2); Mac- 
donell, Vedic Mythology, p I73f (airassburp, l,S(»7); Gruppe, 
Orieeh. Mythol. und Relxgwmgesch., ]ip. 4()5-40s (Munich, 1906) 
Maujjjck Bloom FI jiLi). 

CERINTHUS, CERINTHIANS.-The date 
of Cerinthus is fixed by the Avell-knowm .story of 
Ids encounter with dohn of Asia at Ephesus. 
Ireim^UH says, referring to Polycarp : 

‘And there are some who heard him say thalJohn, the dis¬ 
ciple of the Lord, going to bathe m Lpheaus and seeinic Cerin- 
thuH within, leapt out of the bath without bathing, butsa.vin|r, 
“ l/ct us flee, lest the bath fall in while Cerinthus the eneniv 
of the truth is within {Hour, m iii. 4). 

11 was not unusual for scholars to reject this story 
as a floating fable, attached now to this man, now 
to that, on the ground that Epijibanius tells it of 
Eldon instead of Cerinthus. But, in view of the 
almost complete uutrustworthiness of tlie state¬ 
ments about Cerinthus which are peculiar to Ejii- 
phnnius, and of the grave improbability, in spite 
of Dalman’s opinion to the contrary, that suen a 
person as Ebiou ever existed, it would l>e cjuite 


unjustifiable to throw any discredit on the state¬ 
ment of Irenaeus. It i.s true that he did not hear 
the story from Polycarp at hr.st hand, but the 
internal evidence strongly favours its historicity. 
It would not have occurred to any one to invent 
the story that John went to bathe at the public 
baths. Epiphanius obviously felt that this was 
out of harmony wdth what would be expected of 
an Aj»o.stle, and explained that it was only un<lei 
the influence of the Holy Spirit that John visited 
the baths, and did not understand the reason for 
the impulse which took him there till on inquiry 
he discovered that Ebion was within (H(rr. XXX. 
xxiv.). We may, accordingly, confidently accept, 
with most recent scholars, the story of Iienmua, 
and assume that Cerinthus w'as a contemporary of 
John of Asia (w hether of the Apostle, as the pre¬ 
sent writer thinks, or of the Presbyter may here 
be left undetermined) about the close of tlie Ist 
cent. A.D. Even if the story itself were apocry- 
plial, the re.sidence of Cerinthus in Eplious at 
that time would he guaranteed by it. Eor, unless 
it had been known that .such was the case, the 
story of the encounter would haidly have been in 
circulation. 

Ilippolytus {Philos, vii. .33, x. 21) fuither in¬ 
forms us that Cerinthus had been trained in 
Eg 3 ’^pt. Some authorities have doubted this state¬ 
ment. For example, Lq^sius speaks of it as only 
one of those, loose conjectures w'ith which the 
author has so richly adorned his woik {Gnosti- 
rismus, 1860, col. 110). A measure of doubt must 
hang over the statement, but it may very well 
have he.en taken by HippoJytus from nis notes of 
Irena'Uh' lectures, and lie historically accurate. 
Kp]|)lianii]H sjieaks of the Merinthians, but is 
dubious whether Merint hus wa.^ aiiotbci name for 
Orinthus, or whether the two were distinct (//ecr. 
XXVUI. viii.). We may without hesitation set 
aside the latter alternative. Some sc.holars, loi 
example Ililgenfeld {Ketzergesch. 1884, p. 417), 
consider that Merinthus is siinnly another form of 
the name. It is more probable, however, as bab- 
ricius suggested (Cod. Apoc. NT, 344), that Kjn- 
phaiiius had in his hands an earlier w'ork in which 
the author gave (’erinthus the niek-naine Merin- 
thuH, which means ‘uoo.se.’ This writer was proli- 
ahly Hipfiolytiis (see Liglitfoot, Biblucd Kssnys, 
1893, ]). 119). KiMjihanius communicates a lengtliy 
account ol Ceiintbiis’earlier history in Palestine, 
Syiia, and Galatia ; hut, since these stones are 
rejected with practical unanimity, it is unnece.ssary 
to devote space to them further than to say that 
they connect liim closely with the Judaizing 
pro])uga.ida in the early Church. 

Our ino.st trustworthy information as to the 
doctrine of Cerinthus is derived from Iremeus, 
His account of the sj'steni is brief, and may he 
quoted in full : 

* A cert.ain (J(‘rinthu8 in Asia taught that tlie world waB not 
made b’l the iSuiireme Ood, but by u certain power entirely 
separate and iliatmct from tliat authority winch is above the 
universe, and ignorant of that Ood who is over all things. He 
submitted Uiut Jesus was not born of a virgin (for Uiis seeinod 
to him impossible), but was liie son of Josenh and Mary, bom 
as all other men, vet exc'elling all niunltind 111 righteousness, 
prudence, and wisdom. And that after ills baptism there had 
descended on Him, from that autlionty which is above all 
things, Christ lu ttie form of a dove ; and that then He had 
annoiiiiced the unknown Father and had worked miracles; 
but that at the end Clirist had flown back again from Jesus, 
and tliat Jesus suiTered and rose again, but that Christ re¬ 
mained iinpassilile, since He was a spiritual being’ (i. xxvi. 1). 

HippolytuH (Philos, vii. 33, x. 21) practically 
repeats tlie account of Irciia*u.s. Paeudo-Tertui- 
liaii, who probably draw's 011 the Syyitagom of 
Hijipolytus, gives a very brief account (adv. Onin. 
JJfrr. X.), which is in substantial agreement with 
Irerueus, though much scantier. He tells us that 
Cerinthus taught that the Law was given by 
angels, and says that the God of the Jew'.s was 
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not the Lord but an anpel. Hipjiolytus also 
s})eaks of tlie world as being made by an angelie 
jmwer (Philos. X. ‘21). 

Our earliest and most trustworthy soun-es, 
accordingly, represent Cerintlms as a genuine 
Gnostic, in so far as he drew a distinction be¬ 
tween the Supreme God and the Creator, and 
between .Jesus and Christ. The work of .Jesus 
he cbaractenstically found in revelation rather 
than in redemi)Lion through His death. Since he 
allirined tlie real humanity of Jesus, he had no 
temptation to deny the reality of Hi.s human ex¬ 
periences or the fact of His crumfixion and resur¬ 
rection. But, of course, he could not admit that 
a heavenly being from the highest sphere could 
sutler the indignity of the Cross, and therefore he 
affirmed Christ,’s abandonment of Jesus before the 
J*assion, and the, return ol Christ to the Supreme 
God. In a later part of his work (III. xi. 1) 
Irenams has a further reference to Cerinthus, and 
the views promulgated a long time before bj*^ the 
Nicolaitans; but unfortunately it is not clear 
whether, in the tenets he proceeds to enumerate, 
he IS referring to them or to later heretics. We 
have here again the distinction between the 
Creattir and the Father of the Lord, and between 
Jesus and Christ. But Jesus is identified with 
the Son of the Creator—which can hardly refer t,o 
Cerinthianism. Accordingly, when we read that 
Monogenes (only-begotten) was the beginning, and 
that Lugos was the true son of the only-begotten, 
it is very doubtful whether we should suppiiae that 
Cerinthus taught this doctrine, which would con¬ 
stitute the recognition of a Pleroma, which, indeeil, 
we find allirmed in this passage in the statement 
that Christ ‘ had again flown back into lli.s 
I’leroma.’ Elsewhere (III. xi. 7) Irenaeus says : 

‘ They who separate Jesus from Christ and say 
that Christ remained iuifiassible, but that Jesus 
suflcred, jireferrin^^ the Gosp<il according to Maik, 
can be corrected if they read it with love of the 
truth.’ This statement seems, on comparison with 
the language of Irenasus in i. xxvi. 1, to refer to 
Cerinthus, and it is recommended by the con¬ 
sideration that the Second Gospel does not contain 
the account of the supernatural conccjition. It is 
true that some scholars <leny the reference on the 
ground that Kpipliauiu.- (liter, xxviii. 5, xxx. 14) 
ami Philaster (ae ffernsifms, xxxvi.) affirm that 
Cerinthus used only the Gospel of Matthew, of 
course in a mutilated form. This, however, should 
proliably he rejected, but it stands or falls with 
the general account of Cerinthianism given by 
tlu)se writers. 

In a dialogue with Proclus the Montanist, 
written by Gains of Koine early in the 3rd cent., 
tliere is an important reference to Cerinthus, 
v.diiidi runs as follows : 

‘ Hut Cerinthus also, by means of revelations purporting to 
have been written by a great apostle, lyingly imposes upon us 
marvellous prodigies, whieh he professes to have been shown 
hull by angels, dayitig that after the resurrection the kingdom 
of Christ IS an earthly kingdom, and anin that men shun live 
In .lenisalem in tlie flesh and be the slaves of lusts and 
pleiiHures. And, being an enoiny of the Scriptures of (>od, be 
would fain deceive, and says tliat a tale of a thousand years is 
to be spent in marriagf festivities' tciled by Euseb. JlE iii. 28 
[tr. quoted from Lightfoot, Clement of Jtome, 1890, li. 881]). 

It was natural that Gaius should have been 
thought to attribute in this passage the author¬ 
ship of the Apocalypse of John to Cerinthus, and 
it IS in fact likely that Dionysius of Alexandria 
imderstood him in this sense (Euseb. HE vii. 25). 
Hut this inference is luobably quite unwarranted ; 
for, apart from the fact that Gaius does not say 
so, and that Eusebius, with his dislike of the 
Apocalyjise, would probably not have failed to 
quote him to that etlect if he had so declared, the 
language of Gaius does not very well suit the 
AjKicalypse; nor, indeed, is it likely that he 


diould have attributed to Cerinthus a hook so 
iillerent from his well-known views. It is un¬ 
necessary to discuss any further either this oi the 
still more grotesque ojilnion that (’erintbus wrote 
the Fourth Gosjiel as well as the Apocalypse, 
since we are not concerned in this article Avith 
statements nnide about Cerinthus which caunot 
possibly be true, but with the views of Cerinthus 
nimself. The impoitanee of the quotation from 
Gaius for our purjiose lies in its attribution to 
Cerinthus of the doctrine of a sensuous millennium 
on earth. It is true that we have no evidcucc for 
tins doctrine in Irciiiciis, but no importance need 
be attached to thi.s, since Ireiueus Avould have been 
in sympathy’ witli Cerinthus in his millenarian 
vieivs, aiul would not have felt it necessary to call 
attention to them when he was giv’ing a descrip¬ 
tion of his heretical opinions. We could not infer 
with any confidence that tluiie was an immoral 
strain in his teaching, in view of the constant 
tendency of controversialists to put an evil con¬ 
struction on the language of tluur ojqionents, and 
especially to charge them with vicious indulgence. 

Our decision on this matter is aflectcd by our 
view as to the relation between the teaching of 
Cerinthus and the First Enistlc of John. Many 
scholars consider that his Joel lines are tlefinitely 
assailed in that Epistle. In tavmir of this view 
we have the words : ‘ Who is the liar but he that 
Jenieth that .lesus is the Christ ? ’ (1 .Jn Here 
we probably have an attack, not on the Jewish 
rejection of the Messianic claim of Jesus, but on a 
refusal to identify Jesu'' with Christ. Even more 
Important is 1 Jii 4*'''**, winch runs thus in the 
iritical texts; ‘Hereby know ye the Spirit of 
God; every 8 ]>int which conlessetli that Jesus 
Christ is come in the flesh is of God : and every 
spirit which confesseth not .Jesus is not of God.’ 
It is true tliat the rcferenci* to ‘the flesh’ may 
seem to favour an allusion to Docetism in tlie 
strict sense of the term, i.e. the representation of 
the physical appearance and actions of Christ as 
an illusion. The opening verses of the Epistle, 
with their strong and reiterated assertions that 
the real humanity of the Woid had been guaran¬ 
teed Jiy physical tests, are not relevant against 
Cerinthianism, inasmuch as Cerinthus did not 
deny the real humanity of .Jesns. But there is 
no insuperable difficulty in the view that two 
types of (ffiristological error are attacked in 
I John. Both Cerinthianisni and Docetism were 
current at the time, the latter being attested by 
the Ejiistles of Ignatius. When we read that 
Jesus Christ came ‘ not with the water only, but 
with the water and with the blood ’ (1 Jn 5*), it is 
most natural to see in this an attack on tlie view 
of Cerinthus that Christ descended on Jesus at 
the Baptism but left Him before the Fa.ssion. 
This will suit 1 Jn 2'‘*’** in the commonly^ accepted 
text. But it is by no means improbable that in 
v.** we should read ‘and every spirit Avhich dis- 
solvoth (Xi/et) Jesus is not of Goa.’ If this reading 
is accepted, the reference to Cerinthus seems to lie 
clear. The dis.solution of Jesus is the separation 
made in Cerinthianism between Him and Christ. 
Now, it is quite clear from the language of 1 John 
that practical immor.ality and speculative heresy 
were associated. There Avere those w'ho claimed 
to know God and to live in the light, but whose 
life gave the lie to their claims. It is quite 
possible that this apjilies to Cerinthus and his 
followers; and, if so, this would corroliorate the 
statement as to his sensual doctrine of the millen¬ 
nium, and tliat in an immoral sense. But, in 
Adew of the fact that tAvo forms of false Clirist- 
ology seem to he attacked, no certainty attaches 
to this conclusion. 

It has l>een usual to speak of (Tirinthus os a 
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Judaizing GnoHtic. The earliest and best sources 
that we posHCHs, howov«*r, give no warrant for this 
representation, which is d\ie to K]»iplianius and 
PhilasterJ It is quite likely that what has given 
rise to it is tlie way in wliiidi Irenauis connects 
Cerinthus with Oarpocrates and the Ebionites. 
His account of tlie J'^laonites follows that of 
Cerinthus, and he says : 

‘TbOHt* who arti calliuJ l’J)ionUM ajfree that the world was 
made by (hut , but tlicir opinionb w ilh rcBpcct to the Lord are 
similar Ifnr 7ion sunilihT reaii hnnilitrr or coiimnnlitet ] lo tlifwe 
of IJerinlliii^ and (JurpocratfH Tliey use (he OoMpel afeordiiifr 
to Matthew onh, and repudiate tlie Apoutie I'aul, maintaining 
that he wan an ajioBtate from the Law ’ (i. xxvi iJ) 

Tlio jiojiit of contact between the h'hionites ainl 
(’eriiithus lay in their denial of the sujiernatural 
origin of the liuinaTiity of Jesus ; and this was 
extended by Epijiliatnus and Pliilaster to an 
acceptance of a, mutilated Gos]>el of Matthew and 
a Judaizing legalism. We may agree with Zahn’s 
eonclusion tliat the Judaism of Ck'rinthus is only 
a learned mj^tli. 

Litkiia’iukk.—T he Biilijeet ih dealt wiUi in the ('hiirch Hin- 
toncH and llistorioH of Doctrine, also in the IIislorn-B ot llereRy 
and worku on finoHticiBni. The connexion of OriiitiiUH w'ltii 
tiie .ioliannine literature, alleged by the Alogi and Dion\aiu 8 
of Alexandria, ban orcasioried not a little attention to be gnen 
to him in the NT IntroductioiiB, and books on the Canon of the 
NT (Znlin in particular should be nientioned) Sec, further, 
E. W. Molicr, (Jesi'fi. d. Kosmoh'iuv ni dfr grwch. Kirehe bia 
a\tj OnnencH, ISOO, p IJT.'lf.; Knopf, Ihin nach-apostol. Zeit- 
altfr, ISkifi, pp .SiJK'»S30 ; Lipsius, Zur QufUenkntik d. Kpt- 
phamos, ISlih, ]»p Ufi-1‘2'.; , Dnuninond, The Character and 
Authori^fnp of the Fonrlh (rosjjel, liidd, pp SST-Sli*, Law, The 
Tesih of Lite, I'ldi); Schwartz, JJeher d. Tod d. Sohne Zibedat, 
1»04, pp 4fi, Stanton, The Gvsj/eh an IJutoncal J)ocu~ 
me.ntg, pt i (1$K13] pp.‘204 ‘208 

Arthur S. Peake. 

CERTAINTY. — i. Logical certainty and 
psychological certitude: distinction and relation 
between them.—‘ Certainty ’ is used botli in an objec¬ 
tive or logical, and in a subjective or psychological, 
sense. («) In the former sense it means such adegree 
or kind of tividence in or for the subject-matter of a 
judgment as removes the judgment beyond doubt or 
question. (We may descri be this objcctivecertainty 
or eviclen(!e as ‘ logical,’ hut it must bo observed that 
we are then using the tenn ‘ logical ’ in a very wide 
sense, to cover evidence of all kinds—not merely 
that which a conclusion derives from its premisses, 
but also the self-evidence of axioms, the evidence 
of direct ])er(;eptioii, of memory, of testimony, etc.) 
In this sense certainty is contrasted with prob¬ 
ability, or, in terms of the distinction prominent in 
Greek jiliilosojihy, pertains to knowledge as con¬ 
trasted with opinion, (i) In the subjective or 
psychological sense certainty moans such a degree 
or kind of assurance on the part of the individual 
as overcomes all doubt in his mind, or even prevents 
any doubt from arising. 11 is convenient to use the 
term ‘ certitude ’ for this subjective assurance, and 
keej) ‘certainty ’ for the objective or logical sense. 

In so far as the ‘ assurance ’of {h) is produced by 
the ‘ evidence ’ of (a), certainty and certitude will, 
of course, coincide, and—from the logical point of 
view at least—it seems obvious to regard this as 
the normal case. On the other liaiid, we have 
fremicnt enough exjierienc-e of cases where we seem 
at the time to have the fullest subjective certitude 
about matters in regard to which we are afterwards 
convinced of error; and, again, of cases where we 
have full certitude ourselves, although we cannot 
make the truth of what we believe evident in the 
logical sense, t.e. evident t<o the apprehension of 
other people, or even to our own apprehension in so 
far as we take an outsider’s impartial point of view ; 
or, to put the matter more generally and abstractly, 

1 The (]iie 8 lu>n wbethor PhilaHter is here dependent on Kpi- 
phaniuB, or whether botli derive tiieir account from an earlier 
source, need not be discussed. It is possible that they draw on 
the lost t^j/ntagma of llijipolytus, anrl, since IIippol.vtU 8 was 
probably not responsible for UiiB particular representation, that 
Philaster derived it from K]»i]>huniu 8 , whose account is tbor- 
•Ughly UUtuistuortlM iiiii > oribised 


to the a}*i>rehen 8 ioii of a (hypothetical) mind pos¬ 
sessed ot all human faculties and suisceptibilities, 
but fice from all merely individual bias. We may, 
fur instance, be convinced of a man’s honour, and 
find ourselves deceived, or, again, be convinced, and, 
as after events show, rightly eonvinced, of it, and 
yet he unable to bring any kind of jiroof which will 
convince others, or evi’ii to formulate to ourselves 
dehnitc grounds for our own conviction. Such 
experiences of apparently illogical and non-logical 
ceititudcs compel us from the logical jioint of view 
to begin by distinguisliing certitude from certainty. 
The distinction does not, indeed, solve the problems 
which are raised by these experiences,—on the con¬ 
trary, it only brings them more distinctly into 
view,—but for the logician it has the advantage of 
]>o.stponing them for the time being, lie can say : 
‘ Kor my present jiuriioses 1 intend to exclude, or 
even ignore the existence of, any certitudes which 
are not at the same time certainties ; certainty is 
what 1 am contierneil with, and I cannot recognize 
any certitude which does not coincide WTth, or 
simply reflect, a certainty.’ And this, in lact, is 
the attitude, not merely of the logician, hut also, 
in a large measure, of ilie practical man. For in the 
concerns of ordinary life, as well as in the abstract 
discussions of logic, wc have to he on our guard 
again.st all prejudice, bias, faneifulness, and senti¬ 
mentalism. It w^as, therefore, not only as a 
thinker anxious for mere truth, hut also as 
a practical man anxious for sobriety of thought 
and conduct, that Locke wrote the well-knowm and 
controverted jiassage that opens his chapter on 
‘ Liitliusiasm ’ in the Essay {Human Vnderstand- 
ingy bk. IV. eh. xix.) : 

‘There is nobody in the comnioiiwealth of loarniriff wlio does 
not profess hiiiisidl u lover of truth ; and there is nut a rational 
creature that woulil not take it amiss to be tbouk'bt otherwise 
of . . . How a man nin.i Knoww-hether bo be so in earnest, is 
worth inquiry: and 1 think there is one uiierntiff mark of it, 
VI7 the not entertaining any proposition with greater assuranee 
tli.m the proofs it is built ujion will warrant. Wboovei goes 
iieioiid this measure of assent, it is jilain, reeptvos not truth 
in thf love of it; loves not truth for trutli-s.akp, hut tor some 
otlier by-end kkir the evidence th.at anv proposition is true 
(e\i-ej»t such as are self-evident) iMng only in the iiroofs a man 
bits of it, wliatsoever degrees of a.sseiit he afTords n beioiid the 
degiees of that, evidence, it is plain that all the 8ur)ilusage of 
asMiranee is owing to some other atTcction, and not to the love 
of truth.’ 

litit, w'liile it is convenient for the logician from 
his logical point of view' to approximate certitude 
as far as possible to certainty, and, in fact, to 
assume their coincidence, w'e must observe that 
the same coincidence may be asserted with a pre¬ 
cisely opposite motive by the sceptic who refuses 
to recognize any objective grounds for the distinc¬ 
tion between certainty and probability, or even for 
tliat between true and false Iwliof; or, again, by 
the psychologist who takes a view of Ids science 
w'liich prec-Iudes him, oflicially or even in jirin- 
ciple, from recognizing such distinctions within 
its bounds. The sceptical view is illustrated by 
Hume's reduction of all assent or conviction to a 
‘ strong jiropensity to consider objects strongly in 
that view under w'hich they appear’ (Treatise, 
bk. I., lost section), .and by his explanation of the 
strength of the propensity in terms of a superior 
vivacity in those itlcas which have come to be 
conjoined together by the force of what is, in the 
last resort, mere blind custom. On such a view 
there is no ol icctive distinction between one certi¬ 
tude and another, and if any person is, in point 
of fact, able to zherish a certitude which violates 
customary modes of belief, there is no more to be 
'said : other people have no right to gainsay liis 
private convictions. 'I’hus, from Hume’s owm jioint 
of view, there is truth as well as irony in the con- 
iluding declaration of Ids essay Of Miracles, that 
Faith is iiuite above argument as to 1 be probability 
of miracles, since he wJio is moved by Faith to 
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assent to the Christian Religion ‘ is conscious of a 
continued miracle in his own person which . . . 
gives him a determination to believe what is most 
contrary to custom and oxi)erieuce.’ A ficepticisiii 
like Hume’s, however, which is quite aware of, 
and explicitly calls attention to, its t)wn para¬ 
doxical results (in above section of, and appendix 
to, Treatise), is less dangerous than the unconscious 
8 ce]»ticisiii of the j)sychologi8t, who does not for a 
moment deny tlie objective or logical distinctions 
in virtue of which w^e are entitled to hold one 
belief more strongly than another, yet thinks 
himself free (or even obliged) to ignore these 
distinctions in his account of the causation of 
belief in terms of purely ‘ psychological ’ laws. All 
psychology of the Associationist type—and much 
of our modern psychology remains Associationist 
in jirinciple— is committed to this jiosition. But 
even a psychologist so little restricted by the 
traditions of a school as James seems to see no 
dilliculty in adopting it. 

‘ Uartle.v,’ lie tells ua, ‘ suggested habit as aanfflrient explana¬ 
tion of all* cotinoxioiiH of our thoughts, and in ho doing planted 
himself aquarnly upon the properl.v psychologieal aspect of the 
problem of connexion, and sought to treat both rational and 
irrational connexions from a single point of view. The problem 
which he essayed, however lamely, to answer, was that of the 
connexion between our psychic states considered purely as 
such, regardless of the objective connexions of which they might 
take cognizance ' (/'rtnciples of Psychology, vol. i. p. 6£>3). 

And yet it is obvious that, if the formation of our 
beliefs can be exjilained in a manner which is 
‘regardless of the objective connexions of which 
tliey miglit take cognizance,’ the said ‘ objective 
connexions’ are as elleclually denied in practice 
as if they did not exist at all. We must conclude, 
then, that, while the logician’s identification of 
certitude with certainty may he accepted as a 
provisional simplification, tlie psychologist’s reduc¬ 
tion of certainty to certitude cannot he acetepted at 
all, because it deprives the certitude itself of all 
real value. The sceptical imjilications of such a 
reduction of olijective certainty to mere subjective 
certitude are obvious enough when we contemplate 
the reduction on a large scale. But it is important 
to remem lier that precisely the same consequences 
are implied in every particular case, so far as it 
goes, in wliicJi it is proposed to explain any kind 
or degree of belief in terms of merely suhieetive 
factors. It is, no doubt, very easy and very 
natural to appeal to such fu-ctors, to explain not 
only the <!ases of apparently non-logical certitude 
above referred to, out also all beliefs which are 
houml up with feeling and action, sucJi as moral 
and religious beliefs. But, in proportion as we do 
reduce any belief to a merely subjective certitude, 
we simply justify the logician in his refusal to 
recognize it. And thus an attitude on his part, 
which would otherwise represent only the narrow¬ 
ness and inadequacy of his own logic, becomes an 
entirely defensible protest on behalf of general 
logical principle. 

2 . Possibility and degrees of certainty.— Accept¬ 
ing in the meantime the logician’s simplification, 
we must notice the questions that arise relating to 
strict logical certainty and its correlative certitude. 
These fall roughly into two classes. (1) There are 
general questions as to the possibility of certainty 
in general; the meaning (if any) of degrees of 
certainty; the kind or degree of evidence which 
constitutes certainty; the relation of certainty to 
the lower kinds or degrees of evidence which con¬ 
stitute probability; the relation in each case of 
the corresponding certitude or inferior conviction 
to its objective counterpart ; and, finally, the 
ultimate basis of certainty. (2) Tliere is the 
special question as regards each special department 
of knowledge : how far, and upon what conditions, 
certainty is attainable in that department. While 
these two classes of questions may for convenience 
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he distinguished, they eannot, of cour.se, be kept 
at all rigidly apart in actual discussion. A full 
discussion of them would cover a great part of 
logic and methoilology, not to sjieak of meta¬ 
physics ; for the purposes of the ])resent article, 
some general indications of the character of the 
issues involved must suffice. 

It may he pointed out, to begin with, that there 
is a sense in which certainty as well as certitude 
may he characterized as subjective, though it is 
ntit the same sense. Take any disputed historical 
question. Tlie judgment of the historian as to the 
probability or certainty of a particular solution 
ought to he objectively determined in the sense of 
being determined solely by the evidence, and not 
by any iiersoual prejudices. But, sujipose he 
decides that one solution is, on the wiioie, more 
probable than another—that is to say, there are 
two suggested courses which the events in question 
may have taken, he cannot juonounce either im¬ 
possible, but sees reason to think it more probable 
that the events occurred in this way rather than in 
that. It is clear that to all this doubt, hesitation, 
and caution in the historian’s mind there is nothing 
corresponding in the actual events themselves. 
The events, of course, hapiieiied in one definite 
way only; every contrary suggestion, therefore, 
is really impossible, and would he seen to be so if 
at any time a iliscovery of additional evidence 
showed what the actual sequence of events really 
was. Thus the notions of possibility, probability, 
and, as contrasted with these, certainty itself, are 
here evidently subjective in the sense that their 
use is determined—as we may roughly say—not by 
anything in the reality itself, hut by tlie extent 
and the deficiencies of our knowledge of it. And 
yet they are not subjective in the sense of being 
applied arbitrarily or at the instigation of mere 
pmsonal prejudice. On the contrarjr, tlusy are 
objective in so far as they aie determined by the 
evidence available. Ami this evidence, again, so 
far as it is reliable, states actual features of the 
reality itself. 'I'o he accurate, then, we must 
revise our statement, and .say t hat the application 
of these notions is (ieterniincd by features of the 
reality itself, but by a reality which is imperfectly 
known, and that tlie need for distinguisliing the 
several notions arises in connexion with the im¬ 
perfection of our knowledge. Such a view, though 
drawn from a single example, lias obviously a very 
wide range of application. It applies in precisely 
the same way, for instance, to the probability of a 
scientific hypothesis as to that of a historical event. 
(The case of future events, and especially of future 
events depending on human choice, raises further 
dilficulties—for in this case there is evidently a 
sen.se in which the incompleteness of our knowledge 
is due to the incompleteness of the reality itself. 
But, for the sake of simplicity, this case may he 
disregarded. Our knowledge of future events is, 
at any rate, inconsiderable as compared with (1) 
knowledge of past events, and (2) knowledge into 
which considerations of time do not directly enter.) 

The general view, then, to w’hich the foregoing 
considerations point is tliat certainty corresponds 
to complete or perfect knowdedge, the various 
degrees of probability to the less or greater degrees 
of incompleteness or imperfection in knowledge. 
But the question at once sugge.st8 itself, Is our 
knowledge ever perfect ? Is not finite knowledge, 
simply as finite, obviously and necessarily incapable 
of completeness? To answer this question, we 
must distinguish. If by finite knowledge is meant 
the whole hodv of human knowledge, the question 
is justified, llut then, in any discussion of cer¬ 
tainty and probability, we evidently have in view, 
not the whole Iwdy of knowledge, hut the com¬ 
parative stability and precision of particular 
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knowledges. And the question is, whctlier a 
[larticular knowledge may not be complete within 
the limits—explicit or implicit—within which 
alone we really allirni it. We must admit, of 
c!Ourae, that no particular knowledge can be iso¬ 
lated from all the rest, and, therefore, also that no 
particular knowledge (lan be said to be ab.solutely 
exempt from tlie pr icess of revision which ' 
.onstantly goin^ ... ... the total body of know¬ 
ledge. flow, then, it may lx‘ urged, can we be 
.sure that the supposed completeness within certain 
limits will not be afiecteii by the immeasurably 
wider unknown conditions outside these limits? 
liut, in answer to this objection, it may be 
remarked, in the first place, that the unknown 
conditions must, in order to alfect our particular 
knowledge, be relevant to it. Our knowledge of 
Scottish history in Queen Mary’s time might be 
vitally atlected by additional evidence as to con¬ 
temporary English or h'rench history, but hardly 
by any amount of information as to contemporary 
events in China. The same example show's that, 
from what we already know', w’e are even able in a 
sense to form a rough estimate of the extent to 
which unknown conditions can really be relevant. 
In the second place, there is no reason to a.ssuine 
that, where the unknown conditions would aflect 
our present knowdedge, they w'ould allect it in the 
one way of making uncertain what seemed pre¬ 
viously certain, or less probable what seemed 
previously more jirobable. On the contrary, the 
progress of knowledge exhibits the verification, 
extension, and deepening of previous ideas, no less 
than their correction and reversal. Still, it may 
be said, the difficulty remains that we can never 
be sure; so long os unknown conditions remain, 
doubt cannot be excluded. And, for that matter, 
the sceptic may reach the same result, without 
appealing to unlcnown conditions at all, by simply 
[lointing out that our faculties of perception, 
memory, and reasoning are not infallible, and 
often deceive us; and he may conclude, with 
Carneades, that (it is probable that) we can never 
attain any (jertainty at all, but, at most, some 
lower or higher degree of probability. 

These vague and general suggestions of possible 
error may rightly indicate tluj need for a corre- 
s{)OiidingJy general caution, but tliey do not afford 
a specific ground for doubting a specific knowledge 
which, after the exercise of all due caution, we 
are still compelled to regard as certainly true. 
Nor is anything really gaimid by saying that 
we must be content to regard every knowdedge, 
even that which is apparently certain, as no more 
than probable, though perhaps in a high degree. 
P’or the distinction between apparent certainty 
and high probability remains, and would simply 
have to be expressed over again os a distinction 
within the sphere of jirobability—as a distinction, 
too, of a special kind, not quite on the same level 
as the distinction between the various degrees 
of strict probability. Moreover, the systematic 
denial of all sjwci/ic certainty would appear to 
contradict itself, since tln^ specific assertion of 
any degree of probability implies that there are 
specific conditions of certainty, which the probable 
assertion partly fulfils, and which (because they 
are speiufic) might conceivably, if not actually in a 
given case, be fulfilled completely. In short, the 
foot is that we have no right whatever to dictate 
a priori the degree of confidence with w'hich any 
particular knowledge may rightly be held. This ' 
can be determined \ the nature and contents 
of tV\c knowledge itseVl. And the attempt to\ 
dictate it a priori probably depends upon meta-' 
physical assumptions as to knowledge, error, and 
reality that are themselves of a highly questionable 
character. 


There is, however, one virtue in the sceptic’s 
insistence on the finite and relative character of 
knowledge : it tends to j)rornote a right recognition 
of the gradations of logical evidence, and a right 
reluctance to interrupt tliese gradations by abrupt 
gaps and intijrvals. It must, no doubt, be agreed 
that the main line of distinction must be drawn 
between the highest stage of probability, on the 
one hand, at wdiich room for doubt still remains, 
and genuine certainty, on the other, fiom which 
doubt has vanished, or into w'hich it is unable to 
thrust itself. And it seems plausible to contend 
that an absolute gay) hero separates knowledge 
from opinion : within opinion there may be degrees 
of probability ; w'ithin certain knowledge there can 
be no degrees; the knowledge of anything cannot 
be more certain than certain. Jlut—not to sjieah 
of that ‘ moral ’ or ‘ practical ’ certainty in regard 
to which, for some given purpose, the distinction 
betw'cen certainty and very high probability is a 
vanishing one—it must be pointed out that cer¬ 
tainty takes various forms, and that it is impossible 
to put all the.se forms on the same level lofficallj', 
or to maintain that certainty is not increased when 
it passes from a lower to a higher form, or when it 
is present in different and consilient forms. The 
calculations by which Adams and Leverrier were 
enabled to anticipate and predict the observation 
of the jdanct Neptune may be said, in a quite valid 
sense, to have given knowledge which was certain 
before the actual observation ; for the observers 
merely saw what tliey were told they would see. 
But we still regard the actual ob.servation as 
verifying, and so heightening the certainty of, the 
calculated result. Tlie converse case is a still 
better illustration, for an astronomer's confidence 
in a numlier of fragmentary observations would be 
really raised to a higher yilane if it could he shown 
by calculation that the observed facts could be 
explained as apyiearances of a planet which must 
have followed that very path at the times in ques¬ 
tion. But even in certainties of the same form we 
are comyielled to recognir-e degrees. John may 
recognize with certainty Thomas, whom he has seen 
only a few times, but the certainty of John’s recog¬ 
nition could not be put on the same level as that 
with which Tliomas is recognized by his own near 
relatives. Tliis topic of the degrees of the logical 
strength of judgment is technically known as the 
‘ Modality of J udginent,’ and in the text-books of 
Logic detailed discussion of it will usually be found 
under that head. The question is sometimes dis¬ 
cussed, w'liether the degrees are degrees of what 
we have distinguished as certainty or certitude 
respectively. The natural view is that they are 
degrees of both, and that, as Locke maintains in 
the passage above quoted, the degrees of subjective 
assurance ouglit simply to reflect the degrees of the 
objective evidence. 

3. Basis of certainty.—When the question of 
the ultimate basis of certainty is raisea, there is a 
strong temptation to revert to a merely subjective 
point of view. All certainty, it may plausibly be 
ar^ed, is in the last resort certitude. When I 
afbrm that a thing is certainly true, what I really 
moan in the last resort is that 1 ‘ feel certain ’ 
about the thing. I may bo wrong, but I cannot 
get beyond my own certitude, I cannot get outside 
my certitude and criticize it. The plausibility of 
this sort of argument dejiends upon its ambiguity. 
According as we interpret the argument in different 
ways, it either becomes trivial, or involves us in a 
circle, or is essentially false, (l) The argument is 
, trivial, il it merely means that every certainty or 
i certain knowledge is the knowledge of some in- 
\ dividual knower, and therefore must he felt as a 
I certitude. Knowledge does not float in the air, 
I and no knowledge is actual except in the minds of 
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individual knowers. (2) It involves us in a circle, 
or rather a Harepov irpdTcpov, if it means that the 
certainty is to he referred for its exnlanation to the 
certitude. For, where there is hoth certainty and 
certitude—t.e. where we are dealing? with logical or 
grounded certitude, as contrasted with apparently 
groundless certitude and with mere prejudice—we 
must obviously explain the certitude by reference 
to its evidence or ground. We have here simply 
one case of the general principle that a faculty can 
be defined or determined only by reference to its 
objects, and that the explanation of its l>cing 
determin(!d in one way rather than another can lie 
souglit only in the diflerences of the object. As¬ 
suming my visual faculty to be normal, the only 
explanation of my seeing a soldier’s coat to be red, 
and not blue, is that the coat is red and not blue. 
No amount of looking would make the coat look 
blue, if it was really red. And in like manner ray 
certitude that the angles of a triangle are together 
equal to tivo right angles is to be explained only 
by my certain knowledge (present or remembered) 
of this geometrical truth in the light of Eucliil’s 
demonstration of it. So far is it from being the 
case, then, that we can explain any particular 
certainty by referring to a certitude brought about 
somehow in the subject’s mind that, on the 
contrary, we cannot explain how he (lomes to 
cherish that particular certitude except by examin¬ 
ing the objective contents of his knowledge. (3) 
e can now see how essentially false, or, at any 
rate, how thoroughly misleading, it is to say that 
no one can get beyond his ow’n certitude. For my 
resent certitude is entirely relative to my present 
nowledge, and I can thereftire always go oeyond 
ray present certitude, and either correct or verify 
it, if I take the trouble to extend my present 
knowledge. (Nor does the fact that the individuaFs 
thinking tends eventually to run in fairly definite 
grooves really conflict with this assertion, so long 
as the fact remains one with which logic can deal 
at all.) We can derive little instruction, then, 
from a test of truth like Herbert Spencer’s * incon¬ 
ceivability of the opposite.’ It either tells us 
nothing, in so far as it merely suggests that we 
cannot really think that which is not true; or it 
merely indicates a fact about our present state of 
knowledge, viz. that there are certain things which 
we seem unable to think—an inability vdiich we 
naturally sujipose to be due to the just-mentioned 
reason that the things in question are not true, 
though in sujiposing so we may be as far astray as 
was Locke’s king of Siam, who refused to believe 
it possible that water could become solid. Or, 
finally, it puts us on the false track of making 
introspective experiments, instead of the right 
track of extending our knowledge. 

When we turn away from the illusion of a 
subjective basis of certainty, the chief difficulty on 
the objective side is that which is raised by the 
conception of imumdiate knowledge. The process 
by which knowledge grows is a process of continual 
mediation, i.e. a process in which we are continually 
trying to arrive at new results by analyzing what 
is immediately before our minds and connecting 
it with the rest of our knowledge. Now, to this 
process of mediation or interpretation there would 
seem to be two ultimate limits; a lower limit of 
data which cannot be further analyzed, and an 
upper limit of principles of connexion which cannot 
themselves bo shown to result from more general 
principles. Given the simple data at the one end 
and the hrst principles at the other, the certainty 
of all intermediate knowledge (so far as it is certain) 
can be explained as arising from the connexion of 
clearly ^hscemeddata according to clearly discerned 
principles. But the certainty of the data and 
principles themselves would be beyond this sort of 


explanation, and must tlierefore be referred to an 
immediate knowledge of perception or reason as 
the case may be. The natural conclusion, then, 
would he that the ultimate bases of certainty aie 
particular perceptions, on the one hand, and in¬ 
tuitions of reason, on the other. 

A view of tliis kind—which has come down to us, 
we may say, speaking roughly, from Aristotle, 
though ill his own logical system it is qualified in 
ways with which wc are not here concerned—may 
he all very well in its own jilace. It sei-ves us 
quite well, for instance, in the logical analysis of 
any particular scientilic inquiry, for every such 
inquiry moves between two limits: on the one 
hand, the general principles, assumptions, or point 
of view which the inquirer shares with his feHow- 
scieniists; on the other, the special set of facts 
which he is investigating and in regard to which 
he must at some point or another stop with data 
taken as ultimate starting-points for the purposes 
of that inquiry. So far as tliat particular inquiry 
is concerned, we need not care how the assumptions 
and the data are themselves guaranteed. But the 
case is quite diflerent when the view is extended 
without qualification to knowledge as a whole, and 
used to determine the ultimate bases of knowledge 
and certainty. For then it is precisely the 
guarantees of our principles and data that we are 
concerned about. And, unfortunately, the view 
in question easily suggests a quite misleading 
conception of the manner in which knowledge is 
acquired and certainty attained. It suggests that 
knowledge arises out of a combination of pre¬ 
existing elements—a great number of perfectly 
single, simple, and definite, particular perceptions 
on the one hand, and a small nunibor of perfectly 
clear and highly general principles on the other; 
and that tliese eTemeiits are apprehended with 
certainty in themselves, before the derivative 
process of knowledge proper begins at all. The 
licture thus suggested of the mmd, as originally 
umished with these elements out of which it 
manufactures knowledge, has, it need hardly be 
said, no sort of psychological actuality. But even 
if we keef) to the abstract point of view of logical 
analysis, the conception remains unreal and mis- 
’eading. W hat we call a particular fact in ordinary 
'ifo, e.g. that one’s bicycle was punctured on one’s 
last run, is in reality very complex ; and the 
certainty with which it is affirmed depends, e.^., 
on the way in which it is attached to a a\ hole senes 
of other facts of memory. And, of course, the same 
thing applies even more to a particular fact in 
science, e.g. an astronomer’s observation, which is 
possible only with the aid of delicate instruments, 
and is affirmed with a reserve for probable error. 
The notion of a perfectly simple and uninediated 
perception, then, must be dismissed altogether. 
The kind of perception which has a value for 
knowledge is one whose conditions and context are 
known as fully as possible. And it is indeed 
precisely because the particular inquirer has a 
iK)dy of well ascertainea knowledge at command 
that he can take definite starting-points for 
granted. 

A very similar argument applies to the general 
principles. It is true tliat first principles cannot 
be proved from other principles,—otherwise, of 
course, they would cease to be first principles,—and 
they cannot, therefore, have this Kind of demon¬ 
strative certainty. But it does not follow that our 
certitude of their truth is due to an act of immediate 
intuition in which they are contemplated in total 
abstraction from the rest of our knowledge. On 
the contrary, our certitude depends on the precisely 
opposite ground, tbat only in terms of these prin¬ 
ciples can we understand our actual experience. 
It may lie, of course, that this experience is in a 
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given case, t.g. that of geometrical principles, of a 
very abstract and elenientary kind. And the fact 
that we apprehend the trulli of Kuclid’s axioms so 
easily has certainly been omi of the chief factors 
historically in maintaining tlie view under criticism. 
But the special ciKaimstaiicoh of this case must not 
be allowed to mislead us as to the general truth. 
If we t,ook sciences at the opposite pole, such as 
psychology or ethics, we sliould find that the 
apprehension of genuine first princi])les is usually 
the last result of a prolonged experience of more 
or less false and inadequate ones. The objection 
may he a]>t to suggest itself here, that at this rate 
th(? certainty of our knowledge would again seem to 
lie umlcrmined, if first princijiles may remain long 
in dispute and particular facts are so hard to 
determine with accuracy. Rut once more it must 
he replied that the very relativity on which sceptical 
doubts are based supplies the best answer to them. 
It is not necessary that we should have all our 
certainties about a, thing at once, or, more accur¬ 
ately, that our certainty about it should have from 
the beginning all the fullness and precision of 
detail which we are over destined to attain. The 
particular fact of the distance between Kdinhurgh 
and London could he known with certainty to 
between two limits before there was any Ordnance 
Survey, and the result of the Survey is only to 
rejilace a vaguer certainty with one more precise. 
And the same thing holds in regard to first prin¬ 
ciples. It is a long step from the principle, ‘Out 
of nothing, nothing comes,’ to the principles of t he 
Conservation of Mattel and Energy, but the earlier 
formula served for its own time oven as the later 
ones serve for ours. 

4 . Types of certainty.—On the question of 
certainty in the several dejiartments of knowledge 
a few words must sullice. The great tyiie of 
certainty almost from tlie beginning of the history 
of philosophy has been that which is exhibited in 
mathematical science, and especially in geometry. 
And the reason why is not far to seek. The 
exceptional aj)peal which geometrical certainty 
makes arises from the double advantage which the 
Hcienire ]«)HscsseH in the exai'tness and the direct 
iutiiition Avhich are combined in the definition or 
construction of its concepts and in its axioms. 
Within the limits of its fundamental assumptions 
as to the nature of space—say, that space is tri¬ 
dimensional and homogeneous—no uncertainty can 
arise from the nature of the geometrical elements, 
because these elements can be determined with 
such perfect- jirecision and exhaustiveness. In 
modern times, how^ever, mathematics has gradually 
come to he rivalled, or even in large measure 
supplanted, in this pre-eminence as a type of 
certainty, by physical science. For (pure) mathe¬ 
matics, after all, sullers under the drawback of 
being very abstract, and of seeming to recede into 
regions very remote from the ordinary reality 
Avhicli is accessible to the jilain man’s understaTid- 
ing, wdiereas physical science (including applied 
mathematics) has the enormous advantage that its 
triumjihs come home to everybody in the shape of 
the most marvellous practical inventions and 
appliances. In the face of these juactical proofs 
an attitude such as could be ado]>ted little more 
than two centuries ago by Locke—his denial of 
certainty and true scientilic character to physical 
knowledge, and his in.sistence that it hardly goes 
beyond particular observations and vague probabil¬ 
ities—has become almost incredible to us. When 
the certainty of physical science is challenged 011 
abstract grounds of philosophical theory, we are 
inclined to adopt an attitude like Hume’s in regard 
to miracles, and reply that it is easier to distrust 
the theory tlian the science; nor is the reply by 
any means wholly irrelevant. 


The extreme predoniinanee of a type of certainty 
peculiar to one particular department of knowledge 
IS aj)t tt> exert a very mischievous iniluence on 
other departments. Those who are engaged in the 
studies of these departments are put in an unhapjiy 
[lilemma. If the knowledge which they claim to 
possess cannot he expounded in conformity with 
the accepted type of scientific certainty, it will he 
accused of not (icing scicn(*.e at all. On the other 
hand, if, as is apt to happen, they succumb to 
temptation and try to /orcc their subject-matter 
into conformity with the accepted type, they do it 
at the exjieiise of distorting and perverting their 
Hiibject-mattm, and the accusation is then entinOy 
deserved. The mischievous elleet of the geometrical 
ideal of ce-rlaiiity in this direction is a well-known 
fact in the history of thought. In modern times 
it is the ideals of physiwil and natural science 
which have become most dangerous. One iiower- 
fill cheek to this danger, however, was set in 
operation by the philosophy of Kant. And— 
strangely enough in one w'ay, though naturally 
enough in another—it is largely by reason of hi>. 
own strong belief in physical siuence that he has 
come to exert this infiiieuce. For it seemed to 
him that he could not secure that certainty of 
physiiail science in wdiich he strongly helieveii, 
except at a price that required the sphere of such 
science to he rigidly limited. On the other hand, 
it is this very limitation of scientific knowledge 
that leaves room for certainties of another kind in 
which he also strongly believed—certainties not of 
science, not, in Kant’s restricted use of the term, 
of ‘knowledge,’ hut of faith, the certainties of 
morality and religion. The opposition lieUveen 
knowledge and faith is apt to excite distrust, 
and may in fac.t easily ini'rit the reproach under 
which it suffers. But in the hands of Kant, and of 
the theologians who have learned from him, the 
distinction is the very reverse of sceptical. It is 
simply their einjihatic way of expressing the truth 
that morality and religion must have their certainty 
in themselves, must have that specific sort of 
certainty which is aj>proj>riatc to their own nature 
and contents. The real siiepticism lies not. in this 
contention, but in its rejection, in the attempt to 
make morality and religion subsist on a borrowed 
certainty. It is unfortunate, though intelligible, 
that these thinkers should be apt to use the term 
‘ suhjeiitive,’ and other similar expressions, to 
describe the more personal and intimate certainties 
of faith as contrasted with an impersonal scientific 
knowledge which makes no appeal to man’s moral 
nature. But they do not for a moment mean to 
suggest that moral or religious certitude is un- 
evidenced and groundless, or that there is any 
element of arbitrariness, bias, or fancifulness in it 
5 . Non-logical certitude.—We have here oome 
round again to the question which was provision¬ 
ally excluded when we accept<*d the logician’s 
simplification of the problem of certainty (see 
p. 321“, § 2). Is there a certitude which is subjec¬ 
tive in a further and more vital sense, a certitude 
which, if not iVlogical, is at least non-logical, a 
certitude of which it is, in some vital sense, beyond 
the powers of logic to give an adequate account, 
hut which we must none the less be content to 
accept os a genuine type of belief ? The obvious 
difiiciilty in the way of an affirmative answer i.s 
t hat of showing how a bfJir/ which is in any vital 
sense non-logieal can possibly be saved from being 
illogical. But let us first be clear as to when a 
belief does become non-lo{jieal in a really vital 
.sense. (Cardinal Newman is a writer who would 
usually be regarded as a strong advocate of non- 
logicaf certitude, and it need not be denied that 
there are many points in which his theory of belief, 
or at least his manner of expressing it, is open to 
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criticism from this point of view. But, taking his 
theory as a w^hoh; and in its historical setting, it 
cannot, in the o]iinion of the present writer, fairly 
be interpreted as making ladief non-logical in the 
really vital and dangerous sense. The truth, to 
which Newman constantly returns, and which is 
really the foundation of liis whole theory, is that 
Avhich is contained in the distinction between the 
actual grounds of a belief and the rellee.tive analysis 
(or Reli-cons(;iousne8s) of these grounds- or, as he 
iiimself entitles it in one of his university Sermons, 
the distinction between Implicit and Explicit 
Reason. ‘ A peasant,’ to use one of his own in¬ 
cidental exami)les, ‘ may from the look of the sky 
foretell to-morrow’s weather, on grounds which, 
as far as they are producible, an exact logician 
would not scruple to pronounce inacc-urate and 
inconsequent.’ From the fact, that is to say, that 
the peasant cannot give a satisfactory account of 
the giounds of his belief, we cannot infer that his 
belief was groundless, or even that (considered as a 
practic-al belief about a thing so uncertain as the 
weather) it was inadequately grounded. It is true 
that a scientific meteorologist could not possibly 
be content with such a belief, or recognize it as 
authoritative, though even as a man of science he 
could not. atlord to dismiss it with contemyit. But 
for the ))casant himself such belief is valid enough. 
And if the ‘exact logician’cannot recognize any 
kind or degrtse of validity in it, then, with Newman, 
we have a right to say, so much the wor.se for his 
logic. Much stronger cases, of course, could lie 
given. The instanci*, given above, of one’s con- 
fidemic in a friend’s character, is a stronger case. 
Newman’s main interest, naturally, is in the 
corres]»on(Ung cases of religious belief. To an 
inquiry, then, which seeks to determine the place 
of * non-logic.al ’ l»eli(if in this sense, logic itself has 
no real objection, or rather, it is in the interests of 
logic that such an inquiry should be made. 

But tlu; doctrine of non-iogical certitude has 
been maintained in another, and far less defensible, 
form. The claim has been made that a place must 
be conceded to the inllntmce of the emotions, the 
desires, and the will, in the determination of belief 
—not merely as a matter of fact (for that this is in 
some sense true we need not disjmte), but as a 
matter of right. Man, it is maintained, is not a 
mere logical machine, and in the formation of his 
beliefs his whole j)crsonalit,y has a right to count. 
Now, here again we must first know clearly what 
i.s meant. It is quite true that the existence of 
emotions and desires may warrant belief in the 
(more or less i)robable) existence of corresponding 
objects. The existence of fear points to the exist¬ 
ence of a terriiying object, the existence of desire 
points to an aiqiarent good, which may or may not 
be capable of l»cing realized. But this is not what 
is meant in the doctrine in question. What is 
claimed is rather that the existence of these emo¬ 
tions and desires, which are thus logically related 
to their onm. objects, must be allowed (no doubt, 
within limits) to influence, in a non-logical way, 
our belief in the existence of other objects (or in 
the future realization ot as yet unrealized objects) ; 
HO that, if the intellect is unable definitely to 
affirm, or on the other hand to deny, the existence 
(or realization) of these latter objects, our emotions 
and desires have a right to throw themselves into 
the .scale, and iletermine us to believe. Let it be 
assumed, e.g., that man dreads death and desires 
immortality: if, then, the intellect does not de¬ 
cisively affirm or deny a future life, our dread and 
our desire may rightfully induce in us a ‘ will to 
believe.’ It is difficult to think that such a doc¬ 
trine would really continue to bo maintained, if 
it could be kept free from the c.onfusions in which 
the connected psychological discussions are so 


readily entangled. It is by the ambiguities of 
these discussions that the doctrine may best be 
explained and excused. What is less easily ex¬ 
cused is the notion that the doctrine make.s a 
valuable contribution to the cause of religious 
faith. To the theologian this notion is unlikely 
to commend itself. He will be ajd to think that 
religion is the worst possible sphere to .select for 
the excrci.se of make-believe. (Cf. Herrmann, 
Verkehr des Christen mit Gott^, 181)2, ]»p. 45-47, 
Gewissheit des Glnuhcns^, 1881), pp. 44-45, in refer¬ 
ence to a similar error in theology proper.) 

See also artt. Authority, Axiom, Belief. 

Litbratiirk.— For the hiHtorv.nce Jaiiet-S6ailles, Hist, of tho 
Problems of J'hilos., Eng. tr 1902, vol. ii. pp. 9:i-14f) (‘ Scepticiain 
and Certltudo'). On the fundamental queetionB ot logical prin¬ 
ciple, sec Bosanquet, Loj/ic, 1888, vol. i. eh ix. (‘ Modalit.> ’). 
vol. ii. ch. vii. (‘ Ultimate Nature of Neceusit^ ’), also his Essays 
and Addresses‘‘i, 1891, p. 18111. (‘Philos, distinction bet. Know¬ 
ledge and Opinion’), Knowledge and Reality, 1886, ch. iii. 
(‘ Assertion and Modality ’), and Conclusion. Resides the 
writers referred to lu the first of these three works, the fol¬ 
lowing ma}* be mentioned: R. L. Nettleship, Philos. Remains^, 
1901, Lectures on Logic (especially sections vii. and viii. and 
note H); Wundt, Logik, 1880, Bd. i. Abschn. v. Kap. i. 
(‘Begriff des Wissens’); Sidgwick, Philos, cf Kant, etc., 19(i6, 
pp. 430-4fi7 (‘ Criteria of Truth and Error ’). General works on 
theory of knowledge like Volkelt, Erjahrung u. Dnikni, 188(i, 
have necessarily much to say about certainty. ScieiiLiUc dis¬ 
cussion may be represented ny Milhaud, Conditions et liniites 
de la certitude logiqae^, 1898; Jevons, Principles of Science'^, 1877, 
esp. bk. li. ch. xi. (‘Philos, of Inductive Inference’), hut the 
philosophy of these writers is open to much criticism. H. 
Spencer’s test is stated in his Principles of Psychology, vol. ii. 

£ t. vii. ch. xi.; it is criticized by Mill, Logie, bk. ii. ch. vii.; cf. on 
oth. Green, Works, ed. Nettleship, 1886-88, vol. ii. p. ‘ZQb ft. On 
the psychology : Stout, Analytic Psychology, 1890, vol. ii. ch. xi. 
(' Belief and Imagination ’). A good representative of the Kantian 
distinction between knowledge and faith is Herrmann, Religion 
im Verh. zum Welterkennen u. zur Sittlichkeit, 1879, esp. pp. 
100-117. For the doctrine of non-logical certitude : Newman, 
Oxford University Sermons 1871), and Grammar of Assent, 

1870. On the ‘ will to believe ’: James’s book so named (1897), 
and his Principles of Psychology, 1891, vol. ii. ch. xxi.; a more 
elaborate and careful presentation ot a siniilar view is given by 
a thinker to whom James makes acknowledgments, Renouvier, 
Psychologic rationelle (part of his Essais de eritique g&ntrcUe 
1876), ‘Zm* partie, contained in tomes ii. and lii. questions of 
the non-logical relation of belief to authority are discussed by 
A. J. Balfour, Fmmdatims of Belief, 189.6, pL. iii. 

Henry Barker. 

CERTAINTY (Religious).— i. Definition and 
Introduction.—By ‘ religious certainty ’ is meant 
the nH.surance of persoual salvation. This article 
will therefore deal mainly with what tlie Reformers 
described as ceriitudo salutis or cert Undo gratice. 
But in usage the notions of objective security 
{certitudo veritatis) and sulijcctive assurance have 
oft4in been so closely intertwined that it becomes 
necessary to diflerentiate religious certainty, pro¬ 
perly so called, from other a.spects of certitude in 
regard to matters of faith. The ultimate difficulty 
of the subject is the relation between external testi¬ 
mony and inward experience. A consideration of 
the manifold ways in which this relation has been 
conceived and formulated in different theological 
systems ought, therefore, to yield some indication 
oV the direction in which the solution of the prob¬ 
lem must be sought. 

To arrive at certainty of any kind, sufficient 
evidence must lie forthcoming; the criterion of 
sufficiency will vary according to the nature of the 
facts to be investigated. Two examjiles of the use 
of the word ‘ certainty’ in the Nl' supply an illus¬ 
tration of this obvious but frequently neglected 
truth. (1) In Lk 1* Tbeophilus is told that the 
pui'iiose of the Third Gospel is to furnish such 
evidence as will enable him to attain to the cer¬ 
tainty (ao-0dXria) which results from learning that 
teaching accords with fact. For modern inquirers, 
such certitude of belief rests upon a conviction of 
the trustworthine.ss of the credentials of the Gospel. 
(2) In Ac 2“ the first and emphatic word in the 
final sentence of St. I’eter's address on the day of 
Pentecost is do-^aXuij; ‘ Let all the house of Israel 
therefore know of a certainty that God hath made 
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him both Lord and Clirist, this Jesus whom ye 
crucified.’ On what was this certainty hosed ? 
An analysis of St. J'eter’s argument supplies the 
answer. For our present, purpose, the significance 
of that argument is its appeal to various grounds 
of assurance. Religious certainty, in the sense of 
inward experience of the Holy Spirit’s working, is 
itself regarded as witnessing to the reality of the 
Resurrection of Christ; but that certainty may 
also, it is assumed, be strengthened by testimony 
to the objective grounds of faith, as they are found 
in Scri})tnrc and in history. St. Peter’s reasoning 
is forcclully shown in Cliase’s lucid summary, The 
Grahhilitij of the Acts of the Apostles, 1902, p. 152 f. 
(in the ({uotation the italics are ours): 

‘ The ftssuranue of the Resurrection and tlie Ascension was to 
i)o found in the prophetic toordu of Seripturey—the words which 
were universally reyfarded as the words of David, but which in 
the magnificence of their hope could not bo true of him whose 
sopulchrc was in the midst of his people. It was to be found in. 
the actual experience of those particular Israelites on the day 
of Pentecost—“ this which ye see and hear ” (zas). It was to be 
found in the present honefioent activity of Jesus of Nazareth— 
in the miracle viroufjht in Hw name: He is active; therefore 
He lives. It was to be found in the personal testimony of the 
Apostles themselves to “the things which they had seen and 
heard ” (4!^®). It was to be found, lastly, in the inner vrUness of 
Ihc Spirit—“ we are witnesses of these things; and so is the 
Holy Ghost” (6^2)—^the Spirit who revealed the fitness of the 
Resurrection, and its harmony with the Divine purpose as par¬ 
tially shallowed forth in the words of Scripture. ... It would 
be hartl to add another to this scries of testimonies.' 

2. Affirmation of uncertainty (pre-Reformation 
period).—In medireval times the general ellect of 
the teaching of the Church was to discourage the 
exjiectation of attaining to religious certainty. 
The great scholastics of the Middle Ages treated 
together the doctrine of merit and the doctrine of 
grace. According to the doctrine of merit, salva¬ 
tion must be gained by the actions of human free 
agents, who, nevertheless, need gi'ace in order that 
Iheir works may be meritorious (Wetzer-Welte, 
Kirchertlexicon, xii.^ [1001] 690 ff.). Peter Lom¬ 
bard’s definition of hope, often criticized by Luther, 
reveals the incompatibility subsisting between the 
Roman Catholic doctrine of merit and the tenet 
of the certainty of salvation : 

* Est certa cxspectaliu futurae beatitudinis veniens ex Dei 
gratia et, merit is i»raecedontibuB vol ipsam spem vel rem spera- 
tam. Sine morilis eniiu aliquid sperare, non siies, Bed prae- 
■uinptio diet ]>otCBl ' (lib. iv. dist. 2(1, 1; quoted by Kuuze in 
PRIi-f XX .fjO.'!). 

Thomas Aquinas taught that hy a threefold way 
one may ascertain whetlujr he is the subject of 
Divine grace or not: (a) hy direct revelation on 
the part of Cod ; {b) by liimself {certitudinaliter); 
{(') hy variou.s hiiUcntiouH {con/ecturaliturper ali^tta 
sigrut). Rut the last two were, in his opinion, 
uncertain ; and, jis for the first, God very seldom 
makes use of it, and only in jiarticular cjtses 
(Hagenhach, Jlist. of Christian Doctrines, Eng. 
tr. 1880, ii. 303 f.). Aquinas, it is true, hold that 
.salvation is attained by the sacraments; but he 
did not atlirm that tlm(amimunicant has an inward 
assurance of the recejition of saving grace. In his 
view, a Christian cannot attain to religious cer¬ 
tainty, except by direct revelation from God ; those 
to whom this R]>ecial favour is not vouchsafed must 
remain in uncertainly: 

‘ Rovelat Deus hoc aliquando aliquibus ex special t privilegio * 
{Smnma, ii. i. qu. 112, art. 6) 

At the Council of ’J’rent this (hxitrine was authori- 
tativtily affirmed : 

' No oiio can know with a certainty of faith, which cannot bo 
Bubjcct to illuuion, that he has obtained the grace of God. . . . 
Except by bpecial revelation, no one can know whom God hath 
chosen unto himaelt * (Conctl. IVident. vi. 12; cf. also vi. 9). 

Rut the exjierience of devout souls cannot be con¬ 
fined Avitliin the limits of offi(;ial definitions. That 
before the Reformation believers attained to reli¬ 
gious certainty cannot be doubted by those wlio 
remember how great is the debt which Roman 
Catholic Mysticism owes to two 12th cent. sainU 
—not to mention others—Hugo of St. Victor and 


Rernard of Clairvaux. The writings of the former 
have ‘ a mystical tinge,’ and the latter knew by 
experience that Jesus is the ‘bridegroom’ of the 
individual soul. The hymn associated with his 
name is now ascribed to one of his disciples (see 
Rernard of Clairvaux). In it religious certainty 
finds expression in words whose truth has been 
confirmed by the experien(!e of Christians of all 
communions : ‘ Tiie love of Jesus, what it is, None 
but His loved ones know ’; but they know of a 
certainty, and that certainty is established rather 
than shaken by the consciousness that His love 
‘ passeth knowledge ’ (Ejih 3^”). Reference has been 
made to the decrees of the Council of Trent, hut it 
should not be forgotten that even the story of thtf 
Tridentine controversy yields proof that the sub¬ 
ject of religious certainty had forced itself upon 
the attention of thoughtful Christians. At the 
famous Council, Ambrosius Katharinus was the 
leader of the ScotistA against Dominieus da Sol/o, 
the leader of the ’rhomists. Soto held that the 
Roman Churtdi taught the uncertainty of OTace; 
but Katharinus, who did not regard the authority 
of the Scholastics as unconditionally binding, main¬ 
tained that the certitudo gratice was in accordance 
with the doctrinal delinitions of Rome {PHE^ xviii, 
539). Juan de Vald6s (d. 1541) also, in one of his 
j)ublications, quotes a discourse on the subjecit, 
‘ Can a Christian be certain oi his justifying and 
glorifying?,’ which is extant in Italian, and iorms 
tlie firth of the Trattatelli (ed. Halle, 1870, Rome, 
1872, under the title Sul princifdo della duttrinn 
cristiana). 

The controversy in regard to I’robabilism, in the 
Roman Catholic Church, bears upon tlie question 
of religious certainty. Jt is true that casuistry in 
morals is primaril\ coiicei ued, hut on this subject 
Ilarnack reminds us that ‘ ethics and dogmatics 
do not admit of being separated.’ Proof of the 
statement is given in a reference to Alfonso Liguoii 
(1009-1787)—‘the most influential Roman theo¬ 
logian since the days of the Counter-Reformation.’ 
Jjiguori’s own doubts ‘involved him more deeply 
in the conviction, that it is only in the absolute 
authority of a fathcr'Conies.sor . . . that any con¬ 
science can find rest’ {Hist, of Dogma, Eng. ti. 
1899, vii. 108). 

3. Relation between subjective and objective 
certainty (Lutheran position).—The notion that a 
believer in Christ must remain in uncertainty a.s 
to whether he is or is not in a state of grace was 
denounced by Luther as a dangerous ami snjihisti- 
cal doctrine {Com. on Gal 4“). The Reformers’ 
teaching contjcrning justification by faith involved, 
says Ihniels, an attemjit to answer a twofold ques¬ 
tion : ‘How can man attain objectively and sub¬ 
jectively to communion with God?’ To Luther, 
as to St. Paul, the certainty to which the Gospel 
testifies is that God is gracious. Objective testi¬ 
mony may be given to this truth, but it is the 
believer’s privih'ge to know suhjectivel^’^ that God 
is gracious to him {PliE^ xvi. 483). Kuttenbusch 
describes Luther’s teaching about salvation as being, 
in brief, that tlie man who on earth has experience 
of the love of God in the forgiveness of sins already 
enjoys a fore.taste of tlie bliss of heaven. U pon tins 
idea of salvation Luther based his doctrine of the 
believer’s certainty of salvation {Heilsgewissheit der 
Glauhigen). He held that, according to the gospel 
of the grace of God, a Christian may be assured 
that it is God’s will to forgive and to save {certum 
esse de gratia Dei). Rut the thought of the ever 
certain grace of God signified for him not the 
iiidifl’erence of God towards sin, but God’s power 
over sin {PHE^ xvi. 152). 

During Luther’s lifetime there were, however, 
some who regarded his teaching on religious cer¬ 
tainty as defective. To questions in regard to the 
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time and manner of conversion, his answers were 
said to be indecisive or incomplete. Even in his 
exposition of the doctrine of justification by faith, 
Karlstadt and Mimzer said that tliey missed clear 
instruction concerning ‘ the transition ( Ueber- 
leitung) to the certainty that the Divine grace 
avails even for me, and for me even now’ (Feine, 
Bekehrung im NT ttnd in der Gegenwart^ 1908, p. 
26). The truth is that there were two strains in 
Imtlier’s tcacdiing. On the one hand, Dorner’s 
definition is thoroughly Ijutheran: 

‘Christian certainty ig the Divinely effected certainty that we 
are known, loved, and reconciled by God (1 Co 8*, Oal 40 ), since 
He regards us in Christ. . . . The Holy Spirit . . . creates a 
firm because a Divine consciousness. The knowledge of man 
is exalted to Divine knowledge. It is Divine os to its contents, 
lor it knows God and His thoughts of love. But it is also 
Divinely certain of these contents, without ceasing to he human ’ 
{System of Christian Doctrine, Kng. tr. 1880, i. ISH fl.). 

On the other hand, Luther’s affirmation that reli¬ 
gious authority is based not on the Bible alone, 
but on the Bible as interjireted to the individual 
by the Spirit of God, has led many Lutheran theo¬ 
logians to dwell on the test itnonimn Spirit us Sancti 
less as the inward assurance of personal salvation 
than as the guarantee of the truth of Scripture, 
and, indeed, of Christian theology. It should, how¬ 
ever, be added that modern Lutheran theologians 
of the positive school would make the ground of 
objective certainty not the Scriptures, but the 
(/hrist whom the Scriptures reveal. 

‘ Tlie basis of faith is Christ as known to us in the testimony 
of Ills first disciples. . . , Nor is it possible to allow any essential 
difference between Christas the basis of faith and Christas the 
content of faitli. He who sees in tlie man Jesus onlv His moral 
majesty, and never beholds Ilia Divine glorv, is not ied to faith 
in Him in the religious sense' (Kirn, ‘ Glaulie,' CsiX 

H. B. Workman (in New History of Metlutdismy 
1909, i. 24) HUgge.stH that the reason wliy the 
doctrine of assurance has not been a pol/ent factor 
in the life of the Protestant ChuKhes of the 
Continent is that ‘ as Luther grew older his con¬ 
ception of faith Ixjcame more and more intellectual.’ 
Certainly intellectual ism has been unduly pro¬ 
minent in orthodox Lutheran teaching, and it is 
profoundly true that ‘ when faith is reduced to the 
assent of the intellect it ceases to have that 
guarantee or assurance which faith can have only 
when it is the consciousness of the soul transformed 
with the pa.sHion of love.’ To teach that justifi¬ 
cation by faith is followed, in due course, normally 
by knowledge of justification or as.surance of 
salvation is to incur the responsibility of showing, 
beyond all jiussibility of doubt, that by faith is 
meant, not intellectual assent to pure doctrine, but 
'Fulen Kpectalis—a, personal act, according to which the person 
confidently applies to himself the uratia universalis. This is 
Fiducia. If we analyze this flducia more closely, it is a 
trustful acceptance, not yet assurance of salvation. Only the 
contents received by faith have the power to give ... the 
certU'udo salvtis by the testimonium internum Spiritus Sancti’ 
(Dorncr, ujt. cit. iv. UW). 

With tlie statement in this form there would be 
general agreement. The words omitted assert that 
‘ the contents received by faith have the power to 
give certainty of their truth.’ The religious con- 
8ciouHne.ss doe.s, indeed, verify the saving truths of 
the gos})el; but, as will be shown in the next 
paragrajih of this article, extreme claims have been 
made in regard to the range of truth which inward 
assurance has been supposed to guarantee. Re¬ 
ligious certainty is quite compatible with scanty 
knowledge of Cliristian doctrine, though it always 
prompts to the acquirement of trutii, and indeed 
18, to a large extent, sustained by knowledge of 
the truth. 

‘ One may not only have faith, but even the “ full assurance ” 
of faith, without a correct knowledge, or oven without any 
theory at all, of the mental process it involves’ (Robert Whyte, 
Expositor, 2nd series, viii. [1887] ‘210). 

The relation between subjective and objective 
assurance in religious certainty will vary. To 
one who has been carefully instructed in Divine 


! truth, religious certainty means that what has 
been implicit becomes explicit; theie is a realiza¬ 
tion of the power of Christ, who may have been 
theoretically acknowledged as the Son of God, but 
who has never before been known as Saviour. But 
another, whose knowledge of Christ’s teaching 
and claims is very scanty, may be led to trust llis 
promise of forgiveness in the hour of conviction of 
sin ; lie will have ‘ an overwhelming feeling of the 
reality of las experience,’ and his growth in 
psurance will depend upon his diligence in ‘ the 
investigation of the grounds of the belief’; in his 
case that investigation is ‘a matter for later 
reflexion ’ (see art. Belikk, vol. ii. p. 463^). 

Among 19th cent. Lutheran tbeologians who 
have made a special study of the subject of 
‘ Christian certainty,’ a jiromiiient place must be 
given to F. II. Ji. von Frank (1827-1894), the 
founder of tlie ‘ Erlangen school ’ of German 
theology. His religious experience is instructive. 
His lather was a Lutheran minister with decided 
leanings towards Rationalism, liul, during his 
University course, Frank was greatly influenced 
(a) by Harless at Leipzig, who rejircscnted the 
staunch liUtheran orthodoxy of which his 
afterwards became a firm defender; (b) by *Hof- 
mann at Erlangen, under whose guidance he was 
led to seek ‘ new methods of teaching old truths.’ 
In his writings Frank endeavours to do justice 
both to the subjetjtive and to the objective side of 
religious certainty. R. Seelicrg points out 
vi. 160) that in Hofmann’s teaching there is a 
similar blending, due to his having learnt (a) from 
Schleiermacher to lay stress ujion subjectively 
experienced sjiiritual realities ; ami (&) from Hegel 
to rocngiiize the importance of the historical 
method. 

In his System of Christian Certainty^ (Eng. tr. 
Edinburgh, 1886), b’rank begins by stating that 
the expression ‘ (Jhristian certainty ’ is used ‘ in a 
much more comprehensive sense than that of the 
personal assurance of salvation, the certitudo 
salutis.' But underlying the certainty, in which 
l‘rank attempts to find a basis for Christian 
doctrine, is the experience of regeneration. Of 
this new life the Christian is certain. Moreover, 
he is certain that this new experience is not sclf- 
produced; in contrast to his former experience, it 
liears witness to an efficient and sustaining cause. 
Tl*e argument that the central certainly of the 
Christian stands in indissoluble relation to tlie 
objecfoi of faith is develojied on three lines: (a) in 
relation to the immanent objects of faith, e.g. 
coiisciousnoss of sin and of the reality of the new 
life; (6) in relation to the transcendent objects of 
faith, e.g. the reality and personality of God, tiie 
one personal God as the triune God, anti the fact 
of the exjiiation of the God-man, the sinlo-ss One ; 
(r) in relation to the transeunt objects of faith, by 
which he means factors which come into considera¬ 
tion because they bring about the transition of 
those realities, transcendent in theniselvtis, in their 
o])eration upon the subject, e.g. the Scriptures, the 
sacraments, and the Church. 

In a sympatlietic but discriminating estimate of 
this elaborate work, R. Seeberg [oj). cit. p. 161) 
shows that Frank has been unjustly charged with 
{a) subjevtimsm, whereas his puriioso was not to 
give expiession to the mere aliinuations of the 
religious consciousness, but to demonstrate that 
certainty of objective reality could be gained by 
.subjective experience and assurance; (o) intellec- 
tunlisrn, wheie.^s be was in sharp opposition to the 
error that Cluistianity consists in a number of 
dogmas. 

' It is only Beeminp;ly intellectualisin, when all the subtleties 
of Lutheran doctrine are derived from Christian certainty. 
What ii>j:i tnithfullv lie said is tiiat the value of the nevf 
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principle of knowledjre is overestimated, and that it ii in 
cautiously applied.’ 

With thi.H judgment goiiernl agreemfjnt would 
now be expres.sed. Frank had a jirofound realiza¬ 
tion of the evidential value of relipjioua certainty, 
but he had an unduly exalted Bense of the range of 
its doctrinal iir)i>lications. In attempting to derive 
Christian truth from Cliristijin certainty, he passed 
beyond the limits of the Christian consciousness 
into regions of thouglit concerning which it cannot 
speak. I )orn(‘r examines at lengtYi Frank’s Sj/stem 
of Christ in V Cn'tainty in his System of Christum 
hot trim., 1. oiir. He speaks of its conclusions as 
*a superstructure based upon mere subjectivity’ 
(}i. 54)—a .severe judgment of which Seeberg’s 
words supply tlie necessary modification. Esjieci- 
ally valuable, however, is norner’s comparison of 
b’rarik’a System der ehristHchen GewissheU with 
Ills System der christliehen Wahrheit. It is shown 
that 

• I'Yank preHt'TitH, strictly ro(;arded, two Doctrines of Kaith, one 
of which would pass from l>orie.ii}i uiiwards, from the subjective 
und empirical knowIed(;e of the Christian to God ; the other of 
which, to which he also rivcs the name of the Metaphysics of 
OhriHtuiij Truth, would jiroceed from ahoie ilownwards. Itoth 
(five tliH fMiristian conterils, but under a different aspect’ (op. 
ctf. i. f)7). 

4. Relation between present and future cer¬ 
tainty (Calvinism). — The doctrine of religious 
certainty {rertitiido salutis) has a place in the 
theology of the Ihdormed (.^hurch. 

‘ ProtcMtuntism hepan as a reasmution of the rights of the 
individual The protest again.st Koine took different forms 
Luther eiiiphtuiized justification h.v faith, Calvin, the Ihvme 
decree; the substance was tlie same. In oitlier cose the 
necessity of ecclesiastical mcdiatiou was denied, and the essence 
of religion found in the relation between the individual soul 
and (ioif (W. Adams Brown, Christian Theology in Outline, 
1907, p. 100) 

But Calvin’s clo.se linking of the doctrines of 
religions certainty and election had important 
theoretical and practical results. The tlieoroti(‘al 
result was that the ultimate ground of certainty 
—the immutable Divine decree—was as external 
as the special revelation granted to favoured 
Homan Cutliolies ; the practical rijsult was that 
empliasis was laid on the assurance of final 
salvation rather than on the present witness to 
fo^ivenesH and adojition. 

The suliject of the certainty of election is dis¬ 
cussed at length by Calvin {)nst., Eng. tr. 1845, 
bk. iii. 24). He grants that ‘the enjoyment of 
their election is in some measure communicated ’ 
to the elect, when they are called. ‘ TJiose are in 
error,’ he affirms, ‘ who make the jiower of electiim 
dependent on the faith by whicli we nerceive that 
we are elected ’; yet he cannot hut aaniit tliat ‘ in 
regard to us election is doubtful and ineflectiial 
till confirmed by faith.’ ItfolloM’s that ‘we mu.st 
look there for its certainty, because, if we attempt 
to penetrate to the secret ordination of Cod, we 
shall be engulfed in that profouml abyss’; but, 
having shown that our election is in Christ Jesus, 
he says: ‘ If we are elected in Him, we cannot 
find the certainty of our election in ourselves.’ 
The teaching, as a whole, furnishes scanty ground 
for assurance to <!onseiences d«-prived of peace, 
because, as Calvin declares, they cannot help 
asking two questions : ‘ Whence our salvation hut 
from the election of God ? But wliat proof have 
we of our election ? ’ , 

In comparison with nuHliieval teaching, Calvinism 
marks an advance as ri*gaids its doctrine of the 
certitude of salvation. 'Phat tlie advance was not 
wholly in the right direction is due to the grounding 
of that doctrine ‘sobdy upon the eternal nature 
and working of God Hiin.self.’ The Reformed 
Church claimed to have risen above ‘the uncer¬ 
tainty of mere human subjective conviction ’ to 
‘ immediate apprehension of the objective certainty 
of salvation as ultimately foundea in the eternal 


Divine purpose.’ The endeavour to combine ob¬ 
jective and subjective grounds of certainty indicates 
a clear perception of the complexity of the 
problem, but a new difficulty was added when 
‘ the Principle of Absolute PredeHtinatioii logically took shape, 
as the ultimate exproasion of the Protestant Keforiuation in its 
Hrarch for a certain and infallible ground upon w'hiuh to base 
the personal assurance of salvation ’ (Haatie, Theology of the 
Iteformed Church, 1904, p. 231 ff.). 

According to the Formula Concordia;, it is our 
predestination which assures us of our salvation ; 
hut Luther regarded this idea as ‘ a constant factor 
of unrest’ (FJiE^ xvi. 155). Hence the allirmation 
that ‘ the believer is as certain of his future 
salvation as be is of his mortality ’ is not too 
severely characterized by Thieme as ‘ a vulgar 
mi.sunderstamlirig of the Lutheran doctrine of 
salvation.’ According to that doctrine, t.bo believer 
<l<ies not yet jioasess the inheritance, although he 
has become an heir. But even of the inheriUince 
itself the certainty of salvation gives him a fore¬ 
taste. In the love of God and of his brethren, he 
already enjoys the fruit of faith (ICU’P xxi. 120). 
The practical tendency of strict Predestinarianism 
is, a.s Workman jioints out {op. nit. i. 23), to leave 
a ‘loophole for doubt.’ This is evident from the 
wonls of the Helvetic Confession : ‘ If t hou believest 
and art in Christ, bold without doubt that thou 
art elect.’ (!'alvin himself sjieaks of ‘ the constant 
struggle of the faithful w’ith their own distrust.’ 
Nevertheless, the element of truth in Calvinistic 
teaching on (his subject should not be forgotten; 
it IS happily stated by W. Adams Brown {op. cit. 
p. 3S7); 

‘ It ia not a future but a present state which is the primary 
object of religious assurance. It in God’s present forgiveness 
and acceptance of whu;h we liave experimental knowledge, and 
which is the ground of our coriUdcnce. Jsone the less is it true 
that, since the God with w’hom we have present communion 
through Christ is at the same time the Lord of all life, our 
thought reachp.s out inevitably to the future, and the con¬ 
sciousness of present acceptance and forgiveness passes 
iiui»erceptibly into the hope of dual salvation.’ 

5 . Inwardness of religious certainty (Quakers 
and Mystics).—The Quaker doctrine of ‘ the Inner 
Light’ emphiisizes the inwardnesB of religious 
certainty. Rufus M. Jones holds {Social Law in 
the Spiritual World, 1904, p. 172) that Quakers 
‘universalized the principle which Luther made 
fundamental in salvation,’ namely, that ‘ the final 
test of every lulling in religion is the test of 
experience.’ Tlie doctrine of the Inner Light has 
many aspects; some of these do not concern us 
HOW'. But in simjile terms George Fox w'aa 
defining religious certainty when he said : ‘ I was 
comnianded to turn people to that inw’ard light 
... by which all might knoiv their salvation’; 
and again : 'riie Light is ‘ that which reacheth this 
witne.sH of God in yourselves’ {Journal, 1001, i. 36, 
343). In thus insisting on the trustworthiness of 
the witness of the religious consciousness, the 
early Quakers reiterated the doctrine of assurance, 
as taught by St. Paul. Modern exiionents of their 
teaching, such as Rufus M. tlones, are able to show 
that to whatever extremes the theory may have 
led individuals, 

‘the early Friends did not minimize the importance of the 
Scriptures, or of the historical Christ and His work for human 
reileiiiiitiou. . . . One of the great fruits of the Incarnation 
and J'assioii, according to their view, was the permanent 
presence of Christ among men in an inward ana spiritual 
manner, bringing to effect unthin what His outward lij* had 
made possible ’ (op. cat. p. 167 f.). 

Eilward Grubb claims that the message of the 
early Quakers may be so re-stated as ‘ to conserve 
at once the catliolicity of the Mystics’ apjieal to 
universal light, the sobriety of the faithful student 
of religious history, and tlie fervour of evangelical 
belief in Christ.*^ Fpecially significant is liis 
aekiiowledgment that 

‘beneath all tbe extravagances and unrealities that have 
marked the Catholic notion of authority, there is at least this 
solid nucleus of truth: that the Holy Spirit is a present 
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po 88 C 8 sion of the Church, and that iii the unity of the Chrwtian 
consciousness there is an authority, not absolute and final, but 
real and living, which has its )>lnco in correcting the viufaries 
of individual illuminatiun ’ {Authurity and the Light Within, 
1908, pp. 9, 26). 

With Huoh safepiarcls against excessive sub¬ 
jectivity, it is rightly urged that the doctrine of 
the Inner Light is in accord with modern 
psychology. 

‘That 1 aiu I, is the clearest of all facts, but nobody could 
rove it to me, if I lacked tli(> testimony of consciousness. I 
now that 1 liave found treedom from the sense of sin, joy in 
union with the Infinite Spirit, peace through forgiveness only 
because I know it, liecause it w witnessed within, not because 
Boinc man in sacred garb lias announced it, or because I have 
read in u liook Unit such an experience might be mine ’ (Itufiis 
M. Jones, op. cit. p. 171 f.). 

What has been said in regard to the Inner light 
applies to the essential truth of Mysticism. There 
is wisdom in Garvie’s contention that, ina.smiich as 
the child peril of Mysticism is tlie isolation of its 
tetudiing eoiicerning the contact of the soul with 
God, ‘ this contact need not he spoken of, as it 
often is, as inystinal ; the term spiritual should be 
used’ {M<tnsjield CoUerje Es.'iays, 1909, t>. 166). Tlie 
writci ol tliis article has elsewliere endeavoured to 
show that true My.sti(;isin is iiisejiarable fiom the 
teaching of the N'l' in regard to the work of the 
Holy Spirit in the hearts of believers; iliat it is 
implied in spiritual religion and neglects none of 
its elements ; that it is distinguishable from false 
Mysticism in that it undeivalues neither the 
historic basis of faith nor the testimony of the 
Scrijiturcs, and is imlependent neither of the 
means of grace nor of tlie corroborative witness of 
the saints. The individual believer may derive 
religious certainty fioiii the testimony of his own 
consciousness; and 

‘ th« argument, from experience ie not discredited by the charge 
that it depends upon an appeal to feelings. This is not its sole 
basis; moreover, feelings are facts which must be accounted 
for and which may bo subjected to teste The believer who has 
“felt” may by tlioiighland iiKpiiry establish the credibility of 
the facts which prove that his faith accords with reason’ 
{Spiritual Religion, 11)01, p. 1*24 f.). 

The reason whv Mysticism has been prone to 
under-value the objective grounds of confidence is 
admirably stated by W. 11. Pope; 

* Mysticism has been iti all ages either avowedly or virtually 
a reaction and protest against superstitious dependence on the 
external props of Christian certitude, and such exaggeration of 
the solcne.s 8 of the inward witness was to be exported. It is 
seen among the Ibeiists of Oermuny, among the Friends, and 
occasionally among the less instructed Methodists ; in fart, 
among all who have been suddenly aroused by strong tides ot 
religious revival ironi ludilTerciice or from ceremonialism to the 
intense pursuit of yiersonal salvation ’ (Compendium of Chris¬ 
tian Theology-, 1SM(I, iii. 123). 

6 . Joint witness of Divine and human spirit 
(Methodist leaching).—‘ The fundamental contri¬ 
bution of Methodism to the life and tlioughtof the 
Church’ ia said by Woikman {up. cii. i. 19) to be 
‘ the doctrine of Assurance.’ It is not im])lird 
that the doctrine i.s peculiar to Methodism, as tlie 
quotations from the Homilies of the Church of 
England and fiom Hooker {Works, iii. 673) 
sufiiciently pnive. Hut it is asserted, and with 
good reason, that We.sley’.s teaching was regarded 
as ‘a dangerous innovation,’ and that he made 
Assurance part of his ‘ working creed.’ When 
Jeremy Taylor is nuoted as having influenced 
Wesley by his teaching that perpetual doubt con¬ 
cerning acceptance A\itli God is necessary, it 
should al.so bo remembered that Samuel Wesley, 
the rector of Kjiworth, gave this dying charge to 
his son Jolin: ‘The inwaid witness, son, the 
inward witness—this is the proof, the strongest 
proof, of Christianity ’ {Neio History of Methodism, 
1. 168), A twofold interest attaclies to the 
narrative of Wesley’s visit to llorrnhut: (1) 
Lutherans still write as though tlie Methodist 
doctrine of Assurance reduced the witness of the 
Holy Spirit to ‘a feeling of peace’ {Ihraels, in 
xvi. 614); but Wesley learnt from Christian 


David, one of the Moravian Brethren, that ‘ being 
justilied is widely dillerent from the full assurance 
of faith.’ Hence ho writes aflcr liis visit: 

‘ 1 now saw clearly that we ought not to insist on anything 
we feel, any more tiiaii on anything we do, as if it were 
necessary previous to Justification or the remission of sms. I 
saw that least of all ought we so to insist on the full nH.siirance 
of faitii as to exclude tiiose who had not attained this from the 
Lord’s Table.’ 

(2) Sacnimeritariaiiism and the doctrine of As¬ 
surance represent two opposite conceptions of the 
spiritual life. One extreme doctrine coniines 
grace to sacramental channels, hut aiiotlier ex¬ 
treme theory was held by those Moravians who 
made full assurance an essential condition for par¬ 
taking of the Holy Communion. Tliis part of 
their teaching Wesley could not acc.ept. That the 
Lord’s Supper may prove tlie means of grace at 
which the believing comniuiiicaiit attains to re¬ 
ligions certainty is proved by the i*x})crience of the 
mother of the Wesleys. The inscription on her 
tombstone in Bunhill Fields .states that she re¬ 
ceived the asHuranee of the forgiveness of sins 
whilst her son-in-law, Mr. Hall, was handing to 
her the cup and repeating the words, ‘ The blood of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, which was given for thee.’ 

At the Reformation, Luther re-aflinued and 
emphasized the doctrine of justilication by faith ; 
and, in the 18th cent. Revival, Wc.sley re-aflirmed 
and empliasizcd the doctrine ol the Witness of the 
Spirit. The distinguisliing features of his exposi¬ 
tion of religious certainty are his insistence on 
‘the joint testimony of God's Spirit ami our 
spirit,’ and his refu.sal to identify tliem. He 
defines tlie testimony of our own spirit as ‘ the 
testimony of our own conscience that God hath 
given us to be holy of heart, and holy in out¬ 
ward conversation. It is a consciousness of our 
having received, in and by the Sjiirit of adop¬ 
tion, the temiiers mentioned in the word of God 
as belonging to Ills adojited children.’ Concerning 
the testimony of God’s Sjiirit, he iiisi.sts that 
‘ it must noeds be, in the very nature of things, aiitecodont to 
the teatiraoijy of our own spirit ’; and, ‘ desiring any who are 
taught of God to correct, to soften, or to strengthen, the ex¬ 
pression,’ he says: * the testimony of the* Spirit is an inward 
impression on the soul, whereby tin* Spirit of God directly wit¬ 
nesses to iny spirit that I am a child of God ; that Jesus Christ 
hath loveil me, and given Himself for me; and that all my 
sms are blotted out, and I, even I, am reconciled to Qod’ 
(Sermon x.). 

That Wesley did ‘much to clear the Scriptural 
doctrine of Assurance from the mi.sajiprehensions 
that have obscured it ’ is shown by W. H. Pope 
{op. cit. iii. 125). Tlie following points are made 
prominent; (1) Assurance is ‘the common j?rm- 
Irge ’ of all believers ; this is important in view 
of current misiionceptions of Methodist teaching, 
08 though it identified faith and the a.ssuraiice of 
faith. The Holy Spirit hears witness with human 
s]>irits, hence there will always be diflerences in 
liumau exjierieiice. 

‘ The Spirit’s witness comes from God, therefore it is veracious, 
Divme, omnipotent ; but the Spirit’s witness from God is in 
man, therefore it may be wrongly read, it may be checked, it 
may for a time be kept down, and prevented from showii^ 
itself to he what it is’ (Maclaren, Sermons preached in Man¬ 
chester, 1871, Ist series, p. 68). 

Yet Assurance is ‘ a result of faith that may be 
expected, au<l should be sought.’ (2) Assurance 
is ‘ tlie direct witness ’ of the Spirit; by this 
Wesley meant that there is a testimony of the 
Holy Spirit ‘ other than that whicli ari.ses from a 
consciousnes,s of the fruit of the Spirit ’ {Works, v. 
132); there is a joint testimony, but ‘our own 
spirit is not suiiposetl to bring it.s inferences to be 
conlirmed ; rather tlic witness of the Holy Spirit 
to our adoption is borne through the spirit of our 
new regenerate life’ (Pope, ojt. cit. iii. 129). (3) 

Assurance is conlirmed by the accompaniment of 
‘the indirect witness, or testimony of the eoii- 
scienee on the evidence of a sincere life.’ To the 
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pragmatic test ‘ liv their fruits yc shall know them ’ 
Wesley submitted his doctrine of Assurance, lie 
enwmraged none to imagine that they had tlie 
Holy Sjdrit’s witness unless the fruit o{ the Spirit 
was seen in their lives. As expressed hy the 
psychologist, his teaching is that 
* religion iru;lufl«‘fl ... a new zest w'hich adds itself like a gift to 
life . . . an aHsurarice of s-afety and a temper of peace, and, in 
relation to othern, a prenoinleraiK'e of loving affections * (James, 
Varirlifs of Hi'Ikvous /varpme/tue, IM02, p. 48.'if.). 

Of till'' indirect witness Wesley speaks {Sermon 
xi.) as ‘the result of reason, or reflexion on Avhat 
we feel in our own souls. Strictly s])eakmg, it is 
a comduMon drawn partly from the word of God, 
and partly from our own experience.’ Modern 
psychological study of the phenomena of the 
spiritual life justihes the criticism which main¬ 
tains that the witness of the Christian conscious¬ 
ness cannot he confined to intellectual processes of 
inference and reflexion. ‘ 'i’Jiis witness is indirect 
as a conclusion ; but as the consoiousnesa of ex 
perience, or of cori.‘<cience, which is the moral 
consciousness, it is as direct as that of the Sfiirit 
Himself’ (1‘ope, op. cit. iii. IHO), It is quite in 
harmony with Wesley’s own teaching concerning 
spiritual e.\j»erienee which ‘ .sliines hy its oAvn 
light’ (Chrislum Perfection, ji. 119) when Sheldon 
says that 

* from living npiritual affectioiiR' there Issues ‘ spontaneous 
conviction witiiout any conBciouBness of argumentative pro¬ 
cedure. ... Jn stimulating to lo\c and trust, the Holy Spirit 
contributes to a8.siirance. . . . For I,he H<>I> Spirit to enkindle 
love, especially in one who is confronted by the objective reve¬ 
lation of God’s love in Christ, is to work effectively toward 
an inward persuasion of the love of Qod. . . . As-surance is 
in and Ihrougli the filial cniisciousncss, which consciousness is 
at once an activity of man's spirit and a product of the Holy 
Spirit’s ageiK'y ’ {System oj Christian Doctrine, 1»0H, p. 472ff.). 

The attempt to exjilaiii the Holy Spirit’s utter- 
anec of the cry ‘ Abba, Father ’ as one of the 
ecstatic phenomena of the glossolalia ((iunkel, 
Die Wirkungen ties heiliqen Geistes^, 1899, p. Cti) 
is rightly rejected hy G. B. ytovens, on the ground 
that ‘ tlie thought of both passages where the 
Afiba-cry is mentioned is quite remote from the 
subject of speaking with tongues.’ In the doc¬ 
trine of the Spirit’s witness to the believer assuring 
him of his souship to God ‘we reach the Apostle’s 
most characteristic thoughts.’ Answering the 
qjiestion ‘ whether the Spirit is conceived of as 
the cause of the fart of sonshi]), or as the cause of 
the aioturanre of it,’ the same writer says: 

* I hold the latter to be I’aul'H thought. . . . The sinner 
becomes a son of (rod in justillcation hy faith To this fact the 
Spirit hears witness, rnaiiling him to realize the certainty of 
his Bonship to God ’ (The 'T/ieulony of the AT, p. 440 f.). 

In his sympathetic exposition of ‘ the evangelical 
Arminiani.sni of Wesley,’ (t. P. Fisher shows that 

‘ the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, of His iiidis|ieii8ablc agency 
in conversion and sanctification, was never disjilacrd or lowered 
in the Wesleyan creed. This faith in the living jiower of the 
Holy Spirit, not anything ascrilied to unaided liuinan agency, 
was the secret of the empliusis which was laid on Assurance 
as a privilege attainable by all believers* {Uist. of Christian 
Doctrine, isOd, p. 802). 

7. Relation between personal and collective 
certainty (liitschlian School).—The work of the 
Holy tSpirit is inadequately treated in the writings 
of Kitschl. Garvie is of opinion that this is, to 
some extent, due to ‘the limited range of hi.s re¬ 
ligious experience’ {The RifscMian Theology, 1899, 
p 337 11.). In this respect, however, the disciple,s 
ot Ritsclil have supjilemented his t/oaching. An 
able and systematic statement of the doctrine of 
icligious certainty, from the Kitschlian point of 
^ lew, has been given by Clasen {Die chrinUkhe 
J/r.ilsgi’icissheit, 1897). Uncertainty in regard to 
jicrsoiuil salvation is said to result from attempt¬ 
ing to answer such questions as ‘ Have I done 
enough to merit salvation ? ’ or ‘ Am 1 holy enough 
to he sure that 1 am saved?’ (p. 3). liut it is 
clearly stated that a Christian may he certain of 
the grace of God, that lie niuy know that he is 


reconciled to God through Jesus Christ, and that, 
in spite of sin, he is a child of God and an heir ol 
eternal life (p. 13). The writer’s main positions 
are: (1) that religious certainty must have a 
liimer foundation than the excitement of the feel¬ 
ings (p. 64); (2) that religious certainty does not 
consist in the. knowledge of God merely, inasmuch 
as with that knowl(‘dge may co-exist a conscious¬ 
ness of the chasm M'hich separate.s sinful man from 
the holy God (p. 68); (3) that religious certainty 
cannot bo attained by means of an idea, or of a 
doctrine, or of a book, hut- by communion with a 
person in whom God Himself draws near to us 
(j>. 72 ); (4) that religif>us certainty rests njion our 
knowledge of what Christ is to us rather than 
upon our comprehension of what He is in Himself 
(1>. 78). 

In several striking passages, Clasen shows that 
religious certainty has both an objective and a 
/ subjective basis. Objectively it rests upon the 
fact of Chri.st, ; subjectively ujion exporieiice of 
redemption from sin (i>. 17). 

‘ Without this inward redemption, however obedient one may 
be to the precepts of Chrihtianitv, however much he may know 
of Qod in Christ, however conridently he may accept all Chris¬ 
tian doctrine, he has no Chri'itian certainty, his Christianity is 
only an external form * (p. IS). Clasen does not, however 
advance beyond the teaching of Bitschl that ‘ the individual 
can experience the peculiar effect which proceeds from Christ 
only in connection witli the communit-v founded by Him. . . . 
The individual believer .. . i.s reconciled by GcmI through Christ 
in the €‘ommunity founded by Christ’ {Justification and 
Reconciliation, 1900, j). f>78). 

In full accord with tliis teaching, Clasen argues 
that, although an individual may conic to doubt 
his standing in grace, as a menihr.r of the Kingdom 
of God he has ‘ in this fact a guarantee that the 
redemption of Jesus Christ, which is a pre-snp- 
jiosition of the existence of this Kingdom, has 
actually attained its end in him and avails for 
him ’ (j), 28). But the Keformation doctrine is that 
individuals have acc«*ss to grace as individuals, 
and not as individuals who are members of the 
‘ I’ommunity of reconciliation. ’ As a sympathetic 
student of tlie liitschlian theology points out, 

‘ Uit-Hchl does not distinguish between the historical and the 
religiou.s sigmlicancp of the community. Its historical signifl- 
caiii-e appears 111 that it can lead the individual to Clirist by 
instruction and ex.aniple. But it must al.so point the indi¬ 
vidual away from itself to Christ, for in the deepest religious 
acts all hist-onoal mediation vamsiies and the individual soul 
has to do with God alone. The importance of the doctrine of 
Justilicatioii 18 inde]ieiident of the theory that the Church is 
the Htorclionsc of the Divine treasures of grace ; its central 
truth 18 irKliMiliial assurance of salvation. Therefore, the 
doctrine of .histilication docs not require the Buhordination of 
the indn iilual to the society ' (Wendland, Albrecht Ritschl und 
seme Schulei, p. 12.S), 

To this able criticism maybe added the words of 
an Anglican theologian. Writing on the mission 
of the Holy Spirit, T. B. Strong says : 

*lti8 certainh subjective ; that is, it comes not only to the 
Church as a whole, hut to each individual soul. . . . The 
grace which conics to those who receive tlie Holy Ghost in¬ 
spires them with certiiinty ’ (Man. of TheoL'^, 10U:i, p. 880 f.). 

8 . Scriptural basis.—The doctrine of religious 
certainty, uh it is sketched in this article, is 
broadly based on the teacliings of Scripture. It 
does not rest upon a few cardinal jiassages. A 
MTiter Mdio has felt the influence of Jlitscbl 
acknowledges that in tlie NT, although salvation 
is represented in diflerent asjiects, 

‘ all who are in possession of this new life are represented as 
having a clear consciousness of it. “ You know," “ we know ’’ 
are exprcHsions used again and again.’ In a later passage, 
after reiuilling ‘ the plenitude of possibilities’ by which different 
types of conversion are explained, he adds: ‘If we should 
from this draw the conclusion t-hat for this reason there is, 
generally speaking, no consciousness of the new life, because 
this consciousness is sc different in every individual . . . thea 
tins wouhl be a fallacy of the most fatal kind, and recognizable 
as such, because logic/illy it would necessitate the denial of the 
assurance of salvation ’ ‘(Haering, The Ethics of the ChrUtian 
Life, Eng. tr. 1909, pp. 199, 2(Ki). 

‘ We know ’ is the frequently recurring expres¬ 
sion of St. John’s doctrine of Assurance; for an 
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interesting conj})arison of his view of religious 
certainty with tliat of St. Taul, althougli both 
Apostles describe ‘ the same fundamental Christian 
experience,’ see Law, Tests of Life, 1909, p. 279 ff. 

‘ Full assurance ’ or ‘ inucii assurance’ is the RV 
rendering of TrXrjpotpopLa in Col. 2“ and 1 Th. 1*. Com 
meriting on the former passage, Lightfoot says 
that ‘ “ full assurance ” seems to be the meaning of 
the substantive wherever it occurs in the NT.’ If 
this translation be adopted in Heb. 6^^ and 10“, 
where KV has ‘fulness’ (AV ‘full assurance’), 
religious certainty is expressed in the two phra-ses 
‘ full assurance of hope ’ and ‘ full assurance of 
faith.’ 

Bruco (Com. in loc.) has an excellent paraphrase of both 
verBBB: ‘ that your Holvation may be a matter of certainty, and 
not merely of charitable hope' (flii). ‘ With a true heart '—i.e. 
not timid and fearful—he can draw near who has full asBurauue 
of fadth, ‘absolute unqualified confidence, without any doubt 
of a gracious reception.' Such confidence is justified by the 
facts meritiuiied in vv.u»-2i (10!®). 

Tile /uiiest analysis of religious certainty is found 
in two passages in St. Paul’s Kjustlos, namely, Horn. 

and (ial. 4*. The Holy Spirit, as the Spirit of 
adoption, jiroduces in the believer the assurance 
of his sonshij). The variation of the phraseology 
is especially instructive, and is clearly brought 
out by Swcte (7Vie Holy Spirit in the NT, 1909, 
pp. ‘204 f., 218 f.). 

The Spirit of HOiiship makes the adopted sons ‘ conscious of 
their sonuhip and capable of fulfilling their resfionsibdjties.' 
In Gal 4*1 it is the Spirit who cries ‘Abba, Father,' but ‘the 
words which are uttered belong to the human subject and not 
to the Divine Spirit, and, when they appear again in Horn. 
this is made evident by a verbal change in the phrase with 
which they are introduced; in the later Epistle it stands m 
which we cry. But crying in Galatians has its own truth to 
teach; the Spirit of Qod inspires the cry which the human 
spirit utters.’ Any doctrine of religious certainty is incomplete 
which weakens St. Paul’s statement that in the believer the 
Holy Spirit is a filial spirit. ‘ It inspires the daily Pater noster 
of the Church ; m those who arc leu by it, it is a loint*witness 
with their own conseiousness tliat they possess the nature os 
well as the rights of sous.’ 

LiTKRATtiRK.—Full references have been given in the various 
sections of the article. The subject is treated in most manuals 
of Tlicologv. In addition the following may be mentioned : 
Cunningham, The Reformers and the The.oluyy of the Reforma- 
twn, 180*2, Essay 3; Carlbiotn, Zur Lchre von der chnsthchen 
Gewissheit, 1874 ; E. White, Certainty in Religion''^, 1880 ; 
Ussing, Den Christelige Wished, 1883 ; Bois, De la certitude 
chrHienne., 1887 ; Cremer, Die Jintstehung der chnstlichen 
Geimssheit, 1803; Gess, ‘Ob ein Christ seines lleils gewiss 
Worden honne,' in Neue Christr*erpe, 1894 ; Hodgson, Theo- 
lugia Pectoris, 1898 ; Turner, Knon ’"dge, Beli^, and Certi¬ 
tude, 19(K), Stalker, ‘ Basis of Christian Certainty,’ in 
Expositor, 6 th senes, vi. [1902] 3.34 ; Gottschick, Die Ileils- 
gnunssheit det> evamjehschen Christen im Anschluss an Luther 
dargrstellt, 1903- Beet, The Rew Life in Chrwt^, 1903, loot. 
10 ; W. L. Walker, The Holy Rjnrit, 1907, p. 01 ff. ; Leckie, 
Authority in Religion, mm. ,J. TaSKKR. 

CEYLON. —In addition to the following article 
on Ceylon Buddhism, see Dravidians, Hindu¬ 
ism, Islam in India and Ceylon, Veddas. 

CEYLON BUDDHISM.—According to the 
tradition handed down at Anuradhapura, Bud¬ 
dhism was intrtiduced into Ceylon by a mission 
sent by A.soka {q.v.) the Great. H will be con¬ 
venient, after (1) discussing this story, to group 
the rest of the scanty luHtorical material under the 
following heads : (‘2) the Order : its temporalities ; 
(3) its literary activity ; (4) the outward forms 
of the religion ; (5) the religious life; (6) the 
Doctrine. 

I. The introduction of Buddhism into Ceylon. 

—We have at least ciglit accounts, in extant 
liistorical works, of the Avay in which the island of 
Ceylon became Buddhist. Apart from a few un¬ 
important details, the accounts aCTee, all of them 
being derived, directly or indirectly, from the now 
lost Mahdvanisa (see under Literature [Bud¬ 
dhist]), or Groat Chronicle, kept at the Great 
Minster in Anur&dhapura. The lost Chronicle 
was written in Sinhalese, with occasional mnemonic 


veuses in Pali, and our earliest extant authority is 
probably very little else tlian a reproduction of 
these verses. The later extant works give us, in 
varying degree and usually in Puli, the gist also of 
the prose portion of the lost Chronicle. We have 
space only for the main features of the story as 
told in the oldest of our texts—the Dlpavmhsa and 
the Mahdvattisa, composed in the 4th and 5th 
centuries a.d. lespectively.^ 

In the iniddlp ot thr* 3rd cent. B.C., Tissa, the then king of 
Oeylon, though still a pagan, sent an embassy to A^oka, the 
Buddhist emperor of India, solieiting his friendship. The 
emperor sent him presents in return, recommended him to 
adopt the Buddhist faith, and afterwards sent his own son 
Mahinda (who had entered the Buddhist Order) os a missionary 
to (Jeylon to convert the king. Mahinda, with his six com¬ 
panions, flew through the air, and alighted on Mount Missaka, 
the modern Mahintalc, seven miles from Anuradhapura. There 
(he king was hunting, and met the new-comers. Mahinda, after 
suiiie conversation, discoursed to him on tlie ‘ Elephant Trail'— 
a well-known simile (Majihima, 1 .175) in which the method to 
1 >© followed in discovering a gootl teacher is compared with the 
method adopted by a hunter in following up an elephant trail; 
and tncidcntally a summary is given of the Buddim’s teaching. 
Wrl) pleased with the discourse, the king was still more pleased 
to find that the missionary was the son ot his ally Adoka. He 
invited the party to the capital, and sent his chariot for them 
the next morning; but they declined it, and flow through the 
air. On hearing of tlieir arrival in this miraculous way, the king 
went to meet them, conducted them to the palace, and provided 
them with food. After tho meal, Mahinda addressed the ladies 
of the court on the Heavenly Mansions and the Four Truths. But 
the crowd grew too great for the hall. An adjournmeut was 
idc to the park, and there, till sundown, Mahinda spoke to the 
iltitude on the Wise Men and the Fools. On the next day the 
incess Anula, with five hundred of her ladies, requested per- 
!»sion of the king to enter the Buddhist Order. The king 
asked Mahinda to receive them, but the missionary explained 
how for that purpose it was necessary, according to their rules, 
to have recourse to the Order of bhikkhunis, and urged him to 
'rite to Atoka to send over his (Mahinda's) sister Sai'ighamitta, 
profoundly learned member of the Order, with oilier bhik¬ 
khunis. The people of the city, hearing of these events, thronged 
the gates of the ]>alace to hoar the new teacher. The king had 
the elephant stables cleansed and decorated as a meeting-hall, 
and there a discourse was addressed to the people on the uncer¬ 
tainty of life. For twenty-six da.i'S the mission remained at tlie 
capital expounding the new teaching, which was accepted by king 
and people. Tlie king despatclied an embassy, under Aritjiha, 
to Asoka, asking that Nahghamitta should be sent over, and also 
a branch of the Wisdom Tree under which the Buddha had 
attained nirvdxia. Both were sent, and received with great 
ceremony. The tree was planted in a garden at Anuradliapura 
(and there it still llourishes, an object of reverence to Buddhists 
throughout the world). A special residence was prepared for 
Saugliamitta and presented to the t)rder, together with the 
garden in which it stood. The mast and rudder of the ship that 
brought her aud the branch of the Wisdom Tree to Ceylon were 
placed there as trophies. The Mahuvaihsa, in giving these 
details, adds (zix. 71) that through all the subsequent schisms 
the bhikkhunis maintained their jiosition there. 'That may have 
boon BO up to the date of the Chronicle. But the Sisterhood was 
never imixirtant in Ceylon, and is now all but extinct. 

A list has been preserved at the Great Minster (Mahdvarhsa, 
XX. 29-25) of the buildings erected by King Tissa in support of 
his new faith. They were; (1) The Great Mirihter, close to the place 
where the branch of the Wisdom Tree was planted; (2) tho 
Clietiya Vihara, Mahinda’s residence on Mt. Missaka; (3) the 
Great Stupa (still 8 ta,nding); (4) the Vihara close by it; ( 6 ) 
the Issara Samapa Vihara (still in good preservation), a residence 
for brethren of good family ;'■* (0) the Vessa Giri Vihara tor 
brethren of ordinary birth ; (7) the so-called i^'irst SLu)>a ; ( 8 ) and 
(9) residences for the Sisterhood; (10) and (11) Viharas at the 
port where the Wisdom Tree was lauded, and at its first resting- 
place on the w*ay to the capital.^ 

It is tlilbcult, without fuller evidence, to decide 
how far the account, liere given in abstract, 
is to ho accepted. On the one liand, there are 
miraculous di'tails that are incredible; and, the 
original document being lost, we have only repro¬ 
ductions of it, some live or six centuries later in 
date. On the other hand, we know that the 
tradition was uninterrupted, i.c. the lost documenta 
were extant when our authorities were composed ; 
and such contemporary evidence as we liave con- 
1 For these works, see Literaturk (Buddhist); and W. Qeigar, 
Dipavarhsa und Mahdvaitisa, Ijcipzig, 1905, for a detailed ana- 
ly'sis of their relation to one another and to the other extant 
works. 

a This regard paid to birth In assigning buildinn to the Order 
is against the rules. Had the list been invented at a later 
period, it is scarcely possible that the distinction would have 
been made. 

a A full statement of all the authorities for each episode Is 
given by Geiger, op. cit. 114-119. 
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firms the story in at least two of its main points. 
Asoka’s own edicts claim that he sent inissionarieH 
to various (•.onntries, and anion;; these lie mentions 
Ceylon ; ^ and in, a has-relicf on one of the carved 
gateways to the Sanclii Tope, which bears Asoka’s 
crest (the peacock), we have a reniarkablo repre¬ 
sentation of a royal procession bearing reverently a 
branch of an dssttttha tree (the Wisdom Tree Avas an 
(issattlm) to some unmentioued destination.® 

It is probabhi, indeed, that Ihiddhists had reached 
Ceylon from North India (the South was still pagan) 
before tlie time of King Tissa, and that the ground 
had Iwen tliereby prejiared. It is quite jiossible, 
and indeed probalile, that tlie formal conversion of 
the king and the declared adherence of the jieople 
were broughi- about by an oflicial embassy from the 
ardent Buddhist who was also the powerful 
emiieror of India. It is certain that Tissa was 
the first Buddhist king of Ceylon, and that it was 
in the middle of the 3rd cenf. H.C. that Buddhism 
became the predominant faith. It is needless to 
add tliat the then existing animism or paganism 
still survived, especially among the ignorant, 
whethi'r rich or jioor. It has been constantly in 
evidence, still exists throughout the island in the 
treatment of disiiase, and lias been throughout the 
only religion of the Veddas. 

2. The Order : its temporalities.—The evidence 
as to tlie numbers of the Order, and its possessions 
at any jiarticular period, is both meagre and vague. 
The chronicles afford us little help. They give, it 
is true, quite a number of names of vihdras con¬ 
structed or repaired by the kings and their courtiers. 
But it is only quite occasionally that the size of the 
residence or the extent of its property is referred 
to. The inscrijitions are more instructive. 'I’lie 
oldest date from about 235 n.c., and were cut by 
order of the niece of King Tissa hiinsolf, at a spot 
where the branch of the Wisdom Tree rested on its 
way from the seaport on the east coast to Anura- 
dhapura. According to Parker {Ceylon, 42011.), 
this was No. 11 of the list (given above) of vUtaras, 
etc., constructed by King I’issa ; and it is most 
interesting to see what such a vihdra was. 

There is here a range, about 1| miles long, of 
low-lying hills covered with rocks and boulders. 
The caves have been hollowed out, and had, no 
doubt, been plastered and painted. Apartments 
were also made under the boulders, by building 
-walls against them and adding doors. Such apart¬ 
ments were intended for shelter and sleep. The 
ground outside is more or less levelled, and planted 
wdth palms and other trees. I’he grass, in their 
shade, commanding a wide view of hill and plain, 
furnishes what in that warm climate is almost an 
ideal class-room, sitting-room, ami study. There 
was facility for cultured talk or solitude. A 
reservoir was constructed below to supply water to 
the villagers, who, in their turn, were glad to 
provide the Brethren with sullicient food and 
clothing. In other instances the lands had been 
granted to the Order. Here we have no evidence 
of such a grant. There are about fifty inscriptions 
on the cave residences scattered over the hills. 
They give the name either of the resident Brother 
or of the ‘ maker ’ of tlie cave. In the latter case 
it is usually added that the cave is given to the 
Order as a whole. There are many hundreds of 
such hillside residetujes in Geylon ; but there is 
only one other place known to’the present writer 
where so many are found together. 

Tliat otb(>r is Mahintale. Here there is a three- 
peaked hill, several miles long. Each p ‘ak is 
crowned by a d&gaba. The ascent to a taide-land 
between two of the peaks is assisted by a flight of 

1 Senart, Jrm'riptwm de Piyadasi a, 1881-86, i. 64, 270. 
a See Rhya J)a\ id8, liuddhiet India, 1908, p. 302, and pli. 62, 
64,66 for UluBbrations. ^ ^ 


nearly two thousand steps of granite, each 20 feet 
broail. Fa-Hien {Travels, tr. by Legge, 1886, 
p. 107) was told at the beginning of the hth cent, 
that there were 2000 bhikkhus dwelling on the hill ; 
and Tennent {Ceylon, ii. 604) says : 

‘The rock in many places bears inscriptions recording the 
ninniflceucc of the sovereigns of Ceylon, and the ground isstrewn 
with the fragments of broken carved-work and the debris of 
ruined buildings.’ 

An inscription, beautifully engraved on two 
slabs of polished stone standing at the top of the 
great staircase, is full of historical matter. It 
records rules to be observed by the residents in 
different jiarts of the lull in their relations toward 
each other, and in the management of the estates 
belonging to the Order there. We hear of a 
bursar, an almoner, a treasurer, an accountant, 
and other officials. Kevenues from certain lands, 
and the offertory at certain shrines, w’ere to be 
devoted respect,ively to the repair of certain build¬ 
ings. Unfortunately, neither the extent of the 
lands nor the amount of the revenue is slated. An 
interesting point is that, whereas each repeater of 
the Vi^myn (Buies of the Order) is to receive five 
measures of rice as the equivalent for food and 
robes, a repeater of the Siittas is to receive seven, 
and a repeater of the Abhidluiimna twelve. The 
date of Hiese rules is somewhat late—end of the 
loth or beginning of the 11th cent.—but they are 
based on earlier regulations. They have been 
often translated. Tlie best version is by M. 
Wickremasinghe, in Epigrnidiin Zeylanira, i. 98 If. ; 
but even there some of the most iiistruiitive pas¬ 
sages are still obscure. 

I^pence Hardy gives the number of bhikkhus in 
(Vylun in the middle of the lOtli cent. a.s 2500 
{Eastern MnnacMsw, 67, 309); Ea-llien (tr. Legge, 
ch. 38) gives the number in the beginning of the 
5th cent, as twenty times as large. The proportion 
at the later date would be 1 to 1000 of the popula¬ 
tion, and at the earlier date the pofiulation must 
have been much larger. The actual number ascer¬ 
tained by the Census to be in Ceylon in 1901 was 
7331, and these autlientic figures throw considerable 
doubt on both the above estimates. The pi < iportion 
of rice fields held by the Order to those held by the 

I ieople .seems to have been quite insignificant. The 
liethren, with very rare exceptions, have been 
satisfied with rice for food and cotton clothes for 
raiment; and Tennent cannot be far wrong when 
he says {Ceylon, i. 3.51): ‘The vow of poverty, by 
which their order is bound, would seem to have been 
righteously observed. ’ 

3 . The Order: its literary activity.— One of the 
main duties of the Brethren was the preservation 
of the literature. I'here were neither jiriuters nor 
publishers. Any teacher who desired to make his 
views known had to gather round him a number of 
disciples sufficiently interested in tlie doctrine to 
learn by heart the jiaragraphs {Suttas) or verses 
{Galhfis) in which it was expressed. They, in their 
turn, had to teach by repetition to others. Were 
the succession of teachers and pupils once broken, 
the doctrine was absolutely lost. Tins has fre- 
(juently happened. We know the names, and the 
names only, of systems that have thus perished. 
Writing was indeed known, and short notes could 
be scratched on leaves. But materials for writing 
liooks were not invented in India or Ceylon till the 
1st cent. B.C., and wore even then so unsatisfactorv 
that the long-cont,inued habit of recitation was still 
kept up.* The books written on leaves tied to¬ 
gether witli string were most difficult to consult. 
There were no dictionaries or books of reference. 
Practically the >vhole of the material aids to our 
Modern education were wanting. I’liis may help 
explain wlij, even as late as the 10th cent., we 
ThiH curious (probably unique) state of thirijfs is discussed 
at length in the present writer’s Buddhist India, 120-140. 
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hear (see § 2) of repeaters of the sacred books. In 
transliterated editions of the size and tyne used 
hy tlie Piili Text Society these books would take 
more than 30 volumes oi about 400 jiayes each. 

This literature was in a dead languaj^e, almost 
as foreign to the Sinhalese as Pali is to us. 
Elaborate explanations were re<iuired in their 
own language. These were recorded in books, 
and repeated in class, but not learnt by heart, 
as the grammar and dictionary were. In the 
■^th cent, the Sinhalese began to use Pali as the 
literary language, and soon afterwards these com¬ 
mentaries were re-written in that language. The 
whole of this literature, text and eoniinentary, 
has been prciserved for us by the untiring industry 
of the Ordtjr in Ceylon. This was possible only 
by a system so exacting that it left little oppor¬ 
tunity for originality. Daily classes, attended foi 
many years, with the constant appeal to authority, 
arc not favourable to subsequent independence of 
thought. 

It was mainly in the larger viJuiras (groups of 
residences) that these studies were carried on. In 
the smaller vihdras, scattered above the villages 
throughout, the country, there was often only one 
Elder and two or three juniors. One or other of 
these had probably assumed the rol»es with a view 
to education rather than religion, intending to 
leave at a convenient opportunity (ju.st as the 
youths in our Grammar Schools used to wear 
clerical garb). He would not be very keen to 
learn by heart the volumes of the Canon Law. 
After learning a little Pali, he would be taught 
the poetry and easier prose literature of the 
Suttas, I’erhaps he would get interested, and 
desire to remain permanently ; but this was the 
exception. Part of his duty would be to teach 
the hoys and girls of the village to write Sinhalese, 
with ])ointed sticks in the sand. If another of the 
juniors had joined for good, the Elder would have 
to give him (juite a diflerent training preparatory 
to his going up to the larger viMras^ which were 
a sort of university. 

There were both advantages and disadvantages 
in such a system, the latter predominating. The 
Order could not efficiently do what is now ex¬ 
pected of lioard School teachers, private tutors, 
Secondary School masters, and Professors, and at 
the same time act as annalists, record-keepers, 
librarians, and authors. 'I’heir difficulties were 
increased by the want of all modern mechanical 
aids, and not a little by incursions of barbarians, 
who, not seldom, burnt their books and buildings. 
I’he advantages of the system are seen in its 
results. The average intelligence of the Sinhalese 
is high ; and they alone, of all the semi-Aryan 
tribes in India, have succeeded in preserving for 
us a literature extending over two thousand years, 
and containing materials for the religious history 
both of India and Ceylon. For the bhikkhus found 
time not only to repeat the old Puli books, but to 
write a voluminous new literature of their own, in 
Sinhalese and Pali. Of this much has been lost, 
but much still survives.^ 

4 . The Order: the outward forms of religion.— 

It is not possible a.s yet to .say how far the re¬ 
ligious life of the Order in Ceylon differed from 
that of the early Buddhists in India, as none of 
the Sinhalese religious lit.iiraturc has so far been 
properly edited or translated. Spence Hardy has 
translated extracts, and, to judge from his speci¬ 
mens of the Questions of King Milinda, has not 
been very exact. But a b(;ginning may be m^e, 
and first as to the outward forms of the faith. 
The Kaihina ceremony has nearly died out. In 

1 As full an account of the Sifihaloae literature an is possible 
in the present state of our studies, with a complete bibliography, 
will be found in SV. tJeiger’s handbook, Litteratur und Spraehe 
dsr Hinahalenen. Strassburj?, 11)00, 


N. India ^ it was a quaiut and pretty affair. A 
layiiian or village offered to the bJukkhus resident 
in a certain locality enough cotton cloth to provide 
each of them with a new set of robes for the coming 
year. If, in chapter assembled, the ofl'er was m - 
eepted, then a day was fixed, on wiiich all the 
local bhikkhus had to be present, and to help, 
while the peasantry marked the cloth where it was 
to be cut to imike the right number of robes, cut 
it, washed it, dyed it, dried it in the sun, sewed it 
together, with the reijuisite seams, gussets, etc., 
and offered to the senior bhikkhu the jiarticular 
robe he chose. Ail tiiis had to be completed in 
one day, or the gift was void. In Ceylon (S. 
Hardy, East. Mon. 121 ) the custom is sometimes 
extended to making al.so the cloth from the raw 
cotton on the same day. On this Tennent (Ceylon, 
i. 351) quotes Herodotus (li. 122) a.s saying that 
the Egyptian priests licld a yearly festival at which 
one or tliem was invested u’ith a mix; made in a 
.single day; and also the Scandinavian myth of 
the Valkyries, who weave ‘ the (uimson weh of war ’ 
between the rising and the setting of the sun. 

Tliis ceremony was carried out in India after the 
yearly season of retreat during the rains ( Vassa). 
^riie Ketreat was neces.sary in India, as the hhikklvus 
did not reside, as a rule, in jiarticiilar spots, but 
wandered about teaching. This being impossible 
during the tropical rains of Northern India (from 
July to October), they went then into retreat. In 
Ceylon all this is changed. They retain the name 
(corrupted into Was) and apply it to the original 
months. These in Ceylon are, however, not rainy ; 
the bhikkhus do not wander during the other nine 
months, and do not, as a rule, go into retreat. But 
they utilize the line weather in IPair to hold what 
we should call an oj)en-air mission. 

* As there are no regular religious services at any other tune, 
the peasantry make a speciul oe-cABioii of this. They erect 
under the palm trees a platform, often roofed but o])cn at 
the sides, and ornamented with bnglit clotlie und Howers. 
Uound this they sit in the moonlight on the ground, and 
listen the night through to the sac,red words repeated and 
expounded by relays of bhikkhus. They chat pleasantly now 
and again with their neighbours, and indulge all the while in 
the mUd narcotic of the betel leaf.’ * 

No such missions were arranged by the early 
Buddhists. ConverRatioii wits the usual means of 
propaganda, though this lajised fairly often into 
monologue, and there are a few cases of arrange¬ 
ments made for a ^m^obhikkhu to address villagers. 

The ceremony of Upasampada, (Reception into 
the Onlcr) has remained practically the same. 
But the authority emjiowered to conduct it has 
greatly changed. In the ancient days the basis of 

f overnment xn tlic Order was the locality. The 
hikkhus in any one locality could meet in chapter, 
and decide any point. For ordination a chapter of 
live was required, presided over hy an Elder of ten 
years’ seniority. The last kings of Ceylon gave 
the pou’er to the Malu'atte and Asgiri Viharas at 
Kamly, thus taking the first step towards the 
substitution of a centralized hierarchy for the old 
union of independent republics. A now sect—the 
Amarapura—uisjmtcs the validity of this revolu¬ 
tion.® The same sect objects to another innovation 
in outw'ard form.s—the leaving of the right shoulder 
bare when adjusting the robe for ordinary use (S. 
Hardy, East. Mon. 115). There is a third, very small, 
j^eet—the Ilamanya—which also objects to these 
changes, and goes even further in its strict observ¬ 
ance of the ancient rules than the Amarapura. 

5 . The religious life.—As regards the religious 
spirit of the Order in historical times in Ceylon, 
the amount of evidence is at present very slight. 
S. Hardy’.s exfi acts from mediieval Ceylon books 
X See Vitiaya, i. 25J5ff.; tr. In SHE xvii. 146fit. 

* RhyH Davids, Buf/dAmn-a, p. 68 (slightly changed). See also 
S. llanly, East. Mon. 23V flf. 

»01tlenberg, Buddha^, 1907, p. 390flf.; Dlokeon, JRAS, 1893, 
p. 169 IT. 
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(leal almost exclusively with the embellished ac¬ 
counts they f^ivo of hnlian Huddhists. In the few 
cases oi (’eylon IWidtlhisis there seems to he but 
little diU’erenee. On one particular point, that of 
sawir///,/(‘concentnitfon,’ often rendered ‘medita¬ 
tion'), the presc'iit writer has published a Ceylon 
text (the only text in the Sinhalese Ianj;ua{^c as 
yet edited in transliteration) ; and tiie introduction 
discusses the questnui as to how far the details 
diller tioni the corTeHi)ondinK details in Indian 
I Judd lust books. ^ We have in this manu^xl nearly 
3000 dilhjrent exercises to be f^one thnui^h in order 
to i)rodnce, one after the other, 112 ethical states 
arran^^cd in ten groups. These deal res])ectively 
with joy, bliss, self-possession, impermanence, 
memory, planes of being, love, knowledge, the 
no hie eightfold Path, and its goal, nirvana. 
Some of the conceptions are of great ethical 
beauty ; it is doubtful whether the suggested 
sequence is really of any practical value; most 
of the groups are found already in the Puli Suttas, 
but there are slight variations in detail. A quaint 
addition is the association, in some of these exer¬ 
cises, of the live elements (earth, lire, water, wiml, 
and ajiace) with the ethical states under practice. 
This reminds one of the supposed association be¬ 
tween colour and sound ; and it is not easy to see 
exactly what is meant. 

6 . T^he Doctrine.—Ceylon Buddhism, so far as 
regards the philosophy, the ethics, and the psy¬ 
chology on which the ethics are based, remains 
much the same as the Buddhism of the Indian 
P&li texts. Details are sometimes a little differ¬ 
ent, but not in essential matters. These are 
amplified and systematized; occasionally new 
technical terms are added, or greater stress is 
laid on terms scarcely used in the Huttas. But 
the essentials, so far as our present evidence 
shows, remain the same. Buddhaghosa’s Path 
of Purity, the main authority for the ethics of the 
middle period, has not yet been published. The 
Ahhulhammattha Sahgaha (edited by the present 
writer in JPTS, 1884),'the manual used by all hhiJe- 
khus in the study of philosophy, psychology, and 
ontology from the 12 th <;ent. down to the present 
day, has not yet been translated. When these arc 
available greater precision may be possible. 

It is far otherwise with the legendary material 
relating to persons, and especially to the Buddha. 
A comjiarison of the episodes quoted by S. Hardy 
from the Ceylon books shows a marked difference 
from the same episodes in the Indian books. The 
love of the Sinhalese for the miraculous, for the 
art of the story-teller and the folk-lorist, has cast 
its glamour over them all. The.se mediaeval Ceylon 
authors far outdistance Bnddhagho^a, the Indian 
Buddhist, fond as he was of a story. But it is the 
same tendency, and we need not be surprised to 
find that it has grown stronger with the lapse of 
centuries. It results partly from a want of in¬ 
tellectual exactitude, partly from a craving for 
artistic literary finish. The mediaeval literature 
was largely devoted to such tales, which we know 
only from Pali versions such as the Rasa-vahinl; 
there is quite a number of them buried in MSS in 
the Nevill collection in the British Museum. 

To sum up : there is no independence of thought 
in Ceylon Buddhism ; and, as in most cases where 
a pagan country has adopted a higher faith from 
without, the Latter has not had sufficient power to 
eradicate the previous animism. But Buddhism 
has had a great attraction for the better educated, 
and has led to remarkable literary results. The 
nation as a whole has undoubtedly sufl'ered from 
the (jelibacy of many of the most ame and earnest ; 
but, on the oilier hand, there is very little crime, 
and in certain important particulars, such as caste 
1 ‘ YoBTivacara’B Manual/ PTS, 1896, p. xxvlH ff. 


and the position of women, Ceylon is in advance of 
other parts of our Indian empire, with the single 
cxcei»tion of Burma, where the same causes have 
fiecn at work and the same disadvantages felt. 

Litskaturk.—W. Geiger, Litteratnr und Sprache der Stn- 
(jhalcften, .Strasslmrg, ]»()(); M. Wickremasinghe, Cat. oj 
StnhaleHr MSS in the British Museum, Lontlon, 1900, and 
Ejngraphia Zeylanica, Oxford, 1909; J. G. Smither, Archceo- 
logiealRemains, Anuradhapura, London, 1898; J. E. Tenneut, 
<'eylon^\ Ijondon, 1859, H. Parker, Ceylon, Loudon, 1909; 
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CHAITANYA.—i. Life.—The Vaishnavito re¬ 
former and religious teacher Chaitanya was born 
in the year 1485 at Nadiya in Bengal, about sixty 
miles north of Calcutta, on the west bank of the 
sacred river Bhagirathi. Nadiya, at one time the 
capital of Bengixl, is famous for its schools of 
Sanskrit learning, and an annual festival in honour 
of Chaitanya is celebrated here in the month of 
Maglia (Jan.-Feb.). Of Brahman parentage, he 
received the ordinary religious edu(;at<ion of a 
Brahman youth, and is said to have been esi)ecially 
devoted to the study of tin; Bhagavnd-Gltd and the 
Bhagavata Purana, the two works that enjoin 
faith in Krishna and devotion to him as the 
supreme duty of man. Stories of his birth are told 
which suggest the presence of Christian influence 
—that wise men came and offered homage to the 
child and brought gifts. His subsequent teaching 
also proved that he owed not a little to the example 
and practice of Buddhism. Like Krishna, he is 
said 08 a boy to have given much time and energy 
to sport, and to have shown zeal and aptitude in 
learning, so that he early became proficient in all 
branches of Sanskrit knowledge. 

In due course Chaitanya entered upon the second 
stage of the career of an orthodox Br&hman and 
became a grifuistha (householder). He is said to 
have been twice married, his first wife being the 
daughter of the celebrated teacher Vallahhach^ftrya 
(q.D.). At the early age of twenty-five, however, 
he severed himself from the ordiiiaiy duties and 
engagements of the world, and adopted a mendicant 
life, wandering for a period of six years from shrine 
to shrine in northern and southern India, visiting 
aspecially the sacred places of Benares, Gaya, 
Srirangam, and the great temple of Jagannith at 
Puri, lie finally settled at Katak in Orissa, and 
spent the remainder of his life in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the temple, teaching and practising the 
rules and observances of yoga [q,v.). In one of his 
visions, about the year 1627 A.D., he is said to have 
imagined that he saw Krishna himself sporting on 
the waves, and to have walked into the sea and 
been drowned in an endeavour to reach the god. 
According to other accounts, he was translated to 
Vaikuntha, tlio heaven of Vishnu, without sufier- 
ing the pains of death. 

2 . Teaching.—In his teaching, Chaitanya, like 
other great Hindu reformers, proclaimed the way 
of salvation through hhakti alone—-devotion in act 
and thought to the one supreme personal God, the 
Maker and Preserver of all things, whose attributes 
are })itifulne8s and love, and who is infinite in 
power and wisdom. He was himself believed to be 
an incarnation of Knshna, in whom the Divinity 
manifested Himself in order to save the world by 
revealing and preaching the true faith. The two 
chief di8ci])les of Chaitanya also, Advaita f.ir 
Advait&nanda) and Nityananda, to whom he en¬ 
trusted the general oversight of his adherents, were 
recipients to a less degree of the j)ower and presence 
of the god; and in later l^liet they formed, with 
the founder himself, a^ kind of triad, to whom 
religious worship w'as paid. 
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Partly with the view, it is believed, of winning 
over those who had l)een attracted by the teaching 
of Buddhism, as well as those to whom the groasei 
forms of the popular Hinduism were reiMillent, 
Chaitanya laid stress upon the doctrine olahhusn, 
the duty of avoiding by all means injury to any 
living tiling; and enjoined equal regard and treat¬ 
ment for all men, irresiiective of birth. In thus 
ignoring caste, he followed on the lines of other 
Hindu reformers, who had found in the doctrine of 
the equality of all men their most powerful weapon 
against the established social order, and the most 
attractive and persuasive appeal it was in their 
power to make to the middle and lower classes of 
their fellow-countrymen. A saying of Chaitanya 
is quoted : ‘ The mercy of God regards neither 
tribe nor family.’^ Within the precincts of the 
temple of Jagannath at the present day no distinc¬ 
tion is made between high and low caste, and the 
food prej)ared is received and eaten by all at the 
season of the great festival. Elsewhere and at 
other times, amongst those who profess to be his 
followers, caste has re-asserted its sway, as under 
similar circumstances in India it has always 
sueceede<l in doing ; and the higher castes maintain 
their rigid exclusiveness and separation from the 
lower. 

The principle of hhnJcti which Chaitanya thus 
expounded and enforced was held by him in common 
with many Vaishnavite teachers, w'ho sought to 
promote a purer and more spiritual typo of faith 
amongst the people ; and with him also it possessed 
the same mystical significance as in the language 
»iiid thought of others whose influence was more 
far-reaching than his seems ever to have become. 
Symbolically this doctrine was expressed by bim 
under the figure of hunuiu love, the ardent attach¬ 
ment of a young man for tlie niaideTi on whom his 
aflections are centred. So a man ought to love 
God, and to cling to Him with unalterable persist¬ 
ence and loyalty. And the final end and goal for 
every worshijijier was to lose his separate and in¬ 
dividual existence in a mystical union with the 
Supreme. Chaitanya’s teaching ap[)arently owed 
some of its characteristic features both of cToctrine 
and j)ractice to a Buddhism Avhich, though decadent, 
still exercised a considerable influence in Bengal and 
the neiglduniring districts. Essentially, however, it 
was the ancient Hindu mysticism, with its theistic 
inspiration and its emphasis on personal devotion 
— a form of religious faith and aspiration which 
has always proved itself strongly attractive to the 
more earnest and thoughtful Indian mind. 

The enthusiasm and popular character of the 
reaching of Chaitanya appear for the time to 
ave carried all before them, and the number of 
his followers rapid ly increased. They were recruited 
mainly from the lower classes, for the Brahmans 
stood aloof from one the acceptance of whose 
doctrines implied the surrender of their ancient 
exclusive privdeges. The successors of the founder 
maintained his propaganda, and organized a very 
considerable sect of liis adherents, who were known 
by his name. Gradually, however, as has so 
frequently been the case with movements of Indian 
rciform, their distinctive features of doctrine and 
observance became obscured, the surrounding social 
order proved too strong, and there was a general 
return to the forms of orthodox Vaislmavism. 
Statistics of their present numbers and strength do 
not seem to be available, and there is little or 
nothing to mark them off from other Hindus who 
hold a theistic faith and worship Vishnu in one or 
other of his forms. Nadiya is the headquarters of 
the sect, where the descendants of Nityananda 
reside, who are recognized as leaders, and invested 
with all spiritual authority. 

1 iHhoaranya krpd jatikidau na mene. 


Litkiiatcrk.—0/ India Hejmt, Calcultu, 11H)3, p. .SGI 
H. H. Wilson, IVor*#, R. Rost, London, vol i. ]). 

IfiSiff.; E. W. Hopkins, o/" India, Ijondori, p. 

5(i3f.; Monier-Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism'i, 
Ijondou, 1891, pp i;{8-142, 476; A. Barth, Jiett-gions of Jtitlta~, 
London, 1889, p. 232f.; cf. also G A. Grierson, in JHAS, 
1909, pn. 620 f, 642, and his art. Buakti-Maikia in vol. li. p 
546. Tne chief original source for the life of Chaitanya is the 
Chaitanya Chantra of Rrndavan Das, which is said to have 
been compiled from two narratives of his life os a householdt'r 
and as a pii^rim and ascetic respective^', written by two of his 
immediat.e tullouers (see Wilson, loc. cit.). 

A. S. Gtcden. 

CHAITYA.— I. (Skr. chnitya, an adjectival 
form derived Irom chifa, ‘a funeral pile’), —In 
accordance with its etymology, the word might 
ilcnote originally anything connected with a 
funeral pile, e.g. the tumulus raised over the 
ashes of the dead jierson, or a tree marking the 
spot. Such seems to hove been its earliest u.se in 
Indian literature, whether Briihinanical, Buddhist, 
or Jain; but, as the custom of erecting monu¬ 
ments over the ashes or over the relics of departed 
saints prevailed chiefly among the Buddhists and 
the Jains, the word (or one of the Prakrit equiva¬ 
lents, Pall rhetiyn, etc.) is especially characteristic 
of their literature. In this sense it is practically 
.synonymous with stupa, ‘ tojie,’ in India (though 
stiipa is rather the architectural, and chaitya the 
religious, term), and has various equivalents in 
the countries of Asia to which the custom ex¬ 
tended with the spread of Biuldhisin, e.g. ddgaba 
(Skr. (lhatu-garbha) in Ceylon, vhurten or dungten 
in Tibet, etc. At a later fieriod chaitya was used 
more generally to denote any shrine, reliquary, 
or aacied tree. This is clear not only from the 
references in the literature, hut also from the 
express statement in a Skr, dictionary of syno¬ 
nyms, the Vi&vaprahdki of Maliesvara Kavi (a.d. 
1111 ), quoted by the commentator Mallinfttha 
(14th cent. A.D.) on Kalid&sa’aMaghaduta, verse23. 

In modern archa*ological w’orks the term chaitya 
is sometimes applied generally to any Buddhist 
or Jaiii temple, and soinetiuies particularly to a 
special form of Buddhist architecture, the ‘ chaitya 
hall,’ of which many examples are found in India. 
'I'his is normally a rock-hewn cave, which was 
originally ceiled and lined with wood, the earlier 
caves even imitatinjj, in their sides, the inward 
slant of wooden pillars designed to meet the 
thrust of the wooden roof (a good example is 
the llhaja Cave, in the Bombay Presidency). In 
the Karli Cave, 4 miles north of the Bhaja Cave, 
the * chaitya hall ’ reaches its acme. Here we find 
a cave 126 ft. deep and 46 ft. 7 in. wide, with a 
central aisle 25 ft. 7 in. wide, and two side aisles 
each 10 ft. wide, including the pillars. This 
fiillared nave forms the approach to the chaitya 
proper, which occupies a position under the semi- 
dome of the apse of the cave closely corresponding 
to that of the altar in a Christian cnurch ; and the 
resemblance of the entire structure to the basilica 
has often been noted. In this last sense, therefore, 
the chaitya is distinguished, on the one hand, from 
the stupa, or dome-shaped structure developed 
from the tumulus or relic-mound, wdth which it 
was originally identified, and, on the other, from 
the vihdrn, or monastic dwelling-place, which was 
often also a rock-hewn cave. 

Litkraturk.— Wilson, Ariana Antique, London, 1841; 
Burnout Introd. d Vhiat. dv buddhisme indien, Paris, 1844; 
Bohtlins;k and Roth, Sanskrit-Worterbuch, St. Petersburg;, 
1855-76, s.v. ‘Ohaitya’; Hodgson, Essays on the Languages, 
Literature, etc., of Nepal and Tibet, London, 1874 ; Fergusson, 
Hist, of Indian and Eastern A rchitecture, oh. v., London, 1876; 
Waddell, The Buddhism of Tibet, London, 1896; Macdonell, 
Jour, of Boy, Snc. of Arts, Ivii. [1908-09J 316 fl. 

2 . (Skr. chaitya from chiti, ‘mind,’ ‘soul’).— 
A philosophical term denoting the individual soul 
as distinguished from the world-soul (cf. Bhaga- 
vata-Purdna, III. xxvi. 61, etc.). 

E. J. RapsON. 
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CHAKRAVARTIN.—This Skr. word means 
‘universal momirch.’ Tt is of considerable im¬ 
portance in Buddhism (cf. art. Blest, Abode of 
THE [Buddhist]) and Jainism, as well as, thou{j;h 
in a less dejiret;, in the lej^nuidary history of the 
Brahmans. J’lie term has been variously ex}>lained ; 
Senart^ has used it in support of his famous solar 
theory of lMi(l<ll»a. It may be ])remised that the 
two jiarts of the word chakra-vartin are very 
coiiiinoii words in Sanskrit. Cluikra (ki/icXos) ori- 
pinalJy nioans a vheel or a circle, then a disk, 
a discus (especially that of Visnu); and it has also 
a number of secondary meanin^''s, such as ‘multi¬ 
tude,’ ‘ troop,’ ‘ army,’ etc. Vartin^ usually found 
at the end of compounds, means ‘abiding in.’ But 
what the etymological meaning of the comjxnind 
originally was is anything but clear ; and dilleient 
scholars }iavc advanced variou.s ojiinions legarding 
it. It will therefore be exjiedient to reserve the 
discussion of f.his point till the end of the article, 
when we have beijome acijuainled with the actual 
use of the word in the various phase.s of its history. 

The idea of a universal monarch, of a jiaramount 
floaiXfcs ^u<n\4u}v, is very ancient in India. Famous 
Kings of old are said, alter their anointing, to have 
conquered the earth and then to have oflered the 
aivnniulha, or horse-sacrilice (Aitarci/a Br&hrnana, 
viii. 21-23). A king who is acknowledged by the 
other kings as lord jiaramoiint is, in ancient litera¬ 
ture, called a mmraj. The w’ord ‘ Ohakravartin ’ 
first otjcurs in the Maitruyana Upavimd, a late, 
if not anocryfilial, work. In i, 4 great warriors 
(lit. ‘ arimers,’ maJuidhavurdharas) are mentioned, 
‘some of whom were Chakravartins’; and fifteen 
of them are named—Sudyiimna and otliers, most 
of W'hom are known from the Ffucs and the 
Puranas. Aftijr them the Upanisad mentions 
‘the kings, Marutta, Bharata,’etc.; and, though 
they are not called (lhakiavartins, those named 
are known as such in epic legends. The Ujiani- 
sad continues: ‘There arc others higher still— 
Gandharvas, Asuras,’ etc. Tt is evident from this 
sequence that the Chakra vartin is here regarded as 
a human being, and in rank inferior to deiui-gods. 

Next w'e meet with the word in epic lit-erature, 
not yet, however, in tlic lidimtyana.'* Nor is the 
title ‘ Cihakravartin ’ given to any hero of the 
Mahdhhdratn jirofier; it is in enisodes of the 
great efiic, wliich liave the same clianicter as the 
ruraiULS, that we meet with Chakravartins, e.y. 
Bharata, the son of Dusyaiita and Sakuntala, 
after w'hom Bluiratavarsa is believed to be named ; 
Mandliatr, and Marutta. Once (xii. 27. 10) clmkra- 
vartin means only a ‘ iniglity king,’ just as in the 
Maitrayana Ujmnimd ; but in the remaining pa.s3- 
ages it has the technical meaning ‘universal mon¬ 
arch.’ In i. 73. 30 (cf. 74. 124)^ it is said of the 
Cliakravartin Bharata that his wdiccl met with no 
obstacle when he wiuit to war wdth Ids enemies. 
Tills is apparently the firojier interpretation of 
the term chakra-vartin, for it is also rofieated by 
Kalidfma (Saknnfald, vii. 122). 

In the Puranas we meet w itli .some more Chakra- 
vartins, but not w'ith a fixed list of them. The 
most, prominent is Prthu Vaiiiya, who first sctlled 
the earth, called after him Prlhim ; of him it is 
said in the Visnu Purdna (i. 13. 46) that Brahma 
saw in his hand the discus {chakra), the sign of 
Visim, as it is visible in the hand of every Chakra- 
vurtm, ‘ one w’hose power is invincible even by the 
god.s.’ But in the Bhdgavafa Purdna (iv. 15, 16) 

’ E’s.'.ai 8ur la Uffende du litiddha^. Pans, 1882. 

2 At least there is no reference to the llfiwapaxM In the 
Peterbhurp Dictionary «.». * Chakra vartin,' and ‘ Chakravartin ’ 
certainly does not occur in the 2nd and 3rd books, since the 
word is not found ainonf^ the compounds contained in them 
(see Kirfel, Hcitrinte zur (/I'sch. der Nmiinalkumvontion, Bonn, 
1908, p. ‘.’(i) 

» Similarly Markand^ya laird^a, exxx. 6. 


Visnu firesents Prthu with the discus sudar&ana 
at his coronation, while other gods also give him 
jirecious things. The latter are partly identical 
with some of the fourteen niah/iratnas, which, 
according to the Bhdgavata Purdna (ix. 23,, 31), 
w'cre in the possession of the (Chakravartin Sasa- 
hindu. In commenting on thi.s passage, Sndhara 
quof>e.s a verse from the Mdrkanaeya Purdna (not 
verilied in the juinted text), in which the fourteen 
mahdratnas are thus erminerated : ‘ elephant, 

horse, car, Avife, arrowy treasure, Avreath, garment, 
tree, javelin, noose, jcAvel, parasol, and vwVnia.* 

Classical writers use chakravartin in its ]>rimary 
meaning of ‘universal monarch,’as av ell as in its 
secondary meaning, Avhich denotes the most pro¬ 
minent member of a edass, similarly to, hut not so 
commonly as, indra, raja, .Hromani, etc. 

Tims Ave see that in Braliiuanical literature the 
Avord chakravartin originally denoted a famous 
chief or king of great power, then a universal 
monarch, Avhile in late Puranas some fabulous 
attributes arc added to this meaning. 

In the old ]i()])ular literature which Avas collected 
in the Bfhntkathd, and is knoAAui to us from San¬ 
skrit W'orks based on this lost coin[)ilation, the 
dignity of a Chakravartin is also attributed to 
the Vidyadharas, or fairies.^ The hero of the 
work just named. King Naravahanadatta, became 
Chakravartin of the Vidyadharas, and came into 
po.s.seaHion of the seven ratnas: elephant, sAvord, 
moonlight, wile, the destroying charm, the lake, 
and the sandaI-woo<l tree.“ In another version* 
the list is: flag, jiarasoJ, moon {sudhdbiinba), sA\ord, 
elephant, horse, and rod. Tin* two lists vary con¬ 
siderably, hut they agree in this, that t\\Q chakra 
is not among the ratnas of the Chakravartin. 

With the Buddhists and the Jaiiias tlie Cliakra- 
vartin rcuuesents the liiglicst ternjioral T»uAv<;r, iust 
as the Buddha or Jina represents the highest 
spiritual power. If Gautama had not hecomt; a 
Buddha, he Avoiild have become a (Chakrai artin, 
and a Buddlia as aa-cII as a Chakravartin lia.s 
the thirly-tAvo niaiks (lakyarta) of a gn'at man 
{nmhdpurusa) and the eighty minor nniiks. Simi¬ 
larly, the same fourteen great dreams Ailiich the 
mother of an Arliat (Tirtlmkara) sees announce 
also the conception of a Chakravartin.* It will 
thendoie readily be understood that a Chakra¬ 
vartin is, in the popular imagination of the 
Bud<lliists and the Jainas, lifted high above the 
level of common men, and verges on the Divine. 
His most pnnninent attribute is the chakra, Avheel, 
or discus, Avhich precedes him through the air on 
his conquest of the world. With the Jainas, 
therefore, chakradJiara and chakrin, ‘ possessor of 
the chakra,' have become synonyms of chakra¬ 
vartin.'^ The ideas of the Buddhists concerning 
the miraculous cJtnkra, and the part it plays in the 
8 acce.ss of the Chakravartin, are Avell illustrated in 
a passage occurring in several Pali sutras (see SBE 
xi. 251 if.), and in the Lalitavistara. We subjoin 
the tr. from tiie Uitier {Bibliotheca Indira, p. 33 f.): 

* Tliat anwiiited Kijiatriya king, who ia inaugurated faRting on 
the fifteenth day of the moon, seated in the highest apartment 
of his palace, surrounded by female apartments—for him doth 
the mighty and auspicious wheel appear in the east: a wheel 
ioniprisuig a thousiiiid radii, complete with tyre and nave, 
jrnamented with gold works, of the height of seven palm trees, 
visible from the recesses of the zenana, and worthy of a Ohakra- 

1 The notions prevailing in this popular literature of romantic 
epics and fairy tales are adopted also in legendary works of the 
Jainas, the oldest of which, the Padma-chanta, by Vimalasuri, 
claims to have been composed about the beginning of our era. 
Hence the Jainas, too, have Chakravartins of the Vidyadharas, 
besides human Ohalt ravartins, narachakravartmas. 

2 Kath(l«arit8nga’''a, eix. 19 ff. 

8 nfhatkathdmaflfari, p. 695, v. 11. 

* S«‘e Kalpamtra, § 76 \SIiE, vol. xxli. p. 246]; in 8 80 the one 
is railed a chav rant a-cJMkkavaUi, the other a dhammauara- 
{chduranta)-ehalt ka mfii. 

0 Chakkahara in the passage of the Kalpatutra quoted 
preceding note. 
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rarti rajft. . . . Now, when the miffhty wheel doth appear, an 
anointed K^triyaking, kneelinc on right knee, and lowering 
one of hie shoulders, should hold forth his right hand ana, 

B raying for the Chakraratna, thus repeat; “Oonduct, O Ijord, 
lis preoioijs wheel through virtue, and not through vice !" 
When the majestic wheel, on being thus addressed by an 
anointed K^triya king, proceeds in its aerial course towards 
the east lor the promotion of prosperity, the Chakravarti rSLja 
follows It with all his army, and, wherever it halts, there he 
likewise halts with all his forces. Thereupon all the provincial 
rajas of the east receive him with offerings of silver-dust in 
golden vessels, or of gold-dust in vessels of silver, sayinif, 
“Hail, O Deval thou art welcome; all those are thine—this 
rich, extensive, prosperous, nourishing, beautiful, and populous 
kingdom: thou hast, conquering, earned it; may it ever con¬ 
tinue thine!” The anointed K^triya king and lord should 
then thus address the provincial chiefs: “ Virtuously rule ye 
these provinces, destroy not life, nor resume what has been 
given. Act not fraudulently through temptation; nor utter 
what is false. It is sinful to conquer him who sues for mercy, 
therefore do it not; nor do ye approve of the vicious 1 ’* Thus, 
when an anointed K^atriya king has conquered the east, bathing 
in the eastern sea, he crosses the same. When the wheel, 
having crossed the eastern sea, proceeds southward through 
the atmosphere, he follows it with his army, and, like unto the 
east, conquers the south ; and, as the south, so does he conquer 
the w'est and the north ; then, bathing in the northern sea, 
returns through the atmosphere to his metropolis, and sits an 
invincible monarch in the inner recessas of his palace. Thus 
does u Ciiakravaiti raji acquire the chakraratna, or the jewel 
of a wheel.’ 

Ill the same way the Cliakravartin attains to 
the .si.x remaining rnhias^ for their nnmlier is 
seven, viz. tlie elepliant, the horse, the jewel 
(which changes night into day), the wife, the 
steward, and the general. 

'I'he (Mi.’ikravartin of the Jainas resembles, in 
all essential features, the Chakravartin of the 
Buddhists. At the moment when the predestined 
person is to acquire the dignity of a (diakra- 
vartin, the miraculous vhakra appears and com¬ 
pletes his victory. There were I'2 Clmkravartins 
in the yirescnt age of the woi^ld—liharnta, Sagara, 
Maghavan, Sanatkumara, Sfiiiti, Kuntliii, Ara 
(tlie last three afterwards hecame 'rirthakaras), 
Suhlmma, Padiua, Harisena, Jaya, and Brahma- 
dattu.. I'liese 12 Chakravartms, together wdth 
the 24 I’irl.hakaras, 0 Vasudevas, 9 Bal^^devas, 
and 0 Prativasiidevas, make up the 63 Salaka- 

{ mrusas, or great persons of Jain hagiology, whose 
ives and deeds liave been described l»y Hema- 
chandra in the Trviastiktlakdpuriuacharita. In 
bk. i. ch. 4 of that work the first Chakravartin’s 
conquest of our part of the earth, called after him 
hhdratnvnrsn, is deseribed at great length. Pre¬ 
ceded by the chakrn, Bharata subjects all kings, 
and even the Vidyadharas acknowledge his su- 
premney. He is accompanied bv some ratnas^ 
and acquires some more during his progress, so 
that their whole number amounts to fourteen, viz. 
chakrni parasol, sword, rod, cowrie, piece of 
leather, jewel, tlie nine treasures, general, steward, 
jniTohltn (‘household priest’), architect, elephant, 
ami horse. In atldition to these 14 ratnas he gains 
a fifteenth, the stnratna^ his wife. 

The greater number of these ratnas are the 
usual perquisites of kings, in the highest degree 
of perfection; four, however, seem to have been 
adopted from mythology,^ viz. the cowrie {kdkini) 
and the jewel, whose functions resemble those of 
the moon and the sun, the jiiece of leather or hide,’-* 
which stretclies over livcrs and straits in order to 
give H passage to the army, and, of course, the 
chakra. 

The possession of the miraculous chakra gives 
a kind of mythological stamp to the legendary 
Chakravartin of the Buddhists and Jainas, and 
makes him ajipoar in the light of a solar hero. 
Yet it may he doubted whether this was already 
the case in early Buddhism. There is the phrase 
^ Senart (op. cit. p. 14 ff ) assi^rnH a mythological origin to all 
the Heveii ratnas ; his reasoning, however, does not seem con¬ 
vincing, pspt^oially if we lake ml,o consideration the list* of 
ratnan mentioned above, from which the chakra is absent. 

> In popular tales King Vikrainilditya has a miraculous hide, 
on whicli he and his arniv Uy through the air. 
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dhamnmchnkkam pavattitnm, used to denote the 
inauguration of the ‘ reign of religion,’ which is 
further described as ‘ that wheel hich not by 
any Bamana or Brahman, not by any god, not by 
any Brahmii or Mara, not by any one in the 
universe, can ever he turned back.’* The idea on 
which this expression is based is very much like 
that noticed alxive as occurring in the MahdhhOratu^ 
etc., according to which the wheel of the Chakra¬ 
vartin meets with no hindrance. If, therefore, in 
later Buddhist works the Chakravartin is repre¬ 
sented as a semi-rnytliological person, who might 
be mistaken for a sun-god in disguise, there must 
have been some cause at work to bring alamt this 
new development. And this cause is easy to 
guess. The first part of the compound word 
ctMkra-vartin being popularly referred to the 
discus of Vi^nu, the symbol of the sun, the 
Chakravartin assumed, in jioimlar imagination, 
some traits which properly belong to the Divine 
wielder of the chakra. Such an apotheosis of the 
king is quite natural to primitive peoples, who 
look on their kings as desirendants, or rejiresenta- 
tives, of the sun, whetlier they he I’haraohs, or 
Incas, or members of the Sriryavamsa. And the 
august character of tlie Chalcravartin was still 
more exalted, siniie he and a Buddha or a 
Tirthakara were placed on parallel lines by the 
Buddhists and .Jainas. Therefore the Chakra¬ 
vartin may he said to share in the majesty of the 
sun-god, but it would be the reverse of the truth to 
say that he Is hut a humanized solar deity. 

It remains for us to discuss tlie etymology of 
the word chakravartin. According to Wilsoii,® it 
means grammatically, ‘ he who abides in {vartate)^ 
or rules over, an (‘xtensive territory called a 
chakra.’ Korn ® takes vnrtni to mean vartayati 
(‘who rules’). But in all other compounds vartin 
lias the force of vartuit, not of vartayati, so that 
Wilson’s etymology seems jireferahle. But the 
meaning Wilson gives to vhakra is not found in 
ancient Sanskrit literature, though it is moiitioned 
by native loxicograjihers. If we lake chakra in 
its original sense or ‘circle,’ we can explain the 
iiieaTiing of the comjiound by reference to the 
political term mandaln.* In the AitUdMra, or 
science of politics, a valiant king (the vijiglsu) is 
considered in his relation to his neighbours; usually 
twelve kings form a mandala, a jiolitical sphere or 
cii de (of neighbours). 'I'lie vijigisu is that king 
who strives to gain the supremacy in the mavdnta, 
and he is praised if ^visuddhe mandale c.haran,' 
i.e, ‘if he walks in a pure circle.’® This seems to 
be the notion which gave rise to the idea and 
expres.sion of Chakravartin. He is the vtjiglsu on 
the grandest scale: his mandala is the vvhole 
earth. The word mandala-vartm is u.sed in the 
Bhdgnvata Purdna (vi. 3, 6 ) to denote a king 
subordinate to a paramount lord such as a Chakra¬ 
vartin. Another etymology has been proposed by 
Senart: * chakravartin is one who owns a vhakra- 
vdla ; for he derives chakrnvCda from chnkravarta. 
But the latter word is not found in Sanskrit or in 
the Prakrits ; and, even if it did exist, linguistic 
reasons make it impossible to derive chakravdla 
from it. 

Litkraturk.— This is sufficiently indicated in the article. 

H. Jacobi. 

CHALD.£ANS.— See Babylonians and As¬ 
syrians, Divination, Macic. 

CHALD^EAN CHRISTIANS. — See Nes- 

TOIllANS. 

1 NBA'XI 

8 riftin Puritoa, od. Hall, i. IKZ note 1. 

8 her liuddhmnus, Leipzig, 1S82-S4, i, 27 note •**. 

* Manu, vii. l&iiS.; Kamandaki, viii. 20fl. 

8 Kamandaki, viii. 2. 

« Op. eii. p. 6. 
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CHALMERS.—TIk* I’resh 3 '’(t*nan (^lurches fire 
notable for the average of intellectual attain¬ 
ment reached by their ministers. 'I'hey encourage 
the ordinary man to ,stj) up and make the mosl of 
the gifts that are in him. lint they do not oiler 
the same opporlunities to men of exceptional 
talent. Althougli not a few have left Scotland 
from time to tune to take high place and exercise 
wide inllucnee in other Churches, the number of 
ontstanding jiersonalities in the Church at home 
has been few. One of them, however, is Dr. 
Chalnicrs, 

1 . Life and Work.—Thomas Chalmers was Ixirn 
at Anstruther, in Fife, on Friday, I7Ui March 1780, 
the sixth of fourteen children of John (/halmers, a 
general merchant there. From the tender mercies 
of a nurse, who.se cruelty and deccitfulue.ss haunted 
his memory through life, he wa.s sent to the Parish 
School, where he was well fl(igge.<i hut learned 
little. In November 1791, though not yet twelve 
years of age, he matriculated as an Arts student 
in the United College of St. Andrew.s. 

(1) St. Andrews and Kilrnamj .—The first two 
sessions w'ere wasted. But in the third session, 
under the influence of Dr. James Brown, the 
a.ssislant profcs.sor of mathematics, Chalmers came 
to life infellectually. At once the lad set himself 
to recover lost time. He could not write, he could 
not spell, he knew no grammar, he was ignorant 
of the existence of English comiiosition. But in 
two years he mastered these elementary things 
and made much progress in the study oi mathe¬ 
matics. 

His Arts course was now over, and in 1795 he 
was enrolled as a student in Divinity. After the 
close of ids Divinity course, throughout the whole 
of which his chief interest was mathematics, and 
after an unfortunate experience as private tutor, 
he was appointed assistant to the professor of 
mathematics in the University. In this position 
he was too suaceeaful. The Chair was held by^ an 
invalid, who disapproved of his assistant’s vivid 
illustrations, and jiorhaps resented his popularity. 
He decided not to re-appoint him, and unfortun¬ 
ately suggested that he w as inefficient. Chalmers 
returned to St. Andrew’s the following session, 
opened rival classes, and, after much flutter, 
compelled recognition both of his ability and of his 
sincerity. At the end of two sessions his classes 
were discontinued. But he had proved himself a 
force to be reckoned with. 

During these two sessions, Chalmers was also 
acting as minister of the pari.sh of Kilmaiiy. He 
had been presented to tins iiarish, distant a few' 
miles from St. Andrews, by the iirofessors of the 
University, and hail been ordained on the 12 th of 
May 1803. He aftorw'ards disajiproved of ‘ plural¬ 
ities,’ and fought a strenuous liattle against them. 
But meantime he had no difficulty in combining 
tlie professorship with the pastorate. One of his 
parishioners, w'ho often called at the Manse, said 
one day, ‘ I find you aye busy, sir, wdth one thing 
or another, hut, come when I may, I never find you 
at your studies for the Sabbath.^ His ansAver wua, 
‘Oh, an hour or two on the Saturday evening is 
quite enough for that.’ But the day was not far 
oil' when he entered in hi.s journal, ‘ I mean to give 
my main strength this year to the composition of 
sermons.’ And then the .same visitor said, ‘ I never 
come in now, sir, but 1 find you aye at your Bible.’ 

There Ava.s .some physical weakness in tlieChalmers 
family. Several of his brothers and sisters died in 
early life. In the year 1809, Chalmers himself had 
a severe illness and believed that he would not | 
recover. The contrast between the insignificance 
of time and the magnitude of eternity was strongly 
imjiressed u])on his mind. He read Pascal’s 
Thoughts. Pascal also liad once been devoted to 


the stmly of niathematics, and after illness had 
entered upon an exj)erience which made spiritual 
things of more importance to him than things 
intellectual. A similar change came over Chalmers. 
It was again a new' birth, as unmistakable as the 
birth of the intellect had l>een. It did not involve 
the despising or disuse of any of his intellectual 
faculties, any more than the intellectual birth had 
carried with it the loss of his physical faculties. 
But from this time till the end of his life the 
physical and the intellectual were made to serve 
the ends of the spiritual. 

Chalmers did not find God at this crisis. During 
the years of his stiniy of Divinity in St. Andrews 
he was ‘ po.sst5s.sed,’ as he says in one of his letters, 
‘ with a sense of His greatness and His pow'er, and 
His pervading agency’ {Memoirs^ i. 17). What he 
now found was that he belonged to God, and that 
it was his duty to yield Him unremitting obedience 
{ib. i. 153). He accordingly entered upon a period 
in w'liich he stood sentinel over himself, and re¬ 
corded every lapse from his standard of righteous¬ 
ness, mcrcilc8.sly, in a private journal. This 
continued for a year. But he ‘ got little satisfac¬ 
tion, and felt no repose’ {ib. i. 18G). Beading 
Wilberforce’s View of Christianity, lie came to see 
that ‘ the Saviour had already and completely done 
for him what, with so much strenuousness, but 
with BO little success, he had been striving to do for 
himself’ {ib. i. 188). He ‘committed all to the 
sufficiency of Christ his Saviour,’ lie found 
‘ peace and joy in believing ’ {ib. i. 257 ; italics his 
own). 

A veliement preacher always, Chalmers now 
preached wdth power. ‘The first eflect, indeed, of 
the great spiritual change,’ says his biographer, 
‘was to chasten rather than to stimulate the 
vehemence of his delivery in the pulpit.’ But 
there was a new note of earnestness. ‘ Entreaties 
that every sinner he spoke to should come to Christ 
just as lie W'as, and “bury all his fears in the 
su/liciency o/ the great atonement,” were reiterated 
on eacli sucueeuing Sabbath, presented in all 
possible forms, and delivered in aJi difl'cieiit kinds 
of tones and of attitudes. He would desert for a 
minute or two his manuscript, that with greater 
directness and familiarity of phrase, greater [lointed- 
nes.H and personality of application, he might urge 
upon their acceptance the gospel invitation ’ {ib. i. 
420). And the pulpit af>peal was supported by his 
W'ork in the parish. The regular visitation, which 
had formerly oc-cupied three weeks, now extended 
over the whole year; district services were held ; 
a class Avas ojuMied for the religious instruction of 
the young. Nor aa'us his zeal confined to the parish. 
After a speech in the General Assembly of 1814— 
a speech, by the way, against ‘ pluralitic.s’—the 
minister of the parish of Linton wrote a])provingly 
of ‘the wonderful display of talents’ made by the 
minister of Kilmany, but disapprovingly of his 
interest in Mia.sionary and Bible Societies: ‘F'or 
my own j»art,’ he said, ‘ I have never yet seen any 
proper call to us for engaging in the measures of 
these Societies, and such is the feeling of this part 
of the country Avith a very feAv exceptions’ (to. i. 
403). 

(2) Glasgow. —In 1814 the pulpit of the Tron 
Church in Glasgow fell vacant, and Chalmers was 
named as a candidate. The Magistrates, to whom 
the apjxdntmcnt belonged, were tlivided. After a 
keen struggle (lhalmers w'as elected. The objection 
of the opposing party was that Chalmers seemed 
to them to he ‘ rnad.’ It Avas not merely the vigour 
of his preaching that gave them this impression, 
it W'as also the substance of it. It AA'as the energy 
and earnestness with which he advocated the 
doctrine of ‘ peace in believing.’ But his jireachiiig 
had irresistible attraction for the people. The 
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Glasgow ministry l»egaii in a blaze of popularity. 
Nor had time or familiarity any influence in stay¬ 
ing the rush of liearers to the 'rron Church or 
lessening the strain of their attention. There were 
at this time eight ministers of the Church of 
Scotland in Glasgow, and it was the custom for 
them to preach, in turn, a special sermon in the 
Tron Church every Thursday forenoon. When 
Chalmers’ turn came—‘to see a place of worship,’ 
says Dr. Wardlaw, ‘crammed above and below, on 
a Thursday forenoon^ during the busiest hours of 
the day, with hfteen or sixteen hundred heaiers, 
and these of all descriptions of persons, in all 
descrint-ions of professional oecuj)ation8, the busiest 
as well as those who had most leisure on their 
hands, those who had least to spare taking care so 
to arrange their business engagements previously 
as to make time, for the purpose, all pouring in 
through the wide entrance at the side of the Tron 
steeple, half an hour before the time of service, to 
secure a seat-, or content if too late for this to 
occupy, as many did, standing room—this was, 
indeed, a novel and strange sight’ (Memoirs^ ii. 
149). 

It was at these Thursday forenoon services that 
tlie Astronomical Discourses were delivered, the 
most successful, when published, of Chalmers’ 
writings. That Chalmers was sensible of the 
flattery contained in crowds hurrying to hear these 
sermons, and in still greater multitudes rushing to 
read them, is evident from his journal. He was 
saved from vanity by the sincere searching of heart 
of which that journal is equally the evidence, and 
also by the abundance and irksomeness of his 
parochial and jmblic duties. 

Chalmers carried out a rapid but regular and 
thorough visitation of his ])ariHh, divesting himself 
of the administration of its numerous chanties that 
his ministrations might be received at their own 
value. lie divided the ])arish into forty districts, 
and placed a Sunday school in each district. He 
built day schools also, found teachers for them, 
and took upon himself the charge of providing the 
teachers’ salaries. He entertained an astonishing 
project of supporting the poor by means of volunt ary 
contributions. And, when it proved impossible to 
carry out this scheme in the Tron parish owing to 
legal obstacles, a new parish was erected by the 
Town Council and a new church was built, to which 
Chalmers was presented. The new parish was 
named St. Johirs. 

But the toil and trouble were nearly overwhelm¬ 
ing. In 18‘J3 the ofter was made to him of the 
professorship of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of St. Andrews. He accepteu it. And for a few, 
not wholly peaceful, years he returned to that city. 
Then came the resignation of the professor of 
Divinity in the University of Edinburgh. On the 
31st of October 1827, Chalmers was unanimously 
elected by the To>vii Council and Magistrates, and 
the third and last period of his life began. He was 
ill the forty-seventh year of his age. 

(3) Edinburgh .—Chalmers did not know that 
the call to Edinburgh was a call to lead the Church 
of Scotland through one of the most momentous 
and harassing periods of its history. He had no 
desire for leadership, nor liad he all the qiialiiica- 
tions for it. Not so reaily as impulsive, he w'as 
never quite at home in Church court.s; and when 
the pressure of events compelled liim at last to 
take part in tlie strife of parliamentary politics, 
he had no heart and little patience for it. In the 
General Assemhly, Dr. Cook was always a match 
for him in tactics, alth^ugli se far behind in the 
grasp of great principles and the gift of popular 
appeal. And in Parliament, Lord Aberdeen, after 
some correspondence, felt himself strong enough 
to speak of Chalmers as ‘a reverend genllcman, a 


great leader in the Assemhly, Avho, having brought 
the Church into a state of jeopardy and peril, had 
loft it to find its way out of tlie difficulty as well 
as it could.’ This was really, what in his private 
iournal Chalmers calls it, ‘a foul attack’; but if 
no had been more of a politician, Chalmers would 
have known that it was merely an incident in the 
game. 

By the Revolution Settlement of 1699 lay patron¬ 
age in the Church of Scotland was abolished. But 
it was restored by BoUngbroke in 1711. The 
restoration was unpopular. For some time patrons 
did not exercise their right, or acquiesced in their 
proposals being set aside. Then came what evan¬ 
gelicals call ‘ the long reign of Moderatism.’ More 
and more the lay patron made his presentation, 
less and less the parishioners protested against it. 
But the harmony was not aUvays admirable. In 
the year 1813 the Ilev. William Kcnie, Professor 
of Civil History in the University of St. Andrew's, 
was presented to the living of Ivilconquhar. The 
Presbytery met to moderate in a call, but no 
signatures wlintever were attached to it. It was 
afterwards exjilained that tlie parishioners con¬ 
curred in the settlement, and they a])ologi7.cd for 
not having attended to sign the call, ’riie harmony 
was not always admirable, nor did it continue always 
to be harmony. Under the influence of that new 
spirit which was known by the name of Evangeli¬ 
calism, and the popularity of which was largely due 
to the preaching of men like Andrew Thomson in 
Edinburgh and Thomas Chalmers in Glasgow, the 
Church began to recognize again her responsibilities 
and tt> reassert her rights in the choice of her 
ministers, or at least in the rejection of unfit 
Iiresentees. In 1834 the General Assembly passed 
the Veto Act, enjoining Presbyteries to reject a 
presentee who had been disaj)})roved of by a 
majority of the male heads of lamilics, memoers 
of the vacant congregation and in full communion 
with the Church. But when the rejected presentee 
at Auchterarder appealed to the Court of Session, 
the Veto Act was practically declared to be ultra 
vires. And this judgment was upheld, on appeal, 
by the House of Lords. 

It was now a dispute between the civil and the 
ecclesiastical courts. Elsewhere the civil courts 
might have triumphed easily. But in Scotland tlie 
Church W’as refunding more and more to that 
spirit to w'hich Erastianism is anathema; and her 
past, both in law and precedent, brought her 
iieculiar strength. For one thing, she had always 
held that evidence of a call to the ministry must 
precede ordination ; and this evidence had been 
found in the free choice or approval of a congrega¬ 
tion. It had accordingly been a law of the Church 
that ordination hIiouIu not take place unless 
accompanied by induction. That is to say, a man 
could be ordained to the ministry (missionaries 
being of necessity excepted) only when lie had 
received a call from some particular congregation, 
to the oversight of which he was thereupon 

liiiiuuU:iL. 

But (his was part of a larger principle, the 

f irinciple of Spiritual Indcperubmce. Spiritual 
ndcpendence had been claimed by the Church of 
Scotland from the Reformation, and it had been 
legally affirmed by an Act of the Scottisli Parlia¬ 
ment in 1567. It had then become, as Chalmers 
says, ‘ the great question between tlie .Jameses and 
the Charleses on the one hand, and the Scottish 
people on the other, who called it the Headship 
of Christ—the term given to the princinle when 
looked to in a religious light. But when looked to 
constitutionally, it is termed the final jurisdiction 
of the ecclesiastical courts, or Church courts, in 
things sacred, as distinct f rom things civil * (Memoirs, 
iv. 592). But this principle of Spiritual Independ- 
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ence was now recof^iiized only by a few individual 
members of the civil courts in Scotland, and it was 
scarcely even intellii^il>le to an English court. Hud 
it been simply a question between the patrons and 
the people, the will oi the people would have 
prevailed, and probably without much trouble. 
But, when t lie majority in the Assembly had at last 
to appeal irom the civil courts to Parliament, it 
became evident that a serious crisis was at hand. 
The Government, whether Whig or Tory, for it 
was never a question of party politics, failed to 
realize the gravity of the situation, and refused 
relief. On Thursday the 18th of May 1843, lour 
Imndred and seventy ministers of the Church of 
Scotland, with the people who adhered to them, 
including all the missionaries abroad, left the 
Church, surrendering all the buildings and em¬ 
oluments, and formed the Free Chinch of Scot¬ 
land. 

Chalmers’ life was nearly done. After the Dis¬ 
ruption he resigned his Chair in the University 
of Edinburgh, and was appointed Prirudpal and 
Primarius Prolessor of Divinity in the New College. 
On the evening of the 30th of May 1S47 he asked 
a friend to conduct family woiship, saying, ‘I 
expect to give worshij) to-morrow morning.’ In 
the morning he was found to bti dead. 

2 . Religious and ethical influence.—The author 
is for siihscquent generations ; <,lie orator is for his 
own. Chalmers w^as an orator. He wrote w'hat 
he preached, and his writings were published in 
many volumes, but they have not continued to l»e 
read—not even the Astronomical Serumns, though 
they ran a race with Scott’s Talcft of my Landlord^ 
published in the same year, nor the Bridgewater 
Trenh.se j though tw'o editions of 1500 copies each 
were disposed of as soon as published. Chalmers 
was an orator, anti (juptureu his audience by his 
manner a.s well as by his meaning. 

A literary critic who liHtencd to him says, ‘Of all human com- 
TOsitioiis there is none surelv which loses so much as a sermon 
does when it is made to address itself to the eye of a solitary 
student lu his closet and not to the thrilling' ears of a mighty 
mingled congreg.ation, through the very voice which nature has 
enriched with noU's more expressive than words can ever be of 
the meanings and feelings of its author. Neitlier, perhaps, did 
the world ever possess anv orator wiiose iniiiutost peculiarities 
of gesture and voice have more power in increasing the effect 
of what he says—whose delivery, in other words, is the first, 
and the second, and the tliircl excellence of his oratory—more 
truly than is iiiat of Dr. Uhalraers ' {Peter’s Letters to his Kins- 
folk^, 1819, iii 2«7). 

But Chalmers was an orator because he wiaa a 
preacher. He himself was heartily persuaded of 
the truth of that which he delivered iso well. He 
preached a conviction which had been in his own 
experience atoniie a deliverance and a great uplift, 
ana he believed that liy responding to it other men 
would pass througli the same experience. It was, 
in his own words, the conviction of ‘ the futility of 
resting a man’s liope of salvation ufion mere obedi¬ 
ence: that there is no confidence but in Christ; that 
the best security, in fact, for the performance of 
our duties is that faith wliicli worketh by love, and 
whiiih, under the blessing of God, will carry us to 
a height of moral excellence that a mere principle 
of duly, checked and disappointed as it must often 
be in its ellorts after an unattainable perfection, 
could never have reached ’ (Journal, 7th Jan. 1811 : 
Memoirs, i. 200 ). This was tlie substance, as it 
was the strength, of all his preaching. To the 
eHeclive delivery of it he brought togetlier all his 
gifts. For, although he always rejected the use 
of pious hut einjity phrases, and stoutly protested 
when men sjuike receiving calls which tliey gave 
themselves no trouble to obey, he never faltered 
in the belief that this was the work he had been 
sent to do, and w'ith })erfect sincerity could have 
used the language of Paul, ‘Woe is unto me, if I 
preach not tlie gosyiel.’ Thus he became perhajis 


the strongest single influence in that movement 
which gave the evangelical party a majority at 
last in the General Assembly, wiiich in course of 
time abolished lay patronage, and liberated the 
religious thought of Scotland from the dictation of 
external authority in any form. After Chalmers 
came llainy, but also Kobertson Smith; the Free 
Church ana also the free spirit. 

The two chief practical interests of Chalmers’ 
life were Church extension and the voluntary 
support of the poor. ’Phe need of Clmrch extension 
had become very great. During a period of nearly 
one hundred years, while the population had more 
than quadrupled, only two new city churches had 
been built in Glasgow. Secessions had been taking 

lace from the Church of Scotland, and they had 

one not a little to arrest the evil. But Chalmers 
was convinced that the remedy was to he found in 
the right use of the parochial system. In 1836 he 
organized meetings throughout the country; and 
he was able to report to the General Assembly of 
1838 that nearly two hundred new churches had 
been built. In 1841 lie had the satisfai^tion of 
.seeing the twentieth new church cuni]>Jeted in 
(Glasgow alone. 

The voluntary supjiort of the poor was the 
reduction to practice of the lifelong study of 
Political Economy, to which Chalmers gave him¬ 
self with characteristic enthusiasm. In Kilrnany 
he carried out successfully a scheme of voluntary 
support; and, after some experience of the position 
in Glasgow, he persuadco the Magi.strates to 
.separate the parish of St. .John’s, chiefly for the 
puriiose of enabling him to try the same method 
tliere. Again he was successful. By dividing the 
parish into districts, and apiiointing over each 
district reliable and unpaid assistants, who in¬ 
vestigated each case on the sjiot, he supported the 
poor of this Glasgow parish witli its ten thousand 
inhabitants and more than its fair share of destitu¬ 
tion, out of the voluntary contributions made at 
his own church door. It was something more than 
an experiment. It encouraged the rich to give 
willingly, the poor to reiicive only of necessity. 
And it will always remain as an answer to those 
who doubt the possibilities awaiting the practice 
of social Christianity. 

Litbraturb.—H' orfcj, 2B voli., Glangow, 1830-42 ; Posthumous 
Works, erl. W. Hanna, 9 vols., Ediii. 1847-49; W. Hanna, 
Uemoirg of the Ltje ami Wrxtimjs oj Thomas Chalmers, 4 vols., 
Ekliri. 1K50-B2(a jfreat biogruj)li.y) ; J. J. Gurn^, Chahneruina : 
Colloquies with Chalmers, Edin. 1853; D. eraser, Thomas 
Chalmers, Lond. 1881; J. Brown, Horas Suhsecivos^i^, 2nd ser., 
Edin. 1884, p. Ill; T. Brown, Annals of the Disrupiitm, Edin. 
1884; Mrs. Olipbant, Thomas Chalmers, Preacher, Philo- 
Mopher, Statesman, Lond. 1893; W. G. Blaikie, Thomas 
Chalmers, ‘ FamousSooU,' Edin. 1890; N. Masterman, Chalmers 
on ChaHty, a Selection of Passages, liOnd. 1900; A. Canipt>ell 
Fraser, Biographia Philosophica, Ijond. 1904. 

James Hasting.s. 

CHAMS. —The Chains, the last remnants of the 
inhabitants of ancient Champa^ in Indo-China, 
to-day form a population of only about 130,000 
persons. They are settled partly in Anuain, in 
some valleys of Binh-thuan, where they number 
80 villages and somewhat over 30,000 souls ; partly 
in Cambodia, where they are nearly 00,000 in 
number ; jiartly in Cochin-China (in Ciiau-doc and 
Tfly-niuli); and lastly, in Siam. 

I. Orig-m.—The orij^in of the Ohame has ^ivpn rise to several 
hypotheses. At one tWe they were thought to be sprung from 
a mixture of natives and Hindu emigrants!; at another, to have 
wine from Java. It is now admitted that they belong to the 
Malayo-Polynesian race, whose origin, according to Kern, must 

1 Champ& occurs also in the following forms: Chamba,Ciamba, 
Champa, Csiampa, Cj/amba, Dsiamha, Dsiampa, Jampa, 
Ktampa, Tehiampa., Tjampa, Tsehiampa, Tsiarnpa, Tsjiampaa, 
etc. The woni champa in Sanskrit is the name of a tree and a 
flower (Miohflia ehampaea, L.). Other forms of the word 
Cham are: Cam, Cam, Chdm, Chdm, Kiam, Tchame, 'J'hidme, 
Tjam, Tjame, Tscham, Tsiam, etc. The form employed in thU 
.^rU is the Sanskrit slightly modified. 
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be looked (or, not in Malaysiu or the Indian Ar('hipe]a{ro, but 
In Iiido-China on the borders of what is now <uillcd Annam, 
where t,he kingdom of Champa flourished In bygone days, and 
where the last of the Chains still linger. 

s. History.-- The Chanis were one of the great powers of 
Indo-China. Their kingdom, although it is imiiossible to fix 
its limits clearly, seems to have coinpriscd Cochin-China, the 
Whole of Amiam, and part of Cambodia. About the 2nd cent. 
A.1)., as the inscription of Nha-trang attests, it was formidable ; 
even in tlie 13tb cent. Marco Polo was strongly impressed by it. 
As early as the 14th cent, a.d., however, it was attacked by the 
Annamese, the vanguard of the Chinese power, who were to take 
a separate name in the 10th cent, by freeing themselves from 
China ; and in the south by the Cambodians. Tiiese two neigh¬ 
bouring )iowers gradually extended their territory, and always 
at the expense of Chainp^. In 1471, after several fierce struggles, 
Champa passed under the relentless control of Annam. At this 
time a great numlier of the Chams fled to Cambodia, where we 
find their descendants to-day. An even greater number were 
enslaved by the Annamese. There now remain on their native 
soil, between Phan-rang and Nha-trang, only a few miser¬ 
able relics of the race. They were governed nominally by their 
princes, but really by the Annamese mandarins, and existed in 
this condition down to the 19th cent., when the oci’upation by 
France, which they gladly welcomed, delivered them. 

3 . Physical appearance and modes of life.—From the point 
of view of physical type, the Chains are very clearly marked off 
from the races surrounding them. They are much taller than 
the Annamese, whose height seldom reaches 1 ni. fiO, while that 
of the Chanis often attains to 1 m. 70. Tlie men are sturdy, the 
women smaller and graceful. Their complexion varies from 
brown to a liglit brownish red. Their hands are not nearly so 
narrow as those of the Annamese. Their skin, very soft to the 
touch, IS dull, except on the face, where it is often glossy. Their 
hair, very flue and brittle, and often wavy, varies from raven 
black to very dark chestnut. Hoth men and women wear it 
long in the Annamese fashion, the women having it twisted up 
hohind, the men covering it wiih a turban or a knotted scarf. 
In Cambodia, however, the Chams have short hair like the 
Malaysians, and wear a little white fez (kapyalj, cf. Mai. 
kopiyah) on their heads. The women cover their heads with 
a veil somewhat like a cowl (halaA). The Chams have well- 
proportioned heads, fine profiles, and faces of a broad rather 
than high type; the nose is not so broad at the root as that of 
the Annamese; the eye is large and full, frank in look and 
colour; the mouth is of average size, the lips of ordinary thick* 
ness. They are, in short, Asiatics whose type resembles our 
own. The men wear a aarung and a sort of long tunic; the 
women a skirt, white or with red stripes, and a close-fitting 
tunic, nearly always green, cut to fit at the neck. They often 
adorn their ears with studs or precious metals 

The Chains live grouped in communities or villages in the 
plains, sometimes on the banks of a large river, as is the case 
with those of Cochin-China and of Cambodia, and sometimes 
b^i' the sea-shore, as is often the case with tliose of Annam. The 
villages of the Chams of Annam are surrounded by a strong 
palisade of dead wood, and give a first impression of parched¬ 
ness and bareness, due to the absence of large trees in their 
enclosure. Tlie Clhams believe that the shadow of trees over 
the house brings ill-luck. In Cambodia and in Cochm-China, 
where they live nearly always with the Malays, their villages 
are enclosed by a hedge of bamtioos and prickly shrubs. The 
hoiises of the Chains of Annam are humble little huts of bamboo 
and mud, covered with rice-straw—they are not allowed to use 
nipah like tlie Malays—and built and grouped without regard 
to artistii' taste The Chams do not build their houses them- 
selves, but get the Annamese to do it for them. In Cambodia 
and in Cocliin-China, where the mannersof the Chams have been 
soniewliat, modified by contact with the Malays and the Khm^rs, 
their houses are built on piles, and are practically the same as 
those of their neighbours. 

Although strong in body, the Chams are very mild in dis¬ 
position. This mildness is accompanied by great indolence 
and a complete absence of initiative. They have neither com¬ 
merce nor industry; they weave some stuffs, but they do 
nothing else beyond cultivating rice, maize, a little cotton, and 
a few pea-nuts {ArachnU hypogaea, L.), and rearing some 
buffaloes. Oxen and pigs are never seen among them, owing 
to religious objections. Goats, dogs, hens, and ducks are their 
only domestic animals. They can build fine light carts, which 
the Annamese come and buy from them. 

4 . Ancient religions.—The ejiipaphj and icono¬ 
graphy of CanilioQia j>rovide us with fairly accurate 
and full iiiforination on the religion of ancient 
Champa. That religion was Hinduism, that is to 
say, tne worship, exclusive or combined, of the 
three gods of the Indian Trimurti —Brahma, Visnu, 
and Siva,—and of the &nktis, or wives, of the last 
two—LaksmI and Umti. Buddhism also played 
a part, but a much less extensive one, in the life 
of the Chams. 

Ilrahina, if we may ^udge from the small number of images 
and statues of him which have come down to us, docs not seem 
to have been worshipped very fervently, lie is called Chatur- 
mukha, and is represented with four faces, only three of which 
are generally seen, as the figure has its back leaning against 
something. 


Worshippers resort chiefly to 6iva, whoso cult, is very wide- 
pread uniler the form of the hi'iga. Even to-day we Fuid in 
‘ral toniploR libatioii-tabloH, or smuifl-droin, on 
which the litiga w'as formerly set up and trom which it has dis¬ 
appeared. All these lii'iqitH have the usual form . tlicv arc 
evlindf rs of stone more 01 less rounded at the end. The 
of I’b Kloh Garai at riian-raiig even contains a variety of lihgu 
w ith a face (mukhaln'iga) In this mtik/ialiAga the face, decked 
with tlie crowm and brnaiyieritu belonging to the Cham kings, 
ap)>ear8 to have been not Siva hut the legendary king IV) ivlou 
Garai, the founder of the temi>le and identiilod with Siva. 
Similarly, in tlu- Irf-mple of Pd llame at Phan-rl, an engraved 
pillar shows us Pd Rainy, one of the last kir^gs of Cham]>.i, like¬ 
wise idenlilied with Siva. The cult of Siva, howevci, was 
surpassed in im])nrtance by that of his iakti Uni&, who becuino 
the great goddess of the Cliams, under the names of Imiui, 
Jlhagavati, Po Magar ( = 1*0 Jno Mogar, Po Yai'i liio Nogar, Van 
Pu Nogar) ‘the Ijady of the kingdom,’ ‘the holy Lady Mother 
of the kingdom.' The greatest, ot the sanctuaries still standing, 
that of Nha-trang, w'as dedicated to her. 

Vit^pii and hif* iakli liaksmi, though not so extensively wor- 
shipjied as 8iva and Po Ino Nogar, appear, nevertiielcss, 
to have held a place in the religion of the ancient Chams 
superior to that of Lmhina. This is attested by vanous statues, 
the beet preserved of w'hich, that at Bifin-hok ((Jochin-(lhina) 
has passed nowadays into the ranks of Annamese idols, and is 
situated in the pagoda of Buu-son, KOO miles N. W. of lii(^n-hok. 
It represents the god seated with hi.s legs bent under him, 
crow’iied with the tiara (nit/kwfa), and decorated with bracelets; 
he has four arms, the two upper hands holding the conch and 
the discus, each of the two lower hands holding a club. Laksmi 
also is represented on several monunients, holding w'hat look 
like lotus-flowers in her hand, and seated under a canopy of 
ndgaa (serpents). 

buddhism probably had very little importance, judging from 
the small niimfier of its sanctuaries, the most famous of which 
soems to have been the cave of Plioiig-nha (y.uung-buih), w'here 
the devotees used to go to buy clay mcdullions exactly similar to 
the Buddhist seals found at Bodli-Gav a and at Sohnagat, several 
specimens of which are to be seen in the museum of the fccole 
tranv'aise d’Extrdme-Orient at Hanoi. As in Java and Cambodia, 
the Buddhism was that of the Mahayava. There still exist, as 
great witnesses to this religious past, l.he temples, which con¬ 
stitute the only specimens of Cham arcintecture yet discovered. 
The most harmonious and liest situated, overlooking the sea, 
w the temple of Uma or IV) Ino Nog'ar at Nha-trang , the best 
preserved is that of Pu KluiiQaiai; the most extensive is the 
group of eight sanctiianes, which form a veritable city of 
religion, brought to light in the circus of My-sun (Qiiang-nam) 
by the exertions of Parmentiei and Carpeaux, the architect 
mem hers of the Ecole frunvaise d Extrtime-Grienl. All these 
traces of a lust art have been carefully studied and classitied, 
since 1899, by the efforts of this same itcole, which desires to 
restore the nio.st beautiful of them. These buildings, without 
having the gigantic appearance of the works ot Khmer art, bear 
witness to real originality. Constructed nearly all on well- 
choseti sites, on the to]) of a hill, facing the east, and built of 
solid brickj they consisl of a s<|uare tow'er or a senes of si^uare 
towers built very closely together. Each tower contains a 
sanctuary in the form of a iiyramidal vault, furnished with a 
door opening out of a porch on one face, while the three other 
faces are decorated with false doors. All this forms a sort of 
ground floor that is surmounted by an ujjper storey set further 
Iwck, which is an exact rejiroduction 011 a smaller scale of the 
firsi., and which continues into a third and fourth stage of the 
same type, but growing smaller and smaller. The richness and 
variety of ornamentation slightly counteraid. this apparent! v 
intentional monotony. 

Islam, which came much later, thoujjh we cannot 
yet tell in wliat era, has left no monuments. 

5 . Present-day religions.—The religion of the 
Chams at the pre.sent day is still Bralimanism on 
the one hand and Ishini on the other, hut a 
Brahmanism and an IsUlm so corrupted, so con¬ 
fused with the practice of magic, that they are 
barely recogfiixable. The Brahman Chams are 
called Jot (Skr. jata) or ‘ native ’ Chaiim; their 
Musalniaii countrymen give them the further name 
of Kaphir or Akaphir (Arab, al-kajir) Chams, 
‘Infidels,’ because they have refused to accept the law* 
of Muhammad. The latter name is even accejited 
by the Brahman Cliarns themselves, and neither 
party sees any opprobrium in the designation. 
The Musalmfm Chains call themselves Ham (Arab. 
hani) Chains, ‘ the Sons [of the religion],’ or 
Asalam Chanis, that is to say, ‘ Chanis of Islam.’ 
In Cambodia, where all the Chams are Musalmans, 
this name ‘ Bani ’ is not u.sed. 

6 . Brahmanist Chanis. — The cult of the 
Brahniaiiist or llinduist Chams—a vague Saivile 
Brahmanism—has, in our day, only a far-oll con¬ 
nexion with the Brahmanism of the Hindus ; and 
what still survives of this religion, stripped of all 
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iiuitaphyKical t;oncej)lM, not knowin/^ the naineH oi 
nature of its gods, is saturated furtlier "with Musal- 
mau and animistic inlluences. In short, as has been 
said, the va^^uem'ss of tfiis worsliip reveals at a 
glance the sad degeneracj' of this fallen race. 
Alongside of Indian practi( <!S like the worship of 
the Imgrt and ol Nandin (Siva’s hull), the ritual 
action which consists in reciting an invocation to 
Siva— namah while touching the linger- 

joints alternal’i'ly with the thumb and forefinger 
of the right hand, and the use of mantras in very 
corruid Sanskrit (such as Om lanpuru&am tatpuru- 
katya ntniiu tntpurukairunukkhai ndmai kihnnya 
nbmb ; Sanskrit: om tatpufv^am tatpurumya 
namah iat/nirusnmnkfidya namah Sivaya namah), 
there exists a w^orld of nracticea and ideas which 
are foiiiign to India and Dorrowed from the Aima- 
niesc. tlie Khmbrs, or the half-civilized peoples of 
Indo'China called ‘Savages.* Some of the Chains’ 
agrarian magic rites resemble those of the Malays 
in every detail, and a certain number of litual and 
food restrictions, classed together under the name 
ol tahan (‘tahu’), ajijiear to be close connexions, 
like their name, of similar rites among the Malayo- 
Folynesians. The prayers for the eagle-wood 
harvest, and the jiriest’s chant over the sacrifice of 
a bufialo, are purely native. Finally, the co-exist- 
^nce of Islfim has still further conl-aminated the 
Saivite Brahmanism of the jiresent Chums, so that 
it has now no connexion with Hinduism--which, 
how'ever, could never have taken deep root in 
Cliamjia—except by some words and a very few 
ideas. 

(a) Deities. —The Chams classify their deities 
into males and females. The great male deities 
are: ( 1 ) Po^ Yah^ Mbh or Amoh, the creator of 
all and censor of the gods (Siva[?], Brahma). He 
has the nrojierty, which ho shares with Pd Ovlah 
or Alwafi (Alkali), of being polymorphous. (2) Pd 
Jdta, god of the heavenly regions, who emanates 
from tlie foregoing god. (3) Pd Ovlah or Ahvah 
(Allah), the creator of Pd JUasullak and Pd Latila, 
and dwelling in Mdkati (Mecca). He was created 
by Pd Ovlali.uk, father of ‘ niibi Moliamat ’ {nnhi 
ifhuhamniud). It is quite evident that several of 
the Chains’ deities are simidy Avords, which they 
have not understood, from the Musalman invoca¬ 
tion : ‘ There is no other god but God, and Mu¬ 
hammad is his prophet’ (in Arabic: Id ilahu ilia 
a'llCih wa Mufiammudun rasulu Hlahi). This is 
enough to show the incoherence of their religion. 

The female deities are : ( 1 ) Pd Inb Is agar or Pd 
Yah Inb Hogar Tahd, ‘ the great goddess. Mother 
of the kingdom.’ Mtik Juk, ‘the black Lady’ 
(Kftli?), and Patau KumH, ‘ t^ueen of women,’ are 
other names given to this goddess, the most power¬ 
ful female deity of the Chains. Bom from the 
clouds or from the foam of the sea, she had 97 
husbands, among whom was Pd Fan Ambh, * the 
Father God,’ and 38 daughters, who were w'or- 
shipped extensively in former days. She createil 
rice, and j)resido 8 over agriculture and good har¬ 
vests. Neither Hindu nor Musalmfln in origin, 
she seems to be a native deity, to whom some of 
the traits of the Indian Sri and j)erhaps also of 
Durga have been attributed. Among her daugh(.erB 
there are still held in veneration, each in a special 
district, Pd Nbgar Dard, Pb Byd Tikuh ‘queen 
Mouse’ (Gane 6 a?), Tara Nai Anaih, Po Sah 
Anaih —all virgins, and malelicent deities who 
must be ap])eased by sacrifices. (2) Pajau Yah, 
or ‘ Divine Priestess,’ is, on the other hand, a 

^ /*y(Mal -Polyti. po, pv), ‘lord.’ ‘master*—« title given by 
the Cham* to floods, })ricHta, and kings. 

2 Yafi, ‘(iod,’ ‘snint,’ ‘deity,’ ‘genius,*sometimes ‘the king.* 
This word is found in Malayo-Polynesian (Dayak aafiyati ; Java- 
uese yafi. hyaA ; Malay ka-yaA-an, yaA-yaA, sembah-yaA; 
Malaiqrosy *zaAa in zaAahari) and in the Indo-Chinese dialects 
(Babnar idA ; Kh& pi and Undo yaA ; Stieng jaA, etc.). 


I favourable goddess, the dispenser of liajipineHs, 
who heals diseases and comforts the afllicted. She 
is invited to all sacrifices. She has no statues or 
images, hut in the imagination of the people she 
is a woman of thirty. Ott'erings of fruit are made 
to her on the first tlay of the waning moon. She 
used to live on the earth. Pd Jdtd, or the King 
of Heaven, to jirevent her from raising all the dead, 
.sent her to the moon, but left her the poAver of 
hestoAAung ha]»j>iiiess and health. She gives the 
souls of the dead w ho come to greet her a llowering 
plant dl id hulan, ‘ moon-i»alm ’), which makes 
their journey easy for them to the did tanoh riyd, 
‘loAver regions,’ the Cham Hades.^ Pajau Yah's 
face is seen in the moon, and her name is synony¬ 
mous with ‘moon.’ In this name Kern finds the 
Kawi pajah, ‘ light of the moon ’; the age of 
thirty attributed to her recalls the thirty days of 
the month. Moreover, the Chams identify Pajau 
Yah with the moon, and explain a lunar eclipse 
as an act of homage by the lunar deity to the 
solar deity Pd Ai/tfyaA: (Skr. dditya)\ the eclipse 
of the sun is the homage rendered by Pd Adityak 
to Pd Jdtd, the deity of the heavens. (3) Pd Fan 
Dari (Skr. darl, ‘ hollow,’ ‘ cave ’) is the goddess of 
disease. She dAvells in grottos, caves, hollow's, 
dens, or very dense thickets. An upright stone, 
on wdiich is draAA'n a Avhite horizontal mark (‘to 
stand for the mouth,’ the natives say), is the 
representation of this goddess. She a])pears in a 
vision to an old man, and shoAvs him the place 
Avhere the stone must be erected ; round about 
this stone, w'hich is set- up under a tree, a circular 
sjiace must lie cleared, the diameter of which is not 
fixed ; a circle of dry stones must bo formed with 
the erected stone as centre ; and an opening is left 
to afford entrance into t he circle. This constitutes 
the tanoh yah, or sacred enclosure. The arrange¬ 
ment of the stones is carried out under the super¬ 
vision of the man wiio has had the wonderful 
dream, and he otters a sacrifice of chickens, cooked 
rice, and betel—a sacrifice which must not take 
jdace either at mid-day or in the night. All who 
enter the forest must perform the same offering. 
When coming out of the forest they have only to 
add a stone to the circle of the tanoh yah. Such 
is the cult of I’o Yan Dari at Phan-rang. At 
Phan-rf she cures fever in little children. She 
symbolizes the yoni (‘womb’). She is worshipped 
AA'herever there is a hole, a natural cavity, in trees 
or rocks; a j)estle is turned round in tlie cavity, 
which has jueviously been sprinkled with w'ater 
and alcohol, wdiile an obscene mantra is chanted 
to win a favour from the goddess. 

Along.side of these chief deities we must also 
mention Pb Ganuor Motri, god of sculptors, en¬ 
gravers, and carpenters; Pd Pan, who teaches 
men the various industries; Pd Bhauk, god of 
storms, of boatmen, and of merchants, who com¬ 
mands the storms; Pd liayak, king of the waves, 
or the w hale-god; and, aliove ^1, the deified 
ancient kings of Champft, Pd Kloh Garai and Pd 
Rami. They still enjoy such mestige that to-day 
they constitute, along with Pd Inb Nbgar, the 
deities most frequently invoked by the Chams. 
Pb Klon Garai has even taken the place of Siva 
in the temjile of Phan-rang. 

The history of tiieae national coda ia naturally full of marvels. 
Po Klojl Garai waa l)orn of a virgin-mother, P5 Sab Jnb, who 
waa subaequeutly deified, and, after a life full of adventurea, 
became tlie goddeaN of merchanta He came into the world 
covered with leprosy, and a ndga cured him by licking him. 
This god invented the irrigation of rice-plantations, and the 

* Uf. the Cham expressions HarH, ‘ liquid sun,’ and la 
Bulan, * liquid moon,* with the title JalaAgeia, * Lord (of the 
star) of the liquid body,* i.e. of the moon, given to Siva (Inter, 
tanser. de Campd at du Cambodia, vol. i., inscr. xv. B, 6, pp. 
100 and 112). The moon-deity also has the name of Pd Candrok 
(■^Skr Chandra). The word id in jd har^i, id bulan, may 
perhaps he simply a corruption of yaA, ‘ deity.* 
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construction of dams and embankments. A nve-year-old ox, 
Kapila,! served him os a mount, lie raised himself to heaven 
by nis magic power. There lie is the protector of men, and his 
ox carries the dead to Hades. A sumewhat incoherent hymn 
tells of the merits of the god thus : ‘ The god JP6 KloA loves 
maidens. He consents to eat the sacrificial food only If 
arranged In two rows and offered between the second and 
third watch. In this way must offerings be airanged so that 
they may be acceptable to J'b Klnh (iarai. Then he comes 
down from his mountain, w'lth a beautiful turban on his head, 
and shoos on Ins feet, to partake of the sacritice.' 

His companion and servant., /*« Kloh Ga^ait, sprung from a 
cloud of smoke and dwelling in dark forests, was deified 
along with him and is celebrated in an even more incoherent 
hymn : ‘ It rains in the mountain plunged in darkness , king 
/V* KloA Ga^ail’s gown and tunic are soaking wet. The ram 
falls on the mountain; it falls with uproar, pouring through 
the garments of the king. It rains on Mount Kapat; the god 
and Ins wife are bathing. They are up to the mouth in water 
and the king cannot swim. . . . l>eign to accept this sacrifice, 
O God, and licarken to the prayer ot the master of the house.* 
P6 liarne, like Po KUrh Garai, was horn of a virgin-mother. 
He watched over the buffaloes of the king until his predestina¬ 
tion was revealed to all. He married the daughter of the king 
—a Camljodian woman. Later on he married an Aiinamese 
princess, sent by her father, the king of Annam, to seduce him. 
A .story goes that the Annamese wife of J‘d Rante, wishing to 
ruin the Chain kingdom for the benefit ot her own country', 
asked her husband to have the kraik tree,^ the nrotcctor of 
Ohaiiipa, cut down, saying that she would then be cured of 
a supposed disease which the king’s doctors had failed to cure. 
After long hesitation the king gave the order to cut down the 
kraik. A hundred soldiers attacked it with axes, but the 
wounds of the tree closed np again immediately'. Tlie king 
became impatient and enraged, and, armed with a hatchet, 
struck the magic tree; blood gushed forth, and groans were 
beanl. The kratk foil exhausted, and its blood flooded the 
ground. The king of Annam declared war on Cham)>§., and J*v 
Itainf was taken and cut in piec.ea. His Oambudian wife 
begged for his incisors to make them an object of worship, 
and her reouest was granted. The following hymn is devoted 
to him : ‘ When Pb RarrU descends from the heights where 
he reigns, his body shines and his head glitters with rays of 
light. The hair stands on end, the heart is sore afraid when 
one sees Po Rami, tor his face shines like gold, is limpid as 
pure water. At the court queen Akarafi and queen Than Chan 
vie with each other for his favours, but this god, who loves 

K ace. leaves his palace to escape the quarrelling of his wives. 

t the god like unto the sun deign to accept this sacrifice and 
hearken to the prayer of the master of the house.* 

{b) Priests .—If tlie deities of the jiagan Chains 
are numerous, their priests ami rites are not less 
80 . The priestly caste properly so-ealled [hbn6ha 
[ = Skr. va7n&n'\ ba.iaih) has at ite head a priest of 
superior rank, the pordimogru (Skr. prathu' 
magurul) and three iiigh priests, or po adhya 
(Skr. adya), appointed for life, for Po Yah Inn 
Nogar, Po Klon Gnrai, and Po Rame. The priest- 
iiood is hereditary (but not obligatory) m tlie 
families of the basaih. Consecration takes place 
at twenty-live years of age, after a long initiation, 
followed by the marriage of the new priests, who 
abstain from the flesh of the ox. There is a bahiih 
or ha&ch (cf. Jlalinar hok &oi, ‘sacrificer,^ ‘priest,’ 
and I’&li upajjhdya) in every village. The oa^aih, 
charged with the religious service of the people, 
wears a gown and tunic of white linen, and on his 
head a wliite turban, for which a white mitre with 
red and blue designs is substituted during the per¬ 
formance of his duty. Next in rank to Uie baSaih 
comes the 6amenH, deacon-sacristan, who looks 
after the temples and the objects of wors}ii[i, 
arranges the otterings, and dresses the deities; 
then the kathar (Skr. gandharva 7), who sings the 
sa(!red chants, accompanying himself on a two- 
stringed violin, the body of which is of tortoise¬ 
shell {kajii kura). 

Besides these ininisterB, the mbdwbn and the 
pajau, of whom we shall speak below, are oflieials 
outside the priestly caste and in direct communica¬ 
tion witli the deities. The ?nddwon, initiated by 
his predecessor, otters sacrifices to all the gods in 
private ceremonies and in the temples, singing 
meanwhile, to the accompaniment of a drum, flat 
on one side, a song which has no meaning for 
1 This is evidently Jiandin, the bull of 6iva. but it is difficult 
to explain how it could have got this purely Sanskrit name 
{kapilas^a reddish or brown cow). 

* This name is given by the modern Ohams to Metua ferrea 
(L.), or ironwood. 


him. The modwon is a soothsayer and healer. 
Lastly, the oh banbk^ ‘ lords of the dams,’ the re- 
, ligiou.s chiefs of canals and works of irrigation, clad 
in white, preside every year over the work of repair 
1 ing dams and canals. All the time of these ojiera- 
I tions they must abstain from sexual intercourse, 
and mu.st not ent the flesh of the hakan hsh (silure). 

The pajau (Bahrtar bnjau, ‘ sorceress ’) is a sorcer¬ 
ess-priestess eoni]ielled to celibacy, who is found 
also among several peofiles of Indo-China. ’There 
is one for every four or live villages. She herself 
choo.ses her assi.stanl to take her place in the 
succession. She leads the future after she has, 
by means of ec-slasy, cnteied into communion 
with Pajau Yaii, or the Heavenly ; it is 

natural, therefore, that she shoukf fi’equently he 
consulted hy the Cliams. Like the hakiih^ the 
wndwon ana the pajau must abstain from certain 
foods. Under the pajau, and qualified to take lier 
place, is the kain yan, ‘girdle,’ ‘ loins of the god,’ 
‘she M'ho encircles the deities.’ She is a sort of 
convulsionary priestess who makes a living by pre¬ 
senting ollenngs to the deities for ot hers. Besides 
the pajau, the Chams have still other oflieials, 
called Hjd or srwttk rijet, for their private cere¬ 
monies. Of 20 years of age or less, they are 
chosen by the whole family, and are not hound by 
any rules except to wear a white robe on the days 
when they are ofticiating. 

All the priests, including the wodvmn and the 
pajau, must abstain from certain dishes in varying 
degrees, and for varying times. The abstinences, 
which are binding only in certain months, apply 
to otter flesh with sliallots, hare, chicken, pigeon, 
ginger, the dish of flesh with oil, the hakyak herb 
(Phyllantfius sp., Euphorhiacoie), the katwon herb 
{Arum esculentum, Aroideie), crabs with sweet 
potatoes, sugar-cane, tortoise, the hakan fish 
(silure), the krwak fish {Annahas sennal). 'The 
fasts belonging to the diflerent days of the week 
comprise ragout and mince of raw fish with prawns 
(Sunday) ; j»earl-gicy chicken, black chicken, and 
l)lack goat with spotted holly (Monday); red foods 
(Tuesday); dark-brown foods (Wednesday); hare 
and ash-coloured chicken (Thursday); spotted 
chicken, tortoise, and honey (Friday); eels, 
lampreys, and the hakyak fish or pike (Saturday). 
The violation of these restrictions means a serious 
shortening of life. 

(c) Festivals .—{Sacrifices and offerings to the 
gods take place all through the year, and are 
[iresented on various occasions of a private nature 
(illness, birth, marriage, rain, drought, etc.), h\ 
the priests, the mbdwbns, and the pajaus, ’J’lie 
most solemn festivals are those of kate and 6ahur. 
The former is held in September-October, the 
hitter in January-Fehruary. At kate there are 
five con.secutive days of feasting and sacrifice in 
the knlan ^ and theoumauh, * huts of leaves ’; and 
at inhur for the same length of time both in the 
towers where the baktih officiates, and in the 
houses V here private persons make their offerings 
per.sonally. Mention must also he made of the 
paralau rijd ^ah, ‘ develojiment of the feast of 
the goddess Pb Sah Inbj which takes place on the 
tenth day of the second inonfh of tlie Cham year 
(.lune-July),'** and which also lasts live days. The 
ceremonies (ofl'erings, dances, worship of the sea) 
take place in leaf-liuts hy the sea-shore, the 
Brahman priiists and the Musalinun imams taking 
part in it. On the last day at sunset they throw 
[laste figures of tortoises, buffaloes, and men into 
the sea. Another curious ceremony is dih srwak, 
‘lieing stretc’ied out with the body stiff.’ In it 

1 Ancient Chain brick temples, in the shape of truncated 
vramifls or foriniiiff a senes of retrcalint stages placed one 
jove the other. The finest are those of Phan-rang and Nha- 
'Htig in Annam. 

2 In 1900 it began on the 3rd of June. 
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are iriA’^oked the praulc or prank patra^ ‘ spirits t)f 
children who have died youn^, who inhabit the 
bodies of squirrels.’ Tlie pajau with rigid body 
falls down in a nervous spaarn, real or pretended, 
while the vK>du'f>u beats liis Hat drum. We may 
also mention the yan njd, ‘ the feast of the 
possessed nr of })ossession,’ a ceremony analo¬ 
gous to the thro ran, ‘ the feast of the j)Osses.sed ’ 
of the Klmiers, in whieh a healer, man or woman, 
called rijd, alter prepiiration by a series of magical 
rites, .summons the illnesses which he has eure«l 
during the year to a feast where, after eating 
certain food ami drinking alcohol, he is seized willi 
convulsions, pretends t.o be the incarnation of a 
s]»irjt, and ‘breathes’ this spirit over one of the 
onlookers. 'i'he latter, possessed in his turn, 
passes on the spirit to his neighbour, and so on, 
from first to last. 

Amongst celebrations common to the Brahmans 
and the Musalmrins maybe mentioned an agrarian 
sacrifice which take.s jilace every year before under¬ 
taking the working of the consecrated rice-planta¬ 
tion, or hamu cahrauv. Kach proprietor knoAvs by 
tradition which is the consecrated rice-plantation 
of the year. After certain oll'erings placed by the 
mistress of the field—her hu.sband has only a 
secondary rfile in the ceremony—in a secluded 
(iorner of the rice-plantation Avhere a candle burns, 
tlie wife and husband invoke the god Po Olwnh Td 
Aid, whom the Chams call the ‘ lord of the lower 
regions,’ but whose name is no other than the Arabic 
expression alldh ta'dla, ‘God, exalted be He !’ 

{d) Sacred vessels and other objects used in con¬ 
nexion with religion, —The chief sacred vessels 
and religious objects are:—( 1 ) bdlahbh, ‘ark 

of the sacred fire,’ which may not be touched 
except by the ba&aih. It used to serve for the 
consecration of the kings, and is noAV used for the 
sacrifices oll'ered at the ordination of the luiests. 
It is a light cage of bamboo, 1 metre in height, 
cylindrical at the top, and conical at the loAver 
pai t, and placed on a little square basket contain¬ 
ing two wax candles and strewn with raw white 
rice. The Avhole is covered over with flowing 
white cotton crossed by a red band. (2) The 
hnganra^, which only the ha^aih may touch. It 
is a tray 30 centimetres long, sujjporteu by a frame¬ 
work of sticks and furnished Avith a cover. It is 
sometimes rectangular, sometimes with its surface 
the shape of a violin. It is used for containing 
the si)rinkling-va.se, the cups, the metal cruets for 
the salt, the box of flour for the magic figures, the 
sacred conch, the rosary, etc. (3) The habauk, 
a cooper vase for the lustral water. (4) The bap, 
or oak, and the iop, libation-ladles. ( 5 ) The 
kalaih (Skr. kala§a), a tin vase for the asjier- 
sions. ( 6 ) The &ah (Skr. &ankha), the sacred conch 
for blowing as a horn. (7) The ralah hamu, a bundle 
of blades of ralah (Saccharum svicatum, L.) in the 
form of an S reversed ( 8 ), which the haiaih holds 
in his hand during the sacrifice. ( 8 ) The khak 
man, a large elliptical ring fashioned out of three 
blades of ralah plaited together, which the priest 
puts on his hand round the four fingers, just below 
and excluding the thumb. ( 9 ) The karah, a 
smaller ring made of similar materials which he 
wears on his ring finger. (10) The kahom, the 
mitre of the Cham priests ; it is ornamented with 
two fillets han^ng down behind. ( 11 ) The gai 
jrbh, a club made from a rattan whose roots have 
been jdaited in basket form. ( 12 ) The batdu 
rasuh, the block on w'hich the paste is made with 
which the figures of the deities are smeared. (13) 
The precious silk cloths for ‘ dressing ’ the deities, 
and the boots of red cloth embroidered in gold, 
with turned-u]) toes.^ 

1 The inscriptions of Champ& mention the offeriuir of em- 
roidered clothings to the ufods 


In their ceremonies the Chams employ three 
kinds of lustral water ; (a) eagle-wood Avater; (6) 
citron water; (r) mu water (water Avith ma, unjmri- 
ficd calcium carbonate and magnesia, in suspen¬ 
sion). The first kind is for asjiersions, the second 
for Avhitening the face of the mukhalinga (‘the 
lihga with face-form’), and the third for imrifica- 
tions. Gahlau (= Skr. aguru-, cf. dyaWexop), 
‘ eagle-wood,’ is tlie most valuable substance used 
in Avorship; it is still used by the kings of Annum 
in the ceieinonies they perform. It is an excres¬ 
cent product of a tree of the family Leguininosje, 
the Alocxylon ngallochum (Lour.) and of another 
tree of the family of Aquilarice, the Aquilaria 
agallocha (Uoxb.). The ceremony of gathering 
eagle-wooil is very comnlicated among the Chams; 
even the Musalmans take part in it. A Musalman 
village is by tradition charged with the gathering 
of the eagle-wood. At its head is the ^<5 gahlau, or 
* lord of the eagle-wood,’ whose dignity is heredi¬ 
tary. He has under his orders sixteen chiefs of 
the squad, or kahi, and seven hanHets of Oran 
Glai, or Ma Glai, ‘men of the woods,’ a half- 
civilized people settled in the west of the Cham 
country. During their absence there must be no 
games, no laughter, no quarrels in their dwellings, 
for that would harm their search. Their Avives 
must not s})eak to any stranger, and if they 
do not abstain from all sexual relations the 
greatest misfortunes are sure to occur. For his 
jiart, the pb gahlau observes all these prescrip¬ 
tions with the greatest care, and abstains at the 
same time from the hakan fish (silure). The same 
precautions arc taken by the Jia Glai, who hcl]) m 
the hunt for eagle-wood, and whose villages become 
tabuh, ‘tabued,’ ‘interdicted.’ All the seaichers 
for the eagle-wood, so long as their search lasts, 
employ a conventional language (ar hahu, ‘ flowery 
language’; yaZ hadhor, ‘the Avater of the river*), 
formed from perinhrases, corrujited Sanskrit 
Avords, Avords of dialects foreign to the Cham, oi 
onomatonoetic words. The following are some 
words OI this language:— rnorabdu, ‘ the thing 
which smells’ = eagle-wood ; cyim 6auh, ‘the bird 
that pricks ’ = the axe; bhoh , ‘ the red ’ = fire; 
garmen, ‘the spider’ = the goat; oklhuk (= Skr. 
osadhi, ‘herb’), ‘betel’; cLl, ‘aseriient’; upbabhup, 
‘ to eat,’ etc. 

After two or three months of search the squads 
generally succeed in gal hering from four to fifteen 
pounds of eagle-Avood. The return home takes place 
solemnly, in arms and to the sound of musical 
instruments. There is a first series of feasts and 
festivals, which lasts tAvo days and two nights, at 
the place where the Chains part cornjiany with the 
Ma Glai, and another at the entrance to the Cham 
village, for the Cham eagle-wood hunters. ^ At the 
entrance of the Cham village a large shed is built. 
The women bring the eatables for the festival, the 
lustral Avator of sacritii^e, and the oil for anointing 
their husband.s, whom they go to meet in high holi¬ 
day garb, accomjianied by armed men. For three 
days there are sacrifices, banquets, and dances, 
these last being led by the pb gahlau and his 
wife ; but the prescribed abstinences do not yet 
come to an end. [Before the French occuiiation, 
the band of eagle-wood searchers went to deliver 
this wood to the Annamese mandarins who had 
claimed it for their king.] Finally, some new 
sacrifices mark the actual entry into the village 
and the return to normal life. In the rainy season, 
the seventh or eighth month of the Cham year, 
the pb gahlau once more ascends with his train to 
sacrifice a butl'alo on the mountain to the deities 
of the eagle-wood, that they may prosper future 
searches. A festival of three days follows the 
sacrifice. 

Such are the ceremonies by which the Chams 
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honour their pods. A persistent tradition, ainmi 
wliich, however, they are n(jt very f(»nd of 
pivinp an opinion, nears witness to the ex¬ 
istence at one time among them of human sacri- 
tices. h'riar Gal)riel de San Antonio, a Spanish 
Dominican who visited Cliampa at the end of the 
J 6 Ui cent., depicts the Chams as ‘ a people of great 
wickedness and bad heart,’ and relates that on cer¬ 
tain days they sacriliccd over 6000 persons, whose 
gall was carefully collected and carric.d to the king, 
who bathed his body and head in it. This gall 
was also used to bathe the statues of the gods.* 
Besides this, it appears that, at the construction 
of a dam, the on banbk at night secretly got hold of 
a child four or live years old, and drowmed it in the 
irrigation works, in order to win the favour of the 
deities. Friar (iabriel tells also of a feast which 
is entirely forgotten by the present Chani.s, but 
recalls the procession of the chariot of Jagganath : 

‘The OhatnB have numernue idols, which they place on a 
chariot on feast days. This chariot is fitted with swords, and 
the people drag it along, out of piety. Some place themselves 
under the wheels and let themselveH be cut m two ; others offer 
the foot or the arm, and others the hand. Those who survive 
are beatified, and those who die are regarded as saints. . . . The 
bodies of the victims, from which the gall has Iwcn tom for the 
service of the king, arc gathered together and burnt on the top 
of a mountain as u sacrillce to the sun.’ Friar Gabriel adds that 
among the Chams 'the dead are burned’—a custom observed 
even to the present day,—‘and widows voluntarily share the 
funeral pyre of their husbands'—a custom no longer seen. 

7 . Musalman Chams or Banis. — It is not 
known in wliat year, or how Lslam penetrated 
to the Chams. A chronicle tells that P6 Olwah 
(Allah) reigned over*SV7 Jitinoy, their .second c.apital, 
from A.D. 1000 to 1036, and made a jiilgrimage to 
Mecca. This may have been an Arab chief or a 
Malay wdio hrougiit Islam to Champa. We do not 
know. It is ea.sier to describe what the religion 
of Muhammad has now become in this country. 
Of course, the religion varies widely according 
to the places wdiere it is practised. In Cambodia, 
where the Banis or Musalman Chams are in con¬ 
tact with the Malays, Islam is naturally less mixed 
with heatlien practices, and comes* nearer to 
orthodoxy. In Annam, on the other hand, it is 
in such a state of corruption that it is sometimes 
very hard to recognize it. An extract from the 
religious writings of the Banis ol Annam informs 
us that ' Alwahvk {— Arab, alldhu), the uncreated 
god, holds his seat on the foreliead ; Uxolwah 
{alldh), Allah, the Demiurge, on the left eyebrow; 
Mohamxnat (= Muliammad), on the right eyebrow ; 
Jiharael (the archangel Gabriel), on the right eye ; 
Asan (Hasan), on the loft nostril; A^ai (tlusain), 
on the right nostril; Hawa (Eve), on the left ear; 
Adam^ on the ri^ht ear.’ All their theology, based 
on the localization, in the face or body of man, of 
the holy personages of Isl&m, of its practices and 
feasts, could not be better exemplilied than by this 
passage. 

The ministers of worship among the Bani Chams 
are: (1) po or oh gru (=Skr. guru, ‘spiritual 
teacher ’), chief of the ministers; (2) the inibxns 
{imdTns), from wliom the grus are chosen; (3) the 
katip (Arab, hatlb), minister entrusted with the 
sermon ; (4) tlie tnodin (Arab, muaddin), the crier 
of the mosque and singer; (5) the d6drs (Skr. 
dcharya, ‘a spiritual ^ide or teacher’), masters 
charged with the teaching of tlie Law. The word 
is also used to denote Miihammadan ministers in 

S ineral, in contradistinction to the haiaih of the 
induists. 

The ministers of the cult have their heads shaven. 
In Cambodia they wear a white fez, which in Annam 
is covered by a voluminous turban with red, maroon, 
and gold fringes. The hierarchic rank is marked 
1 See Gabriel de San Antonio, Breve y verdadsra relacion de 
lofi atieeeaoB del Reyno de Camboxa, in S. Pablo de Valladolid, 
1604, fol. 22. The present writer is preparing a new edition of 
this work, which has become very rare. 


by the breadth of the fringe. Like the hakdh, the 
imfiim have a long stall of rattan (for tlie ou gra 
only, the roots of it are plaited hUo a basket). A 
white sarong and a long white tunic buttoned and 
cut to fit tlie neck form their whole costume. Dn 
feast day.s they wear, instead of their turban, a 
kind of disk with a hole through the centre., and 
fastened to the fez by a piece ol linen; the whole 
has the appearance of a judge’s cap. 

The imams can hardly read Arabic ; still less do 
they stmly it. Tliey understand the general drift 
of the silrn^ of the Qur’an, which they recite hy 
rote, and which, they say, their fathers used to 
recite. The fast of rnxnwdn (Uamadan) is kept 
hy the priests only. As for the laity in Annam, 
if they observe it for three days, during the rest 
of the month they eat a little at midday. The 
imams, who fast for the whole community, trans¬ 
form the mosque into an encampment for the pur¬ 
pose, where they recite prayers during the whole 
month of Ramadan. They do not leave the mosque 
except for the great ablutions in the river. 

The mosque is a hainhoo building, with trellis 
Avails and thatched over Avith rice-straw ; it is sur¬ 
rounded with an enclosure of dead Avood, and its 
end is turned to the West. At the door are seen 
a large drum (agar), to call to prayer, and the mats 
used for prayer-carpets, tied up in a hag and hung 
from the joists. The puljiit (xnixibar) is at the iar 
end. The end of the mosque ami the minbar are 
covered Avith white cloth during feasts. 

On Fridays (Cham jumnuU, jomaat = Arab. 
juxrCa) the imeemf and the po gru, meeting at the 
mosque, read some sentences of the Qur’an, in the 

E resence of the worshiiipers. I’ruyer lasts for an 
our, and is folloAved hy a meal Avaslied doAvn Avith 
rice-brandy, of which all but the priests partake. 
Purifications are neglected ; their ])lace is taken hy 
digging in the sand, and imitating the movement of 
drawing the necessary water. The five prescribed 
prayers are hardly ever said, and circumcision, 
which takes ijlace about the age of fifteen, is 
nothing hut a symbolic operation. The on gru 
mimics this operation with a wooden knife, after 
which the newly circumcised receives a new’ name 
as ‘ an initiated person’; usually the name is All, 
Muliaminail, Iphurahirn ( = Ihruhim), etc. He still 
keeps Ids secular name, however,—the name of some 
object, quality, or tree,—in his everyday life. On 
the other hand, the karohQit. ‘seclusion’), or de¬ 
claration of marriageability of girls, is celebrated 
with great solemnity. The girls may then marry 
and put iht ir hair up. Until then they are tabun, 
‘interdicted,’ and to violate this interdiction Avould 
expo.se the culprit to seriou.s iienaltics.* The cele¬ 
brations, jiresided over by the oh gru accompanied 
by the inuixns, last two days, and are performed 
for a group of girls, and not for one alone. After 
prayers addressed to Allah, to Muhammad, to tlie 
Hindu deities, and to the ancestral spirits, a festival 
takes place at which only the priests eat. Two 
sheds have been constructed—one for the ceremony, 
the other for the toilet of the young girls. They 
sleep in this the first night under the care of four 
matrons. The imams pass the night in prayer. At 
seven o’clock in the morning the maidens, dressed 
in their best and adorned Avitli all their jewels, their 
hair hanging loose and surmounted by a triangular 
mitre, come torward preceded by an old woman and a 
man clothed in white, who carries a year-old infant, 
dressed like the girls except for the mitre. They 
proceed to make obeisance to the oh gru and the 
vmdms. The little child is jiiesented to theow gru, 
who puts a grain of salt into his mouth, cuts oil a 
lock of hair from his forehead, and oilers him a 

1 Perhapa this is analoffous to the legal seclusion foi 

three months imposed by Musaim&n Jurisprudence on divorced 
or repudiated wives. 
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little water to drink. All flaw is re]»eated lor the 
younf^ maidens, who then jeturn to their shed in 
nrocession. If a ;zirl ha.s violated the interdict the 
Wk of hair is out from the nape of her neck ai 
a sign of shame. I’hen another feast, where the 
priests eat lirst. and the worshippers afterwards, 
closes this pai t of the ceremony. About ten o’clock 
the girls ro ajtpear, their hair put up this time as 
a mark of their having pa.s8ed into the ranks of 
marriageable women ; tliey prostrate themselves 
befoie the piiests; then all’the relatives, and espe¬ 
cially the woinen-guests, come to enumerate the 
presents of clotliing, money, finery, and even fields 
and Inifi’aloes, which they are giving to such and 
such a new member. Tncn, after much bowing, 
the young maidens go and fetch the viands and 
jiresents prepared for the imams, and otter them 
on trays. The oil gru makes a jiretencc of tasting 
them, and presents a small jiarticle to the little 
child. A bounteous feast brings to an end the 
solemnization of the karoh. 'I’liis ceremony gener¬ 
ally takes place only a very little before tlie mar¬ 
riage of the girls, who are at this time from fifteen 
to eight-een years old. 

Another feast, called tnha or tupah (= Arab. 
taubah), takes place in all the families where there 
are old men. it is celchrateil in a shed built for 
the purpose; the oh gru and several imunu offer 
up prayers ; the old man and his family make the 
responses. A sprinkling of Instral water, acoom- 
anied hy a banquet, closes this ceremony, which 
lots out the old man’s sins, and takes plaite for 
each man individually. 

Some deeply rooted survivals of the ancient 
Malayo-Polynesian cults contaminate the Islkmism 
of the Bam Chams, not to mention the evident 
corruptions of tlieir cult by that of their brothers 
the Hmduists. While w'orshipping Allah, they akso 
invoke the Pb Yah, ‘deities,’ and offer them sacri¬ 
fices. They make offerings to the spirits of their 
ancestors on serious occasions : to get healing, or to 

f ain assurance of the success of an imjiortant affair. 

'hey off er worship to the prok, the souls of still¬ 
born cliildren which are incarnated in the bodies of 
squirrels, and are particularly malignant spirits. 
To appease them or win their favour, both Banis 
and ivaphirs pray to them in comjdicated cere¬ 
monies, like the dih srwak, of which we have 
spoken above, and its complement, the dayop, or 
‘sacrifice of the twilight.’ The two sects invite 
each other to all tlieir feasts, and give each other 
the place of honour. But the Ban is never take 
part in any cremation. As regards this, a curious 
old tradition says that at one time they alone were 
summoned to the side of the Brahmanist Cham 

a ueens in childbed, as being less liable to bring 
1 -luck than the ba&aih, wdio w'as charged with 
supplying the corpse with food and drink until its 
cremation. 

Mixed marriages are rare, and especially so be¬ 
tween a Brahmanist girl and a Musalmiin, the 
children having to follow their mother’s religion. 
Nevertheless, perfect toleration is the rule, not 
only among the adherents, hut even among the 
priests of the two cults. If the Bani Chams have 
no .scruples about worshipping tlie Po Yah, or 
Hindu ueities, the Kaphirs on their side have in¬ 
cluded Allah and Muliammad in their pantheon. 
They all abstain from pig’s flesh, dare not rear 
oxen, and cut themselves off’ from all sexual rela¬ 
tions on Mondays, in commemoration of the snj)- 
posed birth of Allah. Corresjionding to the pajau, 
or sorceress-priestess, of the Kaphirs, there is ' 
among the Banis the raja or rijd, who performs 
similar duties. The rajas, who must be twenty 
years old, do not form a special caste, and their 
functions are not hereditaiy. In short, they are 
private officials, and do not play a really important 


part except at certain annual feasts called rijd, 
which .seciii to corresjiond to the solemnizations of 
kaii’ and cabur of the Kajiliirs, and at wliich the 
ancestral spirits are worship]»ed. ’I’liese feasts, of 
Malayo-Polynesian origin, take jilace in the ninth 
iiionth (Dec.-Jan.). In the formulas recited at 
them the name of Java and the Javanese occurs 
often. We shall describe them brielly. 

In an encloHure a large ahed is constructed, of new materials 
as far as possible, and is covered over inside with white cotton 
cloth. The altar is a rude trough witli trays, on which are 
placed betel, foods, and fruits; and wax-candles are stuck on 
the edge of the trays, which are further surroundeil with 
coloured cotton threads From the roof hang images of mon¬ 
keys, elephants, boats, and carts, all made of paper. A swing, 
fastened to two pillars, is set apart for the rxjd. Attended 
by three irndrits, she is the chief personage of the ffite. The 
inodwon, with his flat drum, conducts an orchestra composed 
of a flute, a violin, cvnibals, and an elongated drum {gani/h 
>= Mai. gentian, Javanese keiydufi), and accompanios the nja. 
The ceremony, which is interrupted by a number of feasts, lasts 
two days anil three nights. It begins with the bismillah, and 
continues with the invocation of the spirits of tiic mountains 
and woods, of tlie dead, of the spirits of ‘ beyond the sea,’ and, 
by name, of ttie thirty-eight deities or spirits.^ The culling out 
of their names is followed by prayers from the three imanis. 

The characteristic part of the ceremony takes place on the 
second (lay, at the time when the morning star appears After 
the modtoon has invoked the deities, and the rija has performed 
a special dance In their honour, they take a little rowing-boat, 
fashioned out of a ineco of wood supposed to have come from 
Java or China to exact tribute. The master of the house where 
the ceremony takes place pleads ignorance of Javanese, and the 
inodwon acts as interpreter. In pantomime they place eggs, 
mkes, and a kind of Jomt<cd monkey on the boat. Then they 
all cut the partition w’alls and the roof of the shed int-o pieces, 
and fight over the cakes. On the tliird da}- the rijn, accom- 
iiameJ liy the priests and the orchestra, proceeds solemnly to 
launch the boat with the monkey on the river of the village, 
and this is the end of the ceremony. 

Besides this great aunual rijCi, they celebrate 
others in special cases, e.g. to charm the evil spirits 
who take possession of a girl, or to get healing. 
’Diey are all celebrated in the same way as the 
jiieceding, excejd that i\\embdw(>n alone takes the 
place of the orchestra, and that the mistress of 
the house herself often takes the jiart of the rijd. 

It would he just as difficult to fit into the domain 
of Islam the agrarian rites common to the Banis 
and Kaphirs. They distinguish three kinds of 
sacred fields:—(1) Ijie Jumiu tabuh, which bring 
death to the jieople and beasts who cultivate 
them. Nothing can turn aside their evil influence, 
which is now clicajily avoided by selling the 
tields to the Annamese Christians. (2) The hamii 
caiirauv, or sacred nee-plantations, which are 
regarded as the ‘ fjueens ’ of the other rice- 
jdantations. \Vc have already de.scrihed the cult 
of which they are the object. (3) The haniv klaik 
lawak, ‘ fields of secret labour.’ These are worked 
by stealth, after a sacrifice has been offered, and 
the buffaloes, ploughs, and oflerings have been 
sprinkled with liistral water. The sacrifice must 
be renewed at the fioweriug and harvest of the 
rice. Perhaps there remain in it some traces of the 
ancient native cults for appeasing the spirit of the 
soil that has been reclaimed from the forest. 

In regard to the oh hanbk, or religious chiefs of 
dams and irrigation, we may at least admit that 
their functions correspond to the religious respect 
of Musuhnans for all that is connected with the 
distribution of water in the hot countries which 
they originally inhabited. The oh banbk, clothed 
in white, keep certain fasis, and avoid sexual 
intercourse during the exercise of their ministry. 
They pre.side every year over the rejiairing of the 
flams and i*anals. As already stated, thej^ were 
believed to drow’ii a little child secretly in the irriga- 
-ion works to assure good irrigation of the fields. 

8 . Magic rites and various customs. — Black 
magic, tlie casting of sjiells, and sorcery are 
common to the Hindiiist and Mii.^^alrnan Chams, as 
w'ell as to the Annamese and Khmfers, but the 
latter peoples consider the Chams the abler sor- 
1 Cf. th(' thirty-eight daughtera of P6 Ino Nogar 
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cerers. The Clmius believe that certain individuals 
have the power of killing at a distance, or of 
causing the ruin and downfall of persons, or of 
trees, by means of magic formula;. Though tlie 
jalawbd, or those who extract the gall, have disap- 

I icared, the belief persists none the less that fresh 
uunan gall gives invulnerability. The life of the 
Chains, whether llanis or Kaphirs, is associated 
with innumerable superstitious ideas and practices. 
The absence of shrubbery round the houses is ex¬ 
plained, as we have seen, by the belief that the 
shade of a living tree brings misfortune. 

The construction of a Cham house includes a 
series of propitiatory rites meant to drive off the 
evil spirits. The enclosure of dead wood is first 
raised, and, after the plan of the house has been 
traced with a line, the pillars are set up—tree- 
trunks which are to support the building. But 
first the builders must jilace a mantra engraved 
on a plate of lead, and always the same mantra, in 
the hole into which the pillar is to be put. Then 
they sink the north-east pillar, once more invoking 
the deities. Other mantras are laid at the places 
where the pillars meet the w<»odwork of the roof ; 
and the roof is then covered with thatch taken 
fiom the mountain. 'J’hcn the master of tlie house, 
having chosen the place where his bed is t<» be, 
stretches himself out on it for a moment, but does 
not dare to install himself finally in the new 
habitation until he has made a sacrifice to the 
unfavourable powers. 

A new cart is never put to use either by the I 
Banisor by the Kaphirs without a ceremony, which | 
consists in a sacrifice to the deities, and aspersions 
of lustral water on the cart. After this it is 
plunged into the river, and receives several light 
strokes of an axe, as a sample of the chastisement 
in store for it if it does not fulfil its function well. 

The Chams never go during the day to take the 
rice tliey need from the granary : that is the time 
when it is asleep. They therefore await its awak¬ 
ing, that is to say, the fall of night. This rice, 
moreover, has not been jiut into the granary until 
the principal matron of the family has cut enough 
to make tbree sheaves in the fields. These three 
sheaves are set ujiright on the bank of the rice- 
plantation, and the matron-harvester says to the 
stems still standing: ‘You STe tit to enter the 
granary; follow the sheaves you see here.’ In 
addition to this, after the buflaloes have trodden 
the rice, a sacrifice is made at the winnowin, 
ground. 

The (Miami, like the otln r Malayo-Polynesians, 
believe in ‘favourable’ and ‘unfavourable’ days, 
and they never undertake anything of importance 
without being assured, by the consultation of 
tables, of a juopitious day and hour. 

9. Birth.—When a child is born, a matron of 
the village assists at the delivery, and keeps a 
burning iire^ near the mother, during a period 
more or less variable—7 days is the average in 
Binh-thufin. Then she surrounds the hearth with 
cotton thread, and lights a cubit-long candle to 
keep off evil spirits. It is she also who ‘breaks 
up ’ the fireplace at Jie end of the lying-in, and 
wno carries the ashes to cross-roads in order to 
make a pile of them, surmounted by a stone and 
betel-quid. The Banis omit the sacrifice which 
is then offered by the Kai»hirs to the good spirits. 
The child receives a name when about the age of 
six months, i.e. just when the first glimmering 
of intelligence is seen. Children of good con¬ 
stitution and normally born get a ‘ good ’ name 
(‘Good-luck,’ ‘Joy,’ ‘Concord,’ etc.); children 
prematurely born, deformed, or whose mother has 
had several miscarriages, get a ‘ bad ’ name 

1 Hence the expression di apwii, ‘ to sleep near the fire,' 
meaning; ‘ to be delivered. ’ 


(‘ Dog,’ ‘ Cat,’ ‘ Buffalo,’ ‘ Excrement,’ etc.). This 
bestowal of a bad name tricks the spirits \i ho 
would injure the child ; if at the age of 12 years 
no harm has befallen the child, a bad name is 
changed for a good one ; but this is often forgotten. 
It is remarkable that several Cham kings have 
borne the name Aih (‘ Excrement’). 

10 . Marriage.—Boys and girls marry between 
the ages ol 15 and 18. If a girl, Bani or Kaphir, 
becomes pregnant, unless she lives publicly with a 
man of the village, she must tell the name of her 
seducer. The latter, if he admits the deed, has to 
j»ay a small fine to the parents, and may marry the 
girl. If the girl refuses to name the father of her 
child, she is punished by 50 strokes of the rattan, 
all precautions being taken to avoid a miscarriage. 
But cases of seduction are not common. Marriage 
among the Kaphirs requires very little formality, 
and cohabitation may take its place for a long 
time. 

Among the Banis, marriage is a little more 
coinplieated. It includes a religious ceremony and 
a very costly banmiet. l*eoj)le are often found 
putting marriage off so long that grown-up children 
arc present at the wedding-feast of their parent.s. 

In the cases (which, however, are rare) where the 
east takes place before marriage, it is the parents 
•f the boy who sup})ly the greater part of tlie 
provisions; those of the girl give the rice and the 
;;ake8. Towards evening, the married couple, clad 
n unhemincd white cotton, and holding each otlu;r 
jy the hand or by the gou'n, go by a road carpeted 
with mats, so that their feet may not toucli the 
ground, from the house of the young maiden to tlie 
shed specially constructed near by. There, in 
front of the imams engaged in prayer, presided 
over by the on am, tlie parents of the betrothed 
maiden declare tier given over to the youth, who 
accepts her as his wife before all. The maiden goes 
back to the house, while (he on gru, who for the 
occasion has taken the name of Jiord Mohammat 
(s= Muhammad), and is accompanied by an imam 
who has received the name of Lord Omar, asks the 
fianc6, designated by the name of Paginda Ali 
( = Mal. haginda [‘prince,’ ‘majesty,’], 'Ali), what 
presents ho means to offer to his wife ‘ Phwatimbh ’ 

( = Fatima). The youth enumerates them, begin¬ 
ning with the silver wedding-ring and ending with 
the jewels, the ornaments, tlie buffaloes, and riee- 
pl;-.itations, if there are any. In case of divorce, 
this dowry remains with the wife. Then two 
imams taae the ring which the oh gru has just 
blessed, and go into the house to put it on tlie 
finger of the maiden, at the same time asking her 
if she consents to the marriage. They proceed to 
fetch the fianc6 and the on gru^ and then they 
solemnly conduct the married couple into their 
dwelling. Before going into the house the bride¬ 
groom crushes three Iietel leav^es on the threshold. 
In the nuptial chamber, four vem*rable matrons 
spread out a special white cloth over the mat sot 
apart for the newly-married couple. The wife sits 
down on it, witli old women round about lier, and 
her husband at her side. Imams join the hands of 
the married jiair, who are then sprinkled with 
lustra] water, bless them, and after some prayers 
and moral reeommendations leave them alone. 
The wife then prepares a betel-quid, which she 

laces in her husband’s mouth. He throws part of 

is clothing over her, and finally they both go out 
to prostrate themselves before tlie priests and the 
god})nreiit8 of both parties. This is the time when 
the guests offer their presents, a list of which is 
drawn up. At* interminable baniiuet, to which 
nearly the whole village is invited, closes tlie 
marriage-ceremony. 

The position of woman among the Chains of 
Annam, where there still exist very distinct traces 
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ijf luatriarchy, in an one. In leligious 

and donics^tic ceremonies she Inkes the lirat place 
alter tlie i>ucsts, and has the lij^hb to transmit 
nroperty. Slic chooses her liushand ; the children 
belong to her and not to the fatlier. iJivoree is 
easy U) g('t and often taken advantage of, being 
always sought hy tiie wile, who is allowed to keep 
the children, the coninron house, and a third of the 
pro]iert.y, etc. 

Adultery is theoretically punished by death, 
hut in frractice the penalty is reduced to a few 
strokes ot the rattan and a fine. It is, however. 


left and riglit, so as to mislead the dead in ease he 
sliould want to return home afterwards. When 
they liave arrived at the place of (tremation, the 
lirst. knoek is given by a ba&aih ; then the rela¬ 
tives clear the ground, jireparing the pile where 
the body is placed. After the priests have circuiii- 
amhiilated the jrile, keeping their right side towards 
it all the time, the body is uncovered once more to 
offer it a linal refiast and to allow the adoration of 
it.s friends. Then lire is apjdied to the pile, Avhich 
i.s decorated with the priests’ candles, and into 
which are also thrown some food, all the precious 


very ran;, not owing to the special virtue of 
Cham women, but because they can, as we have 
seen, obtain separation from their husbands quite 
easily. 

II. Disposal of the dead.— (a) Amongf fhe Danis. 
—Funeral ril-es are highly developed among the 
Chams, partly in honour of the ancestral spirits, 
partly to juevent the dead man from coming back 
to annoy or carry oil' those whom he has left in his 
house. Islam has been unable to modify coinnletely 
the beliefs ol the Banis on tliis point, hut. the funeral 
(!eremonies of the latter are mueli less coinpluiated 
than tliose of the Kajihirs, and—an imj)ortant point 
—burial takes the jilaee of cremation among the 
Musalmuns, while cremation ])ersists among tlie 
Kajihirs. After the last breath, the corpse is 
carried into a shed built for the nurjiose. It is 
washed in several waters, wrapped in a piece of 
white cotton, and laid, without a cottin, in i 
trench, with the head Ix)wards the north. This ii 
done in presence of four imdTm, who recite jirayers, 
while the family and fricndH adjure the dead to 
rest in the tomb and not return to tornieiit the 
living. Contrary to what takes jjlace among the 
orthodox Musalmaiis, it is the imams who lead 
the proccsbioii. Commemorative services, called 
paduis (Skr. upddhi /’), with prayers and a feast on 
the tornh, take place on the 3rd, 7tli, lOtli, 3()th, 
40t]i, and lOhth days. A Ha(jrilice is also offered 
on tlie tomb in all .serious family crises. Finally, 
in the 5tli or Cth month for the poor, in a year for 
tlie rich, the corpse is exhumed, and carried with 
the same ceremonies as before into a certain valley, 
considered a holy place liy the Banis. 

{()) Among the Kaphir.s ,—Cremation among th< 
Ka}»hir Chams is a very solemn procedure. The 
corpse, washed and clothed in a series of white 
cotton garments, put one on top of the other, has 
the apjiearance of a fiarcel, and the head, though 
veiled, is the only recognizable part. The body is 
laid out, with the liead to the south, on a kind of 
luxurious catafalque adorned with candles, and 
food is jilaced at the corpse’s side. The priests 
pray beside it night and dav, and go through the 

f antomiriie, three times a day, of giving it food, 
faring this time, the friends and relatives come 
from any distance, with lively musiiial instruments, 
to feast and laugh unceasingly in the house. They 
must bear the corpse company?, and by their gay 
talk keep the family from giving itself up to a too 
violent ^ief. This may last a week or several 
months, according to the fortune of the deceased 
and the condition of the atmosphere. When the 
corpse becomes too much decomposed, it is at last 
consigned to the flames. It is laid out on an 
enormous new catafalque, made by the ha&aih, and 
ornamented with figures of animals or dowers in 
gilt ])aper. Carriers dressed in white seize the 
catafalque, round which crowd all the priests and 
the tw/jf'aM, clothed in white, with a bundle of live 
candles in their liaud. Musical instruments give 
In Mourners, the family dressod 

inhabitants of the village 
^nd carrying lances, swords, 

catafalque, which the carriers, 
under the order of the midwives, keep turning to 


things, clothes, and utensils belonging to the de¬ 
ceased, and tlie presents, often of real value,* 
which his friends and relatives give him at his 
death. After cremation the central part of the 
frontal bone is picked up. Thi.s, broken into nine 
parts, comstitutes the ‘ noble bones,’ and is put into 
a little gold, silver, or copper box called Moh, and 
taken hack to the former dwelling of the deceased. 
These klon are nearly always bought beforehand, 
and buried in some corner of the proprietor’s 
enclosure or in the forest. They are never buried 
in the house, the presence of a klon bringing ill- 
luck and often causing the death of the person for 
whom it is meant to he kept. The family of the 
deceased then celebrate padhi (Skr. upadhi ?), or 
commemoration-services, on the 3rd, 10th, and 
100 th days after the death, with prayers and fea.st- 
ing.* At the padhi held on the anniversary, the 
klon are buried beside the rest of their ancestral 
lames under the kuty or family tombstones. These 
stones, of about three cubits' length, are three in 
number for women, live for men. ’I’hcy are erected 
nearly always in the family property, and prefer¬ 
ably at the foot of a tree. The ])Oor, for lack of 
private ]»roperty, bury their klon in the forest. 
At the feasts of kate and dabur^ care is taken never 
to omit to })ay homage to the ancestral spirits, 
which are invoked also in cases of illness, accident, 
and important decisions. These sacrifices, though 
unorthodox, are offered hy the Musalm&n Cliams 
of Arinain and of (’amhodia. 

12 . Eschatology.—The ideas of the Chams of 
either sect as to the survival and fate of the soul 
after deatli are singularly confused. The Brah- 
manists generally think that the souls of pious 
men go into the sun, those of women into the 
moon, those of servants into grey clouds ; hut they 
sojourn there only until their entrance into the 
heart of the eartii [aid tanoh riyd). Others de¬ 
clare that souls return to the state of the gods, 
others that they pass into the bodies of certain 
animals—serpents, crocodiles, squirrels, etc. Each 
family abstains from eating the flesh of a particular 
animal. A belief common to all the Chains is that 
the souls of infants horn dead, or dying very young, 
who have not undergone cremation (among the 
Br&hmanists only, since the Banis bury their dead), 
incarnate themselves in squirrels and palm-rats 
[Sciurus palmarumh and would soon become harm¬ 
ful if they were not appeased by means of sacrifices 
called srwak and daybp. 

13. Cambodian Chams. —The Chains who came 
to Cambodia, very probably at the end of the 16th 
cent., after the decisive fail of Champa, are quite 
difi'erent. Numbering 90,0(X), they form a veritable 
nation, which has acquired coherence from the 
Islam tht;y all profess. They live generally on the 
hanks of the Mekhong or of the Great Lake, and 
are often on the move. There are also attached to 
them some villages in Cochin-China, particularly 
it CliAn-dAc and TAy-ninh, and a small group in 
ho mVkV” concent sometimeB with only paulngthem throufrh 

“ The funeral rites of the Chams are very complicated, and 
con-PHiwnd in some parts to those of India, but they include a 
number of practices which are not found in the BrUunan 
wntinjfs on funerals 
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Siam. They are often confotinded witii the Malays, 
who are not nearly so numerous as they are, and 
who almost, always settle alonjijside of them. Inter¬ 
marriage also is gradually fusing tlie two races. 
Very different from their apathetic brothers in 
Annain, the llanis of Cambodia are active, enter¬ 
prising, and intelligent, and seem to have acquired 
all these qualities from living near the Malays. 
They are chiefly woodcutters, agriculturists, lisher- 
men, and tradesmen, able workmen, and canning 
usurers. Their women weave silk stulis with good 
*.aste, but never rear silk-worms, preferring to buy 
the raw material they need from the Khnifers or 
Chinese. Their villages are built on piles, sliaded 
by a clump of false-jujube trees, and surrounded 
by well-tilled tields, and have not the gloomy 
appearance of the low huts and parched villages, 
surrournled with dead wood, of theJlanisof Annani. 
They plant rice, cotton, indigo, and maize ; and 
they rear oxen and buffaloes, but pigs are objected 
to. 

Their Islam, though mixed with native practices, 
is much more enlightened and thoughtful than that 
of the Chains of Aniiam. As they are in jiermanen t 
contact with Malays and Hindus, w'ho are fervent 
Musalmans, and are better instructed in their 
religion, there is quite a considerable number 
among them who have made the pilgrimage to 
Mecca. They worship only Allah, perform the 
five prayers and the prescribed ablutions, and 
always abstain from pigs’ fie.sh, and usually from 
fermented liquors, especially in public. ^Po do 
otherwise would incur a reprimand from the 
iniavut. The Friday assembly [jbvinat) always 
comprises the forty required members. 

(a) Clergy.—Thet hierarchy of the ministers of 
the cult consists first of four persons named by 
tile King of Cambodia and forming part of his 
council. I'hcy arc assisted by 40 imdnis. These 
are the 'mnjifit'tti, ‘ teacher of the Law ’ the 

tuh kalik, the rajak knlik, ‘ magistrates^ 
and the tuon pnkc^ ‘ juris<!onsult ’ {faqlh). These 
ministers of the cult are higlily honoured by both 
the Cbams aud the Malays. Then come the 
hakhn or hakem, ‘doctors of law and mosque- 
chiefs’ {hakim), and tlie katip^ ‘the official in 
charge of the jirayers’ {hailh). All those priests 
are clothed in white, have their heads snaven, 
wear only a little beard, and have a white turban. 
The lehetiiud the hnlim (=rAral). 'alini), the one an 
oflicial and the other a teacher of the Law, are 
simply laymen, employed in the mosque. Men¬ 
tion must he made, finally, of the bildl or nwdin 
(miiaddin). 

The great dignitaries and the imdnus have wide 
autluu’ity over their congregation. They have the 
right to apply a certain number of strokes with a 
stic-k 1.0 those who transgress the religious re¬ 
quirements, use fermented drinks, or traffic in 
strange idols, etc. 'Hie ollering of sacrifices and 
oblations to the deities oi the polytheists ma 
incur exclusion from the community, althoug 
such a j»re8cri])tion, if exactly followed, would 
mean the total excommunication of all the Ban’ 
Chains. 

Tlie Chains of Cambodia now send Cham or 
Malay missionaries to their fellow-worshipjiers i 
Anmim, to bring them back to mure orthodox 
jiractices. They are received and enterteined 
with the utmost cordiality, but their eflbrts are 
fruitless against the absolute indifference of the 
latter and their secular custom of sacrificing to the 
Pa Yah. 

(A) Festivals .—The Cliams of Cambodia cele¬ 
brate the following festivals; — (1) Rambwan 
( = Arab. Ramadan) or Bulan Uk^ ‘month of 
fasting,’ fixed by the priests, and regularly ob- 
eervGil by all the worshippers in the usual way 


(2) Bulan Ok Haji^ ‘month of the pilgrimage fast,' 
or Bulan Odwah, * month of God,’ a su})plenientary 
fast, Avhen the Baiiis must not eat before nightfall 
f<»r five days. Tt takes place three months attei 
Rambwan. (3) Rijd Surah or Surah ( = Arah. 
'Ashurat), ‘the feast of the distress,’ in memory 
lierhaps of the flight of Muhammad. (4) Tapat, 
the tupah (=Arab. taubah) of the Annamose 
Chams, a ceremony for the purification of the 
sins of old men. (5) Tamat ( = Arab. t&mmnt, 
‘conclusion’), a feast in honour of a young man 
who has finished his theological studies. Dressed 
tn his finest clothes, and surrounded by his friends, 
he makes a triumphal entry on horseback into 
his village, musicians leading the way. (6) The 
circuiiieision of boys, which is not a mere pretence 
as in Annam, is the occasion of a feast. The 
operator, nearly always the oh gru, uses a razor 
and pincers for tlie circumcision. The youths on 
whom it is performed must he about fifteen years 
old. Their relatives ofl'er y)resents to the operator, 
and a banquet follows. The karvh of the Annamese 
Banis is not in use for tlie girls. (7) Molot or 
Molot (=Arah. malat, ‘shave’?) is a ceremonj’^ 
which seems confused with that of the cutting of 
the tuft among the Khmfers. An imam, assisted 
by at lca.st three colleagues, aft.er reciting prayers 
and sprinkling a child wilh lustral water, cuts oil 
a lock of its hair. The child nndeigocs moluf only 
once in its life, between the nges of 3 and 13, 
and it is on tliis occasion that it is given a 
Musalman name—nearly always Muhamma<l,‘Abd 
Allah, or'All, if it is a hoy ; and, if a girl, Fatima 
;in Cham Phwatiyaoh). In ordinary life the child is 
called by the mindy Cham name which i.s given 
it at birth. The inevitable banquet closes the 
lercmonv. 

The cliams of Cambodia, it is evident, are better 
Musalmans than those of Annani, but it woulil be 
exaggeration to conedude from this that their 
Islam is always jierfei'tly enliglitened and con¬ 
scious. It is ea.'y, on the contrary, to disiiover in 
it a number of practices which are evident sur¬ 
vivals of the old Malayo-Polynesian, Hindu, and 
Animistic cults which preceded Islilui, and were 
originally native to the country. ’I'hey feel this 
vaguely, aud try to hide them under an Islamic 
or .so-called Islamic mask. Thus, like the Malays 
of Cambodia, tliey worship a number of saints’ 
tombs, or ta-lak ; they go to them to obtain 
healing, before the conclusion of an important 
aflair, etc. The cult con.sists of the recitation uf 
prayers and formula^ aspersions of lustral w'at.er, 
a least near the tombs, and—a Buddhist custom— 
the freeing of jiigeons. Thisworship of the ta-lak 
has some analogy with the worship of the kramat, 
or mounds sunjiosed to be tombs of Mu.snlinan 
saints, in Malacca. The worship they give to 
evil spirits, styled jin asalam, ‘ Musalman genii,’ 
has its connterjiart likewise in the Malay Penin¬ 
sula. 

(c) Sorcery and Sorceresses. —Sorceiy, whiidi can 
by magic j)ractices cause the death or ruin of 
people and things, inspires the Banis of (’’amhodia 
with great hatred, and the sorcerers, or supposed 
sorcerers, are often assassinated secretly. 'Tliese 
sorcerers, nearly always women, are supposed to 
transmit their inagic power from one to another 
by means of a midniglit initiation in the forest. 
The person wishing to become a sorceress sacrifices 
a live cock on an abandoned termite’s nest. She 
cuts it in two from the head to the tail, and has to 
dance and sing quite naked in front of the altar, 
until, by a kind of magic attraction, the two halves 
of the cock begin to iipproaeh each other, and the 
bird returns to life ami utters its cry. This devilry 
ended, the sorceress can bring harm and desolation 
anywhere at will. Fortunately she is easUy re- 
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cognizable by her swollen and bloodshot eyes, and i 
W the tendency of Ijer f/iee to ehan^'e colour. , 
These sorceresses arc called kamulai or kaniolai \ 


generally 15 to 18 years old, never less; the 
})roi)osMil of marriage is made by the parents, 
witn the heh) of a female mediator. The lianc^ 


bhut (cf. 8kr. bhuta), and when they are recog¬ 
nized, by the signs described above, every one 
hurries away from them in terror. The evil may 
be exorcizeJ fiom tliem by means of mantras, and I 
by the ingestion of unclean substances, which are ‘ 
expected to make the bad sjjiiits that haunt the 
possess«‘d flee in disgust. 

The Hams of Cambodia believe that gall, taken 
immediately from a man who has been killed for 
the purjfose, is the best cdiarm for invulnerability. 
Tiny used to he very much dreaded by the Cam¬ 
bodians, who regarded every Cham as a jalawo6, 

‘ taker of gall ’; this jiractice does not exist nowa¬ 
days exeejit as an isolated ciinie. 

I'he agrarian rites are only a feeble echo of 
those of the lianis of Annam. When a Cambodian 
Bani wants to make a rice f)lantation from part of 
a forest newly cleared by lire, he chooses a dies 
fastits, sprinkles a handful of rice-grains with 
lustral water, and puts them in seven holes already 
bored in preparation ; he does not begin the sow¬ 
ing till he has performed this rite. The same 
procedure is followed also in the case of maize, 
cotton, or any other plantations. Before a new 
cart is used, all that is necessary is to light a 
candle, pour a libation of water over tlie cart, and 
utter this imprecation : ‘ Beware if you do not run 
well I ’ 

{d) Calendar. —This is the same for both the 
Cliams of Annam and those of (>ambodia. The 
reckoning by the iaka era employed in inscrip¬ 
tions having completely disappeared, they use the 
duodenary cycle to com]»ute time. Kach of the 
twelve years of this cycle, borrowed from the 
Turks through the Chinese, bears the name of an 
animal—rat, buffalo, tiger, hare, dragon, serpent, 
horse, goat, monkey, cock, dog, jng. But, in 
contrast with what takes place among several 
peojdes who use this cycle, the names of these 
animals are taken from the ordinary language. 
Each year, beginning in April-May, contains 
twelve lunar months, the first ten denoted by 
numbers, and the last two, pwaS and maky having 
Sanskrit names (pausa and nuigha). The week 
has seven days, the names of which, borrowed 
from Sanskrit, designate planets. Each day is 
divided into twelve periods of two hours, and the 
periods into eight parts with the value of our 
quarter of an hour. The night is divided into five 
watches. The time is expressed by means of such 
forms as ‘the cock crows’ ( — 1 o’clock a.m.), ‘the 
cock leaps to the ground ’ (=2 o’clock a.m.), etc. 

In the maniiBcripts we lind traces of a cycle of eij;ht years, 
named by corrupt Arabic letters and analogous to the .lavanesf 
vnndu, and of a method of reckoning time by periods which 
recall the Javanese vrukus. 

(c) Birth. —At the birth of a child, the usual fire 
is kept burning near the mother, and the midwife 
scatters its cinders likewise at cross-roads, but 
without the accompaniment of offerings to the 
spirits. The superstitions connected with name¬ 
giving are the same in both countries. On the 
other band, education and instruction are a little 
better cared for here than in Annam, and extend 
even to the girls. Presents of cloth, rice, or fruits 
are offered to the master, wdio teaches his puj)ils 
to reiKNit some verses of the Qur’an and to read 
Arabic 

(/) Marriage. —Marriage is not allowed with 
a non-AIusalman except on condition that he be 
converted, whic.h docs not, however, happen often 
with the Khmfers. They are very faithful to 
Buddhism, and this accounts for the fact that 
mixed marriages scarcely ever take place except 
between Chains and Malays. Bridegrooms are 


settles a dowry of money on his future wife, which 
she. is to keep in case of divorce not sought by her ; 
then he proceeds to serve in the house of his 
j»arents-in-law until his marriage. The wedding, 
accompanied by long banquets, lasts three da>s. 
(.>n the evening of the third day, the youth, decked 
in a gold-embroidered coat, mounted on a richly, 
liamessed horse, and shaded by a parasol of honour, 
surrounded by his relatives and guests, goes to the 
house of the girl, who waits for him dressed in all 
her finery, seated on the ground with her legs bent 
under her, in a shed built for the purpose, where 
the imams bless the union. The wife places the 
traditional betel-quid in the mouth of her husband, 
and he puts part of liis clothing over her. 

The Chams of Cambodia, richer than those of 
Annam, sometimes take as many as four wives 
when their means permit. Few, however, have 
more than tAvo or three; others have only 'me. 
The wife of the first rank has command (uerlhe 
others. The Bani who has become a slave has 
never any right to more than two wives. 

Marriage by capture, although rare among tlie 
Chams, nevertheless exists. In it the suitor intro¬ 
duces himself into the house of the girl he wishes 
to marry if the dof>r is o]>cn, draws lier close into 
his arms, and, in spite of the blows ajqilied by the 
family of the girl, entwines her in a scarf; he is 
then married, and has only to ‘ redeem tlie shame 
of the family ’ by means of a sum of money. 
Dh'orce is moic difficult to obtain and rarer than 
in Annam. Unions are nearly always fertile, but 
tlie Chams of Cambodia further increase their 
race by foreign elements, by Annamese or Khmer 
children whom they accept in payment of bad 
debts, and whom they cause to he brought up as 
M usaimans. 

(g) Disposal of the dead. —This is no more 
solemn among the Cambodian Chams titan among 
ihe Baiiis of Annam. The eornmemoration ser¬ 
vices take place at the same times, hut without 
heterodox practices. Burial is once for all ; there 
is no exhumation. 

(A) Folk-talcs. —A very competent judge, A. 
Barth,^ gives the following appreciation of the 
Cham tales published by Landes : 

‘ Ijc fondH de ces rtScitB est un merveilleux dtratiLje, fait 
d’aniitiiBine et de mafirie, betib aiiniin alliag'e mythningique ou 
iht'ologique. Une ou doux fois Beulemcnt on voi't intervcnir iin 
seigneur Alwah (•= Allah). ... A c6t6 d’une duret^ et d'une 
a^mthie de BentinieiilB extremes, on y trouve dcH trails d'une 
senBibilit6 exquise. liClconte] no. x, .’. . rappelle par pluBieura 
cndroits le conte ^gyptien des deux fr^res et il contient aussi 
loB donn^cB eBsentielleb de Cendrillnn et des 6preuves de Psycht'-. 
Non moms curieux est le no. v., “LeB niRes du Ll/ivre." Ce 
conte, qui est 6galentent counu au Cambodge et en Annam, et 
dout plusieurs donn6eB se retrouveut ausai dans lea Jatakas, 
est une de ces B6rio8 de fables relives les unes aux aiitres et 
enchaaH^PH dans un cadre commun, dont I’lnde parait avoir 
foumi leB premiere niodtiles.' 

LiTKRATtiKB.—E. Aymonier, Les Tchames et leurs relufions, 
Paris, 1891, ‘ Ldigendea hiBloriquea des Chams,' in Excurs, et 
reconn., vol. xiv. no. 32, ‘ Premiere 4tude Bur les inscriptions 
tchames,' in JA, .Tan.-Feb. 1S91, and Oramtnnire de la langue 
chame, Saigon, 1899 ; Aymonier-Cabaton, Diet, fiam-fran^ais, 
PuriB, 19(K3; A. Bergaigiie, ‘L’aiicien royaumodeCampftdana 
riudo-Chine, d'apr^s les inBcriptioiis,’ in JA, Jan. 1888; A. 
Cabaton, Nouvellts recherches sur les Chains, Pans, t^Ol, 
‘ L'inscription chame de Bifin-hok,’ in IJutlrtin de VEcole 
francaise d’Exfrfime-Orient, iv. [19041 687-69(1, and ‘ Les Chams 
de I'lndo-Chine,’ in Rev. coloniale, v. ri905J .121-334; E. M. 
Durand, ‘ Lea Chains lianis,' ‘ Notes Bur une cremation chez fee 
Chams,’ 'Le temple de P6 llam^ k Phanrang,’ ‘Notes sur les 
ChamH,' In Bull, de VBeole fraiiQ. d'Ext.-Or. iiL [1903] 64-62, 
447-464, 697-603, v. [1906] 868-386; L. Finot, ‘La religion 
dee Chams d’apr^N les monuments,' ib. i. [1001] 12-26; A. 
Landes, ‘ Contes ejames,' in Cochinchine frangaise: Exevr- 
stone et reconnaissances, xiii. 29 [Sept-Dec. 1886), Saigon, 1887 ; 
H. Parmentier, ‘ Caraot^rea g6n6rauxde I'architecture chame,’ 
lb. i. [1901] 246-268. ANTOINK CaBATON. 

1 Jievui eriti(/ue, no. ix., 27th Feh. 1888, p, 161. 
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CHAMARS (total number, 11,137,3G2 at Census 
of 1901).— 1 . JliSTOUY. — i. Name. —The name 
Chamar, CJuivihhur, or Chat'maJcCir{ien\. Chamarin, 
Chavidin) is derived from the Skr. churma-kdra^ 
*a worker in leather.’ In the Madras Presidency, 
to which they liave migrated from tlie Central 
F’rovinces, the Chamarsare also known as Chamura 
{Cl, 1901, vol. XV. j»t. i. p. 149). In some districts 
of Itajputnna they are called Bolas {ib. vol. xxv. 

. 147). Chainara frequently conceal their identity 
y giving only the name of their sub-caste, e.g. 
Jalswartl or Kori {ib. vol. xiii. pp. 145, 182). The 
name Mochi {Muchi or Muc'rhi), though, as will 
be shown ])elo\v, it generally denotes a dilleronce 
of occupation or of religion from that of the 
ChamCir.s, is sometimes n])plied in<liscriminately to 
the latter (C/, I8S1, vol. lii. p. ciii ; 1901, vol. vi. 
pt. i. p. 388, vol. xxvi. A, p. 190). The Chainars 
themselves derive their name by tradition from a 
princess named Chamu (W. Crooke, TC n. 17o), or 
from Nona or Lona Charndrin, a deified witch (Sher- 
ring, Hindu Tribes and Castes, vol. i. pt. iv. p. 392). 

2 . Origin and territorial distribution.—(o) 
Origin .^—The great majority of modern writers 
upon the subject regard the Cham&rs as having 
been of low caste from the very first. Sherring, 
indeed, accepted the traditional view of Manu on 
the grouinl that their clearly defined caste pre¬ 
judices were evidence of (heir semi-lJrahmaiiical 
origin. Ills judgment was influenced by the fact 
that he had met with several ChaniArs of high-bred 
appearanc-e, and by the prowess of the Dosftdhs, 
vdioru ho considered to ne a sulKavision of the 
Charnfirs, when they fought under Clive at Plasscjy 
{op. at. vol. i. pt. iv. p. 39211'.). Yet the dark 
complexion of the (Jhamurs is .so g<!nerally recog¬ 
nized as distinguishing them from llrfihrnans that 
it has given rise to the Hindi jnoverb, 

Karid Brahman, gora Chamdr, 

Inke sdth na utariye par, 
which may be freely rendered, 

‘ If the llrahman be black, if the Chamftr be fair, 
Let the wise when he crosses a river beware,’ 
i.e, a fair-skinned Chainar is so rarely seen that 
his a]))>earance is uncanny and bodes no good 
(Elliot's Ula.ss i. 71 ; Cl, 1901, voJ. i, p. 545). 
Sir William Hunter, describing the Chamars of 
Oudh, says: ‘ Always or. the verge of starvation, 
theii lean, black, and dl-fornied figures, their stupid 
faces, and Iheir filthy liabits, reflect the long 
degradation to which they have been hereditarily 
.subjected’ {HrI, vol. x. p. 499). Whenever deli¬ 
cate and refined features and a fair complexion 
are seen in a Chamfir, they should, W. Crooke 
thinks, be attributed to intercourse in recent times 
between the Charnfirs and higlicr castes (W. Crooke, 
TC 169; see also CT, 1901, vol. xiii. p. 184). 
'riie view has been advanced by E. B. Alexander 
that the Chamars of Corakhpur in N.W. Prov. 
were originally the retainers of the Aryan invaders 
rather than themse.lves the invaded aborigines 
{Gazetteer N. JV. Prov. vol. vi. [1881] p. 359). 
Nesficld, M'ho regaids function, and function only, 
as the foundation upon which the whole caste 
system of India was built up, classes the (Chamars 
among the artisan castes of the age preceding 
metallurgy, and thinks tluit they have sprung out 
of several difl'erent tribes like the Dorn, Kanjar, 
Habura Cheru, etc., the last remnants of which 
are still vrithout the pale of Hindu society {Ca.ste 
System of the N. W. Prov. § 49). Risley classifies 
the Chamars ainong.st the Aryo-Dravidians, of 
which they represent the lower strata, as the 
Brfihmans do the higher ; and in this he appears 

^ Vor traditions relating to their oriirin, see Manu, x. 8,11, 36 
in SBIi xxv, 403 f., 411; Sherrinfc, op. cU. vol. i. pt. Iv. p. 392 ff.; 
W. Crooke, TC ii. 169 f. ; Cl, 1901, vol. xxi. p. 124; Elliot’s 
Olasa. 1. 691. 


to have the support of antliropomctrical data(7’C 
i. 175f. ; Cl, 1901, vol. i. pp. 499, 500, 503). 

( 6 ) The home of the Cluimars is in Bihar and the 
United Provinces, but they are steadily migrating 
to Bengal, where there is no indigenous ca.ste oi 
skinners, tanners, hide-dealers, and cobblers, to 
compete with them in their multifarious occupa¬ 
tions {Cl, 1901, vol. vi. pt. i. p. 38S ; K. N. L. 
Chandra, Tanning, etc., p. 2). They are also 
firmly establislicd and numerous in the Panjab, 
Central India, the (Central Provinces, Rfijputana, 
and Bombay (see Ethnographical Map in Cl, 1901, 
vol. i., Api)eudix). As one goes south, the Chainfii s 
decrease in number, their jilace being taken by 
leather-wf>rking castes of purely Dravidian origin, 
as the ShaJJediyar in Tamil districts, and the 
Mddiga in the "felngu country {Cen-sns of Berar, 
1881, p. 149; Cl, 1891, General Uepo7't, p. 199, 
vol. Xiii. p. 301, vol. xxv. pt. i. j>. 254f., 1901, 
vol. i. p. 545, vol. xxiv. pt. ii. p. 537 ; C.M.S. Intelli¬ 
gencer, Aug. 1900, j). 576fr. ; A. (’hatteiton. Mono¬ 
graph on Tanning ... in Madras Presidency, 
pp. 13, 15). In estimating the numbers and im¬ 
portance of the Chamars, it is ini]»ortHnt to dis¬ 
tinguish between them ami the gient Miudii sub- 
caste. This distinction is not raend, but either 
occupational, social, or religious. 'I'he occupation 
of the Muchis is the making of shoes and other 
articles from the leather that has been prepared 
by Chamars; hence their name, which is derived 
from the Skr. mochika, ‘tanner,’ ‘shoemaker.’ 
When a Chamar forsakes his traditional occupation 
and becomes a shoemaker, he frequently changes 
his caste name to Mochi, and thus proclaims his rise 
in the social scale {Gazetteer N.W. Prov. 1875, 
vol. ii. p. 182; Census Punjab, 1881, vol. i. §607; 
Cl, 1891, vol. xxiv. pt. i. p. 437 f., 1901, vol. xiii. 
). 184, vol. xviii. p. 470). In the west of the Panjab, 
lowever, the distinction is one of religion: the 
Musalman Chamdr, though only a tanner, calls 
himself a Mochi. The variations in the Census 
returns of Cfiam&rs and Moehls in the Panjfib in 
successive Census years may therefore be regarded 
as some index to the conversions from Hinduism 
to Islam {Census Punjab, 1881, vol. i. §604; A. J. 
Grant., Leather Industry of the Punjab, § 12; Cl, 
1881, vol. iii. p. ciii, 1901, vol. i. A, pp. 320, 338, vol. 
vi. pt. i. p. 388, vol. xxvi. A, p. 196 ; A. Chalterton, 
op. cit. p. 18). 

3 . Occupations.—The Census Returns for 1901 
show that Chamars are found to hold twenty-three 
distinct occupations, of which the most important 
are agriculture and the working of Icatlier. The 
proportion of agriculturists to leather-workers is 

f ^i\en as nearly six to one, but ib must be leinem- 
)ered that such proportions vary with the season 
oi the year, because the Chanifi,r is a ‘Jack of all 
trades’ {Cl, 1901, vol. i. pp. 189, 190, 217, 218, 521, 
vol. i. A, p. 406f.). The position of the Cliumar 
engaged in agriculture has until recently been that 
of a sei f, tied to the soil and transferred with it. 
Wlien an estate was divided, no sharer would 
con.sidcr the partition complete until an adequate 
nninlKir of Charnfirs had been allotted to him in 
proportion to his interest in the land {Gazetteer 
N. W. Prov. 1875, vol. ii. p. 396 ; JGT, vol. i. p. 172, 
vol. X. pp. 71 , 499; J. C. Nesfield, op. ext. § 49). 
Except in the Cawiiporc district, the poverty of 
the Chamars is great; many are unable to anord 
themselves even a blanket, and are obliged to 
protect themselves from cold by the use of a mere 
cloth stull'ed, A\ben they cun ^et it, with cotton. 
One Chamar, on being asked how he passed the 
iiieht with so little clothing, replied that he slept 
till the eohl awakened him ; then he lit a few 
sticks anti warmed himself till the fire went out, 
when he returned to his cot; and he repeated 
these proceedings at intervals till the sun rose 
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vol. iii. n. 284 ; GazeUter N. W. Prov. vol. iv. 
p. 288; cf. W. Cronko, Prov. of 

p. 278). Under lintisli rule, the ('Inunars, thou^rh 
fltill the ()])jects o) coutenipt to Hindus and Sikhs 
on account of tlieir traditional occupation, are 
erner^iri;^ from their menial ]K)sition (/G/, vol. iii. 
p. 119; A. .1. (irant, oj>. rit. § 2). 

The ChamAr proj)er <leals with the skin of 
animals at death, or ev<‘n sooner, From time 
immemorial one of their nerqui.sites has heon the 
hide of any animal that dies; and the temjitation 
to hasten death hy means of poison has frequently 
proved irresistible 

Thrc-e principal niolhods of cattlo-poisoninf' are in vojfue 
On" of tiiem' is Hinijily to (five white arsenic, wrajiped m a 
castur-oil leaf, which is liked hy the cattle. A second nietiiod 
Is to (frind the i/hiuinhi berry to a fine powder, and, haviiiff 
made a paste with water, to roll this into the shape of a loiijf 
thorn, which is dried in the sun till it is hard, and then pressed 
into the head or neck of an aniniul. The third device is to 
make a poisonous snake bite a piece of mf' wound round a 
T)oin1.ed stick, which is then forced into the anus of a cow or 
nullock. 

Public tminion, however, is now leading to the 
expuhsion from cante of t^hamars dett;el,ed in these 
malpractiees (67, 1901, vol. \vi. p. 282 ; W. Crooke, 
TC, vol. ii. pp. 172, 190, 191 ; II. H. Kisley, TC 
ii. 98 f.). The hide ol an animal, when by fair 
means or foul it has lieen obtained, is t-fuined hy 
the Chamar, who places it in a pit, covering it 
with water (lontainiiig lime and impure carbonate 
of soda.; after ten da^^s it is taken out, and the 
hair is re.tnoved with an iron scraper. It is then 
sewn u|) ill the form of a hag and filled with hark 
solution, and, after hanging fiom a tree or stand 
for live daj's, it is considi'n'd to be sufliciently 
tanned (\V. ('rooke, TC 'n. 191). 

The remaining (Uicupations of the Chamars range 
between the ‘learned and artistic professions’ 
(18,565 in Bengal) and the ‘personal, household, 
sanitary, indefinite, and disreputable oeeujiations * 
(8102). 'Phe large number of the former class 
liears evidemu' to the influence of Western educa¬ 
tion in breaking down the harriers of caste, and 
enabling the industrions to rise in social jmsition. 
Throughout- the country nearly every oliice has 
its Moehi employed as a clerk, and handling pens 
and pajiei instead of hides and refuse (67, 1901, 
vol. 1. A, p. 400 f. ; A. Ohatterton, op. cit. p. 16; 
A. J. (Jraiit, op. cit. § 8). In their degraded 
occupations, which include the removal of dead 
bodies, the exiuaitiou of criminals, the beating of 
drums at marriages and otluir fe.stive occasions, 
the Chamars infringe upon the fnnetioiis of Dorns 
and Paiiah.s (.see Pauiails) (Shernng, op. rit. vol.i. 
pt. iv. p. 89.8 f. ; 67, 1901, vol. xiii. ji. 182, vol. xvi. 
p. 232). 'Phe Chamar women a,c.t as the midwives 
of the village, ami perform menial tasks for the 
wives of the men whom their husbands serve 
(W. Crooke, oj). cit. ii. 175, 190). 

4. Social organization.— (]) The sub-castes of 
the Chamars are reckoned hy some writers as 
seven, by others as numhering more than three 
thousaml. Each locality where Chainftrs are 
numerous possesses its seven sub-castes, hut these 
do not correspond to those of another district; the 
division into seven is purely arbitrary, and is due 
to regard for the sjicred number, not to any 
historical cause (Ikilfonr, Cyclop, of India, p. 645 f. ; 
Elliot’s Gloss, i. 70; W. Crooke, TC ii. 172; 67, 
181 )1, xxi. 62-62fi). In Gwalior, as the smaller 
sub-castes of Chamars are included in the larger 
ones, a man may with truth call himself by the 
name of cither. A Chamar must marry outside 
the smaller suh-caste {gotra) and within tne larger 
sub-caste [khnp)-, the distinction, therefore, between j 
main suh-eastes and minor ones is that of exogamy 
or endogamy [Cl, 1901, vol. xxi. p. 124; cf. A. 
Lyall, Asiatic Studies^, 1st ser. pp. 166, 17411'.; 
Census Punjab, 1881, vol. i. § 608). In Bengal, 


however, the intermarriage of all sub-castes is 
forbidden, and the infraction of thi.s rule renders 
i the offender liable to a line (67, 1901, vol. vi. j»t. i. 

I Appendix, p. xlvi). The following are amongst 
the most important of the sub-ca.stes of Chamars : 

(a) The Many of these are servants, 

but their high position is evidenced by their carry¬ 
ing burdens on their heads, not on their shoulder.s ; 
any neglect of this custom would render a man 
liable to he out-casted. They supply most of our 
syces, and, one-of their objec-ts of worshiji being a 
halter, any Jaiswdra who ties uji a dog with t his 
implement has to pay a line. 'Phedr name is 
probably derived from the old town of Jais (Slier- 
ring, op. cit. vol. i. pt. iv. p. 393 ; W. Crooke, TC 
ii. 173). 

(h) The Dhiisiya or Jhusiya. —These are allowed 
in some districts to intermarry with the Jaiswftra ; 
in Mymensingh and Shahahad they are held to be 
superior to all other snb-(!astes. Their primary 
occupation is that of shoe- and harness-makers. 
Their name is probably derived from a village 
called Dhusi or Jhusi (Elliot’s Gloss., vol. i. p. 70 
[Beanies’ editorial note is corrected in Sherring’s 
Jlindn Tribes and Castes, vol. i. pt. iv. p. 394]). 

(c) The JCttiia, Jatia, or Jatiya. —Tins suh-caste 
is most numerous in tlie neighbourhood of Delhi 
and Gurgaon. They are despised hy other sub- 
cast-es, on the ground 1 -hat they work in horse- and 
camel-hides ; hut, on the other hand, their employ¬ 
ment of Gaiir lirahmans for jiriestly .services, 
in.stead of degradeil Charndrwa Hrahmaiis, gives 
t-hom the position of the highest suh-easto of 
Chamar. Their name is either tribal, and marking 
some connexion with the dclts, or func-tional, and 
derived from the word jat, meaning a camel- 
grazier (Census Punjab, 1881, vol. i. § 608; W. 
Crooke, TC ii. 173). 

(d) The Chdndars, ChCmdaurya. —The members 
of this sub-caste work only in prepared leather. 
In HissAr and Simla they are tlie princijial suh- 
ca.ste of the Chamars, and hold an imjiort-ant jilace 
in the ca.ste throughout Rajputana. They claim 
t-o he desc-ended from Chdiiura, the famous wrestliT 
wdio was slain hy Krsna (CensusPunjab, IsHI, vol. 
i. §608; W. Crooke,"rC ii. 172f. ; Cl, 1901, vol. 
XXV. p. 147). 

(c) 'Pile Ilaralc Chamars. — These are found 
chiefly in Berar. Tlieir name is derived from 
llaralya, the ])rimeval Chamar who, when Maha 
Muni’s .snpjily of hides ran short, is said to have 
shown his devotion to Maha-deo (see below, p. 353*’) 
hy stripiuiig off a jneceof his own skin and making 
out of it shoes for the god (Census of Berar, 1881, 
p. 149). See artt. Dosadhs, Koiils, Rai-DasIs. 

( 2 ) Eor jiarticularsconcerning the self-govemiment 
of Chamars by their pnhchdyat, see Islam (in 
India); Bearnes, in Elliot’s Gloss., vol. i. pp. 279- 
282; Cnmh. Mission to Delhi, Occ. Paper, No. 7, 
p, 13 f. ; B. H. I lad on-Powell, The Indian Village 
Community, p. ‘24 f. ; W. Crooke, TC ii. 175^. ; 
Cl, 1991, vol. vi. jit. i. App. p. xlvi. 

(3) "We have seen above how intimate is tlie 
connexion between the existence of suh-castes and 
the character of marriage regulations. The general 
laws of exogamy and endogamy admit of qiialilica- 
tion in various grades of society, and the nearer 
we approach to primitive conditions the less stereo¬ 
typed do such regulations become. 'J’hus in the 
ca.se of the Chamars we lind that the suh-caste of 
Dhu.siya is allowed to intermarry with the Kanau- 
jiya, and the suh-caste of Ciianiars with the 
Dosadhs. Their rules of exogamy admit of similar 
ex]»anHion ; the descendants from a common stock 
are called dayCuL, and are not allowed to inter¬ 
marry, hut the limit.a 1 ,ions of the daydd itself are 
dclined with a latitude which corresponds to the 
wishes and prejudices of those concerned, and the 
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payment of a fine will cover any but the 
gravest irreyularilies (A. Lyall, op. cit. p. 163 IF. ; 
W. H. Maciia^iiten, Principles of Hindu and 
Mohammedan Law^^ p. 63 f. ; W. Crooke, 7'C ii. 
174). The practice or infant marriage is on the 
increase. Tlie age of the bride varies from three 
to eight years. At Nasik, however, the marriage 
of the poorest Chamar males does not take place 
til] they reach the age of thirty or thirty-five, 
whilst girls wait till they are fifteen or sixteen 
vol. xvi. p. 69). The form of marriage is the 
dsura (lit. ‘spiritual,’ Manii, iii. 21, 31), in which 
the cons(;nt of the father of the bride is obtained 
for a pecuniary consideration (P(r\ vol. xv. pt. i. 
p. 3.‘)7). Polygamy is discouraged, although, when 
a wife proves to be barren, the pahclmyat will 
sanction bigamy. The re-marriage of widows is 
fully recognized, excc,i»t amongst those Chaniars 
who have risen in the world. This is in accordance 
with tlie prevailing custom of the lower castes ; for, 
as rcc.ent imiuiries have shown, out of 40,000,(KM> 
Hindus, .30,000,000, or 75 ]ier cent, permit and 
even encourage this practice. Widow-re-marriage, 
is indeed a most iiiijiortant factor in the develop¬ 
ment of the count ry ; for, in v^ery unhealthy tracts, 
at nny rate, the ofl^J)ring of ‘ virgin ’ brides is barely 
sutlicient to make u]) for the wastage by disease 
and to maintain t,he po]iuiat]on (W. Crooke, A''. If'. 
Proo. of India, ]i. 22Sf.). A Chaniai widow's first 
choice IS a younger brother of her late husband. 
If she marries outside her own caste, it knows her 
no more, nor can she lay claim to her late husband’s 
estate tW. (’rooke, TC, v(d. ii. p. 177 f.). 

ii PdnraiOA '.—'riie religious systems to which 
the Chamars adhere foim the subject of separate 
articles, and tdicse should be c,onsulted forintorma- 
tioii in regard to gcuuMal principles. It will be 
ncce^snry here to treat of these iaiths only in so 
far as th(*y are illustrated by the Chanilir people 
in orthodox or unorthodox directions; by those 
who follow the old jiallis, and by those whose 
struggle for religious treislom brings to light the 
fetteis liy which they are bound. At the (kuisus 
of 19(tl the following retuiiis ^^el•e made of the re¬ 
ligions of riuimars ami Moehis (67, 1901, vol. i. A, 


PI). 279, 299); 

ClIAMAU 

MochT. 

Hindu 

11,013,093 . 

. , 531,9‘25 

Animist 

938 . 

54 

Musalman . 

10,992 . 

. 475,540 

Sikh . 

76,263 . 

.54 

Jain . 

57 . 

239 

Buddhist . 

19 . 



11,137,362 

1 , 007,812 


The term ‘ Animist ’ has in this table little more 
than a negative value ; it shows that the 992 
persons thus returned did not regard themselves as 
memher.s of any verbally defineil creed (67, 1901, 
vol i. }). 349). On the other hand, the border-line 
betAV(‘en AMinii.-sin and Hinduism is so .shadowy 
that the latter may he said to include the former, 
and the, numlau's professing ea(di may bo combined 
{ib. p. .357 ; \V. CicxdvC, N.W. Prov. p. 240 f.). 
Th(i remarkable omisf.lon of Chri.stians from this 
table is piohably to he accounted for by the fact 
that ('hrisl ian missionaries instructed members of 
tluur I'ongregations to return them.selves as (/hris- 
tians witliout stating their ])revious caste (Letter 
from Kev. Dr. W’eithrecht of tlie C.M. 8 . ; and J. 
S. Dennis, in Kitst and West, Oct, 1905, p. 459). 
Thus in the Oiisus Keturns there appears no 
return of a (^diristian Ohamfir, and there is no 
means of ascertaining how numerous these may be. 
An account of some (Jhamiir Christians is given 
below. 

I. Hinduism.— (a) Objects of veneration .—The 
worshi]) of such inanimate objects as the rapi, or 
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tanner’s knife, the plough, and the halter ap]>ear 8 
to be little more than a jiious recognition of these 
implements as instrumental tt> the support of those 
who use them. This worship is readily transferred 
to such objects as pens, jiaper, sealing-wax, red 
tajie, and ink, when those become the means of 
gaming a liveUh(»o<i. The reverent fear of desecrat¬ 
ing other inanimate ohiects may be associated 
with toteniism, as in the case of the Harhans 
Chamars, who, Ixung connected in some way with 
a hone (hadda), will not wear bones in any shape 
or form {Cl, 1901, vol. 1 . p. 357 f. ; d. C. hlesheld, 
op.nt. § 49; VV. Ciooke, '/'C ii. 173, Pli ii. 158). 

From the worsliij) ol inanimate ohjects we pass 
to the. wujishij) of malignant sj)irit.s, foremost 
among which are tlie ‘ godlmgsof disease.’ Of the 
seven sisteis w'ho are supjiosed to control sniall- 
jiox, one of tfie most malicious is named Chamariya, 
and can be propitiated only by the olleriiigof a pig 
by a Chamar or otlicr low'-easlyc priest. Hei name 
may ]»oint back to a time w lu'ii small-jiox made its 
greatest ravages amongst the, (Ui.imars, and its 
numerous victims weie transformt'd into spiiils of 
evil; lor persons wdiodie in any sudden 01 unusual 
way are .supposed to undeigo the change ;ind to 
icqiiire jirojutiation (W. (’imike, 'I'C li 1S9, Pli 
i. 129). Whatever tlie illness may lx*, it is attri¬ 
buted to .au evil spirit, wi)(> must mxsls be iileutilied 
by a soicerer and appeased by tlu« ollenng ol an 
appropriate sacrihee. 

'I'lie W'orsbi]> of the sjdiits ol the d(‘)>a,rted, when 
tlic.se have been lovely ami pleasant in l,beir lives, 
is a ste)> towards t.lie iecognil,i()n ol benevolent as 
well as malignant spirits, and is closely connected 
with bcro-W’oi.sli)]>. ’I'Jic soul ol a dcail busliand is 
w'orshijqted by his widow under the name 
deva, (jr ‘ man-god ’; otVerings of clot hing are made 
to him, and sometiiues a pig is saeiitieed in his 
honour (W. Ciooke, TC 11 . 189). 'J'lie Chaiiifirs, 
with olliei low-caste 11 nidus, woisliiji the five 
Pdndara lirotlims undei the name Panvh I‘ir, and 
in tlie form ol live wooden ])egs hxed in the court¬ 
yard ol the liouse {Pli ii. 2 t) 6 ). The primeval 
Chamar, Jllaliadro, is worshipped by t|ie Chamars 
of IJerar on a Sunday in the montli ol Sravan ; and 
Ouya (or iriiyya) Pir and Chnnu are also regarded 
by the C-hamars as being semi-divine {Census 
iicrar, 1881, ]>. 149 ; Cl, 1891, pp. 104, 115). Every 
locality possesses its owui minor deities; but., as 
At .mism becomes transformed by jdiilosonhj' into 
Hinduism proper, there is an incieasing tendency 
to meige the innumerable lesser gods in the gi eater 
ones, and to worship the general princiides of 
creative or destructive power rather than each 
local manifestation of the same. ’I’his is shown in 
the adoittion of such names as Paramc.^o((r, ‘the 
Sujireme Being,’ or Jnglhmr, ‘the Lord of the 
World,’ and by the w^orship of the greater gods 
ami goddesses of the Hindu pantheon, as, c.g., that 
<if Kali, goddess of d(‘stiu<:tion, w hom th(‘ lleiigal 
Chamars invoke to favour them wut.h a muirain, 
and conseiiuent rich harve.st of hides (W' Crooke, 
TC ii. 184 ; Cl, 1901, vol. i. p 357 ; K N. L. 
Chandra, op. cit. p. IK). The Chamars also 
occasionally w^f»rshii» the sun, moon, and lire, and 
at tlie Panchainyan festival oiler milk and parcheii 
grain at the hole of the domestic snake (W. Ch’ooke, 
up. cit. ii. 185). 

( 6 ) Priesthood .—Of the Chamars, the, datia sub- 
caste alone has the privilege of employing high- 
ca.ste Gaur JJralimans, and this only m some parts 
of the Panjab {Census Punjab, 188i, vol i. 294, 
608). Other Cliamars have to content themselves 
with the ministi .itions of low-caste Brahmans or 
of priests of their own caste. Just as the higher 
castes of Biahmans form groups corresponding in 
social and religious status with those to whom they 
minister, so are the low-caste Br&hmans w ho serve 
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the unclean castes suhclivided accordinf; to the 
social jxiKitinii ot tlieii ( hcnt.s. Thus the Miih-cnste 
of Brahmans who act as the purohits (‘family 
uriests’) of the (Miamars are known as CJimndrwa 
Brahmans «)i Giirrus, and, although they wear the 
sacred thread and will not eat with those whom 
they sf'ivc, yet tliey are not admitted Ui the houMj 
of a hii'li castc! Hindu (Sir A. Lyall, op. r.ii. p 
175f. , vol. I. p. 287; 6’/, 1901, vol. i. p. 

54r», vol .\vn. p. 816). 

'Flic lower suh-castes of (^hamilrs have, in ]dace 
of (Vmtiiiirwn Biahmans, who c<)nes]>ond 

to llie (jurns (‘leli^ious piides’) of hi^h-custe 
HjimIus. These mtmmds often helonj; ti» the 
<diamar caste, and in some districts are allowed to 
many their ilisciples {PNQ, v<d. i. p. 287 ; Ctmsus 
Punjab, ISSl, vol. i. § 204; CT, 1901, vol. xvii. p. 
166, V(d XXV. p. 147). 'Fhe (’haimirs (<-)hamhhai) 
of the Deccan call tiieir jiiiests bhat. 'I’hc bh/U 
IS a riiamar, and eats witli them, though they do 
not eat with him. In the maniaoe ceremony he 
heals a ilium, icpcats holy ver.^^'s, and accepts a 
lee of about 5s. {liG, IHHO, vol. xii. p. 114 f.). In 
addilion to the estahlislicd plu^^thood, the (.-hamars 
re<*<»;.'ni7.e and empl<»y proicsMonal ttstr<»lo{^<*is, or 
jyoits/i ; these have no deliriite eonstitumicy, hut 
usually serve about 100 families, and receive from a 

?uarter to three-eighths ol the fee ollered to the 
hahman (f//, 1901, vol. i. p. 199; BG, vol. xv. 
j)t. i. ]». 8551.). In tlie IS.'isik district the spiiitnal 

{guides of the Ohamais aie known as bdva. TJie 
lead hava goe.s on tour om-e a yi‘ar with one or 
two men, wdio with their c^mhals acconijiany their 
leader’s ilevmtional songs. He is greatly iespvcl.ed 
by the Chainars of the distri<;t, and on l-hcii con¬ 
senting to keep the. throe rules of conduct, viz. 
to abstain from stealing, cheating, ami adultery, 
he adniit.s them to discijdesliip by bathing and 
n-citing the initiatory verse: ‘tie (t.e. God) ih 1, 
This is our (rue charm lor avoiding the eighty- 
four million wanderings’ {BG, vol. xvi. p. 79) j 
(c) lidifjhoasrite^s .—Thentes which are connected 
with the three ejiochs of human life—birth, mar- ' 
riage, ami death—illustrate in concrete form the 
general beliefs which have been specified above. 

I'rev urns to the birth of a child the spiiits of the 
dejiarb'd are invoked, with jtromiseR of oU'eriiigs, 
to vouclisaie an easy delivery ; Imt, not relying 
wholly ujion intercession, the relatives of the 
mother take the precaution of burning an old shoe 
and of hanging thorny branches of Hie bel tree in 
the doorway to .scare away tlie spirits of evil. On 
the night of the sixth (fay after the birth the 
woman sits up all night and worships Sasti, or 
Chhaihi, the goddess ol the Sixth, with an otVering 
of cakes matlc of barley-flour and rice boiled with 
sugar. For the first twelve days a cutting instru¬ 
ment of iron is kept near the mother and child, 
probably, as is still t he case amongst some Teutonic 
people, for protection against evil demon.s. When 
tlie child is about six month.s old, it is named by a 
senior member of the family, and is fed for the 
first time ui>on grain. Between the ages of five 
and .seven it is initiated by the boring of its ears, 
and lifter tlii.s must conform to tlie caste rules in 
regard to food (W. Crooke, VY.’ii. 17S). 

Mai riage ritual likewise hears witness to the 
belief in ever-preseni spirits. I’lie marriage ceni- 
mony of the richer Chainars is that called shadi, 
Kharit, or chnrluiiia, whilst that adopted by the 
poor i.s the dola. In tlio sJtadi marriage various 
cakes are (dl’ered on the s(.*coiid day to the spirits of 
tlie dep.'iril'd. A ‘ wave cereimmy’’ is performed by 
the bride's mother to v\ ard off evil spirits, and for 
the same reason she smears her daughter’s eyelids 
with lamp-black, and hangs a necklace of beads 
about her neck. The actual marriage is performed 
by the bride and bridegroom walking nve times 


[ round a plough-beam, which is fixed in the centre 
of H piivihon, a goat oi laiii is then offeicd I/O 
Paramesnar, ‘the Snjirome being.’ In the Bombay 
Piesidency a post of salai (Bo/iwellia thurifent) 
wood tske.s the ]dace of the plough-beam and i» 
surioiiiidcd by twenty-one cart lien pots (/ifr, 18M), 
vol. xii. p. 115). Tlie ceienionies in afl?o^a marria je 
commence with the worshipjung of a drum {d/uj. 
which is afterwards smeared with a paste <>l 
tuimeric and nee, and marked with five stripes ot 
vermilion, 'f'o the heat ol the drum the womt o 
march to a neighhouimg field, wheie the seiimi 
woman worships Diiarti Mata, or Mother Eaitli, 
and digs u}> five spadefuls ol eaith, which aie then 
hiought home and placed in tlie com (yard. In 
the .same place are set an cartln'iiware jar full of 
water, n plough-beam, and a green hamhoo. ’I'he 
actual marriag(' takes ])lMce at night, 'i'lu* names 
of the bride ami luidi'gioom and of tlieii ancestors 
are recited, the jar is worshi])pcd, and offenngs me 
made to a file lighted beside it and to another Ine 
.sacred to the household god (W. Ciooke, PG ii. 
180-188). Win'll a married girl attains the ago of 
]>uherty she is tatued ; the objeci of this iite 
apj>ears to be not only a further initiation into the 
caste, but to .secuie lier idciit ilicatuin in the, next 
world (PA'Q, vol i, p 224 ; P/i ii. 82). 

There is much variety of eustom amongst 
Chainars in tlieir disjiosal of the dead. In Hie 
I’anjjib, cremation is usual, whilst, in Hajputana 
the dead arc huned in Sirsa and llissar ; indeed, 
both practices are adofil-ed indifferently, even l»y 
memlxus of the sanm lamily. In the. Boinhay 
Bre.sidcney married people are cremated and the 
unmarried arc buried (BG, vol. xii. y>. 115). 
Pecuniary as well as religious considerations have 
consideiahle weight; some yioor Chainars, on 
account of the cost of cremation, cout-eiit them- 
.selves with scoiehing the face ot the eoipse, vvhi( li 
is afterwards hurii'd [i^e.nstis Punjab, iSSl, vol. i. 
§294; W. Crooke, Y'C ii. 188). The ashes aftei 
cremation, and the nails of tluj tinger.s and toes, if 
the cor)».se he buried, are committed to a stream 
which, whether actually a tributary of it or not, is 
legurded for the puijiose as identical wdth Mother 
G«iug<*s (ib.). On the day attci the cremation an 
eailhen pot full ot milk and ri(‘»‘-gruel, with a 
pitcher oi vvatei, i.s placed outside thi' hon.si' of the 
deceased, lor the use of tlie disembodied spirit. On 
the thud day cakes of bailey-fhuir are ollered to it, 
and on the tenth day this olfeiing is repealed, and 
members of the caste are fed. During these ten 
days water is poured daily uyion some stalks of 
grass planted near a lank, to serve as an abode for 
the homeless spirit. The repetition of the otfenngs 
and the number of feasts given to the caste depend 
upon the wealth of the family, 'fhe lielief in 
the aimless wandering and subseiyuent yiurposeful 
transmigiation of t.lie soul, to which these cere¬ 
monies henr witness, is, however, by no means 
iiniver.sal amongst the (diamars. Many of them 
Iw'licve thai Hie soul at death passe.s immediately 
to heaven or to hell ; and the unique event of death, 
which makes all life’s incidents of joy and sorrow 
alike seem small, appears to sweep aside the thought 
oi a multiplicity of spirits, and to make for a 
creed whicli, though very vague, is yet monothe¬ 
istic in its nature. The cry of the mourners as 
Hi(*y accompany the bier to tlie grave is Tu hi hai > 
Taivnepuida Ida, aur Tainne maria, ‘There is but 
Thou ! Thou hast given and ’Fhou ha.st taken 
away’ (iW.nsus Punjab, 1881, vol. i. § 294; W. 
Crooke, TO\i. 188 f. ; BG, 1884, vol. xvii. p. 169). 

((/) Pheistic sects .—Ot the Chainars ot the Central 
Piovinees more than 5t) per cent belong to the 
Satvdmi seet, which was founded, or leformed, by 
the Chamar visionary, Ghazi Das, about A.D. 1820 
(see SATNAMI.S). Many tHiamdrs—their exact 
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number ib not known on account of a confusion of 
names in the (.-cnsus returns—belong to the Kai 
Dasis, another sect which owes its origin to a 
Chamar (see llAl L>asIs). A third sect, to which 
many Chaniurs belong, ia the Simndrfiyan w’hich 
some modern writers identity with the Kai Dasis 
(see Siva Nauayanis). 

2. Islam. - The Census returns of UMH bIiow a 
total of 41f2,532 Muhammadan ('hamars, of wliom 
475,540 claim to bo Modus. When once a Chamar 
has been admitted as a Muhammadan, he becomes, 
in regard to all religious jirivilegea, the erjual of 
Muslims of the highest social position ; Islam there¬ 
for c oilers a road towirrds emancipatirm from the 
tliraldom of caste (^'(Wsvr.v Punjiih, 18SI, vol. i. 

§ 204 [contrast G07J; K. Ih'ckersteth, in Canih. 
Mtss. to l)tHn, *()ec. I’ajrer,’ No. .5, p. 4f.). 'I'his 
fact may partly account for the rapid iiiciease in 
the number of Chamar converts from limduism. 
In the I‘an jab the proportion of Muhammadan to 
Hindu ('liamfiis increased from 1 ]icr cent in IS81 
to 2^ per (!cnt in 1801 (A. J. (irant, op cit. § 12). 
'rire line of rieniai'cation lietwcen liinduLsm and 
Islam is not. so chrar in some country districts as in 
the great cities ; ignoiant Muhammadans aie found 
to ridojit viiiious Hindu rites and customs, and this 
Ifi'-ity must, make the transition fiom lliuduiMii to 
Mulmnimadanism less dilhcult (E. Ibckcrstcth, 
lo,\ /■//!., p 0). 

3 . Sikhism (at 1901 Eensus, 70,203). — Many 
Uhumaisai’c followers of Ram Das, the thiid (.Jiiru 
in suc.cession fioni Namik Singh ami the constructor 
of the famous tank at, Ami itsar. It is not jrossible 
to ascertain their number with any d<*giee of 
certainty, on account of their being confused in the 
Census returns wdth the Rai DasI Chamais. The 
Ram Dasi Chamars aie trm; Sikhs, and take the 
poll III, i.e. the rite of initiation into tiro Sikh 
community, 'riic Sikhs being even more strict 111 
their reverence for the coiv tliaii aie tlie Hindus, 
the CJiamars arc admitted to moml)cr.ship only 
U]ton their exchanging the tanning industry for 
weaving or similar occupation, and even after 
initiation they arc not icgaidcd by other Sikhs 
as their equals (H. H. Wilson, Sclent I'Fur^, ii. 
127, 148; (Umsus run jab, 1881, vol. i. §§294, 60G ; 
Cl, 1891, })]). 145, 158). 

4 . Christianity.—i\s stated above, the Census 
returns do not cnahh* us to estimate the number of 
(9iristian.s who w'ere once members of the Chamar 
caste, ht'caivse caste finds no recognition in the 
Protestant Christian Chui ( li. Altliough 1 here have 
not been such general convi-rsions from amongHt the 
Chamars as there have been from the c()rres]»ouding 
caste of Madigas m S. India, where lU,()U 0 became 
Christians in one year (E. It. Clough, I'Vlule Sewing 
Sandalfi, vii), so that nearly 10 per cent of tlie 
population are now nominally Christian (A. Chat- 
terton, o}>. cit. i». 13), yet a very large proportion 
of the Indian Chiistiana in the Paniab were once 
memhiwB of this tlegradcd caste. This may be 
illustrated from the rcconls of one Mi.ssion District. 
Ill Delhi and its immediate vicinity over 800 
Chamars accepted tlie Chii,stian faith when the 
famine of 1877-78 gav the Christian missionaries 
occasion to show that goodwill towards men is an 
integral part of tlie Christian creed. The number 
of these converts, how'ever, w as reducetl when they 
found that membersliip of the Church necessitated 
separation from caste and the snirender of caste 
privileges and heathen pi acticcs. 'I’liis w as brought 
liome to them on the adojition by the Cambridge 
ami S.P.C. Mission of a jiolicy of modiiied segre¬ 
gation of converts. Instead of inviting the Chamar 
Christians to forsake tlitdi ow n neighbourhood and 
to establish themselves around the Mi.ssion Com¬ 
pound, the mis.sioiiaries settled a few of the most 
earuest-ininaed men with their families in a hasti. 


or little square of houses, in the midst, of the 
dwellings of their caste-fellovv.s. 'I'lie Christian 
tenants of this bastiwavii, as a condition of leiiaucy, 
obliged (1) to observe Sunday as a day of rest ; (2) 
(o use Christian rites exclusively at birth, imirnage, 
and death; (3) to abstain fiom the use of ilmras, 
an intoxicating ilrug. The exjteniueiit w as sj)ceilily 
justilied, for the impossibility ot jinictisuig Liindu 
ism on tlie i»rineiples of Christianity was now felt 
by all concerned. A pitfuliujuit w'a.s summoned to 
deterniiiie tin* relatiimship between Christian and 
other ('haiiiars, ami it was decided to ‘sift out 
the Christians and to expel them from the caste. 
The crmual test julo]»teil was the worship of a jai 
of (ianges water IMu' moial coinage ol the lirst 
live (.3uistians to wliom flu* lest wjis ap]ilit!d tailed 
I tliem ; th(‘y raised tlie u'ater to l,|i<‘ir hi'ads and liy 
this act ahjuicil the Cluistian laith. The sixth 
1 Christian, a man of some )K)silh>n, who had iheie- 
fore the 11101 e to lo.se by liis deeisnui, was true to 
his new laith in spiU' 'of gieat picssuie. After 
tliiee or lour moie had lollow^ed lus ;joo(l evaiujile, 
the meeting was hudion np, as it was leah/ed tliat 
the iiiimher of staunch Clii ist lans was s(»gi<‘;it that 
to cut tlu'm oil from c!ist.i;-commuiuon was loo 
.si rious a st,*‘p to be taken at. once. A‘^ time wore 
on the Hindu Chamais showed no inclmalion to 
dissociate, themselves oflicialIy troni Micii Chiislian 
hieihren; )>ut the iJi.sci])line*ot tlie Clunch ha<l in 
1887 reduced the numhei of its adlnueiits m Delhi 
and its vicinity from l(U)l) to 7d(i {Cuiub. Miss, tv 
Delhi, ‘ Uce. l‘aper,’ No. 7) Snu-c that jieriod, 
both l>y the re ailmis.sioii of the lajisisl and by flesh 
tonversious, the number ol Chamar Ohristiiins has 
slowly but steadily increased, ami in 199(7 the 
number in connexion with the S.I’.C. and Cam¬ 
bridge Mission alone W’as iieaily 1209 
LiiKUAii'iih —B H. Badeu-P(jwell, '/'//r liuiian Villayt 
(Joinmnniti/, l.otid(>ii, ; E B.ilfoui,( '//(/o/^a'iyia 0 / hulia, 
iss.*), Camtii tii Ih'lfn, ‘ ucrasioiial I’lipcrs,' 

Nob. fiaiid 7 (l.ss,{ and l.'^,s•^), Cennvitof lii'ior, ISHI , rV/iMia of 
India, ISSl, ISill, l!«H , (’ettbt/n 0 / the Ptiniah, IHSI ; R. N. L. 
Chandra, Tannniii and It orhnfi in Leather in the frouince of 
Iknaal, liK)4 , A. Chatterton, Stiniiiiiitiph on Tannniif in th$ 
Alaatax I'rettnlencH, Madras, lllOl ; E. Raiischenbusch tloiifh, 
While Sennuji Saiulal'i, London, ismi , W. Crooke, Tnhes and 
('antes vj the A 11 1\and Uudh, vol. u., Oaloutta, IH'.Ki, also I'op 
keiiqinn and Folk lore ot Xoilhern India, London, lhi>t», ami 
The yoitli-Wenlern Fromires of India, London, 1S!17 , Sir H. 
M Elliot, Afemoirs on the IJistory, etc , oj the tlacei of N W 
India, ed. Heaimjs, London, IWil) (ciLcd' an KllioL's Glons.); 
t.'uzrtleer of the nornbay Fiendenci/, \oN. xii., xv , xvi., xvii. ; 
(Puetteer of the A'. H'. Fruv., vol, ii lS7r), vol. vi. 18.S1; A J. 
Grant, The, Leathei Industry of the Fiiniab, lsi)3 ; Sir Wm 
Huntci, Imperial Gazetteer'^, Loiirlon, ISHfi-S; . Sir Alfred 
Lyall, Asiahe atudics'^, iHt scries, London, 1«84 ; 8ii W. H. 
Macnaghten, Principles of Hindu and Mohnmmadan Laid-, 
lamdou, 180’-; Sir M. Monier-Williams, Indian Wisdom*, 
London, 1S!);> ; J. C. Nesfield, ItneJ I leiv if the Caste Syi,teni 
of the N.W. Frov., AlltdiuLad, 188S; J. E. Padfield, in C M.k 
Intellnjeiieer, August lUOd; H. H. Risley, IVibes and Castes 
ol Benijiil, 2 \ol8., GalcutU, l8»l , .S’/l/v’, vol. xw 18Sr>, M. A 
Sherrmg, Hindu Tribes and Castes as represented in T,mares, 
Galculla, IbVti, Sir R. Temple, i’Ng, 188:5-1 sS7, H. H 
Wilson, Select Works, London, isdl 

Euan k. Lillinciston. 

CHANCE.—The word ‘ehance’ is denvi*d horn 
the J.atin verb cadcre, ‘ to fall,’ and gets its speeilic 
meaning from a partieular reference to the tall ot 
dice, 'rhe derivation of the word thus suggests 
at once the illustration which most completely 
expresses its signilicauee. For, in the thiow of 
dice, the result in every instance is due to chance, 
in the sense that no uniformity of scijuence bc- 
tw'een antecedent and conseipient can po.ssibly 
be discoveicd, how^evor carefully and patiently 
one may exncrimeiit wdth the various conditions 
invoiveil. 'I’he conditions, indeed, are too coni- 
jiiex to admit of any exact deterinination ; so many 
elements must "ombiiie in order to produce a 
certain specihe result that our powers of analysis 
are wholly incapable of detecting them. 

Chance, therefore, may he dehned as a comidox 
of causal elements, in which indeliuitely vaiiouh 
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combinations are possible, and each distinct com¬ 
bination yields a distinct result. Inasmuch as 
there is no possibility of knowing what particular 
combination may occur, there is no possibility of 
forecasting' the precise ellect which may follow. 
The relation betMeijn specific combinations of 
causal elements and their correspondin/' eHeets 
is not only unknown, but must ever reniaiii un¬ 
known, because tJie eonflietinjf or conspiring 
forces wincii (infer at random, now into one eoni- 
biiiation and again into another, are too many 
and too various for human intelligence to calcu¬ 
late. (yonsc<|iiently, there is no liasis whaksoever 
for t)i(' delnute calculation of any future event. 
Jiuf. ^\]nle deliniti' c.ilciilation i.s iinjK>.ssihle, an 
estiniafe of geiuiial tendencies is quite within the 
scojK' ol our ea])ahiliti(5S. lienee arises the doc- 
tiirn* of eha.iic(is, or the theory ol jirohahility. 
Such a theory is grounded lundamentally ujton 
I In* nuithematical theory of (iomhinations. It is 
loHsihle to exjiress the chaxKie of any event so 
ar as to indicate the nuiiilier of (ioinbinations 
which normally tend to produce that event, in 
conijiarisoTi with the mini her of comhinathms 
which tend to jiroduoe sonic other tlian the eviuit 
in (jiiestion. The chance of any (*vent o<;euiring, 
theielore, such as tJiat of any jiaiLiculai fall of 
dice, may always lie rejuesented in terms of a 
ratio whose numerator indicates the number of 
coinhinal ions ca])ahle of producing tlic event, and 
the denominator the total uumh(*,r of eomhlnatiotis 
bot h favourable and unfavourable. Moreover, in 
any set of conijilex eiKiumstaneiis chance is le- 
duced to a vaiiisiiing point in all (tases in wliicli 
any uniformity of secjiujiice may have been estah- 
lislied. And uniformity of se(iu<!nee always np- 
I»(‘ais wluuiever all the other combinations than 
those tavoiirable to fhe liapjiening ol an event 
are rcnder<;d iiiipossihle. »Suj>po.s(i, foi inslance, 
with ‘loaded’ dice ‘double sixes’ n^gularly ap- 
]iearH, wliatiwer may be tlie character of the 
throw, iheie is the ready infcnuice that all other 
combinations of causal elements except those caye 
al)le of pioilucing ‘ douhJe sixes’ have been ellectu- 
ally eliiiiinat(;d. So also the introduction of a 
de(irii(.e purpose at any time into a grouji of 
variously eiuiihiniiig causal jmssiliilities itiimedi- 
afoly reduc(‘s all l,li(‘se jiossi lull ties to zero, exceyit 
the one designed evmit. If onl^ draws at random 
a card from a }>a( k, the chance of its being any 
nreviously designated card is, of course, exjuessed 
nv the ratio Ilut if onii examiin's the yiack in 
order to select a definite card, every one of the 
other 51 yiossihilities is at once eiiminated by 
tiiis |)r(K-(^s8 of definite intent. I’urpose, by its 
essmitial nature, f-ends to uniformity; and, by 
niodueing uuiforniity, it makes clianee disajipear. 
The activity of will !i]wa> s destructive of chance. 

Thore are certain fallacies wdiicli are often 
attaclied f-o tlie eoiieejit of chance. Perhaps the 
most common is tluit a cliance event is an un¬ 
caused event. (/liance is defined Icmsely and 
vaguely as something wdiicli hayqiens without a 
cause, when wdiat is meant evidently is that 
cliance is sometliing which hayipens without our 
knowledge of the cause definitely determining it. 
Cliance is an idea w liich is in no sense wdiatever 
opposed to tliaf. of ciiusatioii, but merely to tlial- 
of a uniform (rausal relat.ion. 

Another fallacy has its roots in the superstition 
that cliance represents a sort of w'himsical fale, 
or, it may be, w'rit large a.s FATE, wliieb arlii- 
trarily metes out its good or ill fortune to heJjdess 
mortals whose hayipiness and even destiny are 
brought under this capricious control. Cliance, 
however, is not a deity ; and any superstitious 
sentiment must give place to a simple matter-of- 
fact characterization of chance as a complex set 


of causes, too intricate and too involved to admit 
of definite determination. 

'riierc is still another fallacy, which insists tliat 
games of chance, and all forms of gambling, based 
as tliey necessarily must be ujion chance, are wrong, 
hcicaiise there is in all such cases an apyieal to the 
unknown, and tlierdore in every turn of chance 
one is tamj>ering with occult forces with which it 
is not hecoiuing oi peunissihle for man to deal. 
TJiis, too, IS a reli(i of a superstition which has 
always clouded rciason. (Jliance as such lias no 
moral signilicaiuie w liatsoever. It is not immoral, 
hut Kiiiiply rion-moral. Chance liayiponings be¬ 
come immoral solely in consequence of the uses 
to whicli they may he jiut. And the failure to 
apyireciate this has, in many (piarters, discredited 
tlie real argument against gambling, by laisiiig a 
false issue and confusing the essential witli the 
unessential. No evil priiicijile can link in the 
siiii)*le fact itsidf of a cliance event, whether it 
he the casting oi a Jot, tlu; fall of dice, a hand 
at cards, oi tlie turn ol a wheel. 'I'lie ])ii(*iioniena 
of chance, liowever, it must he conceded, lend 
theniselve.s jieculiarly to the; [iractices and devices 
of the gainhlei’s art, and theicfoi’e are hrougJit 
into ill T'epute throngli a.ssocialion with methods 
W’liosi* immoral taint icsts wholly on other grounds. 

Litkuathuk.—T he sUindard work on the subject of (!baiii’p in 
J. Venn, Loijic o/ C//anir‘\ London, ISSS , cf also G. L. Any, 
Than {/ of J'l I ran o/ Ohservat umH’, Ijoiidon, IHVb , A deMorgau, 
Esmy on /‘rohalnlilten, London, ib.ib . Laplace, hlssai phiL •■nr 
/('.s prohnfnltU‘ef\ I'aiis, 181() ; J. W Lubbock, 'Trailme on I'roba- 
hililp, Loudon, ISM ; R. A. Proctor, Chance and Lurk, Lundori, 
ls87 ; W. A. Whitworth, Choice and Chance, London, 1901; 
L. A. J Qul^telet, Letters on the Tlieori/ of J'rohahi/ities, 
London, ISIO, I. Todhunter, Jlmtorp oj the MathnnaticcU 
Theory oJ Tiobalnlity, ( 'anibridgu, ISba , G H Joyce, J‘rm- 
riplek of Logic, London, 19oS, and tb(‘ HUindard works on 

kcgK John ChiKii Hiuhen. 

CHANDRAGUPTA. — 1. (niamiiagupla 
Mauryufr. 322-lihS L.C.), tlic founder of the Maurya 
dynasty, w'as tiic giaiidfathcr of Asoka ((/.r.), and 
t he lir.st emp(*ror or paramount soveri'igu of India, 
which at tlie time of Ahi.xaiidiir's invasion (320, 
.325 ii.c.) w'as jiareelled into a multitude of petty 
States, not. .subject to any c.ontrolling authority. 
Cliaridragupta, a relative, n]q)aicn(.l,\ illegitimate, 
of th(! Naiida king oi Mogadha (S. liiliai), having 
incuricd f.lie displeasure of that nionarcli, lied to 
the Paiijah, whore, as a young man, Iuj is said to 
liave met Ah'Miiider. Aiter the dealJi of the 
latter (Jum* 323 li.C.), the exile put himself at 
tfie liead of certain frontier l.ribes and defeated 
tlic. Macedonian garrisons. He etlecti'd a revolu¬ 
tion 111 M.igadha, the premier State of India, de- 
j»osed and killed his kinsman, the Nauda king, 
and seated iiimsi'lf on the vacant tin one. He 
organized a vast army, wutli which he ovtiiran the 
grc.ifcr portion of India. It is known that he 
lield eflcctivcly tlie peninsula of Sniastra (Kathi- 
awai) on the western coast, and it is probable 
that ins .sMvay extended as far south at least as the 
Narimulri (Narbada) river. When Sclcukos Nik- 
ator attempted in 3t>r) B.C. to recover the Indian 
conquests of Alexander, lie. was succcssiully op¬ 
posed by (Ihandragupta, who eom]>eIh*d him to 
e(jde a large part oi Ariana, west of the Indus, and 
to (uitc.r int.o a matrimonial alliauc.ii. These 
ad\aiitages wen* yiurcliased at the small cost of 
five hundred elephants. After the. conclusion of 
]»eace, Sclcukos (BU.'i n.c.) s(.*rit Mcgastljeiies as liis 
envoy to the court of (’Jiandragujita at I’atali- 
putra (Patna). Although the desciii)tion of India 
w'ritU*!! l»y Megasthencs has been hjst,, numeions 
fragments of liis work have been jneserved (ed. 
Schwaiihee.k, Bonn, 1S46, tr. by M'CriniJle, 1877), 
which probably include all the nio.st valuable 
passages. His statements continued to be the 
principal source of Euioiiean knowledge of India 
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down to modern times. The Greek observers noted 
with interest the superficial ])eculiaritie 8 in the 
mode of life of the lirahnians and ascetics, but. 
not being qualified to distinguish the various sects, 
failed to record particulars with precision sufficient 
to enable their readers to realize the state of 
religion in the time of Chandragupta. We are in¬ 
formed that the Brahmans ‘ wrap uj) their doc¬ 
trines about immortality and future judgment and 
kindred topics in allegories, after the manner of 
Plato ’ (Strabo, xv. 1. 511) ; that they frequently 
disi^oursed of death, and so forth ; but su<;h geiuir- 
ahties do not make any definite imiiression on the 
nimd. The writ-ers’ vague descriptions indicate 
that the Brahmans and ascetics of the olden time 
were much the same as they are now. Clemens 
Alexandrinus {c, 200 A. O.) seeiUH to be the first 
Greek author to mention Bmklha (lioiVTa). Ac¬ 
cording to Jain tradition, Chandragujita abdicated, 
retired in 297 li.tt to Sravana Beigola in Mysore, 
and died there as a Jain ascetic twelve yeais later, 
by voluntary starvation. 

2 . (diandraguyita J., founder of the (vupta 
dynasty (A. I>. J2t)-c. .335), was king of Magadlia 
(S. liiliar), and extended liis dominions as far east as 
Ihayaga (Alhiliabrul). The Gupta era, of winch 
the \ ear 1 ran Irom h^eh. 2(1, A.D. 320, to March 13, 
321, probably was instituted to coiiiiiiemorate his 
coronation. He was an orthodox Hindu in 
religion, and his reign marks an earl}'^ stage in 
the reaction of Brahmanhial Hinduism against 
iiuddhisin which chaiacterizes the (juiita yieiiod. 

3 . Chandragniita II., of the Gu[)ta clynasty, siir- 
numed Vikramaclilya,gian(lsoii of Chamlraguiita I., 
reigned from c. 37.5 to 413 A.D. He eoiiqnered 
Malvva and Surastra (Kathiawar), and .so beeame 
lord paramount of all India north of the Nar¬ 
bada river. Fa-hien (a.d. .399-413), the Chinese 
pilgrim, spent several years in the dominions of 
Chandragujda II., and loiined a very favourable 
opinion ol the merits ol the government. Al¬ 
though the .soveieign was liimself an orthodox 
Hindu, specially devoted to the worship of Visnu, 
the Buddhist religion was exercised without hin¬ 
drance, and its adherents were numeious, iicli, 
and influential. All respectahle yiersons ordinarily 
followed the Buddhist rules of <;ondu(^t, ami ab¬ 
stained from taking life, drinking wme, and eating 
onions or garlic. The Buddlnst inomistenes were 
liberally endowed with royal grants, and alm.s were 
freely bestowed on the monks. Notwithstanding 
tiic prosperity of the Buddhist church, and Fa- 
hieii^s apparent blindness to the change which was 
taking jilaee, it is certain that the restoration of 
the Brahmanical religion to yiopular favour, and 
the associated revival of the yanskrit language, as 
distinguished from Prakrit, nia<le rapid progress 
during this reign. 

Literatuhk.—T he (Ireek notices of India are collected m 
M'Crindle’s worltM, especially Ancient irufta as described in 
Classtmi LHeraturc (U)7idon, 1901). A full nccoiint of the 
three Chandraguptas will be found in Vincent A. Smith's 
Eady UtstoTy (Oxford, 19()K). 

Vincent A. Smith. 

CHANGE. —Change is so elementary and .so 
comyireheiisive a conception that it is difficult to 
define it. Probably the best way, however, to 
apjiroach the meaning of the term is to indicate its 
kinds, that is, to give its logie-al divisions. In 
this way we may reach its essential charac.teristic. 
There are four general types of change. They are 
(1) Qualitative change; (2) (Quantitative change; 
(3) Local change ; and (4) Formal change. It is 
possible to include the last three types in the 
general conception of Spatial Change, which we 
might subdivide into quantitative, local, and 
formal. (Quantitative change can be divided into 
exjiansion, contraction, detrition, and accretion. 
The first two are consistent with absolute identity 


! of the subject expanded or contracted, and tlie 
last two involve some addition or subtraction of 
matter. None of them necessitates local change 
or motion of the subject from a static yiosition as 
a whole. Local change is convertible with motion, 
and means that, whatever other changes accom¬ 
pany it, the wiiole altcjra its position in space. 
Formal change is a change of shape, and may con¬ 
sist with every other type of change except local. 
(Qualitative change is a iJiange in the (^militieH oi 
proj»erties of a subject, and may consist with a 
static condition, quantitative, local, and formal. It 
is illustrati'd m cliemical ai'Jion and coinyiosition. 

All changes take place in time and .syiace. They 
are thus evcnt.s in suhstancc-. Time and sj)ace do 
not change, but are coiidilion.s of all change, except 
that qualitative change may take place without 
quantitative, local, or lormal <*liange. But no 
change can take place without invtilving time, and 
there are 110 changes in which a ilillerence of time 
is not involved. Persistence in time is not change 
but stability. 

In its iiHKsl. eompreliensive smise, then, change 
is any fact, event, or action winch is contrasted 
w'itli rest or stability, ami involves some element 
of ilillerence either of quality, space, or tune. 

It is the fact of change tliat suggests all inquiries 
into causes, wdiether these im|uirics he sjioken of 
as scientific or philoso])lu(;. Guiiosity rt;gnrding 
causal agimcy begins with tlie discovery ol change 
ami tenninates in explanation. No question of 
explanation would evisr arise but for this dejiarture 
from an inactivi* condition ol things, unless we had 
other reasons to sup]>ose that mere existence was 
also caused. Change represen l.s the dynamic, as 
rest or inertia represents the static, side of things, 
and hence obtains the credit of instigating scien¬ 
tific and other curiosity. Consequently it is the 
indication of the c.vi.stence of iiew^ ]»lu5iiomcmi in 
the world order, and is the condition of the veT;y 
existence and conception of jirogress usually ex¬ 
pressed in the process of evolution. 

In an earlier pc nod of rellexion it was ‘motion’ 
that was .supposed to dcniaml explanation, and so 
was the centre of speculative interest. But the 
fact is that the term was then more conijire- 
heiisive than it is now', as will be apparent in the 
study of those aueient Kystems of philosophy wliieh 
turned on this coneeption. Greeli thought, in its 
earlier development, did not clearly and always, if 
ev^r, distinguish between the ideas of motion and 
change. The term Kiprjcris did duty for botli con¬ 
ceptions, and the, consequence was that somi' 
eoiifusiori occurred in various philosojihic theories. 
Aristotle seems to have been tlie first to recognize 
the eejuivoeal character of the term, and in his 
distinction gave rise to that limitation of the 
concept ‘ motion ’ which has ever since confined it 
to that of local change or change of place, so that 
qualitative change became a distinct phenomenon. 

The difficulty created by the con fusion of motion 
and change was apparent in the conflic.t bi'tween 
the philo.sophies which regarded ‘motion* as 
caus<‘<l and those w'hicb regarded it as eternal 
and uncaused, 'riieistic, and creationist, specula¬ 
tions possessed a weapon of some force against 
philosoiihers like the Kle.atics who denied all 
change ami motion, but. Democritus ami Ejiiiuirus 
robbeil these of their vantage ground by making 
‘motion’ eternal, this eomiq/tioTi having been 
accepted as reasonable or po.ssible from the philo¬ 
sophy of Heraclitus. With ‘ motion’ uncreated or 
umtaused, there was nothing left apparently for 
scientific curiosity. But tlii' distmctioii of Aristotle 
opened the. w\y to the admission that motion 
might be jiermanent while eliange of some kind 
still existed to be accounted for. Philosophic re¬ 
flexion thus sui'vived, and the confusion of the 
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two hcIiooIh nltinijit«*ly rcMullcd in the inodijioatjon 
of the doctrine of nc'rliH, since the resohilnm t>f 
the equivocation in tlie <'once]>tioii of ‘ motion ’ or 
change made it nci css.irv to conceive one as pos¬ 
sibly etcniaJ and tl»c other as only ephemeral. 

In early (ircck thought, inertia, not a speculat¬ 
ively rec<»gni/**d concept, did not mean what it 
means in ino(l» rn scientilic jiarlance. It denoted a 
state of inactivity or rest, not the inahility to 
initiate a > liaiigc whether of motion oi lest. The 
conseqiicni e was tha.t any ohsei ved aetioii might 
Inn a It- cause placed within oi without the .siihjts ( 
111 wJjicIj it a})jj(*ared, according t-o tlie di.sj»osition 
of tlic ohs(*iver. JSot having any doctiine ol 
uo .i\it.ation like the Newtonian with which t<t 
icckon, ancient sju-culation thus enjoyed ronsKhu- 
.ilde hluuty in the afqdication ol inteinal eaiisc.- 
to tht‘ jiheiKuiMina ol naliiH!, as a stud}' of its 
jihilosoplii*' systems ahundantdy illustrates. It 
was natural, taking onlmaiy san^ii.le ex]»enenee 
as tlie gnioc, l.o ,.U|»,)osc that we.giil, an iiitrinsu 
piopfiit,> of niattei, should gi\cn-<* motion, and 
in faet the atomic systems ol the t.jine so <;oii- 
ceived the case. In ordinaly lelle.xion, motion, 
not distinguished from change, A\as eoneeived as 
having a heginning in tinu*, ami tlu' no)nia.i con¬ 
dition oi things was suppo.sed t<j h(‘ tiiat of lest 
Ihit 111 the ahsence ol an idea of attraction oi 
gravitat ion, s«df - niot-ion lam.ime a conceivahh 
lihenonicnon, a,ml, a,t. least when* vcitic.al direi-tum 
arnl a, vacuum weie supjiosctl, was consideied tlu* 
natural stal-ii of niattci. 'I'liis com*cj>tion involve<! 
the iiossihihty of j>erj)ctual motion, ami so com 
biueu the ideas oi const,juicy ami cliaiige in tlx 
saiiie fact. So lar as t,hc jmeiioiiienon was Ihu- 
conceived, it wa,s cithei not caused at all or hud 
no exieinal cause; ami, as the coneepl-ion of 
ea,iis;iiiiy lu suhsi'(ju<>nl. ages laicaiue very laigo ly 
convert,ihle with extmiial agency, wlierevm the 
idea was usial at all, motion hec.ame eoiiciMvahly 
ri.n eternal and uiicaus<^d fact. 'I'he materiaIi-( 
thus had two jin'suimihly nneausiMl facts against 
the creationist, jioint. of view, and they w'ere iiiattei 
.11x1 motion, lie adiuit/ted, howiwtir, as in llx' 
ICl>icuiean swerving of the atoms from a vertical 
tliu'viioti tilinlmti'd to liec action otlier than 
gravil_\, that any lieviation from tlie existing 
status K-qnircd some addilxmal cause to explain 
it, whctliei tills cause were made internal oi 
external. 

This intellectual situation produced two cil’cct.s. 
Ft admitted and widened the concejition of change 
as a liiet to he ex])hiined, ami gavci lise to a new 
conception oi inertia wdiicli has come to jmssess all 
modern thought. As the conception of motion 
was made consistent with permanence, inertia 
could no longer imlicate rest, or ina<*tion, hut had 
to he made convertible with inahility to iiiitiati‘ 
change, whether of motion or rest, w'itliout tht 
interjiosition of an external cause, and this in¬ 
ability was assumed to < h;nacl,eriz(* matter. This 
made the idea comjiatihle with the eternity ot 
motion which the earlier concejition di<l not 
recognize, hut it left the mind free to inquire foi 
causes in any eJiange from any existing status qm, 
of things, and this siifliced to give reason and 
character to scientihe ami jdiilosophic curiosity as 
a quest, for exjdanatious Change bee-ame the 
eonqireheribive term for all facts or events demand 
ing causes. 

Change thus becomes the basis ujion wliieh all 
causal spi'culations rest, ami motion will not ligure 
in the case excejit a,s a change of direction or as 
a idienomemm eoneeived as beginning in time, 
Wiiethei ilie causes sought arc internal or ex- 
fi'rnal, fret* oi <letermine<l, wull dejieixl ujam t-he 
extent to wdiich the doctrine of inertia is nj»plied 
If matter is wholly inert, that is, unable to initiate 


change, the cosmos must remain in a given con¬ 
dition, unless extmiial intervention occurs to 
i-ause any a.ssunicd or knowm cJiange from the 
status ^uo. This conccjition w'as the assumption 
on winch the, Aristotelian prinium mohUe, xvas 
accejiteil, though its inertia was assumed to follow 
after an initial impulse and no continuous causal 
agency xvas Mij»j)o,sed. IJemse the vantage' grouml 
oi tlx* thcistx and deistie j)oint of view. Jtiit, d 
inertia is not assumed as an absolute eondition of 
matter, inti inul lorces may he comteiveel as the 
cause of changx' ami a ilrus e.x luachinn excluded 
as unnee'e.ssary. hatevei c;j,iise foj change wa- 
sujqioscel wouhl have* to he immanent, and jiossihly 
a creatat (onfniua- ce'rt.aiiily so, il change W'ore 
eoiistaiil. In nu'clianxal jihysics tlie doc.trine of 
inertia still ju'cvaihs, ami exie'tiial (%'iuses an* sup¬ 
posed to initiate change or motion, though no 
e'flbrt is made to triu-e the causal agi ncy hcyond a 
given point. Sjmtial, inclixliiig eiuarititative, local, 
and formal, changes aic the phenomena to be ex¬ 
plained. In ilx'mi.stry, qualitiitive ch.angi* is tht* 
phenomenon to he aeeount,ed lor, ami '-ome relation 
to internal causation is conceived whu-h does not 
see-iii ledix ihle to iix'chaniiaI agency, ami s<» a 
question as to tlx* ahsolnteiiess of incitui is 
suggested by it W'lietlx i we shall ever reach the 
(oixlusion lei liiial or teleological causes will d(' 
}»('ml ui>'ui other ta,cts than mere change. The 
ad|ustuiciit of a variety of nieariB to an end not 
natuially the result, oi any one agency is necessary 
here. J»ut the existi'iice of internal causes, oiiee 
,assnme<l to a.<‘<*ount for aii,y change w’hat.ev(*r, or 
any movement tow.ards a lesult, will h'uve the 
way open for analogies with human aetxui ior the 
explaii.ition ol real oi apparent adjustiiierit, to 
organic ends in nature as rellecting intelligent 
duel lion of causes, the changes involved being so 
eompliea|.ed as to suggest intelligence as well as 
internai agency. 

l.iiMtAiTKE —R. Adunrson, Dci^rlojminit •>/ Modfni Phtlo 
■ uphu, Lund. nK)3, vol i part oh. ii ; B. P. Bowiie, Meta- 
p/z/ysicA, rcMsed cd., N Y )sKi3, purl, i. c,h in , L T. Hobhmi.xc, 
I'ln'orf/ oi Kuoioh'ihu', Lund IsiKJ, jwirt il. ; Sliadwortli 
Hodp-son, Mriaphuiiu of Frpi’rain'c, Lund IStiS, vol» i. and ii . 
Lotze, Knv ir , o\l 1SH4, txuikbi and n.; Scliopcn 

h.-iuei, jtV/< Utnid ah MiHanU Idoa, Kut; tr , Lund I.SM-Wl, 
uIh I and ii. ; T.nyloi, i.'/i'oo'ntk ot Mf(a/thi/s‘te, N V 
liook 11 ch V. 'J’hesf woilcs give* u stilficK'nl diBc-iifision of 
‘('liaiigo,’ and fsiiily disi-nss the tujiic from ildfercnt murits of 
view The iiiuhI recent houk on the *iiil>ie''t i.s D. P Rhodes, 
The J’hiluhojiJii/ of Chmoie, S V jaOi) 

.IaMKS H. IJV.SLOP. 

CHANGELING.—I. Definition and character¬ 
istics.—A changeling may hedelinedas the child of 
a non-liuman lait* left in place of a human child 
which i.s stolen a\v;>y trom its mother by members 
of that race. Adult changelings (below, § 6 ) are of 
a dilierent cliaiaeU'i. In gcneial, the changeling 
may ]»e the child of tairies oi elves (IJritish Isles, 

1 ranee, Italy); oi dwaifs, elves, or under-earth 
folk ((iermaiiy, Scamliixivia, and among the Slavs 
and Wend-); of vaiious natiire-sjiirits — water- 
.siirites, nixes, wood-lolk, xvild w'omen, lauinns, etc. 
(Hungary, (.ennany, Jiohemia, Moiavia, Holland, 
Jdtliuani.a); of Nereids (Greece); and, in most of 
these regions, of a witch or some other dfuuoniac 
cieatuie ; or, travelling hi;yoi)d the Euiopean area, 
ol a vaiiety ol beings wdio will be considered later 

(§ 7)* 

Tie- ennivatont tHrinfi for ‘I'hangeliiig ’ arc: Welsh plentyn- 
iieiviii, Cerniaii Werhselhalg, Swedislt hytmgar, Kinnish btoh, 
rnhsh odmenik, l.dtisli lavi/ien apinaivyias^ lloheiiiiaii potLivr- 
2 nec, wliile the i^ntin form carnhiooes appears in a Jfith cent MS 
(see Criiiiiii, 7’mf. Myth. pp. 4as, 14'31, 1764). 

The clhangclinp is not aiwuv b in reality a fairy child. Occasion¬ 
ally It is a slock with the a)ipearaTice of a child (/''Li? li. 11)7), 
hut more usually it is an adult niemi»er of the lairy folk, w’ho 
has assumed that form, as many tales show (of § 3 ), Prohahly 
this IS a later devcloiiment of the idea, the chanij^eling being a 
■ •hild in what may be regarded as tlie more primil,ive versions. 
The idea might arise from the belief tliat fairies, etc , eoiild 
assumt fliffereiit forms (cf. the Arab jinn —m tuan> re 8 pect 4 
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equivalent to fairieH—who transform themselves from baby to 
giant form, etc., JAI xxix. tl 8 W>) 263, 269), but in some cjiaes 
the adult is reduced to child form by a process of beating and 
squeezing (Oraigie, Scandtuarinii Fnlk-fnrr, Piiislcv, p. 

148). In an Icel.indu hiU the changeling is the husband of the 
fairy who Htolc tlic human child (Arnason, IcelandCe Leijnuts, 
1864-6t), p. 443). 

A chaiif'elin^ was usually delftcted by its appear¬ 
ance. It was ill-favoured or deformed, with thick 
neck and larj^e head ; it. seldom ceasml erymcf when 
under (discivation, and was, to all ap]>earanco, 
imbecile (cf. Luther’s desc.rijition of a chaiij^eliri" 
seen hy him, in his Tahh>,-Tnlk). It had also an 
abnormal ajijietite, quantity not quality beinf,' 
ref^arded, hut in spite of eating so much it never 
crew or throve. Sometimes, hoAvever, as in the 
Manx caM* seen and described hy M’aldion {Dc.scr. 
of y.^/c <f Man, Douglas, 1K()5, p. while 

almonnal in appearance and iiicajuihle of move¬ 
ment, tlie changeling never spoke or cried, and ate 
little. Again, when it thouglil il.self uiiohsm-ved, 
a cliaiigeiiiig w ould frisk and diinct' and sliovv c\ ery 
sign ot mcrnnieiit. At otlu'r tinu's its a]q)ear- 
ance w’as normal, hut it. would exhibit abnormal 
musical powers or cajiacity for Avork. The stories 
of c}i;i.rigelings, wdicrever iound, show' that the act 
ol exchange took [dace when the human child had 
been Ndt unguarded lor a niomeut, or thiough the 
heliilessuess of the mol.li»>r, oi hy some trick on the 
))art. of the fairy thieves, or h(‘eaus(* the usual 
jirecautions against, t lnuu had not liiaui taken ; the 
tludt look jilaee hfdon* tlu'child had been haptizi^d. 

2 . Precautions against the exchange.—Kaines 
being regal (led as pagans, om‘ group ot precaut ions 
against tlieii kidTiajiping was of a Christian char¬ 
nel er. 'I'lius, an eliecluul method was to place a 
liililc, or a prayer-book, or a huti of either, in oi 
near t he craiile. < )ther religious objects—a rosary, 
a < rii.ss, or the like—might he used in this way. 
rrayer, a ]iious eiacula,!ion, the ut.te.rance of a 
Divine name, oi bles.'.ing oneself, would cause the 
failles todio]! t,he cliild eilliei inside oi outt^ide the 
hous(‘, if they had succeeded lu seizing it. lJut, 
h1iov(> all, liaptisiii was cllective, foi once the chihl 
was baptized the lairies’ power over it was gone, 
as it had now' c(qised to he outside grac.e ; in other 
w'oids, it was no longer a pagan, and could no 
longer he liable to the attacks of non-Chii.siiaii 
beings (see IJaptism ["Etliuicj, l? 13 , and cf. a song in 
D’Tlrfey, JVt/ and Mn-lk, don, 1S19 20, i. 322, 
where a child ‘ Must he christened that very morn. 
For fear it .should die a pagan’). This semi- 
theoiogieal explanation has taken the yilaee oi 
ideas coiiiiected with ethnic customs of name- 
giving, ba])tism, and piirilication, by which various 
dangers menacing the child from s^drits, demons, 
etc., or even danger arising from him in his tabu 
state, are neutralized, and before the performance 
of which he i.s sometimes regarded as not tyuite 
human (cf. an inst^ance among the hill tribes of 
Central India, w'here, until the y»erformance of the 
rites <d hair-shavmg or ear-juercing, the child is 
regarded as a hhnt, or devil, JAI xxviii. [1899J 
240) More purely magical is another set of pre¬ 
cautions. Among these the custom of carrying 
lire round the child, or having a light in the room 
until it is baptized, to keep oil' sjiirits and fairies 
from inothei and child, is analogous to similar 
pagan jirac.tices (cf. SBK xxdv, 277; Martin, 
Defter, of West. Islands of Srutland^, 1716, p. 118; 
Ciawley, Mystic Hose., London, 1902, pp. 10, 226), 
and is doubtless due to the yirimitive idea of the 
SRcreduess of fire. Tu one story a burning brand 
throw’n at a fairy forces her to dro)) the child (Caiup- 
h(dl, Super.Hitions of the Uiyldnnds and Islands of 
Seotland, Glasgow, 1900, p. 81). I’lacing part of 
the father’s clothing in or near the cradle, or 
wrayiping the child in it, is also used, and has 
analogies in ethnic custom, the idea h(*ing that the 


father’s influence juotects the child through the 
proximity 01 contact of his clotlies (cf. Draw ley, 
o/t. rif. p’. 427). Equally elicctive w'as it to place 
iron in some sliajie or form—ntmisil, tool, or w'eapou 
—in the ciadle, on account ol the wmll-kiiown dis¬ 
like of iron by fairies, et(x An obnoxious odoiu in 
tin* room, e.y. tlial of an old shoe burning in the 
lire, was U‘<efiil because of tlie f.'unes di.slike of 
strong odours. Or, as in the Highlands, the door¬ 
posts xvere s]irinlvl(sl with urine k<‘pt for washing 
juirposes ((.’amjdiell, oji. rit. p. 36). Tracing a 
magic symbol, e.y. a pentagon, on the cradle w'as 
used in iSAvilzerland (Morynihlatt, ISOri, Mo. 32, p. 
7(il). All tlies(‘ nKghods Avere e/leelive again.st 
every oauI iullueiiee Avliidi migiit attack the child. 
Again, slieei lorce eni|il.>yed by either ymreiit 
against, the intruder would c.ause him to relinquish 
his evil ]iurposes. 

3 , Recovery of the stolen child.—Even after a 
eon.‘(i<ieio,hl(‘ lapse of t.imc, it was jtossihle for the 
skden cldld to he ieeo\iMt‘d, and the A'arious 
iiK't.hods employed au‘ desenhed Avilh leiimi kahle 
unaiuniity in tales fioiii tin* various Euroi>ean 
lands wiiere the chaiigeliiig belief is iound. 'i nking 
the cliangeling tocliureh, Avlieie Hie jiriesl touched 
it, eau.sed its disapp(‘arance, as i.s seen in tan old 
Scots ballad (FLU i. 2 .'!r)). Flogging tlie change¬ 
ling and layini' it in a ditch, whence it AA’as takiui 
by its kiusbdk and the liuiuan child ri'tuined, 
oeciiiK in s(‘V<*ral tales. Swiqqiini.' it out, ol the 
house, layinL'it on a maiinre-hea]), throwing it into 
a stieam, and ]da,eing it in a |iijne, au* methods 
found in other (ales. Dr, t.o s(ai ve 01 neglect it or 
(.0 make it cry lustily was ciioui.-h to procuri' its 
removal and the re-instalnu'iit ol the ica .1 cliild. 
Di, again, it w’as tlireatemal AVith d(‘a,lli, or its 
Ji(*ad was eliopiied oil. Still iiioJi* eiind W'as tiie 
.subjection of tilt' susjx'cted child to lire. It aa'us 
remoA'ed aa itii red-hot tongs, or across was signed 
on its fondiead AVith a icd liot. jiokei, or it aars 
jdaced in (he oven or pri'sscd down on tli(‘ gloAving 
(‘inhers, in tlic liope tliat it Avould he destroyed or 
would ilisappcai- In l.ales exhibiting this method, 
tin* true child i.s refuiiied, sometimes Avith the 
uttered nqiroach fiom the fa.iry that she had not 
treat(*d it as the human motlier had tieated tlie 
changeling. 

Tlu'if ran he nn doubt that In luaiiv rases deformed or sickly 
('.iildieti, suHperied of hemg chmigeltiiga, were thus rruellv 
ti«*'itrd Cf a* Uuil raaes m Ireland, where a rhild and a 
cdinan, believed to be ••haiigelings, were, nne severoli burned, 
11 oMiei loiteted to death, in 1884 and 18'».3 roM[)eetlvel\ (xee 
M.iiltand, .Scieitre of Fairy Tah's, London, 1891, j) 121 ; FI. n 
|)s>t.6| ;:7;>); and in Tiree, 111 ISTs, a child via*. 1 \ii«im*d nn 1 be 
'.‘inre for several hours 1 \a its inothor, vvbo tlinn' lit iL was a 
eiuuigidin;; (CHtir Ma<jazriie, linenioss, \ni lli-s.,, I’.'i.l) 

In cases Avhere the character oi the child was 
unecrtain, a .siralagem Avas re.sorted to in oider to 
discover its tiue nature. In one class of stories, 
ANith c.ojiious variants, the mother is advised to 
prepare food or boil Avater in one or several egg¬ 
shells, whereupon tlie changeling cries that he lias 
seen many things (involving a great lajise of time), 
or has lived so long, hut has never seen a sight, like 
that. In anotlier serie.s a sausage i.s prep<ared, 
containing the carcass of a young pig, and set 
before the cliild. Here the formula is similar, save 
that he declares he has never seen a sausage wdth 
hide, hair, eyes, and legs. 'I’lie intention is to 
make the changeling unAvittingly htdray his real 
nature. 'I'lns is sometimes enough to cause his 
disapjiearauce and the rc.stor.ation of the true child, 
irohahly because ot the belief that supernatural 
icings fear th<‘ iliscoveiy of themselves by mortals, 
as in the similar case of their name, which, when 
discovered, hi mgs its owner within the power of 
the human d.^eoverer. Hut in some ea.ses the 
story adds that the changeling was threatened 
with cruel treatment, or Avas actually puiusiuMl in 
some of the ways already deserihed, iM'fore the 
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exchange was once more made. Simrock {Hand- 
buck der de.utackc.n lioriri, 1887, p. 436) 

asserLs that the imrfxjsc* was ‘ to force him t<» laugh, 
for laughter hringn deliverance’; hut, as llartland 
{op. cit. p. 117) points out, the laughter-incident 
rarely ociiurs in the tales, and the betrayal of the 
changeling’s true nahirc by the admi.ssion of liis 
age is rather in quest ion here. In all such stories 
the changeling is not a real fairy infant, and this 
may point to their being of later date (see § i). 

Exninplcb <>( ItileM, and of tli« formula in which his age 
l*exj)rrHHid 111 thf rhangeling, will be found in Orimni, pp. 
469, M‘.il , K« iuiitlrv, Fatry Mythology, ed. Hell, London, 
pp. i‘Ab, ; (lanijilx-ll, J^up. Talesof the. W. HtghlnndH, 

new t“il ls4(l-0y, 11 . 67, Kainii, JJatinke P'ulkemt inter, 

OderiHc, ]s7T, p 19; KriHtrnHcn, Dannke Sagrn, 1891 «, i PUS); 
Harll.irid, oj> nt. p. llJlff, ; Scott, Mmstrr/yi/, lK.‘i9, p. 21H 
Thi loniiijlM runs . ‘ I’ve been in the world Ifiiio a i ars, and never 
seen tti.'it,' or ‘ I have seen the egg before [it becaiiiel the white 
ht n, (irid the ucorn before the oak, Hf-in il acorn and eapli'ig 
and (i.'d, in JJrcziil wood, Imt never aiiglit like Uiih,’ or ‘J hiive 
Hceii the wond in Tiho young three tunes over, hut never the 
like of thiH,' eP 

In otiici tales nothing slioitof a visit to fairy¬ 
land by tin- |»nients, u^.ually aniiod with vaiiou.s 
ailich's «lislik(*d by the iaincs, will suflice lor the 
chilli’s rccovoiy. Again, if the faiij' child aaos 
treated kindlx, lliis ensured siinilai ti(‘:itnu‘ul. lor 
the stolen child, and soiipdinies led to its r»‘storu- 
tioii. 

4 . Purpose of the theft.- 'I’lns may he ex]>re.sHed 
geneiall,\ in the woids ol (liiniiu (j». 4(i8), that 
‘elvesare anxious to inijuove their breed by niean'> 
of the human child, which they design to keep 
among tlu'ni, and for which they give uji one of 
tin'll own.’ ’I’lie same motive uiulerlies tin' theft 
of human mot-hers or maidens to act as midwives 
te a iairy mother, to nurse faiiy children, or to 
marry a fairy, which is found in a niultitiple <d 
stones. Seaiecly an example occurs in which the 
stolen child IS ill-tn'ated, and freqm'iitJy, wlicn it 
is icsloicd, it remains lucky or skillnl in some 
craft ((Uiu|ihcll, <ip. c.it. ii. 57 ; Keightley, p. 30d). 

This might Hccm to give some ground foi 8imrork'« tlieorv 
{op. caI. ]» 4:i<0 that the motive for tho theft origmally la> m 
the desire of the fairies to benefit human children, and that the 
more Hellish motive was not ascribed until later, when growing 
enligliieiinieut siu'^csted to men that the once beneficent fames 
were falling ml " ■ 1 cn>, and now, for self-preservation, resorted 
to the lluli liiiH, however, (irids little ground in the fairy 
supcrstilion Itself, and is not corroborated by the tales taken 
as a whole To make the child conqiletely one of themselves, 
the fairies may have lieen supposed to give it f.%lry food or to 

{ icrforni some rite, and hence a folk-belief mav un<lerlie the 
ines of Hi iiiiniont and Fli-t<'her {Faith/nl Shejihenieax, Act. i. 
HC. 2) Ml which thev are dcHcrihcd as dipping stolen children in 
a fairv well ‘to innkc tliciii free trom dving llchh and dull 
inorlulitA At the Kume tunc, wln-ii the chiiiigclmg was a fairy 
child and not an adult fair\, it had the advantage of being 
suckled hv a hcalllij huuinii molhor. Thai this was an 
ailvuntage is seen from the stones of stolen mothers ulreud.v 
referred to (i f. also < lei vase of Tiltniry, (Jtia I injier 111 . 85), and 
particiilarlv m a Hessian tale v\ hoi c a woman struggles with a 
fairy who is stealing a child, which is not restored until the 
mother has put the fairy’s ofispring to licr hreost to iiourish it 
‘ with the generous milk of liiiiiian kind ’ ((iniiiin, p. 468). With 
this may lie compared a Scots story in wliicii a mother, nursing 
her child, is begged by a tiiiiv to suckle her infant The fairy 
disappears, leaving it with the woiimii, who IIikIh rich garnients 
and delicious foods by her side whenever she awakes from sleep 
(Uroniek, liemaina of MithsdaU and (lalloway, 1810, p. 802) 
Anothei folk-reaaon alleged tor the theft is that 
the fairies may have good (’liristiana among them 
al. the day of judgment to assist their salvation— 
n qui'. tion as to wdiich tlu'y are often repre.sented 
a'' standing in great doubt {FJj vii. [1896] 163). A 
still more selfish rea.son for the theft may have 
liccn pojmlarly believed, though it is probably 
ol later origin: it was alleged that the fairies 
had to pay an annual or sejiteniiial sacriliciol 
tribute out of their company, to the devil. This 
is found in the indictment of Alison Pearson, a 
w'itcli, in 1588 ; in the ballad of Tamlanc ; and in 
the talc of Thomas the lihymer (Scott, Demonology, 
1898, UP. 109, 114, 1.30, Alinstrelsy, pp. 221, 2.31, 
423; Fijli ii. 113), and it may be relerred to in 
a Highland tradition mentioned by Hugh Miller 


{My Schools and Schoolmasters^ ed. Edinburgh, 
1891, p. 259), to the effect that on an island in Loch 
Marce the fairy queen sat and gathered kain 
(‘tribute’) for the devil. Lady Wilde {Ancient 
Legends, 1887, i. 70) also refers to it vaguely as a 
current liehef in Ireland. In the causes cited it is a 
human victim who is ofiered ; and l>oth Scott and 
Lady Wilde say that it is a popular belief that 
infants were stolen lor this }iurpose. Witches 
were certairdy alleged to .st-eal and sacrifice infants 
to the devil (fierlnijis a traditional reminiscence of 
actual sacrifice by women in orgiastic rites to a 
goddess of fcitdity); and, as faiiies were com- 
iiiingJed with witches in late medueval belief, the 
custom may have been iiscrihed sjioiadically to 
them. Eating liuman iniants is asserted of r.iiiies 
in certain tales (Welsh: Khys, Folldorc, 

Oxford, 1901, ii. 673; French : Schillot, Foik iorc 
de France, Fans, 1904-7, i. 229; jicihap.s aLo a 
rellexion Irorii vvilch-lure. 

In general, mfiinl/« are m daiircr from female ilemoninc beings, 
or fnnii witches (the two dillii mg but. httle trom cacti ol lici), 
whoiniure. Kill, (.at, or chan;;c Llicrii. The .Icwh Icared I ililli, 
the night-dciiion, vviio was cspi’ci.illy hostile to children, living 
on the blood of those whom she slew (Savee, Uib. Lrcf. 11SS7], 
ISUJ, p 14<.; cf also IMau, in .1 ii vili 87 f.). The lamnt of 
.'uiciciit (iri'clt invth, who iiiurdcrfid children beciiiiHc llcra 
depiivcd her of her olTspririg, passed into poimlar su]>erstilion 
as a dcniomac being who hik ked the hlood of children, or w.i* 
imiKiphed into the hnnur, who devoured vouUi>* (liarernhi 'g- 
Sagho, Diet. iHSii, III. 2, <>tiS) These lainift’ Huivive in modi rn 
ilieek Hupei.stition as wilih-hke hags loud of < liildren’s flesh 
(lienl, CycUulis, ibHb, pi> '.ts, -JnS). In luu'icnl tunes children 
who died young were Ihoiight to have hnen ciiriied oft by the 
nymphs (f’reller, Ur Myth 1894, i. .066) The (Jrinco Koinaii 
stnges, or owl-hke bird monsters which tore the vitals of 
children and suckeil their hlood ((>vid. Fasti, vi. 181 ft ), and 
iUv strigir, or wiU h-hags who Hew hv night and sLraiigUd and 
devoured children, replucmg their hodn's hv a hiuidle ot strawr 
(I'etroiiius, chs. 68 , 184), resembled the tainuv, and they still 
survive in Greece, Italv, and the east of Liirope us witches of a 
biniilar cliariu ter (the htiigela, ahega, etc. [(laniett, Ureek P'olk 
}‘oe<ii/, 1896, II 4.')7J) In "niediicval belief, deiuons, singes, and 
lamiif, as well as witches, were commonly supjiosid to draw 
infants from their cradles, to maltreat or loast them, to suck 
their blood, or eat thorn (drimm, citing iiiediaival sources, pp. 
KguS-tiO, 1 ( 181 , 16‘J.''i) No charge was commoner in niedncv.d 
witch-trials than that witches had stolen children and rlevoiired 
them at the jS.ihhat, and the midwife, in ages when there wai 
a great inortahlj of children, was often regarded as a w itch. 
The witch mav in this case be the survival of an earlier priestess, 
and the cannihalistie act the relic of ritual cannihahsm and a 
sacrifice to a goddess of fertility. In iiianv cases, however, the 
corpse of uii unbaptized child w-as said to have been disinterred 
and eaten (see iCeiiss, La Sorcelferie., I'aris, 1871, pp. 47, 62, 66 ; 
Pearson, Chances vf Death, JK97, ii. 21flf., 32; Scott, Demon¬ 
ology, pp. 172, 2.31 ; Oorres, Die chnMliche Myatik, Kegenshurg, 
1842, hk 8, ch. 15) Such beliefs survive in much later foik- 
siipcrstirion. Italian iii-asants believe in wih-hes who tear the 
faces of unbaptized children (llartland, p. 99). In .Servia the 
Ilexen are especially fond of the llesh of young children (Ploss, 
Jfas Kind, Leipzig, 1 ks 4 , i. 113; Grimm, p. 1077). Hussian 
peasant*! fear the fialia Vaga, a female ogre or a w'ltch, w'ho 
devours children (Ralston, ifumii/t Fnik Tates, 187.1, p. LC5); 
and similar lal.cfs are found throughout most Kiuopeaii lands, 
while precautions resembling those used against the attacks of 
fairies are general. Himilar deeds are asr'nhcd to female demons 
reseuihliiig the lamiar, and called dees, als, etc., in (teoigian, 
llounmnian, Armenian,('’optic, andotlier (iricntal talcs (AVardrop, 
(ieimfian P'olk-Tales, 1894, u. 56, Leland, hypsy tiorcery, 1S91, 
p. 64; Aheghiun, AnncTi. Volksglanbe, Leipzig, 189!>, pp 118- 
120, Claster, G'r'CCfi-iSVai’onic Liletaitire, 1887, i> 82). Outside 
Europe such beliefs are found among savage and barbaric 
peoples. In Ahys.sima the Werzelyu is a Lilith who kills 
children; in W.'Africa witches catch children, «-ut out their 
tongues, and change iheir nature so that they hccomo creatures 
called asiki (Nassau, Fetiehism tn W. Africa, 19<I4, p. 25»9). 
In India, among the Vadals, the hirth-spirit in tlie shape of an 
animal is believed to devour the skull and heart of an infant on 
the fifth night after birth {FJi i. 266), and a similar belief il 
already found in the Atharvaveda (vn. 10 ; see Whitne.v and 
Lanmaii, Atharva-Veda, Cambridge, Mass., 19l).’>, L 396; Ploss, 
I. 12(1). The Malays believe in a female vaiiij>ire which sui'ks 
the blood of newl.'t -born children (Skeat, Malay Magic, 1900, p, 
:{27). Among the Ainus the legeial of the goat-sucker emliodies 
a belief in a child-stealing demon (Batchelor, Ths Amu and 
their Folk-lore, 1901, p. 186) For an American Indian instance 
—a Cree child w-ho turned into an owl by night and ate other 
children—see Petitot, Traditions indiennes, I’aris, 1886, p. 462. 

Medueval witches were also supposed to kill iicwly-born 
children, or to dig up the corpses of the unbaptized in order to 
cut off their fingers or hands for various magical uses. This is 
referred to by Shakespeare {Macbeth, iv. i. 30)—the ‘ finger of 
birth-strangled bal». ’ was one of the ingredients of the witches* 
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cAuldron—and it is still a popular belief in Sicily (Grimm, p. 
1073; Hartland, p. 100). Ro>»l)ers were also 8\))>pused to use 
the hands of children or adults as candles, the well-known 
‘hand of glory' (liaring-fJould, Curiam Myths, new ed. 1S88, 
p. 405 ff. , HLoll, Grschlfchtslebsu tu tier I’alkrrjtsycholoffie, 
Leipzig, 190S, p. 285). The salve, rublM-cl by witclies on their 
bodies, in order that the^v might acquire magic j>ower, was 
made of an unguent obtained by boiling the body of an uu- 
baptized child stolen from its cradle. 

5 . Witch and diabolic changelings.—The witch, 
like the fairy, was also supposed souietirues to 
chanpje the hnniaii child, obtaining; entrance to the 
house in tiie form of a bird or an insect, unless the 
precaution liad been taken of plaeiiif^ iron or a 
nrooni beneath the jiillow. Instances are found 
in Konmanian and Seivian belief (Gerard, Land 
beyond the Forest, 1H8<S, ii. 14; Plos.s, i. 113; 
Leland, Gypsy Sorcery, p. (34). Such clianjj^clings 
may liave lieen tiie oilspriii}; of a witch and the 
devil. Sometimes the dc\!l himself was lielieved 
to ellect the exchnnj^fe. Having carried oft young 
maidens, he had intercourse with them ami kejil 
them till they weie delivered. A Iniman child was 
then stolen liy him, and the oft'spring ol tliis union 
was put in lis place (Thorpe, Northern Myihol., 
Isril-'J, vol. ii. p xxi). Such changelings lesemhied 
the fairy cliangiding in uglim;ss and abnormal 
ajipetite ; they (“ried when t,ouc.hed, laughed at any 
evil in tlie housi>, and liad a continual hiccuj) 
(llenss, Ln Sort ell me,, 71). Luther's opinions m 
his Table-Talk on this subject are lieijmmtly cited. 
He (irmly believed that Hie, devil often cliange<l 
inlfints, luyiiig devils in tlieir place. These, had a 
gieal. njipetitc,, wore very liltliy, and wiought harm 
to the mothers. He describes one which lie had 
seen at Ib'ss'in, and he strongly recommemled that 
the changeling should he thrown into (he river. 
These cliangehngs, in liis oinnion, were masses of 
flesh without a soul. {Such beJiels legauling dia* 
bolieal changelings survived into modern tunes in 
Prussia ami Litliuaiiia (IMoss, i. 113, cf. Das Weih*^, 
Leipzig, 19<iri, i. 569); but, in tlie old German 
legeml of Zeno, the devil himself takes the form 
of Hie child whicli he liad abstracted (Simrock, 

Ill Slavotiie Iielief, the norturnal demon, Kikhmra, is a child 
wliose iiiolber cursed it befure its Iiirth, and wboni the devil 
Btolt from iuT womb. Tli*- devil also carries off all clnldren 
execrated by their pan-iits (Tooke, Hist aj Russia, 17W>, i. 
100) Analogues to thi<> irc common in savage and barbaric 
su)ierHtiliu>i retrardiiig Htillboru children, etc., who become 
demons. 

6 . Adult changeling’s.—The carrying oft' of men 
and women, es[»ecially the latter, by fairies, dwarfs, 
giants, or the sujiermitnral iiersonages ol European 
and (Jrieiital mythology, the detaining of them in 
tliiMr land, and, in the case of women, forcibly 
marrying (,liem or compelling them to act as miti- 
wivos or nurses, are oomnioii[daces of folk-tales 
wlierever found, -while in many cases their rescue 
from their <‘aptors is the cause of the sl.raiigest 
advenl.iires (cl. the tinglish tale of (Jliilde Rowland 
[Jacobs, EnyLish Fairy Tales, 1898, ]i. 117], and 
see art. Kaiiiy). VVe are here concerned with the 
theft only in .so far as it illustrates the changeling 
sujierstition. Here it applies mainly to women in 
child-birth or before their churching,— a period 
when they -were jieciiliarly liaide to tlie attack of 
supernatural inliuenct.^, — but there are similar 
instances of girls and men being carried oft' and 
asnhstitute lelt in their nlace. To prevent such 
attacks on women in cJiildbirth, precautions re¬ 
sembling those taken in the case of infants were 
usual (see § 2 ; Ploss, i. 110). As a rule, wftien a 
child was taken, a genuine changeling Avas left in 
its place, hut in the case of an adult the substitute 
was generally an illusory ajipearanee. Frequently 
it was a log of wood, t<) wliicli was given the 
semblance of the woman’s corpse, or, less usually, 
of herself in life. 'J’his was also done when a 
man or girl was carried away. Other methods of 


substitution occur in certain tales. Occasionally 
a fairy w oman, with the appearance of the stolen 
Avife, was left (Campbell, li. 76); and a heliel is 
also mentioned to the ellect that fairies take the 
substance and leave only the shadoAV, or steal 
the soul, leaA'ing a fairy soul in its room (Scott, 
Minstrelsy, }>. 217 ; Campbell, Superstitions of th>' 
Highlands . . . of Scotland, p. 32). But Avhatever it 
be. the relatives are overcome by the poAver of fairy 
‘glamour,’ and believe it to be the living person, 
or Ids or her coiqise (for exainjiles, see Scott, Min¬ 
strelsy, [». 222 ; (lurtm, Tales of the Fairies, 1896, 
jip. 8 , 23(1. ; ('ampbell. Tales of W. Highlands, ii. 
(31; Campbell, t^ujicrstdams, [)p. 38, 86 ; Hyde, 
Beside, the Fire, 1S91, [i. 9.5; kcightley, p. 392; 
Gregor, Folk-lore, of the K. F. of Scotland, 1881, p. 
62 ; Thorpe, ii. 139), In some cases the fairies are 
seen carrying oft the woman ; she is rescued, and, 
after slie is taken liome, the illusory api»earance is 
deslAoyetl. l>ut fiequenlly the tab's arc linked 
on to those of t! e ‘ Head Wile’ or ‘ Orjihciis and 
Eurydice’ cycle — a dead A\ife lesciicd l\\ her 
liu.shand from the otlier Avorld (see I )ks(.‘MN r’ IN'i’o 
Hadics [Ethnic]). AVliere tlie changeling is con¬ 
cerned, the illusory appearance of (he eoijise is 
buried, but Hie leal w'oman a[q>ears (o her liusbiind 
in drejims, or is seen nursing liei children. She 
gives directions regarding hei lecoveiy, sometimes 
involving her resmier’s visit to fan,Garni. Tliese 
directions are not always carried out, in Aviiich case 
the Avoman remains a jirisonei tlime. Where she 
i.s recovered Irom the fairy lealm, (he stones hear 
a close resellililancc to those o( the rescue of the 
dead Avife from the othei w'orhl, showing, as in 
other cases, that in jiopnlar fancy there is little 
real dlstiiicHon betAveen the two ri'gions (see Scott, 
p. 222; HarHami, [>. I.'fUft’. ; Lang, ‘'I'lie Head 
Wile,’ Murray's i\la<ptzine, IHS7, [>. 491 ; Mac- 
Cnlloch, VF, [>. 43). Such tides are mainly of 
Scol.tish and Irish [iiovemniee ; but they also occur 
ill Scandina\ia, and sometimes (he ‘appearance’ 
of the woman lemains in lile. Tlie object of the 
theft Avas thal the woman might act as nurse to 
her captoi’s child, or, in Hie case of a gill, as hia 
wile or housekeeper. The Irish versions relate 
that the victim amis lirst at ruck Avith a ‘fairy 
stroke,’ and ajijiareiilly fell ill and died ((^urtin, 
p]). 60, 60); this was also a current belief in the 
W. Highlands (t’-ainjibell, Superstitions, p. 27). 


Cattle were also liable to be ‘ohaiif'ed.' A eow \\!is stolen 
and Fouie substittite left in its place—an alder stock, an oid elf, 
etc., with tfic appearance of the cow(CaiiiphelI, p. .IJ 1 ; Curtin, 
p rj.'i) 

Siiiularlt, when a witch stole a child, the parents were 
hindered by spells from seeing' its disapiiearant-e , and when a 
witch went to the Sahhal, sh< left a log in her place by her 
husband's side in bed (Keuss, j> III) , Grimm, p. 1072). 


7 . Origin of the changeling belief.—(r/) There 
is no doubt that (Jiis belief must lie ultimately 
connected Avitli the, primitive and savage ideii, sur- 
AUAung in higher stages, that infants are [leeuliarly 
liabh* to the attack ol spirits, demons, etc., A\ith 
Avlioin they aie sometimes associnted in nature 
before name-giving and [luriliealory iites take 
place (§ 2 ). Tlie ritual precautions talv(*n to avoid 
such attacks oKcn bear a close n st'iidilnnce to the 
European methods of keeping oH (nines ; while, 
just as bajitism Avas an efticacious remetly against 
fairies, so the riles referred to liad asimilai cfticacy 
againstsfiirit^s (.see JiAgTlSM [Ethnic], § 13 ). Some 
example.s of the savage and general idea of infants 
Iieing in dangei of sjdrits have been given (§ 4 ). 
Among the Feddas, with whom the arrow has a 
sacretl sigiiificam-t;, tAvo arrows are placed before 
a sleeping eluld to guaid it wlieii its parents have 
to leave it lor some time ( VAnthrupulogie,\. [1894] 
243). The Torres Sti'aits Islanders believe in a 
female spirit who steals and eats children, besides 
getting rid of wives and personifying them {JAI 
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XIX. [1S'>0] 323). In Amljoiii.'i u .sj.int rall(*«i 
Pontiaiiak steals away infants (liuwUjl, ])c slvik- 
en krur.fihftI iffi r/tssrri tiissihi'v ,Sr/i/irs eti Pitpua, 
The lla;.Mi<>‘ 1KH(. )•. r»S) 'I’ln- Aburs of Assam 
tbink tb.li Hi*' a\ . •d-sjunis Ki(lnfi]» t.luMr cbiblrcn 
(Dalton, Ktlniol. (J Calcutta, 1872, p. 2:>). 

Anion;^ Ibi K:ilmuL-., v bo believe in spirits dan^ei- 
nus to*"motliei .MMil child, tlic lather runs out with 
a cud^'el .'(I ;i liirlli, to iifjlit them (l*Jo.s.s, i. 112). 
(I'or ofli' i .'-;iv!L^«‘ instances, see ]Ma<-donald, yl/’rt- 
rnmi, IS' J, i 1 N, 224 ; JIahn, '/'.sum itoinn, IS.SI, 

) 77: i'owill, JVmnfrrnK/.'i til ft Pounfri/l^vVi 
Ji 1,'unJ. 1SS3, ]». 2(17.) Sniula.i be.luds weie cunent 
ai.ion^j the I’aisi.s, who lUiijiloyed elaboiale iites l.o 
k '‘p (.he spiiits and otli(“i ofuioxious beioL;.-^ ;it a 
() i;ince (West, SJi/t: v. 31(), 313, x\i\ 2,7) The 
b imans held that t.lu; woodland jrod Silv;imi^ was 
'l.dipeious t.o niothei and child, w ho weie piob'cttMl 
)i\ men stnkinp tin* thieshold with a.\(' and pe‘,t,le, 
and sweejiinp it with ;i liiiish ( Vnp'nstine, </i' ('ir 
VI 0), w hile t.l'c Cirrks l eluw (‘d t h:it <-hildien 
who died yowiip liad bei*n caiiied oil b^' thenyiiijihs 
(I)c, ha?nn‘, Mtjfh ih'ht (h'(\ f a-nt 1'nils, 187!', 
]i .3:;j) 

InnuiiM'rable e.x.'iniples of thi*' univ(‘is;il belief 
impht lie piv(‘n, w bile no irn ideiit is I’omnionet in 
Ahtrthiii lioiii all count iics Ihaii that ol cluldien 
carrn‘d oil by o'jn's, ^lant'', oi <dhci b<*incs 11, 
as can scai'clv be (ioni.lod, sueli a 1m bcl wa*' 
<*urrent. amonp tin ance^ tois of the various I'.iiio- 
pean folk who hold t.he laiiy cieed, it was ine\il.- 
able tlia,t, win'll tallies, dwjiifs, et<*., came to Im* 
believed m, siinilai jnaetiees shoiihl have be<‘ii 
aseiibed to tln'iii, ('specially as they wen* in niaii\ 
cases natuie-s])iiits in onpin 'I'liis is .seen by tie* 

fiw I that the chatieeliiie .sujieistitioii IS a Hind one. 
and is, as shown above, .'iscjibed equally to lames 
witches, the devil, nafnie-sjiin(.s, and occa.sionaliv 
j^liost/S. Indeed, all the ;ictions ascribed n* 
laines are also assigned in lolk-belief to witche.'. 
ami s]>iiits ol all kinds All alike jiic in tuiii de¬ 
rived liom a much earlier ranee ol circumstances, 
in which va^aie spirits were tin* jiiomineiit aetoi> 
tsi*e h'AlCN). In this conneMon it is im]K>itant to 
obseive that, unions jM-ojiles with whom the lielief 
IS found that spirits, et.c., are, h.irmlul to childn'ii, 
the actual ch.aiij^eliiie supeistilion oc.easionally 
exists, pi oba hi y a pa It lioni any inlluencc excited 
by Kuiopi'an cli.in;.’chne stones. 

M.'ire Voinlia tuli-s rcHcinlilt' our chati'ri'liri!.'' bolief, thonjrl 
Iu'icIIk cliild IS iMisscsscd liv aH)iiriL will’It iii.iUcs it tiMhiinie the 
form of n j,oov\mn l>ov and devout ((uaiif itu ot tood The dis 
ooviTV iH miide hv sicrctlv watclimir tin «liild Aiiottier ct.ass 
of HjiirUh cMlcr a eliild tiiut etit nil its footl tdl it Itecomes eiuaci- 
alcd and flics In the foniici case ticatiii'’ ttie (‘hilci drives the 
spiiitout . Ill 1 tic latter, an oticiirii; i.smadctoit, and iron mips, 
etc , arc tump ahout tlic cluld’s Imdv to kccji the sj»int avva.v , 
hut if this IS not succ<‘.s.sful, in<’isious are made in tlie hodv, and 
pepper or spices put m them (Idhs, Yoiuba-spriiLtnii J'rnpU’.'^, 
ISai, pp. I‘.i0, 111) Amonn tlu .Slioslioncs the mountains ot 
Montana arc believed to iic peopled In little imps e.alled woiwm- 
Ih'i'k, who eat unpimrded mtanl.s, le.i.mp, instead, tuie ol then 
own baneful race. Should the motliei sm kle it, it devours hei 
breast ami escapes, wlnle she du-s soon altei, and, if not 
watched, is eaten nji by her nurslinn (.V/f m I,*)?) A race of 
canrnlial spirits, hv mp under rivers and feedmp on human llesh, 
es]>e( lallv tliat of etiildren, was feaied bv the Cherokees These 
sjiirits (Mime unseen ton tiniise just after davtneak.and if any 
on. was found aHleoji. thev shot him with invisihle arrows and 
earned his body avvav, leaving; in its place a sliade or linage of 
tht V ictim, which awoke and .icted .is he did m hie Tins minpe 
had no life m it, and witliemi nw.iv in seven davs, when the 
peoph huriisl it, imnpimnp it to he the hodv ol the real child or 
mail (lilUCW \ix | UUIO] jit i. ::p»> TJie belief also cvisls iii a 
cun ■u'- lorm in China II a cliildssoiil Icav es its l»odv in slei p, 
a d( moll soul mav take its place, eiid.uipennp the niotlier when 
sill SOI Ides the child. To avert this demon invasion, the ashes 
ot liiM.ma skill, muxeil with watoi, are jnunted in tlie shape ot a 
ero'-s oil ihe < hdd s forehead Tlu demon ciiiinot recopni/,e tlu 
txulv Hills depuised. and Hies otT, alTurdinp an opjiortunitv tor 
the trm soul to approaeh. Jlut, to taeililate its entrance, ttie 
murk must he washed o(T, else ttie soul will not rccopnize its 
t)od\, and death will follow(/'’Li/ v (1 .Ss7r/2.'>). Beoawi women 
w ith an I mu' i.itcd etiild take it to a piave, and, lav nip it thereon, 
sav '(lii, vou luii.ihitanfs of the prave, e«»me and take jonr son, 
«iid pive me tuiek m\ soul’ 'I’lie child is then left fhete fni 


some time, and tlie rite is repeated fur several days (FL xv 
[IStUll :'. 4 .S). Here the pliosts are supposed to have exctianped 
the etidd (Layinp the ehanpelmp in a prave was actopted in 
the W Iliplilands as a meaiis of pet Imp nd of it 1 Martin, 
HV.s/cr/i /*//'*, p lli-l) til Armenia, sIumfs are placed under 
the jnllovv at u liirtli lo keep olT the spirit called Ai, who tears 
out Hie woman’s hvei, or ( hiiupes and steals her eliild {FL xv 
44 ti) Similar etianpelitm stones are I old of vikipi and driw in 
old Armenian and i’ersi iti mvth and romance (see Akvikma 
[Z oroustn.iii], i. n 3 , Keiphilev, p. 17 , I'loss, 1. llsj |n modern 
(heeec tht yic/e/./, , ft m 1 ie Spintsof N'it 111 e. s! c,d and re pi ice 
Ji human ell.Id li\ on* ot tluMroun fr.iei lomi ollsprmp fAohott, 
Ma>',’ihniiuii /'c/z./me, Camhiidpe, lilii,., p. P,’, and elsewliere 
m Europe, win re ii.itin<-spii its lake the jihn i ot tairies, the 
ehanpelmp siijieisiition is ,ilio coimec t.ed willi tlieiii, c.;/. in 
llmip.'irv (the vvuler man 01 vvnm.iiit, in iMoravia (the wild 
wom.iii), in I’.oliemiu (the vvooil worn.in), m l.ithu.iiiui (the 
loitiin ), et( (Pl')ss, 1. llJ- 11 ,:) ’I’lius till ehanpelmp helief, eon- 
neilid as it nwith mil me spii its, .h nioiis, et( , mav well tiave 
fxislcd lielolt it was eoiiiiei U-d willi l.uiies. 

(/z) liy .sboultl < liihlicii be .m> liable to t he nll ju k 
of .spiiit.s, lames, tiiitl olhci Imuiios,? Then own 
suhI then iiiotlier.s hcljilcssiicss no douhl iiiiide 
lliciii c;i'-y victims of the beinus myslt'iioiisly 
sunoumliiij^ men, cvci on the wat* li toi aliivoui- 
ahlc opjioi tiinily ot tloiiij' them an injury. Apain, 
ihechiltl, Iicnio in tlos(> coni act. with the mother, 
shaied with hci in t.lie ‘ nm lc.iiuicss,’ the ta.l)n 
slate, into whieh tlie s«'\ii.*.l eiisi.s of ehildInrtli 
liioiipht her, and which made iier ‘dangerous.’ 
This, henif^ an unmitin.il si.*1(0, may h.'ive hecn 
ihonj^ht (o lump: hci jimi hei clnhl into clo.s(;r 
lel.it.ion with non milin.tl oeiiios, and Iheieioie to 
lendei them mole luiMe to tlii'ii att.'icks (W( liaip 
seen that the uiipuiilied, unnamed, unhaplized 
ehild hits a «lemoiiia(* 01 ji.ipaii cliaraclei) lienee 
tlic vstiious pin ihf atory eeiemoiiuw Inch she and 
IIh' elnld liad to nmieipo at onc«* jeiiioxed Ihe tabu 
slate and lid them ol the danpt'i ot such atlticks. 

(/) 'Fills, however, does not lully exjilain wliy the 
belief m a ehanp;elnipt should have aiiseii. flence 
we must allow nineh to the play of human fancy 
ami nmipinat.ion, jiiompt.ed by tlie In nip belief in 
such teiiois iiom otitunh* evil inllucnce.s of all 
kinds. When* it was lielieved that spirits, etc., 
actually .stole (hildren 01 did them harm, it would 
be an eas^ steji for the ])a,n'nts to imagine that 
'lieii cliibl bad actually bet'ii exchanged tor tlie 
• iii'sprinp of the sujiernat-ural thieves, especially 
wlieie a child w.as enuiciated 01 defoimed, 01 did 
not llirive, or was esjiccialiy fractious, plut.tonous, 
(U' the like. lCma.1 iation and fractioiisiicss, as in 
the Itednwi and (neck instances ciU'd above, are 
'pecmlly iep:anled as proofs of the exclianpe, 
Ap.nii, wbcie a child boie a renl 01 fanciful re¬ 
semblance to the appcaram;e popularly astu ibed to 
any su|M*rnatuijil beiiip;, it woulil be eji.sy to siijipoHe 
( hat be actually an as such a bcino. A hydio- 
ccphaloub child mipiit well be repaided as a dwarf 
cbanpteJnif^, dwaits hemp:suppo-seii tobaveenormouH 
beads; oi, as I’loss sup:pesls (i. 117, 119), a child 
with .syiuptoinsol cictiiiism would easily be looked 
iijmn as a elianp;eling, the tniditional form of winch 
le.semhies that of a cictiuoiis child. Kcjiuted 
chanpclni”.^, observed by Lutiu'r and by jieuple in 
iniicli nioic modem times, always have an un- 
natunil <i]>|ie:uance, wliicli is due t.o disease or to 
physical ahnornialily. The helief once formed, 
niiiny fanciful ideas, such as the chaiij^elinp; sujier- 
stition everywhere show's, would arise and become 
pait and pjirccl of it. 

Null (I’lt./afir ot iLoii, ii | 1 S')(| 2 ;i(if ) HcckH to oxiilain the 
01 .pm of till- helief 111 Ireland as ( 1 ) tlie form which Uie inemorj 
of I lie sacrilM'e ot ehildieu (‘ one 1 bird of their tieaU.hv offaprinp ’) 
U.(ik when Mich sacrilii IM hod eiased under C'hiisllauit.v. The 

ildieii had been caiiied ofT h\ the powers ol hie, viz. the 
l imes t)r (2), since sacrificial victims must he yuunp, healthy, 
.Old viporoiis. prohjihlf the sicklv and ailinp would he rejected. 
Ill folk-memon ihi- was translated into the sUiti'iiient that the 
1.111 les had I urried oil ihi tieallhv and left in exclianpe the siekly. 
i'lionpli this mav account in part foi the fiisti cliaiipehrip belief 
(m Ireland the old p xls were tluMipht to tiave lie< ome a kind ol 
lairicslMee I 'ki-Ts, s v.J), it does not explam tin belief .ts a is found 
elsewhen*. since m pcneral it i*- comie< led with tin uiiuerBal 
idea that infants an'm diiiiper from s|itrits. demons, etc 
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(d) Nor can wc omit from a consideration of the 
changeling belief the possibility of its containing 
an element of actual fact, which did not originate, 
hut served to stiengthen, the superstition. When 
the territory of an aboriginal people was invaded 
by a conquering race, hi'ioie the two linally came 
to terms, the former may have lived m .s(*clusion, 
\'enturing forth by stealth to hairy and raid 
I heir conquerors. VVonicn and childien Mould fall 
victims to them and would l)e stolen away ; nor is 
It altogether inipo,s.sihle that, wdien a child Mas 
taken, a deforme<l or weakly child of the ahoiipincs 
would he left in its ])lace, peihaj)H M’ith a view to 
its hmng hcnelited by the care of members of the 
'^ujienoi lace. Many ot the fairy and (Uvarf h‘gends 
of northern Ihnoj»e are eminently Hugge.st.i\e of 
actual fact, and in this sense fairies may once have 
been a real laee, hostile to and tucking the invad¬ 
ing lolk. 'rims existing belief in spints or othei 
beings Milli trails akin to those ol f:uiu‘s Mouhl he 
niei;jc(l in the la.tei tradjlionsof this aetual race 
riiis IS not to say that the fairy belief oiiginated 
wholly in traditions ot an aeliial people, ioi it is 
much more coinjilex than that (see I’AIKY). Some 
have seen in such traditions reminiscences of 
an actual p^i^my lace in I'hinqte (PIo.ss, i. Ill; 
MacKit* hie, Tt sfiimniji of Tradition^ ISIK) ; cf. 
Lang, Intiod. to Kiik’s Secret CommonW((tU/t, 18(13, 
xx-xx\); nor is tiiis altogether im)'Ossihle, since 
certain aiclia^ological remains suggest it. In any 
ease such traditions based on actual occurrences 
may have been handed doMii from the time of the 
contlict of Neiditliie Mitli I'aheolitliic men, and <il 
men ot t.lic Ifronze M'lth those ol the Ni’olitliie age. 
(lonfranwise, existing helnds about siijieinatural 
beings wouhl easily In* alleged of any ahongmal 
seeluoed lolk whose name, hamled down to later 
geneiations, heeami' moie and nioie mysleiums. 

11 II .JolijiHtciji (Uiiitiiila J'm/i-rtoiatr, ii. M.HIT ) liii.s 

cited s<ain'faclH wliK'li lend HiijUKift t.o tins (h••or\ liesliuwH 
that the p\giii\ races ol the I’ongo region, with giiome-lilce 
appearance und trickv chaiacter, have aonie of the traits of the 
Kvnopean dwarlM and fan les, an<( iiddf. ’ ll is Houielinies related 
Lliat when tlic Negio nintluT awoke in the luoiiiiiig, her Ikiiuu, 
big, liliK k child had disappeared, and iLa plai'e had been taken 
b\ a frail, .vt’low, wrinkled l’.\ginv infant, Uiecliangehng ot our 
eiones (e/j nt fiK)). 

See al.sii lliuril (Intiodncl-ion) and Fai1!Y. I 

LiTiSRAiMih —Grimm, Tfutnnu Mifthnlwfi/, London, 1882, cli. 
17 , E S Hartlaiid, Ac/c/itr «»/ /'Vor// London, 18111, eh 

ft, H. Plosa, Joif. Kiixi in lit ,uch vnd Sitte (hr 
l.eiji/ 1 ,;, iSM, 1. llftll See also most .dlcction'. of F.iiiopi-an 
Miociien J. A. M At CULLOCll. 

CHANNING. -Sec Unitaihamlsm 

CHANT. See 

CHAOS.- - ‘ (’haos ' comes from the same root as 
xd<rKw —the ‘ ^’awning ’ space. According to Hesiod 
{Theotj. 116), it M'as before all things and consisted of 
mist and darkness. From it w'ero begotten Krehos 
and Night (see Goiujierz, Griech. iJenker^ 1806, i. 
32-80, 417, 430f.), as well as Love (ICros) oi Jlesire 
(Plato, Sj/mp. i78B). The Stoics, deriving the 
word from explained Chaos as the elemcutal 
water (schol. on Apoll. Khod. i, 498), while in the 
Homan age it, became the primeval matter out of 
which the universe has been constructed (Uvhl, 
Met. i. 7f., Ars amor. ii. 470 fi’. ; see Lactantius, 
de Div. Instit. i. 5). The Orjihic cosmology made 
iEther and Chaos the ollspriiig of Chronos, or Time, 
and so, along with Necessity, the second principle 
in the universe (Dainascius, de Prim. Frincip. 
p. 380 tf.). In the Greek poets the word is some¬ 
times used of the atmosphere; Latin writers 
identify it witli the uiidei world. 

Hesiod’s conception of Chaos and of creation as 
a generative process points t-o the east. Though 
our knowledge of Pluriiician cosmology is derived 
from late WTiters, whose accounts of it have been 


largely coloured by^tlie speculations of Greek philo¬ 
sophy, the cosmology itself is based u]»on old 
materials, and in its main outlines prohahiy goe^ 
hack to an early peiiod. Cdiao.s appears in it n> 
the elementary nrinciple whose union with Sjunt 
(TTVftifia) |>rodnc<‘d Desire (irdOos). Desire, in its turn, 
comhincd with Cliaos and Spirit to generate MAt, 
which, accoiding to Philo hyblius (Fuseb. Prirp 
]CritH(/rL i. Ki). A\as c\]»lained to he ‘ mud ’ by some, 
and ‘ tlic piiiicJacUoii of a watery mixture’ by 
otluM.s. and i.s uMi.iliy connected etymologically 
M'lth vk ' i , ‘watci.’ i'lom Mot proceeded the egg 
which eoiitaiiied all the germs of the univeise, 
including the lica\ciily bodies ; this broke in half, 
and out. of the two halves the earth and heaven 
weie loriiicd. Jiilc on_ni.itcd in the tliundeisf oiiu.s 
that weie jirudmcd h_^ the heat, of the an. In this 
.sy.steiii Chaos seems to coiici pond exactly w'lLh the 
(aiaos ol Hesiod, winch consisted of mist, and dark 
ness, M 6 t being rathei llu“ Chaos of Ovid. In 
(In I* '-' the place oi Chaos and other ahstraiit 
principles is taken by a jicrsoiial God who cieated 
flic heaven and earth. The couccplioii of Chaos, 
however, is still left, hut it la-comc'' the comliliuii 
m which th(‘ eailli was cieateii hy the hcit> t,o- 
gi'ther with (In* dai kness vihiili was sjucad ovei 
t lie l<iee ol tlie pi<-exisli'iit deep. 'I’hc Plio-nu lan 
idix'i, liov\(‘ver, of the union ol Chaos with .'spuil is 
n‘tanied in the statemciil that a,loiig with the 
ilaikiufss the Spiiit (d God also hrooiii'd ovei the 
deep, though instead ol the ahstiact iri/tcga we 
have ‘the .Sjuiit ol God.’ 

'I'lie I’lneiiieian and Hehn w cosmologies aie 
ultiniati'ly l-iaceable to l»ah\ Ionia, hut, wliile the 
PInenieian cosmology lejet ts the polythei.sm of (he 
liahylonian system, and develops the matenalislic 
.side ol it, the, vviIter of Genesis 1 lejiiets both the 
jiolylheisiii and the niatenalisiii of the liahylonian 
original, ami admits the ageney only ol the one 
Greatoi. In tin* liahylonian Fjae of the (^leatiou 
(he two primary piincipies aie the Dee]» (rl//.<u), 
“the primeval one,’ and ‘the I'loud ’ or Chaos 
{Mummn) i.A I'lamhl, the dva,;;on ol the unfonm*,d 
and anardiic ocean, liom whom weie aflerw.irdw 
deiived * t,lu* wat.cis aliove the tirmauicnt,’ w\ieie in 
the present oideily universe tliey aie safely ke])t 
under lock and key. in the account of the Hafiy- 
loman cosmogony given hy Dainascius, MOifmis, 
i.e. Mumniu, is made the son of Ajisii and 'riaiiifft 
rathei tlian Tiamht herself under another asjieet. 
llaupt IS jirohahly right in explaining Mummu as 
Mu-mu, ‘the wati'is ’; the views of .Jensen (that 
(he name means ‘ frame ’ or ‘art’) and ol Delitzscli 
(that it sigiiihes ‘ tin moil ’) are unteiiahle. In any 
case, as Gunkel and /iinmern have pointed out 
{SrhopJting und Chaot>, p. 401), Mummu lepiesents 
the oiigiii of things, and the ideogiajdi denoting it 
pioves Unit it lias the jirimary signification of 
‘Hood.’ 'J'liis is in accordance w'itli the fjict that 
the official cosmology of Babylonia onginated at 
Eridn on the .shores of the Persian Gull, and taught 
that the earth had grow'n out of the water, vvhicfi 
w'as consequently the origin of the universe. But 
the water could he envisageif under two asjiei^ts, 
either as the law-oheying element winch jiiovided 
Babylonia with its annual flood, and over vvfiose 
surface traile and culture had been earned in boats 
to Kridu, or a.s the anarehic element which had 
brought about the great deluge, and from the 
midst of which storms and whirlwinds descended 
ujMin mankind. In the Epic of the Creation the 
eieatioii ol the world is ascribed to the union of 
the two forms of the watery element; amongst a 
people, however, w lio fielieved that order was im 
posed on disordci and law' on anarchy, the prim¬ 
ordial jirincijih* would nc-cessarily have been the 
watery chaos ratlier than the deep, which w'as sub¬ 
ject to law’. (U. artt. ( aismogony AND Cosmology. 
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CHARACTER 


Litkratitrk. — Cory, Ancient Fra{jmrnt>i(hnmlon,182Q),oA. by 
Ilodges, 1S76, Gunkel, Schuptumj und i'haob 1895), 

pp. 7, 17-29; Zimmern in liAT'^, ii. i. 607-514. 

A. IJ. Sayce. 

CHARACTER. — ‘ Character ’ (Gr 
from engrave’) meant 

originally the tool employed for drawing and 
Btaiiiping, as well as tlie inijiression made there¬ 
with—th<‘ (lisriiutive mark, esjiec.iHlly as nse<i in 
the nniilinu of com. As early as the 5th cent. li.C. 
the word ac(|Uiied a metopliorical sense, as is 
show'll hy the writings of Herodotus, yKschylus, 
and others, who apjilied it both in the sjiheie oi 
ethical p‘- 3 chology and in that of litiTary criti- 
cisMi. 'I'lie w'oi k on Moral lUuirartrr.H (i)0ikoI xo-p- 
aKTi/fif,} wliich hears tlie nann; of Theojihiastus, 
the pii[nl and siiceessor of .Aristotle, i.s, in all 
jindfjihilily, a later comj»ilation ; luivertlKdess 
the Aristotelian school re'^einhhsl its ioimder in 
showing a genemi {iiedilet tion for e.xnet observa¬ 
tion ami distinct jtortrayal of the various t^'pi's of 
human naliiie. The delineation of such types was 
set hefoii* the jmhlic w’illi sjiecial clearness and 
foice h>' the New' Comedy, while th<‘ ihetoriciaiis 
likewise d(‘Voted thernsidves eage.ily to (he sub 
ject.' In its psj'cliological relerence, accordingly, 
the term is used m (he wiitings ol l;i,l<*r 

antiquity with great froquency ami with manilold 
shades of lueaning. 'I'he wuid, luoreiiver, was also 
enijdoyed in the sense of sp<*ci<*s or cati'gory of 
literary style, as, c.q., in (he distinction of lour (or 
sometimes thrts*) diverse ‘cliaiacteis’ of diction. 
I'o iiatiii wnt-ers was, ol course, a foieign 

woid, for vNhich tliey tried in various ways to liml 
an e(|mvji.le-nt in thmr own tongue.* In the 
langniage of the inedijevnl ('hui<‘h the w'onl came 
into fieijuent use, act|un ing in fiarticnlara peculiar 
religious connotation. l''rom the time of .Augus¬ 
tine, ‘ charaetei ’ was applied as a teehni< al e.\- 
piession to the spiritual signs which, acconling to 
the belief of the Church, were indelibly impicssed 
upon the soul alter bafitism, conliniiation, and 
oidination 'riiis usage is found fiill^y ileveloped. 

« (/,, in'riiomas A()uinas ; ‘character baptismatis, 
conlirmatioius, oidiiiis,’^ and it ha.s been main¬ 
tained in ih<* Roman Catludic Cliiireh till the 
present da).^ The older vaiietics of meaning, 
however, still hold then ground in the recogm/eil 
s]»et‘( li ol the Icained. whence the warn! ‘chaiactei ’ 
found its w'ay into the languages of modern ciiih- 
zat.nm. In these languages, with other signilica- 
tions, it. m»t seldom denotes siiiijdy a letter of the 
aljdia bet.*’ 

In iiiodern times the word was brought into 
more geiicial notice and application by J^a 

• On this Htilijccl J’hilddnni de vitits Ub. x., Leipzig, 

185.S, p 7f., Mnt.c.s- ‘ I’fiipat,ctu’i (liHcipliiiac suae principis ct 
aii(;loriN cxtMiipluiii nulla in re nia^ris sccuLi sunl, quani ut oniiiia 
quae vcl in natura rnrum cxislciftil vd in \ita bouiiniiin et 
publica et priMvta usu vemicnt ai-curatisHune obaervareiit et 
oliHorvata hivc liliris hingulantiiiH expln-arcnt bivp od Hententnus 
BUas flrinaiula.s d illustranduB adliiln-rcnt. Neque vitA ipsa 
tantiiui evcnqilasu|qic<lit.il)iit,sed iiinMinani nolationumcopi.im 
nova cniuoedia haiicliat ntcidpin hupcuIi ingeniuurigincnn 

dpltolmt, alqiii- Arihtno lcuin illud sludiuiu vitani qiiotidianaiii 
iiK)rPH(juc lioniinuui oliscrvaiidi, ita (juaedani fnrtJissi* <-\ Aris- 
totdiH \ cl Tlicophrasti libris dcsunila in iisuni Mituni convci terat. 
Bed niiilto plura certe (]uain acciqiciat delude philusuphis ut 
rhetonliUH HU])]ieditaviH8e ceiiBtuida est ’ 

^ Kvamplc.s of this iiBagc will be found in the well-known 
Themitrus (IH1(S-2S) of Hennous StephanuH 

i* StepbanuB cites the followiny^ pa.sHa^res ; Cicero, Tofi. x\ii - 
‘ Additur autcni descnptio, quaiii Oraeci xapa.KTrfpa vocaiit'; 
ad itnitum, :«(: ‘sed in oinni re diflicilimium est, (oruiain (i|uod 
XapiiKTfiti Oraucp dic.itur) exponere o|itinii ’ 

‘‘Sfliut,/, Thomas-lexikon, Paderborn, ISSl, x.v. 

* Ho in the decrees of the Council of Ticnt (Sobs. vii. ‘de 
BocruincntiM in geriere,’ can. ix ). ‘Si qiiis dixcrit in tribiiy 
SacranientiB Ita]>tianio Bcilicct, (lonllrinatione et Urdinatione 
non iinpnuii rhaiact.ereni in anima, hoc cst siirnnni (pioildain 
•pintuiilu et indelcbile, unde t*a reiterori non po.nsunt, ona- 
tncnmsit.’ (If., further, Deii/iiiKer, linchiridum syinbolorum^^, 
Frc.bnrir, ions, nos 411, «!>.., 1918. 

® Miiriay (tiFI)) cmiinerateB no fewer than nineteen varibiaUH i 
of ineaniiifi: in Eiii^'lish. 


Bnly^re’s Les CaracUres de TIUophraste, avec lea 
cararfdres ou les moeurs de ce sidcle, a work which, 
jiiihlished in 1(587, exercised a great inlluonce upon 
the literature not only of France but of oilier 
civilized peojiles. As a result of its vogue, the 
analysis and delineation of individual types of 
personalitj' became once more, as in the later 
lenod of ancient literature, a favourite subject of 
iterary interest.’ At that time the term ‘char- 
act.er’ was often a])])lie(l to something in the 
nature of a lejirescntation, sketch, or poitrayal,* 
but it w'as used cliielly to connote the peculiar 
psychical constitution of an individual—the more 
p«;rmanent (pialitics of the personality in contrast 
w'ith its more mutable states. Tiiere aie, accord¬ 
ingly, many dillerent kinds of character, good or 
had. A jicison ot no clmractei is one whose 
(jualities have no distinct stamp. Character would 
tlnih ajijiear to he in the main a gift ol nature, 
though the co-ojieiation of the individual w'ill is 
hy no means excluded. 

In regard to both Die conception of eharacter and 
the problem involvt'd, a new ejiocli begins W’ith 
Kant. Fust ol all, he ilistinguishes lietwecn an 
ein/n7'ical and on infrl/a/Mr character. The 
former lies wit Inn the legion ol experience, and is 
subject to tin- laws ol (aiusahty ; the latter, on the 
othci hand, is tlie cause of actions as jihenoniena, 
and IS therefore iree, ami ludcqu'mleiit- of n(*ees- 
sary law.^* 'J’o this distinction Kant attaches the 
utmost signihcance, as it enables him to recognize 
lilt' operation ot both necessity and fjeedom in 
human conduct, aaid thus to harmonize their long- 
stamling antithesis. 'J’he distinction also jnovided 
a theme of great interest for post-Kantian .s]iecu- 
lalion in Geimaiiy, and in jiarticulai jilaycil an 
imjiorlaut ]>art in the philosojdiy of Sehojienhauer. 
A nnicli s(,rong(q and w’ider influence, how'ever, 
wasexeiciscd by the further distinction diaw'ii hy 
Kant—that, namely, between p/ii/st<‘al and moral 
ehaiaeter. Ilis discussion of this suhjeet is found 
mainly in his AvUiropulotfic,, the second part of 
\\ 111 ! li is devoted to ‘ dn* ant hropologische Charak- 
ten--lik.’ Moial cliaia-cter alone, he holds, i-i 
cliaracl(*i in the juojier simse it is not divisible 
into ]iaiti<‘ulai kinds; it is not this oi that, hut 
musl always lemain a single entity. Man’s 
phv'^ical characlei, embracing his natural dis- 
jio-ition and temjieiament, represents nieiely W’hat 
natuie has made of him ; his moral eharacter is 
what he make.s of himself. ‘ Sinijily to have a 
charaetei— b.e. a moral character—implies that 
piojicrty of the will hy which the .subject hinds 
liiinself to certain practical jirinciples unchange¬ 
ably laiil down lor liiin.self by his own reason.’ 

‘ The tonndatiou of a character is absolute unity 
in the inniT jniucijde of conduct as a w hole.’ 

'J'liLs view' H<Km attained a wide difliision, even 
outside of Germany, and to it is jiriinarily due the 
high estimate now set upon the concejition of 
cliaraeler. Kant proceeds to ask w'liether the 
moral life is, or is not, founded upon one’s own 
action—whetliei it is jiaramountly one’,s own, or 
in gieate.r or less degree superinduced. The 
iinjiortance now eominonly attached to the forma¬ 
tion ot character is likewise traceable to Kant. 
The term ‘character,’ however, still retains the 
Hen.se favoured hy empirical psychology. Thus w'e 
sjieak w’ltliout misgiving, e.(j., of an inherited 
chaiacter, of a eharacter acquired by adajitation, 
habit, and the like. The uncritical use of the 

1 Of tic develujiuieiit of the word in (lermany, an excellent 
iiivestit;.itiori is given liy U. llildclirand, ‘Churakter in der 
Spraetie des vorigen .lahrhunderts,’ in Ztschr f. d. deutsehen 
Unterncht, vi. |isir.;| 7 

2 /• 17 itabener m h’H Satires, 1755, speaks of the ‘ onginals of 
niv eb.iriielerH.’ 

•* The leading paasage dealing with this diatincLion is Kritik 
der retnvn Vernunjt (ed. Hartenstciri, Leipzig, 1869, lii 
874 ff.) 
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word in such divergent senses is a fruitful source 
of ambiguity and confusion. 

The term ‘ character ’ has also had a somewhat 
singular history. The one persistent element in 
its connotation has been the attribute of stability, 
which, hoM’ever, pertained lirst of all to the 
symbol, then to the thing symbolized, and which, 
while originally a property induced from without, 
came at length to denote one generated from 
within ; finally, this stability was at hrst regarded 
as in tlie main a gift of nature, and .subsequently 
as a product of self-activity. The signilication of 
the term has been transferred by degrees irom the 
external to the internal, and from the 8 })liere of 
necessity to that of freedom. A\'e have here, in 
fact, a signal illustration of the way in which tlie 
spiritual (Solution of mankind may rellect itsidf 
in the history of a word. 

While tliat ilohuilc ethical sense of the term 
‘ charai'ter ’ with whicli we are nowadays mainly 
coTicciiicd was lirst im]jarted to it hy Kant, the 
idea itself is no creation of modern thought. For 
thousiiiids ol years man has striven to hnd in sclf- 
ac.tivity a basis for his life, and so to invest, his 
humanity with a certain indcpemicnce of the 
external, and a certain stability 'within. This 
eiulcnvour found classical c-xpression in Stoicism, 
and the jieiuiliar tyjte ol liuiuan cliaract.er evolved 
in lh.it school has jiersisted throughout all .suc- 
ceetling generations. It. asserted il.M‘li more j>ar 
ticnhilly in many outstanding }Kirsonalilies of the 
‘ FnhgriteiniK'nt’ jieiiod. Even Kant him.sell 
sh(n\s a certain alhnity with the Stoic .Mysttun of 
thouglit., as nifiy sometimes be traced in his 
phraseology. 

Tins inivardly directed iiioveriKuit of the human 
spirit mainicsts itself foi the most part in periods 
will'll the eonveutioiial lelations of life ate felt to 
he uii'-atislacl or\ . It proceeds upon I he postulate 
that, llieii' subsists within the soul of umii a bmid 
of allmity \sitli the eosmie lea,son, and also the 
eapaclt^ of develo]»ing tliat aninity. In other 
words, t he nioveiuent. implies t.liat man is no meie 
link in a ehaiii ol nat ural causation, hut a being 
endinveil with a spontaneous energy, ami therefore 
free to deterniine liis own acts. Wliere iiuman 
life slioAVK no such [>ower ot inwaid movement, the 
idea, ot forming a characl i is pra,cticaljy out of 
tlie ((uest ion. 

Ill our own age the dearth of character is widely 
(leploied, and not. without good reason. The 
activit ies of the civilized man of to day are also 
largely engaged with the external woild, and at 
the same time his eonvicLion of the existence and 
presence of an int eiiial M'orld is undermined hy so 
inan> ilouht.*^ tliat it is dillieult for him to find an 
inner foundation for his lile a,nil eoiidne-t. Then 
there, is a.lsu the hurry of modern life, which hardly 
favouis the task ot c.alm redlexion, or of comhiniiie 
the various activities of life into a single and 
coherent whole. Niov, as the disadvantages and 
dangers of sui'li a metlmd of living are aiqiarent to 
all, there ri.ses on every li.anii the cry that more 
must he done for the building of independent 
character. Such a d-umiTid, it is true, seems on 
the lace ol it to iiivol\ e a contradiction. (Miaracter 
can he lornied only in virtue ot personal decision 
and action. It cannot he coeieeil ijy external pro¬ 
visions tand preeautums; mere drill will not make 
char.ai t.er, Nevertheless, wdiile the vital impulse 
must always pioeeeil trom the individual himself, 
much may he done hy the comnuinity in the way 
of stimulus and supfiiirt. First of all, there must 
he ill the social environment an ellective revival 
and realization of tlie idea of an inner world—the 
primary condition, as has been said, of character- 
building in the real sense. Further, it is a matter 
of profound importance that the tilings of the 


spirit should he assessed at their true value by the 
community at large, and that they should not be 
overwhelmed hy the external things so liighly 
prized in our .social life. It is indisjiensahle, 
finally, that wider scope be given to per.sonal and 
self-directed activity. No one wlio truly cares for 
the development of independent charaetor will 
attempt to direct the course of a man’s life hy mere 
mechanical rules and methods. The reformer in 
this .sphere must have faith in freedom, and must 
not slit ink even before the dangers which freedom 
undoubtedly carries with it. 

All this makes high deinanils not merely upon 
our system of ediiciilion, hut upon the whole 
structure of our soc.nil lile. '^I’o treat of tlie.se 
demands in detail lies hi'\ ond the purpose of this 
article, lint there can he no i|ucstion that the 
)>rol(lem w’e have here oiitlint tl i.s one of tlie mo.sl 
seiioiis and most urgent ol tin* picseiit day. 

liiTKRATi UK —TheophniHtus, r)0LKin xoftaKTiiitK ;; La Briiyfeo , 
Lex Cataih n’s de J0S7. Kant, Kntif, der rfiiini 

V'eniunjt, l7sl, and Ahthrtytmlogn, I7ss, k. Eucken, (li’.istifje 
ih'r iiciji’nivart'^, nill‘t 1 lii li i en< v m.iy also be made 
to the following ; A. Ba.in, Stmlj/ of (.'haructm ,lMi , S. Bryant, 
Sliitrl Studies hi Vhaxicter, iSl>4 , P’. P.'iulhan, / (s Caracli'reK, 
Ihltb: A P'ornlli^e, 'remperauient ft raifut'ir, , W. E. H. 
Leclcy, Map of Life, 1811!); J. MarCunn. Mulcnnt of Cfiar. 
at hr, 11)00, L. H. M. Soulsby, .SY/n// ThiniiiUl.s, lOOO; C. J. 
Wiutby, I,o<fic of Hitman Vhariith r, I'lo,., F. Paulhan, 
Men yomii y tht earuetere, lyob; P. Gillcr, L educatnm du car- 
acleie, loOO.—Kd.) 

KPin'Id* El'l 'KKN. 
CHARAN.- See BhAt, Ciimian. 

CHARAN DASIS.—'J’lie ('liiuau Dasis are an 
Indian \"aisnava sect, an oilshoot of the lUittldi- 
‘inurffif {q.r.). The name is a coniipt ion of the Skr. 
Chffraatt-dti.'ii, nnil is derived lioin the rehgitms 
name ol tlie lounder of t he sei l., < haiaii D.is (.ski. 
ChartUKt-dn'td). 'I’lie nunihci o) its adhetenis is 
small. 'I’liey aie found in thcS.E. Banjul), in the 
1 tinted I'lovinci'H oi Agio Mini Oiidh, and in the 
Nati\e Stateof AlwMr. No complete enumeiation 
of the sect was made in the census ol UlUl, hut 
were recouled in I8'J1 in tlie i'aiijah, and Kli in 
t.lie United l'io\ im i*s.' As fiu Alwar, all we know 
is that there the ('iiaran l)asis aie neither numer¬ 
ous nor wealthy, hut. have ten small temjdes and 
monasteiU!.s. 'The most important, oi the tcmjiles 
is tluil at the t^iwu of Bahsidurjiui, the home ol the 
founder’s maternal ancestors, in whose honour a 
small lair is held. Other lioly jtlaees connected 
I wii h Ins history are Oahara, also in 1 he A1 w ai State, 
wheie he was horn, and where a chhdtn, or orna- 
I inonti-d pavilion, is builtovei the spot in which his 
iiavel-for<l was huiied ; and Ilelhi, whore he died. 
At l>ahaia his cmj) and losary are jucseived and 
exhibited to the faitliliil ; and at Delln iJieie is a 
sttmildh, or monument, in his lionoiii, with a teinjile 
attached, in which au impiession of his loot is 
shown, and wdiere a fair is held every lUtsant 
raitrha)iii\{\\e venial feast of tlie lilth lunar day 
of the month of M.-igh (Jaii.-Feh.)]. 

Although the mem hers of this sect aie few in 
number, it will f»e advisable to discuss their tenets 
in .some detail, for they are t> jucal ol nn important 
group of the so-called ‘ ilissenl iiig' Vaisiiava lorms 
of beliel, and, moreover, the sect is one of the 
few' coneermrig which we possess autheutie !il.erary 
documents. 

I. Founder. -In order to a right compreiieiision of 
such an Indian sect, t.o whom the lileot its founder 
is still a liAiiig iiieiuory, a consideration ol the 
historical eirenmstances ol his time is of the first 
importance. Uliaran Das was horn A.D. 1703 and 
died in 1782. 'I’liese seventy-nine years were a 
period of calamity for India, and especially for 
Hindus. 

1 Charaii Oasis were coiinteil in the ITnited Provinces in 1901, 
and then numbered 1773. This is nearer the mark than the verj 
doubtful 161 of Ih'Jl. 
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In A.n, 1707, Aurari;r/il), Un r,;i|.r. ssor of IlmduH, tfu-d ihimt- 
ahfy at Ahrnadnntrar Thfn fuli'>ui‘d ‘fn- fhf- of 

HaliRdur Hhidi wiUi tin mKIih i;ali tdtir Sfuili diet! m 171‘^, !in«l, 
after fle\('n \< ars oi ifitcrm-<Mrn sinf*. Miihainniad Shah ruiiie 
to the throne Jhirin^ Inn ueaK n li^n llaiduralwd »i-\oUed, and 
Oudh hei'UiiK^ ]>r.ii ii Jl' indt i>fiiilrjnt In i7.‘l!J India siifleied 
the hfirroni ol n,uIi» Mnli'■ iinuHioti In 174M the Maratlias 
CoiKiuered .M.ilu.i, uid in iT.d, Orm^a aiid n'Mijrni hei-sinio 
tritiiitiir’, lo III I'lli, ITol, 1700, and ]7r>l>, oi’ciirred the 

four iii\ni Aliiiiini MmJi Inirr.uii Mv the He<*ond he v^on 
the in I in linni In Kiiclvinl l>elhi, and in the fonith the 

Miiri(h,i‘- wne il‘'n atf'l hi him at P.inip.it in 1701 From thiB 
time tin Mui’lial ••m))iro ceased to e\iHt eveept in name, and ni 
r,n'. fhi- Inw.iiii MI lie/ijTHl, I’.iliar, and (/rissa was trianted to the 
Hntisli 

It wa*- ilnriii^ tln^Hc terriblo fciinos tlial nian\ 
llinilns soiiolii, ;i j(>iii;^ij /roMi j>oisr‘(MiMf/n and 
"vjann\ in ascctio iindisrn. Tbfy found in tin* 
lioiioi.s that almost, iljiily .surrounded tliem a pioul 
that no religious obsorviniees, no olicdience to Ibiiii 
ni;in jirie-ts or lo the rules ol caste, could ni\e 
n leasi* liotn tlie tra,nim(‘ls ol tiMslence, which lhe\ 
hnd hceri lau;^ht lor venerations, and now lonnd h\ 
e\]n‘rience, t.o li(‘ nouvlit, hnt misery, 'i’o sucli even 
the lovinv laitli in a kindly, ]ieisonal Su|iieme- 
the keynote of the IHtn/cli-tmlrqn seimn-d to make 
demands too vreat for sutleiint; human nature 
Some found consolation in selt-nhundoninv resivna 
tion {Ihnjuttti-mfirqa), while otlieis, es|ieeial!y in 
N. India, turmsl t.o mysticism, ami son^dit, hy in- 
wanl meditation, eoujiled with molality ol eonduet, 
to attain to the ii'lense tliat laith in a (*<>< 1 , whose 
love had litvome hiddmi, apiieared unahU* to secure. 
One of these lat.I.ei w'fis(’haran I >as. lie was hoiii 
at Oahara in Alw’iii, and was named Kanjit (Ski. 
Jiana-iifn) hy his jutrents. ills talhei’s name 
w’as Muralldfiar, and his mother’s Kunjo. They 
belon^^ed to the Olifisai tnlu; of the Raniya 
eastc. He CJiim* of a pious stock. His iatlnu* was 
aeeiisl.omeil to wandei in the lorest near his home 
for t.hi' juiijiose of jirayei and meditation, a.ii<l one 
day went out w’lth this object, hut never retuineil. 
Wlien seareli for him proved unavallm^^ Kiinjo 
took her live-year old son to Delhi, wheie herfathei, 
moviiif; fiom his ancestral home at Uahadnrpui, 
had lately stdtled. Tin* lad, who was lame oi oin* 
lev, showed fiom his earliest yeais sij^iis of e.vtra- 
oidinai y ]»iety, and, as his tfit her luul done Ix'foic 
him, usimI to wander in the loiest, full of ndi^iou'' 
questloiiinvs. In his nineteenth year, while thus 
roaming' in ecstasy, he eaiiie acloss a holy man 
pained Siik-deo Das (Skr. Snha-di’rif T)<tm) of 
Snkra d’al, a villaue near Mu/.all,i,iriavar. Latei 
levemis have identitasl this peison as a n*-inearna- 
tioTi of the famous Suka-ileva w ho is said to have 
narratiMl the J’urauas. Inllueneed hy the lovirijr 
words addressed by Suk-ileo to t he band ol eliildren 
that aeeompanied him, lianjit threw' himsell at his 
feet, and besoii^ilit him to receive him as his diseipb*, 
and to I'arry him, poor lame creature that he was, 
across (the ocean (d' existence into (he haven ol 
perfect peaije). The saint took him on his shoulders 
(literally or inelaiihoiK-ally), and, after carryinv 
him for some distance, imt.iatI'd him an a disci]>le, 
tt^achiriv him the liunia ■ //ur^i^ra, or initiatory 
formula of Karna-worsliiiijiers, and instructing him 
in faith in (bid (/Inrv-h/nt/cti) a,nd knowledge of the 
Sujirenie (Urnluna jfidnn).^ Suk-deo named his 
new disciple ‘ Cliaran Das,’ or ‘boot-servant,’ in 
token that he was no lonvei hinie in .s])irit. 

rh(‘ convert returned to Delhi and took up liis 
abode in a cave near that city, where he studieil 
foi t welve years, ‘continually munnuriiiv llaimi's 

' Tliesi me fill* terms tti:Liialh emploied hi ('haraii (l.i.s liiin 
Bell III the p issan;e of hiM SiVKrii'litna descriliiny^ the eiasodi- 
Other wi Iters of the beet eull Jus ijoetrmes tJie ^aUia-martm, oi 
‘Wool piitli,’ HI eoTitnist uitli llio /{/inkti-mint/a, or ' Way of 
Faitli ’ How inueli of the aeeoiiiit of the episode is literal ftiuf 
how miiefi iiK l.iphoneal it jH iiiijiossihle to s,av. Tliroughoutall 
his works (’liiitati I),is irivuriaJ)l\ refers (.o Suk-deo as liia author- 
it3, and the seei, is e\eii called by Home the HuLa-saihpratinun, 
or ‘Uhureli ol Siilua ’ (Suk-deo is often wrongly called ‘Siikh- 
deo’ by later wiiters ) 


name ami iiieditatin;^ on the Adoiahle 
He then, aliout A.D. ITod, commenced to teach 
otheis, and founded a sect of Ida oyvn. He had 
lilty-two chief male diseijiles, each of whom 
founded a local centie ot the .aect {gaddt), all of 
winch are saiil t<o be still in existence. ’I’he best 
known of these followers was named Yuktanand. 
Cliaran Dsis bed sev'eral female diseijiles, of whom 
the most celebrated were Stibajo Hai ami Diiyh 
Hal. These tw o w(‘re poid.esse.s, and their hymns, 
overllow'in^^ with devotional faith, are niiieh ml- 
niiied.' 

Many lepuids I'oiM'erninv miracles nerfonned by 
Obaian D.is nre nanaleil in a avoik i-alleil the 
Uurn-h}i(thh prakd.ia He is said to hn\e ^ranted 
his mollii'i a vision ol the Adorabli,- in his peisonal 
form—a lavour which liiid previously bci-n eon- 
fen ed only upon tin* Saint .Narmla, and to have 
lieen diuiieil even to Hi.ahniri (of. MnhttJdntrftla, 
I'J.bTl). lie was iirrt'stcil by Nildir Sbilb, but 
vjuiished fiom (h<' ]'n-.on. Wlum a^ain seized, ami 
loaded with chains, he ii]ipe}ned the same nivht by 
Nadir Slifib’s <;oucli, and kicked him on the liead. 
The tyrant, full of teiror at t.ho sudden ajipant.ion, 
tell at his feet and imploietl his foi vivimess. 
Anothei story is that two yeais ]»reviousI\ he foie- 

loM the death ol the enipmor'Alamjjli II. (1751)}. 
Cliaran Da.s <iie<l in 17H‘2 at Delhi, where he was 
cKmialed, the snmadk alieady mentioned heinj.' 
eu*e(e<l at, t he sjiot. 

2. Tenets of the sect.—Cliaran Dasls are Vai.s- 
iiavas, ami as such < la,im to be followers of the 
Hhnkii-Jttdrqa. As st,;ited in the aitnle on that 
syst.ein ol ladief (vok ii. p. 541), althoujjh each 
V^ai.smivaehuieli has become divided into miTiierons 
sects, noneof these is opposed to the inothei ehuieh. 
ICaeh has been given a name and a sejiarate re¬ 
cognition only on account of the pieferenees {rurhi) 
of pai tieiiiar tt'acheiH foi laying stiess on particular 
]toiiits. 'Phis IS as true of the Chaiaii Dasisasof 
the others. 'I'lie teaching of tludr lounder is a 
W'ell-recognized jihase of Vaisnavism. He, in agre(‘- 
mentwith otlit*r teachers likt* I’altQ Sfihib, Jagjivmi 
l)as, Daiya Sahib, and the better known and far 
oilier Kabir ami Nanak,“ insisted iijxm tw'o Lhing^^ 
as ol jirimary inipoi tanei;—the jiower inluu’eiit in 
I he part/, oi spiritual guide, oi eorifernng salvation, 
ami the inystie powei of tin* Name of the Ailoiable 
{J>Jiftt//Tr/ff) 'I’lii' jiietace to the collection of Ills 
hymns takes pains t,<> inculcate that all such seids 
weie loumleil by great and holy men, and that for 
members ol one Vaisnava sect to comleinii the 
teiie.ts ot the lounder of anothei is only to betray 
ignoianee. The man who does this condemns at 
t he same time, i/iso /(tf'to, the teaching oi the 
toiindei of his own sect, and is thus guilty of 
grievous sin. With this reservation, the follow’ing 
may be taken as a summary of the main points of 
the teaching of (‘hiiian Dus. 

liebef in the Vedas and Ibiranas, image-W'orship, 
obedience to caste-rules, pilgrimages, and other 
outward religious observances, although toaeeitain 
degree efleetual, are, when eompaied with bhakfi 
directed to the gur’u or w'ith meditutions on the 
name, ol no value as moans of salvation. liy 
salvation is meant the personal, blisslul, endless 

1 ('i)lln tiiiiisot IJii JiMiiiiBot )i(>Ui have lit'Oii ]>niitf'd at vMlali- 
aliafJ (Sahaio’s in l<)(»s, and DaviVn in liiO), wilJi a Huiiiniar\, 
111 eiwii I uMi>, of all tliat's known conccnuiif; Ihoiu. both, like 
Clifirun were born at Ualiara, and be!()ii^;ed to tbe Dliiisar 
caste. Foi the former, see also Devi-prasada, Ma/ufa-irirdii- 

! M/pi (IJenares, IPlIfi), wlieii thi-re is a notice with Hiieciiiieiis ot 

I lier liv niiis. Her fallier s name wan Haripiaisad. NoUiing moje 
is known about her, but her poems contain valuable information 
legal fling her teuclier, jr (furu. She cannot have been tUiiirari 
n.uss sister, as is said liy Bonie. Ua^a Bai’s iicet-known work, 
the Dai/ii-hixifia, was written in 1761. 

2 So Kimiiar are the doctrines taught hy Uharan Has to ihose 
of Nanak, the founder ot the Sikh religion, that there are aetually 
Sikhs who at the preHent day also call tlicmselveH (Jharan tiasni 
(see UoBe, Report thr Pan)iil> Omux, lllOl. yi lltO). 
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exiatenco of the houI near the Adoiahle after release 
from the bonds of transmigration, exactly as in 
other forms of the B/i(tkti-mdrgn (vol. ii. p. 544). 

An extravapint respect paid to the guru is the 
common jiroperty of most BhnJdi-mdrga sects. In 
some it is (‘arneil even further tlian by the Charaii 
Dasis. It is a lavourite Vai.t'imva stalement that 
the gurn has two arms. ^VIth one he reacdies 
downwjnds and reseu(*s tlie j)roHelyte soul tiom tlu* 
woildol sin, while with the othei he reaches np- 
waids and pre.sentH the soul, tn*ed fiom worldly 
dehlement, befoie the tlironc ol the Adoial)le.* 
Fiom this ol view he closely correspond.s t<i 

oui idea of a Mediatoi. It. will easily he umler- 
stood how this belief, held by a ))opulation leadily 
accessil)le to mystjcisiii, eoiild brancli out lii\uii- 
antiv in many diiechons. In som<‘ sects h\w gt/rtt I 
has lie( onie (lod iiicainal ami claims poss(‘ssion ol j 
evi>rytlun;j; Indd <ieal' h^ tlicdevolve —liisw-ealth, hi" ! 
home, nay, even Ins wiU‘. ..VmoiiL’.-tothers, includ¬ 
ing.’ t.lu’ Charaii Dasis, it has ae\ eloped into an 
eMiycerated idea oi tlie sanetity ol thv guru. 
w’oids can he t<io strong (o desciihc his spiritual 
luiiiht Me is the (lencial who levels tiu’ castle ol 
delusion with a hoinha^idnicnt that has love for it-- 
cannon halls, ami that, inllicts the w'oniids of the 
Word {snhda). He is tiie 11 miter who slioots the 
Hinnci-di'er with the arrow oi the Word. He i 
tlie Sword of the Word, whiidi cleaves in two the 
body of Sin. He l.s the Arrow of the AVord, the 
Jav elm ol the Woid, and so on. H(‘ dracs the body 
pierced hy him across the hounds ol e.MsIencc, so 
that it ret,urns not, ami lays it, fretd fiom i he 
eichty-lonr bonds, at the liad of Hari. 'I’he h(diev(M 
must Unow (he guru and 1 lari to he one, ami yet 
the guru is michtiei l/lian Hun Himself, tor lo’ 
aotects the sinner Irom His wra,( li He is tli<- 
laina-incainalion, lu' is the Kisna iiicaination, he 
is the Alan-hon-incarnalion, and so on.“ In othei 
words, tlie (cmU’ncy of the cult is to divert tlu- 
adheienl.’s hJiu/di, or devotional faith, from the 
Deity to the human imviiatoi. 

We, have stated that its hdlow'ers lefer to the 
doctrine of the cult as {\\o i^ulnla-vidrgu., and atten¬ 
tion will have been attracted hy the importance 
attached in the above (juotalion.s to th(‘ kihdn ot 
the guru. Snhdu means literally ‘ word,’ and is 
technically apjilicd to the diort, pithy verses in 
whieli a relif’umN leaelicr, such .ts Charaii Das oi 
Kahir, eouched his maxims. Hut .(uhda has also 
an esoteric meanin;y^. It is the deilied Word, tlie 
‘ IjOjj:os.’ In the w'orks of the older reformer, Ivahii, 
theie are inaTiy ])asaages^ which are little more, 
than expansions or jiaraphrases of the ojteninji 
verstis of St. dohu’s Cospel, and Charan Das em¬ 
ploys \ery similar laiijjruaj^e regarding; what he calls 
the ‘Limitless Word’ {An-had kihda).* It is, he 
says, beyond the farthest limit of the beyond. It 
completely )>urities tlie tliou^lits. It has no letters 
ami no articulate sound. It is the >Supreme Deity 
{Parahrdh?7ia). He w ho medil.ate.s uf»on it be<‘omes 
idmsclf the Suijreme Deity ; he puts on imineasur- 
ahle glory, and all liis error flees. Nothing that is 
known is like unto it. It is t o he considered as the 
sun, as the moon, as all ereat.ion. The soul that 

> See, for instance, (loMinirwhiirya, in JllAS, 1910, p. 087. 

‘-I Tins acconiit is qnolefl troiii various verses in the (ruru- 
mahiynit section of t’haran Das's /IniOs. The exiraorduiury 
Btatenient that the rjiiru is more powcrtul than the Deiti' lliul- 
Bolf is not conlineil to India. A seamlal was created in Ireland 
recently l\v a slon of a Roman flatholie priest using almost the 
same words with reference l.o the coriseciation of the Host. 

•^See (i. 1] VVestcott, Kuhn and the Kuhir J'aiUh, 1908, 
pasgint, and Index, .s'. re. ' Shahdu ' and ‘ Word ' 

4The curious halMndian, half-Arahic coiiipounrl, An-had, an 
appiieil to the Woid, is not peculiar to (.'haran Das. It is at 
least an old as Kahir, and ocouis in the .Silih (ininth, Thetenn 
‘ limitle.ss ’ inoliides tune as well as space. The ‘ Liiiiitless Word ’ 
has been desenhed to tlie WTiter h.y an Indian friend as the 
‘ eternal Round ’ or ‘ unceasintf music' ever aliidiiig within the 
Self—a sort of indwelling Spirit. 


noHsesses self-knowledge, and i.s ahsmlicd m iIum 
I imitlo.ss One, becomes the Sujueme Sell (Parn- 
vultmd). In his meditation he hears the Limitless 
and, lieconiing limit less himself, his earthly dcsii«*s 
arc all destroyed. Ills sins and his virtuous action"* 
alike lose their fated fruit.^ 

(dosely connected witli thi.s view of the deilied 
AVonl IS the doctrine regarding the iiiys(,ic Name 
ot tlie Deity. It is hen* unnecessary to do more 
than allude to the ticiiueiit jiarallels in other 
leligions. (diHian Das says : 

‘The Nanio is in.irticulnlc It ciuiiiol In* written, read, or 
pronotiticod l.pon this .Niune iiiusl the devotet; tin diLai.i'da\ 
and night. The .Name rt iin>’nil sorrow, \Mthout it all 
sacrilii'i s, all anstcnlu's, all pileriin.ig-i's, all vows arc without 
Iruit To aUempt th<-st‘ wiiliout thi‘ N.anic is hut to grind < hiitf 
and i-xpi-cL lloiii The \ v.Wi made t.hc tmir Vedas, and «'arefiill\ 
wciglii <1 ihcii meanings, \ i*t tin essence of them all is Init the 
\rime of R.iina. .Medil.dion on the Nann ot R.unri destroys ail 
sins, eieii the worst 'i'aUe t.lie S'liiiie when drinking water or 
whin e.itiiig food, when sitiing down or wlien rising to walk 
Uepi-at tlif Xaiiie III h(i<U, heart, aii't soul, thion>;li (wer> wak 
iiig hour, fot, except lliiri, tin re ih no other friend 

.\ fiivouiilc coiiipa; iMdi is (lint ot a holy man 
with a hero. On account ot the siimlaiity to 
Olinstian idi-iis, a l(‘w veisi’s may he (pioti'd tiom 
t he Sunnd I'd A ugu : 

‘No hero |s e pi.d )o the saint wli(>, like the warrior, Inith 
o stun ed IIlii .loii with all his .11 iii\ il< > r.ispetlv tin slneld of 
p itience.and w liliit thnistelhaside 11n ho' is ni oiil w.iid i • 11.4ions 
oloervance. .Mcsnori ninketli lie his ai tow, kept iit tin ipnvci of 
Ins he.irt, and he shoot.i l h i( tiom tie how ol medil.dion luilled 
h\ the fiiiiid of love. In Innd' tli to Ins sute the dagger ot wise 
discrninn.ition, and wichhtli tie- lunee of liol> siiiings 'I'lie 
trmiii« t ol 1 la IjIiiiII less \\ 01 d soniali th 111 Ins ears, and lilleth 
him wall eiigi 1 ,i< s tor the tia\ W it!i heart full ot r.ijitnre he 
iiislietli to tile III Id of h.iLtle, and in ins de.ith he gameth im- 
moi(alH\.‘ 

'I’lic ithijis of the Dt>ity inculcated hy Cliaian 
D;ts me tho.se ol other Iih;tga\rita sf'cts. 'I’hc 
SujinMue IS personal find endowed w'lth all aus¬ 
picious quahtic.s, an<] salvation coii-istH in the stiul, 
ire<* liom all c.aitlily hond.s, dwelling toi eva‘r near 
Him in perteef hliss. As a personal deity He is 
named Hari 01 Ihtma indiH’cn'iiLL . lie is also wor- 
shipjted undci the diinl loim of kadha ami Krsna, 
and at the present <hi\ the,sc ait* t lielnvountt'deities 
ol the .seel, allliough, ('xccpl. in passuges avow edly 
based upon the, li/ntgaruUt Punnut, the piesent 
waiter has failed t/O notice in Charan Dris’s own 
woiks any spiu ial reverence jgiid to these incarna- 

l ions 

'I’lic praelical teaching ot the founder i.s .strongly 
ethical. While he attacks all formal religiou.s 
ceremonies, and forbids image-worshij) ot any Kind, 
he lays great stress ujam the necessity of general 
mornhly^. 'Die moral code of tlie sect, con.'^ists of 
t<*n piolnbitions. Its members 

‘are not to he, not to revile, not l.o apeak harshly, not to dis¬ 
course idh, not to steal, not to I'onuinl adultery, not to otter 
violence to anj created thing, not to iiiiagiiic evil, not to cherish 
hatred, and not to indulge 111 conceit or jiride The other ohligu- 
lions enjoined are, to diacliiargi thedutieHof the protcssion or 
(xiate to which a jierBon heloiiga, to aBaociate with jnoiia men, to 
put implicit faith In the apintiml jircceptor, and to adoii I fun 
aH the original and mdohn.-vhle cause of all, and wdio, through 
the operation of Miiya, created the uinverHc, aiul has appeared 
in it occaaiiinnlly in a mortal form, and particularli as Krti'Vu 
at Vpid.'niina ’ 

'I'he Maya, to which allusion is here mad(‘, must 
be di.stinguished fropi the Maya discussed in the 
Advaita Vedanta of Sankara. Many of tin* modern 
liliagavatus have hormwed tltc name, u.^ing it to 
indicate the demiurge w'ho created the physical 
woild, with all its evil (jiialities, in suhoidiuation 
to the Sup!erne. In the w’orks of other WTilers, 
surh as Tulasi-dasa, Maya sometimes jicrforms an 
oUice reseiuhhng that of the Satan of the Book of 
doh. 

It is noteworthy that, Charan Das admitted 

1 Various veracs in Ihe An-had Hithdu hi MahinUi. 

2 Verses taken from the Snunran kit Ainja. All modern 
Uhiig-iivuta.s lav hfresj. on the jiowerof the Name (of. Orierson, 
.IKAS, J!)ll), p. 10711 .) Rut the Charan Dfibis regard niediLii- 
tiun iijKin It UR the only meiiiiH, not an one of the ineaiiH, of 
salvation. 

* tVilRon, KssayH on liel. of I. 179. 
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persons of either sex to tlie full privileges of <hs- 
cipleship, and that no qualilications either of caste 
or of sex were required lor his teachers. As already 
mentioned, two of his most famous disciples were 
women —Sahajo liai and Daya Hfii. 

Although the founder j)roljibited image-worship, 
his followers are not so strict at the present day, 
and the worsliip of the more sacred Vaisnava 
symlxds, such as tlu' Sulufirdinn stone or the 
Tulas'i [ilMiit, is not uncommon amongst the less 
particnlai im-ml)ers of the commnnily. They now 
even ha\cim;i"cs in their tem]ileM, respect IhTih- 
man.'is, and, liKi* ot.hor pious lliinltis, fast on the 
eleventh day (»1 each hmar fortnight.^ Wilson’s 
account oi the community may he quoted as the 
fullest and most accurate': 

‘The followiTH of C^haran Das are both clerical and secular ; 
the latfer are cliiefli of the mercantile order , the fonnei lead 
a nten<liciint and aHcotic life, and are distin^'iiislied by wcatuifr 
yellow irarinentH and a siniifle streak of siindal, or goph'handaiia, 
down tlie foiehead ; the necklace and rosary are Tn/euti beads; 
thei wear also a small jininterl cap, round the lower part of 
which they wrap a yellow turban Theirappcaraiue in L'l-ncrnl 
IS decent, and (heir deportment divorouh. in fact, alfhougli 
they pJoft sH mcnda'iti', they are well bujiportod hv the ojuilence 
of thc-ir disi ijilcs ’ *' 

Tlic written Jiutliorities of the sort, aie all in the 
Hindi language. None of them is in Sanskrit. 
Great stress is laid njion this, and, aceording to 
PoAvlett (o//. rif. fi. 1115), writing ahoiit the year 
188U, ‘ some time ago they resent,< hI the attempt of 
a lenrned ('haran ll.isi to substitute Sanskiit verse 
for tin.* vulgar tongue.’ 'riiey have traiislnl.ions of 
the lUidipnHita Purdtta tind ol t.he ifu. 

These M'lsions are asenhed, at least, in parts, to 
Charan Das liimself. Ills original works include 
the lihukf I'SiKjiira (see hedow), the .linnin Stritro- 
daya (jiriuted, Dellii, 1876), the S((.ndrh/i 
tlie Dharamn JhIhIz, the Br/thmavidya Hdtjara 
(also called the C'7e/ivfua-/A/.sY/; ]>i. Lahore, 
18118), ami the \dsdrf()p(tkfiy<t7Ki Itomhay, 

JS82). I'he Jtidwt Swarodaya, which is much 
esteemed, is a small hook of only 227 vers<;s. 'I'hc 
Ndsike.inpdkhydun (sir) is a vimmoii of the stoiy of 
Niisiketa ta.ken from the Brtthmdndn Purdnit. 
'I’lie I’aurnnik tale is IkiscmI on ( he old aiul lamous 
legend ol Nii-chikctas told in the Kdiha VpaiiisaiL 
Under the form of the Nnsiketa legend it was one 
of the lirst subjects dealt with in inodmii Hindi 
prose, having been wntl.en in the thmi new foim of 
speech by Sadala Misia, and jnihlished in 1803 
under t he t il le of Chdiidrdrdil.^ 'I’he most striking 
part of the work i.s a kind ol Jnfrnio, in which the 
hero is ixirmitted to visit t he various hells, and to 
see the toriiients of (,he da.nined. 'I’he daiiined, 
and their sins, are desciihed in iletail. He is then 
taken to heaven, and suhse.fiueiitly returns to 
earth to narrate his eA]»enenees. .A good edition 
of Charan Das's Bams (190S), or shorter poems, and 
others of the Bdiiis of Sahaio iJi'u (1008) and Dayii 
Jlai (1907), have lieen published at Allahabad 
during the ]>ast fe.w ye.ars. The Bhdkfi-sngdrn, 
together wdt.li 16 minor works, was puhlislied at 
liombay in lOOO, and editions of the same treatise 
apfieared jireviously to this in Lucknow’ (3id ed. 
l'.)03). The Z>V/a7i:/i-.vf?7am is dated Sam. 1781 (A.I>. 
1721 ). 

IjirKKATCRR.—The ]iriucipal niatcnulH for our knowlodjjp of 
tliy Meet are the works of ('haraii I >.tM ami his disciples merit umed 
abo\(‘ Further inforiiiatiori is (roeii in a scholarly artu’le by 
Devi Pras.ida in the Aai/uii I'rarhiiruji I’atfnka, v. tliKilJ 
i:i“, ami III till* anonymous introductions to the three* collec 
tioiiH of iiiin'ts printed at Allah.ihiul The latter are vahiahle 
as lieitij: founded on nialenals pro\iiied h,\ mcnihersof the sect. 
All tliesp are in the Hindi lanxuat,'f- As reji-ards Kuropean 
writers, H H. Wilson’s, in /vs.‘.o//ii on the lifhgwn of the 
Hiiidhs, liomlon, l.S(U, i 17SfT , i*' the only aiiproximatelv com¬ 
plete aceoimt. Additional intoriiiatioius pfivon h\ P.W Powiett 


1 C7f. I’o«le(,(, Gazetteer of Ulwnr, p. U16, and Muclupiii, 
Punjab Census Hep for 1S91, p. 122. 
a Op. eit. p. 17» 

» See also F. 11. Filippi, H fiaaiketopakhydnam, Florence. 
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on p. 2U ff. of the Gautteer of Ulmir (Simla, 1880), and by H. D. 
Maclagfan on p. 120 fl. of the Punjab Coiuua Report for 1891 
(Calcutta, 18»2). All the above European information is brouji^ht 
together and collated by W. Crooke in the art. ‘ Gharaudusi ’ 
in vol. 11 . of his Tribet and Castes of the ff.W. Prov. and Oudh 
(Calcutta, 1806). The writer is indebted to Prof. J, F. Blum- 
hardt for information regarding some of the published texte. 

G. A. Grierson. 

CHARISMATA (xapiV/iara).—‘ Charhsiiinta’ ia 
the Gr. term rendered in tlie EV ‘spiritual gifts,’ 
and used to denote certain normal and ahnormal 
o\i»rcssions of Christian activity in the primitive 
Church. 

I. The linguistic usage.— The word is 

not found in c.hissical (Jic(‘k, or ajiart from early 
Christian litenit iire exci'pt in I’liilo, hegrsdllrgorKC, 
iii. 24 (‘All things in tlie world and the world 
itself are tlie donation and hcnelaetioii and gift of 
(lod ’: 5upea icai eutpycala hai xdpur^a Ofoi"). in the 
NT it occurs 6 times in Komans, 7 in 1 ('Oi. (5 
time.s in ch. 12), once eiicJi in 2 (7or., J and 2 Tim., 
and 1 i’ctci. In these jiass.iges w’e ran di.^l imriiish 
between (J) a, genei aJ, and (2) a sjieeial oi (.c< hnieni 
sense. 

(1) In lio 5^®* the tei III (Sing.) is used of Gods 
jiistitication of the sinnei by faith in Christ, in 
6 “‘ (Miig.) it is delined as eternal litc, in (plu.) 

It refers t<» the sjieeial privileges bestowed by (fod 
upon Isiael. In 2 (’<> 1“ it e.xpresses the Apostle’s 
deliveianee from serious jieril. Ko 1 ” marks a 
tiansition; St. 1‘aul hojiestoeoiiteron the biethit'ii 
at Koine some ^dpia/bLa trvevpiaTLhbv, which limy be 
iiitmpictcd cither geiUMolly of udviee, instiuction, 
eomfoit(so Sehmieilel,7i7>/, eol ‘l755),orsi»('cilieally 
of the mulowmeiits ilesciibeil in Ko 12 '’'^' and in 
1 Co 12 1*1 (.so Samiay-lJeadlam, Ccnti. on 

1902, p. 21). 

(2) In tlu‘ two passages last noted the ]>lural is 

used ; in 1 ("o 1 ’ 7 ’Hml 1 1 * 4‘“ the singular in a 
(list iibutiv(‘sense ; in the Pastoral I'pistles (1 Ti 
4''*, 2 'Pi J'’), the singular again, but in a semi- 
eolleetive sense, w’itb nderence to all the qiialili- 
catioiiH which an otlicial in 'rimot.hv's jiosition 
should jiossess, and esjiecially to a (|u,i)ilic!il ion for 
the task of teaching. It. should be no(ici‘d that in 
1 Co 12 ' TTi’i iigfiTo.a, and in Epb 4" ou/xaru (closely 
coiinect(‘(l with X"/"s> used piaetieally as 

syiiuiiyms oi x.^pL 0 para. 

2 . Nature and classification of charismata.— 
Any iiujuny into the mituu' of t.he endowments 
giouped under the ttjchiiieal usage of t.ln* ((um 
■Xapiapara must lie limit,cd ill the lir.st iTiHtanc«‘ to 
the pas'-ages in 1 Cor. (12' ‘'-^Hid Pom. (12'’ ") 
asiiciiig primarv source.sand ackiiowiedgeil Pauline 
wrilingv \\ (‘ may set the tliree stal.i iJieiits lu 
t:ibul;u iorm thus: 


l Co !•> 

« ( Aoyos aoijno^ 

\ \ityos yviuarius 
TiiaTis 

t (a/u.arioi' 
t e«'rpy»ifiaia Sui 

* 71 pOi/lTJTPta 
I AiHKiJuriis TTi'cirparui* 
t yn’>) yAoK/vuii' 

I ift/j-tji iia yAuiirauii’ 


J Co 12b. 

t aTTorTToAoi 

* i'LOttfTKaXoi 
t 6ui'(i/ucic 
t \ lafidruiv 
t fU'TlX7)/.o//HS 
i KUfitpi'rflTtlS 
t yi I'T) yAuujiruiv 


llo 12. 

* Trpot/jTjTCia 

• IjLf'KTKoXia 

t TTitfiiiK^ r/irts 

. f II peratiiijuitf 
I fl i Atoll' 
t tl »lfl0l(7T«/uri'O« 


We limy conlidently group the X6yos irotplai and 
the X/) 7 o$ yuuxreus of 1 Co J2'’, and identity tlie 
united coneiijit W’ith the oibaaKoXla (jilus the 
irapa.K'Kijais 1) of Korn., and the diddasaXoi of 1 ('o 12 ’’. 
Anotherjirohahle identilieatioii is that, of o irpoLard- 
/Aci'os in Kom. w'ith Kvliepv'qercis in I Co 12 '“. Nor 
.shall w’e be far w^rong in bringing together 
6 gtraSiSocs and 6 AeiSr (Kom.) and juitting them 
alongside dvriXi^px/eeit (1 Co 12'’). So that in our 
comparative tahie, represi'iiting by * those eliaris- 
ma(.a wJiieh have a place in all three lists, bv 
t those w hich occur in two, and by those which 
are peculiar to one, we have left the general 
exjire.sHions iria-Tis (Cor.)and SiaKovla (Kom.). Now 
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in Ro. 12 ® wlffTis is made the measure of irpofriTela, 
and earlier, in v.», is spoken of as something of 
which God has dealt a portion to all; it is thus 
regarded as a regulative principle of the 
fjLara. And in 1 Co 12 *'® dia/coyiai seems to be 
synonymous with ptaplc/iara and iv^py-fjixara, the 
tliree terms being each inclusive of the whole 
range of s])iritual gifts. 

V^arious attempts at (dassifying the ®*'- 

{ lecially as enumerated in 1 Co 12*, have been made, 
»ut with incomj)lete satisfaction. The earliest is 
that of Tertullian {ndv. Marc. v. 8 ), thus: 

(1) X6yoc awjnai and Ao-yos yi/uWeai?—‘ Hemio intelligentiae et 
'•onsilii ’ 

2) iTtaTL<:— ‘hjiiritus reliffionis et tiinoriH I)ei.' 

8) iri/xara uiid fivvafieif —‘valciltiac npiritUH ' 

r.v Jirpoi^irjTFia, 6io*c. iTvevfLa.Tu>v ) 

' ' lyerti yXuxTiriav, ipfjLTiveia yXonrtrotv f 

Bengel ami Meyer, assuming that ‘^repos denotes 
geneiic and fiXXos speeihe distinctions, make this 
an.ingciiient : 

(i^ 1 nifllei-Lual (a) K 6 yo>; trutl>La^. 

, (h) Aoyov yt>iutri:utt. 

(2) Kaith and vtn (lepondonts . 

TTlfTTl? 

I _ 


d(^(‘dK (iap.ara, words (Trpo*/i»}Ttta) rcMSOii (fiiait 

Svi'afinf) 7r$'t-tt/xarwr) 

(8) ‘ Tonpue ’ ufifta : (fl) utt.orarn'o (yf i-tj yAoKro-wi')- 

(/>) ex]iliinatioti (fp/iTji/eia yAo»<r<ra>i') 

Hut it is curious that St. I*anl should juit piophecy 
and criticism in the same class as healings ami 
powers ; and it is better not to force the ilistinction 
betM'ecn frepos and dXXos, hut to reganl them as 
used for the sake of variety. T. (X Kd wards (CVo/t. 
on J t/or., 1885, p. 314) would group them thus: 

(1) Intflicctnal power (Aoyo? <ro</»ia?, Atlyo? yi'ui<re«i»<). 

(2) Miraculous power (n'tirTc;, iapara, and £ui/dja<ic) 

ho TeacVuiiK power (npoff^rfreia). 

<i) CriI leal)lower wt-viiaTiitv). 

(:')) F.cstalic power (yivt\ and •ppijeeta yAwtririe) 

lie ]>oints out, too, that- tln'ie is a progiess from 
the mostwoithy (X^yos (To 0 ias, ‘th<* jiower of the 
spiritual iman to umh'rslaiid the Divine philosophy 
of the revelation in Christ’) to the least worthy 
(7Xu>o’{rai5 XaXeiV). 

'Taking our three passages t,ogether, wo may 
(omitting the terms irlcTTLs and diaKovla) adojit Bome 
such classilicatioTi as this : 

(1) (jlfts of pDW'er : iv^pyiitkora. Svvdneu3i>, £uvdp.eic, x<>ei(rp.<>Ta 

lapdTMV. 

(2) (}itl-s of b.\ m]>aih.v : duTiMip^fm, perdotSoeae, eAeav. 

(8) infts of ndiiiiriistTulioii.’ Kv^i.pfrnrn<;, b irpotcrTapeFOc 

(lijrofTToAiii) 

(4) Gifts of ut,ler;iriee ; 

(if) fiihaiTKaXta, A. iro(t>ia^, A. yvibo'twi, napdKk7i<rti. 

(h) (rtTTOKdAvvfdv), Vpn<lirjTeia, oiax. nvfvpd.Tutv. 

(c) y«-i'J] y\woiToiv, i.p/ii}i'n'fi yAonT<ribr 
The (iTTotrroAo? reiillt stnulls outside hucJj a seljpine, as one who 
pin tieipates and e\eroises all KiiuIh of spiritual jfifls. 

( 1 ) In this class fall i»hysical cure-s and cases of 
exorcism and mental disease, together W'ith the 

iiinishment of olTcmieiK, c.ff. 1 Co 4^* 6 ®. The 
a-lief in the contiiiuanee of sucli marvellous 
])ow(‘rs lusted down to the end ol t,he 2 nd cent. ; 
.Instill Martyr, />mL ,39 p‘. 150), speaks of taais 
(‘healing’), and Ireua-ns, //rcr. ii. xxxii. 4 (c. 185), 
tells of everyday exorcisms and liealingH and 
occasional rai'.iiigs from the ilcad. 

(2) This class is .siiinmed up in Ac 20®®. The 
care of t he eaily Church for its sick and poor was 
eonsjucuous ; it is pleasant to lind such acts of 
mercy recorded so persistently a.niong the ‘ gifts of 
the s])irit.’ 

(3) There is little or no help here towards a 
tluMiry of the ministry in the jirimitive Church. 
Neither the attempt (by Neander) to prove that at 
the beginning there were no officials, these only 
arising when in course of time liolders of xapf^Awera 
passed away, nor the opposite ellort to identify 
each xdptir/^a w'ith a Roman or Corinthian church- 
oil ieer has been successful. The disemssion does 
not centre in the ministry hut in the Church ; few 
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members, if any, would be absolutely without 
xapfir/iara, and, of course, any one taking a leading 
part in worship or administration would have the 
‘gifts’ especially befitting the part he took. 

This may be a convenient point for noticing the ^lassage in 
Eph 47-12, at least a secondary authority for tlie Apostolic ape. 
Here the words are vapts (bestowed on each accoidinp to the 
measure of the gift [otupraj of Christ) and fiopora (given by the 
ascended Lord to men). And the enumeration is one not of 
Xopi<rpaTo us in Cor. and Koiii , hut of oflices—apostle.s (of. 
(Jor.), prophets (cf. Cor. and Horn.), evangelists (‘missionaries,’ 
ef. Ac 21“, ‘2 Ti 4*’’), pastors (ttoipfVp? ; cf. 6 irpoicrrd.p.ci'ot of 
Itom.), teachers (5tfitttr#faAot; cf. Cor. and Rom.). AJthough this 
passage thus has several points of contact with our primary 
authorities, and the Epistle in other i)laceH(f'.g. f)^**) bears witness 
to Uic vivid enthusiasm which pervaded the early Chiircli as 
‘ filled with the Spirit,’ it does not materially advance our study 
of the <|ueation iuiinediately in hand. With the irpoto-Tapevo? we 
iiiav compare not only the troipyji^ of Ef»h. but the ^yovppx'ov of 
IlcLlV. 

(4) It iB with the gifts of utteiance th.at the most 
crucial uuestion.s tirisc ; and, as has been indicated, 
they fall iiit-o three subdivisions, of increasing 
difllculty, Jind jiossilily of decreasing worth, 

(ft) SLoa(TKa\la and Trapd/vXTprts prt*scrit no trouble. 
'The former implies .systematic (^inslian instruc¬ 
tion, the latter the tactful jicrsufision, the ‘wooing 
note’ that wins men to life’s liner and higher 
issue.s. \(!ryo?(rof/>iasan<l X(i-)os 7 i/uiofws are intimately 
lelated. Tlie former shonid he inteqncled in the 
light of 1 Go 2“-; it is the jiower to leccive and 
to expound the ‘deep things of (b)d’ (cl. ilo II®®), 
Ills ways of salvation, uhich can only he t.anght 
ami le:irned as the Spirit aids. It is teaching that 
ajipeals to the intuitional faculty—the food of the 
mystic. 'The latlei appeals to the icason, and 
shows how rational the intuition is ypwerts is the 
buttress of aotpia. How clo.sely indeed the two are 
IhiuikI together is seen by SclimiedeTs explanation 
of yvwo-t s as ‘the knowledge of what is jierci'ived 
in an ecstatic condition ’ (see 2 Co 4' ), in short, an 
intuition; ao<f>ia, again, if intt'rpiidl'd on the 
analogy of the ‘ wimIoiii of the worlil,’ becomes in 
turn a synonym for leasonable understanding and 
iritelligi'iit consideialuni. Both woids seem thus 
to 1 m 5 conei'nied as much with recejition as w'itli 
interpri'l ation ; they are nietliods ot ajipropriating 
know ledge. 

{()) Trpo<p7]rtia. — in the Early ('hurch it w'ould 
.seem that tin* aiieii'iit word of Momis, ‘ Would (ioil 
that all the I.oid s peojde wcie ]nophets’ (Nu 11 “®), 
liad liee.n fuliilled. 'This conspicuous endowment 
of the Hebrew folk found expression in dohn the 
T»a.j>tisl (Mt 11 ”) and in .lesus Himself (Mt 
Lk 24‘''). Since ‘the testimony ol .Jesus is the 
s[)irit of prophecy’ (Rev llT®), it w'as natural that 
])roj»he<-y, like other charismata, was an endowment 
of tin; ('hurch as a whole (Ac 19®, cf. ; 1 Go 
I T‘f-), while manifesting itself espechilly in certain 
individuals. Outstanding examjdes are Agalms, 
Judas, Silas, the four daugliteis ot I’hilij) (Ac 11 ^ 
2D® 15®“ 21®), and doubtless tiie.se and others 
.similarly ‘gitte.d’ moveil about from jdaee to jdaee, 
ranking in imjiortance next to the apostles (1 (3o 
12-^, Eiih ‘ 2 ’‘® 3® 4”). Their ministry was ajijiareiitly 
confined to believers, and it was distinguished: 
(1) from that of the teacher by its sjiontancily and 
H-eshiiass (like their OT jiredecessors, ihi'y spoke 
by ‘ levelation ’ [1 Co pt'*-; sometimes this 
took the form of a definite announcement of the 
Divine will, as in Ac 13*®-); ( 2 ) from that of the 
‘speaker in tongues’ by its inteliigihility. As 
was the case w'lth the O'T prophebs, there was 
comparatively little definite jirediction (Ac 11 ^® 
‘ 21 ^®'*) in their ut terances, tlie piimary note being a 
searching appeal that resulted in conviction, com¬ 
fort, instruction, and edification (1 Co 1424 . air. si. wj 
Half a century later (according to the Didache) the 
prophet, now apparently more itinerant, retained 
his importance, taking precedence of the local 
olficiaiB, even at the I5ucharist, and yet—-as is 
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conlinnofl l»y thn ovuirjHM* of Hcrtiias ;m«l J^iu'ian 
- -hiH him liftil l»fj.am to sfi l ioi Ms^ulur local 
adminiHti alive Old Cl was cojiiin^'to the hont ])latui, 
anil hesides then* were niaiiv (iouiiterfeit i>ro]»lietM 
who were luiri/^^jn^'- ihe into disrejnite. Ah 
biine went on, vi< tiny fell to the rej;ular and per¬ 
manent elcMienl, {ind, in spite of a continuation 
of the ;;iil of piopliccy such as is witnessed toby 
Atnmiii ol rhilatlcljilim and Cjtuadiatiis of Athens 
(ll)u.s. //A’V XMi ), and strenuously attempted by 
the iMoMlani-ts (tliou^di perhans ilieir ‘piopheey’ 
wiisinoic like ‘ oios.solalia’), the enthusiastic and 
externfioianeous could not hold its own as an 
lijstituijoM. 'J'he {^ift passed (it \\as tinnsformeil 
in jtas-iiio) t.o the rej^ulai ministry, 'the ^^reat 
prc.u hci- like (’hiysostoni are the true deseendants 
of the N'r ‘piophets.’ dustiii Martyr indeed (r. 
lad) sjteaks of Tr/io^Tjrofd S2), and 

the lust orthodox eonteinpoiary witness is IremiMis 
(i IHo). I’hat the jirojihet was rejjjarded as 
Divinely possessed ajtpeais fioni the charisma 
inentioneil in close eoiinexioii with piopheiy in 
1 ('o 12*^’ (ef. 1 'J'h r/-**’, 1 Jii 4'), that of ‘ disceinnie of 
spirits.' This must he t.akeii as retelling to tlie 
\\ide-sjiread belief in spirits, good ami e\il, and of 
varying di'greiis of p<»wer. What tests were 
applied in this is not clear ; that of 1 (^o 12 “ does 
not eairy us fiu, and tlie dilhenltyof finding suie 
and fitting standards of jmlgment is well illus¬ 
trated 111 the precejits of the Dxhu he (eli.s. xi., xii.). 

(r) ^ivi] yXoarcruie. — h'or oiii data in legaid to this 
‘ gift ’ >\e aie lestrieted almost entirely l.o 1 C-o 14, 
wlu'ie St. I’aul institutes a comjairison hetweon 
the diflerent xa/^ifir/aara, and especially between 
propiiecy and tongue-Mj^ieaking. It is easier to 
define tliis ‘gifl ’ negatnely than positively, hut 
investigation leads to the following eonelusions ; 
(a) It is uiiintelligihle (except wJien iideipieted), 
and lieais the same relal-ion t-o ]>ro]>heey that 
diseoulant music hears to harmony. It is thi'reloie 
iinedilying and uiitruilfui to the (’hureh, though 
it has a eertain value for the sjteakei himself 
u. 4.17 L'K) ,^,nj (perha])s a mark of dis- 

]>h‘asure) for any heathen ^^ho might be present at 
tlie si‘i\ ice, and wlio woiihl not. unnaturally legaid 
the tongue-spi'akei as mad (v.-^“). The iitteiaiiees 
would lie disjointed, vaiying in tone and pitch. 
(^) It may have ineludeil juayer and praise (see 
vv 14-17; * blessing’ piohahlyeove.ishoththe.seforms). 
( 7 ) It. is not a toieigii speech; for these St. Paul 
apparimlly uses (piovaL. And it is unlikely 
that ‘ iiiiei fiietat ion ’ ol a foreign language would 
have been regarded a,s a xd/jor/itt. 'Fhe aTitithe.ses 
to yXibaari, viz. v6l, iv yvdjcreL, TrpOfpT^reiq., and so 
on, also fiiei'lude such a supjjosif.ioii, to .say nothing 
of the ecstasy rather than the juaetieal evange¬ 
lizing use that nuuked the glossolalia. (5) The 
explanation of this JAs ‘unusual, archaic, 

tiguiative ’ sjie.eeh is not satislactory, though snp- 
poit.ed hy Krimsti, Herder {SK, 1S29, i»]». 3-7h ; 
JS3(k j)p. 4.5-64), IJleek, and Jiaur(i/>. I83H, 618-7t>2). 
lileelv gixes many inst.ances from late Gieek 
writers of yXCjaaa. — lhiaTif]Tfs SiaXiKTuiv, hut they 
only jtro\e that the word w'as a technical gram- 
malieal term. Mote helpful is the use of yXCxraa 
to denote an ecstatic oracular resjionse. I’he 
‘out-uleis’ of V.”'* mi'.-ht well have reckoned the 
tongue speakers to he jiossessed, companng them 
MiLh the J’ytida (cf. akso X’lrgil, Aen. vi. 40-101) 
(f) Theie remains the suggestion put forward fiy 
K.ielihorn and Meyer, that yXuxTffa here is to he 
taken in the lifeial sense of the bodily inemher 
The S]»iiit so takes possession of a man’s faculty of 
physical .s]iecch that, uneoiiseiously to liimself, he 
lit 1 <;is mart lenlate cries. Ihmsen (Nippoh/tus, 18.'>2, 
1 . M ) deserihes the XaXcTv y\ib<raais as ‘ a convulsive 
utterance, a nervous afiection.’ The coinjiarison 
between the tongue and in.strument.s like tlie pipe, 


iiaip, and trumpet (vv.'^''') supports thi> viev rhe 
yXcjiraa is an organ wdiieh can he used to produce 
alike intelligible ‘pri^phecy’ and unintelligible 
‘glossolalia,' In the former the vovs plays a large 
pait, in the latter none at all. 1'he tongue-speech 
might have been de.serihed as vvevfiaTi XaXtiv (as 
coil Hasted witli i>6l kaXeiV), hut that the irvevfia 
was legaided as producing all the other xa^ntr^uara. 
'File diliiculty about this interiiretation is that St. 
Paul applies the jilural not only to more s})eakers 
than one (12““ 14™ a"), w here alone it is ap}>ro}»i iate, 
hut to one hpeake-r (14®; cl. 12^“- ““ 13“). It akso 
hampers a solution of y^ifr] yXwaaibi' or 
yXujaaCtv. Hence Sclimiedel’s ]»ro])0sal to pass 
from the instrument to the product hy iiiterjireting 
‘tongue’ (in every place except 14“) hy ‘ loiigue- 
specch,’ i.e. speech wliich st‘ems to he produced by 
tlie tongue alone. Something of this Icmd is com¬ 
pelled hy 14“®, which enumerates the definiti; items 
of utleiaiice at a leligioiis service. 

'I'heie IS little doubt that such ‘ toiieue-speceli ‘ 
was of an ecstatic kind. Here, as in tlie Moiilaiiists, 
the .lanseiiists, the early (.Quakers, and the levivals 
of the 18lh eeiiL, ‘we lecognise a sudden awaken¬ 
ing of the sjtiiitiial mit.uie, and intense emotions 
of oveiwhelming fear ami rapturous joys’ (’F, G. 
I'd wards, 6Voa. ou 1 Cor. 2‘22). Jonathan 
r.dwards speaks ot ‘the exiraordinary views of 
Divine tilings and theieligious aflectioiis, attended 
with veiy great elleets on the body’ as a<-eom- 
panying the Northampton (Mhss. ) revival in 17.35 
{'J’/iomf/ifs ronrenutif/ tlie J^rmnif Heriral rn Ac// 
Jinffhind, 1742, i. §5), and the journals ol Wesley 
ami Whitefield are full of lestimoiiy to the jihysicai 
eflee.ts that resulted from their preaching. 'Fhe 
ease of the Irvingite ‘prophets’ i.s le.ss to the point, 
as their attemjit to repeat tire phenomena of the 
Ajiostolie age was conscious and ilciiberate. On 
the question of ‘the kitth* lhoj)ht>Ls of the 
C’evennes,’ see K. Heath’s artiele in Contcnip. 
AV/ac/c, Jan. 188(1; A. Wright's .S'l/a/c A^y’i'/’o//A*///.s, 
iShS. j». 26211. ; and P. \V. Sehmieders enticisin iii 
KlU, eol. 4764. 

(//) ffj/j.7jvda yXuxTcrwv .—.Inst as tin* fiarTis, whose 
umJeistanding was in aheyaiice whih* he delivered 
liis oracles, needed ii irpot)>r)TT)s t-o gi\e t he iiiquiTer 
aiaiioiial jiileipjetation ol the Divine nttiTama*, 
and Justus to day theie is a distinct jdaee foi t.hose 
who can iiitei]iiet to the lay mind some gieat 
nnisieal or aiti.stie comjtosiiion, the ‘tongue 
speaker’ needed as his eomplement the ‘inter 
piel.er.’ Sometimes (14^“), like 0. P. Watts, he 
could do this hniiself ; oftener perhajis it was done 
l»y others (12'“ 14"'*'''^®). As to the degree of exact¬ 
ness attained hy sueh interpreters ■we have nothing 
to guide us. Ih’ohahly the ‘ tongue-speeches’ wei’e 
more or less of the siiUie pattern, and the iiitcr- 
]»reter would follow general lines, getting his 
clues pai tly from the tone, the gestures, arnl the 
recurrence of certain sounds, Tlie A}»ostle gave 
Houmi eoun.‘<eI in v.wdien he advised the ‘ tongue- 
speaker’ to foster the additional ‘gilt’ of self- 
interpretatioii, which we gatlier from v.^® tiiat he 
himself possessed. 

A word must, he said on St. Paul’s instruetions 
for (lie use ol the charismata. He sjpi'aks of them 
11 Co 12®) as diaKoi’iai, o}>pot trinities lor service; 
they arc not giviui for self-satrsfaetron, luit for tin; 
-erviee and edilieation of the whole eornmnmty. 
'Fhe teaching is the same in eh. 14 and in Ho 12. 
So ill Epli 4’’ those who are endowed are I,hem 
selves spoken of as the Cord’s gifts to the Cliuiidi 
11 is iieeessary theieloie: (1) that the use ol the 
i hari.sma be ’regulat,ed and orderly (I Co 14^“-“-, 
Ho 12“); in particular*, he gives careful luhis 
respecting tougue-speei h, and utterly condemiiH its 
iiuliscTimiiiate use ; (2) that a proper estimate he 
formed of the value of tlie respective charismata. 
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In the Apostle’s opinion (cl‘. TL-ito, Tima’us, 72) 
the ahnornial <;ifts are inferior in value to the les^ 
startling;, but iiioie ethical and edifying, inanifes 
tations of the Spirit. ^Vllllc he does not forbid 
‘ tongue-speech’(I Co 14-^''; cf. ])erJui.])s 1 Th 5^**), 
and forobviouH reasons does not suggest in it.s east* 
any fiLdspia-is such as is nj>]»licahle to proplieey, he 
yet thinks far less of it than of the intelligible 
forms of utterance—teaching, and the iuspiiud and 
inspiring jireaching called pro|»hecy—as well as of 
the dillereid forms of goveriiinent and ministry. 
The reaction again.st ecstatic and unhealthy forms 
of \A'orhihi[i thus instituted hy St. l‘aul was largch 
successful, and succeeding generations com]>leted it, 
though in adiiedion Avhich had its d.-ingers, that 
of hyper-emjihasis on et*clesiastical organization. 

It IS signilicant that the rauline notices of 
‘tongue-speech’ are concerned only witli the 
Corinthian Church. The tireek belief in mantic 
ecstasy and the (Jreek all'cction for the ni^'^sterious 
and tli<‘ chxiueiit explain the pnidomiuance <»f the 
question in this eonmiunity. The jdienoinemui ap¬ 
pears not to have been known at Koine ^ or in any 
of the other (;entres to which the Apostle wrote. 
May it not he that in this church were a few 
persons of the type we call ‘mediums,’ and that 
their uttmanccs were similar to those of Helen 
Smith of (ieneva as deserihed by Victor Henri 
(Ac martivii, Paris, 1001) and commented 

upon hy h'. (>. Conyheare (IIJ i, [100HlH32)V 

ThiH iiM'dinm in one of her Lninoow waH an inhabitant of Mars, 
and herwif tranHlHtcd—wilii Uif Ik Ip of another suldiminal sulf- 
oalleil Kscnule—some fort \ sontericeB (contiuinnn words) of 
the Marti.iii lanu'uai'e spoken dunnu the trances, into French. 
Analy/inn theM*, .M llenn uIIoLh lo French HonrceB the Ryntax 
and inori than a third of tiie vocabulurv of the 'Martian' 
langnayf, to Magyui Home f>fj words, to Uernian U6, and to 
Enfehsii and OrioiiLal BOiirceB 15 and fi respectndv 

Sehiuiedel connects St. Pnill’s exercise of the 
‘gift’with the attacks of his malady (epilepsy), 
and it is po.ssihh* that at. Corinth Ibcre were others 
similarly alllicled. At the beginning of the 2ml 
cent. t-lenKuit of Ah‘.\andria speaks of a language 
of the demons, and Conyheare refers to a 5th 
cent hagiohigisi’sreporl olachiiich near |{othIeheni 
w'here the n/aunortizomrnoi or oin’ffufncTwi jirayed 
‘in theii own language.’ 

The lact that. Helen Smith in anoiher Hubliminul 
mooil WHS an Arab [uiiK'ess and talked Sanskrit 
may ser^e as a transition to the narrative of Ac 2, 
where there is little doubt that, whatever the real 
nature of the Pentecostal phenomenon, it was 
regarded by the narrator (IjUKc, (. tl5 A. D.) as the 
power of speaking foreign languages. As time 
went hy, and as the ^tory was told further afield, 
what was prohahly the first case of Christian 
glossolalia (see a sliort excursus in J. V. Hartlet, 
Century lUhJe. ed. of ‘Acts,’ p. 3S4 f.) was inter- 
pretcil, under the influence of a current belief as 
to the inauguration of the Old (’ovenant, as the 
Divine voi<‘e assuming the forms of diflerent 
national languages. The other casc.s in Aet.s 
(Cornelius, 10*”, and the di.seiples at Kphe.su.% IP®) 
are clearly instances of ‘tongue-speech,’ and have 
nothing to do with dialects or languages. The 
author of Acts could never have witiies-sed the 
phenomenon himself. 

Having dealt with tlie more direct references in 
St. Paul’s letters to the CoriTithiana, RomanH, ami 
Fqihesians, and in the Acts, we must now^ notice 
briefly the other allusions to in early 

(’hristian literatiirt*. 

1 Co V. St. Paul here says that he is possessed 
of such self-contiol as not to need marriage, and 
destirihes this self-control as a of God to 

him. Others may not he so endowed, and lie may 
lack sonic xtiptF/aa lhat has been given to others, 

1 in wntinK to lUniie, Rt. Pant is thrmiKhout more coiioermwl 
to laj down hrond piinL’ii>loH won from poHt. expiTienoe than to 
nipot in detail dilliciilties arisiri;' from H}>ecial eirnuniHtniiers. 


1 P 4^®. Tlihs KpistJe makes no reference lo 
the phenomena licscribod by SL. Paul, and in tin* 
passage in question the context points to oui 
reganling money, the means of hospitality, as » 
Xupiaya (ef. Ko Pi*' 6 p.fraSiSo6s). 

1 Ti 4*^, 2 J'l 1®. Here the word must he intei 
ireted of the capacity, sjarit, and zeal for evange 
ist.ic woik, or, as Ramsay (‘ Hist. Comm, on 
1 Tim.,’ Aj>r. 1910) e.xpresses it, the ]iowei ol 

hearing the Divine voice and catching the Divim- 
inspiraf.ion, imjiarted to 'rimothy wTien first he 
was selected as St. Paul’s coadjutor. Timothy i^ 
remiiuled that the "as not an inalienable 

oflice, hut was an actual Divine endowment given 
lor a definite purpose, a enpaeity liable to lx* 
‘extirjiated hy clisuse.’ 

Ituhu he, 1, 5 ; 

'To evprv man that ayUeth of tlioe, (five, and ank not hank ; 
for the Fatiier deHireth tiiat pifts lie given to all r* tmv IShop 
Xopwr/aarwi'* (= boiinticH, tem]ioral as well as sinritiiul) 
Ignatius, Ep. rni Smyr. superscription : 

‘ IgnatiuN . . . to the t’hnreh of Ood . , . whioh hath been 
nier<‘ifnll\ endowed tv navn \afn(T^ari 

Ep. ad Eolyrarp. ii. 2 : 

‘ Ah for the mvhaihle things, prai that tht\\ may he revealed 
unto thee; that thou maypHt l>e lacking in nothing, but 
niuyest abound (irepiffOTnyjv) wai/TOs x^pn^paro?.' 

'I'he two passages from Ignatius find clo.sesi 

i iarallel in Ro V. .Justin Martyi (c, l.'iO) iu his 
Jmloffue with Trypho (ch. 39) says that disciples 
rec<‘ive gifts, 

‘each as bo is worthy. . . . J‘’or one roceives the spirit of 
undorntanding, another of couiihcI, another of Htrength, another 
of healing, anoiher of foreknowledge, another of teaching, ami 
anolfier of the fear of Uod ’ 

The first three and tlie last of these are taken 
direct from Is Comjiared with the Pauline 

list, we have ‘ understanding ’ {(rvvtais) answering 
to ‘ knowledge’{cro</>/a), ‘strength’ (/<rxes) answer¬ 
ing to ‘power’ (drvafjLis), and in more identical 
terms ‘healing’ (fao^is) and ‘teaching’ {StSaeKaXla). 

* Foreknowledge ’ (wpSypua-is) takes the place of NT 
irpotpyrela, and the change .shows how tliat gift hafl 
deterioraled. In idi. 82, .histin speaks of Trpo^i^TocA 
XaplcrpMTa, no doubt meaning prediction, hut says 
nothing about tongue-speech. 

Mk The words yXujcrffai^ \a\iiaov(nv Kaipcus 

must mean ‘ they .shall s])eak in languages newly 
acquired hy them,’ and, like the rest ot the section 
(yv.«-‘-‘"), are no jiiirt oi the original gospel, but 
depend on Acts and other NT literature, 
liemeu.s (r 1S5), liter. IJ. x.xxii. 4: 

‘Thi'ic who are in truih Hih (liHci]tIeH, receiving grace from 
Tlim, du in HIh nuuie perfoim (iiiirucleH), ho as lo prniiiole Die 
w'elfure of oDicr men, according; tt> Die gif I wlncli ear*h one 
has received from Him. For Home do ceitainly and truly 
drive out devilg . . . nthern iiave foreknowledge of Diingh t.o 
come Icf. Justin], tliev Hee visioiiH, and uller proi>liet,ic ex- 
pieHHioiiH OtherH Hlill, lieal Die sick liy luMiii; their handH 
nimn them. . . Yea, the dead even have been raised up. 

It iH not posaiblo to name the nuinher of Die gifts [xopuraard] 
which the Church . . . has received, . . . and which she evert*, 
day bv day.’ 

Ih. V. vi. 1 : 

‘In like manner do we also hear (or have hcatd) many 
brethren m the Church who possess prophetic gifts, und who 
through the S]iirit speak all kinds of tongues, and bring t o light 
for Die coininon henellt Die Inddcn Dungs of men (cf 1 Co 
14a4i )_ ami ilcclure the niyHteries of Cod, whom also Die apostle 
terms sjni itiial ' 

Til the lii.st nf these paK.sage.s there is no mention 
of ‘tongues’; iu the second, this gift is mentioned, 
but (1) in close coiinexiou with jrrophets ; and (2) 
without clear intimation as to wludher it is foreign 
languages or ‘ tongue-.speoch ’ that i.s meant. 

'I’cituHian (r. 200), adv. Marrion. v. 8, aftei 
comparing the enumeratetl by Isaiah 

and by St. Paul, invites Marcion to produce any- 
thiug'like them among his followers • 

‘ Let him i-Ahiljit pn ,diets such n.s iunc .spoken not liv tiuumn 
BuDBe hnt with Die Spirit of (loti, sudi as have predicted things 
to come, and have made inanifcHt the secrets of tlio lic-art [cf 
Iren.]; let him produce a psalm, a vision, a prayer—only let it 
be by Die Siniit, m an ecstasy, that is, in a rajiture, whcne\ei 
an interprel/Ulion of tongues lius occurred to him.’ 
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The whole passage is baHcd on 1 Co 14*®*-. Ter- 
bnllian does not say that tln ie was ‘ toiijjue-speech ’ 
in his day, and liis account («/« Amma, ix.) of the 
■lister who liad tJic charisnia oi eestatj(; revelatio?i 
is spokini of as }»io]»licc\. Aliltiades, accoiduig to 
Eusebius [HE v. xvii. J), wiote an anti-Montanist 
work, irffd rod /wf/ dth’ irpotfir)T7]v iv (Karaafi X^yeiv 
(‘On the nciid for a ]iroj)liet to retiain froni 
ecstasy ’j. As ‘ ton^jue-speecli ’ and ecstasy became 
absorlxsi in juojtliccy, so ]*i(»])liecy in turn W'as 
superseded by t he hxed ollicial ministry. 

IjiTKiiATCiii' lli'Kulcs tlio oommenLarifs ort Horn., 1 Cor., and 
lilt other paisaufs in tiiieslion, sci* D. Schulz, (i}f‘istt>sfiahpn, 
llreslau, H !ii W. R. Ca.ssels, Supernatural Jieh'gion^ London, 
1877, Gmji'c*'!, Itirk-unpen ties lir.il. Griatfs, tloltiiiKcn, LSSS, 
2 lliOil; licvcrsliu*;, I>r Itriliftr geest en zi/ne U'rrLingen, Utrecht, 
IS'K). Weinel, irkanqrn des Geistes unit lier Geigler . . . bw 
avj I returns, Freilmry:, is<«j, P. W. Schuiiedei, in KBi, coIh. 
47t)f. 78, Dawson Walker, The (.hft of Tu7igtie.s, Kdin. 1!)()(1, 
T. M. Lindsay, The Church and Ahnislrg tn the Karlg 
Centimes, London, 1!)()2; Paul Feine, 77ifioZ«f/<ct/t'A-A’?', Lfip/.iij, 
nuo, pp. 4(it-470; E. B. Tylo^i Prtmttiue Cnlture-i, 18U1, ii. 
14J, and Ollier literature cited in the course of the article. 

A. , 1 . GlilKVE. 

CHARITES (Xd/MTcs, Gratitr, ‘ (jlraces’).—i. 
Mytholog-y.—Orij^inally the Charittis were Natiire- 
.joddesses, and of this we sliall lind Liaces in tlicii 
worsliiji. lint in my(-holooy tlu-y are the jiersoni- 
[ications of }^race and charm, and it is in this 
character thal< the}" form a distinct* and lovely 
.ixjnession of the Creek jj;enius. When they meet 
us in lloiiK'r, tliey are humanized, imleed, but still 
shadowy, conceptions with which poetic fancy has 
Diily bef^un to l>luy. (’liaris, f/ir ({race, is the bride 
of Ili'pliicstus {II. xviii. IlH-2), and J’nsithea is 
rn(*ntinned as one of a whole family ol (’hant(‘s 
(xiv. who may be compared with the Nymphs 
in Vir^L Aen. i. 71, hut beyond this we heur of 
nothing (lehnitc rej^ardin^ them—iieillicr names, 
iiurnhei, nor jiarenta^e. Hesiod, wdioni Inter 
vvrilcis oeuipijilly follow-, is ninch more iletimte. 
lie tells of three Cliarites—Kujilirosyne, 'I’lialia, 
liiid .Auhna—daughters of Zeus anil Eurynome 
[Thfutf. ‘JOT 9). i*mdar mentions the same thiee 
[01 xiv. IJIi, and speaks oi Zeus as their fatinu. 
Then nioiliei he does not name. As li^mres in 
nat,ion;d (Jreek iclij;ion the Charites remained a 
triad, and bore for the most part their llesiodic 
names, lint, ac.cording to the conce]>tion of the 
Charites iijijiennost in the poet’s mind, relij^^ious 
fancy jilayed Ireely wdth the question of their 
lareuitu^e. ’rinis llera, Ajihrodile, and many 
esser divinities aie named as tlicir mother, w-hile 
Dionysus, Uranus, and Helios dispute wit h Zmis the 
honour ol their paternity. Sometimes iiiyliioloj^y 
takes a very dilleicnt turn, d'lius (hceio’(rfc JVffL 
Dear. ill. xvii. 44) describes Ciatia as a child of 
Eiehus iirid Nijj^ht. This seems to beJon" to the 
same circle of ideas as lloin. JL. xiv. litiPfl*., w’liere 
llypnos (Sleep), referring to Hera’s jiromise to 
^ive him I’asithe-a for his bride, bids tlie former 
wvear to him by the inviolable waters of the Styx. 
A,ccordiii{4 to a scholiast on Tl. xiv. 276, Lethe was 
'.ailed mother of (diaris, because Gratitude (x“/«s) 
s HO easily forfjjotten, 

2. Symbolism. —In /general the Cliarites are a 
symbol of fxrai^e or charm. They reflect the 
•liariicteristieally Greek ideal of a life, wdiether 
riunuui or Divine, from which ii"linessand pain are 
lianislied. As then iiaimjs indicate, they are 
issociated chiefly w-ith life’s festive a.spect. Eu- 
phiosyiie s]»caks of mirth, Thalia of abundance, 
Aj^laia of splendour. In the hour of dance and 
■ioiic, ol Icastin^r and carousal, the Chariie.s f;ive 
free iquise to joy, loosening" the bonds of unsocial 
lestraiiit ; hut. they are eciiially the foes of licence, 
Accoulin^ to Tanyasis (c. 4K9 kc.), the first cuji at 
the b.iiiquet helongs to the Charites, the Hone, and 
Dionysus ; the second to Aphrodite and Dionysus ; 
but w'ith the third come Hyhris and Ate (w-anton 


exceas and baneful rashness) (Athen. ii. 36). The 
w-itiiesH of Horace is still clearer; ‘tres prohihet 
supra Itixaruui metuens tangere Gratia’ {(hi. HI. 
XIX. 15). But the influence of the Chanles does 
not end here. They give its charm to everything 
wliicli makes life glad, full, and beautiful. ‘ What 
has man that is lovely and desirable,’ says Theo- 
critii.M, ‘without the Charites?’ {Id. xvi. 108 f.). 
As the chaste (fliarites aid the gotls tliemselves in 
ordering dance and feast, and jireside over all their 
w'orks, so they give to mortals the sweetness and 
the joy ‘ if one be skilled in song, or comely, or of 
fair renow-n ’ (I’nid. Ol. xiv. 5 If.). It is their w-reath 
which graces the victor’s brow, tlieir choir which 
sounds his glory (I’liid. OL. iv. 10, vii. 12f., xiv, 
4 if. ; Eem. \. 51, vi. 38; Fyth. v. 48). 'I'licir love 
of song they shaie with the Muses, dw-elliiig with 
them upon Dlympus (Hes. Thaog. 01 ; Eiinp. Here, 
Fur. 673, etc.). But the Muses aie more sedate 
than the Charites, So in Olympus, Ajiollo har]is, 
the Muses sing, but the Charites, w'ltli the Hone, 
Aphrodite, and other youtliful goddesses, dance 
{llum. Hj/mn. iv Ap. Fyih. 10 fl'.). 'I’lic same link 
tliat bound the Charites to the Muses bound them 
clo.sely to AjioJlo. They had their siuit beside flic 
l‘\thi;iTi .\ polio (l‘irid. OL xiv. 10), while the statue 
o/ the Delian AiioIIo held three Charites in its 
hand (Pans. IX. xxxv. 1, etc.) With Ajihrodite 
tlieii connexion is esjiecially close. They give love 
its charm, and esjiecially the finer grace which 
alone can make it lasting. So, as her handmaids, 
they bathe and anoint tlie goddess, dress her for 
the hamjuet in jic'rfunied lohcs oi tlu'ir own W'ork- 
ing, animate her by dance and song (Horn. II. v. 
338, Ud. viii. 362fl,, xviii. 10211'. ; Horn. Jltfuiv. iii. 
61; Sajijiho, r/;>. lliiner. i. 4; lies. 0pp. 721.; I’aus. 
VI. xxiv. 5, etc,). Noi w-as it only foi Ajiliro- 
dife that fhey w-rought fair gainicnts, hut for 
Diony.siis also and other gods (Apol. Jfli. iv. 424 11'.). 

'I’liis may suggest to us the relation of the 
Chaiiles to art. 'I’liey siijipl} the cliarni without 
whicli the aitisl’s skill and laliour aie vain. Hence 
itw;is that (JJiaiis liecamc the bride of the smith 
llcplnv.stuH (sec above). Nor is it otherwise with 
litciatnie.. Even .Athene dejiends on the tfliaiites, 
vvhogiv-e grace lo learning, lor which rca.son Plato 
counsels his juipil Xciioci at(‘s t,oollci 1 o the Charites. 
To the jioct they are indispensable, as are the 
Muse.s. But Ibe latter speak rather of the .souice 
of the jioet’s in.sjiiiatioii, the foimer of his power 
to plea.se. It was from this point of view that 
IMndar described himself as tilling the gaiden of 
the (fliaiiles {OL i\. 27), and (hat ’I’heocritus sjiokc 
ol his poems as ‘my Charlies’ {Id. xvi. G). They 
also, it would seem, symholi/i'd the idiarm of w-in- 
somc speech. This is piohahJy imjilied by their 
liequent as.social.ion w it,h Hermes (on the connexion, 
see Kurt vvaiigler, in Koscher, ‘ Chariten ’; cf. 
ahso Cornut. de, .\ut. Dear. eh.s. xvi. xxiv. ; Eiidoc. 
Vif>L ji. 153). Often, loo, they are mentioned in 
company witli Pcilho, the gotlde.ss of jiersuasion 
( Hc.s. Of)/). 73; Piiid. frag. c. 10; Plut. Covjiuj, Frcec. 
Prua'ui, etc,.), and 11 e.nuesianax actually named her 
as one of the Charites (Pans. IX. xxxv. 1, where, 
however, the text seems doubtful). Last ly, a w-ord 
may be said on their lieijuent assoe.iation with the 
Hoi;e (or Seasons). It must siillice to observe that 
they an* usually, though not always, related to the 
Hoi.-e, as the life of man is to the life of Nature. 
Thu.s, while the Horse rijieii the vine, the Charitiss 
helji mail to enjioy it (cf. Athen. ii. 38); w-hile the 
Hone crow'n tlu, Jivine child Pandora with flowers, 
the Charites adorn her with golden necklaces (Hes. 
Oj>P- 73). But the spirit, of both is the same. The 
Charites, like the IIora*, delight above all in 
flowers, and love, and vernal freshness (cf. above; 
and also, fer the Charites, Stesichorus [Bergk’s 
Poctee lyriri groicPy iii. 221]; Ariphron [i5. iii. 
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597]; Hot. Od. I. iv. 6, xxx. 6, IV. vii. 6; Ov. 
Fast. V. 215 9.). 

3. Worship.—It is in local cult rather than in 
national mythology that the. oldest (areek religitms 
conceptions are found. The Cliarites are no ex¬ 
ception to this rule, for their worship affords 
distinct traces of their original character of Nature 
powers. 'Dm; most important .seats of their worship 
were the Miriyan Orchom<;nos in Iheotia, Athens, 
and Sjiarta. At Orchomenos we read that Etcoeles 
was the first wlio sacrificed to the Charites, and 
that they AV(‘re represented by natural stones which 
werii said to have fallen to him from heaven. 
Furl,her, we art; told that their sanctuary was the 
oldest in Orclumienos, and that Kteocles ‘ instituted 
three, Charites’ — whose names, however, the 
Bceotians did not remember (J*aus, ix. xxxv. 1, 
xxxviii. 1 ; Theocr. Id. xvi. 104). Now, at Athens 
only two Chari(t‘S were originally worshipped, and 
at S}>arta tlu'y w(;re always two (Fans. IX. xxxv. 1), 
ANhile the above somewiiat anibigutuis references 
to their wor'-hi]» at Orchomenos suggest that there 
also two may have be.en the original number. In 
vjew of tlu'se as well as of other facts relating to 
the Chaiites, .1. F.. Harrison observes; 

‘The ancient, Ctianles at ()rf:hoineno8, at, Sp.arta, at Athenn, 
wvn (,\vu, ainl it hu conjectured that Ujc\ tt>ok forui an tlie 
Mol tier and the Maid’—tlie ordinary twofold aspect of Nature 
tfoddcbsos {J'rvhuj to Studi/ 0 / (Jr. Jit‘1, 2S7>. 

Much of what, follows in this )Miragra{di points 
m the s.'uiie diie<*tion. At (>i< homenos the temple 
of the Charit.«‘s stood netir tlu* city, in the rich vale 
of tlie Oeplii.s.sus. In its neighbourhood was a 
temple of Dionysus, and a sjinng saeretl to 
'\jthiodite (Serv. ad Virff. Acn. i. 720) —both, as we 
have seen, chisely lelttleil to tbe Charites. To the 
temple of the (hiarites tlie jieasantsof thecouutiy- 
side lirought a jiiiestly t.ithe. In honour of tl'ie 
godilesses tlti;u‘ was a liistival (the Xa/JiT7;(rta) with 
musicfil eonttist-., of mIiicIi records arc still ex¬ 
tant {CJG\ nos. 15S3, 1.584). The Xa/urr/irta were, 
further, c(;lcbnitcd with nocturnal dances, after 
Mliicli cakes ot roasted vheat and honey were 
distributed (Kustat.h <td Horn. Od. xviii. 194). This 
worshiji as a whole (and notahlv the last-named 
feature) }»oiiit.s clearly to god(Ie.s.ses of natural 
jilenty and fertility. At At hens, as already noted, 
the origimil (huirites were two. Their names, 
Auxo and IJegenionc, are smtli .^s be.long to spirits 
of vegetation. Auxo is the godde.ss of growth, 
IJegemone the ‘ conduetress ’ of tlie growing plant, 
us Ihirtwangler puts it, ‘to liglit and Idoom and 
fruit.’ They wmt; invoked along with Helios, with 
Tluilloand (’ai].o (the II 01m of Spring and Autumn), 
and I’andro.so.s, godile.ss of dew (I’aus. IX. xxxv. 1 ; 
Follux. vni. lOG). In front of the Acropolis stood 
the images of three Cliaiites, said to be the work 
of Sociat es, hut associated with them was one ol 
those .secret cults which belong esiiecially to 
Nature-worsliip (I’aus. IX. xxxv. 1). In Aristoph. 
Thrsm. 3(H) tbe Charites are invoked in company 
with a«.rrariaii deities, and at the Eleusinia they 
nieeived an oireniig along with Ileimes (A. Momm¬ 
sen, lleortal., 18G1, ]>. 257), ‘whose worship as the 
young male god of fertility, of Hocks and herds, 
was so (dosely allied to that, of the Charites’ (J. K. 
Harrison, (jp. cit. 291 ). At Sparta tlie two Charites 
were known as Cleta and I’haenna (sound and 
light)—names which speak of N.iture, while also 
suggesting tlie life of man. The Spartans built a 
temple for them on the river ’I’iasa (I’au.s, ill. xviii. 
4, etc.), and at Sparta itself was a temjde of the 
Charites and Dioscuri (ih. xiv. 6). We read also 
of cults of the Charites in Paros, Tliasos, Cyzicua, 
Elis, Olympia, ami llermione. 

4. Art.— The treatment of the Charites in art is 
a large subject, of which only the barest outline is 
here attempted. The representations may be 


divided generally into the two great classes of the 
draped figures and the nude. ’rhe,se were the 
prodiietions respectively of an earlier and a later 
age (Pans. ix. xxxv. 2). The triad of Chantei- 
was early repre,sented in art. Sometimes they 
figured in independent groups, and sometimes a.s 
the ailjuiicts ol soim; superior deity, as in the case 
of the Zeus of Ph(‘idias, above whose throne were, 
on the one side, three Hone, on the other, three 
Cliarites (iTi. v. xi. 7). In the earlier jieriod no 
attcinjit seems to have been made so to arrange 
the figures as to expre.ss a single unifying idea. 
They stxiod se^iarate from each other, and were 
sometimes distinguished liy sejiarate attributes. 
Thus the Charite.s on the band of the Delian Apolb* 
(see above) held, the first a lyre, the siteond llutes, 
and the third a syrinx at hei lips. Eater on we 
meet with a type in which they hold one another’s 
hand, tripping the while lightly to the lelt in a 
solemn dancing measure-. \Ve have examples of 
this tyne on relief fragments and on coins. It was 
the Hellenistic age whu li, in its sotirc-h foi sensuous 
charm, developed the milved lyne ol ('hantes, hut 
it seems to have been precedeil by a ptjriod vi’lien a 
composite type prevailed, in whicli the ligures are 
only partially drajicd. Thus Seneca, refen ing to a 
tyiio of Charites, whicli was ajiparently known in 
tlie time of Chrysijipus (3rd cent, n.c.), describes 
them as ‘ manihus implexis soliitaiiue et i>erlueidn 
\e.H(e-’ (dn Jktirf. i. 3). Hul tliat even in tlie 3rd 
cent, the nude type had been iril roduced is re,tidered 
|»robable by a fragim;ut of Eu]ihonon (c. 221 li.C.), 
m which be alludes d(l>aptcx(nv. Once in¬ 

troduced, tbe nud<; typt; attaini;(l such vogue that 
for the Roman jienod we cannot point with 
certainty t o any exanijde of the o( her. The figures 
do not in this, as in a previous tyi»e, stand in a 
line with hands joined. The arrangement rathei 
sugge.sts a circh;, in which two Charites face the 
beholder, while tlie third and central figure is seen 
from behind, the whoh; foimiiig a elitirming com¬ 
position. Exam]>lesof it are found chiefly on wall- 
pictures and cut stones. 

Litkiiaturk.— Rosrher, Lex. d. A^ythol. i. S7:in (lieii)zig 
1881-IMi), Pauly-Wissowa, lii 2J.''>l)ff. (SUiUirart, Ib'J'.i;, 
Schoemann-Lipsius, (Jr. Alterthume,r, jlorliu, Is'lT, vol. n., 
Prellcx-Robert, Gr. Mutholome*, i. 481 184 (iJerhii, 1891), 
K. O. Muller, (hehmnenoi, (lireHlau, IH-il) ; Smith's DhcA. uj 
Gr, and Rom. Uion. and Mi/lhtd., [joudon, 18i>Ll, vol i.; J. E. 
Harrison, Rrofen. tv the Rtudy ot Gr. Rel., (.'luntiridjfe, H)0.S 
p}i 2S<. 299, 4 : 11 , 439; H. Usener, (Jutternanu'U, Honii, 1891), 
p. i:n ff , O. Gruppe, (Jnech Mythol. und Reliffuin»ijesch., 
Mun. h, 1900, indi'x «.». ‘OhuriteB.’ I. p\ liUKNS. 

CHARITY.— I. Its nature.—(Hiarity is a sjiecies 
of goodwill or heiievoh'-uce, and, therefore, attache.'- 
itself t/o the amiable and generous side of buiiian 
nature. It is a fixed attitude of the soul; no mere 
mood or passing imjmlse, but a dis])osition, show¬ 
ing Itself outwardly in kindly syii)]»al hetic deed.s. 
It is e..ssentially social and unselfish ; and the 
principle of it is, ‘ I am a man, and lake tin interest 
la everything j>ertainirig to humanity ’ (homo sum, 
hurnani vihil a vie aliraum pato, 'Per. IIcaul 
I. i, ‘24). (’onsecjucntly, it is magnanimous: it 
thinks the best of human beings, and has for its 
end tiieir interests and welfare. It is joined also 
with humility, not grudging to stooj) if only it 
may serve. It acts in a twofold way, positively 
and negatively—it confers benelits, and it refrains 
from injuiing; on the other hami, when itself 
injured, it is swift to forgive. It i.s thus no mere 
emotion, hut involves, besides, both intellect and 
will. It is feeling that issues in doing ; Imt, as the 
doing is of tlie nature of heneficence, it is regulated 
by wisdom and di.screfiori. Hence, charity may 
sometime-s assume an austere and even apparently 
an un.sympatbetic asjiect towards its object. When 
that object’s real good cannot be achieved without 
inflicting pain and suffering, charity does not 
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shrink from tlie inllictioii: it will oven reliise to 
he tolerant, if tolfi/mce inc.'ins sinij^lv coinjilaisatice 
that would woiiv haini. If js, f«iith<‘r, iii Jea/^iie 
with justice, and eschewfi hi\oiiriliMn and j)arti- 
ality, not tilhwiTif: to hr misled hy tneie fond- 

tiess. Moreov«;i, n slitirjt distinct nm niu.st Ije drawn I 
UjtM’eeii rliiinty iLiid .'uiiiahWjty t>r gtxtd nature—the j 
latter of wlncli is trctinonlly a weukness and may 
l>o detriroental to true rlnitity, ahlioiif^h it may also 
he turned to afconiit in it-s .ser\na*. 

''J'lirrc I*, u '•nftin Sf- .Hid iiiilloncsH of temper,’ an an ]«th rent 
wnirt (jiiuirjt.h juiL^^ it., ‘ LhaL mimot hji.v ii:t\ to aii\t)iiii(r, but 
111 tbiit (uii nt'vi r ictiiHc a favour, can hanlh be Haul ever to 
(jfrarif one for it is wrested from bun, tiol triveri, be doeH it to 
rid lime elf of uii opjjortiiiut \, and Have the trouble of a denial, 
in whii'b ease it iH u weaktiOHs riitber than a \ irtiie. llenc-e f^ood 
nature ih often called, and HoinetiineH re.dh proi'eeds tioin, 
follv, which nets no thaiikH when it proveh most boneticiul for 
men applaud theniHeheB for bavinp jjmiud n coinphatice by 
wheediinjf or preHsinj,^, and secret l\’ laii^,'h at the silh Ihuij^ that 
ould lie won by such artiln-es ’ (Tucker, VVie Ln/fi/ nf Siiluie 
/’arim/'d, i tifit!). 

From all this it will he Hcen that clianly jire- 
snpjioscs tin* exercise of the synipathetie inui^iiia- 
tion —the newer of entering into the experiences of 
others and making them one’s owm ; the power of 
le.'ilizin^ (not only understarnling, hut also ajipro- 
priatin^) others’ circumstances, point of view,i<leaH, 
purposes, asjnrations, motives, pleasures and ]iains, 
j<»ys jind sorrows. Only thus can it he etlective, 
n'joifun;: with them that icjoice; Aveepinj; with 
them that w(!ep (Ko 

Mow, this w'hich hohis ^^ood of charity r<‘^arded 
as amoral excellence is ajiplicahle also t.o (’li rest lan 
chanty. lJul I here are specific diHeTCiice.s tMiaiily 
as ‘the loyal law,’ ‘the jierfec.t law, the law of 
liherfy ’ (Ju 2” and 1"), ha.s its own ilistmctive 
features. In the first place, in Clinsfuin chanty, 
f^modwill is t ransformcil inf.o Jove {dyd-n-r}) -love in 
I !u* hi^ln'st and purest sense of the term, in contra¬ 
distinction to tne tender emotion of that, imiin' 
w liicli IS a.ssociatt‘d with ]iassion. In the next 
place, Christian charil y draws its inspinition from 
a relif^ious source: it is not hej^otten of men, hut 
of Ood Lastly, the actua.tin}; motive <)f it is 
leli^oous also. 

\Vc may ejhince at these characteristics in turn - 

(1) f'lrsl, //ir Irnn.’ifvrinatKm of rfntntif i/nfo /one 
is the elevation of Ji nieicly virtnou.s disjiositiun, 
altruistic and unselfish, into a (Jliristian jjjrace or 
‘ f hcolo;^ic virtue ’ f’oi love, in the MT, is set forth 
as const it utin^( the essence of Cod ; and it is rejirc- 
sente.d also as a Divine ^ift to man w liich the Sjiirit 
of Coil has hreathed into his soul. As thus eoii- 
ceiveil, it is based on reverence, and so is the fjreat 
cfiinentiii'' fona; between man and man ; for man 
is now viewed as formed in Cod’s ima^e, and every 
human Ikmiij' is rej^arded as havim^ in him p^reat 
}»otentialiti«‘s—he is a ‘ brother’m tin* truest sense, 
and fio.s.sesses native worth and dipnity, however 
mucli obscured they may he in fact. Yea more, he 
is the object of the Siiviour’s love and of His 
redemptive work, and may he ‘ renew^ed in tlie 
spirit of his mind’ (lOpli 4^), and thus become a 
member of the Christian kiiipulom. The mere 
apjireeiation of the solid.'uity of the human race 
mij^ht secure charity as fellow-feelinji, but charity 
is transformed into love only when we realize that 
we ‘ are all one in Chris/ Jesus' (Cal 3'*®). 

(2) In the next jilaiie, charity as love dravjs its 

ni.piration from above,. It is not, in the first 
instance, rej^ard or even allection of human beings 
tor each other mip;ht arise from the natural 

leelino of fellowshiji or from the necessities of social 
intercourse ; it sprinj^H from the realization of man’s | 
primary relation to ("iod as son to Father, and so is 
love of man for the sake of God : ‘ this command- j 
inent. have \ve from him, that he who loveth God | 
love his hrotlie-r also’ (1 dn 4^^). Hence the Chris¬ 
tian’s chanty can ne wide and liberal. As it is I 


directed towards men as God’s sons, jt is based on 
and mutates that of Cod Iliin.self, who ‘is kind 
towaid (he untliankful and evil’ (Lk 6“), M'hd 
‘ inakcl h ids sun to rise on the evil and on the good, 
and sendetli rain on the just and on the unjust’ 
(Mt 5“*'’). Hence, also, it is stable and umieasing, 
and not merely fluctuating and uncertain. 

(3) But, thirdly, /be motive of it is Jevo/ion to 
Jrs'us as mtm's Sftriour— attachment to lJi.sjier.son, 

I and eagerne.ss to jilease and to serve Hiin. (’on.se- 
ijucntly, it is a ‘ new ’ love—new in kind ami new 
in measure: ‘A new coiiuiiandiuent I give unte 
you, That ye love one another; as I have loved 
you, that >«■ also love one another’ (tin Lk'*'*). The 
motive makes all the diflerence. For charitable 
deeds may spring from desires tliatstriji them of 
their sjuntual value. Deeds there must he m all 
cases ot charity—the ciithii.siasm of humanity will 
and must manifest itself in out ward conduct; but, 
though beneficent, they may not he intrinsically 
W’orthy. It is a nii.stako to identify charity with 
hcuiehcence. Of thus St. Paul w'as quite awaie 
when, in the famous }»as.sage on charity in I Co 13, 
he .says, ‘ And if I bestow all my miods to feed the 
pool, and if I give my body to he burned, hut have 
not charity, it profiteth me nothing.’ In othei 
words, even alms;^iving and mini.steiing to the 
W’luits of the nc'edy, which at first sight ujipciar 
to he jire-emimuitly Chii.stian charity, and wuiicli 
(judging from tin* present use of the Icwm as tlie 
ec{iiivalent of ‘almsgi\mg’) seem now, not iin 
frecjuently, U) he legarded as exhausting it, may 
he nugatory : eoncein lor l lii' jioor, Jaudahle tliougJi 
in Itself it IS, may sjiring from a wrong mot.ive, and 
thus lie vitiated. So also self-saciilice, unlc'ss its 
motive Imj right and noble, may he futile. Charily 
certainly means ‘going about doing good’; hut it 
is not ^Ihristian unless t.lieie, hi* in it a distinct 
reference, dir<‘ct oi indirect, to the will and the 
ini.ent of the Sax iour, and unless it he measured 
hy the love that He hears to men ; not forgetting 
that He Hi’cejits .service l.o oiii l<*lIow-mcu as servic'e 
to Himself--* inasmuch as ye did it unto one oi 
tlie.se my brethren, oven the.se least, ye did it unlo 
me’ (Mt 2r»'*‘’). 

Jiut, estimated in this way, certain t hings heconie 
distinctive of it. (a) Note its relation to hate. 
Love is the ojiposite of hate: the two are anti¬ 
thetic—W'hcre the one is, the other is shut out. 
And yet, a.ecordmg to the jisychologi.st (see, c.i/., 
Jiam’s Ifisserta/ions on Lendinq Philosophical 
'J'opir.s, 1903, pj). 84-104), both are native te human 
nature; and they react on each other. It is a 
commuujilace of Psychology (see, e.g., Spinoza’s 
Ethics, pt. iii.) that hatred of a jierson whom one 
formerly loved is intensified by the very fa.ct of the 
previous love; just as previous tlislike of a peison 
may intensify our aUection for him, once axc aie 
drawm towards him. P»ut (^lirkstian love excludes 
hatred — hal.ied of jier.sons (misanthrojiy) — ah.so- 
lutely. If it Avere hiAvful to hate any one, it would 
surely he one’s eiieinies ; and yet the (Miristian is 
commanded, ‘ Love your enennes, bless them that 
cur.se you, <lo good to them tliat hate you, and 
pray fur them Axhicli despitelully use you, and 
pcr.'.ccute you ’ (Mt 5^*). The meaning of this is 
that both the ineajsure and the nature of love arc 
estimated from the staiidjioint of the love of ('lirist ; 
and if the disciple is to he as his Master, hatred 
must be expelled from his heart. And if hatred i.*- 
expelled from his lieart, along with it are exjielled 
all the malignant emotions—anger, retaliation, 
revenge, envy, jealousy, and the like. Meekness 
is noAV rai.sed to a supreme position, and to it is the 
final Auctory promised : * Lle.s.sed are the meek : for 
they shall Inlierit the earth’ (Mt 5*^). 

{h) ('hristian charity is not t.o he limited by con 
siderations either of merit or of gratitude in the 
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recinient. As it is reciuired to bt; after tlie pattern 
of Christ’s love, it must ])roceed on th<i linos of 
^'enerosity and mercy, not on those of strict lepil 
justice. Had Christ waited till niuiikiud merited 
salvation, salvation would be still to seek. Had 
He insisted as a pichminary <‘ondition that IIis 
work must be rtsjiaid with immediate jjratitude, 
the worhl would bo heathen still, sitting in the 
darkness of the shadow of death. Hut what Ho 
did was ipiite dilleient. Apart fiom ineiit and 
apart from gratitude on the side of the roci]>ients, 
lie poure.d out Ills love, ujion mankind, and sealed 
it w'ith His death ; and, on the cross, He jiardoned 
even before Ills mercy was asked : foi those who 
erueilied Him, even at the veiy mormmt of tbeir 
ignoble glontieation in their unholy deed, He 
prayed, ‘Father, forgive them ; for they know' not 
what they do’ (Lk li:!"*). His was *an all-emhrae- 
iiig love,, not Hwayeil hy feelings or eniotions or 
pielerences ’ ; and t-lie eoinmand to His di-,ei]»leH 
IS, ‘ Ji- ] haw loved you, that ye also love one 
anotlier’ (.In 15^'^). 

(c) In the last place, Christian chanty, on its 
practical side, is to he guided hy the golden rule, 
‘All things whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them’ (Ml 7^’**). This 
is m» m(‘re dictate of prudence: it is not only a 
counsel ot humanity and fellow-feeling and acheck 
t<t individual selhsimess (as such, t-he rule is virtu¬ 
ally common to all gi eat ethic,al systems of W'hat- 
.soever age and wh;i,t,soever eountry); it i,s an 
aeknowledgiiient also that every human being is 
the ereatuie of fioii formed in ills image, and, as 
lormeil in ills image, is the object of .Icsus' love, 
and that no one is to legjiid himself as, oi personal 
right, dearer to the Cleat or tlian another, or of 
more inliinsie worth—ea,<*}i is a human soul (none 
autre, mtm* less) hearing the Divine s(,ainp and 
jtotrcnhally ail heir of the pi onuses. Vea, tor each 
eijually Ohiist died, so tliai all may become 
mem hers of the same llody, I'mler any view ol 
it, the brothel hood ot niiMikind is an oiganii 
unity; hut, in the Christian concept ion, it is 
organic in a, sjiecial sense nanudy, because, (Uirist 
IS the Head of humanity, and so himls men 
together by liisl, lumliiig them U) Hmi.self, and 
imparting l,o l,hem of Mis own life. 

Christian chanty, then, is love of men for (he 
sake of tiod (God as revealed in Christ), and is 
stiinulated by the lovt; of Christ for man. This 
imjdieH that, love to Cod comes first in our estiina- 
ti<m, and that in this lov'e the other lias its origdii 
and its signitlcance: brotherly aflection (in the 
Chiistian sense) is foumled on piety. Wh.at, then, 
is the relation between Christiaii charity and the 
allied Ciiri.stian graces—fait,h and hope? CJeaily, 
charity is (lie atmosjthere in winch they live and 
tlirive ; or it is the iimlive (lower hy which they 
are actual,ed. If ‘laitli’ means acceptance of 
Christ’s word and trust in His j»er.son, tlicu, of 
necessity, it ‘ workel )i hy love’ ((dal 5*), and is 
really etl'ective only when love is sujueuie. If, in 
like mannei, we mean hy ‘ ho])e’ exjiectation bused 
on the Divine juomises, then again love becomes 
the moving force ; for exnectation could not he kejit 
up in the face of earthly troubles—in the face of 
delay and hindrances and disa{»[MjiTitmentR. Much 
less could it increase, as it usually does, as the 
believer’s hfi' advances, if it weie not promjited 
and sustained from this .source. Love is not only 
(what St. Haul calls it) ‘ the greatest’ of the Chris¬ 
tian graces (1 Co HF^) ; it is also the stimulator 
and the indisjiensable condition ot the other two. 

2 . Consequences.—'riui.t, being so, let us see the 
practical consequences of (diristian charity. As 
its basis is love to Gt>d issuing in lov<* to man for 
(iod’s sake, obviously Christian charity is the 
supreme dissolvent of all harriers (opinions, feel¬ 


ings, habits, customs, luejudices, pnneijiles alike) 
that w'ould keej) man apart from man—of all dis- 
linctioiLs that are of the nat ure of enste, and that 
w'ould foster self-iiiiportaiiee in the individual and 
lead to injustice and conteiiipt towaids oiheis 
For the same reason, it overllo>y 8 in good woi ks— 
indeeilsof juaetical heneficence, inelmling, oi course, 
the negative henefieenee of restraint, oi idrain¬ 
ing fioiii insult ami the inllietiou of injury when 
revenge is in our jtowei. In this wn,>, it goes lai 
beyond even what was attained hy ‘the high 
minded man’ ol Anstoth', who ‘readily forgets 
injuries . . . ami is not apt to s|)eak e\ iJ of other.'*, 
not even of Ins eiiemn‘s, cjrrjif. irit/i the cxprcs.s 
purpose of gimvtj ojfeurc' (ti fir) di (jjfiptv, Aico7n. 
Ethics^ iv. If. 30 ami 31). 

1 ‘erliaps it imiy he thought that the sentiment 
of universal hintheihood (such, for instance, a.s 
the Stoics cherished) would do the sjime thing. 
But the dillerence lies heie (ho sc'iitniient of 
UTiiver.sal brotherhood is simply on the plane ol 
morality and natural or social alleclion ; Chiistian 
chanty rises higher and grounds the sentiment in 
religion, lu apprehension of tin* Futh<‘rlK»od ol God 
and the universal retlemiition wiought out hy 
(Mirist. 1 'he point of view in tlu* two cii.ses is 
entirely ditlerent; hut the results aclneved are 
dillerent also. The eosniojxditanism of the Stoics, 
though noble in many wa_\.s and comlncive to 
toleianee and sympat.lietii legaid for otlieis, did 
notelhictany wmh‘-s](lead reform.ition in the woild 
it wa'' very much a doctiine and a Heiitiment ol 
the philosopheis, conhned, theidure, to the lew' 
ami not i*ra,etieally oi(('ia.tive for the many. Hut 
(’hristian charity, insjdied trom above, amt diu'cted 
lo Ihvine ends, is no meie ])lnlosoplii<*al doctrine ; 
It appeals to all nianlcind. Inis elleeted gieat 
things, and has in it the energy to dlect more. To 
It, iivili/ation owes an (‘noimous debt. It has been 
largely mstriimeiital in the elevation and «'imim‘i)(a- 
tion of women, and in the aholitjon of shivery in 
the worhl ; it lias luokeu down laee ani ip.itliies ol 
long standing, and '-hovvn tlii' true na.tuie ot class 
dislinctioiis; and it has made friends ol loes in 
many iiislances w'hen war ami hostile o|(i(osition 
would only have embittered enmity and made 
hatred all the more intense. What, still tuithei, 
it has done on the side of pliilan(,hro(iy and chari¬ 
table institutions (t.hus taking umler its wing the 
poor, the degraded, and the needy) and of liumane 
treatnieut both of human beings and of the lowei 
animals, and how it lias entirely idianged men’s 
views of human life, iuijiressing t.hem with the 
notion of its saciedness and of the duty of conserv¬ 
ing it- need only to he meiitiom'd. If, notwith¬ 
standing, ‘the jiarliament of man, the federation 
of the worhl ’ has not come and seems hmg in 
coming; it, even in Christian countries, gretit 
social questions are still unsolved and (((•(ucssiou 
lias not. fil'd the earth ; if ea))ital and hil>oui are 
still at feud, ami ‘man s inhumanity to man makes 
countless thousands mourn,’ that is not (he fault 
of Christian cliarity, hut arises from t iie imid ifeet 
aiqueciation of what Christian eliarity leally is, 
hy many of those wdio niofe.ss adherence to the 
(dinstian faith. It will come when men fuiJ> 
realize the meaning ttf the two saying.s--‘ If a 
man say, 1 love God, and haleth Ids brother, he is 
a liar: toi he that lov'eth not Ids brother wliom he 
hath seen, cannot lov'e(iod wliom lie hath notse.en. 
And this comnmndment have we fiom him, that 
he who lovetli (lod lov e his hrol her also (1 Jn 4 -o*-); 
and ‘ Hy this shall all me-ii know that ye are my 
discijdes, if ye have love one to another’^ (Jn 13^). 

3 . The terra ‘charity.’- 'riiis is the, English 
equivalent, t.hrougli French, of the Latin raritas. 
Now', mriMs in Latin originally meant ‘ precious- 
nesh,’ * high ](ru e,' ‘ dearness ’ ; and, in its sci ondary 
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sense, it was applied (so Ciccn* teiJs us) to love of 
the gods, of one^s parents or ones eoiintrv, and the 
like, while love of wi\es find chililjon and brothers 
was more proj>er]y dcf^if^nutrd amor {Part . Or. xxv. 
[88]). If tliat IS so, then esteem is the essence 
of th(3 sentinienl,, and the idea of lYi/uc attaelies to 
the object ol it. In tli;i,t way, it is a term i)artH*n- 
larly suitable for the (’hristian vocalmIai>, and 
may very ''dl ]«■ use<l to translate the Ml' aydiri) 
—in which, laldici than in any synonymous (Ireek 
term (such as dyd-n-niTLs or 0iXia), the same two ideas 
of wnrtJi Ol value and esteem nie prominent, ami 
W'licre also the ajudic.ation is lirst. made to man's ■ 
attitude toN\ards God. ‘Charity’ is very ])roper j 
English for dydir?; (derivation and elassicaf English ' 
us;ii:<‘ alike <‘onfoiniing); and it may be doubted, 
without carjung, whetlier the KV of the N'l’ has 
dom* veil in uniformly translating dydirr} by ‘ love.’ 

On the other hand, it is perfectly obvious how 
the term ‘ eliarity ’ sliouhl have come to eontraet 
its present narrow meaning of consideration for 
the ])oor, t.he outcast, the maaly, the infirm ; so 
that ‘a charitable contribution’ is a contribution 
in behnif of one or othm of these, and ‘a chaiitable 
institution’ is one maintained by voluntaiy liber¬ 
ality for their benefit. The jioor, the out.cast, the 


needy, the infirm, were Jesus’ jieculiar oare, and Ha 
left them as a s[jecial heritage to His followers. 
Nevertheless, while it is ‘ charity ’ to help the needy 
wiiom evil fortune has overtaken, or to minister to 
the wants of the afflicted and the weak vvlio cannot 
adequately provide for themselves, it is no less 
charity to try to prevent the need for such help, 
and to remove the conditions of society wdiich 
bring members of the community into straitened 
■ind liarrowing circumstances. Ify the figure of 
^ynecdoc.he, a part has been put for the whole; 
but the wilier meaning of the term is the correct 
one, and it may fitly be retained. 

IjItkratiiuk.—'I homa.s Aquinas, .VioMjHrt Throln^ice, Tars ii. 
(inn stioiH'H . A Tucker, The Lujlit of Kafute Purs^ied 
(1837), chs on ‘ rieiit'volciice ’ and ‘ Charitv ’; J. Butler, i^er- 
mnjis, i\., XI -xn ; W E. H. Lecky, llist of Pur Morals, 
voL ii (1K()!»); Seeley, Kece llomo (lSf5(i), H. Sidgwick, The 
Methods of J<!thieg*, bk. in eh. iv (ISbo); H. L Martensen, 
Christian’Ethics (Indtridiial), in Clark’s ‘For. Theol. Lib.' i. 
(IKSI) ir>»-3:iS; Newman Smyth, Christian Ethics, gji. 2‘23-‘2:>l 
(IHO‘2) ; W. L. Davidson, Christian Ethics^, xi., mi. (1!)()7); 
T. B. Strong, Christian Ethics, Loets iii . iv. (isilb); A. M. 
Fairbairn, 'I'he I'hilosophii of the Christian Religion (11)02); 
G. G. Findlay, ‘Studies in the First Kinstle of Jubii,'|in Krji., 
0th serie>, vols via, ix ; S. E. Mezes, Ethics; Dcsciijitire 
and Explanatoi'y (J!)01), ch. xii. For a succinct account of 
iinguistic usage, see the art ‘ (’’bariti ’ in Hastimrs' />/?. 

William L. Damusgn 
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Primitive (A. TI. Kkane), J). 37G. 

Biblical (W. A. Spoon Kit), p. 380. 

Buddhist (T. \V. lliivs David'^), jk 381. 

Christian (Ck T. 1)jmont), p. .‘IHl*. 

Greek (W. J. WooonousE), ]». 386. 

CHARITY, ALMSGIVING (Primitive).-P*y 
■Chanty’ is here to be understood that kindiv 
and nnselfish feiding of benevol<'ric(' towards ollici.s 
which is covered hy the tcim ‘Altruism’ (</.'C.), 
introduced by Comte, and jKipularized hy Ib'rhert 
Spencer. It thus answers to the S(‘iitiment of 
eliarity and love of our ncighhour which is illus¬ 
trated hy the parable of t he Good Samaritan, and 
exjioundtid almost for the first time in Uu‘ Pauline 
and other N'l’ writings. Ow’ing, no doulit, t-o the 
imjiressive character of the.si* doiuiments, and to 
their intimate associa,tioTi witb the higher forms 
of religion, it is generally supjiosed that the altru¬ 
istic sense is not an >Lt(,iihute tif early man, but a 
later developiiieril fosleicd hy the growth of the 
more advanced njligious systcims. That it con¬ 
stitutes a conspicuous feature of these systems 
is admitted, and w'lll he fully dealt with in 
connexion w'ith the trealiiicnt of all the great 
religions. The ])resent article will therefore be 
confined to t.bc lower races, and its main object 
will be to sliow' that t he feeling in question is not 
limited to eulture.d jieo])les. Imt is an attribute of 
bumanity itself, one which goes haitk to the rudest 
societies, which share it in common with many 
animals—many groups of birds and mammals, anti 
even of insects (bees, aids). 

After devoting years of study to this universal 
instinct of solidarity and sociahilily. Prince Kio- 
potkin asks whethei it may not be taken ‘as an , 
argument in favour of a prehuman origin of moral I 
uistincls, and as a law of Na,l,ure,’ thus mitigating 
the harshness of the homo horn'mi lupus of llohhe.s, 
and the ‘ te(‘-th and claws of red ’ of some recent 
Darwinists a outrnnee {Mutual Aid, Introduction). 
It is luTc show'll that Huxley’s ‘ Struggle for Exist¬ 
ence and its hearing upon Man ’ may be largely 
snpers(*(h‘d by ‘ Mutual Aid as a Law of Nature 
and a h'aclor of Evolution,’ where ‘mutual aid’ may 
be taken as jirai'tically equivalent to ‘altruism’and 
‘charity’ as nbovi* delimid. It should be noted 
that, in the subjoined instances of unselfish syni- 


Hebrew. —See Pip.tjgal. 

Hindu (A. S. Geden), p. 3S7, 

i ewish (M. .Joseph), p. 3 si). 

Suhainniadan.—See L wv (Muhammadan). 
Roman (J. S. Keid), p. .31)1. 

jiadiyand jiity drawn from savage or uncultured 
]teopieH, religious sanction is in most cases to be 
understood, even w here it is not specially mentioned 
as a dominant motive. All such practice’s aeipiire 
by li(;redity the force of tiibal law, which in the 
eaily stages of society always enjoys a kind of 
religious sanction. ‘I’lie adat (custom) is our re¬ 
ligion’—a remark often made by (Oriental ]>e()])les 
—sums u]» this as])eet of the subject. A case in 
point is the custom of depositing the personal 
eU'ccts of the dead w'ith them—a custom which 
w'as ke])t lip after the original ni()t,iv(3 had been 
forgotten, because it later l)ee.amo a religious ohser- 
vaiice, ‘ It. ie<'eiv(;H a mystical interpretation, and 
is impo.seil hy ndigioii ’ (Kropotkin, Mutual Aid, 
p. 98). So also with tabu, the totem, hospitality, 
and many other tribal observances. 

I In his Pcsrcrit of Man^ (u. 03 f.), Darw'in points 
I out that th(‘ jihysieal weaKm’SS of nitin is more 
! than connterhalaiieed partly by his intellectual 
faculties and partly hy his social qualities, which 
lead him to (ft re and receive aid from his follou)- 
men. This pri)ic]])le of ‘give and take,’ from 
w'hich sjiiang ]mic altruism in remote times, pre- 
I vails throughout the New World, and is conspicu 
[ oils e.specially amongst tin; northern Amerinds. 

I Thus Dolk'iihaugh, quoting Powell, writes Uiaf ‘no friendly 
I stranger ever left an Amerind village himgrv, if that i illagf- had 
a supply of food 'I'lie hungry Indian had liiit to ask to receive, 
and this no matter how sniall the supply or how dark the future 
pro.Hpeet. It was nntoni v his jirivilege to ask, it was his right to 
demand. The Amerind distrihutifui of food was based on long 
custom, on tribal lavs; food was regarded, like an and water, 
as a neeesHit\ that sliould in distiess ho without mnnev and 
I vitlioiit price llos])U,ality was a law, and was everywhere 
j observed faithfullv till intoreoiirse with the methods of our 
race demolishf d it Among isolated tribes it is still observed, 
among the Mokis (Pueblo Indians) a hungry man of ani/ culinir 
i.s ehc'erfully ted ... At fiist, too, the Amerind extended the 
law of hosjiitalitv to the new-eomers, and the Europeans would 
have starved to death in some instaiiees had it not been for the 
tiinel.v aid of tlie race in possession of the soil, and whose reward 
was subsequent destruction ’{The North Americansvf Yesterday, 
pp. .'tfitf., 447) 

Ilow' liirgely tliin tribal law was based on 
religious grounds is seen in the Mandans, a now 
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nearly extinct Sioiian tri}>cof the Middle Missouri 
Valley, whose custom it was to share the captured 
game with any one who might come to the home of 
a successful hunter and ask for it. 

‘The MaiulatiH were a very lilienil and hospitable i*cople; 
food was prncticvilK eonimon jiroperty in tlie \iiliifrf. No iiiiin 
ooiild IxM'oine a *-hief withoiil, much ifivmj: of j>rt ■^ents, and 
pivuij^- was consideied a gicat honour, tiir pfls which a imin 
had made hcnifr iianitcd on Ins robe alorifr wiLii his deeds in war. 
Tilt* li()S])itiihty of the Marxians is iiKMitmncd bv e\i'ivMMloi 
Veraiidrve h]>eaks particularly of his kind reception, tlii-r | 
eiiHtoni hcin^’ to feed liberally all who came amonijr thim. i 
Belliri}; only w'hat w'rs to be taken nwiiv. Even their worst 
enemv, when om-e in their village, had nothint^ to fear, and was i 
treated wit* all kimlness’ (Will and Spinden, The Mandunh, 
IDoh p. i‘27). 

liilvi' the iMuskhnpc.'ins of (o'oigia, the Maiidaiis 
dcclau'd (li!il t,liis and muny otiici cui^toius avimo 
tauglit tliciu tliu^, and cousmiucMl ly they always 
<Jid Ihcm a lorlnin w'jiy ). In other woids, (he 
t(;jicl)or,s weie Divine Itiwoivci.s, liUe ()ui;lzalcojitl j 
and Wolan, tind tho usages came to he regarded as ! 
of Djvme ougiti. ! 

It wns mueli tlie sam<* witli the Ks/.tinos niid | 
of (lie extreme noith, and evi u aiiioiigsf 
tlu* degiailed ol (lie extriuue south. 

Eskimo society is essi'ulially eoiuiiiunistic, the 
sense of individuality md having \et heeii de- 
velojied. Ikaeh peison looks upon himself, not as 
an indopiMident unit, hut as a meuihei of one 
‘ body jiolitic,’ so that the altiuistic sense is 
diflu.sed throughout liiei eouimiinity, JJenee the 
idea of person.'il piojim’ty sca’cely exists, exe<*j»tfoi 
ariii'^ and the lik(‘, and wi'altli is nceumulated not 
fot the henelil ol the individual, but in tiie interest 
ot tlic ti ibnl gioup. 

‘ When u man tuiM ^Town rich ho con\okca the folk of Ins clan 
to a H;rciil fcstual, and dislrihiitcs iimona them all Ins fortune. 
On Uic Yukon iiver, Oidl saw lui Aleut f.umh distrihiit,iri{j in 
this wii\ III iruiis, 10 full fur dresses, *'00 stnnas ot heads, 
numerous hlaukctH, 10 wolf luis, Lino heaxers, and .'>00 zihchm-s 
[bulilcsl. Alter tlial thci took oil their festnal dieases, ffuve 
them u\Mi\, and, piitMii'r on oiil raijaed furs, .t<ldrc.ssed a few 
worda to their kiicfolk, Haxintt that, thouifh the\ are now 
poorer Ilian iui\ one ot them, the\ have won thou fiiendsliip 
hike distnhiiliwn- ot weallb njipeur to h< a rcunt'ir hahit ot the 
Kskimo, and to take phn e at a ccitmii season attei an exhibition 
of al' that has been obtained during tho year' (Kropotkin, 
op r/f., ft 07) 

Anti Jtiiik is quoted us staling tlmt the 
prinei])ul use of the aeeuniuhition of jieisomil 
wealth is for 'jtcriodir(dly dislrihuting it, and as 
mentioning the (lest,met,loi. of piojierty lor the 
s;ime jiiupose of mainttiiniug tiioal etjuality. I'he 
present JJritbsh Trade; Unions, also eoiuiministie, 
aim al, the same results by preventing the best 
li.'inds from earning more xv'uges than the le.ss 
skilful or more iiiiloleiit,. But there is a great 
dilleienee liom the altruistic standjioint, since 
xvliat one docs from a genuine feeling of ielloxvshiji 
the other doiss fiom juirely .sellish motives. The 
Eskimo is obstructive at, the loxv(;st rung of the 
social laddei, and (lie Unionist is destructive at 
tlic highest,. 

Of 1,be Aleutian Islanders in their primitive state 
w(* hax'e an excelhuit account from Veniaminotr 
{Notrss on the Islftnds of the Unalaskan District 
[in HiissianJ, 1840), who ti;lls us that in tiine.s 
of jiroloriged scarcity their first care is for their 
chihlKUi, to whom they give all they have, though 
they may hax'O to fnst tliemselve.s. Indeed, the 
devo(,ion of parents to their od'siiring, though 
rartdy ex])ressed in words or fondlings, is compar¬ 
able xvitb that of the Nexv Hebrides motluws and 
auTil.s xvlio, on tlu' loss of a spc'cially beloved child, 
xvill kill themselves in tlie belief that they will 
thus be able to t;ontiriue nursing it in the next 
world (W. Wyatt (lill). Veniaminofl' inentions a 
personal incident xvhich illust,rates the forbearance 
and generosity of tin; Aleut natives. Some dried 
fish presented to him by one of them, but forgotten 
at Ills sudden departure for another district, was 
kept by the donor for over two xvinter months of 


great scarcity, and on the first ojiportnniiy restored 
to liini untouched. 

Similar accounts of the extreme altruistic senti 
ment cliaracteristic of many Siberian abongino 
are given by Middendortl', Schenek, Mnsch, Sieio 
shevski, and oilier trust worMiy o}),‘'‘erv(‘r.s. 

Samoycdcs, Osliuks, Yakuts, TungUKCH, and most othci 
II.\|icih(>rcaiis arc animal,i il by the mutual-aid spirit, wind 
fvcrvwln 11 * mfluciiccs the Bocial organization, and often fornih 
partot their religious s\stems. Such custonie as doing lo death 
the aged and the inlirni, which are regarded with horror ]i\ 
more lulvanced peoples, are based on distorted altrinstie 
motives, while the xoliintary vietiuis thenisclies suhinit, to the 
sn'Tilit e III the Hiipposi-d interests of the conununity. ‘ When a 
saxmge feels that hi is a burden to hiH tnite ; wlicn evcr> niorn- 

I ing hiM share of food is taken from the moutlis of his childreri ; 

I w'iieii e\erv da\ he has to he earned across the st.onx heaeh or 
the \irgin forests on the shoulders of \ouiiger peo])Ie, he liegiiiH 
t,o rejieal what tin old Kiissian pi asants still sai, “ I live other 
people’s life; it is lime to retire” And he retires. So the 
sav,igi-s <fo. 'I'lie old mail himself asks to die ; he himself 
insists iiymn tlii‘>l.el dnt,\ towanK the eomimiintx, and ohtiiins 
Ihe eoTisent of tin tnhi , he digs liis own gr.ixe, he invite.s hi9 
I msfolk tiithel.ist p'litiiig me.il The sav age so nmeh eonsidets 
de.ith as part of his di/fo's towards his eomnmnitx that he not 
only refuses to he reseneil, hut when a womim who had to he 
immolated on het hnsharnl’s grave was reseued by the mis- 
sionanes, she eHeajiefl in the night, erossed a broad sea-arm 
Kwimining, and rejoined her tube to dn on the giiive. It hoM 
fjf'corne u'tth them a matter of religion ’ (Kiopotkin, p. 103) 

]>ni, b(;.sides this neynttve kind of tribal alnis- 
gi\ ing, posit I re and ab,s(>lu(,ely disinl.cicsted succour 
ot the needy and helpless prevails throughout the 
x\liole of Siberia. I'lius Du; Samoyed(;.s arc full of 
I»ity for the ]>oor, xvitb whom I hey are evoi ready 
(o share (bcir l.'i,s( crust. 1’ i iend.< or rel.’itives 
reduced to deslttulion are alwtiy.s hosjdtalily 
tieated and jiroxiiied with food nml lodging, ami 
oiplmiis aie Ireqmtiitly adojilcil xxho might otlier- 
xvi.-se be doomed to perish ol want. 

SI ill iiioie signifietint in (Ins lespect is the action 
of the Turki.sh Yfihuts, wlio occupy a xvido dormiin 
in tJie L(;na btisin. Tlitniks to (lien bciu'volenl, 
natuK*, the very jiooiest live through the haul 
XMnter months, e,specially iii tlii' northern di.striets, 
where the pnmitix’e customs still survive, and 
xvliere tlie sliuggle for extsteme is most severely 
felt. In Die mote fnhanced southern jiart.s, 

‘till* custom IS alrcadv cmiutig in to sell food t,o travellers, 
and iweti lo ncighhoiuM, hut in many parts of the north they 
consider d .i shame to trade w'lth food. Kven the poorest think 
iLun oflenee il d, is proposed to them t,o take monoj for lodgings 
or food Travellers in winter take ha\ from the slaeks on the 
meadows, with wim h to food their aninmls, and it is regarded as 
right . . Care for the yioor and untortunate has always heon 

regarded as an obligation of the unit [elan or famil> gnuipl. 
Impoverished tainilies .are eared for in their houses, while tlie 
tielpl -..s and j)uui>erH go about amongst the fumseholdeis and 
take till n plaeesut the t.ihle wit h the meinhers. Aeeording 

lo Ihe notioiiH of the people, it is siiitul 1,o despise the unfortun¬ 
ate, who are, however, distiiigm.shed from iiiotessional beggars 
living on alms. . . . Mveii now thev are inelined to regarrl the 
dwelling as a common goo<l Anv one who enters mav stav as 
long as he w'dl A tiuveller has a right, aeeoiding to their 
notions, to entei any house at any hour of the dav or mg lit, and 
est.dilisli lumseli so as to driidi tea or cook foo<l, or yvass the 
night Tlu master of the house does not dare to drive ovit, 
without some important and adecpiate reason, even one who 
isotTensive to him’ (M. Steroshevski, ‘The Yakuts,’ JAI xxxi. 
IHt f ). 

A far more extensive terril-ory betxvtHUi the Lena 
and tlie Bacific Ocean ih roam(*d by tlie nomad 
Mongoloid Tonynsrs, w’hose MamOiu cou.siiis Imve 
gix’en her jiresent dvmisty to (’himi. All obscrver.s 
are unanimous in tlieir praise ol the inoial ipialitica 
of the 'runguses profier, Avho au; (b*sciilied as a 
‘heroic people’ wliose altruistic sense i.s so highly 
developed tlutt th(‘y would almost .seem to care 
more for others than for tliein.selvi;s. In the pagan 
slate, long before tiieir nominal convt'rsion to 
llussian ortlunloxy, tribal u.sage made hospitality 
the lost of duties, permit t,mg all strangers, without 
exception, to siiare alike m the food of each. The 
sense of fiersonal piopeily is noxv wtdl developed; 
but formerly tliere were lusither rich nor poor, and 
everj’^thing, even the hunting and lishing grounds, 
was held in common, as it is still amongst tie’ 
Eskimos and many other primitive peoples. Bui 
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the ause/Zish spirit eri"-(‘ii‘lr!(ti] by the votmnuu- ■ heZween fJje JVi^’-er and Lake Chad, we read iliat 
istK- s<K*r;tl Mjh 1.S «nether , the AveaJth.v classes are reputeej to be extremeJy 

si^anil pioot tii,n tlir IcrljtiL "t iciJowi> not an (intntalile anti licii(*\olent. and that in Kano and 
altei/growth, but p(*/ha/>’ at I lit* v'ery basis ui • othei lar^^e cit ies the^ daily distriiMite a certain 
aJJ huiiian sofi.-ties measure of rice and rniJk to the jtoor. Most of the 

On boll) Hides of Lake Laikal dwell a Mon^fo- j Haiisas, however, have loiif,^ been Muhanirnadans, 
lonl pcopit> collectMelv known to the Itussians as j o that this custom should perhaps be credited to 
Iluria/.y (// /' ). A iori'- slniidintr unwnl.ten law of , the teacliiiitfs of the t^ir'un, with wliich we an* 


these Sil)ci lan '\loii;^ols, m bo liave no pinatc pro¬ 
pel ty in kind, icoiiirt's that- lien a family has hist 
itscattk. thcnclici members of the ii/m, (villajre 
conmuiijiiv) shall ;^ive it some cows and horses 
that It m.iy laise flesh, stock, and thus be saved 
fioni aki* ! I want. On the other hand, a leally 
(jest nun man without, a taniily takes his meals 
111 the hn:'- ot his nci^dihours 

‘lie fiileis a liut, lalvt‘4—1>\ ni,ri)L, not for charily Ina 
t)\ l.lx' lire, and H'l.ires Hit* meal winch alw-avs !«( s<-nipiilonsly 
dniilc.i into eiiu.'il ])uiis, h»> sleepb wlicre he has Uik.-ti his 
evening meal The tlussiaii cotniucrora of .Sihcita weie ho 
hiiiick h\ the conimiiniHlii piuetiec*)! oi the Hurvuta that they 
gave tluru the naint of /.‘mfs/ly/e, the “ hrolhcrtvand le- 
jiorLed that with tliein everv thing is m -‘oomifm , whatever they 
have IS Hhared in common ’I'he lei ling of union within the 
confederal,ion is kc))t ulive liv the > ommon inti-icHtH of the 
trihcH, their folkmoleH, and the fostuilies whieli are uHiially 
kojit in eoiinexion witli the folkinoles The Hiiine feeling ih 
maintained in another institnl.ion, tlie aha or eonimon iiuiit, 
wineh iH a reminiseenec of a very remote pant, and tlie produee 
of wliieii is ilivided among ail tiie familieh In siieh ahas the 
entire Ihiryat nafion revives its ejiie traditions of a time when 
It was uniti d in a pow'crlul Jeaguc’ (Krojiotlnii, p 140). 

The Iccliii^^ of symuathv t.owards straii^^crs is 
univcrsjil umoiijrst tlie liunat.s and all thc.ir 
Mou)jfol kindled. Bastian tidls us tliat the Mouijol 
wlio refuses sheltei to stianjjiers is liable to tlie 
full blood-coiupeiisalioTi, sliould they sullei there¬ 
from {Dcr Aliivftrh t,tt ih'r frcw hK‘Jtfi\ iii. 2 ^. 1 ). Thus 
is filtriiisui le<^alized, so tosa;y, throughout the vast 
Mongol doiiiaiu. 

< 'omin;/ to Africa, we are ut once rcmiiided of 
the classical episode in tin' Jitc of Muii<;o I'liik, 
who was rc.scuc.l tiom dire disti(‘ss by (lie mol hci ly 
devotion of a lowly Js’cl'tokI wotnari On smunji 
his sad jilij^bt, site t.ook luin to liei home, icxived 
him with 11 i«dieshin(,( me.'il, ami then as he slept 
the w omcM-lolk resumed their spuming, sinom^ the 
while lai into the nitdit how 

‘Till winds roared, and Uic rama fell 
Till pool Aliit< man s.it umler onr tiee, 

Ih h IS no moihci to hung him milk, 

>o w ',(• to grind hi» corn ’, 
with 1 he I til am, 

‘ Let us ]mv the white man, 

No mot li( r has he ’ 

Surely no more toindiirio^ j)icturc of unselfish 
conijiassio/i is K'cordrd in bi.sl,ory; and tliat it was 
not an cxei'ptmnal case i.s shown hy that other 
iiieident oi n ^lassuif; female slave w^iu, struck by 
the traveller s fiiun-^heil look, at once suiijilleil him 
with food, ami was com* without wail in«; lov a wonl 
of thanks, 'J’his is ftlms^ivine: in t he true.st sense 
of the word. Nor is it confined to the Upper Mi^^ei 
districts traversed by Muiieo Park. The iieif^h- 
houriiitf irobif.<f ol the bowiT Sem*},tal river are 
eijually distinouished loi t.lenr houndless hospitality 
tow arils friends and straiiojerh, and all travellers 
mei't with a hearty w'clcoiiie. ‘'Fhe unfortunate, 
the helpless, and the iiitirm are objects of com¬ 
miseration ; they are received in every household 
with tlie p:reatest alaciily, and are instantly pro¬ 
vided with food, and ewn wdth clothinp if their 
condition rccpiireH it’ (I'’eathtH’man, NbjrLtians^ 
.Sd!)). Tins trait ajipeiirs to be ujique.stioried, 
alfhoneh in some other respects a .somewliat 
diirk jueturcof the moral clniracter of these Sene- 
),nunhi;ii)s has been drawn by Le Maire, Barbot 
(in ('Inn chill, C()lhvtiu7i nf Vnj/afjds and Travels, 
London, 1732, vol. v.), and ot licr early w^riters. The 
FnlnJis of tlie same region are jrenerous and hos- 
pitahle to then own ])(*o))li;, ami always ready to 
reliex e the wants of the iniirrn and aj;ed. Of the 
Uausas also, i.lu; dominant nation of Central Sudan 


not here concerned But the foimeriy poweiful 
Jl ih undn nation south of the (kmoo aie still pai^ans; 
vet at the command of their ruler, t.heMuataJamwo, 
tiiey treated all straiif^ers and wdnte travellers 
witli the utmost kindness and hospitality, freely 
snjiplyinft tliein with an abiimlaiiee of provisions 
without expecting anythiriir in return. Similarly 
the Wagogo id the sea hoard east of Lake 'ran^an- 
jyika not only mutually entertain each other at 
friendly f^atherinp’^s, hut al.so give passing strangers 
a pimerous welcome 

‘ The visitor is grcplcit W'lth the usual salutation of painbo ; a 
Htool IB offered to the guest, w'hile the master of the house is 
hciiUmI oil the gioiind A meal is instantlv prepared, and the 
HU lugci IS regaled w’lth the hest the larder aHordH , and, on 
))ai 1 mg, a goat or a eow is sometimes offered to him as a js'esent. 
If the host is suthciently wcalLhv ’ (P’eatheriuan, op ctt. p. Wd). 

'riiis ]>ieturc ajiplies equally to many of the 
Zuhi-Xosa tribes, and still moie to the Roltentois, 
W'ho disj)lay towaids children that ext.icme devotion 
which we nave already seen ('xemplilied amongst 
the iSilieriaiis and Miil.anesiaiis, Earl> observers 
tell us that, the Hottentots icadily divide their 
food with the hungry, and that a mother will give 
her fanii.shed ofisjirmg the last monsel witliout 
tasting it her.s<df. 'rin*y were noted foi tlieir un- 
sidhsh liberalily and attachment to friends and 
kindled, with whom they would sliaie tbeir last 
st))ck of provisions, though starvation stared tbeiii 
in 1 be face 

‘While t.hci treated tlicir en- mics w itli the greatest harhantv, 
Ihcw iiuiiiitcst'd the utmost gemios,u iowaid“ Ih- ir rclutioiis 
and l.lic mcmhcis of then own tiiln', mi,I in v n .ling Hi'Miigeis 
wert welcome to the husjiiUdities ot the kra.»'’ (I'eatlicniian, 
p ;.(d) 

'File Hottentots of (Jresit Mamaqualaiid display 
extreme kindness towards strangers ; and so luituial 
with them is the exerci^'C of hospitalily that tliey 
look with conteiujit on the sellisli memhers of the 
community who eat, drink, or smoke alone. Al- 
tlmugh the aged and iiilirm are geueially cared tor, 
yet circumstances may arise wiien tlicy have to be 
abandoned to tbeir fate. 'Fliey are not, however, 
jmt to death or buried alive, as amongst the 
Siberian aborigme.s (.see above), but, wJicn l.ht; tribe 
has to nunov^e to some distant camping ground, 
those wlio, throiigli pby.sical beIpJcssne.ss, cannot 
follow are ]>laced in an enclosure of bushes, and, 
if ]>oss\\)\e, sup\»\ie.d witli a miautWy oi food and 
watei, alter whioli tiiey are leit to pensh in t\io 
wildei ness. 

AVe cannot speak of l.he Vaaljnms ; hut the Hush- 
•nuni, next lowest in the social scale, have by recent 
observers been vindicated from the iiidiscinuinate 
chaiges ol bin(.al savagery brought against tli(‘ni 
by their former Eiirojican exterminators. 'I'hcy 
are shown to liave been originally as gentle and 
humane as ot-hcr inoll'ensive aborigines, and hy 
no me.'Liis destitute of the altruistic siuitinient. 
J'eathennan Inul already pointed out that they 
were orimually a mild, vv'ell-di.sjiOHcd, happy, and 
contented pt'ojile, and in private life kind, geiujr- 
ous, and hospitable. But their character was 
gicatly morlilied hy the violence and opiiression of 
the wiiites, wiio took possession of their territory 
and drov^e them into the interior, where tlm> 
were compelled to find subsistenee, as be.st they 
«‘ould, on the boidiirland of barren and inhospitable 
ilesiM ts 

-Ml this iR now lully confirmod bv d. W. Stem, wliosc Native 
Ituces of Smith Africa (lil05) dealH more parLicularl}-^ with the 
BuBhinan abongJicB. Uih general concluHiun, tiOHed upon * 
clone aHHOciation of many years with the tturvivors. is that 
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tlifty were at llret both more intelligent and of far more gentle 
and friendly disposition than hae hitherto been Bupposed. j 
liater, however, to save theiiiselvea from extim-tion, they de- ! 
veloped a cruel and revennetn) siurit, while still preserving ' 
nmeli of their nuturally kind and Hvin])aUietie nature, as is 
fianklv admitted h\ those white seulers, travellers, ami others 
who treat them well and to whom tho\ in return render faithful ^ 
sen ice as guides oi attendants, and in oilier eaj>aeities Tlieir ' 
fondness tor children is as sincere and uiiseltish as that of so 
many other primitive peoples Thus a sliong altruistic feeling 
( an no longer he denied to t.hese ‘ huinaii wastrels.' 

Although tilt* Kaln/trs of NoUh Alproria and 
Moioofu aic now Muhaitiinadaii^, a leleifnee may 
li(T(* ho made to tlieir jieculiar soeial orj^oiiuzation, 
which dates from pre-Alnslim times, aiul has been 
« Ifthoraled in the he.st interests of all the memhers 
oi the eomriiuuity. 

Every!hin<^ is n'j^ulated and eontrolled, nol hy 
tile theocratie tihaUchy as amongst the sniroumlin^ 
Aral) trihes, but hy the /(mia, or ]mhlic aK.sembly, 
uhieh Is Iramed somewhat aftei the manner of 
the eaily KiiLdish Only it is more 

(iemoeiatu*, all adult males hein^ tidmittcd to its 
nieetin*fs, and having a voice in ils decisions. This 
IS liccjiuse the tJtim'a is imt a national hut a tribal 
or village patherino^, from which no memlier of the 
tribe could very well he excluded. Mutual helji 
on a coninmnistic basis, and with special rej^ard 
for the jKior jiiul destitute, is the ruling jirinciple ; 
so that, for insi tuice, certain j^anieu plots ami Ihdds, 
sometimes cultivated in common, are set apart fur 
I he lackland imimhers of the community. And, as 
many of these cannot afloid to buy food, supplies 
are lef^iihuiy bou;;ht \sitlj the ineoiue derived from 
lines, publie ^frants, the tax levied for the u.se of 
the communal olive-oil tttnks, and othei sources, 
find distributed in etjual ptirts amongst them. 
Even when a shee[i or Imlloi k is killed by a family 
for its own use, the tact is often jiroclaimed hy the 
villagi' crier, so that tlie sick ami needy may eome 
■iml li('l)i themselves. All strangers have a right 
to housing in winler, ami their horses may giaze on 
the ‘ eommon ’ for at least one d.iy ami night, lint 
in times of gmneial distress all may leckon on 
almost unlimiteil siiecour. During the lamme of 
IH()7-0M the Algerian Kahyles shelfere<l and f<*d all 
comers, natives and Eurojieans alike. While the 
people \\ere perishing of liungiw in other distriets, 
not a single tleath lioni sltirvation oitcurreil in the 
Kabyle territory. The Jam’as, stinting tbein- 
-.elves, had organized a regul.i” system of relief 
without applying for lielji to i,he VVench Govern¬ 
ment, eonsiderlng their action merely as ‘a natural 
iliity.' In the jCuiop(*nn settlements, but nol in 
Ivabylia, slj ingeiil police measures had to be taken 
to jireveiit the disoiders caused by the influx of 
lamishetl strangers; the Jam'as needed neither 
aitl noi prolectAon from \\it\iout (llanoteau and 
betourneux, ],n Kahylif et U's covtutnKs ]cahyh,s ,' 
ii. r>S). Yet no decadents or thriftless proletariat 
classes have been generated by this apparently 
reckless almsgiving. The mutual-aid i>rineiple, 
continued loi long generjitions, has, on the con¬ 
trary, fostered a higli sense of honour and fair 
)hiy, a sentiment spe.cially charaeteristic of tlie 
ieibei jieople. 

]iy Ih'ougli Smyth the moral cliaiacter of the 
Axialrnlmv in geneial is thus summed up : 

' Up ih fTiifl to liih foi-H, imd IcihI to his friends; he will look 
'i])oi) iiifjiiiticidc w itbont reinigniince, but he is affectionate in 
the tre.iMiipnl of the cliildicii tliiU arc iierinit.t^d to live ; he will 
half niiinicr II girl ni oiilor lo posscHS hci as a wife, Imt he wall 
protect aiifl love licr whcii she resigns hcrHcll to Ins will. Up is 
a nitirderor when Ins trihe requires a murder U> be done ; but 
Ml a tigiit he 18 gciieri'UH, and taken no unfair advantage, lie ie 
affect,lonate towurtls his relal.ives, and reayiectfiil and dutiful in 
hiB behaviour to the aged. lie is hospitable’ ('/Vie .^iioriryines 

I’irfiina, vol. i. p. x\iii ) 

Thus here also wo have affection, kindness, 
hospitality, and the usual love of children, which 
are the essential elements of the altruistic sense. 
Several instances are given of wives refusing to 


survive their husbands and conveisely, ami even of 
men sickening to death on the loss ot a Incnd. Of 
two Tortland Bay native.s imprisoned in MeAlummc, 
one fell ill ami died, and the other, till tlien ii, 
good health, felt the stroke so keenly that he toe 
was found dead in his cell next day A young 
woman of the Mount Macedon district was so 
grieved Ht the loss ot her husband that, she burnt 
and mutilated herself, sat night and day moaning 
mo.st plaintively, lelused all food, declanm slie 
vvouhl follow him to the grave, ami so jiined awjiy, 
and in a lew days was laid by Itis side {tO. i. IJ8). 

A’ converso, an ohl imin of the Middle Swsui dis¬ 
trict died literally of ;i hiokeri ln;arl on t he death 
of his wile, to whom ht* was devotedly al(ached. 
The case is recorded of a white man who was 
known to be hostile to a fierce tribe on the north 
coa.st; hence, when eafitiiied by I hem, he expected 
instant detdh. ‘ 'riu*y, liow»‘\er, led linn to their 
eani}i, led him until the follow mg morning, w'hen 
they took him in safety to his ctuiipanions’ (li. 229). 
They commiserated him because he xvas heljdess 
and hungiy, and thus shownid their fellowship with 
our common humanity. 

Space forbids moie than the barest releience to 
similar acts of kindness and generosity, as to 
Ihickley, who lived foi ovt‘r thirty yeais with the 
Victoria natives ; to tlie slnpwrecked Muriell, w ho 
lived with the Queensland people foi seventeen 
ears, and was tieated by them with extrnonlinary 
iiulncss; to Thomas Ihunjihlet tind to King, w'ho 
had the same experience wIkui cntiiely at the 
mercy of the Cooper’s Cheek tnlic. A tragic in- 
staiice is mentioned of a native wlio lost his life 
through his attemnt to lescne a chiltl from the 
enemy. liut the love ot otKpnng is so general 
that It neetls no illustrsition, Jiiui the conclusion 
may be conlnlent ly nect'pUsd tliat 

‘tin AuHtralmu uat.ivc’iH kind lo lit,t.l<‘ childn'u, alTpctionuie uiid 
failhtui to a oIiubpii coniptiiiion ; mIiowm i xceedi'ig giPut rcHpeef 
1.0 Mgi*d persoJiH, and wilhnrh inniisicih to tlu-ir w'luits; he Iimh 
gn-at, lovp very often foi a tavounp* wiip, hi* is hoHpitablo, and 
he can be geiicrouH under \ er\ try iiig circuniNtances' (i ‘.ih) 

Ot tbe I’ainanis, with wliuni may here be in- 
clud«*d both the and roli/nr.tiL(vnSy it 

must suflice to state, on tin; high authority of tin* 
Kussian traveller Mikhiklio-Maelay, that w'beii 
w'(;ll treate«l they aie very kind. '1'heii love ot 
music and the d.nice bespealis a sociable disposition 
w'hich is itsell sikm to tiie all riiistic sense. 

In Euiojie flush light is being constantly shed 
on tlie social lelation.s that, must liave prevailed 
dining the Slone Ages. IJeie tin* chief eentie of 
human aetivilies ajijiears to have been Erarice, and 
it is natural to hiid that the French arelueologists 
are uoiitinumg the study of Faheolithic and Neo- 
tiUiic limes so briWianVly begun by I’.ouuVier de 
i’eilAies suid bis imme,diaV.e sucuussoxs. 'V'\ie e,oV\ec- 
tions ot the indulatigalde. M. Ed, Vielte, late Eiesi- 
dent of the French Prehistoric Society, have raised 
Paheo-ethnology to the dignity ot a science, and 
shown that tlie horse, if not other etjuida;, hiwl un¬ 
doubtedly lieen tamed hy the ait-loviug cave-men 
of the I tordogne in the T’leisioi ene ejiocli But here 
we are moie interested to leaiii that, these cave¬ 
men w’cre alioiuly constituted m organized commun¬ 
ities on the mutual-aid principle. 'I’iiey foimcd 
social gronjis in the I.ounles, Mas d’Azil, and other 
spacious eaves. y\ hose eonteiits reveal steady jiro- 
gress in cull me from ])enod t o ]>eriod—animals 
harnessed and shmghtered lor food, the hearth 
(showing a knowledge of fire), conventional carv¬ 
ings, ‘ It* symhoh* saeie, en reality le premier rudi¬ 
ment d’eeiiture,’ and so on (A Avf/iropologie, tiau.- 
April, I9ti(i). Glejirly these Doidogne troglodytes 
were soeuilde, and w’e Inivi* now learnt that 
sueiahility is inseparable from solidarity and the 
altruistic sentiment— an attrihut.e of liumauitv 
itself 
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CHARITY, ALMSGIVING (liililir.al).—I. In 
OT. —W'liilo we h;iv«! in the Book of (Jonosis not. 
infrcfjuont icIeioiuMi to liosjntaht-y, we liave no 
iiiontion ol altiis oil her asked for ot reecived. The 
lii.sl. mention ol any foiin of lolief i.n to he foumi 
in that ji.'irf. of Lxodiis whie.h ix known as ‘ tlie Ikiok 
of tlie (4»v<*nant,’ wliie-li is eertandy very aneient, 
written, as Hriver rematks, for a in-o|i|e in a Minjile 
and primitive st.-iire of aprienltiiial lio*. In this it 
IS enjoined that tlie iirodnee of the Sahhatical year, 
duiin^!; Mhieh the land is to he fallow, is to he 
reserved, ‘ that the [loor of thy peojile may eat ’ (Ex 
Tlie next notice oecurs in Lv ‘2H"“ a jiart 
rej^arded by most enties as also aneumt, lielonj;* 
in;j to wha(. has hemi doHcrihed as ‘'I’he l^aw^ of 
IJoIine.ss’—and providiss that, wlnm the Israelites 
reaj) the harvest of their land, they shall not reaj) 
the corners of their lields, licit hei siiall theyKhIhci 
the ^Icanin^ of their harvest, hut shall leave them 
lor the poor and the stranpet (see also lid*'). In a 
later chapter t here an; vaiions jirovisioiis imwle 4is 
to the help which a poonw niemhe.r ot a family is 
to re(!(*iv(* from its better-to-do members Ins 
po.s.se.ssions whieli he has sold are to he r<*< teemed , 
it he has become incapalile of work, he is to Ik* 
supported; if he has sold himself into .slaver\, 
h(‘ may and should he redeeimsl 
Deuteronomy represents a still later dev'clopmeiit 
Ml the history ol Ilelirew l(‘pisln,tu)ii. By many it 
IS rei^oirded as datiiifj: in its present form from the 
iei;.Mi of .losiali and the le lindinoof ttieLaw. Any 
way, the le;;isla,tion relating (o the relief of the 
jioor and destitul.e is niiich more precih<‘ and full 
than any wi* have yet met aviI.Ii. In eh. IT) it is 
cnacled (hut in tlie setent.li or Sahhatieal year, 
every eredil.or shall release, /..r. remit, eveiythinf^ 
that lit' lias lent to his nciphhour; he is not to 
exact repa.yment either of Ins hrotlnw or of his 
noiohhour ‘ because the Lord’s rtdease has been j»ro- 
clairned.’ There w'ill not, it is pronn.scd, if God’s 
commaTidmeiils ate observed, he many })()or in the 
land; l)u(, inasmuch as tlie jioor will never cease 
ont of the land, the wealthy man is not to gnidoe 
his |)oor brother tJie hojp he ncctls, even though 
the year of release he close at hand, hut it is God’s 
command that he ojx'ii Ins hand unto his brother, 
to tlie needy and the poor that are in the land 
(Dt In the Book of ,Ioti, in the Bsalnis, and 

thronohout many of the Pro}»he(,ical hooks the 
ixisition assigned to the poor, and the obligation of 
t.he riidi and pow'ertul towards them, are mote 
dillieult to make out, for the >vord 'dni, ‘poor,’ is 
employed in a ditlerent sense from that wliieli we 
have iieen hitherto eoiisidering, and at times an¬ 
other word, 'iindir, is used, denoting not so much 
l.ho.sc wild arc needy, as those who arc meek and 
liumhlc and gentle. Tt is the oppre.ssion ot suc.h 
by the great and powerful winch jirophet, psalmist, 
and pieachcr alike deprccat.e (see art. ‘ roor’ in 
Basting,s’ /)/> iv, 20). Hut, while thi.s is so, the 
humble wamld he tor the most jiart actually poor 
also; and the earnestness wdth which considera¬ 
tion and care for them are enforced in these laioks 
does show' an ever-increasing regard for the ‘ poor ’; 


and one cannot doubt the anxiety alike of psalmist 
an<l jirojiliet to redress their wrongs and to make 
their Jot more endurable than it then too often 
was. In the earlier davs of the monarchy, while 
we hear, indecid, of rich and poor, w'ealtliy and 
needy, the complaint of the poor can scarcely 
make itself lieard, and appears seldom in the 
ilistorii'al books dealing with this period ; but 
with the aiivent of the projihets this ce.'ises to be 
(he case, and almost all Hie i’rophidacal books ring 
witli denunciations of the o]>piession of the jioor 
by (he pow’erful, and of the evils which the tyranny 
and w'rong-doingol (he rich imjio.se njion them {c.g. 
Am 2'’- ’ 8 '*, Is 10 ^ ‘A'-Jf), Hut foi (In' cure of 

I Ins state of tJiing.s the prophets looked to the 
estahlishnicntol a right eous rule, t hesw'ayof a just 
and benevolent king, rather than to any system of 
pnvale charily or almsgiving. Tliey reeoijiiiiml 
Kceiil}’^ the evils Iron) whicli the poor sulfen'd, but 
invoked h'gislation or improved social conditions 
rathei than individual generosity to elicet a 
remedy. 

Something of t.lie same kind may be said of the 
relerenees to tlu' jxior in the Book of Job. Their 
tyrannii'al eomluet towards the jioor is one of tlu* 
charges w lneli Job most eonsl./intly brings againsi 
the jirospi'ious ru‘h ; the ojijiression of lliose M'ho 
were hum hie and meek, and so poor in that sense, 
is one of the main ca.ii.ses tlnil, make l.he pros¬ 
perity of the wicked so difficult tirid grievous 
a proldem to him; on the other haiul, lu; regards 
the consideration and assistuAce lu' had himself 
ever extended to (hose who weie in need or Avant 

to the widow', the faOierless, the naked, the 
aflbc(.ed—as one of the chief claims lie ha<l upon 
God for better treatment at llis hand (Job 
In .such a pa.ssage as this we get a distinel reeog- 
nifion of alni.s’giving as a duty, find also of tin- 
esteem in uhicli, wlu'n this hook was w'l itfi'ii, it was 
already beginning to be held. V(*ry similar to tliG 
]»assagc are many in the Book of Pio\eibs. On 
the one. hand, the jioor are reganled {i,s Inihfe to he 
opjiressed ami ill-treated by the jiowerful and pros¬ 
perous, but as jK'rsons also on whom, as eomiian'd 
with the pow’erful, the blessing of (Jod lesls; on 
tlie otfier hand, there is a growing eonseiou.snes.s 
(Jiioughoiit tliese writings that the relief of the 
needy, the succour of the oppres.sed, is an act 
meritorious in it.self, aei'cptfihle to God, bringing 
doAvn upon the performer of it both the favour of 
God and the jiraise of men (Br 14 “**- 21 . 31 ops 28”). 
It is to be ohsi'rvod in this connexion that there 
had grown up in the LXX version of these books 
a s[)c<'ilic woid fXe-qfioa-io'rj (the origin, of course, ol 
the word ‘alms’) denoting at once the pit.ilulness 
and khully feeliii;.* from which almsgiving should 
spring, and the act s of mercy and kindness in wdiich 
tlifit feeling expTcsHcs itself. The emergence of 
this w'ord is itsclt fin iinportarit testimony to the 
increasing value which was set alike ujion the 
Icc'Iing fiml tiu' ac(/H to wdiich it gave rise (see 
Hastings' DJi i, 67). The remnant w'lio returned 
from tlie Cajitivity seem not to Inive heen for the 
most jiart wealtiiy men ; tliere w'as conse(|uently 
much pover(y among those wdio settled in l’Hle.stiiie, 
and ISVhemiah complains of the luirdsliips the poor 
sullcrcd from the mortgages whieli they were com¬ 
pelled to make of their jiroperties, and from the 
slavery they had to incur in their ow'n ])eraoiis 
or in those of their children, when they found 
themselves tiiiabk to meet the debits they had 
eoni.raetcd (Nell 5*'*®), The result w'as that m the 
centuries thfi( foIlow’^ the return from the Captivity, 
{•Im.sgiving lilK a larger and ever larger part 
among the religious ohservanees w hich w'ere en- 
I'oiiraged or commanded. In all the Books of the 
Apocryjiha, hut, particularly in Tobit and Sirach, 
it is much insisted ufioii as a duty, as a meritori- 
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ous act, and as an atonement for sin (To 12*'^® 
14»- ”, Sir 3“ 71 ® 16'* 31” 40”). In the Talmud it 
holds even a hi^dier place, lieinji: often identified with 
the whole of righteousness,' and l)eing regarded as 
the sum and summit of excellence. It was the 
reputation which came thus to he attached to it as 
the very highest of all the virtues that caused it to 
l)e practised for those purj>oses of ostentation and 
self-glorifn;ation which our Lord in the Sermon on 
the M(mnt so severely condetuns (Mt C'*). See, 
further, art. Charity (Jevish). 

2. In NT and the Apostolic Church.—Christ in 
the Sermon on the Mount and elsewhere in His 
teaching enforces, at least as earnestly as the 
Jewish Ihihhis, the duty of almsgiving. It is 
aasumed that His followers are to tUj alms, only 
their almsgiving must he done out of pure cliarity 
(Christians seeking to he jierfec.t even as tlicir 
Father ^hich is in Heaven is perfect), not from 
any desire lor display, or juaise, or self-aggrandize¬ 
ment (Mt ()"’ ). In the parallel sermon reiiorded in 
Lk. tlie injunctions are even more numerous and 
express; ‘Give, and it shall he given unto you’; 
‘Give lo every one that asketh thee; and of him 
lhat taketh away thy goods ask them not again ’; 

‘ Love your enemies, and do them good, and lend, 
never despairing ; and your reward shall be great, 
Jind ye shall he sons of the Most High; for he 
IS kind to the unthankful and evil’ (Lk 6''*®**®). 
'I’hat which He enjoined He jiromoted also hy 
His example, spending much of the time of Hi's 
public ministry in alleviating the ills from which 
men sailer, going alxmt doing good, an 1 hejiling all 
that weie oj>piess»‘d of the devil, hevause God was 
with Him (Ac 1(F). 

Yet we must not think of Christ as a w«‘ak 
philanthropist. Just as He ttdls men in their oivn 
i-ase that they are to seek first the kingdom of (7od 
and Him righteousness, and Unit all other things 
shall he adde,<l unto them, so in helping others. He 
w'ould have His followers show moie regard to the 
care of the souls of their fellow-men than to the 
relief of their bodies ; and Tic Himself, in eti'ectiiig 
cures or giving aid, seeks not the immediate; relief, 
liut the nltiinate inijnovciuent of those whom He 
assists. There is another point which it is neces¬ 
sary to hear in mind, viz. that the ground on wdiieh 
our Lord bases the duty >f mutual help among 
(^Jiristians is the relation in wiiich all men stand 
to God and to Ilunself; this at once constitutes 
them hiethren ; and inasimich as all are ideally 
members of a society wdiich is pervaded by a 
common sjiirit, all are hound in virtue of that 
memhcishi]) to help one another. ‘ Hear ye,’ says 
St. I’aul, in the spirit of the Master, ‘ one another’s 
burdens, and so lullil the law of Christ’(<4al 6”). 
Hut it is obvious that, in so far as benevolence and 
almsgiving are proiiijited hy .sneh a motive and 
inspired hy sueli an ideal, boasting or display of 
anv kind would he out of the question. 

Let us turn next to consider how the teaching of 
Christ and His example took effect in the conduct 
and teaching of His earliest disciples. The im¬ 
mediate result of the outpouring of the Spirit 
which took place on the day of Pentecost was the 
establishment of a voluntary self-imposed system of 
communism, the richer members of the community 
contributing all, or almost all, their goods to 
relievo the necessities of their jioorer neighbours 
(Ac 2*** *®). Not every one, it would seem, sold his 
goods ; those who had not more than enough for 
their ow'n necessities supported themselves; but 
those who had a supertiiiity of possessions sold or 
used them for the common good (4®*- “I. Charity on 
such an heroic scale as that did not, and could not, 
last; the instance of Ananias and Sapphira shows 
that the spirit which should have prompted it 

* On the LXX hbo of the word i\erifA,o(rvyyi, eee IJDB i. 68. 


was sometimes counterfeited ; and perhaps the evils 
w'hich are sure to result from sujijiorting people in 
idleness miiekly shmved themselves in the Clmrch 
at Jerusalem, as we know from St. J^aul’s warniiigH 
that th^ b(!gan to do in other churches as well 
(2Th 3“'"'). Hut, while tlie cliarity of the early days 
was not continued on the same lieroit; scale when 
the first enthusiasm had passed away, an active, 

iractical, unslinted almsgiving i-ontinued long to 

)e a very iiiai ked feature of the Christian churches, 
and ultiiuatidy of the Christian Cfiurcli. The 
hretfireii, when they extended to St. Paul the 
light hand of fellowship, and recognized that the 
mis.sion of liiiu and Harnahas was to be to the 
Gentiles, added the pioviso that they should 
remeniher the ]»oor, a juoviso whicli St. Paul him¬ 
self w'as anxious 1 o observe (Gal 2“’). Accordingly, 
in order to carry this out, and thereby to knit more 
closely into one commumty the divided Churehes 
of Jew’.s and Gentiles, we lind him organizing most 
carefully, both in the chuiches of Macedonia and 
in those of Achaia, a collection and conti ihution 
of alms of which he w^as to he himself, though 
accompanied hy re]ircsentatives of the difleieiit 
churches, the hearer to (he hi<‘thicn W'hich were at 
Jerusalem (2 Co K and 9). 'I'lic diiectiou which he 
gives (1 Co 16*'') fora w'eekly collei'lion of alms in 
this case seems to have been the origin of a custom 
wdiich was largely followed in the dilhnent churches, 
and has contiiiU(*d in force to oui ow 11 day. 

Nor was the neisl of almsgiving ami ot shoNving 
pity to the jiooi less insisted on hy the rest of the 
AiHistolie College than it was hy'St. Paul. Not 
only does St. James denounce in’stiong terms the 
oppression of the i»oor hy the rich (Ja 5'*® 2®), hut 
he sums up the whole of religious service in these 
w’ords: ‘ Pure religion and imdehh'd before our God 
and Father is 1 his, I’o visit the fatherless and wdilow’s 
in their aillietion, and to keeji oneself unsjiotted 
from the w'oihl ’ (I '-'’), The author of the Eiustle to 
the Hebrews (13"') eoncluiles his prnctical adviee 
to those whom he addnssses with these words: ‘To 
do good and to distiiiuil.c forget not: for with such 
sacrilices God is well ])li!aHe(l.’ Lastly, St. John 
puts the <hily in the chNuest light, eounectiug 
elo^'Cly tlie ser\ ice of man w'ith its originating 
mofive in the love of (Jod ; ‘Whoso hath the 
woi Id’s goods,’ he says (1 Jn 3”), ‘and heholdeth his 
brother in need, ami shiitlct.h up his coinpassion 
from fiim, how doth the love ol God abide in him ?’ 
We .see then how' in the teaching of our Lord 
Himself and of 11 is immediate follow ers almsgiving, 
or the relief of the ))Oor, was recognized as one of 
tlie primary duties of the Chiistian file, one which 
glows imnieiiiately out of the relations in whicii 
nien stand tlirougli Christ, to (hul, which is the 
immediate result ami outcome of the recognition 
of that relation. See, fuillier, art, CliARITV 
(Christ ian). 

LnRRAiiTRK -/iVcr llorrui^i, Ijondoa, IS 73 , C. F. Roircrs, 
U/MTitithle Relief, London, 1»()4 ; E Hatch, The (in/amzidum 
of the Early Cluishan Churcfiee (Rani]) Lect ). London. ISSl , 
J. Martineau, Ihnirn of Thoiight, Loudon, new eil isnc., vol, 
11 . p. Z54 ; Phdhns Brooks, The Candle of the Lord, London, 
1881, p. 836, B. F'. WestcottL^JVte IncarnaUon and < imiinon 
Life, Ijnudon, ]8iK{, p. li)&; R. L. Ottley, Chrn^tmn Idea^ 
and Ideals, Loiulon, 1909, p. 226 ; O. Cone, liieh and J‘oor m 
the NT. London, 1902. A. Sl'OONEK. 

CHARITY, ALMSGIVING (Huddhist).—The 
early Huddhists adopted Imlian \iew\s on this sub¬ 
ject, whicli forms no part of the teaching peculiar 
to themselves. Almsgiving {dujm) is not mentioned 
in the Eightfold Path, or in the h'ive Precepts for 
laymen. W hen the author or editor of the Dham- 
niapada made that anthology of verses on each 
of tw'cnty-six subjects important in Buddhism, 
ddna was not one of them. But dana occurs in 
several passages of the older books. It is one of 
the really lucky things (all ethical, Sutta NipatUy 
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263). The live ii^.;ht uiiys ef are to hi 

faith, to frive enrefnlly, to pv«> (jtiieldy, to fjive 
firmly, and to ^iva so'/is not lo injure oneself oi 
the other (yf ?if/tff/arn, iii. 17-) A nother set of five 
are to f,Mve earefully, thon^rlitfiili.y, with one’s own 
hand, note iJnni:discnMlofi, /iri<l Avith the hope that 
the donee « ill <-on)e /i>jain (lA ). The theory is that 
the merit of a ^lowf* in proporti</n with the 
merit of the donee [A }tfjnttnru., i. 162; DUnmirui- 
padii, 3r>7-h). As J >iKldholo^.,'^y he/^an its fatal course, 
rfdnr/was ninde one of the jtrtrnyuitfia (not found 
in (he older hooks), that is, of the qualities in 
which a Buddha innst, in previous hirths, have 
perfected hinis/df. It is in this connexion that we 
liave the u<*ll-kiiown stories of tin* extjrenies of 
alnis;fivin‘,% such as that of Kin^' Sivi wdio /^ave 
awfij Ins eyes, and of Vessantara who pive away 
not only his kingdom, l»ut all that he }>ossesse<l, 
and even Ins wile and ehildien. 'riiese lej^einU, 
both of which have a iiajtpy ending, are most 
|»o)»ular aiiMMijr the Buddhist j/easanfry. 'Die 
et,hi<‘s of the Vessnnlaia sloiy, whicli is much 
open to doubt, is iliscussed in the Milimla (ii 
114-132 of Rhys Davids’ tr.). 'I'lu’ same book tidls 
ot ten eifts which must never be ^nen—intoxi 
eatinjr drinks, weapons, jioisons, and so on. But 
liest ot all is the fj^ift of Ah^trmn, w’hieh may be 
roii^fhly translated, in this connexion, liy ‘ truth ’ 
354), and the Five (Jreat (iifts are 
the live divisions of one’s own virtuous life (Knt/m 
V(ti(huy 7. 4) n‘oarded, from a similar point of view, 
as mtts 1,0 others. T. \V. Buys Davitis 

CHARITY, ALMSGIVING (Christian)-i. 
Early period.—The (irst i»criod lie^rms with I,he 
epoch ol the Flavian emperors. Up to that time 
loverly was not wide-snread in the Enifiire, 
Hit a/ter that date. <‘on(iitions changed lor the 
worse, 'riie yeoman disap|>eared before the en 
croachments ol the latifuvdm^ or larpi eountiy 
estates. His j/lace was taken by slaves, and tho.Nc 
■who had tornuu’ly been free labourtirs drifted into 
the idle mobs of the towns. At the same time the 
pomp and, therefore., the costliness of the Imperial 
court were increasinjj;, and taxation Wt'is becoming; 
proportionately he.aviiw. This (iombination ol 
causes jiioiimed a fioverty w'lth which the eaily 
Church was bound to deal. In the method.s 
adojited it is jiossible to trace a clear ilevelopment 
from sim]de congregational lelief to a more Com¬ 
dex system in winch tlie management of the 
unds s('t apart for eliaritalih' emlswas eentralizeil, 
ami relief Avas ollieially adniinistered in institu¬ 
tions hiiilt lor t.lie purpose. 'I’he transition fiom 
the one to t he other Avas made in the 4th eentury. 
The oflicial reeoj;ni1ion then aec.oided to Chris¬ 
tianity at, once alloAxed a far j^realiw freedom to 
orpinize than had hitlieito been ])osHihle., ami this 
Avas felt in the deiiartiiient of chanty as else¬ 
where. 

Dni'inj; the first three centuries there Avere tAA'o 
methods in voj,pie in the Chincli hy which alms 
AV(M<> <-olle<*te<l for the use of the jioor. One of 
these wiis /in imitation of tin* monthly collection 
nlloAved hy laAV to t.ln* nwoenizcil rulh’qin in the 
Boman Empiie A elu'st (tun/) was kept in the 
chinch, and into tins e\ery member was exjiected 
to put a contribution at. least monthly ; the 
amount Avas loft to the eouscience of the ^ivei 
('I’ert. Apol. 39). 'J’hese olleriTip:s Avere expended 
on tlie relief of the poor, jtiovision of funeral ex¬ 
penses, cdiu’ation of boys and girls, and the can 
of shipwrecked mariners, and of such as AA'cre in 
]U'ison or eominitted to tlie mines for the cause of 
(’lirist. He.sides tliis nrm there Avere also the col¬ 
lections at the Eneharist, AA-hieh Avere called obla¬ 
tions. At fust <omj)os(‘d of all kinds of natural 
products, they were later eonlinod to bread and 


Avine. When enough hail been taken to supply 
the Ha<*red elements needed for the celebration, 
the lest Av/is ilisirilmted among the poor. It is 
probable that money Avas also oilcred at the .same 
service, fliistin {Apol. i. 67) speaks of money 
dejiosited with the ‘president’ for purposes of 
relief. Besuh's these sources there were other 
o/Ienngs, conHjdcuoiis among aaIhcIi w'ere gifts 
from rich men, e.g. Cyprian. As yet all such gifts 
weie voluntary, the only exception to this being 
the laAv of lirstfrnits, Avliieh had already received 
re<‘Ognition at the j/oriod of the Didnche, (c. 13). 
Tithes, although mentioned Avitli coniinemlation 
hy Cypiian {de. IJrnt. 26) ami Origen {IJom. in 
XI. I), Avere not yet reciuired hy a fixed law 
of the Church. 

The distribution of these oblations and alms 
was entnisteil to deacons. It A\'as tludr duty to 
make diligent searcli for those Avho w'ere in attlic- 
tion or need, and report their names to the Bishop. 

A list ot such names aa’hs kejit, called tlie tortfri- 
cula. 'file iiidejiemlemse ol the ile/icons in allot¬ 
ting lelief Avas limited and made strictly sub¬ 
ordinate lo the judgment of the Bishop (CeasY. 
Apo\t. li. .31, 32, 34). When it was necessary to 
<-airy relief to women, reiionrse was had to the 
ministry of Avidovvs or ileaeonesses. 'riiese Iavo 
ehisses are not to he confused. For the lirst three 
centuries the AAork Avas performed hy Avidovvs. 
At the end of tlie 3rd cent., in the Ea.st, deacon¬ 
esses ^♦•gan to Kq/Iaee the widows, hut this ex¬ 
ample was not followed in the \N'i‘s(. 

'fhe elleets of the lihernlity of this period were 
fill-reaching, and touched many clas,ses. h'ore- 
most among those an ho received support were the 
widows and orphans. Then came the sick and 
disahlcil. It was akso the <luty of the deacons 
(o visit any of the hiethren who w'ere east into 
pii.soii and to minister to their nece.s.sitio.S' -a ta,sk 
sonieliines involving danger, ’fo these charitable 
offices must be addeil tlie burial of tlio.se who left 
no means for the ]»ur]»ose, and also the cure of 
slaves, and the duty of sboAving hosjutality to 
(3niKtians on a Journey. Lastly, tlie Diduvhc lias 
revealed to us 1 he tact that it was held to he one 
of the ofiiees ol the Chiinth to provide Avork lor 
those ol its meml>(*rs who lacked it (c. 12). 

'I’he etliieal aspect of alinsgiviiig during this 
period was characterized by siinjdimty. The mo¬ 
tive Avhieh inspired its eliarity was love of one’s 
felloAA-iuen (ef. c.g. Clem. Alex, P(F.d. iii.). Here 
ami tlieie avc meet the o])inion that almsgiving 
Avas a Avork of meiil which brought spiritual gain 
to the giA-^er ; this !i,ppears as early as Tertullian 
{dtt Mortog. ID). But this iloes not as yet find 
general a(;<;epl,Hnee. Nor Avere benefactors re 
ijnired to look loo strictly into the deserts of the 
recipient. While the /jidnohe {a. I) recommends 
some caution in this matter, (3ein. Alex, lorhids 
any A'^erj'^ close scrutiny. Such difi’crentiation as 
AA'as exercised comierned the source rather than 
the <le.st.ination of a gift, (kmtrihutions were not 
siceejited from tainted souriais, Marcion brought 
2DD,000 sesteiees into the Church, hut it Avas re¬ 
turned AAdien he fell into heresy. 

With the middle of the 4th cent, we enter uj/on 
t he second ])art of the early period. Simultane¬ 
ously the neeil of eliarity and the means of suji- 
plying it weie greatly increased. The larger need 
arose through the changing circumstances of the 
Eiiijiire. (k»urt luxury and tlie pressure of ex¬ 
ternal foes demamled a constant growth of taxa¬ 
tion, Avhich icsulted in wide-spread ilistress. The 
.soriiions of the great preachers of the jieriod are 
full of evidence for this (Greg. Nyss. de Paup. 
Anutnd. Orat. ii.; Chrysost. Seritw de, EUemon.). 

A ty]»ieal instance may be. lonnd in the Cliiireli at 
Antnah, where, ol 10D,D0D (’hristians, ChrysosUira 
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r(M'kont;cl that 1U,00() weir ver^^ poor (Horn, in 
Mntt. Ixvi. 3). 

To oo])e with ,sii(*,h tsxtraordiniiiy necessity it 
was no lon^iM* enon<.'li to trust to iniiivulnal hj'ne- 
volence, and the CliurcJi had to orpanize a rej^ular 
system ot relud on a scale riiiic.h larj^er than ariy- 
tiniif^ hither!,o attempted. The earlier congre¬ 
gational method was now re]ilnce<l hy <»ne whicdi 
may be calle<l diocesan. All the ehnudies of one 
city, and also those of the surrounding neighbour¬ 
hood, were suhordinated to the Bishop ot the city 
for tills n.s foi otlmr tun poses. Now t hat (’hns- 
tianity was allowed oy the State, them was no 
lack of resoiiices. (Tifts of all kinds llowed in 
abundantly, and a permi.s.sion first granteil by 
(\>natantine to make bequests to the (Uiurch 
allowed the dead as well as the living lo be con¬ 
tributors. Also, as this period advanced, the 
duty of ])aying tithes came more and more, into 
])roininence, unl,il at the Synod of Macon in 583 it 
was enihodied m a lule binding on all Christians. 

'I'he relict of the poor was no longer etlectcd by 
each congregation acting for itself t-hiough its 
deacons, but liy the Bishop, either in person or 
through his steward, lie worked upon the prin¬ 
ciple tliat the poor had a iirirnary claim upon the 
irojicrly of the Chureh—a rule whieh reeeived 
ormal recognition in tbe law that Church revenues 
siioiild he dividiMl into four }iarts, of which one at 
least should he di'voted to almsgiving. This rule 
was espeeially insisted ujion by (Gregory the (Ireat 
(A7v>. 111. 11, iv. 4U), Mhose management of Chineli 
estates is well illustrated hy his jireparatioiis lor 
the conicisioii of England, for which he drew' 
upon the ]>a,lrimoniuni of the (diiireh in (Jaul (see 
Ills Jotteis collected in Mason’s The of Sf. 

Aur/uafnif, 1SP7). Every Bishop was expected to 
give iieely ol his revenues lor the itdief of the, poor, 
and, though tbeie weie some excejitions, yet, as a 
wlioli', lilie e,i)iHeopate lived up to this expectation. 
Chrysostom, ('.7., sujijiorted as many as per¬ 

sons, and Amluose w'as noted for his liherality to 
the needy. Although in llu'ory this charity was 
not liestow'cd on tin* unworthy {B»a,sil, Kp. 150; 
Ambiose, de (fftie. 11 16), in practice tliere W'a.s 

hut little discernment, and the g<‘neral view w'as 
that expresseii hy Creg. Naz. {Or<tt. IP), when he 
declaietl that it w-as heller t" err by giving to the 
uinles<>rving than by failing U- give to tlie de- 
^e,n ing. To he deserving it was not even neces¬ 
sary to be a. (’bnstian, for the Eni])e,ror Julian 
bears witness that the heathen were included 
among those avIio received alms from the (’hureh 
[Ep. ,\,\x, 491. 'I’lie Bishop had in a manner taken 
the place of t he old Boman noble, and distributed 
larg(!ss alter f lu* same fashion as Ids prototy{ie—a 
I'omjiarison which illustrates the change from the 
liarly days ot the ('liuieh, w lien almsgiving was 
<>.\ci 1 i''<(i by the congregation of a c-hureJi with 
simplicity and in a sphere whieh was eompara- 
tive\y limited. 

It was in this yioriod that Christian benevolence 
h(‘gan to make provision tor the hcljiless by the 
election of liO'.jiitals, using the name in its w'idisst 
.sense. It is (huibi fill w'hel her this can be earned 
back to the days of Con.stantine, but that the 
institution was known in the time of Julian is 
clear from tliat Emperor’s ell'orts to imitate it 
(Soz. v. 16). Ketiigcs w'ere established for the 
sick, the poor, the 01 plums, the aged—in a wortl, 
lor all who w'ere unable to help themselves. They 
were sujqiorted eithei from the general revenues 
of the Church or hy bcnelaetions sjiecially made 
for the purpose, b'or a t ime the State also gave 
"ome assistance, hut eventually the task of main- 
laining the hosjiilals was left entirely to the 
Chureh. At first these institutions w'ere under 
the direct control of the Bishop, and he suyier- 


vised those who served in ttieiii, called in the East 
the parabolani. But, as time advamed, they 
became indejiendent, and those who minis',(ucil in 
them received a clerical status and a conimnu rule 
—a change which foreshadowed the coming ol the 
Hospitallers of the Middle Age.s. 

But It was not only 111 the outward forms ot tlic 
distnhutioii of alms that this lira witnessf'd a 
transition ; tliere were also developments in doc¬ 
trine whieh pewertiilly alb-cted the theory ut alms¬ 
giving. TlicM* dtsydayeil themselves in the view 
taken of the origin of private jiroyierty, and in the 
increasing tendency to regaid almsgiving as a 
good work winch earns meiit in the sight of Uod. 
The po.s.session ol private property w'as liequentl^ 
alluded to by the h'atliers as a perversion ol Cod .s 
law. A typical instance of this is found in Am¬ 
brose, when lie says, ‘Natura jus commune gene- 
lavit, usurpatio fecit privatum ’ {de UJf. i. 28). 
Similar statements arc tound m Basil (Jlorn. xii. 
18), Jerome {E/>. <id IJcfridtnm), and Chrysostom. 
l>ut it is clcai from history and fioni ol hei Pat¬ 
ristic passages that tins ojuniun was not carried 
to the logical conclusion, which would have 'ocen 
the prohibition of all holding of yinv ate property. 
Just as in the earlier day s t he dcelaial ion ol tlie 
Didache, ovk ipti's tSia tlvai (c, I), ami I'ertullian’s 
rhetorical llonrisli 39), ‘omnia iiuliscreta 

apiid nos, pra'ter uxoies,’ must he read in the 
light of the Quit Dinetf sulrctur ol (Jiemenlj— 
where the misuse, but not the mere possession, of 
wealth is <*ondemne-d—so now, wliahver the ab¬ 
stract theory, it was allowed that w'eaith might h»* 
held witlioutsin so long as the chums of the jioor 
were rememhered (e.g. Augustine, Senno 50, § 7)- 
(-omniunity ol goods was not demanded as a 
matter of obligation for the ordinary t’hristiari. 
Eor him W'as now laid down the distinction he 
tween necessary and sujierlluous goods, nccom- 
yianied hy the dni'ctioii (<> give alms treely of the 
second class. I’his division, implying, as it did, 
that no claim for almsgiving could he made except, 
on supciUnities, was productive in lat.er ages of 
results t'thically vicious, Sulgwick [Ilitt. of Ethics, 
1886, 111 sec. 4) compares ilie attitude of Chris¬ 
tian l<*aders of tliis pcri<»d towards piojiorty’ with 
their attilude towards slavejy. Neither juoperty 
nor slavery w'ns acccjited as compatihle with an 
hleal condition of society, hut both were looked 
upon as unavoidable acconipauimeiits ol society as 
it tin u w'Hs. The pract ical clicct of this w'as that 
those W'ho avoided the possession ol wealth by 
lavish bestowal of their substance in nlnisgiving 
were accounted to have cliosen the highei lilc, 
and this w'as in it.sclf a jiowerful incentive to 
charily. 

'I’his point of vi(‘W was rciiitorccd hy the di 
velopment of a doctiine which liad alicady af>- 
peaicd in eailicr days, hut did not hiair i(s full 
fruit, until this epoch. I’olycarp {E}i 1(1) had 
written that, nlmsgiviug hecs Irom death, quoting 
Tolnt Pi**. Hennas (Siiuif. ii ) teaches that alms¬ 
giving procures reward from (loti by icasoii of the 
prayers ol the gratetul recipients. Ongen <le- 
I veloped this theory, and (^ypnan still luither 
emjiiiasized it in Ids de Operr ct Kler.wosijn'is (see 
Benson’s t'lfprimn, 1897, eh. v.). He asserts that 
almsgiving ca,Ti bring renewed cleansing to souls 
whu h have lost 1 heir baptismal jun iiy (2), can make 
jiraycrs clhcacious, and tioc souls fiuni death (5). 
This doctrine, wlimi combined witli tliat oi Ter- 
tullian on the salistaetion rendered to God by 
penance (t/e Piruit.), accounts for the view’s preva¬ 
lent in tbe 4tli and following centuries. Ghry- 
Ho.stom praises tne ])r(ise-nce of beggars at the 
chuieh uooi as giving an oiiportunity l,o tliose 
entering to cleanse tleur eonsciences Irom minor 
faults by almsgiving in S Tnn.). Ambiose 
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reckons almsj^iving as a ‘ second Lath of the soul ’ 
(Sermo de Ehemoa. SO). Augustine also teaches its 
efficacy for obtaining fotgiv<‘nc‘,s for light ollcnces 
(de Fide et Oper. 26). Witii tliis Father comes in 
the addition whicli was to incan so much in later 
days, namely, the belief that almsgiving could 
atone for the sins of the (leparlcd as Avel) as for 
those of the hvmg. In the Enrh}rnHim (110) he 
plaires the bestowal of alms side by snle, \\ith the 
ollering of the ICiicharist for l,his ])ur|io.se. But 
in tn'atiiig of tins subject he is careful to limit 
the (dllcaf V of charity to those whose lives wen* 
acceptable totJoil. It availed nothing for living 
oi (lead who weie, of evil iepiitatioii. But, how- 
e\(M caiefiilly \ugustjne and his contempoiaries 
mi;j;ht guard this doctrine, it is obvious that lu‘n‘ 
wji- the germ of lat(‘r abuses. As the b<‘ln‘f in 
/‘int-;t(orv grew, it became part of the common 
cjced lha,t almsgiving M’ould secure large abate¬ 
ment ol the torments awaiting num in that state ; 
jind, on th»^ epitaphs of the pmiod, charily is now 
leeoided in connexion with the rrde.mfttio aninn. 
I'iniii this it is but a step to the system of the 
Middle Ages 

2. Mediaeval period.— The history of almsgiving 
dijiiri"- (Ills jienod is distinL'ni''h(ul by two chai- 
aefeiis/ics. The Churrh was tin* only channel of 
elianiy ; secular government did not. undertake 
to supply the ne(*dy or to siieeoiir the distressisl, 
lint left the task to eeele'-iaslieal organi/afions, 
'riiis wa^ the tirst maik of Ihi^ ejxieh. 'I'ln* second 
was the total lack of any a(.t.('iii)tt to co-ordinate 
tlie Mcl iviIkss of th(* various agencies hy which 
alms >>cre distrilmted. 'I'he ee< lesiastieal bodies 
and monastic Ol dors rm'cive.d and gav«* help witli 
out any regard to the ]tossil»iluy that otheis 
might. Ik* doing tin* same work among the same 
jieople. 'I’his was even more true of the ('onlinent 
than of Kngland, for tin* parochitd Hyst(‘m, whii-h 
look firm not in haigland and did in soiiu* measure 
s(>ive as a local I'ciitre loi chant able woik, was 
not a, piaetical factor in tlie Cliuich life of the 
(’ontwiont. 

'rii.n ibis la<‘k of organization w'as not felt to he 
an e\il was laigc'lydue to the tendency prevalent 
tlmaighout this period to legnrd almsgiving solely 
tiom ihe st.and|>oinl o) the giver. The chief object 
of elianly was to secure e(,(‘nial life for the be¬ 
st owei, and it mattered little wdio might be the 
leeipient 'Fhere are, no doubt, Avriters who rc- 
uiemiiei(*d that cluuity must retain as its ehiel 
objects the qlorm ])ri and utihtos praxlmi (St. 
lierna,rd, Tr<u-. de. 71/or. et ()//. Epise. :>), but they 
are tin* exception. 'J’he habit of looking at an 
alms solely as a nassport to salvation grew so 
st.eadily, tluit all bough 'I'liomas Aijuimis still 
treads of ‘ eleemos^ mi ’ under ‘ehaiilas,’ by later 
doetois it is trausfcired to ‘ ]»*'i‘il<*utia,’wd'iere it 
stands as one ol the three elements of ‘ sal isfactio.’ 

In tho Sumtnn of .A()uimis (ii 2, (jiuesL (Mi) the 
opinion of Ambiose on Mu* (|uestion of private pro- 
lerty is taken up and devt'iojK'd. It is declared to 
Mi unlawful to regard an;) tlung as a private pos- 
sc'ssiou qnond vsuin, but lawful to (to so quoad 
pntrdafnn proeuraiidi et disqh jisandt ; that is, a 
mail may not so appropriate w'ea,lth as to prubil»it 
oMu'rs from asserting any claim upon it. I’n* 
petty may become an i/n/icdiuirvfnm chnritatis^ 
or even, as later writers ]mt it, iveendd infcrnalis 
matt nr.s Fovert y is the higher state, and the 
b(-ggju- is more meritoiious than the rich man. 
M'hcsc st:it(*nieritH are the comjilenient of the de¬ 
tailed (.i(*atmpnt of almsgiving giv(»n jtreviou.sly in 
li. 2, (jua'si, of the Summa. ‘ FIeenio.syna’ is 
theie (lividctl int.o the two classes, co/y/om/i,v ami 
spxrdxoihm. are seven sp(*cies in each class, 

exjiressed in the lines, ‘A'lsito, poto, ciho, rediino, 
tego, colligo, condo, ('oiisule, c-astigu, solare, re- 


initte, fer, ora,’ the seventh spiritual alms l/eiug 
teaching, w'hich is included in ‘ consule.’ Elee- 
mosyna spiritualix is adjudged superior to cor- 
poriilis, for the I'haracteristic reason tliat it brings 
greater reward to the bestower. The extent of 
the obligation to bestow alms is decided by refer¬ 
ence to the capacity of the giver and the need of 
the recipient. 'J’hc good.s of the almsgiver are dis¬ 
tinguished as su]>}>orting either his life (vita), his 
position (status), or his appearanci* in the eyes of 
the W'orld (deeentia), and in eaidi of these divisions 
Miere are some things which are svperjhia and 
others wdiieh are veeessarla . Similarly, the need 
of the recipient may he either extrema, gravis, or 
only eommuuis. To refiisi* super/lua derenfla' or 
sj'a/i/.v to an}" one in extierne or grave necessity is 
;i mortal sin, hut outside tlies(* limits almsgiving 
is a cininsel to he followed rather than a command 
to he obeyed under ji.ain of jioimlty. 

In e.stimating tliis teaching, the laAvlessness of 
the age. l.o which it Avas addicssed mnsf ho taken 
into consideration. Di'tinite find detailed eom- 
m.inds alone secun'd attention. AlevertheJess, 
such minute rules were mechanical, and opened 
the way to the dangoi ol eiasion which awaits all 
such systems. It was only r(*(iui.site tor a man to 
niuiiit.-uii th/it all his jtossessitais weie veresst^rin, 
to eseapt* aItog(*l her fiom the obligations of charity. 
I’his pi'i-Acision actually t(K»k j)la,ee. and it became 
needful Ill later times (.Ii anathematize the o[)iniou 
(hat not even of kings could it he said that any of 
llu'ii wealth was superfluous. 

In tin* pia.efieal leiogiiition of almsgiAung the 
eailier part of this period was eonsi>ieiious, hut the 
later part, although hy no means lacking in the 
virtue, slioAved dist inct signs of deterioiation. Of 
the institutional methods of exercising ehaiity, 
the most jirominent may be noti'd under the 
following heads :— 

(I) Moua.sfcries. — Among the ideals of early 
monaslieisiii a high jilaee was assigned to sell- 
denial, which threw' Aiorldly jiossessions into Mie 
eommon stuck to he used for the glory of (Jod in 
the service of men. From the money so gathered 
the j»oor Averc lelieved, the sick siipjdied wit.h food 
and m(*di<ine, schools erected for children, and 
hospitality piovidcd for travidlers. I'liis charily 
was guided hvtlu*, wisdom whicli could alone make 
it l.iuly ctfcclive. It Avas administered hy a Kp(‘cial 
official, the almoner, and he was hidden to seleiit 
caietully the recipients of his alms, to spare the 
leelings of those w ho had seen better days, to 
visit the sick, and to give no relief permanently 
Avithoul.consulting the luiad of the monastery (see, 
e..g., tiu* August iiiian rule in Ohse.rranees in Use 
at the J ugustivIfni Priory at liarn iveU , ed. J. W. 
(’lark, lSi)7), 'I’he most, remarkable cxjtression of 
tins spiiit Avas that wliieh appeared in the lives 
of St. Francis of Assisi and his tolloAvers. To the 
saint who s*iav no nu'rit in the saving habits of the 
ant (Sayings H rot her Giles, eh. vii.) the highest 
ideal A\as an absolute poverty, Avliicli lett perfect 
freedom to minisif'r toothers. Among tlie many 
eharitalde exploits of the Franciscan (Jrder, men¬ 
tion must be imule of the establislmieiit of the 
monfs de pa t(, lending-houses A\hieh Avere founded 
to adA-anee loau.s, citiicr Avithont interest, or at a 
very Ioav latc, to yioor ])eople Avho otherAvise. Avoiild 
have been the victims of JcAA'isli usury (drote, 
/fist, of Greece, iH-Ki-rih, pt. ii. ch. xi. Apji.). 

As the centuries advanced, decay attacked both 
elements of the earlier monastic rule, (.’haritahle 
deeds AA-ere HUjiiioi ted not from the coninion fund, 
lint l»y donations granted for the special purpose, 
,and no trouble was any longer t,aki;n to disiiorn 
lK‘lwce-ii Avortby and unworthy among the ap¬ 
plicants. Ho'jpitality decreased, and the right to 
entertain travellers Avas let out to neighbouring 
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innkeeperfl (c.^. at Glastonbury). By the time of 
the Reformation these defects had deprived mon¬ 
astic charity of luucb of its virtue. While the 
monks, no doubt, assisted many who deserved 
their help, tliey also demoralized many more by 
the indiscriminate bestowal of doles. 

(2) Hospitals. —These foundations, which were 
exceedinf^ly numcuous, althoujjh governed by the 
Knights Hospitallers, were of a religious char¬ 
acter, the rule of the Au^ustinians being usually 
observed within their walls. The black cloak of 
this Order is still worn, e.j;., by the bedesmen of 
St. Cross. From their original connexion they 
were sometimes known as ‘ Commanderies,* of 
which a typical instance is to be seen in the still 
existing Comniander 3 ’‘ at Worcester. In such 
houses travellers wore entertained, and a refuge 

rovided for the sicsk and inlirm. To this might 

e added tlie relief of the local poor. (For a 
magnificent exam phi of this see the account of St. 
Leonard’s, York, in Cutts’ Parish Priests and Their 
People^ 1898, p. 505.) The Hos[)ital was placed 
under the idiarge of a Master or Warden a.ssisted 
by chaplains or canons, amoTig whose duties was 
the obligation of saying mass for the soul of the 
founder. 'Lhe <le(:ay of these institutions set in 
when they came to be regarded as preferments for 
the suj)j»ort of the clergy, and the greater j»art <if 
their funds Avas diverted for this purpose. 

(3) Chantries. —'I'liese were not, as is commonly 
stipposed, established merely to provide masses 
for the souls of (hedepaited. The larger jiart of 
the income attached to them was frecjuently as¬ 
signed to the relief of the poor (see (ia.squet. 
Parish Life in Medurml England^ 1900, p. 96). 

(4) Gil^s. —Often named after some idiurch or 
patron saint, these societies existed jiriniarily for 
religious purposes, but included in their scope 
many work's of charity. Hel]> was given to breth¬ 
ren in want, or sick, or wrongfully cast into 
prison ; girls wore furnished with dowries ; and 
money was found for the funerals of departed 
members. 

(5) The Parish. —In England parochial organiza¬ 
tion made the relief of the ]»oor one of the special 
objects of care. One-third of the tithe w.as especi¬ 
ally reserved for charitable uses, and this was 
augmented bj^ collections in church, and by free¬ 
will olleniigs and bequests bestowed not only by 
the rich, but by all classes of the parishioners. 
It was the duty of the churchwardens to ad¬ 
minister these funds by making grants or loans 
to wortU.y a])plieants. A common method of 
lajung out .such money wa.s in the purchase of a 
few kine and sheep to form a common parochial 
stock, the young animals and the milk being sold 
and tile proceeds devoted to charity. 

Beside these institutional charities must be 
noticed the private exercise of alm.sgiving, of 
which the obligation was generally alloAved by 
men of sul (st ance thr»^ughout this period. Among 
the Saxon kings the almoner was already a regular 
member of the court (see story of Oswald in Bede, 
HE iii. 7). The custom of ajipointing a similar 
official in episcopal households was made a law 
binding on all Bishops by a constitution of Stephen 
Langtou. A t the tloors of ecclesiastical and secular 
notables it was common to have a daily distribu¬ 
tion of doles of money or food carried out on a 
lavish scale. We hoar of a Bishop of Ely giving 
warm meat and drink daily to 200 people ; and, 
as late as the time of Henry VIll., Thomas Crom¬ 
well is found showing a like generosity to the 
multitudes who crowded at his gate. Nor was 
cliarity conlined to men of great estate. Latimer's 
father, with a farm at £4 a year, was not forgetful 
of it (see First Sermon before King Edward VI.). 
In the sujjply of such doles a large part was 
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played by testamentary bequests. By the Council 
of Chelsea (816) it was decreed that a tenth of a 
Bishop’s possessions should be given to the poor 
after his death, and this model was widely copied. 
John of Gaunt ordered that his body should not 
be buried for forty days, and that fifty marks 
should be distributed on each of those days, and 
500 on the last day. In such bequests the rule 
of ‘ first come, first served ’ was the only one 
which was followed, with the result that funerals 
were the hapjw hunting ground of professional 
mendicants. Tlie onlj^ qualification needed to ob¬ 
tain the dole was attendance at the dirge of the 
testator. I’his instance forms a fitting close to 
our review of the mediaeval period ; for, Avhile it 
shows that there was no lack of almsgiving during 
that era, it illnstraltis also the weaknesses which 
made it so inellective as a cure for social evils— 
namely, the concentration of altcntion on the sup¬ 
posed profit it brought to the bestower, and the 
total neglect of the chaiac.tcr of the recipient. 

3 . Modern period.—'I’he transition from medise- 
vaTism to the modern view began on the Continent 
sooner than in England. ’I'liis wa.s the natural 
result of the |)eculiarity which marked the course 
of the Reformation in England, where it was first 
political and then religious—an order which w'as 
reversed on the Continent. While Henry VIII. 
and Edward VI. were making it their chief concern 
to ellect a permanent breach with Rome, the 
German and Swiss Reformers were develo|)ing 
the ethical and religious tenet.s of the neAv niove- 
ment. It is in Germany that, we meet with the 
first direct con trad iiitions of the medneval ]>rin- 
ciples of charity, shown in three well - defined 
instances. In 1388 at Nuremberg a charitable 
fund was ojiened, from the management of which 
eccle.siaHtic 8 weie exjiresslj^ exclud(*d. In 1428 at 
Frankfort a board was est^ablisbed for the relief of 
the poor, and direction.s were given tbnt they were 
to conduct a strict inquiry' into the fitness of ap¬ 
plicants for liolp. In 1520, Luther, in his Appeal 
to the Christian Hohildy of the German Nation, 
denied the right of mendicancy to be esteemed a 
natural feature of society. The ajijdication of 
these principles where the Reformation jirevailed 
led to the transference of Church property to 
charitable and juiblii* uses. A sti iking instance 
of this was seen at Zurich, where Zwingli appro¬ 
priated the monastic funds for educational pur- 
po.scs, while at the same time he .snjipre.s.sed 
beggars and allowed relief onl^' for the infirm and 
aged. 

In England, on the other hand, the immediate 
result of the Reformation was the iiractical ex¬ 
tinction of charity for the time being. The religious 
houses had, lioAvevcr imperfectly, recognized the 
duty of almsgiving ; but W'hen they were di. 8 .solved 
the revenues Avere squandered by the king and his 
worthle.ss courtiers, who seized the estates without 
any sense of the resjionsibilities attached to them. 
The strongest witness to the deplorable results of 
this may be seen in the sermons of Latimer, of 
Avhose laments a sentence from the .sermon On the 
Ploughers is a fair summary : ‘ (’liaritie is Avaxed 
colde, none heljicth the seholer, nor 3 "et the pore.’ 
The attempts of historiaiiK to controvert this by 
adducing the names of sch<(ols founded by the early 
Tudor.i effect nothing. The sums allotted to such 
purjioses were a mere drop in the great pillage. 
The results of such a violent levolution Avere for a 
timedi 8 a.strous. It is not fair to say that it created 
the multitude of beggars A\'ho now appeared, for 
they Avere largely the oflsju-ing of the previous 
system of doles, by Avhich (in the words of Fuller) 
‘the abbeys did but maintain the poor they made.’ 
But the dissolution of the religious houses suddenly 
flooded the country with hosts of homeless people 
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before the nation had had time to set up a Poo 
Law, or private constjiences had been trained ti 
diapense alma not only with Jii)eraJity but alac 
with wisdom. An attempt to remedv this was 
made in 1636, when an Act was passed ordaining 
* that no jjerson shall make any common dole, or 
shall give any ready money in alms otherwise than 
to the common gaHierings.’ But for the moment 
the country was full of ‘valiant rogues’ and 
‘masterless men,’ whose threats made this enact 
ment irjoj)erative (see Bosanquet, Asjtects of th 
Social Vruhlem, 1895, ch. xiii.). Before the end ol 
the reign of Kdward VI. a better day began k 
dawn. I’rivate charity revived, and individual? 
took up the good work.s formerly performed by the 
religious bodies, c.q, the building of hospitals and 
tlu! making of road.s (cf. G. Herbert, Thnnksgivinq^ 
‘I’le Imild a spittle, or mend common wayes*). 
In 15,51 a legal distinction was drawn between th 
‘rogues’ and ‘those who are poor in very deed 
(see Fowle, Poor Lavi^, 1893, ch. iii.}, for whose 
.support a w'eekly collection was ordered to lie 
made in every church. From this time forward 
the nublic relief of the poor belongs t<» the story 
of charity organization, and all that remains foi 
the purposes of this article is to record some ex 
positions of the principles which have been held to 
underlie almsgiving by private individuals. 

An examination of ty[iical opinions .shows that 
men have only slowly learned to consider alms 
giving from the point of view of the recipient. 
Although it may not be in the inediwval terms 
yet there is always a tendency to give too nmcl 
prominence to the oonsequcncos to the giver. The 
Homilies of Kdward VI. and Elizabeth illustrate 
this. In the First Book alm.sgiviiig is treated 
under ‘Good Works,’ and it is proved that without 
faith it is of no ellect, that is, to the bestower. In 
the Second Book, containing a special di.scourse on 
almsgiving, we are still confronted with the .same 
]»oint of view. Alms are to be given as plea.sing t( 
God, deserving of merit, and productive, througl 
God’s ajiproval, of prosperity in this woihl. Thu 
one-sided theory received a notable correction in 
the writings of Jerenvy Taylor. In Holy Living 
(ch. iv. sec. 8) we reach the more balanced con- 
.sideration an Inch includes both sides. 'I’he alms- 
giver is to acquire a ‘ true sense of the calamity of 
his hnither,’ and tho.'-e in want are to receive in 
proportion to tludr need. No alms are to be given 
to vicious jicr.sons if such lielji might enable them 
to continue in their sin. Among the per.Mia.sive8 
to almsgiving, the love of God and the examjile of 
Christ are the most effectual. Taylor thus marks 
a great advance towards the recovery of the primi¬ 
tive doctrine which based charity on the debt of 
the Ghristian to his Lord, and the right of the 
needy to ask help. That his teaching w’as not 
universally acccjited is evident from the pages of 
another famous book, the Serious Call of VViliiani 
Laiv. In (di. viii. the jicrtrait of the Aurtuous life 
of Miranda is completed by a reference to her 
method of dispensing charity. \N bile her motiA'c 
is the reflexion that the jioor are as dear to God as 
she is herself, she declines to regulate her gifts by 
any consideration of the deserts of the reennents. 
After quoting the text that God makes Ins sun 
to rise on the evil and on the good, LaAV proceeds: 
‘'riiis jilaiiily teaches us that the merit of persons 
is to be no rule of our chanty.’ It is knoAAm that 
he put this principle into practice at King’s Clifle 
with disa.strous results. The only instance in 
Avhich such a disregard of the cliaracter of the 
recipients could be condoned was in the case of 
those in prison. The barbarity of the age, as 
John Howard afterAvards discovered, left these 
poor crealAues dependent on private almsgiving 
tor many of tlie necessaries of life, and tlxeir 


relief Avas a duty frequently undertaken by the 
charitable. 

Tin's survey of theories of almsgiving points to 
the conclusion that the true law for it Avill be 
found in the gathering mi and harmonizing of the 
teachings of the past. With Ambrose the Christian 
regards property as a trust, not as an absolute 
o.sseBsion. W ith Thomas he learns that much can 
e saved for charitable uses by a strict discernment 
between the necessaria and superjiua among his 
needs. To this he adds from Jeremy Taylor the 
motive which diflerentiates Christian chanty from 
mere benevolence—the sense of a debt owed to the 
Saviour. This corrects the medieeval mi.stake ; for 
almsgiving is seen to be not a way of earning 
redemption, hut a natural activity of men already 
redeemed. The modern contribution seems to lie 
in taking up and developing the spasmodic attempts 
of former ages to consider the recipient as Avell as 
the giver. The closer study of the example of 
C'hrist in the Go.sjnbIs has shown that true charity 
must make its first aim the permanent raising of 
hanict.er. This at once deprives of any title to be 
ailed cliaritable all easy bestowal of doles which 
rests on no knowledge of the recipients. True 
[diarity demands careful study of character and 
personal history, and patience to follow through 
siny cflort to help until some lasting result has been 
produced. The empha.sizing of tills side of the 
picstion is the peculiar acliievement of our own 
time in this sphere (cf. C. F. Rogers, Charitable 
Belieff 1904, cli. i. ; Peabody, Jesus Christ and the 
Social Question, 1901, ch. v.). 

LiTSRATtTRK.—Busiclea tlie hooke tneiiiioned In the article, nee 
Uhlborn, l>ie ehriathche Liehestatigkeit'^, 180f) (tr of first yart, 
""hnatian Charity %n the Ancient Church, 1888 [a inaRterly 
urveyj), and the same wnter’e art. * Die Liebestatifirkeit in Mitlel- 
aiter* (Zeehr. f. Kirchengeaeh. iv.); Harnack, Auabreitung, 
■U02 (tr. Expansion of Christianity, 19fM, vol i. oh. iii.), 
-ecky. Hist, o/ European Morals'*, 1K»0, i 6;>-100; Ashloy, 
Economic History 1894, bk. i. ch. v.; Ratzinger, Gesch der 
kirhl. Armenpjlege'*, 1884 ; art. ‘Charit>’ (Loch), in Elir^'*; 
B. K. Gray, A Hist of Eng. Philanthropy, London, 190f», p. 1; 
R L. Ottley, Christian Ideas and hieals, London, 1909, p. 
‘Z-fi; W. P. Paterson, in the Expository Times, vol. vi [1896) 

II 108; and, for modern Korn. Gath, view, art. ‘AuniAiie,’ in 
Vacant, Diet, ds thiol. Catholigue, Pane, 1905. 

C. T. Dimont. 

CHARITY, ALMSGIVING (Greek). - The 
. ractice of almsgiAing among the ancient Greeks 
::annot be deduced from any general religious or 
•hilosopluc pnncijile. That is to say, it Avas 
not inculcated as an item of a national ideal of 
londuct, leflected hack upon the individual as a 
command of religious or philosophic .sanctity. So 
'iiucli is true, at any rate, of tlie Gieeks of the 
groat age, in whom the instinct of generosity 
existed only in rudimentary form. It Avas also 
atl’ecl.(*d by their fundamental conception of the 
elationship betAveen the individual and those vari- 
•us groups (of family, elan, and State) apart from 
vhicli he was, if not inconceivahle, at least shoni of 
ho major part of his raison d'etre in the world, 
fence in Hesiod ( Works, 3‘J7 fl*.) the list of principal 
'rtences against the social order, all equally exciting 
die AA'rath of Zeus, stands a.s folloAVs : (I) injuring 
sujiplinnt or guest,* (2) .seducing a brother’s wife, 

3) defrauding an orphan, (4) unfllial conduct to 
m aged parent. All these turn upon the injury 
if some member of the household. This group- 
elationship hardly taught social morality, says 
aitze, speaking in particular of family life. For 
special and unique relations bind the members 
■f a family together by feelings wliich do not floAv 
>m general auties of men toward.s their fellows ; 

• Similarly in Homer beggars and vagrants are under the 
■otection of Zeus Xenios, no less than ‘strangers,’ i.c. visitors 
hiffher social rank. See Od. xiv. 66 o6 p.o( ear’, 
i6’ «i Koucibiv aeOcT' *X6oi, \ felvov aTinijaaf npot yap Aioc etatK 

airavTcs \ feivoi rt vrioxol Ti. Hw® by courtesy the epithet 
is bestowed upon Odysseus, wbo to took on is but a beggar 
See hIho w. W, xiv. and 4041!., xvVi. 40&tl. 
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these feeling do indeed incidentally enrich life 
. . . but, 80 far from illuminatinp men’s conscious¬ 
ness of general moral duties, they only obscure it* 
(Microcosmus, tr. Hamilton-Jones, I8H5, ii. 497). 

Almsgiving therefore necessarily, so far as the 
Greeks are concerned, was hut a small special 
derivative of that general form of comluct which 
may be summed up as hospitality (see Hospi 
TALITY [Greek]). And even alt-er the birth of 
ethical speculation the view was too narrowly 
focused upon tlie self to lead to any wide com*ep- 
tion of the claims of poverty upon wealth. The 
dignity of his own personality is the lodestar of 
the ‘liberal’ and ‘magnilicent’ (fuyaXo- 

irpfinjs) man of Aristotle’s classihcution. Not until 
the rise of Stoicism do we find insistence upon 
the duty of mercy in dealings with fellow-mcn, 
based upon an obligation as fundamental as 
that of justice (Zeller, Stoics, etc., tr. Keichel, 
1870, p. 290). 

Tn the Homeric world the ‘worthless outcast’ 
(II. IX. 648, 6 .TlfjLriT 0 i fieraudcrTTi^ ['with Leaf’s note]) 
is an enemy of society (//>. 03, dOlfiiaTo^ 

dv^imos, ‘ banished from tribe and law and home’), 
and may be slain with inipunlt 3 \ Safety must he 
found by entering within some other family grouj>, 
under the regulations and conditions prescril»ed by 
custom (cf. xvi, 573 [with Leaf’s note], also the 
story of Adrastos and Croisus [lleroil. i. 35]; 
Themistocles at the palace of King Admetos [Time, 
i. 136]). The bond of hospitality is a means wherely 
the individuals of two naturally unconnected groups 
may be brought into intercourse. One party as¬ 
sumes the r61e of protector of the other, it is from 
tliis relationship, the practical exhibition <»f winch 
was .satisfying to the vanity which formed so large 
an ingredient in the ancient Greek charaidcr, that 
there sprang, on a lower plane, the phenomena 
connected with beggars and alin.sgiving exhibited 
in Hit* somewhat advanced society depicted in the 
(hlysse^y. 

In tJie Odyssey the professional beggar i.s a 
lecognized inevitable adjunct of the great house 
(xviii. 1 flf., Iros the Taphiifiio% [with Monro's 

note] ; cf. xviii. 48). He runs on errands, but other¬ 
wise is of little use. He is naturally re.sentful ot 
any intrusion upon his ‘ pitch’ (cf. Hesiod, IKorA;?, 
26, TTuxdi iTTiaxv • lieiice the quarrel between 

Iros and 0dyHs<*us). The significant emblems of 
the trade were the stall’, the wallet hung by a 
cord, and the ragged, dirty garb (Od, xiii. 434 fF. ; 
cf. Aristoph. Clouds, 921 f., Ach. 432 and 448, ardp 
Slofial y< wTioxoiov^aKTTipLov).^ Equipped with these, 
the beggar is described as ‘ going louting through 
the land asking alms ’ (Od. xvii. ‘227 f., mriio-irwi' irard 
ir)p,ov I /Soi'/Xrrat alrlltitv BbaKtiP fjv ya.<rrip &va\T0v), or 
else ‘ stands about ana rubs his shoulders against 
many doorposts, begging for scraps of meat ’ (ib. 
22d ; cf. 339 f., S' ^iri ixtXlpov oddov ivroaBt Bvpduv, | 
KXivd/jievoi (TTaBfKfi).’* Naturally it is food chiefly for 
which the beggar looks ; anil Teleniachus seta an 
example to the suitors by giving the pretended 
beggar Odysseus a ‘ whole loaf, and of flesh as much 
as his hands could hold ’ (ib. 343, cf. 365fF); but a 
suit of clothes is promised hy I’enelone as reward for 
tidings (tb. 657). (Jdysseus (in On. xv. 319) ofl’ers 
menial service of ‘ handy man ’ in return for his 
keep ; so that there were varieties of beggars even 
then. Iros was evidently a bad specimen, and 
famous only for his belly (xviii. 2 f., fierd 5' (irpeire 
yaarlpi fidpyjj, | dlrfX^^ <pa.ylp.fv Kal irdp.ev). And so 
we find Homer familiar with the tramp w’ho lies 
glibly for entertainment (xiv. 124), ana with the 

J Ab afterwards adopted liy Dioffenea and his brother Cynics 
CDio};. liaert. vi. IS anci 22, etc.). 

" For this distinction between town and country btjf^inx, cf. , 
Od. xvii. 18 f., iTTwyip fie\Ttp6v eori Kara vt6Xiv ni nar' aypovf | , 
taira irrwx’vtiv. In iht country, work might bo the price ol 


‘ sundowner ’ and loafer who will not work (xviii. 
357 fF). 

As civilization advanced and the primitive hospi 
tality decayed, the lot of the beggar must have 
become harder the more almsgiving came to depend 
upon the capricious impulse of the individual, i’hc 
ruthlessness of ancient society, in which one must 
lie hammer or anvil, is largely concealed from ns by 
the fact that, with few exceptions, it is only the 
class which enjoys w'ealth and power that is articu¬ 
late ; that is t<» say, ancient literature is mainl^' 
aristocratic in origin. He.siod affords a glimpse of 
the povertj' which suhsists upon the grudging alms 
of neighbours until patience is exluiusted ( 

40011.). In Athens the (pavo^, or collection taken 
up to relieve an acquaintance in difficulties, was a 
form of almsgiving t-hat jirobably became at times 
very burdensome (cf. Theo]>hr. Char. 6 , xai iv ttj 
(TiToSelg. di u« irXelui tIptc rdXavra aiTtp yivoiro rd 
dsaXw/iaTo bibbvTi toIj air 6 pois tCjv iroXiriliv' dvavedeiv 
ydp oi’< SnvatrOai). Money so given was regarded as 
something hetw'oen a loan and a gift; probably it 
often wa.s hut a thinly disguised alms. 

The duty of private almsgiving must, in Athens 
at least, have been less imperatively felt, owing to 
the fact that there was in operation a State system 
of outdoor relief for infirm paupers (ttSiWroi).*^ Its 
origin was referred to the time of Solon or Pisis- 
tratus, i.e. as early as the 6 tli cent. B.C. (Pint. 
Sol. 31). Persons who were unable through boilily 
infirmity to earn a livelihood, and had less than 
three mirtrr (say £12 stg.) of jinvate property, were 
given a small allowance by the State.*”* Originally 
this relief had been confined to those invnliilecl 
through military service.* IVobaldy certain otbei 
conditions w'ere required to be fulfilled in addition 
to those specified by our authorities. (Mtizenship 
would certainly be’ requisite, and freedom from 
<iTt;i/a(see Atimia); also it must have been required 
that the claimant had no near living relatives in 
a position to support him. On the other band, it 
ap|M‘ais from the sjieecli of Lysias on behalf of a 
claimant for relief tliat the words of Aristotle, 

‘ unable to do anything to earn a living,’ cannot 
hav'e been taken an ^ned de la Ictti'e. Public office 
was natuially forlndden to recipients of State 
relief (Ly.sias, Or. xxiv. 13). The list of claimanh- 
was scrutinized annually by the Council of Five 
Hiindreil, before which all appeared in person 
The list of recommendations was then formally 
sanctioneil by the Assembly (Lysias, /.c. § 22 . 
i) irbXts i]p.iv i\l/rj<pL<TaTO tovto rd dpyupiov).* ’I'lii 
allowance seems Ut have varied in amount In 
the tune of Lysias (r. 4(K) B.C.) it w'as one ohol a 
(lay (Lys. op. cit. § 26, irtpl dfioXoO p.bvov TOioOpLai robs 
Xbyovs) ; in the time of Aristotle it was two obols ; 
an intermediate sum (or possibly the adoption ot 
a monthly dole) is implied in the 9 drachvar ( = 64 
obols) a month, of Philochoros ap. Harpociation. 

Litkraturr.— The Buliject doeB not appear to have Iieen 
treateit hitherto. Scattered noticeH only are found in eon- 
nBXiou with allied Lopica, ob, e.p., he^^garH in IJonier in P. G 
Eg^erer, Ilomerische (iaHt/rrundscha/t, 1881. On Atheiiiai) 
Ktut«-relief, see Bockh, Public Econvrny of Athens'^, 1842, i 
«42fT. 

W. J. WooniiousK. 

CHARITY, ALMSGIVING (Hindu).-Alms. 
giving (<iann) among the Hindus is primarily a 

It is not clear whether tlie term a^vi/arof used in this techni 

seiiHe refers nnlv to bodily inOriiiity or included also the idea 
of poverty (Jebb, A ttic Oratttrs, 1870, i 241), note 4). There Heems 
1 doubt tiiat both ideati were neceHRanly included. 

* AriHlotle, Ath. Const. 49. 4, vbfjMi yap iirriv o? acXcvei tov< 
•vrbf rptuv pviiv KeKrtfpivovt, Kal to <rtufi.a iremfpws'vovf pri 

Bvv<x<r6ai priSiv fpyov ipya^t<r6ai, boxipd^tiv piv rrfv fiovA'^v, BiSovat 
Si Sifpotrit^ Tpo^i)y Svo bfioAovs tKdtrrui tt/v iiptpai. 

S i’lut. Sol. !fl [6 viipot] 6 TOt>f vriptoOivTat iv witXipup StipoorCr 
rpd^ete xcAnluii'. 

4 iliit the reference here may be to the original law ordaininu' 
the distribulion of reiief, wiiile the annuai scrutiny and autlion 
cation ol rebel may have Vieon within the administrative com 
petence ot the Council without further relereneetothe VA-elesia 
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religious obligation, and dillcrs w some important 
reftpectb both in cunrcptwu and in practice from that 
which passes under the same name in the West. Of 
almsgiving, as the bestowal of gifts upon the poor 
and neeily, j)roni])te<I by a feeling of sympathetic 
comj»assiori, Hinduism knows nothing, tint the 
habit of generosity, of sharing possessions with 
others and relieving their w'ants, is perhaps more 
wide-sjiread in India than in any other country. 
It lb clear, moicov<ir, that only where sucdi an 
obligation is universally recognized and acted 
ujion can companies of wandering ascetics, as in 
India, move liitluir and thither without restraint 
throughout tlie land, eouiident everywhere of lind- 
irig support and liaving their wants freely sujiplied. 
Maun also di^elares that liberality is the .sj)ecial 
virtue and duty of men in this Kali age.^ 'J'he 
only rightful recipients of alms, however, are the 
Hriilimans and the various orders of ascetics. 
'Fhese alone have a claim to sujijiort and gifts 
(ditk.)i7ia) from all other classes of the eoniinunity ; 
and from such donations mei it accrues to the 
giver, tlie amount of which is in direct projiortion 
to the \ alue of the gift. 

In India, therefore, almsgiving is inspired by a 
religious motive, the desire to secure personal 
advantages and reward in a future life. The 
theories and teaching of the Hindu books leave no 
room for the jilay of disinteiestcd generosity; 
although many Hindus are in this respccit better 
than their creed. And it is only among certain 
eummuniticH of monks, who devote a part at least 
of their tinu' to charity and the relicl of the |>oor, 
that anything approaching the Western conception 
of almsgiving is found.* I’liere can be lit tle doubt 
that heie we should recognize the kindly and 
Itnmane influence of Buddhism. At festivals also 
and on occasions of pilgrimage the abbot, of a 
monastery M ill entertain all comers reganllcss of 
oxjtense.* Tlie underlying motive of the act, how- 
evei, is in these instances still Indian, not Western 
or Christian, (xcuerosity is, indeed, enjoined upon 
monks, as part of their vows. Tlio.so who can give 
nothing else must give their hooks. Ordinarily, 
however, monks and ascetics do not bestow', but 
receive.* And tin* need and upj)ortunit 3 '^ for alms¬ 
giving in the wider sense, within the' laity and 
among the noii-Brahmanical part of the population, 
have ahvays been met t«) a considerahle extent in 
India by the usages and institutions of cu.ste and 
the joint family life, wdiich throw upon the wdiole 
cirede the burden and obligation of the support of 
each individual. 

As early asthe Vedic hymns, gifts (rfdna, datra, 
daksind) take a prominent place in the thought 
and teaching of the poets; and the virtue and 
merit of the giver are repeatedly emphasized.® 
Ill the Vedic literature generally, and in the later 
sniTtis, especially in the Dharina.sastra8 and Pura- 
nas, one of the chief duties incumbent upon a 
householder is charitable giving (ddtfta, ddtrtva) ;* 

> Maria, I 8fl: * In (.lie KfLa ajfc the chief (virtue) is declared 
to be (the performance of) anstcnlies; in the TreU, (divine) 
knowled rt' ; in the Ovanara, (the performance <if) sar^niices, 
in the Knii, liberality (adna) alone ’ ( f the deacriptioii of 

r.iiarata \ arha (India) in Kiptiu /'imipa, ii. 3. 12:—ddnam 
chdttra ilij/ante pa7-aiohartliam, 'there also ijiftM are bestowed 
tor tin sake of the other world.’ 

- r>ai ih, Rel. oj India, p. 213, iiistancos the K&gphapui of the 
1‘unjali and Nepal. Hut the same is true of other sects. 

See, for example, Oman, Mystics, etc p. 20011. 

* The direction of Vas^itha, ix. S, tliat the hermit ‘ shall only 
S:ive, not receive,’ is, we Iwlieve, eritirel v isolated, and as opposed 
t.o the general rule os it is to universal practice. 

* u.K- Higv 1 . 13. 11, ‘ Maj the splendour of the mver be 
foremost’ {SHE xlvi. 9). Of. the praise of Budra, ‘the giver 
of many gifts,’ ii. 83.12. 

1 Vas. viii. 16, ‘ all mendicants subsist through the protection 
afforded bv householders.’ Liberality is the duty of the first 
three caste's (Ilaudh. i. 10 18. 2ff., Vos. ii. 13 f., Apast. ii. 6.10. 

4 IT., where Khatri.ias and Vaidyos are expressly prohibited from 
receiving alms; of. ih. ii. 8. 20. Iff., Haudh. ii. 3. 6, 19, 7.18. 6, 
Oaut V 32 fl ) Vae xxlx. 1, ‘through liberality man obtains 


and careful, if not always <Jonsi.‘?tent, definitions 
aie given as to the persons {ddnapatra) upon whom 
such nlms may be be.stow'ed. ^ Manu lays dowm 
distinct and ordered rules on the subject, wdiich, 
exc<‘j)t as iiiUirfeied w'ith or niodifi(*.d by European 
inlliicnce, govern Hindu practice to the jiresent 
d.ay.- Sufdi gifts are said to be dhanruirtham, 
‘loi the purjiose ot (acijuiriug) religious merit’; a 
ehnjitei of t.hc Skanda- Purana Leais the title 
Jhtnadharmn-ridhi, ‘rules for almsgiving’; and 
lleniitdri devotes tlie second part of liLs groat work 
to the same tlicme.* 

Thus all Hindu ascetics live by alnib ; in con¬ 
trast W'ith the laborious and self-denying lives of 
many similar communities in the West, tlicy may 
not and <lo not in any case earn their living 
by w'ork, but are dependent, upon tlie charity of 
others. 'I’lie iii-lilution and habitual jiractice of 
begging on a W'lilc scale, together w'ith the rule.b 
legulating it, arc ol gieut anlujuity in India. And 
the burden of supporting an army of wandering 
mendicants, w'ho.se lives aie iinproiluetive, mu.st 
alway.s have jiressed haidly upon the jiooriT 
cla.s.ses of the pojiuhLlion. It w'as from llrah- 
iiiaiiisin tiiat Ihuidhism inherited the duty of 
hber.-Llity towards those w'hose lives were ilevoted 
to the .service of religion, develojung and systema¬ 
tizing an ancient jirinyiple and jilacing it on 
bro.'ider foundations. Sakyaniuiii himself in a 
foimer birth had borne the title of ddnnhlra, ‘a 
heroin liberality.’ Such practices, therefore, W’ere 
no novelty in Buddhist ethiital and .social (liitie.s. 
dainisui also, tlie second groat |irotestaiit com¬ 
munity of the eaily centuries, while rejecting th(^ 
extravagant claims of the Brahinaiis, maintained 
the right of the devotee and ascetic to su}>port 
at the imhlic expense.* In neitluir case was a new' 
principle introduced, but a long-standing custom 
was .sanctioned and eoniinued for the benefit of 
the ascetic orders and tlie teachers of religion. 

Such gifts were, hioadly speaking, of tw’o kinds. 
Giants of landed est-ate, dw'elliiig hou.scs, etc., 
bixes derived fioni villages, and tithes, h(‘ld the 
first jilace. More irregular and occasional wane 
the ilonations of money or food, which at all 
festivals, anniversaries, household ceremonies, etc.., 
the Brahmans received as their perquisites. To 
the latUjr class Ixdong the contributions in kind, 
which the w'anilering mendicant exacts from the 
fears or superstitions of the ignorant villager. * 
all hiH desires ’ (cf. 911 ); xxix. 17, ‘ he who pves to a Bralimapa a 
vessel lilled with water lor sippiiijif will obtain after death com- 
pleU- lr€*odoni from thirst' (cf. ib viii 6, Oaut. v. 2011.) So in 
the IJpami^clP and elsewhere ' Bacrilii’o and ahusgiving^’ are the 
special duties of the Brahman as ftrhastha (Hfh 4. 4. 22, Cliand. 
•Z. 23, TatU. 1.9, cf. neuBseii, Upan., 1906, p. 371 f.). 

1 Vos. XI 17r., the huiiseholder shall feed ‘three ascetics or 
three virtuous houselinidcra ... he may also feed pupils who 
ere endowed with good qualities' (u|. ih. 27 fl., Oaut. xvii. Iff., 
Baiidh. II. .3. 6. »ff., 10 18. 4 IT., 14. Apast. i. 1. 3. 26 f.. ii. 6. 10. 
Iff) It IS the s}H‘(;ial duty of the student (brahtnachdrin) to 
beg alms for his teacher (Oaut. ii. 8, iii (4f., Baudh. li. 10.18. 

4 ff ); for the student not to ask for alms is a sin (Baudh. L 
2. 4. 7, ef Hat. Brah. xi 3. 3 al.). 

^Maiiu, i 88ff , xi. 2f. Among the six duties of a Brdhmapa 
are enumerated the giving and leceiviiijf of gifts, hut the last 
again is forbidden to Kuatnyas and Vaidyas, x. 76 fl. ; cf. iii. 
96 ff., 126, 132, IV. 31 ff., 192. I'v. 226ff., ‘ I^et him, without tiring, 
always.. . perform works of chantj with faith... let him alwaj s 
prachse . . . the duty of liberality. . . both he who respectfully 
receives (a gift), and he who respectfully hestows it, go to 
heaven’, cf. viL 82, 86 ff., xi 6; it is incnmheiii upon kings in 
}>articular to be liberal in gifts, \ii. 79, 134-130, xi. 4, 22f.—even 
to the extent of bequeathing ull their wealth to Brahmans, ix. 
323 

» The J)nnakhav4a , see Barth, Iteli/jnms of India, p. 97, n. 4 ; 
Jolly, liecht und Sittf, p. 104 ; A. A. Macdonell, Sanskrit Litera¬ 
ture, 1900,p.429f. Ddnastuti, ‘the praise of gifts,’is the general 
(die of a whole dciiurtiuciit of Sanskrit literature; see Max 
Muller, Uistory of A7ictent Sanskrit Literature^, London, 1860, 
p. 49.3 f 

^ Aeharaiiaa Sutra, ii. 1-7, passim; J. Q. Buhler and J 
Burgess, Indian Sect of the Jainas, London, 1903, p. 12 ff. 

•The facilities for travel afforded hi the railways have 
greatly increased the numbers attending the more popular and 
celebrated festivals It would have tieon expected that the 
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The mah&ddna (‘ groat gifts ’) were ten or sixteen 
in number. Of those gold was the most importiint, 
thou estates, buildings, village-taxes, etc. Of gifts 
in gold the most costly, and therefore the most 
meritorious, was the tulddana or tuldpuntsa. 
The donor caused himself to be weighed in the 
scales against an equivalent of gohl, which was 
then distributed in largess to the assembled 
Brahmans. A king of Kanauj in the 12th cent, 
is said to have repeated this costly donation a 
hundred times; another example quoted is that 
of a minister of Mitliila in the early part of the 
14th century.' Hiuen-Tsiarig ,gives a marvellous 
account of tlie benefactions of Siladitya, .sovereign 
of Kanauj rirca 040 A. I>., wlio was accustomed once 
in every live years to give away in alms all that 
lie po.ssessed.' A similar act of lavish charity 
was occasionally performed with silver substituteil 
fortlie more valuable metal. In certain initiatory 
rites connected with the assumption of the sacred 
thread a ligurc of a cow or sacred lotus made of 
gold jtlays a iirominent part; and this after the 
ceremony is broken up and the fragments dis¬ 
tributed to the Brfihmans oi gifted to the temple.* 
Similarly after a banquet the royal or wealthy host, 
will at times bestow upon his gue.sts the costly 
dishe.s of gold and silver that have been emjiloycHl 
in the feast, (irants of land or revenue to monastic 
institutions or to Brahmans have always l»ecn 
frequent in India. Such grants are recorded as 
early as the inscriptions of Asoka ; and, according 
to tne legend, the same emperor in his later life 
had to be re.strained almost by force from ruin¬ 
ing himself and his house by his extravagant 
generosity.^ Similar gifts and dedication.s are far 
from being uncommon at the firesent day. To 
provide free meals for Brahmans is also an act of 
great merit, the virtue ot which increases with 
the number of l^rahinans fed. On a less scale 
this is done at every iiou.sehold ceremony, amii- 
versary, or feast; and at the great festivals large 
provision is made, and numerous companies of 
pilgrims and a.scetics gather tog(*ther, and are 
entertained often for seveial ilays. 'Phe example 
of llsavadala is quoted, who, in a eave inscription 
attributed to the 1st cent, of oiir era, boa.st.s that 
he iirovided iinnually for the wants of I<M),(X)(» 
Brftnmans, with gifts oi 1(M),000 cows, .sixteen 
villages, fileasure-grounds, tanks, etc.* In ancient 
times sucli records are numerous of kings who 
maintained a number of Brahmans at their own 
cost for a prolonged jsTiwl, or even for life. And, 
like the monastic orders of the Middle Ages in 
Europe, the Indian orders of monks became rich 
in the jiossession of e.states, ‘ property belonging 
to the go<l,’ drvnsva^ devasthana^ in .some instances 
a con.siderable proportion even of the land and 
revenue of a State passing into their hands. 

In the North of India what might thus be 
termed systematic almsgiving, donations more or 
le.ss in the nature of a regular (contribution or 
tithe for the support of communities or individual 
leacluira, gurus^ holding otbeial positions as re¬ 
cognized heads of a sect or school of thought, are 
now less usual tliai’ in the South. The g%irus 
themselves exerci.se a less wide and powerful 
influence. Tn the South regular fees are exacted, 
and every means short of legal or actual compulsion 
is adopted to ensure payment. These gurus go 

fees to the offlriatiiiR prieetM would have increased in like 
proportion. This does not seem to be the laise. And the 
Hoinewhat curious explanation is offered that the pilgrim now 
visits many shrines, and impartially distritmtes among them 
gifts which were formerly concentrated on one altar. 

> Barth, p. 97, n. S; Jolly, p. 105. 

a Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, 1906, 1. 214; 
V. A. Smith, Early Uistory of India, 1904, p. 290 ft. 

> W. (Jrooke, Things Indian, 1906, p. 490 f. 

* See art. A4ora ; V. A. Smith, Aloha, Oxford, 1901, p. 1981. 

> il.sW IV. 0911., qiioted in Jolly, p- 106. 


on circuit through the princifial cities of their 
diocese.s, and their visits are made the occasion 
for demanding the recognized fees and gifts. The 
formal grants also to religions institutions more 
usually tiian in the Nortli take the form of revenues 
a.ssigned for the support of the resident monks 
or priests. And, as far as the motive and aim of 
the donor are concerned, such grants are hardly 
di.stinguisliable from the more indiscriminate and 
irregular largess jiraetised at the ftisLivals or in the 
country disti icl.s. 

Tn the case of private gifts the rule was laid 
down that no one was so to impoveri.sh him.sclf 
by his liberality as to leave wife oi children 
destitute.* (.)ther regulations prescrilx'd a limit 
of u thousand (*ows,^ delined the fees which might 
lie required,* or foibade the aeeeptam'e by one 
of a gift which had been refiiscul by another,'* or 
the parting with a gift on the day on winch it 
had been bestowed.* The recijnents, moreover, 
were earetiiily graduated aceordiiur to Mieir 
wortli and iijion some it w as alto;jet her « •'in to 
confer presents.^ In theory also it obligatoiy 
upon every twice-born man, after be lia.s lived the 
life of a householder, grlutstliff, and begotten a son 
to carry on Ins line, to part with all bis goods 
and TMissessions to lirahmans, and to go forth 
homeless and resourceless, adopting the life of 
an aiiclionte in the forest, vnnn/irasf/ui, and later 
that of a wandering rnendieunt, savnynsin, begging 
bi.-^ food from door to door. Such meiidicauts 
ordinarily possess nothing hut an alms-bowl, made 
out of a eoco-nut or sometimes of bras.s, with 
a water-pot, and in some instances a stall' and 
ro.sary. Instances have not been unknown, even 
in recent times, of men of education and influence 
and wealth, who have elected to abandon all, and 
devote the closing years of their life to poverty 
and religious contemplation, dependent for support 
upon the charity ot their fellow-countrynum " 

Almsgiving is al.so practised by Hindus in the 
form of gifts and einlowments for hospitals for 
animals. I’hese foundations are often of consider¬ 
able antiquity. At Benares and elsewhere, sick, 
maimed, and diH(\’iHed cow’s are provuhsl with 
.shelter and food by the mnniheenee of pious 
donors and the daily otlerings of the faithful.* 
The total volume of such charitable gifts in India 
must Ik; very considerable. 

I.iTKiiATimR.—.SfocrccZ Laws of the Aryas, tr. G. Biihler, SHE, 
vol» h. xiv. ; Maim, SHE, vol. xxv.; J. C. Oman, Mystics, 
Ascetics, and Saints of Indnt, London, 1906, p. 41 f., oh. \i., and 
jiassimi A. Barth, Rehqutns of /adia'-*, Loudon, 1889, pp. 
97 (, 274 f. ; J Jolly, Rerht und Sitte, 1K96, p. 104 IT See also 
artt. ARCBTICI8M, Monabticihm. a. S. GEIiEN. 

CHARITY, ALMSGIVING (Jewi.sb).—The 
teaching of the Apocryphal literature faithfully 
reflects the sjiirit ol the OT. Ben Sira exhorts to 
charity; ‘Let it (thy money) not rust under the 
stone ^(Sir 29'®). Alms ‘ shall fight for thee better 
than a mighty shield and a ponderous spear’ (v.**). 
But charity is to be thoughtful and considerate: 

‘ Defer not to give to him that is in need,’ for to 
do so is * to add more trouble to a heart tliat is 
provoked (4* ; cf. 29*). The quality and virtue ol 
charity, too, are determined by the kindness that 
goes with it: ‘ Lo, is not a word better than a gift? 
And both are writh a gracious man ’ (18*^). On the 
other hand, the needy borrow'er is reminded that 
he also has duties (29*^''^-); while the ])oor generally 

1 Brhaepati, 15. 3; Narada, 4. 4, quoted in Jolly, p. 105. 

* Satapatha Brahmaxfu. 4. 6. 8. 14, cf.ff. 

» Jb, 6. 2. 4. 9, 3. 1. 4, at. < lb. 8. 6. L 25 

» Ib. 14. 1. 1. 32. 

> Vas. lii. 8ff.; Manu, Hi. 90L, 128ff., 148, iv. .31, etc 

7 Manu, Hi. 1.38, 141, 161 ff.. al. 

BOiiian, p. 11 note, quotint? from .IRAS, 1901, pp. a46'S48, 
Monier-Williivin8, Brdhmantsin and Ilinduisin*, 1891, p. xxif. 

•The Anna Puma, or Uow-temple, nt Benarea wii8 erected ic 
1726 by a Baja of Poona. 
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arc taught the beauty of independence : ‘ Better is 
the life of a poor man under a slieJter of logH than 
sumptuous fare in another man’s house; it is a 
miserable life to go from house to house* (29***“). 
The Book of Tobit is an exhortation to almsgiving, 
which, it declares (To 12*), ‘ delivcreth from 
death.’ The Maccabees, after victory, first set 
aside a share of the booty for the wounded and for 
the widows and orphans, and then divided the 
residue among themselves (2 Mac 8^). Philo (de 
OarUate, 17-18) inculcates the broadest view of 
charity. It is a debt due to all men, including 
strangers, slaves, and enemies. Josephus, too, 
declares (c. Apion. ii. 29) that Moses laid dow'n the 
following duties as due to one’s neighbour without 
distinction : giving him (ire, water, and food ; 
showing him the road ; burying the dead. 

The obligation of charity is especially emphasized 
by the Talmudic liabbis. Tt outweighs, they de- 
(uare {Sukkah, 49h ; IJabn hntkra, 9a), all other 
duties. It is one of the pillars of the world, i.e. of 
society {Aboth, i. 5). By the side of the poor 
stands (ilod Himself, pleading for His hapless 
children {Midrash liahbah to Lv 25“); and he 
that feeds the hungry feeds (jod also (‘Agadath 
Shir Hashirim * in JQR vi. 696 ; cf. Lowell ; ‘ Who 
gives himself with his alms feeds three : himself, 
liis hungry neighbour, and Me’). Charity blesses 
the giver even more than tlie recipient {GiUin, 
61a). Kvcii the poor must give charity {ib. lb). 
But the widest interpretation is put upon charitable 
duty. Creater than almsgiving, says the Talmud 
[Su/ckah, 496), is gemiluth chasadim^ i.e. benevo¬ 
lence in the largest significance of the term, 
esfiecially that which takes the form of personal 
service. It comprises seven things; feeding the 
hungry, clothing the naked, tending the sick, 
burying the de^ and comforting the mourner, 
ransoming cantives, educating orphans, and dower¬ 
ing ]»oor brides. The soul is asked concerning 
these duties at the last judgment {Midrash Tehillim 
to Ps 118^*'; cf, the interesting parallel in Mt 
|j, three things, add the liabbis, gemiluth 
chasadim. surpasses almsgiving: no gift is needed 
for it. hut the giving of one’s self ; it may be done 
to tlie rich as well as to the poor ; it may lie done 
not only to the living, but to the dead {Sukkah^ 
496). He that studies the Law, hut fails to do 
these acts of love, lives without God {Abodah zara, 
176). Benevolence, moreover, must be propor¬ 
tionate to the circumstances of the giver and the 
recipient alike. The giver must devote to charity 
at least a tenth of his income, but not more than a 
fifth, lest he come to seek charity him.self {Kethu- 
bothy 50rt). Clothing must be given to the naked, 
furniture to him who lacks it, a spouse to the 
unmarried (>6. 676). If the man has fallen from 
aflluence to indigence, and w'as wont to ride a 
horse, and to have a slave running before him, he 
must have both horse and slave. But, say the 
Kabbins, ‘ thou art commanded to give him only 
“ sufficient for his need ” (see I)t 15”); thou art not 
enjoined to enrich him ’ [Kethuhothy 676). 

Appeals for charity must be scrutinized in order 
to d<ifeat imposture, but not too strictly. A 
stranger who says he is hungry, and asks for 
bread, is to be relieved without inquiry ; if he asks 
for clothes, inve.stigation must precede relief {Baba 
hathray 9a). But, according to one Rabbi, ‘ We 
ought to be grateful to impostors, seeing that, by 
assisting them, w^e atone for our neglect of the 
deserving’ {Kethuhoth, 68a). Among these im- 
mistors, sham cripples are mentioned {reahy viii. 9; 
Ke.thiihuthy 68a). Itinerant beggars should be re¬ 
lieved with small gifts only {Baba hathra, 9a). If 
they ask for food, they should be given a loaf of , 
bread of not less than a s})ecitied value ; if they ask I 
for lodging, they should bo given a lied, oil, and •' 


pulse, to be supplemented on the Sabbath by thre< 
meals, fish, and vegetables {ib. 9a ; Mishn. and 
Toseph. Peahy viii. 7). If the applicant is well 
known, the assistance must be commensurate with 
his former station {Kethubothy 676). If a poor man 
is averse to accepting a gift of money, it must be 
offered to him under the pretext of a loan, or of a 
present sent by a friend {ib.). But if a man has 
money, and asks for charity in order to save it, he 
must not be assisted (i6.). 

The niggardly wdio refuse to give charity, or to 
give proportionately to their means, must be 
coerced by the authorities {beth din), who, if need 
be, must have the oflender beaten until he does 
their bidding {Kethuboth, 496). On the other 
hand, they must forbear to apply to a man who 
gives w'hen he cannot aflord to do so {Baba bathrUy 
86). Even children must give smalJ sums in charity 
{Baba kamnuiy 119a). CJianty, moreover, begins 
at home. One’s parents eome first, then brothers 
and sislerB, then the poor of one’s town, lastly 
those living elsewhere {Baba nu'zin, 7la ; Tana 
d'be Eliyahu, 17). A woman must lui helped before 
a man, age before youth, tlie weak before the strong 
{Menorath IlamaoTy iii. 7. 2, 8). He w'ho goes on 
business to another toum must help to support the 
poor of the j>]ace {MegiUn, 27n). Charity must be 
extended equally to Jew and Gentile {Gittin, 6la), 
I'he duty of ransoming captives takes prec.tuleuce 
in all benevolent obligation {Baba hathra, 86) ; l,lie 
materials for building a synagogue maj be sold in 
order to fulfil this duty {ib. 86). In giving charity, 
regard must be had for the self-respect of the 
recipient. ‘ Greater is he that lends than he that 
gives, and greater still is be that lends and, with 
the loan, helps the poor man to help himself ’ 
{Shnbbath, 63a). Maimonides {Hilo. Mattenoth 
Aniyim, 10. 711.) enumerates eight degrees of 
l)euevolonce, the highest of which he assigns to the 
kindly help that saves the poor from pauperism. 
Nor is charity sufficient in itself; kind thougiits 
and words must go with it. To give liberally to 
the poor, but with sullen look, is to rob the deed 
of all virtue ; to be able to give nothing, but to add 
to the cuufes.Hion of this inability a word of sym¬ 
pathy for the ai)plicant, is to make ‘ the heart ’ of 
the needy ‘ sing’ {Baba hathra, 96 ; Midrash Bab- 
bah to Lv 25“; Maim. op. cit. 10. 4-5 ; cf. A both 
d* B. Nathan, ed. Schechter, Vienna, 1887, 246). 
The best ciianly is that done in secret {Baba 
hathra, 96); and it is related {Shekalim, 6. 6) that 
in the temple there was a chamber called the 
‘Chamber of the Silent,’ where the rich placed 
their alms, and the poor received them, in ignor 
ance of each other’s identity. ‘ He that gives alms 
publicly is a sinner’ {J^agiga, 5a). The deuuucia- 
tion in the Gosi)els (Mt fi’-** ) of the hypocrites who 
sound a trumpet when they give alms was eciioed 
or anticii>atefl by the Rahhis. Almsgiving was a 
special feature of the observance of a fast-day; 
another was the sounding of the shopfutr, or bom 
{Sank. 35a ; Berakhoth, 66). I*ossibly this will 
explain the above statement in Matthew, which 
charges the hypocrites with sounding a trumpet 
when giving chanty. 

But, while benevolence is extolled, the poor are 
exhorted to suil'er all possible privation rather than 
accept charity. Independence and self-help are 
Talmudic ideals. ‘ Flay a c-arcass in the street lor 
a pUlance, and be beholden to no man’ {Pesahim, 
112a). And the Jewish grace after meals includes 
a supplication to be spared the shame of having to 
accept ‘ the gilts of flesh and bhmd.’ ‘ Among the 
gieatest Rabbis,’ says Maimonides {loc. cit. 10. 18), 

* W'cre hewers of woo<l and drawers of water, 
builders’ labourers, ironw'orkers, and smiths ; they 
asked nutliiug of their cougi egatiuu, and would 
take nothing w'hen aught was oflered to Mieni.’ But 
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great as charity is, integrity is better still. One 
must be just before one is generous. * Pay thy 
debts,* says a media*.val writer, * before thou givest 
alms ’ (Sevher Chasidim^ Warsaw ed. 1879, § 454). 

A highly organized system of poor-relief existed 
in the Talmudic period. Its mam features were a 
daily distribution of food and a weekly dole of 
money. The former was called the tainchui^ or 
‘dish,* the latter tl»e kuppah, or ‘chest’ (MLslm. 
Penh^ viii. 7 ; derus. Pean, viii. 7). The funds for 
both distributions were compulsorily collected from 
the community by two or three men of unquestion¬ 
able probity, and their administration entrusted to 
three others, who carefully investigated the merits 
of the ay>[)Iu‘ants {Baba hathra^ 8a; Shabbath, 
118&; Abodah zara, 176). They were expressly 
enjoined to perform their duties with all possible 
consideration for the feelings of the poor {Kethu- 
both, 676). lloth distributions survived to a much 
later age (Maim. loc. cit. 9. 3). In the pre- 
Christian and early Christian centuries hospices 
also existed, which provided shelter and fooa for 
necessitous wayfarers {Aboth (P B. Nathan, ed. 
Schcchter, 34 ; Sota, 10a). Further, the hekdesh, 
or hoHj)ital, is met with (in the 11th cent, for the 
first time), which served all through the Middle 
Ages both as a poorhouse and as a hospital for the 
sick and the aged as well as for the stranger. 
These institutions (the need of which was increased 
Iw the number of Jews made homeless by the 
Crusades), aided by private charity, gradually 
superseded the tamchui; but tbe kuppah, in some 
form, necessarily survived. Offerings for its main¬ 
tenance were made in the synagogue, especially on 
joyous or sad occasions, and collections in its behalf 
were taken at banquets and funerals. A special 
charity-box was carried about from house to nouse 
when a death occurred in the congregation. A 
similar box was carried round the sjmagogue dur¬ 
ing service on wetik-days. Pious Jews, moreover, 
made a jioint of giving alms before beginning their 
morning prayers. The more convivial among them 
would ‘ tax their pleasures’ for benevolent objects. 
Thus a 15th cent. Jew is mentioned who ‘gave a 
gold piece in charity for every extra glass of wine 
he drank.’ But he taxed his self-denial also; for, 
if he pretermitted one of the obligatory three 
meals on Sabbath, he paid half a gold piece. He 
carried the practice into almost every phase and 
incident of his life, and so ‘ salted his wealth with 
charity.’ The Scriptural ordinance of the tithe 
was also scrupulously obeyed by the devout Jew in 
the Middle Ages. In the 13th cent, societies began 
to be established in various parts of Europe for one 
or more of the seven objects enumerated above in 
connexion with the term gemiluth cfiasadim, and 
cognate organizations exist in Jewish communities 
all over the world at the present day. These 
societies, together with the old-fashioned hospi¬ 
tality offered to the yioor {Aboth, i. 6), tended to 
keep down begging, which was rare in mediseval 
Jewry. But the practice had greatly increased by 
the I’Hh cent., and speedily grew into an intoler¬ 
able evil. Tlie schnorrer, or profe-ssional beggar, 
became a familiar and disagreeable figure in every 
Jewish community. His importunities and impu¬ 
dence have been immortalized in Zangwill’s King 
of the Srhnorrers, Modern charity organization 
among tlm Jews of civilized countries has now, 
however, almost deprived him of his occupation. 

Litbraturk.—I srael Abrahams, Liff in the Middle 

Ages, London, Morris Joseph, Judaism as Creed and 
lAj^e, London, lUO;}; JE, artt. ‘ Alms ’ and ‘ Charity.’ 

Mokkis Joseph. 

CHARITY, ALMSGIVING (Roman).—The 
earlier literature of Rome contains but few state¬ 
ments bearing on eitlier the theory or the practice 
of relieving the necessities of the poor out of the 


superfluity of the rich ; but beneficence, in what¬ 
ever form, was as necessary to the existence of an 
ancient as it is to the existence of a modern State. 
In the dim early time the need for almsgiving was 
to a great extent obviated by the strong bonds 
which linked men together in associations such as 
the gens, the tribe, and the family. Later, when 
organizations became less and the individual more, 
poverty was alleviated by public assistance in 
many forms, such as the (Tistribution of corn, 
provisions, and many other necessaries, at the 
cost of the exchequer, not only at Rome, but in 
other cities. The volume of this assistance grew 
continually to the end of the 3rd cent, of the 
Empire. The municipal life of the Roman Empire, 
and the collegia, or gilds, which were closely con¬ 
nected with it, flourished mightily during the 
same period, and caused a great outflow of private 
wealth into public channels. Probably in no age, 
not even in our own, have men spent their accumu¬ 
lated resources so freely for the benefit of their 
fellow-men. But many of the objects sought by 
the rich men, such as the provision of amusements 
and the beautification of the cities, have no con¬ 
nexion with the subject of this article. 

The ancient Roman view of life was narrow and 
hard, and the ancient Itoman religion had few 
ethical precepte. But, although neither Greek nor 
Roman religion did much to inculcate benevolence, 
its jiractice has never l[>ecn entiiely severed from 
religious sanctions. As soon as the old Roman 
type of character, excmi>lified by Cato the Censor, 
began to be softened by the inlluences of Greek 
culture, the deeply-rooted idea that parsivwnia 
was the most cardinal of virtues gave way before 
the increasing moral attraction of benevolence. 
The great orator, Crassus, supporting, in 106 
B.C., the cause of the Senate against that of 
the Equestrian body, eulogized the senators for 
the use which they made of their wealth in the 
redemption of cai)tive8 and the enrichment of the 
)oor (Cic. de Off. li. 63). But not until Hellenism 
lad thoroughly penetrated Roman educated society 
was beneficence generally regarded as virtuous. 
Horace’s question, ' Why is any one in want who 
does not deserve it, while you have property?’ 
{Sat. II. ii. 103), would have appeared hardly sane 
to the ordinary Roman two centuries earlier. 

This revolution in sentiment, visible far and 
wide in the later literature, was due mainly to the 
spreading influence of Greek philosophy, which 
permeated society and subtly changed the thoughts 
even of men who loathed its very name. But it 
was Stoicism, in its later forms, when it acquired 
more and more of a religious tene, which, almost 
exclusively, urged on the educated Romans (and 
through them the uneducated) in the path of 
humanity. It does not conc.ern us here to show 
how the Stoics reconciled the individualistic and 
the altruistic tdements of their faith, which at 
first sight seem to stand in glaring contrast. The 
derivation of the human race from (jod, and, as a 
corollary, the brotherhood of men, wliether Greeks 
or barbarians, bondsmen or freemen, were fei vidly 
reached by Stoic masters, and by their Roman 
isciYdes. ‘’I’he whole duty of man is to fear the 
gods, and to he4) his brother men’ (Marc. Aur. 
vi. 30), ‘even the sinner’ (vii. 21, etc.). ‘We are 
all members of a great body; Nature has made 
us akin by birth,’ said Seneca, and ‘you must live 
for others, if you wish to live for yourself.’ By 
Epictetus the du.y of humanity was pressed so far 
as to be hardly practicable, and to be, as a recent 
writer has said, ‘ Quaker-like.’ The practical out¬ 
come of the.se doctrine.s was a real sense of responsi¬ 
bility for the eniployinent of wealth, which became 
characteristic of the propertied Roman, from the 
good Emperors downwards. The mitigation ol 
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the bitterneas of poverty was now regarded as the 
first duty of the State. The fashion of bestowing 
this world’s goods for the benefit of those who had 
little of them afiected widely those in whom the 
love of notoriety was the strongest motive. But 
many inscriptions attest the practice of beneficence 
in its purest shapes. The Corpus Inacriptionum 
supplies the l)e8t corrective to Juvenal’s envenomed 
account of t he relations existing in his time between 
rich and poor. Among motives which prompted 
benefactions, the desire to perpetuate the memory 
of the beloved dead was, as in our time, not 
infrequent. These benefactions take different 
directions ; they provide for many material advan¬ 
tages, such as food and clothing, wine and oil ; 
nu)re rarely for education or for medical aid ; very 
frequently for the nurture of free-horn boys and 
girls. We must not forget that for one inscription 
recording such liberality, which has come down to 
our time, a hundred may have perished, and for 
one charitable action originally recorded, a thou- 
.sand may have been carried out without re<‘ord. 
The range of practical benevolence in the early 
centuries of the Roman Kmpire has rarely, if ever, 
been realized by historians. 

The foundations known by the generic term 
alimentn are attested by inscriptions more numer¬ 
ous and important than any others. The decline 
of ponulution in Italy led to many private, as well 
as j»uhlic, efforts to arrest the evil. In the age of 
Augustus, who established ^lermanently the famous 
ius trium liberorum (of winch a rudimentary form 
had appeared in the legislation of Philip V. of 
Macedon, and in Cwsar’s agrarian law of 59 B.C.), 
a citizen of Atina in the Volscian country gave 
property, the revenues of which were to be dis¬ 
tributed to the poor, as inducements to rear 
cinldren, instead of exposing them, according to 
the horrible Roman custom, or selling them, a 
proceeding legslized in extreme cases even by 
Constantine {CIL x. 5056). A coin of the Emperor 
Nerva, of the date a.d. 97, commemorates a similar 
act of generosity on the part of that Krnperor. 
Nerva, .seated on his chair of state, points with his 
right, hand to a young boy and young girl, while 
a female figure repre.senting Italy stands between 
tliem. The inscription is ' tutela Italian,* which 
avers that the Emperor protects Italy’s future by- 
providing f(>r a succession of free citizens. Nerva’s 
liberality was greatly extended by Trajan, on the 
same lines. A well-known relief discovered in the 
Forum in 187‘2 gives a vivid presentation of the 
Emperor’s generosity. Two inscriptions, one 
from Veleia, in the valley of the Po, the other 
from the neighlsjurhood of Beneventum, give some 
details of the Imperial foundation, which seems to 
have benefited every district of Italy {CIL xi. 1114, 


ix. 1457). Another inscription describes Trajan ai 
having thus taken thought for ‘ the eternity of 
Italy,' and some of his coins bear the legend 
‘Italia re.stituta.’ We know that the example 
set by Nerva and Trajan was followed by Hadrian, 
by Antoninus Pius, whose wife Faustina gave her 
name to girls who were beneficiaries (‘puelhv 
Faiistinianai’), by Marcus Aurelius, and by 
Alexander Severus. (The reliefs in the Villa 
Albani at Rome, ])icturing the puellcs Faustinianm, 
are familiar to every visitor who is interested 
in the Imperial history.) But by the time of 
Constantine these foundations had been swept 
aw'ay, mainly by the civil commotions. It is of 
interest to note that the children who benefited 
were not massed together in orphanages, but were 
left in the hands of their parents. Supervision 
was exercised by officials of the municipalities, 
who administered the revenues, which were charged 
on land. Even private benefactions of the kind 
were naturally entrusted, in accordance with the 
lioman temperament, to munici]>al authorities. 
Doubtless tho de.sire of Nerva in authorizing local 
corporations to accept inheritances and legacies, 
was r,o encourage rich private persons to imitate 
his example. Unfortunately the de(;ay of the 
municipalities involved the ruin of the foundations 
aLso. Pliny the Younger gives us in one of his 
letters an interesting account of his own liberality 
to Comum, his native town {Ep. vii. 18). 'I'here is 
reason to believe that many such foundations were 
established by citizens not only inside, but outside 
Italy. Sometimes alimentary as well as other bene¬ 
factions were attaidied to tho collegia or gilds (see 
art. (liLDs[ Roman]). In connexion with these gilds, 
it must be mentioneil here that they were not, in 
themselves, charitable institutions, though, in¬ 
directly and incidentally, they did much to soften 
the haidsbips of poverty, and even of slavery. 

The common idea, therefore, that charity as a 
duty was not recomized in the ancient world is 
mistaken. But, of course, benevolence received 
an infinitely stronger, purer, and more universal 
iinpul.se when Christianity prevailed. The famous 
forty-ninth letter of the Emperor .Julian is proof 
that the best men of the heathen world keenly 
felt tlie superiority of Chri.stian as compared 
with non-Christian beneficence. See also Charity 
(Christian). 

Litbratur.*,— J. P.^Waltzing:, Let Corparationt profettio- 
nelles chez Us Rnmains, Louvain, 1891i-10OO, and Lea CorjHn-a- 
tUma roiiuitnet et la efiaritiA, Louvain, 1895 ; A. dc Marchi, La 
beneficeiiza in Itoma anttca, Milan, 1899; cBser, De pauperum 
eura apud Romanot, Canipia, 1902; V. Duruy, lliat. of Rome, 
Eng. tr., London, 1886, vol. v. pt. ii. pp. 621 ff., 638; S. Dill, 
Roman Soctety in the last Cent, of the Western Empire, London, 
1898, and Roman Society from Nero to Marcut Aureliiia, Iiondon, 
1904 ; C. S. Loch, Chanty and Social Life, London, 1910, p. 80. 
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Introductory and Primitive (B. Fueire-Mar- 

RECO), p. 392. 

Abyssinian (W. H. Worrell), p. 398. 

American (R. H. Lowie), p. 401. 

Arabian.—See ‘ Muhammadan.’ 

Assyro-Babylonian (R. C. Thompson), p 409. 
Buddhist (J. H. Bateson), p. 411. 

Burmese.—See Burma. 

Celtic (J. A. MacCulloch), p. 412. 

Chinese.— -See China (Buddhism in), Feno-shui. 
Christian (E. voN Dobschutz), p. 413. 

Egyptian (E. Naville), p. 430. 

Greek (L. Deubner), p. 433. 

CHARMS AND AMULETS (Introductory 
and Primitive).—An amulet is a material object 
worn or carried on the person, or preserved in 


Hebrew (A. R. S. Kennedy), p. 439. 

Indian (W. Crooke), jk 441. 

Iranian (L. C. Ca.sartelli), p. 448. 

Japanese (W. L. Hildburgh), p. 449. 

Jewish (M. Caster), p. 451. 

Mexican and Mayan (L. Spence), p. 466. 
Muhammadan (C. dk Vaux), p. 457. 

Persian.—See ‘ Iranian.’ 

Roman (R. WoNSCii), p. 461. 

Slavic (0. Schrader), p. 465. 

Teutonic.— See Magic (Teutonic). 

Tibetan (L. A. Waddell), p. 467. 

I Vedic (G. M. Bolling), p. 468. 

I some other a ay, for magico-religious reasons, 
e.g. to cure disease, to give strength, ‘ luck,’ or 
I general protection to the possessor, or to defend 
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him or her from specified dangers or misfor¬ 
tunes. 

A charm (carmen) is, properly speakin*^, a 
magical formula whicdi is sung or recited to bring 
about some result conceived as beneficial, c.g. to 
confer magical efficacy on an amulet for the cure 
of disease. But in popular English usage the 
same word is used to describe the incantation 
and the object which is ‘ charmed ’ for magical 
use. Thus, a ‘ wise woman ’ undertaking the cure 
of a case of fever might enclose a spider in a nut¬ 
shell, ‘ charm ’ it by reciting a ‘ charm ’ (formula), 
and finally hang the ‘charm’ (material object) 
by a thread round the patient’s neck, prescribing 
the period for which it should be worn. Again, 
written copies of charms (formulae) are very 
commonly carried for luck or protection. 

This article will deal with the use.s of the 
material objiicts above described, which, to avoid 
confusion, will be called amulets. See, further. 
Magic. 

A. C. Haddon (Mapie and Fetishxsin, M)On, p. 20) makes a 
further distinction between talmmaTut worn for good luck or 
to transmit qualities, and arnuteta, which are preventive in 
their action ; iiut, as will ho seen, the apidicatioii of all those 
names is exceedingly elastic. 

The use of amulets is almost universal among 
.savage and semi-civilized peoples, and among the 
less educated classes in civilized countrie.s. Not 
only are tlmy worn b}’^ men and women on their 
persons in the form of neciklets, girdles, bracelets, 
or anklets, and attached to these as pernlants, 
carried in hags or pockets, and sewn fn clothing; 
they are also attached to children and domesticated 
animals, affixed to buildings, hou.scliold furniture, 
tools, ami weapons, and placed mar fruit-trees 
and growing crops. In Eurojie the use of amulets 
is most strongly develojied in the Mediterranean 
countries (including Syria and North Africa), 
where it co-exists with various ‘survivals’ of non- 
Christian religious belief and juactice; but it 
w'ould jirobably he incorrect to treat the use of 
amulets as a merely traditional survival of pagan¬ 
ism. On the contrary, there is reason to think 
that it represents a universal tendency in human 
nature, which is always likely to reach practical 
expression if not checked by other tendencies. Of 
these controlling factors education seems to be the 
most important. Where belief in witchcraft or 
in the evil eye is strong, there is always a corre¬ 
sponding development of protective amulets. 
Again, in all countries the members of certain 
classes who.se occupation involves a degree of 
social isolation tend to develop, or perhaps merely 
to preserve, a more intensive use of amulets; in 
Europe and India this tendency has lieen observed 
in fishermen, shepherds, miners, sailors, hunters, 
actors, jockeys, lieggars, gipsies, ami the criminal 
and immoral classes; in uncivilized societies, our 
present knowledge of professional specialization is 
too imperfect to permit of any generalization. 

In spite of certain differences (arising out of 
local variation in the supply of materials, the 
general level of native art, and the pressure of 
local needs) there is a general resemblance in the 
types and applications e»f amulets in every age and 
country. The followung classes of objects, natural 
and artificial, are very commonly used : stones 
(especially tlio.se of a curious shape or naturally 
perforated), stone implements (celts and arrow- 
leads); curious vegetable growths, roots, leaves, 
seeds, nuts; horns, teeth, claws, and other parts 
of animals and insects, shells, human hair and 
teeth, relics of the dead ; medicinal substances; 
substances believed to have been extracted from 
the sick in magical cures ; iron, gold, silver, rock- 
crystal, alum, salt, coral ; red, blue, and white 
things; strings, threads, and rings; representations 
of human ami animal forms, phallic emblems. 


repre.scntations of eyes, hands, bom.s, and cre.scents, 
beads, imported ornaments; written charms, 
qiiotntion.s from sacred w ritings, inscribed objects, 
medals, coins; obsolete weapons and ornauients; 
relics and mementoes of holy persons and places, 
portions of ofterings, and dedicated things. 

The purjioscs for which amulets are used may 
also be classed under (icrtain common types, such 
as the cure and prevention of disease; protection 
in general, and from specific dangers (e.g. death in 
battle, wounds, drowming, shipwreck, lightning, 
failure of crojis, attacks by dangerous animals, 
evil spirits, witclicraft, the evil eye); the acquisi¬ 
tion of physical streiigtli, fertility, ‘ luck,’ wealth, 
magical powers; and the fulfilment of special 
wishes, c.g. for .success in hunting, fishing, trade, 
love, and war. 

Anthropological attempts to cxjilain the use of 
amulets fall into two chronological groups, of 
wdiicli the earlier is connected with the general 
tiicory of magic put forw’artl by P’.. B. Tylor 
(Early Hist, of Mnvkivd, 18(15,' ^1870, ”1878; 
Primitive Culture, 1871, “187.3, ”1801, ^1903), and 
developed by J. G. Frazer (GIP, 1000 ; Lect. on 
the Early Hist, of the Kingship, 100,5). For a 
discussion of this, sec art. Magic; here it need 
only be said that the belief in niagii;, according to 
Frazer {Kingship, 52), ilcpeiids on ‘a misapplication 
of the association of idea.s by sirnilaiity and con¬ 
tiguity.’ 

‘ Manifold as arc the applications of this crude philosophy . . . 
the fundamental principles on which it ih based would seem to 
be reducible to two , first, that like produces like, or that an 
effect resembles its cause ; and second, ifiat thing’s which have 
once been in conta(‘t, hut have ceased to be so, continue to out 
on each other as if the contact still persisted ’ (GB^ i. $>). 

By this exi>lanation of magic, attention is con¬ 
centrated on certain logical errors said to be 
characteristic of the thought of uncivilizeil or 
lineducattsd man. The savage, as Tylor has fre¬ 
quently said, IB apt to mistake the subjective 
connexion set uj) by the association of ideas in the 
mind for an objective or causal conne.xion ; to 
believe, for instance, that a stone which resembles 
an eye must have some occult effect on the liuman 
eyesight, or that tlie courage ami keen sight of 
the eagle can be secured along with a tuft of its 
feathers (Parly Hist, of Mankind^, 131). These 
logical errors are exemplified in the savage and 
popular use of amulets, the following eases being 
typical: 

The ‘dcBert goat’ {Nemorheedwt Swettenhami) in the moat 
surefooted animal known to the Malaya of the Lower Siameae 
States , and they believe that if it falls over a cliff it immediately 
heka itself whole. Accordingly, the tongue of the desert goat 
is carried as a pow'srful amulet against falling, and also as n 
sure cure for wounds cauaed by falling if rubbed on the part 
affected ; and a rib of it is used to tap or rub any bruisea or 
cuts in order to make them heal (MS Catalogue Auimn- 
dale Collection, Pitt-Rivers Museum, Oxford, 1901-2, iia 24). 
Again, the Dutch in South Africa hang atringa of greyish seeds, 
which they call lands kraale (' teeth heads ’), round the necks 
of their children to help them in teething. ‘ Such notio.'is were 
elaborated into the old medical theory known as the “ Doctrine 
of Signatures," which supposed that plants and minerals 
indicated by their external characters the diaeasea for which 
nature had intended them as remedica. Tlius tlie Euphrasia 
or eyehright was, and is, supposed to be good for the eyes, on 
the atrength of a black pupil-like spot in ita corolla, the yellow 
turmeric was thought good for Jaundice, and the blood-stone is 
probably used to this day for stopping blood’ (Tylor, Early 
IJiat. of Mankind^, 123). 

Explanatiotis of this sort may be used, more or 
less legitimately, to cover many specialized uses of 
amulets. But there are other types to which they 
do not apply ; nor are they sufficient, in themselves, 
to account'for the practice of using amulets as a 
whole. To do this, it is necessary to follow up a 
second line of inquiry, which has been pursuecl in 
France by Hubert and Mauss (‘ Esquisse d’une 
thdorie g 6 n 6 rale de la magie,’ ASoc vii. [1904]); 
in America by Miss A. C. Fletcher (various 
works), Hewitt (‘Onsnok* and a Definition of 
Religion,’ American Anthropologist, new ser , Iv. 
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33-35), and J^ovcjoy (‘TJ»e Fundamental Con<'e}>t 
of the Savaf^e Pliilti.s(»j>li\ Moriist, xvi. 357-382); 
ill England chiefly by li-* H. Marettf/Vtc Threshold 
of Religion [essayh dated IJ)U0-J9()9], London, 1909), 
and E. S. Uartland (Presidential Address, section 
H, British Assoc-., Voik, 1906). According to this 
later theory, the explanation of the savage belief in 
magic is to l)e souglit not in savage errors of logic, 
but in tlie savage's concejition of magical power or 
efficacy. Evidence for this conception has been 
found in the vocabularies of many uncivilized 
jieoyiles, in the existence of a class of words of 
which mnrifi, the Polynesian-Mtdaiiesian cxjiression 
for ‘ nivsteriouH or supernatural efiicacy,’ has been 
generally accepted as tyjiical (see MagIc). 

'TJjjs iH*whiit works to elTent ever^ thins' whicli is beyond the 
orcbimrj power of mc-n, outsido the eoniinon processes of 
naltire, it is present in the atmosphere of life, attaches itself 
to persons and to things, and is iiianifeHtcd by results winch 
oaii only he ascribed to its operation.' This inanu is not fixed 
in an\thing, and cati lie convoyed in almost afiything; but 
spirits, whether disembodied souls, or supernatural beings, 
have it and can impart it; aud it esseiittally belongs to 
personal beings to originate it, though it niav act through the 
medium of water or a stone or a hone (Codrmgton, 7’/tr 
Melanesians, 1801, p. 118 f ). ‘ Among many uncultured races 
the chief concern of the individuKl is to absorb as much of this 
force or to get into his possession as many objeots charged with 
It as possible ’ (hovejoy, op. eit. 300). 

It iH in Buch conccplioiiH of magical efficacy 
(nutna), explicit or implicit in uncivilized and 
uneducated thought, that, the most comprehensive 
exnlanation of the ubg of amulets is to he found. 
All amulets have at least this in common, that they 
are credited by their possessors with a quality, 
virtue, or efficacy which makes them valuable; 
without which, in fact, tliey would not be amulets 
at all. It lias been shown atiove that they are of 
various forms and materials; how do they come 
to be regarded as having mnna't Piimaril}', 
because they have attracted atl.ention; like human 
beings of striking personality, ( hey have detached 
tliemseivt's from the vague undilierentiated back¬ 
ground of the uninl<ere.stiiig, and impressed them¬ 
selves upon the eye and upon the mind. As soon 
as an object has proved attractive enough to make 
a man carry it away with him, it is on the way 
to becoming an amulet. It is not so much that 
amulets are keyit and c.arried because they have 
nuiiia, as that they have mana because they are 
kept and carried. 

From an examination of the amulets which are 
actually used, it is jiossiblc t.o see what it is that 
qualilies an object for this sort of selective 
attention. (Generally speaking, it must be small, 
portable, and not lixed to its place of origin. If a 
small stone of remarkable shape catches a man’s 
attention, he cariies it away with him, and it is 
likely to become an amulet; whereas, if it is 
large, he will more probably observe it whenever 
he passes, invent a myth to account for its 
peculiarities, and [Huhaps sot up a habit of visits 
and oflerings. The magical object, then, must be 
portable and detachable, and it is especially 
attractive if it is ca]>able of being strung or tied 
to a string, atones form a tost case for this 
simiilcst tyi>e of amulet. In many parts of the 
woild they excite a jieculiar interest (Marett, 
oit. cit. 1911'.), and if thej' have any singularity in 
Hiiape or colour they are sure to attract attention. 
In British (luiaiia a natural hollow concretion 
with aloo.se stone rattling inside is shaken by the 
Arawak magician to relieve the pains of childbirth. 
In Italy ma<lrei)orite is worn as a protection against 
sickness and against witches, serpentine for the pre¬ 
vention ami cure of snake-hite, limonite to protect 
pregnant women. In the Eastern Island of Tones 
Straits smooth water-worn pebbles are used as oma- 
bar, ‘love-charms’ (lladdou, Reports of tlu' Cavih, 
Anthropol. Exj)ed. to Torres Straits^ vi. [1908] 221, 
and y>l. xxi.). Naturally perforated stones are 


specially attractive, being curious, portable, and 
easy lo pieserve. In Ireland, for example, they 
are*hung round the cattle-byre or on the stakes to 
which cows are tethered, ‘to keep evil from the 
cows,’ ‘ to keep pixies from stealing the milk,’ or 
‘ for luck.’ English peasants (Wiltshire, Hertford- 
hliire, etc.) and .Scotch fishermen hang them at the 
house door ‘ to kecji away witches.’ 

Vegetablegrowifts which present any abnormality 
are valued in tlie same way. In Italy double 
walnuts aud almonds are can icd as amulets against 
the evil eye and witches, against lieadache, and to 
bring good luck. In the Lower Siamese States a 
branch of unusual shape is hung over the hearth ; 
‘ spirits are afraid of it ’: and the knotted stem of 
a creepci is Iniiig over the house door to keep out 
pbUmg, ‘familiar spirits’ (MS Cat. Annandale 
Coll., Pitt-Jlivers Miis., Oxford, 1901-2, nos. 236, 
244). The tumour-like detachable growths some¬ 
times found embedded in the trunks ol uaks are 
cairicd by Surrey labourers as ‘cramp balls’ (o 
ward off Cl amp. 

Most attractive of all are stones and other 
natural objects in which a resemblance maj' be 
traced to something of another kind, 'J’hus, Hint 
nodules resembling shells were preserved in a 
pre-dynastic Egyyitiaii tomb at el-Ainrah. The 
mandrake and 1 lie ginseng root are credited with 
wide and undefined jiowers in Asia and Eastern 
Europe because of their fancied le.semblance, 
generally improved by art, to a human being 
(’I’ylor, Early Hist, of Manldnof^^ 123). In a Malay 
house in Lower Siam a natural growth of w'ood 
resembling a bird was hung up for use as a clothes 
peg, but also to bring luck ; and powder scraped 
from it was adniiiiist^cred to children sufleniig 
from internal jiarasites: it was called knyu-jadi- 
hurong, ‘wood become bird’ (MS Cat. Aiiiiatidale 
(^oll., no. 239). 

Another claim to attention lies in any sort of 
paradoxical or abnormal quality in things. For 
instance, a drank shell is sometimes found with 
the whorls turning the reverse way ; in Southern 
India such a specuuen is regarded as a magical 
and fortunate possession (Walhouse, JAJ xvi. 
164). Catlin describes the mantle of a inedieine- 
man of the Blackfeet, on Yellowstone River, 
1833-40, as follows: 

‘ Besides the skin of the yellow bear (which, being almost an 
anomaly in that country, is out of the regular order of nature, 
and, of course, ffreal medicine, and converted to a medicine 
use), there are attached to it the skins of many animals which 
are also anomalies or deformities, which render them, in their 
estimation, medicine ; and there are also the skins of snakes 
and frogs and bats—beaks and toes and tails of birds—hoofs of 
deer, goats, and antelopes; and, in fact, the “ odds and ends,” 
and fag-ends, and tails, and tifis of almost ever^-thing that 
swims, fheb, or runs, in this part of the great world ’ {N. Amer. 
Indians, Kdinburgh, 1903, i. 46, and pi. 19). 

Mere rarity is also valued (see Hubert and 
Maus.s, ASoc vii. 102). Nodules of very com¬ 
pact black stone are occasionally found embedded 
in a coal seam ; one such ‘coal-nut’ was kept by 
tliree generations of miners at Pendleton, Lanca¬ 
shire, as their most treasured possession ; they 
considered that it yirotected them from accident, 
nor would they venture down a mine without it. 
By an extension of this desire for rarities, many 
amulets are supjioscd to have been obtained in 
some impossible way or from some mythical 
animal. In English folk-lore, fern-seed, if it 
lould be found, would confer invisibility on the 
potaessor. In Epirus it is said that, if a man boils 
eagles’ eggs and puts tliein back in the nest, the 
eagle will fly to the .Jordan, fetch a pebble, and 
put it in the nest to aH.sist incubation. The man 
secures tliis pebble, which is called a ‘stone of 
loosing,’ and serves to cure diseases, especially the 
ellects of the evil eye. Stones purporting to have 
been obtained in this way are actually carried 
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(PapacoRtas, Man, 1904, no. 81). A native of 
Kachal, Nicobar IslandR, curried a ring about 14 
inches in diameter, of a bone-like substance, ana 
told a story about it of some large jungle-dwelling 
animal from wlioMe eye or eye-socket it was made : 

‘ it was bigger than a pig, and very scarce ’; further 
than that he Avas not intelligent enough to give a 
description (C. Boden Kluss, In the Andainans 
and Nicobars, 1903, p. 111). In India and Japan 
certain transparent pebbles are said to have fallen 
from the heads of cremated corpses or of snakes. 

Pre - historic stone implements are popular a.s 
amulets wherever they are found ; their history 
being unknown, and the finding of them U8uall3' 
sudden and accidental, they are believed to be of 
supernatural origin—either fallen from the sky, 
or the work of m^^thical beings (J. Evans, Ancient 
Stone Implements of Great BHtain^, Loudon, 1897, 
pp. ftb-bf)). In most countries they are said to be 
‘ thunderbolts,’ and are therefore kcnt to preserve 
I)eojde, cattle, and buildings from lightning. Thej' 
are also used t.o ellect magical cuies ; water poure<l 
over neolithic celts and arrowlieads is given to 
cows in Ireland to cure the ‘grup’; in Italjr they 
are hung round children’s necks to keej> away 
illness and the evil eye; the Malays carry them 
as lucky objects to sharpen their kriscs and cock- 
Hjmis, ami as touchstones for gold. In Arabia, 
amulet - necklets of arrowheads are u.sed, and 
manufactuied arrow-shaped pendants of coinclian, 
agate, and glass are worn as ‘good for the blood,’ 
and exfiorted from Mecca to south-east-ern Europe. 
Similarly, natural pebbles resembling celts or 
arrowheads, and manufactured pendants of the 
s;ime shape, are worn as amulets, e.q at J.o7>.re 
(Krance), to facilitate childbirtti. Other su hstani'cs 
found in the ground are siiiiilarly jinzed : belem- 
nites, calleil ‘ thunder-stones’ in France, (Germany, 
and England, are powdered and given as medicine; 
staurolites (silicate of barj'ta and alumina) are 
valued by Breton peasants for their ciuciforin 
shape, and credited with supernatural origin and 
powers. Nodules of iron p^uites are often called 
‘ thunderbolts,’ e.g. in Switzerland, and are kept 
to protect houses from lightning. Antique beads 
found in tlie soil are valued in Europe, India, and 
West Africa as amulets for the cure and ]>reven- 
tion of disease. Kock-crysial attracts attention 
^^herever it is found ; and alum seems to be a 
substitute for it in I’ersia and the Mediterranean 
countries. The metals, and iron in particular, are 
in almost universal estimation, partly from the 
difficulty of obtainiim them, and partly from the 
traditional mj'ster}'^ of the smith’s craft (cf. ‘ Indian’ 
section of this art.). 

But, apart from such special claims, it seems 
that any object which is small, complete in itself, 
definite, of homogeneous material, portable, and 
tolerably durable, which attracts attention, and 
can be taken as a personal po.ssession, is likely 
to be treasured, and credited with unusual qualities 
simply in virtue of the attention it has excited. 
It leinaius to show how this idea of magical 
efficacy is developed. 

Fir.st, the mere keeping of a small object for any 
length of time is enough to invest it with a special 
interest. If it is lost after it has become familiar, 
there is a considerable amount of mental discom¬ 
fort, which may easily become associated with 
other misfortunes haiipening about the same time ; 
and, by contrast, past prosperity will be associated 
with the possession oi it. Ornaments habitually 
worn become linked with daily^ tasks, with mental 
ellort, es])ocially with exeitious of eloquence; the 
loss of them may therefore be accompanied by a 
sensation of loss of power. Again, conspicuous 
ornaments or objects constantly carried uecome 
associated with the wearer’s personality in the 


minds of other people; if he is remarkable for 
eloquence, shrewdness, or success, the existence of 
his * mascot ’ or ‘ luck ’ is a convenient tangible 
circumstance which concentrates the attention of 
minds not much accustomed to analyze their im¬ 
pressions, and serves as an easy ‘explanation.’ 
The great man is not unlikely to be said to derive 
mana from the very object on which, in fact, he 
confers it. 

But, further, when a man carries about with him 
some object which has caught his attention, he is 
generally obliged to ju.stify his liking for it, to 
himsell if not to others. ‘ What good is it to y'on ? 
What do you keep it for?’ In many cases the 
rescmhlauce to sometlnng else, by w hich the object 
first attracted him, suggests an answer. Thus, the 
Melane.siaus, who value any stone of peculiar 
appearance, give explanations of this sort: 

* Any fatioifiil interprctulion of a mark on a stone or of its 
shape was enough to {five a character to the stone . . . the stone 
would not have that mark or shape without a reason. ... A 
stone with little disks upon it . . was good to bruise in 

money'; a skiiie Murroiinded hy little stones, like a sow amoni; 
her litter, would bring an increase of jiigs ((Jodrington, op. cU. 
181 f.) Jinnn> l*ci, a native of the Murray Islands (Torres 
Straits), had in 1898 an irregular oblong piece of vesicular lava ; 

It was supposed to reseiublc the head of a tabu snake, and, os 
btiakes prev upon rats and mice, he kept it in his garden to 
prevent rats from eating Uie haiianas (Maddoii, Hrp of Camh 
A utlintj). Exited, vi 220). Similarl.v, red stones in many (’ountries 
are said to be good for the blood, white stones for the skin, 
crystals for the eyes, and cloudy agates to increase the milk of 
nurses. 

Utilitarian exjilanations of this sort, boused on 
the univcrbal jiaasion for detecting reseinhlanues 
nud analogies, aie sufficient to eonviriee tho.so W'ho 
uae them that there is some leal though vaguely- 
conceived connexion between the amulets thej' 
carry and the desired objecUs to whicli, hy way of 
justification, they refei them. But to say, with 
Frazer, that uncivilized people are guided in such 
matters hy the ‘laws’ of a psemlo-science is to 
credit them with more logical system than they 
really employ. 'I'lie choice of the object in the 
first place, and the utilitarian application of the 
likeness perceived, are both dictated not hy sy.stem, 
but by the accidents of local supply and local needs. 
Tlielllaidaseal-hunter is interested mainly in seals; 
tlierefore lie i.s (juick to notice any stone whose 
natural shajie reminds him of a seal, and fur the 
same reason he makes the practical ajqdication 
that it is good for seal-eatening; a Alelanesian 
gardener would probably say of a similar stone that 
it would be good for growing yams. Note, again, 
how elastic i.s the melliod of apjilication : a twisted 
root in the Malay I’eninsula, a seed - capsule 
(Martynia) and a beetle’s horn {Dynastes sjk) in 
U])per Burma, and a u\it{Ophiocaryon paradoxum) 
in British (lumna, all used locally as amulets, have 
each sufficient likeness to set up a generalized idea 
of snakes; and, as snakes are undesirable, it is 
decided in each case that they must he u.^eful 
against snakes and snake-hite. But if snakes 

were needed, tlie same objects would he said to 
attract tliern. In New Guinea a stone shaped 
like a dugong is an amulet for calching dugong; 
another which recalls a shark is an amulet for 
escaping sliaiks. In the Murray Island.s the na7n 
zogo, wdiich primal ily w'as for the puijiose of secur¬ 
ing success 111 catching turtle, could al.so he used 
to jirevciit turtle from being caught (Uaddon, op. 
cit, vi. 51, 213, ‘219). The Nicoharesc set up images 
of ships to atliact traders when their coco nuts are 
ready for sale, and images of crocodiles to prevent 
crocodiles from attacking them wliile bathing. 
Tlieie is no need to credit savage Uiouglit wil\i any 
definite principle ol ‘simvUa simUihua curantur’; 
such ‘ laws ’ belong to a late stage of systematiza¬ 
tion. 

It is worth noting i liat the special application 
of amulets is often left undecided by the owners 
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until their efficacy iias been tried. (Jodrin^jto 
(op. cit. 183) sayH that in Melanesia a piece o 
water*worn coral-stone 

'often bears a surjiriBrnp likeneHS to a tread-fruit. A man who 
ihould find one of thewe would try its power by laying it at 
the root of a tree of his own, and a good crop would prove lU 
connexion with a spirit good for brea<l-frmt. The hapj^v ownei 
would then for a coiiHideration take stones of less marked 
character from other nion, and let them he near his, till the 
tnana in lus Htonu shouhl be imparted to theirs ’ 

At Kampon^f daruin, Ulu Khaman (Malay Pei 
insula), a smooth black pebble was in use in 
1901 to make the rice grow, water in wliicb it 
had liecn washed being sprinkled over the young 
plants. 

‘ The story of this stone was as follows ;—Some years age 
man tame to the village and said that he had lost a charm- 
hlack stone—for making rice grow, on his wav from l*ata 
which m about 00 miles away. A man from Jariini, passi 
along the same path a few days later, found the present spe 
men cjuite close to the village, and concluded it was the h... 
charm. He sprinkled his rice-fiekls with water in which the 
stone had been washed, and had a goo<l crop that year. Th 
f.iiim of the stone was thereby established, and 1 had soiii 
ditlicully in persuading him to part with it’ (MS Oat. Annai 
dale Coll., no. 24.'?). 

Where tliere is no resenililance to suggest the 
answer to the utilitarian question, tliere may be 
merely an assertion in general terms (temling to 
stifl'en into tradition) that the object is ‘lucky’; 
but very often a special application is determined 
by special need. ‘I like it—eigo, it is good for 
soinething—ergo, it is good for what 1 want; for 
if not, wliat good is it to me?’ This conies out 
quite clearly from a consideration of the amulets— 
in reality the large iiiajority—of rathei uiispeei- 
alized character : whatever need is most jiressing 
for a locality, class, or sex, determines the magical 
use of seeds, stones, bone, coral, or whatever obji'cta 
are locally available and attractive. Tliu.s, Hindus 
use heads, black seeds, bony plates from a croco¬ 
dile’s liack, and carved pieces of bone—all again.st 
headache. Conversely, the Slums of Ihirnia ii.Me 
elephants’ nail for medicine in general; amulets of 
the same are hung on the children to protect them 
from disease; Slum women ‘ who are bewitched ’ 
carry part of an elepliant’s tail, and mothers who 
have lost a cliild wear a lingcr-ring of elephants’ 
hair m the hojic that the next infant ma}'^ live. A 
collection of aninlels now at the llornimaii Museum, 
collected in HunLingdonsliire, Bedfordshire, and 
Hanijishire, between 1856 and 1892, show.s that 
neces of worn Hint—all naturally grooved or per¬ 
orated, and so attractively fiortabb;—have been 
carried by a gipsy to ensure good luck, by a 
poacher as ‘ lucky si ones’ hut also as weapons, by 
a gipsy woman t<i protect her against ‘ the devil’s 
imps,’ by shepherds to ensure good luck during 
the lambing season and to keep foot-rot from the 
sheep, by the keeper of a rallle at country fairs to 
prevent customers from throwing high numbers, 
by a horse-breaker Mo keep the devil out of the 
horses,’ by a farm-labourer to protect him from 
the witch Ann Izzard of St. Neots, who died about 
1855, and by a woman to protect her from witches 
and evil spirits ; to prevent and cure nose-bleeding ; 
to ward olf nightmare; to jirotect against light¬ 
ning ; to protect against being tossed and gored by 
cattle. Similar stones were liung up in a stye 
to protect the pigs from swine-fever, in a stable 
to keep the horses from having nightmare, and 
in a gipsv van to prevent the loss of horses by 
death. ’IMic amulets themselves were quite un¬ 
differentiated ; the special applications were dic¬ 
tated by the owners’ needs. 'I'he same thing is 
seen in a set of amulets from Lifu (South Pacific), 
forming part of the Hadtield Collection in the ' 
Manchester Museum ; atones of any kind are rare 
on the smaller islands, and smooth pebbles and 
irregular fragments of lava were carried by the 
natives, with the most widely varying objects—to 
produce water, yams, and taro, to improve sling 


stones with which they were kept, to secure the 
death of an enemy, to catch crabs, to give strength 
to the knee for mountain-climbing, to give ability 
and success and remove infertility, and to give con¬ 
fidence in addressing a chief. Protection against 
the evil eye, wherever the dread of it prevails, is 
made a secondary apjilieation for amiilete of many 
kinds, although it has developed spiecial remedies 
(.see below). Thu.s, at I’erugia a double walnut is 
earrietl ‘ for good luck against the evil ey^e and 
headache,' and a Vioar’s tusk ‘ against the evil eye 
and witches, and t,o a.ssi.st chiluren in teething’; 
at Aquila, a lieart-.sliaped })iece of bone is cllicacious 
‘ against heart-cornplaiiit and the evil eye.’ Hubert 
and Mauss say ( A Sue vii, 103) : 

‘The notion of spec.ial projierties never stands alone in 
mo^ic; it is always confused with a generalized idea of power 
and nature. True, the iilea of the effect to be produced is 
always preci.se, but the idea of the special ({iialities (m the 
amulet] and their operation is always rather obscure. On the 
other hand, we find in magic a very distinct concention of sub- 
stances wbii h have undelliied virtues; salt, blood, coral, fire, 
crystAls, anil precious metals . . all irit orporate general magical 

power, susceptible of any particular application or utilization.’ 

It w’ill have been suggested by the loregoing 
examples that certain classes of amulets are cred¬ 
ited, primarily, not with inherent magical power, 
but with a borrowed virtue acquireil from some, 
person or thing regarded as sacreil or mysterious. 
In Melanesia all manifestations of nmna are ex- 
]»laiiied by reference to personal beings : ‘ if a stone 
18 found to have a supernatural power, it is because 
a spirit has associated itsell uith it; a dead man s 
bone, has with it numn, because the ghost is with 
the hone’; and, further, many such amulets cun 
he u.sed only by men who know the appropriate 
magic chant cornmiinic-ated by a spirit or by a 
former owner (Codrington, op. rit. 56, 57, 119). 
Magical power is everywhere conceived as a quality 
highly transierahlc : sacred persons and places can 
impait it by ilclinite process or by mere local 
a.s.sociation. In Southern Kurope, relics of saints, 
portions of the 'Frue Cross, medals and inctures of 
saints, ami sacTed objects are perhaps the nio.si 
highly esteemed of amulets. In Muhammadan 
countries amulets made of earth Ironi Mecca or of 
the sweepings of the Ka*ha are worn. In liiirma, 
bricks fioin sacred buildings are k<;pt for protec¬ 
tion (see the ‘Indian’ and ‘Japanese’ sections 
of the present art.). 1’hereis a tendency, also, to 
reinloice the siipjiosed efficacy of an amulet by 
bringing it into eontact with soinething of sujierior 
eflieucy : in Kurope, relics ami meilals are more 
•rized if bought at. a place of pilgrimage, or blessed 
ly a priest or bishop, while amulets not licensed 
by the religious autliorities are often liulden under 
the altar, or m the clothes of an infant at baptism, 
so as to receive consecration. In Brittany, halters 
and bundles of cow-hair, blessed by a priest or 
allowcil to lie on the altar of a church, are used to 
protect cattle from disease (Baring Could, A Book 
of BrittuTiif, I901, jip. ‘276-278). Again, dead men 
and all the associations of death are everywhere held 
to be a magical source of power ; hence, in Phxrope, 
the amuletie uses of coffin-nails, pieces of .shroud, 
hangnian’.s rope, and perRonal relics of saints and 
executed criminals. Strangers, and neighlamrs of 
unfamiliar type or less advanced civilization, are 
credited with magical jjower, which may he ex¬ 
tended to everytliing which thej' own or produce. 
The Ariinta (Central Australia) regard the tribes 
north and west of their own district in this way, 

;o that the ordinary girdles worn by the Warra- 
minga men are traueil to the Arunta as powerful 
miulets (cf. Tylor, Primitive Culture^ 1871, i. 102- 
04). 

The detachable parts of animals —feet, horns, 
claws, teeth, scales, and so forth—form a large class 
of amulets. To some extent they fall within the 
more general categories of the small, compact, 
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portable, and rare; but a special application is 
often dictated by their association with the cor¬ 
responding ])aTts of human beings ; thus, 
the headman of Nankaiiri (Nicobar Islands) was much in¬ 
terested in a kingfisher that was being skinned [by a naturalist], 
and begged for the eyes, which he said formed a valuable 
■pecillc in cases of sleeplessness ’ (0. B. Kloss, op. eit. 76). 

This is not, however, a universal rule; for example, 
monkeys’ paws are used as vermifuge amulets in 
Formosa, moles’ paws to keep oil cramp in Eng¬ 
land, iiorcupines’ feet by Chawia w'omen (North 
Africa) for protection during pregnani^y, and by 
Arab women against sore breasts. Very often the 
object seems to be chosen for its connexion with 
the most impressive of the local animals, which are 
themselves credited with mysterious ]>ower. To 
this t ype belong the crocodile scutes worn in Bengal 
and 'f*orres Straits; the leopard and lion skins of 
Africa; tigers’ claws and whiskers, bears’ teeth, 
and eagles’ claws; or the various products of the 
elephant. The connexion may be reinforced by 
malcing a likeness of the animal; the elephant-nail 
amulets of the Shuns are sometimes cut in the 
shaiio of an elejdiant. Sometimes the amulet is 
intended to transfer some desirable quality, as 
when in South Africa a kite’s foot is worn to give 
Bwiftne.sfi, a lion’s claw for security ('I'ylor, Early 
History^, 131 ; Haddon, Magic and Fetishism, 
32, and references there given) ; hut quite as 
often the magical eflicacy is unspeciulized, and the 
ajuilication dictat-ed by need. 

With all aiuulefs, in fact, nomination is of 
immense importance, although nomination may 
he guided by tradition; when the owner of an 
amulet of undelined virtue.s decides to connect it 
vith some jiarticular need, he thereby makes it 
a charm for that juirjxi.se (Tylor, op. nt. 126). 
lie has only to think so and to say so, and it 
betomes for him and all his circle a rain-charm, a 

5 )ig-chanii, or a safeguard against the evil eye (see 
lettii, ‘ Medicine-Men of the 'ren’a,’./A/xxxvii. 
165). 

It is obvious that the demand for amulets may 
exceed the supjily of suitable natural objects, 
especially where tradition has lixed the type. It 
becomes nocessary to make as well as (,o lind them, 
'riie lirst steps in tliis direction are easy, for, wdicii 
natural objects are valued for their likene-ss to 
something else, there is alway.s a tendency to 
inqirove t.lie likene.ss by art, for the maker's own 
satisfaction oi tor a juiichaser. From tliis it is 
a natural advance t,o make amulets which are 
entirely artiliciul ; and these, being made to meet 
a demand, have generally a fairly definite applica¬ 
tion, though many are intended to be simply 
‘lucky.’ Leaving asiile manufactured olijecks 
(such as antique beads and coins) which are 
merely select,ed, as natural obieitts are, for magical 
use, we may classify artificial amulets under four 
heads-(i.) Imitations oi’ natural objects, already 
in use as amulets, e.g. of horns (Italy, J’ortugal, 
etc.), teetli (large numbers made in Austria for 
African trade), ‘seahorses’ (Naples), or coral (all 
Mediterranean countries, and Africa north of 
Equator), (ii.) Rejiresentations of ‘lucky’ or 
sacred objects and jirotective gestures, e.g. of the 
fish (Manchuria), the pig (South Bavaria), a hunch¬ 
back (Italy), crosses and figures of saints (Europe 
generally), the chalice (Rhone Valley), or hands with 
the lingers in the attitudes called ‘ making horns' 
and ‘mano inlica’ (South Europe and N. Africa), 
(iii.) Objects made of materials credited with 
magical eflicacy, e.g. loops and crosses of rowan- 
twi^s (Scotland), wood of sacred trees (India), jade 
(Asia), gold, etc. (iv.) Inscribed objects and written 
charms. Nomination plays an important part in 
conferring magical eflicacy on artificial amulets; 
frequently the process of manufacture is conceived 


as a magical rite, in the course of which a charm 
is re]>eated, indicating, and thereby conferring, 
the specific power desired. For example, a Lengua 
(Paraguay), when he wishes to hunt rhea oi 
huanaco, makes a rough likeness, or rather 
suggestion, of the game by wrapping a bird’s 
bone in grass or cloth ; he sets this up before 
him and ‘sings over it ’ to give it power (cf. Henry, 
Ija Magie dans VInde Paris, 1909, p. 

89 ff.). A similar rite is often jierfornied, either 
by the beneficiary or by an expert, wlien the 
amulet is first put on or fixed in its phace (cf. 
Maclagau, Evil Eye i7i the Western Highlands, 
1902, j>, 14] fl'.). Where no attempt is made to 
produce a resemhlaiic.e, noiiiiiialion is all in all, 
and the amulet seems lit tle more than a means of 
focusing the wish ; as, for instance, in a pendant 
of carved jade worn by a Bengali ‘as a eure for 
droojiing spirits in adversity.’ 

It .should be noted in this conneMon that many 
amulets are worn in fulfilment of a piescription or 
VOW’ by w'hicli their special ajqdication is indicated. 
A llaida magician ((^ueen Charlotte Is., British 
Columbia), wiien engaged in a magical cure, w'ears 
a necklet w’ith a number of ivory or hone jumdanis; 
after the sdniice one of these is given to the jiatient, 
and others are sold to the by.standers as a protec¬ 
tion against the disease in future. I’o cure an 
attack of fever, the Nicoharese wenJuana (‘ma¬ 
gician’) prescribes the painting of a henia (‘ magical 
picture’) by the village artist, and if the ]»atient 
recovers, it is kejit in the house as a potent charm 
against further attacks (C. B. Kloss, op. cit. 85). 
Peasant women near Bologna make a vow', in 
church, to the Virgin, that they will wear garters 
oi girdles under their clotlies for the cure of 
diseases. 

Inscribed amulets and charms—n very important 
class of artificial amulets—may he classified as: 
(i.) Inscribed objects valued as such apart from the 
meaning of tlie iiiscrijitioii. 'I’he art of WTiting 
always raises a presumption of magical pow’er 
whcie the population is mainly illiterate; hence, 
objects w'ith accidental markings resembling 
written characters are [irizcd, as well as mere 
scribbling in imitation of writing (Sudan, etc.). 
'Pile use made of ancient coins (Europe, Asia) is 
possibly connecU;d with this, but in some cases 
(e.g. China, Japan, Korea) they are valued for 
their association with the jiersons whose names 
apjiear <»ri them ; Cliinese sw’ord-sheaths made of 
coins are meant to convey the supernatural jiow’er 
and lieneficeiice of all tlic einjicrors represented. 
Hence they should perhaps he placed in the next 
list. (ii.) Objects inscribed w’ith sacred and magical 
names, designs, and figures (see ‘ Christian,’ 
‘.levvish,’ ‘Indian,’ sections of this art.), (iii.) 
Objects with inscrijttioiiB indicating their ajqdica¬ 
tion ; many of the charms distrihuted at Jajianese 
temples are merely papers stamjied ‘for jirotection,’ 
‘against thieves,’ ‘for easy delivery,’ etc. (see 
‘Japanese’ section), (iv.) Olojiies of sacred texts 
to w’liich magical eflicacy is ascribed (see ‘Jewish’ 
ami ‘ Muhammadan ’ .sections), (v.) (’iqiies of pre¬ 
scriptions and curative eharnis; these are of 
ficqiient use in hhirojiean folk-jiractice, the pre¬ 
scription being first carried out or the charm 
rejieated, and the cojiy worn or preserved until 
the cure is conijilete. Sometimes, however, the 
formula is not rcjieated or disclosed, but only 
w’ritten out by an expert and given to the patient 
(see FL and other publications of the Folk-Lore 
Society, London, passim). The popularity of 
classes (iv.) and (v.) has given rise in many countries 
to the manufacture of various c.harm-caaeB—leather 
cases (Syria, Muhammadan Afri< a), silk and cotton 
bags (South Fhirime, India, Japan, etc.), metal 
cyRnders (India, Tibet, etc.), or rolls of lead-foil 
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(Burma) — and there is a tendency to credit 
these with anmletK; efficacy irrespective of their 
contents. 

Amulets against the einl eye constitute a special 
class, although, as has been said, all other Kinds 
tend to receive a secondary applic-ation to this 
danj^er wherever the fear of it jirevails, children, 
pregnant w<nnen and nursing,' mothers, domestic , 
animals, ripe crops, and, in short, whatever is 
likely to arouse envy beiny considered in special 
need of protection. Co-ex tensive with the spread 
of the belief along the European and African 
shores of the Mediterranean and through Italy 
into Central Puinme, along parts of the Atlantic 
sealioard, up the Nile, and through Syria, Turkey, 
and Asia Minor into Asia, is a maiked develop¬ 
ment of the use of amulets, some intended to 
fortify the posstissor against the cfleetH of the evil 
glance, and others to intercept or divert it. The^ 
include ( 1 ) reniesentations of eyes, and natural 
objects resemnling eyes; ( 2 ) representations of 
hands making projihylactic gestures; (3) phallic 
representations; (4) representations of nunch- 
backs, death’s-heads, and other singularities; (5) 
almonds, nuts, seeds, shells, and rejiresentations 
of them (these are often supposed to break when 
the glance falls on them, and earthen pots are 
placed near ciojw on the .same principle); ( 6 ) boars’ 
tusks, canine teeth of wolves and other carnivora, 
horns, and artificial reprc.^entations of any of 
them, and various crescentic objects, especially 
representations of the moon; ( 7 ) crystal and alum ; 
(«) c<»ral, imitations of it, and oth(‘r red materials; 
(9) blue materials, e,g. glass, ])orcelain, beads, 
woollen yarn, turquoise, and imitations of it. (For 
discussions of the significance of these and other 
tyjies, see bibliography for works by liellucci, 
h'l worthy, Eeland, Maclagan, Ridgeway, and 
Westermarck.) 

Certain other instruments of magical practice 
should be studied in connexion witli amulets and 
cliarms. Implements of divination are often kept 
foi repeated use, and credited with a magical 
power of bringing about events as well as indi¬ 
cating them. Again, it is often difficult to draw 
the line between amulets and fetishes, especially 
a hen these are natuial objects (or artificial repro¬ 
ductions of them) chosen, as amulets are, for tlieir 
singularity or their accidental resemblance to other 
things, valued as personal possessions, and credited 
with magical poAvt*r. 'bhe ilillerence seems to lie 
in the nearer npjiroacli to jiersonification in the 
case of till! fetish, which becomes the object of 
rites which at. lea.st lesemble prayer and oflering 
(see Krobenius, Childhood of Man, 1909, p». 180, 
fig. 19b; Cushing, Zuhi Fetiches, passim Iladdon, 
Reports of the Cnmhr. Anthrop. Exped. to Torres 
Straits, vol. vi. section xiii. [1908J). The use of 
material objects, e.specially images, in sorcery, to 
do magical harm to persons or property dejiend.s 
on the same general idea of magical power, in this 
case not inherent, hut conferred by a rite. Great 
emphasis is laid on le.semblance between the in¬ 
strument and the subject of attack, and in this 
connexion the ideas of ‘ sympathetic magic ’ are 
most strongly and systematically develojiea ; there 
are, however, cases in which the image is regarded 
not as representing the subject, but as the em¬ 
bodiment of the sorcerer’s magical power or wish 
(Henry, La Magie dans I’Inde antique'^, f’ari.s, 
1909, pi> 169-173, 227-230). The primary function 
of certain other magical objects [e.g. ‘ wish-lames ’ 
in Europe, sorcery-concoctions with lock and key 
in West Africa) is to focus, or register, the oper 
ator’s wish, though there is a constant tendency 
to credit them with power to fulfil it. Connected 
with these are many kinds of votive offerings de¬ 
posited in holy or ‘ lucky ’ places ; and these again 


must be compared with such amulets as are worn 
in fulfilment of a vow and to obtain a specified 
benefit (see above). 

See, further, the articles DIVINATION, FETISH¬ 
ISM, Dlskase and Medicine, Magic, Sacrifice, 
Witchcraft. 
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CHARMS AND AMULETS (Abyssinian).- 
I. Appearance.—Abysainian charms or amulets 
are maile of from one to three strips of parchmenl 
or leather, which varies greatly in thickness and 
quality, sewn together with thongs of the same 
material, tbe w hole forming a strip from c. 50 cm. 
to *2 m. in length, and from c. 6 cm. f.o 25 cm. in 
M'idth. Many specimens have lost tlie beginning 
or end. The scroll tlius formed is rolled tightly 
togotber, and bound i\itb cord, or inserted in a 
telescoping cajisule, or sewn tightly in leather, 
(^mvemence or tbe con.serval ism of magic ba.s 
given the roll-form the jireference, though magical 
M'oiks, containing legends and siiells, and evidently 
designed, like the scrolls, to he carried rather than 
read, are often found in small bound voJume.s 
with heavy wooden covers. Capsules and leather- 
covered rolls of tins sort are often strung together, 
to the number of five or six, and ornamented with 
beads. 

Upon this material the Abyssinian dabtara. 
(‘canon’) MTites the legends, siiells, words of 
powei, .secret signs, nnd other device.s which are 
to make the cliarm ellective. The appearance of 
such scrolls is unique. At the top is usually a 
picture of the archangel Michael or Gabriel with 
sw'ord in band, accunqianied by smaller angelic 
figures or faces. Curious spider-like forms, eyes 
(doubtless repn^seiiMng tbe evil eye), the fish, the 
serpent, the lion (or dog[?]), the cross with sun and 
moon on either side, and indescribably fantastic 
figures combine with geometric designs in endless 
yet characteristic array. The ‘ Seal of ’Eskeder,’ 
or .Alexander, so designated by a subscription, in 
the foim ot an interlaced figure, ajipears in one 
instance, and suggests a similar interpretation of 
the unintelligrible figures above mentioned. Only 
very rarely '*b there an illustration bearing upon 
the accompanying text, as in the pictures noted 
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in three instances of the saint StisneySs mounted 
and attacking the detnoneHS Werzelyft. The name 
of the pORsesRor uf the scroll appears many times 
throughout the roll. The space for the insertion 
of the name is left blank by the maker, the name 
being afterward tilled in mr the purchaser, and 
subsequently changed as many times as need be, 
when the roll passes from hand to hand, which 
is very often the case. Not only at the top but at 
the end, and in the middle, once or twice, such 
figures are placed, again without any reference to 
the text. 

The substance of the spells is written in a script 
generally very much debased, and in some in¬ 
stances assuming a character attributable only to 
a desire for the bizarre and mysterious, mixed 
with magical signs, suggesting, on the one hand, 
Ab3'ssinian or Arabic letters, on the other, the 
signs which are found in Coptic and late Greek 
magical texts. The language is a more or less 
HUtce.ssful attempt at Ge'ez, the ancient, ecclesi¬ 
astical, and literary language of Aliyssinia, com¬ 
monly known as Kthiopio. The A niliaric-speaking 
scribe is everywhere evident; and in some in¬ 
stances the writer passes completely into the 
latter language. 

2. Age.—The dating of the texts is very diffi¬ 
cult. A few are possibly as old as the 15th cent. 
A.i)., and magic scrolls continue to be written in 
Abyssinia to-day. There is every reason to bo- 
lieve that, however much these texts have accumu¬ 
lated through contact with Muslim and European 
inMuences,’ much or most that is in them goes 
back to the Byzantine Christian magical texts 
an<l hooks. 

3. Use.—Abyssinian charms are worn about the 
neck, or merely ke]it in the house, of the pos¬ 
sessor. It would seem from the texts that the 
presence of the roll is in itself suflicient for coni- 

ilete pioteci ion--a fetishistic idea which is fami- 
iar. But there is also frequent mention of the 
immunity that comes to him ivho ‘ reads the book.’ 
A peculiar torrn of amulet, described by Turayett 
{Le.fdfa-Sr<h'(], St. Petersburg, 1908), and remind¬ 
ing one stiongly of the Egyptian Book of the 
Dead, was buried with the body to jtrocure for 
its jiosscssor complete justification in the next 
world. 

4. Contents.—The text of the scrolls, besides 
the figurc‘-, etc., above described, contains Inith 
sim})le sjt«‘lls and woids of power, the whole being 
acconipaiiKMl by legends explaining how they 
originated, were first used, ana came to have their 
effic.acy. The latter device is well known in 
magic literature, from earliest Bab^donian tiniiis 
onward. It will he necessary to speak first of the 
legends. 

(a) The legend of tSiisneyos and Werzelya is the 
most common. It tells how a man named Sfis- 
neyfis marries a wife and begets a child, to whicli 
a certain demoness (or witch, or old woman with 
the evil eye), called Werzelyft, comes in the house, 
and, departing, causes its death. She goes into a 
lonely place where she meets her companions, the 
unclean spirits and demons. The mother com- 
nlains to the father, Su' iieyfts, regarding what has 
ha]ipened ; he mounts his horse, and with spear in 
hand starts in quest of Werzelyft to kill her. Not 
knowing where she is io he found, he imjuires of 
an old woman (witch [?]) at the roadside, who says 
that she has gone into a ‘ garden ’ which lies 
straight before him. He meets her there, sur¬ 
rounded by demons in large numbers. Ho prays 
to Jesus ebrist for help in the c-ontest with these 
supernatural foes ; ana, after hearing a voice froii 

^ Rochus (Roqo)—once mentioned, died 16th Au|f. 1827, and 
WEB canonized in 1414 at the Conned of Constance. The name 
came to Abyssinia probably tiirouph the Portiijfuese. 


heaven which announces the CTunting of his peti¬ 
tion, he advances against Werzelya and pierces 
her side. At this point the texts are at variance. 
An exorcism by the ‘ seven ranks of archangels ’ 
follows, which seems to be an essential part of the 
legend ; but it is uncertain by whom, with what 
purpose, and with what result it was uttered ; 
ami the close is variously treated. There are five 
different versions, as follows:—(1) The fate of 
Werzelyft is not stated. It is not expressly men 
tinned that she dies ; and she does not promise 
‘not to go where his name is found.’ This form 
is iiicom})lete. (2) Werzelya is not killed by the 
stroke, and presumably continues to live ; but she 
promises not to harm anj^ one who stands under 
the protection of the name of Susnej’^fts. The 
exorcism by the seven archangels is uttered hj’ 
Werzely^a w’ith the result of saving her life. This 
form is the commonest, and ilouhtless the original 
one. Werzelya is an ever-living semi-human per¬ 
sonality^, which continues to harm such as are not 
protected by the name of the hero who vanquished 
hei. The exorcism lias a purpose in the narrative. 
5) The demone.sH dies, and is con.sequently no 
more able U> harm. 'Die exorcism lias no ellect or 
purpo.se. Slie makes no promi.se to refrain from 
evil; but in death she is once for all di.sp().sed of. 
As in the foregoing form, she is not a ghost but a 
tl<‘moma(‘ human being. 'J’his form cannot lie 
original, because Werzelya must be accounted for 
as an ev'er-present ageiic.y. (4) Werzelyft dies, hut 
[iromises nevertheless not to assail I lie prot^g^s of 
the hero. Here it is the ghost of the slain woman 
■hat continues to harm, unless prevented by the 
charm. But this form may be merely a mixture 
of (2) and (3), and in any case leaves the exorcism 
without imrnose, (5) It is SCisncjos, and not 
Werzelya, wlio proiiuiuices the exorcism, and foi 
the purpose of saving his life (?)—a possible but 
very unlikely versKui, which leaves tlie question 
of WerzeljnVs fate unsettled. 

This legretKlu (’onibiniit 'in of a pa^an superstition and the 
Btory of a Christian niartvr. Of thu nipht-liaif wlio killn little 
children more will be said below ; the idea is found every¬ 
where. The naiiie Werzelya has not been satisfaclonly ex¬ 
plained. It has been connected with Hebrew 'P- 

(O. von Lcintn, Koj>f. Jffi/trrlirn, 8t. I’etersburp, 1U07); anti 
thought to be of Cusiiitic-African origin (Littinann, ‘The 
Princelon Ethiopic Magic Scroll,’ Princeton Univ. Bulletin, 
XV. 1, 1!«)3, pp 31-42^. It iH found in Co])tic texts (cf. tlic 
llymn fo Smisennws, in whicli the name UerzHia occurs [von 
Leinni, cit ]; also Crum, Calal. of the Coptic MSS in tto 
British Museum, IRO.'i, p. no. 624). There is proliabJy no 
connexion with Uraula, as is maintained by Fries (‘ The Etluopn' 
Legend of Kncinius and Ursula,’ Acte* du huitihne Congret. 
Inte.m. d. Orient., sec. i. B, Leyden, 1893, pp. 66-70); but the 
matter has not yet been definitely settled (see Littman, op. cit , 
and c«pci;i.tlly Basset, Les Apocryphes MJnopieiis, jv., Pans. 
1S94) Of the identity of Rusneyos with the Greek RismninM 
there can be no doubt. There were several persons of that 
name in the 6th century. The original was the martyr wlio 
lived III the reign of Diocletian (Basset, op. cit. p. 10 f ), and 
who in Antioch killed his sister for murder and intercourse 
with Satan Only in one of the MSS used by Fries (up. eit.) is 
this Hibter named Werzelya. It is easy to see how a saint, 
famous for his slaying of a monstrous woman, might become 
the slayer of the dreaded tiight-hag. In the Sliti ic legends we 
have a story of Sisoc and his sister Meletia (Gaster, FIj \i., 
1900, 129-162)1 similar to that of Susneyos and Werzelya. 
According U> Basset (op. cif.), tlie Buc,ccM.sr>r of Mani, the 
Manictiinan Sismnins, is the real op]>onent of the iiight-hag, 
and the confusion with the martyr is later. We know that 
Bah^l Ionian, and therefore probably Manichman, beliefs were 


I Meletia is the sister of Sisoe and the mother of children who 
at birth are stolen by the Devil; not tfie <lertiime.ss wlio kilts the 
one ( firsthom) child of the saint and his wife (unnamed). The 
search of the mounted saint, the meeting, the prayer, are all 
represented. The evil spirit promises not to approach the 
place where his name is found. Tlicre is no oath oy the arch¬ 
angels. The Devil is made to vomit up the swallowed children 
by the saint who, after prayer, is able to perform the miracle 
demanded, and vomit iq' his motlier’s milk. Tliis last feature, 
and the quest lonmg of the trees on the road (instead of the old 
woman) are characteristic of the Slavic and the Greek legends 
(see below). The story of a demoness Vestitza, who kills new¬ 
born children, and who is overcome by the archangel Michael, 
is also report^ by Oaster {op cif.). 
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full of the idea of this female ch-inori, hut the notion le one 
widely diffused and ]toH9ibly of indeiMMideiit onjfinj 
Ureek amulets have the Hamc motif, and even the name 
Swinnios. One example (l.co AllaMiis. De trmphg Gracorum 
recentioribus, (lulu^ne, 1645, p 12 (i 11.) oontaiiiH the account of 
how the saints ^iorvetofand Suvi'^uipo?, in behalf of their stricken 
sister and with tiie help of Ood. piirhiie with many 

adventures the denionesH rvAoi/, the harmer of little children. 
After her cjifiture she promises under piinishruent not to eonie 
near those jiOHHessiriff t he niuulpt I'uAoii, I'cAov, I>AAi«j, rtAAw 
is the JewiHti liiliUi, tlie lial'i loniaii Lilitu, eehoing still the 
Bah. name Gallu (rt. Kohiit, Mudische Angeloloj,MP,’ in Abhaiui- 
iuiigm fur dir Kundt drs Moriirnlanden, iv. |IW16J 87; and 
0 I'Yank, ‘Zu habvloni.si'hen Be.schwonini^'Htexteii,’ in ZA xxiv. 
161 ff.), and has bore the rftle of Werzelya. Similar is the story 
of the meetin^f of Mi'diael and Buirxavia (-oiriiio), ‘ witchcraft’; 
e.g. Reitzciistciri. ronnamlres, Leipzijf, 11H)4, ji. 295 ff.), where 
the place of .S'lsiniijos is taken hy the archangel. This ilclleii- 
istic viol\f of the saint who slays the Iktukania found, jioasihly 
in I'^.vjit. definite pni))lovincnt in a literary lefrend-amulet of 
Sounenniot, ami llprzrlnt (cf. von Leiiini, inc cit ) for the use of 
women in child lied This may have come to Abyssinia in the 
J4tfi or ILLii century It came also into other lands (ct. Mai, 
.S’c/i/if 1'f.t Aooa Collectio, llonie, 1821, iv. ;il4, MS clxxiv. 

6 and 6(1, where an Arabic MS from Alc})p(i is mentioned 
noiiUiimiif; the Sisinnios leKoiid with exorcism) 

(b) The Legend of the Fxsh-net of Solomon is of 
frequent occurrence. It liejjfina with the formula: 

‘ TJie names of Sahlnion : how he scattered the 
demons as a fish-net (is thrown out), saying . . . 

f here follow mai^ical words].’ Tlie narrative fol- 
owH of how the demons seize Solomon and bury 
him, and bring him before the ‘ king ’ {i.e. of the 
demons; see below), who challenges him to a 
contest of jiower. Solomon proves victtir over 
tlie ‘ lilack.smiths ’ (t.e. demons ; see below), who 
attack him, by uttering the word ‘ Lofham.’ The 
‘ king ’ IS then eonstrained to reveal all his ‘ signs ’ 
which his a.etivity may he known, c.g miscar¬ 
riage, madness, death (especially of w'onien and 
children), and secret oominer<*c with women fol¬ 
lowed hy the liirth of monstrous children. Of 
these latter a long list is given, consisting of the 
names of domestic animals and, in some MSS, of 
wild animals. Solomon curses the demon and 
exorcizes him again. At the close there is a prayer: 

‘ I seal iny face (with the sixn of the Cross) against the yrc.it 
terror of the demons and blacksmiths ... 1 take refu;;e in 
"Lbfliam," thy (maiiio) name . . . thatIma^ scatter my enemieH, 
and hecomc their enemy . . . (iiameH of demons) . . . that 
they nia\ not come to me, and not approach my soul and my 
bodj, who am Tby sorvant N N.' 

It is iinpossihh' to restore Ihe precise form of this 
story, as it is badly confused and fragmen 1/ary. 

(c) The Legend of' Ainat ndates how Jesus and 
His di.sciples at tlie Sea of Tiberias meet with an 
old woman of terrible appearance, having a flame 
issuing fjoin her mouth, and eyes as red as the 
rising sun. When questioned about her, Jesus 
says that she is 'Aiiiat, and de.scrihes the evils 
which she causes—siiipwreck, falling of rider and 
horse, the mining of milch cow.s, and the separa¬ 
tion of mother and ehild—and yuoiiounees two 
magic words which render her ]iowerle.sH. The 
disciples burn her (oi her eye), and scatter her 
ashes to the four winds of lieaven. At the close 
is the petition : ‘ M;iy lier memory he de.stroved, 
and may the memory of'Ainat be destroyed from 
'I'liine handmaid N. N.’ 

Tlie name ‘ Ainat is connected with 'ain, ‘ the evil eve ’; 
the presumption of an Arabic origin or mediation is confirmed 
by the title : ‘The prayer of Nad(a)ra’ (-Egyptian-Arab. an- 
Sadrah, or classical Arab, an Map-ah, 'the evil eye’). The 
Arabic orii;lnal from which the Abyssinian version was pre¬ 
pared IS perhaps represunted bv the lej^eiid, a|;reeinr in almoat 
evo^ detail, which is described m the Vataloftue of the Coptic 
MSS in the John Itylands Library, Manchester, ed..by W. E. 
Crum, 1909, p. ‘288f , no. 467 E. 1/ike Werzelya, 'Ainat is a 
native demoniac fiiruro, (riven a foreij;n name and story 


1 Oastcr {op. cit.) gives parallels, from Hebrew sources, of 
the Susneyos-WerzehA type, which he regards as the ancestors 
of the Slavic legends. We incline to the opinion that the 
Oreek-Hlavic legends of Europe are not derived from the 
Oreek-Coptic legends of Africa (the postulated ancestors of 
the present Ahvssinian stones), but that both are separate 
developnienlB of the Hellpiiistic motif, ultimatelj Ileb.-Bab. 
(cf. the contest of Marduk-Bel with Tiauiat and her demons). 
At present, however, nothing definite can be said about it. 


{d) Other legends are found in the bound magical 
works, and in the scrolls buried with the dead (see 
above); such are the accounts of how Mary re¬ 
vealed the secret names of Christ {Tell Me Thy 
Name : The Names of Our Lord; The Disciples)^ 
tlie Prayer of the Virgin among ihe Parthians, at 
Golgotha, in Egypt, and the Pmyer of Cyprxan, 
which seem to have been written in the reign of 
the famous reformer and opjionent of magic, Zar’a 
Ya'ijdb (1434-1468). All these legends are of 
Christian literary origin, and closely related to 
the miracle stories, out of wliioh, in tlie jirocess of 
degeneration, they have gradually emerged as 
magical literature —the Christian dress of an 
unconquerable jiagan tendency. 

(c) Shorter and simpler spells, standing midway 
between tlie literary legends and the mere words 
of ]>ower, occur in large mimhera, A few typical 
examples arc the following : 

(a) llini/icAL ill origin are, e n., Ps Jl-* (because of the occur¬ 
rence of ‘ wither’ : there follows tlio application ‘ thus may not 
wither the fruit of tiie womb of Lhine liandmiiid, N. N.'), Ps 91 
(Hejituagint 90). llocause of tlie catalogue of evils, and the pro¬ 
mise of Uud's protection, this is much used, and furnishes many 
expressions found elsewhere. The following are employed 
because they contain the word * blood,' the application being 
that the quotation will save the person concerned (from blood¬ 
shed f’l or) from barrenness (the < ontinued menstruation, or the 
hemorrhage of disease, are both spoken of as the failure of the 
child to ‘ solidify ’) : Ps 6'- ftia 16^ 8()» 5(93 61»4 58i» 68‘-» 78*4 79* 
j.'WU'(oft«‘M BO much modified as not to be easily recognized), 

Dt Ho S*** (cf. Is 5»7, Pr li'>) Also, to aid conception : Jn 
1*4 (* And the Word becaiiit- flesh ’...), Mk 62<»f- (the woman 
w’lth an tssue of blood) Jn is*!- is used to ward off demons 
(‘ai>preheii(led,’xaTf'Ao^ev, is rendered by Kth. v'rakeb, which 
means ‘ came upon ’ or ' attacked ’; the prayer follows ; ‘ May 
the demons not attack . . .’). There are exorcisms hy the 
Twenty-four Elders (Itev 44), the Pour Reosts (4<‘). the Twelve 
Apostles, the four E\ttngelist,H, ami the Pittcen I'rophets ; and, 
though ext.ra>Bihiiciil in tins connexion, the Three Hundred 
and Eighteen Orthodox (who gathered at Nicaaa) * 

(8) Miihum AM) Araiiic III origin is, eg.: La hawla wala 
quwwata ilia bdlnhi l-aliyi l-knnm ('There is no I’ower and 
no Might except with (Jod the Exalted, the Glorious ! ’), which 
a|>|)ears in Ethiopic translation, not in phonetic imitation, like 
those given below. 

(y) Mihcbllankoiih —The formula, ' In the Name of the 
Eather, and of the Sou, and of the Holy Ghost,’ is used as a 
spell by itself; and is regularly employed in introducing each 
new division of text (called (.afof = ‘ prayer’). It may sotne- 
times, though certainly not always, be used merely as a com¬ 
mon (Christian formula, and w'lthout other intention. Iteinark- 
ahle, ami characteristic of Al),VB8Uiia, arc the hymns called 
salami They are well known in legitimate literature, and seem 
to appear in amulets partly as borrowed lore of the Church, 
possessing for fJiat reason magical othca(\v, parti}' as mollified 
or iicalv invented hvmiis, with a magical purpose in view 
from the first They begin with the words saldm laka, 'Hail 
to time . . . ! ’ and celebrate some saint, or angel, or deed of 
valour. Such are, e.g., the hymn to the archangel llvfa'H, the 
•opener of the womb’; to Fdnu'el (Heb. 7Nt3$=‘Face of 
God', the meaning is remembered by the AbyHsiiiiaiis), who 
drives awav the demons from before the face of God, where 
tliev assemble to accuse luankiiid of his evil deeds (cf. Satan in 
the prologue of the Book of Job), and who drives away the 
demons upon earth He is the Angel of Forgiveness This 
hymn is very comiuon, and vanes greatly in length and in the 
order of the verses It eontains a reference which indicates 
tliat it was composed for magical purposes. The hymn to the 
Lance of Langinbs is used against the disease called weg’at 
(‘stitch in the side’), from the circumstance that the word 
(=i‘pierced it’) occurs. The idea is found elsewhere; 
see, e g., Cks-kavne, Leechdoms, Wort-cunning, and Starcraft 
of Early Etiq/aml, 1/ondon, 1864-6, pp. 1, 393, where a spell 
against hliti'li IB given : ‘ Longinus miles lancea ponxit doniiuuni 
et rostitit sanguis et reeessit dolor.* There are many exorcisms 
eouqiosed of the nameB of demons and their ipialities and 
evil works, as in Bab. ritual texts; and of the epithets and 
attributes of (4od and of the Ow'^s. 

(f) Magical formula:, or words of power, till a 

1 Ouster (op cit p J 42) has: ‘ 360 holy fathers of the Council 
of Ninwa.’ The theoretical Babylonian' year has 360 days, on 
318 of winch the moon would be visible to the average eye (cf. 
Winckler, Geschichte Israels, 1900, ii. 27, regarding the Eliezer 
(ieuiatria [31&1 of Gn 14 ** 16'-*), The remarkable and hardly 
casual riumbor of persons (317-1-1) who went from Mitanni to 
Egypt in connexion with the marriage of Kirgipa (Gilukhipa) 
and Aiiicnhotep ni. (see Breasted, Ancient Records, London, 
1906, 11 347f.; Winckler. Tell-el-Ainama Letters, Berlin, 1896, 

16. 6 ; 41. 4‘2) has never been noticed in this connexion; nor 
the traditional year of the appearance of the heresies of Arius 
(S18). For this symbolic number in Christian writers, 8<« the 
reference in IIDB iii. 567 ; PRE, $.v, ‘ Zahlen.’ 
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large rdle in the texts. They are meaningless in 
themselves, excei)t to the initiated. Many are 
invented apparently on the spur of the moment by 
the writer of the scroU ; others seem to be passed 
along with more or less accuracy, though in them¬ 
selves unintelligible. A large number, however, 
can be traced to a definite source. Foreign words 
and proper words, because unintelligible, or by 
reason of some association, are taken over, and 
then modified by omission, or addition, or the 
reversal of the consonants. More frequently the 
writer pretends to know the meaning of the words, 
and translates—incorrectly. While despising each 
other, Muslims and Christians borrow nhonetic- 
ally the formulse used in the strange religion—a 
phenomenon well known to anthropologists. 

E.g. Araric; Burmi 'l-ldhi *r-ra^mdni ‘r-rahim, ‘In the 
Name of God, the OompaHionate, the Mercitul’; reminis¬ 
cence! or frag'uients of Sura cxii. of the Qur’in . . . lam yalid 
waBim yulad . . ‘ He begettelh not, neither is He begotten’; 
A’vidhu btlldhi mina 'sh-S^haitdni ’r-Ilagim, ‘ I take refuge with 
God from Satan the accursed ’ (Sura xvi. 100); Fayakttn, * So 
let tliere he' (the mighty word by which the world was 
created); I’d raaula ‘l~ldh, * O Apostle of God *; and many 
other Arabic words and expressions. 

Hkkrkw are : Kh'yi asher eh*yi, ‘ I am that I am' (Ex 81* ; cf. 
Gold^iher, in ZA xxi. 244, and xx. 412); Elahaddai, ^^bd'oth, 
Adonai, Vahwi, Elohim, —names of God ; lieradbrlitlyoa, Ber$- 
bdhil, the greatest of the names of Christ (perhaps with Litt- 
inann der dthinp. Litteratur, Leipzig, 1007, p. ‘288] 

=a Bf’irabeba', ‘ lleersheha,* with the magic ending -ef and the 
Gr ending -5«); Lbfham, and the reverse, MeliaJeUm (the 
mighty word used by Solomon, and suggesting the etymology 
73G9* * destructive ’); Salomon in its Greek form, and the 
reversed and modified forms : MHus, AlHynt, Malta, Malalia, 
lAa, Malalyda, MilalySa, Mdlia, LameUia, Neinloa, Neblba. 

Grkrk arc: Thaoa (Td'oa) ; Meaaiaa (Mdayda) ; Pneuma 
(Ebnobyd); Alfd (Rev 1 * 21 « 2213 ; cf. Ludolff, uU. Aelhivp., 
Frankfort, 1081, CommentaHus, 1691, p, 369); Bita ma(Bbla 
Void ; perhaps tor fituriXevf twc ’lovfiacwe, Mt 27*7); Elvi, 
lama aabachlhanet (Mk 16**. These Aramaic words in Greek 
letters are distorted variously in the Abyssinian magical texts, 
but are accurately transliterated in the Ethlopic NT. The 
magician adds learnedly : ‘. which, in its interpretation, 
is: “Qod, ni)’ God, see me and hear me 1 Lord, my Ood, see 
me and hear me ' ’’'). 

Latin is found in Antiquua (Antikba)-, and in the famous 
SATOK formula,! which appears with some variations, a.g. : 

Sadvr Aladdr Danat AdArd Rodda 

Sddar Aladar iJandt Rodda 

Sdddr Arbdd Ddndd AdArd Rodda 

(Ludolff, op. eit. p. 861, where they are called * the Qve wounds 
of Christ ’). 

In this word-niagic the Christian eleniente are prominent. 
The unintelligible words may conceal pagan AfricRn elements 
unknown to us There is little to suggest the Gnostic magical 
literature the seven vowels atruovtin), though the repetition 
of monosyllables is common. 

( 17 ) The wizards and demons of the texts are 
partly literary Christian and partly popular in 
origin. The Septuagint and the New Testament 
often furnish the starting-point not only for the 
terminology, but even for the underlying ideas. 
Ps 91 has been alluded to (see above). Wliatever 
may have been the teaching of the first missionaries 
to Abyssinia, the magical texts clearly show how 
the demonological passages in the Gospels were 
understood. The following is a brief outline of 
the kinds of wizards and demons, with examples : 

i. Wonder-workers of olden time: Salbn^, Eakader or 
Aakater (Alexander), Qdpreydnda (Cyprian). 

ii. Wizards of various origin, called ‘ kings’; witches capable 
of assuming animal form. Such are : Eahdbi, fabib (smith) ; 
'Aqdbt 6erdi (medicine-man); Budd, Zdr (demoniac forms 
assumed by smiths); 'Zinawarq (^Buda 7); E6bd, who leads 
liie dust-demons (whirlwind [?]); QuTimffA (wizard); and others. 

iii. Demons proper, for wliom there are many genera] terms : 
(rdnin, Saiian, $alvm (block), Jekur (black), Qayyafi (red), 
Akmoaia (laughing [?]), Qataldi (killing), Met’at (for Mathat : 

1 SATOK 
AKKI’O 
Ti:\hT 

ROTAS 

This palindrome, well known in European folk-lore, seems 
to have originated in the early Middle Ages. It may have 
reached Abyssinia through the Portuguese ; but the form 
Arbdd, found in Coptic texts, makes the mediation of E^pt 
probable. The place of its origin is, we believe, unknown. See 
R. Khhler, Klainere Schri/ten, Berlin, 1900, iii. 664 ff., and 
literature cited. 
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phantasm), Agusr** Qipeaking badly, or In frenzy [T]), Algum 
(DOtanswering)L— (1) Demons with individual names, not causing 
specific diseases; (a) Biblical : Diyablds, Saifdn, Meutimd (cl 
Book of Jubilees, where it is a name of Satan), Demon of Noon¬ 
day (Pa 91®*>), unforeaeen EvU (Ps 91®»), Lfgiwbn (Lk 8*i-w. 
The titles In the Eth. NT show the beginnings of this).-^^)Nou- 
Biblical: These are very numerous; among others Warzelyd 
(see above), Be'undt (ssWerulyd {?]. The word is probabi} 

from vulgar Arabic: *B5’dne, [classicized 

attempt to write Coptic Boone, winch means Invida), 'Zinat 
(see above). Dabbde, Daak, and J'afant are popular names of 
demons.—<2) Classes of demons bearing a collective name: (a) 
Diseases: e.g. modern vernacular words for Peat, Epilepay, 
Headache, Sharp Patna, Stitch, Consumption, Diphtheria (?), 
Oppretaion of the heart. Stomach trorma, Colic, Fever, Bheu- 
matiem, Inaanity, Malaria, Miecarriage, Pneumonia (^), and 
Kidney diaeaae (?). The identiticatiun is often uncertain. The 
disease is identical with tlie demon. -(/B) Elements: Atr, 
River, Dust, and Ocean. — (y) Localities designated by a tribal 
or ethnic name : Baryd, Felaka (also ’EariVR), Guild, Manid, 
and many others. 

Litbuaturr.—I n addition to that given in the text of tlie 
article : W. H. Worrell, ‘Studien zuni ahesHin. Zauberwesen,' 
in ZA xxiii. [1909] 149ff., xxiv. 69ff. [to he completed in follow¬ 
ing numbers]; E. Littmann, art. Aiiyhsima in present work, 
also * Arde’et, the Magic Kook of the Disciples,’ in JAOS xxv. 
[1904] 1; N. Rhodokanakis, ‘Eine atliiop Zauberrolle iiii 
Museum der Stadt Wells,’ in WZKM xviii. ff.; B. Turayeff, 
art. ‘Ethiopic Magic Prayers,’ in (’hviolsou’Bi'V«t»cAr(K, Berlin, 
1899 (Ethiopic and Russian]. Ignazio Giiidi, I'ocalmlario 
A marten-Italiano, Rome, l&Ol, contains many iiauies of demons 
and diseases. A facsimile of an Ethiopic amulet, with descrip¬ 
tion, will be found in F. T. Elworthy, The Foil Eye, London. 

1896, pp 890-4. W. H. Worrell. 

CHARMS AND AMULETS (American).— 
Wiiile charruK and amulets are diHuHed among 
all the aborigines of the New Woild, a systematie 
consideration of tliciu is lieset with serious diffi¬ 
culties. To classify them by external features, 
such as shape or construction, would be manifestly 
artificial; but it Ls hardly better to group them on 
the basis of function. While some charms are 
doubtless invested with sjiecific virtues, many 
serve the most diverse purposes at the same time. 
The most profitable method of approach will be to 
pass from one culture area to another, and to 
correlate, wherever jiossible, the superstitions 
attached to the use of the cliarms with tlie funda¬ 
mental religious conceptions of their owners. 

X. Eskimos.— Beginning in the north, we find 
among the Eskimos a variety of usages centring 
in the world-wide belief in sympathetic and imi¬ 
tative magic. The ‘ Polar ’ Eskimo near Cape 
York, (ireenland, carries with him his amuaq, 
which is supposed to confer certain qualities anil 
to guard against danger. Hawks being the surest 
slayers of their prey, parents sew the head or feet 
of a hawk into a Doy’s clothes in order to make 
him a groat hunter. Because the black guillemot 
is clever in catching cod, men wear its foot to 
become great slayers of their quarry—whales or 
narwhals. To endow children with the strength 
of a bear, parents sew into tlie boys’ cap the skin 
from the roof of a bear’s month. Similarly, a 
piece of a fox’s head, or of old dried fox-dung, is 
sewed into a prson’s clothes to impart the fox’s 
canning. While fire is considered very powerful, 
an old hearth-stone is regarded as still stronger, 
because it has withstood the fire; accordingly, 
bits of hearth-stones are sewed to clothing to 
secure long life and fortitude for the wearer. The 
women of this division of the Eskimos rarely use 
amulets, but when they do, the same conceptions 
appear. The kittiwalce lays very small eggs; 
accordingly, a girl having a ki[.tiwake head sewed 
into her clothes will not give birth to large chil¬ 
dren. In all the cases cited, care must be taken 
that the animals have not been killed by men ; the 
bear-charm, for example, is made when an old 
bear-cranium has been found. ^ The Greenlanders 

! Rasmusseii, The People of the Polar North (Ixindon, 19081 

p. 188f. 
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farther south also formerly employed a multitude 
of amulets. A pie^e of a European’s clothing or 
shoe was believed to instil European skill. In 
other cases tlie psychology of tlx; practice is less 
clear. Pieces or old wood or stone, beaks and 
claws of birds, leather hands for the forehead, 
chest, or arms, weie all worn as a protection 
against spirits, disease, and death; they were 
considered esp«;cially effective in preventing the 
departure of children’s souls during a thunder¬ 
storm. Whalers attached a fox’s head to the front 
of their boat, while the harpoon was furnished 
with an eagle’s beak. To prevent a kayak from 
capsizing, a small model kayak with an armed 
mannikin was attached to the boat, this model 
lieing sometimes replaced by a dead sparrow or 
snijie, a juece of wood, or other small objects.* 
The navel-string was considered an effective amulet 
for restoring a child to health and promoting 
longevity. * 

Like their eastern kinsmen, the Ilud.son Bay 
Eskimos sew pieces of skin or cloth on their under 
garments to avert disease. The tip of a caribou’s 
tail sewed to the coat ensures good luck in carilKiu 
hunting, and many boys use this charm in order 
to become good hunters. The hair of a successful 
hunter is sought for the same purjiose, so that a 
native woman begged of Captain Comer a lock of 
hair from each of his loiiipies for her boy, in ordei 
that he might get an ahundance of game in later 
years. Strips of caribou skin put round little 
girls’ wrists will make them skilful in cutting and 
sewing skins. Shirts are sometimes equipped with 
such charms, and hears’ teeth on a boy’s shirt, 
secured by Captain Comer, are believed to make 
the wearer fearh'ss of bears, while a seal’s teeth 
will ensure success in sealing. A j»ieee of whale 
skin prevents the hoy’s kayak from capsizing, and 
rabbit ears enable him to approach earibuu un¬ 
seen. A w(df’s lip will make him howl like a 
wolf; this will cause the caribou to run into tlie 

t )ouds, where they can be easily cajitured from the 
layak. A seal’s nose on the front of the jacket 
will entice tlie seal towards tlie wearer. A woman 
who wishes her child to have a white skin sews a 
white stone to its clothing. Bugs and bees, when 
similarly attached, are supjioseu to prolong life; 
a piece of Hint sewed in the sleeve strengthens the 
arms and hands. ()il drijqiings are highly valued 
as amulets against supernatural enemies and as 
hunting charms. Accordingly, the drippings from 
lamps are jdaced around tlie edges of walrus holes 
in order to make tlie walrus return to these holes, 
and suction of a gull’s feather dijiped in oil drip¬ 
pings, followed by expectoration into the holes, is 
supposed to kee}> from the walrus the knowledge 
of the hunter’s apjiroach, Coninioii to the Central 
and Smith Sound Ivskinios is the belief in artificial 
monsters endowed with life in order to cfi'ect the 
destruction of their maker’s enemies. These 
tupilnk are driven aM’ay by the protective qualities 
of oil and lampblack, as well as by magical whips 
formed of the skin of a male wolf or the bone o( a 
bear, the latter being used particularly for the 
protection of children. An interesting amulet of 
q^iiite different character is used to drive away 
tliunder : the skin of a stillborn seal is made into 
u jacket, which must be taken oil' and struck 
against tlie ground when thunder is heard.® 

Essentially relsted conceptions appear among 
the Ala.skan Eskimos, of whom the natives of 
Point Harrow may be selected for consideration. 
Rudely llaked Hint representations of whales are 
extremely common amulets in this area ; they give 

» Oran*, llwUyrif von Grtmland (Frankfort, 1770), p. 275 f. 
a Rink, Danish Greenland (London, 1877), p. 20 .'i. 

* Boas, *Tho iCskimo of Raftin Ijond and Hudson Bay,’ in 
Bull. Ainer Alus. of Aiat. Uist. xv. 161-163, 402. 606 -608. 61.6. 


good luck in whaling, and are suspended round 
the neck by a string, or worn on the breast of the 
jacket. In deer hunting, reliance is placed on the 
unbranched antler of the reindeer. Personal 
amulets include bunches of hear or wolverine 
claws, or the metacarpal bones of the wolf. 
I’ossibly corresponding to the use of an eagle’s 
beak on the (ireenlander’s whaling harpoon is the 
attachment of a tern’s hill to the seal-spear of the 
Alaskans; Murdoch suggests that the underlying 
motive is the attempt to give to the spear the 
surety of a tern’s aim. Objects acquire special 
value through contact with certain jiersons or 
supernatural beings. Heavy stone objects, some¬ 
times weighing over two ptminls, thus come to be 
carried about as amulets, and the consecration of 
ancient implements in this way seems to have 
done much for the preservation of old specimens of 
Alaskan material culture.* 

2. Eastern Indians.—Underlying most of Indian 
belief is the coii(‘e})tion of what the Algonqnins 
call manitou, the Sioux, toakan. If the Indian 
experiences an emotional thrill at the sight or 
sound of an object, this object becomes invested 
for him with a sacred character—it is recognized 
as manitou'^ Tlie ielation of the native to the 
object in a given case is determined by sjiecilically 
tribal conceptions, or even by individual experi¬ 
ences in visions or dreams. It cannot be doubted 
that a great number of charms and amulets in 
North America must ho conceived as sjiecial cases 
of the biusic manitou princijde. 'I'his appears with 
great clearness in early accounts of the eastern 
Indians. The Hurons, we are informed in ihfiJesutt 
Relation ol 1647-48, regarded eveiything that 
seemed unnatural or extraordinary as oky, i.e, as 
]»08ses8ing sujiernatural virlnes. Such objects 
wore kept for good luck. If a Huron liad had 
diHicuIty in killing a bear or stag, and, after slay¬ 
ing the animal, found a stone or snake in its 
entrails, the thing found was conceived as the 
oky that endowed the creature with more than 
ordinary strength, and was henceforth worn as a 
charm. If, while digging near a tree, a Huron 
discovered a peculiar stone, he believed that it 
had been forgotten there by certain diunons and 
called it an anakouandy. Such objects were 
supposed to change tiieir shape, a stone or snake 
turning into a lieaii, a grain of com, or the talons 
of an eagle. 'I’lie owner would become lucky in 
the clause, in lisliing, in trade, and in playing. 
Dreams ilecided the particular sphere of the 
charm’s usefulness. Still more powerful were the 
onniunt, which were believed to w derived from a 
sort of serpent that pierced everything in its wa.y 
—tree.s, bears, and rocks. On account of their 
jieculiar virtues, they were distinguished as 
‘ genuine oky,' and the Hurons were willing to pay 
the AJgonquins exorbitant prices for infinitesimal 
fragments of onnxoid.* This last case is especially 
instructive as illustrating the complexity of the 
psychological processes that must often be assumed 
to account for the use of a given charm. As the 
H urons are said to have obtained all their onniont 
from the Algonqnins, their use of it is not directly 
due to mystic experiences, but to the processes 
underlying imitation and Imrrowing. That the 
Algonquins tbemselves did not venerate the 
onnioTit, because, they were supposed to l>e derived 
from tlie serpent, is quite clear in the light of 
niodom research into the relation of myth and 
observance. It is fairly probable that the ultimate 
reason for the use of’ onniont lis charms by the 
Algonqnins is identical with that which prompted 

* Murdoch, ‘ The P oint Barrow Eskimo,' In 9 RBEW [1892], 
pp. 4.3.6-441. 

* Jones, ‘The Algonkin Manitou,' in JAFL, 190.6, pp. 183-190, 
^.Jesuit Relatnne and Allied Dorvments (Cincinnati, 180e- 

1901), xxxih 21.6 
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the Hurons to look upon certain finds as oky. 
Nevertheless we must not sliut our eyes to the 
possibility of another orifi^in. Predominant as was 
the concept of mcmitou among the A Igonquius, the 
less mystical notions described in connexion with 
the Eskimos are not lacking. Le Jenne tells of 
the Montagnais wearing at the bottom of their 
garments ornaments of hears’ claws in order to 
preclude injury from bears, and to be enableil to 
kill these animals with greater ease.^ The un- 
eijn.scioua reasoning processe.s connected Avith the 
lajlief in sympathetic and imitative magic must 
thus be kept in mind as jiossihle alternatives in 
the explanation of the application of charms where 
detailed information is lacking. 

'I’he mystic thrill characteristic of a nmnxtou 
experience is often actively sought by means of 
finsts intended to induce vision.s, and many amulets, 
whatever may have been their ultimate origin, are 
believed to be tlie direct outcome of the super¬ 
natural communications thus received. Thus, if 
the being which appears to the dreamer is an 
animal, the skin of the animal may henceforward 
be carried about as a bringer of good luck ; or the 
visitant may give sjiecilic instructions as to the 
use of certain objects as charms. I'lie fore¬ 
going consideiations will facilitate some insight 
into the p.sychology of many Indian charms, 
though undoubtedly much must still remain ob¬ 
scure. 

I’o resume our geographical survey : the Algon¬ 
quin Montagnais, according to Le Jeune’siJ^^u'iiow, 
hail a number of amulets of rather problematic 
function. A shaman gave a woman a pattern of a 
little .sack cut in the form of a leg, which she u.sed 
to make one of leather filled with heaver hair. It 
wa.s called * the leg ol the mamtou,' and was hung 
in the cabin for a long t ime. Afterwards it passed 
into the hands of a young man, who wore it sus¬ 
pended from his neck. In the same tribe the 
slater of a hear received the ‘ lieart-lione ’ of the 
animal, which he carried about his neck in a little 
embroidered piirse.^ 'I’lie Hnrons, besides the 
charms already mentioned in connexion with the 
nmniUm coiuicpt, had cliarms (;om]ioKed of bear 
claws, wolf teeth, eagle talons, stones, and dry 
sinews, all of which were tlirown by dancers atone 
another. The peison falling under the charm w'as 
supposed to he wounded, and blood poured out 
of his mouth and nostrils.* 'I'he Iroquois, accord¬ 
ing to oral communications of Alanson Skinner, 
still cany about their persons miniature canoes as 
a safeguard against drowning ; and this amulet is 
used especially by people who have had dreams of 
drowning. Small clubs were similarly used as 
war-charms. Small wooden masks (‘false faces’) 
are earned about by botli sexes, but jiarticularly 
by pregnant women ; small husk-nia.uks are carried 
about foi good luck. Witches and sorcerers often 
had dolls carveil of wooii and antler, and sometimes 
had roots covered with tiny carved faces, which 
were suj)])()sed to impart the power of changing at 
will from human to animal form Clay pipes with 
such faces have been foun<l on ancient Iroquois 
sites, and may have .seived the same use. People 
who have seen the mythical dwarf stone-rollers 
carve tiny images of these peojile and keep them 
as charms. A peculiar love-charm occurring 
among the western Cree was described to the 
presiuit writer while he was passing through the 
territory of this tribe. The lover make.s a small 
effigy both of himself and of the woman he loves, 
and wraps them uj) together w’ith some medicinal 
roots. After a few days the woman thus charmed 
surrenders herself to the cliarnier. 

In the south-east of the United States the over- 

i Jesuit Relations, lx. 117. 

*26. vi. 207, 2111. »/ 6 . X. 200 


shadowing importance of incantation did not 
eliminate the use of material charm.s. Among the 
Ynchi a small whitish root is carried in a hag to 
keep away sickness. To the neck of a child there 
is attached an insect larva sewed tightly in a 
buckskin covering, decorated on one side with 
beadwork. The amulet symbolizes a turtle, of 
which the hind legs and tail are represented by 
little loops of heads. Its sjiecial function is to 
bring sleep to the wearer, througli the use anti 
representation of two creatures that spend much 
of their life in a dormant condition. Children 
were shielded from harm by .some small white 
Inmes wrapped up in buckskin ami tied to their 
necks or haniimx'Ks, and such hones al.so prevented 
children iiom ciying in the night. Men wore 
small objects ohscuicly related to the events in 
their career, ‘ in the hclicJ that the things would 
prove ellectual in protecting and guiding them 
in some way.’ War parties of t he Creek earned 
with them bundles ot magic herbs and charms. 
One of the latter was snjiposcd to consist of 
parts of the horns of a mytliical snake that was 
captured and killed by tlie people after long- 
continued Bullering from its attacks. These 
horns were believed to impart iiuimmity from 
wounds. * 

3. Plains Indians.—Among the warlike abori- 
gine.s inhabiting the Plains, clmrm.s were naturally 
often as.sociated with martial pursuits. Tlie 
hutlalo-iade shields regularly carried in battle 
were supposed to owe their efficacy to the 
medicine objects attached to them or to the designs 
painteil on their outside rather than to their natural 
iroperties. The Hakota Sioux were particularly 
ond of protective shield designs rejiresenting 
supernatural jiowers. In many of these cases 
there was a mixture of two motives: on the one 
hand, the design derived its su)>ernatural power 
solely from its revelation in a dream or vision, hut 
at the same time there wa.s a symbolical renresen- 
tatiou of the })ower desired, which recalls the 
ihenornena of imitative magic. 'I'lius, sjiiders, 
izards, and turtles are frequently represented on 
war garments, because they are hard to kill, and 
it was supposed that this property would be trans¬ 
ferred to tne weaier. In addition to the painted 
de.sign, a shield might bear a braid of sw'ectgrass 
and a buckskin bag with charms. Before going 
into battle, the Sioux burnt some of the sweet- 
grass ami chanted songs ])ertainiug to the shield.- 
Among the Assiniboine, war cliarms were exceed¬ 
ingly eoinnion. They wijre prepared by shamans 
from ingredients supplied bj^ the prosjieetive 
wearer, who was also informed in advance of 
future happenings in battle. One man used the 
dried and fleshed skin of a bluebird with jack- 
rabbit ears sewed to its neck, the whole attached 
to a piece of raw hide painted red. Another 
warrior might employ a bird skin, a weasel skin, 
a bonnet of weasel-skin, and a square piece of 
buflalo hide; still another, a large knife with u 
lH*ar-bone handle to which were tied little bolls 
ami a feather.* The Gros Ventre often carrie<l 
their sacred war paraphernalia in cylindrical raw- 
hide coses. One specimen was painted with designs 
in colour rei»resenting the birds dreamt of by 
the original owner. The case contained a bag, 
and in the hag there was a necklace witli * medi¬ 
cine’ mots. There were also skins worn at the 
back of the head to prevent injury, and a hone 
whistle was blown for the same purpose. If the 
Gr<m Ventre dreamt of a man hatti.ng successfully 

1 Rfieck, Ethiwloify oj the Yuchi /ndtam (Philadelphia, 1900), 
p. 137 ; ‘ Tlio Creek Itidians of Taskigi Town, in Mem. Ainer 
Anthrvp Assoc, ii. pt. 2, p. IIS. 

* Wia-^ler, ‘ Some I’rotective DeaignR of the Dakota,’ in 
Anthrop. Papers of Ainer. Mus. of Sat Hist. 21-68. 

* Ixiwie, ‘The ABuiniboine,’ ib. iv. 81-88, 58. 
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while wearing the nkin of nomc animal, the same 
kind of skin was adopted hy the dreamer. For a 
oorrcsnonding reason an Assinilxnne once wore 
a fool-dance costume before entering a fight.^ 
Amon^ the Arapaho amulets collected by Kroeber 
there is a bracelet of badgcr-skin with a goj)her 
skin, an owl claw, some bells, feathers, seeds, and 
skin fringes. The ba<lger skin is believed to 
increase the si)eed of the rider’s horse; the claw 
help^ to seize an enemy ; the motion of the feathers 
drives away the enemy; and the bells represent 
the noise of the fight. A sealv turtle tail or fish 
back mounted on stufled buckskin was worn on 
the head—the feathers for speed, the bard scales 
to (aiuse invulnerability.* Wiieii an llidatsa went 
t(» \>a), he always wore the Htri}i off the back of a 
wolf skin, with the tail hanging down the shoulders. 
A .slit was made in the skin, tinouj'b which the 
warrior put his head, so that tlie wolfs bead hung 
down upon his breast. The bead, claws, stufied 
skin, or some other representative of his medicine 
was carried about tlie fiersou as a pioteetive 
charm.* 

While war-charms are thus seen to have been 
extremely important among the Plains Indians, 
daily life was also attended with the use of 
numerous charms. The wide dillusiou of navel 
amulets bears testimony to this fact. Among the 
Arapaho, the navel-strings of girls are preserved 
and seweil into small lumches stufied with grass. 
These are usually diamond-shaped and embellished 
with beadw’ork, and the girl keens this amulet on 
her belt until it is worn out. The Sioux often make 
navel charms in the form of turtles, the turtle 
being supposed to preside over the di.seases peculiar 
to women. Similar charms occui among the 
Assinihoine.^ An elderly Arapaho woman kept 
a number of pebbles tied up in a bag. Some of 
them were pointed, others relatively round, the 
former representing the canine teeth, and the latter 
the molars. *The stones, being loose, represent 
the yiossoasor’s wish to reach that period of 
life.’ Three other stones were kept on account 
of their resemblance to a turtle, a bird, and a 
skunk, respectively. The turtle stone was said to 
have been procured from inside a horse’s body, and 
was ydaced on the abdomen as a cure for diarrluna. 
The skunk stone was iield in the hand by si(;k 
people while sleejiiiig; similarly the bird amulet 
was [ilaccd at the head of the sick. Two curious 
natural stones were painted red and treasured by 
the owner in a bag of incense. At the sun-dance, 
they were exposed and deposited near incense. 
They were called ‘centipedes.’ Much of the 
lielief in amulets among the Arapalio seems to 
centre in sympathetic and imitative magic. Beans 
of different colours are used to jiroduce colts of 
certain colours ; a smooth and slijjpery shell aids 
in delivery ; ‘ beads in the shajie of a spider w’ch 
render the wearer, like the web, impervious to 
missiles, and at tlie same t ime ensure tne trapping 
of the enemy, as insects in a web.’* The symliol- 
isin so characteristic of Plains tribes is illustrated 
by a curious charm worn among the Caddo in the 
southern part of the l^rairie area. It consisted of 
the polished tip of a bull'alo horn, surrounded by a 
circle of downy red feathers within another circle 
of badger and owl claws. The owner regarded the 
<*hariu as the source of his jirophetic inspiration. 
'I’lic hufl'alo horn was ‘God’s heart,’ the red 

‘ Kropliar, ‘ Kthnolog)' of the Qros Ventre,' ib. i. 192-196. 

* Kro€*iior, ‘The Arapaho,' in Bull. Amer. Mtu. qf Nat, Hitt. 
xviii 4.J6, 440. 

» J () Domey, • A Study of Siouan Culta,’ in 11 RDKW (1894], 
p. 615 

< Kroeber, ‘The Arapaho,' pp. 54-68; Wiealer, ‘Decorative 
Art of the Sioux IiidiuiiB,’ in liull. Amer. Mwt. of Nat. Ui$t. 
xviii. ‘241 f , liowic, loe. cit. p. 25. 

'• Kroelier. ‘The Arapaho,’ pp. 441-443, 452 f. 


feathers contained his own heart, and the circle 
of claws symbolized the world.^ 

As |ierhaps the most typical of hunting charms 
in this area may be nientioned the Blackfoot 
iniskim, or buffalo rocks. These were usually 
small ammonites, or sections of baculites, or some¬ 
times oddly shaped flint nodules. 'I'hey were found 
on the prairie, and the person who secured one 
was considered very fortunate. Sometimes a man 
riding along lieara a strange chirp, which made 
known to him the presence of a buffalo rock. 
Searching for it on tlie ground, he would try to 
discover it. If he failed, he w'ould mark the jilace 
and return the next day to resume his quest. 
The tribal hunt <»f the buffalo had for its object 
the driving of the game into an enclosure. On 
the evening of the day jirecediiig a drive into the 
corral, a medicine-man possessing an iniskim un¬ 
rolled his pijie and prayed to the Sun for suc<!ess. 
The origin of these charms is traced to a mytho¬ 
logical jsinod of starvation when a w^oinan en- 
conritereil a singing hufi'alu rock, which instructed 
her to take it home and teach the people its song. 
As a result of her compliance with these instruc¬ 
tions, a great herd of buffalo came, and the 
Indians were saved.* Several years ago an ohl 
Hlackfoot of Gleichen, Alberta, unwrapped a 
bundle for the present writer, discilosing some 
small stones which he described as iniskim. When¬ 
ever he was in need of food in the olden days, he 
explained, he used liis iniskim, and in eoiisequenee 
never went hungry. 

4. Mackenzie and Plateau Areas ; California.— 
Among the Northern Athapascans of the Mackenzie 
River basin the sinijilicity of (5eremonial life throws 
into relief the customs attached to everyday jiur- 
suits, such as hunting and fishing. The Dogribs 
carry bunches of antler {loints while hunting game, 
liecause they believe this will aid the wearer in 
luring deer or moose within range of his rifle, and 
the same power is ascribed to a piece of birch or a 
deer’s scapula.* The Chinpewayan women cut off 
a small piece of the newborn child’s navel-string 
and hang it about their necks, prcKumahly for a 
charm.* Fishing nets always had fastened to 
them a number of birds’ bills and feet, while at 
the four corners the Chippewf^an tied some otter 
and jackfish toes and jaws. Unless these objects 
were attached, it was deemed useless to put tht; 
net into the water, as it would not catch a single 
fish. Ill angling, similar superstitions were ob¬ 
served. The bait used consisted of a combination 
of charms enclosed within a hit of fish-skin. The 
objects included fragments of heaver tails and fat, 
otter vents and teeth, musk-rat guts and tails, loon 
vents, human hair, etc. 'Fhe head of every family, 
as well as oilier persons, alw'ays carried a bundle 
of these artu’les, as it was considered absurd to 
attemjit to angle without their aid.* 

The Thompson, Lillooet, and Shu.swap Indians 
may be taken as representatives of the culture of 
interior British Columbia. The head of a fool-hen 
was used hy the Thompson Indian as a hunting 
charm. After praying to it for help, he tossed it 
up, and took the direction of its beak to indicate 
that of the game. A Htjcond trial of the same 
kind, if tjontinnatory of the first, was considered a 
sure sign of tlie locality to be visited. That night 
tlu; charm was placed under the hunter’s pillow, 
with the head pointing in the proper ilirection. 

I Mooney, "The OhosL-Danoe Ueligion,* in lU RBKW [1896], 
p. IKM f 

'■* Dririficll, Blactifoot Lodge Tales^ (tiovir York, 1903), pp. 126, 
1‘20, *22!) 

^ UuHHeU, KzptoratwnM in the Far North (Iowa, 1898), 
p. 183f. 

< Mac:kenzie, Vogaget, from out real through the Continent qf 
North America (Nea' York, li)02), i. p. clxxix. 

* llcarne, A Jovmeg frmn Prince of Wales’s Fort in Hud- 
w'x Bay to the Northern Ocean (Loudon, 1796), pp. 828-330. 
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The tail of a snake was worn by grizzly bear 
hunters to ward od' danger while hunting their 
game. It was fastened to the belt, to the string 
of the short pouch or powder-horn, or to the bow 
or gun itselt If a aeer had twen wounded, but 
not severely enough to be readily overtaken, the 
skin of a mouse was laid on the tracks. A deer 
thus charmed could not travel far, but soon 
perislied. By chewing deer-sinew, a hunter could 
cause the sinews of a wounded deer to contract 
so that it could be easily overtaken. Gamblers’ 
wives suspended an elongated stone above their 
husbands’ pillows. To put an end to bad luck, a 
woman turned it rapidly round, thereby causing a 
reversal of luck. To secure luck at gambling, she 
might also drive a peg into the ground near their 
pillows, or sit on a fresh fir-bench during the 
game. These Indians made a rather obscure dis¬ 
tinction between ‘male’ and ‘female’ plants. 
For a love-charm, the male and female of some 
plant were tied together with a hair from the head 
of the parties concerned, and buried in a little 
hole. Another charm for a similar purpose also 
(‘onsisted of the male and female of a plant, but 
these were mashed fine and mixed with red ochre. 
The charmer repaired to running water at sunset 
or daybreak, painted a minute spot on each cheek 
with the mixture, prayed to the plant for success, 
and finally sewed the charm up in a buckskin bag 
worn on the person. This charm was employed 
by both sexes. If not properly prepared, it might 
cause insanity in either the charmer or the charmed 
individual. Some men used the heart of a fool- 
hen to attract women. The love-ciiarms of the 
Lillooet were qnite similar to those just described. 
The Shuswap frequently obtained plants from the 
Thomiwon and Okanagon Indians, especially one 
plant with a strong odour and emitting a kind of 
steam. It was worn on the person as a necklace 
during the day, and placed under the pillow at 
night. Before sleep, the charmer must think of 
the woman coveted and iiray that she might love 
him as a result of the plant’s power. The same 

f ilant was used to scent a present to the woman 
oved ; and if a man carried it about while walking 
against the wind, the women were forced to follow 
him. The Shuswap rublied another plant on the 
brow or the soles of the feet to ensure luck in 
hunting, and w'ore snakes’ tails to prevent head¬ 
aches. A child’.s amulet in use among the Thomp¬ 
son Indians consi.sted of the piece of the infant’.s 
navel-string outside the ligature, which was sewed 
up in a piece of embroidered buckskin. This was 
tied to a buckskin hand round the head of the 
cradle, and was decorated with numerous append¬ 
ages. If the piece of navel-string was not found, 
or was lost, the child became foolish, or was 
likely to he lost during a journey or hunting trip. 
Branches of wild currant in the bottom of the 
cradle tended to quiet a child, while the dried tail 
or lower part of a silver salmon’s backbone pre¬ 
vented frequent micturition.* 

The Plateau region south of the Salish tribes 
just discussed was ocemued by the Nez Perc6 and 
Shoshonean tribes. The Nez Perc4 frecjuently 
made use of charms, which generally consisted of 
small stones of odd shape or colour. Stones with 
holes were deemed especially powerful in bringing 
good luck, and a boy who found a curious stone 
might carry it on his person for life. Rarely these 
stones were carved or artificially modified. Bear 
claws and wolf teeth were worn about the neck 
as charms. An old Indian was found to wear 
a gypsum spear-head suspended about his neck. 
Shamans sometimes carved their stone amulets, one 

1 Teit, ‘The Thompaon Indiani of British Colmnbis,' in 
North PaoiOe Expedition, i. 804, 806, 871-872, ‘The IJllooet 
Indians,' and 'The Shuswap,’ ib. il. 291, 619. 


of which, reproduced by Spinden, seems to repre¬ 
sent an animal’s head.* The Shoshone powdered 
spruce needles, crammed them into a ouckskin 
bag, and hung the bag round a baby’s neck as a 
preventive of illness. Adults use white weasel 
skins, builalo horns and manes, or the foot of a 
white weasel for the same purpose. A very old 
woman was found to keep two small fragments of 
ol»idian as eye medicine, though occasionally she 
used to scratch her arms with them. Some men 
have a charm enclosed in a little piece of cloth and 
tied to the middle of either the front or the back 
of a beaded necklace. In a myth, Coyote over¬ 
comes a pursuing rock by extending his arm with 
a beaded charm on it. Love-charms are popular. 
One informant wore a weasel foot in his hat in 
order to ‘catch a squaw.’ For the same end, 
shavings of wood or hark are Tuhl)ed on the neck, 
tied up in a bag, or attached to a belt. Similarly, 
spruce needles are chewed and rubbed on the 
tjiiarmer’s head. A certain root is tied to a little 
stone and thrown at the woman coveted. Several 
nighto elapse, and then the woman coittes to visit her 
lover. This charm has been repeatedly used with 
success, and has been sold for a dollar and a half. 
The Wind River Shoshone believe that the tail- 
feathers of a fiiciker ward ofT disease, and that the 
male of a kind of sage-hen imparts the gifts of a 
shaman. >¥easel skins and feathers served as a 
protection against missiles. Many roots and other 
objects were (dierished as amulets because they 
ha<l been revealed to the owner in a vision or 
dream.* 

Among the Hupa of California we again meet 
with the custom ol placing parts of the umbilical 
cord in a buckskin bag round a baby’s neck, where 
it is kept for years. A small dentalium shell is 
also tied to the infant’s ankle, but must bo removed 
as soon as the mother resumes her customary matri¬ 
monial relations. I’he Maidu in the central part 
of the State employed various charms for hunting 
and gambling. Stones found inside a deer were the 
favourite charms of decr-hunters, who wore them 
Buspemled from the neck. Perforated gambling- 
charms of approximately diamond-shaped surface 
were similarly suspended, but were stuck in the 
ground liefore their owmer during a game. Any 
strangely shaped or coloured object found was 
picked up and tested as to its powers. Subsequent 
good JncK of any kind was ascribed to its magic 
{lotencv, and the ownei treasured it for the specific 
use indicated by his experiences. Shamans used 
charms which they gently rubbed on the seat of 
ytaiu after the extraction of the pathogenic agent, 
these cliarms usually consisting of obsidian knives 
hung from the neclc. The firame of mind that 
leads to the adoption of certain objects as amulets 
is well illustrated by the attitude of the Shasta 
Indians. When a member of the trilie found a 
type of stone pipe different from that now used, 
the unfamiliar form was considered as mysterious, 
and magic functions were ascribed to the find.* 

5. North-west Coast.—The Thlinket and Haida 
may be taken as the principal representatives of 
old North Pacific Coast culture. Typical of primi¬ 
tive hunting-charms was a medicine used by the 
Thlinket of Alaska to ensure the capture of sea- 
otters. The prospective hunter was obliged to 
abstain from intercourse with his wife for an entire 
month, and was careful not to let any one else 
touch his chamber-pot. At the expiry of this 

1 Spinden, 'The Nez Ferc 6 Indians,’in item. Atner. Anthrop. 
A$$oe. li. pt. 8 , p. 2«0. 

3 Lowie, ‘The Northern Shoshone,’ in Anthrop, Paper$ 0 / 
Amer. Jfus. of Nat. Uut. ii. pt. 2, pp. 224, 226, 229 f., 263. 

s Goddard, Life and Culture cf the Hupa (Berkeley, 1903), 
pp. 61, 62; Dixon, ‘The Northern Maidu’ (jBftM. Amer. Mua of 
Nat. Biot, xvii. pt. 8 ), pp. 1.H9. 266. 267. and • The ShasU ’ ( 16 . 
pt. 6 X p. 892 
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period he killed an eagle, detached the foot, an 
tied to it a flower called ‘giahbing medicine. 
Next he made a model catiue itli a figure of hinr 
self in the act of aiming at a sea-otter. The eagle’ 
talon was made to clasj» the seat in order to ensurt 
good aiming. When ajmroaching the .sea-otter, 
the hunter blew some of lii.s urine, towards it, tin. 
being intended to ronJuse the animal and cause i 
to swim in hia direction. If a man had infringei 
the nuptial tabu, his arm w’ouhl .shake and b' 
would niiits his //narry. In the case just cited tli 
significance of the medicine employed is obsciirei 
by tlie number of legulation.s connected with itt 
successful u.se. Of tbe.se, the application of imita 
tive magic in the construction of the canoe is of 

r cial in/.ere.st. In another Tliliiiket hunting 
,rm, sytii}>Hthetic magic plays the dominant part. 
In order to .shoot a doe the hunter removed hairs 
from the jiiibic region of a doe already -slain, fas 
tened them to the ‘ grabbing medicine,’and attached 
Ik)Ui to tlie barrel of his gun. VV'aving this a.s he 
a/jproaclied his game, he would succeed in enticing' 
the animal towards him. Corre.sponding notion.s 
enter into the praiitiees incident to avenging the 
murder of a friend : the person seiiking revenge 
wrajiped up a bundle of a certain plant with an 
effigy of Ilia enemy, thu.s securing his destruc¬ 
tion. ‘ 

The llaida lover fasted, sought a certain kind of 
medicine, rubbed it upon his jialrns, and then put 
it upon the jie.rson or the clothing of the woman 
desired in marriage. Complete sets of ohservamtes 
were connectetl with tliis Jove-charm, of which the 
following is typical. The lover fasted from two to 
live da,ys, then went to a salmon-creek, removed 
his clothes, and looked for spruce cones. If he 
found two old cones lying near each other and half 
sticking in tlie ground, he seized one with each 
hand, pronounced hi.s own name as well as the 
woman's, and declared whether he merely loved 
her or wislied to marry her. This statement was 
lepeated four times in an increasingly loud tone of 
voice. Tlien the man went into the creek until 
(,he water was on a level M'ith his heart, jmt both 
cones as far ufi.stream as lie could. Jet them float 
towards him, again seized one in each hand, and 
rejieated aloud what he wanted. Alter three re¬ 
petitions of this act, he took the cones into the 
woods, made a pillow, laid one on each end of it, 
and covered them with leaves of the salal-herry 
bush, mentioning his wisii four times more. Then 
he went home, broke his fast, and waiteil for the 
woman’s message of love, A curious charm lor 
acquiring riidies had to be obtained by theft in 
order to act eflicaciously. It con-sisted of a sheet- 
copper figure, which was guarded w’ith CTeat 
.secrecy. To make if. work, the owner stuttea the 
.space between the front and hack plates of the 
charm with stolen clipjiings from articles of value. 
Thus crammed, it w'as hidden in the box contain¬ 
ing the ovsmer’s blankets and clothing. Whether 
it was ever directly addressed in prayer seems to 
be subject to doubt.^ 

6. South-west.— Among the Apaches numerous 
varieties of charms were in vogue. Captain John 
G. Hourke was impressed with the very general 
occurrence of little buckskin bags, usually attached 
to the belts of the warriors and guarded with great 
care by their wearers. Inspection of the bags dis¬ 
closed a ipiantily of yellow pow'der, the hudmntin^ 
or pollen of the tule (a variety of the cat-tail rush), 
for which some pulverized galena was sometimes 
substituteil. The use of these substances in con¬ 
nexion with w'ar amulets is but a special instance 
of their ceremonial emjdoyment by the Apaches. 

1 Swwiton, 'The TUnpit Indiana,’ in tGRBEWiim), p. 447f. 

* Swanton ‘ Contributions to the Ethnolofi'y of the llaida,' in 
Jtmp Jfarth Paeifio Expedition, v. pt. 1, p.461. 


Both .served a.s a face-paint and as offerings to the 
cosmic forces, and each phase of everyday life was 
accompanied by a sprinkling of hoddentin, ’I'he 
first act of an Apache on rising was to blow’ a pinch 
of the pollen to tlie dawn. A bag of hodaentin 
was secured to every baby’s neck or cradle ; at the 
girls’ puberty ceremonies the powder was throw’n 
to the sun and strewn about the novices ; patients 
were sprinkled w’itli the pollen in eases of seriooM 
illne8.‘<; and the dead bodies were subjected to 
similar treatment. When starting on a hunt, 
wlien commencing the fdanting of corn, or wdien 
seeking to propitiate animal.s viewed with religious 
veneration, the Apaches uniformly made their 
ofleriiigs of hodde.ntm. Galena, while re.served for 
ociiasions of special solemnity, w’as used in essenti¬ 
ally similar circumstances. The ceremonial .sig¬ 
nificance of hotli substances accounts for the fact 
that no Apache warrior would go on tlie war-jiatli 
without his buckskin bag of huddnntin or galena.^ 

A still more distinctly talismanic cliaract.cr was, 
lowei’er, ascribed to the izze-kloth, or sacred cords. 
'’lie.se w'ere .simply cords decorated with beads and 
bells, bits of 8a(;red malachite, wood, claws, /lod- 
lenlin bags, or sjilintcrs of ligbtniiig-riven W’ood. 
July the .shamans of highest standing could make 
•hem, and on occasions of extraordinary moment 
he medicine-man wore them iianging fiom the 
ight shoulder over the left hip. ‘ These cords will 
rotect a man w'hile on the warjiath, and many of 
he Apache believe firmly that a bullet will have 
10 efle(;t upon the warrior w’earirig one of them. ’ 
This did not by any means, however, exhaust the 
'alueof the izze-kloth, for their owner w’as enabled 
4) cure the sick, to help along the crops, and to 
letcrmiiie the thief of his owm or ins friends’ 
irojicrty.^ 'I’hese additional virtues connect the 
ords with sacred objects of niiite dillerent con- 
tructioii. Thus, the w’earcr of a luiekskin medi- 
:ine hat could tell who had stolen ponies, foretold 
-he future, and was able to aid iii the cure of the 
lick, A flat jiiece of lath decorated with draw'ings 
•f a human figure and snake-heads w’as hclievi'd to 
idicate the right direction to travel, to bring rain 
ca.se of drought, and to show w'liere stolen ponies 
ad been taken. 

The Navahos, nearest of kin to the Apaches in 
oint of habitat and linguistic afliliation, and, like 
icm, int4*.nnediary between the Pueblo and Prairie 
altuves, also make use of an abundance of charms, 
luleed, even tlieir deities are thought to ^lossess 
liar ms, and the very sacredness of their character 
often derived from tlie pos.seHsion of such articles, 
f a man escapes from danger unscathed, the 
latural conclusion is that his charm must be 
trong. The mythological sous of the Sun, before 
letting out on the pe.riious journey to their father, 
.secure for their talisman feathers’ plucked from a 
'ive bird. Such feathers are supposed to preserve 
ife, and are used in all the rites. Hastseyalti, the 
:>Bt iiii]>ortaiit deity impersonated in the tribal 
’hant ceremony, is represented with his healing 
alisman — four w’illow sticks attached to one 
■iioLher so that they may be readily .sjiread into a 
uadrangle and folded up again. In the ceremony 
he actor approaches the patient, opens his talis- 
iian to its niiadratigular form, and nlac.es it four 
,imcs around the suflerer’s body. The veneration 
or pollen .so marked among the Apache.s is equally 
iharacteristic of the Navalios. Pollen, both of the 
3at-tail and of other jilants, is considered eniblem- 
itic ol peace, prosperity, and happiness, and is 
iclieved to secure these bles-sings. It is generally 
:ept in hui’kskin hags, carried alike by priests 
.nil laymen. A stone fetish of a horse is at 

Bourke, ‘The Medidne-Men of the Apeche,' in ff RBEIf 
L89‘^J, pp. 600-507, 648. 

* Jb. pp. 660-663. 
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times fed with pollen to ensure good luck to the 
herds.* 

'I’lie difficulty of classifying religious phenomena 
Sy the aid of current concents becomes obvious in 
a consideration of the Pueblo area. According to 
ZufLi mythology, the twin sons of the Sun, after 
leading mankind from their infernal abodes to the 
world now occujded by them, once more took pity 
on men, and, in order to stay an undue multiplica¬ 
tion of their natural enemies, transformed animals 
of prey into stones. Natural concretions or 
strangely eroded rocks resembling animals are 
looked upon, in harmony with these mythological 
beliefs, as representatives of the undying spirits of 
the prey-animals. The success of beasts of prey is 
ascribed to a magical force by which they cast a 
spell upon their quarry. Their power is preserved 
in the petrifactions, which are, therefore, vener¬ 
ated as ‘fetishes.’ Guarded by special officers 
when not in use, the fetishes are assembled, 
sprinkled with prayer-meal, and supplicated b^ 
meiiil>er8 of certain societies at a New Years 
festival, while corresponding solemnities piecede 
the great trilial hunts. 'I’he use of fetishes in the 
chase is deemed indispensable to success ; only by 
their supernatural efficacy is man believed capable 
of overcoming the otherwise unconquerable larger 
game. Few hunters, accordingly, set out without 
a fetish, which is carried in alittlo buckskin hag sus¬ 
pended over the left breast. In the course of his 
lourney, various <!eremonies must be observed by the 
nunter. The letish is taken out and addressed 
in prayer, and is ultimately restored vo its keeper. 

Complicated as the usages referred to ajjpear 
when compared with those ordinarily attached 
to amulets, it seems artilicial to separate them 
])8ychologically from ordinary charms. Such 
charms are, ind(u;d, bjy no means lacking among 
the Zuui. A i)ers(m finding a concretion suggest¬ 
ing the prey-gods will regard it as his B]>ecial 
‘ medicine,’ and will almost always prefer it to the 
other fetishes. A find recalling an organ of the 
human body is highly prized as the ]ihallus of some 
ancient lining, and hocoines a charm in matters 
sexual: the young man will use it as a love- 
ciiarni, the young woman to ensure male offspring. 
Auotlier object may be interpreted as the relic of 
a god’s tootfi or weapon, and is eritru.sted to the 
custody of the warrior order. A little of it ruhlied 
on a stone and mixed with much water is considered 
a powerful protection in battle, and is accordingly 
used by the warrior as an unguent before entering 
battle. A somewhat intermediate position seems 
to be held by the so-called war-fetishes. Roughly 
resembling uie hunting fetishes, not only in ajipear- 
ance hut in the rites attached to their employ¬ 
ment, they are akin to amulets in being iJonstantJy 
carried about by the owners. An arrow point 
placed oil the back of these fetishes seems to have 
a juirely protective character ; it is emblematic of 
the Knife of War, and is believed to shield the 
wearer from the enemy from behind or from unex¬ 
pected quarters. The root idea in all these fetishes 
18 apparently nothing hut that of the Algonquin 
Tnanitou. Olijects of extraordinary appearance— 
petrifactions, in the case at hand—impose on the 
beholder a condition of emotional exaltation which 
leads to their being regarded as sacred. Experi¬ 
ences of this sort are assimilated with the pre¬ 
existing mythological conceptions; the existence 
of the petrifactions is interpreted in the light of 
the transformer cycle. Finally, the systematizing 
tendency of priestly sjieculation sets in, unifying 
relevant beliefs into the dogma that all fetishes 
are traceable to the same origin. * It is supposed 

1 Matthews, *Navaho Leifcnds,’ Mem. Amer. FoVe-Lore S(h 
mety, v. [1897] 109,192, 249, 250, 'The Nisht Ohant, a Navaho 
Ceremony,’ in Mem. Amer. Mtu. of Nat. Hxat. ri. 10,68,69,41-84. 


by the priests of Zuhi that not only these, but all 
true fetishes, are either actual petrifactions of the 
animals they represent, or wore such originally.’ 
Parallel with tiie development of these theoretical 
views goes the association of the amulets with 
e8tabli.^ied ceremonial observances. The rites con¬ 
nected with the use of a fetish by the Zuiii warrior 
or hunter are only the rellexiori of the ceremonial¬ 
ism chara(;teristic of Zuiii life; the fetishes are 
merely amulets saturated with the culture of a 
Pueblo people.* 

7. Mexico.—The comiilexity of religious life in 
ancient Mexico tends to eclipse the importance oi 
amulets, yet their significance in the everyday life 
of these people is established b(‘3’ond doubt. Thus, 
the Mexicans believed that neither an enceinte 
woman nor her husband might ivalk about at 
night; in the former <rase, the child w'ould cry in¬ 
cessantly, in the latter it would he smitten with 
heai't disease. ’J’o guard against these disasters, 
the prospective motlier took care to carry with her 
.some small ])ehhles, some ashes from her fireplace, 
or a little native incense, while the father used 
small stones or tobacco. Ashes seem to have been 
carried esj)ecially in order to prevent the sight of 
ghosts. Great value w^as attached to jiarts of the 
body of a woman wdio had died in childbed. 
Solaiers cut off the woman’s liair and the middle 
linger of her left hand, and carried them on the 
inside of tlieir shields to the held of battle. They 
believed that such charms would render their 
owners intrepid, and would ensure the capture of 
enemies. Blanket vendors used as a charm the 
hand of a female monkey, being convinced that, 
thus armed, they would readily disnose of their 
wares on market days. Hucksters wno had failed 
to sell their commodities put two kinds of spices 
with them on returning home at night, declaring 
that ‘ after eating of the spices ’ the wares would 
allow thenisidves to be sold more readily than 
before.® The magicians of Sinialoa carefully 
guarded some trans!u<;eut stones in a little leather 
pouch.* Among the modern Aztecs some super¬ 
stitious practices have survived to the present day. 
Motliers hang little pouches w'ith cJiapopotl, or 
bitumen, about tlieir children’s necks to guard 
them against disea.se and injury; sonictimes the 
bags may be worn in pairs at the 'wrists. The 
cknpopotl is purcJiased of Indian dealers in medi¬ 
cinal herbs.* See, further, ‘Mexican and Mayan’ 
section of this article. 

8. South America. — Our knowledge of fSoutli 
American ethnography does not yet iicrmit a 
systematic discussion of the charms emj)loyed 
within this immense territory. All that can he 
attempted is to cull a few characteristic examples 
from some of the areas hitherto studied. 

In the West Indies—ethnologically a part of 
South America—w^arriors going into battle at¬ 
tached to their foreheads finely carved objects of 
stone, shell, or hone jicrforated for suspension from 
the person, and stone amulets are particularly 
common in archaeological collections. Many of 
them are representations of the human form, others 
are effigies of animals, while some show partly 
human, partly t heromorphic traits. The amulets 
of human form may he subdivided into two prin¬ 
cipal ty])es—one characterized by the elevation of 
the arms and hands to, or above, the level of the 
cars ; the other distinguished by the mummy-like 
juxtaposition of the leg.s. Whether the golden 
breast ornaments reported to have been 'wom by 

1 CuBhing, * Ziini Fetiches,* in 9 RBEW [1883], pp 9-46. 

3 Sahagun, Uiat. y^n. dee choeee d« la Nouvelie-ISevagne 
(Paris, 188U). PP- 310-818, 434. 

s Oerste, Notes eur la mideeine *t la botanique dee aneiene 
Mexieaina (Rome, 1909), p. 38. 

4Sterr, ‘Notes upon the Ethnography of Southern Mexico' 
{Proe. Davenport Academy of Natural Seienee, 1900). p. 19. 
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chiefs combined the function of amulets with that 
of insi^ia of authority it is impossible to deter¬ 
mine at the present day. Stones extracted by a 
shaman from tlie body of his patient as pathogenic 
intruders were highly ])rized and carefully stowed 
away in little baskets; they were deemed especi¬ 
ally valuable in helj)ing women in labour. It is 
possible that, besuies the frontal war amulets, 
larger figures were likewise attached to the top 
of the head.^ 

The burial grounds of Las Guacas on the Pacific 
coast of Costa Kica have yielded an unusually 
large number of amulets. Most of these are celt- 
shaped, some being plain celts with one or, more 
rarely, two perforations, while others represent 
human and bird forms. In the anthropomorphic 
amulets the head is shown en face, the eyes being 
usually indicated by means of two circular drilled 
pits, which are often united by a transverse groove. 
The uj»j»er arms are parallel with the body, while 
tile forearms are horizontal, t he hands either meet¬ 
ing on the abdomen or being placed one a little 
above the other. Usually only the upper halt of 
the body is sculptured, but a few of the charms 
show the entire figure. The ornithomorphic amu¬ 
lets represent exclusively parrots and (less fre¬ 
quently) owls. According to Hartman, the crests 
and ear-tufts of the bird are generally emphasizeil 
by the artist, but in many cases the conventional¬ 
ism is such that the bird-like features wholly 
disapjiear. Amulets perforated for suspension in 
a hori/ontal position include alligator and fish 
forms. 

Of the ornaments worn by the Peruvians, the 
necklace consisting of puma teeth, human teeth, 
bones of inonkoys, and birds’ beaks may have 
served as an amulet.* In southern Peru and Bolivia 
a class of Indians, presumably (;onnected w'ith the 
('allahuayas to be meiitioneil below, gather and 
hawk objects of medicinal and talismanic virtue. 
The tapir’s claws served to prevent sickness, while 
the teeth of poisonous snukes, carefully fixed in 
leaves and stuck into the tubes of rushes, are re¬ 
garded as specificis against headache and bliudness.* 
The greatest interest attaches to the canopas used 
by the ancient Chiniu of Peru. They differed from 
the communal huaca in being the property of a 
single family or of an individual, in the former 
case they descended from father to son, in the 
latter they were buried with their owmers. An 
Indian firiding any stone of extraordinary shape or 
colour immediately sought the advice of a shaman. 
If the latter declared tlie object to be a canopa^ it 
was at once treated with superstitious regard. 
Some canopas consisted of bezoar stone {quicu), 
others were little crystals (locos). There were 
special canopas of maize and potatoes, and some, 
in the shape of llamas, served to increase the herds 
of their ow'ners.® 

The Araucanians of Chile wear large breast orna¬ 
ments and heavy chains of disks with pendants 
consisting of little crosses and human figures, 
which reflect both Christian and pagan influences.® 

The Bakairi dwelling on the banks of the Kuli- 
sehu and Rio Batovy in Central Brazil are very 
fond of necklaces of shell-disks and beads. These 
are w'orn especially by children and by pregnant 
women, from which fact their talismanic character 
has been inferred. The chiefs of the Paressi, who 
inhabit the region north-west of Cuyaba, suspended 

J Kpwkes, 'The Aboriginei of Porto Rico and Neifchboring 
IslandH,' in tS IlIiKW [liKlT], pp. 188-148, 192f., 196. 

- llurtinun, Arclnrol lieiiearchea on the Paeifle Coast of Costa 

llica (I'lUsliiirjf, 11)07), pp. 60-81. 

» \^ leru r, /Vrnu et Bulivts (Paris, 1880), p. 666. 

* Vnn TBchiidi, Travels in Peru (New York, 1864), p. 280. 

SSquicr, Peru (New York, 1«77), |*. 189. 

• Burger, Acht Lehr- und Wander/aJtre in Chile (Leipzlr, 
1909), p 81 


about their necks jasper-likepolished stones, in the 
shape of a Maltese cross, which may possibly have 
been worn os amulets. The Bororo wear breast- 
ornaments of large jaguar teeth and of small 
monkey teeth. Tnese ornaments are supposed to 
increase the strength and skill of the wearer. The 
teeth and lower jaws of enemies are similarly worn, 
and the hair of a deceased person is spun and 
corded, and is then used as an amulet.^ 

The Abipones suspended from their neck or arm 
the tooth of a ‘ crocodile,’ believing that it would 
prevent them from being bitten by serpents. Little 
stones found in the stomach of the same animal 
were pulverized and drunk to alleviate kidney 
trouble. This superstition is mentioned in this 

lace because it shows a use of stones somewhat 

ilierent from that of genuine charm-stones, such 
as have been noted in N. America.'* 

In the Argentine Kejmblic there has been found 
a lancieolate stone-amulet with a central rect¬ 
angular cross enclosing a })laiii cross of two mutu¬ 
ally perpendicular lines. It w'as intended to be 
w'orn alM)ut the neck, but Quiroga supposes that 
it was believeil to bring rain.* The Indians of the 
Argentine plateaux attach to their lingers, and 
especially to their little fingers, a string twisted 
t-owards the left. This, it is believed, will prevent 
adversity and disease during the following year. 
Some individuals tie similar strings to their arms 
and legs. Arclm'ological investigation of this 
region has uiiearthecl numerous pr.7i(ieloques, some 
of which probjibly served as charms. One of the 
smaller finds of tins class rej)reHeiits a bird, another 
consists of the fruit of Martynia arigvlata, with a 
w'oollen string by which it Ws attached to a gar- 
nent or necklace. Some of the charms are of 
(tone, others of copper, and there has l>een figured 
a single pendcloque of silver. In the Diagita por¬ 
tion of the territory, triangular and animal-shaped 
charms have often been discovered. The half-castes 
now occupying the country still make use of snjall 
ligures of sculptured while stone representing 
domestic animals. The carvings (illas) serve as 
talismans to protect the herds of cattle or llamas 
against every kind of danger and to ensure their 
multiplication. Another sort of ilia frequently 
found coii.sists of a liaiid enclosing a baton-shaped 
object; tlie interior of tlie hand is sometimes 
decorated with a circle symbolizing money, and 
the charm as a whole is believed to bring wealth to 
its po,sse.sHor. All these charms are obtained from 
itinerant Ayinara medicine-men called callnhua- 
yas, who reside in the villages of (’harazani and 
Curva, in the Province of Muhecas, Bt)livia.* 

In the Bandelier collection of the American 
Museum of Natural History, there are a number 
of callahuaya charms deserving some brief descrip¬ 
tion, A dirty rag containing a piece of alabaster, 
a bit of llama tallow, and bits of a plant (uira koua) 
is used for finding treasures, and a piece of alabaster 
W'ith some yellow vegetable substance, very small 
black seeds, a red and black berry, bits of mica 
and gold leaf, serves the same purpo.se. To keep 
wealth already secured, the callahunyas peddle 
alabaster carved to represent a hand holding u 
circular object, bits of gold leaf and mica, and 
very small black seeds. A charm intended to 
unite those engaged to be married and to render 
them wealthy, consists of a piece of alabaster carved 
into two hands, bits of thin gold, silver, and mica, 
and very small black seeds. 

^ Voii den Steinen, Uider den NatwnOlkem Zentral-Brasil- 
tens (Berlin, 1894), pp. 182-184, 426, 479. 

2 DobriBhoffer, An Aeotmnt of ths Abipones (London, 1822X 
I. 268. 

* C2uiro(^a, La Cruz en Am«nea (Buenos Avres, 1901), p. 196. 

* Boinan, Antiq. de la rigion andine de la Hipublique Argent. 

du desert i2’Atacama (Paris, 1908), pp. 181-183, 878, 618, 621- 

6Sn, 666, 74M 
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Jiis-umi. — A few words will suffice to sum up the 
essential traits of North and South American 
churiuH. While in a considerable number of cases 
the reasons for assigning special potency to a given 
object are for from clear, two main principles have 
operated in a majority of the cases cited, and seem 
sufficient to account for the phenomena not yet 
definitely known to fall under the same head. (1) 
We have found the principle of symbolic magic, 
which is particularly prominent among the Eskimos. 
(2) We have had to reckon with the manitou prin¬ 
ciple—the fact that objects which happen to pro¬ 
duce on the lieholder a curious psychological euect 
are credited with supernatural power. Naturally 
objects revealed during a conscious effort to secure 
some power belong to the same category. So far 
as the American field is concerned, the theory, 
recently broached, that amulets and charms are 
degenerate fetishes — fetishes that retain their 
supposedly magical power but are no longer the 
objects of a distinct cult—does not seem to hold. 
Not only do Pechuel-Loe.sche’8 recent investigations 
in Africa t<end to efface the line separating fetishes 
from otlier magico-religious objects, but among the 
Zuni, where conditions are especially favourable 
for a comjiarison, the ‘fetishes’ have been found 
to be nothirm but specialized forms of magical 
objects. As lor charms and amulets in general, it 
inu.st be apiiarent that they also do not form a dis¬ 
tinct unit from a tisychological point of view, but 
are inciely magical articles worn on the person. 

LiTKRATUiiR.—This is given in the footnotes. 

Koiieht H. Lowie. 

CHARMS AND AMULETS (Assyr.-llab.).— 
In discussing Assyr. charms it is e.xccedinglv 
difficult to avoid repetition of incantations which 
arc properly included under Medicine. The writer 
of the present article has therefore touched as 
lightly as possible on the purely medical texts, 
referring the reader to the article Di.skase aN’D 
Medicine (Assyr.-llab.) for this branch of the 
subject, and has attempted to describe only those 
winch are less obviously prescription.s for sickness. 
Hut it is almost im}K)S8ihle to draw a distinct line, 
since many of the ailments in ancient times were 
attributed to the magic of sorcerers, the attacks of 
demons, or the wrath of the gods; and even the 
simple medical tablets, which prescribe in the 
baldest manner I lie quantities of variou.s drugs to 
be used as remedies, are not witlumt incantations 
of the most superstitious kind. 

'I’he hostile wizard oi witch is descriliod by some 
such words as knSSapu, epi,itu, and niu.<ifepiStu^ 
which are never used for the more legitimate 
quacksalvers. On the other hand, it was quite 
permissible to ‘lay a ban’ in no underhand 
manner, for the ‘sabbaths’ in the A.ssyrian 
hemerology texts {WAI iv. 32) are described as 
being untitted for making a curse. But the 
methods for casting such spells ns love-charms or 
hatred-charms a{>|)ear to he wanting in the tablets 
hitherto discovered. After all, the.se charms belong 
to an order of magicians lower than the official 
priestiiood, and it is more natural that the writings 
of the latter class should have come down tc 
us. 

The eight tablets of the series Maklu (‘ Burning’) 
are devoted to charms which have been written 
counter to the machinations of hostile wizards and 
witches. The man who imagines himself bewitched 
repairs presumably to the nearest friendly wise- 
man or wise-woman for aid in working magic 
which shall defeat his oppressor. The whole series 
constitutes such a grimoire of spells that it is well 
worth examining in detail. 

First, the victim of the wizard’s malignity makes 
invocation to the ‘gods of night,’ and then layi 
before them his trouuies : 


' For a witch hath bewitched me, 

A aorceren hath oast her spell upon me. 

My god and ray goddeu cry aloud over me, 

Over the sickneu (?deafness) wherewith I am siri'-ken 
I stand sleepless night and day. 

For they have choked my mouth with herbs, 

And with upuntu have stopped ray mouth, 

So that they have lessened my drink. 

My joy hath turned to grief, and my delight to mourning, 
itise up, then, O ye great gods, and hear my plaint. 

Grant me a hearing, and take cognizance of my way. 

I have mode a figure of the man or woman who hath 
bewitched me.' 

There appears to be an echo of one of these linee 
in the Talmud. If a person meet witches, he 
should say, among other invectives, ‘May a 
potslierd of boiling dung be stuffed into your 
mouths, j'ou ugly witches ’ (Mu'ed J^atan, fol. 18, 
col. i., quoted by Hersbon, A Talmudic Miscellany, 
London, 1880, p. 49). It is possible, too, that 
there is a connexion between this and another 
passage in the Maklu (Tablet viii. 87-88); ‘ Make 
two meals of dung (?), one each for the figures of 
.sorcerer and sorceress, and make invocation over 
the food.’ This, however, de})eiidH on the trans¬ 
lation ‘ dung ’ for the Assyr, word U (Thompson, 
Hmn. Magic, p. 203). 

In the lines quoted from the Maklu series the 
ho.stilo magician is evidently credited with having 
made a waxen image of the sujipliant, which has 
been subjected to the treatment described in lines 
6-8 (lines 9-11 of the tablet). The counter-method 
of making an image of the magician is con,sequently 
resorted to, and various rituals are performed, 
after which the bewitched man ends the first 
division of his charm with the words spoken 
against the sorceress : 

* Her knot lu loosed, her works are brought to nought, 

All her charms fill the open plain. 

According to the command which tlie gods of night have 
spoken.’ 

The * knot ’ refers to the usual practice of tying 
knots during the rejietitmn oi an incanlation (see 
Disease and Medicine [Assyr.-Bab.]). The next 
is a short invmtation : 

‘ F^rth, earth, O earth, 

Oilgamed is lord of your tabu. 

Whatever ye do, I know ; 
lint what 1 do, ye know not; 

All tfiat the women who have bewitched me have done 
Is annulled, loosed, undone, and is not ’ 

Two late Hebrew charms from a book which the 
writer obtaiiieil in Mosul (FSBA, 1907, p. 330, 
nos. ii3 and 94) show a similarity to this use of 
‘ bimling ’ and ‘ loosing ’: 

' To bind a man ai/amst hig wn/r.—Write these names on a 
parchment, and bury them betwi‘en two graves ■ " In the n.ime 
of Sapliriel, 'Azriel, Gabriel, llSenkiel, that ye hind and fettei 
N., son of N., that he be not able to have union with his wifr 
N., daughter of N., Si Sid 'Irt Wasgitt Wswrh Wtr VVrrgit, 
bind and fetter N., son of N. ; and let no man have power to 
loose him from Itie lioml until I loose it m^self, and he stiall 
feel no love towards N., daughter of N. ; bind and fetter 
him.'” 

‘ To loostn a bond.—Let him write his name and the name of 
his mother on parchment, and let him carry the parr-hnient on 
his person, and hang it round his neck. And this is what he 
shall write; “Hu Hut NptI Nptl Krut Krat Mk Ytiin Kj, Lub 
Nfl Ubkl Job Mn Mn Mnr Pnr Tor Tor—by the purity 

of these names (I adjure you) that yV loose all limbs of N., sou 
of N., towards N., daughter of N.”’ 

The lines in the Maklu quotations indicating 
that the patient knows his enemy’s movements are 
in accord with the usual practice of magic in this 
respect. The next step is apparently to recite the 
following over something that serves as the model 
of a village; 

‘My city IB ijfappon, my city is ^>'nppon, 

Tliere are two gates to my city 4^appan, 

One to the east and one to tiie west, 

One towards the rising sun and one towards the setting 
sun.’ 

The procedure described in the lines that follow 
is to perform a ritual of shutting up the city, that 
the sorcery may be excluded from the bewitched 
man’s abode (tor a parallel to this method of 
making a model house in magic, see Victor Henry, 
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La Ma^ie dans V Indr. antique., Paris, 1904, p. 142, 
which iH quoleil in 'riionipson, or*, nt. p. xxviii). 
Ultimately tin* little ti^iires of the hostile wizard 
are burnt, with a})pi oj)riat-e and exceedingly long 
incantations to the hre-god. With this ritual the 
first tablet ends. 

The second tablet continues this procedure, and 
defines the inaf-crial of winch the iiiiages of the 
sorcerer shall he made, with the proper invocation 
for each. I’allow, bronze, dung(?), clay, bitumen, 
bitumen oveilaid with plaster, clay overlaid with 
tallow, and vaiKuis woods are among the com¬ 
ponents fii escribed. 

The third tablet begins with a description of the 
witch : 

‘ The witch who roameth about the streeta, 
filtering the houseH, 

Prowling about the towns. 

Going through the broad places; 

Mhn turneth backwardu and forwards, 

>She standeth in the street and turneth bock the feet; 

In the market-Hqnare she hindercth pasHage ; 

She snatcheth away the love of the well-favoured inao- 
She taketh the fruit of the well-favoured maiden, 
liy her glance she carrieth away her desire . 

She luoketh upon a man and taketh away bin love. 

She lookoth upon a maiden and taketh away her fruit.’ 
After this descrijition of tins witch, the bewitched 
man is shown how to eumbat lier evil wdlh various 
rituals. 

The fifth tablet begins with a similar description 
of the hostile wuse-woman : 

‘The sorceress and witch 
Sit m the shadow of the house-wall, 

They sit there working magic against me. 

And making figures of ino. 

Now I am sending against thee ^aZfappan-plant and sesame, 
I will annul thy sorcery and turn back thy charms in thy 
mouth.’ 

Enough lias been quoted to show' the methods 
used in this exceedingly primitive hut wide-spiead 
practice of wax-figure magic. 

In working any magic of tiiis kind, it wuis of 
great ailvant-age to have secured Homething belong¬ 
ing to the intended victim. The first tablet of the 
Mallu shows this clearly (131 fl’.) : 

‘ Those (witches) who have made images in my shape. 

Who liave likened them unto mv form. 

Who have taken of my spittle, plucked out my hair. 

Turn iny gannents, or gathered the cast-off dust of my feet. 
May the warrior Firo-god dissolve their spell.’ 

All these ingredients of a charm are so well 
known to anthrojiologists that it is unnecessary to 
quote [larallel instances from either savage or 
civilized nations. 

From these incantations over w’axen figures of a 
living man the transition to similar images made 
to lay a ghost is ea.sy. The principle is the same : 

‘ Wlieii a dead man a]ipeareth unto a living man . . . thou 
shalt make [a figure] of clay, and write his name on the left 
side with a stylus. Thoii shalt put it in a gazelle's horn and its 
face . . . and in the shade of a caper-bush or in the shade of 
a thorn-bush thou shalt dig a hole and bury it: and thou shalt 
■ay ... ’ {PSIiA xxvin. Z27). 

A ritual for the same is also prescribed in a 
tablet (K. 1*293, Harjier, LeMe.rs, 1900, no, 461) 
which begins: ‘The figure of the dead man in 
clay.’ There are other charms to avert the evil of 
returning ghosts, which need not be quoted here 
(PSJiA xxviii. 223 ff. ; Thomj>.son, op. cit. ji. 32ff.). 

.Tust in the same way the Babylonians believed 
that sorcery might break out in a house (WAI 
iv. 59. 1), and fiart of the charm against it runs as 
fullow's: 

‘ Break the bonds of her wlio hath bewitched me. 

Bring to nought the muttenngs of her who hath cast spells 
upon me, 

Turn her sorcery to wind. 

Her muttcrings to air ; 

All that she hath done or wrought in magic 
May the wind carry away 1 

May it bring her days to ruin and a broken heart, 

May it bring down her years to wretchedness and woe I 
May she die, but let me recover : 

May her sorcery, her magic, her spells be loosed, 

By command of £a, Samafi, Marduk, 

And the Princess Bfilit-ili.’ 


(For the possible connexion of the remainder of this text with 
the I.«viticai ‘ house in which leprosy breaks out,’ see Tiiumpson, 
op. nt. p 1K7.) 

Another ritual in connexion with buildings is 
that published by Weissbach (Bab. Miscdlen, 
Leipzig, 1903, p. 3211'.) for the re-building of a 
temple wdien it has fallen. 

A\'e now' come to what may bo con.sidered as 
amulets prope.r—objects w’ith a projihylactic signi¬ 
ficance W'hieh are to be hung up in some exposed 
position or carried on the person. 'I’he most 
obvious are probably those with charms written 
upon them, so that there is no doubt as to tlieir 
meaning; and these have actually been found in 
the excavations of Assyrian sites. Tliere are two 
Huc.h made of clay and iiiscrilu'd with the legend of 
lira, the plagne-snirit, in the British Museum ; and 
these are pierced laterally in order that they may 
be hung up on t he wall of a house (L. W, King, 
ZA XI. 50 ; for others, .see Tlionirison, op. rit. p. 85). 
In the HaliyIonian room of the Jlritish Museum is 
exhibited the upper half of a similar tablet in 
stone, probably dating from the 7th cent. B.C., 
w'ith two figures in relief. The one on the left is 
that of the w'ell-known lion-headed snirit, w'ith 
weapon upraised, w hile that on the riglit is some 
god. Above them in a sejiarate register are the 
emhlenis of the moon, sun, and Venus, and a head- 
dicHs (the symbol of Ann) (no. 1074-91899 ; on the 
head-dress being the sj'mhol of Ann, see Frank, 
LtiSt 11 . 2, 8). Another (Case H, No. 231) is a 
bronze plaque pierced for hanging up on a wall, 
W’ith a rampant demon in relief. 

This is such a coiiimuii form of exorcism in the East that 
only a fow parallels need be quoted. The Jews iii I’alesline 
hang up a paper written in cabalistic Hebrew, together with 
rue, garlic, and a piece of looking-glass (Mosterinan, BM. 
Il'rtr/fi, xxii. [1908] 249; see also Scott-Moneneff, PSBA xxvii. 
Iimoj 26, for a phoLogra/ih of a Hebrew amulet of this nature 
from Morocx:o). In Asia Minor the writer was presented with 
one of two aiimlets written in Arabic on small scraps of paper 
and naileil to the doortiost of an inner chamber of a house (‘ A 
.loumey by some unmuiqied Boutes of the Western Hittite 
Country,’XS'ilA xxxll. [191UJ). 

From these hanging amulets it is no great 
distance to the little figurines of gods which have 
been found buried undei the thresholds of Assyrian 
lalaces, and were obviously intended to guard the 
milding. Several of them are now in the British 
Museum (Bah. Boom, no.s. 996-1009 ; see the figure 
in G, Smith, Assyrian Discoveries^^ London, 1883, 

f l. 78), Anotlier form of them, although exactly 
low it was used is uncertain, is the bronze denion- 
figuie (Bab. Koom, no. 674) pictured on the 
frontispiece of Thompson’s Devils and Kiril Spirits. 
This is a lion-hcaded human figure with the right 
arm raised; the feet, and right hand are missing, 
but there is no doubt that it is ( he same spirit as 
is portrayed on the stone amulet (no. 1074) men¬ 
tioned above. Now’ this same figure is found on 
the Nineveh sculptures and elsewhere (/iA, new 
ser. xxxviii. [1879]; Frank, ‘ Babylonische Be- 
schw'oruugsreliefs ’ iii. 3], cf. art. Disease ; 

King, Bab. Bel. p. 39), where a jiair of them are 
apparently attacking each other. They have 
exactly trie same lion-heads and human bodies, 
and their feet are birds’ claws ; the upraised right 
hands brandish daggers, and the left hands, held 
close to the side, hold maces. It is possible that 
the tw’o are intended to be in alliance against a 
common foe, only that the exigencies of Assyr. 
technique, w’hich forbade a sculptor to represent 
any one full face, have compelled the artist to 
present them in this guise. At any rate, the 
rea.son for the presence of such a sculpture in the 
palace of Ashurbanipal seems to be much the same 
as that which induces the ordinary householder to 
hang up his little amulet near the door. It is 
naturally on a larger scale, but it serves the same 
purjiose (for a long discussion of this scene, see 
l*>auk, LSSt iii. 3, 49fif.). Indeed, the figures of 
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the winged bnllB at the great gates are nothing 
more than protecting amulets, and they are 
described in the Assyr. texts as such (WAl li. 67, 
r. ‘29). 

Several demons or protecting spirits of this cla.ss 
are numtioned in the cuneiform tablets, and full 
directions for their jiosition in the Iniuse are given 
in a ritual tablet jmblished by Zninnern (Ritual- 
tufv.ln, Leipzig, 1901, t). 168 L). 

From the inscribed house-amulets the transition 
ia easy t.o uninscribed objects which have a magical 
virtue, such as the rue and garlic mentioned above. 
One of the Assyr. incantations against a demon 
shows the same precautions taken as in the 
Hebicw charm : 

I'Mealiant* (’0 on the lintel of the door 1 have hung, 

Kt .lohn’H wort (V), caper (?), and wheat-ears 

On the latch I have huni;’ (Thoiupson, OftnUi, i. 137). 

Now, if the plant pir’u (which may be the 
Syriac ‘ hyj)e.ricum ’) be really the St. John’s 

wort, this charm will be found to be the loreiunner 
of many medimval superstitions. Fiazer .says 
(Gli'^ iii. .I.'ll) that 

* (fathered on MidHiuiinior Eve, or on Midsummer Dav before 
sunrme, the blosaoms are liuiifr on doorwavH and windowa to 
preserve the hoiiae a^fainat thunder, wdfhe.s, and evil spirits 
. . . l)urm(f the Middle A^res the power which the plant 
notorioiiHl\ poHseases of banning devils won for it the name of 
fvija 

Frank, however (LSSf iii. 3, 3b-38), translates 
pir'u, ‘Schosshng.’ 

Another f<irm of As.syr. house-amulet was the 
chiy list, many .s{)eeimen.s of vvhieh have been 
found ill excavating the palaces (li. M. Jlab. Itoom, 
noa. 867-87.")), and they are pie.suniably the origin 
of tlie lijimi which decorate.s the Avails of the 
modem house.s in the East (see the chapter on 
‘.Amulets’ in Fossey’s La Magi*', assyr. pp. 
lot-lL'l). 

In the same way amulets w'eie carried on the 
person among the ancient A.s.syriHn.s. In the 
cuneiform series Avnttiui against tJie Labarlti 
(some kind of female demon xvlio atta<!k.s children), 
the tablets actually prescrihe an incantation which 
is to be written on a stone and hung round the 
neck of a child exposed to hei nialigiuty (WAl iv. 
56, i 1 ; Mvhniiau, ZA xvi. 155; for an instance 
of BU< h an amulet, di.scovered in excavating, see 
Weisshaeh, Huh. Misccllen^ p. 42). The Hebrews 
have .sun) l.ii c.liaims: 

* If thou wishcst to protect n 3 oung babe from an evil spirit 
and from the host of Mabalath, write these angels on a tablet 
of gold in Assyrian wriUng (Ashuri) and curry It with thee, 
and thou needst, not fear an> evil either from (for) a big man or 
a small child ’ (tiaHlcr, IWO, p. .340) 

Hesides these written directions for amulets, the 
graven sculptures of the Assyr. kings hear testi¬ 
mony to the importance attributed to these 
phylacteries. It is a common thing to see the kings 
portrayed with a necklet to xvhich are attached 
four or five pendants—clearly the sun, moon, 
Venus, the levm holt of Adad, and frequently the 
honieil head-dress of Auu (e.g. B. M. Assyr. 
'I’ransept, no. 847). The writer has seen worn 
round tlie neck of a Persian boy a circlet of silver 
strung with the crescent moon and tw'o hands, 
which ap])ear to be the lineal descendants of the 
thunderbolt of Adad. 

It is unnecessary to go deeper into the question 
of earrings, armlets, etc., in this article. The 
As.syrian kings wore both earrings and armlets; 
hut whether they did so because they still adhered 
to the savage idea of protection remains to be 
proved. Nevertheless, on the upper arm above the 
elbow, where the Assyrians wore an armlet, the 
modern lladcndoa w ears his leathern purse-amulet, 
containing its paper idiarm inscribed in Arabic. 
We may now pass to certain figurines other than 
those described above, which have been discovered 
from time to time in the excavation of Assyr. and 
Bab. sites. These are, for the most part, of clay. 


and are either very crudely fashioned or turned 
out of moulds (see B. M. Babylonian Room, Wall 
Cases, 31-40). One of the most frequent is that ol 
a naked female figure holding both breasts. 
Anothei is that of a female figure holding a babe ; 
and this ap])ears to he referred to in a cuneiform 
tablet which gives a detailed deseription of several 
mythological beings (Thompson, Dcinls^ ii. 147; 
see Sntnitir Mftgtr, (>3) : 

‘The bead (has) a Fillet niul a born . . . ; Hhe wears a heod- 
oriianient; she wears a fls (0, she wears a veil; tfic fist of a 
man. She is girt about, the loms, her breast is Ojjien ; in her 
left arm she bolds a luilie sucking her breast, inol)nm(i towards 
her right arm. Kroiii her head to her loiias the bod.v is that of 
a iiakfsl woman : from ibe loins to the sole of the foot BcJiles 
like those of a snake are viBilile her navel is oomposed of a 
circlet. Her tiaine ts Niri-tu, a form of the goddess Mah.' 

It is quite possible tliat both these w’ere u.sed by 
barren wonum as votive ollcrings or charms to 
obtain children. 

Of a dilleitmt class are those fairly common clay 
heads of demons w IikIi arc deserilicd by Frank 
(Ilcv. (TAssyrutL vii. [1909J 1). 'I’liey tire about an 
inch or two high, of hideous aspect, and sometimes 
inscribed with a long inc.'intation against some 
power of evil. Lastly, we find what is apparently 
a w'ooden linage prescrihed, w ith aitpropnatc ritual 
(Thompson, Jh’tu/s, i. 107) : 

‘Setalight, lioth iii front and behind, a tamarisk Imhluppu 
(image'0 of a fiend, wliercon is inscribed tiie name of Ea, with 
tlie ull-powerful incantation, tiie Incantation of Eridti of l*unli- 
cation.’ 

See also art. Disf.akk and Medicine (Assyr.- 
Bah.). 

LiiKitATiiRR.— F. Lenormant, La Maijtf chez les Chald^^em, 
Pans, lb74 (Eng. tr., r/i«b/rfl)i Ma;nr, hnndon, JS78); A. H. 
Sayce, Uihbert t rctureh, bondoii, I8.s7, and Hrlujutnn of Ancient 
litjvpt and llnhulonta, l-omlon, IflOl', K. L. Tallgvist, Die 
attsnr. licbchworunqt.in'rtf Matfla, l.ci})zig, lb».'>; L. W. King, 
liah Miupc anil Sorcery, London, IBlKi, and Sah. lieligion, 
London, IIKIU; H. Zimmern, lieiltuqe zur Kennlma der bah 
JMiqion, Leipzig, IHlMi-lIX)! ; C. Fossey, La Aiagte assyr,, 
l‘ari.s, 1902, M. Jastrow, liehnumof Hahylonia and Assyria, 
Boston, 18»8(ttorm new ed llidupon Bnbylomensund Assynens, 
Diesscn, 1002 II), R. C. Thompson, HerUsand Eoil Spirits oj 
Labyloma, London, 1003-1, and Snmtir Mayic, London, 1908. 

K. (Campbell Thomivscin. 

CHARMS AND AMULETS (liuddhist).- 
The u.se of elnirms and amulets (Skr. kavarha) is 
umver.sal in Buddhist eonntrie.s. The custom is 
most imirked in the land.s where jiure Buddhism 
ha.s degenerated into ].iamaisni. 

In Northern Buddhi.st countries almost every 
man, w'oman, and child constantly wears an amulet, 
Ol stiing of amulets, round I he neck, or on the 
breast. ’I’hese amulets are generally ornamental 
receptacles, sonietiiue.s made ol cojipr^r, xvood, or 
hone, hut more freq^ucntly of silver, often artistic¬ 
ally embossed and jew'clled xvith turquoi.se. The 
shape of the amulet varies ; it may he .square, cir¬ 
cular, or curved. I’hose xvhich are curved round to 
a point are [irobahly intended to refircsent the leaf 
of the sacred lig-tree. These boxes ate the recep¬ 
tacles of a variety of charms—the supposed re.lics 
of a saint, a few grains of wdieat, a torn smap of 
a sacred kataq, a jiicture, or a prayer formulary. 
Tiie amulet is a prized ornament as well as a 
trusted charm. The workiuansliip of those worn 
by the rich is frequently finished and artistic. The 
turquoise, w hicli is the only precious stone used 
for the ornamentation of the amulet, is itself a 
charm. It is of tlie lucky colour, and is supposed 
to avert the evil eye. A bout a year after the birth 
of a child a religious ceremony is held, at which 
prayers are said lor its liajipy life, and an amulet, 
consisting of a small hag, containing spells and 
charms against evil spirits and diseases, is sus¬ 
pended from its neck. Women of position in Tibet 
wear a chatelaine, depending from a small silver 
casket, which usually contains a charm or charms. 
When a Tibetan leaves his home to undertake a 
distant or difficult journey, or on business, a written 
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charm is not infrequently tied upon the sleeve of 
his coat, and this is not removed till after his safe 
return, or the satisfactory accomplishment of his 
{Mirpose. 

As the person of the Northern Buddhist is pro¬ 
tected by charms, so is his house. Near the door 
a prayer-jK)lc is erected, or prayer-flags flutter on 
the roof; juni|>er twigs are burnt in earthenware 
utensils, for demons are supposed to have a parti¬ 
cular objection to their smell, and consequently 
remain at a distance; a collection of pieces of 
cloth, leaves, and sprigs of willow is prepared to 
attract the spirits of disease and prevent their 
crossing the threshold ; and a white and blue 
ftwastikn, surmounted by sacred symbols, is drawn 
upon the doorway. In addition to these charms, 
which are regartfed as efficacious in warding off 
evil from the Buddhist family, roughly printed 
irayer formularies, taken from block.s kept in the 
o<‘,al monastery, are frequently pasted on the out¬ 
side of the door or the inner walls of tlie house. 

In Burma the tatuing of the body with mystical 
vquares, cabalistic diagrams, and W'cird figures 
seems to lie regarded as an effectual charm. 

The use of charms, by the jiriests, in Buddhist 
worship is common. The dorje is a part of the 
equipment of every monk in 'I’iliet. It is the Skr. 
vnjrn, or thunderbolt. The original dorje is .sup¬ 
posed to have fallen direct from Indra’s heaven, in 
the neighbourhood of Lhasa. The imitations are 
made of bronze and other metals. They are useil 
for exorcizing and driving away evil spirits, especi¬ 
ally in the iierforinance of religious ceremonies and 
pra^yers. But they are regarded as equally effi¬ 
cacious in warding oil' evils of all descriptions. 
The Bodhi.sattva Vajra-p&ni, ‘ the subduer of evil 
.spirits/ is always rejiresentcd with a dorje in his 
hand. The dri/bu, or prayer-bell, with its handle 
ornamented with mystic symbols, is used in wor¬ 
ship, with the twofold object of attracting the 
attention of good spirits and frightening away 
evil ones, 'riie prayerJlags, which wave outside 
every Buddhist monastery and almost every house, 
aie In.scnbed with various prayer formularies, to¬ 
gether with figures of the ‘flying horse’ = Luiigta 
(strictly rLou-rt.a = ‘ wind - horse’), and other 
symbols, e.q. the Norbu gem, or ‘wishing stone.’ 
Some flags liear the reiiresentation of an animal at 
each corner—the tiger, lion, eagle, and dragon. 
The prayer-flags are, in most cases, regarded by 
the piiasantry as charms to protect the village from 
malicious ghosts and demons, Avho are believed to 
haunt the atmosphere and swarm everywhere. 
The sacred drum, shaped like tivo hemisphercH 
joined on their convex sides and encircled by 
cowrie shells, is also used to frighten away evil 
spirits, wdio are regarded as disliking noises of all 
kinds. Tlie drum is sounded by means of buttons 
attached to tw’o pendulous strip.s of leather. 

The phurbu, or nail, is another weapon used by 
the larnas against demons. It is generally made of 
wood. In form it is wedge-shaped and triangular, 
eight or ten inches long, with the thin end sharp- 
pointed, and the broad end surmounted with a head. 
Phis weapon is sometimes made of cardboard, and 
inscribed with mystical sentences, which usually 
''ud with the syllables hum phat, the potency of 
hich, in scaring evil demons, is irresistible. The 
MI o.st efficacious phurbus are inscribed with mystic 
Ilahles and words composed by either the Dalai 
bariia or the Panchen Lama. 

Prayer, among Northern Buddhists, is regarded 
iM cuiiimon practice as an eflwtive charm, and is 
generally used as such. 

The nuxni, or jewel prayer, ‘ om martipadvm humj 
IS depended upon as the first and ^eatest of all 
• harms. Every Tibetan believes tnat ‘it is the 
panacea for all evil, a compendinm of all know¬ 


ledge, a trea.snry of all wisdom, a .summary of all 
religion’ (Monier-Williams, Buddhism, 1889, p. 
373). The meaning of the sacred syllables is not 
understood, but, even as their repetition is believed 
to secure blessing, so it will also thwart evil. In 
like manner, the use of the manual prayer-wheel, 
the setting in motion of the prayer-wheels which 
line the walls leading to the temple-doors, and the 
turning of the large cylindrical prayer-wheel which 
is to be found in most shrines are popularly re¬ 
garded as useful charms. 

In Lkhul harvest operations, the 108 volumes of 
the Buddiiist encyclojiu'dia are used as a charm, 
being carried over the fields by women before the 
crops are sown, to drive evil spirits away. When 
the grain sprouts, pencil cedar-wood is put in the 
ground and burnt, to charm away another demon 
and ensure each grain sjiringing up with many cars. 

The great 'rihetan work, the Kah^gyur, the 
sacred hook of the Mahay ana, or Great Vehicle, 
contains a repository of charms, etc. In the (hjut 
(Tih. rgyud, Skr. tantra), the last division of the 
Kah-gyur, which is devoted to mystic theology, 
there are descriptions of several gods and goddesses, 
with instructioriH for preparing the mandalas, or 
circles, for their reception ; offerings or sacrifices 
for obtaining their favour; prayers, hymns, and 
charms aildre.sHeil to them. The virtue of the 
various mantras is far-reaidiing, as the headings 
show: for obtaining any kind of specified pro¬ 
sperity; for assuaging specific diseases; for securing 
ahundance; for obtaining security from robbers; 
tor protection from file, w^nter, ]>oi8on, weapons, 
enemies, famine, untimely death, lightning, earth¬ 
quakes, aud hail; and from all sorts of demons and 
evil spirits. The required qualities of a teacher who 
may officiate at tnntrika ceremonies are detailed ; 
there is also a description of ten several substances 
to he used in the sacrifices, such as flow'ers, in- 
lenses, perfumes, lights or lamps; together with 
the periods, by day or niglit, when the various 
ceremonies are ellecLive. 

Thioughout the Northern Buddhist world it is 
believed that, by virtue of some charm, every evil 
being may he succe.ssfully resisted and every evil 
averted. 

LiTKiiAlimK.— L. A Waddell, Tht Unddhtam of Tibet, 
London, ; Monicr-Wilhain.s, Buddhism, London, I88W 
Perceval Landon, Lhasa, London, l»0f>, C A. Shernng, 
Wfstctn Til>ct, ].ondon, , J. E. Duncan, A Summer Hide 
thromih Westeru Tibet, Ixjndoii, 190(5; S. C. Das, Journey 
to Lhasa and Central Tibet, new ed., lAindon, lOCM ; Ehai 
Kawae;uchi, Three Yeart tn Tibet, Madras, 1000; JRAS, 

voi. ill. J. H. Batkson. 

CHARMS AND AMULETS (Celtic).—Most 
of the magical acts performed by the Druids, or 
other w'lelders of magic among the Celts, were 
accompanied by charms, spells, or incantations — 
msnally in poetic form. Their [lower lay in the 
[iiagica! virtue of the spoken word, or, in the ewe 
of spells for healing, in recounting a miracle of 
healing, in the hope that the action would now be 
repeated by virtue of mimetic magic. The Irish 
/Hid, or poets, had to learn traditional incantations 
(O’Curry, MS Materials, Dublin, 1861, p. 240), and 
many of the verses which Caesar (de Bell. Gall. vi. 
14) says the Druids would not commit to writing 
ere doubtless of a similar nature. 

The earliest Celtic document bearing on Celtic 
paganism—a MS preserved in the monastery of 
St. Gall and dating from the 8th or 9th cent.— 
contains spells appealing to the ‘ science of 
Goihniu’to preserve butter, and to ‘the healing 
which Diancecht left’ to give health (Zimmer, 
Gloss. Hib., 1881, p. 271; see also Zeuss, Gramm. 
Celt.^^ 1871, p. 949). Thus the pagan gods were 
still appealed to in the charms used by Christian 
Celts. In later times the charms which are still 
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in appealed no longer to the old gods but to the 
PeiHonM of the Trinity, to the Virgin, or to the 
naintM, but they are quite as much magical incanta¬ 
tions as prayers, and they apply to every action of 
life, while they bear a close resemblance to Etruscan 
and Babylonian spells which can hardly be acci¬ 
dental (cf. any collection ol Celtic spells with those 
given in Leland, Etrtiscan Homan llcmaimt, I8‘J2 ; 
and LenonuanL, Manic rhez les CkaUh^eus, 1S74). 
Probahly sucli spells passed from country t.o 
country in very early times, the ajipeal lieing 
made in each country to the native divinities. 
After the introduction of Christianity, relics of the 
saints, hymns composed by them or in f heir honour, 
and the Cospels were also used as ciiarnih (Joyce, 
Social Hist, of Ancient Ireland^ l‘JU3, i. 247 f., 
382-3S6). 

All Druidic rites of magic described in the sagas 
were accompanied by spells, e g. control of the 
elements, transformation, discovery of iiidden per¬ 
sons or things, etc. Druids a(‘c.om]>anied each 
aiuiY to discomfit the enemy, or to bring strength 
to tbeir friends by means of the spells uttered by 
them. The Druids could also remove barrenness 
through sjiells and incantations; they could heal 
deadly Avounds, or raise the dead to lifefWindisch- 
Stoliijs, Jr. Textc, 1880-1905, i. 127, iii. 393, iv.o 
242, 245, TAin lio^ 5484 ; Leahy, Ilcrotc liuniance^ 
of Ireland, 1906, i. 137 ; Kennedy, Legendary 
Fictions, 1866, ji. 301). Women also used power¬ 
ful spells among the Celts, and were in consequence 
mueli dreaded. The ‘ spells of women ’ were feared 
even by St. Patrick, as they bad been in earlier 
times by the nagan (-elts (/r. Texte, i. 56 ; d’ArlioLs 
dc Jubainville, Cours de litUrntnre celtique, v. 
387), while in modern survivals in (’eltic areas it is 
mainly women who makii use of charm.s and .spells. 
In repeating a spell or charm a certain posture was 
adopted—st.anding on one leg, Avith one arm out- 
Mtict(‘hed and one eye closed (see Celts, xill. 5). 
'I'he reason of this posture is unknown ; possibly 
it Avas intended to concentrate the magical force, 
while the outstretched arm would point to tlie 
jicrson or thing over whom the charm was 
repeated. 

The continuance of the belief in the poA^er of 
spells down to modern times in rural Celtic areas 
is one of the most marked examples of the survival 
of Celtic ]iaganism. Usually the^ are known only 
to certain persons, and are carefully handed down 
from generation to generation, sometimes from 
male to female, and from female to male. They 
are used to heal diseases (sometimes the disease 
itself lieing personified), to cause fertility, to bring 
good luck, or a blessing ; or, in the case of darker 
magic, such as was practised by witches, to cause 
death or disease, or to transfer the property of 
others to the reciter (Sauv6, RCel vi. 67 fl'. ; 
Celtic Magazine, xii. 38; Camden, Britannia^, 
1806, iv. 488; Carmichael, Carmina Gadclica, 
1900, ii. 2-21, 124; Joyce, op. cit. i. 629-632). 
See also Bakd.s (Irish). 

A great many kinds of amulets were used by the 
Celts. If the wheel carried by the statues of the 
Celtic god Avith the Avheel be taken as a symbol of 
the sun or the sun-god, then it is jirobable that tiie 
numerous small disks or wheels of metal, clay, or 
Avood, found in Gaul and Britain, were protective 
amulets, bringing the wearer under the care of the 
god. A st^le found at Metz in 1749 represents a 
jjorson AA'ith a necklace to which is attached such 
an amulet. In other cases they appear as votive 
ollerings to a river-god, many of them having been 
found in river-beds or fords (Gaidoz, Le Dieu 

f iaulois du soldi, I’aris, 1886, p. 6U). Other amu- 
ets—white marble balls, quartz pebbles, models 
of the tooth of the wild boar (a Neolithic amulet), 
and pieces of amber—have been found buried with 


the dead, probably as protective amulets {RA L 
[1873] 227; GreenAvell, British liarrows, 1877, p. 
165; Elton, Origins of English History, 1882, p. 66 ; 
lienel. Religions de la (saule avant le Christuin- 
isnie, 1906, jip. 95f., 194 f.). Phallic amulets were 
also worn, perhajis as a protection against the evil 
eye (Reinach, Bronzes fgurfs de la Gaul romaine, 
Paris, 1900, ji. 362). Pliny speaks of the Celtic 
belief in the magical virtues of coral, either worn 
as an amulet, or taken in powder as a medicine , 
and arclueological research has shown that the 
(.-elts, during a limited period of their history, 
placed coral on weapons and utensils, apparently 
as an amulet (Pliny, HN xxxii. 2, 24 ; RCcl xx. 
1311.). Pliny also describes the method of obtain¬ 
ing the ‘serpent’s egg,’ formed from the foam pro¬ 
duced by many .serjxuits tAvining about each other 
and throAvn into the air. The seeker hatl to catch 
it in his cloak before it fell, and tlee to a running 
stream, beyond A\’hich the serpents could not pursue 
him. Suen an egg Avas believed to cause its oAvner 
to gain luAvsuits, or obtain access to kings. A 
Roman citizen Avas put to death in the leign of 
Claudius for bringing such a Druidic talisman into 
court. This egg a\ as probably sonu' kind ot fossil, 
and AA'as doubtless connected with tlie cult of the 
8er]>ent, Avhile some old myth of an egg produced 
by divine serpents may have been mmle use of to 
account for its foiniation (I’liny, IIN xxix. 3, 54 ; 
12, 52; see (^ELTS, X.). Rings or beads of glass, 
such as are fomul in tumuli, etc., are still popularly 
believed in Wales and (kirnwall to have been 
formed by serpimts in much the same Avay as in 
I’liny’s description. They are c,alh*d glain naidr, 
or ‘ serpent’s glass,’ and are believed to have 
magical virtues, especially against snake ■ bite. 
Thi.s A'irtne is also credited to stone rings (gener¬ 
ally old Bjundlc-whorls) in the Scottish Highlands 
(ll'oare, Modem Wiltshire, 1822, p. 56; Brand, 
l*ojmlar Antiquities, 1870, iii. ‘246, 315), Avhile 
‘ healing stones ’ lioth for man and beast are to be 
found in Ireland and in Scotland alike (.loyce, op. 
cit. i. 628 f.). Many little figures of the boar, the 
horse, the bull, with a ring for suspending them 
from a necklet, have been found, and Avere amulets 
or images of these divine animals (Reinach, op. cit. 
pp. 286, 289). 

LirKRATCKK.—This hma been cited throui;houl the article. 

J. A. MacCTtlloch. 

CHARMS AND AMULETS (Christian).—i. 
Historical survey.—(’hristianity came as a religion 
of the spirit into a world given over to superstition 
and magic. To these Cliristianity set itself in 
strong opposition, expelling with irresisti hie power 
the illusions under Avliieh the religion of Nature 
had held men’s minds in bondage. Ac 19^* relates 
that, as the result of St. Paul’s missionary preach¬ 
ing in Enhesiis, magical books to the value of fifty 
thou.saiiu pieces of silver AA’ere publicly burnt; and 
it would be Avrong to suppose that, wliile burning 
the Iwioks, the peojile retained their belief in magic. 
Ancient Christian jireacliing Avent the other way 
tt> work, and dealt with thoughts first, and things 
afterwards. Tins temper lasted long. The more 
the Christians felt themselves inspired by the Holy 
Spirit and gifted with miraculous powers, the leas 
willing or able Avere they to believe in the magical 
poAAcrof lifeless things. The belief is mentioned 
in ancient Chiistian literature only to be attacked 
as an error of heatbendoin, especially Phrygian 
and Celtic (Gal 5*^ <f>apjnaK€La, cf. 3* /SaaKalreiv; 
Didache ii. 2, iii. 4, v. 1 ; Justin, Apol. i. 14; 
and, still later, Origen, Peri Archon, li. xi. 5 ; 
Euaeb. Dem. Evavg. iii. 6, 9 f. ; cf. 2 K 21®, 2 Ch 
33®, Arc. Is. 2 ®). It is from the pen of a Christian 
(Hip|M)lytus, Refut. iv.) that we have the most 
pOAverfuI refutation of the artifices of astrology 
and magic ; and Apuleius found more than his 
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match in Auj^uHtine (rfe (hv. JJtu, viii 10-22). Not 
until later t,inies did belief in mu^ic find its way 
into Catholic ccmmuniticH and j;ain the recojjnition 
of the Church herself 

Nevertheless the fliriHtidiiH harl alwa\8 lived under the sus¬ 
picion of pnietiHirip forljiddt n uianK rites (KaKnnoioi, 1 P 4*® ; 
’superstitio nmle/ica/auet ^ ero, 115) This they inherited from 
Judaism J'lin 3 did notsiiceoed in prnviriff an\ thintj of the kind 
airairiHt them ; hut .yet in Ifadriuri’h resi ript to Servian (as ((tven 
by VopisfiiH, <-h h) we find Christian elders associated with 
rulers of the- .lewish synaifoirues and Saniaritarisas matheinatiei, 
hanutpicf’H, alijittr As a matter of fact, there were amonir the 
OhnsliaiiH, and fspecially among the Qiiostics of Kgypt, Kealous 
devotepH of niagu What we know of Onostie worship, with \\» 
Vneoin\»rehenHi\i\e tonimiH , it« uae ot strange objects, and its 
iTiHistemu* on ceremonial correctness, shows atftnity with magical 
practii’es Korins of conjuration and amulets have come down 
to us whoHi origin is undoubtedly Gnostic ; and Ongen turned 
upon the Giiosncs the accusations of magic lirought against 
the (JhrlMtiaiiH by Gclsus (\i. 21-40). But it was not con¬ 
fined to tiie Unosti(». It must he admitted that the Oathohe 
Otiurch was not quite free from the taint. On the walls of the 
catacoinhs, Jesus Himself is de)>icted holding a magic w'and, 
though the theoloffians lav stress unoii the alisenceof all magical 
means from Ills iinruclcs (e.g. Ariiobms, arfo Gent, i 43 f. \{\SKL 
iv 2Nf ]) The antithesis between Divine and demoniacal is 
clearly shown in the apocryphal accounts of the contest be¬ 
tween Simon Peter and Simon Magus—the magician kills, the 
Apostle makes alive ; but otherwise the means employed are the 
saini (cf. Juh. Malalas, Vhron. p. 252, ed. Bonnot; Georg. Mon 
p. 3(50, ed. de Boor). To the questioiiH of a Christian every 
demon must give an answer (Tert. Ajml, 22, 23); even the 
breath of a Christian was enough t>o stay the working of a 
heathen charm (Dionys Alex., ap. Kusch vii. 10. 4). 

Throe lliini's render difUcult an exact estimate 
of the dissemination of this superstition anion" 
CJiristiaiJH in the earliest times: (1) Christiau 
literature is nearly silent; (2) objects cannot he 
dated with certainty: and (3) Divine names of 
Jewisli and Christian character were used also liy 
heathen ma;;icians. 

With the 4th cent, magical lielief began to take 
a firmer hold within the Cliurch, although synods 
(c.ff. Elvira [A. I). 300 or 313?], can. 6 ; Aneyra [A.D. 
315], can. 24; Laodicea [r. 360], can. 34-30) and 
the great leaders of theology continued to protest 
against the adoption of sujferstitious mean.s in sick¬ 
ness or for the recovery of lost articles Chry¬ 
sostom is especially emphatic (see ftdv. Ju(/(ro.s\ 
horn. viii. 5 [P(r xlviii. 935], ad Fop. Antioch.., horn. 
XIX. 4 [///. xlix. 196], ad Ilium. Cntech. ii. 6 
xlix. 239], horn, in 1 Co 7^ [iA. li. 216], in Ps 9, 
cli. 7 \il). Iv. 132], in Joh. horn, xxxvii., Jv, [tb. 
lix. 207, 301], in 1 Cor. hom. xii. 8 [ih. Ixi. 105], in 
Gal. com. i 7 [»^*. Ixi, 023J. tn Col. hom. viii. 5 
[ib. Ixii. 3r)S|, in 1 Thcufi. hom. iii. 5 [ib. 412] Of 
Western jircaclicrs cf. pseudo-Augustine ((’jcsuriiis 
of Arle.s (?), Svrmo 168. 3, 205. 5, 278. 279. 4 f. [PL 
xxxix.]; cl. Ca.sjiari in ZDA xxv. [1881] 314-316, 
and Kirrht’.nhist. Anerdofa, i. [1883] 193-212, 213- 
224); Martin of Bracara (Currcctio rusticomm, ed. 
Caspuri, 1883; sc<! also tlie Capitula. of Martin of 
Bracara in T’//exxx. 57511’.]); I*inniniu.s{<Scam/>.vi4s, 
22[P1j Ixxxix. ; cf. (’as|)ari, Kirchenhist. Anecdota, 
I6I-192], Vita S. Elujii, ii. \:^[PL Ixxxvii. 528, ed. 
Krusch, Mon. Germ. Ilist. Scr. rer. Merov. iv. 
705, 753] ; Nurnhergc'r, A us der litter. Hintcrlassen- 
sehaft des hi. Bonifatins, 1888, ji. 43). But their 
protests assumed the reality of the wonders of imugic, 
condemning them only as ungodly and devilish 
(cf. Aug. de Civ. Dei, xxi. 6, de Trin. lii. 7, 12). 
and sujipo.sed the existence of a higher form of 
magic that was Divine. After the rise of martyr- 
worship and the Invention of the Holy Cross, the 
Church pOH.sessed a number of sacred olijects from 
which jirotection and all blessings might he ex¬ 
pected. This belief flourished extraordinarily from 
the 6th to the 8th century. Pope Gregory the 
Groat furthered it with his example and sanetiontul 
it with his authority; for France, Gregory of 
Tour.s is typical. And it was further advanced 
l.hrougli the incursions into the l^oinan Empire of 
the harliarians, whose Christianity had not pene¬ 
trated beneath the surface. 'I’he l^’rankish synods 


ami the Anglo 8axon libri poenitentUiles (collected 
by Wasserschlehen, 18.51, and by H. J. Schmitz, 
1883) had to lay heaviei and heavier ecclesiastical 
penalties on jirosciiheil heathen uses. Under 
Charlemagne the matter was taken in hand by 
the State (cf. Capitularia regum Franc.., ed. 
Iloretius [Mon. Germ, hid.^ i. 25, 45, ii. 44). A 
collection of all these decrees is given by Burchard 
of Worms (Z^ccrc^. lib. x. [PLcx\. 831-8,54]). But 
the clergy themselves lent support to the practice, 
and similar usages, hut thinly cloaked in (Christian 
and ecelesiivA^lical guise, were embraced even by 
\i\s\iops. T\\e more rationaVrst’ic tendencies oi tbe 
iconoclasts in tbe Byziiiitine Empire and of in¬ 
dividual theologians like Agobard of Lyons or 
Claudius of 'furin in the West were quickly and 
effectively snjijiressed. 

In the Middle Ages, Europe presents a spectacle 
similar to ancient Uome. As there magic was 
nominally forbidden, and yet flourished, and in 
many ways received even oflicial recognition, so 
here it is possible to point to a whole series of 
civic and ecclesiastical prohibitions (e.g. Cod. Just. 
lib. ix. tit. 18 ; Deer. Grat. ii. ch. 26, qu. 5), which 
serve only txi prove the opposite of that which one 
would gladly conclude from them. They show not 
that, tliere was no magic, but, tluit magic was sus- 

iciously rife, and in certain forms even sanctioned. 

'he few enlightened sjiirits that arose appear only 
as isolated figures, and tbe Iavo forms of magic— 
that which the Cliurch sanctioned, and that wdiich 
it proscrilxHl—continued to increase side by side. 
Contact vith the East and the Crusades strength¬ 
ened the inclination touaids tlie use of protective 
and remedial charms. In connexion with the 
Mippression of the Albigensian and Waldensian 
hcie.'-ics the Tnquisilion developed an unbounded 
activity against black magic, which, however, only 
led t-o tin* lirmer estahli.shment of that sinister 
superstition. 

In the I5th and 16th cents., while enlighten¬ 
ment and cult me spread more and more among 
the u])per classes of society, the Kenaissanee ad¬ 
vancing from Italy brought in its train new forms 
of superstition. The same Humanism which 
sought to liee itself from the sufierstitions of the 
desjiised monks turned with unstinted admiration 
to the ancient nio(le.s of thought, and gave a new 
life to astrology and all the practices that accom¬ 
pany it. In opposition to this, the Ueformation, 
taking its stand upon Apostolic Christ,ianity, and 
resting everything upon the s})iritual power of the 
living Word, sought to put away superstitious 
inclinations from the hearts of the people. This 
did not hajipeii all at once. Luther himself was 
as convinced as any theologian of the Middle Ages 
of the power of the devil, and he shared many 
monastic beliefs which his Humanistic friends had 
already rejected. Hut he recognized no counter- 
charm save faith and prayer ; and with him, above 
all men, it is clear that these notions of the Middle 
Ages were notlung hut survivals. All Churches 
alike have joined in the persecution of witches; 
hut it is ea.sy tn see how the Protestant conception 
of religion, with its insistence upon the w'ord of 
God on the one hand and upon faith on the other, 
left ever less and less room for superstitions. 
Calvinism succeeded perhajis better than Luther¬ 
anism. Everyuliere, however, the con.servative 
iiind of the peasants held tenaciously to the 
'xpedients of magic, and even modern enlighten 
pent ha.s not been able completely to eradic^ate 
them. 

2 . Underlying: ideas.—The basis of magical 
iractice is a conception of the world which thinks 
if everything as animate, and therefore as a vessel 
f some spiritually operating power. ^ Those opera- 
Liuns are not suppusea to he psychological or ethical. 
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but essentially physical. The modern conception of 
electro-macnetic mtliicnce all'ords the best analoj^y. 
We may call it ‘ Panpsycliisin’—a form of Animism 
as far removed from the heliet in an omnipotent, 
all-workinjj God as it is from the physical point of 
view of the ancient philosophy of nature, or of 
modern natural science. Amonjj the .lew.s of the 
restoration, still under Persian influence, and the 
Greek fihilosophers of the Hellenistic a^e, tliLs 
primitive conception took the form of an extra¬ 
ordinarily extensive belief in angels and demona. 
The object originally thought of as the source of 
power became only a vesseA and an instrument in 
the hand of a powerfully operating \»eTBonality. 
The derivative nature of this belie.f a]>pears in the 
purely accidental association between the two. It 
IS true that an allinity is asserted between certain 
good or evil spirits and certain objects, formula*, 
or ceremonies ; but not only has every spirit many 
difl'erent in.struments of power at his disposal, but 
the same instrument serves many dillerent spirits. 
As ill religion, so here we note a tendency to some¬ 
thing like henodamionism : at a given moment 
man is concerned with hut one sjiint whose power 
he wishes to rejiel or to win for hitu.self. At (' 
same time there ajipears a division into good and 
bad, benevolent and liannlul, spirits, into angels 
and demons. The whole use of charms rests upon 
belief in the superior power of the former ; a few 
forms of magic only have their origin in anopjiosite 
belief (black magic). 

The Neo-PIatonists, especially lamhlichus, had 
already systematized these popular notions, and 
had attempted to justify them philosophically. 
Christian theology adojited their theories, while 
far more eager than they to reconcile the w'holc 
angelology ami demonology with monotheistic 
views (doll. Dainssc,. dfi Fide Orth. ii. 4). On tl 
one liana, demonstrations were offered to prove 'he 
existence of an inward connexion between every 
spirit and a definite object or formula ; the name, 
picture, or syinhol is not merely a human form of 
expression, hut j»o.sse.sse8 an objective value as a 
form of manifestation in which the spirit is wholly 
or partially o]»erative. Christian theology sought 
support for the.se theories in the great thought of 
the Incarnation of (Aod. If the greatest of al 
powers, Omnipotence itself, v'as manifested to our 
sense in human shape, could not the lower powers 
similarly become incarnate, and embody themselves 
in men, or even in lower forms? Next to tin 
nurely .sjuritual beings stand the saints (q.v.) 
Douna through their own past life to the world©' 
sense, who have left behind them in the shape o 
ralics {q.v.) vessels of their spiritual power. On 
the other hand, all possible emiihasis is laid upon 
the sovereign freedom of the will of God, whose 
command or jiennission alone renders possible any 
exercise of power (Lactantius, Inst. Div. ii. 14, 15; 
Aug. de Diviruitione Daenivnuin \CSEL xli. 597- 
618J, de Civ. Dei, xii. 25, de Trin. iii, 8,13 ; pseudo- 
Aug. Ser7no 278. 4 [PL xxxix. 2270]). 

This is the teaching of the Greek theologians, 
as well as of the batins (cf. John of Damascus, 
and Thomas Aquinas, Summa, ii. 2, qu. 91-9G 
quodlih. xi. 10). We cannot make these greai 
theologians responsible for all the writings thai 
hear their names ; to such names as Gregoriu: 
Thaumaturgiis and Alhcrtus Magnus a whoL 
literature of magic has been attaclied. Leo tin 
Wise, whose Novella Ixv. outdoes all earlier State 
ordinances against magic, became in popula. 
rumour himself an arch-magician, and tne lik< 
happened with Pope Sylvester (Gerbert). In tlu 
Middle Ages any serious student of mathematical 
IT scientiHc iirobleins—like Roger Bacon or Kay- 
mond Lull.—gained this reputation at once. But 
Magic could yet appeal with some right to the 


theologians whose theories had been mndi* her 
lustitication. How difficult was the position of 

the ecclesiastical theology—compelled to admit 
.lie underlying theories of magic, and yet un 
wdlling to sanction the practice—ajmears moat 
dearly in the writings of Gerson. The Church 
lerself made war, under the title of magic, sorcery, 
tnd witchcraft, only upon that part ol the whole 
Aienomenon whoso methods and aims wore outside 
icclesiastical oonliol, ami were su.Mpeoted of con- 
lexiuu with heresy—Maniehaean, AJhigeii.sian, oi 
Jatharian. 'I’lie general princijiles are laid down 
in the Papal bulls (Gregory IX., Vox in Rama, 
A.i). 1233; Innocent viii., Suvutiis dcsUlerantes, 
A.l>. 1484, BtiUarkum Rnitinnuin (1743), iii. 3. 191 
'Mirbt, QuclUn zur Gcsch. des Papsttuins, 1895, 
j. 105]; Alexander vi., 1494; .luliiis II., 1507; 
Leo X., 1521; Hadrian VI., 152.3; Pius IV,, 1564), 
and detailed directions are given in the Direc- 
torium inquisitor-uni of the Sjiaiiisli t^rand In¬ 
quisitor, Nicolaus Ayinericus (1358) (1370?), and in 
the famous Alalleus maleficorani (coiiiposod A.D. 
1487 by Kriimer and Sinongci, ami jtrinted at 
Cologne, 1489, 1494, 1496, 1511, 1520, ote., best ed. 
in 4 vols., Lyons, 1669, Germ. tr. by A W. K. 
Schmidt, 1906) ; ami in the woilcs of the Jesuits 
M. Delrio [Disquisdionum Magicarum lih.'t, vi., 
1606) and P. lUnsfchl [Trnvtntns de vonfessionibus 
mnlepcojmm et sagurum, 1591). 

We must not, of ooiirse, pre.^uiiio that men con¬ 
sciously entertained the.se undei lying ideas, or 
that they were acquainted with the philosophical 
and theological theories about Lheiii. Charms are 
ap))lied by ancient custom no les,s (indeed, perhaps 
more) generally by those who do not understand 
their meaning. Incoinprehensihility and irration¬ 
ality are oiten important factors in their use. It 
frequently hajipeiiH that the original meaning of a 
charm disappears altogether, ami enlightened times 
subject everyllnng to an ingenious rationalization; 
yet the use of charms ami their ajijilication remain 
as before, and at any time the original meaning 
may he revived. 

Tutmni;, for example, had undoubtedly at first a magical, 
l»roi»h\lactic imjwrt, and it is possihU* that this import is 
rotaine<l in the practice of tatumg with religious marks which 
IS still found among the Christian peoples of Italy and Uostiia. 
itiit among modvrii sailors it survives only as a meaningless 
convention, a kind of ornament, as is at once obvious from the 
suhjecUi chosen. A horse’s head on a stable, a pair of antlers 
on a ranger’s house, are in (Jcrinany at the present day common 
syinholic ornaiuents pointing to the nature of the building. In 
former times horses' skulls were highly valued among the 
(Jeriiians as defensivv charms - a use against whicii, on account 
of its connexion with heathen Bacrilices, the Church waged 
energetic warfare. So, loo, among the Creeks ox-skulls were 
originally a charm which later on developed into the so-called 
6ttcr«niitm-ornainent. we do not know what is the meaning of 
the numerous ox-skulls found to-day in villages of Asia Minor 
(see H. Rott, Kleinaauit. Denkmaler, 1UU8, p. 82; and art. 
ACokas Rbi.iuion). 

Under these circumstances it is often difficult to 
fix the boundary between charms and ornaments 
or curiosities. vVhat apjiears at first sight to be 
merely a decoration may have .significance for its 
wearer as a means of protection. At the present 
time there is an inclination to give exaggerated 
recognition to this fact, and to attribute to every 
possible object a magical cliaracter and purpose, 
of which very likely neither its maker nor its 
possessor has ever dreamed. We nm.st teniember 
that ill this province, as everywhere, nothing is 
stationary or universal; nor i.s the jiath of human 
progre.ss a straight line leading ever ujiwards from 
superstition to enlightenment, but a tortuous road 
that sinks as often as it rises. Moreover, at one 
and the same time, different communities in a 
nation—the country-folk and the town-dwellers— 
tL» w ell as different ela.sses—the educated and the 
uneducated—think vei^ differently upon the sub¬ 
ject. Kernemhenng this, we cannot be too cautious 
in our conclusions. 
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3. Terminolog^y aad classification of charms.— 
Even in ancient times tiic Ej^yptians had organ¬ 
ized the science of ciianns into a complete Mysteni 
(see Wallace Budge, Egyptian Magic^^ 1901). 
CeisuB {ap. Orig. vi. 39) incidentally enumerates 
the following as f)ractiBed and taught by Chris¬ 
tians : Jca(9a/j/ioi>i, ^ Xxmjpiovi <p 8 ds, If diroiro/ijrlfjiovs 
tpcjydt, ft KTinrovst ^ SaifioyLovs (rxi7/U'ar(aaoi>s, iadi^Ttav, 
i) api&fiwp, 1 ) \L 6 u 3 y, ^ 01/Twi', fi Kal dXuis iravro- 

dairuu irarrota oXe^KpdpfiaKa, and, further, 

fiifiXla pdppiapa, daifi 6 yu)v dudpLara reparelai. 

Augustine {de Dortr. Christ. II. xx. 30) mentions 
as ‘ molirnina magicarum artium ’ : (1) aruspieum 
et augurum lihri ; pj) ligaturae atque rerne<lia, 
sive in praecantationibuB, wive in quibusdam not' 
(juas ( haracteres vocant, sive in quibuHque rebus 
Mis|K:ndendis atque illigandis, vel etiani aptandis 
quodamrnodo. This terminology is base<l partly 
upon the objectR employed as charms, partly upon 
the manner of their application, and nartly ujam 
the purpose These dilleront bases of classification 
are seldom distinguished ; we often find as parallel 
species 0i)XaKTT)pia, Trcplatrra, tTtpdal, 
rantationcs, lafufnrae, remedia, phylartena, eJiar- 
acteres, suevtm, herhae. Generic names are: ra 
replepya {e.g. Ac 19*“; Iren. I. xxiv. .*>), fiayela, 
‘tnaqia, fiayyavtLa, yorjTfla, <f>app.aK*:La. (According 
to Suidas, fiayeLa is distinguished as the invocation 
of go(ui sjnrits for beneficial purpiises, yorjreLa as 
the conjniation of the dead, (fiapnaKela as the ad¬ 
ministration of magical potions. This contradicts 
Bingham’s [vii. 25] definition of fjLayela as harmful 
magic —venrjiriiiin and malejicium —and of inran- 
tfinientum as the use of salul»ary charms.) All these 
terms deal only with active or ‘working’ magic, 
in distinction from the various methods of inquiry 
into the future—jiassive or ‘ seeing ’ magic (pafrela, 
divinatio). The latter plays the greater part—see 
the list of heathen fiavruai (to which tlie <*orre- 
sponding list of fxaytiai is unfortunately lacking) 
in dosephus Christ. Jh/pomnesiieon, 144 [PG cvi. 
160); the list, which Isnlore of Seville, Ktymol. 
viii. 9 \PL Ixxxii. 310], draws up from Augustine 
{de Doctr. Christ, ii. 21, de Civ. Dei, vii. 35, xxi. 
8), Jerome (in Dan. 2“ [PL xxv. 521]), and Lac- 
tantius {l>iv. Inst. ii. \'1[PL vi. 336]),—cf. Kabanus 
Maunis [/’/. ex. 1095],—ami the I ndiculus Sniper- 
stitionum et pagamarum from Vat. Pal. 577 (last 
published by Borctius, Capit. reg. Franc. [MGH i. 
222 f.], ami commented upon by Hefele, Concilien- 
geseh.'^ iii. 50.5-511, and Saupe, in Programm des 
stadtischeM Uealgymnasiurns za Leipzig, 1891), con¬ 
fuse the two lorms (see art. Divina'I ion). 

Magic is nowadays mostly divided into ‘ white ’ 
and ‘ black,’ according as the help of good or of 
evil s])iritR is called in. This distinction generally 
coincides with that between the ends desired— 
helj) or harm, defence or oilence. Others dehne 
white magic as supernatural working on another’s 
behalf, and black as that for one’s own good. 
8(dian/ gives a more modem sounding definition 
(but cf. Aug. de Doctr. tVirist. ii.), dividing magic 
into natural and artifiiual—the one harmless 
(white), the other harmful (black), and passing, 
with the aid of demoniacal powers, beyond the 
natural. Kiesewettcr (ii. 701) propounds a differ¬ 
ent distinction : white magic is a development of 
the intuitive faculties, with the object of attaining 
the mystic Kenosis ; natural magic is the applica¬ 
tion of rudimentary jihy.sical and chemical know¬ 
ledge ; black magic is witchcraft; and theurgy is 
the raising of spirits, including necromancy and 
invocation of the devil. 1 

4- Purposes. A. Defensive charms.—( i) , 
Prttphylactic. —The most important and commonest 
puipose of charms is that of averting evil, to 
which the class name of ‘ apotropaeic ’ is given 
by modern scholars. This ayifiears in the names 


for charms —<pvXaKnfipior (also 0vXaiirT6i' among the 
Byzantines), which in Latin is either transcribed 
as phylac.terium or translated by servatorium (see 
Suicer and Ducange, also Loewe-Goetz, Corp. 
Gloss, vii. 86). Aniuleturn has the same meaning. 
This word has no connexion with the Arabic, 
either with hamala, ‘ to wear ’ (von Hammer), or 
with hamdil, ‘sword-belt’ (Dozy; against this 
see Gildemeister, ZDMG xxxviii. I40ft'.). but is 
genuine Latin. So comparatively early a writer 
as Varro (Her. divin. bk. xiii. ap. Charisius, 
Gramm, 105, 9, ed. Keil) cannot explain it; Pliny 
uses it frequently (xxiii. 20, xxv. 115, xxviii. 
38, xxix. 66, 83, xxx. 82, 138, xxxvii. 51, 117), 
and always in the sense of a protective or de¬ 
fensive object, of whatever kina. According to 
the glosses, it is derived from nmolimentnm (Corp. 
Glass, vi. 63, 65; cf. al.so Walde, Ktymolog. 
Worterti., 27). The Greeks speak continually of 

dXe^iynfjpLot, dXf^LKaKoi, dXt^ipiXepivoi, dXe^itpdpfiaKOt, 
The evils to be averted are all possible liarmful 
influences, esjiccialjy that of the evil eye (pacKarla, 
fascinatio—lmmii irpo^aaKavla), and further de- 
moniac.al possession, fever, illness of all kinds, 
wounds, sudden ileath, lire, drought, attacks of 
robbers, and all other evils by which mankind is 
thieatened. The instruments by wdiicli they may 
be averted are small objects liunc upon the body 
(replaiTTa, yrepidp/j.ara, ligaturae. Old Germ. Angt- 
henke, ‘ ligatures ’—also Treptrpox’iXta). The special 
name given to these nowa(la3'8 is ‘ amulet,’ also 
‘talisman ’ (an Arab, form from rlXeafm)! 

From the Ea.st was denveil the form of the 
medallion or small plaque (viraXor), often in gold 
with jewels or enamel. In Romo the little lead 
tube (bulla) had its home ; and in later times a 
small casket or locket (capsa, capsella). Under 
Christian influence these amulets took the form of 
the cross, but the medallions also survived. 

The aticients had a must exhaustive system of defence by 
mag;ical means (Jacob Burckhardt, Dte Zeit Co7Uitantiru des 
Orossen, tdlO). To every limb and every kind of disease a 
special charm was allotted. Immediately a child was born, it 
was decorated with amulets—commonly bells or magic knots 
—and its chair and cradle were surrounded with all manner of 
charinn (Chrys. in / Cor. horn xii. 7 [FC Jxi. 106]; Theodore of 
Htudium, Land. fun. in matrern suam, 2 ( i*0 xeix. 8S6]). The 
rattle and little liell given to babies for amusement nowadays 
may have originated in this custom. 

It was soon sought in Christian circles to set 
these phylacteric objects on a level wdth the tephil- 
lin which were ordained in the OT, and which 
later Judaism w'a.'« no longer content to regard, in 
accordance with the teaching of Dt 6® 11*“ and Ex 
13“* *®, us mere tokens of remembrance, but found 
in them, as indeed the original wearers had prob¬ 
ably done before tliein, protective cliarms ; hence 
the (Jreek rendering ipvXaicn^pia (Mt 23*; see 
Schtirer, GJV^ ii. 484). The Fathers contested 
this co-ordination (e.g. Kpiphanius, Uaer. 15 [PG 
xli. 245]), and tlie earlier synods laid the penalties 
of the Church upon the manufacture of phylac¬ 
teries by the clergy. But in the East a cliange of 
oninioii began with the 6tli cent., and was com¬ 
pleted with the iconoclastic controversy. The 
ratriarcli Nicephorus (Antirrh. iii. 36 [PG c. 433]) 
.peaks of the wearing of gold or silver crosses, 
often wdth iiie.tures from the life of Christ, as a 

( irimitive Christian custom, the rejection of which 
ly the iconoclasts only served to convict them of 
apostasy.® 

* In the Westostluher Diwan, Goethe dietinguiebes between 
' talisman,’ a magic mark on a precious stone, and * amulet,* a 
orni of words (often of some length) written on jiaper; but 
.his distinct ion is Without bistoriral basis. 

-(5f Theo])hanf8 p. 446 led. de hoorl, on the iiersecution of 
<^vAafrr»ipiov-wearer8 at the time of Constantinue Copronymue). 
At the present time the BO-<'alled encolpia worn by all digni¬ 
taries of the Orthodox Church are generally regarded as decora¬ 
tive insiKnia, and their pattern is strictly regulated according 
to the rank of ctie wearer. But Nicephorus says clearly that 
they were called phyiactrria. and .served tor the protection and 
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The development in the West was similar. It 
IS true that the decrees of the Councils were ratified 
and continued (cf. above, § i; h'ulgentiusFerrandus 
[PL Ixxxviii. 824]; Crisconiiis Africanus [ib. 
876]; Schmitz, 312 11.), and Tope Nicolaus i. 
forbade the manufacture of ligaturac ainong the 
Ilulgarians. But it was always heathen charms 
alone that were meant; Christian charms were in 
continual use. The I^Vstern clergy, too, wore 
crosses, and by no means for mere ornament. 
The presents sent from Gregory to Theodelind all 
have the (diaractcr of amulets ; some of them are 
still pHiserved in the treasury at Monza—a cross- 
lendant with a ndic of the Holy Cross, a Gospel 
ectionary in a Tersian case, three rings with hya¬ 
cinth anil albula stones {Ep. xiv. 2 [PL Ixxvii. 
1316]). Gregory of Tours wore such a cross, and 
periodically changed the relic it contained. The 
Lives of the Snints are full of miracles wrought by 
these phylacteria. 

In tile later Middle Ages the practice of in¬ 
dulgences extended the working of charms to a 
new province—the fate in Purgatory—and there¬ 
with gave them an enhanced interest; many things 
intendi'd to effect indulgence became charms in 
popular use (stie 5 C (8)). 

Here, too, mention must be made of the scapu- 
lary. Introduced by the Carmelites in 1287 and 
supported by I‘axial privileges {Privilegium sab- 
batimtm, 1320), it was to enjoy so great a x»opu- 
larity as to arouse the competition of other monastic 
orders. The scapulary is a strip of cloth, suggest¬ 
ing the cowl, which is wrapped round the dying in 
order to ensure him a blessed death and immediate 
freedom from J‘urgatory. A coinimrison may be 
drawn with the legend that Pilate was x>rotected 
against the Emperor’s wrath as long as he wore 
(Christ’s seamless coat (Le^. Aurea, liii.). 

Modern Koman Catholicism, with the numer¬ 
ous insignia of its brotherhoods, its medals struck 
in commemoration of ecclesiastical festivals, its 
medallions in memory of different shrines, and 
especially of pilgrimage-centres, has done much to 
encourage this faith. To all these objects, which 
generally take the form of crosses or medallions to 
be worn round the neck, the consecration of the 
Church and contact with sacred things (relics 
and images) impart protective power ; and in the 
po])ubir regard far more weight is laid upon this 
than ux»on the jiurely memorial significance. The 
present w^riter met at Nancy in 1909 a driver who 
w'as firmly jiersuaded that the safety of his horse 
and carriage was guaranteed by a little medallion 
showing the portrait of the Madonna du Bon 
Secours which he had in his pocket. 

But even in Protestant circles, especially among 
the country-folk, there is no lack of amulets. 
There exists in Germany a great quantity of 
Schwertbriefe (also called IJimmelsbriefej from 
the belief that they have fallen from heaven), 
containiug an abundance of prayers, formulae, 
name.s, and characitc^rs, and lavishly decorated 
with crosses, which are worn round the neck or in 
the pocket, for protection again.st sword-cuts. In 
recent wars many soldier.^ are said to have put 
t.heir trust in the x)rotective power of such papers, 
or of coins and other objects, as they went iiikj 
tlie fiidd (see Schindler, Aberglaube des Mittcl- 
alters, 1858, p, 131). 

Amulets aio u.sed for the protection not only of 
men hut also of cattle, which form to some extent 

aB8urance of life, for the health of Hotil and body, for healing in 
sickness, and for the averting of attacks by unclean spirits. 
The Emperor and high Imperial otllcials also wore such phylac- 
trria ; and llicy were sent as pledges of safe conduct (cl. 
Anastasuis Sinaita in Ps. vi. [J’G Ixxxix. 1112], of Emperor 
Mauricius; pseudo-Bymeon, p. CIU, 2, and Georgius Mon. Cont. 
p. 796, 8 [ed. Bonn.l, of Emperor Theophilus; see, further, 
Oucango on Alexias, ii. [PG cxxxi. 204]) 
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man’s most valuable possession, and are as liable 
as he to the attacks of demons. The application 
of ligaturae to cattle is mentioned, among otheis, 
by Eligius and Kbendorfer (see below*, 5, introd.). 
In later times the so-called Autonius medallions 
found Kxiecial favour, for Antony of Padua has 
been tlie [latron of horses and asses ever since the 
adoration by an ass of tlie Host which the saint 
held in his liand. ‘I’a swine Antony’s greater 
namesake, the ancient Egj*X)tiaii liermit, aliords 
protection, (yowhells, like the bells hung on in¬ 
lands, had originally a jirotective significance, and 
w’ere intended to frighten aw*ay evil sjiirits ; their 
use as a means of recognition by the herdsman is 
a later idea. 

The same purpose as that of amulets or talis¬ 
mans worn on the nerson is served hy apotropadc 
inscrix»tions on buildings (c.f. Dt 6“ 11^; pseudo- 
Aristeas, Ep. § l.'iH, ed. Wend land ; Euseb. Prasp. 
Evang. VIII. ix. 27 ; see, for further details, 5 C (6)). 
Men de.sire to protect not, only (heir bodies, but 
their houses. Even individuarjiieces of furniture 
and household ware are t‘,(iuipj)e(l with their in¬ 
scriptions and magic characters ((Mirysost.oin, in 
1 Cor. hom. 43 [PG Ixi. 373], mentions u evayylXiov 
hanging on the coueli). 

(2) Counter-charms. —The use of charms is not 
only protective : a demonic enchantnumt must be 
removed by a counter-charm. In such cases the 
first business is to determine the nat.ure of the 
enchantment in question {dvfi'ipeais (papfiaKciuv Ijroi 
/layeiwv), and then to nullify its operation (KdOapais 
yortremv ; Zonaras on Ancyra, can. 24 [PG cxxxvii. 
11^2]). This procedure, liow^ever, w’as held to be 
heathen. Christians were concerned mostly with 
the thwarting of demonic miiaclos through Divine 
power. Simon Magus, borue heavenwards through 
the air by demons, was brought to earth by the 
Apostles’ x>rayer8; i.e. the x>ower of the demons 
was removed, and thereu]>on the magician fell 
headlong and was dashed to x>ioees (ylc^a Aposto^ 
lorum Apocrypha, ed. Liiisius and Bonnot, i. 82, 
166; cf. Arnobius, ado. Gentes, ii. 12). The 
ttjiocryxibal Acts of the Apostles are full of such 
miracles. That they were ascribwl to the action of a 
holy magic, and not merely to the jiower of xirayer, 
is showm by the case of St. Peter, who causeci 
Simon’s demoniacal hounds to vanish by means of 
some pieces of consecrated bread lying hidden in 
the sleeve of bis (doak [Mart. Petri et Pauli, 24 ff.). 
Some heretics, who by the assistance of demons 
were walking over a river, were made to sink, not 
by xirayer or by conjuration, but by Hosts thrown 
into the stream (Cicsarius of lleisterbach, Dial. 
Mtrac. ix. 12). hi isolated instances the sanction 
of the (/hurch was obtained even for the resistance 
of black magic, by black magic. A German bishoji 
on a journey back from Rome was bewilclied by 
his mistress, and lay sick unto death until he 
gained the consent of the Pope to allow him to 
call in anotlier wdteh, who turned the encliantment 
upon its author ; then the bishop immediately re¬ 
covered, and the mistre.s8 died [Malleus nialef. 
ii. 2). But in general the Chundi tolerated such 
counter-magic, which w'as [iractiscd only by those 
who made a trade of it, a.s little a.s .she tolerated 
Avitclicraftitsell (cf. Ferrari.s, PnUiothcra Canonica, 
s.v. ‘ Sujferst itio,’ § 74). The only licensed form 
was that containcal in tlie magic w^orking of the 
Cliurch’s sacramentalia (see ^ C (10)). 

(3) Curative charms. —Akin to counter-charms 
is a u.se of charms w’hich is both more extensive 
than any other and more fully illustrated hy the 
literary records of nnti(|uitv, namely, that for the 
inirpose of liealing. Sickness was held to he the 
working of a <lenionie jiower, of some magic—an 
alien spirit has taken possession of the man and 
must be driven out. To this end, besides the 
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recitation of forniulcp, broathing uj»on the patient, 
or anointing him with oil—a much-used medium 
in magic, supporteci in Christian practice by Ja 
5^*—magical objects could also be applied ; for 
example, the Solomon’s ring (see 5 B (4)). But, 
in addition to possession by demons, all bodily 
ailments were attributeil to bewitchment, ami so 
the application of remedial charms w’as a panacea 
for all sickness. 

Maprlc fomc'd a ver^^ lar^e eJemenfc in the medicine of an 
tiquity, and has its share in the pupular iiiedirine of to-day. 
Any leicitnnute remedy may easil^v lieeome a eharm. For ex¬ 
ample, breatii ma> often have a directly physical eflect, warni- 
inff and Hofteniriir, hut when water that has been breathed 
upon in tlie morninif is supposed in the evening to have a 
healing iirtue, there is present the notion of the magic.-il 
transference of power. To drink an herbal jtowder for <*o)u 
is a reasonable course of action ; hut when the herb is huni! 
round tiio neck, that is magic, says Augustine, and with triitl 
(dr Doctr. Christ, n. xxix. 4r>). Then the idea is tiiat the sight 
of the antidote affrights the demon. 

TIui chief remedial measure is to bind the demon 
HO that be can do no harm. This i.s done jiartly by 
the methods of symtiatiietic magie—some object is 
formally bound ana certain knots are tied—and 
partly through (;onjuration. Gregory of Tours 
(rfe f m. S. Juliani, 45, cd. Kruscli, p. 682) give.s 
a graphic description of how, in a case of smlden 
illness, a Jiariolus is called in and ‘ incantationes 
inmurmurat, sortes iactnt, ligaturas collo sus- 
pendit.’ Chrysostom’s account is hiiuilar ; in cases 
of sickness the conjurer {ivaoi56s) is sent for, or an 
old woman who, to the accompaniment of various 
formulae, hangs an amulet with magic characters 
round the patient’s neck. l'lie.so practi(‘es must 
have been very wide-spread among the Christians, 
(/lirysostom preaches repeatedly against them : 
they are idofatrous, and, if death follows uiam 
thoir renunciation, it is to bo counted as martyr¬ 
dom (cf. also Basil in Ps 46’* [7*6’ xxix. 417]). 

The form of conjuration consists of a short 
speech addressed in commanding tones to the 
disease in question, often in verse, commonly 
without sense or meaning. But longer forms were 
also used, and the tone pas.sed imperceptibly into 
that of prayer, a sjiecial succourer being invokeii 
for every illness. In case of poisoning the helji 
of Anastasia if>apixaKo\vrpla was implored ; if the 
patient could not sleep, a prayer (that is, a form of 
conjuration) was used, in which the names of the 
Seven Sleepers of ICplicsus appeared (Vassiliev, 
AnecHota (jracco-hiiznntina, i. [1893] 327), and so 
on. Often the desire was cxpre.ssed that the dis¬ 
ease should depart into some other being ; and to 
bring about tne transference certain ceremonies 
were performed upon a tree, or an animal, most 
commonly a cock. 7’he notion entertained is some¬ 
times that of a ])urely physical tran.smi.ssion, and 
sometimes that of the migration of an evil sjurit 
(cf. the Gerasene swine, Mk Another method 
was to expel the sickness by contact with a higher 
remedial power. As the demons fled before the 
presence of Clirist and Ilis saints, so the disease 
retires when anything sacred, be it man or thing, 
touches the all'ccted portion of the sick man’s body 
(see 5 A (2)). I’lien tliere are the images of disea-sed 
members, deposited or hung at a holy place (in 
trivio.f et ah arborihus vel alio, according to the 
heathen custom ; see Birminins, Searapsus, 22 [ji. 
175, ed. Caspari]), and later in churches and chapels, 
to attract healing virtue to the particular limb. 
'Fhe significance of tliese images shifted from 
charms to ex votos —tliank-oflerings for recovery | 
vouciisafed ; but these were generally promised ] 
beforehand ; and originally the wooden and waxen ' 
limbs were supposed to eflect the cure. ' 

Finally, names have here, as upon phylacteria, 
a compelling force. A suflerer from epilepsy—^the 
falling sickness—can be cured by wearing on his 
tierson the names of the three kings who fell in 


worship liefore the infant Christ. And something 
of this name-magic can be traced in the common 
practice of giving certain medical prescriptions 
under the names of great magicians and saints (cf. 
5 C (4)). 

(4) Detective magic .—On the threshold that 
divides ‘working’ from ‘seeing’ magic (charms 
from divination) stand the methods employed to 
detect the guilty among a number of suspects, and 
to establish guilt or innocence where only one ii- 
accused. If it was desired, for example, to dis 
cover who was the thief among a body of suspected 
jiersons, an eye was painted on the wall, and the 
suspects were led past it; he whose eyes filled 
with tears as he went by was the thief. If this 
method was not at first successful, a magic nail 
was hammered in as well (Vassiliev, 341). The 
throat was another treacherous member ; pieces of 
breail and chec.se were given to the suspects, and 
he w'ho choked over them was guilty. Of course, 
the bread and chee.se must have been consecrated 
with special ceremonies; breiul consecrated on 
Maundy 'I'liursday was a particular favourite with 
the Greeks (Balsamun on Trull, can. 61 [7*6' 
cxxxvii. 724] ; Synod of Constantinople, A.D. 1372 
[Ada Patriarch. 1 . 595]; Va.ssiliev, 33U), and also 
in the West (see Ducange, s.v. ‘Corsned’). In 
Novgorod, after 1410, bread was used that had 
been consecrated before the image of the Kdessene 
saints Gurias, Samonas, and Abihoa (Vassiliev, Ixv.; 
cf. the miracle of tlnjse saints [PG cxvi. 145 -161]). 
In the 16th cent, this method lost its religious 
character and became more akin in form to divina¬ 
tion. Women kneaded pieces of paper, containing 
the names of the suspected, into balls of dough, 
and threw them into a basin of M'ater. The dough 
was dissolved, and the paper released ; the first 
that came to the surface gave the name of the 
guilty (PictoriuH of Villingen, De rebus non 
natvralibus [c. 1540]). Similar is the use of an 
axe or sieve placed in equilibrium, through the 
motion of which the guilty jierson was shown--a 
practice used in the trial of witches in France 
during the I6tb century. A very ancient nractice 
in cases of murder was to lead the suspected person 
to the bier, not in order to observe his demeanour 
in the presence of the victim, but in the exjiecta- 
tion that, the approach of the murderer would 
cau.se the dead man's wounds to bleed anew. 

With this last method we come to the means by 
wliicli it was sought to establish guilt or innocence 
in cases where a definite accusation was lodged. 
This form of procedure, known in the Middle 
Ages a.s the ‘ordeal’ (Germ. Gottesurtcil), and 
very M’idcly used for judicial ends, is both ancient 
ami uiiivci.sal. Nu prescribes the so-called 

‘water of bitterness’ for cases of suspected adul¬ 
tery (cf. Protfvang. Jacobi, 16); and the use of 
bull’s blood among the priestesses of Achaia 
(Pausanius, vii. xxv. 8) is similar. Christianity 
believed from a very early time that the most 
efficacious means of revealing guilt was the Holy 
Communion (see, e.g., Acta Thomae, 61, p. 167 [otl. 
Bonnet]). The magic clement shows itself in the 
expectation tiiat judgment and punishment will 
coincide. The use of the lot is pure divination ; 
blit the ordeals by lire and water lie within the 
province of working magic. In the former the 
acciTsed must touch or carry red-hot iron ; in the 
latt.er, either he had to plunge his hand into boiling 
water without being scalded, or he was bound and 
thrown into a river; if he sank, he was innocent; 

[f the water would not receive him, he was held 
to be guilty. The chivalresque form of settling 
^lilt or innocence by means of a fight is well known 
irom Sir Walter Scott’s splendid description in 
Ivanhoe. Deprived of its original meaning, it BtUl 
survives in the modern duel. 
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B. Productive charms.—{ 5) Fertility.— 
Charms can also be used for positive ends—the 
promotion of the forces valuable to man. By far 
the most ancient and most general application 
is for the furtherance of the forces of propagation 
either of the earth, that wood, meadow, and crons 
mav grow, or of boasts and men, that they may be 
multiplied. Christianity found such usages every¬ 
where in existence among the country peojde, 
especially the Germans, and in the beginning sought 
to do away with these heathen rites ; hut later here, 
too, the approved course was adopted of retaining 
what could not be uprooted, while clothing it in a 
form suitable to the Christian Church. Carlovin- 
gian capitularia still forbade the boundary proces¬ 
sions (rogationeSy ‘ beating the bounds ’); but later 
they were led by the priest in solemn train with the 
sacrament; and in this form they have remained 
down to the jiresent time. The most famous 
example is the lUutritt of Weingarten, in Wurtteni- 
berg—a })rocession on horseback with a relic brought 
from the East, blood from the wound in Christ’s 
side. In time of severe drought a procession with 
the relics of St. Rolendis is said always to have pro¬ 
duced a good effect (vliS, May, iii. 242); good har¬ 
vest weather is to be ensured by a })rocession with 
the relics of St. Florentia of Poitiers (Dec. 1). 

A kind of magical manuring was also in use: 
holy water was sprinkled on the land before and 
during the sowing. There are even instances of 
the use—certainly not with the Church’s approval 
—of consecrated wafers for this purpose. Here 
and there a peasant woman w'ould scatter them 
over her cabbages for protection against grubs, or 
Hosts w'ere put in bee-hives to render them more 
productive. IVdrus Vmierabilis (dc Mirac. i. 1 
[PL clxxxix. 852ff.]) and Cu'sarius of Hciaterbach 
{Mirac. Dial. ix. 8) affirm that in one smsh case 
the Uses built a regular chapel of wax. There is 
a similar legend of Drei Ahren, near Colmar. 

Fertility must also be assured for beasts. To 
tills end shepherds and huntsmen used bread or 
herbs that had been consecrated with magic forms, 
hiding them in trees or at cross-roads (Itouen, cun. 
4 [Burchard, x. 18 ; PL cxl. 8;iGl). 

(6) Weather charrris. — Closely connected w'ith 
the fertility charms are those for the regulation of 
the weather, whereby the - arious conditions of 
ram or sunshine that are most suitable for the 
growth of crofis are produced, or the destructive 
forces of drought, hailstorm, and the like ar<‘ 
malevolently <!alJcd into action. To cause rain, 
some water from the brook was sprinkled in the 
air, or vessels of water were poured over the 
earth. A naked maid, with a nenbane on her 
right foot, was conducted to the river and there 
sprinkled by other maidens (Burchard of Worms, 
xix. 5, qu. 194 ; Schmitz, lim\s-bucher, ii. 452). In 
the Middle Ages the statues or relics of Christian 
saints—at Perpignan, for example, the relics of 
St. Galderic—were bathed, like the statues of the 
gods in ancient times. In these practices sym¬ 
pathetic magic is obviously jireponderant; less so 
when the relics of St. Kxsuperius or the garment of 
St. Kutychius were simplv carried in time of drought 
round the land. Another clear instance of this 
species of magic appears in a story of St. Benedict’s 
sister. The saint was on a visit to hei, and, as she 
wished to keep him longer by her .side, she covered 
her head with her hands, as though for prayer, and 
poured forth floods of tears ; immediately torrents 
of rain descended from heaven in response ( Vita S. 
liened. ch. 33; Leg. Aurea^ xlix. 16 [p. 212, ed. 
Graesse]). 

The belief that it was possible to bring bod 
weather by casting stones into certain mountain- 
lakes was supported by official laws against such 
action. Mt. Pilatus near Lucerne was one of 


these localities, and here the superstition was only 
gradually uprooted by Vadian, Gesner, and Platter 
in the 16th century. 

As always liappens, popular imagination busied 
itself mostly with malevolent magic. It was believed 
that certain individuals could direct the weather, 
and use it to the injury of others (thej’ are called 
vt<f>o5iwKTai [ps.-Justin, Queest. ad orth. 31 ; Cone. 
Trull, can. 61, where Balsamon’s explanation, that 
divination by the clouds is meant, cannot he ac 
cepted], Lat. Icmpcstnrii [Charlemagne, MGB 
Cajnt. feg. franc, i. 59 (65), 194 (40)], and itnmisfiores 
teinpesiatum [PL cxl. 961 ; Lex Visigoth, vi. 2, 4 ; 
Bchinitz, Jiussbuchcr i. 308, 479, etc.]). Hail-clouds 
were supposed to come from a country name<l Man- 
gonia, and with them came p(*ople who carried off'the 
damaged fruits back through the air to their home. 
At the time of A go hard of Lyons (f 841) this belief 
was narticularly ramj)ant: men claimed to have 
founu such people who had fallen from the sky. 
The bishop liaa great difficulty in pacifying the 
populace (‘contra insulsam vulgi opinionem de 
grandine et tonitniis’ [PL civ. 147-158J). The 
superstition, however, remained, and ]>layed a 
sinister part in the trials of w^itches, who were 
believed not only to bring rain and hail by sprink¬ 
ling water, but also to he able, aided by the devil, 
to steal corn, milk, butter, and other farm produce, 
drawing it by enchantment through the air. 

To avert threatening storms, charms are again 
the means. Fires werii kindhsl and various things 
(possibly as sacrificial offerings) thrown upon them ; 
a cross was pointed to the four quarters of the 
heavens, and holy water was sprinkled in the air 
(Mengus, Flagclkirn Dxmonum, London, 1604, p. 
208). Bell-ringing and shooting were also, without 
doubt, originally intended to affiight the storm- 
demons ; it was quite a lutw’ development to say 
that the one had the e<lif3*ing pur})ose of calling 
the people to ))rayer, and the other the physictu 
effect of breaking up the clouds. 

(7) Birth and < opacity. —To be fertile and to leave 
issue behind him is the dearest desire of man, an<l for 
its attainment various (diarms w'cre used. Among 
these are throwing peas into the lap of the bride, 
eating the Iruit of a tree bearing for the first time, 
drinking fiesh birch-sap, and the simple j>os.session 
of nmndrakes—lleb. drabVim (Gii. 30^^), inaudra- 
gora. Germ. Alrau-n (cf. Iffiysiologus, xliii. [p. 272, 
ed. Lauchert]). The girdle of !St. Maginus ot Tarra¬ 
gona was also useful, and, in general, tlub invoca¬ 
tion of certain saints, of whom Kerler {Patronate 
dcr Heihgcn^ 1905, pp. 11811'., 12311'., 37211.) gives 
a list of extraordinary proportions. The means of 
effecting cas>' and safe delivery were also very 
numerous—many iii universal use, such as crawling 
thiough something (see 5 A (2)), opening the 
locks of doors and chests, opening the blades dl 
knives; and many peculiar to the Church. Among 
the last may be mentioned the ginlles of St. 
Margaret, St. Hildegund of Mehre, and St. Li(;inius 
of Angers, the hair-girdle of St. Ludgardis, the 
shirt of St. Maria of Oignies, the staff of St. 
Dominic, dust irom the bodj’^ of St. Noihcrt (taken 
as medicine or laid on the ne.ck), and so forth. 

Immediately after the birth of the child, besides 
the inquiry by divination into its future, and the 
prophylactic rites mentioned above, there began a 
series of productive-charm proce.sses to ensure it 
long life, health, bodily strength, and intellectual 
capacity. In naming the chikl an effort was made 
to gain for it a poNverful patron by choosing the 
name of a famous saint, but further methods were 
adopted to affect directly the length of life. 
Dilleroiit names were attached to a number of 
candles, which were then set alight, and the name 
on that which burnt longest was chosen (Chry¬ 
sostom, in 1 Cor. bora. xii. 7 [PG Ixi. 105])—another 
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form of magic standing on the boundary between 
divination and ciiann. At lt6ziera, protection 
against o])ilcy)Hy was gained for tlie child l>y having 
it baptized in tlio font connected with tlie tomb 
of St. Ajihrodisius. A St. Vitus’s stone in Jura, 
which Monnier sujiposea to lie the remains of an 
ancient pliallii.s, iinjiarted strength to children 
placed iiyKja it. If a boy’s sight was biul, it could 
Oe improved by the ceremonial ablution of the 
effigie.s of saints in the churches, accompanied by 
the recitation of many prayers and jiassages of 
Scriptuie. Similar methods were helpful also 
wlien a child was slow to learn ; he was taken to 
church during Mass, and given wine and water 
to drink in a glass vessel inscribed with the names 
of the twenty-four heavenly elders (Vassiliev, 342). 
Special talent often ayipears in legend as due to 
the grace of Heaven vouchsafed in a jiarticular 
revelation, generally through the Virgin ; and so 
it was held jiossihle, through the invocation of 
saints, to impart some urnler.standing even to 
idiots, and to unlettered jiersons the capacity to 
read and understand texts of Scripture. In Italian 
churches tliere may still frequently be seen votive 
thank-on'erings for succe.ss in examinal ion.s. Martin 
of Hracara [t 580], Cnpituln, ch. 76 [PL exxx. 587] 
mentions various foolish practice.s used by women 
over their sj)inning and W'eaving (cf. Wuttke, JJer 
de.ulftchc VoUcsahf,rglfiube der Gcgenioart, 619). 

(8) Love-rharms. —Closely related to these are the 
various charms for jiroducing, regaining, or secur¬ 
ing love. This form of magic, inspired by passion, 
and often by jealousy, went- so far as to aim at the 
death of the person loved, if he could not be won. 
Love-charms were much used in the heathen 
world—sometimes the magic toy> on which the 
head of a wryneiik was tied (see Suidas, s.v. bo's)* 
sometimes magic potions (((jlKrpa). Jerome 
nUnrioriis^ 21 [PL xxiii. .39]) tolls of a virgin who 
was rendered mad witli love by means of ICgjmtian 
‘ cliaracters ’ buried by her lover under her thresliold. 
Jewish exorcists were supposed to have special 
skill in this matter (cf. Jos. Ant. XX. vii. 2). One 
of these may ho tlie author of the love-spell dis¬ 
cussed by Oeissmann in (1895), 21-54, 

where, as in the case of defxiones (Indow, C (9)), 
the charm is inscribed on a roll of lead ; the spell 
by which the demon is conjured consists of live 
series of names for God and acts of God taken 
from the Hi hie. The lover in tliis case may 
have been a heathen woman ; hut the practice 
of love-magic by Christian.s is proved by the warn¬ 
ings of ChrysosUmi, the prohibitions of the Synod 
of Agde, <!an. (4 IJiirchanX x. 29), and the Peniten¬ 
tiaries' (Schmitz, Pwisbiicher, p. 306). 'I’lie charms 
used were for the must part of heathen charac¬ 
ter : e.g. magic potions; leaves sewn together, of 
course with spells; aj)j)les or candles into which 
needles were stuck cro.sswi8e (by these a visit from 
the loved one was enforced); love-clasps made of 
frog’s bones ; four-leaved clover (cruciform); rose- 
apples secretly attached to the beloved’s person 
(Wuttke, 550 n.); and, most eflective of all, some- 
Uiing from the lover’s own body mixed with the 
other’s food—they even went so far as to use semen 
virile and sanguis menstruus (Burchard of Worms, 
xix. 6, 39-164; Schmitz, op. cit. pp. 314, 459). 
Wax images and candles were also used (cf. Lea, 
lii. 657, on a trial of the Inquisition, A.D. 1329). 
So long as a li"ht burnt in a certain cloister, the 
Bniperor Matthias remained bound to his mistress 
(Sluve, Wlitelsbaxher vii. 682). But sacred 

things were also abused for this purpose. Crosarius 
of lleistpV)acb tells of a jiriest who hoped to win 
the forbidden love of a woman by kissing her with 
a consecrated wafer in his mouth. 

Similar methods were effective in conjugal 
quarrels. The demon of discord was conjured; 


husband and wife had to wear amulets with certain 
magic formulip; and a magnet was cut in two 
and each was given a half, that they might be 
drawn together (Vassiliev, 340). This seems also 
to have been the juirpose of golden rings with 
ofidyoia and Jn 14'^ engraved round the hoop 
(Dalton, Catal. of Early Chr. Antiq. in the Brit. 
A/m.v., nos. 130, 132). In.stanoes likewi.se occur of 
charms intended to convert love into liatred, and 
attempts to bring upon men by magic the enmity 
of all their friends. ’J'he table of curses from 
Puteoli, now in the Berlin Museum (published by 
Hubsen in the Archaol. Zeitung, 1881, p. 309 ff., 
and by R. NN'unsch in Lietzmann’s Kleine Texte^ xx. 
7ff.), affords an example. In order to estrange 
a bridal pair, a handful of earth taken from a 
plac‘,e where two e-ocks had been lighting was 
thrown between them. Similar instances might be 
nmltij»lied. 

C. (9) MALEVOhENT CHARMS.—Uovf easy i.s 
the passage from the ustdul to the harmful has 
already been seen in the defensive and protective 
charms. Magii? uas presstjd into service by the 
pa.s.sions of hate and envy, as it had been by the 
desire for the good things of life ; but now we see 
it emjdoyed for purely destructive jnirposes. The 
object was to bring rum upon the health, the posses¬ 
sions, and the reputation of an enemy. We possess 
from antiquity a vast number of curse-tablets, 
mostly madeol lead, and rolled up as letters, whiul. 
were buried with the dead in order to ensure their 
safe delivery to the gods of the under world, into 
whose power it was desired to hand over the 
enemy, 'I'hese tablets, on ace-ount of the binding 
which they were intended to effect, were called 
KardSccrpoi, Lat. defxiones or dime. They exhibit 
the same medley of heathen, Jewish, and Christian 
formulae as the langu.age of magic always does. 
I’heir dispatch was often accioiupanied by a cere¬ 
mony of binding; or a symbolical figure, as that of 
a cock in bonds, -was drawn upon the tablet itself. 
The curse is generally directed against a particular 
individual mentioned by name (it is characteristic 
tliat the mother’s name as well is nearly always 
given— pater incerUiSy muter certa) ; but in a large 
number of instances its operation is contingent 
upon the committal of a certain act (‘if any one 
. . . may he . . . ’). This last is the form of 
ecclesiastical curse—the dvdOtfia —to wdiich bodily 
as w’ell as spiritual effects were attributed, and 
wiiich certainly exercised a very perceptible social 
influence under the Christian Empire. 

In racing circles, charms were a favourite metho<l 
of laming one’s opponent, or, in the circus, the 
hor.ses of the opposing party (cf. Arnohius, ad?}. 
Gent. i. 43). Jerome recounts with all his subtle 
nawet^ the story of a Christian jockey who pr(»- 
tected his horses against hostile charms by water 
draw'n from the pitcher of St. Hilarion ; ‘so Christ 
triumplied over Mama’—the local deity of Gaza 
(Vita Hilar. 20 [PL xxiii. 38]). 

Every one believed that by means of charms he 
could bring all kinds of disease, especially demoni¬ 
acal possession, upon his enemy, (lopriving him of 
liodily and intellectual power, and rendering him 
impol-ent. 'J’he belief that it was possible to turn 
men into beasts w'as as wide-spread in the Middle 
Ages as in antiquity, and continued from Cirije to 
the Avitch-trials. In cases of demoniacal po.s.ses.sion, 
the first step in tlie process of exondsm prescribed 
by tlie rituale Bomanum was the removal of the 
enchantments under which the victim suffered. 
The source of greatest danger was the man who 
sought by charms to destroy his enemy’s life. The 
rumours about the death of Germanicus (Tac. Ann, 
ii. 69) illustrate the great part played by this kind 
of magic in the ancient world; and Christians 
cannot lie acquitted of the charge of having em- 
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ployed it. The most prominent method was that 
of sympathetic magic. In order to reach the heart 
of an enemy, the heart of an animal or an effigy to 
which his name was attached was transfi.xed (‘ per 
punctioucm irna^inum,’ Poj»e John XXll. ; see 5 A 
(1)); human bodies were buried under his door, or 
a piece of cliarred wood was deposited before his 
house. 

These methods, though in themselves un-Chris¬ 
tian, became another occasion for the misuse of 
the name of Christ, as well as of Biblical and 
ecclesiastical form nice and the invocation of saints 
and angels. We know, moreover, from the jierial 
ordinances of a synod at Toledo (xvii. [A.U. C‘J4] 
can. 5=:i>ecr. Grat, ii. c. xxvi. qu. 5, c. 13) that 
clerics, when reading the rnissa pro de.funvtisy used 
to introduce the names of living men, whose death 
they sought thereby to encompass. An official 
adoption of this form of magic by the Church was 
the ceremony wherein a burning candle was put 
out or thrown to the ground in order to extinguish 
the life and blessedness of the victims of its con¬ 
demnation. This was done, for example, in the 
proceedings against unrepentant excommunicates 
{insordescr.ntes) at a synod at Limoges (A.D. 1031). 
It is a well-attested belief of the Middle Ages that 
death was in some cases caused by an enemy’s 
prayer (Cerm. Morthetan, Tutbeten ; see Schonbach 
on Berthold von Kegensburg, in SJVAJV, 1900, 
p. 65). This malevolent magic was generally so 
far conscious of the ungodliness of its acts as to 
avoid contact with the (.fiiur(!h and ecclesiastical 
consecration, w'hicdi would keep off' or crij»ple the 
Satanic powers; indeed, the sign of the cross and 
consecrated things served as connlcr-charins against 
it. But the forms and instruments of church- 
worship were, none the less, regarded by it os 
etlective weapons ; and this resulted in the traves¬ 
ties of eccleHiasti(!al ritual which apj>ear in Satan¬ 
ism (<2'.v.). Such was the so-called Black Mass, 
and such was said to be the Mass of the Beardless 
among the Byzantines (see Knitnbacher, Geach. 
de,r byz. JAteratur^, p. 809; A. Heisenberg, Byz. 
Zeitschr. xii. 361, xiv. 661), though the heardless- 
ness was probably adopted by the iconoclasts 
merely in opposition to the monastic fashion, and 
was later stigmatize<l by the orthodox as a token 
of homage to the devil. 

It is further eharactcri.stic of this magic to per- 
\ert the order of things {e.g. psalms were read 
backwards); or it abbreviates instead of expanding 
m the repetition, as in Abracadabra w Sator arepo 
tanet op^ra rotas (see, e.g.^ H, Rott, Kleinasiat. 
Dcnkmaler, 231; Wulff, no. 1669), repeated with 
the omission of a letter each time. The ceremonies 
of walking backwards round a churchyard wall, or 
throwing something backwards over the shoulder 
are of the same tendency, and a].so tlie custom of 
turning the mill in the opposite direction (Schmitz, 
Bussbmher, ii. 461). 

5. The various means, Christian and non-Chris¬ 
tian.—Christianity found innumerable charms of 
all possible kinds existing in the Graeco-Roman 
world; and, with its extension among the Celts, 
Germans, and Slavs, mcie were added. The Chris¬ 
tians adoi)ted all tlicse so far as they were con¬ 
sistent with their religious views ; but the Church 
declared war upon everything that seemed to be 
connected with idolatry, especially upon the use of 
the names of heathen gods, certain symbols of 
heathen worshij), and heathen places of sacrifice, 
which were sup})o.sed to be the habitation of 
demons. It is worthy of notice that certain 
obscene rites — for example, the wearing of a 

halluB as an amulet—seem to have died a natural 

eath: at least we find no further denunciations 
of them ; the obscene did not re-appear until later 
in the heretical magic and in witchcraft. 


On the other hand, Christianity itself contributed 
a great number of sacred cliarms, the perniisMbihty 
of wiiich was always uphold in oppo.sition t<» the 
forbidden charms of heathendom. From the 4th 
cent, unwards we meet with coinparativelv few 
Christian w'riters who recognize that not only cer¬ 
tain forms of magic but the thing itself is un- 
ChrLslian and idolatrous, and that the use of the 
Christian iianic of God, of BihliciJ formula?, and 
so forth, by which it was sought to justify the 
pra<?tice, does not allc(?t the real issue. Chrysostom 
recognizes Lhi.s, denouncing the practice of hanging 
amulets round the necks of sick children even 
when the name of Goil is uttcied, and when the old 
womam entrusted wit,h the business passes for 
a good Christian (PG Ixi. 105, Ixii. 368; cf. 
Zonaras, ib. cxxxvii. 721). So also Eligius of 
Noyon, according to the biography of Dado or 
Audocii {MGII tier. rcr. Merov. iv. 705, 753, PL 
Ixxxvii. 528), says that no one ought to hang liga- 
rnina round the ne(?ks of men and animals even if 
they have been made by clerical hands and are sup¬ 
posed to he sacred objects containing Biblical texts. 
Under the influence of Gerson, the Sorhonne in 
1398 expressed similar views, maintaining that the 
use of sacred words could not justify the practice 
ofj magic {Collectio iudiciorum^ i. 2, 154 ; ilistoria 
Univers. Paris, iv. 864 ; P, IV?rct, La PaculU de 
thAologit de Paris, iii. 168, also in Gerson’s 

Opera). Gerson, when met with the objection that 
the Church herself did the like in pilgrimages and 
processions and on other oi'-casions, could not 
altogether deny it: 

' Fateor, a)>iie£;aro non ]>OBHumus, iniilta inter Ohriatianos sim- 
plices sub npede rehgioniH introclucU esHc c|uoruni sanrtior etwet 
otiiiRsio, tolerantur tanien quiu ne()vicunt funditus erui el quia 
fideH simpliciuQi . . . regulator tanien ot quodamiiiotlo recti- 
ficatur * (' de errortbuH (?irca arlem luagicain el articuliv 
reprobatia,’ Opera, ed. I’arm, l(>()d, 1 . 

In a similar way 'i’homas Ehendorfer, an Austrian 
theologian (t 1464), declares in his tract, de Decern 
Praecejitis : 

‘Contra hoc (pnmum) pra‘(?e{»tmn faciunt non aolum qui 
colunt pro Deo crcatnrani, Ked otiain qui uoluni euni aed iiiodo 
indebito in vania c-t hUiIIib obHervationibus ut orando rontra 
iiitirinitaleN ul frbren doloreni donliuni aut capitiH aliquot 
I'alernostor, Ht?d Rolimi ante ortiimHolin aut eoluni trihtis quuitis 
feriiB vcl flertendo genua,' etc. (Sulumbai'h, Z VK xii. [ iyu‘21 7). 

On the other hand, tlie authority of Martin of 
Bra(?ara, can. 72 [75], as recognized by the Deere- 
turn Gratiani, ii. c. 26 qu. 6, ch. 3, acknowledges 
as lawful the use of I’aternoster an<l Creed in col¬ 
lecting herbs. And tlohn of Salisbury ( Polt/crfdicus, 
ii. 1 [i^Lcxcix. 41611’.]), with all his reiuuliations of 
inania carmina and supcrstUiosne ligatnrae, de¬ 
cided in favour of the application of Christian 
charms, quoting the Apostolic authority of t-ol 3^^ 
and the example of attested miracles. It was 
imagined to be God’s working against Satan ; but 
in reality it was nothing hut driving out devils by 
Btielzebuh, when a copy of the Gosjud w.as substi¬ 
tuted as a Christian chann for heathen ligafaras 
(Augustine, see above 4 A (3)), whf'ii, instead of 
amulets, a Christian mother used Biiujily the sign 
of the cross (Athanasius \PG xxvi. J319]; Chry¬ 
sostom [Ixii. 358]; Theodore of Studium [xeix. 
885]; see above, 4 A (1)), or when Giegory’.s niece 
Eustenia, when called to a sick person, removed 
the ligaturae which the foolish Arioli had applied 
and brought oil from the tomb of St. Martin in 
their place (Greg, of Tours, Miracula S. Martini, 
iv. 36). But these were the methods employed by 
leading members of the Church, who had a re^ 
horror of all pagan and demoniacal magic, and 
believed themselves to he lighting against it. 
Elsewhere we meet with the most extraordinary 
hybrids. The old charms are retainetl, hut lalielled, 
so to speak, as Christian. In incantations the 
names of heathen deities yield to the names of 
Jesus and His Apostles, of angels and saints—if 
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the two are not notnally ])laee(l side by side. 
Maj'ic words are disfdaccd by, or eonibiriofl with, 
IiiV)lical, the latter oftoii in a luii;'uage unintellipjible 
to the peojde, and tlieiffore iinj.reflsinf? them as 
maj^dcal. The use of piecious stones as charms 
was (*01111011041 and based upon Ex 28^’^* and Eev 
2P®. Mcidicmal heibs Mere found to contain Chris¬ 
tian Hyn)J)o]s. I'll*; oak-niisthitoe, whicli was sacred 
to the Druids, Mas noM* discovered to he cruciform 
and was called ‘ Ihily Cross wood’; the fern was 
callcii ‘desiis Christ jdant,’ possibly from the 
section,'ll niarkinjjTS on the stalk ; the orchid root 
j^ained the name of ‘St. John’s hand ’; and the red 
juiee of the St. Jolin’s wort was said to come from 
a drop of Christ’s blood. 

'riirouj^h such ncAv inter])retations and neM' 
colouring, and through the addition of Christian 
symbols and formula", the old charms were sup¬ 
posed to hi; sanctilied, and their heathen origin w-as 
(juiekly forgotten. Christian and uri-Christian are 
often so interMoven tliat it is difhcult to trace the 
true source of the single threads. Moreover, in 
spite of all ecclesiastical jirohi hi lions, many purely 
heathen charms remaineil, and formc-il the jirincipal 
conifionent of the whoh* extensive apparatus of the 
antagonistic black magic and M'itchcraft. Finally, 
the afipearance of a retrograde movement must be 
noticed. Because coins M’hich in Byzantium and 
under the Frankish kings often boic the sign of 
the cross and reiiresentations of Christ and the 
saints were therefore; used for inagi(!al ends, and 
bcscaiise modern Homan Catholicism has a number 
of consecrated medallions, coins which bear no 
such symbols and medals M'liich are not consecrated 
are used as talismans, csjiecially in Cermany at the 
festival-marches of raiigisrs and soldiers. 

A. Charms of FOs-CnnisTiAH origin.—(\) 

Thinos. —A general survey of the charms used in 
the ancient pagan world is given by Kiess in the 
art. ‘Abergtaiibe’ in Pauly-Wissowa®, i. 29-93. 
There is no stone, nictal, jdant, or animal, and no 
mem her of the human body, that had not its 
special funcition. Every atmosudioric phenomenon, 
every time of day and season of the year, and every 
[joint of the compass had its significance. Numbers 
and geometrical figures M’cre all eflective. As has 
been said, all this M*as adopted and further de¬ 
veloped in Christianitj\ 

(o) ,S 7 o 7 ?«.v. • d'hc j)r(!fer(;nee for amethysts in 
encolpui and ejjiscojjal rings is connected with the 
ancient belief in the magical piojjerties of this 
stone. Heliotrope, togcTlier Avith the plant so 
named, could produce invisibility (Gervasius of 
'i’ilbury, iii, 28 ), Amber Avas a favourite amulet 
against fei’cr and gout (Pirminius, Scnrapsnis, 22 
[p. 173, ed. Cnsparil, ‘ Karnctircs, erbas, sucinos ’). 
On the poAver of stones c.f. Plpiphaniiis {PG xliii. 
371 fF. = Anastasius Sin. Quatst. 40 [PG Ixxxix. 
688 ]), Josephus Clirist., Hypomnesticony 167 [PG 
cvi. 176], and Michael J’selJus [PG exxii. 888-900]. 

(ft) Among metals, gold gained from its freedom 
from rust a jjreservative, lead from its dullness a 
destructive, sipiificance ; and the metals had also 
an astrological meaning, each one corresponding to 
one of the planets. Connected herewith is the us(» of 
rings cast under difl'erent constellations and then 
used as talismans or for purjjoses of divination. 
A] lull on ills of Tyana is said to have had a different 
iiijg for each day of the week. The astrological 
inclinations of tfie 16th and 17th centuries gaA'e 
m‘\v life to this form of belief. (Perhaps some¬ 
thing of the kind is meant by the ‘ apotelesmatic 
astionomy ’ of A^hich Sozomen [iii. 6] sjjcaks Avith 
ref(‘rt*nce to Ensi'bius of Kmesa, unless he means 
simply astrology in general.) The signs of the 
zodiac, csjK'cially the Lion and the S(!ori»ion, also 
had magic,al influence. On a charm containing 
the names of the planets, see CIG, 289.6 ; Schiirer, 


ZNTW, 1905, 20 ff., and Deissmann, Lieht vom 
Osfen, 1908. (A Christian interpretation of all thin 
Av.as attempted in early times by Zeno of Verona, 
ii 4[\[PLxi. 494J.) A curious belief was that a 
nur.*-e could ensure a child against the evil eye by 
bringing dirt or mud from the baths and smearing 
it ujion his forehead (Chrysostom [PG Ixi. 106]). 

(c) Hertfs and plants naturally served for pur¬ 
poses of healing. They were, hoAvever, used rather 
as charms than as medicine (Houen, c. 4 —Burchard, 
X. 18 [PL cxl. 836], cf. the oath of purgation under 
suspicion of malevolent herb-Avitchcraft, PL Ixxxvii. 
770, 8.36-J/(y// Ley. v. ‘Formulae, ordines,’ et(;., 
p. 194 f. Zeumer), jtoots, especially the mandrake, 
were readily connected with Solomon or AAuth the 
‘root of dessc,.’ The plant most used as a charm 
was verbena ; betony was a favourite counter-charm 
(cf. St. Hild(;gard, Physica, 1 . cxxviii. [PL cxcvii. 
1182]; Schonbach, op. cit. p. 35ff.). 

(d) Animals (cf. vol. i. p. 495).—As amon^ the 
Egyptians, so in the Middle Ages many auimahs 
Avere held to attbrd protection. Ornaments such 
as a scarabams or a medusa’s head—an apotropseic 
charm much used by the ancients—are often found 
in Cliristian graves (P. E. Newberry, ScaraAs, 
1906). 'I'he Church had to combat the use of the 
horse, the sacrificial animal of the Germans. In 
Greece the ox-skull was apotropadc ; in the north 
the image of the rapacious wolf was worn as an 
amulet against attacks of the devil (cf. ThLZ, 19(>8, 
p. 299). The fly was the type of demons (‘ Mart. 
S. Viti,’ AS, June, iii. 5U3). Snakes and mice 
Avere highly valued for remedial purposes. Tlie 
sAvine is supposed to be a lucky sign by many even 
to-day. In Byzantium it was the fashion to procure 
pieces of fur from bear-leaders, mostly as a cliarm 
against ophthalmic disease (Trull, can. 61, with the 
comm, ill PG cxxxvii. 720). Crossbills and bull- 
linc.hes could take the disease upon themselves. 
Owls gave protection against lightning. 

(e) Parts of the body. —The phallus, so important 
in antiquity, now disajiijcars. Eye and hand had 
apotroptadc significance. But most important were 
the hair and nails, which have not inappropriately 
b(;cn called ‘the external soul’ (Frazer, GB^ iii. 
.389 If. ; Hartland, LP ii. 30). To work effectiA^ely 
for or against any one, without possessing a frag¬ 
ment of his hair or nail, was well-nigh impo.ssible. 
Bhjod of men or animals was eminently endoAved 
Avith magical properties : smeared on a doorpost, it 

f jrotectcd the house (Ex 12 **); as a bath it cured 
eprosy (Sylvester legends). Most potent of all 
Avas the blood of Christ: that is, drops of blood 
pre.scrved as relics, W'hich were often (ierived not 
from Golgotha but from miraculously bleeding 
crucifixes or from miracles occurring at Mass; 
to these were attributed Avorkings that were 
thoroughly magical, and by no imsans merely re¬ 
ligious, in character. Next to the blood, which Avas 
regarded as the firmest cement of friendship, and 
so forth, inherent magical power Aiv'as ascribed to 
man’s excrement, spittle, urine, etc. In black 
magic the emiiryo played so imjjortant a part as to 
le.ad to the most hideous crimes (cf. e.g. Nicephorus, 
Chronogr.y ad ann. 717 [p. 53, ed. (le Boor]). A 
harmless develojmient was the practice of Byzan¬ 
tine clergy, Avho received from mothers the present 
of their infants’ .sAvaddling-clothes to wear as amu¬ 
lets (Balsttrnon [7^G cxxxvii. 721]). 

(/) Colovrs [cf. vol. i. pp. 485, 821] have, of 
course, significance for magic. Red, the colour of 
blood, may nortend evil, but can also frighten away 
sic.kiu'ss; [jiue. the colour of the heavens, is pro¬ 
tective, and HO on. 

( 7 ) On Sounds, see A (2). 

(ft) Implements of sympathetic magic, images, etc. 
—The use of Avaxen images for magiynirposes was 
knoAvn from the earliest times in Egypt, and a 
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similar use is found aiiionf; many peoples, t.g. the 
Ainus (see vol. i. p. iilH), The intention is to act 
upon a man or a tiling by aciting upon his repre¬ 
sentative figure. So, Ncctanebo was said to have 
sunk a whole fleet of his enemy by means of waxen 
boats. It seems that this form of magic was intro¬ 
duced, through Jewish intercourse, to the West, 
where it was held in special favour during the 13th 
and 14th centuries. rhili]» of h'rance was shown 
a wax figure which, he was told, was so intimately 
connectetl with him by immersion and spells that 
its desti IK!tion would cause his death. The king 
threw it into the fire and remained unhurt {(ierson. 
Opera, i. 624). On the other hand. Pope John XXII. 
liKjlieved that his life and that of his cardinals was 
seriously imperilled by the existence of some effigies 
of this kind, and j)ersecuted the people who lia«l 
made them. And it was supposed to be pos.sihle, 
by sticking needles into a waxen figure, to bring 
sickness upon any given person, which would leave 
him only when the figure was destroyed {Malleus 
Malefr. ii. 11 ). 

These effigies belong for the most part to malevo¬ 
lent magic ; but images also playecl an important 
part as f)rotective charm.s. According to the j>rin- 
ciple ‘like repels like,’ the best scarecrows w’cre 
held to be figures of crows set up, if possible, in the 
four corners of the field ; flies were driven away by 
the representation of a fly upon the signet-ring. 
These methods were ancient but current in the 
Middle Ages (cf- Greg, of Tours, Hist. Franc, viii. 
33, on the brazen images in the cloaca of Paris). 
In the later Middle Ages, Vergil was credited with 
the invention. He was said to have expelled every 
fly from Naples by setting up a brazen fly on the 
city-gates, to have prevented the meat from decay¬ 
ing by adorning the slaughter-house with the re- 
resentation of a pi<!ce of meat; and, by fixing two 
eads, one laughing and the other weeping, on the 
Porta Nolana, to have secured for those who entered 
such issue to their business as they deserved (Gerva- 
sius of Till)ury, iii. 16 ff. ; cf. Liebrecht, Gervasius 
von Tilhury, p. 98, note, and p. 104, with the parallel 
instances from all lands). Similarly it was believed 
that thieves could be kept away by a figure <!loaked 
in black, provided that in the making of the charm 
a fixed time was observed and its purpose was 
declared in a solemn formula (Antoine Mizauld, 
Memorahilium Five arcanorum omnis generis cent- 
uria, 1574). 

( 2 ) Actions. —On the magic whi(!h relied upon 
the power of things without the necessity of per¬ 
sonal activity there follows that which WKirks by 
movement.s and actions. A number of gestures 
first call for notice: such are movements of the 
hand, mostly of a parrying and defensive character 
(hands modelled in such a iMisition appear also as 
amulets); then ways of holding the tliumb {pol- 
licem prcmcre, or ut dextera manu sinistrum pol- 
liccm teneas)t of which Augustine makes sport (de 
Doctr. Christ, ii. 20). As late as the 19th cent, 
many 'people in Rome are said to have secretly 
made such defensive signs while kneeling on the 
street to receive the Pope’s blessing, beiiause an 
accidental meeting with the Pope was held to be 
unlucky. As a charm against the evil eye and 
against infection, spitting was held in esteem. The 
gesture of touching the pudenda, important in 
Egyptian magic,, was the origin of the well-known 
obscene ceremonies of witchcraft. 

Touching was the most important of all actions 
in magic, and through touch healing was effected ; 
here the original concei)tion of the transference of 
power is clearly seen. The most primitive belief 
attributed the strongest magical power to the 
tribal chief. Later, the king was regarded as a 
Divine personage, whose touch therefore had heal¬ 
ing virtue, as related of the Roman emperors (Suet. 


Vespas. 7; Spartianus, Hadr. 25. 1-4), and also be¬ 
lieved of the kings of France and England. The 
royal touch was particularly efficacious against 
scrofula. Most miraciulous cures effected by the 
saints are said to be due to their touch. The mere 
invocation of a saint was held to be inadeqmite- 
one must touch his bones or his grave. In Padua 
the rule is to w alk round the grave; of St. Antony, 
resting the band on the mar We slabs of the tomb. 
Tou(!hing often took the form of stroking, an action 
in which a hy])notic is added to the magical effect. 
'J’ransference of power is the original intention of 
the laying on of hands {xeipoBtala, manuum im- 
jtositio), which is partly protective (an act of bless¬ 
ing), partly a transferc.ncc of the gifts of the Holy 
Spirit, productive of special caj)acity. 

Akin to touching is the action of crawling 
through, or under, some object, which was largely 
used by pregnant w'ornen in order to procure a 
fortunate delivery. In Arabia and Persia they 
crawled under a camel, in Sweden through so- 
called * elf holes* (openings formed by boughs of 
trees), elscwhon* under stones or through barrel- 
hoojw. Sick children also were drawn tlirce times 
under an animal or thrtiugh a hollow in the earth. 
In love-magic it was the practict; l.o draw some 
object three tim(;s under one’s own arm. Another 
action is swinging or moving in a circle, to make 
the influence of the charm reach a greater distance 
through the air. The carrying of a charm round a 
certain area has a different meaning. Here the 
purpose is not so much to extend as to limit its 
action. This was the object of walking round the 
land which was to be protected ami lendered fertile. 

A very special importance attaches to the action 
of binding (hence the names hgamen, Ugatura^ 
etc.). It WHS performed, of course, witli mamc 
words and signs, partly to chain the harmful 
demon, relying on the fact that a stronger power 
—Solomon, Michael, Christ, or the Saints—was 
8 Uj)posed to have chained him already, and partly 
with the object of binding the limb of an enemy— 
his evil tongin;, for example. Healing could be 
WTOught by this action, which could also be used 
malignantly to cause illness. The act of binding 
is perpetuated as an enduring source of protection 
in the case of magic knots, mostly adorned with 
magic characters, that were w’orn round the neck. 
The use of the voi'iyyia of silken thread was for¬ 
bidden by the Trullan Council (6{>2), can. 61 (see 
Palsamon, PG cxxxvii. 721). An allied form is to 
bury something from the body of a sick person 
(hair or nail) or a piece of his clothing, with the 
object of removing the illness from him. This 
reminds us of the attemjits to transfer a disease 
(cf. 4 A (3)); often a piece of money was drojiped 
sonic where, in the hope that Avhosoever picked it 
uj) would take over the disease with it. 

Anointing, another act of magical significance 
(cf. vol. i, p. 649 If. ; on Deubner, de In- 

cubatione, 22 ), has an official place also in the rites 
of the Churc.li, at baptism, confirmation (x/>t<r/Lta), 
and in extreme unction. Here thoughts of bodily 
healing are present along wdth purely spiritual 
intentions. The act of anointing was minth used 
in healing generally (cf. Mk 6 ^*, Ja 5^*). But un¬ 
guents have also an important jilace in the para¬ 
phernalia of witchcraft. Witches used them upon 
their own persons in order to acquire powder to fly 
(ride on a broom or drive in a trough through the 
air), and they anointed others to turn them into 
beasts or do them some oUier ill. 

Bathing and cleansing were such important cere¬ 
monies in magic, that the word rrepiKaOaLpuv was 
used in a comprehensive sense to include magicians 
in general, to whose, sacrificial exorcism, etc., 
lustration with consecrated W’ater was a necessary 
preliminary (see Harnack on Didaohe, iii. 4). The 
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whole province of counter-charma falls under this 
head. Of course it was not the waHhiiig in itself 
that was eflective, hut wabhin^i with certain cere¬ 
monies, in certain places, and with certain liquids. 
Chrysostom (de Ftteuduproph. 1 [PG lix. 561] 
mentions such ceremonies in springs by caudle 
light. Certain sjninga were considered specially 
effective. h\)r baptism, water from the Jordan 
was highly valued. Instead of water, blood o 
wine was sometimes used for magical purposes. 

The use of exciting vapours (Pythoriism) and 
narcotic drinks, made of opium, strarnoriy, hem]) 
and henbane, is preparatory, and belongs to divinn 
tion ratlicr than to active magic. So do the cxcit 
ing motions such as turning, dancing, or mere 
raging and howling. Noi.se plays a great part in 
the adrightiiig of evil spirits. Tiiis is the explana¬ 
tion of tJje wearing of hells as amulet-s by men or 
beast.-^ (see 4 A ( 1 )), ringing bells or shooting in bad 
weather (4 13 ( 6 )). Especially during eclipses of the 
gun and moon it was thought necessary to make a 
noise in order to prevent magicians from doing 
harm to the stars (Arles, can. 5 llundiard, x. 33; 
pseudo-Aug. Serm. 265, 6 ; Maximus of Turin, 
Moni. UK) [PZlvii. 485]; Kabanus Maurus, Horn. 42 
[PL cx. 78If.]; Ebendorfer, p. 6 ). In Germany it 
is the custom also, in order to frighten away evil 
influences, to make a great noise on the evening 
before a wedding, and to shoot and crack whips 
during the bridal procession. 

(3) Words.— Of special importance is the magic 
word, the magic formula, whether spoken, or 
written, or engraved. Magic in general is often 
named ivaoid'/j, incantatio, ‘ enchantment.* The 
zeal of the early Churcli was directed above all 
things against the use of magic formulai {e.g. cf. 
Irenieus, I. xxv. 3, II. xxxii. 5; Hippolytus, Refut. 
ix. 14 f., X. 20). Wo posse.ss a great number ot 
ancient forms of conjuration—heatlien, Jeuish, 
and C’hristian in stamp. A characteristic of them 
all, which has not received suflicient notice fiom 
their editor.s, is the ceremonial and stereotyped 
solemnity of form. The same u’ords are repeated 
at least three times, and generally five. There 
is a conventional introduction in narrative form 
like the ‘ Vol und Votan fuhren zn Ilolze’ of the 
well-known formula of Merseburg (ed. J. Grimm, 
1842) ; or ‘ three angels went to Mount Sinai: 
there met them seven demons of sickness ’ (Bartels, 
Gentmnia^ xviii. 45 f. ; Steinmeycr, ZDA xvii, 560 ; 
Vassiliev, Ixvii. 331, 336). Bartels rightly finds 
in this something .similar to the ‘ indigitanientum ’ 
(Usener). A momentary god is to he created, who 
is useful for the particiilar end in view. Then 
follow mysterious invocations, which are repeated 
at the end. Between these comes the sjiell, re])eated 
five times with slight variations. The third is 
generally the most prolix, and the fifth often cor¬ 
responds with it. The last nearly always (and 
very often the first or the middle) contains a de¬ 
claration of the urgency of the business : ‘ Haste, 
haste, quick, quick ! ’ The main purpose is re¬ 
peated as nearly as possible in the same words. In 
pro]»hylactic amulets the dangers against which 
protection is desired are eniiineratea as fully as 
possible, e.ff. the 72 diseases (Vassiliev, 323ff.); 
and HO are the members of the wearer’s body, so 
that protection may he afforded to them all (fieit- 
zen.stein, 295). The parts of the formula on which 
its working most depends are the names of the 
god (or saint) by whom the demon is conjured, 
the demon himself, and the arch-magician whose 
autlioiity is relied updh. The chief masters of 
magic we meet with are the Egyptian prophets 
Sochos, Hermes Trismegistus, I’senosiris, and Nec- 
tanebo, and most often of all, Alexander the Great, 
whose cult flourished most vigorously from the 
time of Alexander Severus, and continued under 


the Christian Empire. His reputation as a ma¬ 
gician lived througiiout the Middle Ages, and gave 
a charm-value to his coins (cf. Chrysostom, PQ 
xlix. 240). Along with names of gods or as part 
of their titles, a number of barbarian words were 
used, of which few have any meaning. For the 
most part it is through their incomi)rehensihility 
that they are believed and intended to he eflective. 
Cliryso-stom {in Col. liom. viii. 5 [PG Ixii. 358]) 
speaks of the names of rivers as much used. The 
evil that it is desired to heal is often jiersoniiied, or 
the evil eye against which protection is sought— 
fiaffKavia—is personally addre.ssed. Imperatives 
containing the acfiial purpo.seof the charm become 
])roper names, as in u blood-staunching spell from 
east l*rus.sia (H. Frischbicr, Hexenspruch und 
Zauhei'hann, 1870, no. 36): 

‘Es ifinpeii drci heili^re FYau’n 
Deo Morfjpna Iruli ini Tau’n 
Die eine hiess Aloe, 

Die zweiLe hiesB Bliitverproh, 

Die dritte hieae RIutHtilleHteh.’ 

Besides these names, among wliich inconceivable 
mutilations of words borrowed from Egyptian and 
Hebrew are common, we find single fetters and 
,rou {)8 of letters—in sjioken spmls, as in the 
ihherish of Gnostic glossolaly, mostly vowels in 
.11 imaginable combinations, and sibilants. In 
written cliarms the rarer letters SX'F, etc., are 
generally used, frequently in a row of seven or 
nine, as S>kXErPA or XZOHS'kXT^. Such are 
found in the magic jiapyri (Farthey, 154 ; Wessely, 
DWAW XXXVI. ii. 91), and also in the letter of 
Ahgar {ZWT xliii. 443). 

This longer and fuller form of conjuration en- 
lOyed iindiminished pojmlarity among the Greeks 
rom pre-Christian times till the 16th cent. (cf. 
yhe ]>nbiications of Deissrnann, Keitzenstein, and 
I’radel, cited in lit. at end of art.). By its side 
stand the short charm-formulas, which were 
generally in poetical shafie. 

B. CUARMS OF Jewish origin.—{ i) The 
NAMES OF God, Angels, Solomon.— The most 
inportant contribution of Jewish magic to the 
d-ore of charms consists in its various names for 
God, which often ap])ear in combination witli 
heathen names. In the first jilaco are all imagin¬ 
able transcrifitions of the holy ineffable Tetra- 
grammaton nin’, the Greek him, over which 
Christian theologians indulge in extraordinary 
Hjieculations (Lagarde, 228 f.), the renderings 
Taove’lati;, and so forth (A. Deissrnann, BibeLstudien 
[1895], 1 - 20 ), and its equivalents Adonai, often 
Adonai snbnoth, Eloi^ Sadni, and also ‘God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob.’ And much was 
given out to ho from the Jewish Scriptures that 
was nothing of the kind (Jerome, PL xxii. 687 : 

‘ Magis portenta quam nomina, qRa>e . . . quasi 
de hohraicis fontibus hauriunt’). This is the case 
n particular with many of the Angel names, in 
which Jewish magic is most rich, and which were 
intermingled with the names of heathen gods. 
The most ]>rominent are Michael, the conqueror of 
the dragon [Rev 12'^], who also exercised healing 
'unctions (W. Lueken), Gabriel, Raphael, and 
[Jriel. Iren.'eu.s (ii. xxxii. 5) repudiates all invoca- 
ioncs angidiras et incantatiunes^ assigning them 
bo the Gnostics (I. xxiv. 5), and the Decreturn 
rclas. forhiiis p/tylacteria omnia quae non anpel- 
'rum ut illi confingunty sed daemonum nominibus 
•onsecrata sunt. But all these things were soon 
accepted by Cliristian magic. In Egypt, Enoch 
as the heavenly clerk took the place occupied in 
former times by Thoth (cf. O. von Lemm, Kleine 
Kopt. Studien, liv. [1908] 521). 

From Jewish magic wa.s derived also the im¬ 
portant place given to Solomon, who sometimes 
appears by the side of Alexander the Great an^ 
sometimes in his place as the lord and ruler of 
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spiritfi. He was said to have shut them in a ^eat 
bottle, which was exhibited at Jerusalem {Itinera 
Hierosol.t ed. Geyer, p. 21. 8, 153. 10) along with 
his ring. I'lds was shown by the side of the relics 
of the cross on Golgotha {ib, 88. 24, 107. 13, 164. 4). 
Solomon was said to have discovered the wonder¬ 
working roots which were placed in the maj^c 
rings used as early as Vespasian’s time by Jewish 
exorcists t(* drag the demons out through the no.ses 
of sick ])eople (Jos. Avt, VIII. ii. 5 ; cf. Fabricius, 
Cod. pseude/iig. Vet. Test. i. 1032 IF. ; Migne, Diet, 
des apoenjpkes/ii. 8291V.). lie was al.so siij>posed 
to have been the first elucidator of the virtues of 
stones and ])lants (Anastasius Sin. Quaest. 41 [I*U 
Ixxxix. 589]; Glycas [PG clviii. 349]). Much use 
was made of the name of Solomon, his seal, and 
also his portrait. He was represented on horse¬ 
back as a dragon-slayer, like the Egyptian god 
llorus and later St. George (G. Perdrizet, atppayis 
ZoXo/uLu'voi, in liEG xvi. [1903] 42-61 ; Dalton’s 
Cntalogue, no.s. 1.55, 156; WullF, nos. 436 f., 825, 
827. 1 i20). 

G. CiiARMs OF Christian origin.—A mong 
charms of Christian origin it is noteworthy that the 
spiritual are the most prominent. First come the 
name of Jesus, Hiblical texts, liturgical formiihe, 
and prayers. In the second rank stands tlie sign of 
the cross, and only a subordinate jjosition is held by 
proj»e«ly material objects—just the reverse of the 
heathen order. This reverse order is here followed. 

(5) The name of Jesus.— The name appears 
everywhere as the vehicle of the persoral powers. 
He Avho knows the name of a spirit is its master, 
and hy naming it he awakens its powers to activity. 
I’herefore the names of God were veiled in a 
certain mystery, especially among the Jews of 
the Hellenistic era. The magic papyri, on the 
contrary, seek to win the maslery over them. In 
the name of Jesus the Christians believed them¬ 
selves to possess a weapon of quite extraordinary 
power (cl. Ph 2^®), wiiich could serve alike for 
nealing (cf. Ac 3* 14^" [Cod. D] 16*“, Mk 16'^) and 
for cursing (I Co 5“*). ’I’his testimony of the 
Apostolic times is abundantly confirmed by the 
Christians of the 2nd and 3rd centuries {e.g. 
Justin, Apol. ii. 6, l)i<tl. 30, 49, 85, 121 ; Irenseus, 
II. xxxii. 3-5; Oiig. c. Cels. i. 6 [i. 59, cd. Koct- 
schau]); Aeta Jokannis^ 31. 41 ; Acta Philippi^ 
136); the name of Jesus is expressly set in opjiosi- 
tion to all heathen spells. And the heathen magic 
jiajiyri themselves use the name ‘Jesus, God of the 
Hebrews.’ To the literary evidence we may add 
a great mass of inscrijitions: in these the name is 

generally represented by the monogram The 

most important testimony to the weight attached to 
the name of .lesus is the fact that even Jews use it as 
an amulet along with the naine.s of the three Magi 
(see llerliner, Aus dem Leben der deutseken Juden 
im Mittelalter, 1900, pp. 97, 105). II. Suso, the 
great German mystic-, is said to have had the name 
of Jesus tatued on his breast. Is this a talisman or 
a love-charm ? The cult of the name of Jesus was 
given a special impetus by Bernardinus of Siena 
(t 1444), who always carried before him the sign 
IHS on a flaming disk. This was not only an 
abbreviated form of preaching, but a magic sign, as 
is shown by its appearance on amulet.s; and the 
same may be said of the Chri.st-nionograms, and, 
since the time of the Jesuits, the Jesus-monograms 
on churches, houses, tombstones, and elsewhere; 
these stand not merely for marks of faith or for 
ornament, but have rather an apotropseic signifi¬ 
cance (cf. Index Ixix. in PL eexix. 484ft’.)- 

(6) Biblical formulas. —After the name of 
Jesus it was in the Gospels that His power was 
supposed in a special degree to reside. On the use 
of the Gospels in the administration of oaths and 


in acts of consecration, see art. Bible iv the 
Church, vol. ii. p. 611. Chrysostom {in Matt. 
hom. 72 [PG Iviii. 669]) and Isidore Pelus. {Ep. ii. 
150 [PG Ixxviii. 604]) inform us that Christian 
women used to wear little Gospels round their 
necks after the manner of Jewish tephillin\ but 
these were very likely only single texts from the 
Gospels (cf. E. Miistle, ZNTW vii. 96). John of 
Salisbury {Poli/rr. ii. 1 [PL exeix. 416]) testifies in 
the 12 th cent, to the ellicacy of ranitula Evangeld 
gestutn, vel audita, vcl dicta. Mo.st to be recom¬ 
mended w’as the prologue to St. John, either the 
first fourteen verses or only the first verse (cf. A. 
Franz, I he Messe im deutseken Mittelalter^ 1902, 
jq>. 595, 1,50). 'Fhe Fold’s Prayer is second to it. 
On the jiotsherd of Megara, for example (Knopf, 
ZNTW ii. 228; E. Mestle, ib. 347), as well as in 
many inscrijitions, it certainly has an ajiotropseic 
signilicance ; it occurs in nearly all (’hristian spells, 
often to be re})eated more th.'in once ; it is written 
apTLarpli^iU)^ sal (Vassiliev, j). Ixxi) ; it must 

be recited dining the galbeiing of herbs to give 
them healing virtue (tins ]h ex]»reHsly stated in 
Carp. Juris Can. deer, ii, c. 26, qu. 5, e. 3—Martin 
of Bracara, c. 75). For purposes of cuising, texts 
from the Psalms were estemned, l 4 »r the Psalter 
W'as held to he a powerful defence jigninst demons. 
A nunilier of leaden tablets eontaimng Psalms have 
lately been found. St. Barsauma the Naked 
([1317) wrote out Pss 20 and 27 as amulets for 
Ins vLsitors (W. K. Crum, PSBA, 19o7, pp. 196, 
198). For a ‘.slaying prayer’ (cf. 4 C (9)), rs U)S, 

‘ Deus laiulcm,’ was most used, also Ps io9 or 94. 
And th<; les.sons for certain least-days .served special 
purposes (Vassiliev, 341). Apocryi>lial texts were 
also used. Tlie Epistle of Chi ist to A bgar enjoyed 
great popularity as an apotu)i)a*ic charm. The 
legend states that Ibis epistle, alhxed to the gate 
of Fklessa, saved the town from a Persian attack 
(v. Dobschnlz, 1899, p. 103 f.). It 

is found on the door-lintels of 5th cent, houses and 
churches in Asia Minor (for E])hesus, see Heber- 
Jakresheft des acsterr. archnol. Instituts, 1900, 
pp. 90-95; for Gurdja, Anderson, JUS xx. [1900] 
15611'.). lluw serviceable it jiroved in this way 
throughout the Middle Ages we learn from the 
many as-suraiices at the end of Greek, Coptic, 
Slavic, and Latin texts, which show that it 
was worn as an amulet against bewitchment, hail, 
lightaing, etc., and employed as a remedial charm 
in siekmiss (see, e.g., Z\VT xliii. 470): 

‘ Et salvub cris, sicut Bcriptum : qui credit in me salvus erlt, 
give 111 domo tna nivg in civitate tua Hive in omni loco. Nemo 
inimiroruni tuoruin douiiiiahit, et iusidias diaboli ne timeas et 
rariiiiiui iniiuiconnn tuoruni di^ruentur et otiineH iniimci tui 
rviiolleiitiir B te, sivu a graridine give a tonitruo non noceberiB 
et ab omni perii’iilo liberaberis. Sive in mare give in terra give 
in die give in node give in locus obgc.uris, ai quis banc epigtolam 
gecuin halmerit gecurug arnbulct in pace.’ 

The custom of inscribing the EjiLstle to Abgar 
in houses survived in England even into the 18th 
cent. (v. Dobschiitz, Ckristushilder, 179, no. 6 ). 

(7) Liturgical and ecclesiastical.—T he lit- 
urgy ]»rovided magic with a very con.Hiderable 
number of jiowerful formuhe. Many of them are 
certainly or Biblical origin ; buttbeiru.se in magic 
is due to their position in the liturgy. An ex¬ 
ample is the Trisagion, the Angels’ song, which 
ea.sily hehl the first rank in importance ; the three¬ 
fold ennp is found also on .Jewish amulets. Biblical 
in origin, and lituigical in use, are the name 
‘ Eiumanuel ’ or ‘ 1 )eus nohiscuin ’; the forms IC 
XC NIKA, ‘Christas regnat,’ ‘Christus vincit* 
(which occur also on coins); and the words from 
llev 6 " iviK-qaev 6 Xiwv 6 iK Trjs <pv\fjs ’lovda, t) 


joannicii, ch. 10 [.4iS>,"Nov., II. i. 341]). Christ very 
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often forms a triad with tlie aiifrels (iabriel and 
Michael—an interpretation of Gri 18^. This is pro¬ 
bably the meaning:: of the inucli-iised cliaracter XMT, 
whicn has l>een taken also to represent X/wotAv 
Ma/jfa yfvvif.^ or liy / 7 «/nnrfri« = 643 = dt 7 tos 6 dc6^ or 
i) ayla rpcAs 6' {-dri>%) (see .1. Krall, Carp. Pap. 
^«t/n.,Ko]>t. Texte, i. r> [ISUo]; Dalton’s Catalof^ne, 
no. 958; Jinrl. phil. ]Vorhi'nsrhr., 1906, ]>. 381 if. 
[Nestle], 510 [Dieterieh ]; \V. V]. Cnini, ylrcA. Pep. 
of the Ecfiipf. Erjdor. Eunrl, 1905-6, p. 76 ; 1006-7, 
p. 74). a^(ia 6 irarrip iXiipaov occurs on amulets 
{y4A’ir\. 398). The Honedi(!tu8-medallionscontain 
the initial letters of Crux Snnrn Sit MiJn Lux: 
Nvmjnnm Dram Sit Mihi Dux ; and Vnde Petro 
Sathana. Nunqunm Stinde Mihi Vann, Sui}f Mala 
Quae Lihas, Ijtse Venena liiha.^ (Uerinper, Ablasse, 
350 ff.). S])ells sometimes contain the Kvpif iXlyjaov, 
and also liturgical fornnihe such as the cry oi 
the tleacon ; (rrCjfiev icaXais, (rrwpfv fierA. (f)6pov Ofou. 
In Western Christianity the Apostles’ Creed holds 
a position parallel with the Lord’s Prayer. It is 
used for healing, especially in exorci.siu (John of 
Salishury, Polyrr. ii. 1 [PG cxlix. 416]). 

( 8 ) PJiAYKus.—Even more use was ma.de of 
prayers. However certainly true jirayer is some¬ 
thing quite different from the desire to exercise 
magic influen(;e upon the Deity, the formuhe of 
prayer are readily (ionverted into inagi<; spells. 
This has been scon in the magic use of the Lord’s 
Prayer. The boundary bet ween prayer and spell 
is always indistinct. Va.ssiliev (323ff.) reproduces 
a document which begins as a jirayer and ends as 
a spell, with a long invocation of saints between. 
The prayers of Christian magic are generally con¬ 
structed after the heathen pattern (see 5 A (3)); only 
an attem})t is made, through the Hiblical predicates 
by which God is invoked, and through abundant 
references to Biblical history, to give them the 
stamp of legitimate Christianity. Many of them 
licar famou.s names, such as that of St. Gregory, 
where the most obvious reference is to Gregory 
Thaumaturgus, though it may also be Gregory 
of Nazianzus, or, in the West, Pope Gregory I. 
Prayers were often taken from the legends of the 
saints for this purpose, e,.g. the prayer of Judas 
Kyriakos from the legend of the Invention of the 
Cross (in Papyrus d'Annstasy, 9), the dying prayer 
of the Theotokos from the Koimosis, firayers of 
SL Pajihnutios, St. George (cf. Byzant. Zcitschr. 
xii. 647), or Cyprian the magician. A healing 
virtue was attriouted to the prayers said to be 
comfiosed by the Apostle Paul (against the bite of 
snakes, Ac 28 “ [Vassiliev, 330]), or by Imke the 
Evangelist and ‘ beloved physician ’ (Col 4‘^). 

The introductory narratives of these magic 
prayers are often touchingly naive (cf. 5 B (3)): 
Uproar arises in heaven ; all the angels hurry 
hither and thither, till Chri.st asks what is amiss; 
it is a woman who cannot he delivered; then He 
sends forth the angels, and so on. Or Christ is 
walking with Peter: He hears complaints, and 
learns from I*eter that a woman is eon lined, and 
bids her be summoned to Him. Or Christ coming 
fmn Paradise sees a hind, etc. (O. von Lemm, 
Kh'ine Kopt. Sfiidicn, liv.). 

In the later Middle Age.s, prayers endowed with 
B])ecial indulgences, as those addre.ssed to Christ’s 
napkin (Veronica), to the blood of Jesus, His seven 
wounds. His measure, and also invocations to the 
saints, were much used as jirotective charms, as 
may be seen from the notices ai)pended to them. 
This was the purpose of many of the earliest 
printed pamjihlets—sheets containing such prayers 
m protlw^ed in great numliers in Italy. 

(9) PirK Hoi.y Cro.ss.—T he Holy Cross, as the 
protecti vi* cliarm most used by Christians, deserves 
a special notice. There is no need here to discuas 
what significance mav have been attached in pre- 


Christian times to various forms of the cross (see 
art. CRO.SS), for in any case Chri.stianity gave a 
prominence to this .symbol above all others, loaded 
il. with Christian thoughts, and claimed it for its 
own jieculiar possession. It soon became a con¬ 
ventional form, dominating the ground-plans of 
churches, ajipearingin processional crosses, crosiers, 
evcolpiff, votive crosses, crosses engraved or 
.scratehed on wood, stone, and metal. Crosses let 
into the floor were forbidden, bccau.se it would be 
iin.seemly to tread upon them {Cod. Just. i. ; Cone. 
’J’rull. [A.l>. 692], can. 73 [Mansi, xi. 976]). In the 
Greek Church a cross was erect,ed {xTavporr-liyiov) 
where a jiiecc of ground was to be sanctified. 
Three crosses drawn in the sand by St. Hilarion 
prevented I^piduurus from being flooded by a 
stormy sea. Most of the monastic saints worked 
tlieir miracles by their cruciform stafts, aidripoOp 
(TTavplov, o-Tavpl}Tvroi (riSTjpci ^aKT^pla (c.g. Joanni- 
kios, AS, Nov., II. i. 344, 402). Mediaeval justice 
used, among other ordeals, the trial of the cross: 
tin* ojiposing parties were stationed against cro.sses 
with their arms outstretched ; he who first let his 
dro]> was guilty. Even sorcery dragged the cruci¬ 
fix into its service, tbonirh only as an object of 
insult,: to shout at a crucifix on Good Friday was 
a means of becoming a ; pieces broken 

from a crucifix render their wearers invulnerable. 

But far more general is the practice of making the 
sign of the cross with the hand on breast, forehead, 
and all parts of the body, for jirotection against 
all kinds of danger. Witii the sign of the cross the 
Christian is sealed {(T<ppayL$) in bajitism, and secured 
at once against all malevolent witchcraft. This 
belief is as early as Tertullian {de Cor. Mil. 3): ‘ ad om- 
nem progressum atque promotum, ad omnoin aditum 
e.t exitum, ad vestitum etcaleiatum, ad lavacra, ad 
inensas, ad lumina, ad cubilia, ad sedilia, quaecum- 
que nos conversatio exercet, frontem signaculo 
terimus,’ In a similar way, Cyril of Jerusalem de- 
scrilies to his catechumens* how the whole Christian 
life is permeated by the sign of the cross; it was 
made at rising, dressing, going out, at table, and 
on going to bed (ef. Cyr. Cnterh. xiii. 36 [PG xxxiii. 
816]: r6 (pvXaKTifipiov). It was the surest de¬ 

fence against demons, and the remedy for all 
diseases. There are a number of enkomia (e.g. 
pseudo-Chrys. PG 1. 819; pseudo-I^phr. 0 pp. gr. 
li. 247 ; ancient Nubian text, ed. 11. Schlifer and 
C. Schmidt, SHA W, P.)07, xxxi. ; Joh. Damasc. 
rfc Aide Orth. iv. 11) in which the cross is called 
rphtraiop Kara 5atp.6vu)v, diaftdXov viKOS, va.wv Kadalpeais, 
pupwv ivarpowri, Kplacry^ i.<f)aviap.6s, voaodvruv larphs, 
Xfirpwy KaOapiapds, irapaXuriKCiv <r(ply^ii, etc. The.se 
jihrases may originally have been intended figura¬ 
tively to clothe a purely spiritual thought, but 
l;iter they Mere understood quite literally. Then 
M e read of a temph* falling in ruins before the sign 
of the cross made by an Apostle. Ignatius {ad Eph. 

9) speaks of the cro.ss as the ^lyaov Xpiarov 

Mdiich lifts us upon high (spiritually); in the Mart. 
Matthaei, 26, It is the (*offm containing the Apostle’s 
body M’hieh i.s lifted uj) from the bottom of the sea 
by means of a miraculous cross. John makes the 
sign oyer a cup of poison, and drinks it in safety ; 
Benedict cau.ses the ve-ssel of poison to fly in pieces 
by means of this sign ; a cancer is healed by it 
(Aug. de Civ. Dei, xxii. 8); by a mere sign of the 
cross St. Martin turns aside a tree that M'as falling 
upon him, keeps lire aAvay, and drives the flames 
against the wind. St. Columban opens locks and 
bolts by its means ; Eligins increases a quantity of 
Mune miraculously, and heals a blind man {PL 
Ixxxvii. 600, 503); Bernardinus of Siena keeps off 
a storm of rain that threatens to interrupt his 
preaching. Even Julian the Apo.state is said, in 
fear of his demon, to have maue the sign of the 
cross and learnt its power (Greg. Naz Or. iv. 65 
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[PG XJLTLV, 677]). The flynibol a(‘,qnired 8{)ecial 
importance in the Crusades; it adorned the coats 
and arms of the crusaders, not merely as a badge 
of faith, but as a means of security and victory. 
Its protection was extended even to their relatives 
at home, as when the wife of one of them was 
assisted in her travail by her husband’s crusader’s 
cloak (Caesarius of lleisterljach, Dial, x. 22). 

The cross is inviolate ; a lire that burnt to ashes 
a house and all that it contained spared the piece 
of a garment on which a cross was embroi(I<‘red 
(i6. 32, 33). The cmldem of the saving cross was 
bmnd everywhere in Nature (Physiologus, xl. [p. 
270 , ed. LauchertJ). 

(10) 'Fhe Sacraments.— Though the signifi- 
can(;e of the acts of worship named by the Greek 
Christians ‘mysteries,’ ana by the Latins‘sacra¬ 
ments,’ is pro}»erly wholly spiritual, it was extended 
in the popular religion to the natural life. The 
official teaching of the Church could not prevent a 
magical interpretation being given even to their 
religious ellefts. Baptism was held to <deanae ipao 
facto from all sin ; cnildren who die after bapti.srn 
attain immediate bhjssedness; the unbaptized are 
doomed to hell, or at least to a li?nhux in/antium. 
The communion administered as vmticuvi .serves 
to ensure blessedness in the future life (exitum 
munire), and so does extreme unction. Moreover, 
to both sacraments thoughts of bodily healing 
were attached. By baptism a doctor loses his 
gout, and an actor liis jiaralysis (Aug. de Civ. Dei^ 
XX ii. 8). In the Sylvester legend the Emperor 
ConstantiiU! becomes free from his leprosy in 
baptism ; this may be an answer to the criticism 
of Julian the Apostate, who complained of the 
absemee of such physical ellects in baptism {adv. 
Christ, i. 209, ed. Neumann). Ga^sarins of 
Heisterbach (x. 43-45) relates similar instances, 
with the ]ust comment; ‘licet enim baptismus 
mediciiia sit auitnae, multi tanicn illius virtute 
sanitatem corporis consecuti sunt. ’ The communion 
is equally effective: instead of reciting prae- 
cantationcs and employing clutracteres, f umigare^ 
fascinum^ the sick man should rather come to 
church, receive the body and blood of Christ, and use 
the holy oil (pseudo-Aug. Serin. 279, 5 [PL xxxix. 
‘2273]); in the church is to be found the twofold 
cure for soul and body [ih. 265, 3 [p. 2238]). A 
communicant is for the next day safe against all 
malevolent magic (Anast. Sin. Narr. 48, 50 ; Oriens 
Christ, lii. 68, 70), and even certain of victory in a 
duel ((kc^ariiis of Heisterbach, ix. 48). Many a 
knight, setting out for the wars, and many a soldier 
too in modern times, has thought through the 
communion to render himself impervious to sword 
and shot. 7’he way in which this sacrament was 
regarded is shown by the use of the elements as 
amulets {e.g. Ana.st. Sin. Narr. 43, 63), and even as 
fertility- and hive-charms (see above, 4 B (5) and 
(8): this is most profusely illustrated for the 13th 
cent, by Ciesarius of Heisterbach, Dial. Mirac. 
dist. ix.). They were also used for the conviction 
of accused persons, or to prove innocence ; cf. e.g. 
Lothariusll. before Pope Hadrian, A.D. 869 (Regino 
and llincmar, ad anr.. 869). This purgatio 
canonica in clerical trials took the ]ilace of the 
oath of jmrgation. The recejition of the communion 
by Gregorv Vll. and Henry iv. at Ganossa was so 
understoofl by the people (see Lamliert’s Annals, 
ad ann. 1077). 

The sacramentalia had the same attributes, 
especially the holy oil; it was rejieatedly found 


206]). Holy water, incense, consecrated salt, and 
wax from the altar candles were much used; for 
remedial purposes, holy water, oil, or bread was 


viceable (for some examples among hundreds 
see VitaS. Cuthherti, 25,29,30,31 [PL xciv. 70.5 fl. j). 
Even the water with which the priest washed his 
h.ands after Mass was used by the devout as an 
sntidote against sickness, or as a fertility-charm, 
(’jesarius of Heisterbach, how'ever, after relating 
for (he edification of his readers a long series of 
these anecdotes, declares that it is not well- 
pleasing in the .sight of God, si ad nliquos usus 
teniporales snrrnmenta ilia convertantur. 

(11) REI.IC.S.—Among the material instruments 
of Christian magic, the relics of Christ and the 
saints call for first notice (cf. art. Relics). Of 
these, pieces of wood from the Holy Cross were 
most treasurtMl, after its supposed discovery by 
Helena. Gregory’s sister Macrina wore an iron 
cross as an amulet (Gregory of Nyssa, PG xlvi. 
989), but later we find woo<len cros.ses (Jerome on 
Mt 23“ [PL xxvi. 175]). Most enaolpia contained 
them (Anast. Sin. Narr. 45, 53; Oriens Christ. 
iii 65, 79). 

Nails even from a gallows were supposed to be 
effective charms, and, of (iourse, the holy nails from 
the cross pos.seKsed extraordinary virtue. Yet the 
ancient legend did not slirink from relating that 
Helena had them worked into the bridle and 
stirrups of her son Constantine as talismans and 
for a profane purpose; later they were greatly 
reverea as relics. But every saint pos.‘<eH8ed heal¬ 
ing and protective power, and this jiower resided 
in every particle of his body ; so \eL\l^ava dylwv were 
worn as phylacteries ('riieophanes, p. 446, ed. de 
Boor). The relics of St. Gratus (picnched a forest 
fire at Aosta in 1542. On tlie death of a revered 
monk in Byzantium, a struggle ensued among the 
populace for possession of his cloak and even his 
hair and teeM.h, which they desired as t4ilisman8 
(e.g. Vita Eusiratii, 39 [Papadopoulos Kerameus, 
Anal, iv. 393]). In the West such dismember¬ 
ment of dead saints was, at least in theory, for¬ 
bidden. As substitutes, any objects served which 
had been in contact with the saint himself, his 
dead body, or his grave. As specially gifted 
persons could heal by a touch of their hands, so 
garments worn by them could convey this healing 
lower (Ac. 5’“ 19’^; cf. e.g. Ga^sanus of Heister- 
lach, Dial. Mirac, x. 6, 6). But it sufficed merely 
to have brought one’s own garmento into contact 
with the saint’s grave and then to lay them over a 
dying man in order to save his life ; or to touch 
vith a llovver first the reliipiary and then the eyes 
of a blind man (Aug. de Civ. Dei, xxii. 8). Oil 
from a saint’s grave [i.e. from the lamps burning 
there) was much esteiuned : e.g. from the shrine ot 
St. Stephen at Uzala (Aug. Sermo 32); but in the 
legend it beenme a miraculous spring of myron 
flowing from the shrine. Such oil was sent far and 
wide. At Golgotha all manner of things were 
consccral.ed by contact with the sepulchre. A 
similar production of relics was carried on, on a great 
scale, at the graves of the Apostles IVtcr and Paul, 
whicli were jiarticularly suited thereto, because it 
was possible to reach the deep-lying sarcophagus 
through holes in the covering slab of marble (H. 
Grisar, Aiudecta Emnana, i. 271 ff.). A great 
numlicr of jiicces of wool, cloth, or whatever it 
might be, wore lionsecrated by contact with the 
Holy Sejiulchre and Hien called eulogia (l)rew's, 
Zeitschr. f. prakt. TheoL xx. 18 f.), and in the 
West branded, t-o be used as charms for various 
purposes, esiiecially as amulets. But the grave of 
any saint couhl s<;rve the jiurjiose, and the nature 
of the object used was quite immaterial. Gregory 
of Tours {de V'Irt. S. Juliani, 45) says very 
characteristically : ‘ accedite ad Martyris tuniulum 
et aliquid eximfe ad aegrotum deportate,’ and in 
fact a little dust brougiit and administered to the 
patient, in water proved most effective. Dust from 
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the rock of the oratorium of St. Calminius or from 
the grave of St. I^elix of liourges, taken in water, 
was a remedy for fever. Thus it is quite a natural 
development whereby modem Roman Catholicism 
no longer allows actual relics to fall into private 
hands, and oilers as substitutes consecrated rosaries, 
medallion.s, etc. Wliere tins consecration is not 
merely saeraniental, accomplished by their use at 
Mass or immersion in holy water and so forth, it 
is derived from contact with a shrine, a martyr’s 
grave, oi a relic. 

(12) PiC'i'URES, etc.—The power of a saint ex- 
tend(;d from objects connec.ted with his person to 
pictures and statues, which were regarded by no 
means as aids to contemplation, hut as signs of 
the actual presence of the saint hiuiself. Greek 
theologians proved, with the help of Is eo-Platonic 
mysticism, the real association of arc/ieti/ftos and 
ektyponia. Their use as charms was mo.st jiromincnt 
among the Greeks and, under Greek influence, 
among the Slavs. It is very interesting to observe 
how in the legend of Rdes.sa the portrait of Christ 
superseded the letter to Abgar as protector of the 
town ; it was placed over tlie city-gate, and, when 
an attempt was made to set lire to the town in 
time of siege, some oil from the lamp that burnt 
perpetually before it was sprinkled upon the llames, 
Avhich it turned against the he.siegers. Ryzantine 
ships nearly always carried images of the M adonna 
for protection again.st storm, as the heathen ships 
had carried palladia or images of the Dioscuri. 
In Rome, figures of St. Symeon Stylites guarded 
every workshop (Theodoret, lldty. Jhsf. 26 [PG 
Ixxxii. 1473]; Job. Damasc. de Imny. i. 27 {PG 
xciv. 12.')3]). No Greek or Roman house was with¬ 
out its saint, which took the place of the ancient 
penates^ as the protective genius of tlie home. 
Famous pictures and images were washed at high 
feasts, and the water, sanctified in the process, was 
scattered over the congregation for their henedictioii 
(in Kdessa as in Rome; cf. v. Dobschiitz, Chn,sfas- 
bilder^ pn. 66, 163, 112**). In Edessa thus water 
was used as a lotion for the eyes. Water with 
which portraits of saints had been washed, or into 
which some colour had been scrajied oU' them, was 
administered to invaliils as medicine. 

The Western peoples were at first rather timid 
of such uses ; hut after the 9th cent, the belief in 
image.s was e.stablished among them also. Statues 
of patron saint.M erecteil over town- and eastle- 
gates, pictures on the walls (in churches, pictures 
by prefeience of Micluicl or Cliristopher ; in private 
houses, of Eloi lan and Agathe, who kejit olf 
lightning ami lire), and repre.sentations on amulets, 
all had apotro])icie significance. In time of pest 
appeared painted or, later, jirinted sheets >vith 
pictures of St. Sebastian or St, Rochus, often with 
prayers and, in some cases, hygienic directions 
appended, which certainly were intended to give 
protection, and not merelv as devotional objects 
(P. Heitz, Pestblatter des A'F. Jahrh.^ Strassburg, 
1901). 

Special virtue was, of course, assigned to pictures 
of miraculous origin, and also to copies of them. 
This and the indulgences connected with it are 
the causes of the extensive circulation of the shroud 
portrait (Veronica). Another important charm in 
and after the 15th cent, was the so-called measure 
of (Christ, a length taken presumably from the holy 
sepnlclire (G. Uzielli, Misure lineari medioeoah^ 
189!)). It was employed, c.^., in witch trials 
(Malhus malefic., iii. 16); joined with a prayer it 
served as an amulet (Uzielli, VOrazione della 
Misura di Cristo, 1901, p. 10). 

6. The application of chaLrms.~-{\) Preliminary 
rtquiremenla.—TXwi satisfaction of a number of 
personal conditions is as necessary a preliminary 
to charm-working as it is to worship; the chief i 


is freedom from sin and especially from sexual 
pollution, wherefore children were frecjucntly 
entruM/Cd with the operation, e.g. in drawing lots 
(cf. in early times Apuleius, de Magia^ ii. 47, ed. 
Rijumt.) and in clairvoyance; pregnant women 
were also employed. A preliminary fast, such as 
M’as necessary to the reception of a revelation, was 
also frequently reipiired. 

A peculiarit y of magic is its fear of knots : every 
knot represents a binding, and may therefore cany 
a eountei active force. Therefore the clothing 
must be free from all knots; complete absence of 
clothing was abhorred in the Cliihstian Church, 
though common in black magic. For siniilai 
leasoiis it was generally neces.sary to hold the 
breath ; and silence was ordained, since any word 
might break the spell or introduce the disturbing 
influence of another spell. Above all, no names 
might he mentioned, for tiny are to a special 
degree endowed with magic jiowcrs. This is tlie 
explanation of the endeavour to write spells so that 
they could not easily be read, either in foreign 
letters (for a Gree.k spidl in Latin characters, see 
G. Maspero in CoUc,ctions <hi Mna^e Alaom, i. 
101 fl*. ; for an Italian spell in Gieek letters, 
l^radel, loc. cit.). 'I'hi.s custom may prove the 
magical piir])ose of the widl-known cojiies of the 
A]»ostles’ Cieed, Greek in Jjatin characters in the 
Aethelstan I‘sal ter, Latin in the ( ’odex Laudianu.s. 

Time and place are, of course, important; charms 
are espeeially, and sometimes exclusively, effi¬ 
cacious if aiqilied before sunrise ; midnight is the 
hour of spirits; certain days in the year, once 
heathen festivals, such as the wdnter and summer 
solstices, and later converted into Christian saints’ 
da.ys, are significant for cert,ain forms of magic; 
and lastly come the pliases of the moon. 

Magic liad also its holy places. In heathendom 
those were sjirings, trees, and cross-roads, where 
goils or demons were .supposed to have their abode, 
liut the Chureh regaided them askance, and 
erected crucifixes at suidi placiis to break the evil 
spell. The magic which enjoyed the Cliurch’s 
approval naturally gave the preference to con¬ 
secrated 8])ots, cliurches, and chapels, or clung to 
their neighbourhood in churcliyards. 

During the preparations the purpose must never 
he forgotten ; the Lord’s Prayer must he recited 
during the collection of herbs ; the manufacture of 
wax efligie.s must he accoiniianied by the express 
declaration of the purpose for which they are to 
serve. Great stress is always laid, as in the 
Church’s sacramental teaching, on the intention. 
Certain conditions regulated the material employed. 
For amulets the skin of unborn calves {pergamen- 
turn virgmeum)^ and, next to it, leather from a 
lion’s skin were most valued ; for curses, leaden 
tablets or old potsherds. Things taken from a 
churchyard or a gallows were precious to black 
magic, e.specially if they were stolen or acquired by 
irregular nicans. 

(2) Manner of application. —According to the 
nature of the eli'ect con tern/dated, the ap/dieation 
of a charm may he a single act or the estahlish- 
inerit of a permanent condition ; protective channs 
are thus permanently ojie.rative. The mere fact of 
their jiresence is .sutheient, and there is no need for 
them to he seen, known of, or believed in. Fer¬ 
tility of the land is also secured by the mere 
presence of relics {e.g. the relics of SS. Abdon and 
Seiinen in Ailes), without the necessity of sjiecial 
processions at every season. It is, indeed, pre¬ 
sumed that reverence is paid to them, and the 
omission to celebrate their festivals may have evil 
con.se(nience5. A/:)nlia was punished by St. Mark 
with drought for this reason. Neglect can turn a 
beneficent charm into a source of iniuiy. 

But generally the application of a charm pro- 
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ceeded through a number of actions, carrying, 
touching, etc. (see 5 A (2)), and, above all, through 
recitation {ib. (3)). Those ceremonies generallv 
bore the character of a senseless hocus-pocus, cal¬ 
culated only to impress the suj)erstitiou8. But 
originally they must have been inspired by mamc 
thoughts, i.e. by the desire to work upon the 
spirits. How much actual fraud they contain, 
and whether the charm-working magicians them¬ 
selves believed in the ellicacy and necessity of all 
their operations or j)ractiHed with fraudulent 
intention upon the credulity of their adepts, are 
questions which altogether elude the researches of 
scientific inquiry. 

(3) Mnnvar of working .—The working of a charm 
is generally conceived to follow immediately ex 
(ypere operato: the amulet protects, the spell 
banishes the disease, the love-potion works love, 
and so on. Belief in their efficacy on the part of 
those who use them is, of course, assumed ; but it 
was originally supposed that they could work upon 
people who neither knew of them nor believed in 
them. Only afterwards, wdien the desired ellect 
failed to appear, the explanation oflered itself that 
unbelief on the other side hindered the working; 
but generally failure was attributed to a (iountiir- 
charm. The instructions often reckon with the 
possibility that the effect may not be immediate, 
and in such cases direct more frequent repetition, 
a stronger formula, or the adojit.ion of an additional 
charm. The e-xperience that not every charm is at 
once efficacious was the cause of the multiplication 
and mixing of dillerent charms and fonnumi. 

It is an important principle, moreover, that the 
charm docs not work directly only upon the person 
to whom it is applied. It W'as possible to undergo 
the ordeal as a substitute for another ; and there is 
an instance of some water which had been poured 
over a cony of the prayer of St. Paul being ad¬ 
ministered vicariously to the messenger who an- 
nouncied that some one else had been bitten by a 
snake (Vassiliev, 331). 

The working is often subject to certain condi¬ 
tions. St. Bc.nedict freed a c,lcric from a demon so 
long as he neither ato fle.sh nor performed prie.stly 
functions ; so soon as he broke either of these con¬ 
ditions, the demon again t(U)k possession of him. 
Bartels calls this making terms with the devil. 
Those who made such compacts rejoiced to outwit 
the foolish devil by fixing an impossible date for 
his return, e.g. when Christ is bom again of Mary, 
or when Christ shall write a new Gospel. 

On the other hand, it is demanded in many cases 
that a time-limit shall be set to the working of the 
spell, which must be loosed at a certain moment; 
e.gr. in the enchantment of wasps, which must last 
only so long as the peasant is out in the fields with 
his cattle. Then tbe wasps must bo freed, that 
their lives may be preserved. 

Tlie Hcien(!e of the Anfklarung declared all these 
charm-workings to be humbug, ghost-stories, old 
wives’ tales, and completely devoid of reality. But 
Komanticism took a new interest in them, set 
about collecting the materials, and to some extent 
revived beliefs in theiT- actuality. The modem 
science of religion h»s no cause to deny that in 
many cases a real ellect was wrought; but it seeks 
to explain such clfects jisychologically by sugges¬ 
tion, physiologically by the action tif narcotics, and 
so forth. The important task which must first be 
accomplished is to collect and arrange the abun¬ 
dant material, not ov<Tlooking the dilferences 
amongst the many similar phenomena occurring 
in difierent races and at liilfcrcnt times, and with 
great caution to determine the mutual influences 
of the dillerent civilization.^. 

Litbratdkk.—F or blblio{fra))hy see F. Denis, Tableau his- 
tnrique dee eeienees oceultes, IKSO; Th. Graesse, Biblwtheca 


marrica et pneumatiea, 1843; J. P. Migrne, Eneyel. tMol. i. 48, 
40 (^‘Sciences occultes,’ 1846), iii. 20 (‘Diet, des superstitions,' 
by M. A. de Chesnel, 1866), and also Patrol, Lot., Index, p. 209 
{I'L fcxxi. 443ff.l). 

Oeiieral: Biiif^l^hara, Oriffinen, 1729, vii. 236-268; Tiedemanu, 
Dissrrtiitio quae jfuc.ril artium ma^icarurn oriao, Marburg, 
1787; J. Ennemoser, Geech. der Magie, 1844 ; C. Kiesewetter, 
Qesch, dfti neiieren Occult ii. ‘ Die (Icheimwissenschaftsn, ’ 
1895 ; A. Leiiinann, Abcnjlaube und Zauberei van den alteaten 
Zeiteri an bis in die Geqenirart, Oenu. tr. by Petersen, 1898; A. 
C. Haddon, Muqir ami Petishifun, 1008; H B. Schindler, Aber- 
qlaitbc di-K MitteUiltrce, 1S.')S; J. Fehr, Der Aberylaube und die 
ieathol. Kirchc rlrt> MittelaltrrH, 1867 [with apologetic tendency]; 
A. Maury, La Mnqic cl lUistroloyie dane I’antiquiti et au moyen 
dge, 1860; J. Burckhardt, iJie Zeit Constantim des Oroeten^, 
1^0, p 20917 ; C. Meyer, Abe.rglavbe des Mittelalters und der 
na^hstMgenderi Jaltrhvnderte, lS8t; F. H. Reusch, Die 
dniLschen Bischofr und der Abcrqlauhe, 1879; A. Kaufmann, 
Caz-mriiisvan JleisterbucJi, F. Liebrecht, Gerraaius von 

Tilbury, 1866; A Stober, Zur Oesch. des Volksaberylaubens^ 
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CHARMS AND AMULETS (EOTtiaii).— 

Efryptinii reli^noii i.s ho iuterinin^leil with ma"ic, 
tliat it is diHicult to seiiarnte the projierly relipioii.s 
elements from mere ehaniis and incantations. 
Magical spells or charms occur in considerable 
numberH, We have whole books of them, and 
they often apjiear in the medical jiajjyri. 

If we consider first the s]»ells which have chiefly 
(protective character, the so-called magic pajiyrus 
Harris furnishes good examples of them. It con¬ 
sists of two parts. The title of the iirst is : ‘ Chaji- 
ter of the songs which disperse the immerged ’ (i.e. 
all dangerous animals lurking in the water). The 
spell is a long hymn to the god Shu : 

‘Hall to thee, divine HchH of Ha, elder hod issued from bis 
od}’, selected by him previous to liis birtli.' 

'I’lie hymn is inture.sting by reason of its style, 
and of what we learn about tile religious doctrine, 
in sentences such as this : 

‘t) unique Lord issuing from the Nu (w'ater)! O dnnne 
BubstaiK;e self-created 1 O maker of the substance which is 
Ui liimself' ’ 

Soiiiel imes his defensive power is alluded to : 

‘ Tiiou rejiellest the crocodile ooiiiuig out of the abyss, in that 
name wineii is thine, Repeller of Crocodiles.’ 

The rejitile itself is addressed : 

‘Stand l)ack, crocodile Maka, son of Set, do not steer with 
thy tail, (id not move thy arms, do not open thy mouth; be the ' 
Waters before thee turned to a burning fire.’ 

Occasionally we lind a rubric like this; 

‘This elinpter Is recited, an egg from . . . being given into 
the hand of a person at the prow of the boat; any tiling coming 
out of the water is thrown again into the water.’ 


All the first j»art contains formulie for closing 
the mouth of the crocodile and preventing dangei - 
0U8 beings from coming out 01 tlie water. The 
second part, called ‘ Hook of the spells for remain¬ 
ing in the country,’ is meant to protect the in¬ 
habitants of the country against wild beasts, such 
a.s lions, hyaenas, and leopards. Regarding neither 
of the two parts do we know by wdiom it is to 
be read, or on what occasion it may be efl'ective. 
Magical spells of the same description are found, 
more or less, among all nations of antiquity, and 
are not peculiar to Egyjit. 

Another kind of charms may be called medical 
spells. They are intended to ensure that a remedy 
shall be elleetive. We find many examples in the 
medical jiajiyri, the largest of which, the papyrus 
Ebers, has been called the pharinaeopoeia of the 
ancient Egyptians. Tiie following formula dispels 
white spots from the eyes : ^ 

‘When tlierr is tlmndcr in the southern sky in the evening, 
and storm in the northern sky; when the pillar falls into the 
water, then the Heamoii of Ra flouriHh their stakes, but their 
heads fall into the viater. Who is it who will bring and find 
them ? I am he who brings them, 1 am he who has found them. 
J bring you your heads and I raise your necks. When 1 have 
put in itjj place ever\ thing which has been cut off from 3 'oii, 
tlien I shall bring you that you may expel the god of fever and 
of death. To he ‘said over the brain of a turtle mixed with 
honev which is put on the i\\ es. ’ 

Here is one winch s(‘rms to n(‘t l»y its own 
magical Lower.* li is taken from a collection of 
such spells; 

‘Another incantation for the head. The head belong* to 
Ilorus, and the place of the head to Tlioth. My mother Isis 
and her sister Nci>hth>H are keeping watch over me. They 
give my head. . . . This chapter is sard over threads made m 
knots and put on the left foot of a man.’ 

We might quote a great number of similar 
charms. A jiapyrus of the Museum in Berlin 
contains nothing hut spells for the birth of a child, 
for the milk of the mother, and for illnesse.s of the 
iiihint.'' Generally there are mythical allusions, 
often very fragmentary and oliscuro; then comes 
a rubric like this : 

‘This spell IS to be said over three huarls—one of lapis-lazuIi 
anoiiier of jasper, and another of inalucliite—threaded Lugether 
thev are to bo hung to tlie nock of a oliild.’ 

We hardly undeistand the mythical names or 
allusions which are contained in those spells ; and 
it is doubtful whether the Egyjitians themselves 
understood them better. We must rerrieiiilier that 
it is the I'haraeteristic of magical words to he ob¬ 
scure and mysterious; otherwise they would lose 
most of their virtue. 

A curious kind of incantations are those which 
consist nut ol 11101 e or less disconnected sentences, 
but of a my til or story with a definiU^ purjiose. 

We heal, for instance, of the goddess Isis, who 
desired to be equal in jiOM'er with her father Ka.* 
The only means of having her wish fulfilled was 
to know (lie niyst-i rious and hidden name of her 
father. She therefore devised a stratagem. She 
<*nuse(l Ua t>o he hi Men by a Herjient; the pain of 
the wound was so intolerable that the voice of the 
old king reacheil the sky and all the gods flocked 
around him. Ra is de.8cribed as exjiatiating at 
great length upon his suflerin^s, which the ijrafty 
goddess does not attempt to lelieve until her father 
consents to be .searched by her, so that she may 
get hold of his niysteriouK name. Then ouly does 
she call on the venom to go out of the body of Ha. 
The narrative ends here ; but we are told that this 
story is to he said to, or, as the Ej^yptiaiis say, 
ovm, Hgures of Turn, Horus, and Isis, which will 
thus be made talismans against, the serpents. I’liis 
story is to be written also on the jiieco of cloth put 
aiouiid the neck of a person. It is then a powerful 
icmedy. 

1 I’ap. Eiicrs, nt, Iviii. 7. 

2 Pleyte, Fhuie sur un rouleau magique du Mwie de Leyde, 
1866, ]i. 64. 

* Erman, Zauherttpruehe fur Mutter und Kind, 1901., 

* Lef4bur«, ‘ Un ciiapitre de la ohroniijucsolairo,’ ZA, 
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We Hee that the purpose of this myth is not 
literary ; it is medical, as is the case with several 
Egyptian myths. We might quote another, where 
Horus, the son of Isis, is restored to light by Thoth. 
This narrative is said to be a talisman used by the 
inhabitants of Hutu against bit/es of scorpions and 
serpents,* This is undoubtedly the most interest¬ 
ing class of charms, since in a certain measure they 
bear a literary character, Avhich we did not find 
before, and which does not exist in the most common 
kind of spells, the amulets. 

An amulet is properly an ornament w’ith a magical 
power, which is worn as a pieservative against 
mischief and evil. 'I'his definition would hardly 
apply to the considerable number of objects which 
are found in Egyjitian tombs, and which very often 
are models on a small scale of tools or instruments 
of ordinary life. Generally the name ‘amulets’ 
has been applied to a great part of the parapher¬ 
nalia which are given to the mummy, or drawn on 
the coffin of the deceased and on the walls of the 
tomb. It is not every one of these objects that 
possesses magic influence ; they are not all sup¬ 
posed to be preservatives (ir to lie symbols. I’liey 
certainly were not so at the beginning, fn later 
times they assumed a religious meaning, and be¬ 
came either magical or symbolical. Tims we read 
in a Homan text from the temple of Denderali, 
that, on the festival of the hunal of Osiris, 104 
amulets made of gold and prec-ious stones were 
given to him. livery one of them was Kupj*osed 
to have a sjiecnal virtue which we do not know; 
in the ease of most of them, we are not in posses¬ 
sion of the nij’^stical forniuhc exjilaining why they 
were amulets and what was their meaning. When 
these formula* are extant, as is the case with 
several mentioned in the Hook of the Dead, we 
can hardly say that we fully understand them, 
and that, we have discovered tke esoteric meaning. 
The words under wliich this meaning is hidden are 
simple eiiongh, but the translation does not always 
yield a really intelligible sense. 

Most of tile Egyptian amulets are destined either 
for the (lead, whose life in the other world they are 
to influence, or for the gods, to w'hom they are as 
necessary os to mortals. In order to understanil 
the benefit conferred on the deceased by his amu¬ 
lets, it is necc.ssary to coiisii’er briefly the ideas of 
the Egyptians as l-o a future life. 

The human jujrsonality was not regarded as 
single ; it eoiusists of four, or even more, elements, 
but the most important, are three: the body, the 
soul, and a third, called by the Egyptians the ha — 
a word which has been translated m various ways : 
•the double,’ ‘the living image,’ ‘the genius*^ of 
each man, which springs into existence at the same 
time as himself and grows with him. The ka is 
not always seen ; nevertheless, it always accom¬ 
panies a living man, and, when it is represented, 
it often asHiiines his exact appearance. It is what 
the Greeks would call his etduXoy. Yerj often also 
the ka is spoken of as present, though invisible, or 
there is a symbol in its stead. 

'File ka was believed to be an indispensable con¬ 
stituent of every being ivhich had life; the gods 
and the kings w<5re even supposed to have more 
than one—as many as fourteen. After having 
been indissolubly united during life, ka and body 
were separated at death ; the Ixidy was mummi¬ 
fied and placed in a coffin ; the ka became inde¬ 
pendent, and continued to live in the other world. 
Since it could not restore life to the body, it was 

S osed to animate the statues which were in the 
)8, and on wdiich it rested. 'J’he ka was the 
living eleinont of the human being ; hut its exist¬ 
ence was conditional ution that of the body. If 
the body was destroyed either by violence or by 
1 W. Qoleiiischeff, Die Mettemiehatele, 1877. 


corruption, the ka also would jierish, and the whole 
»ersonality would disapjiear. This was the motive 
or mummification, and for the care which the 
Egyptians took to preserve the body, because there¬ 
by tne continuance of the life of the ka in the other 
world was ensured. Occasionally the ka might 
vi.sit the embalmed body and enjoy the gifts and 
oflerings of all kinds which were brought to the 
tonih. 

During life, the ka, though not seen, is in.Mei tar- 
able from the body. It is even its most powerful 
preservative, its best talisman. It is sujijiosed to 
lie always behind the jterson. We very often see 
it repre.sented as following the king in the form 
of a man of smaller size, having in his hand a 
cane, at the toj) of winch i.s a head. The head 
is sometimes surmouiiU'd by the hieroglyphical 
signs meaning ‘royal ka.' fn many cases it has 
the symbolic form of a fan, which is made of 
feathers or assumes the shajte of a leaf. 'I'he 
fan is often the substitute for the whole person, 
and is platsed on a throne; hut it is constantly 
seen as the protecting ka ; e.fj. in battle scenes, 
where a fan is certainly out of place, it is scul[>- 
tured over the head of the fighting king. When 
the ka is absent, it is very rare for the formula 
to be omitted declaring that its protecting power 
surrounds the king. 

Since the ka was to live for ever, it was desirable 
that its life should be as pleasant as possible, and 
that it should enjoy not only all the comforts and 
luxuries of its former existence, but additional 
ones. There was a certain, and comparatively 
easy, way of endowing the deceased with wealtk 
ana abundance. This was based on what is called 
imitative magic, the idea being that the repre¬ 
sentation of the image of an object causes it to 
come into existence. Everything has its ka, its 
double, which may exist in the other world like 
the ka of man. 'J'lie mere fact of making a picture 
or a model of it, however small, is the m(;ans of 
calling it into existence in the other world—one 
might even say of cren ting it. The deceased does 
not like solitude; therefore wooden or porcelain 
figures will have to be jmt in his tomb, sometimes 
in great numbers, to constitute his society oi bis 
attendants. In tlio same way ho will have to be 
irovided with nil kinds of objects of the ordinary 
ife wdiich the living ka will use—weapons, orna¬ 
ments, musical instruments, tools for building, 
such as saw's and knives, borers, the mason's 
smiare, and the level. These objects are genei- 
ally called amulets; some of them, in the course 
of lime, may have acquired a symbolical meaning, 
but the ])resent writer believes that originally they 
were nothing but w hat the deceased was supposed 
to need in his new life. 

One series is more directly connected with reli- 
mous ideas; they are the insignia of Osiris, the 
king of the lower world, the judge before whom 
the deceased may have to appear. They consist 
of small in(«lels, in porcelain or hard stone, of the 
difl'ereut diadems of the god, of his sceptres, and 
of his emblems of royal power. The motive for 
their being given to the deceased is that one of the 
numerous transformations he will have to undergo, 
one of the prospects he has before him, though it 
is not always nec.essary, is a complete assimilation 
to Osiris, ‘1 am Osiris, brother to Isis,’ says the 
deceased. ‘He wdio resciieth me, together with 
his mother, from all my adversaries, is my son 
Horns.’ Since he will lie a king, it is necessai'y 
that he should wear the crowns, and hold the 
sceptre and other emblems belonging to the sove¬ 
reign of the low er world. 

The life of the ka is not safe from all perils. It 
may be assailed by all kinds of genii or evil beings, 
endangering its existence, even threatening it with 
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destruction. In that respect the deceased is in the 
same condition as tlje pfods themselves, esj>ecially 
Osiris, who every ni^ht is overcome and cut in 
pieces hy liis brother Set, and restored to life a;:^ain 
by his son Horns. As preservatives, the kn uses 
magic formulic or amulet.s, the most usual of which 
we shall now descnbe. 'I'he magic text refeiring 
to them is geneially contained in the liook of the 
Dead. 

The scarab is the image of the Ateur.hua sactr^ a 
kind of beetle verj^ common in the region of the 
Mediterranean. The Egyptians su]>posed the 
scaralijcLis to be male, and to be born again from 
the egg which it had made alone. This we find 
expie.ssed in the following way. Among the 
formula* of praise to Jla, this god is eiilleil ‘tin* 
beetle that folds its wings, that rests in the lower 
world, that is born of its own body’—or, as we 
sliould say, ‘its own son.’ The (creeks translated 
the Egyptian legend by a&royev^^ ia-ri rd l;Cjov^ as 
we know from llorapollo, and also by iK fi6vov 
irarpds rijy yiveatp b KdpOapoi. It is not 

surprising that this creature became the .symbol of 
resurrection. 'JMierc are scarabs of various si/es. 
Small ones are found by thousands in porcelain, 
steatite, and hard stones like cornelian or ame¬ 
thyst. They were deposited in the tombs with 
the mummies, but they were also worn by the 
living as ornaments that Avert! eon.sitlered to have 
a pre.sorA’^ative virtue. Larger ones sometimes 
have figures engraved on their backs: the boat 
of the sun, Osiris w'ith flail and crook, Ilarmakbis 
with a IniAv k’s head. The large R<*arabs, which 
are sometinuis as much as 6 ins. long, are chiefly 
the funereal or heart scarabs. When the deceased 
wa.s mummified, the heart Avas taken out of the 
body to be embalmed separately, and altei Avaids 
either put in a so-called canopit* vase—a jar Avith 
a cover in the shape of a jackal’s head—oi left on 
the legs and bandaged with them. The lieart, as 
Avith otlier nations of antiquity, was supposed t-o 
he the seat of the moral side of the individual— 
one may even say of conscience, since it ajipears as 
the acc-iiser. There are two Avords for ‘heart’: 
one meaning strictly tlu; heart itself, and the other 
the heart Avith its envelopes, the cavity of the 
heart. 11 Avas necessary that the ka should have 
a heart; theri'foie there are no fewer than four 
chapters in the Hook of the Dead relating to the 
heart; some of them even have tAvo different 
versions. According to a pajiyrus, each of them 
is connected with a particular gem cut in the form 
of a heart and Avorn as an amulet: lajus-laxuli, 
OTeen felspar (or opal), cornelian, and serpentine. 
We have amulets in the form of a heart; they 
are usually of cornelian. The magic words of 
these chajiters are pronounced when the heart is 
sujipo.sed to he given, or rather restored, to the 
deceased ; they prevent its being taken away after 
it has been put hack in its ])lace. One of these 
chapters is ytarticiilarly inijiorlant, since it refers 
to one of the most interesting scenes of the Book 
of the Dead—the judgment. The deceased appears 
before Osiris, Avbo sits as judge. The heart is 
being weighed in a balance against the deceased 
himself, or, more frequently, against the emblem 
of the godde.ss ol truth and justice. Then the 
deceased is sujiposed to apj)eal to his heart; 

‘tlcart of my mother, heart of my birth, heart which I ha<l 

eartii 1 do not riBC as witness against me, do not be my 
a<lverRary before the divine poweis, let not there be a fall of 
the B(‘ale a);ainHt me, in presenee of him who kee^ietb tin- 
balanec!’ Further, the deceased invites his heart to ‘come 
forth to the plaee of bliss towards which they po.’ 

This cliujiter, Avhich is calleil ‘The chayitcr ol i 
nreveiiting the heart of the deceased from opposing j 
him in the netlier Avorld,’ is often engravea on a 
large scarab of green stone, put eitlier outside or 
inside the chest, at the place of the heart, 'rho.se 


large heart-scarabs are found in all niuseiiras. 
The Egyptians liked to give them to their dead. 
It Avas a token for them that they were justilied, 
that their heart spoke truth, that their limbs were 
pure, that all their body was free from evil. 
When tlu!y had this scarab, they might exclaim: 
‘ J am pure, I am pure.’ 

The question Avhich naturally arises here is. 
Why did the Egyptians give the heart the form of 
a large scarab ? The answer is that the scarab is 
the emblem of resurrection, 'Pbe Egyptians con- 
siilered that life pnajceded from the heart; that 
this organ Avas the centre of vital poAver. It was, 
in fact, the living being Avhieli animated the whole 
body. 'J'lierefore they gave the heart tin; appear¬ 
ance of a being having life and motion by it.self, 
Avhereas a heart of stone would have represented 
something quite motionless, and absolutely de- 
jirived of any activity. Scarab and heart are two 
amul(*ts relating to the resurrection and the re¬ 
storation and re-conslilution of the body. 'J'o the 
sann* category may bo assigned the dad and the 
buckle. 

'riie dad has been explained in various 
ways. It has been called the lour pillars Avhich 
.support the four corners of the sky. Tliey are 
seen one behind the other, so that their capitals 
.seem to be on the top of each other. Maspero 
thinks that in its original form Ihe dnd wan the 
trunk of a tree from Avhioh sprang four cross 
branche.s cut short near the bole. Certain 
vignettes in the Book of the Dead seem to 
make it quite cert,am that the dad is a conven¬ 
tional Avay ol rei)r(*senting the human skeleton, 
the backbone to Avhich the ribs are attached and 
uhich stands on two leg.s. Frequently a human 
head AA’earing featliers is placed on this skehiton, 
and arms are attached to it, holding the insignia 
ot Osiris. The dad has become llie emblem of 
O.siris, as the buckle is that of Isis. 'Pbe two 
figures are often used together as ornaments on 
shrines or furniture, or in religious sculptures, to 
imlicate that the olijects on Ai’liich they are seen 
are under the protection of O.siiis and Ism. As an 
amulet, the d,ad has an influence on the restora¬ 
tion of the deceased, as we knoAv from tlu! text 
Avhich lefers to it.^ ‘Here is tliy backbone, O 
still heart. Here is thy spine, (1 still heart; I 
fmt it at thy place . . And the rubric says 
that, if this amulet is put on ihe neck of the 
dec!eased, lie will he perfect and appear at the 
festivals of the Mew Year among the followers of 
Osiris. The. dad to which this formula refers is 
made of gold. There are a great number in 
porcelain, and many in cornelian. 

'Pile buckle is generally rod in colour, of 
cornelian or of gla.s.s. It is the emblem of Isis, 
and its effect is chiefly protective, as we know 
from the text.* 

‘The hl(KM^ ot iHis, the virtue of Isis, the mafcic power of Isis, 
are protecting this the Great One ; they prevent any wronff 
beinjjdone to hni. TImh chapter 18 Rani on a buckle of cornelian, 
dip)>e(l into ihe juice of the ankhamu plant, inlaid into the sub. 
■tJince of sycomoie-wood, and put on the neck of the deceased. 
Whoever han this chapter read to him, the virtue of Isis protects 
him . Morns, the Ron of lais, rejoices in seeing him, unci no way 
is, Imrred to him.’ 

'Pile wc«, or sacred eye, is the human eye 
outlined Avith kohL 'Phis amulet is, next to the 
scarab, the coniinonest of all. The eye has various 
meanings. It may he the right or the left one. Both 
eyes often occur at the top of the stche, as Avhere 
tliey seem to rejirese.nt the tAvo periods of life, the 
ascending and the. descemiing one. 'Phe tAvo eyes 
of Ha are the sun and the moon. 'J’he ‘ filling of 
the eye’ may he either the sun in the summer 
solstice, or the full moon. 'Phe eye of Horns gave 
birth to all u.seful substances—oil, wine, honey, 
RAveet liquor.i, milk. It- had an independent exist* 

1 (look of the Dead, oh. clv 2 /h. ch. civi. 
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eDce. Ab an amulet the eye seems to have given 
to the living, as well as to the dead, health and 
soundness of sight. Maspero has shown that the 
figure of the eye, which is read uza, is an ideo¬ 
gram of the word uza^ which means ‘ flourishing,’ 
‘healthy.’ Whoever wears this amulet will come 
out of all the dangers which might threaten his 
health, just as was the case with the eye of Ra. 
Chapter clxvii. of the Book of the Dead, which 
explains what is the virtue of the eye, mentions 
a wound having been inflicted on it by Ra. 
Another chapter speaks of tlie eye being in dis¬ 
tress, or being obscured by a hairy net. Tt is 
probable that the eye is here a heavenly body, the 
moon, and that this is the mythical way of speak¬ 
ing of an ec.lipse. The eye is woundea by lia; a 
shadt>w called the hairy net obscures her, but the 
shadow is removed, and, as she comes out quite 
sound and healthy, so will the wearer of the uza 
come out of all dangers. This seems to be the 
sense to he attributed to the text of ch. clxvii. : 
‘When Thoth had brought the eye, he appeased 
the eye; for, after Ra luid wounded her, she was 
raging furiously ; and then Thoth calmed her after 
she had gone away raging, “ I am sound, she is 
sound, the deceased is sound.”* Thoth ai)peased 
or calmed the eye, because, as we read in another 
chapter, not only did he deliver the eye from the 
veil of darkness which oppressed her, but he carried 
her off', ‘ in life, health, and strengtli, without any 
damage.’ This effect the amulet will produce. 
The eye was hound on the knuckles, neck, or heart 
of the mummy, or placed within the abdomen. 
It is found in gold, lapis-lazuli, felspar, wood, 
glazed ware, and other materials. 

The little green <*olumn belongs also, like the 
eye, to what might be called Jigurntive amidets^ 
llie names of which represent the beneffts conferred 
upon the wearer. The word wa«, the name of 
the column, means ‘to be green,’ ‘to grow,’ ‘to 
sprout.’ The amulet was generally made of a 
green stone such as felspar, and was put on the 
neck of the deceased. The formuhn referring 
to it, which constitute two chapters of the Book 
of the Dead, are very obscure. The effect of this 
amulet seems to be similar to that of the eye. 
He to whoin it has been given is safe, and preserved 
from any injury or wound. 

The head-rest or })illow is an object made of 
wood or of stone, and very often found in the 
tombs. It is used at the present <lay by the Nubian 
women to prevent their hair from draggling in the 
dust. We sometimes see mummies the heads of 
which are supported by such pillows. Miniature 
head-rests in ha;matite or other stones occur as 
amulets. They have generally been considered 
as the means whereby the deceased is assured of 
a peaceful slumber. The present writer believes 
the purpose of this amulet to be quite different. 
Its virtue is much more powerful; it is a token 
for the deceased t’uat he will not l)e dismembered, 
and that his body will be raised up again quite 
intact like that of Osiris. The hea«f-rest is a sub¬ 
stitute for the stone heads wdiich were sometimes 
put in the tombs during the Ohl Kmpire. They 
are both j)rotes(s against the original custom 
of taking the body to pieces, of dismembering 
it as Set had done to Osiris. The proof of this 
lies in the fact that the cha})tcr referring to the 
pillow is nearly identical with another called 
‘Chapter wluueby the head of a person is not 
severed from him in the Netherworld.’ It runs thus: 

'Awake! Thy HiifTerinuB are allayed, thou art awaked, when 
thy head is abo've the horizon ; fitand ui), thou art triumphant 
by nieaiiH of what has been iloiie to lliee. . . . Thou art Ilonib, 
the son of llathor, the flame horn of aflame, to whom his head 
has been lesfored after it had been cut off. Thy iiead will 
never be taken from thee henceforth, thy head will never bo 
carrieil awa>.’ 
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Several amulets are ornaments, like the collar 
which the Book of the Dead says is to be made 
of gold and put on the neck of the deceased on 
the day of his burial. The words of ch. clviii. 
seem to be of a late date. We find the gift of a 
collar made not only to a deceased person, like 
King Seti I., hut to the gods in general. When 
man or god has put it on, his nature changes; he 
becomes Turn, the great god of Heliopolis, and is 
addressed as such. Therefore we can hardly call 
the collar an amulet; like all the vestments and 
ornaments given to the gods, it has a magical sense 
and a magical effect. The collar is a ritualistic 
object, and has its place in the ceremonies of the 
worship of the gods and of the deceased. 

The alM)ve are the most important and most 
common amulets. There are a great many more. 
Some of them are figures of a god or a goddess, like 
the vulture, or the frog—which seems to be an 
emblem of immortality. Others are figurative, 
like the cartouche, which stands for the name. 
The name is indis.solubly linked with the i)crson- 
ality; ‘creator of one’s name’ means ‘creator of 
one’s person.’ There are many, like the two fingers, 
whose meaning is unknown to us. It seems evi¬ 
dent that, in Greek and Roman times, the number 
of amulets increased considerably, or rather that a 
magical sense 'was attrilmted to many objects of 
common use. Egyptian religion under the Roman 
Empire was known chiefly through its magic. 

Litkratitr*.— E. A. W. Bud^e, Egyptian Magie,\ London, 
18!»9; A Erinan, Handbook qf Egyptian Eehgion (tr. by A. S. 
(Inffilh, Ijondon, 11)07), also ZauberBjrrurhe f. Mutter una Kind, 
Berlin, 1001; G. Maspero, Guide tv the, Cairo Museum (tr. by 
J. £. and A. A. (^uibcll, Uairo, 1008); Ed. Naville, La Hedigion 
des anciens Egyptiens, I’aris, 1000; A. Wiedemann, Religum 
of the Ancient Egyptians, London, 1807; The Book of the 
Dead ^r. by P. le I'a^rc Kenouf and Ed. Naville, Paris, 1007), 
F. J. Chab'as, Le Papyrus magique Harris, Ch&lon-sur-SaOne, 
186J (Kng. tr. in Records of the Past, Ist series, vol. x.); W. 
GolenischcfT, Die Mettemichstele, Leipzig, 1877; P. Lacau, 
Barcophages anti^neurs au Eonwl Empire, Cairo. 1004-8; E. 
Lefdbure, ‘ Un chapitrc de la chrouique solaire,' ZA xxi. [1888]; 
W. Pleyte, Etiule mir un rouleau magique du Music de Leyde, 
Leyden, 1806j H. Schkfer, 'Die EntsLebunp einiger Mumien- 
aniulctte,' ZA, xliii. [10O7J; T. Capart, ‘ Une lisled’amulettes,' 

zl, xiv. [19O0J. Ed. Naville. 

CHARMS AND AMULETS (Greek).—The 
use of charms and amulets among the Greeks, a^ 
among all other peoples, is to be derived from the 
desire of influencing tlie course of nature or events, 
of crcj. ting or counteracting certain effects. This 
sort of influence is regartlcd at a later stage as 
sin)ernatural ; but, no doubt, a primitive people 
saw nothing supcrnal-ural in it. There are three 
categories of sucli influence, all of which may be 
found simultaniioiisly in use: certain words, cer¬ 
tain actions, and certain objects or their image, 
for to primitive belief an object and its image 
are identical. For us the third category only is 
important. 

The reasons why certain obj ects are used as ciiarms 
or amulets are various. There are a great many 
objects winch are regarded as endowed by nature 
with B])ccial forces. (They are not, however, on 
that account to be considered as habitations of 
gods or sonls [cf. Kronatscheck, De nnndetoruTn 
usu, p. 18; Abt, ‘ Ainiilctte,’ in Schiele, Religion, 
i, 1008, 448].) The great number of w'ays in 
which it was possible to make use of certain 
charms proves that their powers w'cre not confined 
to one Kind of effect only. Apion, taught 

(Pliny, UN xxx. 18) that the herb cynocephalia 
was potent against every kind of magic spell (cf. 
ih. xxiv. 103, ‘ contra ])erniciem omiienK). Further¬ 
more, we must Iny stress upon the fact that the 
same means that are used to attract blessings are, 
at the same turn*, able, to dispid ill luck. Where 
there is good luck, ill luck cannot enter; and 
health enters wdiere illness has been driven out. 
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The common snapdragon {Avrlppiuoy) is a remedy 
against sorcery, if worn rouiul the neck ; it beauti¬ 
fies, if applied as an ointment, together with oil 
from the lily (J)ioscoridea, iJe niat. med. iv. 131 
[130 Wellm.]). One remedy against sorcery is to 
drink a tea of peonies ; on the other hand, this tea 
promotes the secretion of milk for nursing women 
(Pradol, ‘(iiiech. (ielx'te,’ op. cit. tn/m, iii. 3()7). 
The agate renders liehls fertile ([Orpheus], Lith. 
23S tr.), and athletes invincible (Plin. xxxvii. 142); 
and it ])o.sse8se3 manifold other apotropieic and 
magic forces (iVi. 139 fF.). Cf. also the promise of 
F’ria})us, in an inscription on a rock of Thera {10 
xii. 3, 421c), to bring the inhabitants of the island 
unkmnded wealth and to be their cotupanion-in- 
arnis. 

I'hus there is no fundamental difl'erence between 
the apotropieic amulet and the charm with its 
power to attract t he positive blessing {<f>dpfiaKoi', cf. 
Abt, ‘ Apol. des Apulejus,’ op. cit. hifra^ iv. 186 ff.; 
W. Havers, * tpvtnKdp,* Indogcrm. Forsrh, xxv. [1909] 
376 ff., cf. Weidlich, Sympathie in de.r antiken Lit- 
teratuTy p. 68). It is, however, conceivable that a 
certain aiil'crcntiatiou soon took place, and that 
the amulet came to play a much more important 
part than the object used as a charm. For, in order 
to attain a positive efloct, one makes use of a 
momentary magic device; but, if one desires to 
be safe at every moment against every kind of 
evil, one must make the magic lemedy a constant 
one ; and this explains the fact that the number of 
amulets far outw-eighs that of charms. As the 
amulet was mostly worn on a cord, the Greeks 
called it ireplapfia, irepLavrov, irepid^paior (Kropat- 
scheck, op. cit. 10). Put this is not the only thing 
the ancients designate by the word ‘amulet’; the 
term comprises everything that is used for protec¬ 
tion against any kind of harm. In this sense the 
amulet is calleu tfjvXaKTi^piov, diroTpdtraiov, dXe^i</>d.p- 
paKov, etc. Thus we lind this w’ord applied to every¬ 
thing we are accustonuHl to term ‘ anotropadc.' 
And, last of all, the same remedies that have a 
proi»hylactic use, e.g., to protect against an illness, 
are used to cure tlie disease when it has set in ; 
and we often lind that in such a case the remedy 
against the illne.ss that has already developed i.s 
worn as an amulet in its more restricted sense, on 
a ribbon round tbe neck (dahn, SSOIV, 1855, pp. 
40, 43; lleiin, op. cit. infra, p. 506, cf. ih. no. 132 
with 607, 133; Kropatsclieck, op. cit. 42). We 
thus see that tbe vast domain of pojmlar medicine 
bears the closest aflinity to our subject, and there¬ 
fore a minute classilication of their dill'erent func¬ 
tions cannot be attempted here when discussing 
the several charms. The detailed analysis of each 
case, which would be neces.sary, has never yet been 
undertaken, and would not be possible within the 
scope of this article. A full tnjatise on popular 
medicine is contained in the article Disease AND 
Medicine. 

In all probability there was originally hardly 
anything, animate or inanimate, to which men did 
not attribute some specific force. Kiopatsclieck 
{op. cit. 20) is right in saying that there is hardly 
anything existent that lias not at some time been 
used as an amulet; cf. also a like remaik by Otto 
Jahn about the animals endowed with powuus of 
magic {op. cit. 100). Magic functions were probably 
often spi'cialized by means of dillerentiation. In 
other cases a charm had a special function to begin 
wit h, based on the pojmlar idea of sympathy and 
antij)atlvy of most, i)erhap8 even all, animate and 
inanimate things in the world (cf. Weidlich, op. cit. 
passim). Lemon and cucumber, fig and rue, aie 
good friends ; therefore the lemon thrives better if 
cucumber is ])lanted in its vicinity (Pallad. iv. 10, 
15), and the rue grow-s more abundantly under the 
shade of the fig-tree {ih. 9, 14). Cabbage and vine 


do not agree, therefore one must eat cabbage to be 
safe from inebriety (Riess in Panly-Wissowa, s.n. 
* Aberglaube,’ pp. 58, 6211.). The scorpion fears 
the lizard ; its bite is therefore cured wdth a remedy 
in w'hicli the lizard jdays a jiart (Wehllich, op. cit. 
21). The charms wdiose eflect can be de.scribed by 
the words ‘similia simililms’ hear a close affinity 
to these (Kroj)atscheck, op. cit. 44, 1). The yellow 
bird Charadnos or Ikteros (Kiess, op. cit. 69, 2 ; 
73, 68; Weidlich, op. cit. 66) is a help against 
jaundice, but the bird itself perishes (a case of 
transferred illness). A snecific against headache 
is an olive-leaf tied round the head and hearing 
the name of Athene, wdio sprang from the head of 
Zeus {Oeopon. ix. 1, 5), or a herb growm on the 
head of a statue (lliess, op. cit. 69, 26); against 
colic, the hair from the belly of a hare (Marcell. 
Empir. xxix. 35); against disease of the eye, the 
eye of a fish (Ael. Nat. An. xxiv. 15); against 
toothache, the corrcsjmnding tooth of a dead horse 
(Plin. UN xxviii. 181). A positive influence is 
reached on the same jjrinciple: the tongue of a 
frog makes the woman susjiected of adultery speak 
the truth (Plin. xxxii. 79); urine from a eunuch 
stojm fertility (Plin. xxviii. 65); the sinews of a 
crane are a iielj) against fatigue (Plin. xx\. 149). 
The mere name of an object is also sufficient to 
make it suitable for certain sympathetic purposes 
(Apul. de Mag. 34 f. ; Abt, op. cit. 213 f.). riius 
the plant called lysmuichia is used to calm a quar¬ 
relsome team of horses (IMin. xxv. 72); the satynon 
excited sexual desire (Riess, op. cit. 65, 18); the 
amethyst was a remedy against drunkenness (Abt, 
op. cit. 214, 4), Occasionally also its magic- use 
may have been the reason for giving the object its 
latiie. 

A number of charms owed their efficacy to the 
jdace at which they w'ere to be found. Tlius it 
was related that the famous athlete Milon of 
Kroton had rendered himself invincible by means 
of stones, the size of a pea, which had all been 
found in the stomaidis of cocks (Plin. xxxvii. 144); 
a stone found in the stomach of a hen hel j>s soldiers 
to courage and victory (Weidlich, op. cit. 61); con¬ 
cerning stones from tlie stomachs of swallows, cf. 


aiieany mmienceu ny Lite juea oi tue nuuiciiiirifs ui 

the jdace, w liich is exjiressod wdien a plant growing 
on a boundary or a crossw ay is considered to j)o88e8S 
magic j)ower (Kiess, op. at. 47, 5. 24), A similar 
notion umleilie.s the belief that a plant from the 
margin of a slie-am or river is a remedy against 
tertian fever (Plin. xxiv. 170); the power of flowing 
w'uter wdiich cleanses and washes away all evil 
(Abt, op. cit. 114, 7) allow's the beneficent powers 
of the plants to develop undisturbed. In like 
manner, whatever has come into contact with 
lightning is endued with special jiow'ers. Wood 
struck by lightning lieljis against toothache (Plin. 
xxviii. 45); the stone ccraunia is sought after by 


riuinan bones aiiU skulls (A lit, op. cit. 216) are used 
for various mngie manipulations; with a torch from 
the funeral j»yre of a dead man dogs are silenced 
(Ael. Nat. An. i. 38); a garment worn at a funeral 
is sale from moths (Plin. xxviii. 33); the words 
of an imprecation become especially jiotent when 
engraved on the fragment of a tombstone (WUnsch 
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in Bliss-Maealister, Excavation-sin Palestine^ 1898- 
1900, pp. 173, 187). The influence of uncanny 
objeclB connected with a dead body Avas greatly 
enhanced Avhen the death had been a violent one 
(Kiess, op. cit. 92, 50). The underlying idea Heems 
to be tAvofoId : on tlie one hand, it w’aH supposed 
that the remains of a ^laioOdvaros retain Hometlnng 
of the full vital energies that Avere his up to the 
moment of his sudden death (Kiess, op. nit. 92, 61); 
and again, that one wdio has died before his time, 
and still longs for life, lets his demonic poAvers pass 
with greater energy into this world. When the 
eye-tooth of an unburied corpse is prescribed as an 
amulet against toothache (rlin. xxviii. 45), the 
latter thought is uppermost; the unburied man, 
too, has no peace, Imt hankers after life in this 
AAorld ; and so do the Atapoi (cf., for these notions, 
Norden, ^*Jn.cis, vi. [1903] lOfl.). Everything that 
has any connexion Avith the ftiaioB6.vaTo% has sjiecial 
KiAvers—the rojie of the hanged person, or a nail 
ram the cross Evo.u the j>lace Avhere the man 
died is charged with a power that can be trans¬ 
ferred ; hence diseased pigs were fed with oats that 
had lain at such a place for a night (Pliii. xxviii. 
8); in a love-charm of the Parisian magic papyri 
(Fall/, op. cit. 167, 1. 4), one is told to throw some 
of the dirt from such a place into the room of the 
beloved. When, aiicording to the London magic 
papyrus (121, 1. 657 f., Wessely), some relic from a 
stranded shij) is required, we again meet Avith the 
notion that, Avliere uncanny poAvers have been at 
work, sjiecial magic forces attach themselves to 
the objects concerned. 

Many charms have an apotropauc, character only. 
Foremost among these are the images of ghastly 
forms intended to jiaralyze the menacing evil 
charm; aliove all, the Gorgoneion (Grujqie, Gricrh. 
M(jtholoqin^ 1906, p. 902, 3 ; Kropatscluujk, op. cit. 
27, 5 ; M'^ilters, Bonn. Jahrb. cxviii [1909] 262, 3), 
and its counterpart, the iiead of Fliobos (Weiz- 
siicker in Koscher, s.v. ‘Phobos’; Wolters, op. cit. 
26911'.); cf. also the a])otro]»a‘ic face on the back 
of a leaden amulet {lie,v. dn.^ H. gr. v. [1892] 79). 
The curjoiiH (droira) and ridiculous (7cXo<a) prevent- 
iA'es (Jahn, op. nil. 66 f.) of which IMutarch {Qn. 
Conv. ]). 681 I.) and Pollux (vii. 108) speak belong 
to this group—carientures and ♦^he like, with regard 
to Avhicdi the prestuit writer would ;uiggest that the 
Hpotropieic character of the ridiculous may liaA-^e 
originated at the very moment when the formid¬ 
able phantom came to be considered a mere grimace 
(cl. also Perdrizet, ‘ L’Hippalektryon,’ Jiev. des H. 
one. y\. 711’.; Wace, ‘Grotesques and the Evil 
Eye,’ British School Annual,, x. 11905] 103If.). 

Another method of protecting one.self against 
incantation is to turn the tables against the enemy 
b}' bringing him into subjection. His evil intents 
arc thus, in away, forestalled. A species of graas- 
hojqier Avas said to be infested Avith the evil eye 
(Jahn, op. cif. 36, 30), and its image was erected 
on the Acropolis ny Pisi.stratus {ib. 37, 31 ; cf. 
Weinreich, * Ant. Heilungswuinder,’ Religionsgcsch. 
Vers, nnd Vorarh. VIII. i. 16211'.). I’he nail, Avhich 
was pernicious to the peasant’s harve.st, Avas a pre¬ 
ventive of thunder if hailstones Avere put into the 
1 lat ch ing-straAv (Colum. vuii. 5, 12; perhaps speci- 
lica.lly Roman). 'I'he oavI, on the one hand, was 
considered a bird of evil omen (Kiess, op. nit. 70, 
23; cf. J’erdrizet, ‘Le folklore de la chouette,’ 
Bull, de la sociHt nat. des nvtiguaires de FrancCj 
1903); but, on the other hand, it was a protective 
against hail (Pallad. i. 35,1). The clearest example 
of this kind of protection by forestalling the enemy 
is that ol the apotropieic eye. This does not oppose 
the evil eye with the power of the ‘good eye’ 
(Daremberg-Sa|ilio, s.v. ‘Fascinum,’ p. 987), but 
it defeats it with its own Aveapons, and keeps off 
all kinds of evil {lowers (cf. also Wolters, op. cit. 


269L). The idea that he who carries uiion him 
narts of a dog is safeguanled against dogs must 
be mter{)reted dift'erently (cf. Kiess, op. cit. 73, 12); 
for it originates in the belief that Avhosoevei* has 
{lower over a part can conquer the Avhole. In both 
cases like is dispelled by like. But the like can also 
repair the misiortune that has occurred (Gru|)pe, 
Griech. Mi/thol. 669). The most famous exanqile 
of this belief is the tale of Tele|iho8 (6 rpuxras jrai 
Idtrerai). The bite of a shrew-mouse is healed liy a 
shrew-mouse, and Ixist healed by the same shrew- 
mouse (Plin. xxix. 89 ; Kiess, op. cit. 80, 30). And 
the close connexion of this belief with that men¬ 
tioned liefore is best illuslnited by the fact that a 
live shrew-mouse in a clay casket aa’os worn round 
the neck as an amulet against the bite of these 
animals (Kiess, op. cit. 80, 32). 

We mentioned above that Avords and actions, 
formulre and rites, came A\itliin the scope of magic 
charms, as well as objects. They do not in them- 
selA'es lielong to the matter here treated, but cannot 
be ignored in so far as they have bet-ome hxed 
objects, i.e. the actions are depicted, the words 
written doAim. 

To these ajiotropoeic figures belong the numer¬ 
ous scenes in Avhich an eye is rciiresented as sur¬ 
rounded by hostile animals and men (Bienkowski, 

‘ Malocchu),’ Eranos Vmdobonen.sis [1893], 28511’. ; 
Arch. Am. [1903] 20; Ocsferrcirh. Jahresh. vi. 
[1903], Beiblatt, j). 23, tig. 3; Wolters, op. cit. 
263,1). The evil eye is to be robbed of its {xiAvers 
by the fixed representation of the attack against 
it. This is stil* more ellective than the using of 
these animals as amulets, tor by means of the 
image of the eye itself the evil eye is ini|)risoned 
and s])e]Ibouud. 

Wlien on the marble block from Xanthus a 
phallus is threatened instead of the eye (Bien¬ 
kowski, op. cit. 289), this is probably due to an 
inadvertent adherence to the former scheme. Oc¬ 
casionally tlie eye is pierced by a lance. This 
brings us to the picture of Uerakles throttling the 
lion, found on an amulet against colics (Heim, 
op. cit. 481, 60). The same image is used for the 
{irotection of vegetables against weeds, dairpoXtuiv 
{Geopon. ii. 42, 2), Avliere the sympathy of name 
ahso has some Aveight. A {irotective against gout 
sliowB the image of Perseus with the head of 
Medusa (Heim, op. cit. 480 f., 59). On Byzantine 
amulets, Solomon on horseback, jiiercing wIlIi a 
lance the female demon of disease, who lies on 
the ground, is a favourite theme (Schlumberger, 
l\cc. dcs H. gr. v. [1892] 73 ff. ; Perdrizet, ib. xvi. 
fl903) 4211.). Cf. the encounter of Michael with 
liaffKavia (the personification of witchcraft) in a 
new amulet-text (Keitzeiistein, Poimandre.s [19041, 
297 ff.); and the legend told, in Abyssinian ruagic- 
scTolls, of the saint Susneyos, who kills the witch 
NN’erzelya from his horse, because she caused his 
child’s death; see also, in the same scrolls, the 
scene dejdcted in closest analogy to the Sidomon 
pictures (Worrell, ZA xxiii. [19u0] 165, and {d. ii. 
4). On the marble relief (»f Bedford, whudi formed 
the starting-point of Jaim’s famous treatise on 
the su|jerstition ol the evil eye (SSGW, 1855, p. 
‘2811’.), a man sits above the eye Avith bare kind 
part, in an unmistakahle attitude (Jahn, op. cit, 
lii. 1, p. 86 ff'.). This is gcneially ex{)lainea as a 
sign of disdain, and classed along Avith the baring 
or depicting ot the genitalia in order to Avnrd on 
a spell (Jahn, op. cit. 68 ff. ; Griipjie, op. cit. 896, 1 ; 
Kropatschcck, op. cit. 27, 4 ; Abt, op. cit. 211, 14; 
Thera, iii. [1904] 1861. The ob.scene female figures 
of Naukratis (.///.S’ xxv. [1905] 128) belong to the 
same category (against J. E. Harrison’s opinion, 
who ex{>lains the gesture of Baubo as a rpo^aaKdiaov 
[Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion, 1903, 
p. 670, note 1]; cf. Diels, Miscellanea Satinas, 1907, 
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p. 9, 1). In the same way as the uneoverin^ of the 
genitalia may he renlat od ))y special imitative ges¬ 
tures with the hand [tJigitus tvfitmis and Jica), so, 
too, the Jica is formed into an ai)otropieie object. 
Shells are also considered images of the cunnus 
(Jahn, op. rif. 80; Aht. ojk cit. 211, 15). The 
present writer doubts whether the original pur¬ 
pose of this kind of ai)otn)i)aia was to express dis¬ 
gust or disdain. He would prefer to bring them 
into relation Muth the ‘ Zauber der Korperolf- 
nungen ’ (cf. Frcuss, GlohuSy 86, 321 if.). Those 
who wish to retain the notion of disdain as the 

f iromirient one must ascribe these apotropaia to a 
atcr stage of development; primitive humanity 
certainly had no conqirehension of this feeling. 
Theithyj)hallicapotro]iaion (Woltera, Bonn. 
cxviii. 262, 263, 26611’., jd. x. f.) must be ex¬ 
plained difl’erently, as is already indicated by its 
much more frequent occurrence, compariid with that 
of the anithyphallic (hardly (jorrect; Jahn, op. cit. 
73) and female (Jahn, op. ext. 79) a]K)tioj)aion. The 
ithyphallic apotropaion is a symbol of strength, 
blessing, luck. On the Pompeian house a phalliLs 
was depicted with the inscription: ‘ Hie habitat 
felicitas’ (Heim, op. cit. 610, 143). Where there 
is good fortune, misfortune cannot enter, as we 
have already remarked (cf. also Wundt, Volker- 
psycholoffie^ ii. [1905] 2, 405; Sc.hwenck, Myth. d. 
Rom. 1855, p. 141; >4 /tHP x. [ 1907] 296 f.). Strength, 
or the image of any kind of strength, has apotropa^ic 
power (cf. also Prott, ARIV ix. [1906] 93); there¬ 
fore Ileraklea is the dispeller of evil Kar l^ox'fiv. 
Thus Priapms also has changed from a god of fer¬ 
tility into a protector of gardens, and—yet another 
change—into a acarecroAv ! 

Like the magic act, the magic word also becomes 
fixed. It i.s Avritten on different Hub.stances, and, 
as durability was desired, small metal tablets were 
preferred, especially as this substance heightened 
the magic power. Thus we find the use of gold, 
silver, and tin (Siebourg, Bonn. Jahrh. ciii. [1898] 
125 f., 134ff., cf. ib. cxviii. [1909] 158; Audollent, 
Dejix. Tab., Paris, 1904, p. xxxivff.; Kropatscheck, 
op. cit. 25 ; Wun.sch, ARJV xii. [1909] 24), lead (in 
harmful incantations; Wun.sch, Dejix. Tab. Aft. 
[1897] }>. iii, Seth. Verjluchungntafeln [1898], 72, 76 ; 
Audollent, op. cit. p. xlviiff.), stones and linen 
(Wiinsch, ‘ Antikes Zaubergeriit,’ Archasol. Jahrb., 
Erganzungshc.ft vi. 39), sherds (Pradel, op. cit. 
379, 1), sliclls (Abt, op. cit. 218f.), and also the 
less dunible papyrus (Wilcken, APF i. 420 tf.; 
Kropatscheck, op. cit. 26 f. ; cf. Geopon. xiii. 6, 4). 
The words written down were various kinds of 
magic formulm (cf. art, Maqic), ‘ Ephesia Gram- 
mata’ (Wessely, Ephesia Grammata, 1886; Weid- 
lich, op. cit. 64 1 . ; Wiinsch, Seth. Verfl. 80; 
Audollent, op. cit. p. Ixvii; Gruppe, op. cit. 884, 2; 
Tambomino, *De antiquorurn dfenionismo,’ Beli- 
qionsgesch. Vers, und Vorarb. Vll. iii. 80; W. 
Schultz, Philol. Ixviii. [1909] 210 ff.), alphabets 
(Dieterich, Rhein. Mus. Ivi. [1901] 77ff., MUh- 
rnjiliturgie^, 1910, p. 221), anagrams (Heim, op. 
cit. 530,1 ; Wiinsch, ‘Ant. Zauberg.’p. 36), crypto¬ 
grams and isopsepha (Prentice, Amer. Journ. 
of Archccol. x. [1906] 146ff.), Homeric verses (Kro¬ 
patscheck, op. cit. 18. 29; Wunsch, ARW xii. [1909] 
2ff.). Their place was taken, in Christian times, 
by Psalms (Pradel, op. cit. 381) and texts from the 
(rospcls (Kropatscheck, op. cit. 29); also whole 
prayers, sometimes of considerable length, were 
written down for magic purjjo.ses {ib. 30ff., cf. ZA 
xxiii. (1909) 158ff.). Sometimes the texts were 
Avritten from right to left (Wunsch, Defix. Tab. 
Att. p. iv; Mun.sterberg, Oesterr. Jahresh. vii, 
[1904] 143), or some other game was played with 
the letters (Wunsch, ‘Ant. Zauberg.* 28 f.); a tri¬ 
angle of magic import is formed by writing down 
a magic word as many times as the word has letters, 


and always dropping a letter in each word till only 
one is left (Kropatscheck, op. cit. 29). In the 
Egyptian room of the National Museum of Athens 
(no. 864) the })rcsent writer saAv an amulet on which 
the anagram AKAANA0ANAAKA ^ had been fornie<l 
into a triangle by the successive subtraction of the 
first and last six letters. Hesides formuhe, the 
names of j>owerful gods arc found (Jahn, op. cit. 
45ff.; lieitzenstein, Poimnndres, p. 19, note); above 
all, tliat of the great JeAvi.sh God lao (Abt, op. cit. 
254, 1). Mere knowledge of the name has the 
poAver to protect (Kropatscheck, op. cit. 19 f.). 
The JcAvish angels, too, have this power (Prentice, 
op. cit. 143), as Avell as the spirits of the planets, 
which are designated by the scA^en voAvels a e y i o v at 
(Ileim, op. cit. 540, note; Siebourg, Bonn. Jahrh. 
ciii. 14011’, ; Audollent, op. cit. p. Ixxiii; Wunsch, 
‘Ant. Zauberg,’ ‘29 f.). Instead of Avords we also 
find special magic symbols on magic objects, the 
so-called ‘characters’ (Audollent, op. cit. y. Ixxii), 
Avhose affinity to Egyptian hieroglyphics has been 
traced by Wiinsch (‘Ant. Zauberg.’ 31 If.). In 
many cases the substance itself, on which the 
magic words are engraved, is endowed with magic 
power, so that the efletst is heightened, and still 
more so if there are magic emblems in addition 
to AA'ords. Kropatscheck {op. cit. 35 f.) holds that 
magic objects obtained power only through the 
medium of the Avords engiaved on them, and that 
afterwards the formuhe (or symbols) Avere omitted, 
and the objects alone AA'orn as amulets. Hut this 
is certainly not the eas>e, for surely .some objeiita 
had magic poAver attributed to them at the outset, 
without their bearing a single magic inscription. 

Another group comes Avithin our scope, Avhieh we 
would terra ‘derived charms.’ The idea con uected 
Avith them i.s that of spell-binding. The nail which 
is used on manifold occasion.s to fasten some evil, 
or to lame an enemy, finally liecomes imbued with 
magic forces. Thus, for example, iron nails pro¬ 
tect the hatching-nests of hens against thunder 
(Iliess, Of), cit. 50, 60). 

Numerous ma|?ic nails of this kind liave been preserved down 
to our time (Jahn, op. dt. 106 ff.; Hubert m Harernbcrp-Saglio, 
S.V. * Mai^ia,' p. 1608, 26 ; Oruppe, op. eit. 806, 7 ; KropatHcheck, 
op. dt. 26, 6; Prentice, op. ot. 144). Tiie spcoimen trom the 
Asklepieion of Paros, with the irwcriptioii IIYP (A thni. Mitt. 
xxvii 11902] 229), seems to have the special mission of protecting 
against tire. 

The key plays much the same part as the nail. 
As the action of locking in bears an affinity to that 
of spell-binding, the key becomes eridoAved Avith 
magic powers. In order to protect a field against 
hail, many keys from difl’erent buihlings are tied 
all round it {Geopon. i. 14, 6 ; cf. also Heim, op. cit. 
541, 236 f.). The use of the thread and knot goes 
still further (Frazer, GB'^ i. 392ff. ; Hubert, op. cit. 
1508, 23; Wolters, ARW viii. [1905], UHcnerheft, 
1 ft’.; Grui)pe, cip. cit. 885, 6-8; Kropatseheek, 
op. cit. 25; Abt, op. cit. 148 ft’.). More especially, 
coloured, three-coloured, and red threads Avere pre¬ 
ferred as enhancing the cff’ect (cf., besides the above, 
Deubner, De in rub., 1900, p. 25; Kropatscheck, 
op. cit. 70). Whatever is enclosed by a ribbon, 
thread, rope, or the like, is, according to very ancient 
belief, thereby safeguarded against every kind of 
evil. The evil cannot stc]) over the magic bound¬ 
ary. For this reason the thread or ribbon itself 
acquires magic importance, possessing not only 
apotropceic, but also positive, power. Only thus 
can we understand the rite Avnereby, in the case 
of an illness already j)resent, the patient is fettered, 
and thus believed to be saved (cf. e.g. Diog. ].<aert. 
iv. 56). The i nfluence of the knot must be explained 
dift’erently. The knot is not really a derived charm, 
hut a part of the action of binding which has betm 
stereotyped, and by which the evil is fixed. The 

4 In this reading, instead of the usual aPKavaSavaX^a, the 
present writer has been confirmed by the kind verification of 
Dr. Karo. 
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same effect may be obtained by encircling limbs 
with threads, wliereby the inimical force is like¬ 
wise bound fast. The human limbs chosen for this 
ceremony play quite a secondary part. In this 
sense we must interpret iElian {Nat. An. iv. 48), 
according to whom a furious bull can be pacified 
only if a man whose right knee is bandaged with 
a fillet goes to meet it. 'J'he same idea of binding 
predominates in the ring (I)aremberg-Saglio, •.v. 
‘Amuletuin,’ p. 255, 97; Frazer, GB^ i. 401 f. ; 
Wiinach, ‘Ant. Zauberg.,’ 42 f. ; Kropatscheck, 
op. cit. 16 f., 26, 1), for it is a band of metal. Aris¬ 
tophanes {Pint. 883 f.) is already acquainted with 
rings as j)()tent against evil, and mentions the name 
of a man Kudamos (cf. schol. ad loc.) who traded 
in suc-h rings. Alexander of Tralles recommends 
an iron ring, engraved with magic formulm, as 
a charm against colics (Heim, op. cit. 480, 67); 
Schlumberger {op. cit. 85) reproduces a golden ring, 
engraved with a snake ancf ‘Epliesia grammata,’ 
Wunsch {AltW xii. (1909] 19) one in bronze; 
Teukros recommends rings, engraved with con- 
stellatujns, for apotrojimic purposes (Westermann, 
Paradoxogr. [1839J 148, 3). 

Tt is, of course, exceedingly difficult to determine 
in eacli case why the object in question has come 
into use as a charm or amulet. Often it is not for a 
single reason ; a whole series of beliefs may attach 
to an object. A more detailed classification could 
be undertaken only on the basis of an exact and 
repeated analysis of the whole vast subject-matter. 
This work has still to be done, and requires careful 
studies in diflerent forms of belief. The present 
writer must content himself with giving a summary 
of magic objects, in so far as they have not already 
been mentioned above. 

[The Literature which is given in the following list m, m a rule, 
not luenlioned slaeMhore in the article.} 

Minbrauh and tiir LiIkk: Moun-dow (virun lunare), perhaps 
onl> Roman (Dedo, D* antiquorum mjierKtitione amatona, p. 
3; Fahz, op. cit. 163); nioon-shaf»ed amulets (Jahn, op. dt. 42, 
48); earth (I'lm. xxix. 131 ; Marcell. Kmp. xxxii. 20); Ijemnian 
earth (Ath. Mitt. xxxi. [lUOO] 72 ff.), yrj Kprirripia (Pap. Land. 
cxxl. ISO); Ehusian earth, earth from oarnage-tracks and foot¬ 
marks (Riess, op. cit. 411, 4(1(1.); water (lliess, 44, 8 ; Pap. Paris, 
224 tt. ; Wessoly, New gr. Zanb. 1893, p. 15); ram-water (Riess, 
48, 65); sea-water (Riess, 44, 27), hallowed water (Ohristian: 
Wunsch, Seth. Verjt. p. 76); fiery flame (Aht, op. cif. 239, 8); 
metals (liev. des it. gr. xx. [1007] 864 fl.; Tamhornlno, op. ext. 
88f.); gold (Siobourg, Bonn. Jahrb ciii. I20f., 139, in whose 
underlying rnythieal idea the present writ‘'r has no faith ; Riess 
in I’auiy-Wissowa, s.v. ‘ Aiiiulett,’ 1086, 80); silver (Geopon. xiii. 
9, 2); bronze, pre-eminently used on grounds of ritual con- 
servativisrn (Wunsch, Pefijn. Tab. Att. p. liif.; Aht, op cit. 
160f.); iron (Riess, ‘Aliergl.’ 60, 40; Dedo, oj> cit. 13f. ; Aht, 
op. cit. 161, 1; cf. also the sword which wards olT ghosts [Pradel, 
op. eit. 3821); l«?ad (of. above, and Riess, op. cit. 61, 38); stones 
at»d Jewels (Daremberg-Sagho, s.v. ‘ Amuletum,’p. 262 ; Wessely, 
l.e. ; Abt, op. cit. 189 f,, 264 f.; Tambornino, op. eit. 83); gems, 
covered, especiallv at a later stage, with signs and pictures for 
magic purposes (Dareinberg-Saglio, s.v. ‘Abraxas ; Riess in 
Pauly-WisBowa, s.v. ‘Abrasax’; Furtwkngler, Die antiken 
Oemmen, 1900, iii. 861 f., 863; Kropatscheck, op. eit. 28, 2; 
Wunsch, ABIV xii. [1900] 22); pre-historic stone-azas (Wunsch, 
‘Ant. Zauberg.,’ p. 40, ARW xii. [1909], S3; cf. a small axe 
made of thin bronze, from Crete, t6. vii. [1904] 266); magnet 
(Wunsch, ‘Ant. Zauberg.’ p. 40); coral (John, op. at. 43, 61; 
Dareinberg-Saglio, s.v. ‘ Aiimletum,’p. 268 ; Riess, ‘ Aberglaube,’ 
p. 60, 87); salt (I’lin. xxxi. 101 ; Wessely, Griech, Zauberpap. 
1888, Index, s.v. iKv ; Hubert, op. ait. 1600, 16; Gruppe, op. <nt. 
889, 8 ; Pradel, op. eit. 363 f., 366). 

PuAKTS (Plin. XXV. 18; ‘ Carmen de viribus herbarum,’ ed. 
Ilaupt, Vorlesungsverz. Beriin, 1878-4; Riess, op. cit. 61 ff.; 
Daremborg-Saglio, s.v. ‘Amuletuin,’ p. 263; Hubert, op. cit. 
1.506; U’essely, Neue gr. Zauberpapyri, 1893, p. 16; Kropat- 
Hclieck, op cti. 41 ff.; Pradel, up. at. 881(7.; Abt, op. cit. 145 f., 
163 IT., 1.82 f., 20Hf.; Tambornino, op. at. 861. ; Kitrem, ‘ llormes 
und d Toten,’ Christiania Vnlensk. selsk. Fork. v. [1909], 24ff.), 
especially from Thessaly (Hubert, op. eit. 1499, 8; Dedo, op. 
nt. 6); aspMiragus (l)iosoor. De mat. rned. ii. 161 [126 Wellm.]); 
cherry-stones (Marcell. Eiup viii 27); honey (Deubner, op. at. 
46); inceiisf (Abt, op. at. 147, 20.5(7., ’271 f.) ; juniper (Gruppe, 
op. at. 880, 6), laurel (Abt, op. at. 161 ft.); linen (Kropatscheck, 
op. eit. 26 ; Alit, op. at. 2891. ; cl. Marignan, La Midecine dans 
I'ighse au sixitme nicle, 1887, p. 7, 3); mandragora (Randolph, 
Proc. of Amer. Acad, of Arts and Saences, xl. [1905] 486ff.; 
(Iriippe, op. eit. 862, 6); peonies (Pradel, op. eit. 864ff.); sea- 
onion (Gruppe, op. at. 889. 7), wine (Deubner, op. eit. 46; 
Pradel, op. oit. 868); frankincense (Wessely, l.c. ; Pradel, op. eit. 
362 f., 3721.; Tambornino, op. eit. 83), coal from the censer 


(Pradel, qp. eit. 366); perfumes (Wessely, l.e.); bread (Pradel, 
op at. 365 f.); eatables (Abt, 130 f.). 

Animals (Riess, ‘ Abcrgl.' 68ff. ; Wessely, l.e. ; Tambornino, 

J. ait. 86, 88f. ; Eitrcm, op. cit. SOB.) : ape (ARfi' viii. [19061 
621); birds (ARW via. [1905] 621; Abt, op. at. 20.5. 1); boar 
(Abt, op. eit. 138); chameleon (Plin. xxviii. 112); cock (Dtuibner, 
op. eit. 47); cricket (fjoheck, Aglaophamus, 1829, p. 973); dog 
(koBcher, Kynanthropie, 1896, pp. 27, 66; 45,125 ; Deubner, op. 
cit. 40); fish (Abt, op. cit. 141 ff., ‘2‘29); frog (Dilthey, Arch- 
epigr. Mitt, aus Oesterreich, ii. [1878] 65 f.; J>e<io, op. eit. 6); hare 
(Abt, op. eit. 137); hy»na (Weidlich, op. cit. 24 f ); lion (Jahn, 
op. eit. 491.; Abt, ‘Amulotte,’ 461); lizard (Dilthev, op. at. 
63; Hubert, op. at. 1506, 23; Abt, ‘ApuleJiiB’ 183(7., 27.5f.); 
owl (Hubert, pp. at. 1606, 21); stag (Wolters, Bonn. Jahrb. 
cxviii. [1909] 2621.); triton-shell (Brit. School Annual, viii. 
[1903] 308, <6. ix. J1904] ‘291,6; ARW viii. [1905] 623); vulture 
(Heiin, pp. eit. 66‘2, 1); wolf (Rosclier, op. eit. 45,126 ; 66, 161; 
Pradel, pp. cit. 87‘2). 

Parts of animals (Riess, l.c. passim; Abt, ‘Annilette,’ 
4.52f.): ashes (Alex, of Tralles, i. 443, 445 [Puschin. 1886], 
Kroll, pp. cit. 24); blood (Plut. Qu. Conv. 7001.); eyes (Fahz, 
op. at. 1641.); feet (Geopon. xm. 14, 9); fleece (Riess, l.e., 
passim ; Gruppe, op. at. 823; Nilsson, Griech. Feste, 1906, p. 
6; cf. art. Flkxck); heads (Jahn, pp. at. 68); hippoinanes (Abt, 
pp. eit. 166); liver (Marcell. Einp. xxii. 41); tooth (Fahz, pp. 
cit. 142, 8); wool (Abt, ‘ Apulojus,’ 1441.). 

Parts and ■xu&bmxntb op human laciNris (Riess, op. eit. 88 ff.; 
never in the magic papyri; Kropatscheck, op. cit. 27): hand 
(Dilthey, op. cit. 63 f. ; cf. Wilhelm, Oest. Jahre.sk. iv. [1901], 
Beihl. 16 f.; Deissmann, Phtlol Ixi. [1902] 2,55; Weinreich, 
‘Antike Ueihingswunder,’ Religionsgesch. Vers, und Vorarb 
viii Iff.; esp. 17, 3; 48); foot (Weinreich, op. at. 7()ff.); in 
lioth cases the independent magic power of the members is a 
derived one—originally they were only the conductors of these 
powers (cf. the analogous remarks of Rienkowski, op. at. 298) ; 
dirt from the sandal (Pap. Loud. cxxi. 492); blood and seed 
(Ai>ollod. Bibl. ii. 1.52 W.); saliva (Abl, pp. at. 260 f.l; marrow 
and liver (Horace, Epod. v. 87 f.); fmtus (Fahz, ojk at. Ill, 8). 

Hearth (Riess, op. eit. 49, 11); door (Plin. xxviii 49); sieve 
(Riess, op. cit. 90, 67); purse-string (Pap. Land. cxxi. 209); clay 
from the pott.er’8 wheel (ib. 936); hell (Cook, J11S xxii. [1902] 
6ff ; Pease, Harvard Stud. xv. [1901] 29(7.; Abt, pp. dt. 264, 

2; Wolters, Bonn. Jahrb. cxviii. [1909], 262, I; IQ xiv. 2409, 6 ; 
Daremberg-Saglio, s.v. ‘'Tintinnalmluin’ (not yet published), 
wheels (M. Biewr, Das Dresdner Sehauspielerrelief, Bonn, 1907, 

f l. 21, note); small magic-wheels (ivyf) in love-incantation 
Hulicrt, oji dt 161 f.; Abt, pp. dt. 172 f., 178f.); statuettes of 
women and children with special gestures (Jahn, ofi. dt. 47 ff.); 
gladiators (Wolters, Bonn. Jahrb. cxviii. [1909] 268); images of 
Alexander the Great (Daremberg-Sagho, s.v. ‘Amuletum,’ p. 
‘268; Weinreich, op. eit. 75). 

iMAQKs OF ooDS (JaliD, Op. dt. 4617. ; Wiinsch, ‘Ant. i^auberg.’ 
42 f.; Kropatscheck, pp. ct'. 28, 1; Abt, pp, dt. 298; cf. 
Daremberg-Saghu, l.c. 266)' Aion (Wunsch, ARW xii. [1909] 
82); Aphrodite (Abt, op. ci£. 195 f); Apollo (Plut. SuUa, 29; 
Aht, op. cit. 299); the Ephesian Artemis in an eedicula, 
surrounded by ‘ Kphesia grammata ’ (Dareuiborg-Sagho, i.c. 266); 
Eros in love-magic (Lucian, Philopseudes, 14; Pap. Pans. 
184.3); Hecate (.lahn, op, at. 88; Abt, op, dt. 204, cf. 200 ff.); 
Ileraklcs, fashioned in touchstone, therefore doubly potent 
(Wunsch, ‘Ant. Zauoerg.’ 40); Hermes (Dilthey, op. at. 66; 
Abt, op. at. 282 f., 3(«lf.), ithypfialhc, the phallus ending in the 
bead of a ram, in a Delian shop (BCU xxx. [1906] 691, fig. 87 , 
cf. Jah , op. cit. 79, 206; Wolters, Bonn. Jahrb. cxviii. [1009] 
208) ; Selene (Pap. Land. cxxi. 937) 

SvMHOLS : geometrieal figures (Hubert, pp. dt. 1519; I’rentice, 
pp. at. 188); Kerykeion (Dilthey, op. at. 47); lightning (i6. 48). 
Parts ok baorifiokb (Fahz, op. dt. 142, 9). 

The potency of a charm may be enhanced in tM’o 
ways: by the addition of other ingredients, or by 
adherence to special prescriptions as to rites to be 
performed when using them. Kropatscheck (op. 
cit. 69 f.) has enumerated several cases in which 
plants, combined with other matter, are used. The 
effect of the phallus was enhanced by tying on bells 
(Jahn, op. cit. 79; Wolters, Bonn. Jahro. cxviii. 
[1909] 267 f.). Against fever, a caterpillar, wrajiped 
in a piece of linen, tied round thrice with a tlirice- 
knotted thread, was used, with recitation of a 
special magic sentence (Flin. xxx. 101). Against 
a cough the name ‘laldabra’ was written on a 
blank sheet, in which was wrajiped a stone that 
had been taken out of a new sponge (I’radel, op. 
cit. 380 f), and the whole was worn round the neck 
(lleim, op. cit. 587, 23). The so-called ‘votive 
hands,’Avliich were formerly regarded as an extreme 
example of the accumulation of magic ideas, should 
most prohnlily he excepted here if we accept the 
interpretation of B]inkcnberg(./4 rcAcpo^. Stud., 1904, 
66 ff.), whieli brings them into close connexion with 
the Phrygian cult of Saliazios ; on the other hand, 
a remarkable golden amulet in the shape of a heart 
has been found in Crete {ARW vii. [1904] 265), 
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covered with diflerent symbols: band, snake, 
spider, scorpion, spiral, rosette (or shell) {ib. 273 f., 
viii. [1905] 523). A ),m()d example of the complica¬ 
tion of rituals is given by Pliny (xxvi. 93). He 
records that a nmiedy is siiecially potent when 
applied by n naked (.lahn, op. cit. 93; Dcubner, 
op. cit. 24 ; Abt, ojt. cif. 2*16, 1), sober (Abt, op. cit. 
I13f.) virgin (Piadel, op. cit. 377) to a sober patient. 
The virgin thrice recites a nia^ic formula, holding 
her hand in a jnesenbed position (Dilthey, ojt. cit. 
02, 39f.), and both expectorate (Abt, op. cit. 260f.) 
thrice. The virgin is especially powerful on 
account of her purity, which quality, together 
with that of chastity, is indispensable to the 
eflicacy of magic remedies (Abt, op. cit. iii. 115, 
2.37, 241, 246, 258 f., 263, 330; cf. art. lUiKlTY). 
Another remedy (TMin. xxiv. 172) is esj>ecially 
ethictive when rubbed in to the right (Aht, op. cit. 
273 6’.; cf. Wunsch, Defx. Tab. Aft. p. iv) by 
three men of three dillerent nationalities. 

A passage of Pliny (xxviii. 46) shows how the 
idea of a remedy becomes mingled with that of 
magic by transmission. Against fever a jdece of 
nail or rojie from a cross was worn round the neck 
as an amulet. When healed, the ])erson hi<l this 
amulet in a jilace Avhich the sun’s rays could not 
reach. The notion Avas that the nail or rope hail 
aksorlied the disease ; and yet thcseohjectspossessed 
healing jiower only in so far as they were connected 
with the dead, and tlierefore had apotropieic force. 
We also lind eases in which the nnmlet changes its 
function. The scarab from Tusculuin editeil hy 
Wunsch {Bull. Coni., 18(»0, ]>. 289ft’.) is inscribed 
with a (Ireek magic formula, containing the in¬ 
vocation of an unnamed demon, for the purpose of 
a nocturnal oracle—tlius a positive, spell-hinding 
invocation. Wiin.sch is riglit in remarking that 
the yirojirietor of Tusculum is not likely to have 
used the scarab for purposes of incantation. It is 
more probable that he wore it as an amulet, after 
it had come into his hamls in some way, for that is 
the usual form in which scarabs were used in Home 
(Wiinsch, op. cit. 204). 

The forms in Avliicli the powers of a chaiTii were 
cxincentrated on the jiossessor were manifold. On 
a tablet from Kiiidos (Wunsch, Ih’Jix. Tab. Att. p. 
xii, no. 91, 14 f. ; cf. ib. xxiii *') the chief possi¬ 
bilities are conihined : ipapimKov iroTbv ^ Kardixpurrov 
Ij iiraKrbv, where the noun 4 *^pp^a.Kov is limited 
consecutively liy three verbal adjectives. The 
charm might be drunk (Fahz, op. cit. 132tf. ; Dedo, 
op. cit. 4 ; Pradel, op. cit. 372): even magic words 
written on some eatable substanc^e, or dissolved 
in a potion, were eaten or drunk (Pradel, op. cit. 
380 f. ; Kroyialsclieck, op. cit. 19); eve,n the act of 
licking sufficed—a practice; to which the ki.ssing 
of an amulet bears aflinity (Kropatsclieck, l.c.). 
Furthermore, the remedy might be apjdied as an 
ointment (Kelir, Qiucst, Mag. Specimen, 1884, p. 
19; Dedo, op. cit. 3f. ; Aht, up. cit. 143) or in the 
form of a powder (Pradel, op. cit. 363, 369). And 
la.stly, one could bring it into contact (^7r<£7ctr, cf. 
Enr.’//t;)p. 318 ; Phien. 343) in any other way with 
the yierson to be bewitcheil, if evil was purposed. 
The remedy could also be etlective hy being merely 
worn (Pradel, op. cit. 375). Here the favourite 
form was tlie real amulet (<’f, above), which is also 
prescribed most freipieiitlj^ by Dioscorides when 
he gives symjiathetic remedies (Weidlich, op. 
cit. 67). Kropatsclieck has discussed the diflerent 
fonns in which the amulet was worn {op. cit. 33 fl'. ; 
cf, .lahn, op. cit. 41). It was wound round the 
head (which is imjiortant for the signification o< 
the wreath), the neck, the right or left arm ; or it 
was held in the hand (cf. Kiess, op. cit. 52, 60; 6.5, 
18). 'riiere is also a curious juescrijition to wear a 
golden or silvei leaflet arpariuTiKws, which Kiopat- 
scheck interpicts as a mode of wearing it like a 


military neck-ring (perhaps more correctly ‘like 
the phalenc’). There arc still other fashions: 
phylacteries are worn under the feet (Wunsch, 
‘Ant. Zauberg.’ p. 39), under the tongue, or in the 
mouth (Theophrastus, Char. 16,2; Fahz, op. cit. 
138; Rohde, J*si/che, i.“, 1898, 237), or under the 
lillow (Kiess, op. cit. 57, 23). Even the mere 
ouking at a charm may he etlective (Kiess, op. cit. 
59, 22; 69, 60; 74, 2; Weinreich, op. cit. 169 f.), 
and the knowledge; of the god’s name alone has 
the power of protecting against evil (Kropatsclieck, 
op. cit. 19 f.). Without any loss of eflicacy (Bieii- 
kowski, op. cit. 29S), charms arc often enclosed in 
linen, or leather (Kroyiatscheck, oji. cit. 34 f.), or 
in metal caskets: from this custom, as from the 
wearing of amulets in general, the nse of ordi¬ 
nary jewellery originated (Dareniberg-Ssiglio, s.v. 
‘ Amuletum,’251, 257 ; Ki(;.ss, ‘ Amulett,’in Pauly- 
Wissowa, i. 198f>; ct. Trendolenhurg, Blatter f. d. 
Mitnliedcr d. IViss. Centralnercins, no. 1, Berlin, 
[Wochenschr. f. klass. VhdoL, 1909, j>, 1025]). 
Not infrequently the juoyirietor may have had the 
intention of thus yiiotecting his charm against 
contrary charms (Kiess, op. cit. p. 1985 ; cf. Abt, 
op. cit. 282 f,), but tbc ]>ractical purpose must have 
been at least as frequently prevalent: the tongue 
of a fox or the heart ot a lark cannot well he worn 
in n at lira, therefori' Ave (ind for both the prescrip¬ 
tion to wear them in a bracelet (Plin. xxviii. 172, 
XXX. 63). If this is golden, as in the latter case, 
there is a conscious heightiming of the magic 
poAA’ers. The same remedies are oftf;ii found pre¬ 
scribed for eating, or for AV'earing (Kropatsclieck, 
op. cit. 43), so that the mode of tlieir use is not 
that which is sigiiilicant. The variety of uses of 
one remedy recorded by Dioscorides has been 
quoted alsive (y>. 434*). 

The (Irei'ks endeavoured to protect not only 
thern.sclves and their cdiildren (.lahn, op. cit. 40, 42) 
hut also their entire household from evil poAA’ers: 
their cattle (Kiess,. ‘ Aberglauhe,’ 45 f., ‘ Amulett,’ 
1988; Kroi>atscheck,t» 7 >. cit. 37; Pradel, op. cit. 377), 
the horses (Kiess, ‘ Amule.tt,’ 1986,1988 ; Weidlich, 
op. cit. 61 f.), the stables (Pradel, op. cit. 379; 
I’rentice, on, cit. 138), the dove-cot, the hatching- 
places of tne hens, the wine-casks, the grain, and 
the trees (Weidlich, op. cit. 73 f.), above all, the 
house itself and its entrance (Kiess, ‘ Abergl.’ 48, 3, 
‘Amulett,’ 1988; lieim, op. cit. 509f. ; cf. Dedo, 
op. cit. 30, 1 ; Wiinsch, AIlW xii. [1900] 36), the 
workshops (.lahn, 66 f. ; I’rentice, l.c.), the iiiijde- 
menta of daily life (Jahn, op. cit. 159, 100 ; Kiess, 
‘Amulett,’ 1986f. ; Kienkowski, op. cit. 298), the 
clothes (Jahn, op. cit. 60), shield and weapons 
(Kiess, ‘Amulett,’ 1986; Karo in Daremberg- 
Saglio, s.v. ‘ Ocrea,’ p. 147 ; Journ. intern, d'arch. 
nvviisrn. ix. [1906] 5 ft’.), towns, walls (apotropieic 
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saricMianes, altars, graves (itiess, 'j^mniett, lifUS) 
and the dead themselves (Krojiatseheck, op. cit. 
16). There is a tendency tectonically to unite the 
amulet Avith tlie object thereby protected—imple¬ 
ments, Avoa]»on.s, clothes, buildings, and the like 
(the amulet thus becomes an apotroyiaion in its 
more re.strh ted meaning). Lastly, the magic 
>racti<*e it.s»;lf is protected by phjy^lakteria against 
larmful anti-magic (Hubert, op. cit. 1516; Wunsch, 
‘Ant. Zauberg.’ 38f. ; Kronatscheck, op. cit. iiil’.). 
Even animal.^ v/ere believed by the Dreeksto make 
u.se of certain ]»ropliylacUc means (Kropatsclieck, 
op. cit. 37 ; I'lin. xxiv. 174, whose testimony is, 
hoAvcA^er, dountiul [cf. Kiess, ‘Abergl.’ 57, 63]). 

In many riassages of magic literature the Avon- 
derful resuIlH attendant on the possession of 
certain charms are enumerated. Kropatsclieck 
has made a selection of some (op. cit. 13 ft'. ; cf. 
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Hul)ert, op. cit. 1495; Abt, op. cit. 130), from 
which we obtain an imi»ression of the good things 
the Greeks most desired to possess, and the evUs 
they were most desirous to escape: love (^IXrpa, 
Abt, op. cit. 175 f.), renown, victory in battle or in 
•jontests or in lawsuits {ib. 130f. ; cf. Hellwig, 
Globus, xcv. [1909] 2111’.), honour, riches, legacies, 
^eatiiesB, p()])nlarity, friemlship [esjiecially of 
inllucntial people], life, and health (cf. a Byzantine 
bronze amulet with the inscription YTHA ZV 
AO PIT E = vyelav aoi bwpeirai [,/ourn. intern. (Tarch. 
num. X. 1907, 333 f.]), \vell-being, power, luck, suc¬ 
cess, peace, quietude, invulnerability, good looks, 
credit, memory, discernment, goodness, beauty, 
knowledge, many children, quick and easy birth, 
the gift of foreseeing the future, of exciting fear 
and admiration, of transforming oneself, of opening 
doors, of rending fetters and stones, of break¬ 
ing magic spells, of becoming invisible or indis- 
coverable (the wish of runaway-slaves), of spell¬ 
binding the enemy, and of harming him, of getting 
and knowing everything one wished to have or 
know'. The Greeks protected themselves against: 
the evil eye (Grnppe, op. cit. 878, 1 ; Daremberg- 
8agIio and rauly-Wissowa, .s.v. ‘Fascinuiu’; 8. 
8ehgm;inn, J)cr bose Bhr.k 'und Vcrioandtes, 1910, 
esj». 1 . 251), being bewitched by evil tongues (Abt, 
op. cit. 130), sullerings and illnesses of all sorts, 
such as fever, coughs, etc. ; stress and danger by 
land and by W'ater, storms and lightning, demons, 
ghosts and nightmares, .somnambulism and fienzy 
('rambornino, op. cit. 7511'.), poisonous animals, 
especially snakes and scorpions, veimin of every 
kind {Gcnmn. xiii. 14, 9; Heim, op. cit. 478, 47; 
Itiess, ‘ Aberglaube,’ H!>, 50), enemies and enmity, 
accusers, robbers, wrathtul kings, lords, chiefs, 
ami ruling jiowers (Abt, op. cit. 129), thieves (cf. 
Westeiin. rarad. 145, If.: ppCi/xa /cXwrTAeyxov]), 
impious deeds, and sjtelLs. 

How much of the matter here enumerated is 
genuinely Greek cannot now* be ascertained. Jahn 
(op. ci^. *110) had already drawm attention to the 
great dilliculty of obtaining ‘ eine Einsicht in den 
Gang der historisehen Entw'ickeliing.’ Diltliey 
(op. cit. 65) considcied a large part of ancient 
superstition to be of alien origin, and this supposi¬ 
tion has only been strengthened by the researches 
of rectmf years. Esiiocially Egypt, the old home 
of magic, tran.splanted its beliefs into Greece from 
the earliest times. In the (iv. 219 ff.) an 

Egyjdian charm ic mentioned, and the .scarab was 
a well-know'ii form of amulet in Hellas (Daremberg- 
8aglio, .s.v. ‘ Amuletiirn,’ p. 257). It is also im¬ 
possible to make an exact division between Greek 
and Roman btdief within the classical period, 
seeing that these ijountries stood in continual and 
close contact (Kroll, op. cit. 5), though no doubt 
the greater i»art of superstitious belief.s must have 
been imported into the matter-of-fact Roman 
mind. Riess (‘Amulctt,’ p. 1989) a-ssumes the 
possibility of a classification into rairiods and 
nations hy exact statistical work. Vviiether this 
will ever be realized rtmiains to bo seen. It is 
more important to recognize the primitive forms of 
belief, and to marvel at the tenacity w’ith which old 
iieathen forms have found refuge under the mantle 
of Christianity. The follow'ing striking example 
may stand for many. An old heathen house- 
benediction (Kaibel, Epigr. 1138, cf. Eph. arch. 
1909, 22) reads as follows: ‘Here lives the all- 
powerful Heraklos, the son of Zeus ; may no evil 
enter! ’ and on an early Christian hou.se in Syria 
(cf. Prentice, op. cit. 140) we find the inscription: 
‘Here lives our Lord Jesus Christ, the Son, the 
Word of God ; may no evil enter ! ’ 

LiTKftATiiRK.— (1) For the ancient writers, see Hubert In 
Dareinberp-SaKlio, s.v. ‘Maffia,’ p 1601; cf. also Hermes, iii. 
11869] 1-80; Cateuogus eodd. astrolag. iii. [1901] 41 ff. ; Oxprh. 


“ap. iU. [1908] 76, no. 433 (Blass, APF lil. [1900] 279, 213). The 
.nost important magic jMipyrj are enumerated b}' Wunsch on 
p. 19 of hiH l)ook cited below. 

(2) Modern literature : the. beat compilation in Hubert, op. 
eit. 1494 IT. ; also Jahn, * liber den Aberglaubon des busen 
Ilhcks’ (SSGW, 1856, p. 28 ff.); Dieterich, ‘Papyrus magica' 
(FieckeiseirH./a/tr6., Huppleiucntband xvj. [1888] 747 ff.) , Heim, 

‘ Incantamcnta nmKica'(i6. Supplementband xix. [1893J 40611.); 
Weidiich, iJte Si/in}>aihie in der antiken Litteraiur (1894) 
Kroll, Antiker Abenjlaube (1897); Dedo, De antxquorum super. 
stitiane ainatoria (i»in); Fahr, ‘ De poetarum Itomanorum 
doi'trina niagn a,’ IS('liiju>n/i!fei,ch Vers. u. Vorarh. (It V Pj vi. f 
1 liK)4]; Wun.scli, ‘ AntikesZaubcrgoi iit aiis Pergamon' (Arehmol. 
Jalirb., Ergunzuiigsheft, VI |190:)|) ; Pradel, 'Onech. u. sudital. 
Gebete’ (iil'T iii. 8 (lin)7J); Kropatsclieck, Ue amuletorum 
apud anti(jU4>it nsu (1U07), Abt, ‘Die Apologie des Ajiuleius' 
[JiVV iv. 2 [1908]); Riess, ‘Abcrglanbo’ and ‘AniulelG id 
P auly-Wisaowa, i. 30, 1981 ; and Daremberg-Saelio, i. 1, 1877, 
».w. ' Amuletuiu,' with the bibliography at the end. 

L. Deubner. 

CHARMS AND AMULETS (Hebrew).—i. 
In the OT the rcferencc.s to ch.'inns and amulets 
are, from the nature of the canonical literature, of 
a more or less incidental character. Still, such as 
they are, they suflice to show' that alongside of the 
ollicial religion, so to say, of Jahweh, there survived 
the antique and inoradicahlc hcliel in the eflicacy 
of amulets w'hich is so prominent a characteristic 
of the Eastern peojilcs, and of none more tlian of 
those of the Semitic group. I’lie first of such 
references is found in Gn 35^, where the association 
of the ear-rings of Jacob’s lioiisebold with ‘the 
strange [better ‘the foreign’] gods which were in 
their band ’—for these see below on the results of 
the recent excavations—sbow.s that the ear-rings 
v'ere regarded as of tlie nature of charms or 
ttinulets. 'J’he possession of such articles, and the 
belief in their efficacy wdiich it implied, the Hebrew 
hi.storian rightly reganlcd as in(*on8istent with 
wdiole-heartcd devotion to .Jahweh. In early 
times, inileed, it may he said that every ornament 
was an amulet (ef. the Aram, kedasha, ‘ holy 
thing’ for ‘ear-ring’). The venerable custom of 
weiiring jewellery, in short, is believed to be less 
the outcome of female vanity than the result of a 
desire to secure the various oiifices of the body 
against the enfmnee of evil sjiirits (see W. R. 
8inith, liel. Scot.''^, 1894, p. 463 and footnote). 

Among the articles of female adornment in Is 
318-28 find, in addition to the more easily 
identilied jew'd.-, sneh as the ‘nose jewels’ of 
—originally amulets to guard the nostrils—mention 
of articles which the etymology of the original 
(Wut.shini) shows to have been charms puie and 
siiujde, hence RV rightly has ‘amulets,’ Their 
precise nature and form cannot be determined. Ac¬ 
cording to Ibn Ezra (Comm, on Isaiah, in loc .), they 
were ‘ writings w'ritten upon gold or silver after the 
manner of a charm.’ ’i’o judge from the context 
of the original term in Ec 10“, the IchdsMm may 
have been c-harins in the form of miniature serpents 
—a w'oild-w'ide form of amulet (.see la.st panigra])h 
of this art. for illustrations). Another article in 
Isaiah’s list is the salulrOn (v.^“), literally ‘little 
moon,’ Vulg. lunula, RV ‘crescent.’ Golden 
crescents, which derived their potency as ‘defensa- 
tive.s’ from their association w’ith the moon-god, 
were not only worn by the Midianite chiefs in the 
days of Gideon for ])rotection in battle, but w^ere 
hung, as amulets, about the necks of their camels 
(Jg8**‘^). Numerous s])ecimeiis of such crescent 
ornaments have been found in the recent exca¬ 
vations. 

Again, in ‘the stone of grace’ (Pr 17® AVm), or 
rather ‘ stone of favour,’ w'e may recognize a stone 
w'orn as a charm to procure favour or good luck 
for the weaier. The universal belief in red coral 
as an amulet is perhafis sufficient jusUlication lor 
finding a reference thereto in La 4’ (KVm). For 
the view' that the obscure word rendered ‘ pillow^s ’ 
in Ezk LF®‘ should rather be remlered ‘ charms 
or ‘ amulets,’ see W. R. Smith, JPh xiii. 286. 
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PasBing to the deutero-canonical writinp, we 
find a striking iimtance of the use of amulets as 
protection against the risks of battle in the story 
of certain soldiers of Judas Maccabasus, who lost 
their lives in an engagement, and were afterwards 
found to have worn under their jjarments ‘conse¬ 
crated tokens (Upufiara) of the idols of Janmia, 
which the law forbids the Jews to have aught 
to do with ; and it became clear to all that it was 
for this cause that they had fallen * (2 Mac 12" 
RY). These leptifMTu were probably small images 

»f the heathen deities. An earlier parallel to this 
practice is found in 2 S 6 *^ which tells of the 
Philistines bringing ‘their images’ (d^abbShemf 
read ; ‘ their gods ’ ['^dhShem]^ according to the 
original text preserved in 1 Ch 14**) with them as 
charms to the field of battle. In Pen Sira’s day 
(c. 180 B.c.) it was a common practice to wear 
amulets on the wrist, as apjiears from the figurative 
language of the original Heb. text of Sir 36* (EV 
33*): ‘ A sensible man understands the Word, and 
the Law is for him an amulet (0tepheth), a band 
upon the hand ’ (so Sniend). 

2 . In addition to the direct witness of the 
passages cited in the foregoing section, another 
important line of indirect evidence for the popular 
belief in the efficacy of charms and amulets among 
the Hebrews is to be found in the legislation 
regarding the three great ‘signs’ of Judaism, the 
phylacteries (Ex 13*- *®, Dt 6 ” 11 *®), the mezuzd, 
doorpost symbol (Dt 6 * IT"), and the fringes or 
tassels at the four comers of the upi>er garment 
(Nu 15**''-, Dt 22**). This is not the place to 
discuss the origin and nature of these ‘ signs ’ (see 
the relative artt. in HDB); it must here suffice to 
say that modern scholars, reasoning from the exist¬ 
ence of similar practices among the neighlMiiiring 
peoples of P^gypt and Syria, and from the analogy 
of similar adaptations in other rclimons, including 
Christianity, are inclined to exidain the place 
of the ‘ signs ’ among the sacred laws of the 
Hebrews as due to the desire of tlie Hebrew legis¬ 
lators to find a place within the national religion 
for certain immemorial and deeply-rooted religious 
customs of heathen origin and associations. To 
enable this to l>e done, the customs in question 
were infused with a new significance and a 
worthier motive consistent with the religion of 
Jaliweh. Indeed, as regards the first of these 
signs, the word of the original [tStdphOth)^ which 
our EVV render by ‘ iroutlet.s,’ can mean only 
‘jewels,’ or, more probably, ‘aniuletH ’ (see Sir 36* 
cited above), worn upon the forehead (‘lietween 
thine eyes’) and the wrist (‘upon thy hand’). 
Similarly the Nl' name for the sign in question, 
0 u\a/fTT)pia, i.e. ‘ amulets,’ shows that the wearing of 
strips of leather or parchment inscribed with words 
of special potency as charms must have been an 
old and familiar custom. 

The antiquity of tlie ‘phylactery’ is proved by 
the recent discovery of small tablets, which the 
Mimeans were wont to wear, inscribed with the 
words ‘Wadd™ Ah“,’ i.r. ‘Wadd (the national 
deity of the Mimeans) is father ’; see Nielsen, 
Altarab. Mondreli^ion, Strassburg, 19U4, p. 192, 
with illustrations. 

P’orther, the practice of inscribing doorposts and 
lintels with sacred names and texts in order to 
guard against the entrance of evil spirits is attested 
for many countries, and particularly for Egypt 
(Wilkinson, Anc. Egyptians^ ed. Hirch, i. 361 f ; 
I'rumbull, The. Threshold Covenant, 1896, p. 68 fl’.). 
l-.ater evidence of the siiecial virtue popularly 
ascribed to both these ‘signs’ is allorded by the 
Targum on Ca 8 *, which the paraphrastic translator 
interprets as signifying that the phylacteries and 
the mtzuza have power to prevent evil spirits from , 
doing any manner of harm. I 


With regard, finally, to the third of the signs in 
question, tlie tassels (Heb, §t§tth), the representa¬ 
tions of Syrians and other Asiatics on the monu¬ 
ments of Egypt (see Wilkinson, op. cit. i., coloured 
plate ii. b), show that these ornaments were a 
feature of the dress of Israel’s neighbours from an 
early period. Their position at the corners of the 
upper garment was doubtless due to superstitious 
ideas regarding corners, which have left their 
traces in other jirovisions of the Hebrew legislation; 
in short, the tassels were originally charms. That 
healing virtue was ascribed to them in NT times 
is seen from the incidents recorded in Mt 9**, Mk 
6 **. Here may he mentioned the bells u^ion the 
skirts of tlie high priest’s robe of office (Ex 28**'* 
39***'), now usually explained as ‘a survival, like 
the gargoyles in our churches, of the primitive 
practice of the employment of charms to frighten 
aw^ demons and evil siiirits ’ (McNeile, The Book 
of Exodus, J9()8, ]). 18.j). The custom referred to 
in Zee 14“" of hanging hells on the foreheads and 
necks of horses also belongs to the same circle of 
ideas. Numerous small bronze bells, such as are 
here mentioned, have been found at Gezer in 
strata known, on otlicr grounds, to be post-exilic 
(PEFSt, 1904, p. 353, illust. plate iv. nos. 4, 5). 

3 . A Hood of frchli light has been tlirown u{>on 
the groat pojiularity of amulets in Canaan at all 
jieriods, even in the pre-histori(;, by the excavations 
of the last twenty years. Every site excavated 
has yielded its quota to the list of amulets worn 
by the living and buried with the dead. One of 
the oldest yet discovered comes from Gezer, in the 
shape of the ‘ metacarpal bone of a kid,’ j)erforated 
witn two holes for sus}>onsion, which was found m 
the cremation cave of the Neolithic inhabitants 
[PEFSl, 1902, pp. 343, 348, illust. 350). In the 
following Canaanite period black slate was a 
favourite material for amulets. In shape these 
were ‘either oval, rectangular, or sinker-shapeii, 
generally flat, and always perforated for sus¬ 
pension ^(ib. 343, with illust.). In l.his department 
of the ancient life of Canaan the predominance t>f 
Egj’^ptiau influence is very marked, especially, as 
we might expect, in Southern Palestine. I'bus in 
addition to the countless scarabs in every variety 
of material, hundreds of amulets were found of an 
exclusively Egyjiiian type, such as the ‘eye tit 
Horus,’ images ot Osiris, anti, in particular, tif ‘ the 
bandy-legged lies’ (Phinan, Egyp. Rdigion, Eug. 
tr., 1907, ( 1 . 75). The latter was regarded both as 
a talisman against serpents and other liarmful 
creatures, anti as a tutelary guardian of the htirne. 
While such purely Egyjitian amulets as the figures 
of Ptah and the 80 -t;alled ‘dad’ column, the 
symliol of Osiris (seePA7'’6Y, 1903, p. 212, plate iL 
28), were prtibahly imported, the greater number 
were doubtless tif native manufacture. Thus a 
mould for the making of lies amult?ts was found 
at Gezer (ifi. p. 214). For illustrations of these 
liguies of lies, see liliss, A Mound of Many Cities, 
1894, p. 40 (with a ring attached to the head); 
liliss anti Macalistc.r, Exravations in S. Palestine, 
1902, plate Ixxxiii. f. ; Sellin, TellTa'annek, 1904-6, 
figs, 99, 124. 

Under the head of amulets the present "writer 
would include btith the phitiuesof Ashtart (Asfarte), 
the goddess of fettundity, and the small figures, in 
the round, of the same deity, which have been 
found in such iiumhcrs at all the sites. They 
appear to be too small to have been used as proper 
objects <!ven of dtimestic worship. Sutih images, 
however, help us to untlerstand the nature of the 
strange gods’ favoured by Jacob’s household (see 
above). 

The excavations further show that from the 
earliest times, shells of all kinds were reputed to 
possess prophylactic virtue. Even at the present 
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day in Northern Arabia ‘almost every woman, 
every child, every mare and she-caiuel wear shells 
round the neck, for these protect from the evil 
eye’ (Musil, Arabia Petreea, 1908, iii. 314). This 
venerable and universal superstition no doubt had 
a place among the popular beliefs even in Bible 
times, as it certainly had in the later Talmudic 
period (Hamburger, ii., art. ‘Boser Blick’). For 
every death due to natural causes, it was believed 
that there were ninety and nine caused by the evil 
eye. The desire to be saf(iguarded against its 
baneful influence explains the vast numbers of 
beads of various materials and colours found in the 
excavations. Blue was evidently a favourite 
colour then as now ; in l^alestine, at least, flat, 
circular heads, blue with white in the centre, are 
to-day the favourite amulet, especially for the 
protection of animals. 

This recalls an artistic silver amulet, found at 
Gezer, in the shape of a pill-box, covered in part 
with a deep blue enamel with a white spot in the 
centre. It was filled with white earth—small bags 
with earth from some sacred spot, such as a weli’s 
tomb, is a favourite jjresent-dav amulet - and fitted 
witli a loop for suspension (PEFSt, 1903, p. 303 f. 
with illnst.). "W ith this pendant may be associated 
another of yellow glass, whose former use as a 
charm is })laced beyond question by the Greek 
inscription which it hears in reversed letters : evrvx^% 
tpopouvTi, ‘with good luck to the wearer’ (ib. 
1904, j). 354 with illust.—where see for otlier 
amulets, including a tiny fish [a symbol of 
fertility?] in ebony, plate iv. no. 13, sahl to be of 
Mac(‘ahiean date). 

Serpent,s have in all ages been reckoned as 
powerful charms—a fact which justifies our placing 
here the miniature bronze serpent found at Gezer 
(illust. ib. 1903, p. 222). It can scarcely be 
sejiarat.ed from similar bronze nuidels of 8er}»ents 
fouml by Glas(;r in Southern Aiabia, w'ith a hole 
through the head for a cord by v hich they were 
hung about the wearer’s neck (Nielsen, op, cit. 
p. 190, with illust.). 

liiTKicATiTKic.—This haH been given in the article. 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

CHARMS AND AMULETS (Indian).—In no 
region of the world, excejd j»erhaps W. Africa, is 
the use of various protectives against malignant 
Bpiiit inihience more common tlian among the 
natives of India. These races are constantly beset 
by the feat of danger from sjurits of various kimls 
and from the evil eye, and to these agencies they 
attribute nmstof the di.sea.ses and oilier misfortunes 
to which they arc expo.sed. Their strong faith in 
the ellicacy of ritualistic cultus leads them to 
adopt various magical and semi-magical devices 
which they believe ca])able not only of securing 
protection, but of being used offensively to destroy 
an enemy. An examination of the various forms 
of domestic ritual, those practised at marriage, 
conception, birth, puberty, initiation, and death, 
shows that they largely consist of a series of 
charms and other magical devices intended to 
protect bride and bridegroom, mother and child, 
youth and maiden, and the mourners for the dead 
(see Colebrooke, Essays, London, 1858, p. 76 fl’. ; 
Grierson, Bihar Peasant Life, Calcutta, 1885, 
p. 357 ir. ; BG ix. pt. i. 31 ff., pt. ii. 227 fl'. ; Pad- 
field, The Hindu at Home, Madras, 1896, p. 94 If. ; 
Dubois, Hindu Manners and Customs^, Oxford, 
1906, p. 21211’). 

The word ‘charm’ (Lat. carmen) primarily 
denotes ‘the chanting or recitation of a verso 
supjiosed to possess magic power or occult influence’ 
(OED, 8.V.); ill other words, what is commonly 
called a spell. In its secondary significance it 
includes material things credited with magical 
properties, worn on, or in close connexion with, the 


person whom it is designed to protect; and in 
popular acceptance it is extended to various 
magical devices intended to effect the same objetd. 
Besides being protective, charms may be offensive, 
devised, as those used in the T&ntrik school, to 
injure or destroy an enemy. The ‘ amulet * belongs 
to a sub-class of the physical charm. It is usually 
defensive, and is worn about the jierson protecteif, 
in a case which is generally made of some metal. 
In order of date it is probably later than either the 
spell or the physical charm. 

The word ‘ charm ’ has thus a very wide conno¬ 
tation, and it is difficult to arrange in orderly 
sequence the numerous devices of this kind used 
by the races of India. In general they are all 
based on the principles of Animism current among 
all clas.ses of the population. The charms used in 
the official ritual oi Brahmanism do not, in prin¬ 
ciple, difl'er from those enqiloycd by the non-Ary an 
races or by foreign immigrants, like the Muham¬ 
madans or the J’arsis. They are common to 
believers in all the existing religions— Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Islam, Judaism, and Zoroasl i lanism— 
and many have been retained by native Christian 
converts. In this article the tribal and religious 
variances will be defineil so far as it is ])Ossible to 
do so; but distinctions of race and religion do not, 
in themselves, furnish a basis for classilieation. 

1 . The spell or spoken charm.—'I'he general 
name for these spells is mantra—n term which in 
the Vedic age was applied to hymns and prayers 
addressed to the gous, though at a later time it 
came to acquire a magical im'aning. But, as the 
Vedas are comparatively late in the development 
ol Indian leligions, this may not represent the 
actual course of evolution, which was probably in 
the reverse direction, that is to say, from spell to 
prayer (see R. K. Marett, FL xv. *132ff. ; tfevons, 
Introd. to the i^itudij of Cornparatioe Religion, 
London, 1908, p. 15111.). In the later use of the 
word the mantra is all-pow'erful. ‘ The universe 
is under t he power of the gods ; the gods are under 
the power of ; iha luantrams am under 

the power of tlie Brahmins ; therefore the Brah¬ 
mins are our gods’ (I)ubois, op. vit. 139). In a 
similai class are the hita, or ‘ seed,’ the mystical 
letter or .s^llabli! which forms the essence of the 
mantra; and the dharanl, which is the term 
ajqdied to sjiells in Buddhist literature (Waddell, 
Buddhism of Tibet, Lomlon, 1895, p. 1461.). 
Mantras are of various kinds, the greatest being 
the gdyatri, or invocation of the sun-god Savitri 
(Kigieda, III. Ixii. 10) — the most universal of all 
Vedic juayers or invocations (iMonier-\Villiam.s, 
Brahnuinism and Hinduism*, J.<ondun, 1891, p. 19). 
'j’he Tantrik mantras originating in the corrupt 
Sukta cultus fall into a difl'ereiit class. Mantras 
accoinpanj every Hindu religious rite, and form a 
ncces.sary j»art of every domestic ceremony. They 
assume many varied forms, being sometimes an 
adjuration to the deity in whom the suppliant 
believes, or who is sujiposed to be competent to 
secure the desired result; 8ometime.s the ajtpoal is 
made to some hero or deilied saint; or it is 
twldressed to the sfiirit producing disease or other 
calamity whom the worshipfier desires to scare or 
prevent from doing further mischief.^ 

Similar sjiells are used by Muhammadans, of 
which the most potent is the BisnuHdk (q.v.), 
which is used before meals, at the putting on of 
new' clothes, at the commencemmit of books, and 
when any new' busine.ss is undertaken. In an 

I The mantras use>> in the (ioinestiu rites are given by 
Coiebrooki', np. cit. 7Sff. ; Thurston, Kthno<jfapkic Notes in 
S. India, Madras, 1906, p. ii.59; h. K. Ananilia Krishna Iyer, 
The Cochin Titbci and Castes, Madras, 1909, i. 163 ff.; for the 
Tantrik mantras, see Monier-Willianxs, op. cit. 197 ff.; tor those 
used by the Ilim&layan Buddhists, Waddell, op. cit. 141 ff., 
214, 217. 
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abbreviated form, omitting the attributes of mercy 
ascribed to the Creator, it is used at the slaughter 
of animals and at the of>enirig of a battle, with 
the object of averting blood-guilt. 

2. Substances out of which charms are prepared, 
and other substances and devices used for similar 
purposes.—"I’Jie list of substances out of which 
charms are }»i(*j)ared is extensive, and here only a 
selection, for juiijiose of illustration, <!an be given. 

(a) Vnrunis natural substances .—To this class 
belong the branches, loaves, fruits, flowers, etc., of 
various sacred trees and plants. Such are the fig, 
mango, ttilasl, or sacred basil, the bcl {jiigle 
manndus), the bamboo, and many others, 'riius, 
sjiecial trees are selected to form the pavilion in 
whicli the marriage rite is performed ; leaves and 
flowers are hung round the necks of tlie hnde and 
bridegroom, or on the mother during tlie ]>rcgnancy 
rites, or are placed in the room in which the 
marriage is consummated, or in that in w'hich the 
child IS expected to be liorii. At the marriage of 
lliijputs and some other tribes a coco nut is sent to 
the bride as a fertility cliarin. Various kinds of 
grain are used in the same way. Kice, wheat, or 
barley is scattered over bride and bridegroom, and 
usc*d 111 many other family rit(‘s. A compound of 
various kind.s of grain is speinally idlicacious: 
women in N. India, in order to avoid the attack of 
demons, put under their jiillows seven kinds of 
grain ; each of these, by a later devclo[>ment, is 
supposed to represent one of tlie seven sisters of 
the malignant Mother-goddess (A'JNQ iv, 160; 
and, fur the belief in the elliciency of various kiinis 
ot grain, seo BG ix. ])t. i. 3HU tl'. ; Canij»hell, 
on the Spirit Basis of Belief and Custom^ Bom hay, 
18H5, pp. 94, 456). Mustard seed is often used in 
this way. In N. India demons are believed to lly 
lief ore tiio stench of salt and mustard huint in a 
fire of the wood of the sacreil nim tree {Mcha 
azadirachta) ; the ghost of the dead clinging to 
the Nayar mourners in Malabar is repelled by 
rubbing them with oil in which the seeds of 
sesamnm have been mixed {NJJSQ iv. 197 ; Bull. 
Madras Museum^ iii. 3.51). 

\h) Substances derived from animals .—These are 
believed to confer upon the wearers the courage, 
agility, cleverness, etc., of the creatures from 
which tliey have been taken. Among tliese maj^ 
be mentioned the claws, teeth, fat, milk, rudi¬ 
mentary clavicles, and skin of the tiger or leopard 
(Dubois, op. cit. 112, 183; NINQ v. 260; Camp¬ 
bell, op. ('ll. 280 ; Thurston, op. ('.it. 265). At the 
coronation of an ancient Hindu Raja he was 
sprinkled with tlie water of holy rivers mixed with 
tne essence of holy plants, and he stepped on a 
tiger skin (for details, see art. Abhiseka). The 
five products {pahehagavya) of the sacred cow— 
milk, curds, butter, urine, dung—and the extract 
igaulochan) prepared from her urine are used in 
charms and various rites (Dubois, op. cit. 43, 152 f.). 
The Nambutiri Brahman youth in Malabar wears 
a strip of the .skin of the yak atuaclied to liis sacred 
thread {Bull. Madras Museum, iii. 41). The skin 
of the hlaiik buck {Antilope cervicapra), the sacred 
animal of the Aryans, forms the seat of the 
ascetic, and, when a man dying abroad is cremated 
in effigy, the leaf figure repre.stmting him is bound 
with a strip of the liide (Oolehrooke, op. cit. 99). 
Hair from the tail of the elejihant, the pearl 
[kunjaramani, gajamuktd) said to be found in its 
forelic-.'id, and another extracted from the brain or 
stornadi, possess protective qualities and are used 
in charms {Hull. Madras Museum, iii. 221 ; NJNQ 
iii. 63 ; (Brooke, PR ii. 240 ; Wadilell, op. cit. 208); 
bracelets of ivory are protectives for married 
women (Cam].))ell, Notes, 20 ; BG ix. pt. i. 376). 
The horn of the rhinoceros detects poison and cures 
epilepsy (Shv ay Yoe, The Burman, 1896, ii. 326; 


Fryer, New Account of E. India and Persia, 
Londtm, 1698, p. 288). The hair of the bear and 
the gall-bladder, worn by children, ward off diseases 
(Tliur.ston, op. cit. 265; NINQ v. 180). In the 
raiijah the horn said to be found in the head of the 
leader of a pack of jackals saves the wearer from 
being scolded, and m Madras realizes desires and 
secures jewellery from rofjhers (Hlaufoid, Mam¬ 
malia of India, London, 1891, p. 142; PNQ i. 89; 
'rimr-ston, op. cit. 269 f.); its flesh cures asthma, 
and tJie iiead of a hyicna, buried in the stall, 
prevents cattle disea.se (Thurston, op. cit. 275 f.). 
The eye of the loris {Loris gracilis) is used in 
necromancy, and the small musk-rat, worn on the 
jierson, renders a man invulnerable to sword-cuts 
and musket-halls {ib. 270, 274). I’lie custom of 
hanging the skulls of animals over the house-door 
and at the entrance of tlie village as a charm is 
common to many hill-trif»cs (tlunion, 27ie Khasis, 
London, 1907, p. 35; Thuiston, op. cit. 271 ; Wad¬ 
dell, (jp. cit. 484 n.). 

Some birds possess similar virtues. The flesh of 
the species buceros, if hung up in the house, is 
believed to bring pro.sperity, ami the hones att ached 
to the wrists of children repel evil s])irits (llislop, 
P(tpers relating to the. Aboriginal 'Tribes, Nagpur, 
1866, p. 6). Oiiicken hones are worn in the same 
way by the Was of Upper Burma {Gazetteer, i. pt. 
i. 505). The fat of the peacock, wliicli moves 
gracefully, i.s, on tlm principle.s of mimetic magic, 
a cure for stiff joints ; and smoking a feathei in a 
pipe keeps off snakes (Thur.ston, op. cit. 275; NINQ 
1 15). Tlie habit of wearing leathers, common 
among the forest tribes, is piobahly due more to a 
desire for protection than forornamentfLewin, Wild 
Races of S.E. India, London, IS70, pp. 284,309; 
Gazetteer Upper Burma, i. pt. i. 461). I'he wear¬ 
ing of l>oar tusks in the head-dress, as among the 
A Itorsand Nagas of Assam (Dalton, Descriptive Eth¬ 
nology of Bengal, Calcutta, 1872, plates xiii., xvL), 
has been assumed by Ridgeway to he the origin 
of the Turkish crescent {Man, vii. 144, cf. JA1 
xxxviii. 241 If.); hut the moon seems to be some¬ 
times used in cliarms, as when crescents of gold, 
with the points turned upwards, are worn as pro¬ 
tect ives by children in S, India, or when Madhava 
Brahmans in the Deccan make an image of the 
crescent moon on the marriage altar (Tlmrsl-on, tm. 
cit. 263 f. ; BG xxii. 79 ; cf. Tylor, JAJ xix. 54 f. ; 
El worthy, The Evil Eye, Loruion, 1895, p. 181 ff.). 

Reptiles also are used in charms. Alligator 
fle.sh, j»articularly the testicle.s, is in repute as a 
re.storative. A man in S. India who has been 
stung by a scorpion sits with an iron bar In his 
mouth, and applies chopped lizard flesh to the 
puncture; an equally effective remedy is the 
excrement of a lizard fed on scorpions (Thurston, 
op. cit. 274). In the Bahawalpur State the sand- 
lion is known as ehor, and is hung round the 
neck of a child suffering from a fever called by 
the same name ; another in.sect hung round the 
child’s neirk cures convulsions (Malik Muhammad 
Din. 'The Bahdwalpur State, Lahore, 1908, pp. 12, 
187). 

(c) Stones. —Perforated stones are specially 
vahied as protectives. An ancient perforated 
stone implement was found hung round the neijk 
as a cure for goitre in the Central Provinces (K. M. 
Gordon, Indian Folk Tales, London, 1909, p. 75 ; 
cf. Crooke, PR ii. 19, 164; JAI xvii. 135 f.). 
This, combined with the idea of fertility, is the 
I)robabIe explanation of the use of the potter’s 
wheel and the household grindstone at Hindu 
ivechlings as a charm (Campbell, op. cit. 164, 335). 
In the orthodox Brahman ritual the bride treads 
upon a stone with her ri"ht foot, while the bride¬ 
groom says : ‘ Ascend this stone ; distress my foe; 
he firm like this stone. ’ Similar rites are performed 
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at the present day among the higher castes in 
N. India, as well as among the forest tribes (Cole- 
brooke, op. cit. 135; Dalton, op. cit. 194, 234, 252). 
In the same way old flint implements are valued. 
They are stored at Saiva shrines, where they 
represent the linrjarn, and in S. India at the 
temples of Vighnesvara the elephant-god, who 
averts evil; the Hurmese use them for medicinal 
purjioses, powdered celt being considered a cure for 
pain in the stomach and for inflamed eyes (Thur¬ 
ston, op. ril. 351 ; Crooke, Flv ii. 12, 164; cf. W. 
Johnson, Folk Memory, Oxford, 1008, p. 121 ff.)* 

(d) Frerio'us stoves .—The same feeling attaches 
to many precious stones. They are most valued 
in siieclal combinations. The collection of nine 
(navagralui) —ruby, pearl, coral, emerald, topaz, 
diamond, sapphire, amethyst, and cat’s eye—and 
of live—gold, amethyst, diamond, emerald, pearl 
(pahchardtvn)—me most efficacious. Jade, pos¬ 
sibly under (.’hinese inlluemie, is used as a cliarm, 
esjtccially in the liurmo-Tibctan region ; it diverts 
lightning and cures heart paljiitation ; when thiow'n 
into water it brings snow, mist, and rain; and, if 
poison be poured into a cup made of it, the cup 
cracks (Gray, Chinn, London, 1878, ii. 356; Gilibon, 
Decline and Fall, ed. W. Smith, 1854, iv. 196 n. ; 
NJJS’Q iv. 198). if a man bathes while wearing a 
turquoise, it is believed in N. India that the water 
which touches it protects him from boils and 
snakes; it is inserted as a charm in the forehead 
of images of Huildha, and, if large enough, it is 
engraved with a formula or the figure of a dragon 
(NINQ iii. 53 ; \Vad<le.ll, Lhasa and Us Mystcrie.'f*, 
London, 1906, p. 349). Coral wards oif the evil 
influence of the sun, and purifies mourners fiom 
the death tabu {Camjibell, op. cit. 69 ; Colebrooko, 
op. cit. 101). Similar protective jiowers aie attri¬ 
buted to other precious stones {(Jampbell, op. dt. 
llOir. ; Crooke, FU ii. 17ffi). 

{e) Beads. —The jirotcctive value of beads depends 
partly upon the substances of which they are 
composed, partly on the fact that they arc per¬ 
forated, and thus^ exposed to the entry of spirits. 
Those worn by Saivas are matle of the ‘ Itiidra- 
eyed ’ (rudrdksa), the berry of the plant Klccocarpus 
(fanitrus ; those of the Vaisnavas of the woocl of 
the sacred basil {tulasl), both bringing the wearer 
into communion with, and under the jjrotection of, 
the deity, 'riie shell of the cowrie (Cypratn moneia) 
is similarly hung on the nocks of women, children, 
and cattle, and it is .sn])posed to crack when the 
evil eye falls upon it (CUimpbell, op. cit. 12611'. ; 
Crooke, op. cit. ii. 17). The blowing of the conch 
shell {Tvrhinella rapa) scares evil spirits from the 
temple-oflerings, from the married pair, and from 
the corjjse ((.'ampbell, op. cit. 126). When the 
coils of the shell are f urned to the right {daksiiid- 
varta), it is specially valued (Uisley, Tribes and 
Castes of Bengal, Calcutta, 1891, ii. 223). 

(/) Metals. —i. Iron. —'Phe demons and evil 
spirits of India come down from the Age of Stono, 
and for this reason they dread the influence of 
metals. Iron is 8j)ecially valued as a protective 
(cf. Johnson, op. cit. 169ff.). When a child is 
still-born, the Burmese placie iron beside the corpse, 
with the invocation : ‘ Never more return into thy 
mother’s womb till this metal becomes as soft as 
down’ (Shwny Yoe, op. cit. i. 3). The Vadvals of 
Thana, in order to guard against the spirit which 
attacks the chihl on the sixth day after birth (an 
unconstdous recognition of the danger from infantile 
lockjaw, caused by neglect of sanitary precautions), 
place an iron knim or scythe on the mother’s cot, 
and an iron bickern at the door of the lying-in 
room—a custom which also prevails in the Pan jab 
(Campbell, op. cit. 387 ; Malik Muhammad Din, 
eg?, cit. 98). An iron bracelet is Avorn by all Hindu 
married women, those of high rank enclosing it in 


gold (liajendralala Mitra, The Jndo Aryans, 
lioridon, 1881, i. 233, 279; Risley, op. cit. i. .532, 
533, ii. 41). In the form of the swmrd it has special 
power. When a birth occurs among the Kachins 
of Upper Burma, gums are fired, knives {dhd) and 
torches an*, brandished over the mother, and old 
rags and cliilhes arc burnt to scare demons hy the 
stench ((rmcttcer, i. ])t. i. 399). The Muliam- 
madans of N. India wave a knife over a sufferer 
from cramji, with tlie invocation : ‘I salute God I 
The knife is of .steel! The arrow is sharp! May 
the cramp cease throiiirh tln^powerof Muhammad, 
the brave one ! ’ (NJA(J v. ‘So). On the Irrawaddy 
river in Burma iron p^ rites are valued as a charm 
against alligators (Yule, Mission to Ava, London, 
1858, p. 198). A curious bcdief in the sanctify of 
iron appears among the Dorns {q.v.), a criminal 
tribe of N. India. 4’liey inherit from the Stone 
Age the belief that it is unlawful to commit a 
burglary with aii iron tool ; any one disobeying 
this rule is expelled from the community, and it is 
believed that the eyes of the ofleiider will start 
from his head {NJMQ v. 63), 

ii. Copper .—Chopper is a sacred metal with 
Hindus, and many of the sacrificial utensils are 
made of it. In the Panjah a eoujilo of copper 
rings or ear-rings scare tiie spiiit which brings 
sciatica (PA’(Hv. 149). The Lingayats of Dharw^ar, 
with the same intention, jdace over the corpse 
twenty-one small pieces of cooper, on w hich sacred 
formulae have been engraved {BC xxii, 115; cf. 
European superstitions legarding the use of bronze 
[Johnson, op. cit. 120]). 

iii. de.weJlery. —The same beliefs extend to preci¬ 
ous metals in the form of jewellery, the use of 
which was in India ]iro()hylactic before it came to 
be ornamental. This is show’n by the fact that 
jew'ols are used to guard the orifices and other 
parts of the liody most cxpost'd to the entry of 
spirits—the oars, nose, temples, neck, hands, feet, 
w'aist, and the pudenda. Eiirlher, among the 
forest-tribes, ornaments take the shape of the 
leaves, llow’ers, fniils, or ht*rries of the sacred trees 
W'hich were originally used for the purpose of pro¬ 
tection ; and to these are added the bones, teeth, 
or horns of animals, the virtues of wdiich are thus 
communicated to the w^earer (Caini)bell, op. cit. 
206’.). The ring, in iiarticnlar, is supposed to 
possess special powrer. In the folk-tales we find 
that a cliarmed ring, jdaced on the ground in a 
clean square, and sprinkled with butter-milk, 
secure.s the attainment of any wish (Temple-Steel, 
Wuteawakc Utories, Bombay, 1884, p. 199). In 
Burma, Kachin women wear, as protectives, on the 
front of the hair a silver crescent held up behind 
by cowrie shells, and on the ii])per jiart of the ear 
a silver circlet with a cock’s feather {Gazetteer, i. 
j»t. i. 395). A ring of the kuha or darbha grass 
{Poa cynosuroides) is w'orn on the fourth hnger by 
Hindus during sacred rites, and is knowm as ‘ the 
purifier’ {pnvitra), that is to say, the protector 
from evil inthienccs (Dubois, op. cit. 1.59 f.). That 
worn by the Namhutiri Jirahnmns of Malabar is 
usually of gold in the shape of the figure 8 ; it must 
be worn <luring c'utain rites, and those w ho do not 
possess a gold ring make one of the darbha grass 
for each solemnity {Bull. Madras Museum, iii. 41). 
All Hindus and many Muhammadans wear at 
marriage a crown of precious metals or tinsel as a 
protective. 

iv. Coins .—Coins are used as protijotives partly 
on account of the metal out of which they are 
made, and partly because Hindu coins are engraved 
with the figures and symbols of deities, Muham¬ 
madan wMth .sacred texts. But it is only those of 
the older dynasties, not those of British mints, 
which are valued. In Nepal, the local rupee, 
covered with Saiva emblems, is sliown to a woman 
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when her delivery is protracted, and in N. India 
the coin of the li!iiij)eror Akhar, knoM'n as that of 
the ‘ four friends ’ {cL'tryari), because it is enpraved 
with the names of the four successors of the iVophet 
—Abu Uakr, ’ IJinur, ’Usman, and'Ali—is used in the 
same way (< rooke, PH i. IIG). Tlie Desast Brah¬ 
mans of Dharwar, when child-birth is delayed, 
dose the woman with water in whicli old gold coins 
have been placed (BG xxii. 74). In Malabar, 
Nfimbutiri Braliman hoys wear amulets containing 
the i'hakrnm com, of which 28 make one rupeii, 
and Venetian sequins are also worn to bring good 
luck (Bull. Madras Museum^ iii. 42, 41, 196). In 
Guiarftt, children of the Kayasth caste are made 
to hck u little rice and mifk from a rupee as a 
prosperity charm (BG ix. pt. i. 61). Coins of 
Queen Victoria were valued by Himalayan Buddh¬ 
ists, because the image was BUp])0Hed to repre¬ 
sent the mild goddess known as U»e Great Queen ; 
but they refused to accept those of King ICdwanl 
VII., w'hich they believed to re])resent the head of 
the Luma (Waddell, Llmsa and its Mysteries^, 
354). 

(g) Salt. —Salt, probably on account of its pre¬ 
servative qualities, is often used in charms. The 
Rautias of Bengal rejiel the evil eye by waving 
mustard seed and salt round the patient (Risley, 
op. cit. ii. 209). In Gujarat it is deemed specially 
lucky to buy salt on New Year’s Day ; to he freed 
from the death throes a dying person makes a gilt 
of salt to a Brahman; on the groat spirit day in 
October, Hindu women make marks w’ith salt at 
the cross-roads (BG ix-pL i. 349). Salt is part of 
one of the elaborate Todu cliarms (Rivers, The 
Todas, London, 1906, p. 263 f.). 

(h) Colours. —Special colours are prescribed in 
many charms. Yellow, red, and black are ob¬ 
noxious to evil s]>irits. The belief in the virtue of 
yellow is one of the reasons why both Hindus and 
Muhammadans smear the bride and bridegroom 
with turmeric. The same exyilariation probably 
accounts for the use of the substance known as 
‘ milkmaids’ sandalwood ’ (gopichandana) for mark¬ 
ing the forehead. Vermilion is used to mark the 
forehead, and is also applied as a protective to new 
clothes. The virtues of black are illustrated by 
the almost universal custom of smearing the eye¬ 
lids of women and children with lampblack, partly 
because spirits detest black, and partly as a dis¬ 
guise against the evil eye (Campbell, op. cit. 63 ff., 
458). 

(i) Stringsy threads, knots. —These are used as 
charms to produce union, and also to bar the entry 
of hostile spirits. All castes knot the clothes of 
the bride and bridegroom as a marriage charm. 
In a marriage in S. India an important part of the 
rite is the tying of the ‘lucky thread’ (mahgala- 
sUtrani), a saffron-coloured thread or cord attached 
to a small gold ornament, fastened round the neck 
and hangMiig down in front, like a locket. It is 
worn, like the European wedding-ring, by all 
married women, who never part with it during 
life ; it is cut at the death of the husband, and its 
absence is a sign of widowhood (Padfield, op. cit. 
126 f., 239). Analogous to this is the rite of tying 
the tali, w’hich, as its name imports, was originally 
a leaf of the yialmyra jialni (Skr. tala) (Dubois, op. 
cil. 224; Thurston, op. cit. 12111'.). Among the 
Todas its place is taken by the ‘bow and arrow 
touclimg’ (pursfdpmu), represented by a blade of 
sacrevl grass and the twig of the shrub Sophora 
glaum (Bull. Madras Museum, ii. 159; Rivers, 
'The Tddiis, 319ff.). Tlie tying of the marriage 
W'ristlet (htukana), which o/ten consists of blades 
of kukt glass, is common in most parts of the 
country Uhvbois, op. cit. 222; Bull. Madras' 
Museum, \\\. 62 ; BG ix. pt. i. 45). Another form 
of this sacred thread is the Br&hmanical cord 


(yajhopamta), with wdiich the high-casU; youth is 
invested at the rite of initiation (upanayana) 
(Dubois, op. cit. 160 ff, ; BG ix. pt. i. 3611'.). It is 
fastened with the special ‘Brahma knot* (brahma- 
granthi). In another form of the rite in 8. India 
the thread is reinforced with a strip of the hide of 
the male deer; or a long strip of it is worn as a 
Ha.sh (Padfield, op. cit. 77). During the rite of 
initiation a saffron-coloured thread is tied to the 
wrist of the neophyte (Dubois, op. cit. 165). 

Another charm of the same class is the rdkhi 
(Skr. rakshika, root raskh, ‘ to guard ’). It is tied 
by women or by Brahmans on the wrists of men at 
the Salono or Rakshaban^lhan feast held on the 
full moon of the rnontli Sravana (July-August). 
It is closely (lonnected >vith the Brkhmanical cord, 
a new cord being annually assumed on the same 
date at w'hich the rakhl is tied (Padfield, op. cit. 
78; Crooke, PJti ii. 293). Tliis is one of the .symbols 
which mark brotherhood (see art. Brothekhood 
( artificial], vol. ii. j). 862**). A similar rite among 
Muhammadans is the ‘year knot’ (sdlgirah), a 
string tieil on the wrist of a child on its first birth¬ 
day, w hich is rtiplaced each succeeding anniversary 
(Heiklots, Qanoon-e-Islam, Madras, 1863, p. 26; 
Blochmann, Aln-i-Akbari, Calcutta, 1873, i. 267). 

Similar uses of threads and knots as charms are 
numerous. Barren w'omen, in the hope of obtain¬ 
ing offspring, tie knots of coloured thread on the 
marbhi tracery of the Saint’s tomb at Fatehpur- 
Sikri (q.v.). The Burmese wear coloured string 
wristlets as a protection against cholera (Shway 
Yoe, op. cit. ii. 108). The Kami woman in il. 
Bengal, when she names her child, ties seven 
threads round its wrist, saying, ‘ Be fortunate, be 
brave, be healthy’ (Lewin, Wild Baces of S.E. 
India, London, 1870, p. 229). Among the Mriis of 
the same region, every one attending a wedding has 
a thread tied round his wrist by the oldest woman 
of the bride’s family ; this must remain on the wrist 
until it decays and falls off (ib. 234). ’i’he Grand 
L&ma ties knots of silk round the necks of his 
votaries (Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, 321). If a 
Mrda child in Madras grinds its teeth in sleep, a 
>iece of broken pot is brought from a graveyard, 
umigated with incense, and tied round the child’s 
neck with a string rubbed with turmeric, or with 
a piece of gut (Thurston, ojk cit, 265). 

(j) Fire and light. — Lights scare evil spirits. 
Among the Kachins of Upper Burma torches are 
waved over a woman after her delivery (Gazetteer, 
i. pt. i. 399). The Nftyars of Malabar place lights, 
over which rice is sprinkled, in the room in which 
the marriage is consummated (Bull. Madras 
Museum, iii. 234 ; cf. Dubois, qp. cit. 227). 
Among the Savaras of Bengal the bridesmaids 
warm the tips of their fingers at a lamp, and rub 
the cheeks of the bridegroom (Risley, op. cit. ii. 
243). The Muhammadan Khojas of Gujarat place 
a four-wicked lamp near a young child, wdiile the 
friends scatter rice (BG ix. pt. ii. 45). In Bombay 
the lamp is extinguished on the tenth day, and 
I again lilJed with butter and sugar, as a mimetic 
charm to induce the light to come again and bring 
another baby (PNQ iv. 5). The folk-tales often 
refer to jewel-lamps guarding yoiing children 
(Somadeva, KuthdJiaritsflgara [tr. I'awney, Cal¬ 
cutta, 1880], i. 189, 246, 305). The Srigautl Brah¬ 
mans of Gujarat at marriage wear conical hats 
made of leaves of the sacred tree Butea frondosa, 
and on the hat is placed a lighted lamj* (BG ix. 
pt. i. 19; and cf. ib. 272). 

Fire is commonly used for the same purpose. 
The fires lit at the lloli spring-festival are intended 
as a purgation of evil spirits, or as a mimetic charm 
to produce sunshine. Touching fire is one of the 
methods by wbiclv mouruerB are freed from the 
\ ghost which clings to them. When an Arer woman 
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of Klinara haa an illegitimate child, the priest lights 
a lamp, plucks a hair from the woman’s head, 
throws it into the lire, and announces that mother 
and child are free from tabu {BG xv. pt. i. 215). The 
rite of fire-walking practised in many parts of the 
country appears to ne intended as a means of purg¬ 
ing evil spirits; and the lire lighted by all castes in 
the delivery-room seems to have the same object. 
Such use of tire is naturally common among the 
Zoroastrian fire-worsliippers (Shea-Troyer, The 
Dabistdrn, Paris, 1843, i. 317). 

ik) Shouting, gun-firing, etc,—Noise is a charm 
against evil spirits. When epidemic disease appears 
in Burma, ‘the whole population break out into 
yells, and make as much noise as they can, with 
the view of scaring away the evil spirit who has 
brought the disease’ (Shway Yoe, op. cit. i. 282). 
Bell-ringing, drum-beating, and other forms of 
music have the same effect (Campbell, op. cit. 45 f., 
108 ir., 407). 

{1) Incense and foul smells. — The burning of 
incense and the productitm of foul smells act in 
the same way. In the Himalayas a mixture of 
incense and butter is burnt to scare demons 
(Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet ^ 432 n.). In N. India, 
bran, chillies, salt, mustard, and sometimes the 
eyelashes of the patient, are waved seven times 
over a sick child; when these things arc burned, 
if a foul smell is produced, as is necessarily the 
case, the infant is believed to be freed from the 
effects of the evil eye {BNQ i. 51). 

(■m) Blood. —Blood is used as a prophylactic 
against evil spirits, and marks the blood-covenant. 
At a Kachin marriage in Burma the blood of fowls 
is scattered on the bride and her attendants, and 
along the path by which she comes to the house of 
lier husband {Gmetteer, i. pt. i. 407). At animal 
sacrifices in Gujarat, the blood is sprinkled on the 
image of the goddess, and on the floor and door- 
po.sts of the temjde (cf. the l^assover rite, ilDB iii. 
689); if the offering be made for the good of the 
community, it is rubbed on the gates of the town 
and on those of the chief’s palace or hall, and on 
the foreheads of the bystanders ; the exorcists and 
barren women drink cups of the blood, and the 
person making the off'ering takes to his house a 
portion, in whiidi he mixes grain of various kinds, 
and this is scattered in the rooms of the house and 
lai<l in a corner of his field ; even Brahmans keep 
cloths steeped in the blood of the victim, os a charm 
against natural and spirit-sent diseases (BG ix. 
pt. i. 407). 

(n) Abase and indecency. —The custom of using 
foul abuse and indecency at various religious and 
domestic rites seems to be practised with the same 
object. The abuse of the bridegroom and his party 
by the friends of the bride, commonly explained as 
a survival of marriage by capture, is probably 
based on the desire to protect the married pair 
from evil spirits. In some cases, as a projiitiatory 
charm, people submit to gross abuse, as wlien, on 
the feast day of Ganesa, men who have to go out 
and risk the danger of seeing the moon fling stones 
at the house of a neighbour, in the hope that he 
may abuse them and thus remove the evil (Forbes, 
Bds Mala, London, 1878, p. 610; Crooke, PR i. 
Iff f. ; cf. Frazer, Pausanias, 19(X), ii. 492; Farnell, 
CGS iii. 104, 172). Mock fights, which are often a 
mimetic representat ion of the victory of the powers 
of good over those of evil, are ])roba\)ly intended to 
secure the same object (Grooke, PR ii. 321 ; cf. 
Farnell, op. cit. v. 194 ; Crawley, The Mystic Rose, 
London, 1902, p. 29011'). 

3 . Charms written, engraved, or inserted in the 
flesh. — Charms of this kind fall into several 
classes. 

(a) The yantra, ‘that which holds, restrains, 
fastens,’ is a combination of mystical symliols and 


diagrams, drawn on copper or other metallic plates, 
and supposed to jiossess occult powers. One worn 
by a Hamhutiri Bniliman of Malabar had a pattern 
engraved on a silver }>late, and the wearer alleged 
that its use relieved him from a feeling of heat in 
the cool season—a symptom which he attributed 
to the influence of an evil spirit (Bull. Madras 
Museum, iii. 41, 30511'.). Another yantra repre¬ 
sented, on a sheet of metal, the enemy that the 
wearer wished to destroy ; and it contained a 
threat that- bodily injury or death would overtake 
him; to efl'ect the same object, nails are thrust 
into the body of a live frog or lizard, whic.h is en¬ 
closed in the shell of a coco-nut—the death of the 
animal and of the enemy being suppo.sed to occur 
simultaneously (ib. iii. 51). For other examples of 
similar yantra^, see L. K. Aiiantha Krishna Iyer, 
The Cochin Tribes and Castes, i. 307, 317. Witch¬ 
craft by means of such images is common (Herk- 
lots, op. cit. 21511. ; Crooke, PR ii. 27811'.). 

(6) Cabalistic squares. —Such squares, in which 
the total of the figures in each I'oliimn amounts to 
15 or some other mystic nuinb(;i, are very com¬ 
monly usetl. For examples, .see Sli way Yoe, op. cit. 

i. 15, ii. 127 f.; BG ix. pt. ii. 147 ; Herklots, op. cit. 
24611*. ; Waddell, Budahism of Tibet, 457, 467. 

(c) The triangle and the pentacle. —M ystic marks 
of this kind are used in N. India in tin* ornamenta¬ 
tion of domestic vessels, wdiich they are supposed 
to protect (PRQ ii. 29; Crooke, PR ii. 39). The 
pentacle is also used as a charm against scorpion- 
stings and fever (PNQ iii. 205 ; NINQ ii. 10). In 
Bombay the pentacle, when enclosed in a series of 
circles and curves, prevents a child from crying 
(Campbell, op. cit. 391). Mnhanmiadans believe 
that by it Solomon was able to work magic. The 
trigrams used by Himalayan Buddhists fall into 
the same class (Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, 
395). 

(d) Representations of the eye. —These are drawn 
on ships and Isiats as a sort of mimetic charm to 
enable them to see tlicir way at night and avoid 
shoals and rocks. They are largely used by the 
Burmese and Siamese (Shway Yoe, op. cit. 1 . 81; 
Bowring, Siam, London, 185*7, i. 393 ; cf. Frazer, 
Pausanias, ii. 17 f.). 

(e) The swastika .—The s 5 ’^mbol of the swastika 

(Skr. ‘welfare,’ ‘liealth’) is known in 

Europe under the name of fylfot, cross cramponde, 
etc., .ind it is the gammadion of Byzantine ecclesi¬ 
astical ornament. For its origin and signitic-ance, 
see art. Cross ; T. Wil.son, The Swa.stika, Smith- 
.sonian In.stitution, Washington, 1896; G. d’Alvi- 
ella. The Migration of Symbols, London, 1894, p. 
32 tf'. It appears on the early Iron Age pottery of 
S. India. At the present day it is drawn on textile 
fabrics, on religious and domestic utensils, on re- 
prcHentatiunsof the footprints of Buddha and other 
Divine and saintly personages, and on the opening 
pages of account-books, etc., where it is believed 
to be a cliarm agaimst all evil influences. In 
the normal form tlie arms bend to the right ; in 
Buddhism they are ‘always bent in the respectful 
attitude, that is, towards the left’ (Waddell, op, 
cit. 389; Wilson, op. cit. 767). 

(/) The labyrinth. —Tho labyrinth (Skr. chak- 
ravyilha) is used as a mimetic charm m cases of 
protrac.tetl labour, a figure of it being drawn and 
shown to the woman (PNQ ii. 114). 

(,^) The charmed circle. —Tho charmed circle, 
when made with snUstances like milk or ashes, 
which |H)ss(*ss mystic powers, orotccts the person 
enclosed within it from malevolent spirit agencies. 
Thus it protects cattle from disease, and in the 
folk-tales wo frequently find that a circle made of 
ashes is use<l to protf'ct persons from demons (PA Q 

ii. 148; Crooke, PR ii. 41 f. ; Somadeva, Katha- 
saritsdgara, tr. Tawney, i. 337). The mandala. 
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or inainc circle of Ihuhllnsm, is of the same type 
(Waddell, op. cif. 397 f.). 

(h) Ilandmarks.—Tlw iimik of the hand niatle 
Upon a houHe or any article in one of the liickj' 
colours (see above, ’2 (/<)) a ])rotee,tive charm 
{NINQ V. Hfj; cf. El worthy, op. rti. 233 11'.). The 
handmark of a .'ioU on her M ay to death is regarded 
ae sj>ecj.'dly lortunate, and is j)reserved to this day 
on tlie ^ates of forks in Ktijputana. 

(») To/u. —Ornamentation of tlie skin in the form 
of the tatn is |)i()l)al>ly based on v'arious princi]des, 
one beino its use as a nrojihylactic (JAI xvii. 31811'., 
XXX. sui»j). lit), XXXI. 29; Crawley, op. cit. 135). 
In Ibirina, uliere the practice is most common, it 
appeals in the form of various cabalistic and pro¬ 
tective maiks, as, for instance, in love charni.s, and 
to alleviate the pain of flo^j'ing (SliM'ay Yoc, op. 
cit. i 4S f.. 50 {.). In Bengal it is a cure for goitre, 
and in Madras for muscular pains and other dis¬ 
orders (Kisley, op. cit. i. 292; Bull. Madras Museum^ 
ii. 116). 

{j) Charrns embedded in the Jle^h .—'I'he cu.stom 
of inserting in the flesh various substances a.s 
charms is M’ide-spread in Burma, and it Mas used 
by the Japanese to protect themselves against the 
armies of the Great Kaan (Marco Polo, ed. Yule, 
London, 1871, ii. 205, 207 f. ; SliMay Yoc, op. at. 
i. 61 ; Yule, Mission to Ava, 208 n. ; Gazetteer 
Upper Bnnna^ ii, pt. i. 79). It is occasionally 
used by Itamoshi {q.v.) thieves in W. India; and 
natives believe that the famous Madras mutineer, 
Muhammad Yusuf Khan, had a magic ball inserted 
in his thigh, and that he could not be executed 
until it was extracted (BG xviii. nt. iii. 36 n. ; 
Wilson, Hist, of the Madras Army, Madras, 1882- 
89, i. 386). 

4 . Charms connected with sacred persons, 
places, etc.—Some c]uirtnf 3 are connected Mith 
deities, holy men, and holy places. Hindus often 
wear round tlieir necks little metallic lockets con¬ 
taining an image of the goddess Devi, or of some 
other divinity. In the same class fall the am¬ 
monite (.idlayrcwia) used in tlie worship of Visnu 
and Krsna, Mhich is regarded as holy, either on 
uccouut of its M'horls, or because of the intei .slices 
which Vi.snu, in the form of a worm, is said to 
have made on its surface ; and the lihgam, or 
))hallic symbol, of Siva. Both are valued as pro¬ 
tective charms, and small images of the lihgam are 
worn for this purpose by the Lmgayat {q.v.) order. 
In the .same way the im[>rin(.s of the footsteps of 
Buddha and Visnu {vi.s7ivpada) are dejucted on 
building.s and on various articles. In another 
cla.ss is the ‘ foot-nectar ’ (eharanmfta), or M'ater 
in M’hich the feet of holy men have been washed. 
This is often iliunk or u.sed as a charm, as is the 
water in wdiicli a sMord has been plunged in the 
Sikh form of initiation (cf. CraM'ley, op. cit. 100 f.). 
The M'ater from holy rivers, like the Ganges or 
Narbada, is given to the dying, and is valued as a 
remedy. In the same May, Muhammadans u.sc 
water from the sacued M’ell Zamzam at Mecca It 
is u.sed to break the Jjenteri fast, af)plied to the 
eyes to brighten the vision, given to the dying, 
Miien Satan stands by holding a boM'l of M’ater— 
the price of the departing soul (Hughes, DI, p. 701). 
Secretions of holy person.'' are used in the same 
M'ay, such as pills made from the excrement of the 
Grand Lfiiiia (Waddell, Lhasa and its Mysteries, 
397 n. ; Jor similar holy jiills, cf. the same author’.^ 
Buddhism of Tibet, 323, 448) ; and the spitthi of the 
Meriah victim of the Kaiidhs {q.v.) (iti.sley, op. 
cit. i. 405; Macjiherson, Memorials of Berime. 
^ndon, 1865, p. 118), and of holy men in 
Gujarat and Madras {BG ix. pt. ii. 127 n. ; Dubois, 
op. cit. 132 ; 'I'liurston, op. cit. 305). When cattle 
m Bah&M'al]iur are attacked M'ith farcy and other 
diseases, earth from the tomb of the saint 'Ali 


A.shab is throM’n over them (Mabk Muhammad 
Din, oil. cit. 159). Clay from holy places, like that 
from the KarbalA or Mashliadu'l-Husain—the groat 
jdace of Shi ah pilgrimage 111 A1 'Iraq—is given to 
the dying Khoja in W. India, to protect him Ironi 
the arch-hend {BG ix. j>t. ii. 46). Dust from the 
footsteps ol a COM' Mas used to drive evil spirilH 
from the infant god Krsna ; and, when a Hindu 
])ilgriiii bathes at a saeied place, lie rulis the holy 
earth on his body, .saying, ‘Earth, fiee me from 
niy sins, that, my sins being destroyctl by tlicc,, I 
mav reach heaven ’ (Campbell, op. at. 79). When 
a Mhariii the Deccan is possessed hy an evil spirit, 
thcolliciant takes a littleuust from hislcet, and rubs 
it hetM'ecn the eychrt>M’H of the possessed ]»crHon, 
and the .spirit leaves him ; the (3iit])aM’an Brahman 
lK»y at initiation has Ids hands ruhhed M’ith sand, 
anil, M’heii a girl ariives at imherty, she is ruhhed 
M'lth sex ell kinds of earth and then bathed ; the 
Chainbhars ot Toona put saml under the mother’s 
l»ilIo\\ after ehildlarth ; the .seven kinds of sacred 
oartli u.sed in sncli lites are taken from a king’s 
jialaee gate, from a hill, fiom under the foot of an 
elephant, from a ])iace M’iiere four roads meet, from 
a coMslied, and from under the tree Andropoqou 
inuricatum {BG xviii. pt. i. 119, 141, 327). ^’d- 

grim.s carry aM’ay mjMi tliem from a sacred site in 
Assam scrapings of the rocks ami soil, which they 
treasure as protect ives, and place beside the corpse, 
ill the belief that they protect the soul Irom trans- 
rnigiation into one of the lower animals (Waddell, 
Buddhism of Tibet, 309). Pilgiims to ’I’ibet liring 
back with them du.st of a rock near the temple ot 
medicine at Lhasa, Mhich is sMalloweii a.s a chaiiii 
(Waddell, Lhasa and its Mysteries, 376). 

One of the cliief sacred siihstaiices iisi'd in making 
charms is ushe.s. It is jirobalile that ilie.se Mere 
originally tJie ashes of the sacrifice, (ciM/7/*, ‘ great 
poMcr’), xvhii-h are still used by Saiva ascetics to 
rub on the body and form tbeir sci larial marks 
(Padhehl, op. cit. 89), In the Himalaya one of the 
mo.st potent charms against evil spirits is that 
kiioM’ii as the ‘ashes tormula’ {vdmuti mantra), 
after tlie reutation of M'hieli some a.'?he'< aie 
smeared on the forehi'ad of the patient ilirt'c 
times, and then ruhhed oil', so as to dispcrsi; the 
dnngeiou.« intluence ; and a jiatient of the Saiva 
sect in S. India i^ ruhhed x\ith sacred ashes m hile 
a i-harm is recited {LINQ iii. 74 f. ; Padhehi. op. 
cit. 50). A bath of aslies is one of the moiie.s oi 
purilication used hy the Lingayats (y.v.)(Dubois, 
op. rif. isl), I'lie Mikirs of Assam use a'.hes as a 
cure to relieve blindness (Stack, The Mikirs, b\). 
I'lie Toda.s, in order to avert the influence of 
deiiioiiH, make a mark M'ith a.shes above the nose 
of the patient (itivers, op, cit. 269). In Bombay, 
rubbing the head Mith a.slies cures headache; a 
per.son excommunicated is relieved of the tabu by 
swalloM'ing ashes administered by his spiritual 
guide; aslie.s from the censer of Maruti, the 
monkey-god, or .some other guardian deity, scare 
sjurits (BG xxii. 51, xxiii. 114), Ashes produced 
after the fusing of non, eopjier, or silver, are re¬ 
garded as the elixir of life (Cainjthell, op. cit. 
21). Old M’omen, both Hindu and Muhammadan, 
sprinkle ashes, M'ith the recital of u foimulu, over 
tile bridegroom Mlicn he retires M’ith his bride, 
believing that thi'' makes him subservient to her 
{NIKQ V. 215). The ashes of the sacred fires, like 
that lighted at the Holi festival, and those main 
tained hy various Musalman saints and at Hindu 
temples, have high lepute as projihylactic.'.. In 
the folk-tale.-., the per.son exposed to M'itchcraft or 
spiiit mlhienet. finas shelter M'ithin a magic circle 
oi allies (Somadeva, op. cit. i. 337). 

5 Places -^where charms are most frequently 
used.— (f/) Ci'oss-roads .— It is a common habit to 
perform charms at the place where four roads meet. 
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In the orthodox Br&hmanical death-rites, lamps are 
placed at cross-roads (Colebrooke, op. cit. 102). At 
the marriajre rite among tlie Bharvads in Gujarat, 
a eunuch flings balls of wheat-flour towards the 
four quarters of the heavens, as a charm to scare 
evil spirits; and in the same province, at the Holi 
festival, the fire is lighted at a quadrivium [BG ix. 
pt. i. 2S0, 357). In Bombay, seven pebbles, picked 
up from a ])lace where three roads meet, are useil 
as a charm against the evil eye (Campbell, op. cit. 
208). Some of the Gujarftt tribes, apparently with 
the intention of dispersing the evil or passing it on 
to some traveller, sweej) their houses on the first 
day of the month Kartlik (November), and lay the 
refuse in a pot at the cross roads (ib. 329). On the 
same princi})le, a common form of small-pox trans¬ 
ference is to lay the scabs or scales from the body 
of the patient at cross-roads, in the hope that some 
mis.ser-by may take the disease with him (Crooke, 
l*Ji i- 104 f.). Many instances of such practices 
have been collected by Westeimarck (MJ ii. 256 n.), 
who comes to the conclusion that suicides were 
buried at cross-roads because the cross w'us believed 
to disj»erse the evil, so that this would be a 
favourite place where a piirson could divest him¬ 
self of disease or other ills attributed to spirit 
agency. 

(5) lioundarica. —Charms are often performed at 
boundaries, in order tx) jirotect the village from 
the entry of strange, and therefore ho.stile, spirits. 
The bnigd, or medicine-man, of the non-Aryan 
tribes of the central lulls, yearly makes i line with 
spirituous liquor along the village boundary to 
rcfiel foreign spirits. The Kandhs, with the .same 
object, useil to offer animal sncniices at their 
boundaries (Macpber.son, op. cit. 366). 

(r) ConetmcA .—'JVmtrik charms, in which por¬ 
tions of corp.-.es, human bones, or ashes from 
funeral pyie.H arc used, are sometimes performed 
in cemeteries, whiiii are believed to be the haunts 
of tho.se demons whom it is the object of the charm 
to bring uniicr control. 

6 . Conditions of charm-working.—(a) Nudity. 
—It IS oft,en an essential part of such rites that 
they shall bo done in a state of nudity. A mason, 
in a state of nudity, sets up the ‘magic stone’ 
{yantrnin rCtyi) in Atadras (Thurston, op, cit. 264). 
In one of the folk-tales the conditions for working 
a chairn are thus <kiinc<l ; 

‘ Risf up in tile Just, watch of the night, and with dishevelled 
hair and n.ikeil, and without rinsing a our mouth, take two 
handfuls of ricc as laruo as you can grasp with vour two hands, 
and, iiiutterunf the form of Avords, g-o to a place where four roads 
meet, and lliere place tlie two handfuls of rice, and return in 
HileiK e wiUicmt lookituj behind you. Do so until the Pi4acha 
foanmhal demon] appears' (.Soniadeva, op. cit. i. 255 f. ; c(. 1,'iX). 

This ceremonial nudity apjiears in many rites in 
India (Journal Eth. Soc. iv. 333 II'. ; JAI v. 413; 
PNQ iv. 88, 197 ; Dubois, op. cit. 388). It perhaps 
rejiresents profound submission to sjiirit powder, or 
is based on the belief that clothes used in a sacred 
place or in magical rites boeome tabu and cannot 
be used again (W. R. Smith, p. 451). 

(b) Purity. —7'he chief condition of successful 
charm-working is that the otliciant must be in a 
state of personal purit>. He must exercise ex¬ 
treme care in reciting tlie chaim, lest, in the event 
of error, it may recoil upon himself. For this 
purpose he must be carefully instructed in the 
art. A pel sou de.sirous of le.arning Muhammadan 
charms must rcjieat them several times for forty 
days, during which he should abstain from animal 
and certain other kinds of food (BG ix. pt. ii. 144). 
In a tale in the Jdtaka (iv. 124 11.) a man learn.s a 
charm from a Cbamjala out-easte, and loses the 

S ower of w’orking it because, through shame, he 
enies the source of his knowledge. 

7 . Methods of working charms.—The custom of 
waving things which are regarded as charms over 


persons exposed to spirit dangers is common. The 
technical name for the process v?>drti (Skr. dratrika)^ 
and it is commonly used in making offerings to 
idols, etc. (Duliois, op. cit. 148 fl'). In Bengal, 
when a Napit bridegroom comes to fetch his bride, 
women w-ave round him a basket containing five 
lamps, five lumps of coloured earth, a looking- 
glass, a box, vermilion, turmeric, rice, and grass 
niisley, op. cit. ii. 126). The Malai Vellalas of 
Madras swing a live fowl round the married pair, 
wring its neck, and give it to the musicians 
(Thurston, op. cit. 279). With this may be com¬ 
pared tlie Musalrnan rite known as tn.^addnk, in 
w'hich a person takes ujion himself the calamity 
imjiendinu over another. It is told of the Emperor 
Bahar (hat, wdien his son Humayun was danger¬ 
ously sick, he wralked thrice round him, took his 
illne.ss upon himself, and from that time lost his 
health (W. Erskine, JIi<it. of India, London, 1864, 
i. 513 f. ; cf. Manucei, Stona do Mogivr, 1907, 

i. 217). It is said that his grandfather in this way 
removed the disease of the late Sir Salar Jung 
(Bilgrami-Wilmott, Hist. Sketch of the Nizam\s 
Donnnions, liomhay, 1883, i. 148). On the same 
principle, at Hindu and Muhammadan weddings, 
old w’omen crack their lingers and Umch then lore- 
head.s, thn.s taking upon themselves the danger 
W'hich menaces bride and hridegioom. 

A favourite mode of using charms is to write the 
formula on paper or on the inside of a cup, and 
tlicn to dissolve the writing in water, wrhich is 
administered t o the pataent. For the same ])urpose, 
charms are often engraved inside metal cu[)s which 
are reserved for this special ehiei t ('riiurston, oq). 

( it. 357 ; BG ix. pt. ii. 57 n. ; cf, Waddell, Lhasa, 
377). Medical prescnjilions, which are leally 
charms, given by the Lamas, are eaten by the 
noithem Buddhists, who alM) diink the water in 
which the magical writing has been reflected 
(Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, 401). 

8 . Charms and mimetic magic. — From the 
exainjilcs wdiich have >*een given 111 this summary 
account of Indian charms, it will have been made 
clear how’ largely they depend upon the principles 
oi white magic in the forms known as ‘mimetic,* 

‘ sympathetic,’ or ‘ houKcopathic.’ Two ideas 
underlie magic of this kind: ‘ first, that like 
produces like, or that an eftect resembles its cause, 
and .secoml, that things W’hich have once been in 
conta< , hut have ceased to he so, continue to act on 
each other as if the contact still persisted ’ (Frazer, 
GB" i. 9). The following oxam])les illustrate these 
principles. 'I’he Burme.se, in order to protect a 
person from diow’ning, tat.u a representation of an 
ej:ret or paddy-bird on the body (Slnvay Yoe, op, 
cit. i. r> 6 h In N. India, w’earing the iiones of a 
w’olf makes a child active (NINQ iv. 19S). 'I’lie 
Nanilmliri Brahman husband in Nlalahar, at the 
‘ male-production ’ rite (puhisavnna), feeds his AAife 
with one grain of barley and tw’o beans, symhohz- 
ing the genital organs of the male (Bull. Madras 
Museum, iii. 116). So in Bomhav, cutting ofl'and 
swallowing a portion of the foreslcin of a neAvhom 
chihl produces male issue (PNQ iii. 116). In 
Bengal, at a Mngh w’odding, the bride and bride¬ 
groom eat some curry and rice from t he same dish ; 
W'hat they leave is kejit in acoveicd earthen vessel 
for seven tiays, during which the married couple 
may not leave the village or cross running w’ater. 
On the eighth day the vessel is opened, and if 
maggots are found in the food, it is believed to 
show that the union will be fertile (Risley, op. cit. 

ii. 32). Ague is cured in N. India by enclosing 
parched grain in a marrow lame, which is buried 
in a hole just where the shadow of the patient 
falls, with the invocation: ‘O fever, come when 
this grain sprouts again ! ’ {NINQ ii. 9). In Madras, 
lumps of molasses are thrown into temple-tanks by 
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nersons safferinp from hoiJs or abstjesses, in the 
oelief that the latter vilJ disappear as tiic former 
are dissolved in tlic wafer ('rimrsfon, op. rit. 352). 

0 . Amulets —Amulets, whieh in the Tfuitrik 
icnool are known by the name kuvarha, whieh 
means ‘ aeuirass, breastplate, or body armour,’ are 
formed out of the saitm siiljstancJis as those used 
in charms. I'ass.-in-es from a sacred l»ook, as by 
Muhammadans tlie sections of the C^ur’an known 
as ‘The Daybreak’ and ‘Men’ (Qur’an, xuroft 
cxiii., cxiv ), are often enclosed in cases made of 
silver or otlier pnicious metal, and are worn round 
the neck or on tlie parts of the body most liable to 
dan^'cr, physical or siiiritual. Such cases are otten 
beautiful specimens of the art of the mweller (see 
illustrations from the Tanjab and Tibet in Ba<len 
Powell. Ilandhook of Manvfartvres nvd Arts of the 
Punjab, Lahore, 1872, j>. 178 ; Waddell, Lhasa, 
348). When (General Nicholson was attacked by a 
(lhazi fanatic, he was oblij^ed to shoot his assailant; 
the ball pa 8 se<l through a sacred book wliich he liad 
tied across his breast as a protecitive (Kaye, Lives 
of Indian OJfirers, l^ondon, 1867, ii- 452). A 
curious form of amulet, known as ‘the crowm of 
the co-wife ’ {snukan mord), is used in N. India. H 
is an ima^e of his first wife worn by a man who 
has married a second time. All gifts made to the 
new wife are first laid before the image of her 
predecessor, lest, through j(!alousy, the latter may 
work mischief (PNQ i. 14 ; ('ampbell, op. cit. 171). 
Comjiound amulets, containing a c.ollection of 
various protectives, are commonly used. The 
Himalayan Buddhists wear cases containing little 
idols, charms, and written prayers, or the bones, 
hair, or nail-parings of a Lama (Hooker, Ihnuilayan 
Journals, London, 1891, j)p. 89 f., 141). Chin men 
in Upper Burma wear in their necklaces tigitr and 
hear claws ; women wear hog-deer teeth ; children, 
claws of the wild cat,; merrythoughts of fowls are 
worn to commemorate re(H)very from illness througli 
the sacrifice of a fowl; in siinilar causes men wear 
cocks’ feathers round the throat, or tigers’ claws 
or cocks’ feat hers attached to their gaiters {Gazet¬ 
teer, i, pt. i. 469). An amulet worn by a man in 
the I’anjab was found to <!ontain a piece of an 
umbilical cord encased in metal ; a tiger’s claw ; 
two claws of the great owl turned in opposite 
directions, and fixed in a metal case; a stone, 
probably tourmaline or quartz; and an evil eye 
destroyer in the sha]»e of a ias])er or black marble 
bead. ’I’hcse were all considered necessary. But, 
as an ad»lit.ional precaution, Avere added some gold, 
a whorle<l shell, an old copper coin, ashes from the 
fire of a Yogi ascetic, an iron ring, a cowrie sliell, 
and the live ingredients out of which incense is 
made. The owner admitted that the last articles 
might advantageously have been replaced by a 
yantra, or magic co|i]»er tablet {PNQ iii. 186). 

10 . Functions of women in connexion with 
charms.—Women, oAving to their greater suscepti¬ 
bility to spirit influence, are often appointed to 
priestly functions (cf. J. E. Harrison, Prole.q. to 
Or. liel., Cambridge, 1903, p. 26011'. ; Farnell, on. 
cit. V. 159 f.). It is old Avomen of the family wlio 
usually jierform the wave rite at marriage; and 
the same feeling accounts for the i)art taken in 
such magical rites by dancing girls and sacred slaves 
attachcii to the great Hindu temples (Campbell, 
op. cit. 336, 452 f.). 

Litkratvrk —lipferenccR to charniti and amulets are found in 
many ethnoj;rfiphu;al works on the Inchan races, some of which 
have been ipaoteil in the course of this article. There docs not 
appear uny monograph on the subject. The most useful 

oollcrtioiis of ohurms are to be found in Sir J. M. Campbell, 
Notes the Spirit IJasis of Belief and Custom, IJombay, isv;,, 
E. Thurs.toii, Elhuonraphic Notes in S. India, Madras, 1900; 
PNQ, Iss.'i-iss7 , NINQ, lKyi-1896 The use of charms forms a 
considerable eleiuent in tlie folk-tale literature. See the standarrl 
colleclionB, such as Somadeva, Kaiha-sarii-adgara, tr. C. II. 
Tawne.A, Calcutta, l«80 ; The Jdtaka, ed. «. B. Cowell, 0am- 


bridge, im~1907; Mrs. P. A. Steel and Sir R. C. Te^Je, 
Wideawake Stories, Bombay, 1884 ; J. H. Knowles, Folk-Tales 
of Kashmir, J/)ndon, 1888; Lai Bebari Day, Folk-TaUs of 
limijal, l.,on<lori, 1883; C. H. Bompas, Folk-lore of the Santal 
Pitritanas, IjOiiflnn, 1909; M. Frere, Old Deoean Days, London, 
187(1; W. L. Hildburgh, in JA! xxxix, [1909], 868flf.; A. N. 
Moberley, in Memoirs As. Soc. Bengal, i. ‘22311. 

W. Crooke. 

CHARMS AND AMULETS (Iranian).—A1 
though the name of the Zoroastrian priests, the 
Magi (on the meaning, see art. Maoi, and A. 
Carnoy, ‘Le Nom des Mages,’in Mushm, newser., 
ix.), has actually supplied the generic term for magic 
of all kinds, yet, as a matter of fact, ‘ witchcraft, 
incantations, and similar superstitions are indeed 
to he found among the ancient Iranian people, 
hut apparently occupied no very extensive i)lace ’ 
(Geiger, Ostiran. KuUur, Erlangen, 1882, p. 331). 
In this r(;.spect the 1 ranians stand in marked contrast 
to their Indian cousins, with their strong trend 
toAA’ards Tantrik and other superstitious practices. 
On the other hand, as the same Avriter justly 
remarks, a system which, like the Avesta, considers 
the AA'hole world as filled with evil spirits and 
noxious creatures must naturally be disj)osed to 
avert the malignant effects of sucli beings. Among 
.such are constantly reckoned some species of 
sorcerers or AAutches, known by the names of jatu, 
pairika., etc.; and ‘ witchcraft’ is denounced as an 
abomination. It is against them, as well as against 
various forms of disease, noxious animals, and other 
physical ills, that prayers {mahthra) and spoken 
or written charms {nlrany) are directed. The 
Parsis possess formula} of imiantations and magical 
prayers in abundance, and Anqnetil du Perron 
jmblishcd many in his second vt)luine (Spiegel, 
Traditionelle Literatur, ii. 167, Vienna, 1860). 

Several such efficacious prayers or conjurations 
against evil creatures occur in the Avesta itself ; 
and certain Avestan passages were considered 
specially efficacious, ana are written out even at 
tlie present day, e.g. YaU xxxii. 5. Of material 
objects used as amulets there are fewer traces, 
'riie locus cla.^sicus in the Ai^esta is YnSt xiv. (the 
Baliram Vast’). Therein Zarathustra asks what 
remedy tliere may he if a man who hates him 
throAV a curse upon him, or utter a spell against 
him. Ahura Mazda directs him to ‘take a feather 
of the wide-winged bird V(iretigana{ow\, or raven [?]), 
and Avitli it rub thy body; with that feather thou 
shaft curse hack thy enemies.’ If a man hold a 
bone or a featlier of this same bird, no one can over¬ 
come him, but lie. will lie ever vieXorious over all 
foe.s (Ya.ft xiv. 3311'., ‘a most remarkable passage,’ 
as Windischmanii sny.s [Zor. Siudien, Berlin, 1863, 
j». 211]). But these, feathers can also be used in 
divining the future. When two hostile armies are 
Irawn up facing in battle array, the prophet is told 
either to throAv or K(;atter four of the feathers in 
the space between the hostile rank.s, and wJiich- 
»ver of the tAvo shall first Avorship the Genii of 
Stiength ami Victory shall gain the day. This 
is esoteric, and must ho told to none except by 
father (.o son, brother to brother, or priest to pupil 
'ib. 43-46). The bird liere referred to soon became 
.dent il'ied with the niystii; bird, Saena, the Simurgh 
see Casartelli, ‘ Cyena-Simurgh-Boc ; un chajiitre 
I’tWolution mythologiqiie,’ in Congrds scient. 
'.ntern. des Catholigues, Paris, 1891, Ari. 79-87), 
Avhose feathers, in the Shdh-ndmah, cure both 
Kustam and his mother of their wounds. 

Several formube. of spells or amulets used by 
ZoroastriariH have liee.n ]»ublished in recent years. 
J. tl. Modi, in two papers read before the Anthro¬ 
pological Society of Bombay in 1894, described a 
eliarm for ulcer in tlie c.ornea of the eye, ‘ jirejiared 
by a respect able Parsee family of Nowsharee,’ 
consisting oi the root of a plant {var niogro— 
Jas-minum. pubescens), Yilucked with very elaborate 
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ceremonial, bound round with yarn, and passed 
over fumes of incense. But the present writer 
doubts if tliis amulet, learned ‘ from a fakir,’ is 
jjenuine Iranian. Modi also exhibited a stone 
amulet (marked Avith something like an eye) for 
the same disease. Again, he quoted a tCvviz^ or 
written conjur»tion, against all diseases of the eye, 
written in a mixture of Avestan, Pazand, and 
Pahlavi, and to be tied on the Iclt haiul. In 1891 
the same author published a Pahlavi s}>ell against 
noxious insects, to be written with saihon water 
on deerskin or pajier, and jiosted on the house 
door, whilst sand is blessed and sprinkled. He 
int,erprets an Avestan fragment (published by 
Westergaard [frag. 2]), whose obscurity has puzzled 
all translators, as (according to the heading of one 
old MS) ‘a n'lranfj for forming fru'udships and 
coriipanionshi[>H.’ Three more such written charms 
are published by K. Kdalji Kanga in the Cnma 
Mnnortnl Vulvine, Bombay, 1900, viz. one in 
Pahhivi, for the destiuction of noxious creatures, 
including wolves ; another, in I’azaml, against rats, 
cats, snakes, and wolves ; a third, also in Pazand, 
against fever, disi'ases, and the evil eye. Spiegel 
{Inc. rif. su}tra) published two curious charms : ‘ In 
order to put a stop to cattle-disease, take the vdj 
Ardihihist and write it out on a skin ; cut oft a 
little wool from the scrotum of a ram, then bind it 
u]i, and at tlie place where the sheep pass, bury it 
in the earth’ (p. 167). Another is a n'lrang ‘to 
smite the evil spirit, the dPvs, magician.s,’ etc., and 
is a })rayer, based on that of Zarathustra in Vend. 
xix. 17 ft. 

It is noteworthy that in nearly all these various 
(*onjuratory formula^ (most of 'W'liich ar<> preserved 
in I’ersian rirdyats) there is sjiecial mention of the 
great Iranian hero I’hraetaona, the later Paridun, 
Avit.li whom are iiftmi combined the star Tistrya, 
and other heocenly bodi(!s. 'J’his is probably 
owing t<» the fact tliat Thraetflona is specifically 
conneitted with the healing art and the origin of 
medicine, in the .same way as the (ireek Askhuuos. 
h is interesting to learn fiom M’illiains .lackson 
that he found among the Zoroastrians of Yezd at 
the present day similar charms and amulets in use 
against the evil eye. The mobc.ds are frequently 
called in to lead itassages from the Avesta for this 

f urjiosc {J'erxia Past and rresent. New York and 
(Ondori, 190(1, p. 979). 

I.iTKRATifRK,— j Daiinestetflr, ‘Zend-Avesta, ii.,’ in SBE, 
will., tr of Bahrain Vat^t and init.cs, Le Zeiul-A vesta. Pans, 

9.", 11 . 67(itT , F SpieK:el, TiaiUtumoLle Literatur der Parsen, 
ISSO, p. I67ff.; W Geiecr, (tsdrdn Kultur im AUer- 
thum, ErlaiiKTcn, iss‘2, p. .H;n f ; J J Modi, Charms or Amulets 
lor Diseases of the Eve, 1894, Two Amulets of Ancient 

Persia, Bomliay, 1901, K. E Kanga, ‘ Kiiik FandQii and a 
few of his Aimdcts and Charms,' in Catna Memorial Volume, 
Bombay, 191)0, pji 141-14f). L. C. CASARTELU. 

CHARMS AND AMULETS (Japanese).— 
There are comjiaiativaly few houses of the lower 
or middle classes in Japan where amulets are not 
to be found, eitber ojunily displayed upon an outer 
doorway, as a warning to ill-d'isposed spirits, or 
caiefulJy preserved from contamination within the 
hoiiseluild shrine ; and few families in W'hich some, 
at least, of the member.-, do not carry amulets upon 
their jiersons. 'Pbe majority of them are more 
or less religious in character, for at almost every 
temple or shrine c.harms or amulets may be bought, 
often those issued by the temple itself, but per¬ 
haps more frequently, especially in the case of the 
smaller places of worship, those issued by greater 
temples, or by famous shrines, of the same sect. 
They are culled o-marnori (‘ honourable protections’ 
—a term applied to amulets of religious origin, but 
more particularly to those which are portable), and 
o-fuda (tickets of religious origin, to be affixed 
to some part of a structure), or majinai (a term 
including minor magical, or supposedly magical, 
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practices, together with secular amulets), and may 
be ilivided, roughly, into amulets jiurclv religious 
in conception ; amulets which seem jiurely magical 
in conception, although they receive a religiou.s 
sanction ; amulets to whicli certain religious as¬ 
sociations are attached ; and purely .secular amu¬ 
lets, The undiTlying feature, common to the 
amulets of both leligious and secular origins, of 
most of the amulets, with the excejition, of course, 
ot tho.se by w iiieli the benelicent lulluencc of some 
deity is believed to be caused to be dirt'ided to¬ 
wards the posses.sors, is that of sympathy—a 
synqiathy .so wide that it embraces not only 
actual contact or association with the objects or 
vehicles of the ministrations, but al.so even a more 
mental association, as in a play upon words. While 
the main principles of tins sympathy are the same 
a.s those underlying the amulets and magical prac¬ 
tices of most peo])les, there are, in .Japan, certain 
manifestations of it which ap]»ear to be jieculiar to 
that country. 

Ill Japan, contrary to the common usage in 
other countries, very tew amulets are vorn as 
ornaments, but probably we may ascribe this 
largely to the comjiarative absence of jewellery 
among the Japanese, there being luit few objects 
worn by adults which could be reiilsiccd, in case of 
necessity, by others having an aniuletic jiurjiGse 
The rings, broocbe.s, and j)endant.s, ubich so often 
have served as media for amuletic intentions in 
other countries, are (except Avheie of recent intro¬ 
duction) almost lacking in Jajian. (.kimbs and 
other hair-ornaments are occasionally amuletic, as 
in the ca.se of those made from tlic horns of, or 
even with small effigies of, the Kasuga temple 
deer at Nara, A\bich are worn again.st lieaiiache. 
But even netsvkns, which mil’ll! reasonably be 
expected to be found often used as amulets, show 
an almost negligibly small proportion so used; 
b<‘yond the bottle-gourd (ad mil ably adapted for 
a nrts'uJce be(:au.se of its shajie), which is oelieved 
to protect its wearer fiom injury by tailing, there 
seem to be very few nffs-uJccs AUiicn are amuletic 
by virtue of tluur ilesign, ami similarly few which 
are intnnsically amuletic. Few .lajianese amulets 
are carried ex])Osed to view—not, apparently, from 
the notion, found in other countries, that the effi¬ 
cacy of an amulet may be imjiaired if it be shown, 
hut })robably because the .fajianese costume makes, 
exc, 0 ])t in the ca.se of children, no provision for 
them. 'J’his ojiinion is strengthened by the fact 
that the amulets used for the protection of hou.ses 
or their inhabitants are generally jJaced in such 
positions that they cannot fail to attract the at teii- 
tion of those concerned. The personal amulets, 
sometimes twenty to thirty in number, carried by 
adults are carefully wrajqied uj> in the form of a 
small packet, often with a piece (even a mere frag¬ 
ment) of brocade to serve as their own amuletic 
protection against impairment of their virtues due 
to accidental contamination. Children’s amulets,* 
however, such as the small bell, the bottle-gourd, 
the maigo-fuda (label with the (diild’s address) 
with protective designs, or objects believed to l>e 
curative of various ailments, excejiting the fragile 
ones carried in a s])eeial hag (the o-7tmmori-kin- 
chaku), are commonly worn exposed to view, 
attached to the girdle [obi) or hung from the 
neck. 

Amongst the principal purposes to wliich Ja]i- 
anese amulets are commonly applied are : general 
protection ; protection from tlie demons causing 
ill-luck or various diseases; against accidents in 
general or of specific kinds, or to bear the burden 
of an injury in the event of an accident; the pro¬ 
tection of nouses, crops, or domestic animals; the 

1 Of. W. L. Hildburj^h, ‘Japanese Household Magic,' in Trans. 
Japan Soc., Ixindon, 1908. 
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direct (supjwHedly medicinal) alleviation of variou 
maladies in wIik’Ij the etlcfts an; not ascribed t< 
demons; in connexion witii the jihenoniena o 
gestation and cldldhirth ; fL^-njriht bewitcliin^^- and 
for the brin^,dn;^ of ^Jiood fortune or, very coininonJy, 
improvement in one's lurk. 

The eailiest, recoided ,/ajianese amuletH seem to 
be the niythnal ‘ TnJe-ilovving Jewel ’ and ‘Tide- 
ebbinfj Jewid,’ ;^MV(‘n by the j,md of the sea to the 
heavenly e^iJi-iidchild, whereby the actions of the 
tide nii^dit hii controlled.^ The actual amulets of 
pre- and jiroto-historic times have left few distinct 
traces. So many foreign intluences have since 
been at work amongst the assimilative Japanese, 
that it is almost impossible to determine which of 
the belicls relating to amulets formed of perish¬ 
able materials—wood, seeds, hair, skin, claws, etc. 
-are of native origin, and which oi foreign or of 
lat-e derivation. Presumably, the perforated teeth, 
perforated shells, and certain of the anthropo¬ 
morphic figures s'”'! jilaques, found in the graves, 
.serveil, as amongst other primitive peoples, as 
amulets, although their purposes can only be 
guessed at, since, strangely enough, neither per¬ 
forated teeth nor shells appear fo lie usc<l (a.s 
amongst other peonies) a.s amulets by the pre.sent- 
day Japanese. The well-known nuu/atama 
(‘curved jewels’) and kmhtama {‘tube-shaped 
ewels’) of proto-historic times may nossibly have 
icon amuletic, but the present evidence of this 
is insufficient to enabh! them to be so classed 
with certainty. The printed charms seem to lie 
Buddhist in origin, and to have been brought with 
Biiddliism from the A.siatic continent, although 
they are also i.ssued at present in great numbers 
bv the Shinto shrines ; the earliest specimens of 
block-printing in Japan were Buddhist charms, 
of which a million were printed, dating from 
A.D 770.* 

'I’he charms sold at the temples and shrines con¬ 
sist, for the most part, of slips of paper, printed in 
black with a sacred text, or a more or less rude 
woodcut of the divinity who.se aid is invoked, or 
the name of tlie shrine, or one or more of the.se, 
together with the purpose of the amulet; and they 
are generally folded up and enclosed in envelopes, 
often both the charm and the envelope bearing a 
red imprint oi the seal of the shrine to attest their 
genuineness. Instead of the deity’s picture, there 
may be given the picture of some animal or object 
intimately associated with the deity—the foxes of 
Inari, for example, or the wild-dogs of the deity 
at Mitsuminesaii, whose likeness protects from 
burglary ; or a horse, used by jinriksha coolies 
to increase fdieir fleetness of foot; or a demon, the 
hand of Kobo Daishi, a fan, rice-bales, etc.—in 
virtue of which jucture the charm may l>e used, 
because of its assumed sympathetic relations there¬ 
with, for purposes entirely unconnected with the 
divinity actuall}’^ invokeu. Some of the paper 
charm.s serve several purpo.ses, such, for exam[»le, 
as those issued by the Suitengu shrines bearing 
five debased Sanskrit characters, which are carried 
for general protection, but which, a character at 
a time, may be eaten or drunk as remedial agents, 
or used in a domestic form of divination ; or a 
certain pict ure of Daikoku bearing his sat;k, u.sed 
as a traveller’s amulet, or a draught for childbirth, 
or to repre.sent the victim (a thief with his booty) 
in a ceiemony for injury which is performed by 
perforating an image. Sometimes the charms are 
miuh* of wood instead of paper, forming small 
tickets to be carried, or large ones to lie fastened 
over doorways, upon ships, or in similar situations. 
At some temples, charms are kssued for many 
diflerent purposes; thus at the temple of Sensoji at 

1 tlf. W. O Aston’s Nxhimgx (Enjf. tr.), London, 1896. 

* H. H. Chamberlain, Things Japanese*^, London, 1906. 


Asakusa, Tokyo (‘Asakusa Kwannon’), the paper 
amulets to be carried (all alike iu form and aiffer 
ing only in their inscriptions) included, in 1U07, 
special amulets against lightning, dangers while 
travelling, dangers on shipboard, conflagrations, 
misfortunes in general, calamity due to sickness, 
burn.s or scalds, ‘insects’ (within the laxly, sup- 
{)osed to be the cause of certain ailments), and for 
the jmrpose of bettering one’s fortune. 

Other purely religious amulets sold at the 
temples include small images of the deities or their 
attendants, in wood, clay, or metal, or even iiarved 
from grains of rice; medals (a modern develop¬ 
ment, corresponding to the paper amulets for 
feneral protection); relics, such as fragments of 
.he shrines periodically demolished at Ise; paper 
gohei; and food which has been offered to the 
deities. There are also preserved as amulets, 
.Itliough not commonly sold at the temples, 
shari, stone-like relics of Buddhist saints, w'hicli 
are generally kept in more or less elaborate 
bower-shajied reliquaries (shari-fo), though they 
are occasionally carried upon the person. 

The religious amulets are preferably obtained 
by their users, and during the cour.se of a pilgrim¬ 
age; but since a fiilgrimage is not ahvays feasible, 
a pilgrim w’ill usually bring back with him a con- 
dderable number of amulets from the more famous 
ind popular shrines for distribution among his 
rieiuis. The cost of the paper amulets is gencr- 
illy very small, although amulets of liner materials 
nay be faiily expensive. Tlie paper amulets hear- 
ng Buddhist texts should be retained within their 
nvelope.s, and not taken out and read ; this is 
irohauly intended merely to avoid danger of eon- 
Lamination. People jirefer to renew their amulets 
Srearly, if possible; and, when they have replaced 
>he old amulets by new ones, they destroy the 
former in a ‘clean’ manner, by throwing them 
iito running water or burning them in a lire of 
lean materials. 

(.)f amulets, whose underlying conceptions seem 
nirely magical, yet which receive a religious 
Hanetion and are sold by the priests, the charmed 
sand for the cure of disease and for protection, 
he fragments of stone to be carried by cliildle.Sh 
lersons desirous of oU’spring, the fiarti-coloured 
girdles of paper to be w’orn as a protection during 
tregnancy, and the combs for straightening wavy 
lair may be cited. 

The third category—amulets to which, although 
Jiey are not sold by the priests, religious as.socia- 
/ions are more or le.ss attached—includes a large 
and very curious class, of which only a few tyjiical 
■jxamples can be given here. Sucli are the small 
3loiigated packets of cooked food wrapped in 
eaves, thrown, tied together in buniihes, from 
he proce-ssional cars at a great tern pie-festival at 
vyoto to the Rjiectators along the route, to be 
.scrambled for eagerly, and thereafter, if not eaten, 
to be fastened up by doorways as a jirotection 
against thieves; the charred fragments of the 
wood used at certain fire-festivals ; the lanterns 
affixed to the houses in lionour of some religious 
'estival.s; and possibly, to a certain extent, the 
.jiecial toys or ornaments sold annually at various 
temple-fairs and jilaced within a sho]) to ensme its 
•rosperity, or the sweeping.s of the outer platform 
f a popular temple, to oe .scattered in the morning 
'ii.st outside the shop, to ensure good trade for the 
lay. As the extreme stage there may yiossibly be 
aicen such amulets as the stick of holly with the 
;ad of a sardine stuck upon it, placed nt the outer 
Kirw’ay at the Selsubun festival in order to pre- 
'ent the demons from re-ent(‘ring the house after 
laving lieen magically ilriyen out;^ or various 
•ther objects, some genuinely religious, some 
1 W. O. Aston, ShitUo, London, 1906, p. 318. 
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Hocular in character, used in connexion with the 
New Year ceremonies, and preserved, as protective, 
throughout the year. 

Of purely, or apparently purely, secular amulets 
there are a multitude, of so many kinds that it is 
possible here to refer only to some of the principal 
varieties. Corresponding to the religious printed 
charms there are secular written charms for all 
sorts of purposes, some of which are merely verses, 
or notices intended for the attention of the of¬ 
fenders, or even meaningless formuhe, while others 
consist of certain ideograplis re}»oated many times 
and arranged in some specified design, or of magical 
forrnulte, interspersed with magical designs. Some 
of the simpler of these charms are commonly 
known ; others may he obtained from printed 
collections of household recipes; others requiie 
preparation by a professional magician or diviner. 

Puns, although used in connexion with amulets, 
are more common in other forms of magic. The 
use of i/nori (a kind of red-belhcd newt) for the 
f)roduction of an amuletic love-powder is probably 
derived from a pun on imo {‘woman,’ or perhaps 
‘dailing’) and ri (‘victory’ or ‘gain’).^ Another 
form of tlie princijde is illustrated by a cure for a 
corn (one name of which is mame, ‘ a bean ’) on the 
foot, in whicli the ideograph for ‘ pigeon ’ is written 
thrice upon the corn and then (when the ‘pigeon’ 
has eaten the ‘ bean ’) is rubbed out. 

Images of persons or animals inimical to the 
feared souriics of danger are use<l. 'I'hus, an image 
of Shoki, the slayer of dmnons, is placed upon a 
roof to frighten demons awjiy from a house , or a 
picture of the haku, a niyUiu’al animal believed 
to have the power of 8^vallowlng evil dreams, is 
]>ainted upon a pillow, as a charm against night¬ 
mare. An extension of the principle to i>aper 
amulets consists of the written name of an enemy 
of the particular demons feared, pasted above a 
doorway in order to give the idea that the house 
is his. Anotlicr extcnshui semns to lie in the use 
of the imprint ol tlie band, actually or supposedly 
that of some inllnential personage, in ink upon 
paper; this afiplicntion of the hand-iniprint ap¬ 
parently dillers in origin from that of the imprint 
of the hand of a prospective or possible victim 
(generally a child) of certain diseases, which may 
be similarly i»ljiced. Representations of the ani¬ 
mals of the Clniiese Cycle are used to preserve 
from haiin persons horn in tlieir respective years, 
or at some lixed time (.sueli as that of the seventh 
animal away) from their respective years; for 
examide, clnldren wear mnujo - fuda inscribed 
with a likeness of the animal of their birth- 
year. Living iish of a certain kind may be kept 
as amulets; the shells of molluscs or crustaceans 
are also used. Vegetables, fruits, flowers, seeds, 
and stems of certain kinds are used amuleticaily, 
priucijially about the house. Thus, in some dis¬ 
tricts a bulb (and stem) of garlic is fastened to the 
doorway, in order to protect the inmates from 
infectious diseases, presumably on the principle 
that the i>owerful odour of the garlic will over¬ 
come the odours believed to be connected with the 
diseases. 

Certain coins and coin-like tokens are believed 
to have protective or curative virtues, due either 
to their composition (as in the case of the hun-sen, 
made from the metal of a Daihutsu destroyed by 
an earthquake), or to the iiiscrij>tions or designs, 
sometimes religious, sometimes secular, which they 
bear.® Children’s toys of various kinds are used 
amuleticaily. For example, the maneki neko 
(‘ beckoning cat’), the image of a cat resting upon 
its haunches and having one forepaw raised as if 

1 Hlldburgh, ‘Japanese Uousehold Magic’ (2oc. at.) 

3 Of. N. O. Munro, Coin* of Japan, Tokohama, 1904. for 
engravings of some of these. 


in invitation, is an amulet commonly used to 
attract custom to a shop; and tlie tumbling toy 
representing Daruma (a Luddhist ascetic, whose 
legs dropped off through inaction) is used in a 
variety of ways, such as, because of its stability, 
to prevent a wrestler from being overthrown, or, 
hecanse of its red colour, again.st certain diseases. 
Small liells, to whose tinkling the power of keep 
ing dernoiiH away from a child is sometimes still 
ascrilied, although the belief in their virtues is 
more often found at jiresent in connexion with 
falling, are worn by cliihlrcn. The colour red, 
noted above, is often used in amulets or charms 
for general nreservalion, for the cure of several 
diseases, and for mutters related U) the blood. 
Certain magical properties are also attributed to 
purple, hut iu general there does not seem to bo so 
great a reliance on the magical virtues of colours 
as is to be found amongst other peoples. The 
type of amulet in which the interests of numerous 
persons are combined in favour of the wearer of 
the amulet is well rc})resented, one of its best 
illustrations being the girdle, coninionly worn by 
soldiers in the Russo-Japanese war, ol cloth con¬ 
taining 1000 knotted stitches, eacli made, with 
a short wish for the preservation of the future 
wearer, by a diflerent woman. 

In conclusion, attention shonhi be ilirected to 
Western amulets, which are being introduced 
with Western culture. The medals now issued 
at several shrines have been noted, but. a more 
striking example is that of the iron horse-shoe 
which, at seaport towns and in places where 
cavalry are stationed, may occasionally be found 
used as an amulet in Knropean fashion. 

Litruaturk.— W. G. Aston, Shinto, Ix>ij(l. IIMI.'V; B. H. 
Chamberlain, ' Notes on Some Minor Japaneye Religious Prac¬ 
tices,’in .74/ xxii and Thitujit Japaurne^, Loud. 1906; 

F. Brinkley, Japan, Loud. 1904, voi. \. eh. tt, ‘Superstitions’; 
W. L. Hlldburgh, ‘Japanese Iloiisehold Magic,’ in Tram 
Japan Soe. (Loud) 1908, J. E. de Becker, The Ifightleint 
Cxty'i, Yokohama, 190r>; E. W. Clement, ‘Japanese Meilical 
Polk-I.oro,’ in TASJ, vol. xxxv. 11907). Numerous references 
to charms and amulets are spattered throughout Chamberlain’s 
Murray’s Hand hook for Japan {v&r\ou» editions); L. Hearn's 
Glimpses of UnJO'^^diar Japan, Boston, 1894; and J. C. 
Hepburn’s Japanese-English Diet., London, 1903, 

W. L. Hildburgh. 

CHARMS AND AMULETS (Jewish).—It is 
neecssary to define more accurately the meaning 
of the words ‘ charm ’ and ‘ amulet,’ which are now 
used s(»mewliat indiscriminately, though there is 
a profound ditierence between them. The field 
covered by both together is much larger than that 
by each of them separately, and they must therefore 
l»e treated separately if we are to gain a clear 
insight into this part of practical magic. The 
‘charm,’ as the name denotes, is a rarnien (from 
which the word is derived), an incantation, a 
mystical song or spoken spell. The ‘amulet.’ is 
not tlie sjiokeu word, but the written or engraved 
representative of it. It is worn as a protection, a 
talisman {npotelesrnn) ; it exercises a decided 
beneficial effect for the wearer, man or beast; it 
averts evil. The ‘charm,’ again, is the work oi 
an expert: a priest, a wizard, one initiated, or 
one .sjiecially prepared and taught can perform it. 
It is of a twofold character: it may do good or it 
may cause evil. It may protect man from the 
attacks of unknown—and in some cases known— 
foes, human or superhuman ; or it may inflict 
terrible diseases, nay, bring about the destruction 
of the enemy. It may also heal the patient by 
driving a^^ay the cause of illneas, or it may transfer 
the illness to other ]>ersons. A charm may be only 
an incantation, the lecital of a certain poem or a 
string of words,—some intelligible and some un¬ 
intelligible to mortals,--and may be accompanied 
by some mysterious actions ; or it may assume the 
form of a conjuration, a yiowerful oath liinding the 
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forces of evi) and compcllin^^ Micin to act accordinf? 
fx> Uie will of the ‘conjurer.’ 'Dn* Jatfci 1 h credited 
with posseasine the kno^\Ie(lt^e <>f words or ‘sjudls,’ 
which give him the mu Iciy ovei such invisible 
powers; and he niter wauls hecomes the writer of 
the amulet or the maivci of such m^ystical tokens 
and symbols, to which similar jirotcctive yioweris 
ascribed. And, just as there are unintelligible 
word.s in the cliarin, so there are unintelligible 
words and signs on Ihe talismans. These are 
understood only hy the man who draws them, and 
are drcarled hy tJio.se powers which he wishe.s to 
subdue and make to serve his purpose.s, or whose 
aid li»' invokes in (aimbating other inimical powers. 

If, was necessary to formulate at the beginning 
the theoretical asnect of the practical Kabbala, if 
t.his term be u.sed in a w'ider sense, in order to 
explain the fundamental .system of Jewish charms 
and amulets such as have been jireaerved to ns ami 
toiind in ancient books of magic and of mystical 
tradition. The names which charms and amulets 
bear in Hebrew are extremely suggestive. We, of 
course, eschew here everything referring to the 
magical practices mentioned in the Bible, for, on 
the one hand, they are things forbidden and not 
practised by the Jews, and, on the other, they 
belong to the art. Mag to proper, whilst the 
charms and amulets are inereV part of the 
magical literat.iire and practice of old. With the 
lossible excejition of the word I'lj/ishtm found in 
s S'*", where it seems to denote a certain ornament 
w’orn by women, there is no direct mention in the 
OT of any real charm. Noi could it lind a place 
there, 'l^ie underlying idea of all charms is more 
or less a negation of uie Unity of God. It pre- 
supjioses a number of evil sjurits endowed with 
great power, bent on doing harm to man or beast; 
and also various ranks or degrees of powers among 
these spirits or ilemons, some greater, others 
smaller. Therefore, if one could obtain the help of 
the more ]»ow'crful, one could by their assistance 
avert all the consequences of the machinations and 
attacks of inferior demons. One could also use 
that assistance to the detriment of one’s foes. 
Such a hierarchy of evil spirits, nay, the very 
existence of a jiowerful evil spirit who from 
without could injure man, contradicts the very 
principle of the Unity of God, and tlius it is no 
wonder if no mention of charms is made in the 
Bible. 

A problem which has hitherto not been touched 
upon is, How' did the notion of such evil spirits, of 
demons and sheffim^ enter into the conception and 
beliefs of ])ost-Biblical Judaism ? The question is 
raised here for the first time, and w^e shall deal 
with it as succinctly as possii»le—mainly for the 
purpose of helping us to understand how such a 
remarkable syncretism could ari.se at the time of 
the beginnings of Christianity and be found in the 
mystical speculations of the nunierous tlewish sects 
Liiat flourished in Palestine, Egypt, and Western 
.Asia during the last centuries before and the 
first centuries after Christ. The regular process 
observed in the religious evolution of nations has 
been that, when they adopted a new teaching, the 
old w'as not entirely forgotten, but only relegated 
to a secondary place of consideration. The gods 
of the older religion became the spirits and then 
the demons of the later. European demonology 
IS the best and most convincing proof of this 
evolution. The old practices are retained, but 
w'licn they cannot be sufficiently assimilated to 
Hie new urinciplcs, they become ‘superstitions’ 
(that whicii ‘remains standing over,* ‘survivals’). 
We a.s.Mnne now that the process of evolution in 
ancient Israel follow’cd the same line, for then it 
is ea^y to understand how the Israelites became 
acquainted in the first place with demons and 


sthMini, and Iiow^ the practice of conjuring them 
aio.se in their mid.st. The old gods of the abori¬ 
gines and of the surrounding nations, and then 
those of the Babylonians and Egyjitians, etc., 
became evil .spirits, demons; ami lli(> ancient 
jiractices became ‘ the w’aj's of the Amorite.s ’ 
(Sanhedrin, Ixv. 6; Shahh. Ixvii. 6), stigmatized 
as superstitions to lie shunned, and rigorously 
forbidilen to the observant Jew, Now tlie very 
essence of any ‘ god ’ and similarly of these ‘ gods ’ 
is the name. The knowleilge of the name hands 
the god over to him who has obtained that know¬ 
ledge, for with it he has obtained the full mastery 
over the god. If such is the case with the heathen 
god, it follows naturally that much greater would 
be the power of the ojierutor if he obtained the 
knowdeilgc of the names of the angels wdio minister 
before the true God, and still more if he could 
obtain ihe knowhulge of the mysterious inetlable 
Name of (3od Himself, the creating Word, the 
lower by which the heavens and the earth and the 
ullne.s.s thereof had been cToated. Everything 
and everybody short of God Himself—as the Name 
W'as only an outward manifestation of His creative 
pow'er and not the sum and substance of His being 
—could then he made subservient to the wdclder 
of that Name. The heavenly hierarchy, with its 
numerous angels and the manifold names of God, 
i.s set forth in the old hook of the ‘Heavenly 
Halls,’ from which most of these names w^ere 
drawn. A full discussion of the mysterious, in- 
ellable Name of God, the I'etragrammaton, with 
its iiinuinerahle combinations, manipulations, and 
modalities, lies outside the immediate s<',ope of this 
article. The wiiole Jewish magical literature, as 
w'ell as the entire basis of Jew ish charm and amulet, 
will be found, however, to rest on the u.se of that 
and other Names in the manner sketched above. 
The dill’crentiation begins with the names and tlie 
modus operandi, but otherwise little ditlerence can 
be found between one set and another. 

The practices prohibited in the Bible, like the 
yid^'Oni or tdtber litber, as well as the m'khash- 
sheph (variou.sly translated and no doubt errone- 
ousljr), we pass over. Whether the ‘singing’ of 
David (1 S Hi*®), w'ho thereby drove away the evil 
.spirit, the ajflatus (for that is the correct tr. of 
tlie Heb. rvah) wiiich hail taken hold of Saul, w'as 
an ‘incantation,’ it would be dillicult to say. It is 
not impossililc, though no one has yet suggested 
it. We may recall lliat the daughter of Saul had 
‘teraphiin,’ w^hich she placed in the bed to hide 
the disajipearance of David (1 S 19^“), and David 
himself put on an ‘ ephod ’ (2 S 6^® and 1 Ch IS'-”) 
as if be w’ere a priest. The operations of the 
‘witch ’ of Kndor (1 S 28’'^*) are very obscure, but 
they remind one of the oldest forms of ‘ coniura- 
tioiis,’ by means of which the dead are made to 
reappeai’ in this world. But conjuration, casting 
out of evil spirits (by means of the Name), was 
an universal practice in the time of the Apostles; 
it must already have flourished long before among 
the various sects, and is referred to in the records 
of the NT. Not only heathen hut also Jews 
exorcized demons (Ac 19^®), and Justin Martyr in 
the 2nd cent, sjieaks of the Jews w'lio exorcize 
demons (Dial. c. Tryph. 76): 

' We exorcize all demona and evil apirita, [and] have ^em aub- 
Jected to ua ' Similarly ch. 85: ‘ But though you exorcize any 
demon in the name of any of those who were amongst you,—either 
kings or righteoua men, or prophets, or patriarchs,—it will not 
be subject to you. But if any of you exorr'ize it in [the name of] 
the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of 
.lacob, it will perhapi T)e subject to you. Now assuredly your 
exorcialH, I have said [cli. 7(5], make use of craft when they 
exorcize even as the Gentilea do, and employ fumigations and 
incantations.’ 

Some of these exorcisms and charms seem to 
have licen preserved in the later form of the Tables 
of Delixion, and in the Greek texts found in the 
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Maj^ical Papyri where tlie ‘ Loj^os l'J>raikos’ and 
‘ Orkisniata Kbraika’ are iiKMitinned. 'I'liey arc 
conjurations and incantations foi tlm protection of 
the wearers, or for the henetitof thos<* who ordered 
them, avertiij;: evil or inflicting liaiin. Of the 
same nature may have been the conjuration or the 
exorcism of tlic Esseiic Eleazar, wlio drove out an 
evil spirit from a demoniac (Jos. Ant. vill. ii. 5 
[45-49, cd. NieseJ) by means of an incantation com¬ 
posed oiiginally by Kin*; Solomon, and evidently 
Hirmiii^ part of the book in which he bad Icl't 
directions for expelling demons—‘a method of 
cure of i^reat force unto this day,’ accordiri}; to 
Josephus. The ‘Lofjjos Ebraikos,’ mentioned above, 
of the Paris I'ayiyrus (jnesumably of the ‘2nd cent. 
A.D.) has been shown by the jnesent writer {JHAS^ 
1901) to be an alwtract from tlie Hook of Enoch, 
full of esoteric teaching, and considered to be a 
revelation of heavenly mysteries. The famous 
Table from Hadrumet is another exorcLsin pre¬ 
served from ancient times, a real charm of purely 
Jewish origin, which gives us the very form and 
.substance of tlie.se old charms and spelts. 

Another example of exorcizing a demon is 
contained in the 'ralmiidical history of the journey 
of K. Simeon ben Yohai to Koine ; he drives out a 
demon from the daughtei of tlie Emperor, and 
thus obtains those favours for the people which he 
had been deputed to ask. The name of the demon 
was Ken Temalion (Bar Tolomams!) {MeUa, lib). 
An incantation recited in the name of Jesus, son of 
Pandiru, over a patient ha<l Ihe desired etiect of 
healing the patient, though the man who uttered 
the exorcism was sternly lebuked for having used 
the name of Josms in the exorcism (Jems. Shnbb. 
14i/). Apocryphal books, ascribed to Moses, 
Solomon, etc., and spells in tlreek Papyri and 
Hebrew MSS which have thus far been preserved, 
allow us an insight into the foim of these con¬ 
jurations and incantalioiis. They follow the 
general line. Mystical and magical names of 
angels and of (loti are invoked, and mixed up 
with them are incidents of Biblical history of a 
symbolical character; for it was exnected that 
the reciting of uii event in which Goci had saved 
either the whole nation or some individual, or 
healed one or many, w’ould have the same ellect 
of healing the patient to whom the words were 
addressed, and driving away the cau.se of the evil, 
the demon who possessed him. To certain passages 
and verses of the Bible a special symbolical 
meaning was attached: e.g. Ex 15*’, ‘ for I, the 
Lord, will heal thee,’ i.s mentioned in an incantation 
ill Mishn. Sank. x. 1. In Sifra ad Levit. 2(>® Ave 
find that the recital of Ps 92 ‘ drives the mazziktni 
(evil spirits) from the world.’ More of this will be 
mentioned later, when the incantation and exorcism 
have become amulets. 

In Hebrew MSS of a later age the present writer 
has discovered almost identical ‘conjurations’ 
{hashbanth), into which also some astrological 
notions have crept. The sphere of good and evil 
poivers expands. The magical ‘ pantheon ’ has no 
limits. Not only are the angels and God Himself 
appealed to, but in a special manner such angels 
and forces as are believed to inhabit the sun, 
moon, and stars; and in addition to them other 
invisible powci.s mighty upon earth and under 
the eartli. The apatelesmatic literature and the 
‘Sabrean ’ mythology, reduced to magical formula*, 

i (lined the other, in which only the names of the 
leavenly hierarchy were invoked. Such is the 
case in the ‘ Wisdom of the Chaldeans’ (ed. Gaster, 
PSIiAt Dec. 1900). In the so-callcd ‘Testament 
of Solomon,’ the Greek forms of such conjurations, 
going hack to the first centuries of the Christian 
era, are found ; and the Hebrew ‘ S^vord of Moses ’ 
(discovered by the present writer, and edited, 


lAiiidon, 1896) is a complete manual of charms and 
directions as to how each of the numerous mys¬ 
terious names in which it ahound.s i.s to be used on 
the dillerent occasions when it w'ould be applied. 
In the.se books, as in some of the Papyri, it is no 
longer an incantation or a recitation of jiowerful 
names by word of mouth which is to have the 
desired ellect; the written word takes the place of 
the sjioken. The ancient ‘charm’ has become a 
formula, which i.s inseiibed on bowls, on poLsherd.s, 
on jiarehinent; and the names of these powers, 
when written down, exercise the same inlhieiice 
ujion the evil demon as the spoken incantation. 
The ‘charm’ has been turned into an ‘amulet.’ 

In Hebrew literature the name keviia is given to 
the amulet, and also s*‘(jul6th (plural)—the latter 
apparently of a more recent origin. Contrary to 
the elyinologies given hitherto to the word kemi'a, 
exidaining it to mean ‘ a folded thing,’ ‘ a satchel,’ 
with mystical writings in it or with certain drugs 
and herb.s, the present writer s(*es it in the ‘ cameo ’ 
of the Gnostics, the gem with the mystical in- 
.seription and with the seal. Eroiii the gem the 
inscription was transferrcil to the imrcliment., and 
with it also mystical and magical symbols. ’I’he 
human figure engraved on it vs as, of course, omitted 
as being eontifiiy to the (‘ouimaiidment not to have 
any graven imagti of anything, or the likeness of 
that which is in tin; heavens above, or on the 
earth, or under the earth. But all the rest was 
pdaced in the amulet as a means of ]>rotection. 
All that w’as sjmken before wa.s now wiitten dowm, 
and in addition to the woids—and, as we shall 
see, of the veises and chapters of the Bible— 
there was the ‘seal.’ 

Next to a name there was nothing so personal, 
BO precise in the eliaracterization of the in- 
divi(luality of each demon tind snint, as the ‘ seal.’ 
Just as no two person.s, much less tw’o angels or 
demonH, have the same name, so also, it is con- 
ceiv'ed, no two demons could have the same seal or 
signal lire. Each one has a seal of his own, by 
which he ratifies tlie pact and ‘seals’ the doom. 
B\ it he is recognized and identified, and the 
knowledge of that seal gives to the magician or 
exorcist the same power over that demon as the 
knowledge of the name. It is the sphragis of the 
Gno.stic teaching and of the old iiiagic.ai formulre. 
The Hebrew word for ‘ seal ’ is hbtlmm^ and this 
is tlx clue to the explanation of the other name 
whicli the amulet has in Hebrew. It is called 
s'guUdhy but more often s^gulOth —a name which 
has hitherto bailled every attempt at explanation. 
Eor the Heb. word s'gulldh means ‘select’ or 
‘ treasure,’ which has nothing whatever to do with 
an amulet. But by way of popular etymology the 
Greek word sigla (also plural), meaning ‘ciphers,’ 
etc. (i.e. the mystical seals), taken over with the 
amulet, was transformed into the Heh. s*gi1lbth. 
The seal of the demon was regularly inserted in 
the prescription, and often added at tlie end of the 
formula. Here also there was a constant evolution 
going on. The seal was originally the ‘ signature,’ 
W'ritten, of course, with special ‘ demoniacal ’ signs, 
or letters, or combinations. Tlie demons as well 
as the angels had thus alphabets of their own. 
Sucli al])hahets were then invented, and in these 
strange characters the mysterious names were 
written, ’I’here are such aljJiabets found in old 
MSS ascribed to the angel Mi'tatron ; then there 
is an alphabet of the angels, of Moses, of Abraham, 
and also of other unknown authorities, but of 
equal pioteney in fuibduing evil suirits. 

The oldest meniioii of‘amulets’ worn on the 
body is in 2 Mac 12^®. ‘ Under the shirts of every 

one that was slain, they found things consecrated 
to the hiols of the Jamnites which is forbidden the 
Jews by the Law ’; and for this transgression in 
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wearing such things consecrated to the idols they 
were slain. The practice must have existed then 
in Palestine, for ev(:ii the soldiers under the 
Maccabiean couhi not fice thcinselv(‘s from it. If, 
instead of ‘things consecrated to idols’ or votive 
offerings (?) baniu;d hy the Law, they had carric'd 
the Name of God or of His angels, there w'ould 
probably not have been any exce])tiori taken. We 
next find the krmia in the Mislina as a regular 
practice sanctioned by common usage; the only 
question raised was as to whether man or beast 
would la? allowed to wear it on the Sabbath 
{Sfmbh. 'JHb, Kiddush. T6b). It is there described 
as a satchel or a folded jiiece of parchment, with 
writing in it and containing also drugs. The 
writing supposed to have been in the kemia wa.s a 
series of names of God and of llil)li(;al verses of sym- 
holical character, wdiich were to prot ect, the wearei 
from any at tack of evil demon or illness. KeHide.s 
symbolical verses with sympathetic contents, other 
verses were used on the strength of traditional in¬ 
ter pretation.s that they contaimsd one or othei of the 
mystical Names of God. Of all the verses in the 
Hible, Ex are those of the highest magical and 
mystical importance. These three verses consist 
each of 72 letters, and one of the mysterious 
names of God consists also of 72 letters. Those 
throe verses then are believed to reorcsent the 
ineflablc Name, and they are combinea and tran.s- 
posed, and manimilaied so as to form 72 groups of 
namuh of three letters each, one letter from each 
of the three verses. Nu begins with the 

word which may mean either ‘ God ’ or ‘ No,’and 
forms a palindrome, if the word is read backwards, 
as is done with some of the Hihlical verses in the 
amulets, mentioned already in the Talmud {Vesah. 
Ilia). I'he formula of that prayer (amulet) 
alluded to in the Talmud has been preserved in 
full bv K. ^auauel of the 10 th century. It runs 
as follows ; 

‘ Lord Uod save me from all evil, from all hurt and harm, for 
111 Thine hand ia atren^th and nii^ht, and Thou art God'; or, if 
the allusion ih to Nu 2;d“, ‘Do not fornake me, my God, do not 
leave me. Take caro of me as of the apple of the e^'e, fulfil my 
wishes, erant 1113 request, hear me before I call unto Thee ; say 
not A’t» ’ 

In addit/ion to the Pentateuch, the book of pre¬ 
dilection for such u.se w^as the Psalter, and not 
only M'ere whole Psalms considered efficacious 
against magic (c. 17 . Ps 1)2 mentioned above, Ps 91 
knowm as ‘ the song against evil attacks ’ [shir 
xhel p*ga'im\ and others, like Ps 145, which, if 
repeated thrice in the course of the day, would 
open the gates of I’aradi.se), hut each I’salm w'as 
a specific against one illnes.s or other; for in some 
of the verses of each of the 150 I’salms a mysterious 
Divine name w'as concealed. A hook called Shi- 
rnusli Tchillini, ‘ Tlie mystical Use of the Psalm.s,’ 
is mentioned from ancient times, and has been 
ireserved. We find here an indication, at the 
lead of each Psalm, of the good which may be 
accomplished hy the recitation oi it. The range 
of usefulness is very great. It covers many forms 
of illness ; it aflbrds hel]) against rohliers and evil¬ 
doers; it jirovides Hujiport for one ajipearing before 
a judge or ruler ; it secures favour and love, pro¬ 
tection against evil spiiits, assidui^ in stutly, 
and a good and retentive memory. To this very 
day the Psalms are recil-cd, and the whole book 
read, in case of serious illness. The best know n 
amulet is Ps 67, written in the form of a seven- 
branched candlestick, in a peculiar manner, and 
with the initial and final letters combined to 
form mystical names. Similarly a hook called 
Shimush Tejillin is mentioned in waitings of the 
8 th cent., hut no positive information has been 
presented. The phylacteries (for that is the mean¬ 
ing given to Tefilltn) were considered as a protec¬ 
tion against evil spirits as far back as the largum 


to Canticles (8’), but even in the time of Justin 
Martyr they w-^ere not yet believed to be amulets 
{Dial. c. Tryph. 46). Their efficacy in protecting 
against demons rested on the llihlical passages 
w ntten thereon. 1 11 outward apjiearance they look 
like amulet cases w'orn to tliis day hy the Arabs 
and found also among the ancient Babylonians. 
'Die inscription on the parchment inside was 
the protection, especially as some of the letters 
had to have a peculiar ornamentation, taggtn^ or 
‘ crowns.’ 

More clahoialc than the short incantations and 
amulets w'il.h lbhli(!al ver.sesand the names of God 
and His aiiccls are those in wdiich the astrological 
element had been addial, and with it also foreign 
names hose heat hen origin w-as entirely forgotten. 
Such aietlie ‘ Wi.sdoin of tiie Clialdeans’mentioned 
above, wheie the guardian angels of the jilanets 
are full 3 Miescril>(‘d, and in some MSS also dejiicted ; 
further, the so-called * Key of Solomon ’ (the famous 
‘ Clavicula’), and the ‘ Look of the Moon ’—all full 
of the most extraoniinary medley of Greek, Baby¬ 
lonian, Eg^'ptian, and other ancient traditions, 
mixed up with Biblical quotations, and with 
references to the mysterious pow’er of the coinhined 
letters of the various magical names, and having 
also sigla and other ornamented signs. 

In more recent times the elaliorate ancient 
amulet has given W'ay to simjder fornrs—tablets, 
metal ilisks, medals witli tlic names either en¬ 
graved or stamped upon them, or small pieces of 
jiarchmerit to ho w'orn round the neck, and con¬ 
sisting of Biblical verses dis]K>Hcd in magical 
intersecting circles, the corners being filled up 
with mystical names, and having, as a rule, the 
name ‘ Shaddai ’ in the centre, or Ps 67 wTitten in 
the form of the seven-hranched candlestick, with 
or without further additions from the Kahhalistic 
literature. 

The history of Jewish charms and amulets has a romance of 
its own In turns condemned and allowed, towards the middle 
of the 18th cent, the writinj; of certain amulets hy a frreat 
Talinudical scholar not only brought him near excommuni¬ 
cation, hut almost divided Jewry against itself. It. Jacob 
Eibenshutz, the Itahbi of Hamburg, had written a number of 
amulets which, his antagonist Jacob Emden alleged, contained 
among Ihe holy names also that of the false Messiah Sabbetai 
Tsebi, and hence the writer was accused of being a partisan of 
the false Messiah. Being written in a or^'ptic form, the amulets 
(»uld be deciphered so as to read as Euiden alleged. The 
controversy lasted many years, and helped to destroy the belief 
m amulets among European Jews. 

In dciinmg liere as briefly aa possible the 
principal elements of Jewish amulets and spells, 
we have deliberately refrained from mentioning 
any date. The studj’ of the heginiiings of the 
Kahhalu and of mysticism among the Jews in 
general is either in its infancy, or is influenced by 
bia.sed notion.s and preconceived ideas, in most 
cases uiKsympatlietic tow'ards it. Assertions are 
made that it is of comparatively modern origin— 
9th-lHth century—in sjiite of overw’helming con- 
tiadictory evidence, which forces us to recognize 
that it belong.s to a very old stratum of popular 
belief, and that it also grew and developed on 
familiar lines, adojiting and adapting many 
elements from other sources and moulding them 
in accordance with the fundamental jiriuciple of 
the Unity of God and of the limited power of evil 
spirits. Popular beliefs know no rigid dogma, 
and much of that which is held to he strong and 
eliicacious among other peoples is taken over in 
the belief that it would he beneficial. The 
literature of this branch of mysticism, practical 
Kabbala, is still mostly in MSB. It is also found 
among the medical recipes as a recognized part of 
the medical practitioner, who would use drugs and 
amulets indiscriminately or conjointly, for the use 
of the amulet is as wide-spread as that of any 
other medicine. There is nothing for which one 01 
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more amulets could not be prescribed, and the 
practice goes even further, for by means of 
amulets such results could be obtained as the 
drug alone could not efiect: luck, good fortune 
and riches, favour and strength, the power of 
making oneself invisible, covering wide stretches 
of ground in an incredibly short time, preventing 
persecution, slaying wild animals and wilder 
enemies, holding communion with the dead, 
obtaining a sword that would fight the enemies, 
and many more wonderful things which no real 
drug could produce. The subduing of evil demons 
through the invocation of the aid of good spirits is 
only a materialization of higher spiritual truths. 
Faith is the underlying principle. One example 
may suffice to give an idea of such amulets, inas¬ 
much as it contains also the diretstions for writing it. 

Against Fevrr 

*Ab Abr Abra Abrak Abraka 

Abrakal Abrakala Abrakal 

Abraka Abrak Abra Abr Ab. 

*‘And the people oallwd unto Mosea, and Moses prayed to 
God, and the fire abated” (Nu 11''^). May healing cunie from 
Heaven from all kinds of fever and consumption-hcat to N. sou 
of N Aiucn Ainon Amen. Selah Selah Selah. 

This Name whii'h we have written down as a cure against 
fever niiiHL be written exactly as it is written in the scroll of 
the liaw, on spei'ially prepared parchment intended for the 
sanetifloation of the name of God. It must be written with 
square or “ Ashuri *’ letters, so that no letter shall touch the next, 
leavinj; a free margin round each letter; and it must be written 
in purity and whilst fastiuff. It is good also, after writing 
it, to place it folded in a piece of hart leather or anything else 
that is pro}>er, or one is to put it (sew itj in some cotton or 
some soft rai;, and wrap it round with a piece of leather which 
has not come near any uncloauness. And, when thou haufi^ost 
It round the neck of the patient, do it when he is not aware of 
it, or when he is asleep ; and he is not to look at it all thatlday 
and the following nig^ht. The lines on the parchment must be 
drawn on the hairv side, and the writing must be on the flesh 
side; and it must he done in the name of the patient. The 
parchment must be cut in the name of the patient, and the 
drawing of the lines must he done likewise ; and when he [*.«. 
the writer] dips the pen into properly prepared mk, he must 
say : “ lii the name of Shaddai who created heaven and earth, 
1, N. son of N., write this ivmi'a for X., sun of X., to heal him of 
every kind of fever.” And then he must say the blessing of 
the l^m’a as follows: “ Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, who 
hast sanctified Thy fireat name and hast revealed it to Thy pious 
ones, to show its f^reat power and miifht in the lang-uage [in 
which it is expressed], in the writing of it, and in the utterance 
of the mouth. Blessed art Thou, O Lord, holy King, whose 
groat name he exalted"' (Cod. Caster, 88 fol. 11, 'The Ets 
hada'ath of Elisha of Ancona ’ of I&SO). 

Here all the elements of the Jeemi'a are to be 
found : at the head tlie mysterious name which 
reminds one of tiie Abraxas; then the Biblical, 
symbolical, and sympathetic quotation ; then an 
invocation in Aramaic ; and the final threefold 
Amen and Selah. The writing and preparation 
are the same for every kemi'a. In others more of 
these mystical names occur, and siala are added, 
besides the supposed figures of angels and demons, 
as well as signs and drawings—among them the 
so-called ‘ shield of David ’ (the hexagon), inscribed 
with various letters and holy names. 

LirKRATURS.—The hooka and MSS in which charms and 
amulets are mentioned are so numerous, considering that they 
form part of the practical Kabbala and are often referred to in 
the theurotical treatises on Kabbalistic teaching and specula¬ 
tions on the Name of God, that we limit the present biblio¬ 
graphy to the most prominent books, in which prescriptions 
and formulm fur conjurations, spells, and amulets form the 
preponderating part, or are exclusively devoted to this branch 
of Kabhala. Most of the bouks and MSS mentioned in the 
Literature to art. Birth (Jowisii) belong also to the present 
article. In addition the following may be given 

Printed Books. —Zunz, Gottrsdienstl, vortrdge der Juden\ 
Frankfort, 1892, pp 172-179 (the whole of the Talmudicai 
mystical literature); Sefer Uechaloth, and Se/er Yetsirah, 
numerous editions ; S. Jtaziel Hamalacn, Ist ed., Amsterdam, 
1701, pp. 40 45b (the fountainhead of many modern amulets); 
Harba df Moshsh, ‘The Sword of Moses,’ ed M. Qaster, Loudon, 
1890; ‘ The Wisdom of the Chaldeans,’ ed. M Gaster, London, 
1900(PS/iA); ‘ The Logos Ehraikos,’ by M. Ga8ter(J/lAS, 1901); 
Sf/er Shimush Tehitlirn, ed. Heldonheini, together with the 
Book of Psalms (Itodelheiin, 4th etl. 1862) fol. 126 b, 136*); 
Mafteals Shelomo, ‘The Clavtcula Solomonis,’ ed. H. Gollancz, 
London, 1908 ; ‘ The Testament of Solomon,' Eng. tr. by Cony- 
beare (JQR xi. [1899J); Shsm Tab Rattan, by Benjamin Benish, 
Zolkiew, 1798 ; J>ereeh Yesharah of lieuben O. Abraham, Leg¬ 
horn, 1788; I)abek Meah of Abraham 0. Shalom Ham wee, 


Leghorn, 1874, and Niflaim Ma'asecha, Leghorn, 1881; Yal^ut 
Eliezer of Zusman Eliezer, Presburg, 1804-71, vol. in. f. H8it-92b; 
R. J. Emdeii, Sejat Ernst Ve-lamon Zehorit, 1762, with the 
copies of the alleged Kibenshutz amulets ; Jacob Ashen, Tur 
Yoreh Deah, ch. 179; Joseph Karo, Shulffan A ruck, Yorrh 
Deah, ch. 179, Orati Uayini, ch. 301, 5 25-27; L. Blau, Das 
att^ud. Zauberwt’sen, Budapest, 1899. M. Schwab's Pocaim- 
latre de I'angHulitgie, Pans, 1897, is uusleudiiig and yalneless. 

Jf.S'.s' —Of these every library possesses a greater or smaller 
number, but not one has yet been studied ihoroiighl.v or even 
carefully described. We mention, in addition to those en¬ 
umerated in art Birth, the following in the possession of 
the present writer [some of them are copies iiiaue for him of 
MSS in other librancsj: ‘ llabdallah de U. Akiba,’ Cod. 330 
(Oxford, 1331); ‘Sefer XIaiiooh’ [entirely diffeient from the 
well-known Book of Enoch], God. 621 (Br. Mus. Add. 15,299); 
‘Sefer ha-yashur’ [altrihiited to the Oaon Samuel of Babylon], 
Cod. 334 (Oxford Cod. 1960); Cod 88 : ‘ Ets hada'ath of Elisha 
of Ancona, 1536; Cod 213: Hebrew and Arabic charms (Yemen, 
16th cent.); Cod. 214 : amulets (Yemen, 16th or 17th cent.), 
Ood. 232: amulets (orient. Spanish hand, l»th cent.); Cod. 492; 
amulets, Heb. and Arab., from the Oenizah, Cairo; Cod. 727: 
collection of conjurations, 16tb-17th cent, (cf Cod. 1299, Br. 
Mus. Add. 27,141 f., 691 ft., in which only a portion of these con¬ 
jurations has been preserved by an Italian scribe of the 17th 
c«nt.); Ood. 720: a large collection of Kabbalistic amulets, 
1647 (orient. Spanish hand [Galilee]); Cod. 765: ‘ MeVor ha- 
Shemoth ’ (Spanish hand I9th cent.; an alphabetical list of all 
the mystical names of angels, with indication of the Biblical 
passages whence they have been derived); Cod 1000: collec¬ 
tions of conjurations and amulets (orient. Spanish writing; 
many hands, 15th-18th cent.); Cod. 1285: from the Oenizah 
of Aleppo (iHh cent.). There may be added reference to the 
writer's Cod. 995—very likely the. ‘ Almadel ’ (or Clavicula) of 
Solomon (Morocco hand, 16th cent., with illustrations); Cod. 
590 (Br. Mus. Or. 6360); and ‘Sefer ha-Leiianab’—the lust two 
being astrological compilations with dirocliuiiH for conjurations. 

M. D ASTER. 

CHARMS AND AMULETS (Mexican and 
Mayan).— Ah in ether partH of America, the amulet 
was regarded in Mexico as a jiersonal fetish. The 
wholesale manner in which everything pertaining 
to native worship or sujierstition’was swept away 
by the Spanish uonquiat.’ulores renders a tiiorough 
knowledge of personal fetihhism among the Nahua 
peoples imposHihle, but scanty notices in the writ¬ 
ings of authors who lived in the generation iminedi 
ately subsequent to the Conquest throw some light 
upon the description of charms and talismans in 
use among the Aztecs and kindred peoples. They 
appear to have been principally manufactured and 
sold by the priests of the various deities, in much 
the same manner as the medicine-men of the N. 
American tribes make and sell such articles. The 
use of charms was notable chiefly in connexion 
with the funerary customs of the Aztecs. On the 
death of a person, his corpse was dressed in the 
liabiMments supposed to be worn by his tutelary 
deity, and was strewed with pieces of paper, which 
were regarded as charms against the aangers to be 
encountered on the road to Mictlan, the Mexican 
Hades. The papers in question contained written 
prayers or magical formulae to ward off the danger¬ 
ous spirits to he met on the way ; and this is remi¬ 
niscent of lilgyptian funerary practice. From time 
immemorial the Nahua peoples made use of talis¬ 
mans of hard sand-polished stmie, such as are still 
carried by the Indians of Central America. They 
were employed as oracles, and their po8se.sHor8 were 
supposed to see future events reflected in their 
polished surfaces, much in the same manner as 
modem crystal-gazers profess to discern events to 
come in the globes they consult. It has been 
thought that the principal god of the Aztecs, 
Tezcatlipoca, had Ins origin in the figure of death 
believed to be described in these stones before a 
demise took place. In the Dresden Codex the 
pinturas rejiresent the deceased on the road to 
Mictlan as wearing a wooden collar, jirohably an 
amulet, to show that he belongs to one or other of 
the Nahua deities. For the same purpose, probably, 
he wears a plume on his head. 

The princijial objects which have either come 
down to us or are known to have served the purpose 
of persona] or household talismans to the Nahua 
peoples are:— 
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(1) Death-'iimaka .—These were prohahly the skullh 
of anceslorH, and weie kept m the houses of their 
descendants. 'I’liey coiisi.sl of two cdasses: one in 
which tlie skull of the, deceased person has been 
inlaid with mosaic, and tlie other in winch a con¬ 
ventional iina^<‘ of (he deceased has been iiianu- 
facture.tl by iniayiiif' mosaic upon jade. These 
death /naslvs jue not to be confoumled wdth the 
masks .sjKiken <d by many writ-ers on Nahuu custom 
as bein^ uscsl by t,iie priests in religious ceremonial, 
or with tho^e phieeif on the faces of the dead to 
ward off evil spirits. The mosaic w'ork of which 
tliey arc compo.sed is often of very great beauty, 
and excellent examples of it are t-o he seen in the 
.\meiican Room at the British Museum. Speci¬ 
mens ol such work are exceedingly rare, ami are 
chielly confined to those objects sent to Euiojie at 
a ]ieriod immediately suhseipient to the Con<|uest. 
Numerous small masks and heads which seived as 
amulets have been discovered on the site of Mitla, 
the city of Mictlan, the god of the dead. Most 
of them are of terra-cotta, and of good workman¬ 
ship. 

(‘2) The. te.piiotun^ or di/ninuiire, deities .—These 
were small ligures of the Lares and I'enates type, 
but not, as has been thought, of the class of the 
Egyptian us/Kt/ifiu, oi servant figurines. They 
were proliably relics of a shanianistic form of wor¬ 
ship, and nearer to the ancestor-idol ty]»e than the 
little fire-and-lood gods of the Romans, though they 
possibly partook of the charactei istics of both. 
At the close of the great sun-cycle of fifty-two 
years, when the Nahua thought the universe was 
in danger of perishing, they broke those small 
figures in despair, believing they could no more 
seek aid fiom them. 

(3) Travellers' staves. —'I'hese staves, decorateil 
with feathers, were carried by all merchants whilst 
on a journey, and showed that they were under the 
i)ro(,ec,tion of Quetzalcoatl, the culture-god of 
Mexico, or, as he ha.s been more aptly named, 
‘Man of the Sun,’ the great traveller. Sahaguu 
(lib. i. cap. 5) gives an interesting account of the 
worship of these staves by the Mexican itinerant 
merchants. On coming to their evening halting- 
place tlicy tied their staves in a bundle, and 
sprinkled them with blood taken from their ears, 
tongues, and anus. Incense was brought and 
burned licfore tlieiii, and food, flowers, and tobacco 
were oll’ered to them. Altliough the name of the 
stair, roatl, means ‘serpent,’ it had, so far as its 
nomenclature was concerned, no connexion w'ith 
the Sun-Man ; and, indeed, when the staves were 
gathered together in a bundle, the name they 
colhictively bore w'as Yaratecutli, the name of the 
patron of merchants or pedlars. Still, the staff was 
regarded as the invention of Quetzalcoatl, the 
culture-hero, and those using it practically placed 
themselves under his protection. 

(4) Amulets syrnhotir of the gods .—These were 
probably numerous, but few are recorded. Chalchi- 
nuitlicue, the goddess of water, was worshipped 
under the likeness of a frog, carved from a single 
emerald or piece of ja<le, or .sometimes in human 
form, but holding in her hand a lily-leaf ornamented 
with frogs. In the Mayan codices it appears as a 
symbol of water and rain (Codex Cortesianus, pn. 
12 , 17, <!tc.). Images of it, cut from stone or maae 
from clay, have been frequently discovered. They 
were kept, by the nost-Conquest Indians talis¬ 
mans. 1’he symbol or crest of Huitzilopochtli, the 
Aztecan war-god, was, as is implied by his name, 
a humming-bird. This crest, the kuitziton, was 
carried before his prie.sts in battle, and it is 
probable that they and illustrious members of the 
warrior class wore the symbol as a talisman or 
decoration. 

(5) Flint talismans .—As elsewhere, the thunder¬ 


bolts thrown by the gods were suppose! 1 to be flint 
stones ; and these were cherished as amulets ot 
much virtue, and as symbols of the fecundating 
rains. The Navahos of New Mexico still use such 
.stones as a charm for rain, and believe they fall 
from the clouds when it tliunders (Senate Report 
on the Indian Tribes^ Washington, 1867, p. 358). 
The ChoLas of Mexico continued until conipara 
tively recent times the woiship of their triad— 
the Dawn, the Stone, and the Serpent (Dicaionario 
Universal^ App. tom. iii. p. 11). 

(6) Amulets depicted in the Mexican and Mayan 
*pinturas ’ or native MSS. — The Mexican and 
Mayan native MSS give representations of what 
are obviously ornaments and personal decorations of 
the nature of amulets in great jiroiusion, but, owing 
to the careless drawing displayed in the Mexican 
pinturns, it is almost iinpossihie to determine theii 
exact nature. The highly conventional manner in 
which they are executed is also greatly against 
their elucidation. The comparative clearness ot 
outline in the Mayan pinturas renders it much 
easier to speculate upon the nature of the objects 
represented therein. But it is only by induction 
that the character of these objects can he arrived 
at, the ruinous iiitoleraniie to which all native 
American ohjets d art were subjected having long 
since destroyed theii very names. It will be well, 
then, to glance at the Mayan MSS while we 
attempt to discover what were the amulets woni 
1 )3^ the figures dejiiiited in them. We find that 
these objects are usually worn by figures represent¬ 
ing gods, but it is well known that the symbol or 
ornament ol the god usually becomes tlie symbol or 
ornament of his sjtecial worshippers—tlie people of 
w'hum he is the liitelary deity. In I^g.Vpt the ankh 
(the cruciform synihol of life carried by all the 
goiis) w'as w’orn very generally, as w'as the uzat 
(the symbolic eye of Horns, wliicli protected the 
wearer from the evil eye, and against snake-bite), 
and the thety the giniie-huckle of Isis. In earlj-^ 
Scandinavia the raven-wdngs of Odin adorned 
the helmet of the warrior ; and, not to multiply 
instances, which are numerous, we have already 
seen that the Aztecs wore amulets depicting the 
frog-shaped rain-goddess Chalchihuitlicue. Hence 
tluue is no reason to suppose that the special woi- 
shipners of other Nfiliua deities did not wear 
amulets depicting either their tutelary deity^ or 
some ornament suiiposed to have been worn by 
himself, and, perhajis, representing one of his 
attributes, like tlie staff' of Queizaleoatl, or the 
huininuig-bird of Huitzilopochtli. An examination 
of tlie three Mayan MSS which w^e possess—those 
of Dresden, Madrid, and Paris- -shows that most 
of the deitie.s therein represented are accompanied 
by certain distinct and well-marked symbols, 
which, it would seem, frequently decorate the 
figures of priests and jieople in the same MSS. 
The head-dress of Schellhas’s ‘ God E,’ the maize- 
goti, for example, a])pears as a frequent symbol worn 
by uersons represenUid in the MSS, and it is obvi¬ 
ously correct tc make of him a counterpart of the 
Mexican rnaize-Lmd Centeotl, the latter deity 
being sometimes female, sometimes male, according 
as he takes the part of mother or son. ‘God F/ 
again, the god of war and human sacrifice, who, 
Schellhas thinks, resembles the Aztecan god Xipe, 
but who, ill the present writer’s opinion, more 
nearly resembles the Aztecan war-god Huitzilo- 
pochtli, liecause of his general appearance, some¬ 
times wears an ear-peg of huge dLmensions—a 
cunimon ornament in many Mayan sculptures. 
As each god iu the Mayan MSS is represented 
with his monthly sign, it is not unlikely that his 
immediate devotees would have worn these much 
in the same manner as persons in Europe wear 
amulet-rings in which are enclosed stones typifying 
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the months of the year. The neck ornament of 
the froj^-jjod * 1 ” seems to occur, too, with some 
frequency in the lij^ures dei>i(*tetl in the Madrul 
codex, and tll(^ same may he said of several other 
apparent uiiiulets. 

(7) Amulets among modern cognate tribes. —The 
Zufii of New Mexico, who are <listantly related to 
the Nahua of Mexico, possess a i)eculiar belief 
concerning amulets or ]iersonal fetishes. They 
imagine, upon discovering a fossilized animal or 
other object, that they have met with great good 
fortune, and explain the fossilization of these 
objects hy a myth which relates how the two Siin- 
children—two hero-gods of theirs—being disjileased 
at the multiplicity of wild animals in eaily times, 
turned many of tiiein into stone hy striking them 
with lightning, at the same time giving them a 
magic power to assist the children of men. See 
‘ American ’ section of this article, § *j. 

biTKiiATUBK.— B. Sahagun, HiHtoria de lag Cogag df Nueva 
Espaha, Mexico, 182»-3U; P. Schellhas, lirprpsentatumH of 
Dfitiegof the Maya Manug&ripth, Claiiihri<lf'e, Mass. 19114 , D. G. 
Brinton, Mytfigo/ the ^fw World, Chil(ul(>l]ihia, iSlls; E. J. 
Payne, History of the New World called Avierica, Oxford, 1K92- 
99; Marquis de Nadaillac, L'Avi&rique prfhistoriqw, 1882 
(Kng. tr. bj N. D'Anvers, London, 188r>). 

Lkwks Spknce. 

CHARMS AND AMULETS (Muhammadan). 

-I. Historical and legendary sources.—In the 
so-called science of conjurations and talismans the 
Aiahs show the same lack of originality as in the 
other sciences, e.g. Alchemy and Mechanics. They 
appiopiiated part of what had been already de- 
vcIo[)ed in this direction before their time, and did 
nothing beyond adding to existing forimilai a few 
invocations taki'ii from the Qur’an. The sources 
from which they drew their knowleilge of the 
ait of talismans are, pre-eminently, (Jnostic and 
Talmudic. 

In their legends it is the prophets. Biblical and 
othei, who aie ciedited with the invention of 
charms. 'I’o begin with, they trace this invention 
back to the tiiiu* of Adam himself, (o whom, they 
say, this hrancli of knowledge was revealed; 
Adam's daughter 'Analy was the lirst, according 
to the Surntnary of Wonders (Fr. tr. by Carra de 
Vaux, Paris, 18i)S,‘p. M2), 

‘ to reduce the deiiionn to serve her by means of charms. God 
had revealed to Adam certain iiamtA which the spirits were 
forced to obey, and liad told him to comnutiiioat^ them to Eve, 
BO that she might carrj them about on lier iiersori as a protec¬ 
tion Adam obeyed, and Eve kept these names and was safe- 

uarded liy them ; hut, winle slie was asieeit, 'An&^ took her 

y surprise and rohtied hei of them, and, liy means of them, 
conjured evil spirits, practised the magical art, pronounced 
oracles, ami gave herself up openly to impiety.' 

Solomon also, according to Musalmau legend, 
was a great magician. He controlled the heast.s 
and the winds, and had the genii as well as the 
demons iiiulcr his command. The legend, which 
is of Talmudic origin (see Seligsohn, in JE xi. 440), 
is intioduced into the Qur’kn (xxvii.). The great 
king is seen reviewing an army composed of men, 
genii, and birds; talking with the ant; sending 
the hoopoe on an embassy to the Queen of Sheba; 
and making the throne of that jirincess be brought 
to him hy means of an 'ifr'd (kind of genie). 

Solomoii’t) ring is celebrated in Arabian tales. In the popular 
tale of the fisherman {Thousand and One Nights) the hero 
draws up in his net a copper vase \>ith a lid of sealed lead ; he 
breaks the seal, and a genie fwiapes from the vase. This was a 
proud siurit who had once rebelled against Solomon, and had 
Wn imprisoned by the prophet-kiiig in this vase and sealed 
with his seal. Descriptions of this famous ring < are given in 
the legends; it is the ty)iuuil tuhsinan, on which was seen 
inscribed ‘the greatest name of God.’ 

The Berbers also were considered by the Arabic 
story-tellers as having been highly sKilled in the 
art of talismans. In the Summary of Wonders 

1 The talisman that is actually worn in the Arabic and Jewish 
world under the name of ‘ Solomon’s seal ’ is the hexagonal star. 
See the flares in Schwab, ‘ Le Manuscrit 1880 du fotids h6breu 
de la Bibliothique Nationale,’ Notices et extraits, vol. zxxvi., and 
cf. Seligsohn, in JE xi. 448. 


(p. 307) we find the queen of the Berbers contending 
against the ICgyptians by means of talismans : 

‘The queen was the ablest magician aittong thi.M people. Her 
suhjeclK said to hei, “ Make talismans for us against the land of 
Egvpt and its iiihahitanls.” . . . Then she composed charms to 
enchant the Nile. Khe confided these to certain of her subjects, 
commaiidiiig them to take them to Egypt, and scatter them all 
over, and throw some of tlieni into the Nile above this country. 
The men proeeciliMl to the trontiers of Egy])t, and to the most 
fertile places, and there they threw their talismans. Thereiqion 
the people saw the Nile swell more quickh than they had fore¬ 
seen The rising exceeded ail bounds, and the waters, remaining 
for a long time on the earth, spoilt all the crops Crocodiles 
•nd frogs multi}ilied, and all sorts of epicleinii’s attacked the 
nhahitunts. Foxes and scorpions appeared from all directions ‘ 
The priestw of Egypt themselves w’cre also skilled 
in the art of magic; but they werti not clever 
lough to annihilate the power of the Berber 
tali.siiians, and the country would have been lost, 
if king Miilik, who was then reigning, had not 
turned lo the tnii* (iod and embraced monotheism.^ 
2 . Arabic works on talismans.—Viirions Arabic 
authors have written about talismans, tiie way to 
eoiistnict tliem, their use, the processes necessary 
foi eonjuring demons, and the suitiilile formulie 
in the incanfations. Among these aiitliors we may 
mention Majriti, Ihn-al-Wah^h]ya, and al-Biini. 

Tlic scholar Maslama al-Majnti (t 11)07), who was a native of 
Madrid, wrol,e on magic , ho had travelled in the East, and 
brought back to Spam the writings of the ‘ Ilrethrcn of Puntj.’ 
The libran in Vienna contains a book, under liis name, entitlcxl 
(ihayiit uf-hnkini (‘The Perlectum of the Sage’), the aim of 
which IS the construction of taliHtiuuis 
The alchemist Ihri-al-Wahslma (Hccorid half of the 3rd cent. 
A.il.), an Arahic forger, who is known chieflv by his hook on 
Nabattean Agriculture, in which he uik oimcionsly compureH 
the ancient ctv ili/ation of Hahyluri with tlie Arabic civilization, 
also wrote a treatise on the ancient alphabets of the vannuB 
peo]iles, aa well as a dissertation on the Egvptian priesthood, 
Inch was translated into English by J. Hammer, London, IKIU. 
The works of al-Buiii an the best knoNvii as reganis our 

f irescnt subject, and it is Lhe\ that are used in our own day 
»y dervishes and Ihoso who oi'cuii.v themselves with taiismuiiB. 
The> set out to explain the viitucs of hea\enl> names, their use 
in tulisiiians, the virtues of letteis, etc Mulivi ad-Din Ahu’l- 
Abbas al-Uuni died in ]22fj. In the HibhotliCipie Nationale in 
Paris there are some amulets oonquised by al-Jiuui, and others 
attributed to the famous scholar Ghazrdi. 

Besides these books hy well-known authors, there are in our 
libraries various treatises on v.barinH ranged under very strange 
iiaiiieB, which are siiiiposed to be Greek, Persian, or Inrlian. In 
Pans, e.g., there is a short ti eatise (Arab. no. 20;iU), very curious 
in {Kniil of angelology, which is attributed to .Anduhriush, or 
al-Dahriush,^ ot Babylon ; another (no. ‘2(134) is given under the 
name of the Hindu sorcerese Cherasim, who cites among her 
sources a book by al-Osupis. In Budapest there are treatises 
the llmduB fomtoiu and Chamur, the latter representing 
himself as a cummenlator on Plato. 

3 . Angelology.--The. purpose of incantations is 
to coiijuie the spirits that preside over the life of 
Nature and of men. In order to subject the spii its 
to himself and force them to serve him, the magician 
must, first of all, know them and know their names, 
nence arises a complete science of angelology. 'I’liis 
science began to take shape among the (tHosUcs. 
Thus we are told by St. trcnanis (I. xxiv. 3) that 
Basilides gave names to the angels inhabiting the 
dillerent heavens ; and in the system of Valentinus 
the names of the AOons are given. 'I'liey are bizarre 
words, probably derived from actual terms corrupted 
in transmission, perhaps by systematic processes of 
‘cryptogloss,’but now quite unintelligible to us; 
at one time Matter tried in vain to explain them. 
Other magic names used in Gnostic initiations are 
found in the Pistis Sophia. Among them we can 
distinguish the name of the yEon of Light. It is 
formed hy a series of words, some of which are 
repeated two or three times, sometimes identi¬ 
cally, sometimes with slight variations, to make 
doublets. 

J According to Turkish tradition, the inventors of the art of 
magic were Adim, Shedd.ad, and ccrt^iin legendary Egyptian or 
Persian princes. See one funn of these traditions In d’Ohsson, 
Tableau gfn&raX de I'empire Othoman, Paris, 1787-1820, vol. i. 
p. 837. 

2 This 18 probably the same name as we find in Africa under 
the form al-Andhrun. The hearer of this name was a magician- 
king, who is responsible for a kind of popular talisman in Africa 
(tee Douttt, Magie et religion, p. 162). 
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It ii this Gnostic tradition—which w'ill be seen, on the other 
hand, to pass into the Kabbala J—that was followed bj' the 
Arabian ma^icmns. \\ c shall take os our guide here the manu¬ 
script treatise of Anduhiiush mentioned above. The author 
adopts, in the first pla('e, Die four great Islamic angels : Gabriel, 
Michael, Azrael, and Hi itil The iifimeH of these four great 
spirits often apjiear in Ulihinans Acoordiiig to the traditions 
of Isl&in, Gabiiel, oi Jibril, is set over the armies and the winds, 
and he also makes known the will of God to the Prophets; 
it was he who hrmighl the Our’an to Muhammad. Mika'il 
(Michael) jire-udes o\er rain and plants. ’Azra'il is the angel of 
death ; he sei/es the souls of men when their ‘hour’ is come. 
Israfil rules over these three archangels, lie stands beside 
the throne of God, and guards the heavenly trumpet. The 
others receive their orders from God at his hutids.^ 

Mill these four spirits, notwithstanding their importance in 
theological and popular tradition, seem to have somewhat lost I 
their position in tlie occult theory of Andahriush, with which j 
the}' (!<• not harmonize very well. According to this theory, 
there are seven groat angels hy the throne of thwl, who have 
names luscrihud on their foreheads, hands, and feet; the know¬ 
ledge of these names gives great power in conjurations. The i 
seven planeta also have their angcl.s. who appear to be quite , 
distinct from the former seven. 'Atalil is master of the power i 
and light of the Hun. presides over the lires of Venus. I 

Uhamkhia’il is the angel of the sphere of Saturn, MeJA^ron is I 
assigned sometimes tu Juppiter and sonieiimcs to Mercury, { 
althougli he also ap]>car8 independently, and is identifted with 
the arcliungci Michael. Met,a),ron is of considerahls importance 
in the Zohai, where he practically aBsiimcs the rAle of Demiurge. , 
The treatise of Andahnush gives names of angels ior every I 
day of the week. There are seven for each day They are ' 
called 'ifrit, a name frequently used in the Thdunand and Otie 
Nighta, and also emjiloyed as a pro)>er name in tiie tiiir'an. In 
other parts of the treatise wc can distinguish fragments of a 
different noniencluture, in whicli the angels were distributed 
acciording to the days of the month. 

Tlie seven 'ifrit of tlie day and night of the Sabbath are called 
Yaahenkur, Hhuushahr,'Anjelush, Kulilu^h, Balfiubh, Madhiush, 
and Sherdush. The seven of Hiinday are called Uendaush, 
BanV, Hhejfa, Markiush, ‘Ardiush. Alish. 'aiid 
These strange names are sometimes, as In the tune of Onosti- 
eism, formed in doublets, in the same way as Gog and Magog in 
Biblical literature, and Y4Jui and Majuj, Hirut and Marut in 
Arabic. Thus we find the following terms employed to invoke 

K iat spirits: Tt^likh and Ilikh ; iiib and Hoyuh; ]^ai(ar and 
iVar; liin^h and Yal^inVash. See also the iiicantatiuu of 
the scorpion given holow. 

In order to l>u an absolute master of the art of 
magic, it was necessary to know all these names, 
ana the connexion of the spirits bearing them with 
dill'erent times and different objects. Next it was 
necessary to write suitable formula) containing 
these names on appropriate material—silver, por¬ 
celain or Bilk—winch was then sprinkled with the 
erfumes required in each case. Then the amulet 
ad to he worn on a sjieeified part of the body. In 
practice, however, it was very difficult to possess 
a special talisman for every individual case, and 
the iieojile contented themselves with talismans 
having the general virtue of jirotection from all ilia, 
or at least from a large category of ills; and tlie 
greater part of this science of angelology remained 
a dead letter. 

The names of God. — A verse of the Qur’&n 
(vii. 179) says: ‘ God’s are the most excellent 
names; call on Him then thereby, and leave those 
who pervert His names.’ The commentators have 
given lists of these names, which are, in their 
opinion, adjectives such as: the Great, the Good, 
the Merciful, the Learned, the Wise, the Subtle, 
the Beneficent, the Manifest, etc. Tradition has 
it that there are 99 such names. Pious MusalmS,ns 
recite them on their rosaries, and the mystics medi¬ 
tate on the qualities exiire-ssed in them ; Ghazali, 
e.g., wrote a treatise entitled ‘The Most Excellent 
N ames. ’ • These terms ai e emjiloyed in talismans; 
hut ‘ the greatest name ’ of God—that name which 
jiossesses absolute magical virtue—is unknown to 
men. At the utmost it has been revealed only to 
projihets ami saints. It is an iiieffiihle name. This 
1 Sue B Karppe, £!tude. mr fen origines et la nature du Zohar, 
Parifl, 11101, p V'l, andpnstnm. 

Cf. the ]>rfHeiit writer's art. ‘ I'Yagmenta d’eschatolugie 
inaBahuanc-,' in Vimptrn Jie.ndus du Smt cmigrfs intern, tcient. 
den CathiUujneg, ‘2tua HecUon, 1895, p. lid; d’Ohsson, foe. cit. 
vol. i p 4;{1 

* Tiruudlii, I bn M.aja, and others have given lists of theae 
names Tables of iignres are also formed, representing the 
numerical value of then lettors. For a poetic version of the 
theme, cf. Sir Edwin Arnold’s i'earls otf the Faith, London, 1888. 


' idea of a name of (iod that cannot be spoken or 
j lip.ard by men is clearly connected with the Jewish 
' ciislom of declining to pronounce the name of 
' JllWH, when reading the Torah, and substituting 
I for it Adimai or some epithet. 

5 . Various mythical beings.—The composers of 
Musalman talismans employ the names of several 
other legendary jiersonalitics besides the names 
of angels. 'J’ho.se most commonly used are the 
Seven Sleejiers and their dog; the angels Ilarut 
and Marut; and the collective beings, Gog and 
Magog. 

The well-known legend of the Seven Sleepers belongs to several 
literatures, being found among ChriMliaiis, among Jews, and 
among MiisaluiiiiiH. The (Qur'an ulliidcH to it in plain terms, 
and calls tlie Sleepers ‘ Uie Companions of the Cave,’ while one 
eiira (xviii.) is entitled ‘The Cave.’ Mention is also made, it is 
said, in this passage, of the dog that accompanied the seven 
)oung men (verse 8: ‘Hast thou reckoned that the Com¬ 
panions of the Cave and ar-B:iipm were a wonder among our 
Signs?’). In the opinion of certain commentators, this ar-liaqirn 
IS the name of liie dog, hut others think that the word designates 
an inscnlted tablet, in accordance with the sense of the root 
raqama, ‘to trace figures.' J The .young men had fled from the 
liersecutioii of Decius, and bad taken refuge in a cave. Here 
they (ell asleep, and did not awake again till two centuries later, 
m the reign of ’Tiieorlosius the Younger. ’Their cave w'as situated 
either on tlie sea-shore near Knhesus, or beside Ourrah, where 
the cave of Khareini is found (Mas inli. The Book of Warning 
[Arab.], Fr. tr. by Carra de Vaux, Fans, 1896, p. 2(12; j'. Koch, Die 
Siebensehlaferlegende, thr Ursjyrung und Hire Verbreitung, 
Leipzig, 1883) 

Harul and Marut are mentioned in the (Qur’an (ii. 96): ‘ It was 
not Solomon who inishclieved, but the devils who inislielieved, 
teaehiiig men sori'cn, and what had been revealed to the two 
angels at Babylon, Harut and Marut; yet these taught no one 
until they said, “ We are hut a temptation, so do not inishelieve," 

. . . but they can barm no one therewith, unless with the per¬ 
mission of God.’ These uivlhical beings belong to Talmudic 
tradition (cf. Hirsch, in Jk v. 333) They were—so saj's an 
Arabian story-teller—two angels who, at the beginning of the 
world, had Jeered at the weakness of faithless man, oecluring 
that, if they had been put to the same test, they would not have 
been overcome. God allowed them to try the experiment, and 
they at once foil into sin. Then, having asked us a favour to 
undergo their punishment in this world, they were thrown itilu 
a pit near BaWlon, where the.v were bound with their heads 
. lient down. an(l where they must remain until the end of time 3 
I (Kazwini, Kotmographie, ed. Wustenfeld, 1848, 1 . Cl). 

I Gog and Magog (Yajuj and Majuj) are mentioned in the 
(jiur’an (xviii. 08-99, xxi. 96). They were peoples of the North, 
who occupied vast territory and made incursions into the 
country of the South, spreading devastation everywhere in 
their course. Alexander stopped their progress by a wall of 
brass, which they are to overturn at the lASt Day. This wall 
is located by some near the Caspian, by others in China. The 
historian Ibii Khorbadbeh tells of a Journey that the interpreter 
Sallam made there at the command of the Khahf W&tik {Ibn 
Khordadbeh, tr. de Ooeje, p. 124, note; cf. Kazwini, op. eit. ii. 
400, 416; tor a general summary, see Montgomery, in ./if vi. 20). 

6. Cabalistic letters. —In books of magic and 
in talisiiiaus, cryntograjihic alphabets of various 
forms are used. The maiority of these alnhabets, 
it appears, are not purely imaginary. We may 
recognize in their characters signs of the Hebrew 
or of the Culic alphabet, somewmat deformed and 
altered hy the addition of oniamentations. The 
author Ihu-al-Wabsliiya, whom we have mentioned 
above, gives a great number of cabalistic alphabets 
in his book, Kitub sfutuk al-mustakdm (see a notice 
by Gottheii on ‘The Cabalistic Alphat^ts,’ in JA, 
1907). The twists or flourishes wiiich often flnish 

. oflT the strokes in the magical writing are called 
I ‘lunettes’ or ‘crowns.’ It is said in Sepher Ye^ira 
I (tr. Mayer Lambert, ji. 114) that every letter should 
' have its crown, and that ancient amulet-makers 
thought the letters of no use whatever without 
their crowns. 

The custom of using cryjitographic aljihaliets 
among the Arabs was not conlinecl to occultists. 
It apjiears even among scholars (see the aljiliabet 
in the mechanical maiiuscrijit of Oxford, wliich 
contains the Arabic text of the Pneumatics of 
J’hilo ([no. 954 ; Marsh, 609 ; fol. 29]). 

'Phe theory of the jiower of letters had been 

^ In Arabic tradition the dog’s name is Kitmir. 

2 In Turkish t radition Hkrut and M&rut are called Mable uid 
Meliale, and are regarded as two (amoux magicians. On Ilarut 
and Marut, see also art. Aembnia (Zor.' vol. 1 . p. TOd’v 
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sketched out in the time of Gnosticism (see, e.g,, 
a treatise on the ‘ Mysteries of the JiCtters of tiie 
Alphabet,’ quoted by Aui 6 lineau, GnosticLsme 
^gyplien^ Paris, ISGli, p. 11). This theory was 
afterwards largely developed in the Kabbala. On 
this subject the Zahar, which belongs to the I4th 
cent., may be consulted. Tl»e Arabs do not appear 
to have made any very original use of it. 

7 . Magic squares.—The so-ealled magic squares 
are employed to a great extent in Musalinfin magic. 
The false art of talismans may be said to ])ay 
homage here to real science, tlie construction of 
magic squjires being a nice and intricate question 
of arithmetic. Thi.s method of arranging numbers 
was known to the Arabs as early as tlie 10th cent. 
A.l)., for it is evident Ironi the writings of the 
‘ IJrethren of Purity ’ that tliey knew the s«|uarcs 
of 3, 4, 5, 6 , 8 , anil 9 jiarallel columns. The his¬ 
torian Ibn Khaldun was also acquainted with some 
of these scpiares. They do not ap]>ear in Greek 
literature till later, the earliest text where men¬ 
tion ot them is found being the tieatise of Mos- 
chopoulos devoted to them, which dates from the 
end of tlie 14th century.^ 

The Arabic nianuHcripl 2,(i(5‘2, Paria, contains quite a number 
of ina(r>e squares of different appearance, but these are really 
uothing but the squares with and 4 compartments in a row. 
The 9 or 10 consecutive O^^ures eIIlplo^ecl m them do not 
■tart at unity, hut lieRin with soiiie higher numner. One act, 
for instance, goes from 9 to 24, another from J(l to 2.'i, and so 
on. They give the totals, each row, vertical or diagonal, of: 
66, 70, »l'. 181, 170, 25S, 2»8, and 840 We give here the sciuare 
conatructod on the numhers from 9 to 24 . 


17 1 14 


18 


The total got by adding the figure# vertically, horizontally, 
and diagonally is always 06. 

Hquares with S compartments in a row are not nearly so 
frequent in this treatise as those with four compartments. Here 
Is one beginning with the number 1210 : 


1218 

1218 

121j. 

1212 

1214 

1216 

1217 

1210 

1216 


The constant total is 8642. 

Boinetimes talismanic squares have letters instead of numbers. 
Thus a square with 4 uompartinonts in a row is made up of 
4 letters which all occur in every row, in every column, and in 
every diagonal. Squares of this kind have no further scisnUfic 
interest. 



The square formed by the first nine numbers appears in the 
Jewish liturgy of Ibn Ezra, who did much to develop the 
kabbala ot numbers connected with that of letters (S. Karppe, 
op. eit. p. 202). 

1 Paul Tannery, L 0 traiU manuel de JUo8chopoulos tur lei 
Carrie magtques. Or. text and tr., Paris, 1886 ; 8. Qunther, 
Vermieehte untenuehungen zur Geseh. der matkeiruit. Wiesen 
teha/ten, Leipzig, 1876, ch. iv.; Cantor, Vorletungen tiher Qeech, 
der MathematGc, Leipzig, 1880-98, vol. 1. 


8. Signs from astrology and geomancy.— 
Among the signs to be met with on uimilcls are 
ilso those belonging to astrology -viz. tlie signs 
jf the planets and iliose of the zodiac—and some- 
tiiiies those belonging to geomancy. 

Geomancy, or the science ‘ot the sand,’ 'ilm 
ir-raml, is a jiroccss of divination liy means of 
lots traced in sand.’ Dots aie made luijdiazard, 
with the fingers or a rod, along toui lines inaiked 
on the sand, 01 el.se dots are made at legular 
intervals along these lines, and a ceitain number 
ot them sire obliterated haphazard. Tlie remaining 
dots, grouped vertically, iorm ligures to wiiicli 
various signitications aie attrilmte.d. I’liose that 
\press lucky ideas may bo used in talismans, 
riiere are Arabic tieatises on geomancy 111 exist- 

ce, and tins pioccss of divination is still in vogue 
among the Musalmaiis of North Aiiica, allbougli 
lowadays they do not trace the dots on tlie sand, 
but on tablets. 

9 . Human figures ; animals ; the hand.—Islamic 
aw forbids the lepreseiitation of tlie human lignre. 
This law was caiefully observetl m Aialna, but 
was rejected in Persia, and wa.s little icg.irded by 
the Turkish dynasties that had recourse to Persian 
iiti.sts. The talismans of North Africa show 
-.carcely any figuies, hut great numhers are found 
.m magical objects, mirrors, cuj>s, seals, etc., made 
in I’ersia, or made for princes who were lovers of 
Persian art. 

'riiese ligures may be those of angels, sometimes 
in the form of gritlins with human heads (as, e.g., 
in a mirror witli a (’ulic iii 8 eri]ition m the collection 
of the Due de lilacas),* or of persons and animals 
representing the signs of tlie zodiac, for instance, 
or various other fancies. Iteinaud mentions an 
Egyptian talismame plate on which a man is seen 
drawing something out of a well. If we connect 
this with what Ihii Khalddu says, this talisman 
must have been meant as a guide to finding 
treasure. Tlie Arabic MS 2764, Paris, intersjiersos 
rude figures of men and animals among its cabalistic 
cluiracters. 

Among the most jiupular objects credited with 
nagical virtue in the Musalinan world is the 
human haml, which Is seen engraved on medallions, 
or employed scpniat-ely as a pendant or jewel. At 
the feast of Ashura, the Persians carry flags with 
their stafls surmounted by an open hand. On 
African soil the special use of this emblem is to 
ward otf tlie evil eye, like horns of coral in South 
Italy. Shi’ite Musalmans see in the live fingers 
of the hand the image of the five most sacred 
persons of their sect; Muhammad, 'All, Eatima 
(daughter of Muhammad and wdfe of 'All), and 
Qasau and ^usain ('All's two sons). 

10. Verses of the Qur’an.—Although this use of 
the sacred text is not at all in harmony with the 
spirit of pure Muhammadan teaching, neverthelosb 
Musalinan peoples freely employ certain verses of 
the Qur’an as amulets. The favourite verses are 
those contained in the two short suras of the 
‘Daybreak’ and of ‘Men’ (cxiii. and cxiv.), and 
the verse ‘ On the throne ’ (ii. 256). The two short 
chapters we have just mentioned are called ‘ the 
two preservatives ’ {al-muawtdatain). They are 
so short that we may quote them : 

'Say, "I seek refuge in the Lord of the da}'break, from the 
hurt of what lie hau created ; and from the hurt of the tiij^hi 
when it cometh on ; and from the hurt of the wicked women 
[witches] who blow upon knots; and from the hurt of the 
envious when he envies.’” 

This one is sumiosed to have special power against 
the ills of the body, and the following against the 
ills of the soul: 

1 See an example taken from a Gnostic talisman published in 
the RfiJG, vol. XX. [1907], p. 876, ‘Talismans magiquee trouvte 
dans rile de Thasos, by W. Deotma. 

This figure is reproduced in the Magarin pittaresque, 1872, 
p. 64. Of. others in the same volume, p. 272. 
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‘Say, “1 seek refuge iii Uie 
Lh« Qod of men, from the liur 
who whispeni evil into tiie lieu 
men I *'' 

The verse ‘On Miu thronf' tells of the greatness of 
God, and al-Biini coinjiosed a whole treatise on the 
excelletK-e of thiw veisc. 

The.si77'a Yd Si)i (\xxvi.) is also held in great 
veneration hy pious Musalinaiis, and extracts from 
this chapter are engia\ ed on the cups that dervishes 
carry. In addition to this, numerous jiassage-s of 
the (,|ur’ftn aie einjiloyed in various circumstances. 
There aie treatises tiiat tell which extracts suit 
each occasion (see the Arabic MS 1219, Pans, 
which is of thi.s kind). The verses most usually 
worn are those containing the word htfz, ‘guard,’ 
nhich areoalleil ai/dt al-hifz, ‘ preservative verses,* 
and (he verses called knwnn, which contain a 
malediction against Satan (see Ishmael llamet, art. 

‘ Amulettes en Algi'irie,’ in Bulletin des stances de 
In socitti p?dl()lofjiqiu\ 1005). 

In cases of illness, it was the pojmlar custom 
until quite recently, in Mu.salman countries, and 
especially in Africa, to have recourse to the texts 
of the Qur’ftn. The verse appropriate to the case 
was inscribed on bone, paper, or parcliment, and a 
decoction of this was made in water, which the 
patient had to drink. 

XI. Use and form of talismans.—'I’lie name 
‘ talisman ’ {tilsam, pi. lalasim) is a literary word 
in Arabic. Amulets are more usually called ?nrz 
or horux in Algeria ; Jmmnye or hujiz, 'udzah or 
ina'adznh^ in the Arabian countiies ot the Kast; 
yaftd^ nuskhn, or hamaU in 'I'urkey. They are 
generally made by jieople of a religious order, e.g, 
members of a brotherhood, shaikhs, or dervishes, 
who declare that they have no value unless th< y 
are received from their own hands. This gift 
brings them in return fiayments in money, goods, 
and commodities of every kind. Talismans are 
enclosed in square or circular yuirsos or sachets of 
moroc.co, which are kejit constantly on the person. 
The Turks carry them on their arms or under 
their turban, or sometimes hung round their neck 
under their jacket. The Bedawin wear them 
miiti* openly iiung round their neck above their 
clothing. Among the wealthier cla.s.ses, they are 
enclosed in lockets, or engravctl on jdates of gold 
or silver, which are hung round the neck on chains 
of the same material. Kasliiuriahle young Bedawin 
have several rows of them, making rich necklaces. 
An aninlet that is very liiglily piized by young 
Bedawi girls is the /iilrz. 'I'liis is a little religious 
book 7 cm. long by 4 or 5 cm. broad, which is 
enclosed in a case of gold or silver, and woni like 
a locket. Children are jirovided with amulets 
when they are only forty days old. These are 
sometimes very trivial objects—a .simyile shell or a 

f iiece of bone, placed in a leather ease under the 
eft arm. Amulets aie also put on animals, especi¬ 
ally horses (Ishmael llamet, op. cit. ; Emily lluetc, 
Mtmoires d'une prmressc nrabe, 1905, p. 64; 
d’Ohsson, op. cit. v. (JSI). 

The amulets are sometimes jewels of great value. 
Fine specimens of these may be seen in lleinaud’s 
work on the materials of the Due de Blacas’s 
Collection. Drawings of less artistic amulets, 
wliieh are, nevertheless, interesting for their com¬ 
position and text, may be seen in Doutt^’s MagU 
et religion dans VAfnque du Nord. 

Some years apo the present writer ha<l an amulet prei>arc«l by 
a dervisij of Coii8tatitinn])le. It was a lon(f strip of paper on 
which were drawn, from the top downwards, isven niafnc 
squares. Above each square, as if for a title, was the name of a 
chapter of tlie l^ur'an. Round about the squares were the 
names of the four great aniffls, and in the anffles these words : 

‘ His word IS truth, and power is Ills.’ The following conjuration 
appeared below the squares ; ‘ In the name of the merciful and 
compassionate Qod, 1 conjure you and 1 swear, O tribe of holy 
spirits, celestial and infernal, by the truth of your amir 


and voiir chief Sheldiushi, Malkiushi, Kahij, Mahij, A^baot, 
al-Sbaddai, Metatron.' 

Among the uncivilized peoples of Muhammadan 
Africa, the seieuce of talismans blends with fetish- 
i.sm, and the amulet is confused with the gri-gri. 

12 Methods of incantation.—Arabian magic ia 
not conlined to the composition and wearing of 
taliHin.'uis. It also includes a comjiletc science of 
incantaliun.s, conipo.sed of formubc according U> 
fixed method.s. This science is prohibited by 
Muhammadan theology, and those who devote 
tlieniselves to it commit an act of impiety. The 
prophet condemns sorcery in a ver.se in which, it is 
true, he mentions only the consultation of fate by 
arrows,—a metiiod practised by the pagan Bedawin 
at the sanctuary of Mecca,—but the meaning of 
this verse can easily be made general : 

*0 true believers, verily, wine, and tl-maisar (game of 
chance], and (the worship of| statues, and divining (arrows) are 
only’ ail abuininution of Satan’s work ; avoid them then that 
haply ye may prosjtcr' (t^ur'ftn, V. 9‘ii). 

►Similarly, we may notice the invocation against 
witcluis in the sura of tlie ‘ Daj’break ’ quoted 
above (cxiii. 4). 

Motwitiistanding these prohibitions on the part of 
ortboilox theology, the Bedawi magicians have 
written treatises on witchcraft, in which the aim 
of the practices indicated is usually of evil intention; 
in agicut many cases, it is a question of bringing 
an enemy into one’s power, of making him die, or 
at least of harming him. Among these practices 
w’e find that special form of .spell called by the 
French ‘ envoOtement,’ which is so celebrated in 
the liLstory of magic throughout the woild. Some¬ 
times the aim of the incantation is the sattsfactiori 
of love. 

'Fhe Arabic MS ‘ZC02, Pans, edited in accordance with the 
tradition uf al-lhini, gives nuiiicrouH incantations applicable to 
'I sorts of cases. W e may now quote some of them 
If you want to send a scorpion to an enemy, you take the 
iinial, shut It up in a glass to avoid being sUirig, and, while 
niiing the iwrsori whom ^you want to harm, pionouiice the 
following conjuration over it seven times . ‘ Ar\ u^h, Sliarliush , 
He is a Qod BO great that there is none beside linn. Rarpnia, 
Malpina, Azrislii (6i«) Understand and hearken to what I say, 
'orpioii born of a scorpion , otherwise will I giv e the tire 
er over thee, 'fariush, Nakliush, Lahush, liamkhush, 
(.laniiflh, ... by ttie gior.y of (;)od and the light of His 
ntenaiice, go to so-and-so and sting him in Hueh-and-MUCh a 
spot ’ Then you let the scorpion go, and it makes straight (so 
ley believe) for the person mentioned. 

There is a conjuration of the shadow which is curious. A 
lan conjures his ow'ii shadow, speaks to it as to a spirit, and 
ravs it to give him power over his enemy. To do this, he 
list stay u]i the whole night on a Sunday or a Wednesday. 
When all noises have ceased, and every one is asleep, he stands 
.11 .ilone III an emptv liouse. Ho has a lit candle which he lay’s 
town tc'wards the W’est. He stands in front of the candle and 
faces tlie luist ; Llien he sees his shadow’ on tiie wall, lie recites 
a long invoentum to his shadow—an invoculion given in the 
book—and burns incense. At the end of the conjuration, ho 
prays his shadow to bring harm to Ins enemy, and, while 
uttering this prayer, he thinks over all the ills he would like to 
befall the person whom he hatee. 

' Knv’oQtenient' is practised by means of a leaf of paper on 
which a hiuiiari figure is drawm. On this figure they write the 
nauie of the person they wish to injure. Then they nail it on 
th<’ wall head downwards, and recite verses of the (^ur’&ii (Ixxii. 
1-4, xlvi. 31, which, however, contain nothing in any way 
related to such practices). They then take an iron neeille, 
make it red-hot, and stab the figure through the heart with it, 
saying; 'Take hi.s sleep from him, and enter his body as this 
Hlle enters this image.’ The enchanted person is bound to 
ill and remam so os long as the needle is left in the figure. 
The ‘ env ofttenieiit^ mu«t have been known at 
the very bir(-h of Muliammadanism. A tradition 
.say.s that Muhammad was enchanted by the 
daughters of the Jew Luhaid ; they made a little 
wax Kgure of the prophet and pierced it with a 
great number of needles. 

Finally, conjuration for the puniose of gaining the regard of 
a loved one is performed by means of a dove. A wild turtle¬ 
dove 18 taken and kept urlsotier for a Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday; then o.i Friday, at the hour of Venus, a thin leaf is 
taken, and on it ia written with a bodkin perfumed with musk 
and saffron; ‘ As this dove sighs for her mate, so may such- 
and-such a one sigh for so-aud-so and desire him with the desire 
of love 1* Then the leaf is tied to a thread, which is fixed to 
.he dove’s wing, during a long invocation. All the ardour ot 
.he passion one longs to sec in the loved one must be described. 
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Then the bird is tapped on the head with a little atone—to 
make the cliaim penetrate into the peraon it ih direeted ajrainst 
—^and »et K ee. 

LiTKRATmin -See the anthoriticR quoted throughout the 
article and in the notea, the t\%o most important hooks heinji:; 
Remand, MmiumentK arabes, pcisaiis, et Ivrcit liv cabinet Su 
due de Blarah et d'a}itre.'; rabnieJ^, 2 vols , Pans, 1S28, 
E. Dontt^, Ma(]ieet relujum dan'^ I'Afnque du Nord, AljrierH, 
IWdSi Willie profltinf!: from the oopiuiis information contained 
in the latter volume, vve are not to he taken hh arceptinjr the 
theor> of its author, according to which religion had ita origin 
in magic (p. 341, and paamn). 

Carr A De Vaux. 

CHARMS AND AMULETS (lioman).—It 

was a belief aiiioug the Koiiians, as ainorij; all 
jirimitive i)eo]tles (Wundt, Volkcrjbs'i/rhoiotjie^ 
li. [Leipzi{T, 1905] 2, 202(1'.), that many suhstanees 
were endowed with supernatural virtue, and that 
this virtue nii"ht he brought under the control of 
any one possessed of the requisite occult know¬ 
ledge. To this find the adept liad recourse to 
magic, and his usual methoa was to hiing the 
given substance under the influence of other 
forces, likewise of a magical, non-material kind. 
One of tliese. was the spoken word, especially in 
rhythmical form. It was a Roman belief that the 
farmer might hy a magic spell transfer his neigh¬ 
bour’s com to fiis own lields, and accordingly the 
XU Tables imjiose a penalty uyum any one ‘qui 
fruges excantassit’ (liruns-(ilradeTiwitz, Fontestiuris 
Roinnni', 1909, p. 30). Here we have the origin of 
the magic formula (see art. Magic). A like virtue 
was supposed to reside, in the iiuman action ; thus, 
a woollen tlireail in which knots have been tied 
will cure disease (1‘liny, HN xxviii. 48). Here we 
have a typical example of the magic action (see 
art. Magic). The jiracticc was to treat some 
amorphous material in such a way as to give it 
a form lesemhiing a |iarticular object or person; 
(or, according t,o primitive belief, the original and 
its artificial senihlance were identical, so that the 
one could he made by magic to sufler and to act in 
the same way as the other. 

The magical virtues of the substances referred 
to were brought into requisition with a view to 
acquiring all that was deemed desirable—such 
things as wealth, beauty, riches, jiower, and love. 
If a man still lacked these gifts, he tried to force 
the hand of fortune, either negatively, by driving 
away existent evils (expulsive magic); or posi¬ 
tively, hy conjuring to himself the goods lie 
lacked (heneticent magic). If, on the other hand, 
the olijects of general desire were already his, the 
magically endowed subst^ances became serviceable 
as a means of saving these from diminution. In 
the latter case the function of the substances in 
question was not so much to obtain benefit as 
(xi avert sucli evils as might threaten the pos¬ 
sessor (prophylactic ruagic by means of amulets). 
Amongst th(!se evils those due to the magicaJ 
operations of cue’s fellow-men were special objects 
of dread. For, of course, a man may desire not 
only to benefit himself, but also to injure those 
who stand in his way, and may therefore seek to 
bring disease or death ujion them. It was, iu fact, 
against such maleficent magic that amulets were 
mainly used. 

While such potent substances were used as 
amulets in various kinds of magic, it should be 
observed that no particular substance had its 
action limited to one single category of the occult 
art. On the contrary, most of the available sub¬ 
stances were endowed witli a many-sided efficacy. 
That which dislodged an existent evil would also 
act prophylactically against an apprehended evil; 
purslain, for instance, not only removed pain in 
the uvula, but could be usea as an amulet to 
prevent headache (Pliny, HN xx. 216), while a 
substance which was efficacious in maleficent 
magic would also undo the mischief worked 


thereby (cf. in the ‘Greek’ section of this aitic.Ie 
th** formula 6 xai (direTai; also () fiahn, 

‘ fiber (leu Aherglauben des bosen lilicUs bei den 
Alien,’ Her. d. sarlus. Gcs. d. 18.55, p. 61); 

and that which warded oil' disaster wcufil also 
^ prosperity, as, c.g., the mora fish, wliicli 
both prevented premature birth and attracted 
g(dd (rliuy, HN xwii. 6, ix. 80). Hence, ^\Ilen 
,vc come to treat of the various substances em- 
doyo.d, we shall he unable to draw a rigid line 
letween ‘charm’ and ‘amulet.’ If we speak 
more of amulets than of charms, that is because, 
as the liability t.o niisfortnne and danger was 
universal, lu'gative (or ]iro])hylactic) magic was 
resorted to by muuly eviuy one, while relatively 
few advanced to the pract.icx? of yiositive (or bene¬ 
ficent) magic. 

We appear to be well informed regarding the 
substances to which the Romans ascribed magical 
powers and which they used for magical ]mrpo.se 8 . 
A vast number of su(‘li objects, particularly of 
amulets, have been found in Italy (cf. Gius. 
Ihdlucci, Amuleti, Hal. ant. e cotitrynp., Perugia, 
1900, and II feticitnio primitivo in Italia, Perugia, 
1907), and they are frequently referied to by 
ancient authors, e.g., hy writers in jirose such as 
1‘lmy {IIA^) and the Script ores rei rusficae, and hy 
physicians like Marcellus Em])iricus, while poets 
of the time of Augustus and his su(;c,essors furnish 
numerous descriptions of magical proceedings. 
Only a very few of these discoveries and refer¬ 
ences, however, give any indication as to whether 
the superstitions attacliing to the articles con¬ 
cerned were indigenous lo the lionmn people, or 
M’hether they were imported from exotic modes of 
thought. Again and again Rome fell, tlie powerful 
inllutinoe of foreign civilizations ; the ne.ighhouring 
nations (esj)ecially the Ktruscans), the Gieeks, ana 
eventually the peoples of the Orient, sintcessively 
transmitted certain elements of their magic to 
Latium ; and Roman writers sjieak of this im- 
port.ed magic just as if it were a native product. 
Thus Virgil {Kelog. viii. 89) tells of a love-snell 
performed with wax ; but this is simply taken 
from Theocritus (ii. ‘28). Accordingly it is in 
most cases iin])OssibIo to di!cide whether a ]>ar- 
ticular charm was a thing of immemorial practice 
amongst the Romans, or a later importation. It 
is proliahle that primitive forms of all the prin- 
ciyial varieties of magic were to be found in 
Latium from the outset, and that these suhse 
quently coalesced with more highly develoyied 
types of foreign origin. In any case, this later 
stage of Roman magic is all w'e have to proceed 
upon; and, moreover, it is permeated Dy tlie 
leaven of Greek magic to suidi a degree that it 
seems hardly more Uian a mere ottslioot thereof. 
To Roman magic accordingly ajiplies almost every¬ 
thing that has been said in the ‘ Greek ’ section of 
tliis article. In what follows w'e give only such 
selected instances as are showm hy some par¬ 
ticular feature to have taken linn root in Rome, 
or, at all events, to have been practised by Romans. 
These instances are but few, and, few as they are, 
not always certain. 

As an example of beneficent magic Ave have 
some information regarding a kind of rain-charm, 
performed by means of the lapis manalis (Festus, 
ed. Muller, p. 128). We have a more precise 
knowledge or the love-sf»ell (O. HirschfeJd, De 
incantanientis atque denmetionihus mnatoriis apud 
Graecos Romanosque, Kbuigsherg, 1863 ; R. Dedo, 
De antiquorum superstitiune amaiuria, Greifs- 
wald, 1904; L. Fahz, ‘ De yioetarum Romanorum 
doctrina magica,’ Beligionsgeschichtliche Vers, 
und Vorarb. vol. ii. pt. iii. [1904]). But the 
Roman accounts of the actual charms emjiloyecl 
are almost entirely dependent upon Greek sources. 
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Moreover, the love-spell is not a genuine example 
of beneliceriL In nnler to ar<»use love in 

one who was rneanwIuJe imli/lerent, he was sub¬ 
jected to internal j»ainH till such time as he yielded 
to the wishes of the person in whose name the 
spell was cast. Tlu: torment thus involved in the 
love-sjiell seems rather to place the latter in the 
category of iiialelicent nm^ic. An evidence of its 
beinj^ pra< l i">c<l in Home is found in the woid 
venenuvi, ‘poi.son,’ which is connected with the 
name Fr?ii<s (1*’. Skutsch, I)e no/nhubus lathi is 
mijpixi no ope forrnatis, Hreslau, 1S!)0, p. 9), and 
orij;iiially mc.aiit ‘love-potion.’ It was of such a 
0 f\T/)o»'that LucuIIms is said to have died {Plutarch, 
Ijuru/tus, xliii.). 

'Fhc sim]»lest form of maleficent mat^ic was the 
evil <*ye (S. Scli^jniann, Ih-.r base lit ok uml Vnr- 
wnndfesy lieiliii, J9I(J). Even without accessories 
this could work injury to health and propeify 
(Daremberg-Saglio, .v.V ‘Malocchio’; Pauly- 
Wissowa, s.v. ‘ Easciiium’). Tacitus, Annal. ii. 
69, dealing with the death of Gcnnanicus, Ls the 
classical passage for a more elaborate malignant 
spell performed with all the requisite materials: 

' R«ptiriebantur solo ao parietihun eruUe hiimaiiurutii cor- 
l)oruiii relirpime, carmina et devoUoties et iioiaeii OtTiuanici 
pIuiubeiH tuliulis inHc'ulptutn, Heiiiusti cineres an tabo obliti 
ahaque inalefiuia, qms creditur atiimas nuuuinlms mfertiis 
sacrari.‘ 

The jirincipal appliances of this kind of magic 
were the well-known tnbcliae pliunbeae, and such 
tablets, inscribed with menaces diiected against 
all that the object of the spell counted dear, have 
been discovered in large immhers (A. Audolleiit, 
Ikjixioniim tnbellne <juot(juot inriofunumt, Paris, 
1904). Even this jiractice, however, was not 
native to the soil, out was borrowed from the 
tJreeks as lat.c as the Ist cent. B.C. {Rhein. Miis. 
Iv. [1900] p. 271). 

In eases where a man was sufl'cring harm in 
jterson or property, he ri'sorted to exorcism as a 
means of expelling the injurious thing. In most 
instances the evil took the Iona of a disease, and 
it was no uncoininon thing to attack it by magical 
remedies. This was, in fact, the function of meili- 
rina jiopulttris {Him art. IJlSKASi-: AND Mkdicink), 
regaiding which we are spi'cially well informed 
by Pliny {RN; cf. e.f/. xxviii. 4711.). We are 
not sure, indeed, whetluT or not Pliny availed 
liinnselt of Greek sources, but we lind a reference 
to a native remedy in Gato, dr Agri Cult. 160, 
where it is sahl that a ili-^location can be cured 
by binding upon the injured phice a reed that has 
been blessed with a magic formula. 

As the unknown jierils to which a man was 
exposed were manifold, he did not wait till the 
blow had actually fallen, but sought to safeguard 
himself beforehand by making use of such articles 
as had a recognized protective virtue ; and in this 
way the object utilized in the practice of exorcism 
became an amulet. The prevalence of this form 
of magic among.st the Romans is reflected in the 
number of terms signifying ‘amulet’ found in 
their language from the very infancy of their 
literature. One of these is /nscinum, connected 
c/itlier with Latin fari, ‘to cast a spell,’ or with 
Gr. pdasavos (A. Wahle, Etymol. IP'or^er6., p. 209). 
The derivatives of fascinuni, \iz. fasrinare (Catull. 
vii. 12: ‘mala fascinare lingua*’), and fascinatio 
(Pliny, HN xxviii. 35: ‘[saliva] fascinationes re- 
percutinm.s’; xxviii. 101. ‘[hvaenae] frontiscorium 
lascinatioiiibiis resistere’), show that at one time 
the word meant ‘ a malignant spell ’ ; and, as a 
matter of fact, it was in the main applied to the 
baneful action of the evil eye (Virgil, Eclog. iii. 
103: ‘oculus mild fascinat agnos ’; cf. Jalm, on. 
cit. p. 70 tl.). The actual fasrinum was nearly 
always an amulet, and in most cases took the 
figure of the phallus, which, it was believed, 


would by its very impropriety avert the evil eye, 
or even render it innocuous by the beneficent influ¬ 
ence of the reproductive principle. A fa.srinum 
hung round the neck was worn as an amulet by 
boys (Plautus, Miles, 1398 f. : ‘quasi puero in 
coflo jjcndeant crepundia’); and when the con¬ 
queror made his triumphal entry into the capital 
—the occasion on wdiich he mignt well dread the 
malign glance of envy—a faseiniim wa.s tie<I to his 
chariot (Pliny, HN xxviii. 39). The soil of Italy 
has also yielded numerous fascina in btone and 
metal, which may have been cither worn upon 
the person, or built into tombs, houses, city-walls, 
etc., as a meaii.s of protection (dahn, op. eit. p. 
73 ir.). In the same sense was used tlie word 
nivtfonium (derived from mutto), which also means 
‘phallus’ (Usener, Cottcrnanien, 1896, p. 327)*- the 
scholia render it by Wos or vpofiaaKdPLov {Corp. 
(rluss. Lat. ii. 131, lii. 351). The w<>rd scaevola 
likewise, according to K. Marx {LunHi red. i. n. 
xliv—a reference sugge.‘^ted to the writer by i-. 
Dcubner), seems originally to have denoted an 
amulet in the form of a phallus. 

'I’he child’s rrejiiindui, however, embraced more 
than the phallus. The Mord crepundia comes 
from ereperc, ‘to rattle’ (Walde, oji. cit. p. 15t)), 
and was originally aj)plicd to the small metal 
rattle w'hich served not only to amuse the child, 
but also to protect him from demonic inlluencc, as 
it was supposed that evil spirits were afraid of 
the jingling of metals, especially of bronze (A. B. 
fkjok, xxii. [19'>‘2] p. 1411.) ; gold and silver, 

however, were also ellicacious. Plautus {Rudens, 
1156 ff.) enumerates the erepiindia of a girl as 
follows ; a gohleii sword, a silver knife, two hamU 
clasped together, and a miniature jug (the ina- 
teiial of the last two is not sjiecilied) ; finally 
(1171), ‘bulla aurea est, pater qiiam dedit mi 
natali die.’ The statue ol a boy in the Vatican 
Mu.seum (I)aremberg-Saglio, fig. 301) shows upon 
the shoulder a strap enibos.sed with a whole sern‘s 
of such prophylactic figures, while an ornament 
of similni character is jireserved in Vienna {ib. 
fig. 2066). 'I’he idea of warding olV evil, in fact, 
came to be so closely associateil with erepundia 
that the word u as at length u.He«l to denote, not a 
child’s rattle only, but an amulet of any kiml 
(Apuleius, Apologia, 56). 

The origin of many of these pendants is probably 
to be sought in Greece and Etruria. Plautus, in 
the passage quoted above, is translating from a 
Greek comedy, while the bulla mentioned by him 
is regarded by all investigators as Etruscan (sec 
arlt. in Daremberg-Saglio and Pauly-Wissowa). 
'riie word itself is Latin, and means ‘water- 
bubble ’ {hullire, ‘ to boil up ’), and then any 
object of like form (Isidore, Origines, xix. 3, 11). 
In most cases tlie bullae, used as amulets were of 
gold ; many of them took the form of a heart—as 
the seat of life—or of the moon, to which great 
magical virtue ivas ascribed (i^auly-Wis.sowa, i. 
39f., s.v. ‘ Aberglaube’). The u.sual foim, how¬ 
ever, was that of a bubble or convex disk, and 
there was perhaps some mental association between 
such a golden bulla and the sun as the source of 
life. Bullae of this kind were worn by Etruscan 
youths (Daremlierg-Saglio, fig. 892), women {ib. 
fig. 893), and demons {Archaol. Zeitung, 1846, 
plate 47, at the foot), on a strap round tlie neck, 
as also by the Etruscan kings (Iu:stuM, ed. Miiller, 
}». 322). In all probability, therefore, the Roman 
jiractice was Ixjrrowed from the Etruscans. The 
general hiimself wore the golden bulla on the day 
of a triumph (Macrobius, Satnrnal. i. 6, 9), but 
with this exception it was worn mainly by boys 
of dL«tiuguisIied birth (Festus, p, 36), those of 
humbler origin having to be content with a make¬ 
shift (• loruin in collo/ Macrob. i. 6, 14), while the 
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bulla of a {^irl is but seldotu referred to (ef. the 
passage quoted above, Plautus, Rudens^ 1171). 
It may well be the case that the simple leather 
strap (lorum) of the humbler ranks was at one 
time universally worn by the Roman youth, and 
that it was afterwards discarded by the higher 
classes for the gold<;n bulla of the Etruscans. 
Juvenal {Sat. v. 164) contrasts the ‘ Etruscum 
aurum ’ with the ‘ nodus tantum et signuni de 
paupere loro ’; for the significance of this ‘ knot’ 
cf. r. Wolters, ‘ Faden und Knoten als Amulett’ 
{ARW wxn. [1905], Reihcft, p. 19). Children were 
ueseiited with these amulets on the <lay of their 
)irth (Plautus, loc. cit.), and wore them during 
the tender years in which they w’ere unable to 
guard themselves against the evil eye and kindred 
perils. On reaching the age of puberty they 
dedicated the bulla to the Lares (Persius, v. 31). 

From the specimens discovered w'e learn that in 
most cases the bulla was composed of tw’o convex 
disks of gold, which could be fastene<l closely to- 
gother by means of the overlajiping hooks on 
their edges (I)aremb(‘rg-Saglio, lig. 895). In the 
hollow space thus formed the Romans used to 
keep tilings ‘ quae cred(;rent adversus invidiam 
valentissinia ’ (xMacrob. i. 6, 9), as instances of 
which Marccllus Enquricus (viii. .56) menLions the 
eyes of a green lizard. A bulla disc<n’ere<l in 
the grave of a soldier at Aquileia (Heydcnmnn, 
Mitt, a usd. Antikensa mvdun(/ni hr Obe.r- u. Mittcl- 
Jtalicn, 1879, p. 27, cited by J’auly-Wis.sowa) was 
found to contain hair : it was a poiuilar supcrsti' 
tion among the ancients that hair was a protection 
against head W’oiinds (Pliny, HN xxviii. 41), It 
would appear that the varunis articles that might 
be deposited in the bullae w'cre grouped under the 
general term prnehia—^ word which, according to 
Varro (<//’ Liuij. Lot. vii. S 167), had been already 
uscil by Naevius. Varro himself derives its mean¬ 
ing ‘ a praebendo lit sit tutus, quod sint icmedia 
in collo pucris,’ and Festus (p. 238) speaks of 
praebiu corniiosed of dirt taken from the folds in 
the robe of a certain temple-statue. 

The most familiar and most comprehensive term 
of this class w^as awnletum (see artt. in Dareniberg- 
Saglio and Pauly-Wissow^a). The word is of un¬ 
certain etymology, being either an early adapta¬ 
tion—possibly iroiu the Etrus( an—or <;lse a genuine 
Latin form in -eto (cf. Walde, o}>. cit. p. 27); on 
the latter alternativti it is probably derived from 
aviulnuL, and would thus mean ‘food of coar.se 
meal’ (Glotta, ii. [1910J 219tt'.). There is no 
available evidence, how'ever, for its usage in this 
sense; in every known instance it answ ers to 
(pvXaKT'bpi.ov. It is nevertheless quite possible that 
a word w'hich nrimaiLly meant ‘strengthening, 
farinaceous food ^ should at length come to signify 
‘ a protection against, evil.’ Of a dish prepared 
with meal, Pliny {HN xxv. 128) says: ‘ iis qui 
cotidie gustent earn, nulla nocitura mala medi- 
camenta tradunt.’ 

Charms and amulets could indeed be made of 
any kind ol material (Hubert, art. ‘ Magic,’ in 
Daremberg-Saglio, p. 13) possessed of some out¬ 
standing quality beneath which supernatural virtue 
might conceivably lurk. The conceptions w'hich 
suggested the association of abnormal [lowers and 
magical effects with jiarticular substances have 
been discussed in the ‘ Greek ’ section of this article, 
and need not again be entered unon here. Among 
terrestrial things—the sun and the moon have 
been dealt with above (p, plants and animals 

were sjiecially regardinl as the media of magical 
power. Sometiim‘s the particular objetit was use<l 
as a whole, sonietiines a delinite [lortion thereof 
was taken ; and in the latter case the part was 
supposed to have sjiecial inlluencc just because 
it was a part, or else to contain a portion of the 


power pervading the wdiolc. The available records 
of vegetable and animal substances employed in 
this w'ay would of themselves easily fill a lexicon ; 
a lieginning has been made by E. Rioss (art. 
‘Aberglaube’ in Pauly-Wissowa, i, cols. 61-83). 
The few typical instances given below will suffice 
to show' that the Romans likewise shared in the 
superstition.s legarding them. 

With refeience to plants used a.s amulets, it 
seems unlikely that tliere was any importation 
in cases where the magical influence is associated 
W'ith their names —a [dienoinenon by no means 
infrequent (Apuleius, Apologia, 35)—and wdiere 
this association holds good only in Latin. Pliny 
{HN xxvii. 131 ; cf. R. Heim, ‘ Incantanienta 
magica graeca latina,’ in Jahrb. f. ritilol. Suiqil. 
xix. 478, no. 49) informs us that tlie plant called 
re.seda, growing at Aiiminuni, will expel all kinds 
of inflammation if invoked with the formula 
‘Reseda moibos reseda,’ wdiere the name of the 
plant is also the imperative* of rc'sednrr,. Many 
of the examples given by writers dc Re Rustica, 
again, have a genuinely Italian flavour; e.g. an 
oak log (‘ rohusta materia,’ Vaiio, i. .38. 3 ; 
Columella, ii. 15. 6) hidden in a dung-heap is a 
protection against .serpents. Breaking one’s fast 
upon cabbage is recommended by Cato {de Agri 
Vult. 156) as a cure for intoxication, w lule Varro 
advises that at the beginning of autumn the figure 
of a grape-cluster should be placed in the vineyard 
as a deience against bad wcallicr (Pliny, HN 
xviii. 294). In a comedy of Titinius one of the 
diaracters declares that strings of garlic ward off 
vitches—a saying that points to a [lojiular super 
Htition of ancient Italy {Sraen. Rom. pocs. Fragni., 
ed. O. Rilibeck [1897-8), ii. 188). The tinches used 
in marriage jiiocessions at Rome had to be of 
hawthorn (Festus, ]). 245; E. Samter, Fannhenfeste 
der Griecken u. Rumer fl961J, [>. 16), while Ovid 
{Fa.sti, vi. 129) refers to the same shrub as a 
prophylactic. Likewise, the custom of touching 
the threshold and door-post wdth a sinig of the 
strawberry [ilant {arbutus} as a means oi driving 
away witches (Ovid, Fa.sli, vi, 155) is regarded by 
W. Mannhardt {Baundcultus, Berlin, 1875, [i. ‘299) 
as indigenous to Rome. 

Similarly with regard to aninuds, popular ety- 
mologie.s sometin.es enable us to recognize certain 

{ iractices a.s of native Roman origin ; thus, it was 
lelieved that the ashes {earbo) of three crabs that 
had been burned alive would counteiact car bun- 
cuius, a disease of plants (Pliny, HN xviii. *293 ; 
Riess, op. cit. col. 74). Other instances connected 
with animals are given by prose authors as ob¬ 
served among the piactices of their age. Pliny 
tells us that the snouts of wolves w ere fixed upon 
the door as a means of guarding against venejina 
{HN xxviii. 157) ; Palhidius (i. 35 ; cf. Apuleius, 
Mctamorpho.seon, hi. 23) says that owls with out¬ 
stretched wings were nailed to the house as a 
protection from hail; and, again (i. 35, ad Jin.), 
that the skull of a mare or she-ass was placed in 
gardens to ensure fertility. Varro {de Re Rust. ii. 
9. 6) adopts from Saserna the suggestion that dogs 
may be made faithful if they be given a boiled 
frog to eat. In order to avoid being struck by 
lightning, the Emperor Augustus always carried 
the skin of a seal (Suetonius, Augustus, 90). 

Magical virtiie.s were in like manner a.scribed to 
certain parts of the hu)nan body. We have already 
spoken of Die fasrinum ; a similar purjiose was 
.served by a rejireseiitation of the female vulva, 
ellectod either by means of a gesture (Ovid, Fasti, 
V. 433), or by a ihawing (.Jahn, op. cU. p. 79f.). 
An invalid that Vesjiasian touched wdth Ms foot 
was restored to health (Tacitus, Hist. iv. 81). 
The hand, too, liad peculiar efficacy; it could ward 
off evil from what it grasped (Persius, ii, 36), but 
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could also cause death (Uucheler, Cnrm. lat. ppigr. 
ii. [1897] no. ‘>87 ; (>. Weinrcicli, ‘ Ant.ike Heilunga- 
wunder,’ in ltd.-qe.srh. IVr.v und Vurarh. vol. viii. 

t. i. p. 58 f.). Kven the nail-parings of one who 

ad fever were used as a means of magically 
transferring tlie di.sea.Me to another (Pliny, HN 
xxviii. 85). Analogous propertie.s were attributed 
to the various Hecietions of the human body. The 
spittle wa‘> regardial a.s a pievcntive ; a Roman 
spat u])ori Ids bicast when praising himself, in 
order to avert the jealoii.sy of the gods; and, 
wlien engag(‘d in the operation of magical healing, 
he souglit lo ward oil' hostile intluences bv the 
same ariion (Pliny, HN xxviii. 36; cf. A^arro, 
de lie It list. i. 2, 27 ; A. Abt, ‘ Die Apologie <le.s 
Ai'uloius,' in Hel.-gesch. Ve.rs. und Vornrb.y vol. iv. 
pt. ii. j) 21)1). 

Sfonr.'t and metals were likewise used as amulets, 
though but seldom in their natural state. In most 
cases tiip selected stone was subjected to special 
pre])aration ; it was insciibed with some magically 
potent figure, or with a form of words, and in this 
way eUicacy was given to the stone, and durability 
to the spell. Belief in the virtue of j»articular 
stones was a relativel^y late groAvfb in Rome, and 
was probably of foreign origin. 'Fhe oldest sur¬ 
viving ‘stone-books’ are (ireek, e..g. (he Lithika 
a.scribed to Orpheus (Abel, Orphica [1885], 10911“.), 
and the souices used by Pliny in this connexion 
are likewise non-Roman (cf. ‘ Damigeron ’ in 
Pauly-WisHOwa). Stones thus carved and in¬ 
scribed give us the so-called ‘Abraxas gems’(cf. 
‘Abrasnx’ in Pauly-Wis.sowa; A. Furtuangler, 
Die nntiken Cemmen^ 1900, plate xlviii.), whnli 
were worn in all kinds of jewellery, and especially 
rings. The practice of making boys veai an ambm 
bead as an amulet was also brought from abroail 
(Pliny, IlN xxxvii. 50). 

With regard to metals, again, we have seen that 
bronze was siipjiosed to have the jiower of driving 
away evil spirits. The Italian museums contain 
numerous oojects exemplifying the practice of 
using bionze for prophylactic |)urposes (cf. e.p. 
Bellucci, Amule-ti, j>. II, nos. 10, II, ‘pesce in 
bronzo’; p. 12, no. 14, ‘ fallo in bronzo’; no. 15, 
‘ vulva in bronzo ’—all from the Iron Age). The 
use of silver and gold for the same jmrjioses has 
already been referred l,o. These metals were 
brought to Italy at a relatively early jteriotl, and 
the Roman superstitions associated with them 
may therefore ne fairly ancient. A thin jdato 
of either substance was made an amulet by 
having tmgraved upon it a prophylactic text (M^. 
Siebourg, ‘ Kin gnostisches (loldainulet aus Gellep,’ 
Bonner Jnhrb. ciii. [1898] 18411“.). Iron also comd 
ward oir evil spirits (Virgil, Aen. vi. 260 ; cf. E. 
Norden’s ed. [1908], ]». 201). An iron nail was 
driven into the ground at the jilace where an 
epileptic had fallen, the idea lieing that the demon 
ot epilepsy was tliereby riveted to the spot (Pliny, 
//A^ xxviii. 63). An iron nail also served to add 
efficacy to the dejixionrs inscribed upon leaden 
tablets (see above); to pierce with a nail the 
tablet containing tlie name of one’s adversary was 
to impale the adversary in person. Nails used in 
this way, however, were sometimes formed of other 
metals ; a well-known exain])lc is the bronze nail 
which, with its inscription, warded off the wild 
dogs of Domna Artemix {Arvlmol. Jahrh., Ergan- 
zAingsheft, vi. [1905] 43). 

The sU)ne and metal figures used as talismans 
were in most cases representations of the deities 
that preserve men from calamity. Sulla carried 
in all his battles a golden miniature of Apollo 
which had been brought from Delphi (F’lutarch, 
Sulla, xxix.). A kindred phenomenon is the 
respect subsequently accorded to the figure of 
Alexander the Great [Sr.ript. Hist. Aug. ‘ xxx 


'I’yr.’ xiv. 4), which was worn in rings and all 
sorts of ornaments. Magic virtues were ascribed 
also to the characteristic symbols of the gods; 
thus, on a projihylactic clay slab found in Naples 
(Jahn, op. cit. plate v. no. 3, p. 52), we recognize, 
among other objects, the kerj/kcion of Meicury, 
the trident of Neptune, the club of Hercules, the 
bolt of .luppiter, the lyre of Apidlo, the bow of 
Artemis, and the tongs of Vulcan. Pictures of 
grotesque and horrible appearance were also used 
by tbe Romans, as were the Gorgoneia by the 
(jTreeks, for the purjiose of kee))ing impending 
evils at bay {Bonner Jahrbucher, cxviii. [ l‘)()9] 257). 
A .stone head with the tongue thrust out was found 
beside a tower in a Roman fort in Hungary (Os^err. 
.Jahreshefte, vii., 1903, Beiblatt, p. 116, fig. 36 
[communicated by L. Deubner]). 

'I'be inetliod adopted for appropriating the 
magical qualities of the various substances was 
not always the same. Vegetable mateiials were 
often taken inwardly as food ; tfius, the stinging 
nettle, used as cibiis religot.'ins (Pliny, JIN xxi. 93), 
gave a whole year’s immunity from disease. Or 
the substance could communicate its beneficent 
quality by being rub}>e,d into the object, for which 
protection was sought. Hence tbe bride rubbed 
the door-posts with wolf’s fat (Pliny, HN xxviii. 
142). In some casi's it was enough inerel_y to 
touch the object, as with the arbutus (see above), 
but the usual course was to bring the jirotecHve 
material into permanent connexion with the thing 
to be protected, so that, the virtue of the former 
might flow continuously into the lattei. This 
end was beat secured by binding tbe ]>rophylaetic 
to the object, and accordingly the amulet was in 
later times called nllujatnra (Filastr. Div. Her. 
21 3). ’I'be simi>lest met,hod was to carry it by a 
string round tin* neck, as was the case with the 
bulla. In local ailments the specific \^a8 bandaged 
to the aflectcd part ((Jato, de Aqri Cult. cap. 160: 
‘ad luxum aut ad fracturarn alliga’). When once 
the remedial substance had done its work, it 
was probably dedicated to the gods ; the India, 
as we have seen, was given to the Lares, while 
the ‘rcniedia quae cor])oribus aegrorum adnexa 
fueiant’ weie taken to the teiiijde of h'ebris 
(Valerius Maximus, ii. 5, 6). Hut most amulets 
were worn throughout life, and w'ere not removed 
even at death, as is shown by numerous ‘finds’ in 
tombs. 

Moreover, not only human beings, but animals 
as w ell, were safeguarded or healed by means of 
these pendants. The phalerae w'orn by horses 
closely resemble the crepundia of chihlren (cf. 
Rich, Illustr. Wbrterbuch d. rbm. AHertuTner, 
1862, s.v. ‘ Phalerae’). (’attle were similarly pro¬ 
vided w’ith clay figures within which a living 
shrew'-mouse had been immured (Columella, vi. 
17). As already indicateil, even inanimate things, 
such as gates, houses, gardens, tombs, and city- 
walls, Avere protected by amulets. Amulets for 
the house, in jiart-icular, have been found in great 
jirofusion ; jiaveinerits w'ith figures— e.q. of magic¬ 
ally jiotent animals—designed to arrest the eye (P. 
Uienkowski, ‘ Malocchio,^ Kranos Vindobonensis, 
p. 285 fr.; cf. tlie ‘Greek’ section of this art.), or 
insscriptions (Bucheler, Carm. lat. epigr., no. 26 : 
‘ [Eelicitas] hie habitat; nil intret mali ’). Such 
inscriptions were regarded as specially effective 
against fire (Pliny, HN xxviii. 20; Eestus, p. 18). 
Here, too, figure and writing were brought into 
immediate contact with the object they were 
meant to protect, being either imprinted upon or 
insert-ed into the wall, and thus becoming a com¬ 
ponent jiart thereof. 

Belief in charms and amulets did not expire in 
Rome wdth the ancient period. It remained active 
even aft^r Italy w^as Christianized (cf, the art. 
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* Amulette ’in Schiele, Rd. iv Gesch. u. Gagenwart^ 
i. [1908] 454 tt’., and in DA CL, i. [1904] 1784 If.); 
it was vijTorous in the Middle Ages (J. Biirck- 
hardt, Die Cultur der Renaissance in Italian, ii.* 
[1878] 27911'.), and survives to-day with scarcely 
diniiTiished force (Ihdliicci, Amnlrti; (lius. I’itre, 
Riblioi. delletradn. }>opnl. siziliane, I’aleriru), 1875, 
vols. xvii., xix. ; 'I’h. iSeile, Das JJndniiurn in der 
rom. Kirche, 1891, iv. ‘ Ainulette,’ ]>. 475, ‘ Zauber,’ 
p. 498). 

LiTKRATitiiK.—The more important works have been oiled 
above, and utider the ‘Greek ’ section of this article. 

R. WimscH. 

CHARMS AND AMULETS (Slavic). - In 
no other quarter of Europe has magic, in all the 
various forin.s a.ssumed by it from the dawn of 
history to the j)re.sent day, exercised so great a 
sway as in the Balto-Slavic countries. In this 
article, however, the writer proposes to confine the 
inquiry almost, entirely to Russia, partly because 
he is more conversant with this narrower area, and 
partly bec'ause it may be taken ftu granted that 
the conditions prevailing there extend also to the 
other Slavic countries and to the Baltic districts 
as well. 

In connexion with Russia, a phenomenon that 
strikes us at once is the large variety of equivalents 
piovided by the language for the word Mnagician’ 
—terms which, so far as their etymology can be 
definitely traced, afford a suggestive glimpse into 
the magician’s mode of procedure. Thus we find 
that he is the ‘ maker,’ i.e. the one who performs 
the magi(! actions; or he is the ‘.sj)eaker,’ who 
mutters the incantation ; or, again, the ‘ knower,’ 
the man who is learned in the magic rites. 

To thf first. uateRorj' beionpa the Uubh. (properI)r Old Bulg.) 
earodejl, * magician,’ from cara, ‘mapic,’ and dftati, ‘to make.’ 
Originallv the root cara, cjorrespondiiig preoiHely to Old Iran. 
cAiA, ‘nieana,’ ‘remedy,’ signities eimplv ‘making,’ being cog¬ 
nate with Skr. kcv^oti, ‘ he makes,’ and iertya, ‘action,’ ‘ magic’ 
(cf art. Aryan IlRiiioioN, vol iL p. 40). The aanie idea underlies 
the term potvi^rnikH, ‘ magician ’ (now obsolete in this sense), 
coiiiiecte<l with putvdmy, ‘magical,’ potv6r«tvo and potvdi^ 
(pin.), ‘magic’; and all are derived from Ituss. tvoHtl, 'to 
make’ (cf. Ital fattura\ O. Fr. failure,* witchcraft,' from 
Med. Lat. faetnra; O. Norse, gimiingar (plu.), ‘magic,’ from 
gura, ‘to do).’ Tlie ‘speaker,’ ‘babbler,’is denoted by Russ. 
volrhvil and volk^bniku, ‘magician,’ from O. Slav, vlwtnati, 
‘haltmtire.’ To these we may add the dialectical Buss, forms, 
bttc/iari, ‘magician,’ from O. Slav, baju, bajati, cognate with 
Or. Lat. fan, abajdnnikH, obajdnSeiku, ‘ magician,’from 
obdjatl, • to chatter,’ ana obaviuku (in the Domottroj i), probably 
also connected therewith. l<''inall.i, the ‘ kno were ’ are designated 
vedlin'd (obsolete), from vfdati, ‘to know,'and znac/idrf, from 
znatl, with the same meaning. No definite ex^ilanation has as 
yet been provided for O. Buss. kud^.itnikii (cf. kudUad, ‘the 
masked one,’ Jnulesd, ‘magic,’ ‘witchcraft,’ ‘Christmas,* etc.); 
or knldvnu, which in all probability is not, as was stated In art. 
Ari an Uri.i(iion, vol. ii. p. 41), a native Bussian word, but rather 
an importation from the Finnish. In the Karelian dialect, at 
all events, this term is in common use (Georgievskij, Rimsian- 
Kiirdian Dictionary, St. Petersburg, 1908, p. fiS); and the 
Karelians, be it remembered, have from time immemorial been 
recognized in Russia as adepts in the occult art. Thus, for 
instance, when the Grand Prince Ivanovic took as his second 
w'lfe the young Glinska, he resorted to certain Karelians for such 
magical expeuients as would enable him to have oflspring. 

We sliall find occasion below to refer to other 
Russian terms for ‘magician.’ All those already 
mentioned have, of conrse, their respective femi¬ 
nine forms (e.g. cnrodejlui, vedhna, znachdrka)-, and 
in Rusisia, indeed, as elsewhere, women, especially 
when old, were and still aie believed to be specially 
versed in all manner of magic. During the 17th 
cent., for example, certain women bemnging to 
Moscow gained so great a reputation in the art 
that, their njiiues have not yet been forgotten. It is 
worthy of note that the Russian magicians formed 
themselves into sjiecial gilds {cechi), by means of 
which the peculiar methods of tlie craft were handed 
on from one generation to another. 

The aims of magic are of two kinds. Those who 
practise the art may intend thereby to secure some 
advantage either for themselves or others; or, 

1 i.e. ‘ The Book of IIouBeiiold Management,’ composed in the 
reign of Ivan iv. 
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again, they may seek to work injury upon others. 
Under the former class will fall the special case 
where recourse is had to magic as affording protec¬ 
tion again.st the magical practices of one’s enemies, 
.such hostile maclnnations being called in Russian 
piirca, ‘enchantment,’ from pdrtitl, ‘to damage.’ 
Tlie means used by the adept in furtherance of his 
designs may be things or actions or words. It is 
certainly impossible to regard these three categories 
as furnishing an exact massitication of the extra¬ 
ordinary variety of available accessories, as in actual 
practice any single sjiecies seldom occurs alone, but 
is in most cases comhined with one or both of the 
others; and, in particular, the selected things or 
actions sometimes acquire their potency only after 
an incantation or sjicll {zago corn, naqovdrU, from 
govoriti, * to speak ’) has been uttered over them. 
Nevertheless, we must so far avail ourselves of the 
triple division indicated, if for no other purpose 
than to introduce some degree of order into the 
huge ma.ss of material Some con‘^id(*ratiorl must 
also l>e mven to the question whether, amid this 
jungle of delusion and absurdity, there may not be 
places where the presence of rational, or at least 
intelligible, elements is to be seen. 

(1) Amongst the things manipuhited for magical 
purposes, mention onglit, first of all, to be made 
of plants and plant-substances. We find, indeed, 
a distinct order of magicians beaiing the name 
zeUj&ciki or zclcjniki (in the Domostroj), from 
zHije, ‘ herb,’ ‘ plant.’ These were regarded as 
experts in herbs and roots. Every member of the 
order bad his own ‘plant-book’ [trdvniku, from 
travd, ‘plant,’ ‘her!)’), which was beq^ueathed to 
his successor. Such trdvniki may still be found in 
Russian villages, though very raiely; for it is be¬ 
lieved that, if copies of them are made, the plants 
named in them will lose their efficacy. They are 
also exposed to other dangers (see below). They 
are handed down as precious heirlooms from one 
generation to another. These books give, first of 
all, the native name of the plant; then a descrip¬ 
tion—frequently very precise; then the locality 
where it may be found ; and, finally, its medicinal 
properties. They often contain observations of this 
kiml: ‘ it is good in cases where a person has be¬ 
come insane, or has been imbecile from childhood ; 
steam yourself with it and drink the juice, and you 
shall be well ’ (cf. Kulikovskij, Dictionary of the 
Dialect of Olonetz [Russ.], St. Petersburg, 1898, p. 
121 ). Many of these plants and their virtues 
have laicome known to us from the statements of 
a Siberian magician wlio was commanded by the 
Czar Alexej Michailovic to send an acxiouiit of 
them to the authorities. Throughout Russia the 
Eve of St. tlohn’s is recognized as the peculiarly 
apjiropriate time for picking or digging such herbs. 
This holds good, above all, of l.lu* lern or brake— 
pdporotii, a word which, representing the 
Indo-Germanic name (cf. Gr. vrepLs, (). (Jail, ratis, 
from *prntis, Lith. papdrtis, etc..), indicales the 
ancient rejnite of the plant. It was believed to be 
specially effective in tlie breaking of lucks and the 
unearthing of treasure. 

While the employment of vegetable substances 
for magical purposes may have some basis of rea.son 
in the gradually discovered remedial projierties of 
plants, we look in vain for any such ostensible 
ground of rationality in the innumerable other 
things used in the operations of the magician— 
water and lire, bones and bclemnites, stones and 
bears’ claws, dead men’s hands and winding-sheets, 
etc., although in another aspect, as will be explained 
more fully below, these things, too, may in some 
cases show a certain rational connexion with facts. 
Latterly, an outstanding significamio was attached 
by the adept to certain objects which existed only 
in the sphere of imagination, such as serpents’ 
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hornH, the ‘ eagle stone ’ (a stone alleged U> Jiave 
been found in an eagle’s nest), ainl the fabled horn 
of the unicorn. It is recorded that in 1655 the 
Czar Alexej Micliailoviii jiurchased three of these 
horns for a sum of 10,000 roubles. 

To give efFect to the virtues of the various objects 
named, the substances themselves—so far as they 
could in some form or another be eaten or drunk— 
were administered to the sick y»erHon by the magi¬ 
cian, incantations being in most cases reidted during 
the process. 'I’liey were likewi.se freely used as 
ointments, in the mixing of which the most pre- 
yiosterous substancMJs were ernjiloyed—‘ turpentine, 
naT)htha, arsenic, human blood, milk of women and 
animsls, honey, dewdrops, sulphur, pitch, hops’ (as 
given in an old MS in the Kuinjanzow Museum). 
Besides these magie.al articles, roots and slips of 
jiaper iii.scribed with magic formuhe were often 
worn as amulets, the usual name of which (as in 
(). Kush.) is vduzu, from navjazdti, ‘to attach’ 
{nduzniku, ‘wizard,’ ntiuziti, ‘to practise witch¬ 
craft’; O. Hubs. na^zotvoricH^ ‘ aniulct-maker ’ 
- magician).^ Similarly, letters in which are 
written the Greek names of the various fevers 
are often worn as amulets, meant either to heal 
or to guard. Fevers, like most other diseases, are 
regarded as evil spirits—as the twelve daughters 
of Herod, virgins with dishevelled hair, whose 
supreme lord is the beau trjn&ca {besil^ ‘devil,’ 
O. Hush, treftic-a, ‘fever’). A connexion of the 
closest kind, extending even to the names, exists 
between (be amulet {nduzH) and the knot (uzelS), 
which IS used as a means of ‘ binding ’ one’s enemy 
or his ho.stile actions. An ancient siiell runs thus : 

‘Five knots will 1 tie for every unfriennly and unfaithful 
shooter (8t7ellt‘cu )—on the guns, on the bows, on every weapon 
of war. () knots, shut against the shooter all highways and 
byways, close up the guns, put all the hows out of order, string 
together all Wfa|X>ns of war ; in iny knots let there be a mighty 
virtue.’ 

(2) Passing now from things to artions, we would 
note at the outset one of the princinal adjuncts of 
the? pdrra (see alnive), viz. the ‘evil eye’ of envy 
and malicf! (Russ, sf/lazii or vrizoril ; Gr. h<pBaX\x.h% 
irovrfpds ; (Joth. aug6 unsil ; ci. Mk 7^*). By means 
of the evil eye—as also of the evil formula {urdkii) 
—it. is possible to bring upon people, especially 
children, who are yieculiarly suscejitible to its influ¬ 
ence, all manner of diseases, and in particular the 
symyitoms of epilep.sy {kllku&cstvo, from klikati, 
‘ to scream ’) and hiccup {ikdtn). It. will hardly be 
denied that the dread of the evil eye has a partial 
justification in observed fact. In tlie circle of our 
own acquaintnnc.e, for instance, w^e may be able to 
recall some individual the very cast of whose eye 
makes us ill at ease in his jiresence (cf. S. Seligmaiin, 
Der dose Blick und Veraxindtes, Kerlin, 1910). 

Another proceeding that was greatly dreaded was 
the ‘ secret oestow’al’(porfm^YiZ) of objects fraught 
with occult dangers. In 1598 the Russians pledged 
their oath to the Czar Rons— 

* that neither in eating nor in drinking, neither in their clothing 
nor in anything else, would thev attciniit to devise evil (against 
him); that they would not send to him any of their people 
liearing sorcery or noisome roots; that they would not hire 
wizards or witches; that they would not efface his foot¬ 
prints with any magical design; that they would not by 
means of magic send any evil upon him by the wind ’ (see 
below), etc. In particular, all admission to the Imperial stables 
was forbidden, ‘so that no eviI-disposed jierson sliould place 
noxious herbs or roots in the Kmjjeror's saddle, bndle, belt, 
gloves,’ etc. We thus see that the Czars of that period had no 
less cause for apprehension than their successors in our own 
times. 

1 (]f. the derm, renderings of amuUslum given in F. Kluge, 
Eti/rnohuf. Worlerbtieh der deutsehen Spraehei, Strassburg, 1909, 
tv. ‘Aiiiulett*: ‘Artzney so man ami Hals henckt,’ and 
‘ Aiihaiigsel.’ According to It. Wunsch, Glotta, 1910, h. 219 ff., 
amuletuin is not derived from aniuliri, ‘ to drive away,’ hut 
from Or anvXov, ‘starch-flour,’ which, if taken as food, was 
believed to tiavc magu-al effects; cf. the lioman section of this 
art., p. 40:i“. The Lith. term is seitax, i.e. 'amulets and sus¬ 
pended things that liave been consecrated by a Heitone ’ (on this 
word cf art Arvan Rrmoion, voI. li. p. 64 ). 


A further metliud of iiillicting evil upon any one 
I was that just mentioned in the oath given to the 
Czar Boris, viz. ‘ conveyance by wind ’ {nasylka po 
vetru). Sorcerers, being lords of weather and wind, 
are called ‘ cloud - dispellcrs’ {oblako ~ prugonniki) 
and ‘cloud-preservers’(oWaAo-cAraniYc/mi^t). For 
a sorcerer, therefore, invested with such power, it 
was a simple matter, by^ means of a magic word, 
to make the wind veer in any desired direction, to 
throw’ dust into the air, and cause the wind to 
carry the dust to any [lerson he cliose, so that the 
victim ‘ might become crooked, WTiiikled, he blown 
asunder and desiccated.’ 

There is another large group of magic actions 
which become intelligible only in the light of the 
facta adduced in the art. Aryan Religion, vol. ii. 

1. 40, regarding the nature of magic in general. 

t w’aa explained there that the magic action, in its 
genuine form, has its roots in symbolism. To put 
the matter concretely: an action is performed which 
in some way suggests the real object of desire, and 
is thus supposed to help towards its altaininent. 
Tlii.s fundamental characteristic of all magic mani¬ 
fests itself very prominently in the extraordinary 
operations of the Russian sorcerer ami sortieress. 
When a person goes to law, lie must take from a 
birch-tree a trembling twig (? ^lereperu, otherwise 
p^reprld) and say : ‘ As this tw’ig tremble.s, so may 
my adversary at law and his tongue tremble.’ 
When a w'onian feels that she is being neglected 
by her husband, the sorceress gives her a root, 
which must be placed ujion a mirror with the 
words: ‘ As 1 look into tlii.s glass and do not tire 
of seeing myself, so let hikiIi an one never grow 
tired of seeing me.’ When a merchant has diffi¬ 
culty in selling his goods, the sorceress easts a spell 
upon a piece of honey, and says : ‘ As the bees of 
the hive jnrosja) .swarm around [this honey], so 
let jmrehasers llock to this merchant liecause of 
his wares.’ The merchant must then smear him¬ 
self witli the honey. 

(3) The same symbolism—hut transferred from 
the realm of action to that of sjieecli—pervades 
the third category of Russian magic distinguished 
above, viz. the (uass of magic formvlfe, 'rids is, 
without doubt, the most interesting group of the 
phenomenn under consideration. The magic for¬ 
mula, resting ujion a perfectly intelligible belief in 
the determining, sootning, and even healing power 
of human speech (cf. art. Aryan Religion, vol. ii, 
p. 40), developed in Russia into an altogether unique 
species of poimlar poetry, to the study of w’hieh the 
scholars of that, country have long devoted their 
attention. Our knowdeugo of these magic forinulcc 
is derived from oral and written tradition. At 
present, it is true, both sources of supply show’ a 
tendency to languish. By rea.son of the multipli¬ 
cation of schools and the growing dissemination of 
the knowledge of w'rilten and yirinted characters— 
once, in village life, the monopoly of the adeyit—it 
is now diliiciilt for the inquirer to find a person 
who wdll condescend, even for money, to unfold the 
trca.snre of magic formuhe stored in his memory; 
and the difficulty is augmented by the belief that 
the formula loses its virtue when communicated to 
another. Chap-books [tetrddki) containing such 
incantatitins, notes of cliarms, etc., like the plant- 
iKKiks {irdimdci) already referred to, must formerly 
have had a wide circulation in Russia, w’hile they 
are now gradually being brought to light in manu¬ 
scripts—dating in some cases from the 17th cent. 
—rescued from the dust of archives and libraries. 
Of written nieinoriais of this kind, however, there 
has recently appeared in village life a dangerous 
enemy, viz. the inclination of the peasantry to 
turn every available yiiece of paper into cigdrki 
(cigarettes). 

In w'liat follows, the reader will find a few’ spec! 
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mens of magic formnlm drawji from a collection 
recently published by N. N. Vinogradov in the 
Zivaja Stariim (see the Literature at end of art.)- 
The selection has been guided mainly by the desire 
to present such examjdes as exhibit the coin- 
partson which here takes the place of the symbolic 
magic action. 

( 1 ) An incantation used as a love-charm (Vinoerrsdov, 1907, 
no. f>4): ‘ I, the uervant of God, VasiliuB, will rise uji. blessing 
myself; I will walk, crossing tnyseif, out of the room by the 
djor, anf] out of the forcnourt hj' the gate, across the stjuare 
before the gate, through the wic.ket in the fence ; 1 will go out 
into the open couiitr> ; in the open country is the blue sea. In 
the blue sea lies a white stone, beside this white stone stands a 
withered tree, and bv this withered tree stands a withered man ; 
he hacks the withered tree and lays it on tlie fire. As soon and 
as swifth as the withered tree flaiucs up in tlie fire, so soon and 
BO swiftly may the heart of the handmaiden of Gml [so and so) 
flame up for the servant of God [so and soj, etc. ... Of all tny 
words may the kev hem the sea, the look in iiiy mouth,—I shut, 

I bar to ail eteriiitj Amen.* 

(2) Incantation for extinguishing love (tb. 1907, no. 82): * 1, 
the servant of God [name],will rise without blessing myself; I 
will walk w'lthout crossing myself, out of the room, not by the 
door, out of the forecourt, not by the gate ; 1 will go into the 
open country, to tiie blue soa; 1 will stand upon the beam of 
the ground flat; I will glance, I will gaze towards the north; in 
the north lies an island of ico ; on the island of ice stands a cabin 
of ice, in the cabin of ice are walls of ice, a floor of ice, a roof of 
ice, doors of ice, windows of ice, window-glass of ice, a stove of 
ice, a table of ice, a seat of ice, a bedstead of ice, bed-clothes 
of ice, and there sits the emperor of ice himself. In this cabin 
of ice, on this stove of ice, sits a Polisii cat, sits an over-soa dog; 
Uiey Hit with their hacks turned towards each other. When the 
Polish cat and the over-sea <]og turn their noses towards each 
ottier, they tussle and bite each other till blood flows. So ma^ 
the servant of God [name] and the handmaid of God [name] 
nag and bite each other till they have blue marks and bloody 
w’ounds, etc. Amen.’ The }»erson must rejieat this thrice, 
B))ittuig each time. 

(:i) Incantation against fleas, InKjs, beetles, and other insects 
(ih 19()K, no 70): * I^'lcas, hugs, beetles, and all such creatures, 
Is'hold, I come to you as u guest; niy body, as liones , my blood, 
as pitch , eat moss, but not me. My word is sure. Key. Lock. 
Amen, Amen, Amen ' 

(4) Incantation upon gun and powder (ib. 1908, no. 46): 

‘ Adam exuiies upon the street. In his bunds he carries a cudgel. 
Powder—dung 1 Shot—dust. JWiw/o |Lut.j u|toii liim ; he shall 
not kill me, hut he uhull nut escape from before my shot. Now 
and ever, and to all eternity. Amen.’ 

(fi) Conclusion of an incantation designed to turn a maiden 
against a youth (ib. 1008, nos. 73, 74): ‘Accordiiij^ to this in- 
euiitatiori, let a person take a forked twig, liroak it in two, and, 
burning om* piece, bide the other in the earth, with the words : 
"As those two pieces do not grow together, and will not again 
eonie together, so may the servant of t»od [name] and the hand¬ 
maid of God [name] not come together or meet each other to all 
eternity.'” 

(6) Incantation against bleeding (ib. 19t)8, no. 76): ‘1 will 
rise up, lilessing myself, I will go, crossing myself, into the open 
country, ii]ion the blue seu In the open countr;y, ii]Km the blue 
sea, Is a liliie stone, and upon it a brown horse ; on the horse 
sits an old iiiaii, he holds in his hand a golden needle, a silken 
thread , he sews, sows up the wound, stanches the blood, takes 
away gout and rlieuniaties, wards olT evil eyes and enchantment 
{prizorg, piikosy) from tin* servant of God [iiauie]. Tliou, t) 
hlood, stop, flow not, and do not drop from the servant of Qod 
[nanie]. To all eternity. Amen.’ This must be repeated thnee, 
and a needle drawn thrice round the wound. Then the needle 
18 throw’ll into the river or well. 

Even these few extimples of Russian incantations 
w’ill serve tti show tlnit we are liore in touch with 
some of tlie very oltle.st elements of magic, and, 
at the same time, with some accretions of later 
grow'th, and probably not of Russian origin at all. 
The frequent reference to Biblical iiersons and 
oceurreiices, or to tlie mysterious stone latyH, the 
marvellous island of Buian, etc., which cannot he 
brought into direct relation with the Russian 
pcoide, seems rather to besyieak a foreign, and in 
the main an Eastern, source of influence. It does 
not fall within the scope of this article, however, 
to enter upon this aspect of our subject, which, be 
it remarked, re-emerges in various ways in the 
fields of the yiopular legendary ^loetry of Russia, 
t.e. tlie hylini. Suffice it meanwhile to draw atten¬ 
tion to a recent work by V. J. Mansikka, tJber 
russische Zauberfurimdn, etc. (see the Lit.), which 
puts the reader in jiossession of the latest informa¬ 
tion on the wider questions referred to. 

The practice of magic, as carried on by means of 
objects, actions, and words, pervades every phase 


of ancient Russian life. A suggestive inventory of 
the inamc devices to be guarded against by the 
devout Christian when he is sick is given in the 
Donwstroj (16th cent.), ch. xxiii. (‘How the good 
Christian should cure himself of disease and all 
ailments’). It was a rooted conviction of the 
popuhii mind that all things are possible to the 
proper einjiloynient of occult power. Certain sec¬ 
tions of life were suyiposed to be peculiarly open 
to the iiilluenee of porca, as for instance—besides 
health of body and mind—-the day of one’s mar 
riage. On that day the presence of the koldunil 
wa^, simply indisjiensahle, u liile the dru&ka also 
—the master of ceremonies for the time—must 
leeds he an e.xjiert in all the arts of magic (cf. 
P. V. ftejn, The Grcttf Jiussiftn in his So7igs, 
RiteSy Customs, Superstition s, Tales, and Legends 
[Russian], 2 vols., St. Petersburg, 189K, 190U). The 
^ime phenomena meet us everywhere : charm and 
countei-charm, sorcery intt-ed against sorcery. In 
ancient Russia, as we learn, the rivalry of magi- 
uans often resulted in actual ])it/ched battles. 

The sjiecial form of occult art winch is concerned 
with the liivination of the future need not he dealt 
with here, as it has already been discussed with 
some fullness in the article Akyan Religion, 
vol. ii. p. 54 f., with special reference to (he Baltic 
jieo])les. 

LiTKRATtikR.— N. Kostomarov, ‘Skeb'h of the Domestic Life 
and CustouiB of the Great Kussians in the ICth and 17th Cen¬ 
turies,’ ch. 21 (Dclicl.s), m Hovrcniunmk, vol. Ixxxiii. p. 629 ff. 
[Kuswan]; N. N. Vinogradov, ‘Spells and BlessingB,’ in 
Appendixesyj the Zivaia Slarina (19o7, 1908) [lUissian]; V. J. 
Mansikka, Uber rvj,sit,clte Zauberfonneln viit Herucksichtigung 
del Bint- u. VetTenkungHsegen (Helsingfors, 1909); on np. 
vii-ix of the lost-nanied work will bt> found an extensive list of 
Uussian works dealing with the subjeel 

O. Schrader. 

CHARMS AND AMULETS (Tihetan).- 
ChariiiH are very extensively, almost universally, 
used in 'I'lliet, owing to the Intensely suyierstitious 
chaiaetei of the jieojile and their inveterate ani¬ 
mistic beliefs. In their hard struggle for life 
amidst some of the fiercest and must awe-inspiring 
environments in the world, the ’rihetans see in the 
storms of hail, and in the floods and avalancheB 
which wreck tlieir liomes and scanty crops and vex 
them wit.h disaster, tlie work of malignant spirits 
infesting the air and W’ater and locality. They 
attiibnte to these sjiirits also all other misfortunes 
—accidents, disease, and untimely death. They 
are ever haunted by the fear of harm from those 
unseen evil agencies, and to ward it oil they seek 
protection in charms, especially those supnlied (ai 
tiiem by their liuddliist piiests. Indeed, tiie chief 
attraction which Buddhism possesses for the popu¬ 
lace is the mastery which it is supposed to afford 
votaries over the evil spirits and devils which beset 
them on all sides. In this way it happens that the 
charms in use in Tibet are mostly borrowed from 
Indian Buddhism, and incorporate largely, as the 
present wril,cr has shown (Buddhism of Tibet, p. 
404), ancient Vedic ritual of the nature of sympa¬ 
thetic magic. I'll is the Tibetans seized on eagerly, 
and have jireservod, as it presents so much in com¬ 
mon with their own native animistic beliefs. 

These ancient Vedic charms, with their prepara¬ 
tory incantations, readily lent themselves to be 
adapted by the later Buddhists, who, by an exten¬ 
sion of Buddha’s nihilistic idealism, taught that, 
where nothing really exists and all is the product 
of illusion, the name of a thing, s])oken or written, 
is to be regarded as being as real as the thing itself. 
A charm thus may be in the form of an uttered, 
or even unuttered, incantation with cabalistic ges¬ 
tures ; or, as is tiiucIi more common, a concrete 
objective one containing inscribed eliarmed sen¬ 
tences or letters. The written cliarins arc pre¬ 
pared in cabalistic fashion, with special enchanted 
material, according to set iirescriptions. Tht>s, foi 
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the charm against weapons, the directions are as 
follows: 

With the blood of a wounded man draw the annexed mono- 
nun [this ii ao aocient Sanskrit character, and seems to read 
asam—poofiibly, in the opiiuou of the present writer, intended 
to express onouiaUipoeticall^ the hum of a spear or a sling- 
stonej, and insert it in the centre of the diagram entitled ‘ the 
Assembly of Laiiias’ hearts ’ The sheet should then be folded 
and w rapped in a piece of red silk, and tied up with string and 
worn around tin; neck or on an unexjxiBed portion of the breast 
immediately next the skin, and never be removed. 

Again, /(n kttrJien cooking smells offensive to the 
hause-gofU : 

With the blood of a hybrid bull-calf write the monogram OAU 
l»‘cow ’J, insert it in tbs print, and fold up in a piece of hedj^e 
hog-skin. (Tins last ma> be compared with the Western Aryan 
myth of the tJrenk hearth-god Vuk»»u whose mother Hera as lo 
is’roprcseiited as a oow 1 

In others, the charmed Sanskrit sentence or for¬ 
mula (/uan^m) is extracted from thelatei Maluiyana 
Buddhist Ktjriptures of the Yoga and Tantrik era 
(c. A.D. 500 onwards), and consists of a]io(;rv)>hal 
sayings in corrupt Sanskrit ascrilied to Buddha— 
often an unintelligible jargon of exclamations and 
incantations like the ‘Fe-fo-tum’ of the nursery 
tales. Sucli sentences or fornuiJa* are termed 
dharnni, as they are supposed to ‘hold’ magical 
power. Sometimes a single letter only is used, in 
which cfise it is the ‘ germ,’ or hlja, of the montra. 
These letters or sentences are usually inserted in a 
diagram or ynntra, which frequently is inscribed 
with the orthodox ‘ Budilhist (heed.’ 

The more indigenous charms usually contain 
Cliinese astrological and geomantic signs and 
symbols; for misfortune is asijribed also to un¬ 
favourable planetary influences, lii these, as well 
as in those imjiorted from India, if tlu-y are to be 
worn on the peison, an irnjiortant part of the pro¬ 
tection depends on the manner in wdiicli the folded 
(iharm is tied up into a jiacket with many-coloured 
threads in geonietri(;al ]>atterns. This is done ac¬ 
cording to the rites of the pre-Buddhist religion, 
tlie Bon. 

Thus prepared, the charm is worn on the person 
or aflixed to the house, or to a dangerous rock, or 
is tied on bridges or cairns at the top of passes, or 
on bushes by the river’s edge, or is hoisted on tall 
flags, h'oi wearing on the person, if for under the 
dress, the packet is stitched up in a case of cloth 
and covered with flannel, to be hung from the neck, 
or it may be w^orn as a sash or attached to the upper 
ann ; and several different kinds may he fastened 
together. AN'hen worn outside the dress, charms 
are usually carried in a metallic amulet box. 

The amulet box, termed gaii, may be of copper, 
silver, or gold, according to the wealth or the 
wearer. It is in two pieces, a front and back 
hinged together by one or two wooden plugs at 
the tw'o sidtis. The size averages about 2 inches 
square and about J of an inch deep ; but some are 
much larger. Tlie commonest shape is somew'bat 
oblong, w’ith an acuminate til) to its arched toji, 
which may jiossibly be intended to represent the 
form of a leaf of the Bo-tree (Ficus retigiosa). It 
is usually embossed with the ‘8 lucky symbols’ 
(a^ta-mahgalam) or other signs. Others are ovoid, 
ami many are inlaid with turquoise. Several are 
glazed in front to expose the features of the central 
image, which most of them contain. 

The contents of the amulet box are varied. The 
objects w'hich are put in are supjiosed to be such 
as are dreaded by evil spirits. ^Chey are: (1) tin* 
charmed sentence as a magical spell, tied 'ivith 
thread as above described. (2) Miniature images 
of the chief Bnddhi.st deities and saints, u.sually 
as clay medallions or arched jdaques, occa.sionally 
of metal. The favourite image is Aniitablia 
Buddha, the god of the Western paradise, and Ins 
son Avalokita of the Om mani spell, and supposed 
to be incarnate in the Dalai Lama; also Avalokita’s 
consort ’raia, the queen of heaven ; less frequently 


the patron saints Padmasambhava and Tsongk’apa, 
and the demoniaijal protectors of Buddhism, the 
king-devils, varying according to the sect, e.g. 
Vajrabhairava, etc. ; Buddha himself is seldom 
can ied. These images are wrapped in bits of silk 
or other cloth, leaving the face uncovered. (3) 
Sacred symbols, some of the 8 lucky emblems, 
etc. (4) liclics of holy lamas, shreds of robes, 
hair, and nail-parings, as fetishes. ( 6 ) Grains of 
consecrated barley, pills, and cake from altars. 
( 6 ) Earth and small iiebbles from holy sites. (7) 
Incense and musk. Tliese amulet cases are worn 
by nearly every individual in Tibet. Most com¬ 
monly they are suspended from the neck, often 
more than one, and sometimes they are so large that 
they form small breastjilates. Layiiieii may have 
four or five strung on a sash which buckles over 
the shoulder. Smaller ones are occa.sionally fixed 
as an ornament on the top-kuot of tin; liair. The 
people re.st their faith implicitly on the eflicacy of 
the.se charms, ami may be seen to fondle them 
allcctioiiately The talismans are to them both 
mascots and fetishes. 

Literaturr.—S. W Busheli, JRAS, 1880, p 436 ff.; A. 
Cboma Korosi, JJi AS lie i\ P06 ; W W Rockhill, on 
t/ie Ethiu)logy of Tibet, WaHhiiig'toti. 1896, E. Srhlag:intweit, 
Huddhimn in Tibet, Leipzig, 1863, F.iig tr. ISHl, p 174 (T ; 
L, A Waddell, Lhasa and Us Mysteries, Loudon, 1904, pp. 
8, 1731., 2(58, 471, The Btiddhtsm of Tibet, London, 1896, pp 
387-419, 670^672, and 'Ancient Indian CbarmH, from the 
Tibetan,'in ./A7 xxiv. 41. L. A. WaDHELL. 

CHARMS AND AMULETS (Vedic). - 
Current English usage, restricting ‘ amulet ’ to the 
meaning of a talisman attached to the human 
body, although probably based in part on a false 
etymology (cf. iVuly-Wissowa, Encj/c. i. 1984), is 
of .service in the study of Vedic magic, because the 
use of such amulets us there so frcMpient that the 
ideas connected w'ith them iiiiist have presented 
themselves to the mind of a Vedic. Hindu as i 
separate group. The designation of this group 
was 7 «(ewi, a AV’ord exacitly equivalent in meaning to 
‘ amulet ’ as defined above, except for the fac.t tliat 
it us also employed in the broader sense of ‘ orna¬ 
ment.’ Etymologically mnni is eonnected with 
Latin nwnile, ‘ necklace,’ and in the parent word 
MO may see tlie designation of the ne(5K-ornaments 
of the pre-historic period, wiiich were undoubtedly 
intended for magic, rather than for ornamental 
purposes (cf. Schrader, lieallex. der indogerman. 
AUertumskundc, 1 901, s.v. ‘ Schmuck ’). A synonym 
for mnni is pratisnra, which in the Atliarvan 
literature, however, alw'ays designates the amulet 
that turns the spells of a sorcerer against himself, 
in accordanc(‘ wuth its etymology, ‘ going against,’ 
* counter-magic.* 

i. SOURCK.S.—The use of amulets is not confined 
to the Athiirva; but, os the fulle.st jiic.ture of the 
Indian use of such charms is contained in the 
works of that school, it seems best l.o present first 
the practi<*es of the Atliarvan priests, and after¬ 
wards su]iplement tliis treatment by the; statements 
from otiier sources. 

I. Amulets in the Athanra-Veda.—The Atharva- 
Veda Samliit.a itself comjirises a number of hymns 
which more or less avow’edly betray the fact that 
they were intended to aecompany operations in 
which amulets w'ere the chief factor. Such are 
cspeciallj' the hymns that contain invocations of 
amulets or prauses of them (i. 29, ii. 4, 11, iii. 6 , 9, 
iv. 10, viii. 5, 7, x. 6 , xix. 28, 30, 31, 33, 36, 46). 
In otlier case.s incidental statements reveal tlie 
same fact (i. 35. 1 : ‘ The gold which the kindly 
Dak.yiyaiuus bound on 6 atanika, that do J bind on 
thee, lliat thou niayest have long life, lustre, 
strength, long life of a hundred autumns’). In 
ii. 9 . 1 we have the invocation of a being made of 
ten tree.^A (da^nvfksn), which is manifestly an 
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amulet, ii. 27 is the inyocation of a plant, but the 
third stanza shows one method of its use by say* 
ing, * Indra placed thee i^on his arm in order to 
overthrow the Asuras.’ Other examples are iv. 9 , 
y. 28, vi. 81, xi. 4. 26, xix. 26, 32, 34, 35. The 
ritual literature, in its description of the cere¬ 
monies at which these hymns are employed, in¬ 
variably bears out these indications, and pre¬ 
scribes, besides, similar practices in connexion 
with i. 1, 2, 3, 9, 22, 34, ii. 3, 7, 8 , 9 , 11, 27, iii. 6 , 7, 
21, 22, iv. 37, V, 1. 7, 13. 11, 23. 1, vi. 4, 11, 15, 38, 
39 , 43, 72, 85, 90, 91, 101, 142, vii. 6 , 43, 56, 76, 82, 
viii 2, X. 6, xix. 27, 29, 37, 44, 45. In most of 
these cases the internal evidence of the hymns, by 
their reseniblance to those of the previous classes, 
supports the ritualistic tradition. 

(a) Theory of the eMeacy of the amulet. —Upon 
this point we are but'Dadly informed, as the ritual 
texts merely state the material of which the 
amulet is to be made, the occasion on which it is 
to he used, and the hymn with which it is to be 
fastened on ; while the hymns are much more con¬ 
cerned in their vague rodomontades with the 
wonders which the amulet will acdiieve than with 
the method hy which it will effect them. The 
crudest view is perhaps tliat the amulet contains 
a being of supernatural power who works on 
belialt of its possessor. According to Oldenberg 
(Religion des Veda, 1894, p. 514), this view in all 
its crudeness is not found in the Veda. Nor is this 
gainsaid by the fact that the Atharvan frequently 
speaks of the amulet itself as if it were a living 
tning. So in iv. 10 . 7, in praising an amulet of 
pearl: ‘ The bone of the gods turned into pearl; 
that, animated, dwells in the waters ’; in xix. 34. 1: 

‘ Thou art an Angiras’ (a serni-divine being); and 
in the same hymn it is said that the gods thrice 
begot tlu! amulet, with which is to be compared 
the * god-born’ amulet of (i. 31. In xix. 33, deva 
(god) is applied to the amulet as an epithet; cf. 
xix. 34. 6 , vi. 142. 2, and note that in viii. 2. 28, an 
amulet is styled ‘ the body of Agni.’ In two hymns 
it is spoken of as a man, as a hero (wm); ‘This 
attacking talisman, (itself) a man, is fastened upon 
the man . . . as a man it advances against sorceries 
and ilestroys them ’ (viii. 5. 1 - 2 , cf. iii. 5. 8 ). Note 
also that it has a thousand eyes with which it is 
invoked watchfully to d(!stroy enemies (xix. 35, 3), 
or two horns (xix. 36. 2), with w'hich it pierces 
demons. It dwells in the house like a guest, and 
its actions arc compared with tliose of a seer 
(viii. 5. 8 ), or of Indra (x. 3. 11 , xix. 28. 3). Fre- 
uently it is directly invoked to accom})ii.sh the 
esircii olijcct, thus xix. 28 and 29 are made up of 
verses of t he type: ‘ O r/o:r5A<x-graHs, pierce my 
rivals, pierce my foemeii, pierce all my enemies, 

{ derce them that hale me, () amulet’—the changes 
leing rung on ‘ cut,’ ‘ split,’ ‘ crush,’ ‘ grind,’ ‘ burn,’ 
‘slay,’ and other uniifcasant imperatives; cf. also 
ii. 11. Such pas.sages, however, must not be taken 
too seriously. In reality they are nothing but a 
rc.s(ilt of the readiness to see life in everything, 
combined with the Atharvan tendency to elevate 
in the most extravagant fashion the various por¬ 
tions of its ritualistic apparatus (for similar 
tendencies, cf. Bloomfield, The Atharva-Veda, 
1897, p. 87). 

In a soberer vein the Atharvan looks upon an 
amulet as a weajion or an instrument in the hands 
of the sorcerer, rsi, or god ; cf. i. 29; ii. 4. 4; 
iv. 10. ‘2, 3; viii.' '5. 3, 5, 6 ; x. 3. 2, 6 . 9, 12, 13; 
or as an armour for its wearer, cf, viii. 5. 7, 10 , 
14. In this sen.so may be understood the .state¬ 
ments that it will protect on all sides (ii. 4. 2), or 
from straits or the missiles of the gods and Asuras 
(iv. 10 . 5 ); that it will beat off sorceries (viii. 5); 
that it will ward off* or protect from various 
dangers (x. 3. 4ff.); and even the frequent state¬ 


ment that it will prolong life may in part belong 
to the same category. 

These metaphors, however, are the expressionip 
of a more advanced stage of belief. The primitive 
idea on which the use of amulets was based is that 
all qualities can be transferred by contact—an 
undue generalization from certain familiar facts of 
experience—combined with the further principle 
of magic that the part may be substituted for the 
whole, or the symbol for the thing symbolized. 
This idea may still be seen governing the choice of 
the material of which amulets are made (cf. below), 
and is clearly expressed in viii. 5. 11-12: ‘Thou 
art the highest of plants, as it were a bull among 
moving creatures, a tiger as it were among wild 
beasts. He in truth lujcomes a tiger, likewise a 
lion, and also an uprooter of enemies who wears 
this amulet.’ 

The Vedic practices, however, have advanced 
beyond this simplest form of belief. This advance 
is .shown in the attributing to the amulet of 
secondary effects in addition to that which, on 
the above principle, it wsus primarily intended to 
produce. This is due to the fact that one blessing 
frequently implies another; so, c.g., an amulet that 
bestows Jong life must guard its wearer from 
diseases and demons, from the charms of hostile 
sorcerers, and from the attack.^ of human enemies, 
and thus bestow the prosperity without which long 
life would be unendurable. Another evidence is 
the comnlicated structure of some amulets (cf. 
below), due partly to the wish to secure several 
objectii at the same time, and partly to the eft'ort 
to take every chance for success. Finally, and 
most important, is the eflort to reinforce by 
cerennmy and spell the effe<*t which the amulet 
was originally supiiosed to produce by natural 
means. Kvery investiture with an amulet in- 
volveil an elahorato religious, or at least quasi¬ 
religious, ceremony (cf. below), and (he hymns 
themselves show the same tendency by frequently 
ascribing to the amulets a supeihuman origin, or by 
recounting the wonderful achievements which the 
gods accomnlishcd with them. The extreme of such 
tales may he seen in x. 6. 6-22; but viii. 5 also 
furnishe.s abundant illustration ; cf. also i. 29, 35, 
ii. 27, iii. 5, vi. 81. .3, xix. 30, 34, 3.5. Note also 
bow the hymns mingle prayers to different deities 
with invocation and laudations of the amulets, or in 
some ca.ses, e.g. vii. 6, 82, are apparently nothing 
but prayers. In short, we have not merely sym¬ 
pathetic magic, but magic in the guise of religion. 

(5) The tying on of the amulet. —This in itself is a 
ceremony of some elaboration. From the general 
rules (parihhdms) of the Kausika Sutra, 7. 15-21, 
we learn that the amulet is iirst steeped for three 
days in a mixture of curds and honey, an oblation 
of ghi (djya) is next made by the priest while 
reciting the required hymn, and, while the person 
wdio has the ceremony jierformcd (knrayitf) stand.s 
hehiml him and touches him with blades of dnrbha- 
grass, the leaving.s of the oblation are put upon the 
amulet, and the amulet is bhissed with the hymn, 
the kdrayitf standing as before. The finest then 
ties the amulet ufion the kdrayitf (generally upon 
his neck, in one case upon his linger, while bracelets 
and earrings also serve as amulets), and gives him 
the curds and honey to eat. 

The elaborateiicHH of the ceremony is greatly increased, if with 
Caland we understand that the whole performance is to be 
included in that of the New and Full Moon sacrifice. To this 
view a certoiri support is given by the precept that the steeping 
of the amulet shall begin on the thirteenth day of the half 
month, but it leads to doubtful consequences (if strictly 
applied), iiiaHiiiuch as it is difficult to understand how the 
karayitr could in cases of pressing need wait for the change 
of the moon. The question, however, involves other mafpe 
practices, and accordingly will he discussed under Magic. 

Frequently the tyinfj on of an amulet is but one 
of a series of magic rites (cf. Kausika, 11. 19-20; 
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13. 46 ; 2r>. 6, 10 ; ‘26. 16. 43 ; 27. T), 20; 28. 20; ‘29. 
14 ; 35. 10 ; 38. 20-21 ; 39. 1 ; 43. 1, 10 ; 48. 3, 24), or 
it enters into a (‘oreiiHmy of n more strictly relif^ious- 
nature, c.^. at the viedhajannnn^ a ceremony tc 
produce -wisdom (10. 2); at tiu* namnkarana, naming 
of a child (58. 15); at tlie npnmiynna^ initiation of 
a youth into the Buihmanical community (58. 8); 
at the wedding ceremony (76. 8); and at the 
mahoAanti, a ceremony to avert evil i»ortended by 
prodigies, a diflerent aipulet being prescribed in 
the 19th section of the Santikalpa for each of its 
thirty foims. 

(c) MatrrinLx employed and objertft to he gained .— 
(1) 'Fhe vegetable kingdom furnishes the greater 
portion of the amulets, and the.se produce a Avi<l' 
variety of etlocts. The symbolism intended often 
remains obscure, especially when, as is sometimes 
the case, it is impossible to identify the plant. 
To obtain long life are enijiloycd amulets of the 
pltaddru-tre^f Pinus dead ora (Kau.4. 58. 15 ; J^ant. 
19), or of rice ami barley (Sant. 19). For the closely 
allied wish of prosperity we find in use amulets of 
parna-wood, mitea frondosa (Kau.4. 19. 22), a tree 
of peculiar sanctity, to which the myths ascribe a 
heavenly origin ; of <a/a4oi-wood (Kaiis. 19. 26), an 
unknown plant which perhaps owes its auspicious 
pronerties simjily to the a.ssonance of its name 
witli pala&n^ a synonym of pamn (the hymn vi. 15 
points rather to the subjection of enemies than 
to the attainment of prosperity whieli the ritual 
states is the purpose); of bai ley (KauA. 19. 27); of 
the sraktya-tve%t Clerodendrum phlomoides ; of the 
r^muft-troe, Cratmva lioxburghii ; and of the 
khadira-treci^ Acacia catechu (19. 22). The last 
three tree.s are employed largely on account of 
their names, which are connected by jiopular ety¬ 
mology with the roots mr, ‘ to ward of!’,’ and khCul, 

‘ to chew,’ while srdktya as an epithet of an amulet 
would mean lM)th ‘made from the «m/»'///a-trce’ 
and ‘bristling.’ Victor Henry’s suggestion that 
the latter was the primary meaning, and that 
the amulet was sliaped like a six-pointed star, is 
most attractive. Whether Kaus. 11. 19; 52. 20 
uiean^ an amulet made of two kTsnnla-\i^tx\ie\?> 
(AhntN prccatorviifi, Linn.) or their weight in gold 
is doubtful; the hymns and (lommeutators both 
favour the latter alternative. 

Against diseases in gen<!ral are employed ; in 
Kaus. 26. 37, a i;amna-amulet (Dfirila limits the 
purpo.se to the cure of consumjition, but both 
the hymn and Kesava indicate a wider 8«;ope); in 

28. 20, an amulet of barley; in ‘26. 40, an amulet 
made of chips from ten dilhjrent kinds of holy 
trees, glued together and wrapped with gtdd wire; 
cf. also 13. 5, where the same amulet l>e8tows 
lustre. More interesting are the amulets employed 
for the cure of particular diseases : in 25. 6, lor the 
cure of excessive discharges, the head of a stalk of 
mt^ma-reed, Sctccharum munja, with a string de¬ 
rived, according to the c.oui men tutors, from the 
same plant; in ^5. 10, for (;(mstipation or retention 
of urin(‘,, substances promoting micturition (the 
commentators cite as examples gall-nuts or 
cajnj)hor); in 26. 43, for the cure of hereditary 
di.sease, ksetriya, one sews togel.her in the skin of 
a freshly-slaiii animal powder of a plant supposed 
to destroy the ksetriya, brown barley with white 
stalks, blo.ssoms of sesame, mud, and mud from an 
ant-hill, and binds it on the patient; in 32. 13, 
three y)ieces of fallen bark of the mrina-trec, 
Andropogon muricatus, form one of the amulets for 
the cure of jaydnya^ syphilis (?); in 29. 14, the aldhu- 
plant, Lagenaria imlgaris, is employed against 
the poison of serpents. According to Kesava, on 

29. 20, a root of reed grass ( Capparis aphylla, Rox¬ 

burgh) is employed as an amulet against worms 
in a child ; the Kauiika itself, however, speaks 
only of an oblation of this substance. i 


Against disease conceived as due to possession 
by demons is eniph>ycd, in Kaus. 27. 5, the amulet 
of splinters from ten holy trees; in 26. 35, a barley 
amulet is em])loyed in c,Hi?e of danger from (disease- 
producing) demons, curses, or the evil eye—at least 
such is the interpretation given by the commenta¬ 
tors (cf. Bloomlield, p. 285) to the word nuintrokta 
‘ mentioned in the hymn ’; but the word ‘ barley ’ 
does not occur in the hymn, and the ^antikalpa 
sees in sahctsraknnda, ‘ having a thousand shoots,’ 
of stanza 3 the most characteristic designation of 
the plant. Demons are slain in Kaus. 42. 23 with 
an amulet of \\\o jangida-tr^e [Terminaliaarjiina), 
the string of wliieh must be of hemp ; and in 43. 1, 
with an amulet of the aralu-tree (Colosanthex 
indira), the thread must be i eddish ; in 35. 20, they 
are kept from a i)regnant woman by means of 
white and yellow mustard. Sorcery is rcysdlcil in 

39. 1 with the smAr^y^r-nmulet, ami in 48. 24 by a 
fdrcAAa-amulet, the commentators disagreeing as 
to Avhether this is of bone or »riffl,s‘a-wood. An 
amulet of the last-named wood i.s jircscribed in 
43. 16 when a person is believc.d to be ]>ljigued by 
the presence in his luMise-tire of krnvyad ((gni, the 
llesh - devouring Agni of the funeral lire. For 
triumph over human enemies is ordained in 48. 3, 
with transparent symbolism, an amulet made from 
an a.4vatt/ui-tree {Firus rcligumi) that grows upon a 
kh/idira-tree [Acacia rairrhu); for .success in debate, 
the root of the jr>d/a-j>lant [Clypea hernandif olia) is 
employed in 38. 20. 

At the wedding ceremony (76. 8) the bridegroom 
ties on his little linger an amulet of liquorice to 
make himself aypeeable to the bride ; the string 
must be coloured red with lac, and the knot made 
on the inside of the hand. An amulet of darbha- 
glass is employed in 36. 32, according to Kesava, 
in onler to apy>ease the Avrath of a woman, and in 

40. 16 to promote virility an amulet of or/ca-wood 
[Cnla tropin gigantea) with a thread derived from 
the same tree. 

To this list ^of substances from the vegetable 
kingdom, the l^antikalpa adds amulets of vdum- 
bara-wood {Fii‘u.<f glornerata), of the -plant 

(Odina pinnata), and perhap.s of the &atavari-\)\iii\i 
[A ftparagun raceniosun). 

(2) The animal kingdom is not nearly so well 
ejiresented. We have alreaily met the use of the 
skin of a freshly-slain animal as the covering for 
mud, and certain jdants in a charm for the cure of 
ksetriya (Kaus. 26. 43, where Caland is of the 
opinion that the yilants constitute a separate 
amulet); the same amulet without the jilants 
serves in 32. 6 to cure the poison of serpents, 
scorpions, and insects. Ksetriya is also attac.ked 
(27. 29) by an amulet consisting of the horn of an 
antelope, the ellicacy of which depends upon the 

} mn between visdna, ‘horn,’ ana vi syati^ ‘he 
oosens.’ b’or the cure of jaundice and related 
disea.ses, KauA. 26. 16 employs an amulet made of 
the part of the hiiie of a red bull which w^as pierced 
by a peg when it was spread out for a seat, the 
desire of the operator being to fasten upon the 
patient a healthy redness. Most characteristic is 
the amulet employed (10. 2) at the medhdjanana 
(ceremony to j>roduce wisdom); it is constructed 
Avith evident symboli.sm from the tongues of three 
birds—the parrot, a certain species of crow [sdrika), 
and a lark (krsa). Long life is sought (13. 1-3) 
Avith an amulet of ivory and elephant’s hair 
wrapped with gold wire ; or, instead (13. 4), the 
amulet may consist of hairs from the navel of a 
sndtakn,^ a lion, a tiger, a goat, a ram, a steer, and 
a king, all pasted together and wrapped with gold 
wire. The same purpose is effected in 58. 9 by 
means of a pearl snell. An amulet of the skin of 
a black antelope, fastened on with hairs from its 
tail, is employed in 40. 17 to promote virility, and 
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one mjwle from tJie wool of a male animal wrapped 
round pieces of Frosupi^ spiciqera and Firus re/»* 
:/io9a is supposed (35. 10) to secure the birth of a 
male child. There is also the possibility men¬ 
tioned above that the tdrckhn-amiuet is of bone. 

(3) Ohje(;ts from tlie mineral kingdom are only 
rarely used in their natural condition. The 
eniployuKjnt of mud has already been mentioned, 
as has also the possibility that the weight in 
gold of two A:r.y««L-berries is intended, not the 
berries themselves ; likewise the fact that gold 
wire was employed to bind various substances 
together. Apart from these instances there 
occurs only the tri])le amulet of A than Ved. 
V. ‘J8, probably identical with the unconquerable 
{astfUt) amulet of xix. 46, consisting of three pieces 
of gold, three of silver, and three of iron, eni- 
ploy(!d to obtain long life in^ Kaus. 58. 10, and for 
a variety of purposes in the Skntikalpa. 

(4) I’inaMy, there niay be classed together a 
number of amulets made from manufactured 
objects, or in wliich the shape given to the 
material is significant. To secure victory for a 
king, the amulet is made (Kaus. 16. 29) from the 
felloe of a chariot wheel enca.sed in iron, lead, 
copper, silver, or red co]q)cr, the centre of the ca.se 
being of gold. Salve is um]>Ioyed jis an amulet 
(58. 8) to secure long life. A sjjear-point furnishes 
(31. 7) an amulet against various sharp pains 
a8cribe<l to the missiles of Rudra; and jCiyanya 
(syphilis?) is healed in 32. 11 by tying on part of a 
lute by means of one of its strings, the instrument 
taking the place of the woman who played it, and 
the treatment being on homoeopathic principles. 
In 23. 10 one who is about to divide an inherited 
estate ties on a bowstring as an amulet. In 35. 11 
a bracelet is emjiloyed to ensure conception, but 
whether it is juit on in the usual fashion, or tied 
around the peck as amulets usually are, is not 
clear. 'I’he Santikalpa 19 employs gold earrings, 
put on in the usual method, at the d^neyl Sdnti, 
i.e. when there is danger of fire, or tor one who 
desires all blessings. An amulet in the shape of a 
ship ensures a safe voyage (Kaus. 52. 11). The 
head of an axe, or au amulet in the shajie of an 
axe, and imule of ^aZd.<a-wood, iron, red copper, or 
gold is employed in 46. 2-3 t'> restore an unjustly 
slandered man to honour. Prosperity is secuied 
iu 19. 23 by an amulet consisting of four pieces 
of kh(tihra-wooi\, each made in the shajie of a 
plough and ])ut upon the string in a peculiar 
Whion. 

2. Amulets in other branches of Vedic litera¬ 
ture. —In pfissagcs in which there is simply an allu¬ 
sion to a mani^ it is frequently impossible to deter¬ 
mine whether an amulet or an ornament, a jewel, 
is meant; but for the period in question the two 
idetis mu.st have been at least nearly synonymous. 
So in Rig-Veda, i. 33. 8 (the only occurrence of the 
word in the Rig-Veds), Indra is said to have van¬ 
quished the Dasyus ‘ adorned with golden tnanis* 
i.e. in sjiitc of the magical assistance of their 
amulets. Compare the taking away of ornaments 
or amulets from the Asura.s accomplished by cer¬ 
tain methods of sacrificial technique in Aitareya 
Brahmana, 4. 6, and note that the night-walking 
demons of lliranyakesin {Gfhya Sutras [HGS.], 2. 
3. 7), and the demon of disease (ib. 2. 7. 2) wore 
ornaments, undoubtedly of magic power. Other 
passages that may be cited are Vajasaneyi Samhita, 
24. 3, 30. 7 ; Pafichavimsa Brahmana, 20. 16. 6; 
liatapatha Brahmana, 12. 3. 4. 2; Chhandogya 
Upani^ad, 6. 1. 5 ; but in prntisara of Sat. Brah. 
5. 2. 4. 20, 7.4. 1. 33, the present writer can see no 
allusion to an amulet, the word having the more 
general sense of ‘ counter-charm.’ 

A clear example, however, is found in Vftj. Sam. 
34. 50-52, the hymn for the putting on of the 


golden ddJcsflyanatimxi\et, elaborated in A thar. Ved. 
1. ;15, and recurring in Rig-Veda A'/it/aai, 10. 128 ; cf 
Vfij. Saih. 19. 80. An amulet is mentioned in the 
nnubhundvinkd viantrdh (Taittiriya Saiiihita, 7. 3. 
14. 1). ^ At the a.i'oavicdha (horse sacrifice), Katya- 
yana (tirauta Sutra, 20. 5. 16) directs that each of 
three wives of the king shall weave securely into 
the mane and tail of the horse a hundred and one 
golden amulets, which Sat. Brah. 13. 2. 6. 8 inter¬ 
prets as symbolical of the king and the hundred 
years of life he wishes to attain. 

In the Crhya Sutras [GS.], the practice, as was 
to be expect,cd, is Ix'l.tiM- rej)rosented, though still 
without reaching tlu* prominence attained in the 
Atharva. Diflerences .'m; t)bservable between the 
different Sutras, but ajqxiar to rest more upon 
different degrees of in muteness in reporting de¬ 
tails, than upon actual dillerenccs in the prevaleiice 
of the practices. 

In the widest sense of the word the different 
parts of the costume of the brohmaciidrin, espe¬ 
cially his girdle and cord, may be considered as 
amulets ; at any rate tliey are liandleil in accord¬ 
ance with such magic potency. The veiseswith 
wliich, in IIGS. 1. 4. 2, the new garment is put on 
the pupil at his initiation, are coiii])aral)le in tone 
to a charm of the A thar van to secuie long life. 
The staff, too, must be carefully guarded, and in 

{ larticular no person must be allowed to come 
letween it ami its bearer ; and when the girdle 
is worn out a ceremony is necessary before it can 
bo replaced. That golden ornaments have a magic 
power (an idea already alluded to) is shown oy 
the formula employed at the wedding ceremony 
(Gobhila GS. [GGS.J2. 2. 14 ; Khadira GS. 1. 3. 27 ; 
Mantra Brahmana, 1. 1. 8; cf. 1. 3. 8-11, ‘Aus¬ 
picious ornaments this woman wears’); and by 
the direction that a woman must wear them at the 
times when she is peculiarly exposed to the attacks 
of demons, thus during the three nights after her 
wedding (IIGS. 1. 23. 10), and after her courseB 
{ih. 1. 24. 8)—times when for the same reason 
chastity is prescribed. In line with this is the 
wearing of gold ornaments at the s^imantonnaya 
(the jiarting t)f the hair of a iiregnanl woman to 
secure easy child-birth), prescribed by llGS. 2. 1. 
3, and permitted by 6anknayana (.iS. [SGS.] 1. 22. 
17; and tlie direction, in GGo. 2. 10. 7, iIGy. 1. 1. 7, 
t/o deck the youth Avith golden ornaments before his 
initmtion, religious ceremonies being of a peculiar 
magical and ipso facto dangiirous potency. Com- 
)are also the tying on of an ornament with the 
ormula prescribed in Manava GS. 1. 9. 24, as 
part of the an/Aya - ceremony (rece])tion of a 
guest). 

In aihlition to these, there are a number of more 
special cases. At the wedding ceremony the bride¬ 
groom gives to the bride a porcupine quill and a 
string twisted of three threads ; her relatives tie 
on her a red and black woollen or linen cord with 
three gems, and the brjdcgroorn inadhuka-i\QweT» 
(word-symbolism) ; cf. SGS. 1. 12. 6, 8, 9. Accord¬ 
ing to the same Sutra (1. 22. 8-10), the father at the 
nmantonnaya ties to the mother’s neck, with a 
string twisted from three threads, three unripe 
fruits of an udumbara-Xx^Q ; cf. Paraskara GS. 1. 
15. 6 ; GGS. 2. 7. 4, and the similar proceedings at 
the puvmivana (ceremony to secure the birth of a 
male child), MGS. 1. 16. At the j^takarman, 
(ceremony on the birth of a child) SGS. 1. 24. 
11-14 directs that a piece of gold be bound with a 
hemp string to the child’s right hand. There it 
remains during the time of the mother’s impurity, 
after which it is given to the Brahman, or may lie 
retained by the father. The intention is evidently 
to furnish the child with a ineaiia of defence 
against the demons supposed to be hovering about 
the mother at that time. 
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At the 8am&vartana (the ceremony at the close 
of his study, when the pupil Ih about to leave his 
teacsher’s house) various unmlets are employed. 
The use of earrni<.Ts is clearly attested ; jewellery, 
gold, or an amulet made of a perforated piece of 
sandal wood oi builari-wooA overlaid with gold is 
used, or an amulet of this wood in conjunction 
with anotJier amulet of golcj ; cf. for details Asva- 
layana (IS. 8. 10, 21 ; SOS, 3. 1. 7 ; PGS. 2. 6. 
24, 26 : IJGS. 1. 10. 6-11. 3 ; Apastamhiya GS. 6. 
12. 811.; MdS. 1. 2. 14. Finally, GtiS. 3. 8. 6, 
directs that after the pr^alnht tlie sacrificer and 
lii.s family should tie on amulets of lac together 
with all .sorts of h<;rhs ; and Ap. (JS. 3. 9. 5-7, 
has a ceremony of a highly magic flavour, in which 
a wife hind.s to her hand.s the root of a paid- 
)lant {Clypra hcrvandijohn) in such a way that 
ler hushand cannot see it and then embraces him, 
her purjiose being to make him .subject to her. 
The unjmblished Ihiudhayana GS. is said to mak 
frequent mention of amulets. 

Among latei texts the Adbhuta Brahmana, 2.6, 
includes in its list of portents the breaking of an 
amulet. The S&mavidhana Biahmana also pre 
scribes a number of amulets, and the method of 
their application is a eonij»Iie-atcd .senes of eere- 
monies, practically identical in all ca.ses, which 
constitute a technique as characteristic of this 
school as the ceremonies previously described are 
of the Atliarvan. The performer fasts for three 
days, selected in such a way that the heginiiing of 
the ceremony itself shall fall on an auspicious day. 
He then gathers the material reijuired, and on the 
same day makes of it a trifde amulet, brings it to 
the lire, and makes an oflering without a vuintrn ; 
he then lays the amulet doM'n near the fire and 
makes a thousand, or at least one hundred, oblations 
aceompanu'd by the singing of a sjiecified sdnmn. 
He then wears the amulet on his neck or head, 
and regularly sings a specified sdnmn. 

The materials thu.s employed and the purposes 
accomiilislied are: bilva-wood to drive away de¬ 
mons (Svuih. 2. 2. 2); the fuel must he from a tree 
that was struck by lightning, and the butter for 
the oblations from a white cow with a calf of the 
same colour ; Andropuyon aciculatiis and Sarpa- 
sugandha (‘snake - perfume’) to guard agaiii.st 
snakes (2. 3. 3) ; white blooming Sotnnuni to guard 
against danger from wea]>ons (2. 3. 4); white 
blooming ('fdatropis gigantea ; according to the 
sdnmn employed its wearer will be rich in food, 
will have food everywhere, will not die of thirst, 
will not die in water, will not have lepro.sy, or will 
not die of poison (2. 3. 5-10); violet-roots for suc¬ 
cess in debate; (2. 7. 12); the first udanga-hr&nch to 
get a hundred slaves (2. 8. 5) ; a ring of copper, 
silver, gold, or iron, to repel sorcery; in this 
case the ring must he worn on the right* hand, and 
there is no preHcrif)tion of a silent oflering or the 
singing of tne sdnmn aftt;rwards (3. 5. 7). In one 
ca.se the proceeding is somewhat elaborated. If 
the children of one’s wife die young, the amnlet is 
made from the sheaths of the buds of the Ficus 
indirn. 'I’lie amulet is treated as before, but the 
wife wears it in her girdle until she (shortlv) bears 
a son, when it is put on liis neck. The leavings 
of the butter of the oblation.s have been saved, are 
given to the chilfl to eat, and are rubbed each day 
on all the openings of his body, the supply being 
renewed when nece.ssarv. The consequence is that 
the hoy lives to he a hundred years old without 
Ruflering from the infirmities of old age (2. 2. 1). 

il. lllSTOHV OF THE AMULET IN INDIA. —The 
material collected is suflicient to show that the 
wearing of amulets, a pre-liistoric custom, was 
practised faiudlarly and without disapproval among 
the adlicrents of all Vedic schools. How far their 
use is brought to the front, how’ far it is passed 


over in silence, depend chiefly upon the character 
and purpose of a text. Works dealing with the 
ritual of the great Srauta - sacrilices naturally 
make hut rare and incidental mention of them; 
hence to infer from the silence of the Rig-Veda 
that amulets were unknown at the time of the 
composition of its hymn.s would be to shut one’s 
eyes to the one-sided nature of that collection. 
In the humbler Grhya - sacrifices amulets come 
more to the front, in spite of the fact that these, 
too, have lost much of their popular nature in 
coming under priestly control. Finally, as was to 
be expected, it is in the Atharva, that great docu¬ 
ment of tJie popular side ol leligion, who.se aim is 
to secure the immediate fullilment of each and 
every want, that we find the most abundant em¬ 
ployment of amulets. Already in the hymns of 
the Atliarvan we find the fumlamcntal ideas con¬ 
nected with the amulet fully developed. Whether 
the ritual familiar to the authors of the hymns 
w'as iilentical with that known to us from the 
Kaiisika wc cannot fully determine (cf. Maoic). 
But at the most we have between the Atharvan 
Sam hits, and the Kausika only new applications 
of old ideas, and perhaps an imjreasing complexity 
of ritual technique. It is a noteworthy fact that, 
in spite of the centuries between them, the Santi- 
kalpa in its manipulation of amulets is upon e.s8en- 
tially the same btusis as the Kausika, thus showing 
the steadfastness of the tradition of the rituiu 
when once established. 

LiTKitATURB.— There b no connected treatment of the subject, 
but iiu'idetilal mention of it is made in Die works on Vedic 
reliffion (wh. see), and eHpeciuIl.v in the works on the Atharva- 
Veda Cf. also Mauio (Vedic). 

G. M. Bolling. 

CHARTISM.—I. Demands of the Chartists.— 
The Chartist movement played the iiiosl impoitant 
part in working-class annals between 1837 and 1842, 
and it did not finally leave the .stage until 1848. 
Political reform was the direct object of the move¬ 
ment, hut it -was social in its origin and in its ulti¬ 
mate aims. The National Charter, drafted by 
Francis Place from materials supplied by William 
Lovett, embodied in the form of a hill the demand 
of its supporters. The six main jioints, none of 
them novel, were : (1) adult male sufliage, (2) vote 
by ballot, (3) annual jiarliaments, (4) abolition of 
the property qualification for members of the House 
of Commoii.s, (5) payment of members, and (6) equal 
electoral districts. 

2 . Origin in economic conditions of the time.— 
Driving power for agil.ation Mas found in the eco¬ 
nomic conditions of the time, which occasioned 
among the working cla.s.se8 a sullen di.scontent with 
their lot. Wide-s]iread commercial and industrial 
dcpres.sion marked the period 1837-42, in which are 
recorded two of the leanest harvests of the (jentury, 
and a severe financial crisis. A vast amount of 
speculation in railways, mines, (;anals, and joint- 
stock bauk.s, together with an unchecked expauMon 
of credit, had characterized the prosperous years 
1833-36. The kiad harvest of 1837, causing a large 
export of gold in payment for imported wheat, 
combined with calls for gold from America and 
the Continent, shook the unwieldy ciedit super¬ 
structure, and precipitated a crisis which almost 
ruined the Hank of England, and forced seventy- 
three joint-stock hanks to stop payment. Para¬ 
lysis of enterprise naturally followed the crash, 
and the stagnation of business resulted in a large 
amount of unemployment. In those days antici¬ 
pation of demand in the ever-widening market for 
which Great Britain produced M'as almost impos¬ 
sible. Convulsive fluctuations in commerce were 
common, and, while this ebb and flow of trade 
made the lot of the worker unstable, ‘ The huge 
demon of Mechanism smokes and thunders . . . 
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at every clianj^e of shape oversetting whole multi¬ 
tudes of workmen . . . hurling them sksunder, this 
way and that ... so that the wisest no longer 
knows his whereabout’ (Carlyle, ‘Chartism,’ in 
vol. iv. of Miscellnntous EasaySy 1872 ed. p. 130). 
Adam Smith’s statement, that man is of all kinds 
of baggage the most difliciilt to transport, and that 
labour is of all commodities the most immobile, 
was eminently true of this period. liack of power 
to change not only geographical position but also 
occu[fation, was a root-cause of much of the sufler- 
ing of the time. The quality of adaptability, upon 
which modern thinkers lay emphasi.s, was rare. 
Custom bound men in fetters, and hindered their 
re-absi»ri»tion into new callings. Moreover, there 
was a supreme lack of organization in the labour 
market. The Poor Law of 1834 was an added 
grievance. Underlying this Act was the principle 
of deterren(!C, that the position of those relieved 
siiould be less <;ligihle than that of the lowest ckuss 
of independent labourers, and that the reality of 
the distiesH of each appli<‘ant for relief should be 
proved hy the workhouse test. ‘ Heretical and 
damnahle as a whole truth,’ says Carlyle of the 
)rinci]»le of the new I’oor J^aw, ‘it is orthodox and 
amiable as a M//-truth’ {ib. p. 121). It was too 
much to expect that the operative classes should 
realize how necessary a drastic reform had been. 
Irish agricultural distress accentuat ed the evils of 
the time, by flooding the English casual labour 
market with men accustonie.d to a low standard of 
life ; and a heavy corn duty, founde.d upon the 
obsole.te maxim that ‘England should live of her 
own,’ made even bread sciarce. Chartism was in 
part the expression of working-class ilissatisfaction 
with tlie.se conditions. 

3 . Connexion between Chartism and Owenitc 
Communism. The wide-spr(*ad belief in nolitical 
refoim as a remedy for all social ills seeureo a large 
numhi'r of adherents for the Charter, hut Itohert 
Owen’s gosjiel of social r<*generation was perhajis 
equally r(!s})onsihle for the Chnrtmt movement. 
Owen liad pieaclusl the ‘ New Moral World,’ and 
had enlisted the Trade Unions and other labour 
forces of the country to hung it about. It was to 
have been a kind ot Comrminism. When practical 
steps were taken, howevei, failure succeeded failure. 
The general st like could not he cairied out. It was 
then generally h<*lieve<l that the only possible engine 
wherewith to introdii<*e the new niornl world was 
the Oovernment. Hut the working clas.ses had little 
coTitiol over tlu; Covernmeiit; hence the demand 
for the reforms tabulated in the six points of the 
Charter to givt! tliein this control. Their thoughts 
naturally turned to political agitation after tlie 
Reform movement of the early ‘ Tiiirties.’ Inter¬ 
mixed with the idealism of Owen’s system were 
certain economic lieliefs, .smdi as the right of the 
manual worker to the wliole produce of labour, 
which was popularly expressed in the following 
lines: 

* Waf^eH should form the price of goods, 

Yes, wages should bo all; 

Then wo who work to make the goods 
Should justly have ihoin all. 

Ibit if tlio price b( nmilc of rent, 

TiLlios, taxes, profits alt. 

Then wo who work to timke the goods 
Shall have—just none at all.’ 

(»enerally speaking, Imwever, the Chartist leaders 
had no clear conception of what they wanted ulti¬ 
mately. Most were feeling their way to some new 
industrial organization ; they uere 'humanitarians, 
edueationali.sts, morali.sts, .socialists, dreamers after 
a new heaven and earth.’ 

4 . Organization and tactics of the Chartists.— 
The years 1836-31) saw the formation of the Work¬ 
ing Men’s Association of London (in 1836), the 
Birmingham Political Union, and the Unions of 


the North. The first was moderate and educa¬ 
tional in its aims; the others spent much of their 
energies in denouncing machinery and the Poor 
Law. In 1838, O’Connell, the Radical mem her, 
moved an amendment to the Address, expressing a 
desire for further political reform—a desire echoed 
hy all classes wlio had been disappointed in 1832. 
Lord John Russell’s declaration against any further 
litical change, supjtorted by Sir Robert Peel on 
half of the Oi)po.sition, brought into line the 
organizations mentioned above. A National Con¬ 
vention was then formed to secure the adoption 
of the measures embodied in the Cliarter. Charter 
Unions s{>rang up, especially in the North, with 
amazing rapidity. Such masses of men had never 
rallied round any cause since the days of the 
‘Grand National’ Tiade Union. Among the 
leaders of the movement weie Lovett, Eeargus 
()’(‘onnor, Rronterre O’linen, Hetherington, Cob- 
bett, and Vincent. Numerous papers came into 
existence for propaganda work: Hetherington’s 
London Di.ymtch, tlie moral force organ, repre- 
.sentative of the London Working Men’s A.ssocia- 
tion ; O’Connor’s Nurthe-rnStiir, the f)liy.si(.-al force 
organ, representative of the spirit ol the Northern 
Unions; Bronterre O’Brien’s (Jpfratinc \ Cohhett’s 
Champion ; and others. The nu'thod of monster 
demonstrations was used with ellect in the great 
industrial centres, notably in Glasgow, Newcastle, 
and Manchester. Dissension among the leaders— 
eventually a continual source of weakness to the 
movement—soon broke out. The chief subject in 
dispute was the nature of the means to lie employed 
for the attainment of the common olqecL Lovett, 
supiiorted by the Working Men’s As.sociation, was 
in tavour oJ moral suasion only; O’Connor, with 
the Northern Unions, was in favour of menaces 
and, if necessary, physical force. The Convention 
decided to submit tlie following five methods to 
the Branch Unions lor consideration : (1) a run on 
the banks for gold, ( 2 ) abstinence from all excisable 
liquors, (3) exclusive dealing, (4) arming, and ( 6 ) 
universal cessation of labour (the general strike). 
No agreement was reached; hut the lepressive 
Government policy of 1830-42, seen in the long 
list of prosecutions for sedition, tended to throw 
the movement into the hands of O’Connor and the 
extremists. Violent strikes and lioting lill the 
records of those three years, heginmng witli the 
Wel.sh rising in 1830, and eiilniinating in tlie Lan¬ 
cashire and Midlaml stiikes of 1842, which almost 
liecame political rebellions. 

5 . Later course of the movement and its decline. 

Erom 1842 (Jhaitism steadily lost its iniiKii lance. 
The improvement in economic conditions turned 
the working classes to objects moie (iirectiy fruit¬ 
ful. The Co-operative movement sprang up anew, 
and Trade Unions with limited trade [irogrammes 
won back the allegiance of the operatives. Indus¬ 
trial diplomacy and associated etlort, aimed at im¬ 
mediate practical ends, gradually took the jilace of 
a class movement inspired hy vague social aspira¬ 
tions. In 1848, events in Paris seemed to icvive 
for a brief j>eriod the waning power of Chartism ; 
but the failure of the monster meeting of 10 th 
April, and the ex])osure of exaggeration as regards 
the numbers of the Chartists ami their eai nestiiess, 
com billed with lack of political tnhuit among its 
leaders, soon brought the agitation to an end. 
Two points only need to l>e noted in the years 
1842-48. 'I’lie one is O’Connor’s land bubble, or, 
under its formal title, the Nalional Chartist Co¬ 
operative Land Societ y, founded in 1843. O’Connor, 
or the ‘ lumper’s BailitL'as he called himself, ran this 
scheme in competition wit h the Charter as a means 
of social regenerat,ion. His plan involved, among 
other things, placing town-bred men upon estates 
almost wliollv bouglit with borrowed capital, and 
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trusting to their uniform siuHiess to j)ay off interest 
and wipe out the debt. So futile a proposal de¬ 
ceived U!W, l)Ut it uiuU'rniined <)’('oiuioi’s iniluenee. 
The other jioiut to note is tlie vain struggle of the 
leaders in 1S44-45 against the gi owing ascendancy 
of Clobden and liriglit over woi hing-class ojunion. 

Viewed as an episode in the history of the demo¬ 
cracy, the ('harlist movement shows an enlarge¬ 
ment of the social aspiiations of the working 
classes, but no juogress in the methods adopted to 
achieve their ends ‘ Made respectahle by sincerity, 
devotion, mid even heroism, in the rank and file,’it 
was, as it- has been jierha^is too severely urged, ‘dis¬ 
graced hy the fustian ot its orators and the political 
and economic quackery of its jireteiitiousano incom¬ 
petent leaders ’ (Wehh, Ilistunf of Trade Unioinfim, 
1S‘14. p. ir»8). 

liiTKRATi/RK.—Carlylc,'tViartiOT/i'-4, London, 1842; William 
Lovett, Ld* and Struaglm, Lon<lon, 1876, R. G. Gammagre, 
Hist, of the Chartist Movement, Newcastle-<in-Tyne, 1894 ; The 
Sorthem Star ; Hansard's Parliamentary Debates, 1832 ; Uis- 


ttrrieal Review, Oct. 1889; Graham Wallas, Li/e of Francu 
Place, London, 1898. 

S. J. Chapman and K. 13. Forrestek. 

CHASA (Bengali cM.sh, Hindi cJuls, ‘tillage’)- 
—The chief cultivating caste of Orissa in the 
province of liengal, to which, with a few emigrants 
into the Central Provinces, they are juaetically all 
eoiitined. At the Census of HK)1 they nuniliered 
870,527. They are by religion orthodox Hindus, 
but they betray their non-Aryan origin by occa¬ 
sionally restu ting to the old rite of burying instead 
of cremating the dead ; and, to mark this lapse 
from the ohservanees of Hinduism, their Bruhmaiis 
are not received on etiual terms by castes which 
follow the same occupation, like the Khandail and 
Karan. Most of them belong lo the Vaisnava 
sect. 

Litrratitrr.— Risley, Tribes and Castes of Bengal, 1891, i. 192f. 

W. Crookk. 

CHASIDIM.— See HASiDiEANS. 
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CHASTITY (Tntroductorv).—It is only within 
recent years—practically the last forty—that scien¬ 
tific attention naa been brought to hear upon the 
subject of the nature and evolution of the sexual 
impulse in man. McLeiinan's study of Primitive 
Marriage (1865) marked an epoch in anthrojio- 
logical reseandi, and the step then taken was the 
first indirect move towards a psychology of sex. 
Darwin’s study of sexual selection directed atten¬ 
tion to the biological aspects of the subject. Many 
converging lines of anthropological study have since 
made contribution ; in particular, the clovso inquiry 
into the origin and evolulioii of the institution of 
marriage. Direct attacks upon the problem soon 
began. Psychologists and clinical students have 
made careful investigations into the phenomena 
of normal and abnormal sexual life among tho 
civilized pojmlations of the present day. Investiga¬ 
tions have also been carried on among some of the 
uncivilized races still available for study. ’The 
result, considering the natural diflicultica of the 
subject and the short space of time since investiga¬ 
tion began, is remarkable. Though we are still 
far from delinite knowledge on many points of 
importance, and though practical application of 
what is known is as yet impossible, we have 
reached a fairly clear understanding of some 
main aspects, and are able to formulate some 
probable principles. 

'riie close connexion of the subject of sex with 
religion, both in social evolution and in individual 
psychology, renders the study of chastity an ex¬ 
tremely important chapter in the past and future 
Hociology of the race. Such an investigation 
brings us down to the biological foundations of 
individual and social life and morality. Roughly 
speaking, the sexual impulse is a psychical ovei- 
growth from the nutritive, corresponding to it as 
i)hysioh)gic,al reproduction corresponds to physio¬ 
logical nutrition. Chastity, both as practice and 
as jirineiple, is a biological and psychological 
moment, in pbylogeny and ontogeny, of profound 
significance. In order to appreciate that signifi¬ 
cance in connexion with the evolution of religion, 
it is necessary (1) to investigate the various causes 


Hebrew.—See ‘Semitic.’ 

i ewish.—See ‘ Semitic.’ 

Muslim (Th. W. Juyndoll), p- 495. 

Roman (J. B. Cartek), P- 496. 

Semitic {T. G. Pinches), p. 497. 

Slavic ((>. ScilKADEiO, p- 501. 

Teutonic (O. Schradeh), p- 499. 

and conditions—biological, economic, and psycho¬ 
logical—which have produced, generally, what is 
known as sexual morality, and, in particular, have 
elevated the regulation or control of the more or 
less reflex action of the reproductive l entres into a 
religious virtue, a social ideal, and an individual 
duty; and (‘2) to trace the distribution of the 
habit of chastity, and the historical curve of 
its develojiment, of course Muthout prejudice to the 
question whether this or that opinion which has 
been hidd is physiologically sound. 

The roots of civilized popular opinion, of theo¬ 
logical, ethical, and oecJesiastical enactment, upon 
tho questions of sexual life and habit are deep in 
primitive soil. But the popular and theological 
ideas Avhich spring from this liave been moulded 
by external conditions, c;ontinually, but slowly, 
clianging M-ith the evolution of society. At I,he 
same time there has been a decided evolution of 
the sexual impulse itself. 

We merely note, wilhout discuBsini;, the connexion between 
the religiouH and the Hexual iinpulee. Thie does not appear till 
puberty. Both iinuulaes may be regarded as psychic ‘irradia¬ 
tions,’ which in adolfHcence tend to merge into one another, 
and to be confiiseil. But there seems to he no reason for re¬ 
garding the religious impulse of adolescence as a specialization 
of the sexual i We know little about the religious impulse of 
primitive man; probably it was as slightly developed as the 
other. 

That the sexual impulse is relatively weak among 
savages, as corn]»ared with civilized peoples, is 
proved by the diifuuilty often shown in attaining 
sexual excitement—a difficulty which frequently 
has to he overcome hy the indirect erethism of 
saturnalian proceedings; it is proved also by the 
savage’.s relative lack of jealousy, which is corre¬ 
lated with the excessive system of checks upon 
intercourse, which generally prevails ; and, lastly, 
by the undeveloped condition of the organs them¬ 
selves.* 

Havelock Ellis, vho has brought out the point, notes that, 
while * among the higher races in India the sexual instinct is 
very developed, and sexual intercourse has been cultivated as 
an art. perhaps more elaborately than anywhere else—here, 
how'ever, w’o are far removed from primitive conditions— 


1 Starbuek, Psychology of Religion, 1899, p. 40111.; Vallon and 
Marie, in Archives de Ifeurologie, li. iii [1897] 184 f. 

» Ploss-Bartels, Das Weib'^, 1902,1. 21211 
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farther to the east, as among; the Cambodians, strict chastity 
seems to prevail; and if we cross the Himalayas to the north, 
we find ourselvoH among wild people to whom sexual licence Is 
unknown.’ 

Even the iiegress is by no means very amorous. ‘She is 
lather cold, and indifferent to the refinements of love.’i The 
notion that the negro race is peculiarly prone to sexual indulg¬ 
ence seems to be due partly to the expansive temperament of 
the race, and to the sexual character of many festivals—a fact 
which indicates the need of artificial excitement. Of the 
Malaysian races careful investigation has shown that the sexual 
impulse is ‘only developed to a slight extent; they are not 
sensual. . . . The women also are not ardent.* Hcxual desire 
is said to he very moderate among the Andamanese. A high 
authority states that the North American race ‘ is less salacious 
than either the negro or white race.* ‘ Several of the virtues, 
and among them chastity, were more faithfully practised by 
the Indian race before the invasion from the East than these 
same virtues are practised by the white race of the present 
day.*> Another high authority, L. 11. Morgan, had previously 
come to the same conclusion. 

Such facts jioint to a relatively low development 
of nervous cnerijy in the sexual centres—a condi¬ 
tion coiTclated with the hardshijis of existence and 
the difliculty of obtaining food of good quality and 
regularly supplied. It may he conjectured that 
the e.Htahlishmcnt of cereal agriculture marked 
an upward steji. In the struggle for existence a 
strong and well-developed sexual instinct has 
obviously an important survival value, and the 
higlier races are undoubtedly to be credited ivith 
it,s possession. 

The liisfory of chastity is concerned with (he 
various changes that occur between these tw'O 
stages : of savage life where the sexual impulse 
is Tint slightly developed, and of high culture 
where it is relatively strong. The savage may 
ue said to possess a ‘natural chastity,’ hut this 
IS not to be denied to the normal civilized man. 
In both cases there is the same physiological law 
of rhythm. 'I’hc facts of this rh^ytl'im are parallel 
with that of nutrition ; satisfaction is followed by 
a reaction during which the inqiulse and its organa, 
as it were, enjoy rest and recujieration ; gradually 
tlie secretions are built up again, until at the top 
of the curve detuniescence follows like an explosion 
of gathered forces. Moll and Ilavehxik Elli.s have 
worke<l out- the mechanism of the sexual impulse 
into a process of tunicscen<*e and detumesccnce. 
Natural chastity is tlic jisychical concomitant of 
the detuniescent period ; its f’-ist moment is the 
strong reaction which follows the ca plosion. This 
is the basis of proveibs such as omne animal post 
cnit'um trixtc, and .should be the starting-point of 
all invc.sligatioua into the psychology of sexual 
a.sceticisTn. In its various shades of meaning the 
virtue of chastity, whether it be that of the faithful 
wife, or t-he virginity of the immature or of the 
unmarried, or the t-emporary continence of warrior 
or medicine-man, or the more jicrmanent attempts 
(sometirne.s becoming perversions) of prie.stly sub¬ 
jects—in all these applications its origin is the 
same, though cloaked and shrouded by varying 
conditions of life and culture, and by the shaaows 
of superstition and mythological ethics. 

Thus, wlien applied to the normal uncontami¬ 
nated savage, such statemeuts as that this tribe 
is licentious, and that is chaste, are meaningless 
iinle.ss we know the details, and, in particular, 
the external conditions. The old travelers’ tales 
of savage lust and licentiousness are as far from 
the truth as philosophical encomiums of savage 
morality and paradisaical innocence. Other things 
being equal, the savage regards the satisfaction of 
the sexual instinct exactly as he regards the satis¬ 
faction of hunper and thirst.* The only control, 
apart fiom artificial laws and customs, is physio¬ 
logic,al, and this he unconsciously obeys. Con3e> 

1 Havelock EUlis, Sttultes in the Psychology of Sex, 1897-1900, 
Hi. 218 f. 

* 11. V. Btevens, iv. 180 f., quoted by Ellis, l.e. 

* A. B. Holder, Amer. Jowm. of Obstetric*, xxvi. 1, quoted by 
Ellis. 

^ Sec Riedel, De sluik- en kroesharige Ra$$en, 1880, poMtm. 


quently, there is nothing ‘ vieioius about his 
se.xual habits. Tf ho has no ideal of eliastity, 
neither has he any perversion to unchastity. The 
terms as yet have no application in his life. 

‘It is not difllciilt to account for the belief, widely spread 
during the nineteenth century, in the unbridled liceiitiousneHB 
of savagea. In tlie first place, the doctrine of evolution In¬ 
evitably created a iirejndice in favour of such a view. It was 
Burned that inodeslv, chastity, and restraint were the line 
id ultimate tlnwors of moral development ; therefore at the 
'ginnings of civilization we must needs expect to find the 
opposite of those things. Ai>art, however, from any mere 
prejudice of this kind, a superiicial observation of the actual 
facts necossanly led to much inisuiulerstnnding. Just as the 
nakedness of many savage peoples led to the belief that they 
were lacking in moilesly ... so the absence of our European 
rules of sexual behaviour among savages led to the conclusion 
that they were abandoned to debauchery. The wide-spread 
custom of lending the wife under certain circumstances was 
especially regarded as indicating gross licentiousness. More¬ 
over, even when intercourse was found to be free before mar¬ 
riage, scarcely any investigator sought, to ascertain what 
amount of sexual intercourse this freedom involved. . . . 
Again, it often happened that no clear distinction was made 
between peoples contaminated by association with civilization, 
and peoples not so contaminated. For instance, when pro¬ 
stitution IS attributed to a savage people, we must almost 
invariably suppose either that a mistake has been made, or that 
the people in question have been degraded by intercourse with 
white peo])les, tor among unspoilt savages no custom that 
can properly he called prostitution prevails. ... It has been 
seriously maintained that the chastity of savages, so far as it 
exists at all, is due to European civilization. . . . There is 
ample evidence from various parts of the world to show that 
tins is by no means the rule. And, indeed, it may bo said— 
with no disregard of the energy and sincerity of missionary 
efTorts—that it could not be so. A new svstem of beliefs and 
practices, however excclIiMit it may be in Itself, can never pos¬ 
sess the same stringent and unquestionable fori'e as the system 
in which an individual and his ancestors have always lived, and 
which they have never doubted the validity of . . . This 
dangeroush unsettling process has been applied by missionaries 
on a wholesale stuile to races which in some rcsjtei'ls are often 
little more than children. When, Iherefore, wc are considering 
the chastity of savages, we must not take into account those 
peopU's which have been brought into close contact with 
Europeans. 

tisterrnarck colleeted cvklenc-e (on which Ellis 
founds in the aluivo .summary) t,o show that ‘ the 
wantonness of savaj^tts’ is often due to contact 
with Eui(i|K!ans ; for instance, anionj^ the Eskimos, 
Indians ol Culilornia, British Colunihia, Vancouver 
and Queen Chailotte Islands, in I'atapniia, Sand¬ 
wich Islands, l*onap6, ’I'ana, Samoa, Tahiti, Aus- 
tialia, and Madajj^ascar.* lie also concludes that 
‘ irrejiulur connexions between the sexe.s have on 
the hole exhibited a tendency to iiicieasc along 
with the progress of civilization.*® The analogy 
of donu-'.tic animals hears this out. 

•In our domestic animals generally, which live under what 
may be called civilized conditions, the sexual syatein and the 
sexual needs are more developed than in the wild species most 
closely related to them.'* ‘The organs which in the feral state 
are continually exercised in a severe struggle for existence, do 
not under domestication compete so closely wnth one another 
for the less needed nutriment. Hence organs, like the repro¬ 
ductive glands, which are not so directly implicated in self- 
preservation, are able to avail themselves of more food *6 

Heape suggests that the great re])roductive power and sexual 
proclivities of rats and mice are * due to the advantages derived 
from their intimate relations with the luxuries of civilization. 
He also concludes that' it would seem highly {irobable that the 
reproductive power of man has increased with civilization, 
precisely as it nia.r be increased in the lower animals by 
domestication; that the effect of a regular supply of good 
food, together with all the other stimulating factors available 
and exercised in modern civilized communities, has resulted in 
such great activity of the generative organs, and so great an 
increase in the siipidy of the reproductive elements, that con¬ 
ception in the healthy human female may be said to be jiossible 
almost at any time during the reproductive period.** 

Sexual {lerioiiu'ity forniH a natural foundation 
for the development, by emphasis, of the resting 
period into an absolute abstinence and of the 
functional into an orgiastic explosion. This em¬ 
phasized rhythm is analogous to the phenomena of 
rut. ‘ We are almost compelled,’ says Wester- 
marck, ‘to assume that the pairing time of oui 
1 H. Ellis, op. eit. ‘207 ff. 

a Westermarck, /list, of Hum. Marr.^, 1901, p. 6611. 

» lb. 69 f. * Ellis, op. eit. 220. 

* Adlerz, Biolog. Centralblatt, iv. (1902). 

• W. IJeape, ‘The Sexual Season of Mammals,' in Quart 
Jowm. of Microseopieal Seienee, xliv. (1900) 12, 89. 
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earliest human or semi-human ancestors was re¬ 
stricted to a certain season of the ycar.’^ The 
Indians of California ‘have their rutting seasons 
as regularly as have tlie deer, the elk, the anteloM, 
or any other animals.’^ Westermarck concluaes 
that the fact of ‘ the sexual instinct increasing at 
the end of si)nng, or rather at the beginning of 
summer,’ was not due either to abundance or lack 
of food, or to an increase of the sun’s heat, and 
must therefore be regarded as a survival factor, 
the result of natural selection.* Saturnalia and 
orgiastic festivals, which form so conspicuous a 
feature of savage life, are not to be considered 
survivals of a primitive pairing season. Survivals 
of this kind must involve jihysiological nece.ssity. 
They coincide with periods of jdenty, and are, in 
tlnur lowest terms, cxiuessions of the natural im¬ 
pulse towards merry-making and nervous ebullition 
generally. In the circumstances the ‘ primitive 
burst’ is inevitably an occasion for a general ex¬ 
plosion of the sexual centres, 'riius we have a 
cultural, as well as a physiological, rhythm of 
periodicil V. The difiiculty experienced by the 
savage in attaining tumescence, except under 
snccially stimulating circumstances, is overcome by 
tiie.se HO-calleil orgies, which also frequently have 
the secondary (and, often, the jiriniary) intention 
of magical processes for the promotion of the fer¬ 
tility of the crops. The Marquesans are instanced 
by h’oley to show’ the difiicult-y of erethism except 
at special seasons^—a ease w'hieh is tyjiical of the 
savage generally. 'ITie manife.stations of the im- 
I>ulse, when they do appear, are excessive, just as 
the irradiation during the rest of the function is 
deficient. 

‘ It IS liirpely the occurrence of these violent occasional out¬ 
bursts of the sexual instinct —durinir w lin li tlio orfraiiic impulse 
t<j tuiuescencc i)eeomeH so powerful tliat extenml siimuli are no 

«treni;tli of tiie inipulHc in sfoaires.'O 

Man’.s later develojuiieiit owes as inneh to tliese 
‘hursts’ as to the iieriods of natural chastity ; the 
one jirocess was exeicisc of the function, with all 
its psychical ramilications, the other was control. 
'Flic service rendered by artificial chastity to 
civilization is to strcnglhen the fuiKition by self- 
control ; this is the luolotMcal view of the mutter, 
the pieiniss being that high dcvelo[)nicnt of such a 
function i.s of the gicatest survival value. 

'Flic way in w'hu li custom, variously originating, 
comes aiu’oss the natural sexual life, may he illus- 
trat-cd by sketching the latter where it still occurs. 
This, with not more than two exceptions, which 
themselves are not absolute, is found only among 
the unmarrieil. It is not. universal even in this 
secluded sphere—a fact which siiows that marriage- 
law' soon extends its range to the ante-nuptial 
period. 

In liriLish Central Africji, ‘licfore a jfirl is become a woman 
(that IS to sav, before siie is ai»le to conceive) it is a matter of 
almolute inilifference wii.at she does, ami scarcely any 
remains a vir^rin after about fi\e years of ag'e.’® Anionj; the 
Coiiiro tribes sexual indulrrcnrp m children is not checked.^ 
No diHicrace is attached 1)\ Kaflrs to intercourse by the un- 
nmrried.*^ In the Marshall Islands intercourse is tree until 
luarrlape.* Maori (firls ‘ as a peneral rule had (freat licence in 
the way of lovers I don’t think the yourm woman knew when 
she H>as a virjjin, for she hud loi e-affairs with the boys from her 
cradle. . . . When she married it became very different; she was 
then fopti to her hushand ’ •<' IU>> sand ^irls among theCheremiss 
have complete freedom of intercourse.In Indonesia this 
freedom is very marked, and begins at the earliest age possible 
before puberty.Among tlie Nagas ‘chastity begins with 


* Westermarck, op cit 28. 

.lohtiston, in Sdiooicraft, iv. 2!J4 ; S. Powers, Tribesof Cali- 
fomin, 1H77, p 206. 

® Op i-if 30 *ItSAP,J<o\ 15, 1H70 f* Pllis, op. cif. 213. 
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marriage.'1 Other cases are the Philippines and the Hovas.* 
The Vakiitasce nothing wrong in such licence, provided that 
no one suffers material Toss by it.3 

This, of course, is the point of origin for customs 
of repression leading to chastity; three types of 
this are more or leas universal, viz. loss of virginity 
in purchasable daughters, infringement of the hus¬ 
band’s proprietary rights in a wife, and the ‘ injury,’ 
more or less mysterious, in its origin and content, 
resulting from intercourse between members of the 
same family-circle—mother and son, brother and 
sister. Be/ore passing to the habits of chastity 
imposed in these and related circumstances, it is 
worth remark that among jieople like the Indo¬ 
nesians, where free intercourse is allowed to children 
bcfoie concefition is possible, niastiirhation, so 
prevalent in moralized ci\ iiization, is conspicuous 
»y its absence. 

Chastity after puberty hut before marriage is, 
on tlie whole, more prevalent in the lower races 
than in modern civilization, for reasons which we 
shall shortly discuss. But tdiastity (if the term be 
ajiplicahle to immaturit y) before puberty, and there¬ 
fore before coiicepi ion is po.ssihle, .seems to be practi¬ 
cally unknown among savage and barbarian peoples, 
exccjit where infant hiitrothal and marriage have 
lieen introiluced. Iutercour.se at this age, possible 
as il is, and biologically natural, is ap))aiently 
regarded as innocent ‘ play ’ of the sexual in¬ 
stinct. 

Tims, among the Valavc of Madagascar, ctiildren have inter¬ 
course at a \ ery early age, and tlieir parents encourage tins and 
take a pleaHtire in watching l liem ■* Such precociouR connexion 
haM been noted among tiie IndonoHians, tlio Maons, and the 
lltdmana of the Ckingo.o it ih Haul tiiat among tlie llrst named 
It i» not uncommon for broUierH and BiaterB to nave intercounie 
at five or six vears of age.« In New Caledonia girls Iohc their 
virginity in pla.ving about at a very early age.7 In certain 
South Australian triiicn it is said that girls are accustomed to 
intercounie from tiieir eighth jear.s On Talrnit, one of the 
Marshall Islands, the practice hi’^ms ‘with the first stirrings of 
nature liefore menstruation.’ # Similar accounts are given of the 
N uhlans. Masai, and Nandi,h* and of Hritisti (Jentral Africa 
generally. ‘There is scarce a girl who remains a virgin after 
atiuut five years of age.’O Much the same is the case with tiie 
basutos and Baroriga, the Baniiiala, the tribes of the Lower 
Congo, and the Maude of Bonduku.^’'^ 

Sexual control, exerted by the society, coni- 
inences with the estahlishmont of puberty. Here 
a ilifhculty presents itself. Why was such control 
evci institutcii ? It could not have originated from 
any notion of the harmfulness of exercising the 
sexual function when near or at its complete de¬ 
velopment, for experience of this kind is incon¬ 
ceivable in a primitive state of society, and super- 
.st.itions on the. subject arc necessarily results, not 
originally causes, of such control. It might be 
supposed that, the possibility of couimption being 
now introduced, it was necessary to make rules for 
adolescents so as to prevent promiscuous births. 
But theie i.s strong evidence to the eflect that, w'hen 
such rules were instituted, the knowledge that 
sexual intercourse is necessary for conceiition had 
not I>een attained. The Central Australians, who 
have such rules, do not connect the phenomena of 
intercourse and pregnancy. Nor can we eliminate 
from their or.ginal institution the sexual point of 
iew. 'fo some extent they are concerned with the 
making’ of young men ami their admission to the 
ranks of the adult, hut sexual maturity is the 
mark and sign of this elevation. Anotlier aspect 

1 Remit Colon. Internal, v. 491. 

2 Dc Morga, Philippine Islands, etc., tr. 1868, p. 303; Sibree, 
JAl i.\ 43. 

* Sunnier, JAl xxxi. 90. 
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of these initiatory rites is education, including 
education in sexual matters. Tlie fact that this 
is more complete and efficient in savage than in 
civilized societies does not necessarily involve the 
assumption that education was the primary object, 
any more than it involves degeneracy in the 
educational ideals of to-day. Yet we cannot doubt 
that the instinct, strongly develo])od in the savage 
parent, for the nurture of the young, which is the 
natural coin^ilenient of the long childliood of the 
human individual, was soon extended even to this 
kind of instruction. 

The possibility rtnnains that the control over the 
sexual life of tlie pubescent youth of the community 
originated directly from the adult men, who wished 
to safeguard their own jjrivileges as ‘husbands.* 
A considerable ]iortion of the moral law has had a 
similar origin in adult j)rivilege, and not a few of 
the moral emotions and habits, suc.h as unselfish¬ 
ness, have been learnt in the same way. The 
balance of evidence is against the view that the 
original or primitive marital state was promiscuitj'. 
The suggestion we have made coincides vvith such 
evidence. It also involves the assumption—a 
priori jirohahle—that, at the remote period of the 
institution of this control, sexual capacity was 
coincident with the establishment of puoerty. 
Biologically thi.s was to he exj»ected. Accordingly 
we mu.st conclude that sexual intercourse before 
puberty was originally a phy.sical impossibility. 
Precocious intercourse must then he ascribed to a 
development of the renroductive function due to 
improved conditions of life. In this connexion it is 
a significant fact that tlie Australian evidence os 
to premature coition is very douhlful, and ajijdies 
only to the Southern tribes, which have been 
longest in contact with hhiropeans. Of its occur¬ 
rence in the more isolated tribes there is no 
mention. Lastly, there i.s reason to sujipo.se that 
the Australians represent a lower <‘ulture than the 
peoples, citerl above, among whom it is prevalent. 

‘ Ab ro)jardH fl.avajfe and barbarous races of men, among whom 
the relal-ioriB of tlie sexes under normal conditions take the form 
of marriage, nearly every Individual strives to get married as 
soon as he or she reaches the age of puberty.’ i 

This statement of Westcrmarck may be received 
as embodying a general rule, with the jiroviso that 
the older males regulate tlie ‘ striving,’ and that 
this ‘ striving ’ is usually confined to the male sex. 
Normally it i.s difficult for a young male to get 
married at once, and when he does succeed his 
first bride is rarely a young female. The old men 
exercise a nionojioly in tlie matter of youthful 
brides. 'I’liat jmberty is originally regarded a.s the 
commencement of sexual cajiacity, as such, and at 
first without any idea of its being the cunimeiice- 
ment in the female of the child-liearing state, is 
shown by cases where the later development 
of precocious capacity is either ignored or for- 
bidaen. Observation would soon jirove that child- 
bearing could not occur before maturity. Thus 
we fina rules estalilished to reinforce the original 
coincidence of ]>ul)crty and capacity. 

In the Pelow IslandH Hoxi'inl uitercourHe Heeiiis to be forbidden 
to girla until after the flret nienstruatiun.^ A Biinilar rule is 
found in Cambodia 8 Tlie AuHtralian evidence seciiin to show 
that pre-puhert 4 il iiiLercoiirHe uid not exiut.^ The ceremonial 
perforation of the h 3 nieii common among the Central tribes is 
clearly a preparation for the sexual functions. Circumcision 
no doubt has a similar origin. Whore the numerical pro¬ 
portions of the sexes ure balanced, as among the Central Aus- 
traliaiH, auch prep-aration of the female is coincident with 
allotment as a wife. It is thus both a nuherty and a marriage 
ceremony. The general facts of pmberty-customs show an 
artificial etnpha.sizing of the sexual rhi'thm of rest and ex- 
pliKSioii. The Australian or South African boy during Ins 
initiation is, it goes without sajuiig, nha.ste both by compnilsion 
and b\ choiec. So is it with girl.s. Hut the educative factor 

^ Westeriiiarek, vj). cif. i;{ 4 . 
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comn in at the end of the initiation, to coincide with the 
natural result of the period of rest of function. Immediately 
after circumcision a Oeramese boy must have intercourse witii 
a girl I In certain Central African tribes both hoys and girls 
after initiation must as soon as possible have intercourse, thv 
belief being that, if they do not, they will die.» Narrinyen 
boys after the preliminary rites had complete licence.* Aftei 
the seclusion of a Kafir girl at puberty she is allowed to co¬ 
habit with any one during the festivities which follow; Kafir 
lioys after being circumcised may have connexion with any 
unmarried females they txin piersuade.^ Similar practices are 
found on the Nenegal arid Congo.o As for theoretical educa¬ 
tion, Swahili girls at imberty are instructed in sexual know¬ 
ledge ; Apache girls in the duties of married life.* In Hal- 
mahera, hoys are brought into a large shed in which are two 
tables, one for the men and one for the women, who must be 
separated while eating An old man now rubs a piece of wood, 
which makes water red, into a vessel of water, imitating by his 
movements the act of coitu„. This pantomime is gone through 
for each boy, whose name is ejilled out by the olnciator. The 
red water represents the blood whii li results from the per¬ 
foration of the hy men. Then the fares and bodies of the bovs 
are smeared with the red water, after which the\ go into the 
woods, and are supposed to promote their liealth by taking 
the sun.? In Ceram theory and practice are (omhined thus: 
the old woman who instructs the girls takes a leaf, which she 
solemnly perforates with her finger, by wav of refireseriting the 
perforation of the hiiiien. After the ceremony, the girl has 
full lilierty of intercourse with men ; in some villages the old 
men take the privilege to themselves.* It is important to 
observe that such intercourse is, as among Africans and Aus¬ 
tralians, a duty, rather than a privilege, of the newly initiated. 

We HOW pa.ss to a coiiHkleration of the preva¬ 
lence and oripn of [»ost-[iul)ertal and pre-nuptial 
chastity. Numerical and economic conditions 
necessarily render this interval between puberty 
and marriage the rule rather tliun the exception. 
Even where such conditions need not be regarded 
as imperative, the montipohzing instincts of the 
older men impose difficulties on immediate mar¬ 
riage. This may he regarded as the ultimate 
social or artificial reason both for the jiostpone- 
iiicnt of marriage and for the concomitant imjiosi- 
tioii of cha.stity during the interval. 

In this conne.\ion the theory of J. ,1. Atkinson 
may he cited. He suggests that the first step 
towards the regulation of the intercourse of the 
sexes, and therefore of marriage, was due to the 
jealousy of the old male, who was the autocrat of 
the small family group in some anthropoid genus. 
In order lo seiuire his rights over all the females 
of the grouji, including his daughters, ho expelled 
his sons when tliey arrived at puberty. Hence 
the law against incest between brothers and 
sistens, mothers and sons. The suggestion has the 
advantage of tracing to one common origin the 
iucejition of the family, of marriage-legislation, 
and of sexual morality generally. *lTie prohibition 
of such unions, though a limitation of sexual free¬ 
dom, hardly, however, comes under the category 
of chastity. Yet the origin of the law against 
incest is in some way, or at some stage, closely 
connected, as will he seen later, with general 
limitations of sexual freedom. One difficulty 
about this connexion, as also about Atkinson s 
hypothe.sis, is this—If the ‘primal law’ forbid¬ 
ding intercourse between brothers and sisters was 
inB})ircd by proprietary or sexual jealousy <m the 
part of the iiaterfamihas, why is it that in savage 
races, os we know them, adiiltory with a wife oi 
allotted woman, when condemned, is condemned 
as an oirence against property rather than as 
against morality or religion, while incest excites 
religious horror as a nresumjituous infraction of a 
.sujieruaturally moral liat? This, for instance, is 
the case in Fiji, where the distinction is well 
marked. 'I'lic mere fact of the greater antiquity 
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of this prohibition cannot be brouj^ht forward in 
explanation, as it iinulies the equal antiquity of a 
jealous protection ol the original wife or w’ives. 
If we supposed that the patriarch was in the habit 
of casting off an old wife as soon as he had an 
adult daughter, the Huj>po.sitjon goes too far ; this 
kind of luxurious uxona; liahit is not safely to lie 
ascribed to savages, much less to a senii-human 
species. Nor, though there are some indications 
of a juolonged survival of tlie habit of father- 
daughter incest, can we ascribe the religious in¬ 
tensity of the law against brother-sister incest 
entirely to such ferocity of the instinct for a 
youthiiil bride, not to mention any instinct for 
filial intercourse, M'lthout fuil.her evidence of their 
existence, prevalence, and strcngtli. 

Atkinson’s hypothesis, howevei, hardly over- 
stat"■^ the control which may be excrci.scd in early 
(ioinnmnities by the old over the young. The 
suiierimposing of various emotional reactions fiom 
such control will concern us later, lleie we may 
illustrate the way in which juc-nuptial chastity 
shows itself as a so(;ial fact, or lathei (b'sideratum. 

The Hexual tllorallt^ of \outli aiiinnj; the TaHiiianians was of 
a hi^h Htandard. * The yomij,Miu‘ii and I.kIh nun ed eaily from 
the (iainp in tiie inoriiiiiif ho us not to iriterlere with female 
inovemeiitB in riHin>ii:. Unmarnod men never wandered in the 
bush with women ; if meel.iiiK a jiarty of the other hcx, native 

I iohteiieHH required that they turned and went another way.’i 
n Australia \^e find tliat umoiijj; the Lower HarhiiK natives, 

‘ lawH were atriet, eHjiecialli tiume reifardiiijr youI^^^ men and 
youne women. It was alnioNt> d(‘ath to a yoiiii(; lad or man 
who liiwl sexual intercourse till married ’ The laws of New 
Houtli Wales were also strict: ‘no coriverBation ib allowed 
between the sinifle men and the jjirla or the married women 
. . Infractions of these and other laWB were visited either In 
punishment by any aggrieved member of the tribe, or by the 
delinquent having to purge himsolf of liia crime In standuig up 
protected siiiiply hv his shield or a wa<l(h, while five or six 
warriors threw from a comparatively short distance He\eral 
spears at him.'* In Western Victoria * illegitimacy is rare, and 
IB looked ujioii with such abhorrence that the mother is alwa\‘- 
severely beaten hj her relatives, and sometiiiieB put to death 
ami burned. . . . The father of the child is also punished 
«ith the greatest severity, and occtthionully killed.’^ In the 
Clentral tritics no man may go near the ftlukwirra (wonion’s 
camp); and no woman nia,> upproucti tlie tiiif/unfa (men’s camp) *• 
In Nias botli seducer and seduced were put to death” 
Among (‘crtain of the Sea Du vales an iinniarried girl with child 
was ‘ ofTeiiBive to the superior jiowerH.’ The giiill.y lovers wen 
fined 7 Pre-riuptial intercourse was forbidden bj the Hill 
Daiaks” In some parts of the I’liilqijiines choHtity was 
hnnoiired, * not only ainung the women but also among the 
young girls, and is protected by very severe laws.'* New 
(luinea gills are chaste In Melunesia ‘there w’as by no 
means that iiiHeiiHibility in regard to female virtue with whicli 
tlie nat.ivi'H are so coniiiionly charged ’ u In Fiji boys were not 
allowed to approach women iintii they were eighteen years of 
age.l7 111 Samoa chiefs' duughterB at leuHt prided theinselveH 
on their chastitv, wliile iiitercourHe with men of their own 
people was forbidden to ordinary girls.!* The w'onien of the 
Loyalty Island I lea wore ‘strictly chaste before marriage, and 
fuitliful wives afterwards ' >4 Among the Leh-tas of Hurma the 
unmarried of eocii sex sleep in sepuruledorniitiorics, and, ‘when 
they may have occasion to pass each other, avert their gaze, so 
that they may not sec each other’s faces.' In Cambodia girls 
are carefully secluded , ' the btniigeiicv of custom prevents the 
intercourse of the young. Accordingly the rble of village Don 
Juan is scarcely possible.’i* The huinhie Veddas of Ceylon 
and the Atidanian Islanders valued chastity in the unmarried 
woman.17 The Dodos and DhimalB of India value chastity In 
married and uniiiurned men and w'oineii alike.l* Both Circas- 
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sians and South Slavonians sold or punished severely erring 
daugliters Among the latter the girl’s father had the right of 
slAMiig the seducer.i The seducer among the Tungus was 
forced to puichuse tlie girl or to submit to corporal chastise¬ 
ment.* The 'J'urks of Central Asia have been said to be ignor¬ 
ant of fallen virtue in their unmarried girls.* The Thlinkets 
make the seducer pay the girl’s parents a neavy conipenHation.4 
Among the Aleuts ‘ unmarried females who gave birth to Ille- 
gitiiiiate children were to he killed for shame, and hidden.'* 
Kgede reiwirted: ‘ During fifteen years that I lived in Green¬ 
land I dicl not hear of more than two or three young women 
who were gotten with child unmarried ; because it is reckoned 
the greatest of infamies.' * The women of the Mandans, Nez 
Pereas, and Apaciics are said to have ticen remarkably chaste, 
and a^uction w'a.s regarded wnth reprobation.7 Similar ac¬ 
counts have been received of the Paraguay, Patagonian, British 
Columbia, Vancouver, and Queen Charlotte Indians.* 

West African trilies puniHh seduction.* Among the Kaflrb 
the faliher of a girl seduced may demand payment if she be¬ 
comes pregnant, seduction alone involves a heavy fine among 
the Gaikas i* Chastity of girls and to BOiiie extent of boys was 
highly regarded by the Hasutos and the nakwains.H The 
Baziliu are reported to punish pre-nuptial amours, if a child 
is liorii, bi flinging the man and the w'oman into Ijike Victoria.i* 
The Rakoki liamslied the erring woman from home, and fined her 
seducer i* The Beni-Ainer ami Mareaputhini to death, together 
with the woman and her child.i4 The Beni-Mzah imjiose u)>on 
the man haniMhment and a fltie.i* Tlie puniMlinient for Neductioo 
among tlie Takiie is the nanie as for murder.i® Mntlier and 
cliild are put to death h> the Kabyles 17 

'riu; iarj^e majority of Biivage anil barbarous 
peojiles show jiarticiilar care in sejiarat-inj^ the un- 
niariied in the iiuittei of sleejiinp-qujirters. A 
constant Bouice of this jirecaiitioii is the hoiTor of 
brother-sister incest. Many jieojiles have ilevelojied 
a system of dormitories for the unmarried men; 
some few emiiloy them for the unmarried women 
al.sO;»« 

Westennarek, on whose eollections the above list 
is based, rather understates the e;isi‘ when he says : 
‘Yet, however coniuionh chastity 1 8 diHregarded in the savage 
world, we must not suppose that such disregard is anything 
like a universal characteriHtic of the lower races 'i* 

Ip:noring tho.se peojiles who allow jire-puhertal 
inteieour.se, and eliminating tliose wil’i whom 
lue-nuptial intercourse is a preliminary to marria|?e, 
the setlueer marrying the girl if she prove with 
child, and those who allow, in the latter connexion, 
a more or less free trial of mates, the balance is in 
favour of the eonelusion that the imijority of 
.savage and harharous peoples emi»ha.si7.e pre-nuptial 
<’luus(i(y as an ideal, ami attempt, with more or 
less su'cee.ss, to impose it in piactice. The lirst 
elliiient cau.se seems to he the monopolizing and 
jealous attitude of the older men. Secondary 
reasons seem to he the economic (list urhanee 
produced by childbirth, when no bread-winner for 
the new family has heoii formally apjiointed. To 
allow preliminary intcreourse, with the proviso 
that marriage shall follow if a child is born, was a 
dangerous concession. Later, when fathers and 
brothers found that daughters and sisters po8.sessed 
exchange-value, seduction wasstill more emphasized 
as a tort against projierty, on the assumjition, 
chiefly, that virginity in a bride, no less than 
ah.sence of encumhrtinces in the form of children, 
was an impurtant asset. Pre-nuptial chastity in 
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women thus comes to coincide for its principle with 
the ‘ chastity ’ or fidelity of the wife. 

Before discussing this latter form of chastity, 
wo may sketch the influence of the preference for 
virginity. Chastity per se, as a jewel of price, * is 
not understood. An unmarried girl is expected 
to be chaste because virginity possesses a market¬ 
able value, and were she to be untfliaste her ]iarents 
would receive little and perhaps no head-money 
for her.’* This account is typical of such cases. 
Westerinarck traces such yuoprietary emotion 
further back to a psychical or rather biological 
origin. 

‘ If iiiarriai'e, as I am inclined to suppose, is based on an 
instinct derived from Borne ape like prog^eriitor, it would from 
the be^j^iiiniii}; he rejjarded as tlie natural form of sexual inter¬ 
course in the human race, whilst otlier more transitory con¬ 
nexions would appear ahiiornml and consequently be dis¬ 
approved of. I am not rcrtain whether some feelinif of this 
sort, however vapue, is not still verj general ui the race. But 
it has been more or less, or almost totally, suppressed l»y social 
conditions which make it in most cases iitipossihle for men to 
marry at the first outbreak of the sexual passion. We have 
thus to seek for some other explanation of the severe censure 
on pre-iiuplial connexions.' This, he concludes, is 
due to the preference which a man give.s to a virgin 
‘ Huch a preference is a fact of very common occurrence.' * 

The proprietary emotion which inaistf^ on cha.Mtity 
in a daughter or Rister ia thus a reaction to the 
biological yjreferenceof llie bridegroom for virginity. 
Such preference ia proved for the AhtR, Chijijiewas, 
Thlinketa, Chicchimecs, Nicaraguans, and Aztecs, 
Samoa,* parts of New Guinea and Indonesia, the 
Kendileof East Africa, the Sudan, Somalia, Togos, 
West Africa, Ondongas, llorero, Hayaka, Beni- 
Amer, Samoyed.s, Chuwashes, Chuliras, Circassia, 
Hebrews, and, not to mention higher cultures, 
Persia, and China.* 

This preference, according to Westenuarck, ‘ partly sjwings 
from a feeling akin to jealousy towards women who have 
]>revious connexions with other men, partly from the warm 
rest.ionBe a man expects from a woman whoso appetites he is 
tile first to gratify, and largely from an instinctive apiireciation 
of female coyness. Each sex is attracted bv the distinctive 
characteristics of the opposite sex, and coyness is a female 
quality. In mankind, as among other mammals, the female 
requires to bo courted, often endeavouring for a long time to 
escape from tlie male. Not only in civilized countries may 
courtship mean a prolonged making of love to the woman. 
Mariner’s words with reference to the women of Tonga hold 
true of a great many. If nut all, savage and barbarous races of 
men “It must not be siipjrosed,” he says, " that these women 
are always easily won ; the greatest attentions and most fer\'ent 
solicitations are Rornetimes requisite, even though there be no 
other lover in the way." The marriage ceremonies of many 
peoples bear testimony to the same fact. . . . Where marriage 
Is the custonmry form of sexual intercourse, pre-nuptial In¬ 
continence in a woman, as suggesting lack of coynesn and 
modesty, is therefore apt to di.sgrace her. At the ^me time 
it is a disgrace to, and conseipiently an offence against, her 
family, especially where the ties of kinship are strong.’ 
‘ Marriage by purchase has tiuis raised the standard of female 
chastity, and also, to some extent, checked the incontinence of 
the men.’® 

liut, as allowing liow' natural modesty may 
produce natural cliastity, the Veddas may be 
c.ited. Among these low savages, girls are not 
purchased, yet they are protected "with tlie keenest 
sense of honour.’ * Here we may infer the presence 
of what may be called natural female chastity, 
coinciding with parental recognition of a right to 


passed 
* chiefly 
bride.’ 


1 A. B. Ellis, Tshi-speaking Peoples, 1887, p. 286. 

*-* Wcstermarck, Moral Ideas, ii. 434 f. 

* Sproat, Sai'oge Life, 1868, p. 95; Keating, Expedition, 1825, 
ii. 18»f ; I’etroff, 177; Sqiiier, Trans. Am. Ethn, Soe. iii. l, 
127; Bancroft, i. 632; Acosta, Indies, ii. 370, ed. 1880; ’Turner, 
Samoa, 1884, p 05. 

4 Wilken, in Bxjdragen, iv 446 f.; Bink, In ItSAP xi. 897; 
Chanler, 7'hrovfjh Jvntflr and Desert, 1890, p. 317; do Lauture, 
Die A/rikanische Wxiste, 1807, p. 192; Waitz, AtUhrupoL, 
1869-72, ii. 622, 113; Grade, in Atis alien WelttkeiUn, xx. 5; 
Ueado, Savage Africa, 45 , Steinmetz, Jlechtsverhaltnisse, 1903, 
p 3.30 fl.; Kohler, in ZVllW xiv 304, 309; Torday and Joyce, 
JAI xxxvi. 45, 61; Kahle, in Zeitschr. des Veretns, xi.*442 
(quoted bj' Hartland); Miinzinger, 319ff.; Vairib6ry, 461; 
Oeorgi, 232; Klemiu, iv. 26; Deuteronomy, ch. 22; I’olak, Die 
Perntn, 1866, i. 213; Gray, Ch%na, 1878, i. 209. 

» Westerraarck, Moral Ideas, li. 435 ff. 

• Nevill, in Taprohanian, i. 178 


immunity. We thus reach back to the ultimate 
biological fact, which holds good throughout tlie 
animal, and perhaps the whole organic, world, that 
tlie female period of sexual rest l equires far more 
stiniiilus for its passage into tuniesceruje than does 
the male. Hence the production, by means of 
sexual selection, of the stimulating colours and 
sounds posse.Hsed by the male, and exercised for 
the purpose of rousing and exciting the female 
Tliisdilleience is recognized in a crude unconscious 
w'ay by the more or less universal imposition of 
greater penalties for unchastily upon the females, 
" One Jlaw for men and anol her lor women ’ is a 
position based on biological laws, though it has 
resulted in cruelty towaids the female sex. 
Westennarck mges that ‘to anybody who duly 
reflects upon the matter it is clear that the seducer 
does a wrong to the woman al.so; but 1 find no 
indication that this idea oc.cnrs at. all to the savage 
mind.’ * 

Yet the idea is certainlj' latent, however far 
shoit of if are savage view s. 

‘Thus,’ continues Westennarck, ‘ Llic men, by dGiiiatnling that 
the women whorii they marry shall be virgins, indirectly give 
rise to the ileiuand that they themselves sliall abstain from 
certain forms of incontinence.’ The seducer is no less guilty 
than the seduced, tliough * his act is judged from a more limited 
|>oint of view. It is chiefly, if not excliisiv'ely, regarded as an 
offence against the parents nr family of the girl , cliastity per 
se ia hardly required of savage men.’ 

Not until a late stage of culture tvas the olTspring 
considered. 

‘ In judging of matters relating to sexual morality, men have 
generally made little use of their reason, and been guilty of 
much thoughtless cruelty. Although marriage lias come into 
existence solclv for the sake of the offspring, it rarely happens 
tliat in sexual relations much unselllBh thought is'liestowed 
upon unborn individuals. Legal jirovisions in favour of Ulegiti- 
uiate children have made men somewhat more careful, for their 
own sake, hut they have also nourished the idea that the 
responsibilitv of fatherhood may be liought off by tlie small 
sum the man has to pay for the support of his natural child. 
Custoin or law' may exempt him even from this duty. We are 
told that 111 Taliiti the father might kill a bastard child, but 
that, if bo suffered it to live, he was eo ipso considered to be 
married to its mother. This custom, it would seem, is hardly 
more inhuman than the famous law according to which "la 
recherche de la paterniW est intcrdite.”’ * 

Aquinas held fornicalion to be a mortal sin, 
because it ‘ tends to the hurt of the life of the child 
who is to he liorn of such intercourse,’ or because 
‘it is contrary to the good of the ollspring.’* 

'But this tenrler care for the welfare of illegitimate children 
seems strange when we consider the manner in which such 
children have been treated by the Roman Catholic Church 
herself. It iw obvious that the extreme horror of fornication 
which is expressed in the Christian doctrine is in the mam a 
result of the same ascetic pnncqde which declared celibacy 
superior to marriage, and tolorated marriage only bermuse it 
could not be suppressed. ’ * 

We shall refer later to principles of asceticism. 
It may here be noted, in connexion with Christian 
ideas, that in the stories of supernatural birth, 
which Hartland has shown to tie of w'orld-wide 
distribution, the virginity of the mother is oftiin 
emphasized. This is an indirect result of ignorance 
of the fact that pregnancy can be caused only by 
sexual intercourse. To this ignorance must be 
attributed the therapeutic practices, the puberty 
and marriage rites wdiose object is fecundation, 
together w itli 

‘the prohibitions at pubertj and on other occasions, for the 
purpose of avoiding irregular fecundation ; and, IuhLIv , with the 
positive beliefs current among various peoples as to the fecunda¬ 
tion of certain of the lower animals and even of women by other 
than the natural means.’ ® 

When brought into connexion with tlie regulation 
of female chastity proceeding from masculine 
monopoly and jealousy, and later from commercial 
interest, this idealization of virginity became an 
important lever. Thus, the biological passivity ol 
woman, in itself a natural chastity, the evolutionary 
purpose of whicli was to ensure the acceptance o» 

1 Westorniarck, op. cit. ii. 437. 

2/5. 438 f. ® iSuwiwa, li. 2 IM. 

* Westicrmarck, op. cit. n. 439 

•' Hartland, Pnm. Patemtty, i. 31, 164 
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a forceful and healthy male on the one hand,* and 
the complete production of tuineHcence in the 
female, a lonjjf-circuitinfr jnocess due to the more 
complex sexual mechanism of that sex, on the 
other, was emj)liasi/(!d from several associated 
points of view. Lastly, as culture becomes more 
retined, the eomi)ie.\ of ideas centring in female 
chastity is increased by the close association, 
original hut enhanced by improved conditions, 
‘biJtwocD Dll' H(>\u;il ii)ii)ul8e and a Bentiinenl of affection 
winch lasth lotij; idler the (;ratification of the hodily dcHire We 
find I lie ^renii of thiH feelinjj in the abhorrence with which 
prostitution IS reK'anlcd by Havajre tribes who liavc no objection 
to ordinal \ st \ii.il intercourse previous to inarriajre, and in llie 
distinction wlinh ainonir ourselves is drawn between the 

f jrostitiKc and tin- aonian who .Melds to temptation Ix-caiise she 
oves. To indnl're in mere roxuuI |dea<mrc, unuceompanied h3' 
hi};ljer teelmH:H, ap]ieats brutal and disf'ustini' in the case of a 
man, and still more so in the case of a woman. An><'r all, love 
is ^'-enerallvonly an episode in u man's life, whereas for a woman 
it IS the whole of lier hfe.’‘-i 

An important factor must not he omitted here, 
naiiudy, the jiarentiil impulse, vhich, as culture 
ad\ance.s, hinds hushaud ami wile t.(u.M*ther in a 
tie, not merely jiarental, hut mutually loyal and 
chaste. As the Latins put it, children are the 
‘ pledg(‘s’ of wifely eliastity, 

lieturnmg to eaily stages, we notice that the 
caiise.s to which chastity may be tiaced 
‘are fre(|iieiitl.v chocked circumstances opemLin^ in an 
opposite direction. Thus the preference which a man is 
natiiiall^’ disposed to give to a virifin bride inav he overcome 
by his desire for offspriiur, induciiijf him to marr\ a woman wiio 
has proved capable of ifrutif.viiif,' this desire, it may also be 
ineffei tue foi the simple reason that no virfrin bride is to be 
found Nothing has more generally prevented chastitj' from 
being I i>eogiii/.(>d as a dut.^ tlian social conditioms promoting 
liceiitidUH haiiits. Kvon in savage Hociet.>, whore almost ever^ 
man and every woman marry, and most of them marrj early in 
life, there are always a great number of unmarried people of 
both sexes above the age of inilierty ; and, generallv speaking, 
the niiinher of the unmarriea iiK'reasea along with the progress 
of CIV iIuutiOM This state of things easily leads to incontinence 
ill men and women ; and, whore such iiicontirience hccoiiies 
habitual, it can hardly incur much censure. Again, where the 
general standard of feniaie chastity is high, the standard of 
male chastity urn} nevertheless lie the lowest possible. This is 
the case wlieie there is a class of women who can no longer be 
dishonoured, because they have already been dishonoured, 
whose \ irtue is of no value either to themselves or their families, 
because they have lost their virtue, and who make incontmenee 
tlioir livelihood. Prostitution, being a safeguard of female 
chastity, has facilitated the enforcement of the rule which en¬ 
joins It as a duty, hut at the sumo time it has increased the 
inequality of obligations imposed on men and women It lias 
begun to exercise this inffiiene,e already at the lower stages of 
culture ’8 I 

Tlic problem prtj.sent^d t.o ('urly raiiuH by economic 
condiLions ami by emotional jirejudice, later race.s 
have been (amtcut to solve by jirostitntiou. This 
is as far as .solution has gone at the ]>resent <iay, 
unless w'e add the relative condonation of incon¬ 
tinence in unmairici] men, and the <*ompIcmentary 
severity of condemnation of iiiconlinence in 
unmarried woimm (a mere coritimialiou of un¬ 
necessary injustice), and the in<lirc<*t encourage¬ 
ment of masturbation and similai habits. 

Lastly, with reganl to precocious sexuality, a 
certain ideal seems to be uiieonseiou.sly aimed at. 
This is tln! proiongation of tlie period of growth, 
the c.xtension of the youth of the race. It has 
analogical confirmation in the generalization that 
the loiigei the youth of a species the higher is its 
organization. A statistical examination of the 
relation between enforeed retardation of the sexual 
life and general growth is ilesirahle. In this con- 
ne.xion tlicre is a significant difference hetM’een the 
lower and the higher laces : though up to jiulierty 
the savage child is as iiitelligent as the European, 
subsequently he ‘ runs to seed,’ or rather ‘ to sex.’* 
The difference imiy he concerned with the higher 
Opportunities enjoyed by Kuropean youth for 
developing the associational (‘(‘ntres of the brain 
at a cntical periotl 

1 Scf H r.llis, o/j. cif. iii. 27. 

8 VVt'sti'iiuarck, op. cit li 439f. 
i JU .Mtif 

* Dudley Kidd, Savage Childhood, IttOG, p. ix. 


Chastity in the wife is merely fidelity to the 
husband. Though there is no reason for supiiosing 
any absence of the strong feeling of connubial or 
sexual jealousy in the earliest men, such as would 
give countenance to an age of promiscuity in 
human inarilal history, yet, as Hartlund has 
shown, the rise of father-right and the supersession 
of mother-right are to he traced to the operation, 
not of a recognition of paternity, but of the proprie¬ 
tary instinct or jealous sense of ownership in the 
husband—a sense often not easily Bejiarable from 
mere sexual jealousy, the early prevalence of which 
has been jminted out by Westcrmarck. 

Examination of tlie lower races shows an in¬ 
teresting gradation in the slrenf^th of the social 
indignation vented upon sexual ‘ irregularity.’ It 
is strongest against incest between brother and 
sister—a real ‘ horror,’ m liicli is extended by 
association to tribal brothers and sisters, often 
unrelated. It is still strong, hut has lost its super¬ 
natural content, against pre-nuptial intercourse 
without the consent of father or brother, where it 
is a legal-moral emotion ; it is least strong against 
adulfery, and jierliajis, though often ferocious in 
ifs c.xpression (a re inforcement of the Law of 
liattle), may he regarded as purely legal or pro¬ 
prietary. This gradation has maintained itself to 
some extent in civilization, in spite of attempts on 
the part of religions like (Miiistianity to a.ssign the 
strongest religious condemnation to adultery, and 
' in spile of tlie gradual loss of any special emotion 
against incest, the loss of emotion lieing in pro¬ 
portion as the ofi'ence, tliongh not altogether un- 
Icnown, becomes hkss heard of. The practices, so 
common in eaily races, of lending the wife to a 
guest as a mark'of hosjiitality, and of exchanging 
wives as a mark of confidence, neighbourliness, 
and social solidarity, are not survivals. They are 
simply expressions of the feeling of ownership. 
'I’licy serve to show how it is that religious in¬ 
dignation is rarely found against adultery, any 
more than against theft in general. 

.lealousy, as conducing to wifely chastity, is a 
constant factor. Originally sexual, it is overlaid 
in early culture by the sense of ownership, and in 
the higher by the sense of honour. Its operation 
has been shown for the following i»ooplea: Fue- 
giHiis, Australians, Veddas, Aleuts, Thlinkets, 
Kutchiu, TJaidas, 'raciillis, Crees, Californians, 
Moquis, Creeks, Arawaks, Peruvians, Hotocudus, 
Coriiados, Sandwich Islamlers, Nukahivans, Tahi¬ 
tians, New Caledonians, Maoris, Pelew Islanders, 
Sumatrans, Indonesians, Samoyeds, Tatars, Ko- 
riaks, Heni-Mzab, Africans.* The laws against 
adultery and every analogical consideration con¬ 
tinue to render such lists incomplete, and to assure 
us that such jealousy is universal in man, and has, 
with rare excejitions, as the 'Podas and Central 
Australians, always been so. 

PAised with the sense of ownership—‘ the sense 
of ownershiji has been the seed-plot of jealousy * * 
—it is attested of such peojdes as the Pahuana, 
Mayumhc, and the coast tribes of West Africa 
generally, the Shire Higlilands, the Dinkas, 
Pul lams, Pagoes and Timmanegs, Wuyaos and 
Manganni, tlie l!llema district of New Cuinea, 
Marshal) Islands, Fiji, Melanesia, Indonesia, 
E.skimo.s, Malagasy, Alaori.s, American Indians— 
to select only ca^^es of particular interest.* Laws 
against adultery* are similarly found all over the 
world; there are, as in the other aspects of the 
subject, curious excejitions. Conjugal lidelity 
frequently dcjiends on the wife’s or the husband^ 
will.® II the husband allows her to cohabit with 
1 VVfHtemiarck, //«m. Jfarr.® 117-122. 

" Iliirtlaiul, Prim. Paternity, ii. 102 

•^llarMand, op. fit., ch. vi. * Wfsterxnarck, M! ii. 449. 

6 See W esterinarck. Hum. lHarr.ti ItiUff. ; Hartland, op. eit. 
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another man, her ‘chastity’ is intact. On the 
other hand, fidelity in the husband is far less 
{'('uerally found or insisted upon. There are, 
a;.'ain, interesting^ exceptions. Christianity pressed 
till* view that no distinction should he made be¬ 
tween wife and liushand. Yet in actual European 
jM.ictiee the old ])reju(lice, that adultery on the jiart 
ot the husband is more venial than on the })art 
of the wife, still sulisists. 'J’lie reasons for this 
one-sided view of marital chastity are simple. 

‘ Adultery is reyarded as an illegitimate aopropria- 
tion ot the exelusive claims which the husband ha.s 
acquired by tl e purcliase of his wife, as an offence 
ayainst ])rop(Mly.’ ^ Manu jmtsitthat ‘seed must 
not be sown by any man on that wliicli belongs to 
another.’ -* Kurt her, the ]irevalenec of the rule ol 
chasl ity in willows shows how strong is the sense 
of ownershij) in the husband. Apait from general 
rules of chastity among mourners, the rule as 
affect,mg widows is obviously derived iroin tiui 
jealousy of ]))())uii“torsliij). in several races the 
W'idt>w lias to die with lier lord ; mote fiequeitllj’ 
she is forbidden to marry again, or until after a 
ceilain inteival. 

Widows nMii.'iiiicd Hincrle in l*oru, and aniorip; On* old Aryans. 
Thi.’ ‘ hiiii' mcnlion ot a Ht t'ond luarnttjfc for a Hindu woman 
would Itf ••(insidored the j’lialisl insult ’; and, if Bhc married 
aijain, ' hIk uould he hunlMl onl of soeiit^, and no di'cent jier- 
Hon would \onlm'e at anv time to have the hli^hleHt intereourse 
wil.h tier ’ I' ‘ In (ireeee and I’nme a widow's re-itia»nape wan 
rcyarded as an insult to hei former liueliand , and ho it is still 
rt’ijaidid tvnionu: the Soutliein SlavH SimiUr reports have 
been made ot t.he imliveH ot Itotiimati, the Manpiesans, Tafurs, 
Iroijuois, and Arabs •'* Clin K.isa widow’s were fmhidden to In 
unetuiHte for three M*arH, on pain ol nuuninn the leiiiUtuHof 
adwlter\ , (,'ieek widows wen smnlailv jilaoed for loi.i >eiirH.'' 
‘ As a faiUiliiI minislei does not serve two lords, neither ma^ a 
faithful woman man.! aseeoml Imsluuid.’is tin (■hmesedietuiii 
The earh <)hn--(i.ins reijarded second marriapes h\ either aev uh 
H ‘ Ivind of loimiMtion’ or a ‘ speeious adulteix.’H Savayes, 
lasth , hold til'll the soul ot the w'longed iiushand can return uucl 
punish the iiiifaittitui wife. 

A l.'isl modi' of wifely chnstily is 1 hat, jire.senteil 
by one of the eailicst of legal lictions—child- 
man inge {(].v .). It is till obvious inetliod of obtain¬ 
ing a sate option, and is jtraelised fairly generally, 
if we iiu'lude iiifaiit-hctiothiil, over tlie, world. 

Hitheil.o we have observed (w-o mam sources of 
the }ira<‘lu*e and theory of chastity, the lirst being 
the pliysiidiigical jirocoss iollowing upon detumes- 
cenee and jireceding t uineseeiuthe second being 
pro]diet.-try sexual jealousy. Tt is clear that in the 
first, wc have tlie ]iossi))ili( ics of anatural chastity, 
in the see<aid t he po-si I nb 1 1 es of an artilieial, conven¬ 
tional cliastit,>. In tlie tirsl, again, is to lie found 
tbc jirimary and jicriiiaiicnt souicc of chastity ; 
wdietlier the sirotid is to he styled in any seii.sc 
priiiiaTN is mainly a vi-rbal question. Tliere is no 
doubt that f.radilional sexual morality has a two¬ 
fold foimdaf ion—projiriel ary Jealousy, and a coni- 
jilex ol emotions <le\ i loping from tlie eomidex 
jtliysiologieal and p--yeliological jirocesses w'iiich 
imike ii]i nalural chasiil y. 

‘ Our Hi Niiul iiKiridity8a> KIIih, ‘ is tlniH, in reality, a bastard 
born of the nnion of projii 11 \-iiioriilit.v with primitive aseetie 
niui,iht>.’ ‘'I'he eeoiiomiL element has f^ivcn it a kind of 
Htaliility 

The cHeels of jealousy, f inis cry.stallixing into 
mtirriage-law and a tradition of conventional 
chastity, the (;om]»lenieiit of that law, Hu])ply a 
notable cxanijile ot sexual selection. Eurtber con¬ 
sideration of psvcho-i»hysic;il origins iiiiist be post¬ 
poned till wc have discussed the magical and 
religious uses and tlieoiics of chastity. 

Ill the majority of these, throughout the lower 

1 WesterinareU, Moral Ideas, ii. 449. 

2 Laws of Mann, ix. 42. 

8 (jjireiluaso de la Voffa, Peru, ed ISOO-lSOl, i. SD-O ; .Schrader, 
Art/an /‘eof/lrt,, 1S90, p. Ilf)! ; Iinboiy, Hindu Manners-^, 1906, 
p. l.‘J2 (cpioleil by Westeriniin'K). 

^ Westerniarok, Moral Ideas, ii. 4&1- 

» Hum. Marr.» 127. « Ih. 128. 

7 De (Iroot, Jiehffious System, 1892 flf., ii. 1. 745. 

8 Gibbon, ii. 187 (od. 1885) ; Lecky2, 1866, ii. 326. 

8 H. Kills, op. cit. vi. 374. 
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culture, the end is secondary, derived, or diverted. 
Chastity is employed not as a natural self-control 
and regulation of the sexual impulse, but ioi n 
variety of ulterior objects. In the higher cultuie 
there also apjiears the idea of chastity as a good in 
itself. The theory of these secondary uses is 
multifarious ; the .same result is sometimes due to 
one, sometimes to another, giveu reason. These 
rca.sons, mythological as they are, sometimes get 
to the psychological root of tlie matter, but, as a 
rule, have only a fanciful (uumexion with the end 
jiroposed. Yet to a remarkable degree, at least in 
primitive sociology, these usi'S, whatever their 
jiopular exphiiuil 10ns, harmonize wdtli biological 
iacts, and the value of the ex])lauations consists in 
having assisted (secondarily, as exjiressivc of })rac- 
tices otherwise originating) the plastic nervous 
organism of man towaids sidt-coiitrol, intelligent 
living, and general individual tuid social enicicncy. 
When either juacticc or exjilaual ton is cnriied on 
into unsuitable eonditions, or is jiii s^od too far by 
jiricstly exjiloitation or social uu'rt la, the conven¬ 
tional chastity involvt‘,d dismtcgiates. This process 
becomes coiitiimous, Icsiding, after nui.ny experi¬ 
ments, slowdy but, suicly, to a sciculilic develop¬ 
ment of that ]»rinial natuial chastity w itb which 
man’s sexual history begsiii. 

The social ]>sychblogy ol uncivilized ]K'o]>les re- 
gaids contim*m;e, tcuqiorary chastit) lul hoc, as a 
sort of univcisal condition and intallibic nostrum for 
all imjiort.ant undertakings and cnti<-iil junctures. 

In .NoesHa Laut it ih bclawcd iliat iiivuliirTahility m war 
rcHiilts from 8* xnal abstinciK'c 1 Ttir Iwi islamli is prui'tiHe 
rontim'iici before war, and itiosr wIn> rviiinm at lioiiii' liave to 
lemain coulincnt during d*- pioaii*''- ^ Mal.jis tollow the 
same lule , it is helicMMl that llu liiillets ol llmse who huak U 
lose their ]>ower. Siiml.irh II113 liave a hviI' li-dio h’ tabu of 
continence during' the fistimy: season 8 In .Sir.iwak it ih held 
that incontineiK e on the )Mit ot wnes, wliile the men urti 
collecting camphor, txiusrs the caiiiptior to he spoilt.-i The 
llalmahen-sc pr.u lise contiiieni e diiiiii>| w’ar, belieim^' that 
conncMon with women la eimialiii.; i'oiitiiii'iici ih imposed 
on those at home also In (tie .Moliiuiotu of .New (iuinea, 
diniii); war, hniitiiiff, tishinj;, or tiavcihiii' '» The Dakota who 
washes to Kiicceed in an,A enC rprise piinliLs hiniHeli h> tastnif;, 
hallung, anil contineiK-e He also trios to itniiici a viaioh. 
The proeeas i& jiaiUiulurlv alniij'ent when the uiiter)iriHe Ih 
war. A yc)unp man s wc.n>oiis ma\ on no account lie touched 
by a W'oinan 7 The .Seioinoles held that ‘ to Bleep W'ith 
wonirn enervateB and ri'iidera tliem unlit for warriors, men 
tlx retore hut aeldoii' liavo their wives in the apart,merits 
where thei lorl}>i '8 In New Oaledonia continence ih ‘nicri- 
toiions'; It IS slncLlv olisiTved on all solemn occasions, cspcci- 
alh durmjr wai 8 The Fijians imutised a sort of Theban 
couimdi iiip-in-aiins, and al>sMnenee from womi'ii was a rule 
[ of warriors") (Jeliliacy for war riors was mstit,ut,ed h.\ 'I'chaku 
amonu the Zulus, uiion an alre.idv cxistnij; custom of tontin- 
eijci.H The Maoris were ' tabued an ini h thick ’ during,' w’ar, 
eontiin in‘o was a pait of the deiiosit >“ Simtlarh the warriors 
ot Israel w'ero * eonseerated,' and tiieretore cli.isti '8 The 
I i»ra<'li>e was used !)V the Arabs, and was not obsolete in the 
Heeond eeiil.urv of Islam.Tlie manslaver is frener.di\ isolated 
h\ l.diii After takinj; a head, the Huvak nia\ tian no uiti r- 
eoiiisi witli women "• Amoiif? tiie I’eluwans, Mannii's mand 
Natdnv., the warrior who lias slam a foe innsi m.t 'ipjucMi li Ins 
wite tor three or ten d.ns, or m\ months "> ttur ll.< eeie 
iiioni.il eatm" of human llesli, this rule is ohser\ed foi a \uir l)\ 
the KwaKnitl ot llritisli iktliindna.i'i' 


1 Ti/d'^elii lit ^(•dl^^llJndf,Lh Indie, v. 2 .O'lT 
^ISiedel, op eil '.‘2:,. 

•< Skeat, Mafin/ Miofie, 1900, pp. 624, :;i:. 

■t Hose, 111 Fr.i/er, (ll>“ i 29. 

5 lliedel, 111 ZK \Mi 09 
8 Clialnieis, in ,IAI \\\u. 327. 

7 ,1. n Horsey, mil HIIKW 430, 444 ; Adair, Ainer. Indians, 
1775, ]) 101 

8 M‘Gillivra\, in Selioolcraft, v. 271 
A. I•’eathermiul, oft rit ii 92 

18 WilliaiiiH, ed 1870, i IJ* 
n Sho<>ter, ha/irn of Salti/, 18 ;/,, p 47. 

12 Tien*'-*'!', Ill ./.I / xi\. 1 10 , E. F. Maiitinj, Old New Zealand, 
London. IMIS, pj). 91), 114. 

!:• I .S 21i-. 2 S II art ; W. R. Simlh, Pel. Sem.'i 454 f. ; J. Q, 
b'razer, Cli' i. .328 
14 W K Smilh, fc 

lOTroinji, in IU)d. NednrlandscJi Indn, xxxvii. 74. 

18 Kuliarv, Ihe soeiolen Jimriclitunyen der Pelaver, 1885, p. 
131; LaiiKsilorlf, Ileiseum die Welt, 1803-7, i. 1J4; Charlevoix, 
Hist, de la Nouvelle France, 1744, \i. 180. 

17 Boas, U.S. Fat. Museum (1895), 537. 
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Cases have alrearh unfed nf the euriniis, lull Infrical, 

notion that the contitMOiee of ftn'iids .unf n-I;iti\ea has merit 
and elflcieney. Tims ttie ('fniniie nf tlie Cnnjro makes his 
iudioial cirnnt Ihirnip ffn*- nil in.trni d peojde are ohli^jed txi 
be continent. Tfie jten.ill \ tor tniiiMfrn-SHicm in death. ‘The 
belief 18 that t)\ rih h ( mil men' ( tin \ pieserve the life of their 
coniinon father ' < Tin uoincn of llahitr absliiin from e.il ni(r ami 
intoroourse wfnii the im ii are at war MidatMSV womi'ii most 
be chuHte, or Hieii men \mII i>e wounded - ffntb tb« wifi and 
HiHter of tfn All lit an rerimted to la-cliaHle dnrinir tbi absence . 
of the man •> In I .isl Min-u il is bc-hoved that the iinfailhtiil- 
ness of tie wifi, wliih tlie man in hiintnif; tdephants, jfivcs the 
quarre pou < i n\ t i him ■’ 

Ivpiaih iii-Iiii' I,Me im to the irn'idencpof Rec-ondart reasons is 
the ( US' of I he y\ustiali;in .inri Hebrew warrior whowe I'ontiiic n< i- 
w'as eonrn-ted with fear'lesf the enoinv Hhould olit ain t he refuse 
of their ju rsmiH, and thus In enabled to w ork f hi u destrin lion he 
nia'.'i' A Miriety of orip^in niuHt be admitted foi the-eonfin- 
onei-ot inmirnm); In ancient India, China, Itritinh ('ohmdna. 
North AniLMiea pjenerallv, and Indonesia, tin- riih* aj>phes In 
relati'ea, widow or widowor, and to those who have handled 
file < orjwe " In such examploH the hiolonie.-d uieilop^ between 
nut rit,loll and rejiroduetion is reasserted, and we eoiistantlv find 
I I lose- eoiim-Mon m hot,li theorv and jiraetiee hetw'c*en ahsliii- 
(Miee from intereonrse and ahstinenee from food * Fastinij,’ 
s,iid SI, f'hr\sorit<>m (f‘ Thrs't ), ‘is the he^uimn^j of c-liastitv.’ 

‘ Throuj;)! love ot e.itinfi;,’ Hind Tertullian b/r ./emw ), ‘love of 
iinpuntv findH iiassap 

'riie ])liysi()lo‘,fi<‘!Ll i)ur|nis«.‘ ni Iciiijanjuy c.Dnt.rol 
here stionested, luinudy, I lit* jd oduel ion of fune- 
lionttl vigour, is v\ell illiist rttied l»y nnmeron.s 
prftc.licos in rofcionn* to tli(‘ piow lh o^ v4‘j;«‘tsition, 
where the )>iinei|ilo of synijitithiM-ie inlhnniet* is, ol 
eourse, involved. Yet the virtue.s ol self eoiitrol in 
the snl)j(M‘t himself are at times etjually involved. 

For inHl,iinee, in Yuentan the iminnfiu'tMn rs of the new idolh 
h.id l/i hist ami jiieserve their eontim nee dmmj; the pioeess 
iMii iii),M,lie ]>l!inl 111 ); ot i-ott.on the Mumis ulmtaincsl from silt, 
peppiT, and Himuilants, and did not sleep with l.lieir wivc s , .»mi 
111 nil t.lieir ajrru'uJture the jninciiile was foliow-ed, in order flial 
the m);fit, ht foic. nowwf' or planting Uie\ iiii);ftt ‘ indniffe tlic-ir 
jiaHsmns’ to the fullest extent. oMh'iala were ap)Him1,ed lo 
perform tlie seMial proec^sH at the momonf when the Heed« 
w'ere plaec'd in t.lie tjrouiid 1* Frazer jjnes many evaiiijiles of 
this symjiathelie i.oitusand this sv mpathetie ehastilv 1" It is 
ri]iorted Unit the Nieiiiii);uanH, ‘from t/hc- momeni tliat lluw 
Howed th(‘ mai/,e till tin time that they reaped it, h\c‘d 
eliaHteh, keeping: apart troin their wives ' To-(la> it is said 
that the Kekehiz do the same for five days helore sownifi 
maize, the Lumiuiiieros and Cajahoncros for thirteen tlavs’O 
In Melanesia and New Cnineii the same practiee is followed 
while tlie vams are lieiiif; trained, or lo jirodui-e a pood 
eio]! of hanarias In the Molu Irilie a chief man boeomes 
/irloi/n, and lives apart from his wite, eating onlv eeitum kinds 
ot food >- Also in New Cuiiiea and in tlie Torres Straits, 
ehasiity is ohservc'd while the turtles are c-ouplmir ; m the latter 
case it IS believed that if nmnarried persons are iiieoniment 
no turtle will iu- eauffht, as on the a]q»roaeh of a eanoe the male 
turtle will HC'jiaiate from the female and the pair will dive in 
different ilirei't mns Siuuliirh illicit love is commonlv sup- 

? »oscd to Hjtoil the feit.ilitv of Natiiie b' In boan^fo, Indonesia 
Sumatra, ilorneo. Malm.vherii, Ceram), and umoii;; the Karens 
this belief is held, with, no doubt the obvious corollary.!•» 
Frazer 8iif;)rests that the rule of i oiitinencf, vvliich is siill im¬ 
posed on strict I’atholjcs diirinp I^eiit, ‘was in its on^rin in¬ 
tended, not HO much to conmiemorate the sufferuias of a dvinif 
God, as to fo.ster the prowlh of the seed, which in the bleak 
days of earh sjinii); the husbandman commits, with anxious 
care and misjfivmp, to the bosom of the naked earth.’>7 He 
concludes that, ‘if rude man identifies luiuhelf, in a manner, 
with Nature; if he fails to disLinnuish the impulses and pro- 
eesses in hiuiscdf from the methods winch Nature adopts to 
en.sure the rcproduc lion of jilants and anmiiiN, he may jump to 
one of two corielusiouR. Either he may infer that by yielclinp 
trf) his appetite he will therehv assist in the multiplication of 

f ilants and anmmls ; in he mav mia)>nie that the vijfour which 
le refuses to expend ni reproducni!; Ins ow'n kind wili form as it 
were a store of enerjjv wlierehv ol hei (creatures, w'hether vc-fje- 
tahle or animal, will somcliovv benefit in prop,ajfatuii; tin ir 
Hpccies ’ If the sav aj;e ' resists on occ.asion the sexual instmet. 

It is from no })iffh idealism, no ethereal aspiration after moral 


' Labat, Afrique occidentale, 17‘28, i. i:f)4 ; W. Ileade, op. cit. 
“ Riedel, op. cit. 841. 

•* lie Flacourt, Tlixt. de la Orande Me de Madagascar, KWl. 
p 97 

* I’etroff, op. cit. p 155. 

Rcnlstrd, Dcntsch-Ostafnka, 181)2, p. 427. 

♦j Fra/el ,(,'/>• i ;fl,s 

? OldenliiTp, liel.dex Veda, 1894, pp. 578,590; de Groot, ii i 
009; Adair, .'I mcr /iidninn, p. 180; Tout, in .fA/ xxxv 189; 
Teit, in .'Inif-r Muf i. 881 ; Riedel, op. cit 94 

Bancroft, n r,S)0. li /)>. H. 7l9f , in. 507. 

JO Frazer, G'R2 n. ‘205-209, U Ib. ii. 210, 

13 Chalmers, Pioneenmj m j\cw Guinea, 1887, p. 181. 

Jb. 14 Haddon, in JAI xix. 467, S97. 

J» Frazer, Gpa ii. 211 n ui ih 17 [h ii ‘214 


purilv, liiit, for the-sake nf some ulterior yet perfectly definite 
unci ciiin rete oh)ect, to iraiii which he is jirt-pared tosicriflce 
the iiiinH-diate );ratificatioii of his senses. . . . I'erhajis the self 
restraint which these and the like lielicfs, vain ami false as they 
are. have imposed on mankind, has not lieen v^'itliout its utility 
in hracinj; and HtreiqjLheninj; Ihe breed ' J 

'I’o Uli.s account, iiifiy he tuUlc.d the siRMiestion 
that such beliefs are the ouleotiie of biological pio- 
ee.sses, and th;it, like tliein, tliey have a rhytliiuieal 
oppo.sition. Tlie siiMf^e.stJon is borne out by the 
leinarkahle phenoniena of saturiuilian i»r‘)e,eediii{jf.s, 
so freijuently an aceomjianiinent of liist-fruit oi 
Mexv Year celebrations. In these a pe.iiod of con¬ 
tinence jireceile.'' a ctilniiTuttiTio period of indulgence 
an<l debauchery.“ J'he swiuo of imjuilse is here, .so 
to say, a socutl eoucentr.ation ot the rhytlnii <d 
natural chastity, wdiii'h keejis the luilanct* lietw’een 
(‘ontrol and exjienditurc, between retiaetion and 
iletnniesceiice 

'J’he ]>rineij»le of this conservation of emu-oy was, 
we said, ai>plied all round the .snhere of iiiipoitant 
]»roce*lure in early soeiely. Thus the Ivetiskin 
iiiedicine-nian prejiares for his juotessional visits 
by eontineiice, just as tlie xvartior siniilaily jire- 
jiares fui war.'^ A vtiriel.y of ends natunilly in¬ 
duces a variety ot retisons allefretl, and in many 
eas(‘s it would he idle to qne.stion the reason 
uivMui, or to tr.'ice it- to any oiu; source. For, as 
inytholoi^ieal science (Ittveloji.s. any practiee may he 
based on rt'asous which may he merely associa- 
(ional. Heie convcnl-ion has its ojijioi tunily. 
'riniH, ehasiity .seems in many cases to he practised 
for fear of intectiiif; the partiiei with some jiarti- 
cular virus. For exanijih!, those wdio havt; touclied 
a c<»rp.se may have no inbucourse with others.* 
In other ca.sits it implies the principle tliat sullerinc 
or Hclt-murtitication is patitying to supernatunG 
hemj^s. It may apjieasi* their anger, or excite 
l-heii compassion,* When this point is reachod, 
the w’ay is clear for a complete theory of the 
ah-solntc merit of (diastity in and for itself. This 
tlieory has, however, as foundation, the very 
oppo.sile notion to that of mortilication, namely, 
(he not.ion of the impurity or .sinfulness of the 
sexual aet. The origins of this notion wull lie con¬ 
sidered later. Meanwhile w'o may observe that 
even in low eultines chastity per se at times is 
honoured. Tims, the people of Gilgit colei irate the 
ceremony of ‘the seat of chastity,’ 

in whie.h extraordinary lionours are paid to old 
w'omen who have been chaste all their lives. It 
does not aiijieai whether the cliastity is marital or 
viiginal. As at Dun mow , candidates are exaniimtd. 
The x^oIm^n is placed on a stone, and an otheial 
addre.sses the jinlge on the case. The judge is a 
white shc-goat. This gives the verdict; if it 
touches tlie seat of the candidate, she is declared 
to have been perpetually ehastc. If the goat 
bleats and walks away, tlie candidate is rejected.® 
The Tahitians, again, held that, if a man refrained 
from all connexion with women for some moiitlis 
before his death, he xvould jiass immediately into 
bli.ss witliout any puritication.'^ 

The difhctilty of finding a ntason for certain mis¬ 
cellaneous apjilications of cliastity is not lessened 
by appealing to tlie ‘danger’ wdth Avhicli the 
savage invests the sexual act, or to the ‘ magical ’ 
powers f>f it. Wo require to know why it i.s 
‘ inagic-al,’ and hoio the magic w’orks. The difli- 
c-ulty, again, of investigating this (|uestion is iii- 
»;i<‘ase<l by the vagueness of savage ideas on the 
Huhjeid.. Yet, however vague they may he, they 
must liave an oiigin which conies under t he law of 
probability, and ihey must be ultimately based on 

1 Frazer, GIT^ ii. 215 f. 

2 See, for example, cafleB cited in GIV^ ii. 831 

3 Adair, 1‘25. * Weatennarvk, Moral Ideas, ii. 306. 

# lb 357 f., 362; Tromp, in Bijd.A'edcrl. hidw, v 4, 82 (Dayaks}. 

* <1. Muhammad, in J HAS Be i. vii, 10‘2, 

“.I Ciiok, Vopage to Pacific., 1784, ii. 164 
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physiological phenomena. For the root of all 
iiunian ideas, false or true, on the subject of sex, 
is, like that of the sexual impulse itself, the repro¬ 
ductive prociesH. 

The Masai, when making poison, isolates himself 
very strictly; in particular, he iiiust sleep alone. 

* 'I'he motive,’ as h'ra/er jioints out, ‘ w liicli induces 
the Masai ]>ois(>n-makcr to keej* aloof from his 
fellows is not any legaid for them ; fai from it, 
Avhat he fears is not that the poison would hurt 
them, hut that they would hurt Ihe ]ioison.’ This 
‘is the avowed helief of the, Masai.’ I'liey also 
enjoin stiict conlineuci; on the persons who hiew 
hoiiey-wune. 

‘ A man .md a woni.m are rhnsen to brew tin- boney-wine, and 
it IS coiisidt n-d essential that both of them should he ohaste for 
two days li. toie Uu‘\ liet,dii to blew and for the wliole of tin* six 
divs that Die brewing' lasUs A huL is set ap.irl for them, and 
they oeeipiv it till the wine is ready for drinKiiiir; but the\ are 
strii tl.v foiliidden tn sleep t(i).;elh(U. . . . The M.mai thiiit that, 
ii tlie I’oiiple Wire to bn-ak the rule of ooiiUneiiee wliilt. the 
wine is hn w iii^j, not onh w'ould the wine be undiinkuble, but 
the heea whn h made the honey w'ould tl\ away.’ Kra/.ei adds 
‘The savnjo* alLrihnles to the relations ot the sexes with e/udi 
othei a f’ertain nustenoiia inttnenee, a manieal Mrtne, whii h 
the eivili/.ed man lias ionp: eeased to aasoeiate with sm li pro¬ 
cesses, and w'lneli lie finds d hard ei eri in nnajcmation lo eoni- 
prohend ’ We must, he insists, allow tor ‘the element of 
aniierstit ion ’ in, for inslanee, inarrifme-eustoms Some ot such 
Biipersi itions, ‘ nieonipieliensdile tlionpli they mav he to us, 
prohahh li( at tin root of main (Mistoms whieh wre still Mrntly 
ohserve wiDiout beinijr alile toasHun fiin valnl reason lor lioiii}' 
80 't 

'riie case here discussed is tyfiical. The niyMio- 
logy of social hahit and religion is full ol such 
notions, hut tlie jnecise clue to the not ion is gene¬ 
rally lacking. Thu Masai can say what would 
liajipcn in tlic event of unchastaty, hut cannot 
inform us, for he docs not Iniiiscit know, howr or 
why. Ytd., tliongli such mythology intcicsting, 
it is not tlic most, im]ioitant part of sociology, nor 
does it give us tlie actmtl or l»iologicaI reasons for 
« jiractice. It only gives us the savage's vague 
mental nnaction to a jirocess which was instituted 
without his volition, and still moie without lii.s 
consc.iousness. It is legitimate t.o use tlie term 
‘instinct’ of the habits which result fioni the 
corrtslation of striudure and function, and we may 
therefore w'ith mote advantage speak of an instinct 
for chastity in such teases as the above, as we un¬ 
doubtedly must ill cases of naf.ural chastity gene¬ 
rally, wlnjre there is no ulterior end. The savage 
is not ch/iste, <?ven ior a special jmrpose, hecause 
the act of sex is ‘ mysterious’ or ‘ magical ’; he is 
(diaste by an unreasoned instinct, wdiich he ex¬ 
plains as best he may, or not at all. That ignor¬ 
ance is the, heait ot the ‘ mystery.’ It is only by 
taking into account this vagueness of mental 
realization that w e e.an explain the saltation from 
animal-man, homo ahtlus, to superstitious man ; 
nor can we otherwdse explain the attitude of 
Vhmnnte moyc.n sensiiel in (dvilization to questions 
like that of chastity. For his attitude is as 
unreasonahle as that of the Masai; the only 
‘mysttuy’ about tne object of his attention is his 
ignorance. The term ‘ mystery,’ if ap])lied at all, 
should be lesevved for the uiiknowahleucss of 
ultimate facts. 

Still less can we make i/he step from any primi¬ 
tive conception of ‘magical virtue’ or ‘super¬ 
natural danger’ to the Mazdtean or Christian 
theory of the ‘sinfulness’ of the sexual aet, as a 
motive for chastity. Such a step is an illegitimate 
process. Still less again can w’e pass therefrom to 
the coTKioption that swdi ticts are ‘ impure,’ as dis¬ 
tinguished from the so-called ‘ uncleanneas ’ of the 
tabu state. 

The whole question involves the scientific aspect 
of chastity, no less than its religious application. 
The latter now falls to be considered before further 
discussion is lield. In primitive society, chastity 
1 Frazer, Tvtemirm and Kxoqamy, 1910, ii. 411. 


forms part of the rules of isolation known as tabu ; 
it is tlms enjoined on solemn occasions ami ut 
critical junetures. Among the Dayaks ‘])eisoiial 
tabu’ IS fasting and chastity, lly this they flunk 
fliey disarm the evil spirits, wdio compa.ssionate 
the humility and self-denial exhibited by Mio de 
privation.' Whatever the origin of sucli juacticch, 
the transition fiom them to chastity as a coiidi- 
tioti of ritual and woi.'.hiji is obvious and din'ct. 
In Central Americji, candidates ior the order of 
recuhtli (d)served, during initiation, both fasting 
and contiiienec." It may lx* taken as a universal 
I tile that eliastity is enloiccd u|i(m adolescents 
ilnring ‘itiihation ' at inihetly.^* 'that this control 
IS generally loDowed by intercourse sliow s not anh 
that sexual education is om* main ])urpose of the-se 
cciemonies, hut that, the i hythm of iiatuial chastity 
—control as prejiaral.oiy lor exeu ise of function— 
is the <lce]>-sealed hiolnmcal origin of pnhiu’tal 
ritual.^ The young Ihahnian, when he hi'eame in 
the ordinary eourse ol Jus education a st udent oi 
the Veda, took a vow of chaslits.'* 

Passing to relations with lht‘ -iipeinatural w'orld, 
we find continence to he a ]>arl of the ceiemonial 
juirity necessary for such s])iutual intercouise, A 
ly])jcal case is supjihed by Mazda'ism. ’the great 
business of life, according to Zaia.t liushtra, is to 
avoid ‘impurity,' by which is implied a jihysical 
state, the prin<i]>le being that eierythiug W'hich 
goes out of till’ body is delilmg “ lii Islam strict 
continence is iequii<‘d on the pilgrimage to Mei^ca.’ 
Similarly it was requiied of the ll(‘hiew’ congrega¬ 
tion during the theopliaiiy at Sinai,'' and Viefore 
entering the Templed* Ancient, India, Egyjit, and 
(ilieece eiilorced the ruh‘ t hat the worshi]>])er must 
abstain from w^omen during and heioie w'orsliip.^*' 
In Christianity, continence W’as reciinred as a pre¬ 
paration for hotli Bajitism and the Eucharist.*' 
It was further enjoined 

‘that no married persons should participate in an\ of the 
great fesf-nalB of the t'hnr<>l\ if the night before they had lam 
together; and m the ‘Vh^eiti’ of Albene, dalmg from the 
twelfth century, a speeial }>i.i.(*e of (orture, eoriMisting of a lake 
of mingled lead, piUdi, ami resin, is represented as existing in 
hell for the puinslmient of married people who have iiad inter¬ 
course on Sundays, ehurch festivals, @r fast-days. The^ ah- 
Htained from the inarriage-hed al other tunes also, when they 
were disposed more treel\ to give themselves to prayer. NewJv 
married eouples were ndmoiiisheii to practise uoiitinenee during 
the wedding day and the night following, out of reverence for 
the sacrament; and in some mstane.es their abstinence lasted 
even for two or thiee days.’l'" 

111 support of the view that ‘ holiness is a delicate 
quality which is easily destroyed if anything 
polluting is brought into contact with the holy 
object or person,’ M'^estermarck brings forward 
some important data from the life of the moilern 
Moors, They believe that, 

‘ if anybody who ia sexually undean enters a granari, the 
grain will lose its baraka, or hoIineBS.’ Hut Die holiness reactw 
‘quite uiechanmally against pollution, to the destruetion or 
diseomfort of the polluted individual. All Moors are eoiivinced 
that any one who in a staU' of sexual uncleannebB would dare to 
visit a saint's tomb would be struck bj the saint; but the 
Arabs of Pukk&.la, in Southern Mornre.o, also hclieve that if an 
unclean person rides a borso some accident will hapiieii to him 
on aeoouiit of the baraka with which the horse is endowed.’ 
Again, ‘an aet generally regarde-d as sacred would, if pertormed 
b\ an iindean individual, lack that magic etfieaev whieli would 
otherwise be aHcribed to it. . . . The Moors sa\ that a si nbe is 
afraid of evil spirits only when he is 8exuall\ uiu-leaii, liet ause 
then hiB reciting of jiassugeB of the Koran—the must, powerful 
weapon against such sjurits—would he of no avail ’ *2 

Similarly lamhlichiis atates that ‘ tiie gudw do 
nol, hear iiiin who invokes Ihciii il he is impim; 

1 Troinp, Lr, 4, -TJ. - Jlaneroft, ii. 197. 

3 Orawlev, The Miiiitic Itone, ‘ZUlifT < Ib. at)7ff. 

5 ft. Hairier, SEh: n S. 

6 DarmeHtfler, A'flA' iv Ixxii IT. 

7 W. K. Siiiith, liel s,‘>„ 'i 4:.4, 4-.1; Qur'an, h, 193. 
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from venereal eoriTiexion.s. TertuJIian recommends 
temporary abstitcMire /is a means of adding eflieat-y 
to prayer,''' Illicit love is tieijuently snjijio.sed lo 
injure'the ‘growth ef sexual lelatious were 

supyiosed hy the Ih.dc c to be ‘defiling,’ ami t<) 
destroy the ‘ h/iciediics.s ’ of ‘sacred men.’* The 
Chiheh/is, and ot.liei jieojiles, hehl that the most 
acce)»t!il*]c sjicr dice was a virion who h/u! had no 
intcicour>c will) women,‘‘ 'riiiou^hout follvloie 
runs the uica lliat sccoml-sij^ht, and the vision of 
the suf)cni;diii;il, /ire e-^peciaily, if not solely, the 
privilege of the vnom. iJcie may he noted also 
the jiraclice of eordaneriei', analogous to ami eon- 
tenijiorary with t-hat. of fasting, as /i. means ol 
imliicinyf sjuritnal hallucination, Westermarek 
fav'ouis the (‘xplanation that, ytollution destioys 
holine.ss, Init relipous cliastity i.s already more 
than half artilieial; and, t.houoh Ave may trace it 
now to one, noAV to another, original .source, and 
thoiioli in .some eases il.s alleged nsisou is dilbwent 
from that y^iven in others, we imist refjard d /is a 
complex and seli-snhsistino institution, ,si]]»]»orted 
by inertia ami hy its y^ciiei/il ha,rmon3^ with the 
social psycholoj^y of its environment. We cer¬ 
tainly cjinnot pin it down to one definite jiattern 
of ori;,:in<‘iti<m. 

TJic analoj^y het.ween ‘ init iat.ion ’ of youth at 
puberty /ind ‘initiation’ of ynicstsis little more 
than verbal. Though reli^iious jiro.stitution has 
often been an institution, and priestesses, foi 
instance, have ]>ractise<l ph3^sieal chastity for the 

f uir]ios(‘ of inlereourst' with tin* {‘od, or ji(»st,enf.ioii 
rom se.euhir in hi.vour ol priestly unions, and 
thoimh, aj^'airi, the feelinjj; <d control and jiowei 
lodiieed hy eontinenee pl/ij’s its j>art in the ]iro- 
nction of spiritual iiisiclit, as in adtdesei'iiee it is 
connected with ideal asjiiiations no less flian with 
physical vi^'our,—wc e/uinot assi'/n ^xcncially the 
same reasons tor chastity as a naluial concomifant 
of jmhcrly ami for chastity as an aitiiicial rule of 
the yiriest hood. 

Tlic luiciont nicdicuic-inan more or leas invariabh anbinita U' 
eoiil.iin lice aa a condil ion of Ins m)\ !(,i!il.e. The Marqiicsan 
c.milul.de for the priesUiood had to 1«' i haste for Home years 
Ilf lun hand •> The tykiina oi die Haida*' re< oifiii/eH Ins vfic.itKiii 
h\ u teiidf iie\ Ifi diciiiii and to tjee \ isions lie underijoes a 
Hovere tiaiinn,' , eats little food, hot mnnv hoihs, especi.illv 
monrix’s , and letnima from seviiiil interfour.se. At die end liis 
mind IS more or leas tloi in;.’,cfl, hut his social infhienee ih 
aeeured ^ Amon^ the Tshi |f.si|.h‘H, caniinl.ites, whether meti 
or Wfiincn, are iniitml for Issti or three M-ars ; ‘duriiij^ thiH 
tktumI of retircnifiil iiijfl atud.’i, tin no\ic«*a mii.st keep their 
hodiea pure, and retiam from all eommeree with the other 
sex '7 

(!uriouH!,\ eiifiu^rh, we often find, aa if to confuse entirely all 
attciiijfts lit sniLrlcduu ex]fl uiation, eases where iiiurdul chastity 
onl.^ IS ref|uired The candidate for the Hhanian’R ofhec amonp 
the lluichfilh iH reiiuired 1<i he pre\iou,slv faithful to his wufe for 
five years.The hi/h jirievi, of the llelirews was requireil to he 
‘chaste.’ lie marrieil, hut was forhidden m marry a harlot, a 
profane woman, or a divorced wife, or even a widow. ‘ Uii- 
chastitv ' in his dauj^hter w.is jmnished hy hurriing, for she had 
‘ profaned ' her lather.** Tin* ‘ iLurv priest ’ of the Todas lives a 
celihate life, wdiiie amon<; the nej^rhhoiirirjfj KoUis he is married, 
but at the preat fesl i \al of KinniiUtutya he may have no iiiter- 
conrse for fear of pollution *<* The priests of ancient Mexico, 
duririfif the w hole of their service, were marihilh eliaste, they 
even afTected so much modesty and reserve that, wdien they 
met a woman, the^ fixed dii ir eyes on the f^round that they 
miuht not see her. Any incontinence anionitHt the priest« was 
sevendv punished. The jiriest wlio, at Teohiiaean, was con¬ 
victed of having violated his eliastity, w'rh delivered up hy the 
priests to the pcojflc, who at iii^rht Killed him hy the hastinado ** 
HurniiiL' fir stoniriff was the penaltv for incontinence* hy the iin- 
inarind jmests of Niearaifu.i.>* Tlie same rule and pciialtv were 


1 de Mysferiis, iv. 11. 

2 Tert df Kxhnriatione CaJititatig, 10, 

* 1). Macdonald, Oreavia, hSHfl, p I8J. < W.iit?, iv 

t MatJiias (}“**, lies ^frtrf/n/ves, TSt;?, p. 62. 

* Dawsfin, (ro<>/ Surocy a/ Canada, 1S78, p. 122. 

7 A. 1'. K.\\\h, Tsln-speakimj PrajiU'S, 1KS7, p 120 
"C Luiuholtz, (Jnkntmm Mexico, lOO.S, ii. 2.16. 

* lov 217 14 « 

7** liners. The Todag, luiw. pp HO, 00, Thurston, Madras 
Museinn, i 103 

1* Ulavi^jero, Hist oi Merieo, 1787, i. 274 (Kne. tr.) 

1* Bancroft, iii 40tl. 400 


observed in the case of Zapotec priests and the Mexican nuns. 
The \ iicatccs had vir>riiiH tleflicaled to the service of Fire ; those 
w*ho violated their vow* of cliastilj were shot to dtath with 
arrows. The priests of Tilant.on^ro had Lheir food prepared by 
w'oiueri dc\otcd to chustit> The poritilf of yoi>aa, who was 
alinost a ri\al of the Zapotee kinir, had to he ‘ a sliiniiip: lif^ht of 
I hostiU ' to the jiriests under him Yet on one oi two du\s in 
the year he became eerenK)niall\ drunk, and colialutcfl with the 
most licaiitiful of the Mr;;] ns of the temple,! u, Htieient Ana* 
toli.i the iiiarried priests during their ‘ course ’ separated from 
their wives - 

Wc, have alieadj^ overstcfipcd the artificial line 
hct.Avcen tempoiaiy coiitniciice Jind juii jmtiial 
ahstiiiciice in tlioKC dedicated to HUjiermitiiral 
relations. 'Phat natural chastity (namely, the 
regulation of the sexual life hy hrin^iiif; both 
continence and cx])rt‘SMon under the will, and hjr 
einphjisizin^ the former in proportion to the ex- 
jdosiA'e nature of tlie latter) Kliould h(i elevated 
into an art, how^ever crudely and irration/ill^^ is 
not surprisinj^ when once tin* diirerentiation of 
.social function.s has hej;un. Nor, a^,^Tin, can we 
wonder that it w’as most widely undei taken hy, 
and lias lasted IoTi;.^cst anumj;, the class whicli lirst 
show'ed a sen.sitive reaction to jisju-ho-jihysKial 
.skates—the ])rofessors of mapic and T cligion. \\ hen 
om*e .started as a habit in such a class, a variety of 
influencesincvitab),y tended t.oconvcitsuch ch;ist,i(,y 
into asexuahly, and iioimal continence int.o ab¬ 
normal ahstincnce. As Jvolileder points out, strict 
abstinence is a physiological iinjiossihility, and 
tlicrelore has uevei existed except in the w'orst 
cases of antest.lmsia, since it 

‘muHt. involve ahHtmenee, not merely from hcxuuI interconrHe, 
hut from aiilo-erot.ie mamtcstiilmuH, from mast iiihut,ion, from 
homosexu.-il acts, from all HcsiiiilU ]ierM'rKL‘ jir.n ticcs It must 
fuiLlier iioolve a permanent ahsli'iition from iridulgence in erotic 
iinaginatioiis and volujituouB reverie,’** 

This very' fact has, in a sense, made the attempt 
rnoic cnt.n'inp:, tind has pioduced jihenommui w'liich, 
as IS cic.ii irom the history of chastity cainl ce-Iihacy 
in (’hrisf laiiity, coustil.iilc at once the tra^mdy and 
the iomnnce<»l the ‘spiritual hie.’ Ij'noranee of 
scxu.il ]iljy's)ology, and in |)articiilar of the slow 
and wide process of iriadiatum involved hy l.umeB- 
cence, h/is also contnhuteil in every a^e to conceal 
the, hopelessness of the attemjitto set up an asexual 
iile ihit, as Avas noted, tlie ste]> towards making 
eontinenee ad hoc a perpidual ahstinonce, an 
asexual institution, was inevitable. A host of 
sentiments comhinetl to render ji,l)Ht.inen<*c, or 
eelih/icy, or other varieties of the institution, as 
iiu'iiloiious in tlu*ir sjdiere as female eluistity Avas 
in a sjihere so w idely ditierent in character and in 
origin. AVhen ihastity’ thus becomes a viit.ue, it 
has lost its meaning ; it is no longer an extension, 
but a perversion of itself. In the one case, of 
w’omen, it i.s not chastity', but either pre-nuptial 
viiginit y or marittil lidelity'that is honoured under 
the term ; in t.he other case, of religions jiersons, it 
is, in the married, a cornliinatioii of attempted 
an.a-sthesia and of marital lidelity ; in the celibate, 
an attempted amesthe.si.a and alistinence, maiked 
eitluir hy l/iji.sos or jiervei.-.ions—in ]i/irticular, 
eioli<; im.Hgining'H diverted l,o sujiernatural re¬ 
lations. 

Westermarek has revicAved the occurrence of 
jiricstly continence as an institution and a pro- 
t<‘ssional A'irtuc. I’o sketch the history tif priestly 
celihiu'y, or the ]>henoinena of the sexual life of 
monks and nuns, is imjiossihle here. Some com- 
jiaratiA'e exanijiles and a brief discussion of the 
Christian institution may suffice for the illiistrutioQ 
of the idea of chastity. Professional ahstincnce 
I has ncA'er been more ferociously exploited than in 
. the ancient ciA’ilizatioiiB of (’entral America. Some 
I cases liave alrc/idy been adduced. 

1 Bancroft, ii 2rM f , iii. 43.'>, 473, ii. 148. 

Kamsuv, Ciftet. and Utt^hopricsoJPhryaia, 18P5-97, i. 136 f., 
IM 

•1 /Ml Seinahi'isseiischalt, Nov. 1908, quoted hy II. 
Klim. <//• ett \i PI6 
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The tenjple-wonien of Moxioo were puiuslu'il for unchastity 
with death.! The iiipii priest of leiicatlaii, if he broke his vow, 
was I'ut in pieces, and tiie liiiiiis handed to ins successor as a 
viHilile warniiiji: - In Hopota and lJualeiiiala the priests were 
celibate The Virpins of the Sun in J'crii were devolved to Iifo- 
lonp ‘ chastif \ ’ and seclusion. Lay women also at times took a 
vow of ‘chastity ’; they were held in preat \eiicration for their 
chastity and purify, and, as a mark of worship ari<l respect, they 
were called (h-Ho, which was a name held .sacn-d in their 
‘ idolati \ Failure to preserve the vow involved I hi piiiiishinr nt 
of tieinp burned at the stake or cast into ‘ the lake ot lions’-* 
The Sun pod was reparded as the husband of the \irpins in hia 
Service. They were of iieccssitx dauphters of the Inca; for, 
‘ thoiiph lllc^ imapined that tlie Sun had children, they con¬ 
sidered that they oupliL not to he bastards, with mixed divine 
and human blood. So tlie v irpins were of nece.ssit\ lepitimate 
and of the blood royal, wdiich was tlio same as hemp of the 
family of the Sun.’ Thus did the Peruvians solve the problem 
of incarnation by birth 'I'he violator of a \brpin of the Sun was 
executed in the same W’ay as a violator of an Inca’s daiiplitei *■ 
Permanent eontinence was necessary for the Thlmkel shaman, 
if he was t,o maintain ins elllciencv In Parapiiay and Pataponia 
we hear res|u‘ctivel\ of celibate wizards and virpin witches. The 
puardian of 1 he sacred pipe of the Bluckfeet had to he cfiaste and 
fast tieriodically <• 

V'^ii’ifui jinosteswiH were in liigli liunnur ainoiif^ 
the (Jiiiinclies of the Coniiiy Islaruts, and tlie 
ancient I’eisians, (Jreeks, and lionianh. 

The first named, the Mapades, or Marimup-ides, were under 
the diiei'tion ot the hiph jiricst ; otlieis, whose chief duty vvas 
the ha])1isni of new'horn ihildren, were allowed to resipn their 
ollice and marry.7 The virpin priestesses of Persia were dcvoteil 
to tilic SI r\ ii-e of the Sun << Scattered over (Ireece w'eie hluines 
ministered at by iirpiris, such us that to Hera at J'lpiimi; the 
prie.ste.sHe.s who chanted the oracles at Delphi and Arpo.s were 
virgins; main prie.sts were eimiichs ; the hierophant and other 
niimstors of Demeter were celibates, and bathed m hemlock- 
juice to nioititv tlcsi re.!* 

Numa was said to have instituted the order of Vestal Viipms. 
They remained unman led for thirty years. P.unal ah\ewa.sthe 
penalti foi hreakinpllie vow ot chastity. Few retired after the 
thirty years.!!) The Vestai V'lrpins were distinpuishcd by extra¬ 
ordinary influence and personal dignity , thc\ supph the classi¬ 
cal exainjile of womanly merit wlien separated arlibcially from 
her biological tiinclion. ‘They wore treated with marks of 
rrsjiect iisiialh a<-(.oided to rovalty , Uiu.s on the streets they 
were piccedcd by a hetur, and tlie highest mupistratcs iiinde way 
for them , they soiiictlines eii|OM'd the exceptional privilege of 
ruling in a carnage , at public games a place of hoiioui was 
assipricd to them , and aftci dc.itb they, like the Inipcrulots, 
wen allowed to he buried witliin (he city walls “hccaiise thev 
were aliove the law's.” Apam, they enjoy cd the loyal privilege 
of mercy, for, if they met a cruiuiinl on the way to execution, 
hiH life wasHpareil ’!* Yet, afli-i Fiazt-i's iiivestigoition. itseeins 
that tlieir virginity i.s of aceidenti.il oi igiii The chu't’s daughter 
amoiip the Damaras wiio keejis up the ‘holy fire’ is a savage 
parallel; that she reiiiamcd unmarried is not stated. ‘ The 
perpetual lire’ in an earls village ‘would lie most likt Iv to he 
nmiiitaiiied in 1/he eluef’s house, and the persons who would most 
natiiialls look atlei it would he the -hief’s w ife or daiipliters.’•- 
Lafituii sjienks ol ‘ vi'stiil Hinen}; the 

liiiquiiis.*’' In mill lent IreltiTul anil Ijithnaiiiathou; 
seem Id linve liei*ii lioly liies te.nded by 
In YiicJttan virgin |)riesteH.se8 tended the lire in 
the temple. 

No ni< <‘ lias hIiowii such se.xnal HCii.sibility arul 
knowledj^e ot tlie scieiiee and art <»f love as tlie 
Hindus. Tliouf^h ve heat little or nothinj; of 
female virjjinity, marital (diastity on the jiart of 
wive.s has been enjoined and honoured from im¬ 
memorial times; while both natural chastity and 
sacerdotal, w liether marital or celibate, has lieeii 
a ref^ular nljenomeiion. Yet imtrriap:e has been 
eontinuously ujilield and honoured. Social and 
individual (liflereiitiation explains the fact that 
Hindu reli<.MoM has no ineoiisisteney between prue- 

1 Clavipcro, i ;’7f> f. ; Bancroft, iii. 431). 

iiClavigiiu. 1 ‘.!T4 
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4 (L dc la \ epa, (hnnm. i ‘»»1, 3Ur. 

6 III. ‘>9'.'., 30(1 
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8 Westcrniarck, o/>. ot. ii. 407. 

!»Muller, Iki.'t sexuelle. Lehen der alten KvHurvolker, 1807, 
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tiee and precept, with rejiftird either to the .status 
of women or to the vocation of male celibacy. The 
commencement of this, as we have seen, imiy be in 
tlie ancient luleof continence during I lie Ihaliman's 
study of the Veda, and its oriojimil explanation is 
more clear tlian usual, and doubtless to be found 
in an exten.sion of natural chastity to appiopriate 
individuals.* 

Thus M.ihii siivs- ‘Let not a Biahman who desires manly 
strength tn hold his wile Hef(,iii[: oil her eves with i-ullvmini, or 
anomtiiip heisi If with oil, or when she is iii di'sliabilh or hriiig- 
iiip forth a child.’ And again- ‘Let him not see a woman 
naked.”- In the Bower M.S wo read that, ‘couiiselhnp with 
reitrence to acqni.siLion of health and stri-ngth, the i»lfb.sed 
AtrOyaaaid “Caution m diet is of tlireefold, hut att.stinenee 
from sexual intercourse is of fourfold value.”'8 The Baiinyasi 
had arat fia.s a rule never to lool. at ii woman -* 

Monastic eehhaev deielojied in Buddhism. The mother of 
Buddha was extremely ‘ pure ’, shi had no other sou ; her 
conception was supernatural f> SeiisiialilN is ini ousisteut with 
wisdom and holiness; ‘uw-ise man slumld avoid iiiairied life, 
as if it wore a hurnmp yut of live roals ’ ‘ From eontuet comes 

sensation, from thirst <-hiipiiip; h\ ceuBinp from tnat the soul 
is ilflivered from all sinful existi-nec.’ ‘ Biidillm's Dhiirch is a 
('liimli of monks and iiuiis. “ Very straitened,” it is said, “is 
life III the home, a state ol iiiifiiinty , freedoni is in leaving the 
tioine." ’ There is an eig-htfold alistmenee for the l.iil v, nielud- 
iiig avoidance of ‘ nriehustif \ .’*• The monk is foi hidden carnal 
iiiti-rconr.se ‘ The monk who lowers hiiitself to tom-h a woman’s 
)•( ISdii witti corrupt thoughts, while he clasps hei hand or clasps 
her hair or touches one part or another of her hods, the Order 
inflicts on him degradation.’7 The present ordumtmn vow is to 
altstain from all sexual intercourse as long as lift shall last.8 
The .lams enforced the rule to ahstam fioiu all sexual relations 
‘either with gods, or men, or anmials, not to discuss topics 
relating to women ; not to corileni|tlate (he forms of W'omeii.’!! 
There is, howev'er, a eoniproitiisi in the fmni of an oath of 
lonjugal fidelity in.stead of an oath of ah.slineiiee.i" Home 
lamas may iiiariy, but these aie less iiolv th.an the (‘ehhates. 
Tibetan nuns are in all cases continent >1 In Chmese Buddhism 
and Taoism the eelihaey of yiriests is ohserveil 1‘- The Chinese 
arc peculiarly fn-e from eoiiveiitioiial lestrainls upon the sexuat 
life, y ft thev lioiiour ehastily in hot h sews l.ust is coiideimied ; 
‘of the myriad vices, lust is the worst ’!3 

In a race of a very (iilleient cliaractei, the West 
Atricaii.s, jiroverlii.iily seiiMBil, (he vir^^in prio'slttss 
is jieculiaily influential, ami (lie celibate priest is 
not. unknown. 

In Lower (Juiiiea we are told of a pnest-lciiig who was not 
oven alloweil to loueli a w uiiaii !•* Among llie Tslii- and Fwe- 
peoplis then- are priestesst-.s who are forhidilen to marry. Of 
the tormei it isohseived tliat, ‘ a priestess la longs to the god 
she serves, and Iheietoie t aimot become tlie propel ty of a man, 
as would la (he I ase if she married out The latter are 
legardid as (he wives of the god, hut then chief tuiietlori is 
religious pio.stitn(ion The he.st-lookmg girls aie sr lecled ; 
thev ri mam novices tor three tears, ‘Jearniiig the chants and 
dances peeuluii to ihe wotship ot the gods, and jirost it.ulmg 
theinsdves (o the yen-sts and Uie inmates of the male semi¬ 
nar!'s , aii'l at the termination ot their novitiate they become 
jiiihli' ;>rostituli H.’•!* 

Wm ti we cvinn* to eiviliziitiim, we fjenerally (inti, 
al l(‘ast among tin* ('lirisl nui jieojiles oi tlie West, 
an Jimbignous al-l/ilnde towards clnislity. '^riiis is 
childly the re.sull of the loss of l,W'o piimitive 
coiupicnicntary haliits—a loss wliit li is due to the 
loci ease of intelligence on the one hand, and (lie 
diHiisioii of t/lie elements of soidety, on the other. 
'J'hesc habits aie, iirst, (he iincouscious exerti.se of 
coidiol for definite ends, 'Pliis is very piommiiced 
among savagi'S, and 

‘the 8]»eeial vnfin:.s of savagerv—hardness, endiirani-e, and 
bravery—are intimately coriiieetcd with the eultiv.ation of 

! Forchastitv among the eai best Brrihm.iiis, see Oldenherg 
Reliinon des \ eda, 271, 411 ff., 417, 42'J 11 , 4()S, 688. 
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■'hastily and aKnctif’isrn It ih uiji' tiiM t.'i' si'l*liini have 
any ideal of chuHtilv in thi fh ieil modern .sense, as a slate 
of perinam nt alwtmiMi'i fi nii «■ ' nal n Itilionship h'»\iiijr a 
merit t>f its own itjuiil Irmn ani, ii-i The\ eMeem thaslitj for 
its vttliieH, iiia;,oi.i! oi n »1, a- .* rm Ihoil of selt-oontiol which 
'•ontnbntes tiuMn-N 11 k all.m im.mi '.f imj.ortant i-nds. The 
■bilitv to lie.ir jMiri and re ii.ui l is iieaily ahvava a main 
' lenient in tlie iriili.dion of louth'. .1 jniherix The ciistoin of re¬ 
training' from He\ii il iriten "in -• lu ioie expeditions of wai and 
liuntmt;, and olio i ‘-iiom i onei riis iinol\in(r inuat iil'ir 

and inentiil bt 1,1 III, \\ li'il t.' ei tin mot u es aasi^iicid, is a b'li^aeioiis 
iiietliod of (I oiioiiii/in;,r eiier',,'\ The <-xtreinely xvide-spieail 
hahit of av(>idm ■ mtei- onrse duiiiit; pieKnaney and sueUliiiK, 
apain. i . an a'lmii il It pie>:iutioH m sexual hx^iene the ohaerx - 
anee of whieii it i--t xl|fmel\ ditheiilt to obtain in oivili/ation 
Savajrea aNo, aiL jKileetlv Will aware how valuable sexual 
eontmiiiee e i" '•,,;ntiiii,ition with fastiiijj; and solitude, to 
II (jui'i .'ill ..jiiitinli t.ii ahiiormal sjuiitiial ]»iwei8.’t 

Sticli los,', wlirdii'i tiMiipoiiiry oi jiointnnonl, 
in til lie ;iii iiicvil.iililo cinn oniil.Tiit of tlio 
[las.'^. oe fioni a inoin l.(» a l»*ss ‘ iiatuia]' iiiodp <>1 
( \M» ricn. Till' (‘<)in]»K‘iiutiil.'try lo'^s i.s tliat of the 
I i)iin .-111(1 m;ij;i(‘al lorins AvJiicli served a.si a llieo- 
I'lit.,] otouiKl ior Ti.-itiiiiil clutstity. ElJi.s (|iiotes 
.toll! ,111 Aueklaiid new.sjiajier (In- reiiiai ks of an 
(Id Mtioii who st.ated th.-it the thrliiie of hi-s race 
w-a.s (MiMH-ly due to the. losp of tJie ancient leliekms 
fail.h in tlie tahu ; 

‘ for in the olden time oui i imdied the whole soeial 

H\stem. The head, the hair, spots w Ik re a)>p.nitions ajipeared, 
pla* es whieh the tnfiviKjiih iiroelamied as s.e n-d, we hn\e foi- 
Ijfot.lei) and diseardt'd Who IloWll(la^^ Ihinks ot the au redness 
of the head ? See. when the Kettle boils, the voiiiin man jumps 
uj), whi)>s (he cap oft his head, and uses >f for .a kettlf-holdei 
Who iiiiwadavs hut looks (Jii with iiidiffeieiiei when the barhei 
of till' \ illap , If he he near tlie file, shakes the loose hair oil his 
el’t'i i! ‘o it, and the joke and the laun-hler (roes on lo if no 
sai •' 1 ojier.itiori had just been coin hided I'ood is eonsiimed on 
piaiis winch in hvjtonc dnj's it.dared not. even he carrieil over ”■* 
Sexual tabus undoubledly vveie tin* ex|>i(*ssion 
<if an instinei.ivi* l)i()loj;ifical st'iiHc of the saciednes,.s 
of the sexual iinjiulse. This sen,sc is inevitably 
lost in the eoinnieneeinent ol oivihzalion, and lln* 
jirohh-iii, now just he^^inn^nJ^ lo h(* utilized, is how 
1,0 ieinsljit,e it. .Scicutifie enlij;hteninent is (he new 
u;round for this sense; the ditliciilty, howevei, i.s 
to oveiitonie social inertia. In (’liiis(,endoni, (wo 
thon.sand year.s have pas.sed in an anihif>uous, un¬ 
reasoned, Jind in the worst sense sujK'rstitious, 
!it,(,il,ud(; (/owaids the sextial life. Westerniarek 
tinds that ‘ in<*<.,niliu (-onnexions hetw'een the sexes 
havv' on the whole exlnliited a tendency to increase 
aloipr yvith the [iroj^tess of civilization’; and 
(lihlion had .-ilnuidy noted (Init, ‘altlioiiffh the 
progK'.ssol civilizal ion htis undoubtedly contrihuted 
to aMsuao:«* t he lien-er juissions of human nature, it 
seems tt» have been less lavouiahle (,o the virtue of 
chastity.’ Tins Ion" jiiocess of ‘ niarkiii" time’ 
.seems, however, to he sociologically noimal. In 
sncli periods ol transition the form ol .society is 
Iirst .settled, on lines coincident with industrial and 
economic necessity, t.licn the rcIi”ioiis question 
ftonies to he considered, la.st of all (he problem of 
sex. Men are in no Inirry to solve the question 
whicli more than any other involves tlie future 
jirosjierity of the race. In the. meantime the 
practical question of sexual life is a hand to mouth 
atlaii, when it is not uiven over to false ideals 
or degraded values. \N’esl,ei niaick and lIave.lock 
I’illis have discussed this litmsitioii period in the 
history of chastity, which commenced with 
t’hrktianity, and i.s now sliowin*^ sip:n.s of conqili*- 
(lon. 'riic latter rcniai ks llnit 

‘tlw niMin ihlYerfiice in the sncial tiinction of chaatity, na vvi- 
(•abb liom aavaffcry to hipfhcr st.i>;csot culture, aeenialo be that 
It ci.ise.s to exiHl aa a jreneral li\;;icmc measure or a fjeiieral 
(< '-eiimmal observance, and for tlie most part becomes c-oiilined 
to fpei'ial iiliilosophic or relij^ioiis sects, wliicli cultivate it to an 
c-i treinc <]( ”rce in a more or less piofch.sion.il wav, Thia state 
ot t.timt,'s is well ilhirtlialed by the iJoiiian Kmjnre diirinj; the 
Piirlv cent nru*s of the Christian era Christi'Uiitv itself was at 
first one ot tin se sects eiianionred of tlie ideal of cliastitv , but 
bv its superior vitalilv it reiilm ed all the others, and fnediv 
imjiosi d its ideals, thoufrii iiy no means its primitive prantiecs, 
t>ri Knrojieaii aocietv ;;eiierallv.’ 

* H Kills, Psychology of Sex, vj. 146. 

'-‘/k. 147 ‘ '3/6 161. 


CliTi.stianity w-as, on tlie one hand, hoir of the. 
IJchiew tradition, in wdiich there is a frank recoi^ni 
tion of sexual impulses, and a reverence lot them, 
combined with ideas of eeretnonial jiolliition as the 
Hisult of intercourse—a tyincjilly suvjioe attitude. 
I»ut it rejected this, thou"h aeeeptiiiK the Old 
Testament, its emhodinient. Instead it chose an 
altitude like that ol the E,s,senes oi the Kssene 
cillitude itself. On the other hand, it was instinct 
with a fieiee leaction a,"ain.st jiaj^aii induloenee. 
Iiy a Nci y euiious iiony, its decision to wai a"ainst 
sexuality involved it in a perjictual relation w'ltli 
.sex ; it was, as Ellis jails it, by the idea of 

sex. This attitude cannot alto^iether he .sejiarated 
iroin jirunency, luit at its hiohest. moments it w^as 
much more than that, and, tis I'.llis wtis I lit; first 
to jioint out, it forms an eutnely m-w element of 
|ao;tie.s.s in the evolution ol sexual idetis. 'I’liUK, 
‘ch.'iMiity maiilfc.sn d it.sclf in (irniiilivc Chnhtiamt V in twe 
dilbTcai. Ihiut(;^}i in>i tn-i i ssatilv oiijitmcd, wavs. On the one 
li.iiid, it (link a stem and pra'l.ic;d lomi in vigorous men and 
vviiiiien, vvliu, .vttci liciii}: l)r(iii;;ht up in a sot u-tv pc-rnnttnii'a 
ha-h dej'ree ot .si xnal nidiilj;cnc», snddcnlv found thcmselvis 
t (lie,meed of the sm of sin h mdnlj'ciict The battle with the 
sociilv Ihev had been boiii into, and with their own old 
innniKes and h.-ihits, heeiiine ao s' verc lhat, thev often found 
theiiiMflves compelled to retire troni the woild nltoj'ether 
Thus i1 was that, (,he ii.nched solitudes ot Ecvjil wen peojiled 
with heimits kirirelv oeeupied with the jnobleni of Miihduing 
thfir own t1<sh Their ])ii-ix i uji.dnni, and iiideid the pre- 
oeeupalion of iiuich cailv Christian literatuie, witli sexual 
niatliis, iiiav be said to he vasth ('reatei than was tin- case 
with the jiae.-in societv they lual leti . . 'I’liis is the asjiect of 
eailv Chiistiin asceticism nio-t otteii emph.isi/ed Hut there 
IS aiiolhei us|)e( t vvhich mav he less fnimliiir, hut has been by 
no nieaiiH hss imjiortant. riiiintive iftiiistian chastity was on 
one side a strenuous disi iplirie. On another side it w'as a 
lomanee, uiid this indeed was its most sjiecially Christian 
side, for atlilelie aseelieisiji has been associated with the most 
vaiioiis rchjfioiis and jihilosojilnc beliefs It, indeed, il had not 
posM-'-sed the charm ot a new sensation, of a delieioiis fieedom, 
of an unknown adventure, it would never have conquered tlie 
KunHieim vvoild.’ 1 

This i.wolold nttitndc intiy now lie sketched. 
The main idea on which Cdiri.stian asceticism re.sl*- 
may lie put thus, in AVcsU-rmaick’s woid.**: 

‘ The ('ratilicution of everv worldly desire is sinful; the flesh 
should he the abject slave ol the sjnnt intent iqioii unearthiv 
thmj's Man was created foi a life m B})n itii.T.1 eomniuinon with 
tiod, hut he jielded (o the seduction ol evil demons, who availed 
themselves of ttie sensuous side of hiB nature to draw him away 
from the eontemjilatinn of the divine and Ic-ad tiini to the 
earthiv Moral noodness, tlieiefore, consistH ui renouiieinif all 
Hensnous jileasnies, in separatm}' from the world, m livms' 
Bolely aftei tiu spirit, in imitatiiif' the jierh-ction and purity of 
(1 (m 1. The contrast between good and ev il is the contraat 
between (iod and the woild, and the coneoptiun of the world 
ineliides not onh the obji-ets ot bodily ajijiet il-es, hut all human 
institutions, as wed as scienee and art And still more than iirij 
theoretn al doctrine, the pmsonal ex'aniple of Christ led to the 
gloriheution of spiiilual jov and hodilj suftering 

A;;ain, Ciliibsliunity, in this jicrvi-itcd view oi it, 
may he deseiihed a,s ji reh^^don 

‘which regarded eveiv gratilicalion of the sexual inipulBC with 
siisjiicion, and meoni.menee as the gravest sin. In its early 
davH the Cluireh showed little respect for women, but its horror 
of sciibuuhty was inmienst‘While looking w-ith suspieion 
even on the life long union of one man with one W'oman, the 
Church prononneed .-dl other forms of sexual intercourse to he 
iMortiil sins In its I'eniteiitials, sm.s of nnchastity were the 
tavoiirito tojne, and its horror of them finds an echo in the 
secular legislation of the first Christian emperors. Panders 
wore condemned to have molten lead poured down their 
throats In the case of forcible scdiietion, both the man and 
woman, if she eonsciited I o the act, were jmt to death. J5veii 
the iiinoeeiit ottspimg of illicit intercourse were punished for 
their pfvri nth' sins, with ignominy and loss of certain rights 
which belonged to other, more r('H|)ec(,uhIe, members of the 
Church and the State I'c-rsons of dilTerent sox who were not 
imitcil in wedlock were forbidden by the Church to kiss each 
other; nay, the sexual desire itself, though unaeeonipanied hj 
anv external act, was regarded as sinful in the uiiinairied In 
this Rt,andard of fmnlv no difterenee o Isex was recognized, the 
same obligations heiiig mqiosed upon man and woman.’^ 

‘The tlieological conception of “lust” or hlndo, as sin, 
followed logiealh the eaily Christian conception of the “flesh,” 
and heeame inevitalile us soon us that eoneejitioii was firmlj’ 
established Not only, indeed, had early Ctmstian ideals a 
degrading influenee on the estimation of sexual desire perse, 
but the} tended to dejireciute geiierall} the, dignity of the 


1 lb. T61. 

2 Weatermarck, Moral Ideas, ii. .S(il f. 

3 III, anv, 461 f. (quoting authorities) 
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gexuul relatiniiHhip. If u nmti made Hexual advanueB to a 
woman outside marria^re, and thus liroujjfit her within the 
despised circle of “lust,” he was iii)uriiig her becaiis** he was 
inip.iiriti|r her relij^ious and moral value. ( . An umhinin.iis 
improvement on the view . . . ainonj; jirimilivc peoples, that 
the sevual act iinolvt's indi;vnit.v lo a woman oi depreciation ot 
her onl> in so far as she is the i»ropcrl.\ of unolliei person who 
IS the realit injured part v.) The oiilv wa> he lould lepairthe 
damai>:e done was hy paving her nioiiev, oi by eiiterinj!: into a 
foicfd, and theictore, jirobahlv unloil.unate, marriaije with her 
riiat is to sav, that sexual ii‘la1 lonsliipa were, hv the eci-lesius 
tical tittditions, ])laced on a jss uniarv basis, on the saim levfl 
as jirohtit111loti Ii\ its well nicanl intentions to Hiipport (he 
tlieoioj;ical moralitv w'hii b bad developed on un ascetic basts, 
the ('liurcb was thus leallv un<lennining^ even that lorm of 
SI xiial relationship wliK'li it haiictified.’t 

liaily (.Minst,itiiul,y (see diASTITY [Clinstiiui]) 
ceiisuied re-iiiiiiby eillier sex; it wtis a 
species of lornicalion, or a ‘sjtecioiis aiiiilteiy.’ 
‘It was looked upon as a manil<‘sl sij^ii of incon¬ 
tinence, and also as inconsistent vvif li tlie tbxdiinc 
that niar]iaj.;(‘ is an einblc.ni of the union of (Minst 
with tfie riiiiri li.’Aoain, tlie sevciity of tlie 
eailiei Ituiope.an laws jt^iunst adultery ‘ was ^ losely 
(onneeted with ('hi ist lanity’s ahhorienee of all 
ktmls ot in«-j;ular sexual lutereouise..'^ Yet it 
in.tde no ilistin<-tion hetween husl>.‘tn<l and wile.^ 
The Mssenes rejected ‘pleasure as .in evil, hut esteem con¬ 
tinence and the coiniucst ovt r our jiassions to he viiluc They 
IK led, wedlock.’*'' St I’uu! mod ‘ Mi that ^'iveth his \ ny.iii in 
inaniaut doi Lli wdl; hut he that niveth her not in mai liaise 
(ioetli hefter ’ ‘It is ^ood for a niun not to touch a wom.in 
.VcverMu less, to avoid tornication. Id each man have his own 
wde, and let each w'oman have her own husband ’ As fur the 
umnarricil and widows 'll is better to iiiarrj than (o burn 'h 
Woinaii, savH Tertullian, is the K^de ot Hell. ‘Inter tue("<*.s et 
unriain riaaciniur’ is Aii^^uHtim's fatnouh cpiirram Me had, it 
IS true, no asci'tic contempt toi si x, and indeed .-ssi rts that in 
i’aradise, if sin liad not entered, ‘sexual conjujration wouhl 
have been under the control of the will without anv seviuil 
desire. Thi'ic would not have been a’lv woid.s w hn h could he 
uallcd obscene, hut all that miolit be s.iid of Lbene inenibcr.s 
would liave been as jiure a.s what is said of the other part.s of 
the hod> '7 Yet he held ver> .stroiurlv the theory of original 
sill. It IS tlic fact that sin is heicdilaiv, and that sin has lU 
special svmliol in the orjjan.s of yencialion, that mukes sex a 
shameful thin^,' II is sm that brini;.s them into connevion with 
lust. 'I'lie ar^riimcnt seems to he cm ul.ir, hut Au^justine’s 
influence c.iiTicd his ojiinion. With moic lanaticism, St 
Bernaid speaks ot man us ‘ nothinif else than letul sjierm, a sav K 
of dunjj, the tood of worms. . . . You have never seen a viler 
duntthill.’** 

Whatever tlie inlluencc of the Chri.stian tradi¬ 
tion or tlie Chrisi nin environinonf, the lactrouiains 
that not only chastity, hut viif^inily, became the 
radiant iileai. de-sins, dohn the Ihipti.st, St. Paul, 
arnl others, w’eie virf^iris. worked 

iniraeles; by it Miriam eroased tlie sea, and 
Theda was sjiaied Irom the Inuis. It is a sjiriii;; 
Hower, exhaling iinmoitality from its ]»etals.‘' 
('ynnan speaks of those, w'omen whose husband 
is Christ. I’he V^iis^iti Mary aiinilariy had dedi¬ 
cated herself as a viroin to God.*'* Virgins were 
known to linve coinmitted suicide to prevent the 
lo.ss of theii virginity. Such an act admitted some 
to canonizat ion. Jerome argued in favour of such 
Huiciile; Augustine concludes that these suicides 
are wnirthy of t:onipassion, but declares that there 
was no necessity for the act, since ‘ chastity is a 
virtue of the mind which is not lost by the body 
being in cajitivity to the will of anothei. As for 
married life, the procreation of children is the only 
reason for the sexual act; no desire further than 
what is thereto necessary is allowed.*" 

Here the romantic aspec.t of Christian chastity, 
which 1 ‘Jlis has worked out, and of which he has 
shown the evolutionary importance, lias to be con¬ 
sidered. The possibility of this romance may even 
be seen in atliletic asceticism. Jerome writes to 
I Ellis, op. nit. vi. ITOf. 

a Westeniiarck, ii. 451, quotintf Tertullian and Athenagoras. 

8 Ib. 41)0. 4 Jh. 4.54. 5 Jos. lU U. viii. a 

« I Co 7n. 0 38; cf. Kov 114, Mt n)'2 
7 de do. Dei, xiv. ‘28. ** Medit. Piisgimoe, iii. 

» Clpin. Horn. Ep. i. ad Vinpnes, « ; Amhrosius, Kp. Ixiii 34 ; 
Methodius, Coniuv. decern virgmvm, vii 1. 

dr Hatntu Virginurn, 4, ‘2‘2 ; Pseudo-Atatthew, 8. 

Jerome, Com. in Jonarn, i. 1*2 *, Aug de Civ. Dei, i. 16. 

18 Athenagoras, Legatw pro Christianis, 33. 


the virgin Eustoehiuni xxii. §7) about hia 

struggles for ah'*>tinen(’e.: 

‘Oh, how manv times when in the desert, in that vast soli 
tilde vvhieh, burnt up hv the heat of the mum, oilers but .* 
boinble ilvvelling Li monks, 1 imagiiuil mvself among the 
delights of Home ' I was alone, for m.v soul was full ol biUei- 
Jie.ss Mv Iniibs were eoven d bv a vvreti bed sai k, .uid iiiv skin 
Was as bkiek as an Klliio])i.in’s. Evprydav I wept iiiul groaned, 
and, if i was iinwillingh overeome by sleej), inv le.ui hoily lay 
on the bare eurth. I sav nothing of my food and dunk, to) in 
the desert evin invahdM linve no dunk but eold water, and 
■ ookeii toml IS legardeil .is a luxurj. Well, 1, who out ot fear 
of hell had oondemned nivsilt to this prison, eonipanion of 
.eorpions and wild beasts, otten seemed in imngination among 
bands of girls .Mv taee was jrale with fiisUng and iiiv mind 
within mv trigul bodv was hwrnmg with de.sire ; the tire.s ol lust 
would fit.ill tUie up in u liodv Unit alte.idv seemed to he dead. 
Then, deprived of all helj), 1 threw mvselt at the feet of JeHus, 
washing them with mv team and diving them with iny hair, 
subjugating mv rebelliouh llesb bv Imig lasts I remember tliat 
more than onee I j)assr*d tin* nigld, uttering enes and sliiking 
111 }’ breast until Mod st nt nn* pi .lei*.’ 

He alsti retei’is in the stune leltci tt> (lie jiracUce 
in whicli the nniin slieam ol the roni.'tncc of 
<li.'isti(y htul iLsi Hoiiree—th.'it, namely, ol Chris¬ 
tians who ‘ shaie tlie same room, otieii even the 
same bed, ami ettll us siispii mus if xve tlraw' any 
eom lu.sioji.s,’ * ('liry.sostom disetisses jt, as a normal 
practice, hut, (jiiiU! rightly, as a new depailure. 

‘Our f.ilbtrs,’ he savs, ‘ onlv knew two toriiis of sexual 
inlimaev, m.r.rriage and tormeation Now a third torm has 
appeared, men iiiLrodnee voniig girls into then bouses and 
ke. ptheni tlieie pi imaiietif Iv, le'-liei I III}' 1 hen vitgiinlv. VVliat 
IS the reas-mV It si*ems to me (bat lile in i oiumon with a 
woman is sweet, ev’eii outside eon)tigal union and fleshly 
commereo That is my feeling , amt peiliapsit is not mv feel¬ 
ing alone , it may also be that of thesv men The} would not 
hold their honour HO eheup iior givi rise to such scandals it this 
pleasure were not violent and tvraimual . . 'riiat there 
should re.illv he a ple.isiire in tins vvlin li produces a love more 
aivleiit than conjie/.il union mu\ siiipiisi vou at llrst. lint 
when 1 give }oii the jirools von will a.ret that it is so.’ The 
absenee of restrain* to de-siie in marriage, he eontiiiiies, often 
leads to speed! disgu.st, and even, apart from tiu.s, sexual 
intereourHe, pregnanev, delivinv, lactalion, the bringing uj) of 
ehildien, and all the pains and anxieties that aceompany Uieae 
things soon dest I ov youth and dull tin point ot jilea.sure. The 
viigiii is tree fioin these burdens Sin retains bei \ igoiir and 
}ontbtuliiefis. and even at the age of foity may rival the young 
mobile girl ‘A double ardour tliiiH lmrn.s in the heart of him 
who lives with her, and the gratitication of desire never ex¬ 
tinguishes the bright, llaiiii which ever eontinnes to increase in 
strength.’ (’hivHOhtum desenbeH minutely all the little cares 
and attentaons which the modern girls of his time reipiircd, and 
which these men delighted to expend on their virginal sweet¬ 
hearts vvhetliei in pnhlie or m jnivato. 'rims it wastliatthe 
Chiutiuns 'n jev.ted the grosser forms ol sexual indulgence, hut 
111 doing so thev oiilered with a more delicate ardour into the 
more refined forms ot sexual intimafv They eultivated a 
relationship of brothers and sisters to each other ; they kissed 
one another, at one time, in the sjiiiilual orgv of hajitisni. 
Lliey i>ie not aHhumed to adopt complete nakedness.’'- ‘This 
new iitinemeiit of tmider ehastity’ may truly be said to havf 
eome ‘us a delieious fliseovery to the early Christians, who had 
n solidely thrust away the tieenliousness of the pajfiin world.'** 
No less true, however, ib it that the development in itself was 
asanli-'.oeiai as, and in itspractieal negation of parenthood more 
anti social than, even the iiomnsexualitv of the ilreeks 

Again, this new Christian chastity ‘ tioiirisbi it exuberantly 
and uiicherked’ in one form; ‘it coiuiiiered literature. The 
most charniiiig, and, w'e inav lx* sure, tlie most popular lilera- 
tuie of the early’Chinch lay in the imiumerahlc romances of 
erolie chastity . . . which are eniliodied to-day in the Acta 
Hauclorvm.’ ‘ Early CiirisLiati literature ahoiinds m the stories 
of lovers who had indeed preserved tlieir cliastily , and hud yet 
diHcovcrevl the most exquisite si'crets of li)vc.’’4 Kills refers 
partienlarlv to the legend of Theda, ‘'I’he lindeaiul I'.ridegroDm 
of .liidea,'in Jiidn'. Tfiouiait’Act-^, ‘The V'lrgm of Antioch' of 
St. Ambrose, the history of ‘Achilleiis and Nereus,’ ‘ Mydunia 
and Karihh,' and 'Two Lovers of Auvergne,’ told by Gregory of 
Tours See art AuArET.vK 

'J'lic fic'.liiiess of tliks iiiu(|ue ioim of love waned 
in the Middle Afjes. C’hivalry alone jireaerved 
something of a similar ideal. '•Anmssinet Nico- 
lette,' Ellis remarks, ‘ w'as (he death-kncll of the 
jirimilive (!hri.st.ian romanee of chastity. It was 
the di.scovery that the cha^l i* relinernentH of delieacy 
and devotion W'ere pos.silJe wdtliin the strictly 
normal sphere of sexual love.’® He assigns tw'o 
main causes for t his decay, 

‘The suimiergence of the oUl pagan world, with its prae.trice, 
and, to some extent, ideal of sexual indulgence, removed the 

1 Kllia, op. oif. vl. 161 f., 166. » Ib. 163 f. 

S lb. 156. 4 Jb. 166. 0 Ib. 161. 
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foil which had ffivcn jjrace and dclica<-v to Uil-I cmter frcodoiii 
of the youriK (’’linslians In the sfv ond tin- aiisli-iiii(*s 

whnd) Lhe (Jtu I', ('lit i-^l kuim tnul J'l■ldl^ fur 'licsaki ot 

their sciul’K III .lit It, \si mMii <1 oi Un n < li oin jukI -poiiiaiicit \ 
by beinn; nirifir a lormi' p.irl ol . odes ol punistm.i n| toi sin, 
first in the I’eiiiliMitinls aud .dteiwards at tht diviclion of 
confesHors.') 

Hen* tlieie iiilorvrnes I In* Teutonic element. 

'The nical of * Ini tun iliaslit\ was no loii;fi*r larjrelv the 
poss'-sHioii of n liriid piojile wlifi had tifi-n renileied iiiiiiiuiu- to 
pufiaii li' i'iii e lo ii‘ iiij, hroiii^hl iiji ii il‘< midst, lunl e\en llu-m- 
selvcH Htiepcd 111 il It was iIlmiIv troiii the lirst a seriuiis 
inatUr for ill* violent Aorfh AUiians fo nmmlnin the nlul of 
Chastitv . .'uid, when ('hrisLianitH])reud to Northern Knrope, it 
■eenied aliiiosi a hojidiss task to acclimatize its ideals auioiijj 
the wild (I' Miians 

llcncctoi jinl I,lie idf'alw of the (Jliuieh were 
iuipo'-cil its coiiipnlNory (elilwicy on ju'ie.stH, and 
‘(di:i^Mt \ ’ i(;ll into a liaihaiotis ie;.jre.ssion, vlucli 
the JIcnuissanco and lleloriiialiun only tein]ien‘il 
hy jiiescivint^ in law the ]>io]inetary rij;hts of 
in.'iriH'd men, and losteiino a conventional 
lesidnnin <if iih'HH of ehahlily lor the niimaiTied. 
It iH to he rioteil that it is only hy nii error tlnit 
the jiriniitive 'rontons ha\e hei'ii i-iediled Avith jirc- 
nujitial chastity. 'They had no jirosl itill ion, and 
observed nninlal chastity in women, hnt chastity 
before iiiaiwas not rc(]uii<dl. 

‘The insiitiition of clerevtl echhaiw,’ Hfun Wenternian'K, 
‘lowereil the esliniation of virtue h.\ piomoting' viee. Inuuit; 
the Middle A^es iiiichast ill was ittraided as an ohiect of 
ridicule ratln r tli.in censuie, and in the eonin Iiteratiiri of 
that'period the cler^'V are universidlv icjiresenled as t,h« jcreul 
corruptorH of iloniehlic virtue. Whether the tenet of iliastitv 
laid down hv the code of (’hnalr\ was taken iiioie senoiisU 
mat he faiih douhted. A knif^lit, it was Haul, Hhoiild he 
atistiiicnt and cluisle; he should love onh the virtues, talents, 
and|,o.ices of fiis ladv , and love was defined um Iht “eliasti 
union of two heart.s hv virtue wiou^flit ”... We havereas.tii 
to lielieve tfiat the ainouru in whu'h h< indulged with h( r win 
of a far less d« lieiit'f kind.’^ The ladv vv.i->, us u rule, re(|Uiieil 
to he a mail led vvoniuii. 

ll(‘r<!, in !i H(ins(*, is fin fitl-cm)it. like.some we have 
nolt'd, to d I voice lov<* from the hiolo^^iejil tiecoin- 
paniiiK'Tits of it. Aiiollier form, nioie like the 
early (Miristian and the (Jieek, Avas that e,eh*l»rsiled 
by Dante and his conveners—life-lon;^ de\'ohoii 
Avithout any intimacy. VV Inil, remained of tlussi* 
dnvelo[)in<*rilK up to modern dny.sAvas male, f;al Ian try, 
ami the love interest of the novel and the play. 

The attitude of tlie chief peoples of to-day 
townirds elnistitv may he noAV j^l,‘tnee<l at. It is, 
and the fact is sioinheanti, fairly sluijde and extra- 
ordinai ily iderit ical. 

In Jslftni ‘ihiishty,’ that, is, abstinence from 
inteicouise, is the essent.ial duty of AA'oinan, 
married or unmarried. Nothing more is required 
as an exjilanation than the position of Muliam- 
niadan woiik'Ii. ‘ l^’or unniarru'd men, on t he ot.her 
hand, “ehastify” is hy Mnliainmndans at most 
looked upon as an ideal, almost out. of reach. 
Yet there is moie incoiitiiienee in Chiistian 
countries than in IsLam,*'\ a hilc the Muhammadan 
attitude is less ambiguous. As ahvays, they assert 
the sanctity of sex no less than the sam-tity of 
jihysieal cleanlin(‘Hs. ‘ 'I'hey aie jirejiareil to carry 
the fniictions of sex into the future life.’*’ 

In India, not only is asceticism practised by 
certain individuals, but 

‘sPMial love has been saiicLifled and divinized to a j»Teal,rr 
e.\Lent, than in iiiiy other part ol the world ’ ‘ It seeniH neve; lo 
li.'tve entered into the* heads of the Hindu lef^ishitors that >iuv- 
thiiig imlural could be ofTen-sivelv oliMccne, a simfiilaritv whi. h 
pervades all their writm^fs, huf is no jiroof of Uie depr.tvitv of 
their morals.' ‘ijove in India, hoth as re^fardH theory and 
juactiee, })o.sseRses an importance which it is iinpoBSible for us 
even to conceive.'7 

'I’lie dct.iils of generation have for ages found a 
])hiee in Hindu religious ritual. Yet, and heie 

J Kills, vp. rit VI ICl. 

5 Schrader, Itfallezikon, art ‘ Kensehheit.’ 

:> WesU iniiirck, up. nt. ii. 4:C2 * Ib. 428. 

•'> ‘ Viator ’ in Fortnvjhtly Hevie.w, Dee. 1908, quoted by Ellis, 
vp. cit VI Mil 

« Kills, vi. 129. 

7 Ellis, I c., .jiiotinK Sir AV. .Jones, IKorifcs, U. 811, and R. 
Schmidt, Iteitruge zur Jml. Eiotik, p. 2. 


again oAving to the status of women, ‘ sexual im¬ 
purity is scarcely consiilered a sin in the men, hut 
111 t<*iiuiles iiiitlimg is held more exc’ciahle or 
.1 hominahle.’* Very similar is the attitude of 
I 'lima and Japan. 

In Modern Western rivdizntwn there is a great 
variety of minor difleiences, hut the main tacts 
aie the same. Property-morality is eniploy(*d to 
sanction wilc].y ‘cha^lity’; Hie Kiighsh law of 
di\oicc still shows the jnepondeianee in favour of 
the male .sex. Among the unmarried, nnile incon- 
tmenee is winked at hy the Avorld, hut fcwuale in- 
continenee is lejiKdiati'd. I’rostitutum llounshes, 
Avhile it i.s calculated that at least HO jicr cent of 
the sexual iiitei course that ocenrs in We.*'terii 
nations is outside Ihe bonds of Aveillock. fjconomic 
considerations have, much to do with thi.^, l»nt (he 
Avhole luoblem is an extensive one, and crinnot be 
more than alluded to here. As for tin* minor 
dillei cnees, the bhiropi'iiii has added, Avhether 
through the inlhience oi the (hiristian tradition or 
because of a jisyflncnl eharaetei, ‘the vice ol 
liypocrisy, which ajijiarently amis lill.le knoAA'n in 
sexual matteis hy ]iiigan aiithinity,’“ and is also 
little known by the other great races oi the jnesent 
ihiy. riie Cliiiiches do not help (o solve the 
]iiohIeni by preaching total abstinence and en- 
coniaging scienliiic igiioiance; their attitude is 
pa»l ol the coiiA'cntional sexual nioiality ol the 
time. They ean aid in the scientilic ii'liahililation 
ol a natural chastity only hy joining hand*- with 
.sciemie. W estern science to-day has begun this 
work hy a thoiongli study of tin* sexual impulse, 
and importanl pionoeiing has been eHeet.ed in the 
education of the inti'lligeiit u]>on these subjects 
and 111 the deA^eloimient ot eugenic lescan li. 

Soim* consideiation of biological icasons ioi the 
A'aiions phenomi'na ol chastity A\hich have been 
reviewe<J may liiialJy he given in eonrn'xion av ith 
the question hoAv tar the jisychic natnie ot the 
model 11 type of hniiianity is likely to he allected 
hy the multiple tradition, or Avhether this exists 
im'iely as an atmos]>lieTe Avhieh is inert and un- 
iisi'd tor life piocesscs, the latter h(*ing only such 
as aic adajited to the pieseiit environment. 

f’hastity, as it is now delined, may lie .said to 
exist only among savages in a natiiial state, A\ho 
allow pre-nuptial inl.eieoiirse. Its origin is puiely 
biological. 'labu is meiely an emotional and legal 
iriadnition from it. 'I'lie e.xi'icise oi control at 
]»uherty’ has been noted. Dining menstruation, 
pregnancy, and snekliiig, the savage also observes 
eoiitimTice.*’* Duiiiig l,lie last condition it is pos¬ 
sible that the sojiaiation is physically heiielicial 
to mot her and cliild ; during the lirst, union is 
atteinled, excejit towards tin* end of the jieriod, 
AA ith discomfoit to the Avonian. During the time 
of suckling, it is a Avise provision to prevent another 
conception too soon for tin* health of the child at 
the iiiotherY; breast, and there seems to he a con¬ 
nexion between jireniature weaning and renewal 
ot intereonrse. 11 is signilieant that certain peojiles 
recognize this ajiyilieation of eontiiienee so clearly 
that at a suitable date after birth the man and 
wife arc re-married.'* Of equal biological import¬ 
ance IS the continence observed by primitive peoyiles 
inmieiliately jirior to marriage and after engage¬ 
ment., and more particularly for some time alter 
nianiage itself. 

TbiiH, niiionp: tin* ahorifrine.s of AMotorin, ibe pair were 
si*»|u«*st»'red lor two iiioiillis, HJo(*i»ing on opjiositi* Hides of 
the (in •'» AriiorinHt the Narriiivcri it was ‘a point of denency 
hu I ho i*oii)il«. ii<»t to slu'p (*loHe to each othoi for the tirsL two 
or tbieo iii};hl><, on tin* third or fourth ni<sdit Uie man and his 

1 W oHtorinarc*k, op. cit. ii. 4‘2b (quoting aiit tiorities). 

2 Jb. 4::4 

8 Soo (’ntvvloy, Mvitfc Rose, pp. 54, 200 ; W eHterniarck, ffum 
Marr.-i 4«:{, Moral /i/ca.s, i. 399, ii. tiSS, 301 

■* tlruwley, op. ctl. 432 f. Featherman, op cit. Ii. 14«. 
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wife Bleep tojjcther under the same nie:.’i In South (Jelehps 
all intmuicy is forlndden durin;^ the wrddinj^-nijfht.- In Vehi'i 
they do not eonie topelher for seven nij>ht9.-* In Kiideli and 
the Bahar Islands tlie santc rule is obsin \ Smiilnil.N aiiionu 

the DayakH, Madurese, and Sundiinesc.t> Anions the VNutius 
eonsunnnation takes place on the iittli day ; on the llrst nifcht 
the couple are set bade to back ; and this is repeated each 
nijjht. Kach morning when the man departs, it is forbidih-n 
tht'in to look at one another, ‘a sipn of her maiden shame ’<> 
Niitkas and Tldinkets may not consuniinate man la^je till after 
ten dii\s and tom wi'eks ies])f( tivih ■■ Inl.v\)it it is < ustoinni \ 
for hnsliands to deny themselves their eoniiij;il ii^bls dining; 
the llrst week after "inarria^re with a virtfin bmle.i' The In id* 
and fjrooin amon^!: the A/tecs w'ere eoniment for tour days, tlie 
Rlazatees for lifteeii, the otomis for twenty or thirty.f 

Such cnstoins are uudouhttnlly to he ultimately 
explained an lOllis exjilaiiis them, 'riie loiio juoeess 
of irradiation of the eotnphix nervous lueelinuism, 
xvhieh is umessary for tumese.eneo and toi the 
projier performauee of the sexual fiel, needs delay 
and iiuiny pieliminsiries. 'J'he sexual aet is not 
one to he exeeuted hy niuseiilai fotee alone. Uenet* 
the jihenonu'Tia, of coutlshi]> itself. 

‘The nee<l f*ir delay and * oiisi'lcr.il' skiil la far treater yvben, 
as ainoiic oms*lye.s, a ysoin.ins inaiiki^c j delavid loinf pa-l 
tin esl.iiili diiiu'iil ol pulieriy to a period yylien it iiane dilh- 
iMih, to liK.ik down the fiAchic and, iieiliajis, even pity steal 
harriers ol peisonalityt" 

'I’he n<‘ed is inei(‘a^ed also in jiroportion f.o the 
hiplu'r deve]()]iment of the sexual impulse in eivili- 
zat.ioii. One f>i('at eomi»onent of that iin]iuK(‘ i‘ 
female modesty.*' In set'kin*; tor an ;ins\vei to the 
question, hy has st'xufil iiitt'ieouise Indweeii un 
inairied peojde, if both pJiilies eoiistml, eome (,o he 
repiided as wi'onj^ ? ^\'e^l ('rmarek ndeis to I ho 

proxNth of ‘all'eetion’ ami to the instinct f >i seelu- 
sion (lurino the sati.sfaet ion ot sexual as, in piiuti- 
tive times, of ot,her needs, sueh as hun^m ami 
thirst. Aild to these eonsiderations, the neiyous 
tone and control prod need hy a natural chastity, 
and f,heie are already f^roumls for a scientilie anti 
ndieious reeofxnitioii and lej^nilation of a sexual 
life A\hieh is in relation to biolouneal facts. 

T^yo eontluj^enl- souices of ehasiity are good 
exatiijiles of inertia, prutlueinj; the sauH‘ result 
from dillerent direetions. 'Phe former is biolopi- 
eally real, tin; second eonventioual. ('ontmenee 
oiTgin.'ttt's, in the individual, Mith the instinct ot 
jihysieal isolation whieh is em|)hasized at the com- 
nieiieeiiK'nt of adolescence. This instinct amounts 
to <i viiginal inertia, which forms a harrier diflicult 
to lireak ilown. lienee the first, los of chastity is 
equivalent to a complete jisyehie change in the 
organism. This imwlia. is encouraged for the sake 
of }»hysi<*al growt h. When such ])sychie diathesis 
becomes morbid, it coincides with what W. dames 
teims a,n ‘anti-aexual instinct’—the in.stinct of 
peisoiial isolat,ion, the actual repnlsiveness to us 
of the idea of intimate contact with most of the 
persons we iiiei't, es)iecially those of our own sex, 
and in illiistiation of xvhich he instani^es the un¬ 
pleasant sensation felt on taking a seat still warm 
by contact with another.^” Adolescent inertia is 
also linked to t he desire for self-control, in which 
the important factor is the feeling of power and 
the sense of freedom. Tn the male the p.sychic 
result of tlie sexual act, a depression proportionate 
to the explosive force of the detmuescent jirocess, 
constitutes the opposite pole to this feeling of 
poner. Ornne fimmnl post roitum fris'fe ino- 
verhializes the phciioiiieuon, and there are eleai 
traces of its aetitm in pruduemg ideals of chastit y. 

^ (Tirr, Thft Australian liars, ISSO 7, li. 215. 

^Matthes, Ethnoloifir Zunl-iL-’lrhrt,, IS7.5, ]» S5. 

n Kriii|t, At/rh en dr Atjr/irm, Leyilen, 1 ^ 7 . 0 , p iJig. 

^ TiiiO^rhr. hid Taal- Land- * a Wdkrnkundr, xxiv. 52.5; 
Riedel, lit) cit. 3.51. 

B IVrelaer, Kthnog. lirsch. drr Daiaks, 1870, p. 53 ; Veth,./ttr«, 
1884, i. .'kifi , IliUer, Java, 187‘i, p. 29. 

6 Van Hasselt, ZK viii 181 ff. 7 Bancroft, i. 198, 111. 

8 Lano, Modern EgyjitianH, ii. 273. 

• Bancroft, ii. 258, 201, 670. Ellis, op. ett. vi, 647. 

B See Westermarck, Moral Ideas, ii. 435. 

W. James, Principles of J‘syr,hology, 1891, ii. 347. 


Some of these have been cited above. Loss cif 
semen is universally legarded as loss of strength, 
and (lie male oi guns as the siMit of strength.^ Tliese 
ideas aeaiu coincide y\ ith the pojiular notion that 
vomaii IS physieallj' weak, and that therelore 
inleicour.se with her produces weakne.ss in the 
male, lint, when these ideas reaidi as far as this, 
they aie alieady hecomiug conveiitionali/cd. E\en 
at an euilicr stage they may pH.s.s from biological 
lact to cony eiitioiial theory, for ‘your boasted 
]»uiityis onl^ immaturity.’ In this connexion is 
to he noted the smise ol mchuicholy which is 
normally periodic in adolc^cem-e, and seems to 
aiise tiom vasi ulat congestion. It is eiicouiaged 
by ttbsfineiicc, ami loims the foumlalion of the 
sense of sin, as is shown hy the phenomena of 
conversion. If we add I he f;i,cl, tJiat pain and 
aiisterit y aie a stimulant oi eneigy, we juactieally 
comph'te the list ol physioloi^ical factors wJiicn 
develop rules ol chastity in the indivulual and in 
the lace. On the other hand, the conventional 
factor whicli more* than othcis has h:id an intlu- 
enc.e in civilization is not essentially [diysiological. 
It is rather a detail of degeneiation. In their 
fic‘rcc reaetion against pagan luxury the early 
t’hristiaiis deichqied a cult of jimsoual um Icaiill- 
ness. They dcnouncical the hath as (lii‘ 1 ‘uiitans 
at a l.-itei <l:it*‘denoiincc'd tin theatre' 

I'atilii us* <1 t,i> Siiv . ‘'I’be jmrit \ ot tliclioili mid its j^anuentB 
means tlic iiiipiiiIt \ of the soul.’“ ‘ Sun i tli* (oiiiiiu; of Ctum- 

li.mity,’ ribs romurks, ‘tbc' I'ult of tb* slaii, 'uid e\en iti 
li't Uiene, tiave ue\er again attiiiiie*! t tu s.mu mineral aud un- 
(|ue.tionpd eNaUatiou. The (Ilmirli kille*! the liiiUi.’i* ‘The 
tone *it tbc Muldle Ages,’ KavH J''te<leiii ll.irii.soii (Mmuitiq 
of llid , PKio. p '^48), ‘ill the matter ot dirt yyas a toriii of 
iiieiilul diseiiHi ' 

lint 111 this Inter and iiirue gcMieial extension, 
very similar as it is to tli(‘ state ol I lungs among 
t.lie masses of Kuiopc' to-day, economu c'oiisideia- 
tioiis ovei laid the Christian tradition. 'I’lie‘>aine 
lesult was foslc'ied liy idc'als on the one hand ami 
neeessaty pinctice on the other. Ilo\\c*ver that 
may he, the fact icmnins that it is only in modern 
(tivilization that th«‘ jux I a,posit ion of the genital 
and excretory zones has acted as a gcMieral iiifUi- 
enee in favoui of cliast ity. riimitive ‘ unedean- 
ness’ was a \ciy difUutmt thing, though the same 
rerm is u.sed. Inertia of this kind is a measure 
both of scientific* icnoranca' and of }ihysical unre- 
fincment, or ral.hc'r of hygicmic, degeneration, as 
ohscc'iiity is of the sa.me ic.sults psychically. 

Tin* i.iiestion of the oiigiti of tlie ‘ fiorror ’ of 
sexual l.iets, in so far as it is a rnnsn, which 

is not c’crtain, and not a conventional aiiifact, is 
(lillic’ult. However originaling," and it is ])ossihle 
that it may have nothing to do w’ith an^y piimitive 
mystic jiwe or sense of supernatiira] danger, but 
ratlier tbat it. is a morbid psycliosis analogous to 
jealousy on the one hand and disgu-st on flic otJier. 
—it seems to he* absent from savage psychology, 
and in civilization to he a mark of lUMiiosis. As a 
sourc e of chastity, its conventional exploitation is 
confined to pnest.ly piedagogy. 

CcMiani Huggc'stions that have been made ex- 
planatoiy ol this and .similar nsycdiic* {ilic'nomcna 
in chastity call for mention, thougli, in so far as 
they have gioiind in fact, this is hut jiart of the 
mythology of the subject. For instance, thcjirimi- 
ti\e tabu ngaiust. menstrual blood cannot legiti¬ 
mately be elevated into a cause cither of inarriage 
prohibitions or of continent habits. It may be 
true that the Zulus hcdu'vc (hat ‘ if a man touch a 
woman at num.struat ion hi.s hoiicxs become soft, 
and in futuie he cannot take p.irt in warfare or 
any other manly exoic ise ’ ;** but, as sliown above, 
the dccqi-sealod rca'-oti of sueh tabu is luological. 
The suggested instinctive feeling against inter 
course between members of the same family or 

1 See Crawlej, Mgstic Rose, 188. * Jerome, lip. cviii. §20 

» ElliH, op cit. iv. 81. 4 Maeduimld, JAI x\ 119 
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lioiiHehold, which Wcstnuuin k hc]«i to he :i i)t»s- 
.^ible UJIVIHC of the nl*‘a (luK sexual uiatlcis are 
•impure,’ doe- uol,, ii it eMsf^,, ;_■«> deeply enoii«,di 
into tlie psy(‘holo;:v oi Hie imin idual. ll is ])roved 
tha,t siich |ilM‘rioineii;i ;uc jim t' l\ neuMli\<*.‘ 

In tlie pa^l lii-^luiy oi it evident that, 

UH will aJw a \ s hi‘ the . a^e, e\a l y factor eiuir-enied 
in tin* w lioh s\-tem ol t he si‘\nal inijuilse lias h id 
its placo am’ itilluejM-e. Tlie two eliief iaclois, 
iropjietaiN iiii-i,lin y and adolescent, ineitia, have, 
touMci. non leached the pai'lino oi the wa_As. 
'rinil m lo s,iy, the former is ynddm^ to the 
scieijtilic an.ihsis of the sevinil life of man. and 
can no loneei he maintained asaf^rouml of nafui.il 
<-h.( llt\ In !,he Middle A !j;e.s tlie kniehtly lius- 
hiimi look with him on his travels the ki'v of his 
n lie s ‘ eirdle of chastity ’; in a scicnlihc aije ‘ t.he 
real jnoMem of chasliiy lies not in mnlliplyin^ 
kiws, hut laieely in women’s knowhd^e oi the 
dangers oi sex and tin* cull, nation ol their sense 
of icsponsiliilit y.’“ Mnlnlis the state¬ 

ment applies to juiolescent eiiashty. This is one 
ot the edneational piohlennof the Intnie, in W’hieh 
science timl relipion may well eo-opeiafe Eeonomie 
eoiisiiii'i at ions aie tin* peimanenl ]ire\ ions eomli- 
tion to he reidvoned wit h ; jiojmlai seiitinumt will 
follow the Ji'ad ol social leiimom nt. and si-umtilie 
eonc.lnsioii. 

hiiKRM'i'Ki';—W. R. Smith, T(7 .SVm "(Isail Frazer, tV/I 
(ItXMt), Totfiniifm a7ui I'. I'l'iitmi/ (liMtl), Ciawley, 'Seviuil 
Tuhon ’ p/ \1 \Mv. IlS't.'ip, Mj/stir /I'eM' (I'll',';, A. L.uik^ 
and J J Atkinson, <sV)f oj) Onqniit amf I'ninal /ytiM* (I'lil . 1 , 
Havelock EUis, StHfhfn in (Uc I'si/chohHjtj nf Scj ((i wds, 
ISDT-inio), II C Lea, //i.s/. oi .Sacmfolfit Ctlihnn/ ("lols, 
IKHt), E. Wcstcrmarck, HikI ol Hinn il/droco/-(I'liil), 
Oriinn awl Deirtopnient <>J the Mtn al Id> ns ( ‘ ^ ols , liMK.- liKi ), 
E S Hartlaiid, ]*rimitii'c I'alcrmfp (1 vols, J'.xi'.l), O. 
Schrader, Jlcnllcx , lilOl (art ‘ hcuschheiiJwan Bloch, 
The Scriial Lile of nur Time (lOiiu. (,r. I'ld'.i). Canfcynoii, La 
Crnitini dc f/e/'./f'/f'(19(11), A. Moll, / ihido Sc nof/i'> ' ' , 

1S9S), the k'lnliiiicScjwiIrmplitidiniif'-lyXU'Xi) ^ H. Noi thcote. 
I'hn'^tiiniili/ mid Sc r 1‘riiii/citn, ([WV)), htiMide and R<, 1 
in Zi'il'^rhnlt fur Sc rn((/irist<cn'^i hit It (m proyres*!), A To.,t, 
(iruudnss dcr cthiiolou Junsprudem (Is'M-'i.) 

A. h. CitAwi.in 

CHASTITY (Ihidilhisl).—llnddhisi ideas as to 
the 1 elation of the sexes inaj'^ hi'st he treated undei 
1 wo heads : aceoidino as they apjily to the oidinary 
liudilhisl layman, or to a memiiei of the Ihiddhist 
Oidei. 'The 1 nies lor the l;i( t.ei will he lound in art. 
Cklihacy (Umhlhist). The rules for the layman 
are laid down very simply and hroadly in si'veial 
parts of the (kiiion, xvith th<; stress placed on ]»niity 
in epMeial rather than on any jiarticiilar detaik 
JAir inslaiiee, in the Sif/d/onin/ii Suttunta (a dia- 
loi'iieon elementary ethical pieeejtts to lie followtid 
by laymen), Sinaia is seen hy the iJiiddha wor- 
shippin;4 the vaiions ijiiartei.s of the heavens with 
streaming hair and uplilted hands. ’I’he teacher 
points out to him a hetter way, in which the six 
quart,ITS worthy of worship are not the physical 
quarters of the heavens, hut parerit-s, teachers, 
hnshand (or wife), friends, dejieiideiits, aiulajuritual 
masters (Hhiksiis and iJrahmans). Under tlie thud 
head we have tin; following j)ara"ia])h : 

‘In five w’ais should the wife, wlio is the west qmirter, be 
rherishi^l by hei hiisbund—)i\ ies]ir(’t, by eourtesv, by beiii);: 
fiididiil to her, liy ricoj>ni/iny hi-r authority, by jiroviding for 
her wants. And in five w:os Uic wife taUes thouylit tor her 
hushaiid—she orders the hoieehold armht, is liospilahle to 
Imisfolk and friends, is a ( tia'.tc wib , is a thrifty housekeeper, 
and IS diliyent in all there is to «lo.' 

The same traidalc wains youn^ men a^^aiiist 
riotous Iiviii}.: ot all kinds —drunkeiinesH, fjanihlin^x, 
ami iinchastily. There is no older document 111 
Indi.'in leli^Xious literature devoted to the inenlea- 
tion of ethical precejits for hiyinen. In the ///- 
vi(tf(i/:ri, I’.iuUlha is lepresented as declarino; that 
‘ the lifi* of cliaslil y is not lived for the ]iurpose of 
deceiving; or )u;Uiii|; to mankind, nor for the, sake 
M\esleruiarek, Ihnii Marr ' l.'ih 
- Moll, Konirnie Sexnalemfttinduurf, 1899, p fi9tl 


of the advanta^^e of a reputation for ;(ain and one’s 
own aflair.s ; hut . . . this life of chastity is lived, 
0 monks, tor the purjiosi* oJ Insight ami 'riiorough 
Knowledf^e’ (§ IfO) ; while ‘ hy mutnal reliance, () 
monks, a life of clnislily is lived for the stike of 
eiossinoj the Flood (ol etirlhly lonp^ines), ami for 
the sake ol juoperly makiim an end of Miseiy’ 
fi: 107). He who, altei taking the vow of ehasLitv, 
bleaks it, and he who t-lms c:ium>k another to tall, 
sulleis‘111 the realm ol juinishment and in perdi¬ 
tion ’ (g 'IS); yet the same treati.se .seems to inqiJy 
that (undue) craving for chastity is, like all other 
foims ot eliiiL’m;^' to condit ions of eartlily existence, 
esseiitisdlN evil (|^ ol I.). ’I'luM-e is very little ethics 
in tiie jirevions liooks ol litual, poeliy, oi exej^esi.s, 
or even in the, tlusisojihy oi the Ujianistids; and 
tlie h'vei of the inytholo'^y and iitual is as low' in 
Imliii, as elsewheie, 111 m.illeis ot chastity. Ihit 
It wouhl he :i i^ieat mistake to snjqiose that the 
r.nddhist movement inliodueed any ^reat revolu¬ 
tion in this respect, ’l lu' jicojilo, in the Gt,h cent. 
1’. C , iiad ahejuly hiiilt. iif» foi tlumiselves, (pute 
independently of lelmion, a .social code Je;j;aidin^' 
sexual iclations, All that Jluddhism did was to 
adopt the hi^^hest, ideal euiient among the clans, 
and to jzive to it aiKlihonal eli'ainess and tmiphasis. 
It was this ideal that it earned witli it whmeiei 
it was introduced. It thus ihiew its inllnence on 
the side ol a stiicl monoi^aniy m man la^i*, in lavour 
ol I'hastiiy i,»r hotli sexes heloti* ami aftei mar- 
nagf', ami against eaily m/ii i ia;jes, (>11 tJie whole, 
it Inis had il iaii sucei'ss. 'I'lit' ]iercentHge oi ille 
pitimate hiilhs is low- in those countries wheie the 
intluenee of ejiiiy Jiuddhisiii has been gretilest., and 
its «*anoni<*al liteialuic is ch.aste thioneliout. Some 
ol the hd<*r literatnii*. troni the (ilh cent. A.D. 011- 
wanls, e.sjieeially m Ihuigttl, ?sepal, and 'I'lhet, in 
very nmeh the reviuse. S(‘e tut. 'I’ANTIiA. 

liiThKA’iCRK — R C Cliilders, ‘Tin- VVlielt' J>utv of the 
Iluddliist iiaMuuii,' 111 (7i, IS'.li, Rhys Davids, liiiddhism'^i, 
J9'i,,'li \ ]> , P Gnmblot, iSVpf ,S'(i/n/s pu/i.s, Puns, IKTC), 

p. “11 It , Ih-ciiltakd, nr Suitiiins ot liuddka, tr. J 11. More 
(Now ^ork, llXIs), pp 19, (52, U7f , P2.'> 

T. W. Kiivs Davids. 

CHASTITY (Uhinese).—Uhastity in females is 
regarded hy the (Munese lis a viitue ol pnme im- 
I'oi lance; and the national standards, hoi li ideal 
and .actual, would he eonsidiued admirable <*veri in 
(’hiistian countni's. A woman is siipjiosed to 
mairy only once, the alliance ol a widow' with a 
.second hiishand being corisideied inadvisable, if 
not indeed inadmissilde. When a rnarned woman 
ictuses to accept a second consort after the death 
ol hei liusbaiul, 01 a young virgin who has been 
roldu'd oi her lianci^ by a similar cal/Uslrophe 
<leci<les upon a life of celibacy, a petition i.s some- 
time.s addrc.sHcd to the I'hnjieior, asking for per¬ 
mission to elect a pin-low, or monumental gateway, 
with a view to perfietuating the memory of the 
cliaste wid<iw 01 imiiden, as an example l.o fiosterity. 
In some jiarts of the country veiitahJe * lorufits’ o^' 
these ornauiental struct ures may he. found, Bome 
of them magnilicent s]KM'imens of the mason’s art 
One might be led to conclude from this fact that 
chaatit.y is a virtue ntre among Chine.se women, 
since so high a value is ])ljiced upon the exhibition 
of it in .semningly isolated cases ; hut it should be 
borne in mind that tJie great majority of instances 
are not coinmemorated in this sjiecial way, on 
account of the gretit exjieiise involved. No argu¬ 
ment can thereiore be. advanced on these grounds 
:is to the eom|i;irative rarity ol this virtue among 
Chinese women. 

The extraonlinary care nominally taken to niain- 
tuin the segregation of the sexes migiit seem to 
indicate a low scale of nioitility in Chimi., as, 
the rules laid down in the * liecord of Hites,’wliieh 
dcpiecat.ii tin; hanging of male and female garments 
on the same rack, and the using of the same face- 
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bowel or hair-eoml) by |)ersoiis of opposih* sox ; or 
which «h*,chiH> it, inexpcdietib that a loan shouhl 
know the peiMinal name a woman an ho is not a 
lelation, ami tliat a lather shouhl sit in the same 
room with his daughter, or biotlieis share a ]tlaee 
at toble with a sister ahove the jij^m of 7 years. Jt 
is necessary, liowevm*, to rcMoembei thiit such pre¬ 
cautions may be Siifzi^ested by the ])e«-nli!n con¬ 
ditions of the patiniichal system, which still 
obtains in (hiinese lamilies, under the tmms of 
W'hich a lar;^e number of people aie ottcn conj,'r<‘- 
{^ated torrid her w'ithin the walls of a (’,hiiu*se ‘ coin- 
pound,’ includiTifj; children ot dilhuent jAenoTations, 
dilleient paienls, childten ol the siiine lather but 
dith'rcnt mothers, chihlien of concubines, etc.--an 
extraoMlinary meillej'of relationships—as well as 
a nuMMMous retinue of yoiin^' servants and slave 
ehildien. And, as the female members of the 
(‘omninnity seldom venluie Iteyond the hieh walls 
of the endosuie, Jiiid are strictly limited in the 
rail”** ot their emf»lo\ nienls, with a tem|ienitin>rit 
which, whaleier else mfi\ be said, is distinc¬ 
tively Kastein, and with i»aiiilnl recolU*clions of 
tiie daik days ol femhilisin, and its many in- 
\asions upon the sa,n< tity ot l.uudy life, it is little 
womici that such nmthods shouhl be consutered 
advisable. 

Chastity linds a place* amon^ t he ‘ Four Studies 
projeei to Women,’ of which the fii.st is to be chaste 
and (loeih*; ami historica,! eases aie treipient. wheie 
youn^ eleet('<l to commit suicnb* lathei (lian 

run tlie nsk ol outia.}^m, oi eimi the imp nation ol 
unehastity. 11 a,d bdoia Macdonald lieen a CUiiiiese 
heroim*, she would Jiaie drowned Jieiselt in a well 
after lier interview' with ‘ IJonnie, Ihinee < harlie,’ 
as the youno Kintipo enl did w’hen the Prince 
Slnndv’iuie, j,o whom she had t'iven asylum, made 
^ood his escape fium tlie ‘(loldem 'I'atar.s.’ In the 
city of llan^Aciiovv is a well into w hieh huiidieds of 
Chinese {.,drls threw themselves when tlie city was 
threatened hy t he T’ai pin^i lebels. Instances sueh 
as tliese alloid more leliahle ev'idence as to the 
higli standard of chastity which nndonhtedly exists 
amon^^ women in China, than any deduction from 
the methods which seem to reflect upon the female 
oharacter, and w'hich are intended rather as in¬ 
centives to virtue tlia,n jtreventives against vice. 
'The extreme modesty of the feminlae attire (which, 
by the way, is bln* only survival of the Chinese 
cost,lime, malt' «Aarments hcinjAall based on Mnnclin 
models, by eoinmaml of the jiresent foreign rulers 
of China), the careful concealment of tlie lines of 
the ligure, etc., allbrd further continuation of the 
idea, which is borne out hy personal knowledge of 
Chinese homes and family histories. In some iiarts 
of the eounbry, the lepugnaiice which is felt by 
chaste young females against consorting witli an 
iitt,er si ranger, as the present marriage customs 
necessitate, finds expression in the lorniation of 
anti-niatrimonial leagues, the members of which 
bind themselves by solemn pledges to refrain from 
eiiteiing the state of marriage; and frequent, 
instances occur where suicide is resorted to rather 
than break the vows thus assumed. 

Whilst cliastity in females is rigorously de¬ 
manded, no similar standard obtains in the case of 
males. Chastity finds no jdace among the ‘ Fiv’e 
Constituents of Worth,’ although Propriety in 
Demeanour comes next in order to lieiievolcnce 
and Uprightness of Mind, and is followed by 
Knowdedgo and Good h’aith. It is not numbered 
among the ‘ 8 ix Courses of Conduct incumbent 
upon Man,’ or the ‘Six Virtues’—Intelligence, 
llnnianity, Wisdom, Uprightness, Moderation, and 
Benignity. Unchaste conduct does not disqualify 
for public omployiiient, although ‘levity’ is indi¬ 
cated as a sulticient cause for dismissal. If the 
Chinese oflicial is able to maintain the appearances 


of ontward deconirn, his piivate conduct, and 
esjK'cijilly his sexual relations, are not, subjected 
to veiy severe inquiiy. 

(■onveiition jiermits the (’binese gcntb'inan not 
only 1,0 icmarry as often as occasion serves, but 
also to add a ‘secondary wife’ to bis liou.seliohl in 
the (Went of tailuie to obtain male issm; liy bis 
proisTwifc; the miiintenance of a lifiiem is, how 
ever, icgnnh'd as unjii.stiliahle and hardly ie.s]u>(!l. 
abb*, tlioueb in the case of the I‘hii]>oior a laigv 
libel ty IS allowed. 

Houses <»t ill-fame exist in the majority of cities, 
but they aie gein-inily uiiobtiusive in tlieir chnr- 
actei, and tlicii existence is knov\ n only to habitues. 
The inmates aie lecnuted by kidnajiiiing or pui- 
cliase Ijom <l(*stitnte [larents ; \eiy tew ot them 
are willing volaiie.s. 'Die immoiality which is 
((bservable ut Chinese tn*aty-)Mn Is would not be 
tolerated in inland cities, tbongli then* may be 
exceptions t,o this rule, foi Cliiiia is inoie lu'arly a 
coiitim*nt than a (ionnliy, and loeal customs vary 
coiisuleiably in dilleient ])arts. 

Inliact um of the inainage bond on the y)art of 
the wife is ymnislu'd with the utmost, rigoiii, the 
ininied liushand being at liberty to put to di'alh 
both the Clung wife and her i)aramoiir. 'J'he 
h‘gislation which is apydied to hieaehes ol chastity 
Ill the case ot nniuurned persons is similar to that 
of th(‘ OT, and tlint of Jiistein nations geneially, 
b(‘ing compounded foi by maniage or line. 

LiTKKA'ieui'..—Dyer Ball iiuii'h ('Aom *, sli vnu'liai, I'.ldX 
Cl 1,1” in W ALSHK. 

CHASTITY (Christian).—The liu'arnation 
threw a new light on I'liiity ; the possibility of a 
higher and purer life was revealeil Ihoieby, anil 
(he moral law and practice of Christianity show in 
consequence a gieat advance on those of previous 
ages. 

1 . Nomenclature.—Tlie word ‘ chaste ’ is found 
ill the AV ol ‘2 (.’o ir**, ril 2'', 1 I* IF, translating 
ayvds ; ami ‘chastity’ in ‘J Fs G**“ (which is not 
extant in Cici k). In the liist case virgins are 
spoki'u oi, in the next two mairied women, in the 
last F.sdia.s him,s<*ll. ayt>6s, ayveia, u.sed in this 
sense in I I’i 4^’- 5-* an* Manshiled ‘ ])ure,’ 

‘ jiurity ’ ; Imt ayv6i, ayvto'i, ayudrijSy ayylCtj, are used 
in a nion* geiuMid sense of ‘ holy,’ ‘ blameless,’ or 
‘ sincere’ (and derivativi's), though often inclndiiig 
the idea <u' ‘ chasie,’ in 2 Co (>'“ 7^^ lU (some MSS), 
l*h U” (or U«) 4«, Ja 8>M«, 1 I* 1 dn IF. The 
I’esliitla translates in tliese jiassages liy dttkJti/a 
01 udkhpa (or tlu'ir (;ognates), but the lattei S\nac 
word is the rendering of ae/xvds in I 'J'i 3’*, Tit ‘2'”^, 
etc. The tii. KaOapds with its cognates, frequently 
used in a physical or ceremonial sense, also con¬ 
veys the ideaot moral purity, and in Mt 5^ii|»]»eaih 
to have the *-pceial idea of ‘ eliastity.’ It will thus 
be seen that the Greek words used all meige into 
more general senses than that treated in this 
article, and it is not always easy to detect, the 
exact shade of meaning that was in the mind of 
the writei. 

In the NT t be opjiositc to ‘ chastity ’ is expressed 
in general teims by difa^apo-ia and dir^Xyeia, whudi 
are joined together in Cal 5'“ (see Lightfoot’s note 
there and at Co! 3”) and in Fph 4^”. But dKadapala 
is a very coniprebensive word, including more than 
TTopvfLa, fioix*:ia, etc. (see Fph iV dKaO. 7rd(Ta) ; while 
daiXyfia denotes open and Khameles.s immorality 
defying public decency. It had originally meant 
any outrageous conduct. 

2. Teaching of NT.—We have now to ask what 
‘ chastity ’ meant in the teaching of our Lord and 
Ilia Apostles. To ascertain this we must examine 
not only the records of their teaching, hut also its 
background, (a) The Jew’s’ moral standard was 
much higher than that of the heathen. The great 
majority of Israelites took marriage almost us u 
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matter of course, as, iralccd, do most KaHternsnow, 
except in tlie case of j>frsons flj»ccjally devoted to 
celibacy. Childlessness was deemed a reproach 
(Gn 30 ® eU;.), and inarriafjTC was essentially holy. 
A Nazirite’s vow did not include abstinenci; Irom 
the marrin^re bond, but had t<> do with the use 
of wine jind flie Mjoujli of the hair (Nu 
The 'rjilniud s.i\‘> I lint ‘any dew Avho has not a 
wife IS no man ’ {Yflunnolh, (>3o, r|uoted by l/if;ht- 
foot, (!()!., ed. p. 377 ) ; it tcacluis tluit 

main;i;,o* is an inijicrativc duty. On tlie other 
li/irid, (ucn ns ];i(e as the iiml cent., the .lew’s 
indulged in })ol_\;jjin-.y ; they allowed a man to 
have four or ii\(‘ wives at a time, alle;^in^ the 
example of the patriarchs (.lustin Mail.yi, 
l.'»t). AmMlie jiermission f^iven I»y the less stru t 
•Jewish teachers to a man to divoree his wile ‘ tor 
any cause,’ thonolj it does not seem 1,) have woiked 
as rmieh evil as amongst the heathen, w'as suh- 
versi\e of true ideas of mairied ehastity. It must 
he add<‘d that tlu* view of marriajre hen* ]»resented, 
tlion;j[h the /j^eneral one, was not. shared hy the 
Essenes {on whom s(>(‘. hclow, § 3). lint it is 
clear that, in tlui case of aJmost, all Jews, #‘has- 
tity and marria'jce were cf)nsMU‘iod to go hand in 
hand. 

(/>) Unlike the ,I(*ws, the heathen in Ajjostolic 
tinuisseeiii scaieely to Iuim'Ii.mI an^ idea of ehastity 
at all. 'I'liev ])unislie.(l adultery sexerely ; yet, hy 
allowing divoiceat W’ill both tonumand to women, 
they opened the door to llagiant inimoiahty, piac- 
tC'j'd though it was under (he name of mjiiiiatre. 
Women us«si to (diunge theii husl)aiuls e\i>r> visai, 
01 oftenei (Juvenal, Saf. vi. ‘224 IV., ‘ eightliushaiuls 
in live autumns ’). Eornication (es{»ecially lor men) 
and ahominahle sins wm-e a mati.ei ot iiulilleienee, 
at any rate unless made a liahit uni jiractice lloiaee 
even advises the Joimer, .so that intiignes x\iUi 
married women may he minimized {Sat. 1 . ‘2. 31 11 ) 
The w'ant of a higli juihlic opinion on th<*se ques¬ 
tions W’as one of the gq-ealest dillieulties that tin* 
Apostles met wdth in hiiildiiig u|» Gentile (’Iiurches, 
as we see Irom the constant w’arnings in St. Paul’s 
ICpislicH. And it alh*cted social customs such as 
€!at,ing in idol tem])les (1 (’o Jdol-w’orsliip 

was interwoven with immorality, and tliis exjtlaiiis 
why (if (he oidiriary interpretation be correct) the 
Ariosi les joined together ‘ jiolhitioris of idols ' and 
‘ nuriication ’ in Ac ir)-"-*®, ‘21®. 

Our Loul taught a much liiLrliei law of chastity 
than had yet hi'en kiiow’ii. \'etit is clear that lie 
makes it to lu; consistent w'ith ( he use of marriage. 
He teaclu'S, as t he Pharisees difl, the sacredness of 
wedlock, and graces w'ith His jiresenee the marriage 
feast at (’ana (.In 2*”^-). 11c traces its institution to 

the beginnings of man’s e.xistence, and declares 
that m.ari and w’lfe an; no more tw'ain, but one flesh 
(Mt 19 “^’). He forbids divoree, with, at most, the 
one exception of Tropvila. (v." and . 5 ®^'-). It is not to 
our purpose here to consider the diHiculties con¬ 
nected wit h theexee]itional case(see Plummer, (V/w. 
on St. Mu(ihvn\ HKMi, jm. 8J,‘ 2 . 59 ), hut it is clear 
that the Glrristian law has made marriage a far 
more sacred and hinding ordinance than it was 
even to the Jew's. Our JiOid did not in so many 
w'ords forbid polygamy, hut the juohihition follow's 
ms-essaiily from the fenching just quoted. 'I’ln* 
hoJiiK'.ss of marriage is nls<j insisted on hy .St. Paul, 
who (•omj);ircs it with the union betw'eeu (Jirist 
and His Church (E]»h 0-“'’^), and denounces as 
heretics those w'ho lorhid to marry (1 Ti 4 **). Tire 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews exhorts his 
readers that marriage lie ha<l rn honour armmg all 
(Ho in'* HV). In teaching the holiness of mai’riage 
ami treating it as the normal eondition, our Lord 
and the N'V wTiters appear to sliow that for the 
great majoiity of men chastity consists in the , 
temperate use of the marriage bond. This comes 1 


out clearly if with most modems we take rh eavioC 
‘ (TArrov in 1 Th 4* to refer to a man’s wile.^ 

Yet there is another form of Christian ehastity. 
Our Jiord gives a distinct blessing to those w’ho for 
good motivt?s give up marriage. This is probably 
the w.ay, at least in most cases, by w’hich the 
blessing of Lk JS® to tho.se w ho hav<! ‘ Jelt house, 
. . . or w’ife, or cliildren for the kingdom of God's 
sake’ may be received (tlie biist IMSS of || Mt 19 '“ 
Mk 10“*' omit. ‘ wife’) ; for our Lord could not have 
(aught the dut y of desiu t ing a xvile, though later 
on it W’as held t»y many that it was 1 ,awful t.o do so 
in order to enter the inomistie state. Tliis must 
also certainly be the real meaning of Mt 19’^ 
(‘ wliii h made themselves eunuchs for the kingdom 
of hcmi'n’s sake’), a te.\(, ipioted hy .Justin Martyr 
ajipaiently in this seii.se (/l;yo/. i. Jo ; see hclow). 

It iH btr.uiifp Ihiit. Conyheare (Monvmnits of Enrlp Chrts- 
tinnttjj ■!, IS'Jii, p "M) HhouUl Uikt- our I.okI’h literally, as 

Oriircri .lid To mos’t of the (JhristiaiiH of the first ui^e self- 
nini il.ition was as ahhorrent aB it w'ouM he to us , thus (lloment 
ol Ali'\:iti(lria, M iio (inotcH Dt 153** , ealls it ati ‘ impious eustom ’ 

( El hurt In the Jlrnthrn, ^ *!) From the story iii .Justin Martyr’s 
lirst Apolo).',.\ (§ ttSJj of tlie vouny man who desired leavi of the 
Komaii |,'o\ criior to carrx out the pi eeeptliteralh , so as to refute 
eharges of iiiiiiioialilx made hy the heathen auaiiist tJie Chris¬ 
tians, but was refused ])eruiission, it appears that the hettei sort 
of IfomntiH had an (qually [rreat ahliorrcrn* of the eiistom 
.liiMtm relates the story without ovpiessuiit ajiproial or dis- 
approxul . l)Ut the iniprcfisuai d« ri\(tl from the passujje is that 
tlie conteiniiorar.x Chiistians a})i>ro\ed at least the zeal of the 
voufigmari, and weie unwilliim: to i ensure it That the eiistom 
sometimes piev.ailed among tlie t’hrislians, at anj rale among 
the lieretics, ajipeurs fiom tlie denuiuMations of it in tlie 4th 
and fd.h eeiilurieB (Nie.ea, can 1 ; Seeond ,Svri of Arles, in hth 
eent.ean 7. dpeAfe/o’C’rt7n'/is, L’ti f., Athan.isms, ..4/W defapa 
sun, WM., llist Annn ail nion. xxmii., ,Socrates, HE ii. Zt>) 
Tertulli.'iti (de Moniujam in ) appears to explain the siiMiig of our 
Cord in Ml I'H-’ as applvnig to the eoritinent as well a.s to those 
made eunuchs h\ nieti oi horn 80 (‘ijiso Doimrio spadoinhuH 
ujHTienti uviiumeoetonnii’), ‘ oiir liord wasaMiginfs/imfe), the 
Aposth li’anl) himself < out liieiit («f /y/vc cost rut iit,) ’ This last 
exjircssioii shows that Terl iillian does not mean ‘qui sciiictipsoa 
casir.iveriiiit prupfer regna foi lorinn ’ hteially ; he is leferrmg 
iiidiiedl.x to the siiying of our Lord unddiieeU.x to l{.evl{4(de 
lln f'ani '17) 

The st.ioiigest commeTKhition of unmarrit'd cJias- 
tity in N'l’ is that given hy SL fhiul, w’lio, w'hile 
tidvising t.Jiose who have not the gift of continency 
(ovK (yspaTcvourai) to marry, inefers (,h(‘ unniarri(*(i 
st.ate ‘for I he present [ivtarujirav) distress’ (1 C’o 
'j’l. 7 -». tw. j [j(, fully persuaded ol tin; ncfiniess 
of the I’.'uonsia (I Th 4”etc.), and tliis would make 
it m his eyes unnccess.Try to continue the human 
race. The Intel jn el at ion of Hev. 14^ is more 
douhtfnl. The passage may he taken literally, as 
I»T.'Using virginity ; or, .as Sweto remarks (i'om. 
[19(J7|tw loc.), in accordance with the .symbolical 
clijir.actcr of the liook it may be interpreted meta- 
]»boi ioally, of any kind of chastity. We know 
that in the Apostolic Age* some did abstain from 
marriage for the sake* of religion, such as St. Paul 
liimseli find I’hilip's daughters (Ac 2P). 'I’emjioi- 
ary ahstineiicc by i-oiisent is commended hy S(.. Paul 
in 1 (><» 7^ But it is t.o be noticed, us in contrast 
with latc.i ages, that the NT w’riters now’here speak 
of immiagi* as an inferior state, incompatible with 
I the liighest chastity. 

Our Lord insists on purity in thought as W'ell .as 
in deed • ‘ bcati muiulo eor^e ’ (Mt .5”). And just 
as t.Jio othe.r eommandments are to he ke])t in the 
sjMnt as well as in the lett<*i ete.), so the 

pixiliibitiun of ailiilleiy includes that of evil 
thoughts. ‘ Every one that, looketh on a woman 
to lust lifter hei hath (tomiiiitted adultery with her 
already in his heart ’ (5'-*’). There is, imlcied, more 
111 this verse than the jirohibition of evil tiioughts. 
liyttelton, who has a good cliapter on t in! passage 
{Serm. on the Minmt, 190.5, ]i. 1.57 tV.), explains it ot 
inllaming or exciting de.sire hy looking. It must 
he noticed that our Tiord’s warning can hardly 
1 G. Milligan, who aflhPrcH to the other view, that o-itevo? nicanH 
‘boil.v,’ MiiccessTulh bIiow'.s from the papjri that KTacrOai may 
mean * possewK ’ (i'«ni. llOdS] m loe.)\ hut the context seems to 
point to the usual interpretation. 
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inclu(l(' the oniinary and natural (jase of a man 
‘ lookiiij^ at’ a \\oinan with a desire to marry 
her. It rather speaks of un/>nrj id tWniTc, ns lor a 
married woman. In Jus later days, Teriullian 
maintained that, the text inelmU's also the look- 
in;jf al, an iinmanied wamian hy one desirin'^ t<» 
niarr^" Jior, .and that even lii^i mairiajLri‘s (mueh 
more second marriages) aic ///.<>? to adnlU'iy {ifr 
Exh. i'n.st. ix.) 

3 . Thepost-Apostolic Age. - A ehan«reof thmmhl 
ai>pears soon allei tlie <lea,th <d the .apostles. 
Mania'll; w'as still held to he holy, hut ^ia«lually 
it came to he heli<*ved that the iinmartied state 
was (he only (rue, 01 at any rate tlie hettei, iorm 
ot eliaslity (see art. CKIjr.A(’Y), 

(’hiistian tliou”ht semns to have been largely 
intlueneed in this rnattei hy the A'.s-sejn,*.v, of whom 
we read in IMiiloand dose]>hus. 'J'his sect of the 
Jew’s, w'hie-h is not mentioned hy name in the T*^T, 
consisted ot self-denyinfjj men wliose motives our 
Loid seems hy His sil<*n<*e to hav(‘ commended, 
thouelj their teaeliine ddlereil diani(‘tneally iioni 
Ills (AMI. 'I’liey wi're fatalists (Jos. Avt. XIII. 
V. ')), and did not join in the sa<*tdices of t.hc other 
,h*w’s [ih, xvill. i. .5); tlu'v weie eomiiiunistic in 
tlieii pio]»eity, and wi're sea,ltded over many 
cities (///., ami ik/ 11. viii. .H) ; tli<‘V nejrleeled 
w’edloek without ahsoluli'Iy lothiddme it, and 
adopted other um'Ii’s ehildien (/>./, lur. rd.) One 
sect ol them, wliile otherwise a,ijreein^ with the 
rest, yet <lid riot, avoid maina^e,' hnt the jiieat. 
ma|(inty oi tliein, in stiont" oppo.sition to the 
Pharisees, (iLu;;ht that the only tru<‘ eha',(it\ was 
to he loinid in the unmani(>d state. They would 
not admit eoTivert.s to Ilnur society e\ee[d after a 
jirohafnm ol three yeais, to see if th(‘y could 
ohsene eontineina' (/>,/ 11 . viii. 7 ). 

Idds teaehin '4 iidhieneed hotli orthodox 

and Iteietn-al (’liristiauity. hiveri ('lemeni of Rome 
uses ayi'Cs as (‘<|uivalent l,o ‘ eelihate,’ ami Ignatius 
dyuela as ineaiiin^^ ‘ cehhaev ’ ((Jem. Rom. E/i. i. ad 
Cor. 3H ; ‘ He who is ayt'ds m the llesh, let him he so 
and not hoast, knowing; l,hat it is Another who has 
bestowed Ins eontinenee [^yKjjdreiap^ upon him’; 
Ign. Eoli/r. T); ‘ If any one can abide iv dyvelg. for 
the honour of the Loid’s tl(*sh, let him abide 
without hoastinj' ... if it he know’n beyond tlie 
bishop, lie i> polluted’). And, .vhilc tliese tw’o 
writer.s do not pres.s the ciJihate .state a.s being 
aujierioT, yet the ap]iiopiiation 0 / 07^65 and dyvria 
to it is \ery .sn^nilicant. In view of the heathen 
aceusations of ])romiseuou.s immorality against, the 
Christians, the Apologists deal inneh with Cliris- 
tian eliastity. Justin Martyr (Apol. i. 1,5), after 
quoting our Lord’s tea,eiiing on juiiity {crwfftpoavpri) 
as given above (§ 2 ), says (hat many Christiaii.s, 
mmi and wonnui, who liad been dLseifikis from 
childiiood, ion I aim'd virgims at the age of 00 or 70 
years, wlule aoountless number had been reformed 
from their lieeiil iidisni'ss (dicoXairla). In i. 29 he 
says ( hat Christians eit her married or lived con¬ 
tinently. 

Tlie 2 nd cent, saw' the rise of various Chri.stian 
E7i(‘iiddn sects, >vho taught that chastity could 
be ha,d only hy refraining from marriage. Of 
the,s<! Encratiles {lynpareh, -TTjral, -TiTai), Tatian, 
who had hi'oii .lust in s pu])il, became a leader 
(Iremeus, Ha’r. i. 28). ’Fhc Marciouites were also 
Ihicratite, and condmuned marriage altogether 
(Iren. /nr. rit. ; I’ert. at/r. Marr. i. 29 : see, further, 
art. ‘ Kneratites’ in J)CH ii. 118). From this time 
forward the orthodox, though not embracing 
Eneratiie toaehiiig, and always liolding the sacred- 
neas of marriage,, w’eri; imlmod, to an increasing 
and extravagant (jxtent, wdtli the idea that tlie 
true-st chasHty was coniputible only witli tlie un¬ 
married state,' though t.here were some exceptions 
(see below, § 5 ). 


4. Relation of repeated marriage and chastity.— 
There is no shadow’ of taint on tlie re-marriage of 
a widow in St. Paul’s teaching, jirovahid thatslie 
marry ‘ in the J.ord,’ i.c. take a Christian as her 
■'econd hnsliand (1 Co 7^**), thoiigli the Ajiostle 
think'' that a widow wdio does not marry ngain 
w ill he liajipier. Hernias {Mand. iv. 4) uses simila: 
languagi' witli regard to a w'nlower. He .says : ‘ If 
lie mairy, lie «h»es not, sin. keep thcrofoic purity 
{t^v dypclap) and holiness {ttjp aefXpdTijTa).' 'I’lius he 
uses dyi'tta of iiiai 1 led us wel I as unmarried chastity, 
lint from a veiy eai ly date ‘ digamy ’ W’as intensely 
disliked by all the sirieter Clinstians. Tertullian 
was its gieat up]»()nent. In Ids earlier work, ai/ 
f/xorrm (i, 7), be had 111 ged tliat, it wois undesir¬ 
able ; in hi.s Moiitanistic writings he held that it 
W’as a violation of strict chastity, and w’as no otlier 
than a .s]iecie.s of fornication (‘ non aliud . . . quam 
sjieeies stnjU’i,’ CasLix.; seeu,l,so(/r Munog. 
pamiim). Peter was tin' only mairied Aposth', and 
lie w'as a moTiog’amist {dr Mninnj. viii.). Teit nllian, 
indeed, allow.s mainugc, hut only once: he say.s 
tJiat ‘ w'C do not reject marriage, w'c only t of lain 
from it,’ and that marriage is honouraiile [adv. 
Marr. i. 29 ; sec alsoi/e Monog. i ). I’.iil hciegards 
adultery and fornication as uiipurdonahle sins 
(dr Pudu' ^pastann). 'I’lie siijiposed iiicoiiipatihility 
ol re-man luge, and chastity is found in the (Jliurcn 
Orders of (lie 4th and 5tli cent,uri(!s ; even the less 
austere of t.liese inaiiuuls show’ a gierit dislike of 
iligamy, while they hold llnid or fouith mairiages 
to he ahominahli' J'he Etlii<)}>hr iiidasraha (early 
5th cent. jVJ) grudgingly allows a sceoml marriage, 
hut says : ‘ A tn.st, marriage ns pure hcfoie the 
Ixml, hut tln'v who many a second time are trans¬ 
gressors of the Law, . . . uiid(he> w ho many a third 
time are not to he nunilx'H'd with the flock of 
Christ,. Hut as to thosi' who marry a tom Hi t.ime, 
tln'ir lascivnuisness is \(*i, moie evident, an<l tliey 
sliall find repioaeli and (hshonou),’ xii.). The 
Apostohr ('(nis/dafnni.f (id. 2, e. A.D. 375) say much 
the same thing. Sl.. Lasil sa,ys that tiiganiy was 
no longer tleseriheil as mairiagc at all, and that 
digamists w'crc subject to pi'iiance ( Ep. rajam.jirini, 
elxxxviii. 4). 'Flic common iiiterpielation in the 
4(h cent of (he injunctmn in the J’astoial Epistles 
that a ‘ hisliop ’ and ‘di'iieon’ \v(‘re to he ‘husbands 
of one wife* w’a,s that tlu^ clergy mu.st not have 
mairied a .second tiiiii', alter the deatli of tlieii’first 
w’uc.s, as w'e sec fioui the Church Orders (sec, 
fiirtlH'i, Maclean, A7irir7it C/m7'r/t Ordrr's, 1910, 
p. 9'Hr.). 

5. Reaction against over-strictness. —In the 4th 
cent, there weri' among the oitliodox tvvo tend- 
(Uieies with r(*ga,r<l to chastity. That oi the 
maiorily W’as in favour of Hu* strict view , yet 
there was a eert.ain reaction, and the well-hala,n<'cd 
argument of the ei'lehraled I*a,plinutiii.s at Hie 
(xuineil of Niea-a {.‘sociales, HE i. 11 ; So/omen, 
flE 1. 23), defending t he intereour.se of a man with 
Ills lawful wife us rhasfdip and deprecating the 
]»ropose(l canon enforcing s('])ar:ition fiom Hieir 
W’ivi'S of Hie ch'rgy who hail nianied before 
ordination, had very great influcjice. The Council 
ri'lused to pass Hie law'. The (Jrniovs nf Htppo- 
////w.v (xxvii. 242) and tlie Eqijittia77 Vhiirr/i Order 
(‘Saliidic Eccic.s. (’anons,’ Ixii ) protest against the 
idea that marriage hinders troin prayer. Chris¬ 
tians who are mariied, whether to a hi'lieving or to 
a hcatln'ii ]>artner, arc not, to refrain from prayer, 
for ‘ marriage dot's not di'file.’ The Council held 
at Gangra, (he chief city of Paphlagoiiia, towards 
the end of the 4(li ct'iit., has several canons directed 
against the Eust auiiIans, w ho condemned marriage. 
It anathematizes Hio.se who despise wedlock a.s 
unholy (t;an. 1), or who refuse to attend the public 
ministrations of a married priest (can. 4), or wdio 

1 live ‘unmarried or in eontinenee, avoiding marriage 
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from coiitoin[»t, and not. liocaiiMo of tho hoauty and 
hcdineRH of vir;zinity’ (caii. ih, or wlio, themselves 
unmarried for tlic i.ord’.- snke, bonst themselves 
over IhoHc avIio nre ni{irije<l (can. 10), or women 
who leave their hush,mils iiom an ahhorreiiee of 
the manied stnle (e.ui. 14), or men wlio forsake 
their ehildreii for ascel leism, and conversely chd- 
dren \\ho lor'^ake tlaur parents (can. 11") f.). The 
Chureli Onleis are more or less divided in the 
mat,ter of eluistity and marriage in the ease of the 
eleioy ; iIm' Cknrrk (h'de,r and the Tmtn- 

miint of Our Lord, for exanipk', take the stricter 
line, vliile tin* Older Dlditsntlia, the Apos'/ohrOon- 
utiiiduiHS and Cnnon.Sy and the JCfhtoptr iJtt/ftsridim 
moie oi l(sss strongly lavour married bisho]»s. It 
m.'iv l»e noticed that the hendieal Clrnte.td.inc 
Ihinii/irs, now usually aserihed to the 41.h cent., 
llioiifj;!) formerly thou^^htto he eailier, do the same 
(hinp. 

6 . ‘Castitas’ in later Latin,—It is sifrniticant 
that, this word nequjusi the eM-hisive sens(‘ of 
‘ celibacy.’ It was not. so in St. Anihiosi^’s day. 
Ill! says (dr Vtduis, iv, iid) that there is a threefold 
virtue of rrfsf lifts - of inarnaoe, of Avidowhood, and 
ot virginity. lint, betoie the Middle A{j:es the 
wind was ordinarily narroweil in its meaninjjj. 
And by the time of the Ooumil of Trent it is 
ex]»lieitly o]>]K>sed to ‘niarria^*.’ 'I’he Oouneil 
sneaks of jieople contracting matrimony who lerd 
that they have not the j^oft of ‘ eM.st,it.as,’ having 
just belore mentioned this as one ol tln‘vows of 
the ‘ r('oular(‘H ’ (Sess. xxiv. can 9) 'I'he thiee 
monastic vow's are ‘ obedieiitia, pau]>erlas, eastita.s’ 
(Sess, XXV. enp. I). 

7. In coiielusiori, it nui.y be lemarked that it is 
quite uniuolit.ahle to discuss whether married or 
unmarried chastity is in t-he abstract the eater 
virtue, and whether celibacy is a hifjher hte than 
matrimony. There is no a bsolute standard in the 
matter. ()no w'ho has j,dvoii u]) marriaf^e for the 
kinj^dom of heaven’s sake may be leadinj; a higher 
life than one wdio marries ; or, especially if he be 
lifted u}) w'lth ])ride, he may be leading?, as Ignatius 
suggests, a lower lile. All that W'e have to deter¬ 
mine is whether lor a given individual the one 
state or tlie other t.ends t,o godlimiss. 

Litkr atchb.—T he literature has heeii ico'eii in the course ot 
th*-articl.. A. J. MaCLKAN. 

CHASTITY (Greek).- Thni the (!reeks held lax 
ideas about chastit y may be inf<!iM*d Irom the fact 
that sins against it w'ere inifuited even to their 
gods. It is true that the conscience of a moie 
enlightened age was shocked at 1 In; gros.ser features 
in their mythology, but there is little or no evidence 
to show that, unless in the aseetie teaehings of 
Orjihism, moral jnirity was ever regarded as an 
essential element either of morality or of religion. 

‘ It is hard,’ says W. II. S. Jones (Gre.rk Morality 
in relation to Jnsfitufions, 1990, p. 118), ‘to find 
lassages in pre-Cliri.stian Greek literature w'here 
oose intereour.se is looked upon as in it,selt a moral 
oU'em'e.’ The marriage bond w'as, indeed, to .some 
extent,protected liy religion, wdiicli forbade adultery, 
so that the family stock might he kept pure, and 
honours duly jiaid to the spirits of dead aneesUms. 
lint beyond this jioint ndigiou made no effort to 
saleguard the ])iiri(,y of married life. And lastly, 
as an influence adverse to eh.aslity, may be noted 
the coiivietion wdiich pnivailed among the Greeks 
111 historic times, though there w’ere many excep¬ 
tions to it, of the essiiiitial inferiority of W'omen 
(.loiies, o}!. nf. eh. iii.) -a conviction wdiich G. L. 
Ihckinsi)!! ('/V/r ih'rck View of Life^, 1997, p. 194) 
describes as ‘a e.ardinal point in the Greek view^ ol 
life.’ It left no room for the romance, the idealism, 
the chivalrous devotion which ennoble and protect 
Mie marriage bond. 


I. Loose sexual relations. —It is dilhcult to say 
whether the llomene age was better or worse a.*' 
regalds sexual morality than tho.se w hich follow'ed. 
That great laxity prevailed outsiile the family 
ciiclo IS clear tiom the pages of Horner. Indei'd, 
concubinage was also freijuent, at least among the 
chiefs (Grofe, Jlist. of Grerre,, London, 1997, ii. 
291). On the other hand, it is gtinerally agreed 
tliat private morals snflered a great and piogressix e 
decline in the age following the Persian war. It 
may have begun in the cenf.iiry before the war. 
Philemon (comic ]»oet, r. JH9 n.c.) asserts that 
Solon made regular provision for vice ow'iiig to the 
ditiieiilt.y of lestuiinlng youth. Put this has heen 
seriously doubled (ei. Gampbell, in Gr. Liter., 

1898, ]). 2 .‘>G). In any ease there is good reason to 
accept t he statement of Isocrates (c. HSO n.r.), that 
a eorru]»tion of manners unknown in tiie time of 
Solon ami Cleist.lienes prevailed at Athens in his 
own <la\ (Arcftpaij. 48) It is to he ascribed largely 
to the closer contact with Pjast.crn nations In ought 
about by the Peisian w ai, and to a new speculative 
tendency to s<d. oMU-against vufius. Nol, long 
after the w’ar the worslii]» of the Pluenieinn .Astarte, 
wlindi directly sanct ioned sexual licence, loiiiid a 
home in tiie, I’iranis. In thi! same century some 
]»liiIos()}»hers a,(ivo<‘at.('d a community of wives---ii 
theoiy parodied by Aristophanes 111 the Eeelcsui- 
zustr. 

Manners seem to have growm still moie eorrnjd 
after the Peloponnesian war. In the later peiiod 
t.heeoinmereeof marri(‘d men wdth/c7rr/vr, iornieiij^ 
disaj)j>roved, W’as both common and lightly iegardi‘d, 
as is clear from more than one jiassage in the in 
Netvrom of Demosthenes (or anol.lier writer of 
the same age) (ef, esj>. 187)2, 188(1). The cities 
ahouiubsl in facilities lor viei* (Xmi. Menior. II, ii. 
4). Socrates and Plato, in spite of their high ideals, 
exhibit 11 fa<*ile (.oh'rance of the vii’os of t.lieir age. 
'Pile tonner does not serujile to visit, along with 
.some of his friends, the celebrated courtesan 
'Pbeodote, and to discourse with her about her 
profession (Xen. Mernor. 111. xi.); the lattei 
])ermits, tbougli relu(!tantly and with certain 
qiialilieations, ])romiseu()ns intiucourse to men and 
w'omeii ol ripe age (Bep. 401 P and C). 11 ow' iai 

the Stoics ericourage.d im])urity is a matter of some 
doubt. The render will lind it di.seussed and the 
original authorities cited by Zeller (Lhe Stoir.’t, 
Epicurmns, and Areptivs, Kng. tr., London, 1892, 
j). 80S tr.). Even it he rejects the w’orst imputiitions 
againsl.tlioirteae.hing, he will probably hecomj>elled 
to admit that the early Stoics, at le.ast, did not 
regard lax sexual indulgence as in itself immoral. 
As lor the younger Stoics, they coridemne.d ‘most 
e.xiilieitly any and every form of unchastity’ (ib 
p. 309). 

2 . flaiBcpacTTia. - We have seen that the Greek 
view’ of w’oman did not lend itself to romance. 
But this did not mean, as G. ii. Dickinson has 
})ointed fmt, that romance was absent, from the 
Greiik view’ of life. Bather it found vent in 
pas.sioTiat.e friendshij) hetw'een men, w’hieli in Greece 
wa.s so common as to amount to an institution. 
Its ideal W’as the education of a youiigiir by an older 
man, the cultivnlion of virtue and heroism, its 
aidour, when at the best, ‘that wliite heat of the 
s|»irit hefv)re W’liich and by wdiich the flesh shrivels 
into silence’ (J, Harrison, Fraley, to Study of Gr. 

Gam bridge, 1998, p. 088). But there is ('vidence 
that, from the earliest times the eonnexion was 
often one of unnatural vice. In Horner Taidepaa-rla 
is liinted at in tlie b’gend of Ganymedes ((jf. G. 
Murray, liise of the, Greek Epic, 1907, }). 110), and 
ispiThaps referred to by Mimnermus (c. 080 n.C.). 

‘ Tjiere can he no doulit,’ says W. H. S. Jones 
(op. cit. p. 1 ‘ 20 ), ‘ that the vice w’as continuously 
jiresent, and that, as far as our evidence goes, it 
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aroused little, if any, rnoi'al ilisapinohation.’ 'J’lw 
Spartans and Tliehans rven enconiapod it on the 
ground that it le<l to eninlation in dwils of valoui. 
In tlie Xenophoiitic* Socrates ridicules 

this idea, and enlarj^es on tlic evils of the ]>rj>etiec ; 
hut the very discussion shows the low standard ol 
yiurily anion^ the (Greeks. On the, otlier hand, he 
would use such friendshijis, jun;j:ed of all hast*, 
eleiuents, as aids in tin* acquisition of viitue. 
IMalos 1 ie,w is very similar. Such jiassionate 
frumdshijis, he taufi,hl,, yiive, win^^s to the soul in 
ils pursuit of ideal heiuil v- kike Socrate-, he con- 
ilenins the vice, es]>e,cially in the Xoirv, hut. uilli- 
out a <lue seus(‘of its enormitv (/Vo/v/r/t.s, 260 !>, 
Jirp. 408 II, koic.v, (( 8 (; 0). The subject is h-^s 
]>roniineiil. in Aristotle, hut h(> nowhere exju'essly 
condemns the vice. 'J’he same is true of the eaily 
Stoics and the Minor Socrates. Kpieiirus ohjeels 

I , 0 all sensual in(lul;;enee,, not, hoAxevm, because it 
is evil in itself, hut because it, liinders drapa^ia 
(Dioe. Laert. x. 118, 181, 142). 

3 . We have hemi coiiccimsl ^\ith some of the 
dai kei feat r.i (‘sot (In'idv litc. J>n( we must hewaie 
of takinj,," a one siiled view, ^^'e cannot doubt lliat 
unnatuial vice was at the least eomjiaiati\ely rare. 
And, as i(*;^a,rds ]>ersonal jiuiity y:eneiall>, there 
wer(‘ ])iohal>ly many, outside, as well as within th<‘ 
ranks ot the Or])hic aseeties, who lived tar above 
th(‘ demands ol a low national stamlai<l. Self- 
control, mon*over, was a typical (Ireek ideal 
lienee the (Jr<>(*k acknowdedj.',!d as evil, it not im- 
}»ui<;, at, least immodmate imlul};enee. llis view 
IS reflected in the woids of the uyreil Sophocles, 
who, on heiny^ asked il he was .still .susceptible 
of love, H'jtlieil : ‘Most yrladl.i have I <‘scap<*d 
the thinj; of wliieli you spi'ak ; I leel as if I had 
eseajied liom a mad and liirious master’ (J’lato, 
Jiejt. 82f* 11). 

Ijastly, home lile, with its yu'otcs Uvi* influence,, 
was dear to the (ilreeks, never riioie than when, in 
the 4t,li cent, city-life was falltn*; into decay. 
Mutual afl'eetioii mi^dit not he tlie usual <-anse of 
marriajre, hut it must have lu'cn a ve,ry freijuent 
re.sult. dvUjA Kai ywaLKL, says Aiistotle, tfuXLa 
SoKft Kard (fiva-ii/ vvdpxti-^' (Eth. llG’Jo). 

liiTKUATi’iiK. - llfHnioH tlu* tiooltH iiietit.ioiied attovc, tlie reader 
nia,i coiiMult, Dareniberdr-Saglio, l)i i. den antniuitf's (frmjuet. 
fl romames, I’ariH, JSsn tf., # r. ‘Meretru \ Smith, IPrt. of 
Ur. and Horn. Aiitiij , London, isno, s.i. ‘llet.erai’; Becker, 
(’harik/e.ft, ed Goll, ;{ vols , Merlin, 1K77-8, «.». ‘ HeLiren ' i 47, 

II . 8f>, ill 170; i>.l\ ' Knuicn,’ in. 8()SfT. ; «.o. wai&cpaanit., 11 . 
262 -‘.JS.'i (this last exeurHiJ^' is wantinji^ in the Tin>j. tr., which 
iH otherwise not ueaili bo full as the German}; Pauly, liral- 
Knri/clofxtdie, iii. lilStJ and v IHfUlff., Hluttir.'irl, 1844, 1848; 
Schoemanii-Lipsius, Unerh, AHerthumer, IJerlin, 1902, jm. 
224, ftOH, ii'IGft.; Hermaiin-BIumnei, LehrUxech der ariecn. 
1‘rirntalt., Kieihurg' and Tiihinf^en, 18S2, li. iii. 20 ; U. Schmidt, 
Die Ethik der alien Unechev, Horliii, 1882, 11 laiJff. 

I. F. Bun NS. 

CHASTITY (Muslim).—In seveial verses of the 
Qur’an, < liastily if’ recommended to followers of 
Islam n.s out' of the yjreatest virtues of a Muslim. 
Hajijiy will he the jmie soul. ‘ (iardens of Eden 
l)enea.*t,h which livers llo>v . . . that is the retvard 
of him w ho kei'ps ymre, ’ (xx. 78). A Muslim must 
avoid all that injoht excite his evil desires; he must 
therefoio east down his ]ook.s (xxiv. 30). ‘The 
eyes, too, forniitate’ is a sayinyj attributed to the 
Propliet in Muslim tradition (cf. Mt 5^“). Women 
must behave decorously in jiresenee of men (see 
Qur. xxiv. 81 ; ‘ that they disiday not their [natural] 
ornaments except what [usmilly or necessarily] 
apjieareth thereof, and let them throiv their veils 
over their bosoms and not slunv their ornaments 
unless to their husbands or their fathers’ . . . and 
other near relatives). 

The Prophet w'as often annoyed by the indiscre¬ 
tion of hi.s visit,ors, wdio also behaved unbecomingly 
to his wives. ‘ W^lien ye ask them [viz. the Prophet’s 
wives] for an article, ask them from helimd a 


curtain; that, is purer for your hearts ami fm 
theirs. It is not lij^ht for you to annoy the Pioplu’t 
of tiod.’ The meaning of this vcise of tlie Qui an 
(xxxiii. 63) is nit that Muslim w'ouicii must veil 
their faces,nsis.sometiniessupjK>sed(cf. A. Sprenger, 
I>ns Lrhiiii uiiJ (hr Lrltrr (hw MuhannHarh KStJI-.i, 
Ill. 77); for the Piojiliet never })rescrihe<l that a 
woman should conceal her face. Even in the, latoi 
Muslim hiw-hooUs, 111 the ehajiier on pniy<*r, the 
'((irjd ot a Woman (that, is, hei nakedness w hi<*h 
may not he uneovered) is dclined only as liei body, 
her face and hands being expressly excepted (tlie 
'awrn oi a slave mil and of a man is explained a.s 
that part, ol the hixly which is hetwi'cn the navel 
and the knees). Hut in louiseof time the veiling 
ol tlie iae<> heeame a, getuMiiI cusloiii tor women in 
most Muslim eonntries,' and the majoiity of 
Muslim lawyeis judge that it is positively torhidden 
lor a man to look at the face 01 t'ne liands of n 
woman who is not his wile 01 one <>1 his nearest 
lelutives (excejit av hen it may lie ahsolulely 
lu'cessaiy, 01 wlien he wishes to 111:11 ly licr). 
Women must tlieiefore, aecoidmg to then ojnnion, 
eoneeal the.se jiails of their body. Olhei lawyers, 
howevei, ri’jeet, this view', and assert that tlie lace 
and the hands ol a woman aie those paits of ‘ her 
(natuialj ornaments’ wlinli ‘necessanly (i)>/)rftr,' 
as said in the vinse ol tlie C}ui an cited al»ove 
(xxxui. 68) Then* has iievei been complete agree¬ 
ment on this siiliject amongst Mn.-lim lawyei.s, and 
ill many coiintrhis Muslim woummi do not veil t heir 
lae.es. 

Ill the QuPum the purity of chaste ]>ersous is often 
called Z(th'iE » woid wliieli is evident 1\ deiived 
fjoni Aram, zrldih (‘righteoiisne.ss’). Similarly 
zakl in the Qiii ’an nu'aiis ‘ pure,’ in the w'ell-known 
sense in which this woid is oiten ii.sed in Aianiaie 
Christian htmaluie (see Qur. xviii, 78: ‘a juue 
soul without p'vil] ile-iie’; and xix. 19: ‘ Maiy 
will liave a ])uie son ’ (cl. also ii. 282, i\. 104, xxiv. 
28, ,801). A chaste person is also called wuhmn in 
the <,>ur’Hn. Tliis woid means ])io[)eily ‘w'ell- 
giiarded’ (01 i<.'innlly a married wmnan or a marne.il 
person in geneial). 

According to Qni. xxiv. 4, those wdio east 
imputations on chaste women (a/a/asvnnTQ aie 
to he scourged with eighty stripes, and in the 
Inw'-hooks tins punishment is declared ajqilie- 
able also to liim wdio easts inijiutations on chaste 
men. 

ff an unman ied man, who cannot pay the tlowuy 
foi a tree w'oman, feaia IJiat lie aviU not remain 
chaste, he must, with the permission of her master, 
many a slave-girl and give lier a dowry ; Imt it is 
better lor him to he jiatient (see Qur. iv. 20-80, 
xxiv 88'‘; cf. 88'’: ‘ eonipel not, your slave-giiK to 
prostitution, if they desire to keep continent ). 
A Muslim may not vinrry his own leniah' slaves, 
hut, th<‘ law ]»ermits him to t ake them as eoneii bines, 
if they are Muslims. In this case the ehildien are 
freeborn, and they are even consideied as the 
legitimate otlsjuing of the niastei. On the othei 
hand, sexual inteicourse, between persons who do 
not stand to one another in the relation of husband 
and wdf<*, or master and slave, is to he severely 
)>unished, w ith scourging or stoning (see A lUJLTEJi v 
I Mu.slim]). 

Litkratvrk.- C. SnovTck Hurfifronjc, ‘Twee jiopiilaire 
flwalunjeii verlioteni' (/hfdrapen tut ite Taal- Lund- en Volken- 
kunde ran Erderfniid.',, ii Indie, ,\\xv |J.S.S()) »6{)-277) , E 

Sachau, Muham Tireht nach nrhaltitt'^cher Le/ire, Merlin, 1897, 
pp. fl, 24-2(5, blo. 8‘J()-8‘2.'{, E W. Lane, Man Her n and Custornn 
of the Modern Etjijptinm-', London, IMifi, ch, i. (‘Dress’); L. 
W. C. van den Bergr, Enth al-Qurib, J^a relation de t’o7iiiii- 
present, Levden, IH!N, pji. 121, 447-4.^)l, OTH-QTO, also MinlUi) 
at-tiUifnn, Le tjuide dea zeUs croyantn, Batavia, 1882-4, 1. 97, 11 
319-316, lit. 211-220. 'X’H. W. JUYNBOLL. 


1 The veil whh iiBed already in earlv tiuies (nee On 24®* 38i< 
Is .‘lav) 
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CHASTITY (Roman) 


CHASTITY —In 11of chjistity 

aiuoii^ tlic Koiimos, we iiiii-'l ili'-tiii;;insh l»{*UM*en 
tfio broiulei U'^** of llu* woiil lii l^riiouil etlucJil 
bf.'inn^^s. iMiii ils ri;irri»wei iii "'ImtiIic i<‘li‘^)ous 

coriMOXioii.s. I’jif'u* Jia\<’ in'oii a. )*( ij'm 1 wfuiii 
tluise two li.-ni not fu’on ilisHti.-jui'-iiod, l»ut 

such a )i(*no(l. it it ovoi tMsied, lies be.oic the 
be^jrimn;' 'll 1 lifor;n,\ ti;oiil ion. 

1. General ctJncal use.— In tlie earluist jmiiotl 
the eoriM |il ot cii.i'.tiiy seems to have been tlie 
avonlam e of iin|*M»jiei sexual relations, and ini- 
ph'-itiw tfieiefore, t!ie alisolnt.e avoidanee of all 
Hexiial lelat.ioiis if none ol tlu'in \\a.s projier, e.q. 
in tlie ease oj a vii;^!!!. It is onl^ in the lal.ei and 
urtilKi.il peiiod that, sneh a dis|int<‘ eould aiise as 
is loeiitioned in Seneea’s ('oyilnHU-rsua' (i, 2, 
‘wlniliei (•h.‘i,-4.ity is to be referreil onl> to vii j^iiiily 
Ol to ahstiinmei* iioin all foul and ohseene things ’ 
Lut the most stiikino ehariietenslle of the ;^eiM‘i:il 
ethieal eom‘e]»i of chastity, thioii^hout, the whole 
of Homan history until tlie inllneme of Orientnl 
reli^'ions made itselt felt, is the ait)tlicaf ion of the 
idea almost exelusively to women. Idiny (//.V 
xxiv. 59) ex]iress«‘s a general idea hen 1 h‘ sfieaks 
of ‘rnal-ions, t,he fj;iiai(iians oi eh.istity’; and he 
is onl> ee.lioin^ tlie woids ol (heeio, wdio says (</(' 
Lcff. 11. 29), in speakini; (d V(*st:i : ‘ami virems an‘ 
hei priestesses, so that womiinkind mij^ht feel that 
AvomauH nature sujipoit.s all torms of ehastil\.’ 
With eustomary eoiisisteney the relations O-Mstino 
on earth are tiansfeiied to tflymims, and the 
j)hias»‘ ‘chaste’ is a)>jdied in the Ihmian poets 
to a series of j^oildesses and heroines -Amphi- 
tiit-e, Antiope, Gei(‘s, (’> hide, Diana, hides, Juno, 
Minerva, Proserpina, Pudiciti.'i, Silulia, VeiiUs, 
Vesta,—ami to only tliiee heioes—/l-'ieiis, Delleio- 
pliontes, and (iridiiectly) Hip)i(d\lus (<d Ko-cIhm’h 
Lcj'iioii, Snppleimmt: ‘I’ipilhela Deoi um apud 
poetas l^^^tlno•^ ). 

'I'he culls of Puyjil. and of t he Oiient—Isis ami 
Mithra -and the Ciiiisluin religion iiitiodueed a 
broader and more impeiatni’ ideal; Imt even 
here (lie imijonly ol passages refer exelusively 
t-o women. P.ven Amhiose's famous tliieefold 
<h.ist,ity (</r, Vtihn.s, iv. 29) —tliat oi virpiinty, 
lui.i 1 ia;.',e, and wid«»wliood—has practical ajiphea- 
tion to women only. 

Dunne, ilie ( l.issu'.ii pei iod th(‘ only excejitions 
to these st.iiements ate in <'onne\ion with 3011110 
boys (e.r/, lloi. lift li. 1, IdJ; with tlie classic 
examjile of lhpp<d\"tus [r tj. Seneca, l^htrdra, 
929)); and, cuiion ly cnontdi, with minuclis {c.g. 
Attis jOvid, I'lsh, iv. 2Jf p. 'I'he excejd.ions, 
theieloic, meicly enforce the, rule, for they in¬ 
clude t-liosc- w ho h.id not y«‘t ai nveil at man’s 
esta1,e, or one who was endowed with a fiMuale 
inodest^^ or those -who Ini'l ceaseil to be nien. 
All other i-ases which seem to he excejd.ions to 
the j^eneral nih* are to lie explained merely as 
sjieeial reliiuou iise,.s (see helow), or else as due 
to the Use of the woid in t.ln* »-olourless tieneial 
sense of ‘jmie,’ i^eneially applied l.o jnire hands in 
eonnexioii with linancial matteis. 1'hiis ('icero 
(Verr. II. i. KIO) ironically calls Verres ‘homo 
eastissirnus,’ and aoain in another place {Fitter. tkS) 
sjieaks of a man as ‘ east issimiiin ’ and ‘inteoeni- 
inum.’ 'Pliiis aro.se the jilirase ‘ chaste jioverly’ 
{r.ff. Sil It a,I. i. (i()9), Avitli its implied cont.ra.st ot 
‘ Avanton wiialtli ’ ; and Vitruvius tells us (i. I, 7) 
that an a,rehit.ee.t sliould be trnstAAmrtli}’and AA'itliuut 
avaiice. ‘ foi no work can lie aeconijilished Indy 
smr Jlt/i rf ntdifttfr ’ 

2 . Special religious connexion.—It is in tin* 
realm ot udi^ion, bowever, that eliasl.ity conies 
into ]n<»mimMice in ancient Uomaii life. It is all 
the more interesting, therefore, that enstUfts, 
unlike pmhritui, was never deitied. Possibly this 
may be exjdairied by the fact that it Avas thought 


of as a pre-comlition of all particijiation in wor- 
sliiji. One of the old sacral laws, jneserved tons 
in t^ieeifAs tic Legihus (ii. 19), reads as follows : 
‘ad divos adeiinto casl.e,’ i.e. ‘niijiro.'ieh the pods 
(•ha.stely’; and Ave seaicelj' need >Jonius's dehni- 
l.ion rastuft^rchgtosns. Cicero liimse.lf {tic Leg. 
ii. 24) expounds the matter as follow s ; 

‘The liiw bids ns iippronch the irods in cluistiM : that, is to 
h:i\ with a chunk* niiinl, for on tlic ininit <l(pcM<l all IhiiiffB. 
'I’liiB docs not, ot coiirHc, preclude the iJiastit.\ ot tlie lioih . hut 
\M luu.st uiwlerstiind the v\holc matter thus, that, since l.lie 
iiiiiid IS tiiiich more mijiortant than the tuxh , and yet we take 
taire that the hods should he pine, so mnch the more must we 
Kceji our miiKis jinre. l'’or the delileiuenl. ol the hoi|\ can ho 
n moved hy the .sjirinklirif* with water nr Iw the p.'isvi;4( of time, 
hill the sliiin of the mind iievei ceases, and cannot, be w.islicd 
out t)\ an\ rivers of water.’ 

Similarly'Cellius (iv. 9. 9) tells us that temphts 
and shrines ontrhi not. (,o bi; aji])ioac,he,d raslily, 
but Avitb eh.'istdy and formality; ami in another 
jiassage ( 11 . ’Js. 2) he .says (d Roman udipion in 
general tiiat ‘the ancnuit Homans in est,al>lishing 
leligioiis ami Avorshijijnng the immortal goils AA’^ere 
most chaste and most c.ircumspect.’ The exa(‘t 
beatings ol this reijuiiement, that the AA'orshijijier 
should he chaste, are not known to us, excejit for 
certain (Miental and Kg^’jitian cults (set; next 
eol ), unless we aie A\tiling to aeee|)l, at their 
full A able the words of the jioet, 'ribullu.s (II. i. 
fill.) in describing I,In* Ambarvalia: 

' Li't him Im* far tiom tlie all-ii, him to AS’hoiu lait nipht Venus 
hroiiulit her lo^s I'or tie* yods are plcii'scfl with chaste thni^s. 
(kune will) cle'an {jaiincni-, .uhI touch w'lt.h clean liuiuls the 
nimiiti}' water ’ 

It IS true that all the t‘]egiac jioet,s aie unilei 
.strong tJr(‘ek inllm'nei*, hut 'rihuDus seems almost 
puiel}’ Homan in matters of leligion. 

As A\<‘ might exjieet, liowcAei, it is in the priest¬ 
hood id Vesta that, l.he kli*as ot chastity are most 
ili.’isi ic.5,ll,v em]>liasi/ed ; in iacl. to the moralists 
of a lalei age the chief rttifttoi d'etre of the \ cstal 
V'iigins A\as that thev stood as visible ensanijiles 
of (he chastit.y of Avoman. In a eerttim .sc'use l.ln'se 
moialisl.s AVeie eoriect, for the eh'inent. of chastity 
Avas a chara(‘t.(‘.iis(,ie featuie of the cult of Ve,sta 
from the earliest times. In its juimitive plia.ses, 
however, this idea was inslinelivtt, and belongs to 
I In* r<*alni of tabu, out of Avhicli if, t*ventualjA' rose 
into the region of (*thics. During the a\ hoh* hist.orv 
of Roman ndignui, jiojnilai interest in the Vestal-. 
Avas eenirisl 111 llndi oeeii''ionaI hijis(*s fiom thcAOAA' 
of chastit.y ; and, Avilh that morbid injustice Avliicli 
chniacieiiycs humanitv in ull jicimds, avc. hear 
almost riotliinj of the lininlreds of lives lived in 
fiidiilul <h‘\olion to the Viigin Goddc.ss, but only 
ot (hose A\ ho laded, and of the jienalties attaehing 
to t,ln*ir misd(‘eds. 'J’he theory ujion w'liie.li these 
unfaithinl a ii ".ms Avon* sujijiosed to Ixi discovered 
Avas that Vesin. :i.ng(*H*d, showed signs of In’.r dis- 
jdeasuie eit.her by sending .some jil.ignc among the 
AAomcn oi the eommunitv, oi hy abandoning her 
tenijile, this latU*r act liicing ecjuivalent f.o the 
exfiiietioij </f lier fire. Th(*ieujK)n the investiga¬ 
tion lit*gan, and, when the guilty ])riesl.(*ss aaus dis- 
covci(*d, summaiy jiunishnn'iit folioAved. She was 
first beaten Avitli rods, and then, as though she 
were dead, cairied on a l)ii*r, accom|iani(*d by her 
Aveeping Iriends a,nd relat ives, t.o the Port a (’olliiia, 
to a jilai’c called the ‘('amjins Scelciatns, AAh(*re 
.she Avas led into a subtenam*a,n vault and huned 
alive. ( Mil authors are full of these stones ( Dionys. 
ii. 67, viii. 89, ix. 40 ; IjIa. viii. 15, xxii. 57 ; Pliii. 
Ejt. i\x 11 ; Serv. JEn. xi. ‘2(t6; for a list of the 
known eases of uncliasfity, cl. R. Biolim, Dr ittrr. 
rnannan I’tsfafimu, Thorn, 189.")), varied occa- 
sionallv hy the inon* chccitul r(*< ital ol the few 
«*ases wiiere tlu* juiestc-s was accused fals(;ly, and 
Vesta herself reseued In-r by the performance of a 
luiracle. 

Such, for exan>i)le, 18 the Hl.ory of the viryiu t'kiuha, who was 
Mvtsd from deatti by the miraculous re-kiiidlmg ol the aacred 
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Are on the hem of her linen garment (Val. Mav. i. i. 7); of Ilje 
virgin Cluurlm Quinta, who ])ro\f(l her chastity h\ drawing tlie 
■hip of tJie Magna Mator up the Tilier, when jiII huinan jiMwor 
had fulled to move it (Ovid, Fni,ti iv. •2$)I-.US, Suet 'J tn , 
Plin. IIN vii. 35, 120 ; Aurel Victor, I’li. lU. 40, Ijadaiit. ii. 
7, 12 ; and cf , in general, Itapp in ihisclier, .s r. ‘ kvliele.’ vol. li. 
p. lOtiT) ; or of the virgin Tuccia, wlio estahlished her iiinoeence 
ov drawing water from tlie I’lher in a sieve and carrying it to 
the temple of Vesta (Val. Ala\. viii. i. 5) 

In the case of A'^esta, tlie tahn of ehn'-t 113 " soon 
turned into an etliical eoneejd., hut in that of Juno 
Sos|)ita at Lanuviuni the |>riinilive idea seiMiis to 
have been r(‘tained into histoneal times. Once a 
year a <^it] was cliosen who oheied a ea,ke to tlie 
temple snake. If the cake was ae<‘Cpted, it jiroved 
the viroinity of the ^nrl, and augured well tor tin* 
year; wliereas, if the snake refused the cake, the 
reverse was thought to he true (Prop. IV. viii. J ; 
^Elian, Au. Nut. xi. Ui). 

W ith the coming into Rome of Egyptian and 
Orimital worshijis, chastity, either as a tem]»orar 3 ' 
condition or as a jiermaiient state, hecaimc an 
essential j>re-requisite of religion. 'I’here is a 
touch of the Orimit in the Avorship of IJaeehus 
(llionysos) as ejirly as the 2n(l cent. li.C., when the 
WO).shippers vveie required to observe cha.stify for 
ten days in advance, of the three great festivals of 
the year (Liv. XXXIX. ix. 4). The same sort of 
abstinence was jiridiahly riMiuiied in the cult of 
the Magna Alater, and certainly in that <if fsis (cf. 
A])ul. Mi i. xi. J9; and the oft-rejieated plaints of 
the lover in elegiac jioetry, a\ lie-ii a C’ 3 mthia or a 
Delia cariied ri'ligious devotion to inconvenient 
lengths). But it was in the religion <if Mitlira 
that the reqiiiiement of chastit 3 ' hecame moie 
than a rne,H‘ eei'cmonial prescription, and entered 
into the sjiiritual ideal of lif(‘. The did ails are 
meagre, as in all things that coneein Mitlira, but 
of the fact there can he no doubt, and no really 
more cogent proof can he d<!shcd than the uliiiost 
jealous ciy of Tertullian (<h- J*>(rsrrip. Ilcer. 40), 
s^ieakirig of the religion of Mdlira: * haliet et 
virgines, habet et contine,nt(‘s.’ 

TjITERAti'uk —There is no authoritative general treatment, 
hill u i|uaiitil.\ of raw' material may l»e found in the Tlii'munm 
Lingua' Latmai under the words ‘(!aHte,‘ ‘ Oaslimonia,* 
‘CastitaH,’ ‘CasUm’; and ceitaiii siiecial jdiaHea of the Buhject 
are treated hv R. Brohm, l>e mie vngtuum VcKlalium, Thorn, 
1835; by C. Paschal, Hermes, xxx. r)48fT. = .S’0/t/t dt antuihiid 
e 7nitologia (Milan, IHiMi), p. 2()!>ff., and by Wissowa m Pauly 
Wissowa, g. 0, ‘ (tastiis, ’ iii. 1780. 

JK.SSH Benedict Cabtek. 

CHASTITY (Seniit.-Egyptiaii).—i. That with 
the Kgyiitiaiis this virtue Avas more considered 
than 111 other countries of the ancient East is 
testilied by Herodotus, who states (ii. 64) that 
they Avere tlie first who made it a i»oint of religion 
not to lie with women in temples, or to enter 
temples after being AA'ith women, Avithout first 
bathing. The same AATiter, speaking of the rape 
of Helen (ii. 112 11'.), refers to the opinion of the 
Egyptians that it was ‘ an unholy deed ’ on the 

{ lart of Alexander to deceive the Avife of his oavu 
lost, and to carry off' not only the Avoman, but a 
large quantity of stolen property. Both the woman 
and tlie jiroperty were therefore detained until 
Menelaus slioulcl come to Egypt to seek them. 
Another side of their character, however, is re¬ 
vealed in the story of the robbery of Uliampsinitos’ 
treasury. In orifcr to catch the thief who had 
escaped, and who had afterwards carried oil, by 
stratagem, his brother s headless body, the Egyp¬ 
tian ruler is stated to have caused his own daughter 
to sit in a brothel, and, liefore having intercourse 
with a man, to compel him to tell her the most 
cunning and the most unholy thing Avhich he ha<l 
ever done (Masjiero, Contex pop. de VEgjfpie anr.^, 
Paris, 1906, })}). 180-185). Whatever may bo the 
opinion concerning the truth of this story, it is 
clear that the people of Egypt could not have had 
a very high reputation for chastity, especially 
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when it Ls taken into consideration that the Avomaa 
in this ca.se Avas a king’s daughter. The fiee 
rclalions hetAvecn the sexes must, from time to 
time, have led to man 3 " undesirable ami even 
sc'andalous I'vents, as is lirouglit home to iis 1 ) 5 ^ the 
story of Josi'pli and I’of iphar’s Avife (Hn ), with 
its remarkable jiarallel in the Egyjitian slory of 
the Two Brotliers {Peti i(‘, Kijifptirin Talcs, London, 
ISVIf), 2nd scr., pp. lUi-SIJ).* 

AccoHling to Erinan [Ijtfc in Ancient Krjypt, 
p. 1.54), the social prmeijiles of the Egyptians Avere 
alinosl as Ioav as tliose of the nations ol classical 
antiquity. No leasoimhle being, he Ha 3 Ls, would 
take oirciico at 1 he naive elunacteis and emblematic 
objects lound on their inonunienls (though more 
than one opinion is jios.sihle even as to this), hut 
tlicre are <*crtain obscene ])ictMreH diawn and 
annotated by a caricaturist of tin* XXth dynasty 
(Turin Baji. 145) which, it is slmcking to think, 
Avere founrl in a tomb. MoreoAci, an aiieient 
sacred hook (15ipyrus of Unas. (520) desenlies the 
life of the decea.sed IMiaiaoh in bliss, and tells him 
that in heaven he will ‘ at. his jdeasuie take the 
Avives away^ from their hushainls.’ There were 
plenty of women, morcovm, who did not. belong to 
(he ‘good Avoinen ’ (Turin, 47, 5)—-Avomen whose 
husbands liad left them, and Avho travelled about 
tlie country. ‘ Beware of a woman from strange 
jiarts, A\liose city is not known,’ Ha3's one of (he 
sages of l^gyi>t (Papyrus ol lJulaq, i. 16. 19 I!.). 

‘ Wlieu she comes, do not Io(d\ at lier, nor knoAv 
her. . . . The woman Avhose hiisbatid is far off 
writes to thee every (la3L 11 no witness is near, 
she stands up and spreails out. her n(*t—(.) ! fearful 
crime to listen to hm-! ’ Tlieielore he who is Avise 
aAmids her, arnl take-s to himscll a Aviie in his 
3'^oiith—liist, because a man's own house is ‘the 
licst thing ’ ; second, ‘ because she Avi 11 present thee 
AMth a son like thyscll.’ 'I'lie moral condition of 
the labouring classes {‘ the company of workmen’) 
was, as might avcII he f':pected, very Ioav, and it 
Avas a common crime to ‘assault strange women.* 
Blit, amid all tJiis, tliere must have been at all 
times some t'xceedingly Avorthy yieople in Egypt— 
jieople as chaste I'ls the best ol other lands ; for 
to this the life led by the better classes would 
naturally tend. 

2 . 'I’hough tlie history of Judah, son of Jacob, 
is now regarded as being largely or wholly 
o|Mm 3 'mous, the account of his lelatious witn 
Tamar (On 38'^®^ ) iirobably rcllccts sullieiently 
Avcll the manners and customs of that earl3'^ period, 
not only among the IlebreAvs, but also among 
their Palestinian felloAA -citizens. By as.Huming the 
character of a qcdcshdh (‘tem])le-prostitiite’), and 
sitting in the gate of Enaim, Tamar got Judah to 
apjiroach her. ’riiis story niake.s it clear that 
cliastity^ in I’alc.stine, at least among the men, was 
the excejition rather than the rule.'- l.ooMme.ss in 
this respect Avas greatl}^ fostered by the woiship of 
Astartc, A\hose, lascivious rites were yierfonnod 
even Avithiii the [iiecincts of lier temple. In <* 011 - 
iiexion with the Avorsliipol this godde.s.s among Hic 
(lanaanites (Avhich Avas a parallel to the Avorslup of 
Istar among the B.i.hylonians), ritual jnostitutes 
of both sexes [geifcshhn and qcdcsholh) existed. 
Male prostitutes (the ‘ dogs’ of Dt 29"*) Avere to be 
found in Israel, but they seem to have been looked 
ujion Avith extreme disfavour. From Mic H it 
would seem that, though the hire of a harlot could 
not he accepted by the sanctuary, the money 
gained by ritual prostitutes Avas intended for the 
service of .Jalnveli (lIDli v. 662'’). It may bo 
supposed, liowever, tliat this religiously exercised 

1 D’Orbiney The translation is by Griffith (cf. alsa 

Maspnro, up. cit. pp. :{-2()) 

2 The story of ,)nse|ih, in the next chapter, is in marked con¬ 
trast to this narrative 
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form of iinoliasiity existed, and was looked iij»oii 
with favour, hy a small sect ion of the ]io}MiJat ion 
only. Amont;’ the llehrews, hestiality (whcthei 
male with male, or man oi voman with animals) 
was rooanled not. only as an ahommation, hut also 
as a inort.'il olleiic ' (i^x hv IH“* ‘JO"'* ), ainl the 
man or tin* woiium, as w«*ll as the heast, was 
killed, that, all memoiy ot the disgrace miolit he 
olWitetaled. It v^as a crime of the Canaanil-es, and 
was jMohahly exceedingly rare or non-e\islent 
ainori;^ the Israelitcis (see, further, liESTIALlTV, 

Vol 11 j) o.'io) 

'i'he ^'ely lai t., liowevi'r, that- there were piosti- 
tntes .arnoiio the .lews shows tlial the peojile \\eie 
not HO viituous as tliey niLeht have heen. In la.t.m 
days harlots seem to have heen so nnmeious 
that tliey ha<l a market-place all to themsidies 
(/V.svo/o/n, tol. IIH, eol. 2). Ce-itahi sh<)emaker 
Ihibhis used to sit tlie.re ami make shoes tor tlieni ; 
hut it is said of these w’ortliy men that they would 
not even raise their eyes t-o look a-t- them. It is 
recorded, however, that tin* <‘<lucation of women, 
and esjiecially their instruction in the kau, was 
mteuli<-ted hy tlni Itahhis, tlu‘ result h«‘in;j that 
the .l('wish women ol l-heir t.inie weie exe.r'edimrly 
ignorant. The ahsence ot restraint wdinh educa¬ 
tion liiid relij^ious iustruet-ioii Avonld have brought, 
a-hout could not fail to react on t.lie nm,le popnia 
Mon ; hence the sliortcominy^s, in certain eases, with 
rcjjjaid to t.hat ehastitv wlrieli one naturally expects 
in a lelif^ious man. The shomuaker Ka-hhis neie 
woi tliy ot all jirnise ; hut, unfortmiateljs th(*y weie 
not all eoutiiient, for it is said that Abha Arika 
(Kah), whenever he vi.sited Dardeshir, used toa.sk 
hy tiroelama.tion whether any woman was wilhn;.; 
to lie his wife during his stay there, as di<l also 
Rail Nar'lirnan whenever lie vi.sited Shoehanzih. 
'I’hese teinjiorary marriages doubtless satislied theii 
eonseietiee, but eaimot he regarded as testitying 
to their desire for eliasl-ity ; on the eontiaiy, they 
enabled them to indulge their unchaste timdencies 
in a manner nhich they considered leg.al. At the 
time of the destruction of Jeru.saleni, adullerers 
abounded to such an extent that llahhi «fohanati 
discontinued the administration of t-he ‘ hitt,ei 
wateis.’ Uegauling the rule of chastil-y as a hard 
one to keep, he is stnIiMl to have said tliat a 
bachelor residing in a city and abstaining from sin 
was one of the thriM* objects of jiroelamatiori by the 
Holy One,^ the others hemg a poor man who restores 
lost property, and a rich man u lio tithes his pro- 
(1 lice unost entati< nisi y. 

3 . Notwithstanding t-he had reputation of the 
IJahylonians in the matter of ehashty, there is no 
need to regard them as having been worse than 
their Semitic neighliours, and in some things they 
may even have }»een better. From the omen- 
tab'lets dealing with the approach of men to 
women, it is clear tha< tlie, Hahylonians attached 
no great degradation to such coiiiioxions on the 
part of the man. The evil predicted in certain 
cases, however, must have ]>roved a deterrent, and 
may therefore have, promoted greater purity than 
would otherwise have existed. Even in these 
inscriptions (which treat ot legal as well as illegni 
interc.ourse), the sacredness of marriage is imjdieil.* 
It is in tlu! penalties of l-lie laws of ^arnmutahi, 
however, (Im-t the true spirit of the Hahyhmians 
with regard to unchastity is to be seen. Here, as 

^ A trench of chastity was reg-arded not only us a ‘ gre.nt 
wickedness,’hut also as a ‘sin against GIo<J ’ ((in hut less 

so, K])|»!irentU, if not adulterous (of. On ( 5011111.110 the 

extra- Is fnuii the HalM'loniiin oiiicn tablet in next note. 

51 • If H forsaken his wife- and ariolhor has taken her, he 

(she) will liear tin* ari-ior of (the) nod ’ ‘ It a man has forRakon 

niB wife, and tain n tlie wife of a living man, by the diKpIeasurc 
of (t-tie^god he will die ’ ‘If a man has forsaken his wife, and 
taken the Aife of a dead man, his name will not prosper.’ (Kor 
forsaken ’ and ‘ taken,’ ‘ divorv'od ’ and ‘ married ’ mav he 
substituted ) 


in the contract-tablets of the period, the penalties 
in the e.ase of adultery on the part of the wile are 
simply merciless, lor it is enacted (g 129) that she 
Ls to he cast, log(*tlier with her jiaramour, into the 
river. 'I’lie violation of a h(‘t,rothed virgin was 
jiunislialde with death {§ 130). In addition to 
this, the eode says that even suspicion with icgard 
to a wife com]>elled her ‘to jilunge into the nver 
for lier husband(’.s -snke).’ 'i'his was probably 
ol the natnie of trial hy ordeal, the riv(‘i-god 
lieing (‘xpected to save or to drown the ivoniaii, 
according jxs she was innoe(;nt (*j gnill-y. Even 
d(!Hertion did not justify a woman in unfaithful¬ 
ness to her husband unless he, luul hilt- her des( itule. 

Whether th<‘ cjirlier manners of the Hahylonians 
were nnm; chaste tluin tlio.si* of later times is 
uncertain, but probably there was no great c.liaiige. 
'I’he contracts of the later period seem l-o indicate 
ch’arly that ah.solnte chastity at the time of the 
in.'irriage <if a maiden, as also absolute lidfilily 
allerwsirds, xvas exticted ; indeed, the tormnhi used 
was sullicienlly piecise ; ‘S<> and so, thy virgin 
flaiighter haf nlfu), [{wv. thou to so and 

so, niy son, in nuin uil’c.' t)ne ol thi‘ Inhlets 
eontaining these words is dated in the icigii of 
Nahonidus (049 It.C.), and seems to prove that, at 
tlijit time at huist, thi'ri* was no ohligstion on the 
jiart of the women of llphylon to yield tlieniselves 
Jis vot-aries of Mylitta in tlie iieiglibourliood of h(ir 
tern phi. 

Tliere <‘xisted in iJahyloniii, as in nil the othei 
Semitic Stall’s, tin* usual ordm ol temph'-jirosti- 
tutes ((/(k/i Wi and (/r(/r,',/tn/i, Uab. (fmliSii and 
qodiStK, tlu’ latter being lendeied in Stniierian hy 
the exjiression jiossihly meaning ‘the not 

unholy’). Other woiils for the fem were i^tarxtn^ 

‘ votary of Is(jii,’an(l harimtu, a woman specially 
attnelu’d to t-lu’ si’rvice of the godih’ss. (’lianees 
of mariiage for those w ho had onleied this despised 
state w'eie probably lemoli’, lint it seems sometimes 
to hav<‘ (.:iken plae,e (see Muss-Arnolt, Assi/r. 
x.v. * ’ ( —fj[(T(li.ittifu), ‘ t-emple jirostitu- 

tion ’). 

hi view' of the tablet—one among many—tjuoted 
above, the (juestion arises whether Ilerodot-us* 
statement (i. 199), that every w-oiiian in the country 
had to sit down within the jin’cincts of Ajiliiodit-e 
once in her life, and have interc-ourse xvith a man 
who was a stranger, is really correct. All classes, 
h(‘ says, had to go there, e\en the richest, who 
drove to the ternyilc in covered carnages with 
pairs of horses, and accomjianied hy a large 
riumher of attendant,s. These women had a wnmth 
of Coni about tiicn heads, and -sat in straight lines 
w'ith passages lietwi’cn, through which the visitors 
to the temple might pass ami make their choice. 
A .silver eoin was tiirow'n into the laj) ol the votary 
chosen, whenmjiori she followed the man, w’lio de¬ 
manded her ‘in the mi,me of the goddess Mylitta,’ 
probably kstar-Zer-panituin, the goddess of births 
(liiRTH [Assyi.• lial) J, vol. li. yi. (>43'’). Ace.ording 
to Herodotus, absolute eontinenee on the yiart of 
the woman lollowe,d this fultilmeiit of what was 
regarded as a religious duty, for he ailds, ‘ nor will 
you be able thenee,forth to give any gift so great 
as to xviti her,’ It wuis Tialurally the well-favoured 
ones w'ho w'erc chosen first, as is indicateil in the 
Epistle of .Jeieriiy (liar G"*^), wdiere the women with 
cords about them, sitting in the ways, and burning 
bran for incense, are referred to. The breaking 
of the cold was probably to tyjiify their release 
from their unchaste obligation. Though there 
is no rcterence to tlie great liabylonian Nature- 
goddess in this ver.se, it may be supyio.sed that the 
.same divinity is intended as that nicntionecl by 
Ilerodotu.s. 

With their laws to enforce chastity, there is but 
little doubt that the Hebrew's were first in the 
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exerciHC of that virtue. I’lie Assyro-Babyloiiians 
were, perhaps, not far behind tlieiu, whilst the 
came next, and tin; Canaanite.s last. It 
is gieatly to the credit of the Hebrews and the 
Afis^ro-Babyloniaiis that they were able, by their 
laws, to re})ress to a certain extent tin; evils of 
uncliastity in countries wdiere men’s lusts were 
stronger tlian in more temjx'rate climes. Naturally 
chastity was rnort; demanded in women tl»an in 
men, who could always take retnoe in pnrilication 
(Mircmonies to obtain fieedom fiom the eHects of 
tlnur unchaste acts and <lesires.^ 

hiiKiiATCRB - A h'rm.an, //</#* in Atu'u'uf jh'fujpt, liomloii, 
1894, )> lf)4 ; IIDli, urM. ‘('rmwsaiut IMnusliiuenl.s’(AOulU-rv, 
Foi mc’.'iMoii), ‘ ‘ Itolijiion of Israi-l ’ (v. , J ail 

‘ Chasm \ P. I. Hcrshon, (Iriwuts with a Talmudic (’mu- 
mentary, hoiaton, 1SS5; sei* also AoiiiiTERY (SoniiLic) in vol. i 
P- T. G. I’INCIIKS. 

CHASTITY (Teutonic and Ballo-Slavic).— I 
Tkutomc. —Tacitus in his Germunta speaks of 
the (diastityof the Germans in terms of liioh jiraise. 
In the present artich' an attempt will be made to 
examine hi.s statements in the lioht of other in¬ 
formation at our disjiosal, and at the same tune to 
depict the actual condition of s<*Mial morality 
iound amoiifi: tbe Geiman tribes in the perioil 
terminatinf' a]iproximalely with the ini reduction 
of Christianity. It Mill be of advantage ior our 
jmrjiose to draw a distanct/mn between the case ol 
inanied poisons and that of the unmairied. 

1. The relations of men and women after 
marriagfc. —The relerences of Tacitus are; 

‘ l^uunKiuiiin l/.f ulthouf'h the drcHS of the (lerniun women 
leaves ti <-oiiMdeial)Ie part of tlie bo(h l>arej severa ilhc iiiatn- 
nioniu, nee ullaiii inoruni partem um«-ib laudaveris . Kijro 
septa pudintia aj?unt . . . paiicis.siiiia in tain iiuinerosa <reiite 
adulLen.t, ipiorniu poena prae.seiis et marilis peuii/ssa. ahsi-isis 
criiiihnH inidatum eoiain jiropimpus ex(»ellit doiii<» uiuntus ac 
per omrieiu \ I 'uiii vertiere iij^it. ])nhliculae eimn pmli<*itiae nnlla 
venia ; non torma, non aetat>e, nun o|iiliii.s mantuni | t.e. auotherj 
Invenerit’(fTt n/i isf.). 

From ol her .sources M’e learn that in almost all 
theGermanictnhesthe minishmentol the adulteress 
was of l.lie same or of similar characlei, and in 
some cases evim more severe. 'I’lius, in iclerciu;e 
to the Saxons,St. \\<n\\h\.<;.^{MoniimeniaMogmitina, 
ed. Jaflc, 1S()(), p. 172) writes: 

‘Nam in aritKpm Saxoma hi virgo paternani dotiittm ciiin 
adulteno maoulaverit, vel hi niuher niinitata, uerdito foedere 
inatiinionii, adiiltenuiu ])er]ietr.ivcrit, aliqu.i.nio eo^iint earn, 
nropnu inaiiu ]ier la<pieuni siiMpi iisaiii, vitaiii finire, el mpier 
buHtiini illiUH, ineensae et cunoreinatue, cori'.qilorem eius suh- 
pendnnt Ahrpiandu, oonyrejfalo exeroitu femineo, fia((eilatarn 
earn tniiliereH per paj^os (irctiniipiaque dueunt, virjjis ouedenU's 
et vestinienta euis alwidenteH oirca cin({uluin ; et cultellis Huis 
totum eorpuM eiiis secantea et inignantea, inniutls vulnerilms 
cruentatani et tu fialaiii de villa a<l \ illaiti niittnnt, etoe<Mirrurit 
semper novae flaufllatru-ea /elo pndicitiae adductae usque a«l earn 
aul iiiortiiam aut vix vivam derelinijuunt; ut ecterae timorem 
adultiTandi et luxunandi habeuiit.’ 

According to Anglo-Saxon Jaw (cf. K. Schmid, 
Grsetze (hr AngdstivJLsen^, ISbS, p. 301), the un- 
faithlnl xvife was condemned to lose nose and ears. 
The I’lisian code empoxvered the husband to Hog 
the oflending wife publicly, or to put her to death 
by hanging, burning, or with the sxvord (Mullenholi’, 
jjeutmke Altdrtuvi'ikundc, 1SS3-1900, iv. 309). By 
the ancient Danish and Norse laws the husband 
led the adulteress to the tureshold, tore oil her 
mantle, cut away the back of lici lower garment, 

1 In tbi- Ass^ ro-Ilabylomaii H.vslemof wntiiijf, the uharacters 
of a Hexiial nature were ho disjfuiHcd by the vvod>?c8 whioh took 
the place of the oripual lines, that they inuHt have lost practi¬ 
cally all tbeir sutf^^eHtiveness from an exceedingly carlj date. 
UnchaHte ligures, however, are found on the cylinder-seals 
(generally with a religiouH bearing), and terra-cotta statuettes 
of women holding their breastfl are met with—some of them 
images of Ifit,ar or votaries of fstar. Really unchaste literature 
is rare, the most pronounced instanee being tlie temptation of 
Enki-du (Ea-harn) in the first tablet of the Oilgames series. Tins 
wild man of the fields allows himself to he seduced by the charms 
of the l^anmtv l^amtiut, and uhe takes him to live with Uil- 
ganieS at ‘ Krech of the enclosures,’ wliu-h, besides being the 
abode of the hero, was also the dwelling of (star, goddess of 
love, and her votaries (Jensen, KB vi. 12.S ff ). For puniu^Lion 
in general, see art. (Jonpk8.sion (Asayr.-Bab.). 


and drove her in this condition from the lioim*^tcad 
{ih. 310). That the killing of a man tvlio wan 
discovered in illicit relations wdth the wile of 
another was held to be venial, i.e. Miat the act did 
not provoke the blood-fond (BlooU-Ffud in vol. li. 
p 72411), is borne out by the Lex ri-vn/. iii. 4, 4: 
‘Si adulterum cnin adiiltera maritus vel sjioiisiis 
occiilent, jiro lioinic.ida non teneatur.’ We thus 
.see that amotig the Ginnianic tribes generally the 
married xvoinan xvho had pioved unfaithful hecaine 
liable to the diiest moral and corporal jienalties. 

Nevertheless the law' of strict taithfulriess might 
in certain circninstances he relaxed. TJiat the 
Avife iniglit yield Iumh'H Id aiiotlier man in ca.scs 
where her hushand nllowcd or expie.ssly wished hei 
to do so is hIiow’u hy cxlanl tiaccs of two curious 
instifutions of primitive so(‘ic,ty, well known to 
students of the history of civili/ation, and lepre- 
sented also in Ibe social life of ancient Germany, 
Tlie^e Avere the customs of ‘ vicanmis ]iuicreatioii ’ 
(Zeuijunf/s/ulJe), Ol giving on(‘’s will* tcmpoiarily to 
another man in order to secure ollspring, and ‘ nos- 
ntable pro.stitiition ’ ((jnsfliche Prii.'^titiition), i.e. 
ending a Avile to a gnest. It is trn(‘ t hat AVith regard 
to the lii.st of these, i.e. the case w hcic the hushand, 
being sexually iniiiotent, allowed nnolJier man, 
usually a ueiglilMiur or a relative, to havi* acce.ss t<» 
his Avife, so that she might hcai a child, A\e are 
AA'hoIly dependent upon the lehitively late testi¬ 
mony of the German BaiirrndYt.siumer (‘ Feasant 
J^aAv ’; cf. J, (irimin, Ih utsehe. liecklmltcrtunier^ 
1H28, p. 443 If ). That tivstiniony, jioAvcver, ugree.s 
so largely Avith what A\’e know of the practice 
among other races, including those of kindred 
descent Avith the Gci mans, as, for exanijile, Indians, 
(Greeks, and Fru.ssi.ans (cf. (.> Schrader, Jieallexihni, 
s.v. ‘Zengungsheller’), that even il. Grimm, Avho 
takes a plea.snie in seeking to leniovt; every reinoach 
of giossness from the hislory ot liis people, admits 
that ‘most ol Avhat is given in iim Bduerniveisf iiuier 
IS very ancient’ (op. vit. ,> 444). 

With regard to the custom of lending a Avi.e (or 
other Icinale di'peiidant) to a guest—Avhich, not to 
go beyond Fiiro)»e, is found also among the Giiqjks 
(cf. llcsychms, Id'xirun, s.v. XaKwvikbv rpinrov )— 
Weinhold (Allnord. JxOen, J856, p. 447) wnte.s . 

‘EvoryLhiiig was done In provide the guest with a sluejuiig 
l»la(‘P. Ill poorer liouscholds lie shaied the couch tit ins hfiH 
an<l hobte8^, and Hometmies the former resigned to him his owm 
place ther. , or the guest W’as shown to the daugliLer’s bed 
Such t/iinif'y aie the vPKtuji .'t of eery ancient cuitmuK ’ And again 
{Deutsche Frauen, lbH2, p. 199 f.) : ‘ In more remote times it 
was the custom among the lower ranks for the giie 1 lo share 
the bed of his host and hostess The Hiysuial and the h cl.mdic 
Hagiis yield unmistakable evidences of tins practle^, and even 
as late as the beginning of the lOth oent,. we liiid Thonun iMurncr 
writing in his Ueuchmat, Basel, 1619 ((le-schworne A-tl , Art 8), 
that “it IS the custom also in the Netherlands that Ihc host who 
has a cherished guest surrenders his wife to him in good faitli.’" 

To the ]io.sition of the wife in this ic.sjaMii a 
marked contrast is ottered hy that ol the hii.sliarid. 
As might be antieijiated fiom the absence of all 
legal regulations applicable to him, lie a\:is subject 
to no restrictions in the matter, save only, of course, 
Avhere the Avives of other men were coiiit ined. If 
he had sullicient means he might practise (Kily- 
gamy. The language of ’Paeitus (Germ. IS ; ‘ nain 
prope soli haiharorum singulis uxonhus confenti 
sunt, exceptis admoduni paucis, qui n<-n hhidine 
sed oh nobilitatein iiluriinis nuptiis ambiuntur’) 
rather undcr.stales the facts. We know' fiom other 
sources that maii> of the (ierman chiefs bad several 
wives (Muilenlioir, iv. 302), and in Sw’cdeii eveiy 
chief had at least two. I’be married man might 
also jM)s.se.ss concubines, selecting them mainly, 
it may he supposed, irom among the slave-girl# 
taken in a\ ar ^ 

1 The pniuitne term for ‘concubine’ appears in the O.n.oi 
kehisa and A-.S ce/es, ‘conculiim-,’O.N fcciser, * slave ’ (cf K 
Kluge, Ft yin Wirrterb, dtr devit.ihen SjiracheT, Strassburg 
1910, s.v. ‘ hebse’) 
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The relation of rneii find within Ihe 

Ktat-e of marrijip^e may < licioforo l>e dolincd as 
follows : The hu'^haiid the wile Uy pincliaM*. 

It has lon.^ Ix-en )<■< n^oii/ed that the form ol 
marriage reTen.'d to l)y Tacitus (O'ma. IS: ‘dotmu 
non ux<jr mant<», st“<l uxori niantus ollert’) wa‘^ 
m‘ith(;r mon- oot tlian maTriaj^e hv ]tui(‘lia^e 
(cl M iiiiciilioli, IV. ’f'lic woman I»*'c<miick 

the ty (<) H.(T (/nztA t.lie hu'-haml, \\ln» 

.innards the shudilc-s', mti in'>-‘mcid ol hi^ 

ah-'oluri' pimoLnitive \Mth jealous le.iocity, .yet 
<*cdr- il to othclft wln:n Ik- t.hinks ])iopci lie 
liini'-cll lies undfT no (dtli<.ra(dons ol maiital failh- 
Accoidm^d.V, li<* u’oiild lepard 1 he{idulteiy 
oi 111" \\ilc as a moral dctih-incut. ol hm prison 
.1' an ('iicioacdiment upon ills own pioi>jietaiy 
'I'liU" l.he laudaloi y rclerences ol Tamtusto 
ilic supp()s»*d <;ilt.sol tlie Inidc l.o tlie hriile^oooiu, 
as also indee<l to the (Jerm.iMic inaina^e syslem 
emicrally, lind Init little ju~Uli«-atioii in the a< bual 
laots. 

2 . The relations of men and women before 
marriaj^e.—\\’ith releience to the men, (l.esar (n'e 
dtt//. VI. 21) writes thus: 

‘ Vita oiriniH in venatioiiifiiiH ntijiic in Htndiia n-i inihniiis 
v'oiiKistit , all |»iirviilis liilion Hi duritiac atudenl Qui diiitissiine 
ini]>ulicrf‘s |icrniiitisorunt, miiviaiam mtet suos feruni luiidcin . 
hoc all Htatiirain, ah vucs iici susijiic < onfimmri piitaiit Jntia 
aiiniiiii \ (M‘() V, icesiniuni fuiiiinric iiotit linn habuisse in lurpisHiiiiis 
tiuhciit relniH , cuius rei nulla cst oc< ultaiio, ipiod ct promiscuc 
Ill Hummihiis )ierluunt,ur eL p« IIiIuih aut jiarvio lonoiiuiii 
tc;rim-'iit,is uLuntur, mutyiia ooi]»oiis jiarlc niida.’ 

The la,si sentence strikes us as somi'what straneo. 
We naturally ask how an ac(, ol scxnal int(‘i<‘ouise 
eould Kuhsequently he discovcnal liom Ihe man's 
peison, even were he quite nak<‘d, and. as ihi.s 
(juesuon permits ot no answer, we must assume 
t hai ('a'sar was tliinkiii}^" hereral her of tlie lesultapl 
prep,nancy of the youiijr woman, thcsi»;nsol which 
vvonid heeoine noliceahle at an early stape, not 
only on the occasions of jiiomi.scuoiis Irathinp:, hut 
also in oidinar> life, fi’om the shortness ol the skin- 
caju's and rrnnvcx M'orn, as it thus ajqiears, by 
leiiiales as m ell as males; such indicalions, more¬ 
over, would lead also (o tlie discovery of the man 
invoUed. The staleinents of (/a'sar are otlierwi.se 
in snhsla,iiliul a<j(ieciiient with those of 'Paeilus 
{Germ ‘do , ‘ Sera iuvetium \ emus eoque inexhausta 
pulici I as jSh‘c virpiries fesl iiiantur ; eadein iuveiita 
siiiiilis procentas : jiaies validaeciue niiscentur; ae 
rohora jjaieiitiim liheri referunt'). 11 nill hardly 

he doulited, theiadoie, that the (iermaus—in 
marked contrast tej tlie l{omans~held stroupj views 
in favour of lonpr^coiitimn'd sexual ahstiiieiiee {<'<ni- 
tinrntia) on the part ol youth. IJiit, on the other 
hand, it should he eJc'aiJy underst<»od that this 
continence was ju aetised on pui*ely materialptronruls, 
i.e,. as a means of heeomin;^ jihysically robust (‘hoc 
ali staturam, all vires nervosciueconlirmari jmtant’). 
Amouj^tliis peojile, in fact,everythiriprwas rcr^ulated 
hy the desire oi huildiiic; up a race of Avarriors and 
liuntcus; and tliis account" also foi their al»stin<mce 
from .stroiic: drink : ‘ vmum ad se omnino imjiortaii 
non sinunt, quod ea re ad laboreni fereiidum 
I ernollescere homines alque efieminari arid trail I ui ’ 
{r.'i's. iv. 2). 

'I’o .some ex'tent the .self-restraint of the youii" 
men implie.s that of the younj; women, butxve lui\e 
liUle direct, evidence on the jxiint. The passage 
already qneded from 'I’ncitu." (f/rrya. 19 : ‘puhlieatae 
enim jiudieitiae nulla Aeina,’ etc.) can ajiply, as the 
context shows, only to the ea.se of the married xvife. 
Our sole* authority for the assertion that ‘ the virpriu 
Avho sullies her lather's house with uriehastity ’ was 
liable to tlie same fric;litful penalties as the un¬ 
faithful wile is St. Tioniface in the nassac^e cpiuted 
above. We have .seen, on the otlier hand, that 
aciic.ss to tlu' dauj^hter’s bed was sometimes granted 
to au honoured j^ucst. But, on the whole, Ave may 


infer that Avives and daup;liter8 alike were compelled 
by the ruthless severity of their lords and masters 
to piacti.se .sexual aVrstinence—an abstinence Avliieh, 
it IS true, on grounds alriiady adduced, viz. the 
cu.stoinsof vicarious jrroc.ication and lending a wile 
t.o a guest, we must take care not to identify Avith 
chastity {(‘(tsfitas) in our sense of the Avord. Such 
.'ihstine?i<*e, never t.hcde.SH, even in tlie limited sensed 
ol ('(>)>/itir.utin, oilers a strong contrast to tire 
moral practice of other ancient Bui*o}iean irooples 
-notably the 'J'hraciaiis, ot Avhom Herod, (v. 6) 
writes: ras St Trap/Vcocs ov ^niXdiToovoi, aW’ ^wcri 
rotiri aural fiorXovTai dvdpdcn /jLicyeffdai, rdy 5^ ywacKas 
iVyupd'y (fmXdiTfforiTi. 

I’lre socuil lile of the ancient (Tcrmans thus 
exhibits ai eitaiir degi'ceof sexual I’cstraint, forced 
iijum the women hy t lie iron-handed rule of their 
masters, and fo.s|,i‘jed in the young men by the 
general belief thiit preiriatnre indulgence sap.s the 
qualities that tell in hunting and Avar. This 
temperance in sexual matters, as an element in the 
social lile of various tribes, is specially noted also 
hy t.lie Churcli lAither Salvian : ‘(Jotorum gens 

I perlida sed piidiea esi . . . I'ranci mcndar'cs .sed 

hospitales. Sax ones crudelitate elleri sed eastil.ate 
mii’audi . . . leniota est ah illis [Wandalrs) omnihus 
car ms iin}mritas’ (el. IMullenholl, iv. ]iut, 

as has hi‘en said, Ave must guard against identify¬ 
ing such (dijectiA’^e Imnjieranee {rontincntin) Avith 
Die MihjiM'tive conception of chastity [vaxtitnx), i.e. 
a juiiity ol life issuing fi'om an iiiAvanl motiAT., 
moral or ridigious. It. is oh\ious that Roman, 
jiagan, and (’hristian authorities have fallen into 
this error, 'I’liHt cha.stity in the higher semse 
emmot he attiihuted to Aie ancient (Tcrmans is 
shown not only l>y their customs of vicarious pro- 
cieation and lending a wile to a guest, hut also hy 
features in their social lile like the Avorship of the 
go<i Fricco, as drjscrihed hy Adam of Bremen : 
(‘Teitins e.st Fricco, paeem voluptatemqiie largieiLS 
moitjililms, cuius etiam simulaera liugiiut ingeiili 
jui.Mjro; si niijitiae celehramlae sunt, [siicriticia 
oll'cr unt| Fricconi ’), and Iry other traces of a regular 
system of phallus-w'orsliip among the northern 
(iermamc tribes (Vigfii.s.son, Corp, Pont. Bor. 1883, 
11 . 381 f.). It is, moi'e.over, a fact Avort.hy of note 
that there is no ])Siii-Teul.onic term for ‘ eliastity ’; 
on the contrary, the idea is rejiresimted in the 
various ancient Teutonic rlialects hy different 
woi'd.s, e.fjf. (loth, sinkrix, A.-S. cltenUc, O.H.G. 
r/nhJet, ail ot Avhich seem originally to have meant 
‘clean,’ i.e. free from the delilement of sexual 
inter course (on these AAmrds, cf. S. Feist, Ett/oi. 
Wfn’tcrh. d. (jotischm iyprarkr., Halle, 1909; and 
F\ Kluge, op. fit.). It is quite jios.sihle that 
the development of the idea of ‘ being clean ’ 
to that ol ‘being chaste’ may have proceeded 
u])on the Ixdiel that spirits and gods are to he 
apjirouehed only by those who are free from sexual 
pollution, and may thus go hack even to the heathen 
period, as Avas certainly the ense with the Greeks 
and the Itouians (ef. K. Fehrle, Die kuitische 
Krnsrhhnt im Altc.rtuni, Naiimburg, 1908). In 
the case of the (hirinanic religion, hoAvi'ver, there 
is no evudi’iice to siqiport the conjecture. On 
the otlier hand, the conception of cha.stity as 
a ijiiality exalted by ceitain individuals, both men 
and Avomen, to the position of a jjrinciple of life 
w'ell-]deasing to the gods, ajqiears at an early date 
among the peoples bordering upon the Germans 
to the .south-east ami the Avest., viz. the Thracians 
and the Celts - in regions, that is to say, otherwise 
noteil foi unchastily.’ Of the 'rinacians, Strabo 
(p ‘29(i) AViiti's: tlua.1 Si rivas rujc ol 

ytiuaiKui {'wffiv, oOs Kriarai (cf. ()Id Ch. Slav. 
CMfii, * cloaTi ’ ?) KoXeicrOai, avLCfjwaffal re dti, rifi^v 

1 For the Thracians, see Herodotus, lor. eit ; for the Celts, 

II d'Arbois de .mhainville. La farnille celtiqtie (Paris, 1905). 
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Kal h€t6l iSelas ; while, with rejjjarcl to the Celts, 
Pomiionius Mela (iii. 48) says that upon the ishuid 
of Sena in tlie Atlantic Oc< 5 an there Iive<l nine 
priestesaes who were pletlj^ed to lileionj^ c.hastily. 
The idea of chastity (m.s7/<tr/.s), howevei, jnobahly 
first gained a more adequate recognition in the 
north of Europii, and among the (Jermans in 
particular, through the influence ot Christianity— 
that (’hristianity wliieh, basing itself ujioii the 
BUjiposed Pauline doctrine that eveiy act of sexual 
intiucoursc*, evc.n in married life, is in (tssence a sin 
against the Holy (Ihost, noveu Haggcil in the task 
of urging u]>(»n its converts—hys|)olven and written 
word—tiie conctqttion of chastity as an ethical 

} )unci])l<', and the practice of chastity as a rule of 
ife. This side of our subje^ef is further dealt 
witli at the end of the Ifalto-Slavic section of this 
article (p. 502'“). 

II. liALTo i^LAVIC .—In dealing With the Paltie 
and Slavic jieojdes, we lack, unfortunately, the 
witness of a writer like 'I'acitus, whose ai'-eoniit 
of the state of sexual morality among tlie ancient 
Geimaiis, if sornewliat idealizing, yet presents us 
with a body of coherent data which we have no 
reason to call in question. With regard to the 
Palto-Slavie tribes, on the other hand, we have 
to fall hatdv on an assorl-meiit of isolated references, 
diflering greatly in place and date of origin, and 
miite incapable of fuinislung a complete pict.ure of 
tlie sexual lelations of these jieoples, were it not. 
that here and there—esjiecially in the ease of the 
RussiaiiH—they can be HU]i])h:menl,ed by features 
met witli in the common life of to-day, and in 
many instianoes reflecting accurately t he conditions 
of ancient times. 

AVe begin hy (luoting fiom the (Hironicle ol 
Nestor (ed. Miklosich), eaji. x., a description ol 
ancient Slavic customs in general: ‘ 

‘Tlicv bad Ibt'ir cuntoiiis and Uio law of their fatherB and 
their trodiLiouB ; eacti tribe had iLn own usafres. The Poljans 
[the Poles of that iicriod, liviiij^ in tlie diatnc 1 around Kievlhad 
the (juiet and i;c-ntlc inaniierB of their fat,hers, were modest 
before their diiuifhterH-in-law' and ttieir sisters, their mothers 
and parents, and showed preat res)iec,t for their mothers-nelaw 
and nrotlicrs-in-law. Ttiev had a niarnape (braeny) system. 
The suitor did not po in person to Ins bride [to fetoii, i.e. steal 
her], hut tliey led tier to him in tlie eveninp, and in the morninp 
broupht away what had been pieen for her. Hut the Prevljans 
(‘ forest-folk ’) lived in brutish fashion; the> lived like wild 
beasts; thev killed one another, ate unelcan tliinps, and had no 
marnapes {braJeu), but ahduoted {umykaehv uvody) the young 
women,’ 

Prom this account we learn two tliiri^.s : (1) that 
the ‘ field-folk ’ or J’oljans (Kush. ptUe, ‘ field ’) prac¬ 
tised the regular form of marriage, i.e. marriage 
by purchase (Puss, brnkii), while the ‘forest-folk’ 
or Ifrevljans (Ituss. d^revo, ‘tree’) obtained their 
wives hy ca]il,ure; (2) that the ‘ field-folk ’ were 
quiet and gentle in their mode of life, the ‘forest- 
folk’ savage and unchaste.^ The striking dis¬ 
similarity between the two groujis in their sexual 
practices, thus emjihasized Iiy the ancient chron¬ 
icler, will rejicatedly (!ome under notice in our 
further dealing with the Slavs,* 

In proceeding to deal with our subject in detail, 
we shall adopt the same older as was followed 
above in treating of the ancient Germans. 

I. The relations of men and women in married 
life. —Precisely as among the Germans, so among 
the pitasant classes of Kussia, public opinion 
allowed—and, in fact, still allows—the injured 
husband to wreak a fearful revenge upon tlie un¬ 
faithful wife, and even to put her to death. In 
the writings of Maxim Gorki there is a sketch 
drawn from his own observation, entitled ‘ Vyvodft ’ 

1 Of. Schlozer, liminKchp Annalen, 1802-9, i. 125II. 

* The distinction between marnape by pnrehaHH and mamape 
by capture in fully discuHsed in the present writer’s Hi/rachver- 
gleichuttgu. Urgeiteluchtef ii.8, 1906-7, p. 82211. 

8 Of. K. Rhamm, ‘Der Verkehr d. Geschlechter unter d. 
Slaven in seinen gepensatzlichen Rrsebeiuunpen,’ Globus, 
Ixxxii. no. 7. 


(‘leading forth’), which reads almost like a para- 
ihrase of the statements quoted above (ji. 41)1)“) 
rotii 'racitus and St. Boniface ; ‘ 

‘In the villape street,’ writes Gorki, ‘between the white 
cabins of the peasantH, a straripe procession ntoies on atiiul 
wild uproar. A crowd of people surpes alorip—densel.i jiaclted 
and slow ; it rolls like a hupe wave ; and in front ol it stappers 
a pony—a protesquely unkompt pony—with its head sullenly 
lowered To the shaft of tlie cart a little woman, quite naked, 
and hardiv more than a child, is tied by the hands w'ltli a 
strnip Her pait is sinpular and strange—sideways ; her head, 
with its thick, disheielled, dark-red liair, is directed upw'ards, 
and slightly heiit buck ; hei eyes are wdde open, and look to¬ 
wards some ilistanL point with a dull and vacant stare, in wdneh 
tiiere is nothing human. . . . Her whole body is covered with 
blue and red weals, both round and long; her left breast, 
rounded, virpm-like, is slit open, and hlooil is dripping from it 
. . . Hut upon the cart sits a stalwart peasant in a white sliirt 
and a black lamh-skin cap, from berieaiL which hangs a tuft of 
redtlisli hair, tullnip over his brow. In one iiand he holds the 
reins, in the other the kmmt, with wdiicli he lashes in turn the 
hack of the horse and the body of the little w'oinan, now so 
lacerated as to have lost the semhiaiice of liumand.i. . . . And 
hehnid the cart and the w'oman tied thereto rolls the crow’d in 
musses—screaiiiiiip, howding, whistling, laughing, veiling, Jeer¬ 
ing . . In this way do the men pimisli their wi\ es for adultery ; 
that IS a jucture from real life—the law of use and wont. I saw 
It myself on tlie 15th of Jul> IK91, m the Milage of Kundybovka, 
in the government of Kherson [liittle RussiaJ. 

That 80 dire a jiiiuislimout—i esult ing, it may be, 
in ileath~is dictated, not hythc husliaiid’s indigna¬ 
tion over liiH wife’s violation of the hi w ol chastity, 
hut by hib resentment at an injury tlonc to his jiro- 

I iiietary rights in a purchaseil chattel," ih .sliown 
ly the fact that, aw all tlie evidence prove.s, the 
cuMtoni of vicarious procication—tin* temjiorary 
cession of the wiie to another man with a view' to 
ofi.sju'ing — j»re\ailed among tlie Baltic trihe.s as 
among the 'I'eutons. 

Of. Aeneas Kilvius, Scripl. rer. PruxK iv. 287: ‘ Matronae 
nobilcB publiee coneulmios hahent permittentihus viris, quos 
matrimonii adiutores (“ auvihancs ol maniagi ”) vocant ’; and 
again (as quoted by .1 (immn, DrutHchr liecht^ullcrl iniii’r, 

1 . 008): ‘apud liituanoH more iiatnonuptas, quae nobiles qiiidcm 
essent, unos pluicsve conculutios pro vin faeultatihus ilomi 
alcre consueviSHe, qui negligeiite marito oneru mutiimonii 
Bubeaut’: cf. also Hartknoch, Alton und tietteH Pr<'ii.nneii odor 
premusche IhUone, i. ii. (Frunkturt and Leipzig, 1084), 
p. 177. 

On the otlier hanii, so far as the present writer 
is aware, no in.stance of the practice of lending a 
wife to a guest has as yet come to light on Balto- 
Slavic soil. 

In contiant to the rigorously guarded iiosition of 
the married woman, there ih evidence to sliow that 
here also, as in tlie 'reutonic area, the married man 
w'a.s allowed perfect freedom in his sexual relations. 
We have the strongest grounds for believing that 
polygamy was the original practice of the Baltic and 
Slavic tribes (refs, in Schrader, Ueallex. p. 1534 f., 
and Sprachvergl. u. Urgtisch. ii.* 342). A custom 
of peculiarly Oriental character, still very common 
in the districts to the east of the Carjiathians, is 
\,\\cmochniestvo[snoc}id, ‘daughter-in-law’), i.«. the 
licentious relations of the paterfamilias witli the 
young wives of his sons—a state of matters toler¬ 
ated in silence hy his own elderly wife.* ’I’hat this 
custom, which may easily he accounted for hy the 
circumstance that the augmented family still lived 
together ami that the father of the house had un¬ 
limited authority, is of very ancient .standing, is 
shown hy a reference in the work entitled J>e li,us- 
soruin rrlKfionc, rififms nv/ttiiyruin, funcrum, 
ifictn, vestilH, etc., et de Tartarorinn rc2igione ac 
murihus ejudola ad 1). D<widem Chytrae.iim recens 
.^eri/ita, Sj»eier, 1682, ]». 243: ‘Vin aiitem qui ex 
conjiige fate functa niHsculam suholem susceper- 
unt, pei.saepe impuheri iilio spoiisum quacrunt, cum 
qua tanien illi doimiunt e( liheros prooreant,’etc. ; 
though il. should be noted that the reference a^qiUes 
J Gorki’s narrative will lie found, e g., in E Bohme’a liussische 
lAtoratm (SiMuinhing Gi-s- )ii-n), i. 8-Sf. 

In releifiH-v to niurnagf !»> }mrc)iasf among tJic Haltlu and 
Slavic peoples, see O. N hrader, lioallexthm p, 109, andi 
Sjyrachivrgl. u Urgench., loc. at. 

* The Hubiect is fully discussed in Schrader, Sprachvenii ti 
Urgeseh. ii.^ 869. 
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only to widowers and the m’ivos of sons still under 
the of |)ul)erty, lu'in;^ hascd, as it would seem, 
upon innoouiate informal J<»n 

In short, llio present writer can discovei no 
essential di/leience ainono the li.illic, the Slavie, 
and the 'renlonic jHojdes with resj»eel to their 
ideas of immi'd Iiir. In sexual mat!ers the hus- 
hand eiijovs absolute liheily, wddle the wife is re¬ 
strained fiom illx'it lel.itioiis with otlier men hy 
her leal oi !i sa\aoe i el i ilmtion that, may involve 
death If '■ell, alt hoiit-'h in eeitairi eireuiustanees — hy 
older or willi eoiisent of her hushand—she may 
snriemlei her jimsoii toaiiothei. 

2 . The relations of men and women before 
marriage.— 'This asjiee.t of oui subject, in eonlrast 
with the foieuidng, jiresents unnsntil difheull.ies. 
Amoii^"'t the Jiallo-Slavie jieoples there is no 
tiaee whatever of any sneh reasoned ohjeetion to 
Iiremature sexual induloenee as ]»revailed among 
the 'leuloris. As a nuitler of fa,et, the eoiitraiy 
Avoiihl almost st'em t.o he t.nie, if vve may jmlee 
lumi a statement oi I lie Aiahie writei Ma-^' iidi (m 
Wattenhaeh, Widuhimr-, Leipzig, ISIH, p. 

‘The women are (diaste aftei imuriage, hut when 
a young ANoman becomes enamoured ol a man, 
she goe*' f.o him ami pra.tihe'' hei |ta.'^siorl. When 
a man takes a maid(m m marnagr' and hmls that 
she IS a viioiii, he say.s to her, “Had there been 
anything good about' you, some one wonhl have 
tciktui a fancy to you, and you would have* ehosmi 
a lovc'i.” 7\nd he .siuids hei away, and will have 
no more to do with liei.’ 

'I’his leeulls what lli'rodotvis says alioriT the 
’’I’lnaeians, as quoted in the Teutonic section of 
t his ai Itele ; and, if Ave eompare the iaets thus in¬ 
dicated with the loAV slate ol sexual imuality said 
lo prevail to-day in man^ paits of the Ihilto 
Slavic legion, c.c/. (hoalia Slavonia., as rc'ported hy 
Khamm [oft, rtf. )>. loll II ), or certain governments 
ol Itiissia, where the village liaths and sjunniii”- 
Toonis tire llie seunes ol alime t incredible piol!igae>, 
we mif^ht iiife) that the pc*oj>le of tins cjuu.ilc*r ot 
1 he gloi;e liave alwtiys been ahsolutely indilh'ieiil 
as to A\ het'hei a young woman about to marry wa.s 
a viigin Ol not., Sm li an inleienee, however, is 
e\(lud«*d hy ohservames which jioiut unmis- 
takaljly to a higlier ajijU'ct ia(ion of maichuily 
eontnience (el., on this point, (>. Schrader, hn ludo- 
qrrmttnrn, L<‘i|»/ig, 11)10, j). H4 11.). Nevertheless, 
even if we giant t-he jaesenee of sneh a fc'atuie as 
ma.nh'nly eontnience in a seel ion at lesist ol the 
Slavic rti.ee, et tuind the eonUilions described, 
with sm li pia< t a es as the ]>nhlie examination of 
tlm brides ehemi'C!, and the peilormanee of the 
lii'.st coitus hefciie Aviinesses (both customs are 
found also among the (Germans), timid cornlitions, 
1 / 00 , in wineli, as is repented of the Jnlhunnians, 
the young men, on the oeea.sion ol tlieii mariitige, 
oiler .sac;ri I ices t/O the god Ihzins (Litb.‘eoire’; 
el. also what i.s said above (ji. 500^') ivgarding the 
In-ieeo of the Northern Tcuiterns), we can bardly 
speak of ‘chastity’ in our sense of the term (rnsf- 
iftts). It AAoiild he ailo ’ether wTong, indeed, to 
cdiarac(eri/e such caistoms siiujily as obscene. Tlicy 
should he I’c'garded rather as an exjrression of a 
eeitain iitiive sensuousiicjss — a .simple - minded 
liomage to the jtow^eis and oigan.s of Inimaii jrro- 
f'U.itmn. Hut for ehasiity in the modern sensu 
-iliat ethical reserve in word and action which 
shiouds the sexual aspecd- of lite—w'e .shttll .seek in 
Atim amongst human beings at thisstageof develop- 
ou'iit, whet her they he I'eiitons or Slavs. It was 
doubtless tlui Chris!ian Church and its ioachings 
which lust introduced the modern concejrtion of 
chastity to the Sltivie, as to the Teutonic, race, 
and it is m aecoi dance w-ith this view that the 
ordinary Itussiaii terms for ‘ chaste ’ and ‘ chastity,’ 
viz celittnndn/, cclow udrennt/sti (properly ffOMppo- 


avv-q), coiiu! from Church Slavic. The pre.sent writer 
is inclined to doubt w hethcr there is in Uussian a 
veinat'ular term for ‘chastity’ wdiich would apjdy 
to males as well as females, Tlie expie.ssion used 
for ‘dethrwer’ is cd/cti Lomdti, i.c. ‘to break that 
which is intact.’ 

When (Mu istiaiiity found its way into the Nortli- 
ern couiit-nes of Euro]»e, its teachers sought to 
bring the entir e sexual iiitereourse—in tlie married 
a.iid the unmarried alike—into line wdth the ideal 
of ah.solute chastity ascribed to the Ajjo.stle Haul. 
An indication of the extent to which such en¬ 
deavours were y)n*ssed may he found in certain 
Anglo-Saxmi ordinances, one of which runs 
thus; ‘M'he layman who would enjoy the grace of 
Cod must not’come near lus wife for sexual inter- 
eoni.se on the nights of Sunday, or of feastdays, or 
(d Wednesday, or of Fnday, or during the sjiring 
I last, or in any jieiiod whatever when fasting is 
enjoined.’^ 

MMie same thing is found in Itns.sia, and the 
thoroughness with which Hie teaihings of the 
Church had heenine ineorjtorated with the mind C)f 
the people finds exjircssion in a little incident nar¬ 
rated hy (ileh ITspensky in his Zi'inli (‘The 

Might of the Sod Moscow, ISSl? [a Avork of great 
value for the hi.story of civilization J. 

M’he Avile of tlie jiansh yiriest has given birth to 
a child on the Keasl of the Epii>hany, and the 
AAomeri ol the village find by ealcnlalion that 
intercourse must have taken place on Maundy 
'JMiursda,v duiMiig the Lenten fast. Wheieuj)on a 
rustle utters lus thoughts about llu* |>tiest in this 
fashion: ‘Aye, in his words he is a real apostle, 
Iml in lus eoiiduet a mang,\ dog. Even adiuiikeri 
jieasant Avouhl iievei h*t him.self act so.’ And 
w1m‘1i he goes (o greet the new-horn child, he 
i’atmof ke(‘]) hack the gibe: ‘Well, ()tce (“ father ”; 
Eccl. Sl.-iA.), liave yon and >out Avife {nuiluSht) 
not made, some mistake in the calendar?’ 

M’o the influeimc of the Chuich may likeAvise he 
traced the observance of the ‘M’hiee Nights of 
Tobias,’ i.c. a period of three days alter niainage, 
duiiiie Avhich the young i»air nhslaui fioiii intei- 
c<mi.sc. MMiis custom oldains in Cei’inany, cspeei 
ally in SAiahia ; tliere is no cAidenee to piovc that 
it e\er evistisl in Russia, or among the Slavs gener¬ 
ally, and we may connect its alrscnce there Avith 
the l;icl (hat the j)assage of M’ohit Avliieh suggested 
it IS not fouml in tlie Creek text, and as given in 
the Vnleate (‘M'n autem, cum aceepeiis earn, iii- 
gies.sus cuhiculuni, j>er ti cs ilie.s coat mens c.sto ah 
ea, et ruhil aliud nisi oralionibus A^acahis cum ca ’ 
|G'”]) is iuHniler,tly an iiiterjmlation.^ Wc must 
ueA'ertheless take note ol t-he fact that (he oh.s(*rv- 
ance ol jteiiods of ahstuienee A\as a wide-sjuead 
cusUrm among Ar\anaud non-Aryan jreoples alike, 
ami A\as pm*ha]is based uyion the BuperstitioiiH and 
magical ideas of a remote age.® 

MMie sexual morality of both the Teutons and the 
SlaA^s is a subject ujion Avhieh much ohsi urity sliU 
remains. As regards the M’eutons, for instance, 
how shall A\e explain the fact that, when the 
(Mu'isliaii Church reached them, it did not find 
everyA\heie a stale of things .similar to that 
rcroi'ded hy Ciesai and M'acitus? Was the change 
a result, ol Roman influence? Or did it arise from 
tlie eiicumstancc that, aaIicu the stniggle.s arising 
tiom the migration of tribes had ended, the chief 
motive lor the sexual temjierauceof tlie young men, 
VIZ. the need of the qualities useful in Avar and 

I Cf. V RoeUer. ‘ Die t’amilie bei den Anp:cl8iiC!h«en,' fii 
L Morebach, Stuthizii ziir etipl. iv. (1899) 132. 

aUf o. Fntz.se he, Exe.g Uandb. z. iL A poke, den A.T. 
(Ijeipzit;, IS.'iS) ii. 90 f. 

8 Uf L. V. Schroder, Die Hoehzeitnbraiiche der Enten (Berlin, 
j». 192 ff. ; E Ilerinanti, ‘ Beil.rage z. d. indoifcrrn. lloch- 
zeitHfrebniuchen,* Indogerm, Foraeh. xvii. [19041 383 ft.; F, von 
ReitzoiiMtoin, * KeuschhoitHniicbte,’ ZE xli [1909] 666. 
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hunting, \va» taken away? And why is that hi^h 
appreciation of virginity which we must aHcrih<; 
to the ancient (Germans not to he found as a rule 
among the rural ]>opulation of (Jermany to-day, 
which is marked, according to trustworthy autho¬ 
rities, by frequent surrender ol maidenly honour 
belore marriage, reminding us rather of the 
Tliracians spokmi of by lleroilotns than ol the 
Gerinam of tkesar and 'J’aciitus. Among t he Slavs, 
again, how are we to exjilain tliat coutiast in 
sexual moiality already noted by Nestor; or that 
sexual modesty {sfi/dlivosii) which is found side by 
side wdth the frankest sensuality, more particularly 
among the Southern Slavs.‘ A com]»et<;nl history 
of the sexual morality of Northern Eurojie would 
have to deal with all these questions, but, im¬ 
portant as the subj<‘ct is, no smdi w'ork is as yet 
available, and tlie pri'sent aiticle oll'eis no more 
than fiagmentary (iontributions to the under¬ 
taking. 

LirKKATCRK.—Tht> Im-ratiire has htjeii in the <‘uuiHe of 

theartii.lc. O. SCHRAIUOK. 

CHEMOSH.—See i\loAiiiTL.s. 

CHEROKEES.—An imjiortant subdivision of 
the Inxpioian hrnnehof theAmcrindsof N. America, 
foimeily dwelling in the mountainous coiintiy 
formed h> the southern jiortion ol the Alleghany 
range, hut now' lesident jiartly upon their leserva- 
Lion in Imlian Territory, and fiartJy on the Qiialla 
reservation in 'Western Noith Caiolina. They 
nurnher about 28,0(M), including many individuals 
incoi]iorateil from other tiibcs. 'I'lieir name is a 
coi nipt ion <d‘ T.stilagi, a term derived fiom tlie 
Choctaw, hignilymg * cave-peoj)le,’ in allusion to 
the chaiactei ol the country from which they 
oiiginally came; but they fre«in(‘ntly describe 
tlieniselves as Am‘ Ue,al iVople.’ Tbey 
consist of senm <‘lan.s—\Volf, Deci, IJinl, I*aint, 
Ani-Salirim, Ani-Ca-ttlgcwi, and Ani-Gi-lalu (the 
names (»1 the last l/hrci; cannot be translated 
with any degree of i-ertainty). 'I’hey possess 
an aljilialiet ot their own, which they u.se tor tlie 
compo.'-Kion of sacied foimulre. 

1. Type of religion.—'I’lu (./herokee religion is 
a jKdytlieist ic foini of ziooliitiy, or animal-worship, 
which may pos'-ibly have I; ul a totemic origin. 
•No great- ccntnil lignre, no cieat iv l cau.se,is evident 
in this system. I’o the Clieroke.e the Land of 
Spiiits is merely a shadowy extension of the woild 
in which he dwells. He ree<»gnizes neither a 
Paradise nor a j»laee ol )iuiiishment, neither a 
Supreme Leing m>r a Spirit of Evil. ‘'J’he 
(Mierokees,’ leimirks Whijqde, ‘know nothing of 
tlie Evil One and his limiiains, excejil what they 
have learneil trom white men’ {Jlrport vn the 
Indidv Tnhrs, }). 115[Pa(;ilic Railroad I)oeumeiit.sJ), 
’I'he tiih.’il gods are neit her good nor evil, and live 
in Goli/'dafi., or tlie llpjier VVorhl above the sky. 

2 . Sources of religious history.—The religious 
formuhe of ihe (Mieiokees hnve been for the most 
part jireserved in writing by thesliamaus, oi priests, 
of the tribe. They are written in the charaeters 
invented by Sequoyah in 1821, and have been 
collecteil with much pains and industry by the 
oHieialsof the United States Bureau of Ethnology. 
They consist, for the most part of medico-religions 
formula' and charms to he used in all departments 
of daily life, and are invaluable in vievvoi the light 
they cast upon native nte and semi-religious 
practice. 'With tlie Cherokees, as with the ancient 
Egyptians, religion enters into every act of 
existence. Notvvithstamliiig that missionary 
endeavour among the Cherokees has been strenuous 
m character, and that the Gospels have been 

1 Of. K. Khamm, ‘ Die };(!.sciilechtlicheD Taliuverbote uuter d. 
Sudslaven,'foe. cif. p 18<)ir. 


printed in their ow'ti language and aipbaliet, 1 -be 
native religion still retains an exceptionally 
stiong hold iijioii tlie people. 

3 . Decentralization of religious power.--ln the 
majoiity of N. American Indian tiibes the (Kcult 
know ledge which was the jiroperty of the sliaman.H 
was usually lelcgated to the keeping of variou.'-^ 
secret societies, wliich in their methods of initia¬ 
tion and geiieial jn act ice strongly re.si>ii)l>led 
the, populai lonceptiou of modern J<’reemasonry. 
That such was the custom witli the Clii'iokees 
there is no reason to doubt. But their early 
adoption, in the third deeaile of last century, of a 
civilized form of government put an end to any 
such socio-religiouH organizations, and at the 
present day the reprc'-cntativ es of the native 
priesthood work ijuite iiide]iendcntly of one an¬ 
other, soiiiotimes even speciali/ing in the cure of 
certain diseases. 

MucDowaii stalfM {Aytiprican flistonrnl Maiiuziiie, \. 189) 
that troni Uie iim.sl, reinoLe tnm-B Uii- I’lioroki i-h liaxc hatl one 
laniiK Mft aj>art, for the priestls oflu-e TIuh was, when lirst 
known to the whites, that of tfie N'lcutani , tail lU niemfierB 
heianie ho insolent anil aliUHed t.heir s,'ii-)e(J oihre ho llaj'rantl.y 
th.it with Havatte jnslioe tluw wen nias-,.ii n <f to a nuin The 
Htateiuent that another fannl.v wuh apiioitili d in their Htead, 
VI ho to tins da\’odifi.'ite in all reli'riouH 1 it( s (brinton, Muthhof 
the ^'ew H'oiA/**, 189(1, p 8*.'"), apiieats to have no foiindiitiou 
in fact, as no such shanianistie caste w im-ntioiicil to Mooney 
in his arlmirahle work (8(‘e Lit. at end) on tlie sailed fonnulitt 
of the ('herokees 

4 . Gods.—The gods of the C-liejokee.s may he 
divided into four classes: ( 1 ) juiimnl gods, ( 2 ) 
eleuieiilfil gods, ( 11 ) iminmiate ;.;ods, ami ( 1 ) anthro- 
pomoriiliie gods. 

(I) The aninid/ t/or/sare, no doulil, the rcnimints 
of a totemie .sysU'm, and arc reojinb'd as the 
great original lypi'sof the classes they lejiri'sent. 
Aimmg the most impoilfint of these aie Ihe 
'uHr.iid, ii mytliicji .1 homed seijientot gigantic size, 
the rattle'-nake, L'napin, hnwk, lal.liil, sijuiirel, 
and <log. 'I’heri* are al.so smalici biid- and insect- 
(U'ilU"', of which ihe s])ulei is one of the moie 
important. 

'I’he Hpider ih fre((iu*ntlv a-linrcd in the Bacred foiniiilHi iiBCd 
for the purpoHe of des(rfi\'iig life, as it ih hip'poseil that he 
entan^’leN tlie houI of hi.s victnn in the ineslic-H ol iim web, or 
tears il fioai tla l»od\ of ihedevoLrfI lieiii;;, as he might from 
th.at ol '1 Ih draggim, it awa.v to the L.ind ol Dari.ness 

J!eg II ding the nil UeHiiake, {he (JlieroUei s relate I lial a ‘]»rinep 
of l.he speiiiH once dwelt among the vallevs ol linn onginal 
iiioiinUini hi'ine. Ohedient Hiihjeets gnaided lii.s doinaiiis, and 
hi was Clowned vviUi a g« m ol inarvelloiis ningn a) piojiertie;- 
Tills pit 'loiiHHiorif was the enev of m.iny warriors and shamanB, 
hid those who attempted its captnie wen destioved hv the 
jiois.in » fangH of its detendi rs At la.st one adventurous 
wiriioi, more ingenious tli.ni tiie le.sL, hit upon tin. idi a of 
doni mg a suit of leather, and bv' means ot this devu e vvallud 
unh.irmed through the hies ot hi ipt iit-warders and toie the 
jtwei from the head of Ihe Kerpent-king Thr people ol his 
nalion jueserve.i d with jealous care, and rel.iled d.soiig'inlo 
(''aiiUiiii Timherlake about tlie nnddh of the JSI.li cenliirv * 

'l'h« I'leclcH. iluroiiH, and Algon((iimnB have a similar rnvth 
regitdmg a horned or crowned Hcrperit, m wliiefi it is not 
diitn ult to detect the thundei bolt 01 Mie lightning, the houi o' 
the lie.ivenlj seipent, for tliere ih a seipeiit (vvaler) m tin 
henviiis a-) well as a wulei-serpent on oarlli. The Iroipiois, of 
whom the (IlierokeeB area hraiioh, heluvcd 111 a gn it horned 
Herpenl rising out of a lake and jiievmg upon tin pcojil, until 
a heio-god ileslioved it with a thunderholL (Moi;,.in, hemjue oj 
the /ni(/ii(»i.s, lloehester, N.Y., 1864, p. 16!i) Tin se uie, indeed, 
all nllegonea, repieHcnting the atmoHj-henc changes which 
aecompanv the uihancnig sea.sons and the ripening hurv'i'KtB. 
Ab the •■mhlem of the ferl.ih/ing Hummer Hhovvers, Lite serpent 
of Iigldnmg was Die god ol frintfuIncHu 

The rahlnt-god id -> appeal a freipientij in the Ch<‘rokee folk- 
laloH, and must he granted another than a tot emu oiigm. In 
thoMe tallies it appears as Manito Wahos, actunll> oveieomea a 
demi-god, aiul blows him to fragments, the )uece8 becoming 
the hdjs of Hint v>r chert winch were formed in the mountainous 
f'herokee lountrv. In the triidition.s of the Algonquians and 
Iroipioifl the great hare or rahlnt, JManihozlio or Michabo, con- 
Rlantly re-appears. He ih lialt-wizard, half-.simpleton, in the 
luoriernized v'eiaiorifi of these tribes; but as tin; patron and 
founder of the Algonipiian nu't/u-worHhip he is a very 
different charai-tei, being regarded as the creator of all 
tilings, the iiiventoi ol picture - writing, the father and 
guardian of the nation, and the ruler of the winds. He is 
also a mighty hunter and ('ulture hero. In the autumn he 


1 Henry Timherlake, Memoirs, p. 48. 
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seeks his winter sleep He rPMuios in the east, and in the 
fonnulaj of the rueda eraft, when the wnHl‘> are invoked to 
the niedit'iriP-lodife, the east i-> mnunnmi'd in Iiim name 
In all Uii.s I'un he eH])ie(l innn than the in\th of a mere 
rabbit-jfod. The east, is jinnnint rit in primitive niv tholofr^ as 
the source of the iiiormiiK 'I'hf exaiiiiriatioii of the Aljrom|uian 
root ?P«h, the j^rniiinhvork of the name Wuhos, proves that, 
althoiij;h it has the inc.imiijr of ‘rahhit,’ it also implies ‘white,’ 
and that from it is derive*! I lie word for the east, the dawn, the 
liuht. Walios, tlien, ifl n** men rril)liit ^od, hut the jrod of 
lipht, of dawn, t h( di**!** lli i '>t ttn-darkness, as in the Aliroiuim.-m 
Michaho The lr'i<iii"is li.ni' inanv Aliir<m(piian relationships, 
and this nivtli would apjieai Ixi he one of them. 

(li) Klrmvdinl 7 o</.s.—Tin* iirincijial eleiiieiital 
doilies ;n«‘ liio, vvatei, and tin; sun, all ol wliicli 
jiosscss symliolioal ajipollatioiiM. 'Flio sun is oallod 
(hn' htn nhi, ‘ tlio A jijjortioncr,’ anil is woi shipped 
childly l»y tiic ‘ luill-playor.s,’ or aetnrs in a iito 
vvliicli will hci deserilied lat(;r. llnntors Avorsliiji 
liro. \Vat(‘r is dosi^^nalod the ‘ Lonc^ ronson,’ ami 
no cereniony of any descripl ion is complete wil.hout 
u piayor lioinj; first addressed lo tins deit y. Wind, 
storms, clouds, and frost are also fie<|m‘ntly in¬ 
voked. 'I'lio sojiaratc worship of the sun and of 
lire IS lemarktihlc, as anione flip niajorit.y of 
Aim;ri(im inees what apjietiis on the surface to 
he sun-worshiji is usually found, upon chisiu' ex- 
amination, f.o he attnhut aide to the Avorslu]) of 
fire. 'riijit. this eannot he the case with the 
Cherokees is ]dain, as tlii'y diflerentiati* lietween 
the tw'd, and this rliscriminatum rather sliaiply 
separates their worship fioiii the religious jiractiee 
of most otiu'i N. American trihes. 

(\\) Ivronmuff gorfs. —In these wc find undonht- 
edly a < lose analoj^^'^ to fetishistic practice. The 
principal of these inanimate deities is tlie Stone, 
a ]>ehhle suspended hy a string, ])ra>ed to liy 
the hliamans in the hope of findin^^ lo.st. articles. 
The Flint is also invoked wdien the shaman is 
about to scarify the jiatient with a Hint rirrow'- 
head before rurdun^^ on the medicine. The h'lint 
is an object of esjiecial veneration in nearly all 
American mytlioloj;ios 'J’ohil, the jjfod wiio j'ave 
the ICiclie of Guatemala fire by .sliakinj^' his sandals, 
is represented hy a flint-stone, ami tliey also pos¬ 
sessed a myth which recounted how in the bc- 
jnnning of tbings such a stone fell from heaven to 
earth and broke into 1000 pieces, from «5ach of 
which s])rang n god. These myths describe how 
the Avorship of flints and stones arose, I'bey were 
emldems of the thuntlt;i ludts, tlie cause of fecund¬ 
ating rams, 

I’laiit-gods are not prominenl, in the Cherokee 
pantheon, the princijial one a]i])earing to be the 
ginseng {Aralia quinquefahn , (ir.), the so-called 
‘man-root,’ also held in high estimation by the 
CMibwas as of TJivine origin (see AV. ,1. Hoffman, 
‘The Midew’iwin of the Ujihwa,’7 1891, 

jt. 241). In the formnla* of the Cherokee shamans 
it is addressed as the ‘Great Man,’ or the ‘l,iittle 
Man,’ although its correct designation in the 
Cherokee language signifies ‘ mountain-climber.’ 

(4) Anthropomorphir gods. —The Cherokees pos¬ 
sess quite a number of anthronoiiiorphie deities 
of more or less imiiortanc.e. Of these, Asgaya 
(Red Man) is perhaps the most frequently 
invoked. He apjiears to he connected in some 
manner with the thunder, ami would seem to ho 
androgynous, as in one of tin; formula* for rheu- 
iiiatisiii he is addressed Loth as ‘ Red Man ’ and as 
‘ lied Woman,’ his sex name to he apfilied to him 
Jis the sex of the pjitient varies ; that is, if the 
patient, he a male, he must lu* addressed as ‘ Red 
Woman,' w’henias, if the sufferer be a woman, it 
is necessjii V, to ensure a successful operation, to 
addri's*-. him as ‘Red Man.’ ’fhe facts that he is 
deseiilieil as being of a red colour, and that the 
Cherokees were originally a mountain people, seem 
tt» point to the conclusion that he was a thunder- 
god. Other thunder-gods of the American race, 


the Con of the Peruvians for example, are de- 
crihed as red in colour, and as dwelling in clouds 
uiMin the mountain toii.s- their hue, of course, 
denoting the lightning. The Chac, or rain (cloud) 
gods ol the Mayas wore called ‘the Red Ones,’ 
owing to their emanating from the clouds. A 
portion of the featlier-shield of Tlaloe, the Mexn an 
god of rain, was akso ol a red colour. In the 
Clierokce coloiir-syniholism red is tlie colour of the 
east., whence comes the siin. 

Tw'o otlier tlninde.r-dcitios are also frecpiently 
mentiom;d in the sacred fonniilu;. 'I'liese are the 
‘Little Men ,’01 ‘'J’lnuuJer Roys,’whom we shall 
find oc(;asionally invoked when we treat of the 
foiiiiulte themselves. Tlie Peruvians believed the 
Ihunderholts to be the children of Apocatequil, a 
thiimlei-god ; and in Peru twins wcie always re- 
gardi'd as sai’red to tlu; lightning, since th('> w’ere 
emhlematie ol the thunder ami lightning Iwiiis, 
Apocat.eijuil and Pigiierao. In these ‘'riiunder 
Roys,' then, we have probably an analogous 
mythical pair. 

A huntei-god of giant proportions is Tsui 'KalA, 
or ‘Slanting I^yes,’ who lives in a great mountain 
of the Rlue Ridge range in N.W. Virginia, and 
whose private pioperly includes all the game in 
the district. In this* slant-eyed deity we may 
jieihapK descry a dem-god. Such a god was wor- 
sliip]>ed by the Micartiguans, who ofi'ered to it 
clotted blood in a najikin. 

Many prayers, songs, and excuses are made by 
the .savage hunter to the very animals he iuLentls to 
kill. Rut the Chciokee is nothing if not consistent 
in the choice of the gods he selects to invoke on 
special occasions. Thus, if illness is believed to 
be caused by a fish, tlu; lieron, fish-hawk, or some 
bird which lives ujion fish is inqilored to seize the 
evil-doer and devour it, so that relie-f may come 
to the sulfeier. Should small birds torment the 
\ itals ol the patient or otherwise alfeet his imagina¬ 
tion, the sparrow-hawk is invoked to scatter them ; 
and, when the rabbit is adjudged the author of 
evil, the rahbit-haw'k is requested to slay him. 
Should even a small portion of the disease lemain, 
the services of the whirlwind are requisitioned by 
the officiating shaman, who begs it to carry the 
remnant to the hifis, and there scatter it,, so that 
it shall never reajipear. The warrior jirays to the 
Red War-club ere setting out on the w’ar-path, 
and he who exjiects to court danger in an.\ ex¬ 
pedition prays to the cloud to envelop him and 
screen him from his enemies. 'I'he worship of 
the (flierokees is ther(;fore a pantheism, but it 
is a pantheism in whic.h the animal-gods are 
paramount. 

Spirits and other mytholog^ical conceptions. 
—Jiumerous spirits, ghosts, and minor gods of all 
descriptions swell the Cherokee jiantlieon. Such are 
Detsata, a I’uck-like spirit, and the ‘ Little Feojile,’ 
analogous to tlie fairies of Eurojie. The animal 
gods or .spirits who dwell above are the great 
prototype.s of which the earthly hrules are hut 
the microcosms. They dwell at the four cardinal 
points, each of which has a special name and 
eohmr, which applies to everything in the same 
connexion. Thus the east is the Sun Land, the 
north the Cold Land, the west the Daikening 
Land, and the south the Mountain Wahala, and 
their re.speetive colours are red, blue, black, and 
white. The w hite and red spirits are usually re¬ 
garded, when cornhined, as those from wliom 
emanate the blessings of peace and health; the 
red alone are invoked for success in any venture ; 
the blue, to fru.strate mimical persons or bring 
trouble upon them; and the black, to slay an 
enemy. Tlie most potent are the white and red, 
and the final success of any undertaking is su})posed 
to rest with them. 
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For example, in the formula used in the cure of rheumatism, 
the shaman invokes the Ued in th«‘ Sun Land, addressiiif; 
him as Adaweht (one possessed of supernatural power), to 
wliorn nothing is iinpossihle, ‘whose pm never ese^pes ' The 
Red Ilop, in rps]>onsc, is supposed to narn awiiv it poition of 
the disease, and the Rliie I>(){r of the Cold Land is next invoki d. 
When he, too, has reinoied a part, the Illaek and While 
DoKh are 8uh,se(nienlJ,\ implored to do likewise. Fmalh, the 
White Terrapin is reijnested to hear oft the remainder of the 
disease, iifier which the shaman dc< lures that a cure has been 
Bflfccti'd. 

6. The shamans, or priests. Tlio shaniaii.s, or 
jirii'sls, !ih lias .said, Ix'loiio to no central 

orf(aui/ati()ii, as in tlio ni;ijoiily ol North Aiiiri inin 
triill's, tiiil. jiiai'ti.so singly. Tlii-y ai<* oxtroinel^y 
jealoii.s of liio abiliiy ol whn<‘ iihysninns, ;ind 
resent tlnnr pieseiiee anion;; tlie vaiiotis ('lieiokee 
tribes, asseitiiii' to tbe jK'ojile that wliite man's 
incdii'ine is Inmntnl to Indiiuis. The belief ot the 
Cheioki'es nnd then liliial an* in thal sta^^e of 
re!i;;ioiis evidiilion known as ornn/n, or niape in 
whieh till'inedieo-ielip.joiis pinetiee of the '^haiiians 
takes 1.Ill* idaee of ncl mil i il iiai. The eliiel iieee.s- 
sil,y foi reli;;ion, in lael, is found in the <\islenee 
of d isensc, and tfie pimeipiil oHiee ol reli-pon is 
its eiadieat.ion. Ilisensi* and di'alh tlie ('lieiokiM's 
believe l.o he vininitiual, JUid due to the e\il influ 
ence of aninial spinls, chost.s. nud witches. I'he 
shaman’s olhee is tliendoie the in\o(*ation of the 
beni;.(Ti mlluenee lo nveit oj to leniove disease oi 
niisfoitune, or l^o bnno dow ii evil upon Iheliendsol 
any juMsons wdumi those wlio emjnoy tlieni desiie 
to iiaini. 

'I’he ]iay they receivi' loi ilieji ofliee.s is called 
v.gi,sffi'It, ]irobabi;\ deried limii IsuftH, ‘I take,' 
or ‘ 1 eat.’ h’ornieily tins toid^ tiie form of u deei- 
skin or a jiair ot moeeiisins, but- since the intro¬ 
duction of civili/cd inariufactuies it may be a 

I iicee of cloth, a >;aniient of any sort., or a hami- 
reichief. I'liey dislike tlie imputation tbat these 
^ifts are ‘ poy,’ami assert I bat I lien jm'sentution 
is nceessnry t,o tlie consiiniiiiat.ion of a perfect 
cure. So lar as theii e\])liuuition (-an be under¬ 
stood, tbe cloth IS said by tlieiii to bt* re^jarded a.s 
an otlcring to t lic siunt whieh has bruu;;ht about 
tbe di,sea.se, to ellect tin* ransom ot the aflJictod 
person, or to protect the hand of the shaman 
whilst engaged in extraeting the disejuse from the 
body of the [latient. 'I'liey further assert that the 
evil influence ot the sjuiit enliis into the cloth, 
whieli must be sold or given away by the shaman, 
else, when the amount of cloth he has collected 
reaches the height of his head, he vvill die. No 
evil results, howevei, arc .supposed to accrue to 
the nurchaser, hut no member of the shaman’s 
family may accent tliese goods unless he give 
something in excliangc. However, if the reward 
take the form of eouiestibles, the shaman may 
consume them without fear, so long as they are 
partaken of along with the other mem tiers of the 
lamily. The reward to the shaman is always 
freely made, and he is not supjioscd to make any 
charge; hut, should ho he engaged in other than 
purely medicial practice, a fixed rate of remunera¬ 
tion exists for his payment. Should the shaman 
be called in to a case which he diagnoses as a 
certain comjdaint, and after a while traverse his 
own diagnosis, he expects a se})arate fee at the 
commencement of a neAV c.ourse of treatment. 

A curious point of sliamanistic etiquette is that 
neither the husband nor the wdfe of a sick person 
can send for the jiriest, but tlie call must proceed 
from a blood relation of the patient. A case is 
recorded where a woman complained that her hiis- 
hand w'as very sick and required the treatment 
of a shaman, hut said that his family neglected 
the matter, and that she dare not take tbe 
initiative. 

7 . Medico-religious practice.—As has already 
been pointed out, the principal part of the 


Cherokee religion centres in medico-religiou.s )U!i< - 
tice. The study of this jiliase of religious iimgic 1 -. 
exeejitionaliy important, as illuslrating vciy lull} 
a singe in the evolution of religiou-- beliel aiid 
rilnal, IJefore commentingfiirtbei upon (be exael 
jiosition ol this jihase as a link in the ebain ol 
religious evolution, it will jierbaji.s b(* well to 
examine tlie native myth winch recounts the 
origin of ilise.isc", jiiifl (be conseiiuent iu.stitution 
of cuia( i\ e nicdicine ; 

Tlir mvtli m-oiiiil-. Hint 111 t,hr old d.avs the meiiihris of thr 
brute rreiUmii wrii- "iiim wnh neetM h, and dwelt in aiiitl v W’lth 
Ihr human larc The uutimsi u: hnm.iiiili, ho\ve\ei, ciowiled 
the iitiinialR ii.io (he f()ltsl^ and drsnt jdin oh of thr eiiilh. and, 
upon thr invention ol hihal vvra]n)ns, man roniiiienrrd the 
wholesale BliUiahU r of the hrasiH lor Lhi s.jkr ol tlieii tio.sli and 
sKiiih, and trod uixni thr lessor aiiinials wuh ronlrmpt The 
uniin.ils, driven to drsj»air. n-sohrd upon irlrihnlive measures. 
Tilt first to iiirct were lilt hrar.s, headed h\ tlie old While Hear, 
Hu ir rhief. Alter aev eralspeakeis had dtmoiiiK ed niankintl tor 
their hloodthirslM behaviotii, vvai was unaniinonsl.v derided 
ipinn, and the nature of hiininn vveafioiis was discussi d It vvafl 
disiovcied that the how' and arrow wort Hie i>rincipal hiiinaii 
VO ipons.aml it was resolved (o laslnon a spei imi-n to see it they 
ciiiiid not turn iiiaii’s vveapon.s uj*innst hiniselt A piece of wood 
siiil.dile loi the ymrpose was iiruciired, ami out ot Hie hears 
s,i'rilieed hiiiibL'll to provnlc them with yr'd h>r a linvvsfring 
Ailei the how wan oonipleled it was discovered that the 
claws ol tlie hears spoiled their shootmi; due ol the hears, 
however, rut his claws, andsuceeeded in hiHmv; the iii.irk. I!ut 
the ehief, the old White Hear, inteqiused vv iHi the remark that 
claws were iiecessar.t to cliinh tiers with, and that all would 
li!iv( tiO starve wert thev to cut them Oil. 

Tlieiievti'oiiin il w.is held In thedeei, under their chief. Little 
Herr, 'they resolved to inihct iheinnntism upon every hunter 
w lio shouki slay one of them unless he uskt d pardon in a smtuhle 
nianner They gave notice ot this decision lo the nearest seit/le- 
iiieiitot Indians, and instructed them liow' to make iiropitiation 
when forceil li> necessity to kill one of thi deer folk So, when 
a del i IS slain hv the liiinler, thr Litlle Iieer runs to the spot, 
and, hciiding over tlm hloodstaiiih, asks Hie sjnrit of the deer 
it it has heanltlw prayer ot the Imiitei forp.iidon. If the reply 
lie ‘yes,’ all is well, and the laiHe liter departs, Imt if the 
ansvvet he in the iiiy.vtive, he tiacks Hie iiunici until he enters 
Ins c.ihin and stiiKes him with ilu nmalisni, so that he becomes 
a helpless eiijiple Soim-timeH hunteis who have not learned 
the proper foiinula for pardon attempt to turn asidr the Little 
Heer from his pursuit hj budding a fire behind thrni in the 
trail. 

The fishes and reptiles then held a joint eoiiiicil, and arranged 
to haunt those human (sMiigs vviiotonnenled them, vviLli hideous 
dreams of serpents twining aiouiid them, and of eating tab 
w hioh had lieconie deavy ed. These snake aiiri lish dreams seem to 
he of coiiinion oocurreneeBinongthcCherokees, and the services 
of the hhamans to hanisli them arc in constant demand. 

Lastl.v, the hints and insects, with the smaller anitnals, 
gathered together for a siimlar puryiose, the grubworm presid¬ 
ing over the nieeling. lilach m turn expreHsed an opinion, and 
the consensus was against mankind. They devised and named 
various diseases. 

When the jilants, which were friendly to man, heard what had 
been arranged hv the auhnals, they determined to fnistrate their 
evil designs Each tree, shrub, and herb, down even to the 
grasses and mosses, agreed to furnish a remedy for some one of 
the diseases named. Thus did medicine rome into being, and 
thus the jilants came to furnish the antidote to counteract the 
evil wrought by the revengeful animals. When the shainan is 
in doubt as to what treatment to apply for t.he relief of a patient, 
the spirit of the plant suggests to him a fitting remedy. 

I’he idea of curing by means of plants probably 
sprang from fetishistic practice. Some analogy or 
likcncsH was traced between the plant and certain 
of the sacred animals or spirits, accoiding to the 
process known as the Doctrine of Signatures. It 
IS a recognized ju inciple in magic that thing.s which 
bear a resemblance to each other have an occult 
efl'ect upon one another. Tims, the shaman mixes 
with a draught to expel worms tbe red fleshy 
stalks of chiekweeU, heeausc they resemhle worms, 
and consequently must possess some occult itillucnce 
upon worms themselves. This resemblance be* 
tween substances is employed by jiractitinners of 
savage magic all the wi'ild over, find instances 
can he mullijilicd by the st'ore (see Lang, ‘ Moly and 
Mandragora,’ Custom nnd Mytirs 1H93, p. 143). The 
fctishLslie employment of the duckweed in the 
above-inentioiu'd exiunjile is jilain. In biliousness, 
again, calh'il daUmi by the Cherokeea, the most 
a])parcnt symptom is the yellow bile vomited by 
tJie patient; and, in order to eflect a cure, plants 
whieh possess a yellow stem or Hower are employed 
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in tieatment. This fivstfrn h)h<» v.xlenda to the 
tabvi winch is of the jncsci i|>Lion. 'Phns h. 

patient who suHcif, trom si iotiilii imist not eat the 
tlesli of a turk(‘y, the dewlap ot winch resembles a 
serolnloiis eiuption. 

Faith plav- an irmiiense part in the j>ra,ctiee of 
savaj^e Mietiieine, aTid the nte-. and ]>rayeisot the 
Hhaiiiaii'^ ate e;ileulaled lo iri-jnre C(»tdiden<-(‘ in the 
Indians hreasi, the i‘llee 1 1 hus protluetal j»M>bal>ly 
eondtieiny lo In’s pliy.si<-fil heftennent. Many of 
the pl<<ni‘' used h^ the (diendcee .shanian.s aie of 
alisoliitflv no avail as drills, and are employed 
meiel\ l)e< ;ius(* of their ‘ sympjitIn tie ’ anah»oies 
lo the •supposed cause of the <*omj)laint. 

8. The medico-religious tabu.—II tlie eondition 
of the p.-itient he .serious, tlie shaman almost in- 
vaiiahly jdaees Inin umh*r a tahu. 'Phis is neaily 
aIwa^K done foi the pnrjiose of removing Imii from 
ilircet oi imlireet contact with any woman in a 
picpfiiaiit. eondit.ion or siilhMintr from leiMirrcnl 
illness. The jue.seiiee of such ji, w <Miian is coii-sah-ied 
to nullify the slniman's tn'atmcnl, and all females 
wdio do not helonj^ to the family aie icfused 
admittance. Men are also foihidileii to enter, 
because th<*y may have come iiit.o ciuitact with a 
t,a.hued w<iman. Tin a rlKuimatjc lormula l,he [latieiit 
IS loibiililen to touch a sijuirnd, doe, cat, mountain 
trout, oi a wmman. lleie we may trace the 
totemic tabu. 

9. Shamanistic medico - religious method. — 
Baths, hhasling, and rubbing, accomj»anicd hy 
ma^dca .1 loimulje, enter laro^cly into the methods 
in use union^ tlie sliaiiiaiis ioi the (‘xjuiKiori ol 
evil s[)ints<»rof forei}j;n bodies placed in tlie system 
at their instigation. BatJnng 111 a running st 1 (>:im 
or ‘going to water,’ as they Leriii it, is orie ol lli< 11 
most eomnion medieo-ieliyious ceremonies, and 
j»crioimed upon many ililleient oc<*asioiis, as at the 
comiaencemciit. ol a. new iikmui, h*‘toie eating new 
hiod at the gn>eu-cot n dance, hcloie tlie m<>du*inc 
dance, and Indore and alter the ha!l-]>la,y. It :s 
al.so jre(|uently hioiight into ie(juisita>n in con- 
nexioTi with the invocations loi long life, tlic 
I'ounteraction of liail dreams 01 evil spelLs, ami a-^ 
a part of regular tieatment foi many (lillerent 
diseases. ’Phe details ol the ceiemony are exceed¬ 
ingly elalxuate, and vary with tlie o(;ea.sion. 'Phe 
Bhamati ami lie; ]»cison who is t.o bathe are lerjuired 
to last from the juevioiis eiemng, tlie bath taking 

dace at siiiinse 'Pile halhei iiiimeises his entile 
lody in the water either lour or seven times, hut 
in some ca-^es lihial is .sali.shed if tiie w'ater is 
loured ovin the head by t.he hand Whilst the 
Kithei is in the wal.er, the sliaman sits on the 
hank, divining omens lioni the play of magic 
heads between liis thumb ami linger, or from the 
motions ot lisluvs in the stream. The end (»f 
autumn is coiisideied the best perioil ot the year in 
wliieh to peifonu this ceicmony, as at tlnit time 
the fallen leaves Inmi the tiee.s tloat upon the 
livers, and aie su})j>osed t.o ('ommunieate to them 
tlieir nie<licinal viitm-s. 

Bleeding is an opeiation usually perlorined 
hetore t aking part in the hall-play, or m cases of 
ihcumat.ic origin. In one <»t its forms it merely 
consist,s in siuatehing the ])atient,’.s skin and ruh- 
hing in the medicine to he aj»plied, hut in its most 
drastic form it is pei formed with a small ciipjjing- I 
horn, to which suction is ajtjilied. The shaman I 
usuiilly piclmids to liiid a siuall pebble or stick m 
tlie hluod diawn, which he declares to have been 
pinced 111 the patient’s b(»dy by the evil spells of an 
enemy. Scratching is a .severe proce.s.s, being per- 
loimcd by a flint arrow head or a rattlesnake’s 
tooth, in accordance wuth the mythologie theory ; 
and in lucpat atioii for the hall-play a huge comb 
having sev on teeth is used, made from the sharp¬ 
ened H}>linters ol a turkey’s leg bone. The 


scratching is jierformed according to a particular 
pattern, and is e.xtreinoly jiainful. 

In ruhlung, the palm of the hand is used. In a 
tormiila winch treats of snake-bite it is recom- 
niemletl to rub in a contrary direction to that in 
winch the snake coils itsidf, hecau.se ‘ tins i.s just 
the same as uncoiling it’ -a remarkable instance 
ot syiiipalhetii- ma”i<‘. 

Blowing ujioii the body is often jiractised, this 
being, usually performed so that the sliaman may 
blow the s}inf>eqfi eu>ss on the jait icnt. 

10. Plant gathering ceremonies. —The cere- 
uKuiies use<l in connexion with gatlicriiig the 
medicinal jilarits and heilis are legion. I’lie 
shaman is usually e(juip]u'd for the search wnth 
a quantity of red and white heails. He approaclies 
in n ceitain diiectiou the plant to he culled, and 
circles round it eitlier one or four limes, reciting 
eeilaiu ]»rayers ilui ing th(‘se revolutions, lie then 
plucks the ])huil out of the gionnd hy the roots, 
aii<l jiJacesa hea<] in the hole, winch lit' tills up with 
loo.sc eart h, 'J’ht‘se heads are r<‘gardcd as a eoin- 
peiisatioii totlii' earth loi the ]»lants thus reft from 
iiei. In Bome eases it is considered esscriLial by the 
shaman to jiuss by the lirst three iilants met until 
he comes to the fourth, wliich he takes; he is 
then at liheity lo return foi the others. Wlien a 
tii'cis being strijiped oi its biuk, l,he baik is always 
taken from the east side of t,he tree ; and, when tlie 
r(K)t.s or branches aie used, it is considiued neces¬ 
sary to jilindv the one wdneli runs out lowaulstlie 
east, 1 he reason being giv en that the .sun’s rays have 
remleriMl the branch 01 loot bittei and more power- 
liil iinMlnune. 'Phe roots, hei h, ami haik having 
hc>cii gatlieied. the shiiiiiaii t:ius tluun np in a small 
humlle, and ca.sts them into a running slrcaiii, 
muttering ajipiojnial(* invocations tin* wJiile. If 
tlu‘ j»a<-kagc tloats, he coiisideis it, an oiiuui of good 
loi the suc<’cs>> of his ])iescTiptioii. liut, should it 
sink, he concludes tliat, he has failed m some jiart 
of In.s utu.'il. and commences the enliie proce.s; 
ov Cl agiiin, from tlie culling of the necessary 
jilants onwaid. 'J’he jirepuiation of the iiuMlicine. 
its jiropei care and administration, have each a 
rnu;<l of its own; and so eriticm'iicd are the 
sham.ills in the estiauu ol I he Indians, because oi 
their exactness in the observance of these rules, 
Unit jiiqio'tois icccivc short slirilt. 

11. Colour symbolism.—Ill the shamanistic 
system (d the (Ihendvces, colour symhidism jikays 
a um.-t nu]>oit.ant part. As alre,ad\ indiisated, 
this VVJI.S conned ed ehii'lly with I he four caidin.al 

loints of the comjiass. Nearly all Ameiican 

ndi.-in tribes possess elaborjite systmiis ot colour 
syiiiholi.srii, which is generally expie.ssial with 
icbucuc(‘ to llic points of the compjiss, ])ersouaI 
dei'oialiou Jirul tatuing, etc. ; and in some iii- 
staiicc‘s, in addition to the four horizontal jioints 
01 regions of tlie universe, tliree otheis were 
somctime*^ recogni/.(>d, which may be termed the 
veitical jioints or regions, namely, the upper, 
lower, and mhhile worlds. In some cases, as 
among the N'lvaho, a sejiarate colour .scheint! is 
ii.sed for their heaven or celestial region, and 
another for tlieu under-ground world, the region 
of death, dunirer, and witchcraft. In some in- 
stance.s t tic colours of the cardinal points tiave been 
used to denote something more than mete ideas of 
locality, though these ideas may often have some 
mental connexion with the idea of locality. Thus, 
the elements as eoiiceived in Indian ]iliilosophy— 
fire, wind, water, and earth—are often symbolized 
b\ the colours of the cardinal points. As liefore 
explained, the (hierokee deities eorrespoiided in 
colour t/O the characteristic.s imjmted to them, 
and w’ere connected with other epirits of like 
uame but o^ flilPerent eolonrs. Their Hyiuholic 
syKtem, apait iroin their cardinal system (Mooney, 
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‘ Saered Fonuulah of the Cherokees, 7 p. 

342), is as follows ; 

Kast —1041 = success ; triuuij>jK 

Noi th —blue —(lefent; trouble. 

West — black = deal li. 

South —whit(; = peace ; ha[)}»iness. 

Above —l»iown — unascertained, but piopitious. 

,, — ^ (‘How —about the sanu' as blue. 

Mu(di diversity exists in tlie c(*1<jui systems of the 
various tiibes, both as to tin* exact location and as 
to the signilicaiiceof 1-lic colouis, but black is usually 
the syinliol of death, while while and led sij^nify 
)oace and war respeelivoly. Tlie Cherokees estab- 
ishtul places of refti^e as asylums for criminals, in 
the manner of the Israelites, vihich they di'si'j!- 
nated ‘white towns’; and for saciilices, animals 
of this (U)lour were most highly est(*emed by tluMii. 

12. Ceremonial dances and games.— The 
Chemki'cs jiossess, in common with olliei Indian 
tribes, nuiny ceremonial dances and games, but 
several of these seem to difTenmtiate their customs 
shar]>ly from those of other j>(*oples. 'I’hns, the 
Miidicliie Dance and the IMedicine-boiling Dance 
were second in imjiorlance only to the Husk, or 
(IreemCorn Dance. 'I'he Mialicine Dance is gener¬ 
ally' pel formed in connexion with other dances, 
but the Medicine-boiling Daiu'e, which pijsscssinl 
much sidemn ceremonial, has unfoi 1 unately been 
discontinued foi nearly twenty years. Tt took 
place in th(‘ autumn, piobably jireceded theljieen- 
Corn Dance, and lasted for lour days. Tlu* ]>rin- 
fi)>al ceH'iiiony in connexion with it wa.> the 
drinking of a pow'erful decoction of various laubs, 
which acted as a stion;^ puijrative and (‘iiietic. 
'rh(‘ usual fasting and balliing acconijiuuied f-liis 
ceieniony. 

The (lieen-t’orn Daiu'e Avas an occa.sion upon 
Avhich nil Climes and faults were solemnly torgiA en 
and ioi^'oftcn, a season of tubal absolution. The 
(lay ujion A\hi< li the ctiU'iiHUiy av:is t.o commence 
w’as deteimined by the child in council. In settle- 
mt'nts of small im|K)rtance it lusted for four days 
only, hut in the largei Indian villages it often 
oiH'Upied tAMce that, period. 

On the first flft\ the ‘s(|nare'ni the iiiiddio of the A'iUage in 
Hlinnkled w’ltli (vliiic s.-iiid whih tlir ‘ t thick drniU ' is in pre* 
puratioii. The ohiciul fire-maucr km<llcs the new lire by 
Iriction, the four Ichh for tin fire liciiin laid croHs-wise W’lth 
n‘t<‘reiice to tlie cardiii.Ll points. x\. 8iion>{ einctic is then 
drunk until the afiernooti, and the dii.t is liinshed with various 
clan (hinces On tlie second dai, dancing rccoiimieiK es in Uic 
nionimg' A)>out nndd;n (lie men ujijnouch the new fire, 
nih the ashes on tiuii <diiris, necks, and bellies, juiiii) 
head-foremosl into the neawst roer, and then return to t,lie 
siiuaie The women are im a!i« liile Inisj with Uie prepara¬ 
tion of iiev\ corn lot (ho fe.jst IJefoie the feast begins, the 
men rub some of tlie miii/i between ttieir liaiids, and then 
on ttie tnee and tiliesi on ttie thud dat the men sit in the 
siiuare all da>. On the fourth dav the woiiion rise earl.A 
and pioeiire soiiie of (he now hie, with which the.\ kiinlle a 
biuularli eoiisit iieled })ileol logs ujioii their own healths. The;i 
then plunge into « itei, taslo some salt, and dance the ‘long 
dance.’ On thefitlh dm the four logs ol the fire, which Just 
only tour dnAs, having been consumed, four other logs are 
similarly arranged, and the tire is le-kindled, after wliieh the 
men chmU Ibe ‘lihnk dunk' On the sivtli and seventh dav s 
the men remain in the siinare, but on the eightb and lost day 
(•(‘remoMies of a vei\ iiupre.ssive nature are field A lierbal 
mixture is used bv (he men to drink, to rub over their joints, 
etc., after the sbamans fiave blown into it through a fiinall 
reed. Aniidi-T curious mivtun , eoinj»ound«-d of old corn-cohs 
and piiie-lioiighs inived vvitli water, and stirred by tour girls 
who have not readied puberty, is also used by the men to rub 
themselves vvitli. Then two men bring tobaevo to the chief's 
house, and every one present receives a portion. fiJext the 
chief and his couriMdlors walk tour tnntb jound the burning 
logs, and throw Bome of the tobacco into the fire e,acli time 
they face tfie oast, and then stop wliilst facing the west. They 
afterwards take a cane with two white feathers fixed upon it, 
and cast it into tlie river, jumiung in after it, and emerging 
With four stones picked from the liottoui Witli these Uiev 
cross tbemsetves four times, eadi time tfirowing one of the 
BtunuB liack into the water. The «;erenion.v ends with tlie ‘ mud 
dance,' which is jterformed after nightfall. 

The Dall-I’iay is prectabjtl by ceremonial (Jaiicing, 
fasting, bleeding, anointing, and prnyer, under 
the direction of the fihaiuans. It is played with 


a hinall hall of deeiskin stulhtd Avilh haii oi moss, 
find AA'ith one or two netted racquets, the lulea 
ln'iiig .simil/ir to those ot lacrosse or football. The 
game, like the Mi'xictin tlnvlitli, has jirobtibly a 
Jt'ligio-ast.ronomical sigriilicance, as is evidenced by 
lli<^ scAcic fasting and iitual Avliich juecede it. 

13. The medico religious formulae and their 
ritual.—The mcdico-n'ligums formuhe, Avhich aie 
flic basis of our knoAv ledge of (dicrokee belnd' and 
iitnal, aic some six luiiidied in number, and were 
obtained, on the (Hierokee Heservation in North 
(’aroiina, in ISS7 and 18SH, by ofhcials of the U.S. 
JhiTeau of EtlinoloL’y. They cover every subject 
pertaining to 1 be d.uh lilc ot the ('herokees, includ¬ 
ing medicine, hunting, tishing, love, AA^ir, etc., and 
embody the entile ii'ligious ideas of the nation. 
Some of the mannscnjtts arc moie than IHfy years 
old, and mtiny are luobably oldei, as can he jiscer- 
tained from the archaic f ypeol the language ein- 
jiloj'ed. 'riiese formuhe lia\e heen handed down 
from a remote anticpiity, until the invention of 
the alphabet, as stall'd, enabled the sbtiiiians to 
put tlicm into writing ; and tins cnciniistance has 
giA'^en us an exposit ion of fibonginal it'ligum which 
could not h(‘ oht.ained Irom any other tribe in 
North America, some of them possessing an 
alnhahet ol theii own, Avhich tliey us(! lor native 
leligious purposes. The Itingu.ige, (he concep¬ 
tion, and the execution of these tormuiie are all 
genuinely ahongimil, and sIioaa not a tiace of 
Avhite inlluence. Desides the formula' obtained 
fioin sluunaiis, still or rect'iilJj' existing, tlu‘ie are 
the Kftui'tfu'Ut Anl-Tsiihtqt, E(i, or ‘ Ancient 
Dlierokee Formula',’ Avhicb arc ot older ongin. In 
Older to furnish the leader with a correct idea of 
these lormnla*, aac appmid a translation of one of 
the most brit'l : 

To treat lh( black vt'llovviicas 

f/iBten I I/I ibc gic.ii, lake lie iiit.rudci k jiohch t^hiickly he 
luiH ribec u|> Uk'h .Swittlv be has conic, ami sLealLliily put 
biiiiNcIf (umi/r (Ik hk K iii.in) tMteii ' lla I Now’ vou two 
ha\( (Ir.iwn m ai to Jiearkcn, l.bt'ie in tbe Him Land vou repose, 
<» LiLtle .Men. 0 gn at anu.niirh, ! The int.nnk'r huH riBon up 
there in the gi'-al lake q»ui<kl.v jou two have litled up the 
intruder His paLliH have laid theiiiselvcB down (ovvariJ the 
direction whence he came. Let liiui never look l*ack (towards 
Uh) When bt Blopa to rent at the tour gajiB, you will drive him 
roim'hlv along Now he has iilunged into the great lake from 
wlmli he came. There he iB compelled to remain, never to 
look Iw K. lla' flier* lei him n'st 

(Dnectioiia ) This is to treat them when llieir brea«t Hwelln 
Fire (colds) is not put down. 

Thr formuhi tijqicars to have been in use in 
cases of acute biliousness. The f!lieiokec idea is 
(b:it it is eausi'd liy levengelnl nnimals, especially 
by the terrapin and the 1 nitle, tbe lle.sli oi Avhich 
is undoubtedly bilious eating. Tbe song given 
above is sung whilst the slianian riihs the brea.st 
and abdomen of the jialient Avith an iniiismn of 
Av lid ( herry btirk. The ‘ intruder ’ is, ot course, the 
turtle or other animal, the spirit of Avhicli has 
caused the miseliief by ereeptng info the liody of 
the man. 'I'lie two Little Men ot the Sun Land 
are invoUi'd to drive out the intnnh'T. 'I'lie.se are 
prohtihly the ‘ I’hnnder iJoys ’ mentioned above, 
aaIio come at the bidding oi the shaman, drag the 
intiudei from the body of tbe pjttient, turn his 
laee towards the sunset, and drive him Avith many 
hloAC.s f,o the lake Avlii'iiee he came. Dn tlie road 
there are lour mountain jiasses, where the disease 
sjiirit attemjd'^ to re.st, but lu' is unmercifully 
hounded on by the two Little Men, who permit 
him no bretvthing sjiace, and finally force him into 
tin? lake, from Avliicli he is not alloAved even to look 
back. 'J’bc lour ga]»s or mountain passes negoti 
ated by tbe distuisi* spirit are symbolical of the 
stages in the tieatmeiit of the patient. The direc¬ 
tion that no lire is to be usiid means that the 
shaman has w anned tlie decoction otherwise than 
by introducing live coals into it. 

The most im]iortaiit formulie are those used in 
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the treatment of /licuimitism. TIijh disease, as 
before stated, is siijijmsed to be eiiused by the 
spirit, of tlie slam deet, or by t lie nnsisiiriny-wonn 
the TiKo enieiifs <»j winch lesemlde tliose 
of a yierson ciippled by jlienmatism. 'I'o lemove 
rhe,um:itism irdljcted by Jallle 1 )eei, the deer-god, 
it is t-houghf Mecess.ii\ t.o employ the :fjreuey of 
some ftowerJiil aniniiLl spiiit \\liieh is th(' natural 
eneiiiy of (he de(‘r — usually the dog oi wolf. 
'J’he sliam;in thu'- iinokes the lied (War) Dog, wim 
dwell', in the Sun l.and, in nattering terms, and 
liegs him to eoiiK* t.o the }Lssistnm*(“. of tin* SK-k 
man 'I’his sjurit is sujinosed (,o arrive, and eariy 
otr vdh him a port.ion oi t.be disease in his moiilh 
The iJliie, lilaek, and White I )ops of the othei 
lands situated at the remaining eanliiial points 
me also successively invoked, and, lastly, the U'hite 
'i'errapiri of Wahala is jirayed to tfi i<*movc what 
the dogs liave left. H(‘ is supposed fit do so, and 
the shaman deelan*s that a eure has been aeeom- 
plishi'd. 'I'he ‘ Ib'd Man’ is also tH'ijuently in¬ 
voked in eases of rheumatism, the loi mula relal ing 
to liift assistanee varying willi tln^sc'X of tlie jioj.son 
who isnrnh'r tieatrnent. 'J’he eat., dog, ainl squirrel 
are talmed in rlieumatism, as t.lH\\ sometimes as¬ 
sume fh<‘ cramped at.tit.mle of a, ilieiiniatie jiatient. 
The formula' usually consist, oi four paiagraphs, 
four Jieing the sacied iiumher ol tlie (’liendvces. 
lAiur hlouings and four eiieuits in tin* ruldung 
are also laid down as necessary. So many archaic 
wonis run t.hrough the songs that, even Mk' sliaiuans 
liave forgotten tlieir meanings, and appeal to re¬ 
gard them as nonsense or merely niagieal ‘ pat.tei.’ 
liut a eaieful idiilologieal anah^sis ot lln^se teims 
has proved them to be gonuim'iy archaic Cheiokee 
expres.sions. [n tin* snake-hite foiinula it i.s curi¬ 
ous to notice that tlie same instruct ions are given 
as Higards ritual as are used in a <;ase of dreaming 
of snake-bites. (Jreat. jiains are taken not to 
offend the rattlesnake in any way, as lie is re¬ 
gal ded by the Cherokees as one tlieir ]»rincipal 
deities. Thus the shaman, when repeating the 
formula for snake-bite, never deelare.s that the 
lattlesiiake has hitteii tlie patiinit, hut says that he 
has )>een ‘ scratelied by a brier.’ In tlie same way, 
wlu'ii an eagle lias been shot for a eereiiionial 
tlanee,, it is announced that ‘ a snowbird has lieen 
killed,’ the purjiose being to deceive the rattle¬ 
snake or eagh; spirits whitdi might clian<;c to over- 
heai the remark. Likewise, if tlie shaman ha~s 
reason to believe that a j»owerful syurit has caused 
the indisposition, he is very earelul to throw as 
much (mntemyit, as jiossihle on tin* intruder, and 
to convince it of his own .suy>erior niagiea) yiowcr. 

Not only do the snints of the slauglitereil game 
attack men ; they also vent, tlieir revengeful sjdeen 
uy»on his oflspring. 'rims the Cherokees believe 
that worms in young children are caused by the 
snirits of birds killed by their fathers tracking 
tiieni home by the blood-droyis on the leaves, and 
casting their shadows uyion the children. In the 
treatment of .such cases tlie child must not be 
taken out of doors for four days, because, should a 
biid chance to jiass above it so that its shadow 
would fall upon him, it would ‘ fan the disea.se ’ 
back into his body. Kor ‘morning yiains in the 
teeth ’ (neuralgna) the ‘ Ked syuder’ i.s invoked, as 
It is thought that worms lodge in the gums, and 
they are just what the ‘lied syiider’ eats. I’he 
Blue, lilack, and White syuders are then adjured ; 
and it IS noticeable that the latter spirits dwell 
aliove where no point of tlie coiiiy>a,ss 

is assigned to it. The dweller in the overhead 
Gaiu“lttfi may he red, white, or browm in colour. 
In the formula it is white, the colour ordinarily 
as.signed to syiiril-s dwi'Iling in the South. In a 
tootliache immula the squirrel is prayed to to 
take the tormenting worm and ymt it between the 


forking limbs of a tree on ‘ the north side of the 
mountain.’ In the same formula lire is adjured 
as ‘the Ancient Wliite.’ The name refers to its 
antiquity and life-giving properties, and to tlie 
fact that when extinguished it is covered with a 
coating of white ashes. In other fornmljc, in 
winch the hunter draws omens from live coals, 
lire is often atldressed as ‘ the .\ncicnt lied.’ 

In some of the inviuiations the syjint.s of the air 
are addressed colle(;tive]y. For exarnyile, in a 
formula lor treating chills, the shaman sings to 
tlie whirlwind, and ‘ to tliose wlio dwell on high’ ; 
that IS, to the spiiits of mountain, air, forest, and 
water. The iuv^><;ation to the w'hirlw’ind is aceorn- 
ycinied by blowing, in imitation of the syiirit 
iidjiiied. In other diseases, the lilack, Ibid, Blue, 
and White Havens are adjun*d to drag out the 
.seeds of the coniyilamt, wliicli wdll otherwise 
evolve into a ghost or syiiril. w'itliin tlie body of 
the yiatient. In fact, the entire proce.ss is analo¬ 
gous to that oi ‘ the easting out of devils,’ so 
tamiliai to students of Fasti'rn loro. 

14 . Hunting and love formulse.—Finall.y, the 
(’herokees make us»* of invo(;at.ious to the gods to 
assist them in hunling and in love. The great 
/w 7 »,oft, the ‘ (Leat 'r« iTcstrial llunlcr,’Avho lor- 
merly keyit all the game shul. up in liis under¬ 
ground cavern, but w lio now'dwells above the sky, 
IS the god most treijumitly adjured by Imnters. 
He ayqiears to be conlounded in the loriiiula* w'ith 
the raven, and may ]»ei hayis have been originally 
a raven-totem. In all yiart.s of America wt; lind 
l.ho raven as a symliol of the clouds, associated 
with the rains am^ l.lu' harvests (Ilriiiton, Mi/i/is of 
the Nnv ?l'W/(/, y). In this respect we may 

see a (ionnexioii between the raven and Kanati, as 
rivers are addrtissed as Klu-Knmnii^ the name re- 
Icrring to the manner in W'hicli the tiny moiiiitain 
rivulets, oiiginated hy the great rains, search out, 
hunt, and bring dowui the d^diris of the mountain 
forests to the main stream. I’liis river the huntei 
IS suyqiosed to feed with blood waslu*il from the 
game. In like manner he feeds the lire, ‘ the 
Ancient Bed,’ with a yiie.ee of meat cut from the 
tongue of a slaughtered deer. In tlni morning the 
hir<l-hunt(‘r recites an invocation to ‘ tlie Ancient 
White’ for success during the day. lie then 
shoot,s an arrow at random—yirohalily an act of 
yilacation to one or all of the cardinal yioints • and 
utters a hissing sound intexnled to call uyj the 
hinis. 'riie, love formulae are usually addressed to 
‘the White Woman’—jirobahly the moon—and 
are generally uttered by I,he lover himself without 
thea.s.sislance of a shaman ; axid their ymryiort is to 
protect the newly-married wife from the arts of 
seducers 

As ollering a complete picture of savage life 
and religious practice, the saered formula? of the 
Cherokees are unyiarallelcd in comyirehen.siveness 
and interest, and lieserve even fuller examination 
than has yet been given to them. 

Litbratiirk.— W. Bartram, Travels, New York, 177fj; Mac- 
Gowan, Avier Utstnnral Matjazine, vol. x,; J. Mooney, 

* Myths of the CluTokcch,’ 19 JiJijRW, H)00, ‘Sacred Formulas 
of the OheroUees,’ 7 IlliJiW, 185)1 , C. C. Royce, ‘ Cherokee 
Nation,’ IlBKW, 1887; H. TimberJake, Memoirs, London, 
17Gf>, A. W. Whipple, Report on the Indian Tribes, WashiiiK- 
ton. 1865. LEW^IS SpENCE. 

CHERUB, CHERUBIM (lleb. nn?, pi. 
c'2'13).-—I. Derivation.—The derivation of the term 
is uncertain, hut several conjectures may be re- 
jeef«d as la(?king botli evidence and yiroiiability. 
(Connexions liave oeen suggested with a Syr. word 
I leaning ‘strong’ (Gesenius, s.i}.), and with the 
i^J^yi'* (Henouf, PtiHA vi. [1884], 193). In the 
latter case similarities in conception and function 
may be traced, but the dift'erences also (see below) 
are almost too wide to admit of a common origin 
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of the names. Tdenlilication with tiie Assyr, acljec- 
tive karithu, is strongly a(lv<Hiite<l by 

Delitzsch {Assijr, li\i li^ p. 352), but. the (•< inception 
is too sjiecilic to be carried back to so jicneral a 
term, in tlie absc'iice of any certilierl particular- 
i'/irif,' factor. JiCiiorin.'int was tlu“ fust to siif^iicst 
{Oritjivrs rfr rhiatoirc,, ISSO, i, 112, Ihij;. tr. ]>. 120 ; 
see Sclir;ul(*r, COT i. ident.ilication with the 
Assyi. Jciruhtt, a word jdle^'cd to occur on a talis¬ 
man as a synonym for.^'V/a, the nam(‘ toi the stecr- 
pod or wiii^(‘d (mil with a human head, statnmjMl 
on f,maril at Ihe^oite of Assyr. t(‘my)h“sand jialace-s. 
Ihit neither has tin; occurreiiee ol th<; term been 
veritied {ZA^ ISSO, i. 68), nor is the comparison 
exact cnou|^di to carry conviction. 'Phe ^rou]nn<_'^ 
of the ti^mie.s and tlieii functionsa.reliofIi distinct; 
and in tlie earh(*s( Ileb. tradition ((in 3-'*) the y;ate- 
way, an iridisyiensable feat ure of the, Assyr. .scenery, 
di.sajipear.s, v Idle ‘ t he ilamc of a sword’- an almost 
certain reference t<» Ii^^btniny;—is eijually absent 
from t.lie A.ssyi. tradition. It is now i< jiorted that 
t.be Uiadinyj larnhn i(‘sts upon a mistake (71,4T’’, 
632, n. 5) ; and all that is [icrmi.ssjlile is to re^ai(l 
the two traditions, not as derived the one from (he 
other, but as collateral and yierliajis indejMUideut 
develojiments of a tendency to constnn l. coinjiosite 
fif^ures of various kind.s as symbols «>1 tiatuial or 
imaf^ined proce.s.ses, and to us«* tlie.m sometimes for 
jmrely artistic ynirjio.ses, and sornetinu's for the 
expression of minor ieh;;ious (ionee])!ions 'I’he I 
closest eompans<tn bet\\<*en Assyr. or iJah. and 
Heb. usajic in this matlm is to be found at later ' 
atai^es. 'Pbe dati* was a. vulnabh* article of food in 
Babylonia, and v in;.fed human h^oiies are ofti'ii re- 
nres(*riled as fei tilizinj.'^ the palm wit.li fiolh'ii (I'ylor, 
in PS HA xii. (1889 90] 383 11., win le an 
orii^in or suy 4 <^estion is elnmu'd for the piactiee). 
Sirnilaily, eherubim and |»alm-li<*es are aasocrated 
in tin* dei'oratioiis of S<domoii’s 'I'emple (1 K j«jj 
and ol F./ekiel’s (F.zk 41‘*^' ), and it is more than 
likely 1-hat some ieliy,dous sii^mlicance attached to 
the eombination. l>ut imitation, direct or medi¬ 
ated, with e-ommunity of se,ntimcnt, is an ade¬ 
quate explanation of the conditions, ajiart from 
any attempt to forrie an intraetahle etymoJof'ieal 
tlieory in the absence of any mate-rials in the extant 
documents. 

ConceuiiniJ: anot-her theory, at first apparently 
full of yii'omisr*, a similar conclusion will stand. 
On tlie jtoslulat.c <if a IIe,h. or Syr. root, not used 
in its assumed oriy^mal meaning of ‘ teaiiny;’ like a 
hird of ])rey, or lu tli(> further sense of * jdou^hirig’ 
or ‘tearing up’ the soil, -ypui/' is asserted to be a 
loan-woid of kindred derivation with nnj, and a 
common origin is sought in the Pers. giriftan, 
‘to seize,’ or in the Skr. gfhh. But, ajiart fiom 
techriieal objections, this is to overlook radical 
dilferences of iroiiception in the presence of simi¬ 
larities of sound, and thus to exaggerate tlie im¬ 
portance of phonetic values. 'I’lie griffin and the 
cherub are equally examyiles of the imagination, 
wliich in almost all eaily laees yiicturetl composite 
figures for the discharge of (rertaiii services in rela¬ 
tion to the gods. But under the former any com¬ 
bination was legitimate, and the object w^as to 
incite alarm or caution by the representation of 

g )wer in a threat ening form; whereas, until 
zekiel, the human lilement predominates in the 
cherub and is rartdy absent afterwards, and the 
representation is meant to he that of an agent, or 
rather of an attendant, with attractive rather than 
repellent assoeiul.ions. Even in Gii 3^'* the alarm¬ 
ing feature is mainly ‘ the flame of a sword,’ while 
the yiersonage wielding it is at least neutral in 
regard to the power of insjriring terror. Among 
the neighbours of Israel, instances of the ]>ractice 
may he seen on every hand. Lion-headed god¬ 
desses, jackal-headed and hawk-headed gmis, and 


other ahorf ions are familiar in Egyy). mythology ; 
an/l a Pluen. inirrhlc relief in the I>ouvre (Hl)li 
i. 37S). iKit satisfied vith combining the hoily of a 
Icoyiaid W’ltli the !ii*ad of a nniii, iwhls the eiiurj*- 
ruent of wings .sjiriiiying out of either side of (he 
neck. Winged hulls or lions guarded th<‘ ap- 
jiroiu'hes to the Assyr. temyiles, and eoiuyiosite 
iiguioH oci-ur even in yiiiinitivc Hittite art (cf. 
Kurtvanglci, in Koseliei, vol. ii. art. ‘Gryns’), 
w'hich yirohahly SCI V(‘tl as an examyde, or at least 
as an iiisjnration, t-<» t be artists of the other nations. 
In Giei'ce a many headed dragon xvas beliexed to 
guard tlu‘ap]»les ol the Ile^pciides ; inytliological 
fancy lan not. in the wandciings of lo -(‘Esch. 
Prom. Vairt. 8Ur>ll.); and lleiodotus (lii. 116, iv. 
23, 27) nut only reported on such monsters as one- 
eyed men, hut had heard ol loui-looted hiids that 
watched over tlie treasures ol the gods. The lion, 
the goat, and the sim pent.«-onti d>uted to the forma¬ 
tion of the chinuera, which was killed by P.elleroydion 
(//. vi. 179, xvi. 3‘28); and the uica, once reached, 
of knitting together jiarts of known annuals into 
a comyiosit-e ereature to he used lor di\ei.st‘ suyier- 
hiiman functions quicklj'- spiead, iiiifil it hecame 
a juactically univeisal intellectual device. Doth 
voids, jinD and are evidences of the yuactice ; 

hill fhey beJong in origin to a slafje of thought at 
which the diflmentiation of fuie-t,um was on the 
whole w'eli maikial, and (he dilieicnccs are sulli- 
eienf ly great to disciialit the tlieuiy ol a common 
<*f.ymological source. hJor is it likely that the 
llchicw's would have adoyded as a yuoiuinent 
tealuie of ecclesiastical art a symbol that was 
inlerw'oven with the mytbologicai syas ulaf ions of 
pagan nations. Au ongin for the conception, as 
entertaiiual in the religious traditions of Isiael, 
ajiyiears to be a necessity, which is not iiu't by the 
exliibitiou of a y>ail ly similar tendency of thought 
elsew'liere amid ielutions that w'ould not he con¬ 
genial even in the g^roujis reyui'.sented h^ the 
Elohistic doiumcnts, 3’h(‘ word is found in the 
devotional as well as in tlie J/cvitieal literature; 
and such was the exclusive quality of Hebrew re¬ 
ligion, esjiecially after the levelation to Abraham, 
that tlie geneial yuevalence of a nj,> tbologieal con- 
ceydion outside Israel involves even the improba¬ 
bility of its adoption w'itluu. 

Several attornyils have been made to exydain the 
word by an assumeil tiansposition of letters, but 
the suggestions are not convincing. If tlie jiosition 
of the first tw'o lett.eis is changed, the result is 
30^, ‘a chariot’ (cf Oehler, Throl. of OT, Eng. tr. 
1882, i. 385); the idea may have been suggested 
by P.s 18*", Ezk 10", but cannot be fitted easily into 
the earlier, or the majority, of t-he references. By 
icveisal of the hdters, the stem of 3 n 5 lias been 
identified wil.h that of T];i, or carried buck to the 
Assyr. kardOu (which is held by P. Haujit to be 
itself a transyiositioD of the Heb. ■i"i3), in Hie sen,se of 
‘to lie yuoyiitious’ or ‘to bless’ ‘Numbers,’ 

1900, J). 46); but the obvious objections ate that 
the piocess is too artificial, and the dcdui'tion of a 
syiecial meaning from a general and unielaled term 
IS unexyilained. Among the Jews of Babylonia 
there was a disytosition to resolve 3n? into the 
juefix 3 and 3'n, and Lo relal.e tlie latter to the root 
of ‘a youth of a suitable age to ayqtrentice.’ 
Accordingly the term ‘clieiub’ was interyireted as 
‘ equivalent to a growing child ’; but the (ionclusion 
diu not stand after discussion, and the distinction 
in Ezk lO*"* between tlie, face of a cherub and the 
face of a man was taken to mean that, while both 
laees weie tlio.se of adults, the one was smaller 
than the ot her, the effects of reflexion in a large 
ami in a small mirror being soinetinies quoted in 
illustration {('hngignh, 13/>; cf. Streane’s tr., 1891, 
p. 73 f., and Jastrow', Dk;t. of Targwinim, etc., 
1886-1903, S.V.). The discussion is evidently of 
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no etymolojx’uial value, iniiMutant as a 

witness to tlie RtrcnL'th .‘hkI jreiioiahty ol the 
belief that the eliei uhic face was liurnan. 

Still another exi»l.'ination w.-is current anionf? the 
early Fathers, who ]»rohjiliIy derived it Ironi IMiilo. 
In his Vita Mos. (iii S) he takes the wonl as equi¬ 
valent to tvlyi'ciynis hal ttricrTrun) ttoWt) (Man<jreVi ii* 
150), with '-oine ptcfence of an eiyniolopieal basis 
for his view, but \Mtli<uit the citation of any evi¬ 
dence. Clciiionl of /Alexandria considers aiaOrjaLs 
to be tlie inijtlication of the term, and ajqieais to 
be V nl iii'j w il li some unex]ilained theory of deri¬ 
vation in his mind : iOtKei 5^ t6 6vofm tCov 
6t)\oiip al'fT(h]aLi> TToWriv [Strom. V. ‘240). Didymus 
of tin* .same city ]»refers yvCiffi^ and cro</>ta; aflei 
sifitino [Expos. IV J‘s. 70) tliat the clierubiiii are so 
called dirb ttjs Trpoo’ouo'Tjs avrois (TO0ias, he adds: 
Tr\i]0o$ yap yi'ooaew^ cpfnjvcvrTai ra 
alternative explanation aniontr the (lieidvs is illus- 
(raled by 'I’heodoret, who cites [(^>ttfrsf. in (tn. iii.) 
without demur a view whicli mak(‘s powm the 
fundamental notion in the word : x^P^^^P‘^P- KaXeiirav 
rb owaruV oiirws Xtyei, b hafhjp.ivo': (tI tu)p x^poiplim, 
dvTi TOO 6 bvvaTus paaiXtoiop 'I'he laitins, on the 
contrary, prefer the more penmal ojnnion, and 
make tli(‘ term a synonym for knowledfnx 'riiiis 
Jerome write.s (CVm/. tv Is lib. lii. cap. vi.), with 
an inter(‘stin^^, if irnlelmisible, distinct,ion bet.ween 
ch(*ruhim and sera]»hiin : ‘<,)ui sedes super clM‘ruhim 
nianif(*st.are ; qui in nostia lin^nia inteipudant-ur 
srii vtiac 7)iii1fitiido. ... In cherubim eif^o osten- 
ditiu Dominus; in seraphim ex jt.u te osteiiditur, 
ex jiaite celatiir.’ So Auj^ustine (A'nom//. m Ps. 
79®): ‘ Chei ubim sedi's es|. jj[loria«‘ Dei, et intmpic 
tatiir plenitudo .scient iae ; ibi sedet Dens in plcni- 
tudine scientiu:.’ 'J’hese I’atiistic interpietatioiis 
jirole.ss more or less distinctly to be ba.sed on an 
et.yimdofjfical theory, and are not. mere att<‘m|»ts to 
Hul)st,itut,e an easier notion for one more recondite 
Yet tlie a.ssunied derivation is nowhere set toith 
in detnil ; and nowhere even are any particulais 
given that can be tested. y\ll that, can be taken 
as jiroved is that, the cherubim were reganled as 
symtuds of c('rtain Divine altribut(‘s, that of om- 
nis< imice jinMlominiiting; but, the origin of the 
term and the stages in the grow'th of the opinion 
are left unexpl;iin<‘d. 

2. Cherubim in Scripture.—Cherubini ajipear in 
Scrijituiein both the Frophctical and the I’riestly 
literatuie in associiilion lespect.ively (o) with jinmi- 
tive tradil-ions and early jioct ry, [h) w ith the equip- 
iiMuif, ami ornamentat ion of the Femple, ami (r) witli 
apocalyiitic expectat ions. In the latter ca.se.s, d<5- 
taiJs are .sometimes supjilied which helji to fillup 
the concept ion of the original belief, and are better 
understood as its survivals than a.saecretions made 
at a later date. 

[a) 'I’lie, e;i,rli('st occurrence is in the story of tlie 
garden of ]'7den, Cn 3*^ (.1), wdiere the cherubim 
form part of the juovision ‘to kee]) the way of the 
tree of life.’ Imagination lias added many par¬ 
ticulars that do not oi)j)eai in the narrative, such 
as a gate at w hich Avere posted beiiig.s of a human 
form, armed wdth draAvn swands to resist any 
atteni])t at, entrance. I'he scenery is, in reality, 
of a (iiflenmt character altogethei. Tlie garden 
is not conceived as a shut-in enclosure, surrounded 
by imjienetrable fences, but a.s an open paradise 
w ith luxuriant grow'th thinning oil into less fruitful 
country. There is no gatew'ay at which the guard 
can he concentrated; and ‘tlie flame of a swoid 
which turned every wviy ’ is an evident allusion 
to liglilning, not Avielde.il by the cherubim, but 
an additional and associated defence. And if in 
the cherubim a feature must be .sought akin t-o 
that of tlie lightning, the idcturc is one of a bank 
of heavy thundci-clouds, lining the east of the 
gar<len, and assuming threatening shapes to tlie 


conscience-smitten onlooker, with flashes of light¬ 
ning that barred ai»])roach, and in their possible 
incnlence anywhere along the eastern border ellec- 
tually kept the w’ay. 

Anofher identification of the clu'rubim wdth 
cloud-.silajtes. and possibly with thunder-clouds, 
is 1.0 be lound in Ps (cf. 2 .S 22“^*), wdiere 

‘rode upon a cheiub and did fly ’ is juirallel w’lfh 
‘flew swiftly upon the wings or the w'lnd.’ The 
whole scmie is that of a tempest follow’ed by a 
thunderstorm, in wdiich (dod, Himself hidden in 
the darkne.ss of thick clond.s, manifests His glory 
with ‘lightnings m.'inifold’ (Fs JS^^), to the dis¬ 
comfiture of the «q>pres.sors ol 11 is seivjiut. d’he 
cherub is the cloml ujion whitdi He sits -hla<k, 
w ith Its evei-changing concave faces driven rapidly 
forward.s, and di'-jilacing one. another in eontinual 
movement, until the sjiot is reaeheil u[»on wdiieh 
(fod’s arrows, ‘hailstones and coals of fire,’ are 
di.schaiged. 

(/>) h’lom this eonception of the ehcrnhim as the 
h*‘aieis Ol <di;iriot ol (lod, an easy tiaiisition, in¬ 
volving little more tlian the snhstitiUion of the 
idea of re.sf for tliiil ol moviMiient, made fhern t.lie 
fhume of thul, upon Avhu h He sits wdien entering 
into eoniniunic:(t ion with man. In the l*ru‘sf,Iy 
(hide, as in Die (>1’ geiieially, tlie thoiiglif is re¬ 
lated to the theoeiaey only, and cherubim are not 
found in aasoeijition wit li Hod’s cidcstial tin one 
until the time of tlie Apocrypha; for there is no 
sufheient. reason so t.() allei the text of I's 22® as to 
r<‘ad an anaehroni^'m into the ]>assage (ef, (-heyne, 
Hook of Psalms"^ f.sHS, ad lor.). At the, utmost, 
a nictaj>hoi, ‘Thou ait enthroned ujkui the juaises 
of Isiael as on eaith upon the wings of Die 
ehernhim,’ is all that is recjuired. In the d’aher 
naele the eheruhim aj>))ear in tw’o eonnexions. 
d’wo small figiiies of .solid or ‘ beaten ’ gold stood 
upon t he golden slahol t he mei(*y-st*at (Ex 2.5'**‘“‘^- *- 
37’■^ Nil 7“'*). 'J’he, merey-seaf itself w'as only tw'o 
euhil.s and a half, or ajquoxiiiiately forty-ioui 
niches, long. U'he lignies eonseqiienlly eanmd 
have been large, and were posed facing one an- 
olher, w'lth their wings ujdiited and meeting lo- 
gid.her so as to eovm* the meicy-seat, arul to 
con.sl.itut e either a basis or tin one on wdiich tlie 
gloiy of (4od ajqieaicd (so Oxf. lleh. Lex., s.v.), or 
moie pr<d)ably a canopy over the Sacred Presence 
((d. Nu 7”", w^liere the Voice comes ‘ from between 
thetwocherulum.’and the.rejteated KVni ‘dw'elletli 
between the cheruhini ’ for ‘ sitteth upon the chei u- 
hinij’as in 1 S d'* ctal.), the (dieruhim being viewed 
accordingly as tlie guaid or retinue rather than as 
the hcaicrs of .lahw eh. Similarly, 2 S 6®- 1 Ch 13'', 
2 K 19*®—Is 37*“, J’s SO* 99* are best interpreted as 
lemiiii.seences ol the eheiuhim of the ara of the 
eove.iiunt. As to their form, beyond the relercnees 
to faces and w'lngs, no ju'eci.se information is given ; 
hut the geiieial impression conveyed by the narra¬ 
tives is certainly that of a winged liunian figure, 
w’ltli eyes cast dow n revel ently towards tlie mercy- 
seat, not out of curiosity or ea^^erness to understand, 
hut as the sacred sjiot w here dahw’eh appeared, and 
whence He manifested Ills grace to the w'orshij»per. 
Everything is arranged to make that spot central 
and to niaik its sanctity ; and hence ‘chenihiin of 
glory’ is lightly inteijuetod a.s cherubim mini.-^lei- 
iiig at the glorious revelat ion of God (cf. Westcott 
on He IK') on the propitiatory or mercy-.seat. 

The second use of eheruhim in the d'jihernacle 
was to supply the model ot figures tliat w'eie w'oven 
into the textuie of the curtsiins (Ex 29*3(1*^), and of 
the, veil oi hanging siueen (l’i.x2t>®* 3{P'’) that se]iav- 
ated ‘ between Lbe holy place and the most holy.’ 
The, object is not likely to have been protective, a« 
in the ea.se of the tree of life, for tlie ligiires were 
not confined to the place of entry into the inner 
most sanctuary, but were rather a help to w'orship^ 
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remindin'^ tlu; alike of the majesty of G(mI 

and of the min^hid awe and exjxiftation willi 
whieh He niiglit be ajjproaehed at the increy-f'eal 
or the altar. Ileoee ajrain tin- li'j^iires, Ihoiijrh not 
of necessity exactly like 1 Imjsc upon the merey-Keaf, 
nnistlia\’e been free Irom any features of ^n'oteaque- 
ne.MN or lion or ; and the an{.;elic or winged human 
form b(‘.st meets the conditions. 

Tn Solomon’s Tem]»lc similar uses of the ligures 
occur, but all on a larger scale. Two colo.s>al 
cherubim, carved out. of olive wo<»d an<l plated wit li 
gold, stood in the or inneniiost sanctuaiy, 

facing tlu; door. biach was ten cubits (approxi- 
niately 14 it. 6 in.) high, and the extended wings 
reached from sid(‘ to side of the huihling, which 
was a cube of twenty <‘uhits, and met. in tlie centre 
(1 K S"‘-, 2 (’ll 5’'-, 1 Ch 28'«) lietwccn 
the liguniH and heneatli the overspreading wuiig-^ 
w'as jdaced t he ark of the covena.nt; Imtwhetlu'i 
the .smaller liguriis from the Tabernacle were re- 
taineil is not sta.l.eil. 'J'beieA\as room for them; 
and, if tliey had hecn still available, religious sen- 
timenli might have outweighed artLstie eonsid«‘ra, 
tion.s and .secured their adini.ssion. Hut the aik 
had undergone such a variety of fortunes that not 
only w’ere some of its sacreil conli'iits lost (I K S’"), 
but the yohlen oi nament.s bad jnobably di.sappeuHMl 
long befoie,. 'I'he same ligures, again, wete ;i.do]ited 
as the piineijtal feature in the deeiiration oi the 
Temple. Along witli palm-trees and open lloweis, 
they were earv(‘d <in the cedar panelling that line<i 
the inner w^alls, and on the doors oi oli\e and 
cynress wood {1 K 5'’-“ 2 Ch 3^). Inteiehan -c 

ably witli lions and oxen, ea.eli apparently enclosed 
in a wreath, they weie carved on the bases oi the 
portable laveis (1 K *«•); and tiiey weie woven 
into the veil oi the ndi/tiOH. (2 Ch S*"*). Tlie signili- 
eance of the selei-tion of this di'sign is not eviilent. 
.Against the suggestion that- the ehernhim weie 
legaided as the guardians of the 'I’enijile and its 
eonlents, lies the association with them of the 
discordant (igure.s of oxen and jialni-tiees. They 
are ratluir to be view'cd as attemiants ujion God 
in His conimnnications with men, as part of the 
actual means h_\ wliicli He comes into contact with 
man for judgment or blessing beyond the gracious 
provision of food, and henc(> as signs and symbols 
of His presence, silently ai>pcaling to the wor.sliij»* 
pers foi tlu; belitting awe, a,nd inciting them to 
reverent exjieetal mn. 

(e) With IC/ekiel the imagery becomes increa.s- 
ingly complicated and diihcult. Four cherubim 
sujqiorl the ‘ lirnianient,’on winch the prophet sees 
‘ the apjiearance oi tlie likeness ot a thione’ (Fzk 
10*). Frogie.ss i.s ellected by an olwcure arrange¬ 
ment of w heels, hut the tempest and tluinder- 
storm 11“*’) are still part of the machinery. 

As to the shape and appearance of the cherubim, the 
prophet allows himself eoiisiilerahle licence. Each 
liad four wings—-twm stretclied upwards to sujijiort 
the platform of the throne, and two stretched 
downwards, coveiing the creatures themselves 
when at re.st, and yet useful aids in mounting 
(10***), though not ajqiarcnlly in altering the diiec- 
tion of flight. Each also had four fa<*es; hut tlu- 
traditions do not agree. In E/.k lO-*** the cUeruhim 
are identilied wdth the living creatures of H®. In 
the one pas.sage the four faces are those of a man, 
n lion, an ox, and an eagle ; yet in 10*“*, whicli is 
po.ssil)iy a gloss, the faces aie those of the clienih, 
a man, a lion, and an eagle, where the distim-tion 
oetween the cherubic and the human face appear.-^ 
lor the first time, and is best regarded as an in\en- 
tion of the glossator. Hottinger, liowever (dr 
Jncestu, in loc.), cites the pa.s.sago in lavour of the 
view that an? means an ox, being derived from a 
root ana, ‘to plough,’ in wdiieh ease the difficulty 
disappears. An early tradition (Chaff. 136) rejmrte 


that Ezekiel implored God to substitute the face 
of a cherub for that of an ox, that He might not 
be continually reminded of Israel’s idolatry and 
defection in tlie w'ildernes.s. Hut the only satis 
factory inference from that tradition is that the 
conijiilers ot the 'ralmiid had noticed^ an incoii- 
sisteney lietwecn the two pa.s.sageH in Ez(‘kiel. A 
further confusion is introduced by the repre.senfa- 
tion of 41 where only tw'o faces are allowed. 
On the whole, tin- foim of the cherub must be 
taken as human (1®) ; and, wdietlier the faces are 
several or one, that of a man is never absent. In 
other resp(;cts tlic pio]»het n])])ears to have allow’ed 
him.self mucli fiei'domof fancy; and his .symbolism, 
w'he.re it is neither traditional nor peculiar to him¬ 
self and artificial, is not without tiac.es of Haby- 
loiiian influence. H will he seen that from lii.s 
time, even if he had not himself inherited an already 
existent tendency, di(li;rent ways a,rose of conceiv¬ 
ing the cheruhini, both as to enhanced coinj»lexity 
of ftirni ami as to function. llilheito tlu-y had 
been thought of mainly as agents by wdiom daliweh 
coniiiiunicated or earned out His wdll upon earth ; 
before long they were tran.sfened to heaven, wliere 
tlieir functions merged into tho.se; of the liigher 
ranks of the angels, while the eailiei dilleientuition 
wa.s lost. 'I'he .seiajihim of Is are dill’erently 
employed, hut are not w’ithoiit resemhiaiice (o 
the' cherulnm of Ezekiel, and the qualities of hol.li 
are eoinbined in the ‘living creatures’ of Kev 4“'® 

r,h. a. 14 (p-7 -jn ] ^8 p-jV |(|4 

This conilnnalion ot tum Iiohb is pioliiili!; the key to the 
interpretation of tiu- obscure allusion in L/U ‘Js'J There 
can he no question I lint the text is coriuiit, hinee it Melils, as it 
stands, no inti lh<jihl( me tiling ffumiucl and others interiu cl 
the ‘cherub that eovereth ’ us f<iuivaleiit to ‘ (he ehcruh ot the 
Tabernacle,’oil aM-oiiiit of (.he presence of that liguie on the 
Hcreens ami enrl.iitis , but it is clear from the context that the 
prophet’s allnsioiis are bused upon the tnuhtions of Kden, and 
not 111*011 tlie I’liesth ileseription ot the Taticrriaele. Keil 
aektiowledges a piini.iij relcKtiee to I’aradisi, hut proceeds to 
expliiii till iKissiee on (hi- assniiiption that tiie pl.iee o( the 
thnuh m the suiietnail was in the pto|ihet's thought And 
the explan.-ition is iImU hopeless, involving «iK-h eunfiisions 
as that ‘ the j>rineeol T.ire i.s called an anointed eheruh, heeiinse 
he was a king even though he nad not been anomtod,’ and tiiat 
he IS a<ldiesMd as u cherub, ‘because us an anointed king he 
covered oi oxeishadowed u sarictuarv, like the eheruhiin upon 
the ark t*f the eovriiant. The (lest < ourse is to fall tiack upon 
tin- LXX, uiid with Us aid to render the opening phrases of ‘.JSH 
‘Tlioii w.ist With Ltu cherub, 1 set thee in the hob niountam of 
(io<l,’ and tlie closing phruHi-s of ‘2Kl<> ‘The ehcruh cast thee 
out ot tlu midst of the Ht.ones of fire,’ i.e. the flashing gems 
Thus tlu Hiatenieiit heroines that the prince of T.ire had been 
greatly pri\ilegi-d, so much so that he may be said to have been 
udimlU-d iiridei cherubic prote< tion int.o the garden of eJod, and 
to have dwelt amidst its splendunrs in uH the braver\ of jewei- 
bespririkled rol»es, but that all this high estate had been for¬ 
feited through his pride , he would he cast out by the guanh.an 
elu-riib, and become h vxonder and a w-arrimg to men Ttie 

entire lesson rests iqK)n the storj of litlen, into which a rinmlicr 
of puitK-nhirsare introduced, such as the possibility of admission 
inU* the garden and ttie magrutlcence of its contents, which are 
not refined tf» in Gen€-.-.is, and are not even in complete agree¬ 
ment with the implications of the Hihlical nurrutMe. It has 
been suggested that, with a view to representing pictorial^ the 
fail of tin- king of Tyre, the prophet availed himself of these 
ampler di tails, w Inch were current among the people in a v-ariet.i 
of xersioiis of the original story (cf. Driver, GVii ^ p. 01J. Or it 
may be tliat, in his own ilelight m syiubolism, he felt at liberty 
to udif to the story--of whiidi there urn feiv signs of Instability 
within nT tunes, or even of the interest that would cncouiago 
accretion—leal III es of an entirely independent origin I’reeious 

htones and gnlil wi-ie used in ahuridame m the decoration of 
temples in Tyre b f. lli ro<l. li. 44) and m Mahylon (Saiee, UJ* iti. 
1(1411'.), ttiidi what IS a still closer paiallel, the im thie tree of 
(tilguiue^ glittered with them (ct. A .leremias, Izduhar-Mmrad, 
Ijeiii/.ig, ISiH.p ."(I) There would he jileiity of material w'lth 
wlueJi Mzi-kicl’s luxuriant faricx could pla\, wilhoul postulating 
the existeiu-e ot a iiundier of diflert-nt versions of a story which 
has lett but sliglit traces upon eiiily Jewish literature, 
i A I bird use is made by Ezekiel uf tbe tif^ure. in 
a connexion in w liieb acoiitra.st between bis Tern jde 
and that of Solomon aiqiear.s. He finds place for 
j no statue of a eberub, jiossibiv because tbe ark bad 
I disaiipeared long before, and w'a.s not reiirodueeii 
! in tbo symbolism ; but be icpre.scnts the inner walls 
and tiio doors a.s carv'ed with alternating palm-trees 
and clicrnbim (Ezk JM), Each cherub bad 
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two faces, looking! oj>))<)site ways—that of a man 
and that of a ycMUi^^ lion. In all prohahihty no 
special sionilicance attached to the de.sion, which 
was merely an inufafion of what had become the 
conventional decoration of a Jewish sanctuary, 
with conijiliealions snooested by the more ornate 
imaj^ery of the jnophet's own time. Similarly, 
in the Teiiiplc <»f IJeiod there :ipjt<*ar to liave been 
no cheriihie statues, but. accoitlin>4 to om^antboiily 
.)lo). iejurcf, ol cln i uluni were painted ujion 
the inru'’ walls of some of the courts. 

9 3. Cherubim in later literature, in the Ajiocr. 
proper the only allusion hy name to chenihini is in 
Sir •lh\ liom which nothin^ more can be interred 
than that the author had bium impiessed hy the 
description in bv.ckiel. lint the I*scn(lepiirra]»tia, 
]»articiilarly the Hooks of Knocli, inaik a distinct 
advance or chanoe in the eonce])tioii. Thus the 
F’t.hio](ic I'bioeh all-ers theii character Irom the 
imalia of God’s revelation lliiiiself on earth to 
that of a oron]) of an^cds of the highest laiik in 
heaven, where they ouard (he celestial (hione. In 
t.lie earliest, section, of which the latest, date is 
170 11.(t., three referenees occur. The ceiliiijr of 
the palaei* of (iod is de.seribed as ‘liki* the path of 
the stars and lif^htniiij^s, with liery cherulutii be¬ 
tween in a transjiarent heaven’ (M", ed. Gliarles); 
and the appearance of I,lie throne was ‘as hoar- 
fro.st, itsciH iiit w-as as a shinmp:sun and the voices 
of clieruhini ’ (J4^“). In 20"(bibiiel isiei»iescn|.cd as 
‘over kaiadisc.’inil tlieserjtents[(S^dAorTts: iierejtrob- 
ably the seraphini, see below] and the ebeiubiin.’ 
In the SiniiliLndes amun^'.st the host, ol (bul, 

continually praisirif? Him, aie eiinnierateil ‘the 
clierubini, seraiihiin, and 'opliarinini ’ (or‘wheels': 
cf. E/Jv ; uober, 'J7iroL"\ ISb7, (»p. 1()8, 
‘JOri, 2011). A later addition to this section (71’) 
daces the same three jjroups round iiboiit the 
)ivine palace, and ndils: ‘ Tliese are they who 
sleep not and jrnaid the throne of IIis j^lory.' The 
Slavonic Enoch, in its jircsciit form, is not eaiher 
than the hctjniniriL' of the (Miristiau era, and is 
almost certainly Kj^ypto-Judican in its place of 
origin, just a', the Etliio]iic I'kiocli is I’alc.stiniaTi. 
It siiif^lcs out the cherubim for some of the liij^hest 
angelic honours, but, wdtli a little ambiguity, locales 
them in heth I he sixth and the seventh heaven. In 
the iiiidsl of tin* archangels ‘ are seven phujuixe.s 
and seven clienihim and seven six-winged creatures, 
being as one voice and singing with one voice ; and 
it is not possible to desciihe tdieir singing, and tliey 
rejoice before the Loi d at Ills footstool ’ {S/av. Enocfi, 
19“, ed. Morlill). That is the condition of things 
in the sixth heaven. Enoch meets them also in 
the seventh, wdicre, he says, ‘ I saw’ a very great 
light and all the liery hosts of great archangels, 
and incorporeal pow’ers and lonlships, and prin¬ 
cipalities, and powers; cJieruhiiii and seraphim, 
thrones, and the w’atchfnlness of many eye.s’(i/A 
20'). lienee they arc no longer conceived as sup¬ 
plying the means hy which (iod vi.sits the earth 
and (tarries out His jiurposes ol grace 01 judgment 
amongst men, hut as in immediate at tendance nyion 
Himself in heaven. The dcvcIo})nieiit takes places 
similarly in the areas of .lewisli and of Christian 
thought. The ‘ living creatures ’ of the A jiocalyjise, 
representing, according to Sw’cte (on U(*v 4®), the 
Divine immanence in Nature, are paralleled in the 
almost cont.mnpoianeouH Apoc. ol lianicli, where 
one of the visions described (51", ed. Charles) is 
that of ‘ the beauty of the majesty of the living 
cri’atures which arc beneath the throne.’ As resi¬ 
dent, in the sixtli heaven, they are probably to lie 
(‘lasted among ‘ t he angels of tiie piesencc’ (Is 63“ ; 
cf. Tist. Lrvi, 3 ; Bk. of Jubilees, 1^2^, ed. Charles), 
and as lesident in the .seventh, among the ‘angels 
of sanctilication,’ whose main function is praise, 
or the (;ea.seless ascrijition to God of holiness and 


glory. They are no longer the servants of God 
foi certain sj>ecial purpose.s in icgaid to earth, hut 
are jiart of His permanent letinue within the 
celestial court. 

Jewish traditional exegesis adds little concerning 
w'hich there is general agreement, lint preserves the 
opinions of several exegetical authorities or grouj)-, 
of autlioriti(*s. Tliere was a view, ha.sed piohahly 
on Job 38’, that the angels, including tin* cheni)>im. 
w'ere creiited on the lust day, and were indeed the 
iirst things created ; hut the view' nev(*r hecanu* 
general, through fear of the inference that the 
cheruhim assist(*d God at, the work of creation. 
A variety of opinions eoni[)i‘t(*d with it—that the 
creation of the angels took jilace on the second, 
the liltli, or even the seventh day. In regard to 
rank, the eheruhim, under their leader Kernbie!, 
aie placed in the tliiid class of angels in some of 
the KahlialislK literature (cf. Jellinek, Ausimhl 
Kobb. Mji.stilc, 1S)4, p. 3), though Maiimuiules 
jmf.s them in the ninth of the clas.ses arnuiged in 
a.seeriding order. A mid rash reyiorts that, when 
IMiaraoh pursued Israel to the Hed Sea, .lahweli 
took a cheruh trom the w heels of His throne and 
flew to the sjiot, the act ion being explained by the 
Inrther .statement that .Jahweh insjx’cls the worlds 
while sitting on a elieiul* {Midr. TeJi. xviii. 15) 
Alloth(‘.r midiash is sigmlieant, as indicating a 
dilh’ient conception of function as well as a view 
of oidcnnl giadatioii. Ac(toiding to Lev. R, 22, 
‘ when a man sleeps, the body t,ells the soul w’hat 
has been done dniing the day : the soul then lejioits 
to the spirit, the spirit to the angel, the angel to 
the elierub, and tlie elieiuh to the .seiapli, w’lio 
linally brings the recoid to Jahweh.’ The Kah- 
lunieal souices yield many other referenees to the 
ehernhim, mainly in relation to their eonji^elnred 
ioim and pose ; Imt the (‘hange from the piimitive 
tiaditioii in regaul to both funetion and localization 
is gcneially maintained. 

Although J’hilo derivijs from the eheruhim the 
title of one of his tieatiscs, and elsi'wluMe recurs 
to the subject, the allegorical pos.sihilities of the 
eimeeplion are of suijtassing interest to him, and 
on its othei jdiases he is comparatively silent. In 
de Cherub, vii., he quotes with approval a curious 
view that the figures upon the aik r(‘j(resented the 
two hemisjdicres ; yet it is evident, that his opinion 
w'as un.stable, for 111 Vita Mos. iii. 8 lie exjd esses 
eonhdenee in the interpietation of the figures as 
symbols of the creative and the loyal authority of 
God : iyu) 5k tLv tiiroifti djjXouaOai 5i virovoiuji' rai 
irpeff^tirdTas Kal drurdru duo rou “Oyros duudjucis T-ijv 
T€ iroiTjTiK^v Kal ^aaiKiK-ffP. 'Ovop-d^eraL 5k i) pkp 
TToiT^TiKT} SuvapLS avTov (?e6s, KaO' ifv tOr/KC Kai iiroL'qat 
Kal dicKdcrpTjcre t65€ t 6 wav' ij 5k (iaaiKiKT} Kvpios, ^ 
Tiov yevopkvuv dpx^ri Kal abv SiKy fifliaiui kwtKparel 
(Mang. ii. 1.5U). Hy the time of Joseyihus, s](ecula- 
tion a.s to the form or funetion of the eheruhim 
appears to have almost entirely ceased, and they 
W’ere regarded as merely Hujierliuiiian beings, in- 
eayiahie of e.xaet dillerentiation from other angels : 
rds 5k xf/Joi;^c(s ouStis uwoiaL rive's Jjaav elwtlv ov5k 
tLKdaai Suvarai {Ant. VIII. iil. 3). 

The probable origin and course of growth of 
the eone(‘ption, within at least the area of tlewish 
thought, are evident,. At the beginning may he 
seen the tendency, iidierent in Nature-w'orship, to 
jiersonify moving objects, and to invest tliem w'itli 
(pialities inijilying hostility to man. The rounded 
forms of a rolling hank of tlinnder-cloud were 
almost certain thus to attract the attention and 
to excite the fears of observers, and in the outlines 
of the broken masses imagination would discern a 
vaiiiMy of changeful shapes and countemiiice.s. A 
jilaee being found in this way f<ir ‘ e.elestial genii ’ 
(de San ley, Jlistoire de Cart jud., Paris, 1858, 
p. 24) in the superhuman mechanism of the uni* 
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verse, folk-lore and mythology would proceed to 
develop tiie conception on various lines. Through 
the pre-Christian era the clierubim are always 
imagined in close association with Jahweh, at first 
as the chief agents by whose service He conies into 
contact with man, or secures the accomjdishment 
of His will in the crises of theocratic rule, and 
afterwards as among the members of His retinue 
nearest the throne. The distinctions gradually 
weakened, and almost disappeared, until in popu¬ 
lar fancy the cherubim were nearly nuirged m the 
larger group of angels. But it is doubtful whether 
this process was ever entirely completed; and, if 
it was for a time, no long period intervened before 
tra(;cs of another distinction appeared, and the 
cherubim were conceived as immediate attendants 
upon God, while the angels proper were His mes¬ 
sengers for the fulfilment of any service, however 
remote. 

. Cherubim in art, hymnolog^, and worship. 

'hese (ionclusions are on the whole confirmed 
by later ideas, which both illustrate some of the 
earlier beliefs, and in <!ertain directions mark an 
advance. The cherubim were still included among 
angels, though the order set forth in the I’seud- 
epigrajiha is not maintained. In the work, for 
instance, attributed wrongly to Hionysius the 
Areopagite, the cherubim are placed second in the 
first of three hierarchies, and are sujinosed to excel 
especially in knowledge and the faculty of contem¬ 
plation, just as the seraphim excel in love. The 
two groufis are often associated in Christian art. 
In primitive times a dillerent tint w'as sometimes 
used to indicate a dillerence whhih was not dis¬ 
tinguishable in ligure, the cherubim being coloured 
blue and the seraphim red. In nuxlern art the 
seraphim generally appear as adults, the cherubim 
as beautinil winged '^•hildrcn, or as the winged 
heads of children without body. The idea of 
special excellence in knowledge has l>cen lost in 
favour of that of praise, guiUdessand unrestrained. 

Similarly, in the hymnology and ritual of both the 
Western and the Eastern Cliurclies, the cherubim 
appear as an example of praise, undiluted by any 
duoious emotion. The Te Deum was compoaea, 
acitording to an old story (cf, Hincmar, On Pre¬ 
destination), by Ambrose and Augustine conjointly 
on the day of the latter’s baptism—more probably 
^ Nicetas of Remesiana (cf. Bum, Introd. to 
Creeds, 1899, p. ‘259 ft’.); and one of the phrases 
in the original may be restored, ‘Tibi cherubim 
et 8eraj>him incessabili uoce proclamant.’ The 
chief Eastern Churches also possess the so-called 
‘Cherubic hymn,’ which Justinian is said to have 
first ordered to be sung, and which in the arrange¬ 
ment of the service immediately followed the dis 
missal of the catechumens, and was intended to 
prepare the minds of the worshippers for the sacra¬ 
mental mysteries that were celebrated next. U 
ran thus : ol rd plvittikQs eUoul^ovres, xal rif 

fwoTTOKp TpidSi rbv rptadytov Ofivov 4^ovTe^, ird<rav rijy 
^iu}TLK7)u dirodijjfieda fiipifivav, ihs rbv Pa<n\4a tQv S\wv 
inro5e^dp.eyoi rats dyye\iKats dopdrus dopv<p€p6fi€vov 
rd^eaiv. 'A\\rj\ovla. The seraphim are not men¬ 
tioned by name, but the allusion to the Trisagion 
implies tlieir identification in current thought with 
the cherubim, and the recognition of the rendering 
of praise as the characteristic function of the latter. 
In the 2l8t Homily of Narsni, the founder of the 
great Nestorian school of Nisibis, an apjiarent dis¬ 
tinction is drawn again : ‘ Holy is the seraph, and 
beauteous the cherub, and swift the watcher* (cf. 
Connolly’s version in TS VIII. i. 48). But the first 
and second adjectives are so general in sense as to 
be changeable, and are nothing more than literary 
embellishments of a theme of which the transcend¬ 
ent dignity of the officiating priest is the centre. 
He is alleged to be superior to the cherubim and 
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all the angels, whose praises, like the ministry of 
the deacons, are a fit prelude and a fit sequel to 
his mediation. Evidently the idea of the cherub 
has lost the whole of its original and sjiecific sense 
and connexions, and has become a term for any 
superhuman being who is conceived as occupied 
with the praising of God. 

Litrratdrb.—T he ntandard I^exiconB, Encyclopffidias (oBp. 
Ox/. Heb. Ltx., UI>B, KUi, JE), and works on OT Theology (e*p. 
Ktnend, Schultz, and Ihlhnann) and on Bibl. Arch. etc. See, in 
addition to works cited, C. F. Keil, Man. of liihl. A rc/i , Kng 
tr. 1887, i. no-120; Riehm 2,1S93, i. 267 ff.; Benzinger, A rchaol., 
1894, p. 267 f. et al. ; Nowack, 1894, i. 38 f., 60 f. There is no 
monograph of the first importance on t.he subject; but articles in 
the technu-al periodicals, siich as Telotii in ZA vi. [1891] 124 ff., 
and excursuses, as m Cheyne, Isaiah'^, 1881, ii., or Driver, 
Genesis^, 1909, p. 60f., are valuable 

R. W. Moss. 

CHEYENNE. —The Cheyenne are a North 
American Indian tribe of the Algonquian family, 
consisting of two divisions : the Northern Chey¬ 
enne, numbering about 1400, dwelling upon tne 
U.S. reservation set apart for them in Montana; 
and the Southern Cheyenne, comprising about 1900, 
resident upon their ancient lands in Western 
Oklahoma, which have been allotted in severalty 
by the Government, so that the Indians are now 
United States subjects. The Cheyenne have for 
generations been a nomadic tribe, living in skin- 
covered lodges, and relying upon the jiroducts of 
the chase for a livelihood, although originally they 
appear to have been a semi-agricultural people. 
iTiey practised both tree- and si'.aft’old-bnrial, uut 
occasionally interred their dead. Of a haughty 
and quarrelsome disposition, they were brave and 
chivalrous in their attitude towards their women, 
but practised polygamy. The entire trilie was 
subservient to a council of 44 eleidive chiefs, 4 of 
whom sat as a court of appeal witli the right to 
elect one of themselves as chief of the tribe. 

The worship of the tribe centres in a set of four 
‘medicine* arrow’s which the Cheyenne claim to 
have jiossessed from the creation of the world. 
These are of difl’erent colours, and are exposed to 
the general view on two occasions only; (1) upon 
the occasion of their annual exhibition—a function 
which is iUHiompanied by many rites; and (2) 
when a Cheyenne Indian has been slain by a 
member of his own tribe, this ceremony being held 
for tlie pur})ose of cleansing and purifying the 
slayer from the stain of Ins triViesmams blood. 
Tins set of arrows is still carefully preserved by 
the Southern Cheyenne, the last recorded ceremony 
in connexion witn it taking place in 1904. Al 
these functions a delegation from the Northern 
section of the tribe is invariably present. Those 
priests or medicine-men whose duty it is to guard 
the sacred arrows practise a further rite known as 
‘fixing’ the arrows, which concerns themselves 
alone. That they are jealously guarded is proved 
by the fact that women, w’hite men, and half- 
breeds are strictly forbidden to approach them. 

These arrows are almost certainly relics of a 
period w’heii the Cheyenne worshipped a tliundei - 
god, or god of the wind. In American mythologA- 
we find Quctzalcoatl, the Mexican god of wdna, 
armed with the Hint arrow-head, rejiiesenting the 
thunderliolt; and Mixcoatl, tlie tlmnder-god of 
the Chichimecs of Mexico, was represented as 
carrying a bundle of arrow’s in his bund to signify 
his possession of the thunderliolts. Among the 
Zuni Indians, arrows are frequently attached to 
fetishes, and certain Hopi priestly fraternities 
fasten them to bandoliers as sacred ornaments. 
In many tribes the ritual of worship to the four 
winds, the rain-bringers, begins with the shooting 
of four arrows to the four cardinal points. 

The great tribal ceremony of the Cheyenne is 
the Sun-dance, which they profess to have received 
from the Sutaio, a small and cognate tribe iucor- 
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porated with them. 'I’Ihh they iia^’e j>ractised for 
ulions. Itisaliilial iof tlie buti 

common to many Iminin tribes of the plains—as 
their elder brothel’. 'I'he jierformers move sunwise. 
'J'his ceremony is not, however, a mere development 
of the dance, blit rather the dance has bei'omeonly 
a i»art of ils ntual. From the Sutaio thev also 
received the Ihillalo-head ceremony, which was 
connected vitii the Sun-dance, but which has 
been oli.solete tor a loiifj; time. 

'J'liese 1 ites, however, have been practically cast 
into tin; shade, from a pojmlar jioint of view, 
tliou^di not superseded, oy the modern (ihost- 
dance religion, which was adopted bj" the tribe in 
IShO. 'I'liis dance is connected with the Messiah 
doctrine, wdiich originated among the Taviotso 
Indians of Nevada in or about 18S8, and gained a 
rapid hold njion the various tribes from the 
Missouri river to the Rocky Mountains. Its first 
apologist was a young Paiiite Indian called 
Wovoka, known to tlie wdiites as Jack Wilson, 
wlio had made for himself some reputation as a 
medicine-niaii, and professed to have received a 
personal revelation from the ‘ Great Sjiirit.’ This, 
he stated, consisted of an a.s&uranee that a new 
])ha8e of things was at hand, wliorein the Indian 
tribes would regain their territories and be reunited 
to their dead friends. The preiiaration necessary 
for such an event was to he found in the assiduous 
jiractice of certain song and dance ceremonies 
given to them by the ‘nrophet.’ The men and 
Avomen of the tribe a.ssemnleu, and, joining hands, 
moved sJoAvly round in a circle, facing towards the 
centre, keeping time to a monotonous chant. 
Many afterwards subjected themselves to hypnotic 
treatment, in which they declared themselves to 
have been en rapport with their deceased tribes¬ 
men. Among the Cheyenne the rite is designated 
the ‘ Crow-dance ’; and, Avhereas the other tribes 
render it without instrumental music, they make 
use of the drum as an ai'comjianirnent to the vocal 
music. It has now, however, degenerated into a 
1 unction of a semi-social character, despite its 
great popularity. 

On the occasion of the Sun-dance, for which 
ceremony the whole tribe Avas usseiiihled, a circle 
was formed by the various tribal divisions, formerly 
seven, now' probably eleven, m numlier ; but, as it 
is mure than seventy years since the entire tribe 
carn]ted together, the ininortanee of the ceremony 
has dwindled very considerably. 

Litbraturb.—J. Clark, Jndtan Sign Language, Philad. 1886 ; 
Cuthbertson, in Smithiontan Report, 1860, 1861 ; Dorsey, 
Field Columbian 3ius. J’ubl., AtiLbroji. Ser. ix., mob. 1 and 2, 
1906; Grinnell, ‘Social Driffin of the Oheyenne,’ in Proc. 
Internal. Cmig. Americamsta, 1902, 1906; Lewis and Clarke, 
Travel*, London, 184‘2; Mooney, ‘Ghost-Dance Religion,' /4 
JiBEW, pt. II., 1890, and ‘Uheyeiine,' in Hodge, Handbook <tf 
Amer. Indian*, i. BE 30, Washington, 1907) 260-267. 

Lewis Si’KNCE. 

CHIBCHAS (properly Muyscas or Mozcas).— 
One of the cultured peoples of South America, 
whose domain comprised tho Cnndinamarca plateau 
in the present State of Colombia, with the Eastern 
Cordillera as far as the Sierra de Merida, and whose 
extinct stock language was widely dili'used 
amongst the surrounding populations. Muysca, 
with its variant Mozca, is the national name, and 
means ‘twenty,’ or, by extension, ‘man,’ ha\dng 
reference to their vigesimal system of counting by 
all the lingers and toes, whicn make 20=the com- 

I ilete man. ChihrJia was the name applied to them 
)y their neiglibours in scornful allusion to the 
frequency of the palatal ch (as in church) in their 
language ; and the recurrence of this sound was 
itself largely due to tlus rnasc. and feni. suffixes 
chJut and fherha, w'hich w'ere added to all nouns 
where needed to mark gender. 

On the advent of the whites (1538) there were 


two factions conttmding for the supremacy, headed 
resjiectively by the zip/ia and the zaque, that is, 
rulers of the ‘ South ’ and ‘ North,’ the former with 
Ills capital at Tunja, the latter at Bacata or Rogota, 
the jiresont name of Santa F6 de RogotA, still the 
ca])ital of Colombia. It was mainly owing to these 
lends that the Conquisiadorcs obtained such an 
ea.'^y triumph, and ftnind that the zaque w'as the 
veritable AZ Dorado, of whom, even after this dis¬ 
covery, the treasure-seekers still continued to go in 
quest over half the continent. 

The Chibchas, who have long been merged in the 
general Hispano-American population of SjiatiiBh 
speech, had made considerable orogress in civiliza¬ 
tion, as witnessed by their political organization, 
by their social and religious institutions, and by 
their skill in such arts as weaving, dyeing, pottery, 
road- and bridge-making, mining, building, and 
other crafts. They were even credited with a gold 
curremy, and in any case excelled in working the 
precious metal, which Avas both cast and Avrought 
into a great variety of fantastic ornaments, chiefly 
frogs, snakes, and other animal forms displaying 
much imagination and technical skill. lueir 
knowledge of a.stronomy rivalled that of the 
Mayas, but was indepenaently aijqiiired, as shown 
by the marked diflerences between the Central 
American and the Colombian calendric systems. 
Thus the Chibchas had three distinct calendars— 
the rural of 12 to 13 moons, the ecclesiastic of 37 
moons, and the civil of 20 moons, with a Aveek of 
only three days — the shortest on record (see 
Calendar [Mexican and Mayan]). 

All the aboiigiiial tribes had been fused in a 
common social and political system, so that no 
tribal groups of Miiysc.an stock are known, although 
the empire was everyAvhere surrounded by savage 
and even cannibal populations, which were, and still 
are, broken into endless tribal fragments (Balbi, 
Atlas ethnograpkiuue du globe, Paris, 1826, Table 
xxix.). Several of these rude groups are classed 
with the Muyscas, by some authorities, in a wide¬ 
spread ‘ Chibcha family,’ extending from the 
Ecuador frontier throiign Colombia and Panama 
into Costa Ricn. Such are the Nutiharas, Tatabas, 
Gtiaras, and Tiruebos of the Cauca Valley; the 
Faucuras, Petacays, Timbas, and Fastus about the 
headwaters of the Rio Magdalena; the Artuacos 
{Koggoba, Guavidka, and Bintukua) of the Sierra 
Neviida de Santa Marta ; and the Costa Rican 
Birrucds, Terrahas, Guatusos, Brihris, Cabicars, 
EstrrMas, Chinpds, Turumques, and Orosi. 

Muyscan society was divided into a number of 
exclusive castes, which nresented striking analogies 
to those of the Aryan Hindus. Thus, to the Brah¬ 
mans correspondea i\\ojcaues, or priests, who were 
at once magicians, meaicine • men, judges, and 
executioners. In accordance with the prevailing 
matriarchal customs, they succeeded to their office 
by inlieritaiKse through the female line, while the 
Pontifex Maximus at the head of the hierarchy 
was elected from two princely families, and lived 
aloof from the juiblic in a mysterious recess near 
Suamoz (the nresent Sagamoso), in the district of 
Iraca (Sogunaomuho), which was set ajiart for his 
exclusive use and maintenance. Before entering 
on their functions, the jeques had to pass through 
a severe novitiate of twelve years in a cuca 
(‘seminary ’) under an aged priest, and on a frugal 
diet which has been described as a continual fast. 

To the Hindu K^atriyas answered the warriors, 
w'ho in jieac.eful times performed the duties of police 
and tax-gatherers. The VaUyas and BuilrasvfeTO re- 
jiresented by the traders, craftsmen, and peasantry, 
while a fifth class was formed by the conquered 
Avild tribes difleiing in speech and other respects 
from the Mnys(‘,a8, and thus answering to tho 
pariahs an<l other outcasts of the Hindu con- 
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qnerors. But all alike were subject to a ripd 
‘^vsteni of civil and penal legislation, in which the 
almost autocratic power of the zaquc, zipjm, and 
uzaqms (‘sub-chiefs’) was upheld bv close alliance 
with the priestly class. The king himself had, as 
in Peru, gradually acquired a semi-divine char¬ 
acter, as seen in his solemn })rocesBions from palace 
to temple, which took three days to traverse a 
tlistance of a few hundred yards. The title of Kl 
Dorado applied to the zaque, of Bogoti arose from 
his custom on certain festivals of powdering hini- 
8(;lf all over with gold dust and plunging into 
the neighbouring Lake Guatavita, thus offering 
some of ids wealth to the national deit^y, Bochica. 

Like the Aztec god Quetzahjoatl, Bochica was 
traditionally a sage of white or fair complexion, 
who arrived from the east and became the great 
civilizer of the nation. After his death he received 
divine honours, and came to be regarded, if not a« 
the supreme god of the universe, at least as the 
recognized head of the Muyscan pantheon, in which 
were included not only tne heavenly bodies, but 
also the personilied forces of Nature and all <;on- 
s])icuous natural oVijects. Trees, rocks, mountains, 
streams, and rapids were endowed witli indwelling 
spirits to which altars were raised ; and to these 
slirines were brought offerings of gold, gems, rich 
fabrics, and at times even human victims. When 
danger threatened, a child tiaptured from the enemy 
was sacrificed on a lofty summit, where the roc-ks 
smeared with its blood were lit up by the first rays 
of the rising sun. Each returning cycle of fifteen 
years was also solemnized with a human victim, 
always a youth from the eastern plains whence 
Bochica had arrived on the jilateau. We even road 
that the Chibchas thought these sanguinary rites 
the most ]»leasing to their gods. In all cases the sacri¬ 
fices were made by the jeqties, who must therefore 
be regarded as true priests, though sometimes they 
officiated disguised as divinities, demons, or animals. 

While, as already noted, Bochica, the deity of 
the nobility, was later regarded as the Chibcha 
culture-hero, our oldest sources distinguish between 
him and Chilichacum, as well as between Bochica 
and Chimizupagua (also called Nernpterequeteva 
and Xue), the latter being the original culture- 

S ' ' from the east. Mankind was estranged from 
ence to Chiinizaiiagua by a beautiful woman 
named Chia, Huytaca, Xubchasgagua, or Yube- 
cayguaya, whom the culture-god punished 
transformation into either an owl or tne moon. It 
was Chimizapagua, moreover, who, when Chib- 
chacurn in anger sent a flood upon the earth, 
appeared in a rainlKiw and stopped the waters by a 
sti oke of his golden staff, while he banished Chib- 
chacum to earth, which he sustains, thus occa¬ 
sioning earthquakes (cf. Ehrenreich, Mythen und 
Legenaen der sudamerikanischen Urvoll^r, Berlin, 
1906, p. 61 If.). For some twenty years Chimiza- 
jiagua ruled in Sagomoso (his footprint may still 
be seen on a rock in the province oi Ubaque), and 
then ascended to heaven. He would seem to be 
identical with the culture-hero Sadiguia-Sonoda, 
or Idacanzas, to whom Sagamoso owed all its great¬ 
ness. According to Chibcha mythology, light was 
originally hidden in Chiniimigagua (‘ Sun-Holder ’), 
who is also termed ‘ the creator of the world *; from 
Chimimigagua flew great black birds, which bore 
the rays of the sun throughout the world; and 
from the mountain lake of Iguaque, four leagues 
north of Tunia, rose a lovely woman, named 
Bachue, Turachogue, or Fuzachogua, with a boy 
three years old, these being the parents of the 
human race. Later they changed tliemsolves into 
serpents and returned to their lake. Other accounts 
maxe the sun (who may have been identic^ with 
Bochica) and the moon (the divinity of which was 
Bochica’s wife, the Chia mentioned above) the 


creators of all things. In addition to the deities 
already noted, there wore Nencatacoa, the g<»{l of 
weavers and painters; a god of the drunken ; 
Chaquen, who guarded the boundaries of the 
fiehls; Bachue, who made the seed grow ; and 
Cuchavira, the rainbow, who helped the sick, 
especially women in childbirth. 

From these and other recorded details it is clear 
that the original animism of the Muyscas hud bocn 
raised to a higher plane, its main features being 
an almost unlimited polytheism, combined with 
sacrifice and a well-developed priestly order, M'ith 
a general absence of ancestor-worship. Hence this 
‘State Religion,’ as it may be called, with its poly¬ 
theism evolved from pure animism, and not from 
ancestral shades, lends no support to Herbert 
Spencer’s declaration that the ‘ hypothesis that 
religions in general arc derived from ancestor- 
worship finds proof among all races and in every 
country,’ and that ‘ natuie - worship is but an 
aberrant form of ghost-worship’ (J’^rdci. Inst., 1886, 
pp. 675, 687). On the other hand, it so far bears 
out Huxley’s view that ‘ aniong a large portion of 
mankind ancestor-worship is more or less thrown 
intc) the background either by cosmic deities or by 
tribal gods of uncertain origin’ (Coll. Essays^ 1894, 
iv. 348). The Chibcdia system may also be taken 
as a further illustration of Rhys Davids’ inference 
that ‘the beliefs of the remote ancestors of the 
Buddhists may be summed up as having resulted 
from . . . Anmiism ’ (Origin and Growth of Re- 
ligion^ l^ondon, 18Hii, p. 113). 

In some respects the moral standard stood at a 
fairly high level. Thus the rights of private 
property were thoroughly understood and pro¬ 
tected % severe enactments against both robbery 
and fraudulent debtors. A keen sense of honour 
distinguished the upper classes, who feared de¬ 
gradation and disgrace more than corporal punish¬ 
ment. Although marriage was by purchase, the 
women, as und(;r most matriarchal sy.stems, en¬ 
joyed great freedom, and in certain crises were even 
empowered to chastise their husbands. Adultery 
was severely punished, but the virginity of a bride 
was held to imply that her powers of attraction 
were slight. The birth of twins was regarded as a 
proof or grave infidelity, and one of them was 
killed; and, if a woman died in childbed, her 
husband, as partly responsible for her death, was 
obliged to give half his property to her kinsfolk, 
wlm brought up his child at his expense. Poly¬ 
gamy was widely practised, though only the first 
wife seems to have been regarded as the legitimate 
spouse. Much care and sympathy were bestowed 
upon the sick and aged, while the dead w’ere 
honoured with costly funeral rites which varied 
w'ith the difl'erent castes and districts. In some 
places the bodies were embalmed with resins, and 
even filleil with valuable objects; in others they 
were sun-dried or exposed on platforms around the 
temples, or else stow'ed aw'ay in caves, in some of 
which hundreds of bodies have been found seated 
in circles, with their hands joined. Their souls 
w’ere believed to migrate to the centre of the earth, 
which w'as reached by crossing a wide stream in 
boats made of the gossamer threads of the spider, 
which w as accordin^y regarded os a sacred insect. 
In this shadow -land they ceased to hold intercourse 
with the living, although departed kings were 
honoured with human sacrifices, w'omen and slaves 
being despatched with messages to their under- 
CTound alK)de. But the number of victims was 
limited; nor were these ‘customs’ renewed, as 
amongst the African Ashantis and Dahomeys, on 
each recurrent anniversary. All this is in full 
accordance with the feeble development of ancestor- 
worship in Muyscaland, as generally throughout 
the New World. 
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Literaturk. — G. F. de Oviedo (de Valdiis), Ilmturia 
Omeral y Natural de las Jndias, new ed., Madrid, 1851 ; F. 
Perez, GeofjraJia . . . de Cn/omhia, H vol*. (iiogotii, 1862-63); 
W. Bollaert, Anfujuanan Jiehearche^ in New Granada, etc. 
(London, 1860), Waitz-Gerland, A nthropologieder Naturvolker, 
iv. 852-373 (licipzijf, 1864 . a most valuable summary of the 
material): E. J Payne, Hist, of New World, vol. ii. (Oxford, 
1888-80); P. Elirenreich, Anthrop. Studwn (Brunswick, 1897). 

A. 11. Keank. 

CHIDAMBARAM (Tamil Shithambaram; 
Skr. Chitainbara, ‘ atmoajihere of wisdom’).—A 
town in the S. Arcot district of the Madras 
rresidenoy (lat. 11” 25' N., long. 79” 42' E.) 
famous for its Saiva temple, which contains the 
cidebiatcMl Akasa, or ‘air’ liugitm, Fergnsson 
describes the place under the name of Chillarn- 
baram, and gives a plan and views of the great 
temple. The celebrated lingam exists only in the 
imagination of its votaries, for whose benefit a 
curtain hung before a wall is raised; but the 
liiigam, of course, is invisible. The building of 
the teniide is ascribed to the 10th cent. A.D. ;,and 
the shrine of the goddess Parvati, spouse of Siva, 
and the great gates (gojinra) are assigned by 
Fergusson to the 14th or loth century. 

‘The temple is held in the hi^^hest reverence throughout 
Southern India and Ceylon, and one of the annual festivals is 
largely attended by pilgrims from all parts of India. As an 
architectural edifice It is a wonderful structure, for it stands 
in the middle of an alluvial plain between two rivers, where 
there is no building stone w'lthin forl^ miles; and yet the 
outer walls are facM with dressed granite, the whole of the 

S eat area enclosed by the inner walls is paved with stone, the 
mple contains a hall which stands on more than 1000 mono¬ 
lithic pillars, into the gateways are built blocks of stone 30 feet 
high and more than 8 feet square, and the reservoir, which is 
160 feet long and 100 feet broad and very deep, has long flights 
of stone steps leading down to the vrater on ail four sides. The 
labour expended in bringing all this and other material 40 miles 
through a couiitrv without roads and across the Vollir river 
must have been enormous ’ {Imperial Gazetteer, 1908, x. 219) 
Litbratuuk.— The account in the Imperial Gasetteer quoted 
above; J. Fergusson, Hist, of Indian and Eastern Arch%- 
lecture, ed. J. Burgess (1910), i. 878 ff.; W. H. Workman, 
I'hrmigh Toum afid Jungle (1904), 20t. MT. CltUOKE. 

CHIEF GOOD.—See Summum Bonum. 

CHILAN BALAM. —The so-called books of 
Chilan Balam are native compilations of events 
occurring in Mayapan jireviima to the Spanish 
Conquest, and wfitbiii by Maya Indian Bcnbes in 
the characters invented and taught by the Spanish 
monks as suitable to the Mayan tongue. They 
embody the old traditions lingering in the memory 
of individuals concerning the doing.s of the Maya 
people before the corning of the Sl]ianiards, and 
were probably written shortly after the Conquest, 
thougn some belong to the end of the 16th and 
the n^rst half of the 17th centuries. They exist 
in various transcripts in Yucatan, and were first 
copied by Dr. Herrnauii Bchrcrult, whose tran¬ 
scriptions were purchased by Dr. Brinton. 'I'hey 
may be re<;[arde(l as ofishoots of the Mayan MSS, 
and treat in general of matters given in jiortion.s 
of these; they contain also a substratum of his¬ 
toric information whicli has been preserved by 
tradition. They are jirimarily brief chronicles, 
recounting the divisions of time, theperiods known 
to the Mayas as katuns, which Jiaa elapsed since 
their coming to Mayajtan. 

I. Spanish notices of the prophecies.—Spanish 
notices of w hat are knoivn to the old historians as 
the prophecies of Chilan Balam are rare. The 
fullest is that of Villagutierre (Hist, de el Itm^ y 
de cl Lacandon, Madrid, 1701, p. 38). The propliecies 
purport to be those of tlie priest who bore the title— 
not name—of Chilan Balam, and whose offices were 
those of divination and astrology. Villagutierre’s 
statement is to the effect that Chilan Balam, high 
priest of 'I’ixcacayon Cabick, in Mani, prophesied 
the coming of the Sjmniards as follows: 

‘At the end of the thirteenth age, when Itza is at the height 
of ite power, as also the city called Tancob, which is between 


Yacnian and Tichaquillo, the signal of God will appear on the 
heights ; and the Gross, with winch the world was enliglitened, 
will be manifested. There will be variance of men's will in 
future times, when the signal shall be brought. Ye priests, 
before coming even a quarter of a league, ye shall see the Gross, 
which will appear and lighten up the sky from pole to ]>ole. 
The worship of vain gods shall cease. Your father comes, O 
Itzalanos! Your brother comes, O Tantunites ! Receive your 
barbarous bearded guests from the East, who bring the signal 
of the God who comes to us in mercy and in )>it.v. 'The tune of 
our life is coming. You have nothing to fear from the world. 
Thou art the living God, who created us in mercy. Tlie words 
of God are good : let us lift up Ills signal to see it and adore it: 
we must raise the Cross in opposition to the falsehood we now 
see. Before the first tree of the world now is a manifestation 
made to the world : this is the signal of a God on high : adore 
this, ye people of Ilza I Let us adore it with uprightness of 
heart. Ijet us adore Him who is our God, tlie true God : receive 
the word of the true God, for he who speaks to you comes from 
heaven. Bonder this well, and be the men of Itza. They who 
believe shall have light in the age which is to come. I. your 
teacher and master, Balam, warn and charge you to look at the 
importance of my words. Thus have I finished what the true 
God commanded me to say, that the world might hear it.’ 

It is not difficult to see in this account of the 
prophecy certain signs which at once mark it as 
snurious. The chief of these are the Scrijitural 
character of the language employed, and the mucli 
too definite terms in which the prophecy is couched. 

2. Genuine character of the books.— These con¬ 
siderations lead us first to an examination of the 
hooks, with a view to discovering whether or not 
they are genuinely aboriginal in character. There 
can he no doubt that, as in the case of the Kiche 
Popol Vuh, a genuine substratum of native tradi¬ 
tion has been overlaid and coloured by the Chris¬ 
tian influence of the early Spanish missionaries. 
The genuine aboriginal character of this substratum 
is clear from internal evidence, matters being dealt 
with in a manner which betrays an aboriginal cast 
of thought, and know^ledge of Mayan manners 
being revealed in a way tliat no Spaniard of the 
period was cajiable of achieving. At the same time, 
the evidence of priestly editing is by no means far 
to seek, and must he patents to the most sujierilcial 
reader. The evidence of language also points l.o 
the authenticity of these productions. Such an 
idiomatic use of the ancient Mayan tongue as they 
betray could have been employed by none but 
persons who had used it habitually from infancy. 
The trend of thought, as displayed in American 
languages, differs so radically from that shown in 
European tongues os to aflord almost no analogy 
whatever; and this is well exemplified in these 
curious hooks. Their authenticity has been called 
in question by several superficial students of the 
American languages, whose studies have been made 
at sei’ond hand ; hut no authority of the first class 
has doubted their genuine aboriginal character. 
As regards the authenticity of the prophecies, it 
is known that, at the close of the divisions of time 
known as katuvs, a chilan, or jirophet, was wont 
to utter pulilicly a prediction forecasting the natuie 
of the siiiiilar period to come ; and there is no reason 
to doubt. tho,t some distant rumours of the coming 
of the w liite man had reached the ears of several 
of the seers. So far as the reference to the Cross 
is concerned, it may he observed that the Maya 
word rendered ‘cross’ by the missionaries sim^y 
signifies ‘a piece of woo(l set upright’; hut cruci¬ 
form shapes were well known to the Mayas (see 
Cross [American]). 

3. Multiplicity of books.—The natives were 
greatly disturbed at the destruction of their sacred 
records by the Spanish monks (Landa, Relacion 
de las Cosas de, Yucatan, Paris ed. 1864, p. 316), 
and, as many ol them had acquired the European 
alphabet, and as the missionaries had added to it 
several signs to express Mayan sounds foreign to 
Spanish ears, a nurnlier of native scribes set to 
work to wri'oe out in the new alphabet the con¬ 
tents of their ancient records. In this they were, 
doubtless, aided by the wonderful mnemonic 
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powers which were so assiduously cultivated by 
tlie American races, and they probably further 
relied upon such secretly nreserveu archives as they 
could obtain. They added much new European 
lore, and omitted a considerable body of native 
tradition. The result of their labours was a 
number of books, varying in merit and contents, 
but known collectively as ‘ the Books of Chilan 
Balam,’ these being severally distinguished by the 
name of the village where each was composed or 
discovered. It is probable that in the 17th cent, 
every village contained a copy of the native records; 
but various causes have combined to destroy the 
majority of them. There still remain portions or 
descriptions of at least sixteen of these records, 
designated by the names of the several plaites 
where they were written : e..g. the Book of Uhilan 
Balam of Chumayel, of Nabula, of Kiiua, of Mani, 
of Oxkutzcab, of Ixil, of Tiho.suco, of Tixcocob, etc. 

‘ Chilan,' says Landa, second Bishon of Yucatan, 

‘ was the name of their priests, whose duty it 
was to teach the .sciences, to appoint holy days, to 
treat the sick, to ofler sacrifices, and especially to 
utter the oracles of the gods. They were so highly 
honoured by the people that they were carried on 
litters on tne shoulders of the devotees’ {op. cit. 
160). The derivation of the name is from chij, 

‘ the mouth,’ and signifies ‘ interpreter.’ The word 
balam means ‘tiger,’ and was used in connexion 
with a priestly caste, being still employed by the 
Maya Indians us a name for those sfiirits who are 
supposed to prote(;t fields and towns. 

It is seldom that the names of the writers of 
these books are given, os in all probability the 
compilations, as we have them, are but copies of 
still older manuscripts, with additions of more 
recent events by the copyist. 

4. Contents of the books.—The contents of the 
various books of Chilan Balam may be classified 
under: (1) astrology and prophecy; (2) chronology 
and history; (3) medico-religious practice; (4) 
later history and Christian teachings. 

(1) The astrology is an admixture of Maya 
stellar divination and that borrowed from Euro¬ 
pean almanacs of the century between 1660 and 
1650, which are no less superstitious in their lean¬ 
ings than the native products Prophecies, such 
as that quoted at length above, abound. 

(2) Chronological and historical nuitter .—The 
books of Chilan Balam are, however, chiefly valu¬ 
able for the light they throw upon the chronological 
system and ancient history of the Mayas. The 
periods of events in which tney deal are designated 
Icatuns, and are of considerable length, but their 
actual extent has not been agreed upon. The older 
Spanish authors make their duration 20 years (the 
length of time alluded to in the text of the books), 
but marginal notes imply that they consisted of 24 

ears. As, however, these notes nave been added 

y a later hand, the original computation is possibly 
the correct one. But it is still more likely that 
the length of the katun was neither 20 nor 24 years, 
but 20 X 360 days—a period of time actually used 
by the Mayas in reckoning, as appears from the 
numerical characters in the Dresden MS. 

Most of the chronology of the books of Chilan 
Balam is of doubtful value. The list of traditional 
events is exceedingly meagre, and few dates 
can be relied upon with any degree of confidence. 
In the majority of instances the arrangement of the 
statement proves that the figures given do not 
represent actual dates, but were chosen according 
to a fixed scheme. The events which appear to 
have been recorded with the greatest degree of 
accuracy are the final establishment of the 
Spaniards and the foundation of Merida, their first 
appearance in Yucatan, and the death of Ah pula, 
a dreaded and powerful magician. 


(3) Medico • religious practice. —The cure of 
various diseases is exhaustively treated by the 
authors of the books. Landa relates that ‘the 
chilanr.s were sorcerers and doctors’ {op. cit. 160), 
and w'e shall probably not be far wrong if wo 
compare them with the medicine-men of other 
American tribes. The MSS abound in descriptions 
of symptoms and hints for diagnosis, and suggest 
many remedies. The preparation of native plants 
and nleeding are the chief among these, but several 
appear to have been borrowed from a physic book 
of European origin. Brinton states {Books of 
Chilan lialum, p. 18) that Behrendt, who first 
copied these books, and who was himself a physician, 
’eft a large manuscript on the subject, entitled 

Kecetarios de Indies,’ in which he states that the 
scientific value of these remedies is next to nothing, 
and that the language in which they are recorded is 
distinctly inferior to the remainder of the books. 
He held that this portion of these records was 
supplanted some time in the last centu^ by medical 
knowledge introduced from Eurrme. This, indeed, 
is admitted by the copyists of tlie books, who 
probably took them from a ineditcval work on 
Sj>anish medicine known as El Lihro del Judio, 

‘ the Book of the Jew.’ 

(4) The consist of translations 

of the ‘Doctrine,’ Bible stories, narratives of 
events subsequent to the Conquest, and other 
matters of minor interest. 

5. Hieroglyphic mythology of the books.—The 
day and month hicroglyi»hics depicted in several 
of the Books of Chilan Balam appear to dillcr 
materially from those given by Landa {op. cit.) 
and those illustrating the various Mayan codices, 
and it will be well to examine them with a view 
to discovering whether these variants disclose any 
mythological or other information hitherto un¬ 
noticed. Taking as a basis for our considerations 
the Book of Chilan Balam of Kdua, we observe 
that, although a similarity exists between its day- 
signs and those of the Codex Troano, many ap¬ 
parently radical differences are present. In the 
Book of Kdua the signs are resolved into squares 
instead of into the usual ‘ calculiform ’ pattern. 
In the Kan sign, for example,—that of the day of 
ScheUhas’s ‘God E’ (the maize-god),—w’e find a 
germ of similarity, but also some considerable 
modification. In the sign of Cimi 2, we observe, 
by coDiparison with the Codex Troano, a highly 
conventionalized form of the head of the death-god 
(A). The closed eyes with the heavy pendant 
lashes on the cheek and the row of exposed and 
grinning teeth, which make this deity such a 
familiar figure in the codices, have in the Book of 
Kdua been conventionalized into a square, in the 
upper portion of which have been drawn three 
perpendicular strokes flanked by two similar strokes 
at a sharp angle to them—the Avhole doubtless 
representing the eyelashes and end of the eyelids. 
The lower portion, probably intended to re})resent 
the under jaw, is filled in with two smaller 
squares. We thus see that in the book.s of Chilan 
Balam such Mayan writing as is depicted threatens 
to become so conventional as to depart almost 
entirely from the original form of the hieroglyphs. 
In the Chicchan sign (that of ‘ God H ’) we almost 
fail to recognize the skin-spot or scale of the 
serpent, which in the Book of Kdua appears to be 
symbolized by a serpent’s tail. But it is well 
known that tne representations of ‘ God H ’ vary 
exceedingly, so that it is not improbable that his 
hierogly]>h or day-sign may also vary. Indeed, as 
Schellhas says {Representations of Deities of the 
Maya Manuscripts, 11)04, p. 29)— 

' The Chicchan work in the sign of the day Chicchan also differs 
very much from that on the bodies of the serpents pictured in 
tlie’ manuscripts, so that variations of this kind by no means 
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make it necessary to assume that the hlerog’lyphs actually 
denote different thinus.’ 

In the Codex Tro-Cortesianus, for example (27“), 
we observe that the Chicdian-spots on the body of 
the serpent there represented much resemble the 
serpent-tails in the Cliicchan sign of the Book of 
Kdua in their scalloji-Hhaped sequence. In the 
Chicchan sign we have a portion of the body of a 
serpent covered with veritable spots, whereas in 
the other Chicchan signs in the same hook scales 
are most distinctly represented. We have here, in 
all prol)ahiIitv, the day-sign or hieroglyph of 
Kukulcan, a Mayan deity analogous to, or identical 
with, the Mexican Quetzal coatl and the Guatemalan 
Gucuaiatz. The day Muluc is that usually attri¬ 
buted to ‘ God K,’ and the sign of Muluc re- 
present-ed in the Book of Chilan Balarn of Kdua 
would appear to strengthen the belief that that 
<leity possesses an astronomic and architectural 
significance. In Muluc 6 we have a square divided 
into four equal parts around a small circle placed 
in the middle, each square containing a still smaller 
circle. This would ajq)eaT in some manner to 
symbolize orientation, or may perhajis have a 
stellar significance. Of ‘God Schellhaa says 
{op. cit. 34): 

‘ The signiflcance of God K in unknown in hia architectural 
relation. Some connection with his character aa the deity of a 
star and with his astronomic qualities may, however, be as¬ 
sumed, since, as we know, the temple structures of Central 
AinerioA are always placed with reference to the cardinal 
points.' 

Another striking degeneration into convention¬ 
ality is noticeable in the sign Esiiah, in which the 
type lias evolved from that given in the Codex I’ro- 
(Jortesiauus (something similar to a St. Andrew*s 
cross) to one closely resembling the Arabic numeral 
2. Of course, it is difficult to saj how much of this 
trend towards conventionality m the day-sign was 
due to direct European influence, and how much to 
natural evolution. We are liere dealing with 
symbols and not with hieroglyphs, but the Maya 
symbols and day-signs are all evolved from or 
possess a hieroglyphic significance. The hieroglyphs 
for the months, on the other hand, hear but little 
resemblance to those of Landa. If his representa¬ 
tions be conmared with those in the Book of Chilan 
Balarn of Chumayel, the diflorence is at once 
apparent. The rude drawing of these signs is 
scarcely a sufficient excuse for the fundamental 
difference displayed by the various examples. 
Hence Brinton’s vindication of the correctness and 
authenticity of Landa’s exainjiles appears hardly 
well founded {op. cit. 14). 

Litsratukr. - D. G. Briutuii, The Books of Chilan Balarn, 
and The Maya Chronicles, Philivdelphia, 1882; Carillo y Ancona, 
Disertagion sobre la Hist, dt- la Lemjua Maya o Yucateca, 
Merida, 1870; Felipe Valentini, I'roc. Am. Ant. Soc., 1880; 
Eligio Ancona, Hist, de Yucatan, Mcnda, 1878; E. Seler, 
BiM. t8 BK, 1904, p. 329 ff. ; ZK xxiii. (1891) 112. 

Lkwis Spence. 

CHILDHOOD. —Usage has not yet rendered 
this term either precise or consistent. In the 
broadest sense, childhood is the period that pre 
cedes maturity ; more properly, it is the period 
between birth and the beginning of the acquisition 
of reproductive capacity (see Adolescence). This 
is tlie sense in which the terra will be used in the 
present article. It should he borne in mind, how¬ 
ever, that there is a tendency to distinguish the 
terms ‘ infancy,’ ‘ childhood,’ and ‘ adolescence’ as 
follows : infancy extends to the ‘school age’ of 
about six years ; childiiood occupies ajiproxiniately 
the next six years; anil adolesiience the next ten 
or a dozen years. The ‘childhood of the race,’ 
originally a metaphor, has become an almost techni¬ 
cal tcim, through the establishment of the law of 
recapitulation (see below, § 5). We have here to 
ask Nviiat s]>ccial significance childhood has for 
religion and ethics. (Inasmuch as a subsequent 
article [Growth, Moral and Religious, Periods of] 


presents a systematic view of the development 
of character, the present discussion will be limited 
to certain fundamental considerations or prole¬ 
gomena.) 

I. Mental differences between childhood and 
later life.—Concerning these differences three 
successive types of theory have appeared : 

(1) The first represents the child as a miniature 
man. Only a little observation is required, how¬ 
ever, to discover that neither in physical propor¬ 
tions, organs, and functions, nor in mental process 
and personality, can the difference be expressed in 
quantitative terms. 

(2) The second type of thought, taking the 
contrast between childhood and adolescence in 
respect of sex organs and functions as representa¬ 
tive of the method of development, seeks to 
discover a serial order in which faculties or mental 
functions are supposed to arise. Just as the sexual 
instinct appears only after several years of a 
child’s growth, so other instincts ripen at different 
periods, and they are more or loss transitory (see 
W. James, Principles of Psychology, New York, 
1908, vol. ii. ch. xxiv.). The observation is in 
some sense as true as it is commonplace, tliat 
impulse comes before reflexion, imitation before 
social purpose, imagination before reason, and 
consciousness before self-consciousness. Even the 
senses do not develoj> part passu with one another, 
and hence arise various attempts to determine the 
day, month, or year of the child’s life in which 
one or other funijtion first appears. This type of 
description, however, partly fails of its purjiose. 
For it takes its categories (perception, curiosity, 
fear, imagination, etc.) from the adult mind, 
whereas what we need is to understand what each 
function means to the child who exercises it. 
Again, mental life is not made up of functions or 
processes added to one another; the life of the 
child is in a sense an individual life from the start. 
Finally, there is needed a genetic principle that 
shall illuminate the various difierentiatious as they 
occur in the child mind. 

(3) A third type of theory, which may be called 
‘functional child psychology,’ meets these diffi¬ 
culties by exhibiting the changes of the growing 
mind as responses to specific strains that arise in 
the general process of active adjustment. The 
child is fundamentally active, and his action is 
always implicitly purposive. Differentiation of 
consciousness occurs at the jioints where un¬ 
co-ordinated impulsive movements (as distinpiisbed 
from reflex and instinctive) require to he adjusted, 
that is, where an impulse has to be adjusted to an 
end. Consequently, the standpoint from which 
to understand the child mind is its developing 
interests, and its interests are to be known by 
activities. Thus, in his earlier years the child is 
interested in his own spontaneous action in response 
to the objects in liis environment, and these objects 
have for him little intrinsic meaning. Later, 
interest shifts from the act itself to results, as in 
construction, conijictitive games, etc., with cor¬ 
responding realization of obiects as contrasted 
with the self. This opens tlie way for a great 
broadening of both the self and its world, with 
action for more and more distant, or comprehensive, 
or specialized, ends. (On this latest, most thorough 
view of the child mind, see I. 'Kmy:,, Psychology of 
Child Development, whose main positions have here 
been summarized.) 

The chief mental difference between children 
and adults, therefore, consists in a contrast between 
'ague and clear, undifferentiated and differentiated, 
onsciousness in every direction (knowledge, feel¬ 
ings, volition); between a narrower and a wider 
range of objects attended to; lH'>tween immediate 
and remote ends, with a corresponding difference 
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in the degree to which conduct is organized ; and their centre in sex interest so as to give new 
\)etween the immediate values of self-activity and meaning to all social relations. Yet genuine social 
the relativelv remote values of social action. adjustment does not begin here. The child’s whole 

2 . Method of the child’s moral development.— life is spent in a social environment. In the family, 
('haracter develops in accordance with the above in plays with other children, in the school, in team 
analysis of child mentality. games, in ‘ gangs,’ and in the community life, 

(1) Conscience, considered either as moral emo- social activities develop as naturally as musculai 
tion or as moral discrimination, is not to he strength; and social activities, in accordance with 
thought of as present from birth, or as having the general relation of emotion to muscular con- 
a deunite beginning at any assignable period of traction, are a sign of social feeling. The suppoai- 
growth. The distinct nianifeatations of moral tion of Herbert Spencer that altruism som^ow 
appreciation at live or six years of age no more develops out of pure egoism, ignores the fact that 
mark moral beginnings than the first distinct children grow up from the first within society, 
realization of the mother as an object marks tlie imitating and otherwise conforming to it, and 
beginning of cognition. The most that we can thereby acquiring social sentiments. The popular 
determine is certain transition points in a general declaration that cbililren are ‘little savages’ re- 
movemeut out of vagueness into clear discrimina- veals narrow observation of child (Kinduct, unless. 


tion. 

(2) Distinctly ethical attitudes emerge out of 
unpurposed activities which may be called, if we 
please, non-ctliical. This does not mean, however, 
that morality first arises within a consciousness 
that is already definitely organized in other re¬ 
spects. The child does start life on a non-ethical 
plane, bnt just as truly he begins at a non- 
intelligent level. In no direction is he eqnip{)ed 
with anything like innate truths or standards. 
What he brings into the world is a psycho-physical 
organism, wdiich, in addition to milking approxi¬ 
mately definite reflex and instinctive reactions 
to certain stimuli, also makes impulsive, un¬ 
co-ordinated reactions to other stimuli, with 
consequent strain or discomfort, which stimulates 
to a conscious striving towards a satisfactory organi¬ 
zation of all activities (see King, oj). rit. p. 7H f.). 
How this desirable unity is to be attained, there 
is nothing in the earliest consciousness to show. 
From its standpoint, success deiicnds u])on the use 
of a trial-aiid-error metliod. After a satisfactory 
organization of the self has thus been attained, w’e 
look back and generalize the process as a law of 
self-realization w'hicli we also designate as the 
* moral nature ’ of the child. In the sense that in 
the given social environment we can attain adequate 
self-expression only by moral modes of conduct, 
children may be said to have a moral nature from 
the start; but the rules of morality could not lie 
arrived at by any conceivable analysis of the 
actual consciousness of infants. 

(3) That eoiiseience aiijiears at all is because the 
child’s world contains persons. There is no reason ! 
to suppose that a sense of right and wrong would he 
felt by a human being reared entirely apart from 
human society. More specifically, the budding 
points of moral feeling and discriniinatiou are 
impulsive activities that have still to be co- 
ora iuated with existing social regulations. When 
a child, being a inernbor of a grouji, and desiring 
to act with it, nevertheless has a strong impulse 
to act contrary to the group standard, rellcxion 
awakens; he endeavours to adjust himself to the 
social sil nation; he begins to know moral law. 
The individual is brouglit to moral self-control 
only by such pressure of a formed society upon 
him. Without this pressure, any generation would 
be in the position of primitive men who are just 
beginning to climb the ladder of social progress. 
The moral status to which society has attained 
through many centuries of experience is not 
transmitted by physical generation, hut by social 
training through imitation, instruction, initiations, 
public opinion, laws and penalties, social inter¬ 
action in commerce and industry, and group action 
of many kinds. 

(4) Tiie notion that children are necessarily 
egoists until the blossoming of adolescent social 
sentiment is jiartly true, but mostly misleading. 
The roseate lights of adolescence can radiate from 


indeed, one stops to reflect that even savages have 
TOcial organization, with much willing devotion of 
individuals to the common weal. 

(6) More fundamental still, according to various 
writers, is the social factor in the development 
of tiie individual. J. M. Baldwin, for example 
(Social and Ethical interpretattons in Mental 
Development)^ maintains that the ego-consciousness 
itself arises through a social process, and expresses 
a necessarily social point of view. E<jo and alter, 
according to him, are strictly reciprocal in the 
child’s consciousness, each acijuiring meaning by 
reference to the other. The process by which this 
is done is, in a broad sense, imitation. For our 
present purpose, it is needless to inquire whether 
the experience of things as distinguished from 
persons does not also play a direct jiart in the rise 
of the sense of self. It is sullicient to know that 
the moral life depends upon the stimulus of an 
already existing society. Just as intelligence re¬ 
quires for its development such social treasures 
as language and accumulated learning, so moral 
action is a reaction to the institutions, customs, 
and ideals of the various persons and groups in the 
child’s environment. 

3. The actual morals of children.—Insight into 
the actual moral life of children has been much 
hindeied by the custom of condemning them for 
every deviation from adult standards. The young 
are olamed, even punished, for what they cannot 
understand the wrong of, as they, in turn, nii.s- 
umlerstand some of the virtues and some of the 
fault- of their seniors. What is needed, but 
dilficult, is to see what a given act of a child means 
I to the child hiin.sclf. He has his own mural ideas 
I and standards, which must dill'er from those of 
adults, because his experience is so dilierent from 
theirs. It is vain to suppose that one can appie- 
ciate a moral principle before one has experienced 
the kind of issue that the principle is sujiposed to 
settle. Because child experience is dilierent from 
adult experience, children form nioial codes of 
their own, in which the customs and commands of 
their elders are only one factor. Not seldom the 
same individual has contradictory codes, and the 
type of code changes from period to period of 
growth. VV’ith very young children, morality 
seems to he almost identical with observance of 
custom, ‘ the way we always do it ’ being ‘ the way 
it ought to be done.’ Then comes tlie crude adiiist- 
ment of a few' rights as betw'een the child and the 
persons who are most with him, such as the right 
of property, and the authority of parent or nurse 
as contrasted w'ith other persons. The plays of 
children with one another give rise to codes, occa¬ 
sionally elaborate ones, that are sometimes enforced 
with rigour. Slaiuiards of fair play belong here, 
also standards of courage (as in * daring ’ one 
another), of endurance (not whimpering), and of 
keeping secrets. Strange codes, wliich sometimes 
include a caste system, spring up in schools. 
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Perhaps the most tiioroughly enforced of all child 
codes 18 that of the ‘ the central jn inciple of 

which—loyalty—linds ai»i)licalKin in giving and 
sharing, in excliisiverniss towards outsiders, in 
mutual endurance ol hardships and taking of risks, 
and in not revealintr the secrets of the group or the 
misdeeds of its mcMihcrs. 

Child morality of this type grows up, largely 
without adult control, as the rules of child society. 
Meanwhile the <’hildren are also in constant con¬ 
tact with adults, and here morality of another 
type is lilvcl.v to ajipcar—or rather types, for family 
governnu'nt, school government, and community 
conditions vary much. 'J’here are also tempera¬ 
mental variations among children that affect con¬ 
duct profonndlv- Hence we shall find children of 
all ages after infancy who from the heart conform 
to the (ienmnds of adult society upon them ; others 
who conform only grudgingly and of compulsion ; 
still others who pretend to conform, hut clandes¬ 
tinely ilisohey ; and alw.iys, of course, ob<!dience 
tends during chi Id hood to attach to specific external 
acts or rules rather than to what adults know as 
principh's, with the consequence of much naive 
inconsistency. 

The modern efibrt to understand children—that 
is, to see how a child’s experience appears to the 
child himself—has produced certain delinite results. 
Childnm’s so-called ‘ lies,’ for example, are seen to 
arise, lirst of all, from actual inability to grasp and 
hold the distinction between real and fancied 
objects. It takes some years to learn how to 
discriminate between the world of experience and 
the world of dream and imagination. Again, even 
after this distinction has been made, a chihi, 
because he has no clear notion of the social eilccts 
of deception, may employ it for self-protection in a 
spontaneous, practically non-moral way. Simi¬ 
larly, the ‘ cruelty ’ of cliildren is often not cruelty 
at all; one cannot be cruel before one has sutlicient 
imagination and knowledge of causes to understand 
how another feels in a given situation. It is 
doubtful whether children ever deliglit in the 
sullering of victims; rather, the child experiments, 
desiring to see something happen, and desiring also 
to exert his own power upon something else. The 
quarrels and figlits of children, likewise, have by 
no means the same signiliininee as siniilar conduct 
in adult life. They rarely express hatred or 
malice, but ratlicr the irritation of the moment, or 
a new-found sc.nse of self, or group pride (as in 
‘ gangs ’), or desire to enforce the standards of 
child-society. (For a careful appreciation of child 
morals, see J. Sully, Studies of Childhood, On 
untruth fulness in children, see G. Stanley Hall, 
‘Children’s Lies,’ Peduqogical Seminary, i, [1891] 
211-218 ; and N. Opi»enlieini, ‘Why Children Lie,’ 
Popidar Science Monthly, xlvii. [1895] 3vS2-387.) 

4. Children and religion.—As a general rule, 
the religions of the world show slight recognition, 
or none at all, of childhood caj)acity for religion; 
but the supi»osed attainment of such capacity at 
j)ubcrty has been signalized tlie world over by 
initiations, which are commonly both religious and 
civic (see G. Stanley Hall, Adolescence^ ch. xiii.). 
(’Iiristiaiiity, however, has shown a tendency to 
push backward towards infancy the date, not so 
much of initiation (or conlirmation, recejition into 
CMuirch membership, etc.), as of recognized re- 
ligioiisnesH. The belief in the Fatheiliood of God ; 
tlie tenderness and synijiathy that Christianity has 
always cultivated ; Jesus’ cieclaration that adults 
can enter the Kingdom only by becoming as little 
chilclien, and His recognition of children as members 
of tlie Kingdom—these are among the causes why 
tlie Christian consciousness somewhat generally 
inchidcM children within the Christian fellowship. 
l>y hijpii.mal regeneration in infancy, or liy virtue 


of a Divine ‘ covenant,’ or by reason of the ‘ uncon¬ 
ditioned benclits of the Atonement,’ or because of 
the mere atmosphere of the gospel, most of the 
Churches count children as members, and by few, 
if any, Churches are they treated as mere out¬ 
siders. Within the evangelical movement, which 
has emphasized personal religious experience, how¬ 
ever, the position of children has been ambiguous. 
On the one hand, they are obviously not rijie for 
the evangelical type of exjierience ; on the other 
hand, the evangelical love of souls could not leave 
children out. Hero and there an evangelist has 
sought to convert even little children, but for the 
most part these Churches have been content to 
teach (mainly in Sunday schools), in the hope that 
the pupils would sometime attain to the Christian 
experience. This ambiguity w’as in 1847 sharjily 
attacked by the Congregational theologian Horace 
Hnshnell (CVw’i.s'^irtn Nurture, New'York, 1847), and 
in 1866 by the Methodist theologian F. G. Hibbard 
(The Religion of Childhood, Cincinnati, 1864), who 
wasfollowed by a considerable succession of Method¬ 
ist writers (R. J. Cooke, Christianity and Childhood, 
New York, 1891 ; C. W. Rishell, Tfie Child as GoePs 
Child, New York, 1904 ; J. T. McFarland, Pre^ 
servation vers^us the Rescue of the Child, New York, 
Eaton & Mains, pamphlet, no date). These writers 
maintain on grounds of Scripture and dogma that 
little children have spiritual ‘ life ’ which they need 
never lose, so that the primary purpose of Christian 
instruction and training is to develop a life already 
present. 

Starting from an entirely different standpoint, 
the recent child-study movement and the move¬ 
ment for a psychology of religion have investigated 
the actual religious life of children. The ideas of 
children concerning God, heaven, hell, etc., have 
been ascertained, with the result of showing how 
crude is the reaction to religious teaching and 
environment (‘Children’s Attitude toward Thco- 
logy,’ in Rarl Barnes' Studies in Education, ii. [1902] 
283, ‘Theological Life of a California VAiiXd,'Peda¬ 
gogical Seminary, ii. [1892] 442-448; E. D. Starburk, 
The Psychology of Religion, London, 1899, ch. xv.; 
Starbuck declares [p. 194] that one of the most 

C orniced cliaracteristics of the religion of child- 
is that ‘ religion is distinctively external to the 
child rather than something which possesses inner 
significance’). EIFort has been made, also, to 
discover the genesis and growth of the religious 
consciousness in the individual (J. M. Raldw'in, 
Social and Ethical Interjiretations in Mental 
Development, New York, 1897, pji. 327-357 ; J. B. 
Pratt, The. Psychology (f Religious Belief, New 
York, 1907, cli. vii. ; E. 1). Starbuck, op, cit, 
ch. XXX. ; G. E. Dawson, The Child and his 
Religion, Chicago, 1909). As it is uractically im¬ 
possible to rear a child apart from all contact with 
the religion of his elders, we cannot accurately 
determine how much of one’s religious growth is 
due to social influences and how much to one’s own 
spontaneous impulses. It is safe to say, however, 
tliat the individual is as dependent upon others for 
his religious as for his moral attitucies (see above, 
§ 2 (3)}, and that imitation, suggestion, and social 
pains and pleasures play much tlie same rOlo. The 
real problem concerning the genesis of individual 
religion is therefore this : what is it in the social 
environmeni that calls out the first genuinely 
religious responses? Baldwin, who makes the 
whole consciousness of self a social product, finds 
the genesivs of religion in the idealization of both 
the ego and the alter—in. the words of William 
James, the peniiaiient root of our religiousness is 
the need of an adequate socius (Principles of 
Psychology, i. 316). Dawson and Pratt, on the 
other hand, make much of the interest of little 
children in the causes of things, and of credulity 
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rather than Hocial sentiment as the atmosphere 
of the earliest relij^ious response. In view of the 
historically accomplished ditlerentiatiun of science, 
with its causal categories, from religion, with its 
value categories, we are justified in saying that in 
the child’s as yet undiflerentiated rcsj)onse the 
specihcally religious phase is the social one, the 
scientific phase, the interest in causes. Accord¬ 
ingly, the growth of religious appreciation follows 
the line of the deepening social experience. Ke- 
ligious growth is inoxtricahly one with moral 
growth. The intimate relation between religious 
experience and the new birth of social feeling in 
adolescence is of itself almost sufficient to establish 
this point of view'. Asocial colour can be given to 
the child’s interest in causes, how’ever, by indulg¬ 
ing his spontaneous tendency to think of them as 
personal. As a matter of fact, this is what com¬ 
monly occurs in religious instruction concerning 
creation, the Divine pow'cr in Nature, etc. Chris¬ 
tianity, which derives its chief symbolism and its 
chief virtues from the life of the family, has a 
consequent advantage in religious edjication. For 
the child’s earliest exjierience of family afi'ection 
and of the laws of family unity provide him with 
ideals for interpreting and judging all subsequent 
social experience, and for completing and unifying 
his social ideals, in the notion of a universal Divine 
family. 

5. The child and the race.—The preceding 
discussion show’s what an overwhelming }iart 
social environment, or edmtation in its broadest 
sense, plays in making the child what he is at any 
stage of growth. Children grow up amongst us as 
civilized beings because they live in a civilized 
environment; there is no other w’ay whatever to 
olitain the result. We have seen, nevertheless, 
that the actual life of children never fully repro¬ 
duces the social life of adults, even on a small 
scale. The social ways of the young express con¬ 
stitutional limitations and m*ce.ssities which cannot 
be displaced by mature law'.s and standards. When 
the pressure of adult society upon children prevents 
the expression of child nature, then occurs arrest 
or perversion of developimmt, as in some families 
of the very rich, where children are kept in the 
society of nurses and away from normal child 
activities, and likewise in some families of the 
ve^ poor, where economic pressure places the 
child in stunting occupations. Is it possible, now, 
to generalize the limitations of children at their 
various periods of growth as compared with adults? 
What is the laAv of the individual’s owm contribu¬ 
tion to his deveIoj)ment ? 

The only einiiirically founded answer to this 
question is the theory of recapitulation, which 
attempts to bring under a single principle the 
mental and the physical, the post-natal and the 
embryologic develojiment, and to connect the de¬ 
velopmental order in the individual w'ith the 
evolution of the race. As the human embryo 
assumes successive forms which rejiresent tne 
physical evolution of the human species, though 
with variations, short-cuts, etc., so after birth the 
individual follows in a lough schematic way the 
line of mental and social evolution in the human 
race. Thus, in point of action and inhibition, 
there is in both a change from instinct and im¬ 
pulse, through <;UHtoin, to individual deliberation ; 
in point of social grouping, from connexions de¬ 
termined by immediate biological necessity (as in 
the family), through stages of group-loyalty like 
that of clan and tribe, to some recognition of the 
larger humanity ; in point of interests, from dis¬ 
continuity to system, from immediate activities, 
connectea with the primary aspects of things, to 
simple construction, and then to the larger and 
larger control of causes. G. Stanley Hall main' 


tains, in addition, that such facts of bodily grow'th 
as periods of relative stability, followed by periods 
of disequilibration, represent corresponding stages 
of race history. In tlie ascertained facts of in¬ 
dividual development he believes that we have 
clues even to otherw ise unknown crises in the life 
of the race (see his Adolescence, i. 40-50). 

Though the fact of recapitulation is unquestioned, 
the interpretation of it is not easy. A hpty 
nference, which many have drawn, is that, in a 
:airly literal sense, the individual is first a savage, 
dien a barbarian, then a civilized being. Not only 
does observation of children not justify any sucli 
view, but the whole ijoncention of recapitulation 
on which it relies is mistaken. There is no vis a 
'ergo that pushes the individual through a given 
course of development regardless of environment. 
As every mechanical force has a full mechanical 
resultant, so the mental and moral environment 
Jetermines the grow'th of the child’s character as 
nevitably as does the constitutional factor that we 
call recapitulation. This law enables us to foretell 
what tyjic of interest will prevail in each period of 
growth, and therefore in what general order the 
;hild will assimilate the standards of adult society. 
Hut the.se predetermined types of in(-erest are 
broadly generic, not .specific. What education can 
do is to select, within each generic type, specific 
objects and situations that w'ill awakmi per¬ 
manently worthy responses. Ily such selection, 
e.q., a little chilci’s generic interest in ‘seeing the 
wiieels go round ’ can be made a specific interest in 
le mechanical principle ; interest in ‘ blood and 
thunder ’ tales can be altaidied to naval heroes or 
missionary adventure as well as to thieves and 
pirates. The law of recai)itulation, then, points to 
the limitations of spontaneous interest at dill’erent 
periods rather than to any rigid line that develop¬ 
ment must follow. Yet the natural interests of 
;ach period should be abundantly fed, and appro¬ 
priate activities encouraged, not only for the 
general enrichment of (‘xperionce and memory, but 
also because full self-expression is the best pre¬ 
paration for the next stage of interest. Lack of 
L‘]f-expression at any .stage is likely to result in a 
jicrmauent maiming of the mind.* 

Litbeaturs.—A BihliotiraTphy of Child-Study, revised annually, 
id iHsued bv Louis N. Wilson, Worcester, Mass. A. F. Cham¬ 
berlain, Thr. Child: A Study in the Enolittion of Man, London, 
1900, Buininari/.cB many researcbcB, and gives a bibliography of 
nearly . '0 titles. A. E. Tanner, The Child: Hit Thinking, 
Feeling, and Doing, New York, 1004, gives a simple statement 
of the various results of the child-study movement, togetlier 
ith a bibliography on each topic, G. Stanley Hall, Adol¬ 
escence, *1 vols., New York, 1904, makes constant reference to 
childhood, especially in the first volume. Among educational 
periodicals, the Fedagogical Seminary (mmrlorX}), Worcester, 
.Mass., and Earl Barnes' Studies in Education (oocasionaJX 
I.«land Stanford University, Ualifornia, are especially .significant 
for researches on children. The following works discuss funda¬ 
mental facts and principles that concern the moral or religious 
significance of childhood : J. M. Baldwin, Mental Development 
in the Child and the Ilace, New York, J896, and Social and 
Ethical Interpretations in Mental Development, New York, 1897; 
G. Compayr 6 , L'Eoolution intellectuellr et morale de I’enfant^, 
Pans, 1896 [Eng. tr., 2 vols., New York, I89ti-10()‘.!j; I. King, 
Psychology of Child Development, Chicago, 1903 , M. V. O'Shea, 
Social Deieiojnnent and Education, Boston, 19i)9 , J. Sully, 
Studies of Childhood, London, 1890. On childhood religion, 
in addition to the references above under § 4 , see The ChUa and 
Religvm, ed. T. Stephens, London and New York, 1906. 

Gkojkie a. Coe. 

CHILD MARRIAGE (in India).—Among the 
peculiar cu.stoms connected with marriage in India, 

1 On the biological phase of recapitulation, see A. M. Marshall, 
Biological Lectures and Addresses, [.omlon, 1894. On the p 8 > cho- 
logical phase, see J. M. Baldwin, Mental Development in the 
Child and the Ilace, ch. i., and Social and Ethical Jnter- 

S relations m Mental Development, pp. 188-196 ; I. King, Psycho- 
gy of Child Developna'iit, pp. 160-171 ; E. A. Kirkpatrick, 
Genetic Psychology, New York. 1909, ch. xi. On the educational 
phase, see the first and second Year Hook of the lierbart Society, 
University of Chicago Press. ‘)n the religious phase, see G. A. 
Coe, Education in Religion and Morals, New York, 1904, pp 
201-226. 
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child marriage, along with the practice of widow- 
burning, han always astonished the observer of 
Indian native life. Kiorn the day.s of Alexander 
the Great (whose historians relate that Indian 
females marry at the age of seven) ^ until the 

E resent time, travelier.s, oriental and occidental, 
ave rei»orted this striking phenomenon, which, at 
least in such wide occurrence, is without parallel 
in the whole world, and have usually expressed 
sympathy for the lot of the child-wives. 

* 'JMie .stSitistics of the last Census exhibit clearly 
the wide extent of the practice of child marriage 
in India, even at the present time. While the 
usage which prohibits the marriage of widows is 
conlined to a c.oinparatively limited sjihere, and is 
in reality restricted to the higher cavstes, the prac¬ 
tice of child marriage has taken firm hold of the 
lower classes of the people as w'ell. Throughout 
India about f of the total iiumher of Hindu 
females between the ages of ton anil fifteen years 
are unmarried ; that is to .say, moie than half of 
the Indian girls many before they have reached 
their fifteenth year—the time at which they are 
capable of matrimonial life—however unfit for it 
they may be jibysically.'*' We find child marriage 
least j)revalent among the tribes that, almost un¬ 
influenced by Hindu civilization, have pre.served 
their owm native characteristics ; thus the Dra- 
vidian tribes of Chota Nagpur, tlie Central Pr(»- 
vinces, and the Madras Hills, and the Mongolian 
tribes of the Hinialiiya region, of Assam and 
Burma, are acquainteil with courtship and mar¬ 
riage only between full-grow'n youths and girls. 
But as soon as we come to tribes among whom the 
social life, as among the Jats and Khjjtuts, derives 
its character enf.iiely or mainly from the caste 
system of the Hindus, we find either child mar¬ 
riage in undisputed sway or a mixed system pre¬ 
valent. The rule is, at least in the western I*ro- 
vinces, tliat, after the wedding has taken place, the 
bride and bridegroom do not live togettier until 
after a second eerernony, named qauna oTmuJduim, 
—w’hieh corresponds to the old garbhdilkdna (see 
Makuiaoe [llimlu])—has lieen performed ; till 
then tlie girl lives as a virgin in lier parents’ 
house. This second ceremony is separated from 
the first—the wedding in childliood—by an interval 
of three, live, seven, nine, or eleven years, the 
period being fixed by the girl’s parents. Thus the 
Jats in general marry at from five to seven years 
of age, hut the paieiits retain the giil at home, 
where she, is useful to them in the household, 
often until after her sixteenth year, and do not 
hand her over to the husband until pressed to 
do so. Among the Kajjmts, on the other hand, 
marriage is customary only wlieii the girl is 
fifteen or sixteen, or later still; hut sexual union 
takes place directly after the marriage ceremony. 
The farther one descends the valley of the Ganges 
eastwards, the more does child marriage form the 
rule. In Bengal the canonical rites of the lliiidii 
marriage have degenerated into the monstrous 
perversion which coiniiels girls of the higher castes 
to commence their married life at the age of nine, 
and the consequence of this is that they become 
mothers at the earliest age at which it is physically 
[to.ssihle for them. Marriage in childhood is re¬ 
garded in Bengal as so absolutely necessary for 
hapi)ine.ss, that even the unfortunate children wko 
are brought up for j)rosl itulion are, with all 
solemnity, marrieil to a plantain-tree before they 
reach the agi' af. wdiieh it is considered a disgrace 
to he unmarried. 

In tlie districts of India where consummation 

^ Ef fie rfi X'ujpT] raiiTji, tva ejSacri'Aevcrei' ii ffi^irrjp tou ’llpa 
kAfovc, T«5 p.ii' yvraiKas enra erea eovaat et wavy ydaov Lryui 
(Arrmn, i\ j) 

2 K lliini, of India, 1901, ‘N.W. Hrovinces andOiidh,' 
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directly follows the early marriage, the effects of 
the unhappy custom are clearly seen : premature 
puberty, feohlo constitution of the offspririg, and 
early decline of the mother; and a gradual de¬ 
generation of the population appears inevitable. 
In the year 1891 the British Government, rightly 
apprehending the dangers that threaten the people 
of India from the abuse of child marriage, issued 
a law—admittedly without much result—which 
prescribes the raising of the age of marriage; * 
and intelligent and well-informed Hindus nave 
also endeavoured to enlighten and influence their 
countrymen on this point. But, apart from the 
difficulty of inducing the lower gratles to abandon 
a firmly established usage, the educated cla.sses 
also hold tenaciously to the prejudice that the 
custom of child marriage is ancient and uncon¬ 
ditionally prescribed in their Law^-books. 

An examination of the earlie.st literature and of 
the Law-books of India, however, leads to the 
conclusion that neither the assertion of great age, 
nor that of unconditional legal prcscriiition, is 
W'ell founded. In the Rigveda we do not find any 
delinite statement regariling the age of marriage. 

As evidence for the occurrence of child niarnajje as early as 
the tune of the* Ii.ij;veda, one might perhaps adduce the itihdsa 
which 18 related on the obscene verscH Rigv. i. 126. 6-7. IJhava- 
yav 3 'a, iin ited to the enjoyment of love, laughs at his spouse 
Roma^a, heheving that she is still immature ; 2 wliereiipou she 
invites imii to convince himself of the contrary, adding that 
she knew’ that intercourse before puberty w'as forbidden 
bj’ the Law.3 But, apart from the fact that these passu;;os 
favour the general prevalence of marriage w’ith a mature girl, 
the ili/iam oonveVH too much the impression of being a late 
invention occasioned by an etymological plaj upon the name 
Roma^a. 

It is of decisive significance that the Vedie mar¬ 
riage maxims can refer only to mature brides.* 
The vivdha w'as not yet, as at a later time, a mere 
arrangement between the parents, but rather Hie 
actual marriage, which was preceded by thevarnnam 
lO.s betrothal. On the conclusion of the marriage 
festivities the bride betook herself to the house of 
her husband, which she henceforth ruled and 
managed as mistress.® 

The first indications of infant marriage occur in 
the literature: hero already w'e lind the rule, 

almo.st universally valid in the Smftwi, according 
to w’hich the nngniht, i.c. a girl going naked and 
yet immature, is the best (w’ile).* Still, in general, 
according to the Gfhi/asufras, the marriage of 
mature girls was the jirevailing custom ; and this 
follows as a eoiisequeiiee trom the nature of the 
marriage ceremonies described, and from the 
.silence of A6valayana and otlier authors of the 
Gj'hija.'iutra.s regarding the age of the bride. 
The instructions regarding the period of conti¬ 
nence after the removal to the nushand's house 
has taken jilace,’ as also regarding the necessity 
of consummating marriage upon the expiration of 
this time and directly after tne appearance of the 
menses, can refer only to an anagnikd.^ Child 
marriages became customary at the time of 
lliraii^^akesin, w’ithout, however, being universally 
established ; but, on the contrary, apparently en¬ 
countering opjiosition, for Hiranyakesin recom- 

1 That the ’ ap'e of consent ’ should be twelve years. 

2 ajrrnuiJhefihviUlhya (Saj’a^a on Rigv. i. 126. 61.). 

2 Darya (cil. Hat.vavraUi Saniadrami, liihl. Jnd., 1885, ii. 84a 
on Kirukta, in. 20: 'jdne 'ham etal, yatha alomikayd 
ipaifatnah pralt^iddhali amftau.’ (Jf. Nitiinafijari, 2, :i (see 
'. Ku'lhorn, * Die .Nitimahjari des Dya Dviveda,’ Kachnelden 
'/ Gfs. d. kw.v., 0( ttingfu, 1891, pp. lH.S-5); furl,lirr (under 
BligliUi different ciri-uiuHlunceB), Brnaddevata, iii. 156-iv. 8. 

* (’f. Jnd. SUid. V. 177 If. 

s ‘ arhdn yaccha yrhnpatni yath&’to vaMni tvaiii vidatJiam 
vadasi ' (Rigv. x. 86. 20). 

c (johhila, OThyc.gutra, iii. 4, 6: * naynikn tu 6re^{hA'\ 
Minuimyr i 7, 7 : ‘ bandhumatiih kanydin cit.f>r^(atn(mhundm 
upayaahehhft, samdnavarvMm asantdnaprai'arath paviyasith 
naanikath irexlham.’ 

* Asvalayana, Gf- 1- 8- XO-11; Paraskara, Gf. 1. 8. 1. 

8 Apostamha, Gf- lil- 8. 10; B&ukhavaiia, i. 19. 1; P&ra- 
Hkara Gr i 11 7. 
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mend a an anagnika as the best, saying, * Let 
him take a wife from an equal caste, one who 
is mature, chaste.’ * And when (Jobhila and the 
author of the Mdnavaafhya take the opposite 
point of view in regaru to child marriage, and 
declare a nngnikd to be the best, it follows 
that at their time late marriages, though still 
customary, had fallen into discredit. 

Diflerent stages in the evolution of the custom 
can also be observed in the iSw/'^i-literature, just 
as in the Gf-hyasutras mentioned above. Only if 
we suppose a gradual transition from the Vedic 
custom of late marriage to an increasing extension 
of child marriage, can we account for the fact that 
in one and the same Law-book we find passages 
which recommend child marriage, anti others 
which see no oflence in marriage between adults. 
In the much-discussed passage in Manu (ix. 88 if.) 
the chief importance attaches far less to the ques¬ 
tion whether a girl at marriage must be mature 
or not, than to this, that a father must give his 
daughter at all events to a suitor of an equal 
caste. 

* Let (the father) pv® the girl, even If ihe be not yet marriage¬ 
able,3 to a suitor who is high-born, handsome, and belonging 
to an equal caste, according to the regulation. Let a girl, even 
when she has reached maturity, remain till death in the house 
(of her father), rather than that one should ever give her to a 
husband lacking the (snecitied) high qualifications > Manu 
then proceeds : ‘ Lot a girl wait (for an appropriate suitor) for 
three years after the conimencenient of the first menses ; from 
then onwards let her seek a husband for herself from an equal 
caste.’4 

Hut, although in these verses the emphasis is laid 
on the choice of a suitor from an equal caste, yet 
also, on the one hand, marriage before puberty is 
represented in *apraptiim api' as the exception, 
and, on tlie other hand, the words ‘ tnni var^any 
ndiksetn kmndry fimnatl sail’ expressly admit 
that, if an npiirojiriate .suitor be not found, mar¬ 
riage may be postponed until after the commence¬ 
ment of puberty, and may even take place a long 
time thereafter. And, when Manu shortly after¬ 
wards (ix. 94) lays down that a man of thirty 
years sliall marry a girl of twelve, and a man of 
twenty-four a girl of eight years, and quickly too, 
if the Law should be in danger, he means thereby, 
at least according to Medhatithi’s elucidation, 
not to prescribe a fixed age for marriage, but 
rather to give examples of the fitting diilerence 
in the ages of lawful sponscs.® Lerhaps this verso 
is to be regarded as advocating hastened marriage, 
even with a girl who is under age, when there 
is danger that an unworthy (i.c. lower caste) man 
desires to marry the girl, (^ne thing is certain 
from it, however, that in Manu’s time, along with 
late marriages, those with girls eight years of age 
occurred and w^ere recommencled. 

As with Manu, so also with Haudhayaiia* and 
Vasi^tha,’ the rule is that a girl shall be subject 
to her father’s injunctions for three years® after 
1 Hiragyake^in, i. 17. 2 : ‘ hharydm upayachchhet sajatdnag- 
nikaih hrahmachdrij}lm.’ So most ot the MSS read ; but if 
we adopt the reading of other MSS (tajdtdih nagnikam), then 
we should have the nagnikd-rale in Hiraoyake^in as well. 

a ‘aprdptdm apt.* The commentator Kulluka adds, quoting' 
from the hakfaumrti (ed. in Dharmaidstrcuiartigraha, Calcutta, 
1876, ii. 38H-402): 'mvahayed ofiavarfdm, evarp dharmo na 
hxyate ' (‘ lei him give her in marriage at the age of eight years, 
then the law is not infringed'). 

> ix. 89: * kdmam A marapdt t^hed grhe kanyartumaty api, 
na ehaivain&ih prayaehchhet tu gupahindya karhiehiV On this 
Medh&tithi notes : *prdgrtofy kanyaya na danam, rtttdariane 
pi na dadydd, ydvad gupavdn varo na praptay (‘one must 
not give a ^rl in marriage before puberty, even after the com¬ 
mencement of puberty she shall not he ^ven away so long as a 
suitor with the needful qualifications is not available'). 

•♦ix. 90: 

’ fritit varfdpy vdikfeta kmndry ftumati gait 
urdhvath tu kdldd etasmdd vindeta gadrknrh patim.' 

* iyaid kdlena yamyagi kanyd vodhavya, na pxmar etdvcxd 
vayaga eva vivdha ity upadeidrthaJi' {_Manavadhannaidgtra^ 
ed Mandlik, vol. li. p. 1168). 

0 iv, 1. 14. 7xvil. 67f. 

B According to Gautama, zviii. 20, only three menses need be 
waited for. 


the commencement of imberty, and in the fourth 
year shall herself select a suitable husband. Hut 
in opposition to this conniving at late nmrriages 
these lawgivers provide regulations which uncon 
ditionally require child marriage ; thus iiiBaudha- 
yana ^ it is stated ; ‘ To a virtuous, pure husband 
the girl should he given while she is still immature; 
even from an unwortliy man she should not be 
withheld if she has attained womanhood.’ The 
strict injunction regarding marriage before the 
commencement of puberty gains additional force 
from the fact that disregard of it is represented as 
accompanied by evil consequences for the father. 
While Manu is content to characterize the father 
as blameworthy* who does not give his daughter 
in marriage at the proper time, it is stated in 
Vasi^^tha: ‘ For fear of the commencement of 
puberty, let the father give his daughter in mar¬ 
riage while she is still going about naked. For if 
she remains at home after the marriageable age, 
sin falls upon the father.’ * 

But altliough these legal regulations obtained 
ever wider acceptation in the course of time, until 
finally their observance, at least among the Brail- 
mans, became essential and fundamentiu for ortho¬ 
dox Hinduism, marriage at an advanced age, 
along with child marriage, nm.st have been cus¬ 
tomary for centuries till nearly the end of the 
Middle Ages ; and in large districts there would 
certainly be variations in regard to the custom, 
just as at the present day. Otherwise it would he 
almost inexphcuble that neither in the dramatic 
nor in the epic literature of tlie Indians does child 
marriage play any noteworthy part. All Hie 
familiar female cliaracters of Indian legend, Sa- 
kuntala, M&lavikfi, Savitrl, Daniayanti, etc,, are 
full-grown girls, thoroughly conscious of their 
womanhood.* The facts that the naynika-T\x\% 
(‘ a man of thirty shall take to wife a girl of ten, 
one who is immature ’) occurs in a passage of the 
Mahdbkdrata,^ and that in the lidniuyandsara 
Sltft on her marriage with the lifteen-year-old K&ma 
is six years of age, are of comparatively little 
importance. 

The legendary literature of the Buddhists, like¬ 
wise, knows nothing of child marriage. In the 
Jdtakas both the youths and maidens are grown 
up when they enter the married state.® That 
boys who liave attained their sixteenth year count 
Bn adults is a view which is common to tiie Jdtakas 
and the epics hut in the case of the female sex 
also the sixteenth year was apparently regarded 
os the time of full development and the marriage¬ 
able age : 

‘ At the a^e of Bixteeii,’ it ia stated in the Anuguehtyajdfaka,^ 
* siie (NatiiiiiillabhitBini) was exceedin(;ly beautiful and charmin(f, 
reaeuibiin^ an Apaaras, endowed with all the ctiaractenstics ot 


1 iv. 1. 11: ' dadyad gupavate kanyarp nagnikdip brah- 
machanp*, api va gupahindya noparundhydd rajasvaldm.’ 

31x. 4 : ^kale 'data pita vueyo.' 

» Vas. xvii. 70 ; Oaut. xviii. 22. 

4 IlopkiiiB, JAOS xiii. 841. It should also be noted that a 
preei&ely sinular state ot affairs is presented by the Sanskrit 
romances, especially the Kadamban of Baga and the Vaaava- 
datta of Subandhu. In the latter novel the heroine is repre¬ 
sented as unmarried at the ave of sixteen, and as beni^' averse 
to wedlock. Her father, ‘ filled with alarm at the sin of her 
passing youth,* holds for her a gvayathvara, or ‘ self-choice' of 
a husband; but, having fallen in love with the hero of the 
romance in a dream, she refuses to acceiit any of the suitors 
who present themselves. Thereupon her father determines to 
marry her to a prince whettier she will or no ; and she escapes 
from her predicament only by elopement with the hero, who 
opportunely arrives. 

6 13. 44. 19 : ‘ tnipiadvargo daSavar^arh bhdryarh vindata 
nagnikam.' Moreover, the text of the passage is doubtful, as 
it is more than once quoted with the reading §o(iaidbdam 
(‘ sixteen years of age '). 

^Jdt., ed. Faushull, Loudon, 1877-97, i. 476: ‘fossa vayap- 
pattagga gamajntikd knda papipatim ahariipsu' ; li. 116, 121, 
189, 225, 229 : ‘ Sd vayappatta gamdnajdtikarp ktUatn againdgi.’ 

t Of. Hopkins, op. cil. p. 110 note. 

8 Jdt., ed. Fausboll, iii. 93. 
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wotnunly beauty. . . . The pernoriH (sent out as dopiilv-HuitorH) 
chose her (as bride). . . . Contrary Uj ttie wishes of both (bride 
and bridegroom), they (the iijirentH) prepared the wedding- 
feast.’ 

Tlie early medical authors among the Hindus had 
also rightly recognized that a girl does not reach 
the full devclo])ment of her physical capabilities, 
even in India, until she is sixteen.^ Su^riita 
teaches : ^ 

‘ A man in hiB twi iitv-fifth year, hut a girl in her sixteenth, 
both of these have reaelicd the summit of their vigour , au 
experienced doctor ougiit to know that.’ And in another pass¬ 
age 2* he eordlrms thi^ view with these details; ‘When a man 
who has not. vel reached his twenty-fifth year has intercourse 
with a girl wlio is less than sixteen years of age, the einiiryo 
dies in the viond). Or if it (the child) is born, it cannot live 
Jong, or lives with little vigour ; therefore one must not permit 
any man to have intercourse with a woman who is too young.’ 
If, in ac(;urdance with what has liecn stated, the 
present-day chain{)ion8 of child marriage among 
the Hindus can find no unqualified support for the 
cust^/in in their own ancient literature, yet it must 
lie admitticd that, only one consideration commonly 
adduced on behalf of child marriage has thereby 
been diHj)o8e<l of. There still remains a whole 
series of arguments which—if we judge them from 
the Indian standpoint—(iannot always lie similarly 
shown to be invalid. Without doubt the cea.se- 
lessly oyierating influence of climate, and the 
pliysical constitution of the Indian natives, render 
necessary a diflerent judgment from the current 
Kuropean one. It must al.so be clearly understood 
that the sujipression of child marriage would pro¬ 
foundly affect tlie law and custom of Indian family 
life; the adult wife accommodates herself witl> 
difficulty to the joint family [see Family [Hindu]) 
with its community not riierely of all domestic, 
but also of intellectual, interests ; while the child- 


wife—if we may credit the assurances of educated 
Hindus—is received by all members of the family 
with genuine liking and regard. Further, wo 
must not forget that the (](uestion of child marriage 
is intimately connected with the Indian conception 
of paternal authority and the legal injunctions 
regarding tutelage and the protection of minors. 
If we take all this into account, and, further, take 
into consideration the conservative disposition of 
the Hindus and their aversion to the interference 
of Europeans in everything that concerns their 
domestic affairs, we will not be in too great a 
hurry to advocate the complete abolition of child 
marriage, hut will restrict ourselves to encourag¬ 
ing th« Indians of their own accord to revive 
the old-time custom which sanctioned the post¬ 
ponement of the actual consummatiun of marriage 
for some years even after the commencement of 
puberty. 

Litkratiirk.— Crnmif of India, 1901; General Report by 
H. H. Risley and E. A. Gait. 19():{, pp. 430-6; R. G. Bhan- 
darkar, A Note on the A (je of Marrtage and its Comummation 
according to Jlindv rc/igiouK Law, Poona, 1S91; J. Jolly, 
‘ Boitrago ziir ind. Kefhtsgesch.': v ‘Zur GeHch. d. Kinder- 
ehen'; vi. ‘ Noch eiiinial die Qeschichte der Kiudereheu,’ in 
ZDJiG xlvl. [1892] pp. 413-26, xlvii. [1893) pp. 610-6, and 
Recht und Sitte, Strassbiirg, 1896 ( = GIAR ii. 8), 64-68; R. 
Schmidt, lieitrage zur indiaclun Krotik, Leipzig, 1902, pp. 
64.6-64 ; R. G. Bhandarkar, ‘ HiBLory of Child Marriage,’ 
ZDMG xlvii. pp. 143-66 ; E. W. Hopkins, ‘ Position of ihe 
liuling Caste in Ancient India,’ in JAtlS xiii. [1889] pp. .340-8 ; 
‘Child Marriage and enforced Widowhood in India,’ by ‘A 
Brahman OUicial,’ in Aa. Quar. Rev. x. [1890] pp. 421-83 ; 
C. N. Barham, ‘ Child Marriage in India,’ in Weatminater 
Remew, cxxxv. [189]] pp 118-28; F. Max Milller, ‘ Dis 
indische Kinderehe,’ in Zukunft, 1896, pp. 10-20; Sirdar 
Arjan Singh. ‘ Early Mornagos in India,’ in At:. Quar. Rev. 
3ra ser. vul. xx. [1906] p]>. 266-78; J. C. Oman, The lirah- 
manx . . . qf India, Lond. 1907, p. 181 ff.; H. H. Risley, 
People of India, Calcutta, 1908, p. 17911. K. FlCK. 
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American (A. F. Chamberlain), p. 524. 
Bab.-Assyr. (T. G. 1 ’inches), p. 527. 

Celtic (E. Anwyl), p. 629. 

Chinese.—See Birth (Chinese), Education 
(Chinese). 

Christian.—See Education. 

Egyptian (G. Foucart), p. 532. 

Greek (W. H. S. Jones), p. 539. 

Hindu (li. Fick), p. 640. 


Iranian (L. H. Gray), p. 544. 

Japanese.—See Education (Japanese). 

Jewish. — See Birth (Jewish), Education 
(Jewish). 

Muhammadan.—See Birth (Muh.), Education 
(Mull.). 

Parsi (J. J. Modi), p. 544. 

Roman (W. Warde Fowler), p. 645. 

Teutonic.—See Birth (Teut.). 


CHILDREN (Ameiican).—The ethnological 
investigations of the last twenty-five years have 
thrown niiich light ujion the question of the treat¬ 
ment of children among the American aborigines 
and their relation to the social and religious life of 
the primitive New World. We now know much 
concerning parental and lilial affection, the environ¬ 
ment of cliildhood and youth, the activities of the 
young of both sexes, their participation in tribal 
and religious rites, (jcremonies, etc., their influence 
upon the customs and jiractices of adult life, and 
other matters of great interest here. 

I. Affection for children.—As the present writer 

S ointed out in his monograjih on The Child in 
'olk-Thought (pp. 104-129), the bright side of 
child-life among primitive jiooples has been much 
under-estimated. This statement is eminently 
true of the American Indians, as he can testify 
from personal exjieriences among several diflerent 
native tribes {e.g. the Kutenai of south-eastern 
British Culuinhia), where the ‘human side’ of 
* Si*e, further. Jolly, Mediein, Strassburg, 1901 {=tGIAP iii. 
10 ), » 0 . 

36. s: ' paftchavirpie tato var^e pumdv nari tu foifaie 
samati owfnvlrgan tau, jdniydt kuAalo hhi^ak.' 

‘ iina^odaiavar^ayam ajrraptali paftchaviipiatim 
yadadhalte pvtnan garbharh aa mpadyate 

jato Dll na cfnraTp jive j jived va durhalendriyati 
taaowd atyantafmlayarp garbhadhanarp na kdrayet* \ 
Rimilarly Vagbbato in tlie Aftafigaaaihgraha. 


these uncivilized peoi>le.s linds an ex])ression in 
tenderness towards, and real affection for, children 
on the part of both parents. Thus, a Kutenai 
father wa.s seen playing in genial fashion with 
several little chihlren, who were amusing them¬ 
selves with liim in all sorts of waya, pulling his 
hair, crawling all over him, etc. He even lot one 
of them put its toes into his mouth. Among other 
tribes for which there is undoubted evidence of the 
existence of great alfection for children, are the 
Fatwin and certain other tribes of California 
(Powers); Znnis of the Pueblo region of the south¬ 
western United States (Cushing); Pawnee Indians, 
a southern plains people (Fletcher); Blackfeet, 
an Algonquian tribe of the great North-West 
(Maclean); Omaha Indians of the Siouan stock 
(I'letcher); Iroquois of New York and Canada 
(Hale, Beauchami»): Eskimos of the Arctic regions 
(Boos, Stefdn.s.^on); certain Indians of Guiana 
(Ini Thiirn); Indian tribes of north-western Brazil 
(Koch); Indians of the Xingd country (von den 
Sleincn), etc. 

I’owers BiiyH of some of tlie Ualiforniau peoples with whom he 
was well acquainted ( ’ontnb. N. Amer. Kthn, iii. 23): ‘Many 
IP the Indian I have seen tending the baby with far more 
patienee and goo<i-nat\ire than a civilized father would display.’ 
Im Thurn {Among the Jnde. qf Guiana, J.iond. 1883, p. 2i9) 
Bywcifically notes the aflection of both parents for their child, and 
remarks that the father, ‘when he returnn from hunting, lirings 
It btraiige seeds to play with, fondles it, and makes it necklace! 
and other ornaments. Koth, who has recently visited some of 
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the * wild ’ tribes of north-western Brazil that have scarcely as 
yet seen a white man, finds them to possess marked affection for 
their children. I>r Barbara Renz, in a paper read at the 
Sixteenth Interiiatiunal Congfress of Americanists (Vienna, 
1908), discusses briefly the geneml subject of (larental love 
aniongr the American Indians. 

It is thus certain that love of children and 
affection for them are to be found commonly 
among the alwrigines of the New World, and often 
developed to a degree as high as that cliaractoristie 
of the civilized peoples of the Old World; also 
that, in primitive America, contrary to a prevalent 
general opinion, affection for children on the part 
of the fatner and other males of the community is 
often notably present and given full expression. 
Among the American aborigines, affection for 
children is very frequently exhibited in the 
customs of adoption, natal ceremonies, and other 
rites of early childhood, as well as in the practices 
connected with the death and burial of infants, 
mourning, etc. Instances of cruel treatment of 
children are, of course, not unknown among the 
American Indians, especially where anything like 
the pntria potestas of the Koman.s happened to 
CTow up and become socially effective. The 
Fuegian incident, reported by Byron and com¬ 
mented upon by Darwin, of the Indian who dashed 
down on the rocks his little child who had just let 
fall a basket of sea-eggs, has been wrongly inter¬ 
preted by many writers, it being rather an example 
of sudden and uncontrollable anger, such as even 
the white race often furnishes, tlian a proof of the 
alisence of all affection and regard for children. 
A ne(!tion and cruelty do not absolutely exclude each 
other here, any more than w'ith us. The magnifying 
of the imjiortance of acts of cruelty on record has 
sometimes led unjustifiably to the denial of 
affection to wliolo communities or even tribes and 
peoples of the New World and elsewhere. In 
primitive America, as in primitive Europe and 
Asia, and in these lands when tliey had largely 
Iclt the limits of savagery and barbarism and 
entered ujion the paths of culturo-juogress, the 
cruelties committed in the name of religion towards 
children and youth by no means imply the entire 
absence of an older human affection for them. 
Over most of primitive America corporal punish¬ 
ment and the severe castigatior of children did not 
prevail, and ‘spoiled children’ were as common as 
they have ever been wdth any race that has 
inhabited the globe. I’his topic will be discussed 
further under art. Education (American). 

2 . Divine protection.—The idea that children 
enjoy a sort of Divine or superhuman protection 
not vouchsafed to adults, and are released from 
many of the tabus imposed upon the latter, is not 
uncommon among the American aborigines. The 
Iroquois Indians, according to Mrs. E. A. Smith 
{S EBEW, 1883, p. 69), believe that ‘a child still 
continues to hold intercourse with the spirit-world 
whence it so recently came,’ and so, ‘when a 
living nursing child is taken out at niglit, the 
mother takes a pinch of white ashes and rubs it on 
the face of the child so that the spirits will not 
trouble it.’ This conception of the spirituality of the 
cliild probably underlies also the reason given by 
some of the Iroquois against the practice of corporal 
punishment, viz. that it woulcl ‘hurt the child’s 
soul.’ Among the Omaha Indians, Miss Fletcher 
tells us {JAEL, 1888, i. 120), ‘ there is a super¬ 
stition which prevents the telling of stories in the 
summer season, as the snakes may hear and do 
mischief ’; but for the children this tabu is lifted, 
and ‘ they carry the songs out among the summer 
blossoms^ and the snakes do them no harm. ’ Among 
certain Brazilian tribes, children are allowed to 
touch, or even to play with, the masks and other 
more or less sacred objects used by adults in 
religious and tribal ceremonies, etc. Among 


various tribes, both in North and in South America, 
children are admitted to view many if not all such 
ceremonies, although certain others exclude them 
from them altogether; sometimes men, women, 
and children dance together, the little ones 
bringing up the rear in a line closely following 
their mothers. Often, as among the Zunis and 
elsevrdiere, there are ‘ cliildren’s societies ’ of divers 
sorts, both religious and secular. In many cases 
the children closely imitate the rites and ceremonies 
of their elders, or sometimes mock them, with no 
fear of the wrath of the goils, who, in other parts 
of the world, might punish them severely. 

^ The child as hero and as hero-god. — As the 
subject of heroes and hero-gods will be dealt with 
in a separate article, it will suffice to mention here 
the fact that the appearance of the child as hero 
and as hero-god is common in the mythology and 
the folklore of the Indians of North, Central, and 
South America. A frequently occurring incident 
in the life of American Indian heroes and ‘ wonder- 
children ’ is their growth, almost instantly or in a 
short time, from babyhood to strong and active 
youth, or even manhood, as in the case of the 
Siouan ‘Young Kahhit,’ the Blackfoot (Algonniiin) 

‘ Blood-Clot Boy,* etc. The child-heroe.s aiul ciiild- 
gods are sometimes represented as talking and 
planning in the womb of their mother before birth, 
as, 6.<7., the Iroquoian twins, Good Mind and Evil 
Mind*. Among the more notable child-heroes, 
child-gods, cliilu-adventurers, wonder-children, etc., 
of the American aborigines may he cited the 
Kwakiutl Ank’oala^lis and other figures in the 
mythology of the Indians of the North-west Pacific 
Coast region described by Boas; the ‘ Young 
Rabbit ’ type of peoples of the Siouan stock ; the 
‘ Blood-Clot Boy ’ type of the Blackfeet; the 
Noojekesigundasit type of the Micniac ; the ‘ Bear 
Boy ’ of the Iroquoian tribes; the ‘Wild Boy’ of 
the Cherokees ; the ‘ Antelope Boy ’ of the 1‘ueblo 
Indians of Isleta; the ‘Good ana Bad Twins’ of 
Iroquoian cosmology; the ‘Divine Twins’ of the 
Zufiis and other Pueblo Indians ; the Pawnee child- 
heroes and other similar figures in the legends of 
other Plains Indians, etc. Many of the culture- 
heroes treated of by Bririton, in his American 
JJero-Mi/t/iji {IhG Alffonamoji Micliaho, Manabozho; 
Aztec Quetzalcoatl; Tupian Monan, etc.), were 
‘ wondci-chihlren.’ Indeed, jirimitive America is 
particularly rich in this type of the hero, human or 
Divine. 

The r61c of the child as discoverer of food-plants, 
etc., is recognized in the myths and legends of a 
number of Indian tribes. 

Among the Parcssi, an Arawakan tribe of the Matto Orosao 
region in Brazil (Elirenreich, p. 67), Uazale, the first human 
being, B8 a child, findfl the manioo-rool ; arxl, later on, varioua 
other cultivated plants originate from the different parts of the 
bodies of his children, who have met their death in a confla¬ 
gration. Certain curious forms and shapes in these roots, 
fruits, etc., are explained by their origin from this or that 
niemlier or organ of the body. In a legend of the Brazilian 
Indians reported by Thevet in the Iflth cent., a woman and her 
children, m a time of great famine, set out to hunt for edible 
roote, when they are met by an unknown child, whom they seek 
to drive away as a competitor. But j/atie-roots fall down from 
the sky, for’lhc cliild was no other than Maire Monen, the 
culture-hero, who had descended to earth to help mankind. 
Legends of this sort are found among a nuinlier of Arawakan 
and Tupiau tribes, and, as Ehrenreich ^loints out (p. 67), testify 
to the tact that among such primitive races women and children 
have been the discoverers of many food-plants, etc. 

4. Metamorphosis of children into animals, etc. 
—All over primitive America are to be found tales 
and legends of the transformation and metamor- 

hosis of human children into other creatures, etc. 

'he Eskimos of the IJngava region appear to have 
a considerable number of such tales, to judge from 
the account of Turner (ii liBEWy 1894). The 
wolves are tlie gaunt and hungry children of a 
mother whose family was too large for her to feed 
it projierly. The loon and the raven are children 
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v'.'lioiii their father tried to jiaint, ay may he seen 
from tlie spots on the forniei, etc. The 
^»;a-j)meoiis oje e-hildnai A^h<) vere elian^ed into 
tliose oirds for liaMop scaied away the seals. The 
hare is really a little child that ran away because 
of ill-treatnienf on the jiart of its elders. The 
swallows are children who were (diaiiKcd into birds 
while buildiiijjr toy-houses. 'Tlwi Eskiinosof Unoava 
say : ‘ Idie haie has no tail, because, as a child, he 
had none ; and he lays back his ears when he hears 
a shout, because he thinks j>eo])le arc talking 
about him.’ Of the swallows we are told; one 
day some wonderfullj’^ wise children were jdaying 
at hiiilding toy-houses on a clifl' near the village, 
when they were changed into birds. They did not 
foiget their child-occupations, as we know to-day 
\\ hen we see the swallows building their house of 
mud in the cliff. And they are quite safe, for ‘ even 
the raven does not molest them, and the Eskimo 
children love to watch them.’ An Indian tribe of 
Vancouver Island {JAFL ix. 49) have a legend 
that the striped squirrel of the West was a child 
whom the gods saved from the merciless grasp of a 
fierce old woman monster, by changing it into this 
merry lively little creature—the squirrel’s strijies 
are tlie marks of the ogre’s claws as the child 
sliiified through them. The tale of the transforma¬ 
tion of children into swallows occurs also among 
the Indian tribes of the Siouan stock, where 
runaway children, fouml playing at making mud 
huts on the banks of the nver, are changed by the 
wakanda^ or superhuman powers, into swallows, 
who iKJiqietually make their houses of mud (Young, 
Alqoiuiutn Indian Talcs, 1903, p. 6S). Tales of 
this or of similar tyi»es occur all over the 
continent. 

5. Twins and their treatment.—Multiple births 
an! not l(»oked on wiMi favour by many American 
I iidian peoples. II rdlicka {Bull, SO BE, p. 68 ) reports 
that, wiien the women of the San Carlos Apaches 
M'ere asked about triplets, ‘ they usually answered 
witli a laugh, saying that they were not dogs to 
have so many.’ Among the Algonquian lllackfeet, 
according to Maclean {Canad. Sav. Folk, 1896, 
p. 54), ‘ twins are believed to be an omen of evil/ 
and twin girls are looked upon as * a thousandfold 
worse than twin boys’ (n. 191). I’he Soiigish 
Indians of Vancouver islana, actcording to Boas (6ih 
Rep. on N. W. Tribes of Canada, 1890, p. 22), believe 
tiiat ‘ twins, immediately after their birth, possess 
supernatural powers,’ and they are, therefore, ‘ at 
once taken to the woods and washed in a pond in 
order to become ordinary men ’; and, in the opinion 
of the Shush wap Indians, this supernatural power 
remains with them all through life (p. 92). if the 
twins are boys, the Songish believe that they will 
be good warriors ; if girls, that fish will be plentiful. 
Among the Nutka, Boas informs us (op. ci(. 39): 

‘NuiiierouB regulations refer to the birth of twins. The 
parents of twins must build a small hut in the woods far from 
the village. There they have to stay two years. The father 
must continue toolean himself by bathing in ponds for a whole 
year, and must keep his face painted red. While bathini^ he 
sings certain songs that are only used on this occasion, ^th 
parents must keep away from the people. They must not eat, 
or even touch, fresh food, particularly salmon. Wooden images 
and masks, representing birds and fish, are placed around the 
hut, and others, representing fish, near the river, on the bank 
of which the hut stands. The object of these masks is to invite 
all birds and fish to oome and see the twins, and to be friendly 
t/u them. They are in constant danger of being carried away by 
spirits, and the masks and images—or rather the animals which 
they represent—will avert this danger. The twins are believed 
to be in some way related to salmon, although they are not 
considered identi(*ul with them, as is the case among the 
Kwakiiitl. The father's song, which he sings when cleaning 
himself, ia an invitation for the salmon to come, and is sung in 
their praise. On hearing this song, and seeing the images and 
masks, the salmon are believed to come in great numbers to see 
the twins. Therefore, the birth of twins is believed to indicate 
a good salmon j ear. If the salmon should fail to come in large 
numbers, it is considered proof that the children will soon die. 
Twins are forbidden to catch salmon, nor must they eat or 
handle fresh salmon They must not go sealing, as the seals 


would attack them. The\ have the power to make good and 
bad weathfr. The.i produce rnin by painting their faces wntb 
black colour and then washing them, or by merclj' shaking 
ihcir heads,’ 

Aiiionj,' the KwakiutJ it is believed that ‘ twins, 
if of the sainc sex, were aalmon before they were 
born ’; and anions the Nak’omgjuliaila, ‘ the 
father dances for four days, after the cliildren 
have been born, with a large square rattle.’ These 
Indians also believe that ‘the children, by swing¬ 
ing this rattle, can cure disease and procure 
favourable winds and weather’ (p. 62). Many 
wonderful stories are told of the supernatural 
power of twins even in extreme old age. Among 
the Shush wap, Boas reports the following beliem 
regarding twins (p. 92): 

‘ When twins arc born, the mother must build a hut on the 
slope of the mountains, on the bank of a creek, and must live 
there with her children until they begin to walk. They may be 
visited by their famib, or any other who wishes to see them, 
but the^' must not go into the village, else her other children 
would die. Twins are called skumkumpqaisilt, i.e., young 
grizzly' hears. It is lielieved that tliroughout their lives they 
are endowed witli supernatural powers. They can make good 
and bad woather. In order to produce rain, they take a small 
basket filled with water, w'hich they spill into the air. For 
making clear weather, they use a small stick, to the end of 
which a string is tied. A small flat piece of wood is attached 
to the end of the string, and this implement is shaken. Storm 
is produced by strewing down on the ends of spruce branches 
While they arc children, their mother can see by their plays 
whetlier her husband, when he is out hunting, Is successful or 
not. When the twins play about and feign to bite each other, 
he will be successful; if tney keep quiet, he will return home 
empty-handed. If one of a couple of twins should die, the 
other must clean himself in the sweathouse in order to remove 
the blood of the deceased out of his body.’ 

Quite in cozitra.9t with this ominous character of 
twins and the complicated ceremonials connected 
with them, is their recejition among certain other 
tribes, os for exam])le the Pima 01 Arizona, with 
whom, according to Frank llussell (SO BBEW, 
1908, p. 186), ‘ twins arc received with general 
rejoicing’ and ‘every inhabitant of the village 
brings gifts, and the mother feds assured that she 
will henc-eforth be a fortunate woman.’ The idea 
that the birth of twins indicates marital infidelity 
on the part of the mother is not unknown in 
primitive America. In case of twin-births one ol 
the infants is sometimes killed. 

6. Infanticide.—Among some American abor 
iginal peoples infanticide is or was as common as it 
was rare (or unknown) among others. Infanticide 
seems to liave been jiractised to a considerable ex¬ 
tent among tlie Eskimos of various regions, many 
Athapascan, Algonquian, and Iroquoian peoples, 
numerous tribes of the Pacific Coast region from 
Alaska to Culiloniia, 11111113' of the barbarous and 
semi-civilized tribes of Mexico, Central America, 
and Northern South America, and a large number 
of South American uncivilized tribes, such as the 
Patagonians, certain Chaco {leoples, the Salivas, 
Cam pas, etc. Among the peoples with whom 
infanticide is reported as rare or as not practised 
at all, are such primitive tribes as the Fuenan 
Yahgaus, the Brazilian Botocudos, certain Cali¬ 
fornian Indians, the Algonquian Blackfeet and 
Pottawattoiiiis, the Siouan Oinahas, the Eskimoan 
Aleuts, etc. Most of these peoples regard infan 
ticide with horror, the Aleuts being of opinion that 
such a crime ‘ would bring misfortune on the whole 
village,’ and the Blackfeet (according to liichard- 
Bon) believing that ‘women who have been guilty 
of this crime will never reach the happy mountain 
after death, but are compelled to hover round the 
seats of their crimes, witli branches of trees tied to 
their legs ’ (Westermarck, MI\. 40.3). Where infan¬ 
ticide does prevail, several distinct and unconnected 
reasons are adduced in support of the practice, 
luch as the following: lack of food and fear of 
-amine (a very common reason), inability of mother 
to nurse child, death of mother in child-birth, 
birth of infant while mother is still ceuring foi 
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another young child, etc. With some tribes, 
female infants alone or chiefly seem to have been 
thus put aw»y; among others only those that 
were abnormally con.stituted in some way, or 
whose birth was ill-omened, etc. Ritual inianti- 
cide was practised among some of the ‘civilized’ 
and semi-civilized peoples of Mexico and Central 
America; sacrilice of the first-born among the 
Pawnees and some other tribes. 

7 . Burial of children.—The burial of children 
often ditters remarkably from that of adults. 
Concerning the Canadian Indians of Salishan 
stock, C. llUl-Tout (Stilish and I)6n6, 1907, p. 205) 
says that a young child Avas always buried some 
distance aAvay from old graves, because of the 
belief that, ‘ if a young elmd were buried close to 
some old grave, its mother would have no more 
children.’ With these Indians, deaths of children 
did not entail the burning of the hut in which they 
took place, as was the case with adult deaths. 
Among the Shushwap, according to Boas (Oth 
Rep. on N.W. Tribes of Canada^ p. 89), ‘if a 
chud should die, the next child is never put into 
the same cradle which was used for the dead 
chUd.’ In South America a remarkable instance 
of difference between the burial of children and 
that of adults occurs among the Calchaquis, a pre¬ 
historic people of the northern Argentine, who 
interred their children in urns, adults being buried 
otherw'ise. 

8 . Soul of the child.—As to the soul of the 
child, its origin, nature, etc., a great vaaiety of 
opinions prevailed in primitive America, some of 
wdiich denied possession of such an attribute in early 
infancy, while others maintained the doctrine of 
an hereditary soul, etc. Such of these theories as 
are related to primitive ideas of education are 
discussed in the article Education (American), in 
which are con.sidercd other matters concerning 
the child among the American Indians. 
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fornia Foot Hills,' Overland Monthly (ban Francisco), 2iid ser., 
ii. [18881 66-69; H. H. Bancroft, Native Races 0 / the Pacific 
States, 1. (San Francisco, 188^; D. G. Brinton, American Hero- 
Myths (Philad. 1882); A. F. Chamberlain, ‘The Human Side of 
the Indian,’ Pop. Set. Monthly (N.Y,), Ixvili. [1906] 603-614, 
also The Child and Childhood in Folk-Thought m.Y. 1896); 
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S. R. Stelnmetz, Ethnol. Studien zur ersten Entvncklung der 
Strafe (2 vols., Leyden, 1894); T. Waitz, AnthropoL derNatur- 
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Alexander F. Chamberlain. 

CHILDREN (Bab.-Assyr.).—After the birth of 
a child (cf. art. Birth [Assyr.-Bab.]) it was either 
suckled by the mother or put out to nurse for a 
period which might extend to three years (WAIii. 
pi. 9, 45-50 c, d). The text containing this state¬ 
ment being bilingual, it is probable that w’et-nursing 
was common among both the Sumerians and the 
Semites of Babylonia from exceedingly early times. 
Incantations exist ( 16 . pi. 17, 11, ^-39) showing 
that ceremonies then took jilace with a view to 
avoiding risk from the employment of a woman 
with defective breasts of milk (rnu&^niqtu Sa tulu-ia 
marrUf mah^, Sa ina mi^i§ tide * a 


nurse whose breasts are sweet [Sumer, “honeyed ”], 
bitter, attected, or by the aflection of whose bi casts 
a child] has died ’). The nurse seenis generally to 
lave received food, oil, and clothing as long os 
she fiillilled her duties, thus assuring as far as 
possible the health of the child whom she tended 
during a A'ery critical jieriod of its existence.^ 

'I’he infancy of a child was naturally hedged 
about with all kinds of precautions. In addition 
to the incantations referred to, omens were derived 
from the ac.tioiis and cries of children, as well as 
from their general condition, in order to diagnose 
their com[)laints and decide upon the remedy. 
Judging from the wording of one of these inscrip¬ 
tions, the maladies from whicli children sufl’ered 
were under the control of the gods and goddesses 
whom the Babylonians w()rshi[)pcd. It Avas said to 
be ‘the hand of the daughtm of Aiiu’(i. 6 . Istar) 
which caused con. 9 tant weeping, etc. She it was 
also who caused the child to speak unconsciously 
in its bed, whilst it was the hand of Azaga 
which caused it to speak in its bed and tell 
all it had seen (B.M. tanlet 82-9-18, 4354). Gula, 
goddess of healing, also seems to have caused 
laladies—it Avas her hand if the child Avas grey 
and yellow, or white and black ; if it oiiened 
its libbu and its hand was clenched. It was the 
hand of the moon-god Sin if the cldld stared (?) and 
its b<jdy and feet worked, and there was no fever— 
a statement suggesting the belief that the effect 
of the moon tlien, as in the opinion of many even 
now, Avas to cause madness. 

In all probability education among the poorer 
classes was unknown, but it was evidently the 
custom to teach trades from exceedingly early 
times, and the contract-tablets of the later Baby¬ 
lonian iieriod record many examples of apprentice¬ 
ship (MU-utu, generally tr. ‘baker; uSbarutu, 
‘weaver’ ; IR-utu, unknown, and others). These 
apprenticeships lasted for a term of years, some- 
tmies live, sometimes the orthodox seven, during 
which a certain amount of produce (grain) was 
jiven, probably for the keep of the apprentice, and 
^ payment to the master for the instruction 
imparted. In some cases there is a penalty if the 
apprentice runs away, and nearly always if the 
master fails to teach his profession to the youth 
entrusted to his care. In many cases the ap¬ 
prentices were slaves belonging to women—either 
ladies of property or temjilo-devotees, who thus 
provided against utter destitution should loss of 
income befall them ; for a slave, a servant, or a 
child with a handicraft was always a valuable 
asset. 

In the case of the higher classes, however, it 
may be supposed that the youth was fitted for the 
position he was to occupy in after-life by being 
taught to read and write (nam-dup&nrra minibzuzu, 
‘he shall teach him writing’ [WAI v. pi. 25, col. 
iii. 1. 19, Sumerian column ; the Semitic tr. is de¬ 
fective, only one word, tup§arrut ‘ writing,’ being 
preserved]). Of course, it does not follow from this 
reference to the teaching of writing that the child 
of every person of means kneAV how to read and 
write ; in all probability it was merely recom¬ 
mended as a desirable thing, and the advice must 
often have been acted upon. The nature of the 
Babylonian script, moreover, was such that a really 
practical knowledge of it was diffi<;ult to obtain 
except in the case of professional scribes, for whom 
these bilingual tablets, containing specimen-phrases 
and extracts from legal documents, were especi¬ 
ally draAvn up. Examples of Avliat are evidently 
students’ exercises exist in the British Museum, 
in the collection of tablets from Nifter at Pennsyl¬ 
vania, and elsewhere, and show that the students 

A For examplea of this in the form of contracts, see Ungnad 
in Hammurabi’s Gesetx, iii. [Leipzig, 1909] p. 13 f. 
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were taught the various methods of writing names 
of men, women, places, verbal forms, phrases con¬ 
nected with trade, and all tliat was necessary for 
commercial life, whether they M-ere professional 
scribes or not.* 

Section 188 of narainurabi’s Code refers to the 
taking of a child by an artisan to bring up, 

f irobably for the puiposc of enabling him to 
earn his trade. If the artisan fulfilled his 
contract, and duly in.structed him, the child could 
not be claimed back. If, on the other hand, he 
had not fulfilled his duty by teaching him, the 
child, it was enacted, was to return to his father’s 
house ({} 189). ’J’his, it may be supposed, -was for 
the purpose of apprenticing him to some more 
suitable, and therefore, possibly, more successful, 
teacher. These enactments, to all appearance, 
inijiJy that a child, when apprenticed, was de¬ 
livered so completely into the hands of the handi 
craftsman that the latter stood henceforth to him 
in loco parentis, and the real father had no longer 
any jiower over his offspring. How such a system 
as this worked the inscriptions do not inform us, 
but there is every probabdity that (in spite of the 
Babylonian liking for children) it led to all kinds 
of abuse ; and many a child, having fallen into bad 
hands, must have suflered untold misery, and have 
been subjected to every form of cruelty, so long as 
this system remained in force. 

The position of foster-father, whether by ap- 
prcnticpshii) or otherwise, was not, however, to be 
undertaken lightly ; for it carried with it the right, 
on the part of the fo.ster-cliild, to a portion of the 
foster-parents’ property, sometimes just as though 
the foster-child had been their own. Should thcie 
have been no contra<:t to give a share of the pro¬ 
perty to the foster-child, he returned, if he would, 
to tile house of his own father. If the foster- 
father, having children of his own, decided to cut 
ofl' a youth from the nosition of foster-sun in his 
house, the child tooK a third of his proj>erty 
(excluding house and land property) and returned 
to his original home. 

Punishments in the case of adojited children 
seem to have been especially severe ; though, if we 
knew all the circumstances connected with the 
institution, which was quite a common one in 
Babylonia, we should jirobahly not find it so 
very unjust. The children of prostitutes were, 
naturally, best out of the way of tlie life of their 
parents, and it probably seemed to the Babylonians 
the height of ingratitude for them to deny their 
foster-jiarents. The law tluuefore enacted that, if 
one of them did so, his tongue w'as to be <;ut out. 
Still more cruel, if anything, was the punishment 
of the child of such a jiersou who might come to 
know his father’s house, and, jnill'ed up with pride 
as the child of some person of rank (as one might 
suppose), ‘de.spised his foster-father and his foster- 
mother.’ The nunishnicnt in this case was loss of 
an eye. But tlie Babylonians were strict in the 
extreme for breaches of filial piety. ... * If a son 
smite his father, they shall cut oflf his hands’ 
(§ 195). 

Naturally the in.stitution of slavery mu.st have 
been in many cases a horror when children were 
the victims, even more than for adults. At what 
age a girl might be sold to become the concubine 
or second wife of a man, and at the same time to 
be the servant or slave of the first wife,’ docs not 
appear ; but this may have happened, and probably 
otten did happen, during the period wnich we 
should regard as being that of late childhood. The 
sale of a mere child as a slave is referred to in Cun. 

1 rSHA, Dec. 185)6, pp. 2.60-268 and plates l.-iv. See also t6.. 
May U)01, p 188 fl. and plates i. ii.: Pinches, Outline of Asayr. 
Oram., lOlO, pp 48, 64. 

* Un^'tiad, III Hammurabi's Geaetz, ill. 121; Pinches, The OT 
in the Light of the Records of Aaayr. and Bab.*, 1908, p. 186. 


Texts, vol. viii. pi. 22 (Ungnad’s No. 126), where 
a slave child is sold, along with its mother, for 
18(?)^ shekels of silver (reign of yanmmrabi). 
Other examples are Ungnad’s Nos. 433 and 436, 
which refer to young girls born in Kar-Dunias 
(Babylonia). The age is not stated, but was re¬ 
garded as being sufficiently indicated by the height 
—half an ell in the case of the setjond tablet. The 
child was sold by her brother Kuru, her mother 
Apparitu, and a woman named Lalutu, for various 
articles of clothing and some oil, the whole being 
valued at 9 shekels of silver. The name of the girl 
herself was Lamassfia, ‘ my (good) genius,’ the 
meaning of which is in itself instructive, as showing 
the Babylonian attitude in the matter of child- 
slavery; for it is unlikely that a girl so named 
would be ill-treated by iier owner, wdio would 
naturally look upon her as a kind of luck-bringor. 
Slavery was the lot of a (free-born) child who 
denied hi.s foster-father ; but, in view of the Baby¬ 
lonian liking for children, it is doubtful whether a 
mere childish expression of anger containing the 
words of the denial would cause the foster-father 
to decide to get rid of his adopted son, excejit in 
very extreme cases, long-continued, or provokmgly 
repeated. 

Childhood, in the families of the higher classes, 
must have had all the pleasure and charm which we 
are accustomed to associate with it in our own land. 
Ashurhanipal, who is identified with ‘the great 
and noble Asnap]>er’ of Kzr 4*® (AV), speaks of the 

f ialace of Smiriaeherib, wherein JCsarbaildon, his 
ather, was horn, grew up, and ruled the kingiiom 
of Assyria. It was in this palace that he himself 
‘ received the wisdom of Nebo, the wdiole of the 
literature, as much as existed.’ Here, too, he 
learned ‘ to shoot the bow', to ride a horse, to 
harness a chariot.’ 

'I’here is no indication as to the age wdien sons 
were initiated into any order of priesthood for 
which they may have been intended ; but, in view 
of the early maturity of children in the East, this 
was probably done at what we should ri gard a.s 
Iwuiig an unreasonably low age. Mannu-dik-bfili- 
filak, one of Asliurbanipars captains, dedicated bis 
son Nabft-nadi-uapisti to the god Nin-ip for the 
preservation of the king’s life ; but the age of the 
son in question is not stated. It is not by any 
means improbable, however, that he was a mere 
child. In connexion with this, it is perhaps worthy 
of note that Ashurhanipal speaks of having ap¬ 
pointed his eldest brother to the kingdom of Kar- 
I)unias (Babylonia), his second brother to the high- 
priesthood of (Samas?), and his youngest brotliei 
to the same olliee in the service of Sin, the moon- 
god. If these three appointments were made at 
the same time, i.e.. when he came to the throne 
himself, the two priestly members of the family 
had probably only just reached man’s estate ; and 
initiation into tlie low^er grades of the priesthood 
may have preceded induction into the high-priest- 
hood itself by several years.* 

In war, when the passions w'ere let loose, the 
Assyrians, especially in early days, wrere no re¬ 
specters of persons. Even the innocence of children 
did not appeal to them, and maidens and youths 
were deflowered or put to death. In all probability 
the Babylonians were not so ruthless, and it is 
probable that, w’ith time, the Assyrians also 
improved. On the sculptures of the Lime of Sen- 
naelierih and later, children are sometimes shown, 

1 The pluqueB re^reBenting king Ur-Nina (Louvre) as basket- 
hearer, and also sjated, show bun in coiniuiny with his eiffht 
ions, who, atandiMg before him, fold ttieir hands in token of 
respect. With the exception of the first, all have their heads 
siiaveii, and it is jinssible that the hair of the eldest has some 
kind of tonsure. The shavinj; of the head is regarded as the 
iigu of priesMv rank, and these plaques would seem to prove 
hat inert- ciiiltfi-efl were initiated (see Ldon Heuzey, in HAnyr., 
1892, p. 14 ff. and pi. 1). The date of this is e. 4000 B.a. 
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and always in a sympathetic way. The Assyrian 
soldier gently leading a captive child (Layard, 
MonumeTUa^ 1849-53,1st ser., pi. 67 A) ; the captive 
children with their mothers (2nd series, pi. 22)— 
in one case riding astride on her shoulders, and 
in tlie other clinging to her skirts; the mother 
nursing her child (pi. 33); the woman giving a 
child water from a skin bottle (pi. 35); the Elamite 
children following the harpers in the procession 
welcoming Ummanigas (pi. 49), and clapping their 
hands to the music—these and others all testify to 
the feelings of the Assyrians and Babylonians 
towards children in general.^ 

To all appearance, it sometimes happened that a 
mother was obliged to quit her children to become 
a member of one of the religious institutions 
attached to a temple, and in that case she was 
forced to renounce all hope of ever being able 
efficiently to attend to them again. I’liia, natur¬ 
ally, was often a cruel separation, and one can 
easily enter into the feelings of Umrnu-tAbat, w'ho, 
in t,fie 6th year of Cambyses, appealed to the 
authorities of the ten)])le of the sun at Sip})ar to 
be released from the obligation of entering the hit 
zikri until her three young sons were grown up. 
She brought with her a gift, and her request was 
duly granted, seemingly on the condition that she 
should again give something to the temple when 
the time for entering the order came. 

The word ‘ child ’ {indru, masc.) in the expression 
mdr Ui-Su, ‘ son of his god,’ seems to indicate and 
express the idea of ‘a just man,’ ‘a sou of God, 
one who is a child of his Heavenly Father. Corre¬ 
sponding expressions are mdr Snrri, ‘ prince * (lit. 
‘king’s son ’), mdr ‘ child of a prince,’ ‘jyoung 
prince,’ etc. A ‘ child of Babylon ’ {mdr lidbtli] 
stood for *a Babylonian,’ in accordance with 
Semitic usage (cf. the familiar //nc ‘ chil 

dren of Israel’ = Israelites). In all these expressions, 
however, it is easy to see how faithful men were 
classed as ‘ children of God,’ in the same way as thi 
natives of a jilaco were regarded as the ‘ children 
of the country where they were bom and dw'elt. 

Litbraturb.—T his is sufficiently indicated in the article. 

T. G. Pinches. 

CHILDREN (Celtic).—i. In Celtic countriei 
the birth of children, whether they be boys o 
gills, is generally welcomed ; ana large families 
are not infrequent. The large size of Irish families 
is proverbial, and the typically Welsh parts o' 
Wales, to a greater extent perhaps in South thai 
in North Wales, are characterized bj’ families thai 
would rival in size even those of Ireland. Breto 
familic.s, too, are larger than those of any othei 
part of France. At the same time, it has to b 
admitted that there is an old Welsh proverb, givei 
by J)r, Davies of Mallwyd in a list of proverb 
ajjpended to his Welsh-Latin Dictionary of 1632. 
which says: ‘A fo ami ei feibion bid wag » 
oluddiun" (‘lie who has many sons must nee<' 
ave his entrails empty ’). The information whic. 
is obtainable as to the treatment of children ir 
Celtic countries is, unfortunately, meagre aii' 
scattered, and there are many })oints upon wide 
more light would be welcome. The earliest class 
ical reference to Celtic children is found in Aria 
totle {Politics, vii. 17, p. 1336», 15-18), who sayi 
that it w^as the custom of some of the barbariani 
to dip their children at birth into the cold watei 
of a stream, while others, such as the Celts, pu 

I Some of these reliefs are now to be seen in the Britisl 
Museum (Nineveh Gallery and Assyrian Saloon). The follow 
ini; representations of children on Assyrian reliefs of the timi 
of Afidur-bani-Apli in the Louvre may also be noted : (1) A mar 
holding a water-ekin apparently introducing a cliild to a seated 
man and woman—the child places his right hand on his head 
(in salutation T). (2) A woman giving a child water from a skin, 
whilst a man behind apparently protests. (3) An Elamite child, 
quite naked, as prisoner. (4) A woman bending down as if ti 
kiss a child, who holds up his bands to clasp her chin or face. 
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u them only a slight covering. Ca*sar also {de 
Ml. Gall. vi. 18) tells us that the Gauls would not 
How their sons to come into their presence openly, 
.ntil they had arrived at the age of military »er- 
ice; and that they thought it a shameful thing 
or a son, during the years of boyhood, to be 
iresent before his father’s eyes in public. This 
tabemeiit has possibly some connexion with the 
iractice of ‘fosterage’^ (see below), the origins of 
vhich may perhaps be associated with one of the 
larlier stages in the development of Celtic matri- 
lony. It IS not improbable that there were among 
lie Celts other customs and ceremonies of similar 
irigin, of which we have an echo (see Birth 
Celtic]) in the curious statement made by the 
Lmperor Julian {Pp. 16, p. 383U-384 A, and Oral. 
u), that the river Rhine would drown any adulterine 
hild that might be placed in a shield upon it, but 
irould restore to its mother a child whose birth 
ras lawful. Nor is it unlikely that the naming 
•f a Celtic child was accompanied by some lustra- 
,ion (see Baptism [Ethnic] in vol. ii. p. 371 f.). 

2 . The stories which occur in Celtic legend and 
olklore as to the carrying away of children soon 
after birth suggest that the fear of this occurrence 
with or without the substitution of a changeling 
was one of the pre-occupations of the jiarents 
and guardians of Celtic children, and that certain 
ceremonies may have been practised for the child’s 
protection (cf. the story of the loss of Pryderi in 
the Mnbinogi of Pwyil; and of Mahon, son of 
Modron, in the story of Kulhwch and Olwen). 
lieferenceK to changelings friKiuently occur in 
Celtic fairy-tales, as may be seen from Rhys’s 
Celtic. Fol/c-lore, Welsh and Manx. The practice 
of carrying lire around the mother and child in 
the direction of the sun’s course (see Baptism 
[Ethnic]) would seem to have been instituted as a 
protection against spirits, fairies, and Uie like. 

3 . The general collective term for ‘ children ’ is 
in Irish eland (whence the English ‘clan’) and in 
Welsh plant, which are cognate with Skr. kula, 

‘ race,’ ‘ lineage,’ O. Ch. Slav, celyadi, ‘ family,’ and 
it may be noted that in medieeval Welsh the word 
plant was used as a singular in the sense of ‘ off¬ 
spring.’ It is noticeable, too, that in Welsh the 
term mab may mean either ‘ a boy ’ or ‘ a son,’ and 
the Irish cognate word mac has also this double 
sense, in accordance with a usage of speech which 
probably goes back to a remote stage in the evolu¬ 
tion of the Celtic family. 

/L That the ancient Celts were not mentally 
indifferent to child life and child growth is in 
some degree suggested by the existence of Celtic 
stories referring to childhood, ns, for instance, 
those stories in the Mahinogiun w'hich refer to the 
preternatural develojinient and growth of certain 
fabulous children, such as Gwri Wallt Euryn, 
Dylan, and Llew Llawgyffes. An interest in 
children is reflected also in certain of the Welsli 
proverbs, such as ^Gwag ty heb fab* (‘Empty is 
a house without a boy ’), * Chwareuid mab noeth, 
ni chwery mab newynog* (‘An unclad boy wdll 
play, a hungry boy will not jday’), * Da yio cof 
nuib* (‘Excellent is a boy’s memory’). 'I’he con¬ 
trast between a mother’s care for lier cliild and 
that of a steimiother is implied in the Welsh 

E roverh: * J\^i charo ei f am, cared ei lysfam ’ (‘ Let 
im that loves not his mother love his step¬ 
mother’), and in such stories as that mven in 
the Mabinogion of the concealment of tiie child 
Kulhwch by his father from his second wife. At 
the same time, the Welsh proverbs recognize that 
relatives other than the mother may care for a 
child; as, for example, the proverb: ‘ Kilfam 
modryh dda ’ (‘ A good aunt is a second mother ’). 

5 . One of the most remarkable features con¬ 
nected with the treatment of children among the 
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Celts, both Goidelic and Hrythonic, ia the place 
taken in their nurture by liie ayateui of ‘foster¬ 
age’ (Ir. and Scot. Gaolu;, nJtrum ; Welsh, maeth). 
In Wales, in historic tiiiios, the references 
to this practice are ii(»t as numerous as in the 
case of Scotland and Ireland, hut they are clear 
enou^li to i)lace the cMstcnce of the practice in 
certain ranks, at any rate, beyond all doubt. It 
is sigiiihcant. that, both in Irish and in Welsh, 
the u.sual term for a friend (Ir. comaltai Welsh, 
cyfaUl) is a compound word derived from the roots 
com- and al- (Lat. alo), meaning ‘one brought up 
with another,’ in other words, ‘ a foster-brother.’ 

tt is not impossible that, there was occaaionally somo truth 
In Che ■tatoment of Giraldus CambrensiH {Tojwii tliitem., diat. 
lU. cap xxiii ) that the Irish in his day were fonder of their 
foster-nrethron than of their own brethren (‘ Vae autem fratrihus 
111 populo barbaro 1 Vae et cojrnatis I Vivos enim ad morteiu 
porsequuntur: mortuos et lab ahia] interemptos ulciscuntur. 
holum vero aluinnis et collactaneis, si quid hahent vel auioris 
vel fldei, illud hahent'). Oiraldus also criticizes this system of 
fosteratre in its effects upon Welsh social life, owing to the 
tendency of an ambitious foster-father to advance without 
scruple the cause of that prince who happened to be his own 
foster-son (Deitcriptio Kamhriee, lib, ii. cc. iv, ix.: ‘Accessit 
et abud innomuioduiu grave, quod principes fllios suos generosis 
do terra sua viris diversis diversos alendos tradunt: quorum 
quilibet alurnnum suum post patns obitum extollerc, aliisque 
praeferre, toto conamine nititur et uiachinatur. . . . Unde et 
inter fratres collactaneosquam naturales longe veriores invenies 
amicitias'). 

6 . Status of children.— [a) The ancient Laws, 
both of Wales and of Ireland, contain references 
to the status of children in the Celtic tribal com- 
mnnitios. The unliom child was protected in 
Wales from deliberate harm (see Welsh Medietml 
Law, ed. by Wade-Evans, ji. 272). 

*The legal worth of the fietus of a woman : the first is, blood 
tiefore formation, If It perish tlirough cruelty, of the value of 
forty-eight (pence). The second is, before life (snstf) enters 
into it, if it perish through cruelty, the third of its palanan 
(“ blood-fee ”) is to bo paid for it. The third is, after that life 
has entered into it, if it perish through cruelty, then the whole 
of the galanaa is to be paid for It ’ (cf. Senchm M6r, i. 181). 

Again, the Welsh Laws contenijdate the occur¬ 
rence of cases of uncertain fatherhood, and pro¬ 
vision is contained in them for the affiliation of 
a son to a father, with a view to his inclusion 
in a ‘ kindred,’ as in Welsh Med. Law, p. 272: 

‘Three ways whereby a son is to be affiliated to a father; 
one 18 , when a woman of thicket and bush (i.e. an unchaste 
woman), being with oiiild, shall be at her full tune, let her 
priest visit her, and let her swear by him—“ May I he delivered 
of a snake by this pregnancy, if a father has begotten it on a 
mother other tlian the man to whom I aflihate it,” and naming 
him; and so she affiliates lawfully. The second is, a chief of 
kindred, with the hands of seven of the kindred wnth him, is to 
affiliate him. The third is, if there he no chief of kindred, the 
oaths of fifty men of the kindred affiliate him, and the son 
himself first swears, because the mother's oath is not legal except 
in the atove affiliation.' 

It will thus be seen that the essential nature of 
the ceremony in each of these cases is the incor¬ 
poration of tlie male child in question into a tribal 
groui) of kinsmen. The Welsh I.aws also provide 
for the converse process of disowning a chUd by a 
‘ kindred ’ (op. cit. p. 273): 

‘ Three ways whereby a son is disowned by a kindred; the 
man whose son he is said to be takes the son ana places him 
between himself and the altar, and places his left hand on the 
head of the son and the right hand on the altar and the relics: 
and let him swear that he has not begotten him, and that there 
IS no drop of his blood in him. The second is, if the father 
18 not alive, the chief of kindred is to deny him, and with him 
the hands of seven of the kindred. The third is, if ho has no 
ehicf of kindred, the oaths of fifty men of the kindred deny him, 
and the eldest sou of the man to whom the son was affined is to 
swear first.’ 

(b) The Welsh Laws (op. cit. p. 233) provide 
that no one is to receive a son as surety without 
con.sent of liis father whilst the boy is under the 
fiithei .s authority. On the other hand (op. cit. 
p.^ -34), it is said : 

‘ If a snret\ of a person dies, and there remains a son to him, 
the son ih to stand in place of the father In his suretyship.’ 

The Welsh Laws also contain a provision that, 
in the c.ase of tlie separation of husband and wife, 
two-thirds of the children liave to go to the hus¬ 
band. Of a family of three children it is ex¬ 


pressly stated that it is the middle child that 
should go to the mother. 

(c) From the age of baptism up to seven (AnciefU 
Laws of Wales, Kolls Series, i. 201) the boy’i 
father is to swear and pay for him, 

‘ except the payment of a dirwy or camlwrw (“ fine") for 
him to the King; because the King is not to have any dirwy 
or camlwrw tor an error, nor for the act of an idiot, and he it 
not endowed with reason : he must indemnify the sufferer for 
his property' (op. eit. p. 20S). 

At the age of seven he himself is to swear for 
his acts, and his father is to pay, ‘ for then he 
shall come under the hand of his confes.sor, and 
shall take duties upon himsedf.’ 

(d) Tlie Welsh Laws further provide that, until 
a boy is fourteen years of age, 

‘ he is to be at his father's platter, and his father shall lord over 
him ; and he is to receive no punishment but that of his father ; 
and he is not to possess one penny of his property during that 
time, only in common with his father.’ At the end of the four¬ 
teen years, ‘ the father is to bring his son to the lord and commend 
him to his charge; and tlien tlie youth is to become his man, 
and be on the privilege of his lord--thenceforward his father is 
not to correct iiini any more than a stranger; and, If he should 
correct him, upon complaint made by his son against him, he 
is subject to dirwy (“a fine”), and is to do him right for the 
aarhad (“insult”) ’ 

I’lie ceremmiy of the acceptance of a boy by his 
lord consisted in the cutting of the boy’s hair, and 
the presentation to him, by tlie lord, of a gift 
called ciifnrit's. 

(c) In the case of a daughter, the conditions were 
analogou.s, except that she was to be at herfather’i 
platt-er only until twelve. At the age of twelve she 
might be given to a husband. The Laws also say : 

* KVom that time forward, if she have not a husband, she is to 
possess her own profiert}’, and u not to remain at her father’s 
platter, unless he shall will it.‘ 

The age for child-bearing, according to the Laws, 
is from fourteen to forty. 

*j. Fosterage.— (a) l4ie above provisions seem 
to imply that the child is to live at home and in 
the society of its parents. It would thus ajipear 
that the practiee of fosterage must have been 
greatly restricted in Wales after the 10th cent., 
and it may w’ell he that it had come to l>e limited 
to certain princely and noble families. The state 
of society aescribed in the Mahinugion ajipears to 
be characterized by fosterage, as in the case of 
Pryderi (in the story of Pwyll, Prince of Dyfed), 
and in that of Kulhwch (in the story of Kulhwch 
and Olwcn), but in both of these cases, as in that 
of Gwern, sou of Matholwch (in the story of 
Bramoen, daiiqhtcr of Llyr), the families con¬ 
cerned are of t he higliest rank in their respective 
(joiiimunities. It would be interesting to know 
how far the .system of fosterage jirevailed in Corn¬ 
wall and Lrittany ; but, owing to the scantiness 
of early Breton and Cornish literature, it is diffi¬ 
cult to obtain precise data on the subject. The 
Welsh word nUtraw (used, according to Davies 
in his Welsh-Latin Dictionary of 1632 , for a ‘god¬ 
father’) comes from the Celtic root al- (cognate 
with Lat. alo), and doubtless meant originally ‘ a 
foster-father.’ In the Cornish Glossary (c. 1000 
A.D.) we have the equivalent form altrou given as 
a gloss on the Lat. vitricus (‘a stepfather’). In 
Breton the corresponding form is aotrou, which 
now means ‘ a lord,’ though the corresponding medi- 
»val fem. form cltroguen meant ‘a stepmother.’ 
The probability, therefore, is that in Cornwall and 
Brittany the system of fosterage had once prevailed, 
hut had sunk into desuetude by rnedian’al times. 

^ (b) When we turn to the Celtic countries of 
(loidolic speech, we find that, even in medimval 
time.s, in both (Celtic Scotland and Celtic Ireland the 
system of fosterage had a firm hold upon the com¬ 
munities wild e i t Jirevailed. According to (4’Curry 
(Manners and Customs of the Ancient Irish, 1873, 
ii. 375), the Iri.sh law of fosterage was adopteil by 
the Anglo-Normans, and continued to prevail in 
some of its features even as late as the 16th and 
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17th centuries. The Hiffhland system was essenti¬ 
ally the same as that of Ireland, and Skene \CeXt. 

iii. 321 f.) quotes written contracts of fosterage 
made in 1510, I5S0, 1612, and 1665. Possibly we 
have, even in Wale.s, an echo of an earlier state of 
things in u Ijook called Gemmeu Dofihineb (‘ Gems 
of Wisdom’), written and published by a Car¬ 
marthenshire minister callecf llhys Pryuderch in 
1714, who inveighs, among other things, against 
giving children to others to nurse. The Irish 
system is described at length in the Brehon Laws 
(Senrhus M6r, Rolls Scries, vol. ii.) under the 
lieading Cdin larrnith (‘The Law of Fosterage’). 
According to this treatise, fosterage was of two 
kinds—(1) fosterage for affection, when no re¬ 
muneration was taken for the up-bringing of the 
child ; and ( 2 ) fosterage for payment, the terms 
lieing regulated by the rank of the child’s father. 

Th(‘ moHt auciciit scale ot priceB for fosterage in Ireland wm 
an {fillowH-. 6 «'tl8 for the son of an Off-aire or of a Bo-airt 
chi( f, 10 spils for the son of an Aire-dem or of an Aire-iuiri 
cliu f, mid ;«) ««(/« for the son of a king. A $ed is explained (op. 
cit. in. as follows : ‘A common, easily divisible aed means 
two live cliattels or dead cliattels, or one dead chattel, the value 
of which iH not lessened by its being divided. A common 
riiat4el not easily divisible means one live chattel, or one dead 
chattel, the value of which would be lessened by Its being 
divided ’ In op. eit. iv. 21) we are told : ‘The best among 
—a milch cow.' In the commentary to the Senchua Mw the 
scAle is modified, the pnee of fosterage being the same (viz. 
three cows) for all ranks up to that of the Bn-aire chief, while 
the remainder of the scale is os follows: for an Atre-d^aa chief, 

A cows ; for an Aire-echta chief, 6 cows ; for an Aira-drd chief 
9 cows; for an Atre-forgaill chief, 12 cows; while for a kin|i 
the price was 18 cows. For poets the price of fosterage variec 
according to the grade of the father, there being seven grades 
of poets. 

\c) Tiie Senchus M6r lays down various regula¬ 
tions as to the clotliing, food, and general treat 
ment of foster-children. In op. ext. ii. 161 wc 
read : ‘ 'I’he nursing clothes—that is, the clothes 
that are given to keep them clean, i.e. a black 
coverlet and a black tunic, w hich are given to th' 
nurse when the son is given to be fostered, i.e. th< 
coverlet without being threadbare, and the tuni 
without being broken.’ The clothing which th< 
foster-child was to wear was (according to th 
Senchutt M6r) regulated according to his father 
rank. The son of the King of Erin was to havi 
satin clothing, and his clothes were to be of i 
scarlet colour; he was to have silver m his scabbard, 
and a golden brooch with a crystal inserted in ii 
The son of a chieftain was to have only a ti 
scabbard, and the brooch of the son of a territorial 
king was to be only of silver. The commentary 
says {op. cit. ii. 147) : 

* In worn clothes and new ones he is to have two ooverlets^ 
so that his person may not be seen; these should be washec 
every day successively-one to be used while the other is being 
washed. Blay-coloiired and yellow and black and white clothes 
are to be worn by the sons of inferior grades; red and greet 
and brown clothes by the sons of chieftains; purole and him 
clothes by the sons of kings * (see also Skene, Celt. Seot.^ iil. 190' 

{(1) The nature of the child’s food is described ii 
the same treatise as follows: 

* What are their victuals? Porridge (Ir. liU or laita) is givei 
to them all, but the flavouring which goes Into it is different 
t.e salt butter (or the sons of the inferior grades, fresh butte 
for the sons of chieftains, honey for the sons of kings. The foo< 
of them all is alike, until the end of a year or three years, vi 
salt butter, and afterwards fresh butter, t.e. for the sons 
chieftains, and hone.) for the sons of kings. Porridge made . 
oatmeal and butlcrniilk or water is given to the sons of the fiine 
grades, and a bare sullicicncy of it merely, and salt butter to 
flavouring. Porridge made on new milk is given to the soni 
ot chieftain grades, and fresh butter for flavouring, and 
full sufficiency of it is given them, and barley meal upon 
(i.e. is put on new milk to make it). Porridge on new milk . 
given to the sons of kings, and wheaten meal upon it, and hone, 
for flavouring.’ 

(e) The Brehun Laws, both under the head 
Fosterage and elsew here, show fair consideratioi 
for children. In the Law of Distress {op. cit. pp 
1‘23,125), provision is made, under the tribal systen 
for ensuring the care 

* of a son after a death, of a son from a mad woman, from 
diseased woman from a deaf woman, from a lopress, from 


lear-sightod woman, from an emaciated woman, from a lame 
anded woman, and from a lunatic.' 

'he reason given in the commentary to the 
'enchus M6r why a child was to be taken from 
le care of a laine-handed woman was that she 
as unable to protect it from the fire. In op. cit. 
137, provision is made for ensuring that children 
lall not fail to receive due maintenance. 

1. The Brehon Iaws also provide (op. eit. i. 167) that a notice 
ight be issued under a penalty, prohibiting persons from feed- 
a refractory son or daughter. 

. In another passage {op. cit. 1. 175), a person was liable to a 
lenalty, if, when he carried a child on his back into a house, the 
lid was hurt. The conimentary to the Senchus Mdr (ii. 179) 
lilts out that the dangi-r arose from tiie construction of the 
ouse, or from projecting spikes or spears. 

H. When the ehild came to the age of seven, his foster-father 
lad to Bupiilv him with a horse {op. oit. ii. 165); and it is ex- 
icitly provided that the sons of kings were to have horses at 
le time of races. 

4. If the sons ot kings were struck or libelled, they were to 
t)e paid irte (fine) for the striking or the libelling; but the sons 
■>t the .f^tne-grades or of the chieftain grades might be struck 
>r lilielled freely, provided tliat no blemish or nickname was 
iven them, or a wound inflicted on tiie liody; a wound was 
any incision that caused bleeding or a cut (op. eit. ii. 157). In 
op. dt. ii. 159 it is said that no nickname could be given with 
impunity. 

b. It was customary tor a riding-horse to be given to the 
loster-fathcr along with the son of a king or a chieftain. 

(/) Irish law deals with various legal cases which 
arose out of the practice of fosterage, such as the 
situation arising from a premature termination, for 
various causes, of the period of fosterage. 

(o) 'riie normal cessation of fosterage came about 
in Ireland at the age of seventeen for a boy, and 
fourteen for a girl; this being regarded as the 
marriageable age, for which the technical name 
wi^s ‘ the age of selection.’ Irish law also deals 
minutely with the liability of foster-fathers for the 
wrongs committed by their foster-children, and 
also with the duties, both during fosterage and 
after it, of foster-children to their foster-parents. 
When a foster-father parted with a child, he pre¬ 
sented it with a parting gift, and his own claim for 
maintenance in old age (a claim which could be 
exercised only if his own children had died) 
de})ended on the value of this gift. 

(A) The Irish system of fosterage was doubtless 
closely connected with the Irish tribal relationship 
of the geil-fine tril>e. The direct form of this re¬ 
lationship was that of the father, son, grandson, 
great-grandson, and grandsons to the fifth genera¬ 
tion, and in what was named the reverse line, i.e. 
the brotlier of the father and his sons to the fifth 
generation. It was apparently the relations within 
these degrees who received a child in fosterage. 

{i) In the case of a girl, a father was obliged to 
ut his daughter to fosterage, to pay the {irice of 
er fosterage to her foster-father until she was of 
age to marry, and then to find for her a husband 
of equal family. A mother, whose husband was 
dead, was under a similar obligation to foster her 
sou. 

8 . According to anodier legal treatise, the Corns 
Besena {op. cit. iii. 39), firstlings, including first¬ 
born children, were due to the Church, and one 
important aspect of fosterage came to be the 
ecclesiastical. 

9 . Glimpses of child life are rare in Celtic litera¬ 
ture until modern times, but there is in a poem by 
the Welsh bard Lewys Glyn Cotlii (1450-1486) a 
singularly beautiful and pathetic picture of that 
life. The poem in question is an elegy by the 
poet upon the death of his young child, and gives 
a faithful and vivid description of the child’s play 
and varying moods. Among the playthings are 
mentioned a toy bow anti a toy sword. Such a 
poem 08 this, though rare, is thoroughly in keeping 
with the fondness of the Welsh muse for dwelling 
on the varying fortunes of human existence, with 
its central tbenies of life and death. 

10 . In their attitude towards children the in- 
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habitantB of Celtic countries are, in the main, by 
nature inclined to be lenient and sympathetic ; 
and, wherever tliere is any tendency to resort 
habitually to cor|K>ral punisliment, it niay, as a 
rule, be safely assigned to some external influence. 
In some instances, too, in those religious faniilios 
where the paienlal mind is pre-occupied with the 
idea of sin,*and the risks whi<di the child of undis¬ 
ciplined character may run of committing heinous 
sins or crimes in adult life, the training of the 
Celtic child has sometimes acquired a tone of 
maikcd gravity and austerity. In Wales, for 
example, as well as in other countries that have 
been subjected to similar religious influences, the 
doej) sense of human error and sin, which char¬ 
acterized the JIVl(!thodist revival, and the use of the 
Hook of Proverbs as a manual of training, have 
left an indelible imiiress on the moral up-bringing 
of many Welsh children to-day, and the atmo- 
!»j)here in which Welsh children of respectable 
parentage are brought up is one which is often 
more conducive to thoughtfulness and seriousness 
(ban to gaiety. Nor is this atmosphere of strict¬ 
ness, in which emphasis is laid on the graver 
as]>ects of life, confined to the Calvinistic Methodist 
body, whose services in the elevation of the moral 
tone of Welsh life are indisputable, but it may lie 
said to be characteristic of the more Puritan spirits 
of all the denominations of Wales, the Church of 
England included. It is the growth in Wales 
(more esjietually in the North) of this tendency 
to train children in habits of earnestness, and to 
the firm suppression of undue gaiety and frivolity, 
that has made tlie Celt of M’ales in some ways 
more like tlie Presbyterian Colt of Scotland than 
the typical Celt of Ireland, though racially it is 
not impossible that the Welshman and the Irish¬ 
man are more akin. Occasionally there are signs 
of revolt in Wales against the more austere itieals 
to which reference has been made, but it is in¬ 
teresting to note that it is the graver tradition, 
whose natural guardians are now more determined 
than ever to maintain it, that generally prevails. 
The Calvinistic Methodist tradition in question, 
in its hostility to dancing, the violin, cards, 
billiards, the drama, novels, sports, hunting, 
racing, and to all forms of unproductive mus¬ 
cular exertion, has produced strong characters, 
and many of the leaders of Wales to-day owe 
much of their success to the tenacity ana con¬ 
centration of j)urpose fost-ered in tliein as children 
by this spirit. 

LmHATURB.—J. Rhys, Celtic Folk-lore, Welch and Manx 
(Oxford, Univ. Press, 1001); Rhys and Jones, The Welsh People 
(London, 1000); Ancient Laws and JnsUtntes of W'afe*, ed. 
Aneurin Owen (Uolls Series, London, 1811); Wade-Evans, 
Welxh Medieval Law (Oxford, Univ. Press, 1000); The Ancient 
Laws of Ireland (Rolls .Series, London, 1869-1873); W. F. 
Skene, CeUic Scotland^ (Edinburgh, 1890). 

E. Anwyl. 

CHILDREN (Egyptian).—i. Documentary in¬ 
formation.—The sources from which we can, di¬ 
rectly or indirectly, derive an idea of children and 
childiiood in Egypt are as varied as they are 
numerous. We may menl-ion: (1) painted or 
sculptured scenes representing births (of gods or 
royal princes), dress, games, everyday life (of 
princes and princesses, or of the children of the 
coininon people), the children’s part in the cere- 
mouieH of worship and disposal of the dead 
(wboUier as mere onlookers or as active partici¬ 
pants), and, lastly, episodes in which the children 
of foreign races, tributary or captive, play a part .; 
(2) statues of single children, of children in family 
groujis, or of princes with their tutors; (3) play¬ 
things, and the remains of the materials used in 
education ; (4) tombs of children, with the reli(» 
of funerary furniture, and even mummies (princes 
and children of influential priestly families); (5) 


the papyri relating to morals, education, magic, 
and medicine, in the chajiters on childhood ; (6) 
the evidence of ancient authors ; (7) the allusions 
to, and information on, childhood in Egyptian 
literature, especially in the popular tales (see Mas- 
pero, Contes populaires de I'lCgijpte uncienne*, 
1 (K)8) ; and (8) a great number of sporadic details 
in the corpus of religious and historical texts {e.g. 
biographical inscriptions). 

Although these different classes of evidence 
comment on and explain each other, the total 
synthetic idea that they yichl is not so complete 
as one might desire. In a general way, we know 
—and with quite a luxuriant amount of details 
(more, probably, than we have for any other an¬ 
cient civilizat ion)—all that concerns the material 
aspect of childhood. We can get a precise idea of 
the dress of children, their amulets and talismans, 
their amusements, their playthings, and their food ; 
we know to a certain extent their occupations, 
their work (especially for the lower classes), their 
iirsi lessons, their iliuesses, as well as several of 
the dictuins and jiroverhs relating to children, 
various children’s songs, and a mreat part of the 
popular superstitions. As reganls instruction pro¬ 
perly BO called, we know the practical results, or 
we have specimens of the subjects taught, but 
we have only a very meagre knowledge of the 
methods of education. Their moral education is 
better known, thanks to the papyri, and the in- 
.scriptions furnish us with the means of forming an 
iilea of the sentiments of the Egyptian towards his 
children—his tender love for them, his desire to 
see them haiipy, and his opinion of their import¬ 
ance in social life. It is necessary, nevertheless, 
in pursuing this study, to exercise much patience, 
and to search sometimes through very long texts, 
in order to find one line or even a single word that 
sheds a lightning flash on the subject. Finally, 
we are practically devoid of information on the 
important topic of family life, considered from the 
point of view of its successive phases; anniver¬ 
saries, children’s feasts, periods of the child’s life, 
and what ethnograjdiy calls the * transition rites.’ 
All we know in this connexion are the customs 
relating to birth, name-giving, and the period of 
early childhood. We may hope, however, to have 
the necessary information some day. Tliough it 
does not look as if new representations would be 
found in temples or tombs, it would suilice if a 
papyrus were di.scovered devoted to the subject. 
ThLs hypothesis is certainly tenable when we recall 
that the text published by Erman {Zauberspritclu 
fur Mutter und Kind, 1901) suddenly added o 
whole chapter to our knowledge of Egyptian child 
hood—a chapter of which we had previously not 
the slightest idea. On the whole, then, and not¬ 
withstanding these reservations, Egypt can ai 
present yield a valuable contribution to our in¬ 
formation on the position of children in antiquity 
and their place in society. 

2. First days.—Tlie fecundity of Egyptian 
women was proverbial in the classical world. It 
had even given rise to exaggerations (cf. Wilkin¬ 
son, Manners and Customs, 1878, i. 320, quoting 
Auhis Clellius, x. 2, Pliny, and Strabo, who follows 
Columella), or even to ridiculous stories, like the 
one composed (or adapted) by Trogus, then repro¬ 
duced by Pliny (vii. 3), which attributed to the 
motbers of this race the incredible power of bring¬ 
ing seven children into the world at one birth. 
Children, says Mas])ero (Hist., 1894, i. 263), 
swarmed in the houses of every class of society, 
and moat of all in the houses of the great, owing 
to polygamy and the possession of slaves. The 
number of tbe sons and daughters of a great lord 
or a Pharaoh could reach a figure absolutely 
extraordinary in our eyes. 
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It oug:ht to be observed, however, that, especiall}' in the case 
of the sons of kiniifs, many of them misrhi be adopted sons, or a 
number of high dignitaries might receive the title of honour 
‘ king’s son ’ (Suton Sa), Thus it is certain that a number of 
the so-called ‘children’ of Kamses ii.—he had more than a 
hundred and fifty known to us—must be included in one or the 
other of these categories. 

Ajiart from what has already been said (see Birth 
[J^'K.yptianj) about pregnancy and the means of 
determining the sex of tlie child to he born (cf. 
art. Divination), the first notions relating to 
childhood are connected with the rite that con¬ 
stitutes the child a personal being, viz. conferring 
a name on him, or rather several names—the great 
name, the little name, the secret name known 
only to the mother, etc. This subject is connected 
with a general theory which will be exiilaiiied 
elsewhere (see art. Names [Egyptian]). Suffice it 
to say here that a child was given these names 
with most circumstantial detail, on a specified 
day, the nawc-day (cf. Budge, A Guide to the Col¬ 
lections of the Brit. Mus.., 1908, p. 78; Ernian, 
Life in Ancient Egypt^ Eng. tr. p. 158). This day 
was passed in feasting and rejoicing, and was 
probably chosen on the ground of indications of 
a religious or horoscopic order. As to the rest of 
the rites and ceremonies of the first days, com¬ 
pared with the ritual of uncivilized peoples, the 
ritual of Egypt relating to the newly-hom (at 
least as far as we know) appears somewhat scanty. 
There is no trace of the visit of friends to the 
mother, the acknowledgment by the father, or the 
admission by the mem hers of the comuainity, in 
the texts or scenes of Egyptian civilization that 
have come down to us. There are a few very 
oliscure allusions to be met with, referring to 
magic spells against the dangers that lie in wait for 
the entrance of the child into the world of living 
beings, and the first few hours after its arrival. 

This poverty of ritual, coupled with the lack of 
rites and sj)elfs relating to the birth (the absence 
of tabu of the uregnant woman, absence of any 
rite regarding tne umbilical cord, etc.), may at 
first seem a characteristic worth noting for the pro¬ 
blem of the origins of the race, as it would seem to 
prove that, however far back we go in the history 
of Egypt, we are still far from discovering traces 
of a social state resembling that which we suppose 
to have prevailed among the common ancestry of 
primitive societies. We must notice, however, 
tliat these lacuna: are being gradually tilled up 
by the papyri, and a hasty conclusion at the pre¬ 
sent time would be very premature. Thus we 
know from a magic document (Erman, Zauher- 
spriiche^ p. 222) that there was a chann whose 
recitation aitled delivery. There may then have 
been other rites of this kind, still unknown to us, 
and resembling those of the modern uncivilized 
tribes of Africa. Similarly, certain fixed rules for 
the use of names (cf. Names [Egyptian], and G. 
Foucart, ‘Stales prototh^hainea,’ in Sphinx, 1910, 
p. 215 ff.) lead us to suspect that certain souls of 
ancestors could be thought of as re-incarnated in the 
bodies of children. The presence of tatuings and 
scars on the mummies also imjilies specific rites and 
seasons for their material execution; but here 
again the necessary texts are silent. We infer 
also from the texts, but with no assurance, the 
assigning of a genius, or protective spirit, to a 
new-born infant. Often it is simply a passing 
remark in a popular tale that enables us to fix a 
detail or confirm a custom ; that, e.g., the mother 
had to undergo a purification of fourteen days 
after delivery—but we get no more details (cf. 
Maspero, Contes populaires^, p. 39). Wilkinson 
sneaks of thanksgiving offered to the temple 
through the medium of the priests on the occa¬ 
sion of a birth (iii. 422), but does not give suffi¬ 
ciently precise references. Finally, we guess, 


rather than are able to state, how tlie first days 
after birth and before the name-giving were siient 
in determining and putting in order the new¬ 
born child’s horoscope. Besides the predictions 
made by Fate {Meskhdnit) or by the ‘Seven 
Hathors,’ or goddesses, at the moment of birth, 
and besides the ‘ length of life ’ inscribed by Thoth 
on the mother’s brick bed, certain treatises fixed 
the future fuituiie of the child and its probable 
dangers, according to the day on which it was 
born, or according to the calculation of ‘ infiii- 
ences.’ In the former category, the Papyrus of 
lucky and unlucky days (cf. CALENDAR [Egyptian], 
VII. 2) is a good example. It gives a complete 
series of dates with the fate of a child bom on 
them ; he will die of infection on his birthday 
(14 Paophi), by accident (17 I’aophi), or simply of 
old age (19 Paophi), or he will be devoured some 
day by a crocodile (23 Paophi), or stung by a 
serpent (27 Paojihi), or he will reach ‘ the ena of 
his life surrounded by the honours of his city’ 
(29 Paophi). These examples, taken from one 
month only, are repeated with similar nredu tions 
for the other months, with a deplorable series of 
horoscopes of wounds, blindness, and other coming 
misfortunes weighing against the one single eliance 
of ‘dying the oldest of all his family* (12 Tybi)- 
We may place in the same order of ideas the belief 
that the first cry of an infant indicated its future 
lot (Ebers Papyrus, 97, 13); that if it cried ny it 
would certainly live, hut if it cried mM it would 
be sure to die soon. We cannot tell how far these 
presages were accepted or rejected liy all Egyp¬ 
tians, but it is a priori a mistake to discard tli’em 
as only a part of pojmlar superstition ; for there 
was no actually pojiiilar literature in ancient 
writings, belonging in their nature 
to tlie domain of all classes of society, included 
also the highest classes. 

3. Infancy.—Infancy seems to have meant a 
period usually fixed at four years (cf. the inscrip¬ 
tion on the statue of Baklini-khonsu in Munich), 
but there is no indication that there was a period 
of fixed length from a social or religious point 
of view. The infant is a nazasu (cf. Deveria, 
‘CEuvres,’ Bildiofh^que EgyptoL, 18931!., i. ‘285), 
and the usual expiession used of a child, ‘a cubit 
long,’ in inscriptions means this period of life, just 
as it is also applied to a new-horn infant {e.g. the 
inscripiions of Tefabi and Khiti li. at Syut; cf. 
Breasted, Ancient Records, Chicago, 1906, i. 395). 
The events and circumstances of this happy age 
are naturally very trivial. Objects in museums, 
texts, and scenes, however, restore them as com¬ 
pletely as we could wish. The first give us the 
material of the first toys of very young children 
(cf. § 5 helow^) ; and the others describe or show us 
their nursing and their illnesses, and how they 
passed the time. Suckling continued for three 
years (cf. the ‘moral’ papyrus of Bulaq), and the 
fact may bo noted and compared with the similar 
custom among numerous modem African societies. 
The scenes on Theban tombs show that swaddling 
was unknown (cf. Pierret, Diet, archiol., 1875, p. 207). 
The mother took her child eveiywhere with her, 
and discharged her duties or attended ceremonies, 
carrying it on her side or, more usually, on her 
hack. Bands of doth were bound round the hotly 
of both mother and child. A certain scene (cf. 
Wilkinson, ii. 334) shows Theban women with 
their babies following a funeral procession. In 
another jdace (an unpublbhed scene on the tomb 
of Monna in Thebes, copied by the present writer 
in 1907), a peasant woman is seen gathering the 
fruit of a tree while her mischievous baby is teas¬ 
ing her and pulling her hair. There is no sign 
of any dress at all for the little creatures, but we 
can easily see that their hair was carefully dressed 
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even at this early ; and the texts and statues, 
aa well as the figures on toinlistoiies, picture them 
as already (and very jiiobably from birth) provided 
with {uiu'ilets and talismans. These usually con¬ 
sist of necklaces, bractdets, and rings of glass or 
enamelled j)aste, little leather thongs (probably 
with magic writing sewn inside), and, most of 
all, little pioteotive figures, chioliv images of the 
hipjJOpofamns-goddesH Thuoris, tne special pro¬ 
tector of children. Protection was equally guaran¬ 
teed hy ‘ a cord witli seven knots, and seven stone 
rings, and seven gold rings on seven flaxen threads 
knotted seven times’ (Erman, Znuherspriiche.^ pp. 
41, 62, 3d); or bv ‘ a small purse containing the 
hones of a mouse {ib.). 

I’he (piestions of good suckling and protection 
against cliihlron’s diseases were of lively interest 
to the Egyptians. The Ebers imjdical jiapyrus 
it)3, 17 ; 94-9) gives the method of diagnosing the 
(piality of the motlier’s milk. Constii)ation wnis 
cured by ingenious remedies, such as the appli¬ 
cation of a jioultice ‘ made of a jiiece of an old 
papyrus register, soaked in oil and placed round 
the body’ (Ebers Papyrus, 48, 22; 49, 15). Medi¬ 
cine had even discovered the wonderful secret, 
now forgotten, of ‘ how to keej) a child from con¬ 
tinually crying,’ and Egyptologists suspect that 
this truly marvellous remedy was an infusion of 
poppies (Ebers Papyrus, 93, 3; Erman, Life,^ p. 
302, rightly remarks that this remedy is still 
employed in modern U])per Egypt). Internal 
(iomplaints and diseases of the eyes, et-c., were 
not forgotten (they will he treated along M'ith 
adult complaints in art. Disease [Egyp.]; we may 
notice here the care taken in regard to doses of 
medicine, according to the varying age of the child 
[Khers Papyrus, 49, 221). As a matter of fact, in 
Egypt, as among all nations of antiquity and 
among modern urioivilized nations, illness was re¬ 
garded Rs an affair of magic and gliosts quite as 
often as it was viewed as a natural affliction ; and 
magic charms played as large a part in the protection 
of childhood as did real remedies. A papyrus has 
bequeathed to us a whole phase of this curious 
aspect of child life in Egypt (Erman, Zauher- 
aprnrhe). Tllnesses are usually caused especially 
by evil ghosts, and (a point to note for compara¬ 
tive folklore) by the ghosts of women dying in 
child-birth. We cun see the poor mother repel¬ 
ling the wicked ghosts hy declaring that no single 
part of the body of her child can belong to them 
—each })!irt is ]>iotected hy magic; or she holds 
out to these evil spirits the threat that she will 
go and destroy their tomb; or else, by talk¬ 
ing pleasantly to them, she tries to send them 
elsewhere—to the harem, for example. A long 
conjuration, and one of the most curious, is 
intended to yirotect the child during sleep from 
the ghosts who prowl about in the darkne.ss and 
try to gain entrance. These powerful formula, 
r(!poatcu four times, and accompanied by cabal¬ 
istic words—‘protection for the nape of the neck, 
protection which comes, protection’—are of irre¬ 
sistible ellicficy. In tins way the Egyptian child, 
like the children of all other races, passed the first 
phase of his life, with his humble toys, his little 
sorrows, liis had dreams, his childish songs, and 
his ever-watchful devoted mother’s love. 

This picture, left by the Egyptians, lacks some 
details which we should like to know. Fcrlmfis 
we may hjarn tlumi some day with the aid of the 
l>;q>yri. Thus, we know nothing about the pos- 
sihb* exi^tciKie of ceremonies or rites in connexion 
with the :q)]»carance of the first tooth, the first 
hair-cultnij:, the first stej), etc.; and we have no 
mention of an anniversary feast, a birthday, or 
dates of that kind. There is no notice at any time 
of any priestly intervention (iiresentation in the 


temple, child-puri lien lion, first prayer, or first 
participation in public or family worship, etc. [foi 
the question of circumcision, see ‘Egyptian ’ section 
of art- under that title]). In regard to this group 
of questions the study of Egypt is very different 
from that of modern uncivilized pcople.s, which 
furnishes an abundance of information. 

4. Boyhood. —After infancy, which lasted till 
the end of the fourth year, ordinary boyhood, vi itli 
its employments and its first work, brought the 
little Egyptian to his twelfth year. No sjiecial 
text has been devoted to the study of children 
of the lower classes. With regard to the little 
peasants, it is very probable, as Budge has sug¬ 
gested (Guuie, p. 78), that their life was very 
similar to that of the yoxmgfellahinoi the present 
day, that their education was m/, and that they 
helped their parents, as much as they could, in the 
agricultural or farm work, chiefly by tending the 
cuttle, protecting the crops from the birds, and 
helping with the irrigation. Their dress (or rather 
their want of dross) was what it had been from 
their birth. They must have required an ordinary 
amount of food ; and it is probably of children of 
the common people that Diodorus ( 1 . 80) is speaking 
when he expresses surprise at the incredibly low 
cost of their upkeep : their staple food, he says, 
was composed of jiapyrus, roots and berries of 
water-jdaiits, and boiled or roasted radishes ; the\ 
had no slioes or clothing—their whole cost of living 
amounting annually to twenty drachmas. The>' 
continued to have their heads shaved ; but tindci 
the Memphite empire it seems probable that they 
had the characteristic lock of hair (see, on this dis¬ 
puted question, § 7, at the end). 

Oar written information is very scanty for the 
popular cla.S 8 es, but we get great helj) in this respect 
from painted and sciiljitured scenes on certain of 
the Egyptian monuments. As a matter of fact, ui 
a great number of scenes, we find the child to be on 
essential and traditional accessory to the ejiisode— 
the finishing touch to the complete rejirosentation 
of the family occupations or fortune ; hence his pre¬ 
sence in the representations of numerous trades 
and in jirofessional or so-called historical episodes. 
These scenes may, as far as the children are con¬ 
cerned, be roughly divided into four chief classes : 

f ieasants, tradespeople, domestics or slaves, and 
oreigners. The jiictures on the tombs of Qurnish 
are the best source for the first class. The chil¬ 
dren are usually represented in the act of gleaning 
the com ears at harvest-time {e,.g. ‘ Tomb of Ilezo- 
serkasonbu,’ in M^.vioire,s rnission Caire, vol. v. 
pi. iv.), romjiing or fighting among the corn (< 5 . 7 . 
‘Tomb of Monna,’ in I’etrie, Arts and Crafts^ 
London, 1910, fig. 69), frightening off with slings 
the binis tliat try to rob the heaj^s of grain {e.g. 

‘ Tomb of Apui,’ in M6m. miss. Caire, vol. v. s.v. 
pi. ii.), or helping the shepherds to drive or tend 
their flocks {passim). In the tradesmen’s class 
we find, from the Memjihite empire downwards 
{e.g. the mastaha of I’tahhetej)), the children of 
fishermen heljiing to cut the papyrus, to transport 
fish, and to make boats. The cliihlren of barge¬ 
men stand on shore and help the jieople from the 
barge, or unload great sheaves {e.g. ‘ Tomb of 
Ajmi,’ loc. cit. pi. ii.). ’I’liose of joiners, shoe 
makers, goldsmiths, and cahinetmaKers serve as 
apjirentices in innumerable ways, help their mas- 
U^rs in the workshop, or in funeral f^^O(^essions 
carry the light articles of tomb furniture on their 
hack or in tneir arms {e.g. ‘ Tomb of the Engravers, 
in M^m. miss. Ciire, s.v. pi. vi.). Thus we can 
easily reconstruct their chief emjiloynients, and 
say that in all these classes the child from an 
early age served as an apprentice, and took part 
in the work of his family or of the people of his 
jirofession 
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In aristocratitj and plebeian houses alike there 
were, as there are in the Kast to-day, crowds of 
young slaves or little servants mixed with the 
children of the house. The tomb scenes at Thebes 
and Auiarna show them crowding round their 
masters when they come home, escorting guests, 
or (ill so-called ‘ banquet’-scenes) helping to serve 
the han(|ueters (pouring wine for them, washing, 
perfuming, crowning them with flowers, etc.). An 
interesting ehony statuette (University Museum, 
London, iniblislied by Petrie, Arts and Crafts^ 
fig. 40) gives an exact picture of a little Sudanese 
slave of ten years old, naked, and with the char¬ 
acteristic three tufts of hair, exactly like those 
wliich the little black children of the modern 
Egyptian Sudan wear to-day. Lastly, troojjs of 
female dancers and singers show naked little 
girls, already efficient in their profession, taking 
part in dancing exercises in the festal scenes. 

In obedience lu the law of decoration mentioned above, chil¬ 
dren, even the very youn|fest, are an eHdential accessory to 
scenes in winch the artist wishes to show a vanquished, con¬ 
quered, cajitive, or simply tributarv, raoe. This enables us to 
pirtiire, by certain details, the children of the ueif(hbuurin|f 
peojiles of E(;vpt, for the artist has observed their special char¬ 
acteristics Thus, in the ancient Empire, the incident of the 
cruel sackinif of Asiatic towns is portrayed with women prison¬ 
ers carrying tiieir children on their shoulders or draR’K'iiiir 
them by the hand (cf. Petrie, De»hashf.h, 1898, pi. iv.), and this 
scene is repeated for ail the Asiatic wars down to the time of 
the Kumcssids. The wans of the Sudan frive occasion to exhibit 
village children beside their mothers (Temple of Bet-Wali) or, 
more particularly, led into captivity, held by the hand, or, in 
the case of very youn^: children, put into baskets which the 
mothers carry on their hacks, or else ridintr pick-a-back on 
their mothers* shoulders (cf. ‘ Tomb of ilarmlialii,' in if miaa. 
Caire, vol. v. «,r. pi. iv.; the scene is very common in Theban 
hypoflfea ireuerallv). The statuette 82,604 in the British Museum 
shows an Interesting specimen of a Nubian doll carr.> ing a baby 
in B basket. Bodawi infants (cf. esp. Qrifllth, Beni, Haaan, 
1893, vol. i. tomb 3, pi. xxx. and tomb 4 , pi. xlv.) are carried 
in a kind of basket placed on asses’ backs, or in various kinds of 
conical baskets borne by the mother on her back. 

The children of the upper classes ofler an in¬ 
terest of a superior kind. The scenes on family 
tombs (especially among the Thebans) and the 
papyri supiilement each other on this iioint. The 
loruier <lo not show us the games or the daily life 
of the little hoys and girls of these social classes, 
but they let us see them in certain family cere¬ 
monies in which their presence was a necessary 
element of the representation, if it was to have its 
full religious value. Thus, of course, they attended 
funeral ceremonies, tliey followed the corthge to 
the grave (e.g. the series of Theban tombs cited 
above), or they took part in family worship, and 
we can see them holding the bread, birds, or 
flowers of siicrifice, while the jiaterfamilias or the 
sam officiates (cf. ‘ Tomb of the Engravers,’ loc. 
cit. pi. V.; ‘Tomb of Monna,’ etc.). In banquet- 
scenes, they share the repast, but modestly seated 
at their jialexits’ feet ou a little stool (cf. the same 
works), and this enables us to imagine how they 
ate in ordinary life with their }>tire.iits (see the 
same peculiarity in the case of princes, below). 
Tlie absolute eimality of treatment existing among 
children born of difl'eient mothers, and of diflerent 
position, impressed Diodorus (ii. 65). We derive 
a knowledge of their mental and moral education 
from short literary works and specimens of school 
exercises. The former must be considered as tra¬ 
ditional compositions, of very great antiquity, 
whicli had been read and commented on from 
ago to age, not for any definite class of children, 
but lor tlie whole of Egyptian cliildhood in 
general. Without entering into the details of 
their literary composition here, we may notice, as 
tlie most famous, the ‘ moral ’ papyrus of Uulaq. 
On the other hand, Herodotus (li. 80) had already 
made known the respect instilled for old age, and 
I’lato [Laws, ii.) had told how strictly the young 
Egyptians were trained to be careful about their 
gestures, gait, and movements, which had to be 


modest and circumspect. All this is in wonderful 
agreement with the modern Oriental conception 
of good education. Tiie Bulaq and the 1‘risse 
papyti (cf. the good synopsis in Erman, Life, pp 
iriS-lfi.'i) confirm the importance attached to tlio 
tcxiching of ethics and good manners by the father 
The power and influence of the mother, the obliga¬ 
tion due to her throughout her whole life for liei 
trouble and lier admirable care, the punishment, in 
this world or in t he next, of the ungrateful child, 
complete the evidence of the classics from this 
point of view (cf. Herodotus, ii. 65). Several pass¬ 
ages in tliese works are of a very elevated kind, 
far excelling the usual low tone in this branch of 
literature. The importance of the moral 
ctlucation of the child, and oi the gratitude which 
it owes to its parents in their old age, is also con- 
finned by the allusions of the inscripiions or papyri 
regarding arrangement of income, or by w'ills and 
legacies, in whicli it is a question of being a ‘ staff* 
of old age * for the father or the niotlicr. 

Education was based on a very different concept 
from ours—a concept whoso mecliaiiisni has often 
been misunderstood. To put it briefly: there 
were no general schools open to all children, or 
to all of a certain class, ana having a jirogramme 
of theoretic instruction. But in cveiy temple and 
public building there was a room where tlie child 
was professionally taught with a view to preparing 
him for a certain priestly or administrative office. 
Thus, the young son of Khufu (cf. licpsius, Devk- 
nudtr, 18411-60, ii. 23), when four years of age, 
went to the ‘ house of hooks ’ of the palace (and 
went there auite naked, ids only article of dress 
being a girdle); just as Uni, in the same dress, 
went to receive his education in the ‘ house of 
agriculture ’; or as Senusiris, the son of Prince 
Satni, was sent to school in the ‘ house of life of 
the temple of Ptah * (cf. Maspero, Contes popu- 
laired, p. 133). The biographical inscriptions of 
various Egyptian personages agice on tliis point 
whenever they contain any information as to the 
habits of early childhood. ’Fhe sons of priests 
and scribes formed the majority of these pupils, 
but, on account of the gentleness and goodness of 
the Egyptian manners, sons of simple peasants or 
slaves were often allowed to associate with them 
if they showed special aptitude in their early 
years (cf. Anastasi Papyrus, v. 22. 6). Tlie sons 
of the nobility, and even those of the royal house, 
also went to this ‘ bouse of instruction * or ‘ house 
of books,’ at least for the time and amount of edu¬ 
cation necessary to teach them what they had to 
know in order to fulfil the religious duties of their 
offices, or afterwards to direct the services of 
which they would have charge. There does not 
.seem to have been any cycle of studies with a ilcfi- 
nitely fixed programme. As throughout the whole 
of the East, the teachers grouped the children of 
dilFcrent ages rouml them, and followed them in 
thoir progress year by year, until they were 13 or 
14 years of age—the time at which they were re 
garded as men and entered upon their duties. The 
instruction was mainly didactic, oral, and of a 
practical nature. To the common stock of essen¬ 
tial ideas, each service and administration of the 
temple or of the royal crown added a technical 
apprenticesiiip, suidi as the editing of letters, 
arithmetic, ritual, etc. The collection of the Sal¬ 
tier and Anastasi Papyri and the so-called ‘ moral ’ 
papyri (Bulaq, Prisse, etc.) are excellent sources 
of information and of curious details on this whole 
subject. As a general rule, the child began to 
frequent the ‘ houses of instruction ’ at the age of 
four or five. He got up early in the morning, and 
‘ took his coat and his sandals ’ to go to his cla.s8 
(Sallier Papyrus, ii. 10. 6). The instruction from 
the teacher (who evidently was not a professional. 
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but an old priest or functionary, as was the case 
until a few years aj^o with the Musulinftn schools 
of modern Egypt) lasted from morning to mid¬ 
day (Sallier Pa)>vrus, ii. 10. 6 ); then the children 
* went out ahoiitlng with joy.’ The rest of the day 
was probably occu[ned in jireparing tasks or learn¬ 
ing lessons for the next day. Reading, writing, 
penmanship, and sj)elJing were the chief subjects. 

Tliov bccan with the exercii«- of oopyirin in hieroglyphics or 
hieratics. Then, Judging from ttic papyri that have come down 
to us, dictation was the oustoniary method of the teacher. 
The passage was usually taken from a religious, magical, or 
poetical text. Erman (op. eit. p. 3^2) makes mention of the 
fact that the task for the day was on an average three pages of 
this kind of exercise. We still have this before our eyes in 
the i»ap\ ri of our museums, with the notes, sketches, annota¬ 
tions, or ('orrcctioiiB, of the teacher. There was also the read¬ 
ing of cdif.i iiig information ; and the master's favourite method, 
in onicr to train the future administrator for his profession, 
was to imagine a series of fictitious letters, a pretended corre¬ 
spondence between the pupil and an imaginary manager of 
Sute affairs. This is the subject of half the papyri of this kind 
that have survived. There were added to the above course, 
according to individual needs, a little arithmetic, geometry, 
fonnularien, protocols, etc. The materials for these exercises, 
as throughout the whole of the East, were white hoards which 
could be cleaned afterwards like our slates, chips of stone, 
pieces of broken earthenware, or old papyrus rolls. They wrote 
on them all with a reed (cf. on this point Budge, Guide, p. 70). 

Corporal punishment was approved of. The 

C ’ ae ‘the cliild has his understanding on his 
’ elliptical ly hut forcibly expresses how 
floggings contributed to make iiim listen quietly 
(Ana.stasi Papyrus, v. 8 . 6 ). ‘The youth has a 
back ; he attends when it is beaten,’ says the same 
pajiyrua, and the pupil harboured no bad remcm- 
nrance of it. ‘You oeat me on the hack and the 
instruction entered my ear,’ the pu]»il afterwards 
reminds his old master (ib. iv. 8 . 7). The teacher’s 
salary was probably moderate, like that of the 
schoolmasters of the Musalman quhhas under the 
ancient Egyptian regime : three rolls of bread and 
two jugs of beer per day from each pupil, if we 
may believe the Bulaq Papyrus (correctly inter¬ 
preted by Budge, Guide, p. 78; Erman, Life, p. 
330, thinks it refers to the daily rations of the 

^ "^e know that this phase of life lasted until the 
boy had completed his twelfth or thirteenth year. 
But, as in the case of the remainder of the life of 
the infant, there are no certain traces of rites or 
ceremonies marking the end of childhood and the 
entrance on puberty (real or social), and the acce.ss 
to public functions or to the life of a man (on this 
whole subject see art. Circumclsion [Egyp.]). 

During the whole of this period, and consequently 
until the age wlien the young Egyptian became 
adolescent and a man from the social point of 
view, the r61e and power of the mother remained 
as important as in infancy. Egyptologists agree in 
drawing attention to the greatness of the maternal 
influence on the education of the child (cf. Budge, 
Guide, p. 77; Erman, Life, p. 165), and her care 
during the time when he is attending the ‘ house 
of etc. 

This fact has been comparad with others, such as the presence 
of the mother beside her son in the groups of statues at tombs, 
and in the ecenee of funeral feasts represented on the itelsB, in 
order to draw far too general and hasty conclusions as to the 
existence of a primitive mother-right in early Egypt. More 
complete knowledge of feudal law and of wills must be acquired 
before we can state such facts with the necessary authority. 

With regard to young nobles or princes of a 
feudal family, the above applies an a general rule 
both to the family life and to their eaucation or 
in.struction. The scenes portrayed show them 
clothed like grown-up persons (cf. Wilkinson, ii. 
334), and wearing the amulets or talismans 
customary for all diildren, but of richer material, 
and frequently having round their neck the pearl 
necklace, the protective figures of Ririt, the db in 
the shape of a heart, which confers wisdom and 
wards oil" diseases, or a papyrus covered with cloth. 
Many were sent (and often by order, somewhat , 


like hostages) to the court of Pharaoh, where they 
received instruction for the military or administra¬ 
tive service of the crown. Just as ordinary girls 
were associated with royal princesses, these young 
men shared in the life, games, and exercises of the 
royal princes (cf., on tlds whole subject, the in- 
Hcrintions of Beni Hasan, Syut, and Abydos). The 
nohleinan Tefahi recalls with pride that he learned 
to swim with the royal chudren (cf. Mariette, 
Mon. divers, Paris, 1872-77, pi. 68 <f). l^tahshopsisu 
(cf. Breasted, Ancient Records, i. 256) shows, by 
his example, that this custom of bringing up some 
children of common people along with princes was 
current under the Memphites. 

The Buppoaed participation of the children of noblemen 
in the great sports of fishing and hunting has arisen from a 
probably incorrect interpretation of the heraldic si‘«nea on the 
tombs. ' It is, in fact, the regular custom to represent the 
children of the feudal lord or the high noble functionary helping 
their fathers to hunt the birds of the marsh in boats, or striking 
the crocodile or hippopotamus, or throwing tbs harpoon at 
large fish. The scene has passed from there to the tombs of 
functionaries in general, and has become a conventional theme 
de rigueur. As a matter of fact, the present writer thinks that 
in the painting of these scenes the ami is to associate children 
with their fathers, to show that they enjoyed along with them 
the noble prerogative of directing these sports, and that one 
day they would succeed their fathers in their responBibilities 
and dignities. It is probable that this is also the explanation 
of the presence of little girls in the hunting and fishing boats 
with their mothers. It is a way of showing the association of 
the feudal rights of the women and of their transmission to the 
daughters, hut not the representation of a real participation in 
these sports, at least during the historicjil period. 

5 . Games, toys, and amusements.—Certainly no 
other dead civilization has bequeatlied such a large 
number of materials connected with the amuse¬ 
ments of children. We have not only the re¬ 
presentation of a long series of games and sports 
tor children, but the acitual evidence of these 
amusements in the shape of hundreds of toys, 
found in the houses or the tom Vis; and some 
museums, like those of London and Berlin (the 
latter valuable for the comparison between the 
objects in the cases and the corresponding method¬ 
ical series of the bas-reliefs of games), in a few 
minutes’ examination of their cases teach an 
excellent and substantial les.son on this point. 
Moreover, the pictures of games do not contain the 
same kind of evidence as the playthings which 
really were in existence in ancient Egypt; so that 
the two combined form a very complete repertoire. 
We cannot give the entire inventory here. We 
shall mention only the chief types of playthings 
and then of games. 

As the most noteworthy toys we naturally find dolls in the 
majority—made of all kinds of material (wood, earth, limestone, 
ivory), and from the coarsest, for poor children, to carefully 
made dolls with clothing (Berlin, no. 10,024). Some of them 
are Jointed (Cairo, no. 869; London, no. 87,162), and were 
moved by means of strings. A large number, for very small 
babies, are, like ours, simply bodies without legs, hut with a 
head and rudimentary arms. Others, on the contrary, are care¬ 
fully painted, and wear amulets or prophylactic magic figures, 
Thueris, etc. (London), or even have artificial wigs (London, 
Boom iv. Standard Case 0, Shell i.). Some of them are nursing 
a baby doll (London, no. 23,424) or carrying It (ib. 30,726). A 
picturesque and local touch is given by the presence of negress 
dolls, and by the curious details of head-dress (London, no. 
82,120—a doll with a wig of long tresses made of clay). Animal- 
figures bear niitness to the tastes of the young Egyptians: 
wooden birds (London), pigeons on two castors (London, lierlin, 
Oxford (Ashmoleaii], Cairo), a cat with inlaid eyes and a movable 
Jaw (London), a calf of painted wood (London), a Jointed frog 
(Cairo, no. 871), and—the Egyptian toy par eaoellence-^the 
crocodiles with moxahle Jaws (in the museums of Berlin, the 
Louvre, and Leyden). Some of these animals give evidence of 
a veritable art of ainuning very sniall children ; for example, 
the monkey driving a chariot, the dwarf with a oat’s head, and 
the negro pursued hv a panther (London, nos. 21,984, 22,888; 
cf. Budge, Guide to the 3rd and hth Rooms, pi. v.) The linen- 
washer of the Leyden museum is a toy almost similar to those 
of our own time; and the cavalier (Berlin, no. 12,664), and the 
elephant with the driver (London, no. 29,712), if they do not 
belong to an early period, are no less curious.^ Whips, marbles 

1 It should be remarked, however, that In Egypt the archieo- 
logist must be careful not to confound with children’s play¬ 
things certain figures of dolls and boats which in reality were 
very rough representations of slaves and funerary barques 
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(Cairo), rattlcB (Berlin), boatB (Cairo), and, above all, a huge I of u family havin}' gone to really extraordinary 
collection ot ball# (made of leather filled with rtraw, or of exncnse for the funerarv cult of a child prematui ely 
nlaited papyruB covered with leather), show that the taste ol ^ i \ i i.r i no 

the youuK EKypt’ians In their first Kaineswas practically similar \ removed \jy death. IjaHtiy, the SenCB 01 flarcopliagl 
to that o! modern children. Like the Arab children ol the I of the great priests (lillds of MaspetO and CjTeiiault 
present day, they went play among the rnins that exisU^ el-Bahari) shoW that children’s cofhlis of 

their time. * And then the children piayed among the ruins ol i ... , • -i i. .vA,.u 

the temple,'says the Inscription ot the restoration of the temple I class "were similar to those of the advilt 
of Ousffi (Hpeos Arthemidos, line ifi). meinhers of the family, and that their funerary 

The series of games and sports represented in the j destinies were conceived as the same in the life of 


frescoes and bas-reliefs of the tombs sliow tliat | 
games of ball, running, and jumping were much 
in favour. Vaulting, the throwing of pointed 
sticks, and wrestling were indulged in by older 
children. Swimming was certainly a regular sport, 
for tiie texts mention those who ‘ learned to swim 
with the royal princes.’ Certain scenes show us 
more especially Egyptian games, e.g. the scene in 
which one of the players has his hands tied behind 
his back (cf. Eriiian, Verzeichnis, p. 281), but, on ! 
account of the absence of texts, it cannot Im* 
explained; or, again, there is the scene showing, 
hut with rather indistinct details (ef. Wilkinson, 
ii. 69), the throwing of a dagger into a circle drawn 
on a plank of wood; and, lastly, the Memphite 
mastabas and the paintings of Beni TIasan reveal 
to us an inlinite series of feats of strength and 
dexterity. Several writers, e.g. Wilkinson, have 
made extensive use of these in their re-coiistructions 
of the amusements of the ancient Egyptians. 

But there ii a reaervation to be made here. It ahould be 
noted that tboee curious scenes (the tombs of Ptahbetep, 
Merruka, etc., for the Memphites; the tombs of the lords of 
Beni Hasan for the proto-Thehan Empire, etc.) represent not 
ordinary hut professional children (buffoons, acrobats, young 
dancers, etc ), and often even professional adults. The present 
writer, however, thinks that tnese documents may be regarded 
scientiflcallv, in most cases, as giving indirtet information on 
the rallies of children, except where the scenes clearly represent 
the feats of acrobats. As a matter of fact, it is probable that 
certain feats of profeseiofials are simply the improved form of 
the ordinarj games of children (wrestling, Jumping, etc.); or, 
as in our own time, children in thpir games iniitatea the actions 
which they saw professionals perforin. We must not, therefore, 
make the very strict distinction that is sometimes made ; and 
the system of Wilkinson’s ancient manuals of including all in 
the same rubric is a good one to retain, though with the reserva¬ 
tion winch we have Just stated. 

6 . Death.—In apite of all the medical knowledge 
attested by the papyri, infantile diseases exacted 
a lieavy tribute from the population (.see art. 
Disease [Egyptian]). They occurred continuously 
from birth to puberty. If there were a great many 
children in Lgyjitian houses of any rank, infant 
mortality reached a very high rate there, as 
throughout the whole of the ancient East. If 
there were no other evidence, we should find con¬ 
clusive proof ( 1 ) in the number of royal heirs who 
died {e.g. in the XVIII th dynasty the reigning 
king is often the third or fourth son); and ( 2 ) in 
the surprising projiortion of children’s coffins in the 
series of sarcopliagi of the priestly families of the 
god Araon. Lie children of the lower and middle 
classes w’ere often buried in the houses, being 
summarily placed in an old tool- or linen-box with 
some toys or amulets (cf. Budge, Guide, p. 78, for 
the toys from the tombs in the British Museum). 
Often two or three babies were buried together 
(cf., for details, Betrie, Illahun, p. 24, and Ma.spero, 
Hist. i. 318, with the biblicgrapny on the subject). 
Children of the upper classes received the same 
funerary pomp in the family tomb as adults (good 
examples at Thebes; Petrie’^s recent work, Gumeh, 
London, 1909, p. 10, gives an excellent specimen of 
the burials of the infants of the middle class; see 
pi. xxiii.-xxv.): sarcophagi, statuettes, funerary 
mrniture, etc. Theban examples are mentioned 

placed in the tombs for the use of the souls of the dead. A 
certain number of these have been wron^rly classed among the 
toys in the museums. Thus the toys imitating fruits, cited in 
Wilkinson, ii. 66, seem rather to be funerary offerings, and it is 
more than doubtful if we must reckon the small ivory image ot 
a woman carrying an Infant, cited among the toys in Budge, 
(ividf, eip., p. 47, and (Room ili.), p. 178, as a pre-historie 
doll. 


the other world—an important fact to note in 
connexion with the beliefs regarding dead children. 

7 . Royal princes.—If wo except tlie scenes in the 
harem and in the public life of tlie princeases of 
Amama, and a few details of funerary archeeology, 
information concerning royal childhood has made 
little progress since the time of the collections of 
the earliest Egyptology (e.g. Wilkinson’s Manners 
and Custotm). Neither the temples nor the tombs 
have furnished any fresh instructive scenes on the 
matter, and papyri and inscriptions are practically 
dumb. Especially with regard to education or 
instruction, we are almost entirely ignorant of the 
early years of the royal children (the so-called 
moral teaching of Amcnemhait l. to his son is 
merely a literary process); in a word, it is practi¬ 
cally only the material aspect of this childhood that 
can he ro-con.structed. 

Little is known about the early years of the 
royal princes. Most of the scenes and texts con¬ 
cerning them represent them chiefly as adults, 
beside the Pharaohs, in ceremonies or military 
operations. It is from some temple bas-reliefs, 
^ecially engraved to establish tneir claims to 
Divine origin, and to emnha.size the fact that they 
were legitimate heirs to tlie kingdom, that we know 
the rites of their birth, in which the gods and 
goddesses played the part which was in reality 
played at court by the courtiers and the famous 
mid wives of Egypt mentioned in Scrijdure (Ex 1 “); 
e.g. at Deir el-Bahari foi Hathepsitu, at Luxor for 
Amenhotep III., at Erment for Citsarion. The.se 
details (cf. art. Birth [I'.gyptian], vol. ii. p. 646) 
find a valuable commentary in the popular tale of 
Khtifu and the Magicians, in which, at the moment 
of birth, ‘ Isis placed herself before the pregnant 
woman, and Nephthys behind, while Ilikit received 
the child’ (cf., for the real commentary, a good 
detailed account in Maspero, Contes populaire.^*, p. 
38), ami the massage performed by Knumu en.sured 
the strength of the little one. 

The t*arly infancy was passed in the harem 
(khoniti), as represented on the frescoes in the 
palace of Amarna, and it was probably when they 
were about four or five years old that the young 
princes went to live with their teachers in the 
special part of the palace called the shapi. From 
popular stories we know that the newly-born prince 
find nurses (nionait), cradle-rockers, and coaxers 
(khomu), to bring him up. Paintings and statues 
of the Theban period show that these titles were 
afterwards court dignities, which were given to 
men also, and most frequently to very high officials. 
The stela* of Ahydos and the Qurnen frescoes have 
given us the picture of several dignitaries, men and 
women, fulfilling these functions, but without very 
exact details about their occupations. I’he usual 
theme—apart from the texts, or the enumeration 
of duties in the texts—includes care and education, 
representing the young prince on the knee of his 
governess or tutor. This is the conventional attitude 
by which the statues in the temples express the 
fact that the goddesses have brought up (in the 
mystic sense of the word) on their knees the young 
heir to the Egyptian crown (e.g. the bas-reliefs of 
Seti I. at Ahydos). In a more real and also more 
poetic way the three statues of the royal tutor 
Sonrnant (Berlin and Cairo museums) represent 
him tenderly lulling the little princess Nofriiir^a, 
at the age of two or three years, on his knee, or 
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holding her wrap]>oH np in the folds of his cloak. 
Owing to special ciicninstances, tlie little Amarna 
rincesseB, in the ))aint<‘d scenes of the necroj>olis, 
ave the iIllporLance of, and the part elsewhere 
assigned to, the jtrinces, and they also have a special 
place in the care ol the owners of the various 
toinhs , so that we lind in their hypogea a scries of 
about fifty scenes in which we see the king’s 
daughtisrs. With these representations we may 
also consider those of the palace, in w’hich we see 
the games of the young princesses and the life of 
the royal harem (cf. Petrie, Amarna, 1894, pi. v. 
and vi.), and thus get a better idea than can be 
ohtniiK'd anywhere else of what a royal child was 
in Pgypt—in dress, life, and in its share in the 
official life. 

Among the most characteristic representations we may 
mention : the princesses (1) accompanying tfieir parents on a 
visit to the teni]»le (cf. N. do (Jams Davies, Ituck Tottihn, A mama, 
Ijondon, 1902-011, i. jil. 22, iv. pi. 6, iii. pi. 8, vi. pi. S) ; (2) present 
at the sacrifice {ib. li. pi. 12) and at the court (ih. vi. pi. 17); (S) 
taking part in it, shaking the sistrinn—an interesting proof of 
their sacerdotal office in early childhood {ih. ii. pi. 6, 7, 8, iv. 
pi. 23. 28, 31, v. pi. 3. 10, vi pi. 3, 2(5); (4) liel{>ing the king 
and queen to present the insignia of reward to the deserving 
functionaries (i6. ii. pi. 10, 33. iii. pi. 10, 17, vi. pi. 2, 7); (6) 
present at the* ‘ triumph ’ of the king (ib. 1. pi. 88); (0) taking 
part in ofhciul banquets, hut, according to custom, sitting at 
their parents' feet on small stools {ib. lii. pi. 4, 0). The statues 
of the Boundary Stclm (ib. v. pi. 23, 20) show that all these 
details are officially authentic; and from the whole we may 
assert the regular participation of the young princesses in the 
chief religious and civic functions of the public life of the king 
and queen. 

Outeide of Amania we know very little about 
the childhood of princesses, though w'e sometimes 
find them rcfircsented in the tombs of royal nurses, 
or partici|)ating in the temple festivals (e.ff. at 
Deir el-Bahari), or tenderly (-.arried by the noble 
‘ tutors of the royal cliildren ’ (see above). 

The dress of royal children is sufficiently well 
know'll from all the bas-reliefs, and has no special 
interest afiart from the question of pure archa'ology. 
One ])art of it only deserves attention here, on 
account of its religious importance and the question 
of its origin, viz. the thick lock of hair which is 
left on the shaved head, and hangs down by the 
temjile and the ear to the nape of the neck. Much 
discus.sion has taken place as to whether this 
custom was common to all young Egyptians, or 
only to certain social classes, or reservetf for those 
of royal blood. The last view seems most correct, 
as far as the Ramses jieriod is concerned ; but the 
renresc.nta Lions and hieroglyiihic signs seem to 
indicate that the sons of feudal lords also had the 
lock of hair under the first Theban Empire, and 
children of lowly peo]ile (e.g. fisher folk, in the 
tomb of rtahhetep) certainly wear a tress of this 
kind in some scenes. The fact that the children 
in a number of Memjihite monuments (statues and 
bas-reliefs) are represented w'ith the side-lock is not 
decisive, because these figures are meant to show 
that the dead man had a .son for his w'orship who 
would accomplish the rites of the sam jiriest for 
him (see below), and these images may be copies 
of the royal cult (on this disputed point cf. Wilkin¬ 
son, i. 49 f., ii. 325, and Ermari, Life,, ji. 163). In 
any case, for roj'aJ cliildren, the mummy of a 
young prince, discovered at Thebes by Loret, 
shows on the shaved head a magnificent tress of 
glo.ssy ]>laited hair, exactly the same as the side- 
lock so often represented on the bas-reliefs and 
frescoes. What is most evident is that from the 
historical period the thick plait of hair assumed a 
religious value, and became a symbolical attribute 
distinctive of certain religious or civic functions. 
In the religious order it became the canonical part 
of the dress of the sam priest, and, with the 
panther’s skin and the artificial beard, formed the 
costume of every officiant who took the part of 
the son, praying or sacrificing for his father. The 
same side-lock expresses the idea of childhood in 


sculpture—either by itself or represented on the 
shaved head of a child sucking his finger. In the 
figures of the gods, the lock is the necessary adjunct 
of all the deities who are considered by theology as 
son-gods, even when they are represented as adults 
W'ith beards, e.g. all the hgures of Horus-Pa-Khrodu 
(Ilarpocrates) or ‘ the child Horus,’ those of Klionsu, 
Ahi, etc. 

Lastly, in the official costume, the lock on the 
temple (natural or artificial) denotes in the cere¬ 
monies princes by blood or adopted royal sons. In 
the latter case, the tress of hair is often enclosed 
in a sort of case attac.licd to the round cap, hanging 
on the side of the head, and ending in golden 
fringes. In a word, the lock or the case containing 
it (or taking its place) has become the equivalent 
of the idea of childhood, of descent with all its 
social consequences, exactly (as Wilkinson very 
happily remarks [ii. 326]) as the Simuiards still 
speak of a prince as an ‘ infant,’ wdiatever his age 
may be. 

8 . Conclusions.-—If we try to obtain from all 
the.8e various details a general conception of the 
part and importance of the child in Egyjitian 
society, we at once sec the es.sential characteristic 
predominating: the child along with his parents 
forms one of the momentary ‘aspects’ of the 
collective soul—the family—and, when the time 
conics, must take it in charge and pcrjietuate it 
with his moral, material, and religious heritage. 
It is this idea that is so nobly expres.sed not only 
by the figures of single children, but by those of 
whole generations of the past, in the scenes of 
atehe and the so-called ‘ banquets’of the Theban 
tombs (cf. e.g. the tomb of Pahiri at el-Kab), or the 
‘procession of the generations to the temple of 
Osiris This explains w’hy children are ‘ the hlosa- 
ing of the family by the gods,’ and why the want 
of heirs (as Chabas remaiked at the very beginning 
of Egj'ptology) is the greatest calaniity, as the 
popular tahis show', for instance, in the story of 
the ‘Predestined Prince’ (Maspero, Contes pupu- 
laired, p. 170), and better still in the ‘ True History 
of Satni’ (ih. p. 132). The intervention of the goui- 
w'arded ofl’this misfortune by dreams, prayers, and 
oracles {gq.v.), chiefly in certain sanctuaries famous 
for this rOle, like those of Imhotep, or those of 
certain deified queens. 

‘ O ye living hemjfs,’ saya AmenaitiB (in her temple at Medinet- 
Ilahu—iiiHtriptions above the middle part), ‘you who love your 
children, and who will pasB in front of this chapel, you will 
trunBinit to your dcHcendantH your dignities, your hoiises . . . 
if you )>orforin the festivals of the ffreat god in this sanctuary, 

. . . Ilathor will bring it to pass that your wivea will hear you 
sons and daughters. And you will not suffer because of them, 
you will not he troubled on their acf-ount, for they will have 
neither sorrow nor sickness, if you recite the prayer: “ Suton- 
hatpu-du, etc.” ’ 

It was a universally repeated w'ish that the child 
might some day ‘sit on the seat’ of his father as 
magistrate or functionary. ‘To leave his offices 
and his dignities to his cliildren’ is the constant 
prayer on thousands of inscrijitions, the supreme 
reward asked by officials, the jierpetual theme of 
hymns, toinb-seenes, and didactic papyri. The 
love and watchful tenderness of parents in the 
papyri and representations do not arise solely from 
the kind-heartedness of the race, which put in the 
list of the worst sins before Osiris, ‘ taking aw'ay 
the mouth of the suckling from its mother’s breast.’ 
Nor, on the other hand, does it come, os has been 
too often asserted, from the selfish motive of 
ensuring the continuance of the funerary cult. A 
more noble philosojihy results from the esoteric 
study of so many texts and scenes. Keligiouslj' 
sui'aking, the child is a continuation, one ol the 
‘becomings’ (khopiru) who, after his father, will 
incaniate something of the souls of his ancestors. 
The living are merely tlie temjiorary store of that 
collectivity which consists of the series of past and 
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future {generations. Souls, dignities, property— 
the head of the house receives eveiything on the 
death of his father, whether he he a feudal prince 
or a simple agricultural tenant. He is the r^suitU^ 
the passing aspect of this entity; and he is the 
usufructuary of their goods. His aim in this 
present existence is by his children to ensure, after 
he has left this world, the continuation of the 
double charge which has been entrusted to him. 
Love for his progeny, his participation, from the 
very earliest age, in the social and religious life of 
his family, and the affirmation of this participation ! 
by all possible means, are strongly marked on all | 
the known monuments as the essential character' 
istics concerning the E{^ptian child. ! 

Literaturb.—T here Lb no special work dealing with the 
subject. What is known in written form about Egyptian child¬ 
hood is to be found scattered thruugtiout the classical writers, 
from whom we have given the chief references, and in the 
extracts from papyri, also cited tliroughont the article. The 
only two modern works which contain a sort of synthetic 
abridgment (but spread throughout several (’hapters—birth, 
dress, diseasos, upbringing, education, etc.) of what concerns 
the child and childboM in Egypt are: (]) J. G. Wilkinson, 
Mannert and Customs, London, 1S78, i. 820-826, ii. 63, 326 f., 
384, and iii. 422 (the work is ignorant of what has since been 
learned from the reading of papyri, but, although old, is 
valuable for the references to ancient authors, and for the 
studies of games and amusements like the Beni Hasan scenes); 
and (2) the excellent work of A. Ertnan, Aeyypten und aeijypt. 
Ijsben irn Altsrtum, Tilbingen, 1887 (ling. tr. by H M. Tirard, 
Life in Ancient Egypt, London, 1891), pp. 166-168, 163-166, 
329-882, 869-862, etc. inrom the special point of view of magic 
for the use of children, we may also cite as of premier im¬ 
portance the monograph of Erman, ZauhersprdcM fur Mutter 
und Kind, Berlin, 1901. The other references are scattered 
throughout the wliole of modern Egvptologi(»l bibliography In 
the form of fragmentary citations. The chief of these have been 
given in the article. Some well-grouped information will be 
found in E A. W. Budge, A Guide to the Collections of the 
British Museum. London, 1908, pp. 78-101, 178; and in G. 
Maspero. Uistoire^ vol. i.. Paris, 1804, pp. 278 and 318. 

The rest of the information must be culled from Egyptian 
monuments themselves, reproduced, translated, or annotated : 
statues, has-reliefs, frescoes, papyri (see above,' Documents ’). 
As regards tiie games and toys of children specially, a good idea 
may be ol)t.ained from the description In tne following museo- 
graphic notices—<a) Berlin: Erman, Verzetehnis, etc., Berlin, 
1900, pp. 221, 262, 281,29(h 876, 389, 469 (without Ulustrations); 
(b) Ixmdon ; Budge, A Guide to the Srd and Uth Rooms, etc., 
London, 1906, Room iv. p. 180 (with plate); (c) Leyden: C. 
Leemans, Description raiaonn^e, etc , Leyden, 1840, p. 125 
(without illustrations); (d) Cairo; Maspero, Gutds Cairo 
Museum, Cairo, 1908, p. 286 (without illustrations); (r) Louvre: 
a brief reference in P. Pierret, Diet. d'arclUol. fgyptienne, 
I’aris, 1876, p. 282, and some insullicient notes in E. de Roug6, 
Notice sommaire, etc., Paris, 1866 0alle civile, armoire K). Of. 
also good information in W. M. F. Petrie, lUahun, Kahun, 
and Gurob, London, 1891, p, 24. GEORGE FOUCART. 

CHILDREN (Greok).—Mutual affection be¬ 
tween parent and child was always to be found 
among the Greeks; it is as manifest in Homer as in 
the latest epigrams of the Anthology. There is no 
need, therefore, to insist upon it; to the hi.storical 
inquirer the chief interest in the Greek attitude 
towards children lies in the peculiarities which 
were due, partly jierhaps to the inherited char¬ 
acteristics of the two mam stocks from which the 
Greeks sprang; mainly, without doubt, to the 
influence of a changing environment. 

It has often been stated that in many respects there was a 
moral decline after the Homeric period. Tiiere is no trace, for 
example, of either exposure or piederastia in the Iliad or 
the Odyssey. If Professor Ridgeway is right, and Homer 
gives us the Achaean civilissatiou which was imposed upon the 
Pelasgian civilization, it is easy to see how, as the Acheeans 
died out (probably through the action of climate, as Hippo¬ 
crates tells us that the inhabitants of malarious regions were 
dark-haired ; i.e. malaria killed off the fair-haired Achnans) 
nnd the Pelasgians re-emerged, Pelasgian characteristics 
gradually became more and more prominent. Aithougb 
ptederastia in historic times was very common, if not universal, 
it is interesting to note that the one place in Greece where 
exposure of children was forbidden by law (Thebes [iElian, Var. 
Uiat. ii. 7]) is proved by Ridgeway {Early Age of Greece, 1001, 
i. 629) to have preserved an Achman population until quite a 
late period. But at present our information is too scanty to 
justify any definite coticliision. 

I. Continuity of the family.—The Greek desired 
to have children to help him in hie old age [ynpo- 
rpoifieiv), and to secure that after his death all 


customary religious rites should be jiaid. The 
dejiarted were suiiposed to become spirits, whose 
happiness depended upon the service of living 
desceiidants, and these in turn received a retv.ard 
for their attention (Eur. Ale. 995 ff’.). However 
inconspicuous this aspect of Greek life may be in 
literature, it was a reality which survived the decay 
of the State religion, being, in fact, quite inde¬ 
pendent of the worship of 5ie Olympians. Iseeus 
[Or. ii. 10; cf. vii. 30) tells us that childle.sH men 
on their death-bed took care to adopt children so 
that all customary rites might be duly performed. 
It was accordingly a disaster if the family died out 
(./Esch. Choeph. 600-509). Aristotle a.ssunied as a 
matter of course that the best kind of happiness 
was impossible without eurexvla {Eth. 10996), which 
meant the possession of children, healthy and 
strong in body and endowed with intellectual and 
moral virtues. The Greeks were also quite con¬ 
scious of the importance of rearing children to 
serve the State; and this duty is forcibly urged 
by philosophers, particularly by Plato and Aris¬ 
totle. 

2 . Children regarded as a curse.— Occasionally 
in Greek literature is found the lament that the 
rearing of children is so uncertain in its is.sue that 

he wise man will refrain from having children of 
uis own. The thought is common in the plays of 
Euripides and in the fragments of Democritus 
(Stohmus, Flor. Ixxvi.), while it reappears about a 
century later in the fragments of Menander and 
in the dicta of Epicurus. It is probable that the 
disturbances ana disasters w'hich troubled the 
Athenians at the close of the 5th cent. B.C., and 
again at the close of the 4tli, were partly respons- 
ime for these outbursts of pessimism ; in times of 
distress children are of course an additional 
anxiety. But instinct makes itself heard in spite 
of environment; in other places Menander (Stob. 
Ixxv. 6, 8, 9) calls children a blessing, and Euripides 
(fr. 318) has written some of the most beautiful 
lines ever penned on the subject. 

3. Duties of children.—That children should 
respect their parents is an elementary duty which 
the Greeks einjihasized as strongly as any other 
fieople. It was one of the great ‘ unwritten laws ’ 
(iEbcli. Suppl. 707-709, Eumen. 54,5; Xenoph. 
Mem. iv. 4. 20). Stobeeus devotes a whole chapter 
(Ixxix.) of the Florilegium to tlic subject, quoting, 
among uiany other passages, a fragment 01 Alexis 
to the effect that tne claims of religion are not 
superior to those of a mother, and one of Menander 
in which honour to parents is put on an equality 
with honour to the gods. Euripides (fr. 360) hiefs 
children love their mother, ‘ for there is no sweeter 
love than this.’ The word he uses is a strong one 
{(ptas), denoting passionate and even sentimental 
attacliment. Xenophon, in his vindication of 
Soc*rates to the Athenians, makes this jiliilosojiher 
rebuke his son Lamproclcs for ingratitude to his 
mother (Mem. ii. 2). I’lato insists upon duly to 
parents in language of great solemnity (Laws, 
717 I), 931 A); and at Athens at least there was a 
law which punished children who failed to look 
after their parents, or allovred them to suffer want 
(IssBUS, Or. viii. 32; Xenoph. Mem. ii. 2. 13). 

4. Duties of parents.—Parents, on their side, 
were considered Found to care for their children’s 
future, and the Greeks appear to have been 
extremely anxious to do their duty in this respect; 
so much so, in fact, that children were sometimes 
exposed in order that tho.9e who were brought up 
might he properly educated and started in life. 
Plato, accordingly, in his last work, the Laws, 
recommends paronts to leave their children a 
legacy of the spirit of reverence (a(6ws), rather than 
a store of gold (729 B). 

5. Exposure.—It cannot be doubted that chil- 
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dren often sufi’ered the late of expoaiiro. As has 
already been stated, Hoiner does not mention it, 
and it was illeijjal at Tiiebes, tliough elsewhere in 
Greece it appears to have been universal. The 
antiquity of the eustorn is proved by the (Edipua 
lej^end, and it may well have been a feature of 
Pelas|;ian civilization. This would account for 
the .silence of the Ifomeric poems and for the 
Theban law, but further inve.stigatiou will be 
necessary before tlie point is decided. In historical 
timch the chief reason for exposing children was 
to avoid impoverishing the family, although in 
manv ctises (Eurij). /on, juafisfim) illegitimate 
chihfren were abandoned in this way by their 
mothers. Greece is not rich in natural resources, 
and t he economic distress that manife.sted itself in 
most places at the beginning of the historical period 
must liave encouraged a practice which public 
opinion con<loned or even sanctioned. Later on, 
when large number.s of slaves were imported to 
work as artisans or labourers, the ilifhculty of 
rearing large families increased. An innate dis¬ 
like for manual labour prevented the rise of a free 
working-class, and the Greeks preferred to lessen 
the number of their children rather than the 
number of their slaves. The decline of Greece 
must, without doubt, be attributed partly to this 
cause. One passage of Plato (Tlucgi. 151 C), if it 
refers to exposure (as it almost certainly does), is a 
lain indication of the frequency of the practice, 
ocrates, comparing his method of cross-examina¬ 
tion with the art of a midwife, says that many 
are angry when their pet ideas are taken from 
them, like a mother when her first-born is nut out 
of the way. That is to sav, in the case of children 
bom later, the pain was less acute. The mother 
would get used to it! 

At Sparta it was usual to expose sickly children, 
who were unlikely to grow up to be sturdy citizens ; 
at other places, besides illegitimates, daughters 
w'ere the chief sufl'erers. Stobaeus {Flor. Ixxvii. 7) 
lias pre.served a fragment of Posidippus to the 
(sflect that everybody, even if he is poor, rears 
a son, but exposes a daughter, even if he is 
rich. Daughters, of course, had to be provided 
wdtb a dowry, while through sons alone could the 
f.imily succession be maintained. 

Exposure (iKTtdivai or, in jiopular speech, 
pl^'eiy) permitted the father to keep himself free 
horn the stain of blood-guilt, even if the child 
died. So long as a man did not kill the infant 
with his own hands, he had no serious scruples 
about leaving it to perish of starvation, but 
often, perhajis usually, another fate awaited the 
'encumbrance* which had tlius been disposed of. 
Childless wives would sometimes impo.se a supposi¬ 
titious heir upon their husbands, or slave-dealers 
would bring up foundlings with a view to selling 
them later at a profit. Indeed there are indications 
that a parent often wished his child to be found, 
and exposed it in a place where discovery was 
certain. The legend of Gildipus, however, and the 
passage of Adian which states that the Thebans 
‘ might neither expose their children nor cast them 
fortli in a deserted place’(P«r. Hist. ii. 7), prove 
that lonely spots were sometimes delil^rately 
chosen ; in other words, it was desired that the 
child should die. 

So far from condemning artificial restrictions of 
the })opulation, the jdiiiosojihers positively en¬ 
couraged it. Plato, in his ideal commonwealth, 
would have all sickly children exposed {Eep. 460 C), 
and forbids parents to rear oflspring from anions 
which are not within the age-limit« fixed by the 
State (ib. 461 C). Aristotle {Pol. 13356), while 
condemning exposure, recommends abortion to 
prevent overcrowding. He assigns an interesting 
reason for his pieference. The act, he says, is 


moral or immoral according as sensation and life 
are not, or are, present. Aristotle thus ditiers 
from Plato in that he regards all developed human 
life as sacred. Both pliilo.sophers, however, deal 
wdth the matter from the point of view' of the 
State, and are therefore strongly utilitarian. 

6 . General attitude.—It must be confessed that 
the Greeks were, on the whole, selfish in their 
attitude towards their children. In rearing 
children they thought more of themselves than of 
posterity. Even when they did look to the future, 
it was w'ith the hope that coming generations 
would be like themselves. The notions of improve¬ 
ment and development were applied only to past 
history ; the Greek (jihilosophers were sometimes 
exceptions) rarely imagined that the future might 
be lietter than the time in which he himself lived, 
and the thought, if it came, never influenced his 
conduct. ‘My son,’ says Ajax, ‘maye.st thou 
become luckier than thv father, but like in all 
else, and then thou woulast be noble ’ (Soph. Ajax, 
550). Greek aspiration seldom reached a higher 
level than this, and equally seldom fell below it. 

But the Greeks, in spite of their sellishuess, 
were not unsympathetic towards the young, and 
the parental instinct manifested itself not only in 
love of offspring, but also in sympathy w’ith clnldren 
generally. In the Homeric poems this feeling is 
expressed in many beautiful similes, altlniugh at 
the same time it is clear that orjihans were treated 
with injustice and cruelty {/I. xxii. 482 ff.). I’he 
anecdotes of Herodotus are often inspired by a 
genuine love of children (v. 92, vi. 27, 61), and 
Thucydides (vii. 29) mentions the massacre of 

oung scholars at Mycalessus as one of the most 

orrible incidents in the Peloponnesian War. 
Euripides sometimes heightens tne pathos of his 
dramas by bringing children on the stage, while 
premature death is the theme of some of the most 
beautiful epigrams in the AntAoloat/. In the 
Athenian courts the children of a defendant were 
sometimes introduced to arouse the pity of the jury. 

7 . Unnatural vice.—The vice of paederastia was 
prevalent throughout the Greek world, and rarely 
met w'ith moral condemnation. See Chastity 
(Greek). 

Litsratukr.—L. Schoiidt, Die Ethik der alien Orieehen, 
Berlin, 1K8‘Z; G. Glotz, art. ‘Expositio’ in Daremherpr-Sat'lio; 

P. Mahaffy, Social Life in Greece, London (1S9S ed.); 

. Hartmann, Der Grieehr und dm Kind, Aufjcsbiuij, 1(K)6 ; 
K. J. Freeman, Schools of Hellas, London, 1907; C. A 
Savage, The Athenian Family, Baltimore, 1907. 

W. H. S. Jones. 

CHILDREN (Hindu).—Just as the Hindus be¬ 
lieve that human life in general is acted upon by 
supernatural forces, and that man is at every step 
in his course attended by good and evil spirits, so 
they recognize a very special operation of demonic 
power in all that ^falls the child in its tender 
years. The helplessness of the infant—the sud¬ 
denness with which it may pass from a state of 
perfect health to one of serious illness—tends to 
foster such a belief amongst a people naturally 
superstitious. Even in the mother's womb, they 
think, the influence of demons is already at work 
in the develojnnent of the embryo. 

X. The child in the womb.—-During the period 
of gestation every precaution must be taken to 
protect both mother and child against the machina¬ 
tions of evil spirits. Thus we find SuAruta, in hi.s 
Ayurveda,^ warning the pregnant woman against 
walking in the open air, or visiting siich spots as 
are specially frequented by demons, viz. deserted 
houses, tombstones, and trees in places of burial. 
At the present day, as in ancient times, she must 
not sit or walk in the open compound, where the 

1 iii. 10, 1: bahimifkramanaih tuny^drachattyahnaHna- 
vrkfdn pariharet ; cf. Petavatthu, i. 6: Tiro kv44eni titthantt 
sandLhisihyhahakesu cka dvorahOhdsu tinkanti dgantvd na 
sakarh ghararh. 
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evil Bpirits might injure her ; and, as a safeguard 
against their malice, she constantly wears a slender 
reed live inches long in her top-knot.^ SuAruta 
and other Hindu physicians of early date furnish 
lists of possible injuries to the unborn child {gar- 
hhopaghdtakara), and with these they also give a 
warning against coming into contact with what is 
unclean or deformed. It was believed that mis¬ 
carriage could be prevented by the performance of 
certain ceremonies. The so-called garhlmrak^ana^ 
or ‘fruit-guarding,’ according to* Sahkhayana,* 
took place in the fourth month after coiuseption, 
and the same purpose was served, on the interpre¬ 
tation of Nkrayana, by the ceremony which Asva- 
l&yana* calls anavalobhana. 

While the Hindu i)hysicians enumerate the 
physical causes of abortion, popular belief attri- 
rnites the untoward event to the agency of demons. 
In the Peta7)atthu* a female demon says: ‘A preg¬ 
nant woman cursed me; 1 designed evil against 
her. Of wicked purpose I brought about the mis¬ 
carriage. Her two-months’ foetus (lame forth as 
blood.^ A child that dies because the prescribed 
ceremonies have been omitted is sometimes spoken 
of as a pretUy ‘spirit.’® There is probably some 
connexion between this and a certain custom found 
in Malabar, viz. that of opening the body of a 
w’omaii who dies during pregnancy, so that the 
fmtus may be taken out and buried at her side.® 
In the third month of gestation, according to the 
Grhya iiutras, thepunisnvana u.sed to be performed, 
the ceremony designed to secure male olFspring. 
The observance of this rite in the Epic i>eriod is 
well attested, as, e.a., by several passages of the 
Mah&bhftrata^^ and by liagkuvnnUa, iii. 10, where 
king Dilipa is said to have performed in due order 
the various ceremonies,TJwwwamrja, etc., according 
to the joy (over the prospective birth of a son).® 
See also liiiiTH (Hindu), vol. ii. p. 650*». 

2 . Infanticide.—The predilection for male off¬ 
spring linds expression everywhere in the literature 
of India. * In no case are girls a benefit ’—thus the 
Mahdbhdrata ^^—‘but a daughter is an infliction’ 
(see also Sex). Even in ancient times the birth of 
a girl was an unwelcome event; and, in fact, the 
practice of killing female infants, which prevailed 
throughout India until the beginning of the 19th 
cent., and is .still occasionally met with, can be 
traced back to the Vedic age; ‘ . expose a 

new-born female child, but not a male.’” The 
passages in Sanskrit literature which refer to in¬ 
fanticide are, however, not very numerous. In 
Somadeva’s Knthdmritsdgara^^ it is told that a 
certain king, who was unhappy because he had 
but one son, de.sired to be informed of some means 
by which he might obtain many more. The 
Brahmans recommended him to kill his only son, 
and burn the flesh as a sacrifice. The idea that 
the first-born sliould be devoted to the deity as a 
thank-offering or propitiation** was, doubtless, an 

1 Bose, The Bxndooa^, 1883, p. 203. 

a SdAkh. Orhya ^utra, i. 21. chaturtht mOsi garbharakfaxLam. 

9 Aiv. Grh. Sutr. i. 1.3; on this Garffya N&r&yaiia obsorves: yena 
mtvalupyate tad anavoilobhanaw. 

* i. 0. 6, 7: Sapati me gabhhinl dsi tami pdpaih achetayiHi 
sdhath paduphamanaed akarith gabbka^dtanam. I'assO 
dverndeiko gabbho lohitafl fUva pagghari. Similarly in 1. 7, 8. 

6 PR !. 24fj. ® Floss, Das Kind 2, i. 100. 

7 So Qobhila, li. 0. 1; Khftdira, ii. 2. 17; iJirar; 3 'ake^irt, ii. 
2. 2. F&raskara (i. 14. 1, 2) gives the 2Dd or Srd month, and 
Xpastamba the tims when pret^nancy becomes outwardly appar¬ 
ent (vi. 14. 9). For the particular forms of this oeremony, cf. 
Bloomfield, SBE xlii. (1897) 356f., 460 f. 

«i. 31, 24 ff.; 62, 20; 63, 40; 120, 40 ; iii. 116, 86. 

V Vathakramaih p\irh8avanddikdh kriyd dhrtei eha dhira^ 
$adt 6ir vyadhatta saiji. 

1. 159. 11 f. (cd. Tawney, 1880). 

” Kdfh. xxvii. 9; cf. Ykska, Nir. 8,4, Taitt. Saihh. vl. 6.10. 8. 

iaxili. 57 ff. 

13 Cf. the legend of Sunalj^epa, whom IlariAchandra Intend# 
to offer up instead of his own son, Rohita (Ait. Br. vii. 14ff.; 
SdAkh. Gr. S. xv. 18 ff ) 


important factor in establishing the custom of in¬ 
fanticide. Until the beginning of the 19th cent, 
the sacrifice of the first-born to the Ganges was a 
universal practice.* But infanticide in India is 
not to be explained wholly by the de.sire to get 
rid of a female child as a useless and buiden.soine 
thing, or by the notion of making an expiation to 
the deity; it rests in part also uf)ou the belief in 
evil omens, and tlie superstitious dread of tlie mis¬ 
chiefs attendant upon birth. Before British influ¬ 
ence began to assert itself in opposition to the cruel 
custom, the fate of the new-born child lay entirely 
in the hands of the astrologer. If the latter de¬ 
clared that the day of bivtli was unproi)itious, or 
that the child had been born under sinister aus¬ 
pices, it was made away with at once. Even in 
the 19th cent., in spite of every clieck imposed by 
the British Government, the practice was to some 
extent still persisted in, Witli reference to the 
Kandhs, a tribe in Southern Bengal, Dalton,* on 
the evidence of a report from the year 1857, writes 
as follows: 

‘When a child is horn, an astrologer called a Jani or T>e8auri 
is summoned and consulted by the parents. If from this test 
it he predicted that the child is not likely to prove a blessing 
to its parents, but rather that misfortune may befall them U 
they attempt to rear it, the living; infant is placed in a new 
earthen pot and removed in the direction of the point of the 
compass from which, if the child were spared, evil mitj^ht be 
expected, and buned. A foal is sacrificed over the g^rave.* 

The belief that the sacrifice of a child averted 
disaster and appeased tlie resentment of demons, 
and, in particular, the custom of entombing girls, 
or first-Iiorn children generally, in walls to prevent 
their collapsing, find frequent mention in reports 
of the last century.* At the present day the prac¬ 
tice, though it can hardly be said to be finally 
eradicated, is at all events carried on with suen 
secrecy as in great measure to evade public notice, 
and seems to be confined to the killing of new-born 
female children. In Baroda, according to the 
superintendent of the census, indubitable indica¬ 
tions of tlie sacrifice of female infants are found 
among the Lewa Patidars of certain Kulin villages, 
and the tables which lie furnishes certainly show a 
remarkably small percentage of girls.® 

3 . Children of good or evil omen.—Everywhere 
in India the firstborn of a family is regarded as 
peculiarly sacred. It was at one time the universal 
pratitice lor married couples who had long remained 
childle. to sacrifice the child that at length was 
liorn to them.® The Nairs used to oiler up their 
lirst-liorn son to M&tfi., the goddess of 8 mall})ox.® 
According to PNQ,’’ the first-born were forbidden 
to marry. The natives of Telingana believe that 
the first-born attracts the lightiiiiig. 

Other superstitions, again, cluster around the 
child who comes after a certain number of children 
of the opposite sex. I’lie conception that takes 
place after two births is called trikhal, and is re¬ 
garded as unlucky, especially among the inhabit¬ 
ants of Jampur. Etrorts are made in this case to 
induce miscarriage, which accordingly is of frequent 
occurrence; and there is, indeed, ground for sus¬ 
pecting that, when the steps taken have not been 
successful, the child eventually born i.s killed.® In 
the Panjab, trikhal denotes a cliild born after a 
succession of three children of the oj)posite sex. 
The birth of such a ehilil involves the parents in 
such calamities as death, loss of property, fires, and 
the like. Evil consequences also attend the birth 
that follows that of a trikhal. The child itself is 
predestined to early death, and recourse must be 

1 PR ii. 169. 

2 Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, Calcutta, 1872, p. 289. 

8 PR ii. 174. 

* Census of India, 1901, i. 116. 

# H. A. Rose, in FL xiii. [191)2] 63. 

6 SherriDR, Hindu. Tribes and Castes, Calcutte, 1872-81, ill. (ML 

7 iii. 10. 

« Rose, loc. cit 
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ftad to variooa expedients in order k) avert tin 
misfortuneH foreboded by its very birth.* 

The birth of twins was anotlier object of super¬ 
stitious dread. In ancient India such an event wa.« 
regarded a» unclean and fraught with evil.® Ac 
cording to Aitareya Jirdhmana, vii, 9. 8 , if the 
wife of one who is engaged in a sacriticial ceremony 
bears twins, or if his cow gives birth to twin calves, 
an exj)iation is necessary, while the Kau.i. Satr. 
(109) also prescribes an expiation for the birth ol 
twins.* The Atharvaveda pariH^ia* 8 j>oak of the 
occurrence a.s a calamity. 

4 . The influence of demons.—By reason of th< 
iincleanness inevitably associated with birth, the 
new-born children themselves were frequently re 
garded as demons (bhiita), until their hair was cul 
for the first time. Some of the jungle tribes deeir 
it unnecessary to guard an infant against wicked 
spirits before it takes solid food, as until that 
time it is simply a bhilt itself.* 

The idea that children are exposed to the malevo 
lonce of demons is already found in the Veda. As 
a means of j»rotection against Janihha, a demon who 
snatches children, the motlier gives her child the 
breast.* To Vedic times likewise belongs Nejamesa 
(otherwise Naigameya or Naigamesa), to whose 
agency the Hindu physicians attribute various 
diseases of children, though in the Veda itself’ 
he is invoked as the deity who helps men to obtair 
offspring.* Su^inxta mentions nine demons {qraha 
—four male and five female (piitand). Chakra 
datta® enumerates twelve female demons, called 
mdtrlcd, who from the 1 st to tlie 12 th day of the 
month or year, may pounce upon a child and taint 
it with disease. 

At the present day, many tribes regard the fifth 
night after birth as a time of peculiar peril. 'I'lie 
Maiathfts of Na.sik believe that the evil spirit called 
Satin, accoin})anied by Burmiya, a male demon, 
invades the lying-in room about midnight, and, 
casting the mother into a stupor, kills or deforms 
the child. The Vadals of Tnana have the idea 
that Sathi, as the god of birth, may during the 
fifth night come in the form of a cat, hen, or dog, 
and devour the child’s heart and skull.*® In Bih&r, 
mothers are very careful never to call their children 
by name at night, as the Jaileya, who then assumes 
the form of a night-bird, has the power of sucking 
the blood of any one wdiose name he hears.** In 
the higher ranks of N. India it is believed that 
demons may obtain power over the new-born child 
through the father, and conse(|uently the latter 
does not even look at the infant until such time 
as the astrologer declares to be favourable, 
c The evil eye.—See Evil Evk (Hindu). 

6 . Protection against the poTver of demons.— 
The wearing of talismans as a means of defence 
against the evil eye, and, indeed, against every form 
of demonic agency, is universal among Hindu chil¬ 
dren. Among the Badagas of the Nilgiri Hills, 
nearly every child carries, suspended from the 
neck, a small disk-Rba[)e(l amulet of clay taken 
from under the funeral j)iles of burned corpses.*® 
On tlie other hand, the ashes gathered from such 


} Rose, loe. eit. p. 64. 

Of. J. V. Nef^relein, ARW v. 271 11. 

I'or otlier references, see Weber, Iiidisehe Studien, ISfiS, 
ivii. 2 'n}fr., and Dloomfleld, op. cit. 360 ; cf, art. Twi.nh. 

‘‘ed. Holling and v. Negelein (Leipzig, 1909 ff.), i. 433; 
cf Weber, 'Zwei ved. Texte uber Oinina u. Portenta,'/I RilW 

(l.'-.-.it), J). 322 f. 

^ I'ti 1 . ‘24f,. 

I; Aiharmveda, vii. 10; of. Kaui. Sutr. xxxii. 1. 

' lihiht. XXX. 1, In Max Muller, ftigveda^, iv. 640; Scheftelo- 
wUz Ajiokii/phen d. Rij/mfa (Leii>zig, 1906), p. 130. 

» WiiiteriuLz, JIIAS, 1895, pp. 149-1.56. 

4or.-4i2. Himilarly (ed. Tarte, Bombay, 

f^^^ii'mhrdaya (cd. Kunte2, Bombay, 1801). 

11 O. A. (Irierson, BiMr Peasant Life (Calcutta, 1885), p. 408. 
1-1 Jagor, in Bencht d. Berliner anthrop. GeaelUch. (1876)t 


a pile are considered to be noxious to children ; 
and it is believed that, in cases of consumption, 
the disease is due to a demon who has throivn 
ashes over the victims. The demon wdio afflicts 
children in this way is called MasSn (Skr. .hna.^ana, 
‘ place of burial ’), and is very generally regarded 
as the spirit of a child.* As the evil spirits have 
a great liking for milk, the Panjabi mother is 
careful to keep her child within aoors just after 
he has drunk new milk. But, if she cannot prevent 
him from going out, she puts a little salt or ashes 
in his mouth, thinking thereby to wardofl the hhut} 

For the purpose of dislodging demons, the 
manuals of Hindu j)liysicians not only prescribe 
ointments, medicines, sprinklings, fumigations, 
and the like, but also recommend that s])ecial 
sacrifices, accompanied by invocations, be made to 
a Darticular gratia. To Naigameya, for instance, 
a libation is offered, with the invocation that the 
‘god of high renown with the goat’s face, who 
assumes any shape at w’ill/ may protect the child.* 
As the diseases of children were frequently attri¬ 
buted to demonic agency even in cases where 
the physical causes of the malady were quite un¬ 
mistakable, magical expedients were in ancient 
times sometimes sought after in order to avert evil 
results. Thus in Ailiarvaveda, v. 23, we have a 
spell for exterminating worms in children. Ac¬ 
cording to Siitr. xxix. 20 IF., the practitioner, 

reciting the spell, placed the sick child ui)on the 
lap of its mother to the west of the fire, and warmed 
its palate by stroking it three times to and fro with 
the bottom of a pestle heated at the tire.^ 

The cutting of the first teeth, which was believed 
by Hindu physicians to be a prolific source of the 
diseases inciJental to childhood,* is referred to in 
Atharvaveda, vi. 140. The appearance of tlie upper 
teeth before tlie lower betokens that the parents 
are in danger of death.® By way of averting 
the danger, the hymn referred to is recited, in 
combination with a ceremony consisting of a dis¬ 
tribution or offering of rice, barley, or sesamum, 
of which both the child and the parents partake 
(cf. also Charms and Amulets [Indian]). 

7. Ceremonies belonging to the period of 
infancy.—No special rite was associated M'ith the 
child’s first teething as such. The leading func¬ 
tions of the period of infancy were the birth cere¬ 
mony ^ the naming^ the feeding with rice^ and the 
hair-cutting. To these are sometimes added the 
ceremonial washing., the child’s first outing^ and 
the ear-boring. 

I’he ceremony called jdtakarman took place im¬ 
mediately after birth, and, in the case of a male 
child, it was performed before the umbilical cord 
was severed.'* It consisted in feeding the child 
with honey and butter, mantras being recited the 
while (see Birth [Hindu], vol. ii. p. 651).* A 
ceremony, connected with the washing of the child 
eight day.s after birth, can possibly be traced even 
in Vedic times. That the object of the rite was 
to repel the assault of demonB seems a ju’ob- 
able inference from A tharvaveda^ viii. 6. 1 : ‘ The 
-wo spousc-linders which thy mother washed for 
bee when born,—for them let not be greedy [the 
demon] Durnarnan, the Aliiiisa, nor the Vatsapa.* 
Nowadays in Northern India the rite of nahawan 
» PR i. 259. a PR i. 237. 

a Buiruta, vi. 36. 8 , cf. Jolly, Medicin, p. 70. 

< Bloomfield, op. eit. 452 f. 6 Qf. also Jolly, op. dt. p 68. 

« Kei^va oo Kami. Sutr. xlvi. 43-46 ; cf. Bloomfield, p 640. 

7 Maiiu, ii. 29: frrdn nabhi vardhandt putimo jdtakai-rna 
idhnfate. 

« A^o. Ur/iya Sutra, i. 16. 1; Mdnava Grhya Sutra, i. 17 1; 
*arask. Grhya Siiha, i. 16. 4. 

t* Atharvaveda, ed. Whitney-I^anman (Harvard Or. Ser.), p. 

94, of. Weber, Ind. Stud. v. 252. The reference to the cere- 
lonial waoliinf; of the younjr child, conjectured by Weber, ii 
loiibtful. Accordinjjf to A'aux'. Sutr. xxxv. 20, the hymn is 
itually employed in connexion with the simantonnayana, a 
'ereinony performed in the 8th month of a woman’s precnoaoy. 
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(Skr. mdpana), or ceremonial washinj', which is 
intended to safe^oiard both mother and child, is 
performed on an auspicious day at least two days 
after birth. ^ 

From ancient times the ceremony of ‘naming* 
{ndmakarana, namadheyakarann) t<K)k place on 
the tenth or twelfth day after birtli — likewise 
the day on which the mollier rises from bed (sec 
Names [Hindu]). 1'he lej^endary literature of 
Buddhism shows that the naming ceremony was 
an important function in the social life of ancient 
India. In the Jatakas the day of naming (ndraa- 
gahanadivasa) is repeatedly mentioned ; ^ the 
Mugapakkhnj&taka ■ speaks of a great feast given ; 
on that day to the Brahmans who were called in 
to forecast the child’s future from the auspicious 
marks (lakkhana). At the present day, like¬ 
wise, the festival of naming ranks as the most 
important of all the ceremonies conne{!ted with 
birth, as may be gathered from the graphic sketch 
of Cornelia Sorabji, Sun-habies, p. 93 : 

‘The naming ceremony outnvalled the birth ceremony. It ^ 
was a tlinlling social function, and all the great ladies of the ' 
neighbourhood were tiidden to it. Acconling to Dubois 
Manners, p. l.'iS), the father of the child, holding it in his amts, ! 
•eats himself on the little raised platform of earth and performs | 
the taihkalpa. by his side is u copper dish full of rice. With i 
the first finger of 'his right hand, in which he holds a gold ring, 
he writes on this rice the day of the moon, the name of the day, 
that of the coristcllulion under which the child was liorn, and 
finally the name that he wishes to give him. lie then calls three 
times by this name in a loud voice. 

This ceremony ended, he give* a present to the presiding 
vurohita, distributes betel to all the Brahmins present; and 
then all Uvko their place at the feast which has been prepared. 
As soon as it is finished, the master of the house again offers 
betel to his guests, and also presents, if he is rich enough.’ 

The duty of giving the name, however, which 
in the above sketch is discharged by the father, 
devolves in some trilnss upon other relatives, more 
particularly a maternal uncle or the grandfather. 
Among the Badagas of the Nilgiri Hills the 
mother’s hrotliers are summoned to the festival, 
and the oldest of them, taking the child in his 
arms, gives it a name approved of by the parents. 
Likewise among the Nairs, in Malabar, it is the 
maternal uncle who holds the child and decides 
what its name shall be.* As regards the date of 
the naming ceremony, however, the practice of 
non-Aryan tribes shows a divergence from the 
Brahmanic ritual, which, as abov** stated, fixes 
the lestival for the tenth or twelfth day after 
birth. The Bailagas choose a date between the 
twentieth and thirtieth. On the twenty-eighth 
day, the Nairs, in the presence of invited wit¬ 
nesses, let the child have its first taste of cow’s 
milk, and give it a ])rovisional name, while the 
permanent name is not bestowed till six months 
or more have elapsed, when the child also partakes 
of rice for the first time. Similarly, the Vedans, a 
slave caste of Southern India, associate the naming 
ceremony with the child’s first meal of rice, the 
double function taking jilace eight or nine months 
after birth.® 

Among the Brfthmans the child is weaned and 
receives solid food for the fiist time in the sixth 
month after birth.® This forms the occa.sion for 
a special ceremony called unnapraJanUf of which 
Dubois'^ writes as follows : 

‘ For this ocuasion they choose a month, a week, a day, and a 
•tar, which all cornbine to give favourable auguries. A pandal 
is erected, which is ornamented all round with toranarns, or 
wreaths of mango leaves, some of which are also hung over the 
entrance door of the house, the inside of which has boon care¬ 
fully purified by the women. . . The mother, holding the 

diild in her amis, and accompanied by her husband, seats her¬ 
self beside him on the little platform of earth which Ikis been 
set up in the centre. The pvrnhila advances towards them, 
performs the saihkalpa, oilers, firstly, hoinam in honour of the 

1 PR II. 26; cf. G. A. Grierson, vji. cit. 1188 f. 

a e.g. JAt., e<l. Fausbull, li. 2, in. I2.I, iv. T. 

8vi:s. 4 Floss, 1 . 1G8, 

® Jagor, foe. cif. p. 199. Manu, ii. 34 ; Tajfi. I. IS. 

7 i)p. dt. p. 167. 


F.‘ planets, then a sacrifice to fire, to which he presenth clari¬ 
fied blitter and betel for nriveddya ISkr. naivedya\. \\ lien he 
has finished, the women sing verses expreSHing their good 
wishes for the future happiness of tlie child, and perform arattt 
over him.* 

The anna 2 }ra^ana, according to the Gfhya Sutras, 
is preceded, in the fourth month after birth, by the 
ceremony of niskraniana, the child’s fir.st outing.‘ 
I’ll is ceremony is also designated adityadarkana 
(‘the seeing of the sun’). 

The ceremony of hair-cutting {chudakarana, 
ekaula) is performed three years after birth. I’his 
solemn function, according to A&v. Gfh, Sutr. i. 4, 
mu.^t take place at a propitious time and under a 
constellation of beneficent aspect. “ As observed 
to-day in families of standing, it is described by 
Dubois® as follows: 

‘ The Brahmins who are invited assemble under the pandal 
after having performed their ablutions. 'Ilie cliild is brought 
in by his father and mother, who scat him between them on the 
little eartlien platform. . . . The purohUa then draws near the 
cliild . . . and performs the aathkalpa, and also offers hoinam 
to the nine planets. He next traties on the floor in front of the 
child a square patch with red eartii, which they cover with rice 
that has the husk on. . . . The child is made to sit near the 
square patch, and the harbor, after offering worship to his razor, 
proceeds to shave the child’s head, leaving one lock at the top, 
which is never cut . . . The entertainment generally ends with 
a feast and the distribution of presenta to the Brahmins.’ 

The rite of cutting the hair, as is stated also in 
the Raghuvanda, lii. 28, marks the time for be¬ 
ginning the edtication of the young Hindu. At 
about the same age the cliildren of both sexes have 
their ears bored—the ceremony of karnavedha,* 
which, a<*cordiDg to Dubois, is observed with a 
ceremonial similar to that of the hair-cutting. 
In some tribes, however, as, e.g,, the Nairs and 
Badagas already referred to, the rite of piercing 
the ears takes place on the day of naming, ana 
among the last-mentioned people is performed by 
the maternal uncle.® 

8. Premature close of the period of childhood.— 
In the case ol hoys and girls alike, the period of 
childhood is shorter in India than in Western lands. 
So far, indeed, as the term ‘childhood’ connotes the 
qualities of innocence and inexperience, the thing 
cannot really be said to exist among the Hindus. 
Almost from infancy the children share the family 
life of their parents, and are accustomed to look at 
the events belonging thereto as something quite 
natural, and to discuss them in the manner of their 
elders—with the result that t-he most pronounced 
feature .n the character of Hindu children is pre¬ 
cocity. With this, again, they combine a marvel¬ 
lously fertile imagination, which is moulded and 
fostered by the superstitious ideas of their environ¬ 
ment. The ideal products of this faculty stamp 
themselves upon tae mind of the young Hindu 
with such force as to become practically inefl'ace- 
able, and assert a lifelong ascendancy over him.® 

In Hindu families belonging to the higlier ca.stes, 
that which the young must learn, first ol all, is the 
jirecise observance of the various sacred rites ; and 
this also makes it natural for them to copy the 
grave deportment of their elders. In the ranks 
of the common people, where occupation is deter¬ 
mined by heredity, the son of the artisan, even in 
childhood, handles his father’s tools, and the son 
of the peasant learns to hold the plough from his 
earliest years. The Hindu girl, on her part, must 
of necessity be trained in all departments of house- 

1 Pdraskara Grhya Sutra, i. 17 ; Manu. ii. 34. 

a For details of the ritual, see Hillohrandt, ' Rituallitteratur ’ 
(GIAPhi. 2), p. 49 f. 

* Op. cit, p. i68 f. 

4 For refenuices in Skr. literature, see Eudhakantadeva, 
l^abdakalpadnima (Calcutta, 1886-93), a.v. ‘ Karyavodha.’ 

6 I’loBH, i. 297. 

“Cf. Crooke, Natives of Northern India, p. 176f. • ‘The 
atmosphere is full of the 8U]»erniit.ural-e\ il-inindod ghosts and 
bogies, the kindly spirits of the ancestral dead which sit round 
tlie hearth, the ogre and vampire which haunt the burial- 
ground or the old village trees-witli all of which the I'hild, 
even in infancy, becomes acquainted.’ 
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work before enf^iritip, while but a child hereelf, 
upon her own married life. 

Litbratorb.—H. PIoss, Das Kind in Jirawh u. Sitte d. 
Volket^, 2 volfl., lieipzig, JcSS4, J Jolly, lierM n. Sitte, StrasBlnirn, 
18»6(G/vlP ii. 8), alao Medicin, 1»01 (it. in. 10) ; A. Hillebrandt, 
RitualliiUratur, Strafisburp, lStt7 (GflAP iii. 2); W. Crooke, 
Popular Religion and Folklore of Korthem India, new ed., 
2 vols., London, 189(3, alHO Natives of Northern India, London, 
1907, pp. 17.V1S3- ‘ (3hild-life’ ; Dalpatr&m Daya, Bhut 
Nihandh, tr. A. K. Forbee, Bombay, n.d.; J. A Dubots, 
Hindu Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies^, tr. H. K. Beau¬ 
champ, Oxford, 1906; Cornelia Sorabji, Sun-hahies. Studies 
in the Child-life of India, Ix>ndon, 1904; J'etavatthu, cd. 
Minaveff, London, 1888 (PTS); Hymns of the Atharvaveda, 
topetlicr with extracts from the ritual books and the comm., 
tr. Maunce Bloomfield, Oxford, 1897 {SBJS xlii.). 

R. Fick. 

CHILDREN (Iranian).—i. A desire for children 
in themselves, as distinj^uished from a jitmeral 
allection for them after they arc born, may be said 
to be a mark of a settled* community and of an 
advancing civilization. We find this, ior instance, 
among the Hebrews at the very dawn of their 
existence, and ancient Persia furnishes a second 
conspicuous exemplification of the juinciple. While 
exposure was occasionally practised (see Abandon¬ 
ment AND Exposube [Persian]), and while de¬ 
formed or idiotic children were regarded as a curse 
(cf. Yasna xi. 6), o/lspririg art* exjilicitJy said to be 
a blessing. Thus a sjietiial object of longing was 
‘ sturdy, proficient oll'sjuing, enacting the com¬ 
munity-laws for the assembly, growing up in 
harmony, working weal, delivering from anguish, 
of good understanding, who may advance both my 
bouse, and my village, and my trib(5, and my 
country, and the glory of iny country’ {Yasnu 
Ixii. f), cf. lx. 7, Ixv. 11 ; Ya&t xiii. 134, xxiv. 3 ; 
Vendidad xxi. 6-7). In conformity with this 
desire, prayers and saerilices were o*ffered in the 
hope of obtaining childnm (Yasna ix. 22, Ixv. 11, 
Ixviii. 6, 11 ; YaSt xiii. 134, xv. 40). Ormaztl 
himself formed and protected the unborn infant 
{Ya&t xiii. 11), and abortion was, accordingly, a 
sin {Ya&t xvii. 67), and was punished as a heinous 
Cl irae of ‘malice prepense and aforethought’ {babbo- 
var&ta [Venduldd xv. 9-19; cf. Ariu-Viraf, ed. 
Haug and West, xliv., Ixiv., Ixxviii.J). Not only 
is the married man better tlian the celibate, and 
the mail with children preferable to one without 
ollsnring {Vendidad iv. 47), but childles.sness is in 
itself a curse {Yasna xi. 1; Ya&t x. 110), and that 
land rejoices where children abound ( Vendidad 
iii. 2-3). CJhildren were given not only by Urmazd 
{Ya&t xiii, 11), but by Mithra {Ya&t x. 65, 108), 
Haoma {Yasna ix. 22), Ashi Vanulii {Ya&t xviii. 
5), Vayu {Ya&t xv. 40), the Waters {Yasna Ixv. 
11 ), the Fire {Yasna Ixii. 5; Vendidad xviii. 27), 
and the Fravashis {Ya&t x. 3, xiii. 11, 16, 22). The 
Avesta enjoins, moreover, that infants be treated 
tenderly {Ya^na x. 8), and be protected until the 
age of seven ytvirs, when they are able to defend 
and nourish tliemselves {Vendidad xv. 44-45; cf. 
Dlnknrt, ed. Saiijana, iv. 2G3, Bombay, 1883). 
Cruelty to a child is a crime {Vendidad xiii. 23), 
punished witli grievous torments in the next world 
{Arld-Vlrdf yAvi-y xliii., lix., Ixxxvii., xciv., xcv.). 

2 . It has been noted above that one of the 
Avesta epithets applied to a child is ‘delivering 
from anguish’ {azo-huji \Yasna Ixii. 6; Ya&t xiii. 
134, xix. 75]). This term receives its elucidation 
in the Palilavi Shdyast Id-ShayoAty dating perhaps 
from the 7tli cent. A.D., which states (xii. 16; cf. 
X. 22 [West, tiBE v, 345, 325]): 

‘ The rule Ik this, that one is to persevere much In the begret- 
titiK of olTspriiiff, Binoe it is for the acquisition of many good 
w-orkH nl once ; because in the Spend and Nih&tum Nasks [parts 
of th»‘ A\(*8l* no longer extant] the high-priestfl have taught 
that the <l\it ^ and good works w’hich a son performs are as much 
the father's as though they had been done by his own hand ; 
and in the Daindat Nask [another lost book of the Avesta] it is 
reveled thuH ; “ Likewise, too, the good works, in like manner, 
winch come to the father as his own." ’ 

The rcrsiaii Snd.fhtr, basud on a Pahlavi original, 


repeats this statement of the Shdyast Id-Shdyasty 
and adds the fanciful etymology that pur, ‘ son ’ 
(Avesta pudra), i.s identical with pill, ‘ bridge ’ {pur 
and pul being written with the same charafders in 
Pahiavi script), ‘ for by this bridge they arrive at 
that other world ’ {Sad-dar xviii. [West, SBE xxiv. 
278-281]). This etymology of ‘ son ’ as the ‘ bridge ’ 
by which the parent is enabled to cross the Chinvat 
bridge to heaven is curiously, although probably 
accidentally, analogous to the Sanskrit interpreta¬ 
tion of putra, ‘son,’ as the one who ‘saves’ 
{trdyate) his father from the hell put (cf. Scher- 
man. Material, zur Gesch. der ind. Visionslitteratur, 
Leipzig, 1892, p. 39 f., and the references in Bdht- 
lingk and Roth, Sa,nskrit-\Vbrtcrhuch, s.v. ‘ Put’). 

3 . Classical allusions to infants in Persia are few 
(Rapp, ZVMG XX. 108-109). Herodotus (i. 136) 
states that, next to bravery in war, abundance of 
ofispring was reckoned the highest honour, and 
that the king sent annual gifts to the fathers of 
the largest families. He also adds that, until the 
age of live, the infant was not admitted to its father’s 
presence, but was brought up with women, lest, if 
it should chance to die, it might cause its father 
distress. Strabo (xv. 3. 17) rei)eats the gist of this 
statement, adding that the I’ersians had numerous 
wives and concubines for the sake of offspring. lie 
restricts the period of exclusion of children from 
their father’s presence to tlie age of four, whereas 
Valerius Maximus (ii. 6 ) raises it to seven. Finally, 
it may lie noted that Procopius {dc Boll. Pers. i. 23) 
states that infants were frequently placed in other 
families for their training. While this may have 
been done, and, if the Shuk-Ndinah maybe believed, 
was done, at least in sporadic cases among noble 
families, there is no evidence that the practice was 
general in the period of the Avesta itself. 

Litbraturb —F. Spicgrel, Erdn. Attertumskunde, iii. 081-682 
(JjeijiziH, 1878); W. Geiger, Ostirdn. Eultur im Altertum, pp. 
234-237 (Erlfuif.rn, 1882); J J Modi, Jiduealion among the 
Ancient Iranians, p. 47 f. (Bombay, 190f)); R. E. P. Sanjana, 
Zarathushtra and Zarathushtriamsm in the Avesta, p. 216f. 

(Leipzig, 1900). Louis H. Gray. 

CHILDREN (Parsi).—From a strictly religious 
point of view there is nothing sjiecial to he re¬ 
marked about the childhood of a Parsi child. It 
is held to be innocent, and not liable or subject to 
the performance of any religious duties or rites. 
If it dies before the I^aojot, or the investiture of 
the sacred shirt and thread (cf. vol. ii. p. 408, and 
art. Initiation [Parsi]), its funeral ceremonies are 
on a lesser scale. In the case of an adult, whether 
male or female, belonging to the lay class, the 
a]q>ellation behdin is prefixed to the name in the 
recital of ceremonies. When a man belongs to the 
priestly class, the apyiellation is ervnd, if he has 
lassed through the initiatory ceremony of priest- 
lood {Ndvar); it is oditd (Avesta hdvishta, i.e. 
‘a discijde’), if he has not passed through the 
ceremony. In the case of ;i female of the priestly 
class, the appellation is ashti (fern, of oshtd)\ but 
in the case of a child, whetlier belonging to the 
priestly or layman cla.s.s, it is khurd, i.e. ‘small’ 
or ‘young.’ This appellation signifies that the 
deceased piirson was too young, and that it had no 
responsibility, for duties or rites as a Zoroastrian. 

At or about tlie age of six, the child has to begin 
to learn by heart a few religious prayers—especially 
those falling under the head of, and attached to, 
the Nirang-i-Kusti, i.e. the recital for putting on 
the sacred thread. These must be learnt for the 
coming occasion of the Naujot, when the child is 
to be invested W’ith the sacred shirt and tliread. 
After this investiture the child’s name ceases to be 
recited as khurd in the prayers at religious cere¬ 
monies, but is recited as behdin or oshfd, as the 
case may be, i.e. as it belongs to the lay or to the 
priestly class. JivANJi Jamshedji Modi. 
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CHILDREN (Roman).—In a society based on 
the af,oiatic principle and the patria po/esifts^ tlie 
maintenance of tlie family and its samt was a 
matter of tlie most vital int erest and importance ; 
and for this reason the children born in lawful wed¬ 
lock, and esjiecially the boys, were objects of the 
utmost care and solicitude. For this reaMui, too, 
the paterfamilias had the power of de< lnung to 
accejit a new-born child if be were deformed, or, 
in the fatluu’s jud^oiient, unsuited to be a member 
of the family and the State ; the children must be 
of good omen, and lit to come in contact with the 
sacra. If not susreptus by the father, the child 
was exjiosed, and might or might not survive to 
lind some unhajipy lot in life (Lac-tantius, vi, 20, 
23). The early nontiiiiJal law does, indeed, seem 
to have enjoineil the rearing of every male child 
and the eldest of the female ones, and to have sub¬ 
jected the right of exjiosure to the sanction of live 
neighbours (Dionys. ii. 15); but of this we bear 
nothing in historical times. In the degenerate days 
of the late Republic and eaily Empire, the duty 
of rearing children was neglected ; and Augustus 
found it necessary to have recouise to legislation, 
and to rewaids and jienalties, in order to recruit 
the citizen population. The lex Julia et Papia 
Popptra was intended to comjiel men and women 
of full age to marry and have chiUlren, by subject¬ 
ing the recalcitrant to certain disabilities, and to 
reward fruitful marriages by relii*ving women who 
had borne a certain number ot chihlien (three in 
Rome, and four in Italy) from the tutory of their 
parents or agnates, and conceding various privileges 
to parents of children born in lawful wedlock (see 
Muirhead, Hist. Introd. to the Private Lav> of 
Horne-, London, 1891), ji. 304). Augustus also 
gave speciiic money reMards to plebeian families 
well lumishod with children (Suetonius, Aug. 
xJvi.), 

If a child was accejited by the father, there was 
still an inl.e.rval of nine days for a boy, and eight 
for a girl, before it received its name and was ad¬ 
mitted into the family ; and in this period it was 
liable, as the old Romans believed, to be vexed by 
evil or mischievous spirits (see the curious hit of 
folklore quoted from Varro by St. Augustine, de 
Civ. Dei, vi. 9). But such spiritual dangers were at 
an end when the religious rites of tiie dies lustricus 
had been successfully performed. What exactly 
these rites were, we do not know ; but the word 
lustricus implies a religious ‘ purification’ akin to 
that of other examjiles of lustratio, and a sacrifice 
is mentioned by Tertullian {de Idol. xvi.). At the 
same time the infant received its name, was ad¬ 
mitted into the family, and thereby also into the 
gens to which the family belonged, and was poten¬ 
tially a member of the State. The danger from 
evil influences was now averted by hanging on its 
nock the amulet known as the bulla, which was 
worn until the age of puberty. 

In the simjde home life of the more primitive 
Romans there is little doubt that the mother 
suckled her own children ; hut the only definite 
evidenc.e of this is in Flutarc-h’s Life of Cato tlm 
Elder (ch. xx.), whose wife is said to have adhered 
to the old custom. The practice of employing a 
nutrix for this jmrpose must have come in early; 
in a fragment of Varro’s book, de Liberis Eau- 
candis (Nonius, 494, s.v. ‘Anuis’), we find him 
advising that the nurse .should be young; ‘ anuis 
enim, ut sanguis detcrior, sic lac.’ Tacitus (Dial. 
xxviii.), contrasting the usage of his day with that 
of the olden time, wTites of children being reared 
in the cottage of a slave-nurse. Nevertheless, the 
fondness of Roman mothers for their babies is well 
attested in literature, and inspired both Catullus 
and Virgil with some of the most beautiful lines 
they ever wrote. Those in Catullus (Ixi. 213 f.: 
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‘Torquatus volo parvulus Matris e greraio suae,’ 
etc.) were in Virgil’s rniml when he wrote the last 
four linos of his fourth Eclogue, where, after the 
birth of the babe, it is called on to recognize its 
mother with a smile (see Mayor, Fowler, and 
Conway, Virgil's Messianic Eclogue, 1907, p. 7011'.). 
In Aen. vii, 518 we have in six words a picture of 
the mother ])ressing her baby to her breast as she 
hears the sound of the war-trumpet (‘Kt tre]>idae 
matres pre.s.sere ad jicctora natos ); and in IJcorg. 
ii. 523 another pictuie of the lit,tie ones, in the 
happy life of the farm, clinging to their mother: 

‘ Interea dulces pendent circum oscula nati. ’ 
Under the Empire the aflection of parents is 
abundantly attested in the many sepulchral in¬ 
scriptions which express the bitterness of the loss 
of cliildren. The epithets which continually recur 
are ‘dulcisainius,’ ‘ carissimus,’ ‘jiienti.ssinius,’ 

‘ suavissimus,’ ‘ innocentissiinu.s.’ Many of these 
may be conveniently referred to by using the index 
to \V"ilmanns’ Exempla Inscriptionum Lat., Berlin, 
1873, vol. ii. p. 683, s.v. ‘Filiae, tilio.' A single 
specimen may be given here (no. 247): ‘Memoriae 
aeternae M. Auieli infantis dulcissimi et inc.om- 
parabilis qui vixit annis viiii rn. ii. d. xiii., qui sihi 
ante mortem rogavit quam parentibus suis.’ Some 
of Martial’s epigrams bear \Mtne.s.s to the same 
tender feeling, esjiecially the beautiful one on the 
infant son of Bassus (vii. 96). 

Roman children hail, of course, their troubles 
and their joys, like all others. Jaicietius twice 
mentions their fears in the darkness (ii, 55, iii. 87) ; 

‘Nam velati pueri trepiclaiit, atque umiiia oapoin 
In tenebria meluunt, sic noH in liifo timeums 
Interduni, nilo cpiao aunl inetiieiKiu ina>,a8 (jnam 
Quae pueri iu tenobriH pavitant lin^'uiitquc lutura.' 

He also turns to his own account the sweetening 
of the lip of the bitter medicine-cu]) by the mother, 
in order to deceive the little jiatient (i. 930), On 
the other hand, they had jileuty of games; they 
built houses, rode hobb,> horses, jilayed with dolls, 
whipped tops (see Marquardt, Privatleben der 
Horner, Leipzig, 1888, p. 814). As they grew 
bigger, the favourite games were ‘ nuts,’ of which 
Ovid mentions stweral kinds in his poem entitled 
Nux, and at which Augustus liked to play with 
small children (Suet. Aug. 83); and ‘king,’ to 
which Horace alludes in Epist. i. 1, 59 (cf. Tac. 
Ann. xiii. 15). Games with balls were also played 
freely by both young and old. 

But children had also certain duties to perform 
in the family, and chiefly religious ones. As soon 
as they were old enough, they learnt—no doubt 
from the mother—the code of family pi etas. Wc 
may perhaps take a passage of Frudentius (c. 
Symmachum, i. 197 f.)f too long to be quoted here, 
as rejiresenting this training, for, even in the late 
Emnire, family religion survived with lit tie change. 
Children alone, if we may trust Columella (de Re 
Rust. xii. 4), w'ero allowed access to the penus (the 
store-closet of the old Roman househohl), as being 
pure and undeliled, for that closet w'as tlie seat of 
the Penates, and, in some mysterious way, holy. 
After the libation at each family meal, it was a 
boy who announced that the deities were pro¬ 
pitious (Serv. ad Ain. i. 730). These religious 
duties, with others of which we are not told, were 
probably the original reason for the dress of chil¬ 
dren up to the age of jiuberty, viz. the purple- 
striped toga (practexta), which was also worn by 
priests and curulc magistrates, i.e. by all who had 
a right to perform religious acts (see Classical 
Review, x. [1896J 317 ff.), and which seems to have 
been associated with the idea of the sanctity of 
childhood. Children were also freely employed 
in teligious duties outside the family, as camilli 
and camillm (acolytes) in acts of the State religion, 
and as such are constantly represented on tha 
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monunientB (see, Schreil>or, Atlas of Classical 
Antiquities, ed. Anderson, IS95, plate xix. 1-3, 
from tho Ara Paris ol Aupiistus). In Uenzen’s 
Acta Fratrum Arvalniin (Berlin, 1874, Exordium, 

). vii), we lind boys at tending as ministri on the 

brethren, after the manner of the old liomaii 
fairiil\, and taking their own meals sitting on 
stools; these weie sons of senators vrith both 
j)arents Ining. At the Ludi sasculares in 17 B.c. 
the ‘ t’annen saeeulare’ of Horace was sung by 
t^^o choirs of 27 boys and 27 girls, also children 
of living paienth {patrimi et nintrimi), i.e. of en¬ 
tirely good omen for religious purposes, trained by 
the fi<»et himself (Od. IV. vi. 29 f.). The presence 
of children, too, as spectators at this famous cele- 
biation is specially mentioned, with the provision 
that in the nightly part of the proceedings they are 
to be in the charge of their parents (Suet. Aug. 
xxxi.). 

The disci})luio of the family properly belongs to 
art. Education (q.v.), but a few facts may 
mentioned here. In tlie best and striidest Homan 
families, at all periods, the young children were 
in the care of the mother, for which the common 
expression was ‘ in gremio {or in sinu) mains’ (Cic. 
Brutus, ccxi.). Plutarch tells us of Scitorius, a 
Sabine of the old type, that he was admirably 
brought up by a widowed mother, whom he always 
continued to love. Of the young Agricola we hear 
much the same (Tac. Agric. iv.; ‘ in huius sinu 
indulgentiaque educatus’). Pliny the Younger, 
in two letters (iii, 3. 3 and iv. 19. 6), uses the w'ord 
contubemium of this relation of the child to its 
mother, adapting it from its use for the relation 
of a youth to a general in the field. In the sectond 
of these passages he says that, in the oaie of the 
mother to whom he MTites, the child has never 
seen anything but what is ‘sanctum honestumque’; 
and this puaor or verr.rundia was one of the best 
hiatures of the true Roman home life. It is well 
illiistrat.cd in the account given by IMutarch of the 
upbringing of his son by the elder Cato {Life, ch. 
XX.) : ‘ 11c was as careful not to utter an indecent 
word before hi.s son, as he would have been in tlie 
presence of the Vestal virgins.’ As a boy grew 
older, he naturally came into closer relation to his 
father, who would take him out to dinner with 
him, or to hear funeral otations on great men 
(Marquardt, op, rit. 89, and notes). So in jEn. v. 
74, the boy Ascaiiius acconipanic.s his father to the 
rites {parcntalin) in honour of the dead Anchisea ; 
and tlie relation of father and son throughout the 
JEnr.id is plainly that to be found in the Homan 
family. With the father, too, if living in the 
country, he might work on tlie farm, and the 
rough, simple, and homely life of boys under such 
conditions is often alluded to in literature; see 
especially Cato in Festus, p. 281, where the words 
used to describe it are ‘ parsinionia,’ ‘duritia,’ and 
‘ industria.’ 

No doubt, there was much degeneracy in later 
times. Possibly Tacitus, in Dial, xxviii. f., gives 
an exaggerated aciiount of it; but the passage is 
an extremely valuable one in any case, 'i’he <‘hil- 
dren, he says, are now put in charge of a Greek 
nursemaid, with a couple of slave.s of low type to 
hcl]), whose tales are attraidive but coarse. No 
one in the household thinks for a moment what he 
should or should not do or say before a child of the 
family ; the narents themselves accustom the chil¬ 
dren by indulgence to lascivia and dicacitas, pert- 
nesa and .sauciness. The result is the loss of l he 
old pifdor, an<l want of respect both for self and 
foi others: ‘ The children’s minds are full of acting, 
gladiators, chariot-racing; for what else does one 
now hcai talked about in a household?’ 

Another leature of Imperial times, which was ' 
not altogether a happy one, was the alimentations, I 


or system of public sup]>ort for children, which was 
begun by Nerva, organized by Trajan, and con¬ 
tinued by Hadrian. Augustus had admitted chil¬ 
dren to his largesses {‘ congiaria’ [Suet. Aug. xli.]), 
and it seems probable that many private persons 
left legacies for the support of young children in 
the municipia in which they were interested, for 
we know of at least two cases of such benevolence 
{CIL X. 5056, and v. 6202; the donor in the latter 
case was Pliny himself, see his Letters, vii. 18). No 
doubt the circumstances were urgent, and it was 
necessary to do all that was possible to secure the 
CTowth of a healthy population, if only for the 
defence of the Empire ; but, in all probability, the 
results in the long run were unfortunate. The 
hardy, independent character of the old Roman, 
so largely the result of the sensible treatment of 
the children, gradually disappeared under the 
socialistic nurture of w'ell-meanmg emperors. (On 
the whole subject of the alimentations and the 
provision made for them, see art. ‘ Alimentaria,’ 
in Pauly-Wissowa, vol. i.) 

Litbratcrk.—T his in {^Iven sufflciently in the article. 

W. Warde Fowlee, 

CHILE. —I. Ethnology, etc.—The native 
populations of Chile are not racially homogeneous. 
To the extreme north of the country the in 
habitants are of the Aymara race—a Peruvian 
people of Bolivian origin, who, with the Quichua 
(a cognate race), composed the population of Incan 
Peru at the period of the Spanish Conquest. The 
mythology of this pcojde will be dealt with in art. 
Peru. South of the River Cobija, however, is 
found a stock celebrated in Chilian history as the 
most dreaded foes encountered by the Spaniards in 
iny South American country, namely, the Arau- 
canians. Still farther south, the l^atagonian.s and 
P'liegiaiis may lie rcgauled as of the stime ethno¬ 
logical group as the Araucanians, having been 
driven to the inhospitable lauds wdiich they uo^^ 
inhabit by the pressure of their more powerful 
neighbours. 

Tlie Araucanians, who are akin to various tribes 
living in the vi’estern regions of the A i gen tine 
Republic, are divided into several sub-families. 
They call themselves Alapiiche, or ‘ Children of 
the Soil,’ and the various ge.ntes into which they 
are sulHlivided are ( 1 ) the Picunche, or ‘Men of 
the Noith,’ A\hose northern boundaries are foimed 
by the River Maulc ; ( 2 ) the Pehiienche, the most 
numerous, the actual descendants of the original 
Araucanian trilies, dwelling in the Pehuen or 
Araucania country ; (3) the Huilliche, or ‘ Men ol 
the South,’occuj>ving the country between the coast 
and t he Pehuenebe ; and ( 4 ) the Puelchc, or ‘ Men 
of the East,’ living in Argentine territory. I’o 
the south ol these are the Tehuelclu!, or Pata¬ 
gonians piopcr, and the Ona, Yahgan, and Ala- 
kalouf of Tiorra del Fuega, who are principally ot 
Araucanian stock. 

The Aiauc.anians are of average height, of a 
pale yellow colour, very vigorous and musculai, 
and of a shapely and grace!ill appearance. They 
number at the pie.sent time probably between 
30,<KiD and 49,000 persons, many of whom are 
semi-civilized, but, like most other indigenous 
American laces, they are gradually disai)]>earing, 
chielly through the agency of epidemics, insobriety, 
and the marriage system, which permits polygamy 
in the <;a.se of the elderly and wealthy memoers of 
the triln;, but dooms the younger and more vigor- 
ou.s male members to celibacy, wdth results <lisas- 
trous to the continuance of the lace. They are 
of a freedom-loving and warlike di.sposition, arc 
fearless horsemen, and treat their \>omen and 
children witn more consiilcration than do the 
majority of Indian tiibesmen. They subsist in 
some districts by the chase, but the majority ara 
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not ignorant of agriculture, and are expert cattle- 
raisers and herdsmen. 

II. liELlOlON. —I. Totemic origin of Araucanian 
mythology.—The testimony of the post-Conquest 
Spanish historians would appear to show that the 
Araucanians formerly nossessed a totemic system, 
upon which their mytiiology was probably baaed. 
Each family or division of the tribe was dis- 
tinguislied hy the name of an animal—guanaco, 
ostrich, tiger, lion, etc. ; and these were regarded 
as the e[»onymou 8 ancestors of the tribe or family 
named after them, who believed that after death 
they would rejoin them in a sacred cave set anart 
for their worship, an<l with them eternally wallow 
in blissful drunkenness. 

2 . Idea of a Supreme Being.—Whether these 
ideas of their origin wore common to all the 
Araucanian tribes or to a portion only is not clear, 
but it would seem that they were contined more to 
the southern divisions of the race. Early accounts 
of Araucanian mythology credit them with a 
much more exalted the<igony. They were held to 
acknowledge a Supreme Being, tlie author of all 
things, wliom they called Pillan —a name derived 
from pulli or pilliy ‘ the soul,’ and sigriifying the 
Supreme Essence. Pillan is, according to the 
Austrian missionary Dobrizhofl'er (AhiponeSy Lon¬ 
don, 1822, ii. 101 ), tlieir word for ‘thunder.’ They 
also called him Gurnv-jiillany ‘ the ^>irit of 
Heaven’; Buta-gen, ‘the Great Being’; jhalroi^Cy 
‘the Thunderer ^; Vilvemvoe, ‘ the Creator of all’; 
Vilpepilvoe, ‘the Omnipotent’; Mallgcluy ‘the 
Eternal’; and AnnolUy ‘ the Infinite,’ besides many 
other lesser names. I’he Araucanian idea of Pillan 
proves that the native tribal life was but a micro¬ 
cosm of his celestial existence. All was modelled 
upon the heavenly polity of Pillan, who was called, 
in his asnect of Supreme Kuler, TomiicheUy or ‘the 
(Jreat Chief ’ of the invisible world. As such he 
had his np()-ulv\ene,s and his ulmeneSy or greater 
and lesser sub-chiefs, as might the headman of any 
prairie confederacy ; and to these he was supnosed 
to entrust the administration of his afi'airs oi lesser 
importance. 

? . Origin and mythological affinities of Pillan. 
n this figure it is easy to trace resemblances to a 
inytliological con(!cption widely prevalent among 
the indigenous Am(‘rican peoples. Pillan is nn- 
que.stioiiably a thumler-god, and in this respect i.s 
similar to such deities as the Hnrakan of the Kiche 
of Guatemala, the Tlalor of the Mexicans, and 
Con or Cun, the thunder-god of the Collao of Peru, 
'riie gathering of clouds round great mountain- 
peaks like those of the Andes, and the resultant 
phenomena of thiimler and lightning, kindle in the 
savage mind tiie nlca that the summits of these 
mountains are the dwelling-place of some powerful 
supernatural being, who inanife.sta his presence 
by the agencies of lire and terrifying sound. 
Supernatural beings of this kind are usually 
described by the Indiana as being red in colour, 
having neither arras nor leg?., but moving with 
increinble swiftness, dillicult of approach because 
of tlieir irascibility, but generous to those who 
succeed in gaining ibeir favour. They are in 
general placalcil by libations of native .spirit, 
poured into the pools below the snow-line, and in 
case of drought, are roused from inactivity bv the 
sympathetic magic of ‘rain-making,’ in which the 
magician or jiriest sjirinkles water from a gourd 
over the lliirsty soil. 

4 . Inferior deities.—The ulmenea, or deities 
Biihscrvient to Pillan, are several in numlier. The 
chief of these is Kpunamun, or god of war, whose 
name is apparently of I’eruvian origin. He iiiay 
have been a type adopted from the Incan sun-idol 
Punchau Inca, or the ‘Snn-Inoa,’ depicted as a 
warrior armed with darts. There can be little 


doubt that the mythology of the Araucanians, as 
op))osed to tlifiir mere demon-worshij), was highl^^ 
coloured by, if not altogether ado]>ted from, that 
of their Peruvian neighbours, the Aymara. And 
when we find that this Peruvian sun-idol was 
originally brought to the Incan court by a chief of 
the Collao who worshipped Cun (adored by the 
Araucanians under the name of Pillan), it would 
seem as thougli Epunaniun, with bis Peruvian 
name and probable likeries.s to Punchau, was also 
of northern origin, or had been semi-consciously 
adopted by the Araucanians from the Aymara. 
Others of these inferior dmties were Meulcn, a 
benevolent protec.tor of the human race ; and the 
GutcAibUy a malignant being, who is the author of 
all evil. He is also known as Algue or Aka-Kanet, 
or at least the similarity between him and the 
deities or demons bearing these names is so strong 
a.s to lead to the supposition that they are one and 
the same, although Aka-Kanet is the power ap¬ 
pealed to by the priests, who is throned in the 
Pleiades, who sends fruits and flowers Ui the earth, 
and is alluded to by the name of ‘grandfatlier.’ But, 
as Miiller remarks, ‘dualism is not very striking 
among these tribes *; and, again, ‘ the good gods 
do more evil than good’ {Aimr. Urreiigionen, 
Basel, 1855, pp. 265, 272). Molina, however, who 
lived among the Araucanians for many years, says, 
speaking of the Gueculm : 

* From hence it appears that the dortriue of two adverse 
principles, improperly (allied Matiichcism, is very cxtenwve, or, 
in other words, is found to he estublished amongst almost all the 
barbarous natives of both continents ’ {Hist, of Chili, 1809, 
vol. ii. ch. V. p. b5). 

He goes on to compare the Gurrnbu with ‘the 
Ahermnn (Ahriman) of the Pm-sians,’ and says 
that, according to the general opinion ol the Arau¬ 
canians, he is the cause of all the misfortunes that 
oe.cur. If a hor.se tire.s, it is because the Guecu/m 
has ridden him. If the earth trembles, it i.s 
because the Guecubu has given it a shock ; nor 
does any one die who is not- suffocated by the 
Guecubu. I'lie name is s]>elt ‘ Iliiecuvu ’ by 
Ealkner in bis Description of Patagonia, and is 
translated as ‘the wandtirer without,’ an evil 
demon, hostile to humanity, who lurks outside 
the encampment or on the outskirts of any human 
habitation for tlio expre.ss purpose of working 
malignant mischief upon the unwary tribesmen— 
a very familiar figure to the student of anthro- 
[lologv and folklore. 

5 , Cosmogony.—It is not clear to which of their 
gods the Araucanians gave the credit for the 
creation of all things, and it is probable that, as 
mentioned above, they imagined that one or other 
of the totemic lieings from wliom thej’^ were sup- 
m>sed to be descended bad fasliioned the universe. 
They had, however, a very clear tradition of a 
deluge, from which they were saved by a great 
bill called Thcg-Theg, ‘ the tbunderer,’ which had 
three peaks, and possessed the projierty of moving 
upon the waters. Whenever an eartlupiake 
tlireatcn.s, they fly to any hill shaped like 
the traditional Theg-Theg, believing that it will 
save tliem in this cataclysm as it did in the last, 
and that its only inconvenience is that it ap- 
jivoaches too near the sun. To avoid being 
scorched, says Molina, they always kept ready 
wooden bowls to act as parasols {op. rit. ii. 82). 

6 . The Gen, or beneficent spirits.—'I'lie ulmenes, 
or lesser spirits, of the celestial hierarchy of the 
Araucanians are, the gen (‘lords’), who have the 
charge of created things, and who, Avith the 
benevolent filciden, attempt in some measure to 
stem the power of the G^ievuhu. They are of both 
sexes, the females being designated amei-walghen, 
or spiritual nymphs, who are pure and lead an 
existence of chastity, propagation being unknown 
in the Araucanian spiritual world. These beings, 
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especially the females, perform for men the offices 
of familiar spirits, and all Araueanijins believe that 
they have one of tln sc minor deities or angels in 
their service. ‘ cai gni Amchi-Malghen * (‘ I 
still keep my guardian spirit ’) is a common expres¬ 
sion when they hui eecd in any undertaking. These 
minor deities remind us forcibly of the totemic 
familiars of many N. American Indian tribes, who 
are ado])tcd by them at puberty, and apjieai to 
them in dreams arnl hypnotii; tranees to warn 
them concerning future events ; and it is jirobahle 
that the //fiw and ame.i-nuilghm are the remnants 
of a totcmic system. 

7 . Worship and ritual.--The likeness between 
things spiritual and things material is carried still 
further by the Araucanians ; for, as their ulinenes^ 
or Bub idiiefs, have not the right to impose any 
contribution or service upon the common people, so 
they deny to supernatural beings any need for 
worship or gifts, 'riius no outward homage is 
ordinarily jiaid to them. There is probably no 
parallel to this lack of worship in tlie case of a 
peojde jiosseasing clearly delined religious ideas 
and conceptions of supernatural beings. ‘They 
possess neither temples nor idols, nor are they in 
the habit of offering any sacrifice except in some 
severe calamity, or on comdudinga peace’ (Molina, 
op. rit. ii. 87). Upon such occasions the offerings 
usually consisted of animals and tobacco, the 
latter being burned as incense, and supposed to 
be peculiarly agreeable to their gods. This custom 
is reminiscent of that of the N. American Indian 
peoples, with whom the Araucanians exhibit some 
points of resemblance in the ceremonial use of 
tobacco, such as blowing the smoke to the four 
cardinal points, as a sacrifice to the god of the 
elements, probably Pillan. On urgent occasions 
only were these sacrihidal rites employed, when 
Pilian and Mculen chiefly were adored and im¬ 
plored to jissist tlieir jicojilc. The absolute indiffer¬ 
ence of the Araucanians to mere ritual was well 
exemplified by the manner in which they ignored 
the elaliorate ritualistic practices of the early 
Roman (Catholic missionaries, although they dis¬ 
played no hostility to the new creed, but tolerated 
its institution throughout their territories. 

8 . Priesthood.—A Itliough the Araucanians did 
not practise any rites, they were not behind other 
American aboriginal iieoples in their observance of 
numerous superstitions. Tliey were linn lieliever.M 
in divination, and paid raarkeil attention to favour¬ 
able or unfavourable omens. Apjicarances in 
dreams, the songs and flight of birds, and all the 
nsual machinery of augury were pres.sed into the 
service tif their priests and diviners; and the 
savage who dreaded naught on the field of battle 
would tremble violently at the mere sight of an 
owl (Molina, op.eit. ii. 87). The owl was regarded 
by the Araucanians (as by the Mexicans, Riche, 
Mayas, Peruvians, and Algonquins) as sacred to 
the lord of the dead. ‘ The Owl ’ was one of the 
names of Mictlantecntli, the Mexican Pluto, whose 
realm of the dead was su])posed to be situated in 
the cold and dreary north ; and tlie wind from that 
quarter was imagined by the Chippewas to be 
made by the owl, as the south wind by the 
butterfly. In fact, among nearly all American 
tribes tne owl was a symbol of esoteric wisdom, 
and from such facts as this we gain confirmation 
of the original unity of the religious conceptions 
of the American race. In the Popul Vuhy owls are 
mentioiKul as the emissaries of the lords of Xibalba, 
the realm of the departed; the Creek priests 
carried with them tlie stuffed skin of one of 
thase birds ; the Ariknra placed one above the 
‘medicine stone’ in their council lodge; and the 
culture-hero of the Monqui Indians of California 
had, like Pallas Athene, an owl for a retainer. 


The priests, or rather diviners, were called by 
the Araucanians gligua or dugol, and were sub¬ 
divided into quenguemiy genp 'ugnu, and genpiru, 
meaning re.spectively ‘ masters of the heavens,’ ‘ of 
epidemics,’and ‘of insects or worms.’ There was 
also a sect <‘alled calm, or ‘ sorcerers,’ who dwelt in 
caves, and wlio were served by hmnehes, or ‘ man- 
animals,’ to whom they taught their terrible arts. 
The Araucanians believed that these wizards had 
the power to transform themselves at night into 
nocturnal birds, to fly through the air, and to shoot 
invisible arrows at their enemies, besides indulging 
in the malicious mischief with Avhich folklore 
credits the wizards of all countries. Their jiriests 
2 >roper they believed to jiossess numerous familiars 
who were attached to them after death—the belief 
of the ‘ magicians ’ of the Middle Ages. These 
priests or diviners were celibate, and led an exist¬ 
ence apart from the tribe, in some communities 
being garlied as women. Many tales are told of 
their magical prowess, which lead us to believe 
that they were eithei natural lipileptics or ecstatics, 
or that disturbing mental influences were brought 
alsmt in their ease by the aid of drugs. i’he 
Araucanians also held that to mention their real 
personal names gave magic power over them, 
which might be f-urned to evil ends. 

9 . Ideas of immortality.—The Araucanians 
firmly believed in the immortality of the soul 
They belli that the composition of man was two¬ 
fold—tlic anca, or comiptiliJe body, and the am 01 
pulli, the soul, which they believed to be ancanolv 
( ‘incorporeal ’), and mngralu (‘eternal or existing 
for ever’). So thorouglily a matter of everyday 
allusion had these distinctions become, that they 
frequently made use of the word anca in a meta¬ 
phorical sense, to denote a part, the half, or the 
subject of anything. As regards the state of tlx* 
soul after its 8 ej>aration from the body, they 
differed from one another in tlicir beliefs. All the 
Araucanians held that after death they would go 
towards the west, beyond the sea—a conception of 
the soul’s flight which thev held in common with 
many other American tribes. The west, as the 
‘grave’ of the sun, was supposed also to be the 
goal of man, when the evening of his days had 
come—a place where the tired soul might find 
rest. 

* The old notion among ui,’ said an old chief, ‘ is that, when 
we die, the epirit goes the way the sun goes, to the west, and 
there joins its family and friends who went before it ’ (Hawkins, 
Sketch of the Creek Country, Savannah, 1848, p. 80). 

The country to which the Araucanians believed 
their dead to go was called Gulchemariy ‘ the 
dwelling of the men beyond the mountains.’ The 
general conception of this Other-world was that 
it was divided into two parts, one pleasant, and 
filled with everything that is delightful, the abode 
of the gof>d ; and the other desolate and in want of 
everything, the habitation of the wicked. Some 
of tfie Araucanians held, however, that all indis¬ 
criminately enjoyed eternal pleasures, saying that 
earthly behaviour had no effect upon the immortal 
state. The hazy nature of their belief concerning 
the spirituality of the soul was strongly evinced by 
tlieir funerary practice. 

The relatives of the deceased person seated themselves around 
his liody and wept for a long time, afterwards exposing it for a 
space upon a raised bier, called pilluay, where it remained dur¬ 
ing the night. During this time they watched over and ‘ waked ’ 
it, eating and drinking with those who came to console them. 
This meeting w'as called curieahuin, or the ‘ black entertain¬ 
ment,’ as black was the symbolical colour of mourning with 
them. About the B<*cond or third day the body was laid to rest 
in the eltnm, or fan.ily burving-ground. The eltum was usually 
situated in a wood or on a hill, and the procession to It was pre¬ 
ceded by two voung men on horseback riding full speed. The 
hler was earned by the nearest relatives of the deceased, and 
surrounded by women who mourned and wept during the entire 
ceremony. (>n arrival at the eltum, the co^se was laid on the 
ground, and surrounded bv arms in the case of a man, or hy 
feinmlne iniplcmbnls iti that of a woman. Provisions, chiM 
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(native spirit), wine, and soinetimcs even a dead horse, were 

g laced beside the deceased to serve him in the t>tber-vvorld. The 
ehueiiehes iielieved tiial the Other-world was cold, and so 
sought to warm the corpse with lire, after which they hound it 
to a horse, placed the bridle in its hand, killed the steed, and 
buried both togetlier in the grave. The relatives and friends 
of the dead man then wished him a prosperous journey, and 
covered the body with a pyramid or cairn of stones, over 
which they poured large quantities of chica spirit. 

After they hud dcjiarled, an old woman called TempuUtague was 
thought to come to the giave iti the shape of a whale, and trans* 
|>ort the soul of the deceased to the Other-world. I'robably the 
Araucanians of the Chilian coast were acuuainted with the 
spermaceti, or southern variety of whale, and regarded it as the 
only method of locomotion by whicli a spirit could be conveyed 
across the great waters, or it is probable that they borrowed the 
conception from the Peruvians of the coast, who regarded the 
■oa as the most powerful among the gods, and called it Mama- 
eocha, or ‘ mother sea.’ The whale was also a general object of 
worship all along the Peruvian coast, whilst each of the Peruvian 
coastal districts worshipped the particular B)>ecies of flsh that 
w'as taken there in the greatest abundance. This lish-worship 
did not in any way partake of the nature of mere superstition, 
but was defined with great exoctness, the fish-ancestor of each 
‘tribe’ or variety of fish being given a special place in the 
heavens in the form of a constellation. TheColliio tribes to the 
south also worshipped a tlsli-god on the shores of Ijuke Titicaca, 
some fifty miles or so from the Chilian frontier; so that in all 
likelihood this flsli-goddess of the Araucanians was originally 
borrowed in its general conception from the Collao, who were 
probably ethnologicaliy akin to the Araucaiitan tribes. This 
theory becomes almost certainty when we take into considera¬ 
tion the nature of the Ash-deity worship|>ed by the Collao, the 
name of which was Copacahuana, ‘ valuable stone to he looked 
upon,' from the circumstance that the idol was carved from a 
bluish-green stone, having the body of a fish surmounted by a 
rude human head. This deity, like TempuUague, was female. 

The deceased, however, must pay a toil to another old woman, 
of malicious character, for permission to pass a narrow' strait on 
the road ; upon failure to make this paj'ment, it was aupposed 
that she would deprive him of an eye. 

'J’he liie after death was regarded as very aiinilar 
to the earthly existence, but was without fatigue 
or satiety, liusbands had the same wives, but the 
latter had no children, as the Other-world was held 
to he inhabited by the spirits of the dead alone. 

Certain vestige.s of sun- and moon-worship yvere 
also visible among some tribes, wdio designated the 
suii Anti, and the moon Kmjan. The recognition 
of these luminaries as deities, however, was de¬ 
sultory and probably seasonal only. 
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CHILIASM.— See Millennium. 

CHINS.— See Burma. 

CHINA.—The question whether China pos- 
8 e8se.s any indigenou.s system which may properly 
be described as ‘religious’ is one W'hich ha.s 
occasioned much controversy, the opinions eIiciU;d 
being generally determined by the definition 
of ‘ Confucianism,’ expressed or iinjilied by the 
several partie.s, whether as including the pre¬ 
conceptions which date from pro-historic times in 
China, or as limit<id to the cumnarativel^ modern 
school oi philoso])hy based uj)on tiie canonuial hooks 
which were edited and transmitted by Confucius 
(561-479 II.c.), and interpreted by Chneius (a.d. 
1139-1200). If the latter, and obviously more 
correct, definition of Confucianism he accepted, it 
may be admitted tliat t liere is little in this system 
which fullils the popular characterization of ‘re¬ 
ligion ’; but it is important to hear in mind that 
the politico-moral philosophy which is designated 


as ‘Confucianism’ is based upon a much more 
ancient system, in whieli religion, properly so- 
called, occiijiics a paramount position. 

It must not, therefore, he assuimid, because Con¬ 
fucius never professed to he a religious teacher, in 
the popular sense, though claiming to fullil a 
IJeaven-sent mission, that the Chinese are devoid 
of religious ideas and an established cult, for ther»‘ 
are many unecjiiivocal evidences in (’hinese litera¬ 
ture of uie existence of religious beliefs and prac¬ 
tices, both before and after Confucius’s time, and 
these are reflected in the Imperial sacrilices at the 
Altar of Heaven in reking at the present day, as de¬ 
scribed in art. Confucian Religion. 

Why the obligations of religion arc not more 
clearly enunciated in the teaching of Confucius is 
partly explained by the fact that t lie avow ed object 
of his mission was the trampiillizing of the various 
States, which, in his d«^s, pietciuled to acknow¬ 
ledge the suzerainty of the ‘ Central State,’ or 
‘ Middle Kingdom.’ Under the feudal conditions 
W’hich had been introduced during the Chow dyn¬ 
asty some 500 years earlier, these States had ue- 
corne so hopelessly disunited that the country was 
ravaged by incessant war, leading to the neglect of 
agriculture; and the slaughter of a vast number of 
ahle-lK)died citizens had produced such confusion 
and distress that immediate legislation was re¬ 
quired. To this end, Confucius, and many another 
contemporary teacher whose profession was.seriously 
afl'ected by the prevailing conditions, travelled from 
State to State, endeavouring to recall men not 
so much to religion as to jicace, by emphasizing the 
ancient maxims, and by reinforcing the theory of 
‘ Divine right’ by which the lord paramount ruled, 
and from which the priiuiiples of subordination 
and the duties jiertaining to the several classes 
derived their .siijiicine importance. 

From this point of view it may he seen that 
Confucius W’as not a religious teacher, although 
the system from which his own teaching was de¬ 
rived, and which has in a measure survived him, 
was eminently religious. I'o him it seemed that 
the men of his day, like the AthcnianH to whom 
St. Paul preached, were ‘ too superstitions ’; and, 
when the history of those days is studied, and the 
lerversions of religion whicli w'ere commonly ex- 
lihitcd are noted, it is easy to understand why he 
shouh’ have adopted an attitude of strict reticence 
towards the popular observances, seeking to re¬ 
strain rather than encourage tlie superstitions 
W’hich w^ere then so prevalent, while he devoted 
his best etrorta to the revival of that practical 
morality which he considered to be of transcend¬ 
ent importance, and w’hich, when traced to its 
ultimate source, would be found to spring from 
religious motives. 

It is not necessary to dwell on Confucius 
and his message in this connexion (see art. CON- 
FUCiu.s), hut it may he well to examine soinewhat 
more closely the materials from wliich he de¬ 
veloped his own peculiar system, ami from which 
are derived the religious ideas which have con¬ 
tinued in (’liina, more or less independently of 
Confucianism, until the present day. 'I'he .sources 
of information wliich are available for this juirpose 
are : («) the jirimitive characters or ‘ pictograms,* 
which afford unmistakable evidence a.s to the ideas 
W'hich existed long anterior to the time of Con¬ 
fucius; and ( 6 ) the ancient writings which ho 
edited, and which exist, in a somewhat nmtllatea 
condition, in our own day. 

(a) The v'lfness of the (niricnt piciograms. —Two 
of these ‘characters,’ of nndoulited antiquity, will 
serve to indicate what may he predicated as the 
original idea of the Chinese with regard to the 
conception of God, viz. Tien, or * Heaven,’ and 
Ti, or ‘Suiireme Ruler.’ Tlie character repre- 
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sen ting ‘ Heaven ’ is eom posed of the two primi¬ 
tives, ‘one’ and ‘gieat’ - and combined 
thus and conveys the idea of the One Great 

Being or J’owor \\lio dwells above, and who, in a 
special scum*, control-^ the destinies of the ‘world,’ 
tlie ‘ Innpire,’ winch is described as ‘Under 
Heaven.’ I’Jien; is, however, another method of 
writing tlie cliaractor, which may be even more 
ancient than this, and which suggests a rough 

jMcl.uie of a human being, viz. tlius strength¬ 
ening theaui)positionof the attribute of personality 
as attaching U) the ‘Great One.’ Tliis inference 
is further supported by the fact that ‘ God,’ vdio 
is constantly referred to as synonymous with 
‘ Heaven,’ is represented bv a name which is 
found in the most ancient (Jhinese writings, and 
which is ex))lained as meaning ‘ the Supreme,’ i.e. 

Ti ('^), frequently qualified by the prefix Shang, 

meaning ‘above’; thus Sha7tg-ti-the ‘Supreme 
Ruler on High.’ These terms have been applied 
interchangeably, from time immemorial, to the 
supreme object of veneration in China; and, m 
the earliest relerencea, they are introduced, with¬ 
out any attemjit at explanation or definition, os 
ideas long established and thoroughly familiar. 

It is sometimes concludtid that, because the 
Chinese character for ‘Heaven’ is less complex 
than that for ‘ God,’ the latter must represent a 
later and more developed idea ; in other words, 
the conception of Hea\en was piedicated as first in 
the order of time, and from this was evolved that 
of a Supreme Being residing in the empyrean. 
It doe.s not, however, follow, because the syinliol 
employed to convey the notion of God is more 
elaborate than that adopted to depict Heaven, 
that the id<*a involved therein is of more recent 
date. On the contrary, it might be argued that, 
phonetically, Tien is derived from the simpler Ti, 
and that the procession of ideas in ancient China 
advanced from God to the heavens, as was 
admitted even by the sceptical philosopher Chu- 
ciuH, who, when asked whether that L% (meaning 
‘ Princif)le ’ or the ‘ Rtsason of things ’), which he 
described a.s synonymous with 7 1 = ‘ God,’ positively 
existed belore Heaven and Earth, replied that such 
was most certainly the case. 

From these facts the opinion has Imen very 
naturally deduced that the earliest religious ideas 
of the Chinese were monotheistic; and, though 
Buddhistic accommodations oi Tien, to convey the 
idea of (leva (‘god’), and Taoistic applications of Ti 
to decreased emperors, have served to degrade the 
primitive simplicity and purity of these terms, it 
may be shown, by quotations from the canonical 
books, and by the observances of the Imperial cult, 
that the monotheistic idea was maintained in the 
time of Confucius, and survives to the present 
day. This reflexion o])en8 up vistas of enthralling 
interest, when it is realized tliat, even beyond tlw 
forty centuries of history which pertain to these 
written characters, there must have been a long 
period, of which few unequivocal traces remain, 
when those ideas were current which were after¬ 
wards stereotyped in the written symbols which 
have come <l()\\n to us; for, if the ancient picto- 
grams can claim an antiquity so remote, how much 
older must be tbe preconceptions which they were 
intended to enshrine ! 

(/y) 'Ike witneHH of the ancient canons. —The fact 
that, in the first historical allu.sions to religious 
matters in (’hina, there are traces of theological 
ideas wdiich seem to conflict with the original 
monotlicism, does not weaken the force of the 
argument as to the purity of the original concep¬ 


tions, since these ideas are exhibited as of the 
nature of new developments ; and the incongruity 
lietween the earlier and the later practices (where 
the spirits presiding over the phenomena of Nature, 
and the manes of deceased w'orthies, are admitted 
to a share in the w'orship otlered to the Deity) may 
be explained as analogous to the veneration of saints 
and mediators which is found to exist }mri passu 
w'itli a profound belief in the unity of the Godliead. 

Jdttle weight is attached, even by Chinese waiters, 
to the early rulers, Fu-hi (285‘2 B.C.), Hwang-ti 
(2697 B.C.), and others, to whom are ascribed the 
organization of sacrifice, the building of temples, 
the establishment of the worshij) of the ancestral 
sjiirits or pow^ers of Nature, and the adojition of 
music as a liturgical ailjunct. Yet it is im)>ortaut 
to observe that, among the later hypotheses w'hich 
seek to throw light u}>on the mystery of the jire- 
historic period, no attempt is made to account foi 
the origin of religious ooservances—the existence 
of God, and the possibility of entering into com¬ 
munion wuth Him, being assumed as a necessary 
and instinctive belief. The canonical history, as 
accepted and transmitted by Confucius, begins 
with Yao (‘2356 n.c.), to whom the posthumous 
title of ‘ Emperor ’ was applied, and Avho is char¬ 
acterized as being sincerely religious, in the tiadi- 
tions by means of w hich later historians attempt 
to amplify the brief statements ot Confucius in 
the Snu King, or Canon of History. in con¬ 
nexion with filmn, his successor (2255 B.C.), and 
those w'ho followed him, tluring the fourteen cen¬ 
turies covered hy the history, there are numberless 
references to the ancient faith, and many cxi)res- 
sions are em])loyed wdiicdi seem to be a re-echo of 
the primal revelation. The record of Shun’s reign 
is introduced by the statement that, on his acces¬ 
sion to the throne of Yao, he offered ‘ the customary 
sacrifice * to Shang-ti. The phrase ‘ customary 
sacrifice ’ is, by some authorities, interpreted to 
mean the * round sacrifice,’ i.e. that offered upon 
the round altar or hillock which w'as supjio.sed to 
represent the shape of Heaven ; but, in any case, 
the reference implies a well-known and old-estab¬ 
lished method ; and this is confirmed by what 
follows: ‘ He sacrificed specially, but with the 
ordinary forms, to Shang-ti,’ etc. 

Thus, at the very earliest period of Chinese 
history, in the case of the first monarchs whom 
Confucius recognized as authentic, though he 
made no profession of being a religious propa¬ 
gandist, we find religious observances occnjiying a 
taramouut place ; and throughout all the later 
listory, as recorded in the ‘Canon of History’ 
{Shu King) and a.s illustrated in the ‘Canon of 
Odes’ {Shih King), the same phenomenon is ob¬ 
servable. This is all the more remarkable when it 
is remembered that, in the one book which Confu¬ 
cius himself composed (the ‘ Spring and Autumn ’ 
[Ch'un Chiu], or Annals of his own State of Lu), 
there are no such references ; and in the conversa¬ 
tions recorded by his disciples the name of Shang-ti 
is only once mentioned; ami the discussion of 
transcendental subjects is distinctly deprecated; 

‘ Confucius always refused to talk of supernatural 
phenomena . . . or of Bu])ematunu beings ’ 
{Analects, viii. 20). In the two Canons referred to 
—i.e. the Canon of History and the Odes- the for¬ 
tunes of kings and dynasties are inseparably con¬ 
nected with tlie performance or neglect of religious 
duties. One instance out of many will suffice to 
illustrate this fact. When Show (1154 B.C.), the 
last ruler of the Yin dynasty, proved unworthy of 
the ‘ decree ot Heaven’ which gave him the throne, 
Wu-wang took uf) arms against him, claiming a 
mandate from Heaven for his action, and ilenonno- 
ing the unrighteous monarch as failing to rever¬ 
ence Heaven above, and neglecting the worship of 
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Shang-ti. The result was the overturning of the 
dynasty and the establishment of a new line of 
rulers, that of the Chow dynasty. Similar ex¬ 
amples are available, both in the earlier and in 
the later history, where it is shown that even the 
‘Son of Heaven’—as the monarch is entitled— 
must forfeit his high estate if he fails to fulfil 
his duties as the vicegerent of God. 

During tlio reign of Shun there are allusions to 
certain }»ractice 8 which seem to Ini of the nature of 
new devcloiauents. Ancestor-worship and that of 
the ‘host of spirits’ are definitely mentioned for 
the first time, and the latter is referred to as an 
extension of tlie earlier methods. It would appear 
that the first beginnings of this declension from 
rimitive monotheism did not originate with Shun, 
ut that a further impetus was given, in his time, 
to the observances which afterwards became so 
popular and wide-spread. 

The fact that the several deiiartments of Nature 
Avere regarded as under the control of their own 
presiding spirits, acting as the dcjiuties of the 
?Su})reme Being, would nal-urally admit of an ever- 
widening application ; and, Avhen the ‘ hills and 
rivers ’ were recognized as the spheres of spiritual 
agency, the theory of such agi'ucy would, in course 
of time, be logically extended to natural j>he- 
nomeiia such as thunder, rain, etc., as well as to 
the outbreak of flood, fire, jiestilence, etc., which 
served to inspire Avith terror and suggest the need 
of pro[»itiation. A great advance in this direction 
marks the early years of the Chow dynasty (1122- 
255 11.C.). To tlie ‘Chief of the West,’ who lir.st 
undertook to disestablish the corrupt line of Yin, 
is attributed the arrangement, if not the inven¬ 
tion, of the ‘Eight Diagrams’ forming the subject- 
matter of the ‘ Canon of Permutations,’ or ‘ Book of 
Changes ’ (/ King) ; and his sons, W u-Avang (= King 
Wu) and Chow-kung ( = Duke of Chow) are re¬ 
garded as the prime movers in the religious reforma¬ 
tion which followed the establishment of the new 
dynasty. Of the former we reiui in the Shu King : 

‘ He attaidied great importance ... to the proper 
observance of funeral ceremonies and of sacrifices ’; 
and the first concrete examjde of ancestor-worship 
in China is recorded in connexion with the latter. 
The two brothers form the link which connects 
Confucius with the earliest days of Chinese history, 
for the system which existed in his time, and which 
was supposed to reflect the ancient methods, was 
that which had been developed by the king and the 
duke, who Avere regarded by Confucius as almost 
on a par with the ideal moiiarchs Yao and Shun. 

During this dynasty, and perhaps at this time, 
many changes were made and many innovations 
introduced—the result, no doubt, of a growing desire 
to reduce to a philosophic system the somewhat 
vague generalizations which had so long been ac¬ 
cept ed. The ‘ Eight Diagrams,’ which haid served in 
earlier days as a medium of divination, were now 
elaboratea by subdivisions, and regarded as fur¬ 
nishing an explanation of the changing phenomena 
of Nature, becoming in course of time the basis of 
a complete sy.stem of coi.mogony, which has hatl 
theellectof eliminating God almost entirely from 
the field of Confucian speculation, and of degrad¬ 
ing the ancient religion of China to a practical 
agnosticism in the case of the great majority of 
professed Confucianists to-day. A hint of this 
tendency is given in the new terminology in- 
trodueea by King Wu, who speaks of ‘Heaven* 
as the ‘ Universal Father,’ and of ‘ Earth ’ as the 
* Universal Mother.’ This dualistic conception 
does not appear in the language of the earlier 
theologians, who regarded Heaven as synonymous 
with Shang-ti, and Earth as the theatre of His 
benevolent activities. And, though logical system 
required that Heaven should be correlated with 


Earth, the simpler conception of antiquity some¬ 
times reappears in the later writings, as, e.g. , in the 
dictum of Confucius himself (the only passage in 
which he directly alludes to God as a personality): 
‘By the ceremonies of the sacrifice to Heaven and 
Earth they (i.e. the forefathers) served Shang-ti’ 
(‘The Mean,’ xix. 2). Cliucius, however, in later 
days, Avas burdened with no such scruples, and 
boldly declared that ‘Heaven’ and ‘Siiang-ti’ 
and the * Great Ultimate ’ mean nothing more than 
that ‘rrinciple’ or ‘Law’ which pervades and 
dominates all things, and Avhicli is beyond human 
comprehension. Yet, when taken to task by a 
disciple, he admitted that there Avas such a thing 
as a ‘governing power,’ entitleii ‘Ti,’ but, like 
Confucius, refused to discuss the matter in detail. 

The question now arises as to the ideas which 
were involved in this recognition of a Supreme 
Being, and the ollering of sacrifices to Him ; in 
other words, what religious motive dictated tliese 
ancient observances. It seems impossible to ac¬ 
count for the origin of the sacnJicial ollering if 
thanksgiving and prayer do not find a place in 
the theory. Perhaps it was for this reason that 
Confucius, who seems to have depiecated j)rayer 
and a confident approach to the Powers above, con¬ 
fessed himself unable to ex]>lain the signilicance of 
the great quinquennial Ti sacrifice which Shun is 
said to have originated. There are numerous pass¬ 
ages in the canonical hooks which definitely refer 
to thanksgiving and netition as inllucntial motives. 
An early tradition relates that Fu-hi, the first ruler 
of the legendary period (commencing 2H.')2 B.C.), 
‘appointed certain days to show gratitude to 
Heaven, by offering the first fruits of tlie earth,’ 
and there are many folk-songs among the Odes 
(dating from the Chow dynasty [1122 n.C.], and 
including some pieces belonging to the preced¬ 
ing dynasty) in Avhich the gilts of harvest are 
acknowledged with joyful song and sacrificial 
thank-offering to the ancestors, whose good offices 
with the Sufireme Being are thus recognized, as 
well as to Shang-ti Himself, who is regarded as 
the ‘ All-Father,’ the giver of grain, and the dis¬ 
penser of every good and perfect gift; e.g. 

‘ O AViBe How-tai, 

Fit associate of Ood, 

Founder of our race. 

There is none g^reater than thou I 

Tho'i gavest us wheat and barlej'. 

Which Qod appointed for our nourishment,’ etc. (Odes, It.X 
A modem example, based upon the ancient forms, 
is afforded by an address to Shang-ti, presented by 
the Emperor She-tsung of the Ming dynasty (A.D. 
1538), which may serve as a valuable illu.stratioD 
of the Chinese notions of God, and the connexion 
of thanksgiAdng with the sacrificial ottering : 

* Of old, in the beginning, there was the great chaos, without 
form and dark. The five elements had not begun to revolve, 
nor the sun and moon to shine. . . . Thou, O spiritual soverelra, 
earnest forth In Thy presidency, and first didst divide the 
grosser parts from the purer. Thou madest heaven ; Thou 
madest earth ; Thou ma(test man. All things got Uieir being, 
with their reproducing power. ... I, Thy serv'ant, presume 
reverently to thank Thee, and, while I worship, present the 
notice to Thee, O Ti, calling Thee Sovereign.’ 

The ottering of prayer, in the same connexion, 
is implied in the language used in the ‘ Record of 
Kites ’; 

’Sacriflees should not be frequently repeated, for such 
frequency is IndicAtive of importunatenfu, and importunate- 
ness is inconsistent with reverence. Nor should they he at 
distant intervals, for such infrequency is indicative of in- 
difterenco,' etc. 

It should he remembered that amongst Eastern 
peoples, like the Chinese, petition generally takes 
the form of suggestion rather than express re¬ 
quisition. Direct application is regarded as de¬ 
grading to the apjiellant and embarrassing to the 
person approached; and, for this reason, it is not 
to he expecteil that prayer should take the same 
definite form in China as it does in the West. 
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It is, nevertheless, possible to find unequivocal 
instances of prayer oflered to God, as in the 

case of Kinj,^ Suan (SiiT b.C.), when a great drou^jlit 
threatened to destioy his dominions; and in the 
Imperial i)rayer at the winter sacrifice at the 
present day v Inch runs : 

‘ I carriCHtl\ look up, hopiri>r for merciful protection. I bring 
my (iri<l scrvurits, with offering* of food in aimtidatice, 

a reverentml saonlice to Sh;uig-ti. Humbly 1 pray for Thy 
downward glance, and niuv rain lie granted for the productioi 
of all Bortfl of grain, and the success of all agricultural labours 

See, further, the next tw’o articles, and also (lOM- 
MUNION WITH THE DEAD ((filinese), (’OMMUNION 
WITH Deity (Chinese), Conkucius, Confucian 
Kklkhon, Indo-China, Islam (in Cliina), AIani- 
cHAiisM, Taoism, Zouoastrianism, and the Litera¬ 
ture cited at the end of these articles. 

W. Gilbkkt Walsiie. 

CHINA (Buddhism in). — Buddliism was in¬ 
troduced into (.’hina during the Han dynasty. 
It is still an open question whether it entered 
China in its older form, the Hinayana (q.v.), or 
‘Little Vehicle,* or in its younger form, the 
Muhuyana {q.v.), or ‘Great vehicle’; hnt it is a 
fact tliat at a very early date tlie Mahayana wjis 
predominant, and that it has remained in tli' 
ascendant to the present day. 

Mahayanistic Biuhlhism is a universalisti 
religion, whose great jirinciple or basis is the 
Order of the World, wdiich it calls Dharvia, or 
‘Law.’ Dharma manifests itself especially by the 
Universal Light, the Creator of everything, and 
this light is emitted by the Buddhas, or beings 
endowe(i with the highest hndhi, or ‘intelligence.’ 
There have been an infinite nurnlierof the.sel)eiiig.s 
in the past, and an infinite number will Ik; horn in 
the future ; indeed, the Light of the World is lK)rn 
every day in the morning, and enters into nirvana, 
or ‘ notllingness,’ in the evening. The life of a 
Buddha is a day of preaching of the Dharma, a 
so-called revolution of its wheel, a daily emanation 
of light. Thus it is that there have been delivered 
many hillious and trillions of sermons, as long as 
the universe has existed, each having for its 
subject the elevation of man to a state of bliss; 
and those which have hajipily been written down 
for the good of posterity are the so-called siitras, 
which in China are termed king. Man, ac¬ 
cordingly, should behave in every respect as 
those sutras preach, thus assimilating himself with 
Dharma. 

^ The great aim of Chinese Buddhism, which has 
given it the name of Mahftyana, ‘Great Vehicle,’ 
IB to uplift tiio whole of mankind to certain states of 
salvation, called the states of the deva, the nrhat, 
and the bodhisattva or the hiiddha, and also to 
increase to the highest possible degree the number 
of ways or means of obtaining such grades of 
blessedness. The sanctity of the bodhisattva or 
the huddka means entry into nirvdrm^ or ab.sorption 
by the Universe. 

Dharma, the Universal Law, embraces the world 
in its entirety. It exists for the benefit of all 
beings, for does not its chief manifestation, viz. 
the Light of the World, shine for blessing on all 
men and all things ? Salvation, which means con¬ 
formity of life to the Dharma, consequently means 
in the first place manifestation of universal love 
for both men and animals. Indeed, as men and 
animals equally are formed of the elemeata which 
constitute the Universe itself, animals may become 
men, and, through the human state, be converted 
into arkats, hodhisattvas, and buddhas. Thus 
even for animals salvation is to be prepared by 
religious means ; and their lives, no less than those 
of men, must by all means be spared. 

The Hinayana, the ‘ Little Vehicle ’ of Salvation, 
the older form of Buddha’s Church in India, could 
not lift man up to any higher dignity than that of 


the arhat. This dignity was obtainable only hy 
those who renounced the world, that is to say, hy 
poverty and asceticism. The man who .strove 
after salvation was a hhikm, or mendi(;ant monk. 
This fundamental principle of Buddha’s Church 
has maintained its positif)n in the Mahayana sys¬ 
tem, which, indeed, rejects no single means of 
salvation, and certainly not the one whicli Buddha 
himself established by his doctrine, life, and 
example. Monastic life has been the chief Maha¬ 
yanistic institution from the very beginning. 
Mahayanism has, however, added two upper 
steps—the Bodhisattva-ship and the Buddha-snip 
—to the ladder of salvation. 

Mahayanistic monasteries, which have actually 
studded the soil of (’hina, must be defined as 
special institutions devote<l to the working out <jf 
salvation. Various methods are iiractiscd there to 
this end, and the monk can choose those w’hich 
best suit his inclinations and his character. He 
may choose one method, several, or even all. 
Asceticism and poverty of a severe type are almost 
exceptional. It is, in fact, only in a few monas¬ 
teries that some brethren are found who seldom or 
never leave their cells, or the grottos in the grounds 
of the monastery, spending their lives tlierein in 
pious isolation and meditation, or in a state ot 
passivity, without ever even shaving themselves, 
and looking somewhat as pre-Adamite man must 
have looked. Mendicancy outside the monastic 
walls is likewise now a rare occurrence. When 
the abbot and Ins treasurers deem it necessary, he 
sends the brethren to oolle(;t from the laity. This 
is al.so done on certain days of the year hy several 
brethren in company. Not many instances of 
begging for private needs now occur, for the 
mendicant friar has almost disappeared, and the 
majority of the monks seek salvation in more 
dignified ways. 

The buildings and chapels which constitute a 
monastery are provided with images of bodhisattvas 
and buddhas, and these are continually wor- 
shijijied, and besought to lend a helping hand to 
the seekers of salvation. The more commonly 
practised method is to live according to the 
commandments w'hich Buddha has given for the 
pres<;rvation of human purity, and for man’s 
progress in excellence and virtue ; that is to say, 
the five and the ten principal commandments, with 
the PratimoJesa, or 250 monastic rules, which have 
all been taken over from the Hinayana, and 
especially the 58 commandments of the Mah&yftna. 
The latter are contained in the Fan-warw king, 
‘Sutra of the Net of Brabnifi,’ or the Celestial 
Sphere, with its network of constellations, the 
Brahnmjala Sutra. The man who truly lives hy 
these commandments becomes a bodhisattva or a 
buddha oven in this life; and he has no need to 
trouble himself al)out the two lower stages, deva- 
ship and arAaf-ship, which are attained by strict 
obedience to the ten commandments and the 
Pratimoksa. 

A solemn vow to live a life of sanctity, in 
obedience to the commandments, makes the monk. 
It constitutes his ordination, which only a few 
monasteries nowadays have the privilege, granted 
by Imperial authority, of conferring. It usually 
takes place in the fourth mouth of the year, about 
the festival of Buddha’s birth. The pupils of the 
■dergy, who are living in small monasteries and 
beniplcs scattered throughout the empire, repair to 
the abbot, who has the episcopal right to perform 
the function of consecrator, and at his feet they 
express their determination to devote themselves 
to tlie Sahgha, or (’hurch. They express penitence 
for their sins, and swear by Buddha that they will 
:,ruly keep the five great commandments, which 
arc : not to kill; not to steal ; not to commit 
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adultery ; not to lie; not to drink spirits. A little 
later they are, on account of this vow, admitted 
as j)Upils, and sohMinily undertJike to renounce the 
world and ke(‘}» the ten eoininandnients, which are 
the live just mentioned, and besides : abstinence 
from ])erfiimes and flowers, from sinj;in;^ and 
dancing, from larce lieds, from havin*; meals at 
rei^ulai times, and Irom preei<»us thinj^s. On this 
second vow the iKJOpliytes receive the tonsure, an«l 
the al)lK)t hands to each of them a mendi(!anb 
friar’s robe oi the {garment of jmvorty, laisdyn. 
They are now sramitnern, or monks of inferior 
rank, ami at the same time devas^ or saints of the 
lowest decree. 

A day or two later they are ordained krnmanas 
or hhiksus, ascetic monks. The vow to keej» the 
‘2r>0 monastic rules, or PrathnoJcsa, is the most 
important ])art of this ordination. The ceremony 
lakes jilace in tlie ])resence of a chapter consisting' 
ol ei;^ht. of the priiicifial moiik.s, with the abbot as 
president, and lasts several hours. The ahh(.>t 
occuf)i('s an elevated seat, and the members of the 
chajttei are seated on his ri<'ht and left. Each 
candnlate receives an alms-dish. I’he candidates 
are takiui apart in small ponjis, and a irumiber of 
the chajiter asks them w'hether there is any 
liiudraiice to their rece]>tion into the order of the 
mendicant friars. 'Plien tliey are immediately 
taken once more into the jiresence of the chapter, 
who are. asked liy another of their meml)ers whether 
they consent to the admission of the novices. 
Silence is assent. 1’lie abbot then asks whether 
they will yield faithful obedience to the 2.50 
monastic rules of life, contained in the Pratimoksa : 
the e.andidates answer in the allirmativc, and thus 
take the vow. 'Phe ceremony ends with a sermon 
by tin* nhhot,, and his benediction. They are now 
itrhatfi, or saints of the second deforce. 

Then there follows, on the very next day, or 
two days after, the highest consecration, which 
raises the krantanas from tlio recently gained 
stage of arAa<-sanctity to that of the bodhisattva. 
This is preceded by a ceremonial purification from 
sin, before an image of ihiddha. The candidates 
recount their sins, and plead that the pains of hell, 
which they have deserved, may be remitted ; then 
they perform a bodily ablution, and put on new 
clothes. 'J’lie purilication is combined with a 
solemn sacrifice to the Triratna —the Buddha, the 
Dharma, and the Saiiglia—in order to sue for 
pardon. The candidates now confess their sins 
before these saints, and swear that they will for 
ever live by the 58 commandments of ‘ Brah¬ 
ma’s Net.’ Finally, they all atone for their sins in 
a long litany, in which tliey call on the names of 
three hundred Buddhas, and at each name pros¬ 
trate theinselveB and press their foreheads on the 
ground. 

The next ordination-ceremony, in compliance 
with one of the 58 commandments, is the singeing 
of the head. Tn the great church of the convent, 
where stand the three great images of Buddha, 
the Dharma, and the Sangha, they all assemble, 
and each of them has a j. uni her of bits of charcoal 
stuck on his smooth-shaven head. These are 8<*t 
on fire by the monks of the monastery by means 
of burning incense-sticks, and allowed to burn 
away into the skin. At an earlier period, it seems 
that the novices used to burn off a finger, or even 
the whole arm, as a sacrifice to Buddlia ; in Chinese 
books we even read of cases of comjilete self- 
immolation on a pyre of wood. 

The ordinands now humbly request ordination 
from the abbot. He gives tliem instruction on its 
meaning and importance, and, l^d by him, they 
all in unison invoke the Buddhas Sakya, Manjuftri, 
and Maitreya, with all tlie Buddhas of the ten 
parts of the Universe, to form a chapter, and 


I bestow on them the highest ordinal ion Once 
j more they iwiknowledge their sins, and, pa.ssing 
1 tillough a stale ot repentance, re]»eate<lly make a 
j solemn vow that they will seek the good of all 
creatuies, and, besides instructing thimiselves in 
holy doctiine, will promote tlie salvation of them 
all. The abbot asks them whether they have 
committed any of the seven great sins wliicli 
exclude troni the Sangha, and reminds them of 
tlieir need ol him determination to live by the 
commandments; they express their promise to 
carry out this intention with firmness. Tt is in 
thi.s firm determination, this promise, that the 
completion of their ordination exists. They are 
now hodhisnttvns, on the way to Buddlia-.ship. 

In the monastic, life of the Mahayaiia the object 
is the attainment of the dignity of bodhisnttva and 
huddha by means of obedience to the command- 
nieiits of ‘ Brahma’s Net.’ Without a knowledge 
of this fact it is imiiossible to undersland this 
mona.stic life. 

The first and greatest comniandment forbids the 
slaving of any living creature. So, no flesh or 
lisli is eaten in the monastery, and the monks are 
ab.solute vegetarians. 'Phe cattle, sheep, pigs, 
fowls, geese, ducks, and lish whic h pious laymen, 
in order to atiquire nieiit beyond the grave, 
entrust to their care, and for the keep of which 
they pa\, are allowed to live the natural tc*rm of 
their existence. From time to time the monks 
perform certain rites at tJie cattlc'-pcns or the 
fish-ponds, by means of which animals, like men, 
nmlergo a new birtli, and are able to attain to the 
higlier states of salvation of the de,va, the arhatt 
and the bodhimti m. 

The commandments demand with special em¬ 
phasis the preaching of tiio Maluiyana, tiiat is, the 
opening of the way of salvation to all the world. 
In each monastery, accordingly, there is a preach¬ 
ing-hall and a college, of monks, who are called 
preachers, witli the aldiot at their head. And 
uecausc preaching is the exposition of sutraSy and 
vinayas, or laws, which have been given to man¬ 
kind by Buddha as the means of salvation, it is 
easy to understand why the monasteries are the 
plae.cswlie.re such books are prepared and published. 
The most imjiortant of these institutions conse¬ 
quently possess juinting departments, with monks 
acting as copyists, engravers, correctors, etc. 
There are also monks whose duty it is to afford 
instruction in the sacred writings to the less 
educated brethren. 

There are several annually recurring days of 
preaching. The sermons of the monks, because 
they are taken from the sacred books which are 
the gift of Buddha, are the sermons of Buddha 
him.self. This most holy saint is, in the system 
of Maluiyana, the Light of tlie World, and his 
teaching, or the Dharma, is that light in which 
the Order of the VS'orld finds expression, and 
which, by its diflusion, embraces and blesses all 
existent life. So in every sermon, or ‘ illumination/ 
all the Buddhas, Bodliisattvas, Arhats, and 
Devas are supposed to be ])resent, and, to honour 
them, incense, flowers, food, and other gifts are on 
such occasions set out on an altar. On the other 
hand, the ntnrns, or spirits of daikness, are blinded 
by the ])resence of so much light and so many 
light-giving gods, and are driven away or utterly 
de.slroycd, together with all evil of ^\hich they are 
the universal authors. Breaching is, accordingly, 
not merely a holy act, but in every respect a 
beatific act. I’lie monks call it ‘ the turning of 
the Dharma-wheel,’ that is to say, the revolution 
of the Order of the ‘World. 

The ‘Sutra of Bra^nmi’s Net’ also ordains that, 
in case of a ilealh, the sacred books are to be read, 
in the presence of the corpse, each seventh day up 
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to seven times seven, in order that the sleeper’s 
soul may be advanc(Ml to tJie di«;nity of a bodht- 
sattva. It is one of the chief duties of the monks 
to carry out this okIj nance among the laity, and it 
is, indeed, performed in a very solemn way^ The 
princij>al hook on these occasions is the ‘Sutra of 
Aniitalfita,’ or the Iluddlia representing the sun m 
the west, behind which lies iiaradise. The recitation 
of this is accompanied by a thousandfold recitation 
of that lluddha's blessed name. In this wise 
Buddhism contributes much in China to the 
ceremonial adornment of ancestor-worshiji. 

The regular course of the IJniverhal Order is 
very much heliied by the artificial ‘turning of the 
Dharma-wheel ’ by man. The monks, therefore, 
set up altars on occasions of destructive drought 
or excessive rainfall, and there recite their sat rax. 
And at the same time, as at every recitation of 
xHtrax, the saints are invoked, sacrificial ceremonies 
and other rites are performed, and numerous sjiells 
are uttered. Such religious magic is nearly always 
performed by command of the authorities, av ho of 
course, in times of threatened failure of the har¬ 
vest, are always in dread of famine. It is also 
performed when there is a plague of locusts; in 
sickness or epidemics; when there is an impend¬ 
ing revolt or war ; and on occasions of flood, or 
conflagration—in short, whenever danger must be 
averted 

Since, then, the sacred hooks avert all evil from 
mankind, and make mankind in every way not 
merely happy but holy, even in the highest 
Buddfiistic degree, it stands to reason that in the 
golden age of China’s Buddhism the number of 
these xutras increased infinitely. Learned clerics 
devoted themselves to the translation of them 
from Sanskrit and Pali, and a|>pareutly wrote a 
good many themselves, thus acquitting themselvMsb 
of the holy duty of increasing the ways 
salvation. Pious monks undertook pilgrimages to 
India, in order to collect the sacred writings there 
and bung them to China. Some have left records 
of their travels, which are of very great value for 
our knowledge of their holy land, as well as of 
other countries. Among the most famous pilgrims 
are Fa-hien, who started his ioumey in a.D. 309 ; 
Sung-yiin, whose travels took place between 61S 
and 522; I-tsing, who lived from 634 to 713; and 
particularly Uiuen-'rswang, who was absent from 
his home from 629 to 645. 

We may, of course, consider Chinese Buddhist 
literature to date from the very moment of the 
introduction of the religion into China. No fewer 
than 2213 works are mentioned in the oldest 
catalogue of A.u. 518 ; 276 of these are in existence. 
In A. D. 972 the holy hooks were printed collectively 
for the first time, and since that time several 
Tripi^aka editions have been made in China, 
Korea, and Japan. In China, owing to the general 
decay of nionuchism, prol)«.hly no complete editions 
now exist; but, fortunately, copies of several 
editions have found their way into Japan. In 
1586 the .Japanese priest Mi-tsang began a reprint 
of the Trijntakn made at Peking under T’ai-tsung 
of the Ming dynasty, Avho reigned from 1403 to 
1424; it was finished after his death. In 1681 it 
was carefully reprinted. A few years ago an 
excellent and cliean edition in movable types was 
made ]»y a learned society in Tokyo, which pur- 
jioses to collect and re})roduce everything wliich 
may throw light on the history and culture of 
Japan; and the same society is even pre]taring a 
supplement, containing everything else which imiy 
ij j d>!^«oveicd in the IluddTiist field. The 
Buddhist sacred literature of Eastern Asia, there¬ 
fore, need no longer be missing in any considerable 
learned library of the world. The Japanese col¬ 
lection is HI the Chinese language, which has 


remained to this day the sacred language of th« 
lluddhist Church in the J>and of Sunrise. 

The great ‘ Sutra of BrahmA’s Net’ also makei 
it a law for all seekers of salvation to secure and 
further each other’s welfare and holiness by pious 
w'ishes. Good wishes, on the snpjiosition that 
they are made with fervent honesty, have efficacy. 
They are uttered at almost every ceremony and at 
every act of the brethren of the monastery, and 
give a special impress of devoutness to their life. 
The common daily matins, or early service in the 
churcli of the monastery, consisting prine-ipally in 
the recitation of a sutra devoted to the Buddha of 
the East, Amitabha’s counterpart, concludes with 
a compreliensive wisli for the welfare of all 
creatures. Side by side with such wishes, the 
brethren continually utter an oath to the effect 
that they will endeavour to secure the happiness 
of all creatures, as well as to cultivate in their own 
persons the wisdom of the Buddhas. In this way 
tliey zealously minister to general progreas on the 
way to salvation. 

An important monastic method for the attain¬ 
ment of holiness is dhiiCina. It consists in deep 
meditations—carried on for a long time—on sal¬ 
vation, and by this means its reality is obtained. 
Thought, indeed, produces tliis reality ; it ha.s 
deal ive force; it acts like magic. In the larger 
monasteries there are rooms, or a hall, specially 
devoted to this work of meditation, where the 
monks lmr 3 ' themselves in quiet reflexion, or in 
a state of somnolence. The winter months are 
Bpeidally devoted to this pious exercise. 

Finally, there are exercises of repentance and 
confession of sms, which are performed eveij 
morning at the early service. Of course it is 
impossible for man to walk in the way of salvation 
with good results, unless ho is continually purged 
from sins wliicli lead astraj\ As this dail,y cleans 
ing hardly suffices, tlie monks have introduced 
another, the so-called pomdha, which takes jilace 
at each new moon and full moon. On tiiis and on 
other occasions, as they think fit, they purge them¬ 
selves from their sins by recitations of a certain 
sutra which Buddha preached to men for this 
jmrpose; and they also say litanies consisting of 
the names of innumerable liuddhas, and use many 
other rites for the same end. 

The.se few words may suffice to sketch the aim 
and purpose of Buddhist monastic life. There is 
no doubt that it represents the highest stage of 
devotion and piety to which to this day man in 
h^astern Asia has been able to raise himself. Its 
principle—love and devotion for every creature 
endowed with life, carried up far above the level 
of practical use, to a height almost fantastic, if 
not fanatical—is the woof of ‘ Brahma’s Net’; the 
warj) of this Net is compassion, disintere8tednes.s, 
and altruism in various forms—virtues without 
which the realm of the Buddha is inaccessible. 
I’he interdiction to kill is absolute. It is the very 
first commandment, including also interdiction to 
eat flesh, fish, or insects, or to do anything what¬ 
ever w'hich might endanger a life. It is, as a 
consequence, even forbidden to trade in animals; 
or to kce]> cats or dogs, because tliese are car¬ 
nivorous beasts; or to make fire without necessity, 
or to possess or sell any sharp instruments, or 
weai»on8, nets, or snares. ‘Thou shalt not be an 
ambassador, because by thy agency a war might 
lircak out. Warriors or armies thou shalt not 
even look at. Thou shall not bind anybody 
. . The interdiction to .steal is also drawn cut to 
its farthest consefjuenccs. It prohibits incorrect 
weiglits and measures, and arson. The coinrnand- 
ment against untruthfulness and lying includes all 
cheating by word and gesture, all back biting or 
calumny, even t>ie mention of faults and sins of 
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the brethren in the faith. Further, the principle 
of univerBol love causes the Code of ‘ BrahmU's 
Net’ to forbid slave-dealing and slave-keeping. 
The honour of having })iohibited slavery more 
than fifteen hundred years ago belongs, therefore, 
to Buddhism. Complete forgiveness for any wrong 
whatsoever is requiied -all revenge, even for the 
murder of a father or mother, being foi hidden. 

The Huddfiist cuxle does not, of couise, merely 
preach abstinence from crime and sin, but enforces 
also active cultivation of virtue—a natural conse¬ 
quence, indeed, of its great ])rincij>le of promoting . 
tlie good and salvation of every one. It ordains the | 
rescue of creatures from imminent death always j 
and everywhen;, the giving of pos.sessions to others | 
without the slightest regret or avaric.e, especially I 
to brethren in the faith. ‘Thou shalt sell fori 
them thy kingdom, thy children, whatever thou | 
poHsOHsest, even the flesh of thine own body ; nay, ■ 
thou shalt give thy He.sh to satisfy the liunger of , 
wild beasts. All injury, insult, and <!alumny | 
which falleth on others shalt tlu)u divert upon i 
thyself. Thou shalt hide thine own virtue and ! 
excellence, h‘st tliey cclip.se those of others.’ It is ' 
further ordained to nurse the sick, and to ransom 
slaves. It IS strictl,y forbidden to do anything 
which might induce another to a sinful act, and 
which, as a conse(juence, might be an imi»ediment 
on his way to salvation—sucli as to sell sj)irituous 
liquors or to facilitate their sale ; or to commit 
incest, since suidi an act also makes another 
person sin. 

Salvation being the alftha and the omega of 
'Brahma’s Net,’ the (-o<le which bears its name 
alKmiids with resiTijits on the preaching of the 
Doctrine and the Laws. The cominandmeiits must 
be leanie*! by heart, recited constantly, printed 
and lepriiitcd, jmblished over and over again. 

‘ Thou .shalt to this end,’ it jiroclaims, ‘ tear off’ 
thine own skin for paper, use thy blood for ink, 
thy Ismes for writing-pencils.' On the other hand, 
it IS a grave sin to refuse to listen to sermons on 
the holy religion, or to treat carelessly any foreign 
preacher or apostle—they must all be hospitably 
received, and iccmested to preach three times a 
day ; and from all siiles disciples and monks must 
run to them to hear. Keligious books must be 
treated with idolatrous care, and even sacrifices 
must be offered to them, as if they were living 
saints. 

As we might expect, the Code of ‘ BraUm&’s 
Net’ does not fail to mention conventual life. It 
demands that convents shall be erected with 
parks, forests, and fi(3lds, that is to say, with 
pounds on the products of which the monks may 
live. It ordain*' t he erection of pagodas of Buddha 
for the exercise of tlhyana^ and forbids mandarins 
to hinder their erection, or to confiscate any of 
their possessions. As a matter of fact, history 
has many (‘.ases to record of zealots who founded 
monasteries, or gave of their wealth to increase 
their estate and income, and therewith the 
number of their monks. Yet, in by far the 
majority of cases, they have l>een erected and 
supjiorted for the regulation of the climate, or, as 
the Chinese themselves say, for fung-shui purposes. 
From the 4th cent. A.D. we find mention of the 
erection of convents in mountains where dragons 
caused thunderstorms and tempests, floods and 
inundations—with the object of bridling these 
imaginary beasts; or where, on the contrary, 
monks had conjured away droughts by conipelling 
dragons to send down their rains ; and it is a fact 
that, to this day, people and mandarins openly 
confess that such institutions exist for hardly anv 
purpose but regulation of winds (fung) and rainfall 
{shui)^ and, consequently, to secure good crops, so 
often endangered in treeless China by droughts. 


Thus it is that convents are generally found in 
mountains which send down the water without 
which cultivation of rice and other products in the 
valleys is impossible; thus it is that, conversely, 
th(! people, protected in this way, support the 
convents with gifts, for which the monks are 
h»)und to jierform their j? 2 ^ra-readings and their 
leligious magic for the success of agriculture. 
And it is €>u the same important considerations 
that mandarins, however thoroughly Confucian 
they are, support the convents, and lack the 
courage to sequestrate and demolish them. 

The influence of a Buddhist convent on weather 
and rainfall is mainly due to the fact that it 
harbours in its central or principal ]»art, which is 
the great sanctuary, church, or chapel, three large 
images of tlie Trirainn, tliat is fo say, of the 
Dharnia, or Order of the Universe, the Buddha, 
or the Universal Light, and the Hahgha, or 
assembly of Bodhisattva,s, Devas, Arhats, and the 
whole host of saints who jicrform their part in the 
revolutions of the Universe. Tiie place of the 
images of these three highest universal powers has 
been cahmlated with the utmost care by fung-shui 
professors, so that all the favourable iiiAucnces of 
the heavens, mountains, rivers, etc., converge on 
them, and may he emitted by their lioly bodies 
over the whole country around. In many cases, 
a pagoda is erected for the same jmrpose in the 
immediate neigliliourhood of the convent, on an 
elevated spot commanding a wide horizon. It 
contains an image of Buddha, or, if [tossible, a 
genuine relic of his own body, in consequence of 
which it becomes a dejiository of Universal Light, 
always driving away the /ndras, or spirits of 
darkness and evil. Such a tower, therefore, pro¬ 
tects and blesses tlie whole country hounded by its 
horizon, as the Buddlia himself in liis own person 
would do. 

Seeing that the holy ‘Sutra of Brahmft’s Net’ is 
the very basis of the system of Buddhist religious 
life ill the Far Last,—the principal instrument of 
the great Bmldliist art of salvation,—it certainly 
deserves t-o he called the most important of the 
sacred hooks of the East. Its importance is also 
paramount from the fact that it has exercised its 
influence for at least 1600 years, if the general 
statement is correct that a preface was written to 
it by S*ing Chao, who lived in the 4th and 6th 
centuries of our era. A study of that influence is 
a study of the history of Mahayana Buddhism 
itself, as it has prevailed not only in China, but 
also in Indo-Chma, Korea, and Japan. Such a 
study might show that the book nas been the 
mightiest instrument for the amelioration of 
cu.stonis and morals in Asia. 

Certainly the career of Buddhism cannot he said 
to have been a very liajipy one. It might, on 
account of its noble princi[)les of humanitariaiiism, 
have deserved a better fate. It had no enduring 
success in India, where it was born ; Brahmanism 
and hiivaism there have actually superseded, not to 
say destroyed, it. Nor has it met with better 
fortune in China. There it has never been able to 
supplant Confucianism, the religion of the State. 
(In t he contrary, after some centuries of consider¬ 
able prosperity and growth, a strong reaction 
against it set in from the (vonfiudan side, reducing 
the Church and its niouachism in couise of time to 
the pitiable state in which we know it at the 
present day. The chief reason of that spirit of 
antagonism and iiersecution was, of course, that 
it did not, like Conf ucianism, give truth pure and 
unalloyed. It was a heterodox religion. The 
greatest triumi>h of the opposition was in A.D. 845, 
when the emi)eror Wu uVung decreed that the 
4600 convents and the 40,000 religious buildings in 
the empire should be pulled down, and that the 
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2 (i 0,000 monkn and nuns slionid adopt secular life. 
Herewith the p:Iory of tlie (Uiuicli was j^one for 
ever; tlie nuniiKU of its inonasteiies and ascetics 
remained from tljat tunc at a niininiuni level ; the 
State hencefoiili hn-^ continued to fj,ive tlonfucian- 
ism its full due, tliat is to saj", it has nuiintained 
to this day the Ja^\s and K'scrijits shackhnji the 
Church, and has even increased their sexenty. 

The Ta-lVtnfj Ink h, the t?reat ('ode of Laws of 
the empire, jirohibits the erection or restoration 
of JhnldJiist convents without special Impelial 
authorization, and forhiils any priest to liave more 
than one diseiple, or toadojit this profession hefoie 
he is foity years old. The result of these laws, 
which have been doing their work for at least live 
bundled years, has been that the days of the 
Huddliist convents seem numbered. The hundreds 
of stately edilices, which, as books profusely iiiforiii 
us, once studded the empire, can now he found by 
dozens only ; and even from these all luit a few of 
the clergy have disaj)])earcd. Nuns are rare. 

But the influence of the Church and its doctrines 
.survives among the jieople. It gives birth to 
numerous lay-eoinmunitiea, the nieniliers of which 
make it their object to assist each other on the 
road to Scalvation. "I’hey are a natural fruit of the 
doctrine that, to obtain salvation, it is not at all 
necessary to retire into a monastery ; for ordinary 
men and women it is ([iiite suflicient to obey the 
five fundamental coinmandments against ninnler, 
theft, adult(‘ry, lying, and alcohol - this obedience 
being capable of raising them to the sanctity of 
the devttJif or gods. Frequently we lind such 
societies nientioiu'd in books under denominations 
which evidently bear upon their pnnci]>al means 
for reaching sanctity ; hut about their doctrines or 
rules we read very little. The first and principal 
commandment compels them to he strictly vege¬ 
tarian ; and they apply tlnunselves to the 
rescuing of animals in danger of death and to 
other works of merit, as well as to the worsliip 
and invocation of the chief saints who lend the 
seekers after salvation a hel])ing hand, namely, 
Sakya, Ainitahha, and Maitieya, and the mercilul 
Avalokitesvara, or Kwan-yin. 'I’liese names are 
continually on sectarian lips. The female element 
plays a jiart of ^reat importance, even a pre¬ 
dominating part, in the sects. The broad uni- 
versaiistic views of the Mahayana Church even 
oornjielled it to regard Conliicianisni and Taoism 
as parts of the Order of the World, and therefore 
as ways leading to salvation. lienee the Buddhist 
sects naturally contain elements borrowed from 
the religion and ethics of Confucius and Lao-tse. 
It is, indeed, the nature of those sects to be 
eclectic. They bear irrefutable evidence to the 
bleuding of Buddhism, Taoism, and Confucianism 
into a single religion ; the Chinese saying that 
these three religions are hut a single one is 
realized by sectarianism. In the principal sects 
the Buddhist element predominates in every 
respect, their institutions being moulded upon 
Buddhist monasticism. They possess everything 
pertaining to a complete religious system : founders 
and prophets, a hierarchy and a pantheon, coin- 
inandnients and moral fihilosophy, initiation and 
consecration, religious ritual, meeting-places or 
chapels with altars, religious festivals, sacred 
hooKs and writings, even theology, a paradise, and 
a hell—borrowed princijially from Mahayanistic 
Buddhism, and pai tialiy from old Cliine.se Taoist 
and (kmtncian I nivcrsalism. It is through these | 
asKoidaitioiis tlniL piety and virtue, created by 
hopes of rei\ar<l, or by fears of punishment here¬ 
after, are iostered among the people, who, hut lor 
the sects, would live in utter ignorance about such 
matters ; indeed, Confucius and his school have 
written or said nothing of importance oii these 


subjects, and the Taoist aspirations after virtue 
ami religion have evidently died. The sects thus 
fill a great blank in the people’s religious life. 
They are accommodated to the religious fetdiiq-s 
of the hiimhle, and, by satisfying their cravings 
lor salvation, are able to hold their own, in spite 
of bloody oppiession and peisecution by the 
Coveriiiiient. Spiritual religion exists in China 
principally witliin the circle of Bmldliism ; and 
through the sects Buddhism meets (lie hiiniau 
need of .such an inward religious hie. 

To divert the dangers of Stale ptiiseciition, it is 
for sects a matter of the highest imjiortance to 
keep their existence secret; tliey are, in tact, 
‘secret societies,’ branded as dangerous to morality, 
to the State, and to the people. History proves 
that they have often fostered agitation, sedi 1-ion, 
and even rebellions, and civil wars which have 
raged for years. Such events mtiy have to be 
considered as outlnirsts of suiipiesscd exasperation, 
jirovoked by eeiitnries of <*niel op])^cs^iou. For 
the suppression ol the sects the Sl ate has enacted 
a series of laws in the Ta-Ts\ng I ah li. 
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CHINA (Islam in).—See Lslam (in I’iiimi). 

CHINA (Jews in).—The existence of Hehitiwa 
in China undoubtedly dates hack a considerable 
period. By many authorities {e.g. Gesenius, Thes. 
94811'.; Delitzseh and Clieyne in their (Zo/a/w.) the 
relerence in Is 49^“ to ‘the land of Sinim ’ is con¬ 
sidered to relate to the Chinese Empire; and 
although others {e.g. Cheyne, Introd. to Is. ; Dillrn.- 
Kittel, Com. ; Duhin, Com.) question this interpreta¬ 
tion, intercourse between Jew'ish merchants settled 
in Persia aiul the ‘silk-men,’ as the Romans called 
the Chinese, is undoubted. The Seres (Chinese) 
are frequently mentioned in Latin literature in 
connexion with silk: e.g. Ovid, Am. I. xiv. 6; 
Vergil, Georg, ii. 121 (the latter pas.sage refers to the 
belief that silk was made from the leaves of trees). 
The adjective serirus means ‘silken,’ as, e.g., in 
I’ropertius, IV. viii. 23; and the neuter is 

used by later writers (Ammianus, Isidorus, the 
Vulgate) as a suh.stiintive=‘silk.’ With regard to 
the exact date of a permanent Hebrew settlement 
in China there is considerable doubt. From the 
inserijition .still preserved at Kai-Fung-Fu it appears 
that the colony settled in that city during the 
Han dynasty, which Itisled Irom ‘206 B.C. until 
A.l). 221. It is also stated more definitely that the 
settlement took j»laee under the Emperor Ming-ti 
of this dyna.sty, wh(» reigned from A.l>. 68 to 76. 
The year fJ9 w<».s that ol the ftill of JerusaJein, a 
cjihuiuty that led to a still wider dispersion of 
the .lews, ami it is quite po.ssiblu that one of the 
reinote.st eficets of the Roman victory was the 
eslahlisliment of a Jewdsh colony within the limite 
of tlie Chinese Empire. A Jowush traveller, Sulai- 
nian, of the 9th cent., claims that the settlement 
was made in tlic year A.D. 66 (see Ibn Khord&dheh, 
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The Book of Ways). The severe Babylonian per- 
Mcutions of a veneration earlier, that led to the 
massacre of at least 60,000 Jews, have also been 
pointed to as a possible cause of the immigration, 
and similar occurrences in Persia in tlie middle of 
the 3rd cent, have been quoted for the same reason. 
The undoubted traces of Persian influence in the 
ritual of the Chinese Jews prove conclusively 
some connexion with I’ersia, and it is possible 
that the 3rd cent, may have seen an immigration, 
tlmufj;!! not necessarily the first, of Jews into China. 
In lienaudot’s translation of Ancient Acemmts of 
Incha mid China, by two Mohammedan Travellers 
who went there in the Ninth Century, it is stated 
that at that date Jews had been .settled in China 
from time immemorial. 'I'he otlier extreme is 
a<loy>ted by a Chinese authority {JK, art. ‘China’), 
wi»o 8tat(jH that seventy families landed in Honan 
in A. I). 950 and were settled by the Covernment 
at Peen-lanp (afterwards Kai-Fun^-h'u). If the 
view be adopted that the Jewisli colonies in Cliiria 
were not all established at the same time, but by 
difl’eniut batches of imrnif^rants, none of these 
varying dates need be disciarded without examina¬ 
tion. In some quarters the view is held that the 
settlements were in reality anterior to any of the 
dates alreaily mentioned, and that the Hebrew sect 
do not derive their origin fiom Jeivish settlers 
either previous or subseipient to the fall of Jeru¬ 
salem, but to their kinsmen the Israelites who 
set out on their wanderings some centuries earlier. 
Tn short, China, no less than every other province 
of the world, has been j»ointed to as the hiding- 
place of the Lost 'Pen Tribes. In siipjiort of this 
view, however, little or no evidence is produced. 
One piece of evidence that sujiports the CTcat 
antiquity of the settlements is the name Tiao- 
Kiu Kinou or ‘ Pluckei.s-out of the Sinew’ (cf. 
Gn which is apjdied to the settlers by their 

f’hinese neighiKiiirs. If the colonists had arrived 
much later than the 1st emit., it is certain that 
other customs adopted in obedience to Kabbinical 
precept would have attracted more attention from 
the natives than that of plucking out the sinew 
that shrank. Certain peculiarities in the synagogue 
ritual also sujiport the theory of a very early settle¬ 
ment. 

The suggested sources of the iiumigration are 
almost as numerous as the periods during which it 
is said to have taken jdace. In the Kai-Fung-Fu 
inscription of 1489 it is stated that the religion 
practised in the synagogue came from Tien-Chou 
(India?), and furtfier that the seventy families who 
arrived in the 10th cent, came from ‘Western 
Lands.’ This immigration is believed by Edouard 
Chavannes (Revue de Synthtse histortque, Dec. 
1900 [cf. Bibliotheca Simea^, 591]) to have come 
by sea from India, from the Jewish colonies that 
were already in existence there. In the 14th 
cent., Ibn liiituta, an A rabic writer, in his account 
of Al-Khansa (Hang-chou or Canfu) refers to the 
numbers of Jews settled there for commercial 
purposes. At that period Peiin-lang was also an 
important city, anti, the ordinary trade route.s 
running through Persia and Khorasan, it is sug- 
gestetl that the Jews came by those roads as 
ordinary merchants. Still another supposition is 
that these Jews, or a section of them, formed a 
portion of Alexander’s army. The introduction of 
silk into China has also been attributed to these 
newcomers. 

But little is known of the history of the sect 
during the Middle Ages. In the 8th cent, the 
Emperor appointed an officer to look after the 
affairs of Uie colony. The two Muhammadan 
travellers to whom allusion has already been made 
state that in the 9th cent, the sect was very 
numerous and influential, and that of the 100,000 or 


120,(X)0 alien victims of the Bai-chu revolts, a large 
proportion consisted of Jews. Other causes also 
tended to reduce the Jewi.sh population at that 
time, for many ‘ for the sake of riches and prefer¬ 
ment have abjured their own religion.’ A passing 
reference to Jewish prosperity and influence in 
China is found in Marco Polo’s account of his 
travels (Murray’s tr. p. 99). Occasional mention 
of the colony is also found in Chinese annals. 
Under the year 1329 they appear in connexion 
with legislation for the taxation of dissenters. 
Twenty-five years later, rich Jews and Muham¬ 
madans were invited to assist in suppressing the 
several insurrections that were then raging. 

Although rJeuish colonists are known to have 
settled in sev(!nLl districts of China—in Canton, 
Ningpo, Nan-King, Peking, etc., it is only regard¬ 
ing tiie settlement in Kai-Fmig-Fu that we liave 
any information. The city itself has undergone 
many vicissitudes since its first est ablishiuent. In 
its earliest days it was the cajiital of a petty 
kingdom, and later it became annexed to other 
districts. In the course of its career it has borne 
many names. It first obtaineil its present designa¬ 
tion in the 3rd cent, of the jircsent era, but changed 
it after an interval for that of Peenchow, only to 
resume its former afipellation after a short period. 
The city was then known in suc(!ession as Leang- 
CIiow, Nang-kin, and Peen - lang. Finally, it 
resumed the ancient designation of Kai-Fung-Fu. 
Tlie ]>eriod of the city’s greatest prosperity was 
the 12th century. It then measured six leagues 
in circumference, and had a population of more 
than a million families. Its pabu^es and gardens 
were famous, and the approaches to the city 
renowned. Its vicissitudes have included fifteen 
inundations, six extensive fires, and eleven sieges. 

The early settlement. —’I’he early history of the 
Jewish community in Kai-Fimg-Fu can best be 
learned from the following abstracts of the transla¬ 
tions of inscriptions on stone table! s found in the 
city and dated respectively 1489, 1512, and 1663. 
From the first we learn that 

‘Seventy families, viz. Li, Yen, Kao, Chao, and others, came 
to the Court of Song, bringing an tribute cloth of cotton from 
Western laiidn. The Emperor said, “You have come to China. 
Keep and follow the customs of your forefathers, and settle at 
Peon-Iang (Kai-Fung-Fc) 

In the first year of Lon^hing of the Sonj dynasty (1163), 
when Lip-wei (Levi) was the Ouseta (Kabhi), Ycntula erected 
the synn 'opue. Under the Yuen dynasty, in the sixteenth 
year of me Che-Yuen cyole (1279), the temple strui-lurcs were 
rebuilt. The dimensions on each side were thirty-five tehang 
(about 35(1 feet). 

The Emperor Tai-tsou. who founded the Ming dynast}', 
granted in 1390 land to ali who submitted to his authority, on 
which they could dwell peacefully and profess their religion 
without molestation. The .Tews had ministers of religion, who 
were called Man-la (Mullah), to rule the synagogue and to 
watch over the religious institutions. 

In the nineteenth year of Yong-lo (1421), Yen-Oheng, a 
physician, received from the Emperor a present of incense, and 
permission to repair the synagogue. Then was received the 
grand tablet of tlie Ming dynasty to be placed in the synagogue. 
The Emperor bestowed honours and titles upon Yen-Cheng. 

In 1461 there was an overflow of the Yellow River, and the 
foundations alone of the synagogue were left standing. Li-Yong, 
having obtained the necessary pennission from the provincial 
treasurer, rebuilt the temple ana had it decorated. 

Tjater on, the cells at the rear of the synagogue were put up, 
and three copies of the Holy l^aw were plai'eil there. A copy 
of the Law had, before this, been obtained from Ning-pouo; 
another had been presented by Chao-Y'ng of Nmg-pouo. 
Various dignitaries presented the table of offerings, tlie bronze 
vase, the flower vases, and the candlesticks. Other members 
of the community contributed the ark, the triuniiihal arch, the 
balustrades, and other furniture for Israel’s temple called 
l-se-lo-nie-tien. 

The second inscription furnishes little historical 
information additional to that already obtained. 
The following? passujje is, however, of interest: 

‘During the Ilan dynasty this religion entered China. In 
1164 a syiingogue was built at Peen. In 1296 it was rebuilt. 
Those who practise this religion are found in other places than 
Peen.* 

The third inscription, after repeating the his- 
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torical incidcntH in(>u(.i(»ncfl in the firMt, continue!- 
with a grapliic »icc*(*i!nt <»1 the cvont.s that folJowed 
the fall of the Min^^ dynfi^^ty in 1042 : 

The city underwent a six montliH’ mc^i- hv tlie rebel chief 
IJ-Tse-OhenK, whfi evpiiluall,\ lunsed itB fall by diverting the 
Yellow Iliver. The loss of life waa great, and the aynagogue 
was destroyed ; alxnit Iton .lewiih faniiliea were saved, ana took 
refuge on the north Hide of the river. The names are reeorded 
of those who aiipeopric-d in saving the serolls and other sacred 
books which were floating on the water. These, with other 
sacred writings w’hioh were rc.Hcued out of the rums of the 
synagogue, were jilacied in a large liouHe away from the citj, 
where, for a tune, the Jews asHemhlcd for'Divine aerviee 
About ten years afterwards, Dhao Yng - cheng, a Jewish 
mandarin from the piovince of Chen-si, who was in commanc 
of a foroe of soldiers, came to Peen and did much to restore 
the eity, the roads, and the bridgcH Aided by bis brother, 
Vng-teou, he induced his cu-religionists to return to the ritv 
and to take iiji their old habitations close to the temple, w'hieh 
was rebuilt in the year lQr>3, in the tenth year of the reign of 
Choen-cho. P'ull particulars are given of the work of recon¬ 
struction and of the part taken by the members of the seven 
houses. It was nut possible to make up inure than one com¬ 
plete scroll of the Law out of the parchments rei'overed from 
the waters. This task was entrusted to tlieir religions chief. 
Tlie scroll, much venerated by the faithful, was placed in the 
middle of the ark. Twelve other sorulls were gradually coUa1.ed 
and put in onler by nieuibors of the communitj, whose several 
aatues are given on the hack of the stele, and the other holy 
writings and prayer - hooks were repaired and revised with 
every care. The commandant Chao Yng-ehcng, before leav¬ 
ing the city, wrote an aci^oiint of the vicissitmles undergone by 
the sacred scrolls, and his brother puhlished a Imnk of ten 
chapters on the siihjecl. Several high mandarins, whose names 
are given in the stele, took a part m the work of the restoration 
of the synagogue, and also in the erection of the stele, which took 
place in the second year of Kang-hi of the Tsiug dynasty (1(M13). 

An Orphtn Colony. —Tlie discovery of the 
‘Orjdian Colony’ is entirely due to the efi'oris of 
Jesuit missionaries, and especially to those of one 
of a cultured and enliglitened Iwind that was sent 
out to Pelcing at the end of the 16th <*<‘ntury. 
These Jesuits were so well rec<*ivod in IVkinj; that 
some of them were raised to the rank of Mandarin, 
an(i several, as I’rosnlentso/ tho Tribunal of Matlu*- 
maties, were the official advisers of the (lovornnient 
on matters relatin'' to the Calendar and Asl rononiy. 
It was one of them, Father Ricci, who first, l»y 
accident, came into contac-t with a native Jew. 
One day, Rieci reeeived a vi.sit from a native 
scholar who had come to Peking to pass an ex¬ 
amination for a (lovernment ap|»ointment. lie 
had heaid of Ricci’s rclig:ious beliefs, the worship 
of one (lod, the Lord of Heaven and Karth. He 
knew' that he \vas not a Muhammadan, and the 
visitor tluirefore conehuleil tlmt the stranger’s 
religious helii'fs were the saine jis his own. Ricci 
on his part was struck hy the physio^morny of his 
visitor, (lifferin^^ as it iliil from those to which he 
had become aceiistomed in China. He took him 
into his oratory, where he knelt before the picture, 
of the Holy Faiuilv with St. John and another of 
the Ki’an;Lrfii.st.s. 'I'he vi.sitor followed his example, 
saying, ‘ We, in Pinna, do reverence to our ances¬ 
tors. This is Rebecca w'il.h her sons ,lacob and 
Esau ; but as to the otlier picture, why make 
obeisance to only four sons of Jacoli? Were there 
not twelve?’ Mutmil <>.\pJ;in;UJons followed, and 
it then transpired that Fat tier Ricci’s visitor was 
an hrnoUto (so he ilesarihod hiniself, not a 
and came from Kai-Fung-Kii. Jn that city there 
Avero ten or twelve families of Israelites, with a 
synagogue recently renovjited in w'hich a scroll of 
tne Law four or live liundved years old was pre¬ 
served. The visitor recognized old Hebrew cliar- 
acters, hut was unable to read them. The knovv- 
Icilge w'a.s, how’ever, hy no meaiis lost in the colony, 
tfiber visits from native Jew's followed, and three 
years later Ri<*(m succeeded in sending a native 
Christian to Kai-Fung-Fu. His report confirmed the 
statements of the tJewish visitors, CorrespomJenee 
ensued bet ween Ricci and the native Jewish com¬ 
munity, in the course of w'hich the local Rabbishiji 
w'M offered to the Jesuit provided that he was 
willing to reside with them and to abstain from the 


flesh of the sw'ine. Ricci’s successor, Julius Aleni, 
possessed a knowledge of HebroAv, and visited the 
colony himself in 1613. In Nan-King Seminedo 
learnt that the last five families in that city had 
recently joined the Muhammadans, the community 
nearest akin to them ; and wTiting in lf42, he 
alluded to four Chinese towns in which native 
Jews w'ere then living in favouriihie circumstances. 

Almost a century elapsed before the next Euro¬ 
pean visited the colony. Father Gozani in 1704 
went on direct instructions received from Rome, 
and w'as favourably received and obtained valu¬ 
able information. On later occasions the Papal 
authorities sent GauheJ and Domenge on similar 
errands, and in these instances also the visits were 
by no means hjirren of results. These visits con¬ 
tinued at frequent intervals until 172,3, when the 
Emperor Yong-Ching expelled all missionaries from 
the province. 

The next attempt to get into communication 
with the colony was made hy the Anglo-Jewish 
community. In 1760, Haham l.saac Nieto, the ex- 
spiritual head of the London community of Spanish 
and Portuguese .Jews, addressed to the Chinese 
colony a letter couched in sympathetic terms, and 
asking for information on a variety of points. No 
trace can he found of the receipt of any reply, 
althougli one in Hebrew and Chinese is said to 
have come. Nine years later, Kennicott of Oxford 
attempted to get into communication witli the 
colony, but without success; and .similar unsatis¬ 
factory results attended the efi'orts made by 
'I'ychsen in 1777 and 1779. In 1815 some English 
Jew's sent a letter w'hich undoubtedly reached the 
people for whom it w’os intended. T'lie messenger, 
however, did not await a reply, and this oppor¬ 
tunity for a continued correspondence wjis lost. 

JJrsfUution and decay. —The treaty of Nan-King 
in 1842 and the opening of five treaty ports gave 
great facilities, as comjiared with those hitherto 
existing, for intercourse with China. James 
Finn, Rritish Consul in Jerusalem, began to take 
an interest in the .lewish remnant in China, and in 
1845 addressed a h'.ttcr to Hie community. Thu 
letter was duly (ielivered, hut by a senes of acci¬ 
dents the reply did not reach Finn until 1870. 
Kiom that reply it was ascertained that the con¬ 
dition of the colony had become very precarious. 
Destitution and religious decay were jirevjilent. 
The scrolls of the community were still intact, hut 
none of its memlMirs coii]<l read them. Duly one 
of them, a woman of more than seventy years, had 
any recollection of any of the tenets of their faith. 

‘ Morning and night, with te.jirs in our eyes Jiinl with 
offerings of incense, do we implore that our religion 
may agJiiu flourish.’ The community was witliout 
ministers, jind its temple w'as in ruins. The prayer 
of the writer and of his co-religionists was tnat 
assistance should he afforded them in tlie restora¬ 
tion of their house of prayer, and that they should 
he Kupjdied with teachers who would give them 
instruction in the ordinances of Judaism. 

This ji.'ithetk* .statement of the condition of affairs 
W'as confirmed by the messengers sent to Kai-h’ung- 
Fii in ISoO and 1851 hy the then Hislioj) of llong- 
Kong: 

‘The expectatiim ot a Messiah seems to Iiave been entirelj 
lost. . . . They had petitioned the Chinese Kinpetot to have pity 
on their poverty, and to rehuiid their tempie. No reply had 
been received Iroiii Peking; but to this techie hope they still 
clung. Out of sevent}' fuimlv names or clans not more than 
seven now remained. ... A few' of them were shopkeepers in 
the city ; others were agricultunsts at some little distance from 
the Huhurhs; while n few faniilieH also liveil in the temple 
lireciiictM, almost destitute of raiment and shelter. According 
I to present appearances, in the judgment of native niesseiigerH, 
I after a few yeais all traces of .liidaisin will nrobahly have dia- 
j appeared, aiirl this Jewish remnant will have been amalgamated 
' with and absorbed into surrounding Muhainmadaiiisni ’ (Jforth 
China Herald, Jan. 18, 1861). 

The nuiuhor of the community was at first esti- 
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mated at about 200 individuals, but later visitor: 
came to the conclusion that they far exceeded thi. 
total. The rite of circumcision was practised 
though the tradition resjiecting its origin ar 
object appears to be lost among them.’ These 
messengers from Hong-Kong succeeded in copying 
the Jewish inscriptions and obtained several of the 
books in the possession of the community. Thcj 
also brought back two members of the colony, wli 
stayed for a few months at Shanghai. 

One of the results of these successful efl’orts tc 
get into communication with the colony was thai 
the attention of the English and Amerman Jew 
communities was directed towards its existence. 
Eflorts were made both in England anti in the 
Unitetl States to send Jewish missionaries to the 
Oriihan Colony, but they were in every instanct 
foiled—by the outhreak of the Tai-Ping Kebellion 
or of the American Civil War, or by tlie death o' 
Benjamin II,, the Jewish traveller who had been 
fiiigaged by the Anglo-Jewish eoramiinity to visit 
their secluded co-reiigionists. 

In 1866, W. A. P. Martin, an American Pres¬ 
byterian nii.s.sioTmry, published tlie journal of 
his visit to the colony. He also found the coin- 
iriunity in a very decayed condition. The temple 
was repr(i.sented by one solitary stone, inscriptions 
on which recorded the erection of the synagogue 
and its subseipicnt rebuilding. The descendants of 
its builders admitted with shame .and grief that 
they had them.selves demoli.shed (he walls still 
sta*ndmg in their time. Their physical wants 
needed appi'asing, and in order to satisfy them 
they had sold the timber and s(,one of which the 
edifice had been conslriictcd. 

In July 1867, the first Jewish visitor for centuries, 
a German,.!. L. Eiehcrniaiin, arrived at Kai-Eung- 
Eu. Other visitors followed. Their talcs .showed 
a. s.M(l iigreeinent. Within the lost few years re¬ 
peated ell'orts have boiai made to save the Orjdian 
Colony to Judaism. The leading Jewish citizens 
of Shanghai (onned a rescaie committee, and 
in August 19(K) a native messenger was sent to 
Kai-l'ung-Fu with a letter in Hebrew and Chinese 
addressed to the Jewish e<»mTnunity there. The, 
messenger returned to Shanghai towards the en<l 
of October, with a reply in (’hinese in which the 
writer promised that, when the .‘ountry \\as more 
settled, .some members of the colony would visit 
Shanghai. Eur(li(*r corrcspumience ensued, and 
icsulted ultima,t-c.ly in this promise being fulhlicd 

1901 and 1902. Tin two youngest of the 
visil.ors were circumciseil nd received instruetion 
in Hehn*w and Judaism, the object being to send 


cording to the testimony of E'ather Domenge, the 
service on that day included the customary pro¬ 
cession of scrolls of the J^aw. The liturgy (contains 
services for the E'ast of Ah and for Purim. The 
New Moon was also celebrated a festival, a, 
trace of pro-Talmudic tradition. The (Calendar 
and mode in which the festivals were fixed agreed 
with those in use among modern Jews, as well as 
with those of the non-Jewish Chinese, whose system 
is similar to that of the Jews. Circumcision was 
observed, j)ros(‘lylism discouraged, and intcr-mar- 
riage forbidden. 'I’lie sacred books were used in 
casting lots, and homage was paid to Confucius as 
was also done by non-.Iewish inhabitants. I'lie name 
of the Heity was never pronounced, but Etunoi — 
the equivalent of the Hebrew Adonai —was used as 
a substitute. These Jews refrained from the use 
of heathen musical instruments at their wedding 
ceremonies, and abstained from the flesh of swine. 
They did not, however, refuse to eat of the flesh of 
animals which have undivided hoofs. Peculiarly, 
this restriction was exercised by another small 
sect beli(‘ve<l to be the descendants of Syrian 
Christiaus. 

The following is an abstract of their .Biblical 
story: 

Abraham was the ninoteenth in dpscoFit from Adam The 
patriarchs handed down the tradition forlnddiii"- the making 
and worshipping^ of images and spirits, ami tlie holding of 
iperatitions. Abraham pondered over prohlems of Nature, 
and arrived at the belief in the one true God, and heeanie the 
founder of the religion we believe in to tins da>. This happened 
in the 14(5th \ear of tlie Cbeou dynasti. Ills belief was 
handed down from father to son till Moses, who, it is found, 
was alive in the blllth year of the Gheou dviiastj. lie was 
ridowed with wisdom and virtue. He abode forty days on the 
ummit of Mount .Smai, refraining from meat and drink, and 
oinniiining with God. The tlftv-three portions of the Tjiiw 
lad their origin with him. From him the Iaw and tradition 
/ere handed down unto Kzra, who wa.s likewise a patnareh. 
After the Creation, the doctrine was transmitted by Adam to 
Noah ; thence unto Abraham, Isaac, and .Jaeob, and afterwards 
through the twelve patriarch's to Moses, Aaron, and Joshua. 
E/ra promulgated the Law, and through him the letters of the 
Yew-thae (Jew’ish) nation were marie plain.’ 

The hooks of the .sect consist of the Ptmtateuch, 
the Pray<;r-Book, arul, according to the first Jesuit 
, Maccabees, Judith, ami Ben Sira in Ara- 
The Pentateuch is divided into fifty-three 
portions — not fifty-four, as among the modern 
Jews. The sect also possessed the llajihtorah, or 
portions of the proydiets to be read on festivals 
and .sabbaths, and the books of Esther, Ezra, 
Nehi'iiiiuh, and a portion of Chronicles. Other 
k.s 111 the collection are the Keanq-Chanq^ or 
the Elxpositors, apparently connnentaries, anu the 
Le-pWj or ceremonial hooks. Job, Proverbs, the 
'^orig of Solomon, Ecclesiastes, Kuth, Lamenta- 


them hack to their pcojile in the cajiac.ity of ion.s, and Psalms were apparently not found, 
teachers. In 1902 also, in resyumse to rcpeal.od .llhoiigh their omission from the catalogue does 
petitions, the Cliine.se (Toveriimcnt granted the lot assure their non-existence. The hooks brought 
community new title-deeds to the land on which Europe were carefully examined by A. 
their temple originally stood. The original deeds Neubaucr, who came to the conclusion that the 
were lost (luring the Tui-Ping Rchcllion. ritual was undouhtedly of I’ersian origin. Tn fact 

ThcEtfrhjSynaffOffue. —Accordingfcotheaccounts lie identified it with tJie Persian ritual, of which, 
of the Jesuit visitors in the 18th cent., the syna- iinfortiuiutcly, but very little is known. If there 
gogue at Kai-Eung-Eu was known as Li-;)«i-«r/(the I re any doubt concerning the origin of the 
weekly meeting-liou.se), as it was for the most part Jhine.se Jews, the fact that all the directions for 
ojiened only on the Sahhath. 'fhe worship^iers lie ritual of their y|>rayeTR are in Persian would 
removed their shoes before entering the building, iisY>eI it. The Persian used, howevei, is not the 
and wore a blue bead-dress during service, to die- old language, but tbat spoken since V'irdausi, Tbis 
tiugwisVi tbein from the Mubaininadans, wbo -wore \ evidence oi language would suggest ivAa\,e inwnigra- 
white. The reader of the \avw covered bis fsA*.e \ tiou, \oug after tbe dynasty of Wan, unless tbe 
with a transparent veil m imitation of Moses \ view be accepted that intereourse witb Persia was 
(Ex 34^), and wore a red silk scarf depending from 1 continued suiisequently to the orimnal settlement 
(be right shouldei and tied under the left. By the 1 in (Uiimi, and that it was from Persia that tbe 
side oi the reader stood a monitor to correct him j colony drew its hooks and possibly its instructors, 
if necessary. 'I’lie prayers were chanted, and no Parts of the ^lishna are quoted in the Prayer- 
musical instruments were used. The congregation | Book, but nothing from the Gemara. It is also 
wore no tallithim. The festivals os w^ell as the Day necessary to notice that vowel-points are placed 
:)f Atonement were duly observed. The Eoast of very arbitrarily. The Pesach Haggadah is almost 
Simehath Torah also received recognition, and, ac- the same as that of the Yemen Jews, whose ritual 
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was closely allied to that of Persia. Some of the 
books of the sect have been hroti^ht to Europe 
and are in the museum of the Loudon Society for 
Promoting Christianity among the Jews, in the 
British Museum, in the Libraries of the Universi- 1 
ties of Oxford and Cambridge, at Yale College, in 
the Lenox Library, New York, in the Vienna 
library, at Pans, and in the possession of the Hon. 
Mayer Sulzberger, at Philadelphia. 

The pronuneialion of Hebrew by the Chinese 
Jews, in cons(*([uen(‘e of their surroundings, dilfers 
somewhat from that customary among moiicmi 
Jews, f or instance, mm is j)ronounced Dumlahtt^ 
n'VH -\2 pidrshitze, ninr shviutzc, Nnp'i vajckelo, nmon 
piemizcfHtul, etc. 

LiTKkAriiRK.—The literature of the subject is considerable, 
and appears in several laii|;uagc8A. Scmtncdo, Letters from 
Jesuit J^issioTis (1027), and Further Reports (UW2) {Lettres 
idifiantes et eurieuses, vols. vii. and xxi.]; Lee, 77ie Trawls of 
Itm /irttMfa (182»); E. Renaudot, Ancient Aceoiints of India 
ami China( liondon, 173:1); Trijfaltiu!., de Chiistiana Etpedt- 
tione apiid Sinas (1C16); Duhalde, Le.icnption de. la ^'hine 
(17361, Keiinicott, Ihsserlatio tjeneralut in Ilihha Ilebraiea 
0 770), Kaegfleiri, Motitice RS Tlibiinrurn JiidfroruiH in hnperto 
Sinensi (IMOfj); Grosiers, Description de la C/nne^ (1820); Abb^ 
Sionnet, t'asai sur iesJuiJs de la Chine (1837); A. Kingsley 
Glover, Je/imsh Chinese. I'apers(\VlM) \ H. Conlier, Les Juift, en 
C/iinr (IHi)l); J4rome Tobar, Inscriptions jnivesde Kai-Fomi- 
Foti, Shaiii'hai, HKM); The .lews at Kae-Fiinij-Foo, London 
Missionary Society’s PresH(1853); I. J. Benjamin 11 ,Achi Jahre 
in Asien und AJn'ka, 1868; China’s Millions, vol. xvi. No. 4; 
RKJ XXXV. and xli.; JljH viii. x. and xiii ; Lopez, Ijcs Juifs en 
Chine-, J. Finn, 7Vir Jews in China (1843), and the Orphan 
Colony of Jews in China (1872); Christoplier Theoplihiis von 
Murr, Versuch einer Ceschichte der Judea tn Sina (1H(H}); 
Jeirish Chronicle, 2i>th April 1804,11th .Itilv 1870, Oth April 1000, 
22nd July 1900, 4th Jan. 1901, 7th June 1901, Ith Auk- 1901, etc. 

Alueiit M. Hyamson. 

CHINOOKS.—The Chinook Imlians are a 
tribe wbicb gives its name to an entire linguistic 
family, si>eaking a tongue sliarply iliirereritiated 
by grammatical peculiarities from those of the 
surrounding peonies. The family includes those 
tribes formerly dwelling on Columbia Uiver from 
the Dalles to its mouth (except an insignilicaiit 
striji of territory (Mjcunied by an Athapascan tribe), 
and on the lower Willamette as far as the present 
site of Oregon (bty. It also occupied a jiart of the 
coast on each side of the mouth of the Columbia, 
from Shoahvater Bay on the north to Tillamook 
Head on the south. They dwelt in large wooden 
houses, which were occupied on communal prin¬ 
ciples by three or four families, often containing 
twenty or more individuals; but, as their food 
supply consisted cliiefly of salmon and roots, they 
were fonied (.o wander considerably from their 
villages, esiiecually in summer. By reason of their 
trading habits and cupidity th^ may be regarded 
as the J^litenicians of the Red Race. They made 
extended trij>H to various parts of the surrounding 
country for the purpose of bartering their wares, 
and carried raias into the territories of other 
peoples, making slaves of their captives, and 
Dartering them Mutli other tribes. The village 
was the eliief social unit with them, and they 
possessed no clan system. Each village, however, 
pos8es.sed a headman, w'hose influence often 
extended over several communities. In physical 
organization they differed considerably from the 
other coast tribes. They were taller, with wide 
faces and prominent noses, the expression being 
freqmmtly one of extreme eraftiues.s, whilst the 
custom of artificially flattening the head by com¬ 
pressing the front of the occipital region was 
universal with them. Tlujy were; divided into two 
liiiguist.ic groups—Lower f'iiinook, comprising 
Chinook proper and the Clatsop; and Upper 
Chinook, comprising all the rest of the tribe, with 
numerous dialectic, d i ff(*rences. The Lower Chinook 
<lialectR are now practically extinct. Of persons of 
pure Chmook blood only about 300 now exist. 
Upjier (’hinook is still sjiokeii by considerable 
numbers, but the fusion of blood on the TniHan 


reservation, where most of the so-called Chinooks 
now dwell, has been so great that the majority of 
those who speak it cannot he said to he of Chinook 
blood. 

1. Type of religion. —The stage of religious 
evolution to which the beliefs of the Chinooks may 
he referre<l was that of zootheism, where no line 
of demarcation exists between man and beast, 
and all facts and phenomena of being are exj)lained 
in the mythic history of zooiiiorpliic personages 
who, though supernatural, can still hardly he 
described as gods. The original totemic nature of 
these beings it would be difficult to gainsay. 'I'liey 
apjiear to o{;cu])y a position between the totem and 
the god proper—an evolutionary condition which 
has been tlie lot of many deities. Allied with 
these beliefs we find a sliamanistic medico-religious 
iractice, in which the various ‘gods’ are invoked 
or the assistance of the sic.k. Such a system is 

rare among N. American Indian tribes, and hears 
some resemblance to the systems in vogue among 
the trilies of N. K. Asia. 

2. Cosmogony.— 

‘Oovote was coming. lie came to Uot'at. There he met, a 
heuv.v surf. He was afraid that he might be drifted away, and 
went up to the spruce trees. He stayed there a long tune. 
Thill he took some sand, and threw it upon that surf. This 
shall he a praine and no surf. The future generations shall 
walk on that praine. Thus Clatsop became a prairie.’ 

Such is the myth which relates how Italapas, the 
Coyote god, created the Chmookan district. He 
then fixed the various tabus, especially as regarded 
salmon-catching. Tlirougliout the north-west, 
west, and the I’acific coast of N. America 
generally, the coyote is regarded eit-her as the 
(ueative agency, or as a turbulent enemy of the 
creator hini.self. In the myths of the JMaidu of 
California, Kodoyaupe, the creator, has a prolonged 
.struggle with Coyote, who seeks to hamper liim in 
his world-shaping work, and is finally worsted by 
his crafty foe. Rut in the m 5 '^tliH of the Shushwa}) 
and Kutonai of British Columbia, Coyote himself 
is the creaf/or, and in those of the Californian 
Ashochimi, Coyote appears after the Deluge, and 
plants in the soil the feathers of various birds, 
wdiicli grow into the various tribes of men (Stephen 
Powers, Triben of California, Washington, 1877, p. 
200 ). 

3. Mythological concepts.— These fall into four 
classes: (1) supernatural beings of a zoomorpliic 
type, w'ith many of the attributes of deity ; (2) 
guardian .spirits ; (3) evil spirits; (4) culture-heroes. 

(1) Zoomorvhic beings. —This class includes such 
concepts as tne coyote, blue-jay, robin, skunk, and 
panther. As has been said, there is probably no 
doubt that all these beings were orimnally totems 
of various Cliinookan clans, altbough these do not 
appear to have possessed any special tribal names, 
hut are simply designated as ‘ those dwelling at 
such and such a place.’ The Chinooks may, how¬ 
ever, have lost these tribal names—a common 
occurrence w'hen tribes become sedentary—and 
yet have retainetl their totemistic concepts. 

Italapas, the Coyote, as has been said, is one of 
the chief of Chinook concepts of the first class, and 
may he regarded as at the head of the jiantheon. 
Ntyirly equal to him in importance is Blue-Jay, 
who figures in nearly every myth of Chinook 
origin. But whereas I talapas, the Coyol-o, assisted 
Ikanam, the Creator, in tlie making of men and 
taught them various arts, Blue-Jay’s mission is 
obviously one of dispeace ; and lie well typifies the 
bird from which he takes his name, and from 
which he 'was probably derived totemically. He 
figures as a misehiavous tale-bearer, braggart, and 
cunning .schemer, with many points of resemblance 
to the Loki of Scandinavian mythology. 

His orijfin is touched upon in a myth dealingr with the 
journey of the Thunderer through the country of the Super¬ 
natural people, in wlJch, with Blue-Jay’s help, the Thunderer 
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and his lon-in-law obtain poaseision of the bows and targetB of 
the Supernatural folk. They engai^e in a shooting-raatcn with 
the invaders, who win at first by using their own targets, but 
when the Supernatural people suspeot craft, they agree to the 
substitution of shining Supernatural targets for their own, and 
lose; and, as they had staked their own T>ersons in the match, 
they fall into the power of the Supernatural heings, who 
wreak vengeance upon Ulue-Jay by metamorphosing him into 
the bird whose name he hears. ‘ Blue-Jay shall be your name, 
and you shall sing “ Watsetsetsetsetsc," and it shall be a had 
omen.’ 

There is a trilogy of myths concerning Blue-Jay and his 
sister loi. loi liegs him to take a wife to share her labour, and 
Blue-Jay takes the corpse of a chief’s daughter from her grave 
and carries her to the land of the Supernatural people, who 
restore her to life. The chief, her father, discovers the circum¬ 
stance, and demands Blue-Jay's hair in payment for his 
daughter, hut Ulue-Jay changes himself into his bird shape 
and files away—an incident which would appear to prove his 
frequent adoption of a human form. When he flees, his wife 
expires a second time. The ghosts then buy loi, 01ue-Jay*s 
sister, for a wife, and Blue-Jay goes in search of her. Arriving 
in the country of the ghosts, he finds his sister surrounded by 
heaps of bones, to which she alludes as her relations by 
marriage. The ghosts take human shape occasionally, but, 
upon being spoken to by Blue-Jay, become mere heaps of bones 
again He tokes a mischievous delight in reducing them to 
this condition, and in tormenting thsm in every possible 
manner, especially by mixing the various heaps of bones, sc 
that, upon materializing, the ghosts find themselves with the 
wrong heads, legs, and arms. In fact, the whole myth if 
obviously one which recounts the 'harrow'iiig of hell,' so 
common in savage and barbarian myth, and probably invented 
to reassure tlie savage as to the terrors of the next world, and 
to instruct him in the best methods of fulling the evil pro¬ 
pensities of its inhabitants. We find the same atmosphere in 
the myth of tlic descent into Xibalha of IIuii-Ahpii and 
Xbalauuue in the Popol Vuh of the Kiche of Guatemala, in 
which the hero-gods outwit and ridicule the lords of hell. 

Skasa-it (Robin) is Blue-Jay’n older brother, an 
his principal duty appears to consist in applying 
sententious cominent-s to the mischievous acts of 
his relative. The Skunk, Panther, Raven, and 
Crow are similar concepts. That moat of these 
were supposed to he anthropomorphic in shap 
probably liaving animals’ or birds’ heads upon men’s 
bodies—is juoved not only by the protean facility 
with which they ediange their shajies, but by a 
passage in the myth of Anektcxolemix, in whicl 
IS mentioned ‘ a person who came to the lire witl 
a very sharji beak, who began to cut meat’; and 
another ‘ person ’ splits logs for lirewood with his 
beak. Rut such concepts are notoriously diiticul 
of apprehension by those to whom the distorted 
appearance of Nature—due to an intense familiarity 
with and nearness to her—in llie savage mind ir 
unfamiliar. 

(2) Guardian spirits .—The Chinooks believed 
that each person possesses a ^ardiau spirit, oi 
sometimes two or three, which are seen by him 
early in life. This proves conclusively that they 
were still in the totemic stage. The guardian 
spirit or totem was usually seen in a secluded spot 
to which the young warrior or maiden had with 
drawn for the purpose of selecting a totem. 

A verified account of the manner in which a young Indiai 
beheld his totem states that the lad’s father sent him to i 
mountain-top to look for Utonaqan, the female guardian spiri 
of his ancestors. At noon, on hiu arrival at the mountain, hi 
heard the howls of the tetem spirit, and commenced to climl 
the mountain, chilled by fear as her yells grew louder. H' 
climbed a tree, and still heard her bowls, and the rustle of hei 
body in the branches below. Then fear took possession of him, 
and he fled. Utonaqan pursued him. She gamed upon him 
howling BO that his knees gave wsy beneath him, and he might 
not run. Then he bethought him of one of his guardiar 
spirits, and left her far behind. He oast away his blanket, she 
reached It, and, after snuffirijj at it, took up the pursuit once 
more. Then he thought of his guardian spirit the wolf, and 
new access of strength came to him. tiltill in great terror h. 
looked hack. She followed huliiiid him with a wolMike lope, 
her long teats brushing the ground. Then he thought of hii 
raardian spirit the hitch, and left her far behind. Late in th( 
day he reached a small deep creek. He knew that Utonaqan 
was afraid of water, so he waded into the stream up to tht 
armpits. She came running to the hank, and at the noise ol 
her howling he fainted and fell asleep. Through the eyes oi 
sleep he saw her as a human being. She said to him : * 1 am 
she whom your family and whom the Indians call Utonaqan 
You are dear to me." Look at me, Indian.’ He looked, am 
saw that her throat and body wore full of arrow-heads. Aftei 
that he slept, and awoke when the sun was high in the sky. 
lie bathed in the creek, and returned home. 
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( 3 ) Evil spirits.—TheBQ are many and various, 
'he most terrible appears to he the Glutton, whose 
.ppetite nothing can satiate, hut who devours 
very thing in the house, and, when the meat 
iupply comes to an end, kills and eats the 
occupants. In the myth of Okulam he pursues 
live brothers, after eating all their meat, and 
devours them one hy one; hut the youngest 
escapes by the good oflices of the Thunderer, 
Ikeuuwakcom, a being of the nature of a thunder- 
god, M'hose daughter he marries. 

(4) CuUurt'heroes. —Resides being reckoned as 
deities of a zooniorphic and sometimes anthro¬ 
pomorphic type, Blue-Jay, Italapas, and the others 
may he regarded as partaking of the nature of 
hero-gods, or cultureJieroes. But they are not 
always prompted by the highest motives in their 
cultural activities, and are markedly egotistical 
and sellish, every action being dictated hy a desire 
to prove superior in cunning to the foe vanquished. 
To overcome difficulties by craft is the delight of 
the savage, and those gods who are most skilled in 
such methods he honours most. In the myths 
relating to Blue-Jay and his sister loi. Blue-Jay 
repeatedly scores against numerous adversaries, 
hut in the end is punished himself, and it is difficult 
to say whether or not the world is any the M'iser or 
better for his efforts. But the idea of good accom- 
plislied is a purely relative one in the savage mind, 
and cannot he appreciated to any extent by civilized 
persons. 

4 . Ideas of a future state.—The Chinooks believe 
that after death the spirit of the deceased drinks at 
a large hole in the ground, after which it shrinks 
and passes on to the country of the ghosts, where 
it is fed with spirit food. After drinking of the 
water and partaking of the fare of spirit-land, the 
soul becomes the irrevoiiahle property of the dead, 
and may not return. But every person is possessed 
of two spirits, a greater and a lesser. During 
sickness it is this lesser soul which is spirited 
away by the denizens of ghost-land. The Navalios 
have a similar belief. They assert that in the 
personal soul there is none of the vital force which 
animates tlie body, nor any of the mental power, 
hut a species of third entity, a sort of spiritual 
body like the ka of the ancient Egyptians, whiidi 
may leave its owner and become lost, much to his 
danger and discomfort. Among the Mexicans a 
similuT spirit-body {tonal) was recognized, much 
the same in character, indeed, as the ‘ astral body ’ 
of modern spiritualism. Among them, as with tne 
Mayas of Yucatan, it came into existence with the 
name, and for this reason the personal name was 
sacred and rarely uttered. It was regarded as part 
of the individuality, and through it the ego might 
be injured. This belief is general among the 
aboriginal peojiles of both Americas. 

In the country of the ghosts we see a striking 
analogy to the old classical idea of lliules. It is a 
dace of windless, soundless, half-dusk, inhabited 
>y shadows who shrink from tumult of any de¬ 
scription, and whose entire existence is a sort of 
shadowy extension of earthly life. It is to he 
sliarply distinguished from the country of the 
‘ Supernatural pco]de,’ w'ho lead a much more 
satisfying life. But there are other and still more 
mysterious regions in the sky, as recorded in the 
myth of Aqas Xeiias Xena. 

This myth relates how a boy who has slain his mother mounts 
to the celestial sphere by means of a chain fastened to the end 
of an arrow. He first meets the darkness, and is then accosted 
by the Evening Star, who asks if he has seen his game, and ex¬ 
plains that he is hunting men. He reaches the house of the 
Evening Star, and finds his sons and daughter at home count¬ 
ing over the game-bag of tlie da> — dead folk. The daughter is 
the Moon The same thing occurs in the house of the Morning 
Star, whose ilaughl er is the Sun. The sons of the one star are 
at war with those of the other, lie marries the Moon, who bears 
him children who are united in the middle. Ho returns to sartk 
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with his wife and proireny, wli im Kluf-Jaj’ Hpparates, and they 
die, returning to the Sky with Lheir mother and becoming the 
‘ Sun-dogs/ 

In this day and niglit myth we rfico^rnize the wide¬ 
spread belief in celestial regions where man exists 
not after death, and which is common to nearly all 
American inytholof^deR. 

There ie a einiiJar myth relating to the Sun, which ie kept in 
the hut of an old woman who dwells in-the ekies, from whom an 
adventurous horo obtains a blanket which renders him insane— 
a probable ex])lanalion of sunstroke. 

I'he funerary cuatoras of the Chinooks displayed 
a heli<*f in a future existence. On the death of a 
jiersoTi of importance his relatives attaclied dentalia 
(string's of teeth used as money) to the corpse, and 
daccd it in a canoe, which was next painted, and 
lad two holes cut in its stern. The people then 
went down to the beach and washed themselves 
and cut their hair. They also changed their names. 
After a year the corpse was cleaned. In the canoe 
the dead man was surrounded by all the jiarapher- 
nalia of w’ar ; and tin cnjis, copjier kettles, plates, 
pieces of cotton, red cloth and furs—in fact, all the 
things the Indians themselves most value, or which 
are most difliimlt to obtain—were hung round the 
canoe, lieside the corpse were jilaced paddles, 
weajions, food, etc., and everything necessary to a 
long journey. Beads and shells were placed in the 
mouth of the dead man, and the canoe was finally 
tow'ed to an island-cemetery, and tliere made fast 
to the branches of a tree, or raised on a scaflolding 
of cedar hoards and poles some four or live feet 
from the ground. The liiial act was to bore boles 
in the canoo, and to mutilate and render useless 
the articles Avhicli had been oflered to the dead, in 
the ho])e that, although of no use to possible 
terrestrial thieves, tliey (or rather their a.stral 
counterparts) would be made perfect by super¬ 
natural beings upon the arrival of the deceased 
in the land ol spirits. 

Wilson relates (I'rehiHtorie Man^, ii. 209) that the son of 
<3aBenov, a Chinook chief, having died, he attempted the life of 
his favourite wife, who had been ilevoted to the youth. Oasenov 
stated that, 'as lie knew his wife had been so useful to his son, 
and so necessary to his ha)ipinesfl and comfort in this world, he 
wished to send her with him as his companion on his long 
journey. ’ 

On the death of a shaman or priest, liis bdton 
was plac«*d next to the canoe, and his rattle of 
bear-claws or shells hung upon its stern. When a 
shaman had a large family, his rattle was carried 
far into the woods, as was the rest of his parapher¬ 
nalia—probably in case any of his children slionld 
purloin it, with a view to securing a portion of 
their father’s magic power through its agency. On 
the death of a female, her robe alone was hung on 
the canoe. The pilfering of dentalia or other 
objeetbfrom a corpse was punished by death, and 
but rarely occurred. Levity at a burial was heavily 
fined, or in some cases was followed by the speedy 
death of the mocker at the hands of the relatives 
of the deceased. On the death of the child of a 
chief, he and his relatives went to the chief of a 
neighbouring ‘ town,’ who gave him three slaves, 
a canoe, and dentalia ; and, if these gifts were not 
forthcoming, a feud arose. On the death of a 
chief, his people invariably went to war with the 
chief of another town, nrobiihly for the purpose of 
securing sufUcient plunder to perform his obsequies 
in a becoming manner. 

5 . Priesthood.—’Ihe shamans of the Chinooks 
were a medico-religious fratemity, the members of 
which worked individually, as a general rule, and 
sometimes in concert. Their methods were much 
the same as those of the medicine-mcn of other 
Indian tribes in a similar state of belief (see art. 
Cherokees), but were differentiated from them by 
various thaumaturgical practices which they made 
use of in their medical duties. These were usually 
undertaken by three shamans acting in concert for 
the purpose of rescuing the * astral body ’ of a sick 


jiatient from the Land of Spirits. The three sha¬ 
mans who undertook the search for the sick man’s 
spiritual body threw themselves into a state of 
clairvoyance, in which their souls were supposed 
to be temporarily detached from their bodies, and 
then followed the spiritual track of the sick man’s 
soul. The soul of the shaman who had a strong 
guardian spirit was placed first, another one last, 
and that of the priest wdio had the weakest 
guardian spirit in tlie middle. When the trail of 
the sick man’s soul foreshadowed danger or the 
proximity of any supernatural evil, the soul of the 
foremost shaman sang a magical chant to ward it 
oir, and, if a danger appronclied from behind, the 
shaman in the rear did likewise. The soul was 
usually thought to be reached about the time of 
the rising of the morning star. They then laid 
hold upon the soul of the sick person and returned 
with it, after a sojourn of one or perhaps two 
nights in the regions of the supernatuial. They 
next replaced the soul in the body of their patient, 
wdio forthwith recovered. Should the soul of a 
sick person take the trail to the left, the pursuing 
shamans would say, ‘He will die’; whereas, if it 
took a trail towards the right, they would say, 
‘ We shall cure him.’ 

It was supposed that when the spirits of the 
shamans reached the well in the Land of Ghosts 
where the shades of the dejiarted drink, their first 
care was to ascertain whether or not the soul of 
him they sought had drunk of these waters; 0 .*= 
they held that, had it done so, all hope of cure was 
past. If they laid hold of a soul that had drunk 
of tlie water and had returned with it, it shrank, 
upon their proximity to the country of the Indians, 
so that it would not fill the sick man’s body, and 
he died. The same superstition applieil to the 
eating of ghostly food by the spirit. Did the sick 
man’s soul partake of the fare of Hades, then was 
he doomed indeed. In this belief wo have a 

f arallel with that of the Greeks, who related that 
'ersephone, the daughter of Demeter, the ‘corn- 
mother,’ might not repair to earth for more than a 
short period every year, because Pluto had given 
her to eat of the seed of a pomegranate. The tabu 
regarding the eating of the food of the dead is 
almost universal. We find it in the Finnish 
Kalevala, where Wkinaradirien, visiting Tuonela, 
the place of the dead, refuses to taste of drink ; 
and it is to be observed in Japanese and Melanesian 
myth-cycles. Likewise, if the spirit enters the 
house of the ghosts, it cannot return to earth. 
These beliefs ajiply not only to human beings, but 
also to animals, and even to inanimate obiects. 
For example, if the astral counterpart of a horse 
or a canoe be seen in ghost-land, unless they are 
rescued from thence by the shaman, they are 
doomed. 

Tlie shamans often worked through the clair¬ 
voyant powers of others. They possessed little 
carved fetishes of cedar-wood in the shape of man¬ 
nikins, and these tiiey placed in the hands of 
a young person who had not as yet received 
a guardian spirit. By virtue of these fetishes they 
were supixised to be rendered clairvoyant, and tc 
be enabled to journey to the Land of Ghosts on 
behalf of the shaman, there to observe whatever 
the medicine-man wished them to. The souls of 
chiefs travelled to the supernatural country in a 
manner different from those of ordinary people. 
They went directly to the seashore, and only the 
most adept shamans professed to be able to follow 
their movement. At high water the sick are in 
imminent peril of death, but at low water they 
will recover. If the soul of a sick man be carried 
out into the ocean, however, the owner cannot 
recover. This would appear to prove that the sea 
was regarded as the highway towards the country 
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of the Bupematural. If the Rhamans wished to 
cheat the ghosts of a soul, they created the astral 
form of a deer. The ghosts would then abandon 
the pursuit of the earthly soul for that of the 
animal, whilst the shaman rescued the soul threat¬ 
ened by them. 

6 . Medico-religious beliefs.—When a person fell 
sick, the shaman allected to withdraw the disease, 
and imprison it between his closed hands. It was 
then placed in a kettle of Iwiling water, and after¬ 
wards taken out in the form of a human bone, 
carved in the semblance of a person. The number 
of people it had killed was known by the number 
of scores on the arm of the image; for example, 
Avhen it had accounted for eight persons, it liad 
live scores or cuts on one arm and three on the 
other. 

Should a shaman announce that any one is being 
banned by the magical arts of another, the wizard 
is assuredly doomed. But the shamans are gener¬ 
ally employed to send disease or misfottune upon 
the enemies of those who pay them, 'fhey begin 
operations by practising tneir arts upon animals 
and even upon trees, an«l, if suc^cessful in slaying 
or blighting these, c.ome to regard themselves as 
possessing the attributes of shamans. 

7 . But little is known of the rites of tlie Chinooks 
in connexion with i)uberty, marriage, and seasonal 
festivities. Marriage was usually accomplished by 
purchase, and was accompanied by the singing of 
magical chants, and the payment of mmdi deni aim 
to the bride’s relatives, three-fourths of which, 
strangely enough, was refunded, 'rhere is no 
reason to think that the seasonal festivities of the 
Chinooks diflerod in any manner from those of 
other peojiles of the North Bacilic Coast. Festivi¬ 
ties were probably regulated by the supply of food 
—such as stranded whales and other drift supplies. 
On the occasion of a whale being cast ashore, a feast 
was held, and songs w^ere sung to the supernatural 
helper of the sea, Iketal. 

Liticratcre.—F, Boas, Chinook Texti, Washington, 1894 
(Smillisoniati InHtitute 1‘uhlicutionb); H. Hale, Ethnography of 
the il.S. Exploring Expedition, Ptiiladelpliia, 1846; Paul Kane, 
Wanderinija of an Artmt among the Indians of JV. America, 
Ijoudon, ISftB; Lewis and Clarke, Travels, London, 1810; 
Daniel Wilson, Prehistoric Man\ London, 1876. 

l.Kwis Spence. 

CHIRIQUI.—Chiriqui is the name of a lagoon, 
river, volcano, and province, the last being the 
westernmost province of the new Republic of 
Panama; the term, therefore, has no connexion 
wdiatever with ‘ Cherokee,’ with which it is some¬ 
times confused. The word is evidently of Indian 
origin, but we have been unable to trace its 
meaning. It appears in the works of Oviedo as 
Cheriqui, and has since sull'ered little change in 
spelling. 

The discoverers of the Isthmus all testified to 
its relatively large Indian population. A century 
later (1606), the missionary, Melchor Hernandez, 
found as many as six distinct languages spoken on 
and near the shores of the Chiriqui lagoon, by ten 
different tribes. Since the advent of the European 
the reduction has gone steadily on. The tribes 
occupying the province of Chiriqui in recent years 
are tne Giiaymies and Dorasques. Pinart believes 
that the Guaymies are the descendants of the race 
that constructed the euiciBnihuaccUs (‘cemeteries’) 
from which our Chiriquian antiquities come. 

Among the Guaymies are found manifest traces 
of totemism, each tribe, family, and individual 
having its tutelary animal. Like American Indians 
in general, they believe in spirits and animism, 
employing magicians {sukia), and making offerings 
to appease evu spirits. The dead are carried far 
into the forest and placed on a scaffold. After a 
year has elapsed, an official goes to the place, 
cleans the bones, binds them in a package, and 


transports them to the family sepulchre. Formerly 
they Duried with the dead all his possessions. 

The Changuina-Dorasque stock formerly occupied 
the greater part of the province of Chiriqui. By 
the middle of the 18th cent, their limits w'ere 
confined to the plains of Chiriqui. In 1887 their 
number was reduced to thirteen or fourteen i)er 8 onH 
of pure blood, living chiefly near Bugal>a, Cfaldera, 
and Dolega. As to the borasqiie tribes proper, 
the last member died l>etween the years 1882 and 
1887. 

Beyond the observations of Pinart little has been 
done towards collecting data on the religion of the 
tribes now occupying Chiriqui. Turning to pre¬ 
historic Chiriqui as reconstituted from the w^ealth 
of archaeological material furnished by the numerous 
huacals of that region, one finds traces of an 
elaborate and highly interesting cult. This is best 
typified in the figures with mixed attributes that 
occur not only in plastic form as metal and clay 
figurines, hut also as paintings 011 vases. Re- 

{ )re 8 entations of this class usually combine the 
luinan body with the head of some low^er animal— 
the alligator, jaguar, or ])arTot, fur example, 'fhe 
non-human attributes are often emphasize.d 1 ) 3 ' the 
addition of conventionalized animal forms or parts 
thereof. 

Perhai)s the most important divinity of the series 
is the alligator- or crocodile-god. The finest known 
painting (>f it represents the interior of a large 
shallow cup or chalice belonging to the so-called 
polychrome ware. ’I'he human body and extrem¬ 
ities are easily recognizable. ’I'he head, however, 
is that of the alligator, characterized by the naso¬ 
frontal prominence, long jaws, the upper one being 
recurved, a formidahle array of teeth, and a head¬ 
dress or nuchal crest decorated with alligator 
spines. The spine symbol is also repeated on the 
two tails. Within the field, behind the e 3 'e and 
leading down to the shoulders, are three motifs 
derived from the profile view of the alligator—the 
curve of the body accompanied by the symbol for 
the body-markings placed in the dorsal concavity. 
In the upper and lower motifs there is a dorsal 
angle insteiul of a dorsal curve. The same design 
is employed to fill in angular sjiaces on opposite 
sides of the field. Not an inch of space is leH un¬ 
decorated ; spines and teeth are to he seen every¬ 
where 

It IS highly interesting to trace alligator symbol¬ 
ism not only from one ceramic group to another, 
but also from ceramics to the metal and stone 
figurines. A favourite motif in one group of 
pottery, for examjile, is that derived from the 
dorsiil view of the alligator. 

The profile view of a common Inxly with an 
alligator head at each end occurs in another 
ceramic group, and is often seen also in metal 
figurines. In one of these this motif is disguised 
as a flattened bar both at the head and the met of 
an alligator-god, and its origin would not he even 
suspected hut for the four conventionalized alligator 
heads. The identity of the god himself is made 
certain by the bulging eyes, open mouth with 
teetli, an(l especially by the wire coil representing 
the upturned snout. 

The use of the conventionalized alligator or 
alligator head as a decorative and symlKUic motif 
on metal figurines does not seem to have been 
detected by previous writers. An alligator-god 
was reproduced by Bollaert, who not only did not 
recognize the head as being that of an alligator, 
hut also did not see the three additional diagram¬ 
matic alligators that were woven into the setting 
of the central figure. A subsequent writer copied 
this illustration, calling it simply a ‘grotesque 
human figure in gold from Bollaert.’ It stands on 
the inverted body of an alligator, which in turn is 
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Burmounted by the cn^^knuary horizontal base, the 
points of contact bein;,' the sjnncs on the back of 
the alli^^ator, ^hosc head is reeojjfnized by an ^e, 
recurved snout-, and ojxiu nioiitli 'with teeth. The 
attitude oi this alli^^ator at the feet of the Rod is 
the same n-i in tlie fore'^oinj; example. What 
Bollaert c.illed ‘a fan-like crown at the back’ 
consists of two hi^dily conventionalized inverted 
allijiators, tlicir coiled tails being attached to the 
sides of t!ic god’s head and their heads resting on 
his sluiuhleis. A gold figurine in the British 
Miisciim (("at. no. 4536), representing the alligator- 
god, IS entered as a ‘monstrous standing figure 
with horned head, oue horn partly broken off, the 
other horn terminating in a serpent-like head.’ 
'J'licse horns are in reality conventionalized 
alligators. Similar deities are also found in Costa 
Kiea. In the Keith collection are two splendid 
alligator-gods from the Huacal de los Keyes, Kio 
General, near Terraba. In oue of these a wire coil 
at tlie end of the nose represents the hooked snout. 
Instead of the oft-recurring head-dress composed 
of a flattened bar with attached conventionalized 
alligator heads, there is a framework enclosing 
five sigmoid scrolls, each repre.senting a multiple 
alligator motif. The body and legs are human. 
At the shoulders and hips, however, are four 
additional extremities, as if to give greater w'eight 
to the rf|)tiliari attributes. JSach of tliese four 
extremiidcs cuds iu an alligator head instead of a 
foot. 

There is a Chiriquian god witli avian attributes. 
The sj)ecitic. type of 1-hese us well as the esteem in 
which the parrot was held, both among the Chibchas 
and the Chiriquians, leads the nresent writer to 
propose the name of ‘ parrot-god ’ for this deity. 
The body is human ; tlie head that of a parrot. 
'I’hcre is the cust-omary flattened bar at the top 
and bottom, to wdiicli are attached parrot heads 
instead of alligator heads. The hands also of the 
deity are replaced by parrot heads, ^ 

Two tine examples or the parrot-god were recently 
acquired by Mr Minor C. Keith, and, like the two 
alligator-gods in the latter’s collection, form part 
of the golden treasure of the Huacal de los Reyes, 
discovered about the year 1906. These two parrot- 
gods are similar in detail. The body and legs are 
human. I’he head and the forked wings that 
replace tlie human arms are the only avian char¬ 
acters. The figures are streiigthenea by flattened 
bars at the head and feet, to which and to the bars 
are joined conventionalized alligator heads. Each 
image is supplied with knee- and loin-bands. 

In Chiriquian deities with human attributes it 
is generally the latter that predominate. That 
is to say, the body and extremities are usually 
human, and the head animal; in other words, a 
man with an animal mask, and with ornaments 
representing parts of the animal in question or of 
some other. The reverse is true in some figures. 
Here the head, breast, and arms are human, and 
the body and lower extremities avian. The tail 
being much reduced in size, the bird attributes are 
not evident at first glance. In order further to 
emphasize these, a bird foot of the parrot type is 
the central feature of the elaborate head-dress, 
and the human hands are replaced by bird feet. 
Two stylistic bird heads are placed at the sides 
of the body, and serve as supports for the elbows. 

Among the Chiriquian antiquities exhibited by 
Captain Dow before the American Ethnological 
Society in the early sixties, was a gold image 
with attributes suggesting the foregoing. It was 
‘in the f«>rni of a man, holding a bird in each hand, 
and sustaining one on his forehead.’ It should be 
noted tluat there the entire bird takes the place of 
the bird foot. 

1 This specmien belongfs to Mr G O. Heye of Now York. 


q’he Imperial Museum of Natural History, 
Vieuxia, possesses a small parrot deity of gold—a 
bird’s head and wings, and a human body and 
lower extremities. Decorative alligator heads are 
attached to the calves, one on each side. A small 
animal is held in the beak of this deity. 

Dr. Alice Mertens has recently given to the 
Royal Ethnographical Museum, Berlin, a valuable 
series of Costa Rican gold ornaments, also from 
the valley of Rio General. Judging from the 
published pliotographic reproductions, one of these 
18 a double parrot-god, with tw'o complete human 
bodies, each with two arms and a single wing, the 
latter joined to the distal shoulder in either case. 
One head is missing; the other is that of the 
parrot. 

Representations of the parrot-god are confined 
neither to the gold figurines nor to Chiriqui. At 
Mercedes, near the Atlantic coast of Costa Rica, 
Keith found a number of stone slabs of various 
sizes resembling somewhat the gravestones in the 
colonial cemeteries of New England. Instead of 
being used as headstones, however, they are said to 
be found at the bottom of the graves. Skilfully 
carved out of volcanic rock, they are generally 
decorated with figures in relief, or in the round. 
'J’vvo of the smaller and simpler slabs are each 
adorned wdth a jiarrot-god. It stands at the (centre 
of one end, with wings extended outwards and 
downwards mitil they tt)uch the corners of the 
slabs. The entire figure is thus in the round. 

Many of tlie e-elt-shaped amulets from Las 
Guacas, Nicoya (Costa Rica), described by Hart¬ 
man as ‘ ornithomorphic,’ are also anthropo¬ 
morphic, i.e., have mixed attributes. These are in 
all probability representations of the same parrot- 
god of whicii such fine examples in gold have just 
been noted. The diflerences in execution are prac¬ 
tically (!onfined to such as are due to the nature of 
the medium. Even the head-dress is the same, 
although not so elaborate. Instead of the relatively 
large gold bar representing a common animal body 
(usually that of the alligator) with conventionalized 
heads at each end, there is a reduction of the 
whole, differing in degree, from tw o opposing heads 
brougiit close together to two siniple projections 
resembling ear tufts. 

Some of the gems among Chiriquian gold 
figurines represent a creature part human and part 
jaguar, presumably a jaguar-god. Oue such is in 
the Heye collection. The Keith collection of gold 
ornaments includes a number of jaguar-gods. In 
one from the Huacal de los Reyes, valley of Rio 
General, Costa Rica, the bars at the head and feet 
are each marked by a row of triangular jicrforations, 
while the four alligator heads are so highly 
conventionalized as to become simply curved 
extensions of the flattened bars. There is no 
differentiation of jaws, teeth, and eyes. In fact, 
each bar with its two curved branches is a multiple 
alligator motif—a. common body with a head at 
each end, the triangular perforations represent¬ 
ing alligator spines. In another figure of a jaguar- 
god from the valley of Rio General, it is quite 
evident that the head bar and its curved extensions 
represent a multiple alligal-or motifs each head 
being differentiated. 'J'he spines on the common 
body are jdaced ventral ly, as in the preceding 
figure. The bar and alligator heads at the feet are 
entirely 'wanting in this exainjde. A third jaguar- 
god in the Keith collection is from Mercedes, near 
the Atlantic coast of Costa Rica. The treatment 
is similar to that in the preceding figure, except 
that a rattle is field in eacm hand ; and, instead of 
the horizontal bar representing a body common to 
the two stylistic alligator heads, the two bodies 
are set like horns in the head of the jaguar-^od. 
In both figurines, however, the alligator motif is 
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alike, in that the npines and scales are located 
ventral ly instead of dorsally. In the first of the 
figures referretl to, tl)e same result was arrived at 
by means of a row of triangular perforations. The 
three figures taken together furnish the key to the 
meaning of the bars tiiat constitute the head- and 
foot-piece to so many Chiriquian gold images, this 
type of setting for such figurines being, in fact, one 
of the characteristic features of Chiriquian art. 
These bars are derived from, or at least merge into, 
animal forms—two heads and a common body. A 
majority of them represent the alligator, a rare 
exception being seen in the figure where parrot 
heads are employed. The bar in that case is 
presumably an avian body, common to the two 
Leads which it connects. 

Like the parrot-god, the iamiar-god also occurs 
on the monumental stone slaljs as well as in the 
form of independent stone statues, examples of 
l)Oth having been found recently at Mercedes 
by Keith. One of these slabs is about 2 m. 
high by 59 cm. wide and 10 cm. thick. The front 
is plain. Resting on the tof» is a group of three 
jaguar-gods carved in the round. The bodies and 
extremities are human. While the head in each 
case is that of the jaguar, it is adorned with long 
human hair reaching down to the lumbar region. 
In addition, the larger, central figure wears a 
crown. The grouping is admirable. The chief 
god rests on both Knees, with arms extended, an 
hands on the shoulders of the figures at the sides. 
These tivo smaller gods are of equal size, the one 
on the right reposing on the right knee, and that 
on the left rejiosing on the left knee. The group 
as a whole is thus bilaterally symmetrical. The 
two lateral margins at the bacK of the slab are 
decorated with eighteen small figures of the jaguar, 
nine on each side, with heads all directed towards 
t.he group of jaguar-gods. Beginning at the 
corners neare.st the latter, these sc*ulptured jaguar 
figurines are distributed at equal distances, the 
last ones being removed at least 30 cm. from the 
foot of the slab. 

Equally remarkable is the great stone statue 
representing the iaguar-god, found also at 
Mercedes. It is of stocky proportions, with a 
height equal to that of a short man. It wears a 
cap or crown, cylindrical ear-plugs, and a sash 
carried over the left shoulder and reaching down 
to the left hip. The right arm is missing. In the 
left hand is held a human head, the long coiled 
hair of which is brought up over the right shoulder 
of the god, as if to balance the sash on the left. 
This statue has certain points in common with one 
also from Mercedes, illustrated by Hartman, 
except that the head and body of the latter are 
both human. The discovery of these fine examples 
in stone of the jaguar-god not only serves iwj a 
confirmation of tlie present writer’s belief in the 
existence of that deity from the gold and earthen¬ 
ware specimens already described, but also extends 
the boundaries of the cult half-way across Costa 
Kica. 

In a ceramic example of the jaguar-god, instead 
of the all-i»ervading alligator motifs represented in 
plft.stic form at the head and feet, alligator symbol¬ 
ism takes a form more a})propriate to the medium, 
and is confined to painted designs on the body of 
the deity. 

It is a belief common to various peoples that God 
created man in His own image. In making to 
him.self therefore graven images of his god or gods, 
man would quite naturally give them human 
attributes. This rule holds good not only in Egypt, 
Judiea, Assyria, and India, but also in Mexico and 
(Central America. In fact, the parallelism between 
these Chiriquian deities and certain gods of the 
Hindu pantheon is most striking. W e need mention 


only Gane^, the god of prudence and policy, 
represented with human body and elephant head ; 
or some of the many incarnations of Visim, as : (!) 
Matsya, part fish and part man ; ( 2 ) Ivurnia, half 
tortoise and half man ; (3) Varaha, the head of a 
hoar and a body of a man. There is also the 
Assyrian god of fecundity, with head and wings of 
an eagle, recalling the Cniriquian parrot-god. 

Litkraturis.—E dward Moor, The Hindu Pantheon, pis. 1, 
4, S, 63, 64 (1810); Wm. Bollaert, Antiquarian and other lie.- 
searches in New Granada (18«0) ; Bull. Ainer. Eth. Soc. i. 12 
(l«f,0-61); W. H. Holmes, ‘Ancient Art of the Trovince of 
Chinqui,’ 6 RBEW (1888); A. L. Pinart, ‘Bocas del Toro, 
Vallo Miranda,’ BuU. Soc. de Geogr. de Paris, 7th ser. vi. 438 
(1886); C. W. Ltiders, Jahrh. aer Hamburg. wissenschafU. 
Anstalten, vi, Taf. Hi. Abb. 10, 11 (18S8); C. V. Hartman, 

‘ Archnol. Researches on the Pacific Coast of Costa Rica,' Mem. 
Carnegie Mus., Pittsburg, iii. no. 1, pis. 33, 36, 44 (1907); 
George Grant MacCurdy, ‘The Alliixator Motive in the 
Ancient Art of Chinqui,’ A nfAr. Pubis. Univ. of Pa. iv. (1911X 
also ‘A Study of Chiriquian Antiquities,' Conn. Acad, of Arts 
and Sciences, mem. lii. (1911). (‘. G. MACCURDY. 

CHIVALRY (from Fr. cheval, ‘a horse*).— 
Chivalry, not only the military system of feudal¬ 
ism, hut also a code of arms embracing th <5 
refinements of courtesy, was the lalud put on an 
institution which took organic shape in the 12 th, 
reached its maturity in the 14th, and ling(jred in 
decadent life until the end of the IGth century. It 
incorporated a great body of n.sages wliieh had 
vaguely begun under Kriman rule, especially in 
Gaul, the province most notable for its cultivation 
of the horse. The old opinion that tournaments 
were an invention of the 11 th century is negatived 
by a chain of instances of martial displays going 
hack to the evolutions of (Gaulish horse in the 
Homan army, as finely described (a.d. 136) by 
Arrian {Tac. 43f.). Classical proof abounds of the 
superiority in military rank ami consideration of 
the horse-soldier over the foot-soldier, due in ancient 
times, without a doubt, to the greater exyiense of 
maintenance, which accounts for the precedence of 
cavalry over infantry in modern armies. But the 
contrast between tiie Homan cqves and miles wdll 
not account for the mingled attributes of the 
mediceval knight as a social and fighting unit, 
though it supplies the nuc^leus of an explanation. 
As usual in the histoiy of European evolution, the 
debt to Home has been underestimated. It seems 
clear that the classical authors had no small part 
in framing and rounding off the concept of knight¬ 
hood ultimately pictured by Chaucer ; for Vegetius 
was much quoted in the Middle Ages, and it is 
significant that Jean do Meung, who finished the 
Homan de la Hose, should in 1284 have made the 
first translation of Vegetius, giving to the de He 
Militari a new currency and dominion over knightly 
education in the guise of Les Estahlissemens de 
Chevalerie. Not a few applications of the work to 
feudal society were due to subtle misunderstandings 
of terms, sutdi especially as those ivhoreby the miles 
of antiquity became the chevalier of the Middle 
Ages, the tiro passed for the equivalent of esquire 
and bachelor, and the ancient oleum invendiarium 
was re-ailapted to the 13th cent, by its rendering 
as ‘ Greek lire.’ Meung*s jirose was swiftly followed 
by the versified Ahrejanee de VOrdre dc Vhevalerie, 
which yet further extended a vernacular moderni¬ 
zation not a little tending tt) make the Roman 
army a direct educational model for French knights. 

Chivalry as a system was, above all things, 
feudal and tenurial. By the time of Charlemagne, 
the owner of 12 mamses, or farms, served his feudal 
lord with a horse and cuirass ; and the class 
distinction was confirmed by the tenure which was 
the basis of feudal society. Knight service was 
soon the organic centre of Europe, and remained so 
for nearly a thousand years. 

To this landed aristocracy, always select and ex¬ 
clusive, there came, largely through the Crusades, 
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an iiitej^rating motive an<l emotion. The rescue 
of Jerusalem from its Sol.ink conquerors was 
politically the defence of the Emjtire aj^ainst the 
Turk. It was at the same time a championship of 
Christianity apainst Muhammad, and a struKple 
to win back the pave of Christ. Under this 
outhusiasni of arms ior relipon, the earliest of the 
formal Ord(*rs of Kniglithood were constituted. 
Their oripns furnish a chronoloj'y of chivalry, as 
their varieties of type refleid- tlie chan^'c of spirit. 
Hospitallers, founded about 1110, and Templars, 
about Ills—orders of soldier-monks—were vowed 
to (Jiastity, and desifjned as a sort of exalted 
pohee-serviee on the road to Palestine, to aid and 
defend pilfj^riiiis, churches, churchmen, widows, and 
orphans a«;ainst the cruelty of papuisand hereties. 
'I’lieir centre was in the East, and their elleetive 
period the two centuries of warfare between 
Western Europe and the Muslim East. In the 
iirst Crusade, Godfrey of Honillon, conqueror of 
Jerusalem, had in 10i)9 (probably in deference to 
direct clerical suggestion) refused to assume a 
crown of gold in the Holy City where, as he 
recalled, his Lord had Immui crowned with thorns. 
Some such zeal of faith dominated the beginning 
of the movement, in spite of much base alloy of 
motive, and was manifest for at least a century 
and a half. Conspicuous examples of similar 
martial piety were found in rcligitms Orders siicli 
as the 'Icutonic Order, founded in 1197. Steadily 
the spirit grew more se<‘nlar, and the knights 
devoted to the aid of the Holy Sepulchre gradually 
but surely failed to achieve their mission.^. The 
crusiule of 1190-1192 showed that the mailed gentle¬ 
men of Europe had met their match in the East, 
and that neither in generosity nor in military 
prowess and skill was Hichard Coeur do Lion the 
superior of Saladin. Tlie crusade of 1202-1204 was 
deflected from the relief of Palestine to a bare¬ 
faced and greedy conquest of Constantinople, and 
the foundation of a second futile Latin kingdom in 
tlie East. St. Louis, no doubt, in his purity of 
.saintly zeal beautifully maintained the monastic 
ideal and the nebulous piety of the true Crusader ; 
hut geography and the (ioonornics as well as the 
fortunes of war were against him. With him died 
the hope <if Euroju! to receiver Palestine. That 
land, stained with tlie fruitless blood of Europe for 
two centuries, M'as definitely lost by 1291, and it 
sent back the Hosi)itallers and Templars not a 
little corrupted by the East. Proposals for reunion 
of all the Orders came to nothin", though ecclesi¬ 
astical propagandists, like Pierre Dubois, clamoured 
for reform, and jiointed to their misapplied wealth 
as fit for better ways of use for the recovery of the 
sacred city. All such schemes, and all future 
enterprises, thenceforward frankly secular designs 
of conquest, proved aliortive; the Crusades were 
ended, and their admirers have entirely failed to 
convince their critics that they were of any real 
advantage whatever, either to Europe or to 
F^alestine. 'fhe out(;rics of Pierre Dubois had 
(»ther sequel than a fresh crusade; and the high¬ 
handed puppression of the 'remplars in 1307-1314 
may be said to terminate the semi-monastic phase 
of chivalry. 

A new element had been introduced into kniglit- 
hood by the place accorded to humani^ in league 
with valour—the interpenetration of Christianity 
into the practice of arms, so as to reduce the 
barbarity of war. Ruthless pillaf^e and wanton 
blood si led were widely prevalent, in spite of the 
unavailing ‘IVuce of God.’ St. Louis implored 
his nobilily, in their strife, to let the burden of it 
fall less appallingly on the poor. The obligation of 
the knight not to make war unjustly was a step 
forward in theory. Hansom was at least in part a 
dictate of mercy, although the fellowship of an 


aristocratic caste doubtless favoured a practice 
which had substantial inducements of gain. 
Literature from the 12th cent, at once reflected 
and was reflected by the chivalric spirit. A vast 
body of chansons de gestCy with cycles of kings, of 
rel»ellious barons, of courteous knights, of martyr 
soldiers and saintly nobles—above nil, of adven¬ 
turous tournament and chivalrous love—Hn])plied 
iiiin.strel and troubadour with endless themes of 
romance, in which the legend of Alexander and 
the tale of Troy lent their conceptions of nobility 
to embroider the imagined memories of the court 
of Charlemagne. P’rance, the centre of this litera¬ 
ture of war and combat, was the source also of its 
accompanying literature of courtesy, which origin¬ 
ated in Provence late in the 12th century. Some 
licence towards the fair sex, inseparable from the 
life of the period, ought hardly to be reckoned a 
consequence of the institutional organization, 
although youthful folly, no doubt, often attends 
athletic virility. The morals of an age cannot 
fairly be ascribed to any single institution, and the 
evidence favours the view that the sexual and 
other standards of the Middle A^es distinctly rose 
under chivalry. Heraldry, a direct product and 
characteristic token of chivalry, grew rapidly in 
the 12th cent, into a system which became virtu¬ 
ally a ]>erfected science long before the 13th cent, 
was closed. 

While many authors reckon the 14th cent, as 
the epoch of decadence of chivalry, there is at 
least equal reason to regard that period as its 
golden age. Certainly that century saw its func¬ 
tions in their highest splendour. Orders of the 
foremost rank were founded, and included, in 
Spain, that of the Bend ; in England, that of the 
Garter; and in France, that of the Star—all 
centred in the Court, and all alike manifesting the 
more .secular spirit of the newer chivalry, in which 
the religious element had perceptibly fallen to a 
secondary place, and valour had taken on showy 
graces, displayed in gallantry, pageant, and courtli¬ 
ness. lleralciry, now in its heyday of elaborate 
syiuttolisiu, was an exclusive fiadge of military 
aristocracy. Adventure and romance were fostered 
by minstrelsy and literature. That the valour 
remained incorrupt was shown on such lields as 
Cr6<*y, Poitiers, and Otterburn—such episodes as 
the Combat dcs Trente —and in the defeats as well 
as the victories of du Guesclin; it even shone in 
the midst of such disasters as the new crusade 
against the Turk in Europe, which ended in the 
battle of Nicopolis, fought in 1396, on the same 
day as the Clan combat of Perth. The virtues of 
idiivalry were those of the warlike calling. Its 
great law of the duel was a combination of super¬ 
stition, force, and pageant. Its failure to check 
the tendency to cruelty (manifest enough in the 
pitiful record of many a duel) was shown in the 
jiersons of some of the noblest exemplars of tlie 
cult., e.g, in Richard I. and Edward I., Edward III., 
the Black Prince, and Henry V. In war and its 
mimicry it is hopeless to expect the graces of 
peace. Courts of chivalry, with duels as their 
central law, although kings and queens presided, 
were cruel at heart. Yet the fine ideal, ‘ the bird 
in the bosom,’ was continually evident in such lives 
as those of Bruce and du Guesclin ; and even late 
in the decadence, Francis I. might well be proud 
to take knighthood from the sword of Bayard. 
No nobler rendering of the high thought in the 
soul of chivalry is to be found than in Gawain 
and the Green Knight {c. 1360), which, telling in 
fable of the moral grace as well as of the courtly 
dignity of the Round Table of Edward III., makes 
its brave hero—to whom falsehood was as impos¬ 
sible as fear—not only scrupulously pure, but 
triumphantly courteous, even in the resistance of a 
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temptreBs. That this was not all fci^rnin*;, we can 
atner from Chaucer’s Knight. In many Iwittle- 
elds he had gained sovereign renown, but it is on 
his quiet virtues tliat the poet lays the stress ; 

‘ And though that he were worthy, he was wys. 

And of his port as mock as is a mayde. 

He nevere yet no vileinye ne sayde 
In al his lyf, un-to no manor wight. 

He was a varray parlli gentil knyght* 

(ProZ. 68-72). 

While the 15th cent, still brought laurels and 
new Orders of great celebrity, like the Toison d’Or 
of Burgundy, founded in 14.30, they were fading 
glorie.s. Embittered feeling, induced by long wars 
in civil strife in Britain and France, Italy and 
Spain, blunteti the chivalric sense. Chivalry 
failed the more quickly because aristocratic pride 
had grown self-conscious of its loss of power. The 
<lay of the armoured liorse was over : war was 
becoming a science of niecbanism, drill, and num¬ 
bers ; gunpowder was democratic; mercenary 
tootmen with iirearms supyilanted the mounted 
levy of old teiubilism. Cliivalry, which had grown 
up in tenure, had learned its power and practised 
its art in Jiluropean (ioiifjutjst, had experienced a 
renaissamte in Crusading piety, and liad drawn to 
its close in a spell of courtly splendour of pagejintry 
and tilt, was to survive all those phases in its 
persistence fis a badge of family and degree. Its 
system of lieraldry has he(;ome a universal emblem 
of birth. Its primitivi' cult of physical vigour and 
bravery faded into a convention ; its label of rank 
it long held on the (kmtiuent, and still holds in 
Britain ; but its abiding merit was it.s power to 
transmit into the vague standard of ‘ the lionour 
of a gentleman ’ a tradition of personal ethic which, 
with many follies, yet has long made noblesse 
oblUji a living maxim of the common day. Besides, 
it i.s a memory which still stirs the heart like the 
sound of a trumiiet. 

l;»!TK.KATUiiK —J. de JolnviUc, Bist. de Louis IX., ed. du 
Cange, I'ane, 16(18; Sainte-Palaye, M4.moires sur I’aneienne 
ehevuleiiCy I'ana, 1781, Sir Walter Scott, Ensay on Vhtvalry; 
P. Lacroix, Vie. imUlaire et reluneuse au moyen Age, Haris, 
18*'8; E. Lavisse, Histoire de Fnmoe, Puria, 1901, m. i. 371; 
Chrinncles of Villeliardouin, Q. and M. Villani, Jehan le JBel, 
ProiHflart, etc.; Barbour's Jiruce , Ciivelier, Bertrand du Ones- 
cltn. Harm, 1839; Chandos the Herald, Le Prince Xoir, Ix>n- 
don, 1883; Jean de Meung, I/Art de chevalene, Paris, 1897; 
F. W. Cornish, CWmZry (Social England Senes), Tendon, 1901; 
general hmtones of the Crusades, ai..i especially W. B. Steven¬ 
son, Vrusadere in the East, Cambridge, .907; 'Directorium od 
Passagium Transniarinum’ 0330), ed. Beazley, in American 
Historical iieoiew, 1907; J. Selden, ‘Duello,’ in Opera omnia, 
Loiidoii, 1726; G. Neil.son, Trial by Comitat, Glasgow, 1890; 
A. Croabbon, La Science du point d'honneur. Pans, 1894 (the 
modern European duel-co<ie). GEOKGK NeILSON. 

CHOCTAWS.—The Choctaws are an important 
division of tlie Muskhogean family, fonnerly 
occupying Mitldle and South Mississippi from the 
I’ombigbee Kiver to the borders of Dallas county, 
Georgia. They are ethnically allied to the 
Chickasaws and Ilumas, whose dialects are almost 
identical with theirs. The majority of the Choc¬ 
taws began to migrate to Indian Territory in 1832, 
having ceded most of their lands to the United 
States. They engaged in agriculture more than 
any other tribe in the south of N. America, and, 
although a courageous people, waged war only in 
self-defence. They practised artificial ‘flattening’ 
—a circumstance from which their name is derived 
(Spanish or ‘flattened’). In 1904 

their numbers were e.stimated at 17,806, exclusive 
of negro and other elements. These are all under 
the (lare of the U.S. Government Agency in Indian 
Territory, but there are still a few in Mississippi 
and Louisiana. In later times they were sub¬ 
divided into three bodies—Oklafalaya, ‘long 
peotile ’; Ahepatokla, ‘ potato-eating people ’; and 
Oklahannali, ‘six towns,’from their topographical 
situation. 

I. Type of religion. —The Choctaw religion is 


almost exceptiomal among the N. American Indian 
religions in that it appears to consist of an 
admixture of Animism and sun-worship ; or, more 
correctly speaking, the two systems may lie 
observea side by side among this and allied peoples 
of the Muskhogean stock. They allude to a 
Supreme Being whom they designate Yuba Path, 

‘ Our Father Above ’; but whether thi.s conception 
arose from contact with miasionaries or is genuinely 
aboriginal, it i.s impossible to say with any degree 
of certainty. The term may be collective, like the 
Hebrew Elohini or the Latin Superi, and may 
include all the powers of the air. Cogolludo {Hist, 
de Yucathan, Madrid, 1701, lib. iv. cap. vii,), 
speaking of the Miiyas, says : ‘ Ku does not signify 
any particular goil, yet their prayers are some¬ 
times addressed to Kue’ (the vocative of Ku). It 
is perhaps more likely that the term is evolved 
from the expression for sky, as are Bern, the 
Nottoway Qui-oki, the Iroquois Gnronhia, and 
the ancient Powhatan Oki. This supposition is 
strengthened by the fact that the cognate Creek 
expression signifies ‘ He Avho live.s in tl»e sky.’ As 
is generally tlie case among N. American Indian 
tribes, the Choctaws confound the sun with fire; 
at least they refer to fire as Skahli miko, ‘the 
greater chiei,’ and speak of it as Iln.Khe ittiajpa, 

‘ He who accomjianies the sun and the. sun him.’ 
On going to war they call for assi.stancc from both 
sun and fire. But, exetept as fire, they do not 
address the sun, nor does he stand in any relation 
to their religious thought other than as fire—that 
is, he is not personifii^d, as, for example, among 
the Peruvians, or worshijiped as the siijireme 
symbol of fire. In American religions, generally 
speaking, what appears on the surface to be sun- 
worsliip pure and simple usually resolves itself, 
upon Closer examination, into the worship of light 
and tire. Indeed, the cognate Natchez word for 
* sun ’ is derived from tlial for ‘ fire,’ and the sun is 
referred to as ‘the great fire.’ The expression 
‘ suTi-worshij) ’ must, then, be understood to imply 
an adoration of all fire, symbolized by the sun. 

2 . Probable origin of Choctaw sun-worship.— 
The Muskhogean tribes in general, according to 
tradition, were originally banded in one common 
confederacy, and unanimously located their earliest 
ancestry near an artificial eminence in the Valley 
of the Big Black Kiver in the Natchez country, 
whence they believed they had emerged. Gregg 
states ( Commerce of the Prairies, ii. 235) that they 
de.scribed this to him and another traveller, and 
calls it * an elevation of earth, about half a mile 
sipiare, and fifteen or twenty feet high. From its 
north-east corner a wall of equal height extends 
for nearly half a mile to the high laud’ (Heart, 
Trans. Am. Phil. Soc. iii. 216). This eminence 
they (lesignatod Nunne Chaha, or Nunne Harngeh, 
the‘High Hill,’or the ‘Bending Hill,’ known to 
the Muskhogees as Bvne em mekko, or ‘King of 
Mountains.’ This looks as if the Choctaws had 
alluded to some of those immense artificial mounds 
so common in the Mississippi Valley. It is a well- 
known fact that, when I)e Soto passed through 
the Gulf State country in 1540-41, the tribes 
inhabiting it—Creeks, Choctaws, etc.—were still 
using, and probably constructing, mounds; and from 
this it is inferred that they and no others were the 
famous ‘ Mound-builders’ of Americnn archaiology 
—a theory now adopted by the otficials of the 
U.S. Bureau of Ethnology and the majority of 
modern Americanists. SVilson, writing in 1876, 
considerably before the modern theory as to the 
origin of the ‘Mound-builders’ gained general 
credence, states that— 

‘analogies to these structures have been traced in tlio works of 
Indian tnlies formerly in occuiiation of Carolina and Georgia. 
They were accustomed to erect a circular terrace or platform 
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on which their council-houHe stood. In front of this a qnad- 
ran^fiilar area w'as endoHiMl with e.irthcn ciubankniprits, within 
which public {raines w«*n> playi-il and captnes tortured. . . . 
Upon tne circular platform it is aHo ailirined that the sacred 
lire was maintairipd hi the fJrci'lt Indians as part of their most 
cherished ntch as w(jr 3 hq)pi'i.H of the sun’ {7‘rehiHt<yric Man^, 
London, 187f., i “78) He jiroceeds to sav that, although the 
evidence does not seem \ erv clear, analogies point ‘ to the 
poasibility of sonic of the Indian trihcs having perpetuated on a 
greatly inferior scale some manned rites borrowed from their 
civilized precursors ‘ 

Several jiroved analojjie.s between the worship of 
the ‘ Moiind-hiiililers’ and the Indians exi.st: for 
exainjile, the discovery of imiuistakable evidence 
that one of the sacred altars of ‘ Mound ('ity ’ was 
sntv’ialJy devoted to nicotian rites and ollerinijs- 
'rhe discarded stones, also, found in the mound 
country are the same as those used by the Musk- 
liogean people in thi; j^ame of chunkey, which has 
probably a solar signilieanee. 

3 . Cosmogony.—Like the other Muskhogcan 
tribes, the Choctaws believed tliat Iwifore the 
Creation a great body of water alone was visible. 
Two pigeons flew to and fro over its waves, and at 
last eH[)ied a blade of grass rising above the surface. 
Dry land gradually followed, and the i.sJands and 
mainland took tlieir juesent shanes. In the centre 
of the. hill Nunne Chaka, already mentioned, was 
a cave, the house of tlie Master of llreath. There 
he took the clay around him, and from it fashioned 
the first men ; and, as at that period the waLws 
covered the earth, he raised a gieat wall to dry 
them on. When the soft mud had hardened into 
flesh and bone, he <iirected tlie waters to their 
present places, and gavi*. the dry land to the men 
he had made. The fact (hat the Choctaws were 
divided into eight elans has been cited by Drinton 
{Mytha of the New H^orlrl^, 1806, ]>. lOi) in con¬ 
firmation of the view that the myth of their 
origin must have been akin to those American 
legends which give to the majority of the Indian 
tribes a deseent from four or eight brothers who 
emanated from a cave. Such a myth was in vogue 
among the Tupi-Guarani of Brazil, the Muyscas of 
Bogota, the plahua of Mexico, and many other 
tribes. They appear to have possessed an ancient 
tradition that the present world will be consumed 
by a general conflagration (ef. Age.s OP THE WORLD 
[Brim, and Ainer,]), after Avhieh it will be made a 
much more jdeasant jdace than it now is, and that 
then tlie spirits of the «lead will return to the bones 
in the bone-mound, become covered with flesh, and 
once more occupy tlieir ancient territory. 

4 . Idea of a future state. --The Choctaws believe 
that after death those ‘ u ho have behaved well ’ are 
taken under the care of Emuyeiuh Emissee 
(‘ Master of Breath ’) and well looked after; that 
those who have behaved ill arc left ‘ to shift for 
themselves’; and that there is no further punish¬ 
ment. They also believe that when they die the 
spirit flies westward ‘as the sun goes,’ and there 
joins its family and friends ‘who w’ent before it.’ 
Tliey do not believe in a place of punishment, or 
in any infernal power. 

5 . Mythological conceptions.—Besides the sun 
as tile god of iire par excel Imre., we have seen that 
tlie Clioctaws conceived Esavyctiih Enussee, or the 
‘ Master of Breath,’ as the creative agency, at least 
wliero man was eonceriied, so that he may have 
acted as a demiurge. This deity has many counter¬ 
parts in American mythologies, and appears to he 
the personification of the wind, the name being 
oiii)matoi)()(‘tie. The deification of the wind as 
soul or breath is common to many mythologies.^ 

In Dakota viija is literally ‘ breath,’ figuratively 
‘life’; in Yakama ?«A;m7ia = ‘there is wind,’ 

1 Of. Ileb. rddh s='hrpath,' ‘soul,’ ‘wind,’ and Mart.i’s 
BUf^ppHtion that .\rab haicafi, ‘ to blow or breathe,’ is poiniectrf'd 
with lleb. Jahweh {Oesch. der utr. Rel., 1897, g 17) ; alBO cf. 
’phost’arid ’gust,’ and ‘spiritual’ from tpirare, ‘to blow or 
breathe ’ (see, further, art. Hkrath) 


wkrishufit = * IUg.’ With the Mexican Aztecs 
eAem^/signified both ‘air or life’ and ‘the soul,’ 
and was supposed to have been born of the breath 
of Tezcatlifioca, their chief deity, who is often 
alluded to as Yoalli eher.atl (‘ Wind of Night’). 

We seem to see a totcmic signiliiiance in tlie fact 
that the alligator was worshipiied, or at least 
venerated, by the coast and river tribes of the 
Muskhogeans, and never by any chance destroyed 
by them. The myth of the horned sorjient wa.s 
also in vogue among them, and was ]>iactically 
identical wdth that told by the Clierokees to 
Lieut. Timberlake (see Ciieuokees) ; and the 
charm which they presented to their young men 
when they set out on the war-path was composed 
of the bones of the panther and the horn of the 
fabulous homed snake. 

According to a legend, this snake dwelt In the waters. The 
old people went to Hie shore, and sang sacred songs to it. It 
rose a little out of the water. The magic chant was repeated, 
and it then showed its horns. They cut off the horns, and, 
ivhen occasion ncoossitated, placed a fragment of them in 
their ‘ war-physic,' to wawl off the arrows of e ' 

Ketishism, or medico-religious pi ant-worship, 
can be traced from the fact that the Muskhogeans 
possessed no fewer than seven sacred plants, the 
(diicf of which were the casidne yupon {lUx. 
vormtoria) and the liliie Hag {Iris versicolor). The 
former is a powerful diuretic and rnild emetic, and 
grows only near the sea. The latter is an active 
emeto-eathartie., and from it was prepared tlie 
celebrated ‘ black drink ’ with which tliey opened 
their eountdls. 

6 . Priesthood.—The priests of the Choctaws, a.s 
is usual among Indian tribes, were inedieiiie-men 
and diviners. The office of high priest, or ‘(freat 
Beloved Man,’ as he was called, was kept in one 
family, pa-ssing from father to eldest son. The 
junior pric-sts are described as dressed in white 
robes, aiui carrying on their head or ami a great 
owl-skin stnllod very ingeniously as a symbol ol 
wisdom and divination. They were distinguished 
from the rest of the tribe by their taeituinitv, 
grave and solemn countenance, and dignified car¬ 
nage, and went about the settlements singing to 
themselves in a low, almost inaudible voice. They 
possessed an esoteric language, which examination 
Dy competent scholars has proved to lie merely a 
modification of the ordinary sneech. It contains 
some words unknown in the idiom of daily life, 
which may be regarded as archaisms, or a,H borrowed 
from other peojiies, along wilh the ceremonies or 
myths to which they have reference. 

7 . Festivals. —riio principal festival was that of 
the Busk (puskita = ‘fasting’), which wiped out 
the memory of all crimes except murder, and 
reconciled the criminal to his elan. It is some¬ 
times called the Green-corn Dance, and is fully 
descrilied in art. ClIEROKEES. It was in reality a 
festival of the four winds, when the new fire w'as 
lighted and the green corn served up, and all the 
invocations and ritualistic practices connected with 
it were ruled by the application of the number 
four and its multiples in every imaginable relation. 
It was also a time of solemn probation for the 
youth of the tribe, who had to undergo severe 
fasting, and in some eases even torture of a revolt¬ 
ing deseriiition, in order to prove themselves 
worthy of manhood. These fasts and trials were 
all arranged in fourfold order. 

This application of the number four, of course, 
had reference to the cardinal points from which 
the rain-bringing v-finds blew, to which the feast 
was dedicated. ^Fhe Muskhogean peoples believed 
that from the foiii isomers of the earth came four 
men who brought them the sacred fire from the 
four cardinal points, and indicated to them the 
seven sacred plants. These were called the Ili- 
you-yul-gee Having thus endowed the people, 
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thcHe four men disappeared in a eioud, returning 
whence tliey came. Another and more ancient 
legend deacribea how the Indians were originally 
divided into four clans, and in the ancestors of these 
the four friendly spirits are easily discovered. 

IjItekatorr.—I n acidiLion to the auUiorities cited in the 
article, see esp. A. S. Gatschet, Miijratum Legend of the Crejsk 
Indians, Philadelphia, 1884; J. Gregg, Commerce of the 
Praines, New Vork, 1844; B. Hawkins, Sketch of the Creek 
Country, Savannah, 1848. LEWIS SPENCK. 

CHOICE.— See Desire, Free-wii.l, Will. 

CHORTEN.—C7i,or<(jn is the Tibetan name for 
the solid funereal monuments erected over the 
relics of Buddha and his saints, or as a cenota]>h, 
or to mark a satired Buddhist spot. It liteially 
means ‘a receptaide for ollcrings or sacrificial 
worship’ (Tib, mCh'od, ‘oflerings’ or ‘worship,’ 
and rten, ‘ a holder ’). Thus the name is practically 
synonymous with the Skr. dhdtu-garbha, or ‘relic- 
holder,’ a term which, c-ornipted into dhgaba and 
latterly ‘pagodix, became transferred apjiarently 
from the original relic-casket so as to denote the 
monuments in question. The exact literal Tibetan 
equivalent, however, of dluitu-garblm is mDun-rte.n. 
In Tibet, c.horten is used to designate both forms 
of the Buddhist funereal monument, namely the 
chaitya {orcaitya) and the stupa or ‘tope.’ For 
it is applied ecjually to the relic-holding towers 
within the a-ssemhlv-halls of monasteries and to the j 
numerous votive chaityns so universally met with 
in temples and on domestic altars, as well as to the 
huge tumuli and massive masonry towers erected 
in the open air. 

The Tibetan form of these structures closely 
resembles the conventional form which they had 
assumed in Indian Biiddliisni about the eighth cent. 
A.I)., when Buddhist nionacliism was first intro¬ 
duced into Tibet. It exhibits the same elongated 
jiyramidal contour as its Indian prototype of that 
period, with the same live constit uent 'members or 
sections, which are now held to symbolize ‘ the five 
elements ’ of the ancients, into which a human liody 
i.s supposed to he resolved after death. These, from 
below ujiwards, arc as follows: the square ])linth 
at the base symbolizes the earth from which rises a 
dome, the garbha, the true relic-holder, and the only 
portion present in the original primitive chaityas^ 
in the form of three-fourthsof aglohe, representing 
water ; on this superimposed a cone-like spire 
{chiiddmani) rejircsenling fire ; this is surmounted 
bv an inverted arc, ‘ the inverted vault of the sky,’ 
liicft a crescent moon to represent air ; and, as a 
finial, tliere rises an acuminated circle, ‘ the taper¬ 
ing into space,’ said to riqireseiit ether. 

It diflers from its mediieval Indian prototype 
mainly in having its second member, the dome or 
cupola igarbhu), in the form of an erect bowl rather 
than an inverted one. Like the Indian variety, its 
three lower members are stejiped, the plinth and 
dome being each subdivided into five steps; and 
the cone, which is separated from the convexity of 
the dome by a square block or neck (said to re¬ 
present a relic-hox), is divided into thirteen disks 
or ‘umbrellas,’ syralK»lizing the thirteen heavens 
of the later Indian Buddhist mythology, from the 
tojunost of which is sometimes suspended a fringed 
umbrella. 

This sjiire is surmounted by a vase or tioll-shaped 
structure, usually of gilded copper, the top of 
which forms a tapering ])innacle, sometimes 
modelled after a small chratya, hut often mouldeil 
in the form of one or tw'O or all of the following 
objects: a lotus hud, a crescent moon, a globular 
sun, a triple canojiy ; and above all these a terminal 
rises, a tongue-shaped spike, the ‘ether,’ also 
regarded as representing the sacred light (jyoti) 
wliich emanated from Build ha. 


Large gililed ehortens have been erected over the 
mortal remains of the historical (fraud Lamas of 
Lhasa and Tashilhuiipo, with the exception of those 
‘incarnations’ which have been officially declared 
to he ‘false,’ and they are favourite objects of 
pilgrimage. 

All the larger ehortens are pojiular objects of 
worship by ciicumamhalation {pradaksina), and 
several, cither as relic-liolders or cenotaphs, are to 
be found in the immediate vicinity of every 
Buddhist temple in Tibet. One of the largest and 
most celebrated is at (fyantse in Western Tibet; 
but none is so vast as the great pagoda of Rangoon 
{Shv)edag6n). They are also found as gateways 
at Lhasa and elsewdiere, and sometimes at the 
extremities of the elon^’M ted cairns or dykes faced 
with slabs ijarved w ith the Om Maui formula, the 
so-called Man[i)-dong. 

Miniature ehortens or chaityas, in the shape of 
cones or medallions of moiiklcil clay or dough, with 
or without the addition of relics of holy lamas, 
are favourite votive objects for de])osit in the 
niches of the dome of the larger ehortens \ these are 
called sa-tsch'a (‘earth ’ -f- ehaitya), and manifestly 
correspond to the dharma-&arira of the Indian 
stupas, as recorded by the pious Chinese pilgrim, 
Hiuen Tsiang, in the 7th cent. A.i>. Those clay 
medallions ami cones, cast in mouids and inscribed 
with the ‘ Buddhist creed ’ and other sacred sen¬ 
tences, are consecrated by the priests and sold in 
large numbers by them to pilgrims, wdio deposit 
them in heaps on the larger stupas, and use them 
also as amulets or charms. 

Litbratcrb.—B. H. TAodgson, Essays on ttie Languaaes and 
ReUgum of ^epat and Tdmt, liOticlon, 1874, ]). 3(i; fi. Schlas- 
mtweit, buddhism in Tibet, London, IhC.", pi>. 192-101); L. 2L. 
Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, London, 1805, 1 )t> "HI-264 (with 
illustrations), 320-2:«i, 420, also Lhasa and tts Mysteries, London, 

1906, pp. 85, 208 , 2 :{o- 2 :!i, :!;n, 342 . L. A. Waddell. 
CHRISM.— See Lnctjon. 

CHRIST.— See Jesus CTiiust. 

CHRISTADELPHIANS. —This is the self- 
chosen name of a sect which rejiudiates the name 
‘ Christian ’ as being now associated with every¬ 
thing anli-Christian, and whoso members claim 
to he ‘Christ’s brethren’ by the ‘obedience of 
faith’(HeKo 16^). 

I. Origin.—Chrisl-adelphians do not regard them¬ 
selves as ‘a now sect in the ordinary sense of 
that phrase. They have not originated in any 
new in.spiration or notion, nor in the strict sense 
do they owe their e.xistence to a new leader.’ • 
They are sinii»ly ‘the sect everywhere spoken 
against in tlio first century, newly revived ; and 
re.Ht their identification therewith upon the likemess 
of their practic.e to the Apostolic original.’* Their 
revival, nevertheless, is traceable to one man in 
particular, John Thomas. 

John Thomas was born in London on the 12th of April 1806. 
Of his mother nothing is known except that, she ‘ was a mild 
and amml'le lady, of a religions turn.’ Ilut his father— 
*a high-spinted, proud, and talented man’—appears first as 
clerk in the Ka'»t. India Civil Service, then snccessively as 
Independent minister, kcejicr of a boarding-school, Independent 
minister again, clerk in the London Oil.i <«as Ofhee, Uaptist 
niinister, etc. Tin. son’s restlessness Is explicable in the light 
of the father’s. At the age of 16, John became a member of 
the Indepcrnlciit Church in Chorley (Lancashire), of which hiB 
father just tlieu was minister, and also began medical studies 
with a private surgeon. These he continued, a >ear or two 
later, ‘under a general practitionor near Paddington.’ Next 
he became a student of 8t. Thomas's Hospital; obtained his 
diploma in due i-oiirse ; spent a year as couipanioTi to a Ijondon 
phi.sician; and practised on his own account for three years at 
Hackney. Then in 1832 (May) he emigrated to America—partly 
because his father had a desire to settle there, but mainly 
because ho had ‘no ^pccial prospects,’ and ‘intensely’ disliked 
‘a priest-ndden state of societv.’ September found him at 

t Prom painptilct, Ths sect everywhere spoken against, p. 3 

« F'rom pamphlet. Who are the Christadelphians ?, p. 1. 
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Cincinnati, where ho made the acfinaintance of Mr. Walter 
Scott, deacribed au ‘ tlu MMiiinal founder of CaiiipbelliHm' (see 
Disci riiBH or Ciihiht), wim sucoeedcd on one an<i the same 
day in convertiiip him lo his Mew of baptism, and inmierHiii" 
him in ‘the Miami ('anal’ before a number of witnesses at 10 
o’clock ‘in the li^dit of tlie moon.' Tins connexion with the 
Campbelliles ‘broiiiTht him out’ as a speaker and a WTiter— 
much to liie ncxl'-i't of liis medical work. He liceame editor of 
a morillil} periodii'a! ealled The Apcstohc Admcate, and fra\e 
himself up to tfu- stmfy of Scripture, with a view to oxpouiidiiiR 
the truth pure and simple. lie jfloried (says liis hioffrapher) in 
ijfnorance of otlicr books, and in never having been ‘cursed 
with the poison of a theological education.’ 'Thus, not ‘per¬ 
verted iiy human trailitiori, his mind just took ‘w’hatever 
impi' ^sion the word ruiglit make upon it, like a blank sheet the 
iniprissiori of the printer’s tyiies.’ One result of this study 
was a ebiiiige in his view of baptism. In Oct. ia:i4 he published 
an article in which he maintainerl, as against his fel]ovv-Caiii|v 
tiellites, that, ‘ before immersion could he scripturalh recognized 
imthe“one baiilisni," the subject thereof must be possessed 
of the one faith ’, tliat every immersed person not possessing 
and confessing the one faith is not founded upon the itock ; and 
that tlie Camidiellites were ignorant of the one faith. ‘ In the 
course of the year following,’ to quote his own words, he ‘called 
in question their speculations and traditions coneerning the 
soul, heaven, hell, eternal tunuent, tlio devil, their salvation 
witliout faith, and so forth.’ By 1844 he had reaehed his main 
position, that the ancient hope of Israel—viz the coming of the 
Ixird in iKiwer and great glory to sel up a lieavenl3’ kingdom on 
aarth, beginning at Jerusalem—was the esseiu-e of the ancient 
gospel, and tnust be believed in orfier to ‘ acceptable worship 
or salvation.’ Tiien, realizing that this had not been his faith 
at the time of his first baptism, he got a friend t<o imiiierse him 
afresh, smqilN pronouncing over him the words' Upon confession 
of your faith in the things concerning the kingdom of God and 
the name of Jesus Christ, 1 hapti/e you into the name of the 
Katherj Son, and Holy Spirit' Thus originated the Chnst- 
adelphian formula still in use. He also published (1847) a ‘ con- 
feshioii and abjuration of former i>rror8’ and a ‘declaration’ of 
present belief. Denounced by Campbell ami others as ‘ a moon- 
stricken speculator,* a ‘materialist,’ an ‘infidel,’ho yet won a 
cortam following as the result of preaching tours in England 
and Si'otland, the United States, and Canada. In 18(34 he 
wined the name ‘ Ohrlstadcliihian ’ while on a visit to Ogle 
county, Illinois His death occurred in New York, f»th March 
1871 Many companies of the hrotherliood now exist, principally 
in Engliitid, the United States, and New Zealand No statiHti<..s 
are avail.ihle, hut the largest Kcclesia is in Birmingham. Here 
Robert Roherls, the uhlo biographer of Ttionius, iias long been 
the acknowledged leaiier. 

2. Creed.— tn 1809, Tlionias, in a letter to the 
Eock, «et forth a lull and explicit statement of 
the ‘ Christadelphian Creed.’ It lias often Iteen 
rcjirinted, and so may he taken as authoritative. 
Another statement of faitli issued liy the Leicester 
Hlcclesia in 19l.)2 reveals no substantial diflercuces, 
althonj^di in the empliasis of its clauses on the 
rerson of Jesus there may he an implied reference 
to some recent controversy on that subject, whicli 
is said to have taken place. The following is a 
summary combined from these two sources ; 

( 1 ) The only authority in matters of faith and 
practice is the mind of Christ in the written word, 
i.e. the whole Bible, which is interpreted by the 
rule that nothing is to be received as proved which 
sets the NT Scriptures against the Old, or any 
text ot them against another. Both Testaments 
are ‘ without error in all parts of them except such 
as may be due to transcription or translation’ 
(Leicester Statement). 

( 2 ) There is one God, the Father, dwelling in 
una])proachable light; the Son, who is Jesus of 
Nazareth, begotten of the Virgin Mary by the 
Holy Spirit, and afterwards anointed with the 
same Spirit without measure at Ills baptism ; the 
Spirit, which is ‘the radiant power or energy of the 
Deity, tilling universal sjiace, and is the medium 
for tiie accomplishment of Ilia o..,inipotent behests, 
whether in creation or inspiration ’ {ib.). 

(’^) Man fell in Adam thiongh disobedience, 
became thereby merely mortal, and can come to 
immortality (which consists in endless bodily exist¬ 
ence) only through faith in Jesus Christ, whose 
mission it w’as to fulfil ‘ the promises made to 
Adam, Abraham and David, and amidified in the 
writings of the Prophets ’ (ib.). 

(4) These promi.ses all had reference to the one 
‘ ho{>e of Israel ’ expressed in ‘ the things of tlie 
kingdom ol (lod,’ viz. that God will cause the 


kingdom of Israel to be restored in Palestine 
‘ which has been hequeathe.d for an everlasting 
possession to Abraham and his Seed (Christ) by 
covenant’ (ib.% 19); that to this end the Jews 
must be ingathered, the Holy Land be reclaimed 
from ‘ the desolation of many generations,’ and 
Jerusalem he re-built so as to ‘ become tlie throne 
of the Lord and the metropolis of the whole 
eaith ’; that, therefore, God will scad Jesus Christ 
personally to the earth, at the close of the times 
of the (ientiles, with [»owcr to overthrow all other 
forms of goviirnmcnt and establish one kingdom, 
with Himself as King, in the earth ; that the 
admiiii.stiution of the Kingdom so e.stahlished 
will be vested in the appioved and immortalized 
brethren of C’lirist to all generations; that the King¬ 
dom thus constituted will last a thousand years, 
during which Sin and Death will continue among 
the earth’s subject-inhabitants, though greatly 
restrained; that during this jieriod war will be 
abolished and the earth filled ‘with the knowledge 
of the glory of Jehovah as the waters cover the 
sea ’; tTiat at the close of the thousand years tliere 
will he a final extinction of the wicked and the 
immortalization of those who during the thousand 
years have been ‘approved’; that ilesus, having 
finished His priestly work, xvill then deliver up the 
government to the Father, who "wdll manifest 
Him.self as the ‘all in all ’: that at the beginning 
of the millennium a judgment will take place by 
Christ, hut only of the rrsponsible dead and living 
(resiumsibilily depending upon w hat He determines 
to ho a due measure of light and privilegt*). 

‘Those w'ho are ignorant of the Divine Will shall 
not come from the grave, hut “ remain in the 
congregation of the dead.”* 

(5) Tliis is the faith once for all delivered to the 
saints, fully revealed and made available by Jesus 
Christ.—the faith ‘deemed sufficient to save man 
in Paul’s day,’ and necessary for salvation still. 

(6) Those who undersland, believe, and obey 
this Gospel of the Kingdom must ‘take upon 
themselves the name and service of Christ by being 
immersed in water and faitlifully wallcing in 
harmony with His command.’ They are then 
saints and brothers of (Jinst, are in Christ, and 
are secure of immortality 

Over-ogaiDHt this positive creed of Chriatadelphianism its 
nei^ative ‘epitome of the errors of ChnstundunC la iriveu as 
follows-1 

(1) That there are three Gods in One and One in Three 
—uiuveraal and indivisible. 

(Z) That the devil ia a fallen archangel—God of Evil, enemy 
of God and man, tormentor of them. Gn the contrary, ‘ the 
devil 18 Bin in ita various forma of niarnfeHtation among men, 
and the term " Satan ” means aiinply “ adversary,” and is applied 
in SeripUire to both good and bad adveraaries, hut most 
frequently to human beings. Individually and collectively, who 
are at enmity with God.’ 

(fi) That man la an immortal spirit, in peril of hell-flre, in 
which all unregenerate souls will be tortured for ever. 

(4) That salvation is the deliverance of iinniortul souls from 
hell-fire, and fheir tranalation, when they leave the body, to 
realms of bhSH ‘ beyond the bounds of time and space.’ 

(5) That Jesus ia the incarnation of one of three Gods, sent to 
the world to endure, in crucifixion, the combined wrath of the 
other two Gods that Immortal souls might escape from the 
devil and be admitted to I’aradnc 

(6) That the gos}iel (to he believed for salvation) is the fact 
of Christ’s death, resurrection, and aseenaion. 

(7) That tiie soul is incapable of lielievuig this gospel until 
inspired by the IIol^- Ghost. 

(8) That baptism is of no consequence except for babies, and 
that then a few drops of water in the face arc siitficient. 

Connected with tins general condemnation of Cliristendom is 
the belief (of Thomas at least): 

(1) That the Roman Church is ‘the mother of harlots’—her 
Harlot daugiiters answering to ‘ the State churches of anti- 
Christendom,' W’hileal'i the dissenting names and denominations 
answer to the ‘names of blasphemy’ of which the European 
body politic is ‘ full ’ (Rev 13.17* *). 

(2) That the corruption of civil and ecclesiastical affairs lias 
advanc.ed beyond ail human power of redress, and can be dealt 
with only by the super natural judgment of God. He.nce the 
fact that Chriatadelptiians, though strictly law-aliiding, do not 


J At end of pamphlet by Thomas on The Sabbath. 
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feel called upon to enjiape in efforts for social or political 
amelioration, and refuse to bear anus. 

(3) That we are livinff in the last days of Antichrist, described 
(in the Apocalyiise) as the ‘period of the sixUi vial in which 
Christ appears airain upon tiie theatre of imindane events.’ In 
1869, Thomas found ‘ the two threat leadinp; and notalile signs’ 
of the Second Advent in what he called ‘ the drying up of the 
Ottoman power, and the Imperial French Frog power in its 
political operntioiiH in Rome, Vienna, and Oonstantinople 
during * the jirevious twenty-one years (Rev He him- I 

self conlldentlv expected the end to come in 1866-8; and ' 
supposed that then a period of 42 years would ho taken up in I 
tlie subjugation of the nations. 1910, accordingly, would witness i 
the complete ostablishment of the Kingdom. So ‘ the doctor’s 
calculations ’ (says his biographer) ‘ arc not yet proved wrong. 
It will be necessary for a.d 1010 (coiiimon era) to paH.H without i 
the presence of (Ihrist on the earth before this can be made 
out. . . . We are now in the forty-year margin between the , 
ending of the period of Papal ascendency and the scttiiig-np of 
the Kingdom of <Jod, during which the re-appcariiig of Christ I 
IS possible at any time ’ ( Life, 31f» f.). 

3 . Constitution of the ecclesia. — Christadel- 1 
phianisiii is a ‘ lay-niovciiient.’ ‘As a sect, they i 
have no sacerdotal pretensions. They are a 
nuiuher of private men and women who have 
surrendered to the claims of Scrijitiire by the 
exerci.se of the inestimable rijjht of piivate judj(- 
ment.^ J^ach ecclesia, therefore, is self-orjjjanized 
and self-governed. ‘ Ecclesial independence i.s a 
principle jealously conserved by Christadelphians, 
thougli mutual co-operation is in progress through¬ 
out tlie c.ountry.’ ‘ Each ecclesia keeps its own 
records.’ There is ‘ no central office ’; no attempt 
to eom})ile statistics; no respon.sihility to any 
district union or general as.senibly. Hut it is the 
common practice to meet ‘ every first day of the 
M'cek to cat bread and drink wine, in remembrance 
of the Captain of their salvation, who died for 
them’; to sing‘the songs of Zion’ or ‘Jehovah’s 
songs, concerning tlie (Mirist, ns found in David; 
to oiler prayer ; and to read the Scriptures of the 
I’rophets and Apo.stles, for edification and comfort.’ 
This refers to the morning service—usually con¬ 
fined to ‘ the brethren,’ tliough not nei-essaniy—at 
which the speaking is directed to ‘ those within.’ 
Here ‘practical and moral topics,’ no less than 
religious, are treated of; but in meetings for 
‘those without ’ or the ‘alien’—held as a rule on 
Sunday evenings—the subject of address is always 
some asjiect of ‘ the things concerning the Kingdom 
of God and the name of Jesus Christ.’ At these 
there is never any collection. ‘ All expenses of 
whatever kind are met by voluntary contributions ’ 
made privately, or by collections at the morning 
service. It is a natural result of their attitude to 
the immediate future that Christadelphians expend 
but little money on the building of ‘ places of 
worship.’ A ‘hired place’ is deemed sntlicient, 
and frequently the jJace is an ‘upper room.* No 
virtue, however, id attached to the circumstance of 
its being ‘ upper,’ as i.s sometimes alleged. 

The following is an outline of tlie Leicester 
‘eccle.sia,’ ami may be considered typical ; 

( 1 ) The ufliccrs consist of five presiding brethren 
(t.e. tho.se who take it in turn week by week to 
preside at the ecclesia’s meetings, regular or 
special), seven managing brethren (who arrange 
for the conduct of meetings, deliberate and decide 
upon all questions arising in connexion with the 
working of the ecclesia, et<‘.), secretary, assistant- 
secretary, treasurer, lecturers, manager of hook 
department, four door-keepers, three visiting 
brethren, six visiting sisters, Huperiritendent of 
Sumlay-sebool, presiileiit of music, and leader of 
singing. 

(2) All officers are elected annually by the 
e<!clesia, except the lecturers, who are selected and 
appointed by the manaiiiug brethren. 

(3) Managing brethren meet ordinarily at least 
once a month (the meeting being announced on 
the previous Sunday morning), and have power to 

’ Sect everywhere spoken against, p. 16 


convene special meetings of the ecclesia at their 
discretion. 

(4) Members of the ecclesia are free to attend nil 
meetings of the managers and to share in the dis 
cussions, but not to vote. 

(5) Managers report their proceedings to the 
eccle.sial quarterly meetings, and are subject to the 
decision of the ecclesia as regards any matter 
iffecting the 1 uture. 

( 6 ) Any brother or sister may request the 
managers (by written application through the 
secretary) to summon a special meeting of the 
ecclesia ; and, in case of their refusal, any ten 
brethren or sisters may convene such meeting ‘ by 
furnishing the secretary with a requisition signed 
by each of them ’—jirovided the requi.sition lie 
‘ jxisted np in a conspicuous place on the Sunday 
previous to the meeting.’ 

(7) All funds and property of the ecclesia are 
held in trust by the managing brethren for the 
time lieing. 

( 8 ) Any member proved to be guilty of departure 
‘from any element of the one faitli,’ or of ‘be¬ 
haviour unworthy of the name of Christ,’ is to be 
compelled to cease fellowship. 

(9) No personal accusation against a brother or 
sister is to be received until the Scriptural course 
(Mt 18^®*”) has first been taken by the accusers. 

(10) Any case of unjii.stified absence ‘from the 
talde on Sunday mornings ’ must be brought by 
the visiting brethren before the ecclesia in order to 
further imiuiry. 

( 11 ) * Marriage with an unbeliever is an offence 
against the law of Christ. If such offence take 
place, the ecclesia must signify its disapiiroval by 
resolution sent to the offending brother or sister ; 
after which, the brother or sister may retain their 
place among the brethren only by admitting the 
offence.’ 

(12) No printed matter is to be circulated or 
offered for sale at the place of meeting, unless the 
consent of managing brethren be first obtained. 

From the.se—the principal features of the Christ* 
adelpliian constitution — its strictly democratic 
character, and, on the whole, its ethical stringency, 
are sufficiently evident. 

jiTBRATTiKB.—lleRides E number of pamphlets published bj 
xijonia.s (chieflv at London and Birtuini;hani), reference inaj be 
made to R. Roberts, Defence of the Faith proclaimed in 
Ancient Times (Birniinfirham, 1868), Meaning of the Christ- 
adelphian Movement (London, 1872), and Dr, Thomas, his Life 
and H’orX; (London, 1S84). The sect also publiahee at Birming¬ 
ham The Christadelphian. FrKD. J. POWICKK. 

CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOUR.— The Young 
People’s Society of Christian Endeavour is, in the 
words of the so-called ‘ model con.stitution,* which 
has been adopted by most Societies, an organized 
effort ‘ to promote an earnest Christian life among 
its members, to increase their mutual acquaintance, 
and to make them more useful in the service of 
God.’ In other words, it is a training school for 
the Church, and is intended to do for the young 
Christian what the manual or industrial training 
school lines for the young citizen, teaching him to 
speak by Hi»eaking, and to work by working. The 
Society seeks to carry out in practice the favourite 
dictum of the psychologist, ‘ no impression without 
expression,’ and to teach the young people how to 
obey the precepts of the pulfiit and the Sunday 
School in everyday life. It differs from the Sunday 
School by putting the emphasis on trninivg rather 
than tmchinrj, and from the Young Men’s Christian 
Association by <‘mpha. 8 izing the religious more than 
the social life, ami by centring the energies of each 
local society in some one local church, as, of course, 
the Y.M.C.A. cannot do, since each Association 
exists for the whole community. 

The first Society of Christian Endeavour was 
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formed on 2nd Feb. 1881, in WilliHton Church, Port¬ 
land, Maine, by the pastor Francis E. Clark. It 
was a simple and humble cH'ort to add to the 
spiritual elliciency and practical service of his own 
younj? people, with no thou{,dit of the oi-fjanization 
spreading? to other churches. The constitution and 
pled^u‘ then adujttcd were substantially the same 
as those winch are .still in use by the Societies in 
all denominatioiiH and in all parts of the world, and 
they have been translated into eiJ^bty or more 
diflerent laii'^uap^es. 'I'he weekly prayer-meeting 
is an e.ssential ]>art of the organization, and this 
meeting all active members ]>r(uniscto attend, and 
tx) take some part in, ‘ aside from singing, unless 
prevented by some reason they can conscientiously 
give to the Master.’ This paiticipation, however, 
may be a very slight one, like the repetition of a 
verse of Scrijiture, a sentence of jirayer, a quota¬ 
tion from a religious author, or a tew words of 
testimony. A monthly consccrat ion meeting is 
held, usually during the first week of each montli, 
at which the roll of a<-.tive mmnhers is called ; and 
each one is expected to resjiond to liis name, or at 
least to send a verse of Scrijjture to he read when 
his name is called. Social meetings, literary meet¬ 
ings, study classes, and even athletic meetings may 
be, ami often are, held, hut they must not interfere 
with the regular weekly f)rayer-me<itiiig. 

Besides these weekly meetings, which cultivate 
the gift of expression, the various committees are 
an equally important and necessary j)art of the 
Society. Tliey are of every possible variety, and 
are meant to do, in a sysf*ematic way, anyliiing 
that the Church desires its .young people to do. 
The average number of committees is five or six. 
All Societies, however, have the Eook-out, the 
Prayer-meeting, and the Social committee.s, whose 
duties may be gathered from tlieir names, though 
it may he added that, tlie Look-out eomniittee is 
expected to look after the spiritual inteiests of the 
Society, to secure new members, and f.o stse to it 
that, so fur as possible, the active iiHunhers live 
up to their obligations. Missionary, Temjierance, 
(rood Ijiteratuie, Information, Calling, Music, 
Relief, and Junior (lommittccs are some ol tlie 
more usual committees. Continued and wilful 
absence from tlie Society and its duties for three 
months forfeits membership in the organization. 
As other church ilulies are taken up, the active 
members of a local Christian Endeavour Society 
may become members of a Senior Society (if the 
congregation with wliich the Society in question is 
connected po.ssess such an aililiatioii) or nia.y liecome 
honorary members ; this latter body, according to 
the ‘model constitution,’ includes ‘all persons who, 
though no longer young, are still interested in the 
society, and wish to have some connexion with it, 
thoug^i they cannot regularly attend the meetings.’ 
In addition to the active and honorary members 
there are associate members, consisting of those 
young people who are not read y to be considered 
deeidea Christians, hut are willing to jmt them¬ 
selves under the influence of the Society, though 
they are not under obligation to take part in the 
meetings or serve on all the committees. 

The second Society of Christian Endeavour was 
formed in Newburyport, Massachusetts, eight 
months after the first. For a time the growth 
was slow, and there was much opposition on the 
part of some churches and pastors, who feared that 
such an organization would weaken the allegiance 
of the young jieojile Ui their own churches. On 
this account, many purely denominational Societies 
were formed on tlie Chiistian Endeavour model; ' 
but the fears of early days have proved to lie un- i 
founded, and many of these denominational Societies | 
have been merged into the Christian Endeavour ; 
movement, though the Epworth League continues : 


to maintain its denominational character as a 
distinctly Methodist organization. 

After some two years the Societies began to grow 
more rapidly, and’in five years from the establish¬ 
ment of the first Society they were gradually 
finding their way into all parts of the world. In 
1884 the first Society was established in India, and 
also ill China. In 1888 the first one was organized 
in Great Britain, in the High Town Cliurch of 
Crewe. About the same time the movement was 
introduced into Austnilasia, where it has sinije 
greatly flourished, and in rapia succession it was 
adopted as a means of Christian nurture and train- 
ii‘g by churcdies in Turkey, Madagascar, Japan, 
South Africa, Egypt, the South Sea Islands, 
Germany, France, Spain, Italy, Hungary, I’mland, 
Macetlonia, and South America. It is now found 
in every Christian land, and practically in every 
country to which Christian missioniirics liave. gone. 

After a few years it was found neitessary to form 
separate Societies for the hoys and girls under 
fourteen years of age, who were in danger of being 
overshadowed by older ones, and iiien Junior 
Societies began to multiply, and hn.vt* now become 
a very important feature of the work. Later still, 
it was found best in many churches to form the 
older l>oys and gdris, between fourteen and eighteen 

f rears of age, into rnterniedi.ate Societi<!s, which 
lave multiplied rapidly, and juoved of great value 
in many churehe.s in caring for the religious 
character of young peojile in the critical age of 
adolescence. 

Thongli the great majority of Societies are 
conned ed with local clnirches, many others are 
found in schools and colleges, e.spe(!ially in mission¬ 
ary lands. There are also many ‘ Floating Societies 
of Christian Endeavour’ on ships of war and in 
the in(5rcliant marine of the United States and 
(ireat Britain, and others in army posts, soldiers’ 
homes, etc. One of the most interesting develop¬ 
ments ol the organization is in the jirisons of the 
United States, where l-here are many Societies and 
some 3000 active inemhers, all of whom, of course, 
have been brought into the Christian life and work 
since their incarceration. 

Alsmt the year 1884 the Sotiieties began to form 
tbem.selves into Union.s, composed of the young 
people of many denominations. I’hese have greatly 
extended and’flourished, so that now every leading 
country h.os its national Christian Endeavour Union. 
Every State and Province and (’olon.y in English- 
speaking lands has its State or Provincial Union, 
and most large cities and many .smaller towns have 
their local Christian Endeavour Union. I'liese 
Unions hold annual, semi-annual, or quarterly 
conventions, many of which are very largely 
attended. The National Conventions hare often 
brought together vast numbers, ranging from ten 
to fifty thousand delegates. There is also a 
World’s Union of Christian Endeavour, which has 
held four coT.ventions—Wasliiiigton (1890), London 
(19(M)), Geneva (1006), and Agra, Imiia (1900). 

Each country now has its own headquarters, 
where its liteiatiire is printed. These national 
organizations (jxist for information and inspiration 
alone, ami di.sclaim all authority over local Societies, 
■which owe allegiance only to their own churches 
Their officers, except the Secretaries, are usually 
honorary officers who give their services without 
salary. 'I'hcre are some fifty weekly or monthly 
publications printed in diflerent languages in the 
interests of the movement, of whidi the huiding ones 
are The Christian Endeavor World of America, 
published in Boston, and The Christian Endeavour 
Times of London. 

The ‘United Societj of Christian Endeavour’ 
has its headquarters in Boston, Massachusetts; 
Rev. Francis E. Clark is president, Mr. William 
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Shaw, Secretary, and Mr, H. N. l.athrop, Treasurer. 
A Board of 'J’rusteos, represeiitin*? all denomina¬ 
tions and (jomposed of nearly one hundred memhers, 
controls the business of the United Society. The 
British National Union has its headquarters in 
London ; the President is chosen every year; the 
permanent Secretary is Rev. AV. Kniglit (^laplin. 
The ‘ World’s Christian Endeavour Union ’ also has 
its headquarters in Jioston, and the President and 
Treasurer are offie.ers of the United Society, though 
with a dillerent board of Vice-presidents and 
Trustees. 

There are now (Aug. 1910) something more than 
seventy-three thousand Societies of all kinds and 
in all ]>arts of the work), with more than three and 
a half million members. Of these, some forty- 
seven thousand are found in the United States and 
Canada, more than ten thousand in Creat Britain, 
and ovtu* three thousand in Australia. Every 
evangelical denomination of Protestant Christians 
is represented in the Society, and the movement 
is growing rapidly and substantially. 

Literature.— The literatura is very abundant, embracing 
buokH and bnuklets upon every phaee of the work. Francis 
K. Clark, ('hristian Endeavor tn all Lands, Philod., lQ0(i, is 
tiie moat coinprehcnaive hietory; see also the aume writer's 
Christian Kmlcavor Ma7iual, London, 1004, and J. R. Fleming’, 
The Christian Endeavour of the Future., London, 1003. Pro¬ 
fessor Amos R. Wells is the author of many volumes for 
commiltocH and different departments of the work. 

Fkancis E. Clark. 

CHRISTIANS (Names applied to).—i. Names 
certainly or presumably claimed by Christians. 
—(1) ‘Disciples’ (fiaOriral). I'his name is chrono¬ 
logically eaniest, reflecting Gospel conditions, and 
surviving into (both halves of) tluj Book of Acts, 
hut then disappearing. It is to he interpreted on 
the analogy of ‘ disciples of John ’ or ‘ disciples of 
the Pharisees’ Mk 2“). When Christians 

speak of themselves in a preguant sense as 
‘ disciples,’ they mean that they are ‘ disciples of 
Jesus.^ 'riie correlative view of Jesus is as the 
Master simply. Hence, in the later Apostolic age, 
names for (Jhristians which involve a richer con¬ 
notation displace this earliest term. 

* DisciplcH' has become one of the rhosen names of a Baptist 
sect ill Aiiieiica better known as ‘ Chiistians'; see below, end 
of (2). It IS valuable to them as being pnnutive. 

(2) ‘Brethren’ (dSfX^ol). Although compara¬ 
tively rare at the opening of NT epistles (Col 1*, 
Ja P'S but not U), this title is the earliest of all in 
Acts (1^® ; though TR had ‘disciples’), and it may 
be considered f.he standing NT designation for 
(’hristians by Christians, It runs through Acts 
dow'n to ‘28^®, and is the habitual vocative in 
Christian sennous as early as II Clement. It can 
lie used in sing, as well as plural. An individual 
Christian is ‘ a brother ’ {e.g. Ro 16*), or—if the 
sex is changed—‘a sister’ (1 Co 9®, Ro 16', Ja 2“). 
The ‘ holy kiss’ (1 Th 5*, 1 Co 16*. 2 Co Ro 
16^®, 1 P 5^*) was the natural expression of primitive 
Christian brotherhood. The term was taken over 
from Judaism. There it ineant racial and also 
religious brotherhood ; but, in respect of both, the 
Jew was a ‘child of Abraham’ (cf. Lk 13“ 19'*) 
rather than a child of God. St. Paul annexes 
Abraham to the Christian fellowship, whether of 
Jewish or of Gentile blood (Gal 3*, Ro 4^“*). In 
calling themselves ‘ the brethren,’ the Apostolic 
Christians imply that the brotherhood of Israel 
after the flesh, with its OT worship, is altogether 
an inferior thing. If we are to assume that the 
Fatherhood of God is the implied correlate of Chris¬ 
tian brotherhood, this cannot be God’s universal 
Fatherhood. In God, as in Abraham, it must be 
a Fatherhood towards tlie faithful. On any otlier 
view, ‘ brethren ’ would lose its distinctive meaning. 

When we meet with the thought of God’s universal Fatherhood 
in Tertullian (Apol. xxxix.), Harnaek (Expansion of Chris¬ 
tianity 2, i. 400) explains it as borrowed from the Stoics. 

Tn later generations, as Haniack (lua. cit.) ob¬ 


serves, ‘ brother ’ was almost entirely a title for 
one clergyman to bestow uj»on another ; or, if a 
clergyman used it of a layman, he showed special 
condescension in doing so. It may l>e a transitional 
stage wlien the Emiieror Constantine addresses 
the bishops and Christian peojile, in his numerous 
writings, as doe\<poi kuI awdtpdTrovTts (Euseb. Life 
of Coimtantine, iii. 24). 

Thw title, like ‘ diHCiples,’ has been revived by a modern 
Protestant scot. Its metnbers are known to each other as ‘the 
Brethren,' but are called by those outside ‘ Plymouth Brethren ' 
(see Bhethrkn [Plymouth]). 

(3) ‘ Saints ’ or ‘ holy persons’ (^ 710 *). This also 

is taken over from Judaism, and appropriated as 
distinctively Christian. It signilies the Christians 
who are truly consetirated to (iod, truly separated 
from common things (cf. 1 Co 7“). The evidence of 
Acts (9“- 26'®) for the usage of the early Church 

at Jerusalem is followed by the evidence of St. 
Paul’s usage in addressing churches of (^entile con¬ 
verts (1 Co 1 ®, 2 Co I', Eph 1 ', Ph V ; cf. He 3', Jude®, 
Rev 22^'). Catholic tradition has misled pojmlar 
speech into understanding by sainthoiul some 
unusual degree of spirituality. Puritanism pro¬ 
tested against this error ; hut, rightly or wiongly, 
Puritanism became unpoimlar, and the word 
‘sainte’ is now rather a sneer flung from outside 
than a claim put forward from within, Still, 
Edmund Gosse is able to tell of its use in Ply- 
mouthist circles {Father and Son, 1907, J». 10). 

The ‘ holy kiss ’ may again lie referred to. 
Further, ‘ holy ’ is ‘ the earliest predicate of 
Church’ (Hahn-Harnack, liihliulhek tier Symhole*, 
1897, p. 388). This last usage is not found in the 
NT, although ‘ lioly prophets ’ (Lk U®) aud ‘ holy 
apostles and prophets’ (Eph 3®, cf. Rev 18*® Til) 
half foreshadow the later exclusive claims of ‘ holy 
orders.’ 

Ill spite of Haniack’s dissent, we must maintain 
that ‘ saints’ tended to be applied specially to the 
earliest Christian communit/y, the Cliurch of .Jeru¬ 
salem (cf. 1 Co 16', 2 Co 8 '' 9', W’ith Ro L5*, Gal 2 “). 
Had there not been racial dislocation in Church 
history, Jerusalem might have forestalled Rome. 

(4) * Believers,’ * faithhil ’ (irurreiWres, ttuttoL, Ac 
6 “, Eph 1 ‘, Col P; cf. 2 P U). This term is 
ambiguous Irom the first. Tt stands poised, even 
in the NT, between religious faith (in God’s grace) 
and moral fidelity—sometimes inclining towards 
the one, Hometimes towards the other. There is 
ambiguity still to-day. The ‘ faithful ’ in a Roman 
Catholic allocution are those holding Church dog¬ 
mas ; ‘ believers ’ in a Protestant revival-meeting 
are the converted. 

In the Synoptic Gospels, ‘faith’ is concerned 
mainly with miracle {e.g. Mk 9*). Impossibility 
disappears before it. St. I’anl’s teaching carries 
the principle inwards and upwards. Life and 
salvation, impossible upon any other terms, flow 
straight from trust in (kid. Elsewhere in the NT 
we liave a nearer apjiroach to dogma. The Chris¬ 
tian believes that Jesus is the Messiah and the Son 
of God (Jn 20®'). Or, he believes in the historical 
fact of Christ’s resurrection (Acts esjiecially), which 
Jews treat as an imposture (cf. Mt 28'*®'^). Here 
was the plain line of division between Christian 
Jew and non-Christian. 

In a sen.so, such emphasis iinon belief was a 
novelty in the Bible religion. In another sense 
(cf. St! Paul’s apjieals in Bo 4* 1 ^’ to Gn 15®, Hab 
2*; or cf. Is 1^) the OT w'as very profoundly a 
religion of faith. Zoroastrianism, especially in the 
Gathas, may haveshowui anticijiations of the appeal 
to personal faith. In later history, Muharamaaan- 
ism alibids ji significant parallel and contrast. 

Inscrijition.H, quoted by Hawkins {DCA, art. 
* Faithful ’), show that the word Jidelis came to he 
used of the ba])tized person, even of the baptized 
child, in contrast with the mere catechumen. And 
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Hamack {Expansion^, i. 401) citeH the 8 ajn« usajre 
of language in the (’anons of h]Jvira (A.D. 306). So 
early did the roiiGGidionn of ‘ faith ’ and ‘ faithful- 
nens’ grow hard. See? also below (12), sub Jin. 

( 6 ) ‘Elect’ or ‘chosen’ {^kX^ktoL). Ab a name, 
the w'ord is rare ("l it P, 1 i’ P, ‘^.In *■ ^“). In NT 
historians we hav'c it only in Mk 13 ''“'**- ( = Mt24*‘'*), 
the upocalyjitic chajiter. Possibly the term had a 
K])ecial vogue in apocalyptic circles. The Parable 
Book dissected by criticism out of the Book of 
Enoch calls the expected Messiah ‘the Elect One’ 
(Ik 42^ ; cf. Mk 1 " etc.). Manich.'eism is stated 
to have called its inner circle ‘ the Elect’or ‘the 
Perfect’ (cf. the reference cited in PRE^ xii. 211, 
and see art. Manicii4?;ans). Heracleon is quoteil 
{Clem. Strom. IV. ix. 73) as claiming the term for 
(Inostics, as ojiposed to vulgar Christians. We are 
told that in the 7th cent, the Paulicians applied 
the name to their clergy. 'I'lieso usages might 
give the word a flavoui of heresy. Nor, where 
iiigh predestinarian doctrine is taught, can the 
name seem very suitable for any external fellow¬ 
ship. Its origin, of course, is in the OT. God 
chose Israel once; lie choos«!s Chvi.stian souls 
now. 

( 6 ) ‘The Called’ (kXijtoL). It i.s questionable 
whether this—closely akin in sense to the last—is 
ever jirecisely a name ; but we may refer to lio l®*"^, 

I Co 1 *, Jude ^ lie 3k 

(7) ‘ The Cliureh ’ {^KKXrjffla). This collective 
term denotes in lireek tlu* general assembly of all 
entitled to be summoneil, as citizens, by the herald 
(cf. Ac 19®”). In the L.\.X iKsXrjala stands for Hid). 
qdJull, a favourite term w'ith P for the religious 
community of Israel. A synonymous term in Ins 
vocabulary, 'edJulh, is rcndeied occasionally by 
tKKXrjcrla, but almost always by avvaywyt). The 
Jews had annexed ‘synagogue^; Christianity an¬ 
nexed ‘ church.’ 

Mt 16^* and IS*? Iiardly amount to a definite proof that our 
liord used the expression. Tfie verses are unsupported else¬ 
where. It will always be possible to aricue that the Master’s 
lan)^uu(|'e has been recast. 

Eor early po 8 t-re.surrecf ion use. Acts ( 8 * etc.) is 
.strikingly supported by Ph 3“; less so perhaps by 
the more reflective and theological language of 
1 Co 15*. ‘Church,’ then, like the distributive 
term ‘ saints,’ and perhans like ‘ brethren,’ proves 
that early Christianity claimed a uriiipie place of 
nearness to (iod. In a sense, the word always 
connotes some kind of exclusiveness. If there are 
no limitation.s, there is no Church. Protestantism 
may ethercalize the limits ; but it continues to 
believe in tliem, and to cherish the great name. 
Only the Enends, or the Salvation Army, or the 
Brethren would treat (Jlirist’s vi.sible Church as 
effete. 

Edmund GoBse, indeed, aflHuroR us thal P. 11 Oosse spoke of 
his own tiny fellowship as ‘ the CJhurch of Christ in this parish' 
{Lt/e. of P. H. G., 1890, p. 330). Perlui)is Uosse was eKcc))tional. 
His son tells that he bad ceased to keep in touch with Plymouth 
Brethrenism. 

The N1' uses the word sometimes in the singular, 
sometimes in the plural. The (dural is usually one 
of geographical separation within a limited district 
(cf. Gal P, Rev etc.). Even the strange pheno¬ 
menon of house-churclies (Ko IG®, 1 Co 16^*, Col 4^®, 
Philem *) may be intcrjiieted as illustrating Mie 
same principle. Still, it was only under a dcTibei - 
ately lax organization that such a plurality of | 
‘churches’ would lie acquiesced in. In the NT I 
each sejiarate church represents or stands for the 
one great Church of God. On the other hand, 
Jerusalem hod a natural nrecedence os mother of i 
all churches, till racial uislocation snapped the 
primitive fellow'ship [.see above ( 3 )]. 

( 8 ) ‘The Way’ o5(4s). This name seems to 
occur only in Acts (9® 19“- “ 22® 24“ ; cf. 16^’ ‘ w«y 
of salvation,’ 18*® ‘ way of the Lord,’ 18*® ‘ way of 
God,’ 24*® ‘ the way wliich they eall a sect ’). In 


17th cent. English ‘way’still clearly meant road 
or track ; and that is tlie sense of tlie original. We 
are conscious of the literal signification when we 
say ‘ highway ’ or ‘ byway ’; but ‘ way ’ generally 
means to us method or process, and we hardly feel 
it as a metaphor. The word is colourle.s.s. Chris¬ 
tians might use it in a pregnant sense, but non- 
Christian Jews admitted nothing by employing it. 
On the other hand, it was courteous. It had not 
the suggestion of disjiaragement which attached to 
‘ Nazarene.’ This state of matters explains the 
origin of the term, and again its disaiipoarance. 
Such a term has nothing to teach u.s. 

W'eizsacker (Apf>i>tolic Aije., Eng. tr ISliri, ii 292) and others 
quote as a parallel the Talmurlie llalakhoth, literally ‘walks,’ 
as parallel especially to 1 Co (‘my ways in Christ’ [for A. 
Seeberg's view, see his Katechisrruis der Uruhristenheit, 1003, 
p 6f.]); but these are special rules of conduct, not a single 

K ieat way of life. ‘ Way of salvation ’ (Ac hcu above) is a 
etter gloss on the meaning. The Buddhist ‘ Holy Eightfold 
Path’ is in one sense closely akin.^ For Semitic parallels, cf. 
Gesenius, ThekUvruH, 1853, ]». 853, and OtJ. Ueh Imx. p. 203 f. 
So, too, in modern Muhammadanism duty as authoritatively 
e\)»ouiided from the Qur’an phtSi traditions is Shnn'ah, literally 
‘ the way.’ iJahdl, again, ‘ he who is jfuided in the right path ’; 
while a niirtor sect of orthodox Munnile MuhaminaduniHin is a 
'farikah, lit. ‘path.’ In Shritc I’ersia wc have the heresy of the 
Bab (the ‘gate’). See art. Bab, BAKfs. 

(9) ‘The Poor’ (TTroixol)- We assume that this 
sense underlies the name ‘ Ebionites,’ given to 
ChrisfciariH of Jewish birth (Origen, c. Ccl. ii, 1, 
Horn. iii. 6 on Genesis, on Matt., tom. xvi. 12; 
Eu.seb. de Eccl. Theol. i. 14, also Onnmasticon 
faud Jerome’H translation]). If the Katliers, from 
Ir«‘im‘U,s (fJmr. i. xxvi. 2) downw'ards, generally 
call the Ebionites heretics, that merely rellects the 
growing isolation of the primitive Church of Jewish 
descent, and the in(Tea.sing divergence in belief 
between it and the West (see EbiONiSM). 

We also assume that the name ‘ jioor ’ was claimed 
from withm the (irimitivc (’liiirch, rather than (as 
Ilariiack [i. 402] holds) attadied to it in scorn by 
hostile Jews. Eor (a) in the 01’ is hardly less 
a synonym for piety (Ps 69®® 107") than ijy itself. 
(/>) *We have such NT passages as Lk 6 *", Ko 15*®, 
Gal 2 *", Ac 4*®, to wliich we may add tia 2 ®, if 
addressed to Christians of Jewish race, (r) One 
Latin Christian writer, Minucius Felix [Octmmis, 
36), roundly allirms ‘ we are called poor,’ and claims 
that the name is creditable to Christians.* (d) Epi- 
ihaniuK tells us (xxx. 17) that the PJiionites whom 
le knew—syncretists with aflinities to the heresy 
uiidei lying the pseudo-tJlementines—claimed to 
have their name in succession from the Christian 
heroes ol Ac 4®®. 

The ‘ I’oor Meu of Lyons ’ may he said to revive primitive 
Khiotiisiii.' The same ideal plays a great part with 8t. Francis 
if Assisi, and oven appears in the (popular) name of his female 
onU'r, the ‘poor’ Clares. A Lollard petition of 1.395 begins: 

‘ W'e, poor men, treasurers of Christ and His apostles.’ Of 
course, too, fioverty is one of the standing vows in Catholic 
iiionaHtiriHiu (cf. ’f. M. Lindsay, ‘ Evangelical Poverty in the 
rVnturies before the Heforuiation' in vol. i. [1887] of Theological 
Jteview and Free Church CoUrgen Quarterly). 

(10) ‘Friends’ (<f>LXoL) seems to mean Christian 
disciples in Ac 27®, possibly also 3 Jn *® ; cf. Lk 12®, 
Jn 15*®'*®. The rival name ‘ brethren * excluded it 
from general use. Mediaeval mystics known as the 
* E’riends of God ' came near to reviving it. The 
Society of Friends (Quakers) definitely did so. See 
artt. Friends ok God and Society of Friends. 

2 . Names given by Jews.—(11) ‘ Nazarenes.’ 
We find this name once in the NT (Ac 24®, cf. v.**) 
on the lips of Jews. Tertullian {adv. Marc. iv. 8 ) 
speaks oi Jews as authors of the name. Epiphanius 
(fietween xx. and xxi., xxix. 1 , xxix. 6 ) tells us 
that it was a primitive designation for Christians ; 

' A similar concept is found as early as the Rig-Veda (e.jr. x. 
Ixxi. 6, suhTtaeya pnthi, ‘path of well-doing’ [for further refer¬ 
ences, see H. Qrossmanu, Worterb. turn. Rig- Veda, Leipzig, 1876, 
coll. 284, 767 f.J), and recurs in the Avesta (e.g. Vaena xlili. S, 
li. IS, llil. 2, Ixxli. 11) and the Old Persian inscriptions (NBa 
66-69 ; see, furUier, Jackson, GlrPii. 6*26, and JAOS xxi. 171 f.). 

> We must not make too much of this isolated assertion ; but, 
at least, it may imply the floating echo of an earlier name. 
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Eusebius and .lerome (Ommuisticon) trace it to the 
town of Nazareth. Krauas (JQR v. [1892] 131, 
etc.) gives Patristic references [Jerome on Is ii. 18 
should be on Is Ixv. 18] to the cursing of Nazarenes 
in Jewish synagogues. tSce also below' (12). 

other interpretations of ‘ Nazarene/ Bonietinies involving 
doubt as to the historical existence of Nazareth at the Clinstian 
era (Wcllhauscu, Israel, v. ,Imi. Geseh.^ p. 220 n. fp. 25f> in 
ed. 2, p. 2(56 in ed. SJ, qiintniK Hal^vy ; but cf. Buiil, 18!M5, 
P. ll.’J n. 220; Cheyne, KLi, ' ^az^lreth•; W. li. Smith in The 
Jfontst, Jan. lOO.'i, pp. and in Der vorchristhche Jesus, 

1006), are fantastic. If Nazareth had a bad name (Jn 1^, cf. 
Jerome as cited above), we can understand the appeal to Is ll* 
at Mt 2'^ ; Messiah had to he a ‘ ’ I 

Kpmiianius' pre-Chnslian Hazorosi (xviii.) and rhilastrius’ 
Jewish Nazarenes are perimps mere blundors (yet see Hilgen- 
feld, Ketzergeseh. des Urchrt>.Untunut, p. 426 (T., and Box, art. 
‘Nazarene,* in DCG). 8onie earlier writers—like Theodoret 
later {Urrret. Fab. ii 2>—may have declared that Cliristians of 
Jewish lilood were mere 'Jews' in opinion, and this mitrht be 
distorted into ‘ Nazarenes are a sect of Jews.’ 

There i.s nothing to surpri.se us if we lind Nazar¬ 
enes {i.fi. Christians of Jewish blood) ranked, like 
the Ehionites and along with them, as heretio.s by 
later Fathers like Eiiiphanius (xviii.) and some 
Latin wTiters (Augustine, llcares., and the work 
kiiow'n as PreAlesfinntus). 

Jerome is well informed, but perhaps confused ; cortaiuly he 
is confusing (cf. Ep. cxii. IS, on Is O* ; cf. also on Is 1 * 2 ). 

Curiously alleeted literary ii.se of ‘ Nazarene’ a.s 
equivalent to ‘Christian’ meets us in I’rudciitius, 
Perifilii>h. v. [not ii.] 25, contra i^ymm. i. 649; 
cf. Peri.s'tcph. x. 45, Cat/iemer. vii. 1. AVe have a 
trace of genuinely heretical ii.se in the still sur¬ 
viving Jovish (4nostic and veliemently anti-Chris¬ 
tian sect of Mamheaus {q.rK) —if, indeed, their 
usage is derived from ‘Nazareth.’ Their Seri jiturc, 
the (Jmza, uses it of all luembers of their coni- 
nniiiity ; but 11. J. Petermanii, in lii.s Travels 
(18()1), re]iorted that be found the name applied to 
iheir learned men exclusively. 

Jewish use of the name for Christians e.ontinues 
in th<i Levant to this day, and has been copied by 
the Muhammadans from their lirst amicurance 
onwards. See also below' (14), and cf. ivraiiss in 
JK ix. 194 f. 

(12) * Minim.' While there is scarcely any re¬ 
ference to ‘ Ehionites ’ in tlie 'ralniud, we must 
hold with Krauss [above (11)] and K. T. Ilerford 
{Christianity in Talmud and Midrash, 1904) that 
the cursed in the .lewish synagogues were 

—or at least inclmled—.leivish-Christian heretics. 
Indeed Jerome expres-sly tells us so {Ep. cxii. 13). 

Later Jewinh naage haa nut retained either the name 
‘ Nazarenea ’ or the name ‘ Minim ’ (cf. art. ‘ Min ’ in JE) in 
the cursc-formula. For a poaaible reference to Chnatian 
Minim in the name Ehan Mtnyeh, lee G. A. Smith, UGHL^, 
1894, and the refcrencca there given. 

Details may he controverted ; but the apparent 
recognition by Minim of tw'o principles co-operating 
in Creation does not bear out Friedlander’s rival 
theory that the Minim w'ere Gnostic (and Anti- 
nomian). It rather suggests a Logos theology 
like that of the Ep. to the Hebrews ; which is 
interesting, if also—in view of Patristic evidence 
regarding Ehionite C^hristologies—not a little per¬ 
plexing. 

It would be no less interesting if ■we could follow' 
the Jewish scholars Derenbourg (1867) and Joel 
(1880-83) in interpreting Minim as meaning ‘be¬ 
lievers,’t.c. ‘believers in Jesus’[above (4)]. Joel 
even held that madminim was slangily cut dowm 
into minim \ as if we said ‘lievers’ instead of 
‘believers’ [cf. Christ-ians; below (13), suh J?».]. 
But the old view seems to 1^ regaining the assent 
of Talmudic experts. According to it, min means 
‘ kind ’ (as in Gn 1 ); and Minim are strand kinds 
or unlawful sects—i.e. heretics as such. This ap¬ 
pears a very singular explanation; but in the 
Talmud nothing is impossible. 

3 * Names riven ^ Gentile outsiders.— ( 13 ) 
‘Christians.’ The NT occurrences, all with a 
smack of hostility, are three—Ac 11* 26*, 1 P 4* 


Ja 27 should be explained rather of baptism mto the name of 
Christ; cf. [Ac 8*7], Gal 8''*7, Ilo 6*. Ac 6^* might be Bimilarly 
diH))o8^ of; or conceivably it is a fourth reference. If l.k 6*'^ 
refers to the word ‘ Christian,' it must be a late re-sbapiitg of 
what the Master said. 

Later po.HHihIo references are Suetonius, Claudius, 
25 (disturbances at Rome, ‘ Chresto impulsore ’), 
and a fragmentary inscription at Pomjieii (in a 
W'ine-shop, and so dismissed, as misinterpreted, by 
Schmiedel in KBi ; but Ramsay [ 6 Va. in Homan 
Empire*, 1893, p. 268, Ht. Paul, 1895, p. 346] 
contends that it might be a sneer at the new 
saints, and quite apiiropriate to a w'ine-.shoj)). 
More assured references are Tacitus (Nero’s per¬ 
secution, Annal. xv. 44) and Suetonius once more 
(Nero, 16, Injlieved to be liorrowed from Tacitus). 
Detinite legal use is attested in the younger Pliny’s 
letter (P^p. x. 96) to Trajan r. 104 (?) A.D., and in 
Hadrian’s rescript (c. 130 a.d.) in rejdy to Licinius 
ScrenuB Graniaiius (as preserved in Euseb. HE 
iv. 9). 

Among the Apostolic Fathers, Ignatius shows 
special attachment to the w'ord ; <d. also Didarhe 
xii. 4; Ep. ad iJiogn. (pas.'iim in 1-6, esp. 6 ); 
Justin, Apol. i. 12. M. Aurelius’ coldly scornful 
reference (Meditat. xi. 3) may serve to mark 
universal acquaintance with the name (c. 170 

A. I).). 

Jews could not originate this name—they looked 
for a ‘Christ.’ Ac 11* tells us tliat it arose in the 
home of the (irst Gentile-Christian chinch (though 
nothing precise is said as to the date when the 
word was coined at Antioch). Ram declared that 
the adj. as a Latin form was ini]*ossihle in a Greek- 
st»eakiiig region ; but this view’ of the grammatical 
evidence is univei sally given up. Resides, were 
there not Roman soldiers at Anlnxdi V 
LibBius (1878), while wilbdrawing tlic grammatical objection, 
dweft upon the comparative silemc (1) of the NT, (2) of early 
Christian literature. Ills rejet lion of Ac involved (1) a 
difterent interpretation of HucIoiijiir, dnudim, 2t>; (2) the 
a.sauinplion that Tacitu.s placed in a.d. 64 what wan true only 
of hi8 own day some (ifl\ years later, in las ‘t/uos vulgus 
Chnstianos appelluhtil ’ hut (8) Liiisuis concurred in assign¬ 
ing the name to Anliueh because of Us use by the Antioe-hene 
Father, Ignatius. Since 1878 we have had the vindication of 
the (shorter) Greek text of Ignatius—Lipaius, who had worked 
from the Hynac text, subseipiently at*,copied the Greek—and 
the mention of GhristiatiH in the newly discovered Ihdacht. 
Further, if HarnacK’s view of the composition of Acta is 
accepted, its Ant'‘>(;hene evidence is poculiaih reliable. See 
also below (14) 

The MS of Tacitus is read by Harnack (i. 413 f.), ‘ t^uos vulgus 
OhrestianoB ajtjiellabat.’ He maintaiiis—against hostile cntii'isin 
-the interpretation ; 'The mob then called them, blunderingly, 
Ohrestians ; every one now knows the name m Christian.’ 

This name, however accidental in origin, is 
exactly right from the Christian .standpoint. ‘Ye 
lieloiig to Christ’ (Mk O'** AV). 

The ‘Christians’ of the United States [above 
(§ 1)] are called by outsiders ‘ Christ’-ians, 

(14) ‘ Galiheaus.’ We have no genuine evidence 
for this name in the NT. In Mk 14’“ I’eter is 
simply ideiitilicd by accent as a jirovincial follower 
of the provincial prophet. Ac 2’ merely declares 
that the Christian apostles came from Galileo.* 
Jewish sects or heresies enumerated by Justin (Trypho, 80X 
Eniphanius (xviu.), and (after them) Ephraim Syrus include 
' ualilHians' as followers of Judas of Gamala (cf. Ac 6*7) 

Our reliable evidence, such as it is, reveals a 
Gentile usage. Epictetus (Diss. iv. 7. 6 ) lioubt- 
less means Christians by ‘ Galilficans,’ with their 
‘habit* of apathy under Budering. Valentinus 
{ap. Euiogion ap. Photius [in HiJgenfeld, Ketzer- 
^esch. p. 302]) speaks of ‘ Galiheaii ’ dyopliysitism 
m contrast to Gnostic insight into Christ/s person, 
and Mani the heresiarch is quoted similarly by 
Fahricius (liihl. Gr. v. [1712] 285) and Lardner 
(Jew, and Heathen Testimonies, ii. [1765] 102. 3, 
under ‘Epictetus’). These two references sup¬ 
port each other. There may have been an early 
1 Unless, perhaps, the historian makes an amend* to that 

E rovince for denying it any visions of the risen Jesus (coatrut 
k 24* with Mk 16? or Mt 26» 28 ?. 10 ) he aUowe tMt 
the witnesses were Oaliliean men. 
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Gnostic monophysitism, despising popular ‘Gali 
l»an ’ views of tJhnst. 

Gibbon {Decline and I'all, oh. xvi.) appealed to l.Ardner as 
Bhowii)^' that ‘(Jalil/e.tri ’ was a coiiinion name for Uie early 
Christians, and he insinuat* d that Nero got the crimes of the 
followers of .Inda*? f)f (iulileo iinpufed to the Ohuroh. flihhon’i 
Christian editors, Oiiizol and Milinan, resented the conjecture, 
as a vihiteuashinir of villainy; and rerilly it is quite baseless 
for the evidiMi' e as to Nero's persecutions says nothing at al 
about ‘(Jalil.naiiH ' 

It iH liani' worth mentioning that John Malalas (7th cent, 
quoted in Iliigenfeld’s od. of Acts, 1899) speaks of Christians os 
having origtnaiJj been called ‘ Nazarenee and Galilwans.’ Suidai 
repeats tins 

Wild her Jewish or Gentile in origin, the nick¬ 
name lent itself well to the I'hiiperor Julian— 
possiblj’ in edicts, certainly in his w’ritings. He 
could express Hellenic contempt for two great 
monotheistic religions by treating one as fit only 
for provincials of Judma, and the other for pro¬ 
vincials of (4ali]ee. Harnack aptly compares the 
nickname ‘IMirygians’ given by tlie ortliodox to 
tlie Monfanists. 

In Kxpamntm'^ (i. 402), Harnack withdraws his tentative as- 
■igrinirrit of vlcfo Theodoti Ancyrani, xxxi., with its hostile use 
of the name ‘Galiliean' by Roman oflunals, to a date earlier 
than Julian. It is later. Rut Harnack still thinks it probable 
that the name hud really come earlier into use among tlie odicial 
enemies of Christianity. 

4 . Nicknames and blunders.—(15) ‘Jesseans.’ 
Epijihanius (xxix. 14, not ‘ xxix. n. 4’ as printed 
and rejirinted) probably means Es.senes—confusing 
th(*m with Christian.s. 

(16) * Kcchsiastici.' Bingham’s quotations (I. i. 
§ 8 ) sliow that we have here simjily the modern 
‘churchman’ in its two senses-catholic versus 
dissenter, or clergyman as distinguished from 
layman. 

(17) * Catholics ’ never means siinjil^ Christians, 
hut always orthodox or church Christians. 

(18) ‘ Atheists’may be a genuine nickname for 
the early Christian rebels against the Empire’s 
idolatrous worship; cf. t.g. Eu.scb. IIE iv. 15. 6 . 

(19) ‘(riiostic’ is always a term of contra.st. 
'rims Clem, of Alexandria uses it of the superior 
Cliristian as distinguished from the uncultured 
believer. 

(20) ‘ ChristV Ps 105^® leads Euseh. {Demonst, 
1 . 5) to say that the O'J' called God’s friends 
* Christs.’ According to Hippolytus {Philos, vii. 
34), Ehionitic heretics held that they could them¬ 
selves become ‘ (Christs ’ by merit or adoptive 
grace. But this docs not give us the w'ord as a 
name; still le.ss does Ambrose {de Obit. Valentin. 
iii. 12 ), or Jeiome on I’s 105*®. Ambrose says a 
true Chn.stian is like Christ; Jerome, that Christ 
needed no literal outward anointiug. 

(21) ‘ ChrestoV Often Christos is confused with 
chrestos, ‘good’ (Justin, Apol. i. 4; Lactant. 
Jnst. iv. 7 ; 'J’ertull. Apol 3); but there is no 
evidence whatever that Christians were called 
‘ Chresli.' 

(22) * Pisoieuli ’—a simple pleasantry in Ter- 
tullian, de Baptismo, ci. 

(23) ‘ Of the dogma.’ A single obscure passage 
is quoted (Euseb. UK vii. 30, § 19).* 

(24) ‘.lews.’ Christians, for a time, might be 
involved in the dislike felt to Jews. At the 
utmost, it is a temporary nickname. 

(25) ‘ Tarsdk, Tarsa.* I’liis name, which liter¬ 
ally means ‘timid,’ is specifically Persian, being 
applied, jirohalily in derision, to Cliristians as 
early as tlie 9th century Sikand-gumamg Vijar 
(XV. 1, tr. We.st, SBK xxiv. 229), and frequently 
recurring later, as in the 17th I'cntury Bdhistan^ 
a Persian treatise on various religions and sect.s 
(tr. Sliea and Troyer, Paris, 1843, ii. 305), w'hich 

1 From Uufimia downwards it has been ouetomary to omit the 
worde toO tny,<.aToc in translation, although the Rerlin od. 
markii no variant reading. Might wc take the previous word 
firiVicotroi 08 non-technical ? Did the Emperor Aurelian entrust 
the decision in (pietitiun to those ‘ charged with superintending ' 
dootrinea’ in Rome and Italy? 


also, like many other Persian and Arabic w'orks, 
tenus the (hiiistians ‘followers of Jesus’ 

(cf. Arab. Masihl, ‘follower of the Messiah,’ the 
latter designation likewise occurring in Syriac). 

Litbratimik.—J. Bingham, Ongima EccL, Oxf. 1840, oh. 1; 
art. ‘Faithful’ lu Smith-Wace’s DCA (repeating, 8U})plement- 
ing, and biloiitly correcting, Bingham). For ‘ Chnetians *: 
R A. Lipsius, ‘ ilrsprung de8Uhristennamens,’in GratulaUtms- 
ftroii der the.ulog. Faktdtat Jena fur Jlase., Jena, 1873, pp. 6-10; 
T. 2ahn, Introd. to A T (tr. Kdinb. 1900); the Comm, on Acta, 
and the Bible Dictionaries. For ‘ ChurchF. J. A Hort, CAris- 
tian ErcUaia, Lond. 1897 [a good survey of Biblical usages is 
included]. For ‘ Kbionites,’ ‘ Nazarenes,’ ‘ Minim,* the Patristic 
evHience is very fullv given by A. Hilgenfeld, esp. in KeUsr- 
gesch. (lea Urchruienthums. Leipz. 1884 ; cf. his Judentfium u. 
Judenchriatenthurn, Leipz. 1886 ; for a recent survey, with 
fuller Jewish references, sec G. Hoennicke, Judenchriatenthurn 
in pen u. tten Jahrh., Berlin, 1008. In general: A. Harnack, 
Expansion cf Chriatianity, Eng. tr., Lond. 1904-6 (valuable 
additions in 2ud cd., 1908], also in Luke the Phyautan, tr., 
Lond. 1007, and The Acts of the Apostles, tr., Lond. 1909, and 
elsewhere. RoBKIlT MaCKINTOSII. 

CHRISTIANS OF ST. JOHN.—See Man- 

DiEANS. 

CHRISTIANS OF ST. THOMAS. -See 

Nestouians. 

CHRISTIAN SCIENCE.—I. The Discoverer. 
—‘ lu the year 1866, 1 discovered the Christ Science 
or divine laws of Life, Truth, and Love, and named 
my discovery Christian Science. God had been 
graciously preparing me during many years for the 
rece])tion of tins final revelation of the absolute 
divine Princijde of scientific mental healing’ {Science 
and Health, p. 107). So writes Mrs. Mary Baker 
Glover Kdily, the founder of Christian Science, and 
author of its text-hook. Born (1821) at Bow, New 
Hampshire, in the United States, Mary Morse 
Baker, afterwards Mrs. Eddy, was tlie child of de¬ 
vout, (Jod-fearing parents. Tlie ‘ intervales ’ of her 
father's farm of 600 acres lie along the hanks of f-he 
Merrimac, in the township of Concord, now a city, 
where she resides. At tlie age of about twelve she 
joined the Congregationalist Church, of which she 
remained a faithful member for thirty years. Her 
iiihiglit into spiritual tilings was remarkable from 
an early age. In an autobiographical sketch she 
\vrites thus : ‘ From my very childhood 1 was im¬ 
pelled, by a hunger and thirst after divine things, 
—a tlesire for something higher and better than 
matter, and ajiart from it,—to seek diligently for 
the knowledge of God, as the one great and ever- 
present relief from human woe ’ {Retrospection and 
Introspection, p. 47). This faith in God sustained 
her through many trials which came to her in after 
years; hut, w hen her health failed, she found that 
neither her ow n juayers nor those of other members 
of her Church cuuld heal lier. 

Mrs. Eddy’s education was of an unusual char¬ 
acter. Her father had been told that her brain 
w'as too large for her body, and, dreading the close 
application of school, he educated her chiefly 
at liome; but she learned wdth great facility, and 
studied many deep subjects, Natural Philosophy, 
Logic, and Moral Science being her favourite 
studies. She also gained some knowledge of 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin. In later years she 
was lilled with the desire to alleviate the suflerings 
of humanity ; with the hope of restoring her own 
health she studied medicine, the object of all her 
experiments being to discover the healing power. 
She became convinced that the healing pow’er did 
not lie in the drug, and for twenty years she was 
trying to trace every effect to a mental cause. 
Eventually, to use her own words, ‘ I gained the 
scientific certainty that all causation was Mind, 
and every effect a mental phenomenon’ {Retro- 
spcction and Introspection, p. 38). 

The discovery or revelation came to her in 
an hour of extreme need. She lay apparently at 
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the point of death, having sustained siicli severe 
internal injuries from a iall on the ic> jiaveinent 
that/ the doetor {j^uve no liope of her i<‘eovery. 
Her frientls were pitliered round to see the end, 
wlien she asked lor a liihl<;, opened it at the ninth 
chaptei ot St Matthew, ami h(‘;^;j^('d to he left 
alone. Ah hlie read ol (he healiii}.: of the man who 
was sic.k of the }»als\, t!ier<'eaiin' to her sneh an 
overwiuditmi^'^ leah/aMoii of the i vrr presence ami 
power ot (Minst to heal and save, that she lelt lier- 
seir instiintamiously cured, rose, dresse*! herself, 
loid joiri'Mi In;]- astonished Inemls. She dnl not at 
lirst fully umlcrstand how sin; had been healed. 

‘ hlven to t))c Ijonneopathic j)hysician Avho attejidcd 
im‘, and rejoiced in my lecoxeiy, 1 could not then 
e.\j)l.‘un th(‘ oi my lelnd I could only 

as .me liini tliat tlui <liviiie Sj>irit had wrouj^ht the 
ninacle-a miracle uhieh latijr I found to he in 
peiicct Scientific accord witli divine law’ [Bntro- 
sprrium anti hifrO'^'prrhofi, p. .‘IS). To <lisco\er the 
7U0(/u. v}tFrui\<h ol this divine hcaliii;^' jiowcr now 
h(;<*ii'M(‘ the ohject of Mrs. Kddy s life. h'or the 
next tiuce years she devoted heiself to j»rayer 
and nicdita,tton. a.ml a closi* study of the Ihhie, 
vilh the ic'.ult that she felt eonvinced she had 
dis(o\eri‘d the divine Tiiticijde and lawvhiehlay 
heliuid the words and winks of .Icsns (’hrist ; in 
other wends, (he Science <d I dMtie Metajdi^ M<'al 
Hcahii'i, Ol (dirisiiiui Scienct*. The t.nilh and 
[irauica.l elhcacy of (he .s>stern she ne.vt umuoii- 
straicd to the woiid in tin' healino of inmiiner- 
ahle cases ol incuiahle oi liojieloss disease; she 
also jireached, tan;.'ht, and j^ave lectures. But it 
was not (ill tin* >car I87d tliat she lelt the tune 
had come loi t-lie fuihlicatioii of tin; te.\t-lM>ok 
iSVn’i/ef' (tnd Ilmlfh, Wif/i I\>‘y to the, S'-ri/tfurrs. 
This hook contains a (lomfdete stal-cnient. ol the 
S<‘icnc( of Mimi-healiiif!:, its I'nin'iple and Practice, 
ami is I lie oril\ aut hor i/<*d text hook on the .siihject. 

2. Tne Science.- (Mirislian Science is a clear 
ami del Hide s\stern, liascal on certain fumlainental 
jirojKisitions tlelinuii' the nature of (.h>d. Every 
deducilicni from hc-^nriMiiip to end of the Bysteni 
is (die logical oulc-ome of those* primary Btate- 
inents coiicei ninj.^ the Divine nature. Du p. 4(15 
of the l(‘xt-hook apfiears (lie follow’ing deiini' 
tion ot Doc! • Miod is nicor}icn{*at, divine, supreme, 
mliiute IMiml, Sjnnt, Smii, ITimujde, Life, 
Truth, Love.’ 'I'ln* essence of Mrs. Eddy's 
disciovery is contained in tliis deJinition of Dod. 
She saw* that, if (iod is the only Clause and 
(Creator, as the Lilde dc*clares, then He must In* 
the Pimciple cd the uiuvi'ise ; that is, the ori«un, 
sourci;, ooreniin;/ jKiwer or law And, since it is 
imjtossililc* to coiicc'ue of a iion-int-ellrycuit cause, 
this (\'i,iise or Principle must he intt;lli‘j:cnce or 
Mind. Thus ]\lincl is seen to be tlie I’rincijde of 
the iinircise. A<;ain, if there is hut one Cause 
or Piinciplc, it' must be all-im-lusive or infinite. 
Hence Dod must be the one mliiute Drincijile, the 
one mluiile Mind, 'i niTuiiit aj^am to the delinition 
of (hul, we sec* that He is luither delined as Spirit, 
Soul, Life;, 'J'liUli, Love;. ’I’lius (/hristian Science, 
while revc'aliiif; the unchaTi<;inc^ nature of Deity 
as ’I’nil.h, as i’rinc'ple, povernin^ the universe by 
iminntahle law, yet shows Him to be no cold 
al>s( pact ion, hut the universal, iril.ellif]jent, Life- 
Pi-]m;ijde or Soul, whose very nature is Love; 
‘(iod, the peat I AM; the all-knowdng, all- 
seeiiip:, all -actiTif;, all wise, all-loving, and eternal 
I’rinciple’ {Srimcc and Health, n. 587). ‘The 
start ing-])oirit of divine Scienee is that (aod. Spirit, 
is All-in-all, and that there is no other might nor 
Mind, —tbat Dod is Love, and therefore lie is 
divine l^rincijile ’ {ih. }i. 275). Christian Seience 
repudiates the use of tJie term person or personttl 
as applied to Dod, if the word is employed in a 
limited or anthropomorphic sense. I'he term is 
VOL. ui.-— ^7 


j»ermi.s.siblc if it is ii.sed to expre.ss the Individ- 
nalily ot the Infinite*, and in this sense only is 
it used in Science and lleaUh 

11avino thus estahlished tin; dc'hnilion of God, 
Christian Science ne.vt juocc'c'ds lo cicdiicc thc'ic- 
froni the natuie of man and lire* uuni'isc*, uiL’uing 
thus:—If (kuise is aclmitted to he one mluiile 
Mind, (hen all that exists iiuisi he; tlmt (’anse and 
ils ellccls—in othc.r woids, nihiulc Mind aiicl its 
ideas. Hence in.an and the iuuvt‘rsc art* (1 c'(imc*c1 us 
ideas, iinag(*s ol Dod. 'I'hcse ideas nius( pii.itakc*of 
the nature* of the Mind winch pioclucc's ihc'm ; they 
must he contained in that Mind, and be wholly 
governed by it; lienee, man ami the nnirerse must 
be sjurituaf, eternal, pel lect, exjuessing (he Du me 
natuie. 'I'hat this teacliing is in act-oid ai itli Sc*rip- 
ture is eslablishcd hy such i>assa;;(>s as the 
following: ‘And Dod said, Let ns make man in 
our image, after oiir likc'iiess. ... So Dod created 
man in Ids oami ima;.f. . . . And Deal siiu c\ery- 
tliing (Iia.t he had made, and, ht-luild, i( was very 
good ’ (Dn 1“’^' '''• ; ‘All (lungs wci'* made hy 
him; and w'ilhont him was imt aiutlinig made 
that was made’ (.In 1*) ; ‘ For in iiitn wc live, ami 
move, and have our l»cing’ (Ac 17^*^). ’I'lit; siil» 
stance of these t(;xts is thus metaphysically slated 
on p. 4IJS of Seie.yire and Health : 

‘TIcere cm no life, tnitli, itil.olli'j-t'nft*, iiur Hiiltslivncc in in.itU i 
All IS iiitmitc- .Miinl untJ its intiniu iniinilt-tuiion, for tJod ih 
All'Ui-.ill. Sinnl iH nninoiUi! Tiiitli, nmlic t is m iMl eiior, 
Spinl It, till real and cl,final, inallii is lin iiim d and Icin- 
Spiiit IS (^tcl, unci man is tlis inifjc.- uiiii Id,cut 
Tlieiffcac*. innn ih nol, uialfiiul , lit* ih spirit,iial ’ 

'Tlu.s hrings ns to the m*xt point, ami shows 
how Chiisliau Scicnc*e dctils with the incdilc'ins of 
mailer iim] eril. Mant philosophers Irnc taught 
that matter is unsubstantial oi uiucal, and tin; 
lat.cst disco\eri(*s of naluial scn'in c.* seem to he 
tending in the saim; diicction ; hut M lias licen left 
to Mis. Ldcly to deduce* the uiu-c.Jiiy of riialtc'r 
and all caiI as a necessary consccjiicncc'fiom the 
premiss tfiat Dod is irilinitc*, and Doci is Snuil,. 

•The three jrreul * ritios of Spint, oin:npoic,ico, oninipre- 
Bence, oimnscieiu’f, -piiil poHseHsing-u)l jmv fi, lilliii. iilJ spfice, 
couhtitiiUnL' all Sc'ionc <<*onlrjulict fni ever tin he'ifl l.li.it 
matli-i 0.1,1 he ac'tu.d'(//• p. I'l't) 

‘The tnndainental pro]iosi 1 lona of dnine uietapliAsich 'lu 
siinini oi-s-d m the four following, to lue^ selj-t pro 

pOblli' lls . . 

J. 1 . 0,1 ih AlJ-in-all 

2 Uod IS good. Uood iH /Mnid 

3 (.0*1, Sp,*it, h<*mg all, nothing ib matter. 

4 Lite, <iod, oinniiHitenl good, clenv death, c'vil. Bin, diseiiHe 
-Diseuso, 1,111, evil, death, den\ good, oiiinipotonl liod, Life 

Wlinli of tin denudB in ]iroi>osition foin is tnieV IJolh at, 
nol, cannot la-, true AecoHlmg lo the Senpinn, i find that 
Goci iH true, “ hut everv (mortal) man a liar ” ' (//>. p I Id) 

The afiove cjnolations show the radical jmsihon 
which Mrs. Eddy has taken upon the subjc'ct of 
matter and evil. Sin* saw tluit, if Dod in in¬ 
finite, (he only Cduisc*, reality must lonsisl of (lod, 
good, and that a\ Inch proce eds from fI uii. Hence 
nothing else c-an he real. 'I'he Avoid ‘ real’ is used 
in t'iiiistian Science to riictiii e(<itial, imlcsliuct- 
ihh;, true, tin* es.scntial njiliire of things. Hence 
luatlerand all evil, sin, Kukm*ss, and dc*:itli. heing 
contrary to tin* nal.ure of Dod, are < I.t--'.iiK*d as 
‘unreal’; that is, jis being subjecl to di'^tniclion, 
and a.s liaAing only a tcmporaiy cxi'-u nce as tlie 
ex]»crience of nioilals. ’i hoy an* dt (imd as crivn*, 
or illusion, the icsult of a false* sense ol existc*nce, 
to he dcstioy<‘d b\ 'rnith, tlie knowledge of the 
perfection ol all true being. ,]f>siis spejiks of evil 
in the folloAving terms : ‘ He Avas a, imuderer from 
the heginning, ami abode not in the truth, because 
thei'e IS no truth in him. When lie sjicaketh a 
lie, lie sjieaketh of his oavii ; for he is a bar, and 
the father id it’ (Jii H*^). St. I’anl descrilies it a.s 
rb <l>p6vt]fM T7]S crapK^s, ‘the mind of the flesh,’ or 
‘the carnal mind’ wliieh is ‘enmity against (iod ’ 
(Ro 8®* In (dii'istian Science this lying material 
sen.se, or sense ol evil, is termed ‘ mortal mind.’ 
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‘Winn nppiirfrith tu-ar th< ctiii'iti* of mortal oxi'^tt lu-e, 
Htatii^iin' willnii lai •) i-i >.• ■■ tin iJcalJi-v.iIlt ’ , 1 

li .1! iicci till St truth- in ili\iiii ‘linin'' ! list all riMllnini:: !•- 'P 
t rotj, t lip (In me .'tlifid, atrl Ihit hiN . 7 / nl h, and Ln\i uK'.ijl- 
poworfiil ami tni i ;>ti -■ mi . that tin .>11,. pHi of 'J ruth-p.illod 
orror. sin, si< 1 m , <' . r-*. d- itli -is tlo faKp tpstiiiiiiii\ m 
fitlsf mal.iMi:i' Miia o. I 11,1 I IP m.illor, that Ihr- taKp mum 
evolves, iti hi 'i‘ I .1 '-nh • tiu htiti of mortal miml whidi (he 
K'iiiie HO ( ih'pd ii I nKtHii, till K In s.minn}^ out tin 
triM'spipi of ;i • t ' 1 ,11111 ( I’li'l Hi'ii/t'i, ]i Ids) 

‘ I'sMLO' el h' til et 'l ml v >0' lop-ithti a*- tunnl , flirt* 

foie, t,o la iip'l' 'sii.o-l thi Jo t lioi I all*-sii 1 iit.d ^Mi'iil Inim iii'i . 
iii'iilol tiiniiJ niianme li\ this leitn the 11 * h opiiosi d to 
Sjiir.l. t'li !i'j. iniiul ami e\il in oorit radist ir ct. m lot.' 
(livjMi M ’IP oi ’’iDtli aii'l (. 00(1 . Mortal 11 Pill IS .I Mil* I o 

i." I i_ I I’i'l imolti' ,(11 iii,|iiiijier iis» nt th*' word timi'' 

1 ii I I- iiinii irl.il, tie fiht.isc htoilnl mmil mpiiIk's Hoim- 
tiiiii ".,;rin Hid till ii foil 11111 (.il , and as till jilii.i'C is iisi d 
in ti I liiiii; I'hieti.in Si mm ■ , it is ineaiit t,o tlesijinate th.if 
w he h li.is 110 ri'.il I'MHtr Her ’ td( p lU) 

'riie (.loctniK' iMiitlr'r is timi*.xl lit etm.sr it 

(I'Ksuot <iii;jiiintc in (Jod, ttliois SjiiiM, nitty seom 
'■Itii I t.o IliiS Jiofo ; Imt Mi.s. lalriy iii;iinl.;iins 

tlitil it is in shird. jiccotd \Mtli 1 hr* *lear hini; rtf 
.lr‘fUs Clinist timl 11 IS iijKist los, and that it umirMlioH 
all Mio intiitdps in flit' llilih*. Dniino the ht:et 
terirul of 1J is eartlily ininis|r\. Je.siis hiokeall the 
aws ol nnilter; Hr* eonstjuitly (hiew conlrniijit 
npon all nial.erittl thint^H ; lie heah'd the .siek in 
diiect cont 1 ;idi( lion to all ir-r-opni/t'd law*' of 
nieriiefil .siM'iiee ; lie said, ‘'The th*'h |tioli|r*th 
not hino’(dri (‘i*''*), \'(‘t Jl<* td.^o stud, ‘1 canir* down 

tioin hea\<n, not to do inim* own will, Imt the will 
of linn t!i.>( sent ine'(ti"''i; and St dohn says of 
llun, ‘ l^'o! this ]mTpo,s(> (he Son of («o<l was niarii* 
feslt'd, that he niiohl destmy the woiks ol the 
(h“\ il' (I .In The .same tea,thine inns t humph 
tJie r'liistlos, whert' imitter, 01 the (lesh, is con¬ 
stantly taken as a type of all that is oppo.serl (o 
(lod. Ishitiunp * sin In* stumpei than tin* siate- 
nienls of Si. raul on this swhjeet. ‘ I'he lle.sh 
lnst**lh apainsi llie Sj»inl,and the Spin! apaiiisl 
t)ie lh*.sl» • fiml the.se ate tonfiaix tiie one to tin* 
other’ ((iai o'"), ‘So then they that are in the 
llesh eannol jihvise (Jod’ (Ko S^'). ‘Now this 1 
say, hiethien, that fle.sh ami hlood cannot inherit 
the kinprjom of (jrod ’ (1 Co l.^*"^^'). Tims Chiistian 
Science maintains that it has Scrijitur.-il authority 
loi tlie teuclunp that matter doe.s not proceed from 
(lod, Imt is the outcome of evil—in other words, 
an diusion of morlal mind. 

Christian Science chums to difier from all other 
reltpmuH syslems of the day in that it rests on de- 
iiKiiisttal ion, and is thus entith'd lo he called the 
Science of Cliristiamty. It mainlaiiis that the 
command of .Jesus to jneach the pmspol and heal the 
sick is hindinp on every one of His followers in 
every ape ; that tlie power to heal sickness and sin 
was tlie prool of true di.scif»Ieship demanded by the 
Founder of Christianity, and that every Christian 
(;an and shouhl he judped hy the same test to-<lay. 
‘And these .sipiis sluiil follow tliem that believe; 
In my name sliall they east out devils; they shall 
speak w'itli now toiipnes; they shall lake up ser 
penis; and if they drink any rlearily thinp, it 
shall not hurl, them ; tin y .sluiil lay hands 011 the 
.sick, and they shall u*coi’ei ’ (Mk Itii’*-). ‘Verily, 
venly, I .say unto yon, lie thiit helieveth on me, 
the woiks tluit I <h» shall he do also ; and prea<-er 
works than these shall he <lo ; becau.se 1 go unto 
inv 1'a I her ’ (.In 

fhiisl.ian S* ii'iice juaetiee eonsist.sin thea]>pliea- 
tion of the divine Fiincij.le and rule of Chn.slian 
Sen iu'i> to all tlie piohlems of human existence; 
Jls .'(UM is to fiecomplisli t he complete salvation of 
mankind hy the oviTeominp of all evil, all sin, 
di'c.'is**, and death, thus lexealing the true and 
oiipuial naiuu* of man as the ]>erfect offsoring of 
Cod. Thus the liealiiip of sickness is held to be 
an essential jiart ot tlie w'ork of .salvation, and 
18 enjoimal on every Christian Scientist as a 
necessaiy jiart of his Christian w^irk. At the 


.‘*;inie time. Mis. luldy nmkes it elenr that h^ far 
the most impoitnni piirt of the wotk is the healinp 
ol ‘<1X1. Kr(»m hepjjinin;^. I,,i ^nil oj the t(*.\t-t*<adv 
.siie nipes ujmn her readers t h.at sin is no pait of 
nuin'.s tine nature, that, it is rrt'or {a/LiaprLa), and 
tliat It can and must he destioyed hy I’luth. 

'I'lie only means emjdoyed in (dirislian Sciem ** 
praeliee for the healmu of siekni'ss and sm aie 
iiuntal. Frayei in Chnstian Sci»‘iice is hased on 
t'u* spititual understjuidinp ot (h*d as immu(a,hle 
I’lirn jph , uiichanpinp" Love, inhnite Cood Lecoe- 
nizinp liom this pure and perfeel source only what 
IS t.rue fuid pood, its ohject is to hi in;, to the 
individual such a clejir lecopnition ol :he I'vei- 
pre.seiit, omnijiofcut Lod, and of the jx'ifeilion 
of man made in His likeness, as will enalih* him 
to .so diseeni tin* illusion, n ea, the not hinpm'.ss of 
evil, whether sickness or sin, as to rise ahove it 
xind to he fxee. In Christian Science, faith r<*sl.s 
upon tlie ahs«ilnt,e assnx,'im*e that Lod nev«‘r si'inls 
'K'Juiess ox an_\ othei <‘vil. Henet* tin* (‘hi ist.i.in 
Scn'utist jua, swif.h t ha.t. uiid*‘istaTniinp ol 'i’nith 
and lao'C whieli Jesus laid ilown as fi necessax_> 
eomlition ol juayei. ‘Tlu'U'fore, I say unto you. 
What thinps .soever ye ilesiit*, when ye juay, 
believe tl-it ye receive (hem, ami ye shall ha^e 
tJiem ’ (Mk 1 That I his i.s the basis ol all 

Christian Sci«‘nce hofilinp w ill he evident from the 
Hludv ot the. tollowdng extracts from Sfierur ttnd 
Health . 

"Jlif I’hnstiaji .Si’inicc Uoil ih universal, eternal, (iiviru* T.ovh, 
wlinli <*luui'/**tli not .uid emisdh no evil, decnsi*, nor di tl!i' 
(p 140) *Tli(‘('liretlikf niideisljindiiitr of s( icntilif lifio" and 
divine healiric in* lnd»*b a pcifcd I’rmcipl* juid idi’a p< rf* ft 
Uod and perfre 1 inun-—as the liasiH of llioiiirtil and donuii.sliik 
tion (j) JW) ‘Tla j;ieat fact tli.d (lod l.o iiiflv t-ov frns nil, 
n< V cr ]>i)ni.'4liinp aupht hut hui, is \ onrst.indpoint,, from w I’lcti to 
advjoi'i andd«.slr('V the hnnian tcai of sk Kness ’ (p 'll*') ‘The 
pliVMiial lieulinj' ot Chrmtian S< k ik r ns,ills now, as in .lesi's’ 
I.H 11 C from Mie operation of divine I'riricipl* , tefoie 'vimh *iii 
kiid disease l<)‘<e tlieir realitv in Immiin conscionsness and d'H 
ajipejir as natiirall.v and us rieccssaii)\ us darkness irives place 
to lip hi and HIM to reformation’ (I’refair, \i). ‘Man’s enslav** 
nieiit lo the most relentless rini.-'terH- jiussion, HfllishneBS, * nvy, 
hatre<l, aiid revt*ris''e—is eoiapiered onl.x hy a iniphtv stnipfle. 
Kverx hour of d< lay makes tiie KtruirpU* more sever*. If man 
I.S iif)t MCl*trious over the passions, they crush out happiTn-ss, 
health, and manhood. Here CJhriHtiari Seit*iii*e is the sovereign 
j*anae*M, pi'iiig strenpth to tlie weaUjnss of morl.al nnn(i,— 
fitrfnijfh from the immortal and omnijiolent Mind, -and liftine 
hunmmtv ahove itself into purer deHiies, even into Rtantuul 
power and goodwill to man ' (p. 407). 

Chri.st.ian Science demands the entire surrender 
of the human will to the Diviim. Mis. Fddy 
eon.stantly imjiresses ujion her students that their 
.sueeciss in heulinp dejieud.s on their fullilment of 
the condition laid dow^n hy Je.suH: ‘If any man 
will come alter me, let him deny hirriHclf, and lake 
up his cross <taily, and tollow me’ (Lk 9'®). Thus 
Christian Science is the exact opjiosite of mesmer¬ 
ism or hypnoti.sm, and it lias nolliinp in common 
with theosojiliy, S]iirituali8m, oeeultism, hi'pher 
thought, menial suppeslion, or mental seien(*e.. 

In his w'arfare with evil, the Chri.‘'tian Scientist 
txikes the life of .le.sn.s Christ a,s his only e.xaniple. 
He nndei.stands that .lesus wuis the Saviour 
because Heievealed the Chiist, the sjiiiitunl idea 
of (hxl; (hat .Jesus pioved by His life and w'ln ks 
that it is the Chn.st or Truth revealed- Ihii 
spiritual eternal naluM* of (lod and man tonchiiip 
human eonsi’iousness- which takes aw'ay the .‘-m 
ot the w’oihi. lienee the constant endeavour of 
the Scientist is th.it he also may be governed by 
that Christ; in other -vvordK, that lie may have 
‘this mind . . . which was also in (Jirist Jesus' 
(IMi 2"). Christian Science acknowledges the 
Divinity of Christ and the Iiicaniatioii, as the 
hdlowing pa.ssag(‘ show's: 

‘TIic (.’liriHt w!iB the Spirit whifh Jesus implied in his own 
Rhalenirnls: “I am liie wav, the truth, and the life" ; “ I and 
niv Father are one ’’ This CIuihI,, or divmiU ol the man Je**u8, 
was his divine nature, the i»oilline8H whn*h animated him. 
l>ivine Truth, hit*, and Love prave JeauR authoritv over sin, 
SI* kneRs, and death. His miRSion was to reveal the Sejeuce ol 
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/elcHtial bfiiip U) pnivr what find is and what lie docs for man ’ 
(Scif'ttcr and Il‘(tl(l\ p. 2(i) 

(Mirist i;lii S( k ncf tcaclios t-lial the Atonement 
was the hf<‘-\\oik of .fesus, wlioieby lie ]>i«i\e(l, 

s(.(;}> b_y st.eji, imni’s unity "itb (bul, by comiuerni” 
all niiilenalily and sm. It ^e,^^al«ls the etu«-ilixnni 
on C’alvaiy as the Iasi, and jiieatest tenj])lation to 
bcdieve in the jiower of evil with wbicli He was emi- 
fronted ; it teatbes lliat H(' overcame this tempt a 
tioii at His resurrt'clion, thus jirovin^ that ih-ath 
itself is inasleied by the ii;^ht under standi nj^ (»f 
elmnal Liie; and t.liat 1 Ik* Ascension was the clown¬ 
in',: act of rediMiijition, MiicK'by tlie sj>iiitiial nature 
of man was tuily ]e\e.'lt‘il, and the atonement, or 
at-ovr.-nK'-nf. Mitli the latlier was demonstrated 

3. Oi^’aidzation of the movement.- 'I’lie 
tiist t’lmstian Science chnn'h was organized by 
Mrs lii'ily and a small ]»and of her students in 
lio'.ton in ISTb, ami a charter was obtained from 
the Sta,te <»f Ma,ssa( bnsetts. Hater, this orf^aiiiza- 
tion V a<' di'<solv(‘d, and the clitin b was re-orf^anized 
in ISirj umler the mime of ‘The First ('huich ot 
fMirist, Sdentist.’ 'I'lie, Tmiets and Hy-laws of 
the ('hnreh were framed by Mrs. Hddy, and an; 
incor])or;ited in the Chiorh the llrst 

edition ot whic.h was issued in ISbri. I’lie basis 
and objects ot the Church are thus described on 
p. 1!) ol the MitnittiJ , 

(’hue h nf Christ, Sncrtist, in lloston, Mans, is 
(lpsi!’iie<I to ht iiuill on tlic CliriM : even the under 

■-(aiKl’n': and <ieni<insl.n<l ion of drtne Truth, Lih , and J.iOve, 
liealiji}: and sn\ iijl' tie* w 01 Id troui riin and death ; tinin to refiect 
in some degree the (’hnn'h Cnnersal and Trminphaut.’ 

This Church has no cret^d or articles of faith. 
Eacli one’s [losition as a Christian 8ci«mlisl, dejiends 
not on his uilhnjzne.ss to mcefit certain doctrines 
or ht'liefs, hut on lua indiiidual iindeistandiiifJt of 
the divine iTinciiile of Christian Science, which 
iinder'''tandin;.C must he proved hy juaetical dcmori- 
ttialion. All who a[iply tor memhership, Iiow'ever, 
rii-(‘ ie(|uited t(» suhsciihe to the followiuj; Tenets 
wliich appear on p. 15 ot tiu' Manual x 

* 1. As jidiierents of Ttiitli, we take ttu ina|>in-d Word of the 
I 5 it*le as onr Hiilticierit gmdt to eternal but 

‘L Wi aeknovtleflge and adore one HUpreine and infinite (Sod 
W> aeknowledgt ills Son, one Clirmt; ttie Holt (Shoat or divine 
Coinforlei , un<l iiiun in (Sod’s image and likeness 

3 We aeknowledi.M (Sod's forgoetiosB of sm in tl.edestruetion 
of Bin and tiie sjniiliial understanding that «‘as(« out evil os 
unreal. But the lielief in sin is punished so long as the l)ehef 
lasts. 

4 W'e acknowledge atoiieinent as the evidence of 

diiine, etlieacious Ijove, unfolding ujan’a unity with (Sod 
throiigti (’til ist .ti'SiiH the VVav-sfiow l r; and we aeknowleilge that 
man is saied thiougdi (Tiiist, ttiroiigh Truth, Life, and Ivove as 
demonstrated l),\ the (Jahleati i'ropliut in healing the sick and 
overcoming sin and death 

f>. We acknowledge ttiat the crucitixinn of ,Iohuh and liis 
resurreetion serNeti to uplift faith to understand eternal bite, 
the aJlness of Soul, Spirit, and l.tie nothingness of matter. 

(k And we solemidv ))roinise to wateJi, and pray for Uiat 
Mind to be in us which was also in Christ Jesus', to do unto | 
Olliers as we would tiave ttieiu do unto us ; and to be merciful, 
just, and pure.’ 

All (jther Christian Se.icnee churches are 
braiKthes of Mrs. Eddy’s church in Bo.ston, Mass., 
tlie orij^inal or naiiizuiion, which is known as the 
Mother Church. Each liranch church is a s(*lf- 
goveTuiiio;, self-support in*: body, but the meriiher’s 
of all the hraiielies subscribe to the Tenets of tin; 
Mother Church. The Sunday services are eon- 
ducted by two Headers, generally a man and a 
w'oman. Ihuhaps the mo^'t remarkable features 
of the service are the silent ])rayer and the lesson 
sermon. 'I’he latter consists of passages from tire 
Bible and Snnirr au</ health, wdiich are read 
alternately by tln^ I'iist and Second Headers, and 
which are so arranged as to form a consecutive 
discourse on a given sirhjoct. These lesson sermons 
are prepared by a Comruittee in Bosl^on and 
published (jirarterly, so tha,t tire same lesson is 
read on Sunday in every (dtristiarr Scitmee ehiireli 
throughout the world. There is no personal preach¬ 
ing ; Truth is the preacher. Besides the Sunday 


s('rvices, a \Vedrtes(lay evenrng meet in;: is held in 
e\cr-y Christian Science ciiuicii. .Vi tlii^^e meetings 
tes1imoni<\s of healing arid other jiiii'ln’ul bt-n; tits 
re«-ei\ed from Christian Seiem e aie givmi by t-luise 

Jiieseiii. 

t liimti.ui Science brancli ehiirches, and s'u leties 
not yet organiz('d into ehuiehes, aie est;ib!i-hed 
all over tlie w'oild—in Eomion, wbrne theic ari' 
tliTce ebnrebes ami a societv, .Mid muuv otbei 
pjirlsot l‘hi'_daiid : in I'.dmbui gh, (ll.'i'-'jow, Dublin, 
and Ihdl.Lsl ; iilso in Friinee, tiermany, Holl.ind, 
Switzmland, Korwny, and Sweden; in ('amula. 
tlie Fnited St.ites, >ie\ieo, and Argimtina ; and in 
Amstralia, Cliimi, and the Trans\;i,;il 

In conn(i.vrun with evi ry church thiTe is a free 
nrading-room where the Cht istniri Science literal ure 
can he read, and where it ts fm sale. 

In iSSI, Mrs. Eddy toumled n College in lloston 
for the ]airpose of teru lung Chrr^tniri Science. 
This instilution, under the name ot tlie Massa- 
ehusetts M<‘t;i])h’^sical College received a charter 
from the State,, with the light to grant degrees. 
During tlie time that it remained open more than 
4000 students w'ere taught hy Mrs. Eddy lier.self. 
In ISSO she closed the Culh'g(5, in .spite of its great 
jiojmlarity, that she might devote her time to a 
i(‘viMon of Seirnre and lhalth. 'fen yi'ars later 
she had the woi k of the Collegi' lesunied hy a 
Boaid ol Kdueation sitting in Boston and ])ie- 
.sided ovei hy her. This Board is ri teaching and 
examining body, and i.ssnes etirtiheates to teachers 
ol Cliii^lian Scienc(;. No one is ;iut.horized to 
teach this subject unle.ss lie ha.H taki'U a degree 
at the Collegis or h..s obtained a eertilieate from 
the Board ot Education. 

In b^O.*^ a Board of l.ectureship wtih esinblished 
with a view’ to correcting some of the juiblic mis¬ 
conceptions of Clinsfian Science. I’liis Board is 
composed of leetiireis, ludh men and w omen, w hose 
duty it is to give public lectures on Christian 
Science when called upon to do so by a Christian 
Seiem*e eliuieh or society. I’lie lectuies are fi’ee 
to the public, and every church is cxjiected to 
provide at least one hreture a year. 

biTi KAir iiK. Tfim* IS no luithori/'.oil t/tiristian .Science 
lili-i.ilun tjupt ili.it whuh 1 SKUO 8 from the f’hrisliati SiMi'tiCP 
ITilil'-iaii;: iluus.' in Boslim, Masb. Tlio stiuli'uti of (Jiinstian 
Si icnce mubi ’><• warned not to ax'cei>t any other as jfemnne 
Tlie chitf \%ork on the suhject is the text-hook, .SVienre and 
Health, mth Key to the Scriptures, l«7f), by Mary Baker Kddy 
’’’he stiuli of this itook in essential to any prasp of ttie I'rim iple 
and )»r.acUce of Chri.stian Science. Othei works hy Mi» KdiU 
arc Misceltanrous Writiniis, h'etros]>ectiv7i ami Introspection, 
(Tuitu vf {wood, Rjulttnenlal Divine Science, \o and }V«, all 
valnahle to the student ’I’hc sniallcr literature inclmfes the 
Christian Science Journal, piilihshed montlili, the Christian 
Science Sentiiwl, piihlisiied weekly, and Der llerold der Christum 
Science, a inontldy puhlication in Uerinati These contain 
articles hy Clinatian Scientista, ti^stimomes of hi ahiiK and 
otfier practical lienefits recened from the application of the 
Scicnet, an<l a list of the Christian Scieiict* clinn iics and C’iiris- 
tian Soieni-e teacliers and practitioners throu^diont the w'orld. 
Then then are Uie Christian Science Quarterly liilde Lessons, 
which arf a valu.dite aid to tiic atiiiiy of the Scriptures in 
conjuin tmn witii Si lence and Health, and various tracts, 
pauiphl' (s, and lectures wlucti help to elucidate the sulijcct to 
the iiecmncr Tin hlerature can hr ol)l iim*il at nn\ (.'hnstiiin 
Hcieiiee reading-room, but not os a rule at tlie oidmar\ book¬ 
sellers. C. lAT-I KaMSAY. 

CHRISTIAN SECTS.— See Skcts (Chr.). 

CHRISTIAN YEAR.— See Cam.m.au (Chris¬ 
tian). 

CHRISTIANITY.—I. Staxdpoist of the 

DISCI'SSJ0\. -In reci'iit ye.irs in (Jernmny it. has 
been insisted. a.s by I'l nil sell, tluil Christianity 
must be sti; lied a.s one of the religions of the 
w'orld, not fiom the standpoint of faith, but from 
tliatof science, according to the reli^tous-historwal 
and not the dogmatic method. Before W'e can go 
any further in our discussion, w'e must determine 
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wlietfier, and how fai, tins demand is legitimate. 
What is this reli«^Mous-historieal method which is 
to replace the do^nnatic, and can we by the use of 
it substitute the stan<lf)oint of science lor that of 
faitli ? 

I. The relig^ious historical method. This has 
thiee |ii inciiilc", v. IjkIi may i>e hnelly described as 
(1) cril ifism, (it) <-oridatum, and (li) comparison. 

(1) Tin* litciary soukcs, udh the histoih-al 
record^ they contain ol the oii;j;ms <»1 ('hristianity, 
me to be dealt with by the same methods of 
litmar^ and liistoiical rniinsm as are applual to 
miyoilic-t am lent liteiatare. 'I’his princijjle in many 
< ascNol ils application in\olves the assum|»l.ion that 
the wnt'ors of the fiast. ba<l so litth* m-ii^c of the 
conditions of imjuiry and judj^iiumt ncce^saiy for 
the discovery and presentation ol Inshnical truth, 
and so sli!,dd ability for disfin;^Miishiii'.* fad from 
fiction, tlia.t tlu'ir accounts are to be ajijtioaidied 
with simpicioii ra,llieT than wdtli (‘onlnbmce. 

[' 2 ) The Ncientilic catecories of caii‘'ahty and 
evolution are to Ik* ajtplicd to the* ieli;.’ious life 
;'encrall^ and to the dlnmtian faith particularly, so 
as to rorn'/nh' each fa,ct <*l hf'ljcf, morals, worsliifi, 
or polity , w it li its immediate lii'^toi ical aut<*cedeiitK, 
and iu rorviht(r tin* total reality oi the ('hristian 
rdiyion at eadi st.ice t.o (Ik* pievioiis .stayes of a 
jiroyiovive <*\olulKm Tin* aii]dicatioii of this 
]irin< ij)le t o < ’hi ist mint y iiivol v(*s, lor some scholais, 
no less tlian tins, that, on the one hand, .I«‘mis 
llniisi'li must he acdnniled foi by llis dewidi 
heTeditya,nd environment, with the’least jiossilde 
recoendioii (d any oi lyma lit v' in Ills p‘*isonality, 
and, on iIk* othi'i band, that, the <1(*\elopmciit ol 
1 lie ('in di laii t 'lunch must, he mm ke<l hy a pioyiess 
beyond I lie 1 1 inii and ern.i e ol its l-'ounder llmisell. 
Soniei lines, liow('\(*i. two niodilu'a,l.ions in t,lie 
applical ion of (be |(rindpl<* me r<*eot;ni:ted. Tt is 
admit led that ui liniimii Insiory, as eontiasied 
wnt h t lie phy sieal w oi Id, t,li<-i e is tlie not altoyi't b<‘j 
ealcnlabh* lador of personality*, so t,liat, the results 
or the action and icadioiiof jior.sonalitles eaiiiiot 
be deiennim*(l villi tlie same ceitainty Ihi* 
resultant ot ,sev(.‘ral physical forces. It, is further 
admit t(‘d that in rcle.-ioiis Instoiy es]K*cially, there 
leiimnis, as ila* lesulual fact which hallles dclini- 
t,ion a,ml cvplmial lori, the real contact of the 
human soul with (lod 'I’liis fad denied, relie^ion 
hecoim*s mi illusion, a selt-piojoctioii and se.ll- 
eJevatum of man into the void. 

{'-i) Admit tile.' that leli-jion IS an exercise of 
human jieisoii.ilil y, wliidi is iinnjiie in that it 
necessarily iii\’ol\<‘s this rdation t.o the Divimi, 
w'hidi <‘vei (*vades the j;iasp of seience, yet science 
must (diserve, roDipcnr^ dassjty, and fj^eneralize 
nhont all religious jdienomcna. Smeiice cannot, 
admit tlie claim of .'iny idi;;ioii to he so much 
snpeiior to alJ the olluVs as to entitle it to any 
e.Kcept lorial treat im*nt. The Cliristian theolopan 
Ol philosopher must, a ha te liis jiretensions that. 

('liristimidy is thu rth.sfi]utr rehaion, and must lie 
(piitc satisfied it scii'iicc ^dve Ins faith leave to 
reejMd it a,s only the best aetna,!, and not al.so tlie 
Itest jiossihh* oj even eoiMV'ivahle For ev«*ry fa<*t, 
OI alloMcd fact, of (In* ('liiislmn hist.oiy parallels 
me, if possible, t,o lie found in other leliijfions, .so 
rliat till'-claim to nniunem'ss and <nio-inaiity m.ay 
b(i disjuovi'd. Tlie endeavour is to be made even 
(o show how tliis Ol tha,t: piecious ]»ossessiou of the 
< hnsiiaii Imtli lias been bonowed from amdhei 
lelc_;lull 

2 . Objections to the method.—To this demand 
the ( 111 1 -I I,ill scbfilar may offer a fourfold ohjc*cfion : 

(1) 'I’lu* method as thus a]i]ilied has not proved 
as oftirrfiir a,s it claims to he. Many of the results 
reached by it cminot pretend to claim the universal 
validity that the conclusions of physiiial science 
claim. In divisions TA^. and Y. of tliis article the 


contradif^tioDs which emerj'e in the ajijilication of 
this method will be fully discussed. 

(2) The method betrays a bias that i.s hy no 
means scientific ; it makes assumptions which it 
has not ]>rovcd. It is an assiim]ttion that no 
am-ient .scriptures, no religious literature, can 
distiii^iii.sh accuiatel.v fact troin fiction, or display 
a M'lufmlous de-iie lor truth. It is an assunijdion 
that the fiee action of human jiersonalily, as tfie 
channel of the activity ol (iod in a,ud ioi man, 
must he ‘erihh’d, cabin'd, and coidiii’d’ within tin* 
arliitrarily fixed limits of causality and evolution. 
It is an assumption that there can he no siicli jjfreat 
difleiencea between one religion and all others as 
to entitle it to a [dace ]»y itself, or to justily tlie 
ex]»ectation that it may disjday ieatures whiili are 
found in no ollu.*r. 'I’lu* bias, of wliich one is 
<*riti(,led to complain, is that the kind of lonclusion 
which alone is tube accejited as id»j(*cl ive is fore¬ 
shadowed in the statement of the ir^tliod, before 
tlie data to which it is to he ajiplied have been 
adef|iiatt;ly' considered. 

(ii) 'I’he method nil(*s out of court, as inadimssihle 
the evidence wliich (duislian faitli in-^i^ts must he 
heard if (’hrisliaiiity is to f^et a fair tiiid. 'I’lie 
impression that the (’hristian Scrijduies make on 
the reason and the coiiscience of the man wdio 
comes to (,hem without any w*orhl-vi(*vv which 
involves either an alliimatioii oi a denia,! ol (he 
siipeinatural, is that lieie he is in eontaet with 
spiiitunl and moral lealily, and vvitli a, ii'alily of 
such a quality that it impose' sinceiii y and li()m*Hty 
as a jnimaiy <lu(y'on all who heai witness to it. 
The peisonaldy of desus (dirist, as lie is jireserited 
in tin* (TospeI^, and as the im}»ri*ssion lie made is 
Intelmeteil in the Fpisih's, is so aliixilutely unique, 
that human jieisoiiaiily in Him is even U*ss caleul- 
<ibh* t,lian ill oth(*r men, and His contact with tlu* 
111 vim* IS so clo.si* that lli.s moial and sjii ritual 
|K»sMhihtv cannot he delernniieil by any (nevioiis 
"laiM* of man’s evolution. The .salvation whuh the 
soul tliat trusts Him experiences has !i finality and 
siiihcieiicy which ninUi* it ijuite impo.ssible for 
those so saved to leckoii Him as only* om* of the 
woild's masters in Hu* t.iiin^s of (Jod, am! make it 
not only credible, but almost necessary, that His 
lile, (■ea.ehiii^, a,ml w*oi k slioiild have a content 
sin li as noolliei reli;.^ious history can show. Ii’oi 
fuiih ('’hn.si rcijpis alone. 

(4) Hut if it In* objected that faith must submit 
to the jud^Miicnt, of science as re;;aids its (dqi'cl, it 
must hene,isl(*<) tliat spii It iial things are spiritually 
ilisceriied, and that it is laith alone which ‘ is the 
assiiiaiici* ol tliinjrs liopedfoi, tlu* [uovino of things 
not .seen.’ In rehojoa it, is only the human ex- 
]»eru;nee of the Divine ii*a,hlv that can decide the 
issue. 'I’liis is the merit of Jkitselii’s theory of wdue 
jufhtincots, (hat it does reco<j:nize t.hi.s peculiarity 
ol relifxioiis know ledj^i*. Tound<*i stand Christianity 
a mail mii-l he a (’hristian, because he, alone 
knows Ohiist. A man must he lehf^ioua (,o ap- 
jtieciute the content of any ciee.d. 'Flie standpoint 
of faith is not, that of ignorance, or credulity*, to 
w*hi< h scu*nce tan claim to bi* sujierior; it is a 
condition of apjiielieiuliiiK religion as reaiity^ and 
not a,s illusion. 'I'he standpoint of fait li does not 
exeliule the stamljioint of .science,* aJlhou^di faiMi 
can see farther than science can, it, s‘*ckH also to 
see as seienee sees. A faith like the ClinstiaTi. lor 
which sincerity and veiacity are rardiiml oblif;a- 
tions, is houiul to avoul all s(‘ll-ilece|»! ion, and to 
exhibit all ejindoar in (h*alinp with its object. 

(V'/Z/r/.s'///, cornttrfion, rouiimnson will he fully 
and ireiily used fioin (lie standpoint of faith even 
as from the slaiid]»oint ot science; only faith 
reco{.;nizes what .science often ip,nores, (,liat no 
cate;;ories of science can det ermine the contents of 
the communion of tlie Diviiu* ami tlu* human, and 
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that the nieasureinoiits of nature arul history are 
not adequate to the and breadth, de[»(h and 

heij;j^lit, of the love ol (iod in (Mirist .Jesus the 
Lord. 

11. Definition of CjjjiisTiANiry.—\\e majp 
detiiuj Oliiist.ianily as the ethical, liistorieal, 
uiiiverHal. moiiollieistie, re<lemptive reli.e;ion, in 
whieli the relation of (iod and man is mediated })y 
the person and work of the Jjord desus (ihrist. 
This detinilion must be explaineil in detail. 

1. Christianity ethical, not natural, religion.— 
Religions may hrst of all be distinguished aeeoid- 
ing to (he goods, or good, which they otler to m.ui. 
^^'here jii.iyers and ollerings are made to the spn iK 
or gods to obtain smdi earthly l>oons as food, 
health, s;il<‘l\, etc., the leligion may bedeseiihed 
as uitliD'id. \Vheie, instead of these (u along with 
these, the gotls or spiiits aie (!oneeiv<><l as capable 
of bestowing the moial and ledigious bb;ssings td 
forgiveness of sin, strength in teni]»t;il.ion, their 
o^^ n fellowship >\ith I Ikui woishijipeis, ete., the 
religion maybe spoken oi iXurHurnl. As(’diristi 
anity is, above all, eoiieerned altout tJn* inner life 
of man in (iod, it belongs (,o the lat-tei class. 

2. Christianity historical, not spontaneous.- 
Ag.'un, leligioas may be distinguished as .sy/onM- 

Ol lusloru'fd \ as glowing up along i\ith 
the eiolution of the tribe or the nation, witliout 
(lie juedominant action ol any indi\idaal ((‘aebei 
or Ik w '.over, oi as having a delinile hegmuing in 
the hie, teaching, or work of a relig’ious gmiins, 
who, even if only d(‘sirims of conserving the ohl, 
yi't' so impresses Ins jiersonality on what he 
transmits as t«> give it. new cliaiaider and infimuiee. 
Coniuenis in China, (iantama the ihiddha in India, 
Zoroaster in Persia, Muiiammad in Aiahia, may be 
mentioned as such loundeisof liistorieal leligions. 
As w ill attei wauls b(> sliowui, in no religion au* tlu‘ 
peison ami tin* work ol tlie foiindei ot sueh signi- 
licaiJ'‘e and value as in the (dinstinn. 

3 Christianity universal, not national.—Among 
the hisloiieal religions w'e inuy make a lurtber 
distinction into ri«ti(ni<i/ ami uruvcrsnl. 'I'lie 
beliefs and customs of a leligion may be so liound 
up witli laeial ebaraeteristics and national pecnli- 
anties as to inniost*, by its very nature, a limitation 
in tin* praet ieanle ex^iansion of tlie religion. Con- 
liieianism is so adapteil toCliina tliat it has nc»t 
spieail, exeejit l.o .Japan, Jieyond the borders ot 
tiial limpiu*, unless wdien Chinese einigiants liave 
earned it with t hem. IJuddhism and Islam both 
claim to he universal in eliaraeter, and so have 
.shown tln'iiisidves missionary in elhirt as rivals to 
Chi istianity. lJut, on closer examination, neither 
ju'oves itself ns suit,able for a world-religion as 
Christianity does. iJmldlii.sni in its original form, 
so far ns "eholarship can lix it, apjiears as a 
monastic system, retleeting in its purpose and 
metliod :ihk»* the ressimum of t.be Indian tempera¬ 
ment., ami is thus -(*en to he uiilitted for the rfde 
of insitiiing ami duelling any pi ogressive .society. 
Islam, too, is boll) in creed and code so iMuimi iij) 
with the peenliaiities of Aiab tliouglit and life, 
that, iinles- il should undergo a thorough trans¬ 
formation, it. con'd not lie expected to w'in aeeept- 
anee in any Ingbly eiilt-uied and civilized society. 
Christianity nloiie lias sliowm that, on the one 
hand, it meets tlie, needs of the soul of man as no 
other ridigion does, and that, on the other hand, it 
can ada,]>t itself in so iloing to varying conditions 
as no other can. It a])jiears now .as the only 
religion tliat enn juopeily ehiiin universality. 

4. Christianity monotheistic.—(.Jno reason for 
this universality of (.'liristianity is it.s ni/mot heist it' 
character. This it shares with .Judaism and I.slam ; 
but in orthodox .ludaism this is still too closely 
hound up wdth the peculiarities of national custom, 
and in Lslain too much marked by a defective 


moral conception of the. Divine character, to possess 
real universality. Tlie revelation of Cod in (’liiist 
posse.s.ses obaraeteri.sties which gne t<) ('Imslian 
nionotbeism a ivider iijipeal to the reason, eon- 
seieiiee, and nfJeetions of men. U'liis monotheism 
is an inheritance ot Christianity liora .Imlatsrn, 
the cradle ol its inianey. This faith wais reached 
att«r a progressive leligmus ileveloi»ment which its 
agi'Tits regauled as a l)i\ine dmeipline ot the 
llehreiv nation. The ()'!', in which the record of 
this revelation is written, the Christian Cliureh 
includes in its Sacred Scriptures, In the udigious 
eonseiousness of (’linst the ()'!' (ameopt ion ot Cod 
w'as .assumed, but was eaiiied to a liiither stage of 
its develojmient. Coiueious ot Himself as Son, 
He reveabal Cod as hat.luT. 'I'he impression w liieh 
His iiersoiiality made on the 1 (‘li!.-)ons eoiuniuTiily 
111 ' founded, and the, exjK'iience givi'ii to it ot a 
Inllness ami freshness ol Hivine hie tlnoueli tailli 
in Him as Saviour ami hold, led to the Chiistian 
eonee])tion ot the one Cod as bather, Son, ami >^liirit. 
Although in pojuilar heliel and s|)o('eli the (Mii istian 
doetnne of the or ]»n“lerahly Tn-inuln, has 

(►{ten eome ]«'rilously neai Irillnusm, yet Christi¬ 
anity is essentially nionotheistu', niaintuining the 
unity of (Iod as a eardina) doctrine. In ihe art. 
Mo.NOTIIIJ.sm the imjiossibility oi any oilier eon- 
eef»tion ot Cod answ'cnng the demands ot ii'ason or 
eonscienee, and meeting the needs of the soul, will 
biisliown. This aigunu'nt must heie lx* taken ioi 
gianlt (1, to avoid nnneees-.ary iejtet.it 1011 . 

5. Christianity redemptive.—Man is I'ven in his 
earthly lite (‘onseious oi the lealit.y oi jtliysicjil evil 
in maniiold forms, from wliieh he, (lesires pioteetion 
and deliveiance. As his moial develo])inent ad¬ 
vances, he becomes aware oi moral cmI 01 .viti in 
himself, and feels his neial of Ix'ing sailed lioiii it. 
Although this sens<‘ of his da,?iger cannot be 
regarded as Ihe .sob' motive'of leligion, yet there 
can be iiodonbt that no n'ligion can saii>fy the 
whole man unless it olb'is him rcih'mpiurn from 
evil- physical or moral, whichever liti may feel 
mo-'i keenly. 'This necessity Huddhism c'learly 
reeogni/es ; it was his discovery ol tlie seeiet of 
salvaiion that nia<l(* Canlama the Huihlha, or 
Knliglueuer, iJut it is to lx* observed that I'mddli- 
ism lays all tin* stn's-^ on jthysH'al evil ; that it 
regards pliysK'al evil as insep,liable from exist(«nee ; 
t’lat the salvat ion It olleis is, il not entiri* annihila¬ 
tion, yet eom]»h*(,e cessation of tlu' eonseiou.sness of 
exi.steiiee; and that this salvation i.s elh'cted by 
man lor himself without any assistanet' frmn the 
gods, whose existence the original iJuddliism 
praetic.ally ignores. Christianity, on the cont rary, 
empliasizi's moial evil as tlie root of imm’.s nn- 
hajqunes-,, insists on loving fellowsliii> with Cod 
as lile's highest good, promises an inimoi I ality of 
gloiy and hh'sst'ilnesa with Cod, otieis I lie foigive 
lu'ss of sin and the renewal ot tie' soul of man by 
the grace ot Cod ri'ceived by human faith, and 
revc'als and realizes l.hat Divine grace in tlie 
.sacrilieial dealli ot Christ and His eont.imied living 
presence in His Sjiint. It ni.iy eonlidi'iitly be 
added that, as it diagnoses man’s disease more 
aecurat.ely, so it provides the remedi' moje ade¬ 
quately. 

6. Christianity centres in Christ’s mediation.— 
In Chiistianily, on the one Iiand, Cod is eone.eived 
as moral jierleetion, and, on tlie other hand, man 
is regarded not only as morally weak but as 
morally hlamewmrthy. 'rin* fellowship between 
Cod and man is admitted to he inti'inipti'd by sin, 
and man mus. he redeenu'd to lx* lest.ored to this 
fellow’ship. Ill this redenijition, Christ alone is the 
Mediator. (.)n thi' one liaiid. He as Son kuow's 
God as Father, and reveals 11 ini to men as the 
Father who forgives their sins, that is, wadeonies 
them back to fellowship' wdth Himself even though 
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they liavu smru'd. On flic h;tn<l, <'In ist l»y 

the truth siixl jjjiiu-r of IJi" cviirnple, ami 

life tlrav s iix-ii tn niiii^ilt, .'iwakeiis their eoii- 
tideiice, UKiusrv tlxii ii('iiiie»u-e, and so asMires 
them of tli(‘ ]);li don wlinli in rcM-alin^ (ioil us 
halhei Il( I'll.levelation ami iedcm])tion 

herons in l!ie «“arflil\ life, but is (‘onsuiiiniatiMi in 
11 jH eios-^ a‘' the ran 'Mu. tin- coveiiant-sacnliee. 
In a l.,iej -cel ion (\'i 11, i. (</}) the «locn me of the 
Alonenirni \,ill li»‘ diseuss<>il ; meanwhile in this 

ireliu'iiiai^ dehnition il must he jioint.ed out that 

or ]jJ-toiicai t hiistianity tlie sa,ejihee of (diiist, 
lioutaer inter]»ieted, i'^ an essential 1 actor in llu' 
mediation heiwemi (hid and man. As <“s.senfial is 
Ills euntimied piesema* in Ills Chureli hy His 
S|iint, as thendiy the ohjeetive revelation and 
ledenijii ion is suhjeetnely applieil m each in¬ 
dividual ('\|)('ri(‘nee. Idius tlu; ]<'<mn«lei of the 
Cliri^tian eoinmuiiity holds m t,liis lelieam an 
aito|4et,lier nnii^ue jiosiiion. He is not only (mudier 
and exain)ile, hnt m IJis death He oiiers the 
saeiihee hy whieh men :ne saveil, and m His life 
hy t,he Sjniit He is Ilimsell evei saviiijj: them who 
t ome to (hid hy 11 nii. 

III. DivKHuiiM' TPyhEsriKs IN Cnnis- 
77/1A/7’>'. - \Vhile w(‘ haM> endea\tiurml to oiler 
in Mie previous seclion .as ohjin ! i\<' a pie'enlalion 
oi the essmiee of the < ;iiMstia,ii lehyum as possible, 
this must h<‘snpphmmnted hyahiiei mdieation <if 
the (.liveitteiit tendencies m the rel pion, in wdiieh 
the accent j., thrown on one le.it.me oi another. 

1. Speculative tendency.- One of the earliest 
tendencies (for we find it, in llieUieek Apoloeist- 
an<l Kal hers), and also one of t he la(est{Ioi modeiii 
pliilosojihers oi the idealist, sidiool show it), nia> 
he desciilied as the yjirriilfthnc. 'I'he universe is 
regaided as a piohlem lor thought, of wliah the 
Ineaination ol (lod in (dinst, is the solution. 'The 
eailiesl. t.limlveis leoazded it a uimpie .solution, 
heeause in ('bust alone had (oxi become man ; the 
later tliinkeis l.eiid to le^tard Christ as only Ihe 
lirst to rea.eli the lull cori.seiousriess of the urux ersal 
pniKMjiIe of mari'.s e^sciituil adiriily to (hid. 'Phis, 
liowevei, Is not, 1 lu‘ empha.sis in the NT, or in Ihe 
peneial Cliristian exiienence. 

2. Sacramentarian tendency.—In the (ireek 
h'at.'iers, <*spi‘ci.iliy, there was a (endeney to 
coneeivi* salvation physically as a deilicatioii ol 
man, a deliveiancc oi man fioni eoirnjilion to 
iinriiortJilily ; and e(iiicsp(imliM'.;!y the IricariuiUon 
was stated in ]ihy.si( a.l ti’rms, as the union of the 
human and the irivine nature in one I’er.son ; but 
the contrast ot the two naluies was .so einj>ha.sized 
thatl h(‘ unity of the I’eison could not, he eoneietely 
coneervisJ ; t)io moral character and the reli;;ious 
coriseiousness were hidden in the phy.sieal niy.stery. 
The .salvation thus jihvsically conceived was im¬ 
parted to the indi\uliial by the physical means of 
the sarrnniflits. W hile a more spiritual view' of 
Bapl-ism and the Hiicliaiist runs on alontrside of 
this physical view, we must reeop,nize the pro- 
luiiieiiee in (^hristiaii history ol Wns sdcrament a nan 
temlencj' 'Plie .soul’s cleansing: and nourishment 
come throu<'h jdiysieal ehaimels. The lehition 
between these jiliysical means and Christ liiiiiselt 
is variously eorn-en ed, ImtwJjat is common to all 
loims of the saerameiitanaii tmideiiey is this stiess 
on I lie material ciianiiels of the Divine erifts in 
Christ 

3* Practical tendency.— At the opposite pole 
IS what ni;i\ h(‘ called the prartlcnl tendeiiey. It 
is the example of .lesus whicli is reganled as alone j 
km]Mi‘mely valnahle. "J'his is the position of the j 
o.«i\ocjite.s, m the 18th cent., of the religion of 
Jfsu.s The Christian reliiiion, as making Chiist 
the ohjeet of laith, is to he regarded from this 
standpoint as a perversion of the religion of Jesus, 
in winch He was ilimselt tlie subject of faith, a 


f.aillj wliieh w'c may .sliare with Him hj' following 
Ills example. j'his tendency is not. without its 
re[U’eseritafives to-<lay, some of wlioni are not at 
all interested in (Mirist.s rehition to Cod, hut only 
in Ills social symjiathy and service. It may he 
admitted that Christ can he. ( he object of Chrmtiau 
laith only as He is Himself the subject of the faith 
in which is lyjuciilly revealed the relation of man 
to Cod, wdiK li hy Ills giace is afterwards pro¬ 
gressively realized in man. lint in Clii iNt,!a,Ti 
experience Christ has been not only the pattern, 
hut also the power of the new lifi' in Cod. Hence 
the tendeiiey represents an incomfilete Chris¬ 
tianity. 

4 . Mystical tendency.- In all religions are found 
men wlio.scek tellow.sliiji with Cod as lile's higlu'st 
good, ami a lellowship so elosi* that the soul feeks 
Itself one with Cod, with no sefiaiafioii at all. 
lC\.tm|iles ot tliis 'Hii/stirffl tendency aie Taoism 
in ('lima, Sfiliisiii in MuliaiMmada,nisin, Neo- 
IMaloiiism 111 tlu' Ciicco Koman religion, ami the 
liighest type of ]»iety in Hindinsiu. In Clu 1^1 uiiilty 
t.his tendency appears in the jiseudo-lrionysian 
w'ritings (tilh cent.), m Seotus Erigena (died after 
S77), ami, in the torni of an ahsoihing contem¬ 
plation of ('lit 1 st a.s till' Hrideguioin oi the soul, 111 
Kerriar d of ('laii V a iiA (IbOl-l 15.3) ami the mediawaJ 
Mvstie.s. The daiigei iii myst.icisni is its a,tlerition 
to |.li<* soul’s inner stal(*.s ol'('ommuiuon with Cod, 
and Its neglect of the histoiieal faits, thi’ongh 
u huh, in (!hi ist, (lod is ic\ ealed ami man retlis'iiied 
Eellow’.shiji with Cod is the eml ol (Uiiistia.ii l.iif.li ; 
lint in this fellovvsJnii Christ as tlie Mediator is 
not , and «ann<itl>e, set a^ide w'ithoul seiions risk 
to (he relig tins emdainty and moial ijualil v of the 
Clsi,.slian lile. See, luitlier, iNUsTlulSM (Chiis- 
liiin). 

5 . Evangelical tendency.—The evaiujeUeal ten- 
deney. cha.iaeterisl le ol St. Paul, piommetit in 
A lieustme (354-431 >), and dommaai 111 Luther (14S3- 
15 Hi;, lays the emphasis on man’s sin and tJod’s 
loigivenes.s. II the NT is to l>e le-jurded as 
aulhorilativ'c, this tendency gets closer to the core 
of the ('III a-iiaii leiigion than any of (he others. 
It laM-omes one-sided only it if bills to lecognize 
that emdi of tliese other teiideneii'S stands for 
something of value to the soul of man, and if it 
does not emle.ivour to embrace, within the wide 
cii«*uiiib*ience of the laicle it diuws liom its centre 
in the (Jioss, (he satisfactions of the mind, heart, 
ami hb* of man for w liieh these tendencies betray 
the (lemami, and for which theie is an abundant 
.supply m the maniiolii wisiloiii of Cod as displayed 
ill the revelation ami ledeinjition in Christ. 

IV. Oniais OF L'niusTiANiTY .— Wliile, as has 
already lieen menl.ioned, Christianity billy' aceeyits 
the etliieal monot heisiii of the Hetiievv profihets, 
ami stands in a hi.-.toucal eontinuity with Judaism, 
we need not trace its origin heie birtlier hack than 
to the Person and Work oi Chust as its founder. 
'J’he N'r is the only literary source for the history 
of tlie ho”iunmgs ol the religion that needs to he 
taken into account. 'Fhese writings hav'e been 
subjected to a searching eritieisni ; and, befon- 
stating as concisely as possible wdiat is the 
liistiuic.il jcalily l.liey di.selose, it seems neces.sary 
ti» reler hriellv to some ot the theories of the origin 
of Cliiistiunity which are current to-<lay. 

I. Current theories of the origin.—'J'he views of 
liaiir, iStrau.ss, and Kenan, imfiortant as they 
w'ere in tlieii ow n day, may be passed over ; and 
it must sullice to mention only the Liberal 
Protestant viev' as represented by llarnack ; the 
Modernist Koinan Cathuliu, of which Jaiisy is 
jiioneei ; and the Kadiealism of Kaltholf and 
Plleiderer. 

(1) In his hook, Dns Jl'esen des Christentunis 
(Eng. tr. under the title, Whiit is Christianity ?)^ 
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flarnack undertakes to answer the question in a 
stri<-tly liist<M'ical way. 

(rt) Wfaroat tins HUi^e of tlu'(li.si‘U}j''ion {•onci-ined tnil\ vviUi 
the first ]>art()f Llie woiK liciilnitf wiUi //ic (iusin'l. Tlie coiiLeiitw 
of tfie teai filin' of Jes'i" fim iti< luifed in am one of llirei 
circles of ideas . ‘ tfie km^doiii of God and its eoinini:,’ ‘Goif Ihe 
Fut111 r and llie infitiile \alue of tlu hmuan soul.' ‘ tfie fii'j:lier 
n^^liUousnoHH and llie cominaiuliiieiit of 1 om‘.' Willmiit 
e\< liidiny Uie eHehalol(i;;U'al itteieineof tfio Kin};dotn uf i.od, 
UiiiMiu'k .seeks to do full juste e to live moral and uii/ioiiH 
content of the Gosjiel lie Lliiis disi usscb flie relation of the 
gOHfiel to the world, iiuverty, l.m\, laliour, the Fersoii of (Ihrist, 
and doeinne. 

{h) Ills \ lew of tlie I'eison of t'linst is of sfieei.il iniporlain e 
Jesus ' desired no oLhei taith in lli.s i>eisonaii(f no other atfaidi- 
nient (o llini.self than w fiat i.s eonlauied in tfie k. tpni” ol JIis 
coniinaiidnients,’anil lie ‘descrilnd tlie lioid of heuen anil 
earth as lli^ (.od and Father; as the Greater, as the onl\ Good ' 
In all tilings Ifi is dejiendent on and Kuhiiiissne to (iod , and 
‘over aj'niiist llis God even includes iliiuselt union}; other men* 
(p. KOIFiif; tr. On tin otlier hand, ‘Jesus is eoiiMiiced 

that lie HO knows God as none hefoie Him, and He knows that 
He has till e.dlni}; to impart to till others hy word and dud 
this knowi('d'.re of God, and theiewith the filial letition to (.od ’ 
Itiit ‘how He eanie to tins conaeiousneHH of tlu unuini ness of 
Ills filial n liifioii, and how Ht reaelied the < oiiseiousncss of His 
powei and ol the ol»li},'atlun .md task which he in this jxiwcr, 
tfiaf IS His sieiel, ami no ]is\( holt>};\ will ills* ovi r it (p. HI 
llUhJ) Jesus also olaiiiied to he the '>ies..iali hi His use of thi* 

title ‘Son of Alun ’; this was ‘llie neei ssarx eoudition of His 
hem}; able to win uhsoliite rei'ojfnition for HniisiM eoiisi loiis 
of Hus inner eall- within the history ol Jewish religion’ 
tp. Sil ilU|) For Hiirnai k the Jewish .McBsiahslnp is, ua it 
W'ere, tin teinpoud husk, tlu iiioial and n liiiiouH ‘onship 
towards (. xl, of wlueh Jesus is nriitjueh eon-i i>ius for Hiiu.self, 
and w hull Hi is also miujueh cons'lous of heint; able to i)ui>arl 
to others, IS the jiciniunent kernel Thi relation of Je-us Ui 
tlie}'osi>(l la tlniH delined : ‘Not the Son, hut Ihe Fither onl\, 
heloiii's to Hu troapel, as Jesus det lures il.’ and mI ‘He is the 
Wiif to the I'atliei, ami He is, as ai'pomtid .>\ flu !■ itiier, also 
the .Indite ' ' Hi was the peisoiud re di/,iliou and |»owerof the 

GoHiiel. and will III alwav s e\M( j leie » d .as sm h ’ (p f (Hff |) 

In iiiJiiiiliniiin}; the credihihl^ ol the Smiojuu' (iiuj>els as 
historual soiin es, Hnrnai k di iiius his position as le^aius the 
nuiiKles of Jestus On tlu otu liaiui, he aflinns a euniril 
tendi iK'i to ascrihe luiiiul s to proiuineid persons even in 
tlien hlelinu ; and, on Hie otlier hand, he lulii .'s sonu of the 
inirai les ol liealmi>: us lusiiiiu es of the incuh iitihle inlluenee of 
‘soul on soul and ol soti) on hody.’ 

(0 'Pile thiee eharacti iistu s of Ihe ai>oslolic were ‘the 
recouniLioii ot .Itsiis us the liUino Lord,’ a real individual 
eapineiieeof li\iii}' union will God, and a hoH life in pu.itv 
and brothelImesH, with the ho)ie of (’hrist’s sjieeih advent 
(Jhrist w.as eonfi ssed l.oril for 1 liree le mons . His authoritative 
f;eachtu}r, Ilts siicnfieial death, and fliH resurrection and 
ascension to ‘flic rivid tiand of (.od ’ In jiistifu at ion of the 
view ot Christ’s d. .th as saciilicial, lliunaik oilers seveial 
relleMoiis which iicc d m 4 now conci rn iia, hut what is important 
18 hiH st.itcineiit that there is no reason to doubt (hat Jewus 
Hniisilf ‘descnbtd His death as a service, which He was 
olloriii}r to the iiiiiny, and that h> asoleinn action He estahlislusl 
(or iL a coiit imied reuienilnaiico ’ Hi 101 [160]), Harnuck sharjilj 
distinjfuislies between the ‘ l'',!ist,er-taith ’ and the ‘ F.istei- 
messa};!).’ Dontitful of the ti uslvvortliinusH of the reords of 
Christ’s a]ii>earaneo8 to lIis discijiles, lic is certain tliat ‘ Iroin 
this }'rHvi the unshakable tailli in the conquest of death and iii 
eternal life has taken its ori};!!! ’ (ji. lO'J ll(5‘2)). 

(d) Haniai k }'oes as fur as his denial of the tniroi’ulouH and 
hiH aversion to fhe metaphysical w’lll allow him, in reco}rni/in}!: 
the nun 111 and reli}fiouB un'ujueness of Jesus, and the value of 
His inediatioii between Gixl and man in making God known to 
men, and drawing men to God. Other representatives of 
lubcral ProtestantiHin do not go so far; they are doubtful 
whether from the stricth historical standpoint as much can be 
atbiiiu d as llarnack atlirins The repicHcntatioii is significaut, 
however, as an instance of how much a historian, exercising his 
cntioal conscience, feels entitled b> preserve of the common 
Cliiintian traililton. For those who do not shari' what mav be 
regarded as an intellectual bias—his denial of the miraculous 
and bis aversion to the motajilivsical—bis account will not seem 
ttdei|uate It must be added, however, that llarnack gives the 
impression tlmt, liis own personal fiiith would carry him further 
than tins riguih Jnstoricul sUmiljioiul allov^'s. 

(li) l.oi\y in Ini’ L Ki'ffn;fdi’ ct VICgli.se (Kn^. tr., 
77/(' (ros/tel and the Chiirrh) writ(;n in (lireet 
aTitiigonisin to Harnuck, whos(‘ rejiroscntation of 
lilt' ()upnal (iospcl anti tlic A]>osto!ic Faith he 
te; 2 »'r(U as an atiiick on Homan Caliiolieism. lie 
seeks to show tliat the orisons of (niriHtianity were 
not as llarnack represents tliein, Imt merely a 
oerm out ol Inch Konian Catholicism has 
necessarily, and tlieiefoie le^itimattily, developed. 

(a) Loisy starts with the assiimpMoii that ‘thw Gos|.el.H are 
not stni th historical docnuiimta’ (l’'iig tr. p. 23), and in 
criticiHiii goes consulerabh beyond llarnack'# ‘conniarativcly 
temperate ’ opinion llaiimck had rocognizcd an ethical as well 
as an eHchatological content in Jesus’ eoiiceptioii ot the 


Kingdom of God. Loisy entireh rejecl.s (he former, and 
re> ogiii'es oiih the latter. ‘The mess i ;" of Jesiu is contained 
111 III!' .iiiiiouiicemeiit of the utijiio.ii hm knudoin, uiui toe 
• •'Lfiortalion to piMUteni'e as a nii-ins ol '-Ii.uim:; theiMii VII 
elsi. though 11. is the common jireocciip.il imi of hiiiu.iiiilv , is as 
Huuigli non-existent’ llarnack l.ml s|ii'ci.l 1 stiess on Joshs’ 
iimi|ue consciousness of God as 1 att.ei, .md His ellnt.vo 
I'onimumi ation of His faith to otlieis, l,oi-\ thus eiirllv dis- 
imsses tins teature . ‘The conception ol God thi i'’.ithei is only 
one clement, traditional in its origin, like .ill tlie rest, and ha# 
Its liistory, like all the rest, m the geni'ral dev eloiuncnt of 
Gliristianitv ' li> H(i f ) 

(/») In regard to llie person of Christ Hu* opfiositum is no less 
milked ‘ riie histoiiiiri,’sav.s I.oisy, ‘must come llurcfoie to 
Hie conclusion that Helulicved IImihelf the Son of (!oi! he< .uiso 
lie lielicved Himself to he tlu Messiah The idea o! the luvme 
Sole,hip was linked to that of the Kingdom , i( hud no detmitc 
signitu at ion, as tai as Jesus was coneenied, except in regard to 
the Ivmgiluiii ahont to he estah'ished’ (p lo.pf ) 

(c) Tlicie IS nothing m tlu g..-.pel which .iesus preached that 
can he regaidcd as ihi ess* nci of CliMsIianitv. ‘The truly 
evangelical pail of ('lirisilamty to-d.iv is not that vvhicli ha# 
never clianeed, tin, in a sense, all lia-_ ih.u.gid and has never 
eiMsed to changt, hut that whiiti m spile of all i vtcnial 
( naiiges proceeds tioni the irnjuilse given 1)\ Chiist, and is 
ins}>ired by His Sjvirit, serves the s.imt ideal imd ihi same 
lio|if’(p tlfif.) It tias to he admitted (hat (tu- uli .d as Jesus 
coiiceived it has not bei n re.th/ed, t hi liojie as lie chi rishi d it 
lias not heen fiiltilled , hut iM.il i lues not mailer ‘If llis hope 
has onh hem actiiallv re.'il./.id Is'inie ttie eves of faiHi, the 
plnl(isopiiic,i,| historian will not he.ilai.e to Imd even that an 
asloiiishmglv true fuiir<iiietit, vvlun he iiotis tlie lesiilts the 
hoi>e h.is ai liieved and its uiexliiuislihlc tnnLfnIne.ss ’ (j> FJ!)). 

In olhei words, truth m the strict semse of the word cannot l>e 
claimed lor Hie ‘'osjiel ol .b-sus, hut only worth for the insjnrmg 
and siistaiiimg of the leliemns life. 

(d) As legaids the A)io ptolu helu f m Christ’s sai ritu ird death 
as ime ot Hu ri.isons tpu i ontessmg llis lordsli.p, u sling, 
ai< ording to llariiiiek, on l»•slls’own teaching, Louv holds that 

I Co l.'H •• ‘ bv no means in,ikes it ceiiain Ih.il Hu uim of the 

Atonement by death i \isied liom the l)>"'iiin.n„ with the 
ibst incioess that the teai licrg of Paul confp i nsl ipu il, or that it 
contributed to lav the tounitations of Clirisiolos. \ to Hie same 
extent as the iilea of Lite HesnrrecLion ’ (p. !“■:) .\.s regards 

this idea, il lx longs to lailh and not to fact ‘diiicHv and 
toriiialh esUlilislied ’ To the liiston.m 'the f'l'i oi some 
apivearances will seem iiu octest,.-ihie, hut he will he unable to 
decide Uieir nature and i \lent with jincision’ (ji 13‘2). 
Uaiii ick IS ( baiged with < x ig j;t ration in inuking ‘ the rertainty 
ot eternal hte depend spilelv on ‘tiiilh m Hie leBurrectum of 
Christ,’ siiu e other soiiicis ol the behet must be taken into 
account fp l.’sp) ‘\or can it be triilv said licit lo-diiy faith in 
the elernallv living i'nri^t is Hie sole Miivpoit of belief in 
ininiottahtv ’ (i> l.K.) The ende.ivo'n l.i nisperii m fhe 

Giisjv'Is an oiigitial essence ol (Ilinsli uoi\ m tlu pv'l.tlion of 
(tod’s I'aHuTliood isscorntullv dended, and toi il, is subslit,tiled 
Hie iiidu.ili.'ii ot an original imtniise to subseijiietit develop- 
meiit III ('111 1 st's hope of Hu Ixmgdoiii. 

(<■) Fill Lite jvicsciit jvinpose it is not necessary to follow 
Loisv 8 argmr. id tuiHu r, lor its }>nrpose is to pistitv (he 
<levcloi>nu iil of tins gnin in human hislorv m the (’Iniicli—hy 
which 1.01SV means Hie l.’oman ( alholu Cliuich, with iUs 
C'hristuin dogma and Catholie woisliip Tiu' ,issimi}it,ion is 
that ‘whatever is, is right,’ and thal (JlirHliamtv eould not 
liavi evolved otherwise t.han it has dom . The ulililv of any 
ereed o» vode or iitc for the rele^iouH hie is its jnsHI'watiou. 
Ills aim he has staled in his last senlericc, it has Ik i n to show 
‘how (Ihristiamty has lived in the (.'liiirch and liv the Cliiirch, 

II d how futile 18 the desire to save il h\ a search utter its 

titcRHcnce' (p. 277). The oiiginal content ot the g'osjpel, as 
H mack pre.serils it, is fh.seredited by ciilieisin, so that it is not 
! K' idable tor use, as Haimu k uses it, as a standard of judgment 
' the biihseiiueiil devel .pineiits. 

Ill hiH A it tour d’xin prttl /inr, Loisy tried to reconcile these 
views of the Person and Work of Christ with the (hiclrme of 
Itomau Cathoheisin, hut the Church did not !iccl|) 1 Ins ajiology 
.vs ualtsfaetoi V. The <>/ J/ooc/msm—Hie reply of 

the Italian .MouernistR to the I'ajial Fncvi lical ot condemnation 

_and Father Tyrrell's Chri'.tiamli/ ut the ( 'm. Ilniulk both show 

tliat Modi rmsni IS foilowuig (loselv m the tootsieps of Loisv in 
Its cnliei.sm of tli(5 Gos)»* F, and that the Chiist il leaves us la 
the visionary ivossessed hy the Aiiocalvjvlic idea ot tlie Kingdom 
of Gml As this ide.i is held to have a miu h eloser kiii-phiji 
with the Konian (’alholu; Ilian with the Protestant t\ pe of 
pietv, the criticism of the Gospel is used in commendation of 
the Chill cli. 

(3) i:j) till 190S, KilllliofV mi};lit, li.ivc l»(‘(!n 
rtickoned Jis rtqirusc.iilmc; the LiluMiil I’lotcstjint 
tcniileiicy, hut siuldiuily luy pausod ovam li> an 
cxlu'iiu' iii<li( .ili.sui in rep.ird to tIu’, life of Christ. 
Titius sup-);i‘sls tliat it was tlu; puhhojitivui of 
Hiuiuu-k'^ 7'fv U'cA-en dcs Chri.stent ams wWwh lod 
him to see tlu‘ f^nlf of sejiiiriitiou hetween liiinself 
and Uuit school. Of his fuiuhimi'iital id(*:is on 
tliiH new tiieoloj^ical d(;p.‘ii 1 me, Titnis the 

followiny^ sumtiukry {Ver liremer Jiadtkalisinus, 
p. 100 f.) • 
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‘The ner^ciii of fihrist wf (jinnot to-fluA any more firmly 
^fratip. AtiioM(r the Lh<»u'<aiiil'ot (Ik orin-ilu-d in the time of the 
(hisnelH, there eertainlv umsl have heeii Home Jesus who in the 
spirit ot iirojihetic jiielv hih poor martyr-liie. lint this 

X has no me.imii;: l>e( isi\e, on the contrarv, is the conscious¬ 
ness of th» (“oiumimits, uliiih hu'. ohje*-tified, jierHontlied itself 

in the (;os]>i.is lor ... is tie- hod\ of f'hrist. — 

aeeonhncl' the ii(!ii.il historical tUirist. Chnsl tlie pution of 
the • oiiiiiiuiiii' , th* iile.i ot the ^rrowinv (’hiwh The Invine 
Stale of till vMij Id ('huri h anil f'hii I In loiij; t<)>;ether as 
appe iriiiiei and 'd'a. This ('hiifh, however, is aei onliiif' to 
Its i-M-fiii I a ni'W social orih i, <'hri^'t i.mit.v a new social move¬ 
ment on a VI rv hi^^ si'.ili {'imsstrn Sti/ci,), to which the impulse 
was *’’■ <‘t' cli'iiK'itai \ c'■^lclHl ot jiowir hy a clas^ of 

men, ojiiu' ssei) hut stri'. iii^ upward The taelorsof its tomia 
tioi) . 111(1 oiiL.!!! can lie shown in tlic coiiiinon hie ol flu n”" ' 
In h mil ill own wolds, ‘ 1 h( pic-tilie ol t'hiist is in all d- 
mull ltaliiM‘ iiadv lietore a snule lini ol the (.ospel- v' 
vvriilMi riiilos.iphv prodni ed tin* framework m a iiiiiveisul 
world-view, m<‘tiipli\smal diMlirim, into which the pn (iiri- <>’ 
Christ w'liH iiiserti d The econoiiiic condil ions of Ito’in lii.iiiciit 
to';itlicr till e\)ilo'ii\( Ilia'll rill whnh was di..«‘l. u, eo in 
Christ laiiii \, and in 1 he ji.li-;iinis iirothei hoods wtii , ivtn the 
nri^ii lil/iii); ton es, w hl( h I oiiihllii allihi I,* ndem c ' oil li i ilili , 
III till act iial sti uctiires of the (’linsLian i oniiiioml e « ‘ d 

hv'I il lie , ]» lul) It IS not mcissa'v to lullow the I o'lhliiiel ion 
unv 1 Ollier Tins IS t he redi/i fm m/ii/i.snmnm of the iiitnism 
ot the iJosiii‘1'-, wlindi assiimi Ihil the modern scliol.ii luav 
de.'il with tin se alien lit do n.iiii.’s .eiordiii” to his own ^ood 
will and plea .im 

(4) Not less ituliciil jn it*^ cril ici.sin, alt)i<>uuli not 
so <‘x(r:i\iit'jiiit iti its iocoiistnictuui. is r(Iouloi(.*i’s 
'J’hc K'tiht (’hI istmn C<in't /ihoti nf (’/irisf. 

(a) rih iderer si.it.cs lus jiosuion with all Uie dialiiiciness 
whnh could In di ini', ui the opi niinj; Henlences ol his Iniio- 
duclion . ‘ It IS to tin irr'Mt and idnding ciedit of the s n nidi 
llnolo(;\ ot the nim.teeiilh cenluiv that il has hsaincd ' i 
dlHlin>,uish hi tween the ChiiRt of I'aith and tlie man Jesus n 
hiHlorv, two entities which have been ideidilied hv eci li sijis,. • il 
do^ma It.v me.iiisof caiefnl and to.lsome ciii.ical iiiv es(.ica|ii'ii, 
It II IS been shown how tlie (lotriua ol I he (hid-iiian frr.uli di\ 
took lorni, prei ipilati d, as it win, I tom the ullclnun•.lm^; ol 
n li^;ious ideas of vaiioiis orijiin with iin* remuiiacences ot the 
I 'lil', ( hiircti cull •einiiit; tfie lifi ol iiei ’d.inter ’ (j> .) 

(I') These rciiiiiuci iicca cannot., nowcvci, with iiiv lert.uiitv 
lie ns ovI'ri d, toi ‘.Jewish projihei v. Uahhinic leucliuiK, *hlentil 
Ijnosis, and tireuk phiiosophv had .illeady iiuiij;led I hell coioura 
upon the palette from winch the jiorliaitof ('lirist iii the Ni w 
Ti stameiit Scriptures was p.uutcd \tid ao all tliat can la 
delei mined with cert.ainlv from these writings is onU that 
coti'iplion of (Jfirist which was the object o* the tailli ot the 
ea»l\ (''irutian eoiiununitiea atnl then teaihers’ (p O) It is 
not iicct's.irv to di 1 eriiiitie what n iiu’nacerii e 8 of fact are 
lili'inicd with these iiiia|;uiiil ions of fiiilh in this coneeju nui , 
(or ‘ d IS ev’ideni Lha! the t'hrist lari ndimon and the t'hnaliui 
V/hunhait h.iaed njion that eaiiv hehel in Chnst. towhnh the 
New reslaiin id arid contemjioi'ir.v Christian literiitiire hear 
wil'icss This alone 18 the estuhlislied fact, winch is in no wav 
atTcitfi' Iniwi viT the answer to the ipiestion coiice.nliit!: the 
olijtIII <(Ilia belief milv fall ’ (jt. lllf ) 

(f) C' i.siiaiiilv tJius hei,''uis not tri hisioneal reality, but in 
mvtholoci , hill this foi I’lleideier ajijicarH no vlisa.lvantatce 
‘iSiiri'lv III ths, iind the eorre-|>on('iiic ntes and ceii monies in 
which the n.vtlinal idea linils dr.iinatic tiee, livnii^, uid 
eoiit.muniih I'll s‘nl.alion, are hv tar tlie uiO'l oii<;iiial and 
forcible foim of e\|)ii ssmn of tin pec.dim jreiims of evtty 
religion, and an theietoieof the j^reatest sliriiilii mice for Llie 
iiivcatij^at.or of the hiaiorv of relncion ; they aie, in fact, ins 
ultniiate aonree of iiiforniatio'i ’ (ji l.'tf ) 

((/) As one of the world's iiiv Lholoi,;ies, Ctlinstianitv must not 
lie left. Ill isiil.iiion, hut iiniat he considered ‘ in relatioiisliip with, 
and in (Il ;>cii(||.rice ni>(in, the invtha and luj^ends of iiiiiv’ersai 
relivjioiis iiisiurv ’ (ji 11) The rest of the hook is an illustration 
111 this t heals, tile Chiiatiaii eoiii ejdiori of Cliiist being traced 
to muiiifold sources in tiio invlhsaiid legends of other religioiib. 

2. Esiimate of the validity of current theories. 
- H!iviii‘_r stated tlio.se tliemie.s, we may now ehli- 
nmte then validil> ; an<I it. will be liest to work 
backMJiids Iroiii the extdeme to the moderate 
eid 101,sill of I ho (bisjiois 

(1) If if ho (Tiio, as riloidorer iiiaiiitaiiis, that 
hisforiotil ronlity is not iiooossary as tlio basis ol 
fjulh, we nood not put oiiiselves to this tioulde. 
We must therefore ftice the iiuestion. Can faith be 
indillt'Kuil whether its objeet. is faet «»r lietion ? 
and Iind the answer to it before we know whetliei 
llieiiuest iswoith {uirsuinu;. 

('(] If, IS not noiessary to sliow that (Christi.-in 
tlicolopy, ns expiessing the coiiiinon ftiith of tlie 
('hioiiun Chuioli, has always ttiken for grantml 
Mint it vvjis den ling with a real revelation of Cod, 
and a. leal ledenijition of man in the real Person 
and work ot .b'sus Christ. Hut the challenge now 
cast down must be taken uji. Sin, sorrow, sutfer- 


ing, tleath are real facts and not fictions. Must 
not the Divine deliverance, consolation, and assist 
ance which man feels that he needs, and which he 
believes that be has found in Jesus Christ, be a 
real fact and not litdion? Myths and b'gends 
cannot leally save fiom these real evils of tlie life 
ot man. MeirnuLiin’s pam])hlet, irtfriiin be.dnrj 
miser Glnubi fjrs-i hn kt!ichi'r That-^ovhen '' Why 
does our faith iieetl historical facts’' ) works out 
this argument with i^real. lorctt, < hi)}' a scholar in 
Ills stmly, remote liom the needs id m:in, would 
.'-U!j'',<‘st tiiat a picture of a hnmmin.o cup could 
siako a man’s tliiist. A inytluca! conct ption ot 
f’liiist is not as good as the liistm icu 1 icality 
\N liy have the legends and myths tiDiii w liieh 
l‘llci(ici<*i set'ks to eonijiound tlie (diiistian con- 
cejilinn ot fill 1 st ta,llmi into a limbo of foTuiuJui. 
m-ss troni which the jiiodt'rn scliolar must icscue 
tlieni, while <‘hrisl icmains to-dfiy the litdp and 
tlie liope ot millions oi men''' Is it not ht'causc He 
had, and lias, a reality which tliese never pos¬ 
sess* »1 ? 

(/t) 'rin* eom]»!ii i.son winch Plleiderer .so industri 
onsly mal.es evncgeiatcs tlie lesiiuhlanci* and 
i"noit*s the ditlercnces between Chnstian ideas 
and iJie myths and hu ends of othei ielipions, 
he.sides nijiking tlie eunoiis assumjdion tliat, ii 
any .similai ity, ho\v«‘vei iiuiiote. can he suggested 
licl.wecn a myth oi Icjcml and what < laims to lie a 
fact ot Chustisin hisioi^ , the fact c.'innot he a fact, 
hut imisi lie a tiidion,’ The conclusion Unit the 
stori<*s ill tlie T.nhtn I'istara Jihout the hiitli ot 
Huddlia tire tlie sjiim‘ in kind tis I,he iveords ot the 
birth of tit'sus in Matthew timl Luke shows neither 
a line taste imr a sound jmigiiient. Is it not nioie 
leasonaldeand ereclilde to see in myths and U*L’i‘iids 
guesses, longings, and liopes ot llie soul ot inun 
poetically exjiiessed, which in .lesus (dirist liiid 
letil sjitistaction lor mind, hetiit, and life? 

(c) In th<‘ ChiisTian (’hutch tlusre was a fulln»‘s- 
of new sjiintual lil<‘, wlmli wnth ebb ami How li.is 
continued to the ])iesent tlay, and is being evei 
more wivlely diliused in actual oxpeiiemv. They 
who expeneruusl ttiat life connected it with tlie 
Risen and A.scendtid l^ord, tuid idt'iilified Him 
with the .le.sus whose companions some of them 
clauued to have been, and whom tliey knew to 
liave been ciuciticd. That identity was lor them 
estalJislntd hy iminifestatioiis which they fhem- 
selvt's Inul witnessed. Here there is hisloncal 
reality a<le<jimle t.o explain the suhstsimuit de¬ 
velopment. Why round a jierson of whom little 
was.suiely lemc.mlK usl so rich a mytln)loi;y should 
have gatiicied, and how .such a fusion ot diverse 
lictions became so mighty a force, is im*,\plu*ahle. 
St. Paul’s expmicnce, even setting Jk-ide the inter- 
iretatnm which he gavt; to it, cannot he e.\plained 
ly any giadutilly develoned mytliology. His tour 
great I'.pistics carry on tlie face of them the imuks 
ol authenticity ; they disclose to u.s a s])int,ual 
ami nioiul eliaufj^e, and tliey oiler an adeqmite 
etiuse of it, il the Christ who wuis the ohjeel of Ills 
Itiilli, and wliom he helit'ved to liavo traiisfoi mod 
him by til*' ext'reiseol jieisonal jire.sciic.e and power, 
was iiuicvd historical leality, .‘iml the testimony 
tionie to lliin hy the primitive (Hiristian eom- 
munity was true ; hut otherwise St. I'aul '' liis- 
toiy as a (.’hiistian apmlle is an impenetrahle 
enigma. As ag.-dnsl Rtleiderer we nni'^t insist 
tliat it does nuif ter a gM'.it deal wdiethei Christ he 
tact or fiction, tliat it docs not ftdiow tluit the 
•^forv of (’liiist is just as fictitious fi.s myths and 
iemmds, to wliicli souh* points ot resemblance in it 
may he fliscoveied, and that tin; CIiiisiian experi¬ 
ence Irtmi the oeginniiig of the Christian history 
until to-day rctjuires as its explanation historical 
reality, ami not mythology. 

(2) Kalthoir's reconstiuctioii may he passed over 
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Avitl) the siinj)le remark t-hat the only literary 
sources Avhicli we possess tor the history of the 
oiig;iii of Christianity loiul no su]>i>ort whatever to 
his view of Chrisi lurjily as a sociril movement 
amoii” the oj)]>re‘-'.eu masses of the Jfoman Empire, 
anti that its plaiisilnhty is tliie only to a lians- 
ftM'eiice lo a tlist;inl a;^e of economic views and 
social hoptis of the piestmt time. 

Ltnsy’s theory of the orij.':iii of Christianity is 
n(»t .so fai- rtmiovetl from all hi.storieal pn*h:i.hiiity 
as is Kail lioll'’s. 

fn) W'li.d m:iy ai the oul-set justify caution, if 
not SIC pi<-iorj, is that the ^*iiti<*ism lias tlie vice 
^\hlch thuni.an critics coiKieiii'i w il.h the t'pitlnd 
‘ apoloi^et i-^f h ' It. is a Uoniitn ( atholu’s deltmcc 
of his ( Iniicii jiujiinst Llhc.ial P’otos! riiit cntui-m, 
lor Modennsm is no apjiroacli ol IJoman (hatholi 
< ism to I’loir'.pinl ism, hut an atlcmpl to di\<il, 
imui'crn s< h<»l;iisnip into elianmds moie fa.\ouiahl(‘ 
to Ihmian < \i( Imlicisiii than !hotestanlisni. Ijoi.s\’s 
ijeatment of 1 l.arnack sa,va)uis mit oi the im[>niti- 
alit y o< (‘lit K ism, hut of secl.aiian ]K»h*inics. 

(/>) The Synojitie (lospels do umUmhledly eon- 
tam eschaloloyical tea,chinj^ of desiis, .ami it is 
(iilheult lo undi'istand how apocalyplif lioj»es 
eould have been so ]iroiiuiieut ami tioiiiinaiit in 
.Aposttdic (diiistianity without some wan.ant in 
the Mastei's woids. It is ]»roh;ih!e (‘M>n that 
Chuistian tlieolofy ueneially has not iMoyni/eil 
adeijualely tha.t Jesus st<iod ill tin* pioplut u* siic- 
e(‘ssion, and that ni ieL;;uJ lo the future He held 
the pioj>heti<‘ standpoint and us(>d ilie ])io{)he(ie 
speech. On the oHmm Imnd, the (iospels contain 
etliieal and sjuritual ti'a'diinc' on which llainack 
i.s warranleil in layincf eniph.asis, and which is 
inucli Ui.ss piohahly the relle-xion (»f the euiient 
ihouehl and liie of the a;^e and environmoni of 
thi'ii eom]»osition than tin' es< hatohi^hail (('acliine 
may he. Tlie iiioia,! cliaraeter and the Kdiyituis 
const iouMH'ss ol Cinisl ,is jiiescnted to us in the 
<Misjiids tlo is l ;'i.e the impicsMon of a visionary, 
whose piimaiy iiiteiest wtis a future Kingdom ol 
(iod, lull of a jieiU'ct Son of (irod, not only po.sse.ss- 
ine the certainty of Cod’s h’atlimliood, hut eoni- 
municatin}' tln‘ saiiu; ceitaiiity t.o others, in His 
as.surance of lor^^iveness. Harnack’s re]U('senta- 
tion comes very much nearei ( he total imjuessioii 
which (he ])ersoiuilily of Jesus in the (Tospels 
makes ihaii doe. that of L(/i.sy. 

(c) Fuillnu, tin* t oimneiitary of hi.story .sup])ort.s 
HarnacU's rather than Lolly’s version of the tea< h- 
in^ ol .iesus. 'Phe a,[>oealyplic hope has not found 
a litoral iullilimmt, and theie is no likelihood that 
it ever will ; the ethical and spiritual teacliincj of 
,lcsiis is still the highest iiillueiice in the life <d the 
race;. If the fornier he the subordinate and the 
latter the prcdoniinant element in the gospel of 
.I<‘sus, Christemlom to-day still owes its best to 
Him ; if not, it has outcaowii Him. 'Phe j^erm 
whicli Ijois'v’s ciitnisui leaves us lias not vitalily 
enou'di to explain the subsetpK'ut tlevelopment, 
noi IS tliere such identity ot ]irinci])le betw’ceii 
.Jesus and Chi istiariity as to ju.stify the pla<'e 
which He h.'is al\va>.s held in Christian faith, lie 
is, if Loisy lie i iylit, too much the creation of His 
own turn and place (,o Ix' the Cieatoi of anew era 
in the iiMiial and icli^ious lite of mankind. 

(4) lluiiiack in many r<*spects show's the eriti- 
<;isni of theCospels at its vciy hest, and aiiproaclies 
Very iicai ly the coniinori Christian standpoiiit 
'Pile rea,sons for what is nccativc in his conclusions 
aie two his denial of miiachis and his aversion to 
met a.jih\ si< s. 

(n) A »list iission ^if the whole question of miracles 
((7.a.) w'ouhi here be out of pla,ce. Let it sulfiee in 
tlie ])r<‘,s(‘nt connexion to say that. Harnaek reeoj;- 
nizes in Christ a moral and relif^ious uniqueness, 
and assii^ns to Him a sie‘nifi<’ancF and value fur the 


hiehest interest of the human race, w'hich juii 
Him in another catejjory than ordinary man, ami 
toihid at least the iloj^matie asseition that even 
Ills nature-miracles wme neci’s.sarily ‘ interfm- 
ences willi tin* coiitimiity of Natuie,’ and did not 
fall within the reach ot the inllu<*nee which this 
unique peisonalily could wield, if ‘ tIn* reli^.rion. 
man is sine of this,’as Harnaek concnlcs, ‘that 
lie is not cindoHcd in a hhnd and brutal couise t)l 
nature, hut that this coiir.si* of mituic .serves hic;liei 
ends ’ (p. 17 (-(»]), why should it be tboupdit a tliinp 
iiicredilde that, m the miraeles ol .l(‘sus. Natuic 
should .serve the hichci ends of tin* Ivinpdom of 
(b)ti V IJainack’.- ic.ison for acce[)l me tlui healing 
miraeles ol Jesus ;iH naluial does not e\})lain tin* 
bulk ot Hn'in, but (Md\ lliosi* whieli can Ik* re- 
c.'irded as lemoviiic m'uu)hc dis.'udeis. Kxclude 
all tlie others, ami it wouki become iliflicult foi 
llainack to maintain his cord cut ion tor tlie cicdi- 
bilityof the Synofitic (n^spels as histoncal souices. 
Snell a denial oi nniach's as that, to wdiieli llai- 
naek commits himself involves a far iinue radical 
criticism ol tin* tlosptds than we tiinl in him, 

(/i) llainack endeavours to e.scape nn'lajiiiv*ics 
by lrca,tiiiu the unitpie lilitil consciousness ol .Iesus 
as a s(‘cict which no psyi'hology will discovei. 
Hut, while we may admit tba.( our thought cannot 
fathom the depths of the mind of Chiist, it is 
impossible to rci<»g!ii/.e so uni(|uea, iilial coiiscious- 
iies- 111 t!biist witlioul being iorced to iin|uiie bow’ 
wc must <*onceivc tin* relation of tiod t.o Him who 
possCs*-ed it. W c cannot say that He alone knows 
ainl alone leveals tin* P'athei, ami then, as ovi*r- 
against (Jod, iin*linU‘ Iliiii in our thought of Him 
among other men. Ih* the interprelation.s ol IJjs 
Person in the>«'Painl inChiistian doiniia adeipiati* 
or not., w'(* must att(*mpt such an iiiK'rpretal ion as 
does justn*e (o He unn|neness in llims(*ll ami Ills 
siginlic.uice and Milin* loi man. 

(a) 'J’In* jiiesenl. w liter cannot, then, acci ]tt the 
thcoiies <d the oripm of (.diristianity W'hich hav(* 
b<*en skelclieil as t naracteiistie of modern thoucht. 
'Phat the Syiiopl le (lospels ]iresent the common 
Chiistian Iradilioii tioiii (he distinctive stand¬ 
points of tin'ii Jes]K‘cti\e. aiil hois ; that the h'ourth 
(lospel contains hi,stori(*al reminiscences still more 
highly coloured hy doctrinal relle.xions sid, in a 
nietaphysieal llelienistic iraanewoik; that St. 
P.iul, in mterpieling a, real experience of the 
.saving powei ot the liv'ing (Uinst, ust‘s caU*gones 
of .Jewish and evi'u (Jieek thought.; tlmt the la(‘t 
of Hu; Ml gin birth and the doctiine of the pie- 
existi'iict of (Christ are not so well atti'.sted his- 
toiieallyas the moral and leligioiis teaching and 
(he lunacies ol .Jesus (as eoiitaincil in the conimon 
(Jinstian tradition in the Synojitics) or tlie He.sur- 
rcetion (as borne witne.ss to by tin* lea.ieis ot (be 
Ajiostoln Phuieli and notably by St. Paul, what¬ 
ever ddh'uKie.s ^IL11 attach t.o the (iosjK‘1 lecords 
ol tin* appeaniuces of .Jesus)- these an* eonclu.sioris 
of eritiiism whuh we ma_^ tully accejj wit.hout 
in any way loweiing tlu* general i elm hi lit y of the 
TsT as the lit«*i;irv soiiiee (d tin* hi.sfoiy of the 
iK'giiinings ol ('lijisl ianity. AH (piestions ot the 
eonipositloll ot tlu* sepjiiate wiitings and of the 
foimation of the(^•lnon, as ot the insjuiation of 
the N’P in its jtaits or as a whole, an* deal I W'ith 
I'lsewhere ; our only concern now is to maintain 
that, the (’Ini.stlaii leligion had its oiigiii not in 
a myt luJot* V, not even in the tiaiistorinal ion by 
religions ntleMion and ini:i'*inatiim of a good and 
wi.se (eacln*! into a Divine Savioiii and Hord, but 
in the lnstoni.il lealily oi Je-ius (’Jirist theljoid, 
as tlie tlospel- leeoid, and tin* Epistles inleriuet, 
His lile and w oi k. 

V. Dkvf.lopmust of Cii u jsr I an itv.—,] nut fiB 
there is a great variety of opinion regarding the 
origin, .so is then; regarding the developin(;nt, ol 
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tiie (.nii'isti.Lii 'I’ll** ciri-tl, code, 

and ritual <»1 tin ( pii"! ian ( Ijiiicli have undei^oru* 
many change-.; (tpiiiion i'^ di\i(ied whether these 
< liaiif^eR have heiMi loi tlie better (»r tlic worse. 
We must look laielly at euirelit theories hefoie 
olleiine a shoji Jiislnrieal sketch. 'I’he Homan 
(^atliolic ami llie 1‘iotestant views aie in muiked 
contra-l ami even in intended i)))]>osition. 

1 . Roman Catholic theories.—'i'hese are hy m* 
inea/!’^ a'' unihnni as iiil^lit iia\e been expected. 

(1) The old oithodox lumian t'afln/hi \ lew may 
he <.n\e]i in the Mords oi h'atheT 'rviiidl . 

‘ A( t onliiiy lot,tie ortiiii(l(i\ tt^<<lr^, ns di 1» mtcfl ii\ I’.os^iict 
|<li<(l l7ni;,a^ .iHsiiiin n li\ ttie < niiucilh aii'l ilic I'.uIn i Ilii 
(loci rm“-.lud ( sseiil i.il lint il-itioMs of till f'.ilniiK Cii ksIi.ui 
S een al«mH .'iiiil idcniicjillv llii '..iiiie Tin w lioic ■ ci^iii.*tn , 
siicnimeiil.d, und hiciunliic s\st«iii, as il iio^v st'iinls, w.js 
dclmrod in detail li\ (Hunt to Ills Apostles aiul sx Itiein to 
tlicir Hiicc<-SKorH lie proi l.'iimed, not (In ven woid'-, liiit tli* 

V er\ Niilistaricc in idl ili tail ol l.lie doi 11 nn ^ >>1 Tii fit ai.d ot tin 
talic.jfi tie iiiHtitiilcd tin* p;ip.K \ , tl < • | i^cop.Uc, tin- 
.in in 11 lent N . 'Iln ('Inn (, li is I he ml iliihle ^,o.uih to .f this 
s|M!,ini ns delixii.d to Ini K< pin.; I>i Iln* Ajiosllis n<i| to 
•le\elo)i dialfcli alh, hilt to pn-iivi nitncl willionl jeldilniii 
or Niihlrui lion’ {('hn'-tiiiinti/ nl Ifu ('to')- /lom/s, )> 11 t.). 

{'2) ’I’liis, in laee oj insii|iej ,i hit* hisloneal difli- 
culties, has ln*en iiuiditi<*'l, a<'-mdin}.' t<» the same 
writer, in tin* im*w ... '• 

111 tin- he IniWIs that tin ilHInn lion tietwctii the inipln'it and 
I li" *• ^ pli. i(, as I he I loaU folih d U)i uinl the i lonk s)ii e.id tnil, is 
■ oiitiisi (I w ith aii'ithcr distiin tioii, the poteiil.al .uid the nclu.d, 
la the ho\ niid Iln iiiau. The Mew that Iht helicf iini>luit in 
one aee ini"lit tie niiele e\pltcit in anotlni is consistent vmIIi 
I he assiiiiipt ion of this ( onipleti elian'.feless depo ’ 1 , notsolln* 
• lew III.it lielli'fH 'will h .illeiwildh heciun ie tu.il Weff onh 
lioteiitial 111 the earhi i n'es, althoneli tin in \\ oitlio.low 
iHsiiiiies it to tic HO ‘ In till newt I vn v\ re^el.^tn)n i- mi.ndul 
m Mie intalhhle utideiKl.iinlcin ot ilie epiw op.ite m e» unienicnl 
dehatf--intftlldile III deduciiie tin lojii'Ml const ipieiice.s of the 
taith of ji.ist liCMcratioiis, ainl uddiiie tlieni to the e\ei-jrievviiie 
iiodv of Ctpin li .uiila'iiial Inlirls'tp "4) In tliua uildini^ to 
ihiH ho(l\ of lielielH, tiie ejnscopate, it ih inaintninetl, ih not 
LToinir he^oinJ the Aposloln atp , for ‘it la eoncedi d that tin 
Vposlhs knew (ull.l and c'i.]ili‘i(l\ h,v revilation all tint his 
liepfi, or sti ill e\ rr come to he, hein \ i d actualli Ip ihi ('Inin h 
Ihit tlic snh Apostolii ax'p was not til tor this liiilncss ot initti; 
o|il\ tliroiixc)i loni; eeiiliiries could tlicdhinch he prep.iicd to 
icccwe it (]) ‘,'(‘.1 'J’.trreira criticifiin of tins mow la ptmijci.t 
Tins Inhiid thcoi.'v of development impliea that the casi.et of 
(lo^'inatic ji'vvels at oin'i diopiied Irom her weak and iin om- 
peteiit liands, and that «lie |the ChmchJ la mtallihle, not m 
knepine w'hat siie reoeiveil, hut in alowli rec-ovenug what ahe 
liaa io.tt ’ (p ’*() 

('A) 'I'liis lu'w orthodoxy is mil, liowever, to be 
ideiililied with Newman’s Thfoi i/ of Dm /o/unfut, 
'viiich IS not, <■! K'tl as this is, /.c. a drawing of 
new lieliels as tlu* lot^ical eonie(jm*ne<*s out of the 
laith of |,h(‘ jiast, hut hto/ot/n ttl , i.e. tin* uiitoldin^ 
of a life 111 new surrouiidiiio.s to adajit itself to 
tliem. 

Newman jiuts thiH thcorv forw^ard as ‘an hvjiothebiH to 
icconnt tor a ddliciiltv ’ (lirwlapiriful of Doriritie, ISl.o, p 27) - 
the (oritrast helween ]iriiuiLive t:iiribtiiinit> and tUthohcisiii. 

' Hiristiamtv, lie save, ‘ < .une into the woild' as an idea rather 
;han .in institution, and liaa had to wrap itself ui clothm^; and 
lit Itself vMtIi armour of its own jirm idm^^, and to form the 
iiiHtrumciitH iiiid methods of ita prospi.nly and w’arfare' (p 
lift) Tlie process h.v wfiich it ha*! ac< oiiiphslied this he de¬ 
scribes as ‘ dev elojimeiithv which he undcistands 'the 
irermination, j'rovvth, and pcifection of some livm-r, that la, 
influenual, truth, or aiip.aieut truth, in tlie minds of men during 
a Hiilhi lent pen oil ’ (p .17) He indicates the U'sts hv which 
dev clojiiiieiit mav he dwliiiL'iiisln d from coriuption, hut coiii- 
nut s the apjvIicatioM ol thi icstst.o ‘an external authority ’ (p, 
II7), ii.iinclv, the lilt illihlc dhurch (see Kairhairn, Chris! iii 
Uiiilrrn Thfoloiti/, iSU.J, p ;;2 f ) Hi.s atm was to defend the ohl 
doctnncH hv the new nicihodM ; aiel he did not reah/.e that the 
new methods iinclil he turned a^,..iiist the old iloctiinea Ills 
ihcorv was ‘an lUininiriititni m/ ini,uuriii u<ld»-cssod to the 
'1 r Id iriana’ who h..d jroiie so far with him and liesitated about 
'"itiu’ as far as he had done It the ratristn theolo;;\, he 
irpnif-., was lenitiiuale as a dev eloiniieiil ot Apostolic dodriiic. 
vi V cot the HchoIasiK also,' If th,. (.arliei atanea of the de- 
''•lopi.c.iit are to In i,.pi(i\ed. vvliv not the laterIt is the 
■mic ‘ 1 lea ' which is fimlniLr. aci oiiliiii,' to uhaniTUii' conditioiiH, 
11C..I1 (.iiiliodmiLiits (SCI Tviicll, c/i ut HI f.) 

(1) .Mtnlcrnisis have taken from Newman this 
tcprcscntuiKiu of tlie ‘ idea’ of the CJiuich, not as 
(i body 111 d.n tnne, hut jis a rdiorious imjmise, .tiuI 
lUive Used i{ a- a wciipon ajx.iiiiHt the doctnne.s 
wliieh he liinist'lf smccrt'ly aiiojded, and sou^^ht in 
lliis W‘ay conlideutly to deietid. l''or the IVlodernist 


view' we nnist now ret urn to Ijoisy's L'F. I'ftnq’de. et 

/‘/.(///.VC. 

'Ihe .second part of the hook dcalint; willi Hie dluirch, it.s 
Iio'Una ami Worship, is not less a ihiIciiui iiviamst HainacK 
til01 tin lirst, and, as h is alrc.nh hccii sic a'^led, the defem l* 
ot !he dhuit II against Hatuiu k’s t iinddiiu.i'ion ib pruliahlv the 
looi.ive ot the alta* k on his vicwot the coal’d- l.oisv imldlv 
I c.iiieH Hu entile deveiopnu'iit ot the 1. huich as dhnsii.ui, 
1 ■ I ISC iwcss.iiv for the coniiimed vitahiv of the o’osjiel 
1 .1 -I of all, he iletends Hie evolution of the societj till even the 
!’ picy IS readied , hut in Imh account of that evolution he 
d.>e- not ilispiav the same ai ute critical laciiltv as m deuhiif^ 
w III the (Jos|M‘ls ‘To reproach the datholn dliuidi foi tlie 
111 V«lojinieiit ol her consiitiitiiiii is to repniach her for liav in^ 
I lioseu to live, and that, iiiureover, when her life was iiidis- 
]iciisahle for the presirvuiion ol the gospel itself There ih 
nowhere in her liistoiv uiiv u.ip m continuit v, 01 the ali.solute 
M'.itioii of a new svstem , evciv step is a dedin't 1011 fioiii t.he 
lirccs'dint;. so tliat vv( can jtroccf d tiom tic actual constitution 
ot the J'apacv to the evan;-t In .tl soi ict v aiound .lesiis, diflereiit 
a- thev art' fiom one another, witlcut meetiux' any violent 
lev.ilution to I hatif;e the yoviinimnt of He I'liiistiaii com- 
noinitv At the same tunc, an\ advance is exidiuncd hv a 
ll••lcssdv of tart, accoiiipamcd Ip Jo^iial r'c< i ssi. ics, s(i that 
tin liistonan ( amiot, sav Hiil the total l vli lit oi the mov cinent 
IS .i.itsale the p.ispel Tlic i.ict i.s, it prorecili riom it und con- 
tii'iics it ■ (ji ll>^) Tins (v>m}>I'icciicy iH possibli only hv limit- 
ini; the f;o-pd to t’hnst’s 1 scli.ilolo}.'iciil t* c'cii!,' as a 
lie'ilmi; bin li Huhscijucni devclopuieiit tli.il it 'in. Id live and 
vv .Ik in tlu vvoild hoisv lias In inn iiiiidsm x'"' ml of the 
ithi. il amt hiHtitiail ildiiiits ol the vtospcl^ wbcli llariiack 
applies OH the Blumlard ot i is judgment of Iln t'hunh In 
hi . manner, rt'j,itdui}j (.'hrist i.in do;;nia, Hoihv niaiid nns that, 
vvliile ‘the devI'lopinciil, 01 din’iiia is not in the kospel, .ind 
< ould not hi then,' .vet ‘it does not follow Hut tin (lochia 
lines not jiioceed from the ;:'is])el, ami Hut the h'ospi 1 
has not lived und bus suH m Ihe doomn .vp well as m 
the Hhuich.’ lor ‘tie nnuHiitaiv is lioiiiovieie oils witli the 
text’ (p Isuf). Into I,he del.ius of Ins deiiionslralion 
th.it till human piophet ol tlu ip»si»el le^^ilunalclv, het aiise 
iic< essarilv, beiaue Hie Second I’fison in tin f’liiutv, who 
assiiiind human n.ituie, and ot lus vimii' st.ion ol i.Hcr ci|uallv 
siirpiisin^ Iranstotm.iHoiis ot the ■ "i icid of Hii ^ospi I as de- 
tciin.'ied Ipy lus < iiliciMii, it is mipos-'Mt loi it'i 1’it it iiiaj 
he stated as a (rcncnl ohiection Mint Hie Ih'jIi^kmI ana'o;,M of 
thepcrui and the developnciit of tic oi[;amsm is iUo;;eLher 
ovecir.imed In a docluiial devolopmciit there m.jsl lu* an 
mil,' ;ihlc moral and lel i;ious contmuit.v such im is not to he 
( \pc> icd III a livmit ^ncvHi, and Hu* is eiitiri Iv In km;.’ in 
the do( tiiual < haiiircs w hi‘h I.ouv dclcmls as m u ssarv. Tlio 
usi ot an altoLether uiiidei|uati cateoor.y vilul'S Inh whole 
III ’Miucnl Tic same imihod of pioot is eiirp.ovcd to Icom- 
iiii'c even development, howcv er sii|>( rstiliou*- it muv i)>pcar, 
III Hie(’atholi< ril.iril of vvorhliiii V\li:itcvcr Roman i.'.iilmli- 
cism (for I(Oi-'V's optimism e* 1 ends oiilv to he own ('hiirch) hu.s 
ever been in hislon it has been nc 'cs-Jiirilv, and so v.didlv 

2. Protestant theories, I'hcse do iioi cliun.sli 
tillso)>timism in lej’JHii to Uie evolution ot t’hii.sti- 
Jintl'y 111 history. 

(1) The tiaditioiial I’rotestfmt view tH tluit. the 
lliiiy Scriiduics contain ( litiNtianity as it ou^dit. 
tt» he; I hut very .‘■soon (oTiu{i(ion set in, althon^di 
the Itiiei Ifonian (iatliolic develojiments wcie more 
of tl (ie|>}iitntc troni the jinmitive (Miiistiini taith 
;tml lift! than tltose earlier in the undivided Ohureh 
had been ; that in tlie l^’allteisof the (diurcli niueli 
souiul Christum ieachin <4 is l,o he loiimJ ; tliat the 
de.eisioiis of tlie tEcumenical Councils in reomd to 
the I’erson of Chiist and the n.ituie of tlie (iod- 
lutad mu.st be {t(‘ce|»l(*d a,s autiioi ilative ; and that 
the Keioimation elleeted a letiiin to Ajiostolie 
Clitistianity. It need hardly he sahl that this 
vie\\ i.s a Joesely-hoiind liundJe of iiiientieal as- 
Bumptions. 'I'lieic w st--develojiment,, ;.^ood and hati, 
wit.liin Mie j\pn-'((i!ic (iliuieli ilselt, tiiid no sueh 
wide cult ean Im* Iim iI hetwet'n any two af^es of 
the history ot the Cliuieh. Had it been jios.sible, 
it Atonid not have been desual/le for I lie Ke- 
torni;iti*>n to lesion: the Aiuctohe ao(‘, which w'aa 
•rone ht'yoiid retail. All developmenls in Koman 
Cal iiiilicisin were not eoinijitions, foi many had a 
tel.iiiye liistorical justiliciit ion. 1’atnslic teaching 
and Coiieiliar tle^iua eaniiot he is'dated tiom the 
whole histvuu'al eoniext, timl aHsi{,,med a permanent 
authoiity, while that context is eomletiined as 
corrupt 

(2) As attaching itself inoie immediately to one 
ol t liese a-*>..ui'iplions, tiiat the dtictrina 1 decisions of 
the Chuich, esjicv ially in the iM iimeiueal (Eouncils, 
have a ]»ermaiient authority, may lie mentioned a 
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theory wllie]> han Ihm-ii ]iiu lonvaid hy Uir in his ' 
hook, '}'h>‘ I'nitfrefis n’ Ihufiivi. j 

(«) Mis worUiii;; h.vp<JMl(••^l'. is tmefly (oHows ■ While the | 
Scriptiiies .irtonl ‘the iiUiiiiiite (isL of prorhicts ’ I 

winch are desinihle and !> ^nliinr.te, as ‘Mine is a do'drinal 
content in (Jhiistlanit.v which it is tlie dut\ of the (.Ilmrch to 
Kseertuin and witness for,' ^Pt there is both ‘ noeil and advan- 
tutfe of the ohjei tive test liirnishid bv'the he tor,\ of doi^ma, 
winch, as the i.id;,^nient of doctrines, has resullid in ‘the sur¬ 
vival of the fittest.’ This com Insion is corilitined bs * the 
jiai.iilelisni of till lojricnl and hisloiical develoiniicntfot doc- 
trims have been discussed and foiinnlated in tin liisloiv of 
douma in the saine order as they arc treated in text-books of 
Hvstiniatic tIuoloLr,\. ‘The vinduation of the fiind.'Uiietital 
ideas of nlieion ' in ‘the a<re of apologetics’ has been followed 
hv ‘the Mieolo'-uai, anlhropolo”leal, and Chnstoloirieal con¬ 
troversies ' Then, hlnitintt trom the Kast to the West, ‘tlir 
Hotei lol.c^e'll peiiod’ has been followed by coidroversieH on 
thf ajuiln at am ot redemption.’ 'lo our modern a;^e ih to he 
aaerihed ‘a piciiliar intere.st in est hatolo^v ,* ami ‘the future 
may he exp*, led to devote itself to practical prohlctiis' (set 
the Conti ills, becturf i. ji. i\ f J 
{!>) (iir IS inevitiihlv forced into antagonism to Ilarnai It’s 
vK'vv of the historv of doLrm.i. II iniack’s restricted use of the 
woid •do'iiiia’ IH rejected in favnnir of the wider use for an.\ 
doi trim' winch has ootained ecclesiastical sanction; the infhi- 
<ii'-c of Cnilt riietaplijhits in the formation of dotrtim, «o 
minted on hi Haniack, is niiniriii/cd , tlo^^ma is rcjfuided its 
a pcfiii'incnt need ol the Church, and so not confimsl. as hv 
liai n.c 1 , to the pcimd before I he Itoformation ; and toUarnack’s 
pi-Hsuii' i ' an opt uuistK eslmiate is opposed 

(c) A'lcon;li at the Itcforui.ition the I cuiuenical demsions 
re;^ai(it'i|.' the l''>rHon of Christ weie am epted without chalh ii;-* 
.vml deh'iideil w’lth eonvu tion against Hociruamsin, vet P is 
umiHual lo find in a I’loiest.iiiL vvntei so whole-hearted a 
delence of the progress of doyma, even duriny the Middn- 
A;ics, as Jii ofli rs Without cntenntr into rntnism ot Ins 
theori in (htnil, w<‘ must point out lh.it lium.in liision in 
no om of it.M a-.pl cts < an he forced into ll " I’rocrii.sli s bed of 
such II theoii without violcmi Iio;:imt lannol be isolated 
troin iitiml ami polil V, and Its liisloi V in ii- irdcd ao an i v ohi- 
lion of doctrinal dciiniliouH in the logical ord'i of a tcvl-book 
of tbcoloyj. SuM'h thf lii fot unit ion m# mt a imn h more 
thorout,h re-consiiierationof Chribtian tiioui bl and rc-i'onslruc- 
tion o’ Chrmtian litc tlian a inei( tiirrniu’, liom the doctrine of 
an ohji'i tne AlomiiicnL to the <lo< trine of its tiidividuai ap- 
I>ropn.dion , and the modern jicnod is primarily concerned with 
tar niori fund.iinental concejiLions--Hcicnt.lK', philosophic, and 
Ilieolo(,r< .d than an\ mere tiieorv of the last thinys. Each 
, whili usiny Lliaiikfiiilv all the yams of Ihoiiyht in the post, 
must think out the Christian (lospi I for itself, and re-state it 
Ill its own current lunyuaye Much error has minyled with 
truth, and even the doctiines which, a.s huviny recciv'ed some 
sort of c( clesuiHlical sand ion, can he diyndieil with the title 
doym.ia an not ahove erd ii ism. The writer’s optmilsui seeuifl 
to yo verv much further than the facts allow. 

(‘A) AK.liimpli Urr had |)l:Liiiit*d his lK>ok liefore 
llarniu-k’s lUstory of Uoyino ajuKdmsd, yet he 
cafuiol, avoid a luiiniiifj ecoicisiu of tlie view to 
which he is so niucli opposed. Loisy’s L'Kvarryile, 
f’t V Ply I isc. was a reply to Jlarnack’s Dun IVcsrn de.s 
Ckrisicjitinns^ but it al.sn aims at diseredituif' 
IJarnaek's view of the evolution of the Church as 
stated 111 the History of Doqma (a fouith revised 
and enlaib'i'd eil. is now apjtearing ; the Eng. tr, is 
ol the. thud ed.). 

(a) While IlarnacU roeoyruzes that faith must yive Its 
contents, tacts, or tnitlis an intclloctual expression, ho gees 
in the oiitstamhiiff solution of this prohleni in the doynia ol 
Oalhohcism, lusidcH the Scriptural or traditional sonii’C, an 
alien philoKojilimal method, and an illeyitimate ecclesiastical 
aiithoritv, so that d lias been udvantiiyoniie in strenytlieniny 
the posit,ion of the Church, rather tlian profitable for the con- 
tlrination of faith As imposed by an ecclesiastical authoritv, 
claimiiiy a universal douiinion, doyina is by him distinyuisheii 
from doctrine, and is iiecessariM limited to the period prior to 
the Reformation. He divides the history of doyma into four 
sections . (1) the oriyo of iloyma, (’.i) the Christuloyicai de- 
veloimient of the East, (II) the Soterioloyical development of 
the West, and (l)the threeiold issue in Tridentiue Roman Cath¬ 
olicism, AnLi-Tniutariaiusni and Sociniiuusni, and ProtestAnt- 
ism. Four conclusiona are drawn hi him from the history : (1) 
Doyma is ‘a work of Uie (ireek spirit on the soil of the Gospel.’ 
(2) It, has chanyed from aye to aye, as it is the result of theo- 
loyieal activit>. (:i) While the oriyinal charaeter was pre¬ 
served, it was uiodilieii by Aiiyustuie, who infused a more 
intense rehyious spirit; and still more by Luther, who souyht 
to restore tin riylits of Christian e\i>erienee. (4) Deliverance 
from its hoiulayi will he yained as the process of its oriyui and 
development comes lo he known Already in the first century , 
the yoHjiel of Jesus was clianyed fiom its pristine purity ami I 
its oriyinai cxcelleTice by the Church’s acceptance of the Jewish 
apocalyptic ho)ie8 (which, he it oliserved, Ijoisy reyards as the 
content of the yospel), the Jewish or Hellenic doctrine of pre- 
existence, the Philonic doctrine of the Loyos (both speculative, 
metaphysical elements), and the Uroioo-Rumau doctrine of God 
and the soul (a philosophy inadequate for the intellectual ex- 


pri'ssion of the yospel). (if this first accretion the Christi.u 
taiih was divested, in spite ot the .Moniai isl reaitioii, in the 
"nil I’l'iilnrv .St Paul WHS so till misiiinli i siood that. Mi s).iti' 
Mat'ion's ultenqit to restoie Pdiulimsm, t he i hiislim itli.ion 
be>'line a iiiot'ilisni, Ol ev en lcL'al!<-in Altboiinli the acute loi n 
ot the secuhui/ation of ('Inistlaiiil\ in (liiostu isin was rejei ted, 
yet both ('hiircli and dintiim, in sjnte ot an assumed Apostolii 
canon, cnnfcbsioii, ami othce to picservi* its contimiitv from 
the Apostles, continued to lose more and more its pimiitive 
charm ter, and he conlornied to its environment in the 
(•1.11 • Roman i iilture. Tbc process was udvarned In the 
A[i,ao>,''i3Lb, seemed to sutler a check in the inlbicncc of 
liciiiiis, Imt was htiiniiljtcd in the Alc.xarulrian scliool of 
tle'o'oyy. In ttic end of tlie.'ird i-eiit. it yiuned its eonqiletion 
in the afloption ol the l.oyos-t^hri'-toloyv hv tlie Church ‘Tins 
development' ellectcd • the dclinite transformation of the rule 
of faitfi into thecoiupendnini of a MreeK philosophical system ' 
(Marnai’k,//txf n//too/im, En<r tr. ii 38tl) ‘Tlie tormiila of the 

Loyos,asitwasaliiiiist univeisall.\ understood, leyitiini/.ed specu¬ 
lation, i.c. Ni'o-I’latoim pbilosojilu, wilhin the Creed of the 
('tiiireh ' (i/i. in *2). VMiili the multitudes had to believe this 
creeif, they could not umlerstand it,, and so eould not draw 
from it the motive of their reliyions and moial life , they were 
lironyhl under tutelaye to tfie tlieoloyians who alone could 
Intelpret and apply the invslerj. ‘Tlie ncces.arv eon-cipicnce 
of this devf lopment was that the nnsterious creed, le iii" lu) 
loiiyer in a isiNition pracficallv to coiiltol Ide, win* apn isedcd 
hv the authonlu oj the i 'him /i, thn < // '/us, ami pn' • / iht •/ iJiilus, 

III determimny (he reliyions Iiti of tlie laitv , vvioli itie then 
loyiaiiH, or tht jn lestb, appealed ulom us tlie i») •■cssors of an 
independent faith and knowiedye’ (p .'{) Am ther consc- 
ipience vx'as the use of the order of monks, who i itne hel ween 
the kilty in tutelaye and tlie uiitboritat.ive ilci> v, and wlio 
hoivylit a aubtc"tive pvtj ot tlieir own in a reimc , uioii of the 
woiid Inirmy the 4tli and fith ecntH tin ('Imiib m the 

Ea-t was alisoi lied m the Chiistoloyic.il contioversies, m whudi 
the intciesl in truth was often subordinated to the iivalnes of 
Iheoloyual schools, the amhitioii ot Instiops, and even politnal 
intnyiie.s. Tins development, issued in scliolasin ism, ritiialmm, 
and mysticism, and the Orthodox Creek Chun n li.is remained 
at this staye of the evolution Owmy to the mfbunce of 
Auyusline, and the more prui i ii’al yeimis ot the W i si, theoloy.v 
was more eoncerned with .mthropoloyv and sotctioloyv , but 
no siieh compact doyma vv.i'- le.uhtd as m ri yanf to the 
Fersoii of Christ. The i’latonn speculative phiiosophi was, 
in mediuwal scholars, icpi.iceil b\ tlie Arihlotclian loyical 
method. Accept my the .ihsolutc antlioritv o| tlie Cliiiii'h as 
reyards the data of theoloyv, Hcli' lasticisni trud to reconcile 
douma and reason , its ishue in Nnmmalism shows the liope- 
lessiicBs of its Lisk. Murn.ick niaintiiirc that the nceessary 
close of the prui css is bliovvn h\ its Lliieitold outcome At 
the Reformation th. Roman (’atholn. Chun h op]iosi d itself 
to tlie new moveinents hj coiderrmy on the I’ope Mn soverctyn 
rult over the failh of the i Imrch, and *yave fixity Lo the 
Auyustmian-Mediaival doctrines, and addeil tiieni to the old 
doyinas us e<|uall\ leyitimate portions ot the Hvstem' (vii ‘22). 
Till' ‘ Anti Timilanan and So, iman Christ lamtv,’ which ‘de¬ 
veloped in the sixteenth cent nr v,’ ‘ hroki-vv it h the old doynia 
and diHi aided it' (p ‘23) ‘Instructed b^ lictorv itself, the 
Refonnution obtained a new point of denuituiu tor the fratniny 
of CluiHiiaii faith in the Vtoid of Coil, and it di.scardeil all 
forms of infallibility which loiild offei an erfe/mif securilv for 
'aitli, the iidalhhlt oryani/itmti of the tUiurch, the infallihle 
dov’triual tradition of tin l.'huteli, and the mt.illihle Scrijiture 
codex. lu tins way that view of Christlamti from which 
doyma arose -Christian taith the mire Knowledye ot tlie ulu- 
iiiiite causes of ail thmys, and therefore also of tlie Divine )>ro- 
viHioim for Salvation—was set aside , Christian faith is rather 
the firm assurance of haviny received from Cod, as the I'atlier 
of Jesus CliiiMt, the foryiveness ol sins, and of hviny under 
Hun in Mis Uiiiydom—nothiny else' . . ‘And vet the Re¬ 

formers allowed the old doyma to remain; niiv, thev did not 
even sviliiinl it to revision’ ()». ‘24f.) While the Heforniation 
thus ret.iined the old doyma, it abandoned the principle ol the 
previous development of doyma, and so may be ii yarded as 
iiotonlv one of the issues, hut ‘the nyht and proper iKsiie of 
the history of doyma' (p. 26; see Carvie, The RilschUan 
Theology, ch. iv.). 

(h) VVhile there is a certain convenicni e in dist mynishlny 
the pre-Reformation tvpe of doctrine, w ilb its pei uhur philo¬ 
sophical method and its distinctive ei i lesiastical sanct mn, trom 
the creeds acee)it.ed in the sects of Proti.-Jlautism, il is dilbcult 
even for Uariiick lo use the term ‘iloyma’ with absoliiti con¬ 
sistency, and he has lo include in Ins historv a yood deal of 
doctiine which IS not even doynia in the makiiiy 'rins olijec- 
tion need not, however, be pressed, os there seem to he more 
serious defects in his theor> Mis estimate ot tlie history 
seems undulj condemnatoi \ f’fleiderer expresses a jiidynieut 
of the theorj for which there is justification. ‘ t’orhaps we can 
most simply describe its character by sayiny that to Raur’s 
optimistic ovolutionary theory ot histoiv it opposes a pcssi- 
mislie V lew of Church historv which makes this history to 
consist, not in ft proyressive teleoloyical and rational develop- 
iiieiil, and cvei ncln-r uiiioldiiiy of liie Christian spirit, but in a 
proyressive ohscuralion ot the truth, in the proyress of disease 
III tlie Church, produeed lij Lite sudden irruption of Hellenic 
philosophy and other seculariziny influences. We can under¬ 
stand that such a view is acceptalile to a realistic and practuial 
aye which has lon^ lost all touch with the ancient doynias; wo 
cannot deny that it contains relative truth, and iiiiyht, in fact, 
serve as a salutary complement to Uaur’s optimism; hut is it 
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to form thr Hiii)r( im- frui'lMiir ])ririri]>lp of f*<‘i-l«*siastioal 
hislxjrv, or oan it l\ i J.tini !<< oi lil<■olll^ srieiitiln view, or 
the riffht to iiondrmn uin'n-nt ili< s'-tiolastu-isni the tolfo- 
lo;fi(',al theorx ot « voliuin)]. v^lmli, in ilu nianifolil jilav of 
indlVKliial cuis^'., til*- po\oriiiun-p of a lii^dier 

Keasoii ■' rii( I .in i|U‘--I I'lii^. to lx Hcruuislv aHked'(/>/•/ pZojw- 
rnrnt of 1 li< ulo^n,, p -’'1 ) \Vhil( lluTi- wen human eiror 
and HIM III t!i' ili ' > l<>;).iii nl of (l(■^lll'l, ai iiiall thiii^H liiiinan, 
there ill ‘•iin h , ■ I»i\ me iciinlnnci that kept Ih* ('liureh 
from l.ili'iiii in^ .illLi i m \aiii m iti« •tToit l-o <1< fine 
fill'll \i|il liow 111 ti> 1 w ise eould the (lliuich ii.i\e fiixeii ail 
lilt< He,'Ml I" III' liuMi for eoijfenij)oiar\ tho.;j-lit, than 

i,\ I I,,I II" till he.st iis< it could ol the eurreiit i.itijoiies u( 
Herioi" 1 Ill’ll.Must we nol think of (iieek pliilosopin iiinl 
Itoiii. . ' iw ah aliki* parts <il the jui p.oattoii tor the i^o.-^jiel in 

I III aoM I 

Pul il.iinack’p iinmenhe learniriff lias not heeii e'peniled in 
Wiiti if 11 coin iMces us thill wi cannot assiiiiii I'l.it ‘tie l.idh 
c (|i J lend Id til saints’ w.as adi ((iiateh and Imdh i lues'll d 
'll Ih'se lirecoi; ''iiiin inLille.lu.il forms Wien lishopi.oH 
t ri( s 1 o ilisi in, uisli 1 In ternuriiil"'/' ol the (’n eil, as hoi'ovn d, 
from tin oii'Uiijl snlist.mii, In oveilooks flie f •• 1 I li.d the 
tet niinolo','' ine\il.ihl\ iiiodiliesthe siihst.iiiei SVhiii In jfx's 
on I" m.iuil.'un that I he l:m,j:'ia'ac of the (’><,d »■ ‘ p-i m ' nl 

luii,Mia;'«, none the less ji'iiiiuent lusatei i. n Iv ' (/./.. 1 M, 
p[i mi, lu.ii, he l^fnoreH lilt n \ ol d ion in nio'l"rn flioii'^ht tii.d 
si'ienci and |ihdoH.ipli\ lime hioie hi .ihout v''i o ni.ilves it 
imp sihle lor till tliiiikei ot lod.ix I'l h< vi!« !. . with these 
urn lent eite;^oii's We must, as ap'iiiisl llaiiui K, ieeo;'ni/e 
I lie lie cssil \ o! tlie alli.iii't of I'lmsli.m l.uth ainl f.reek 
thouirhl , hill, in opjeiolioii to (hue, \\< must rehise to 
ai' < pi I h.s .illiaiiee as ]iei ui.i’.i nl I' ln Ihtr, the Htartinn-point 
'if Ilu pio'isM, iicioiiJini, to ll.irnek, is oin Ih.d < an lx- ae- 
-efilcd o'lh tioni an inlvue'il 'iitnal ‘l.indpoint Ah has 
alMiulx lieen indn'.did, Ilun.'l 'leiueH tin miiai iilous and 
molds till' lie I pill'sieiil in lus MiP'iient of the fifospcl of 
.lisiis The Apo'tole ml et jii' I il ions of the I'erson atalwoiu 
ot (III list are tieidiu iis ion i n mihn nees .uh eiseh allcliri!.' 

1 lus pospi']. I In e\]»liin.i I I'uei ol tie iniuii ot ('hiel pie 
mu .u'liloiis liirtli, lie .iiioiulm with tie ^p'nl.il liafit ism, I le 
i>n -e osl eie ( , 1,1 M* * JiOtfoH ’ mc.ii u.i I .■ xi).«’ e I hiis e\( huh d liom 
"ssiiiliaM hiistiaiiitt , hut these sui'U piovethat tie impn s 
'•I'Mi .li'siis mull on r\( ,md <ai witnes.e^ was sie li ili.il 
ills I'erson ofTeied a prol'l'm foi wheh some soluleui nnisi 
le •iiuiid, iirid Ill'll, liioiii,ii we HIM he lon.peihd to /lislii 
^ uish kei iiel horn hiisiv m lie soiiii i.ms olh i' <1. aie tone.l 
I o line tie siMue piohliin lodm luid max Imii tie se old soln 
lions not neanmih'-s or woilhliss If lie < Iom t onla'I ol 
the Aposh'le :il;< not onl\ with the .lesiis ot the e..itlil‘ 
mme'l r \, hut si 'll more \m( li I he In itip ('hrist of fail h, t,iM s |.. 
till '\poslole espeiicuM' ,i t ( pt'.d chiiiacler, tilt mi'ipi'i.i 
I loiis pi\en ol that e\p'III net nn\ lime a noriiiative xalie I'ln ' 
to'Ll', It we aie lo. 'td |,o admit that, as the two {jiealesl 
tiiuikeis ol tin /\)i"-l"ie ape, I’.iul and .lolm, l.hoiiphl, He 
I • loiK'iil eaii he iiiosl I li ,'ii|\ Kci n in Ilu hphi of tie eteiu.l, 
lie'll we, too, shill It < I wan .1 III I'd m ad\ anemp’ in thoii‘,;hl ti om 
. u .lesus on e.utli to the pn < xelfiit Word and t.he e\ah<d 
hold m he.mn, and ho wi sli.dl Six tie pospel from the 
111iimmp III a nei ess.irv nietiipln se al set imp 

3 Summary and conclusion. ( 1 ) It in nlivions 

iliJit liisidi !i*!il and ciilicisiii makes it 

im|i(i.ssilile lot ns to ju'C(‘|il cit liei t Ih* old oi 1 lio.lox 
Koiiiiui ( allioheot (lie tuiditional Piolestunt view 
of t.hii d(*volo|im('iit’of (Minsi ijinil.y, 'I'ln* ISltidorn- 
i.si view ot l,ois\ i.s to(i iniich a .speiia) pJeadmo 
tor Koiiian ('at lioltcisin as noainst, !’io(-es(antisni 
t ;0 he aecepled, ovon .alllionoli Ins jiTineijiIe that 
wlni,te\ei luis Imeii iisotiil to jire.serve the (Josjiel 
Ml the woild may lie repaided as nee.essary, and 
so jirovidciil n 1, can he oivcn a iniieh widei aji- 
plicji.tioii (!i.m In* L,Mves it, tli.il, is, to any form 
ol ('hii.si.ian (honplit or liie winch lias survived. 
Mis view of t he Ol 1 " iiial oosju-l of .le'siis, adajited 
;is it is to Itis sju'cijil |int]eis,', involves n very 
ladical erilicism of the (Jospil.s Harna.ek is 
jiisiiticd in insislino on the t tinea,1 and sjiiritnal 
eleim*nts in the oos|i<>l of .Icsiis, and, as against 
liOisy, o-i\cs a mole adc(|uate jepresentafion of 
<'hi istianil;v i** fhs hconiiiuios ; hut even he .se«*nis 
to mutilate the historical leality ot the JVr.son, 
tt*acliino, and work of t’lirist, in his denial ol 
niiiacle.s and aver.sion to the metaphysical. He 
si‘eins to exaoHerate the foreiLcn eh inents in the 
Anostolic inl.erjiretatioii of the distinetive Anos- 
tone, experience, and .so, t lii(Mi;,diout tlie develop- ' 
ment of ('hiistianity, he dt‘pieciale.s the factor of ■ 
the necessary rational fonnnlation of the content I 
of faith. 'I'hat the faith was expressed in eeelesi- 1 
.'istical (Ioanna til ways wit hout obscuration or dis- j 
tortion cannot he maiiiUiined, or that the conception 
or phraseology of one at;e can be imposed as valid I 


for every other af;e. Jhit that faith must neces¬ 
sarily sutler if it strives to solve its intellectual 
problems must he denied, and it must he conceded 
that the Cliristian thoii^^ht of to-day has much t o 
learn from the thinking of former tinie.s. 

(2) The present winter may briefly ^nve his ow'ii 
po*’itive convictions on this pioblem, uxin;^ the suj.^- 
^(‘'.tive biolo;.^ical analogy. Tlie Cliristian oij^an- 
isin IS repie.scnted not only by the Hosjiel ot .JesiiH 
ji,s it is jiresentcd with substantial historical ac¬ 
curacy in the Synojitie (lospels, hut also liy the 
A[iostolie tesLiniony to and interpretation of tlie 
presence and action of (’hiist, in human e\p(!iieiicc 
as contained in llie N T w'litin^s ycnenilly. I'hat 
even in the Aposlolie a^e tin* .Jewmli and Ceiitile 
en\iiiiiKiicnt e\CTcis(*d an inlliience nia._v hi* freely 
conceded, hut not .so as to ^i\e (he suh.seiiuent 
de\eIoinii(*nt a ]i('j\ei'(* dM(*etlon from ilu* very 
.*'l.art.. Tli(* eontiasl l)(*i\\e(*n the .Ajmsiolie aud 
(die jio.sf.-Apo.stolu w'nlin^s is so marked llial the 
eorielusion .s«*t*ms warianted that, the Apo^-lolic 
experience hein^f typiesti, the testimony and inter¬ 
im*! at ton do leimi Ml not mat i\ (* of wliat is es^ent tally 
tdinstiiMti 'I hat the oif.!JMMsm eoukl not e.scjtpt* 
Im'Mh,.; alh‘(ted by, in ada]>lM|u itself to, its(lra*co- 
lioiiian envtronnieut, must la* conceded ; that (,liis 
action and leaetion Avere not oidy necessary hut a 
conilMioii ol pjopies*. nuiy, tioni t lu* *-tiMid point of 
atln.*isti( t(*leoloj;> , he eon led tiled ; lot llH*leJuen 
must eel into tlu* ni<*.‘il that lli(*wdiole niiL'hf he 
h*a\ened 'I'liis dot** not, liowi*v(*i, exclude the 
fiJMik re(*oemti<)n of the fad that Iheie w eU* char 
aetoristies ot tlie Creek speculative }^(‘ntits anti of 
the jiiadual iiontan ////m, not alloytihei h;ii- 
monious with the dishmlix* character of the 
”ONp(*l, so that thi*)e was pc'rver.sioii amid pro^^ness 
in the siili.secjuent (l»'V(*lopiiiL‘nt tlie .salt in s«*Jison- 
iiip did lose some* of Ms own savour. tTlic*t*k mda- 
and Koiiian law niisrc*pi(5s(*iitc'(l a,s wcdl as 
cvpiessed (he uo,j,pl 'I'he impatlitLl .stude-nt of 
(lie* liisloty ot the Cdiureh eannot, foi a moment 
clc*ny that fstlsc* vic*w's, iinwotthy motives, wton;^ 
puipose-, weie fadois, and at time's doiiiinjiiit 
tadots. in this e\oiuUoii. Wlidlic*! the dexeloji 
inent III IP lit, in the ei\i*n eondit ions, liave hecMi \ery 
dillc*i(*nt licim what it vvas, it would he rash either 
to allMiii oi to deii\ ; hut the facts at least lorhid 
the o|)tMiMsm of li< is'^ as muc*h as the pessMiiisrn of 
lljun-H U. 'riijil '>oiiu* ol the herc'sics and sehism.s 
supjiies'.ed hy the* ('liurcli vveie atteimpt s at-leforiii 
(wlio can <*otdidc*tit.ly add [ire.matm eis a fact 
which sfionld make llte tlieonst paiist* hefoie he 
discovers a 1 )ivine nc*cessity in the process. 'Fliat 
a compact oie-tnizatioii in creed and code, ritual 
and jiolity, was necc*.ss;Lr;y for tlie (kiurcdi to pre¬ 
serve it tliroii^li its }K*rseciitioii by tin* Konifin 
bhnpiic*, ioi its inlluence on llia.l luiijiiie, for its 
snivival ol tlie li'.mjuie’s tall, w ho can (icn_\ ? But 
can all the means usc*d to secure this unity be 
justjtH*d horn tlie Christian standpoint? In like 
mannei, liirou^li the Middle .V^es a ea.se can he 
made out tor this oi t, :it feature* as neettssary 
to the (•htireli for its piiidual elh*etivene.ss, and 
yet. the acknowledged eorrnplions which crept in 
thtouch (,he.se cloois oj expediency make us ]iause 
before nftenn^^ flic phnisihle, creed, ‘'Fhe rea.l is 
the rational.’ That tlie Bdormation was a justi- 
lied attempt al ‘ic'M'ixion to type’ the writer 
holds, even allli'm}j:h a lal.ei sta^ije in any develop¬ 
ment eannot ec)mj)h*lely re.ca])ture an earlier, and 
I’lotestaiitisiii was not so close a copy of the Ajios- 
lolie atre as it sometimes wished and imayMied 
itself to be. A.s development is e.ssential to an 
oTj^ani.sin, so Christianity lives as it eiows; its 
fntuie pro^r.iss must hi*, as its past has been, 
conditioned liy its environment ; hut, it may lie 
hoped, it has now in itself such vitality that it will 
not merely, as d has often done, passively adapt 
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itHelf to, but will rather adapt to itself by traiis- 
fo^Tuin^^ that eiivironiuent. 

VI. illSTORY OF THE CnillSTIAE CllORCH. — 
In dealing? with one of the otlier relifiioiis in a 
work which \N ill he read mostly hy those ]>u»fessin‘; 
the (.'hrislian faith, a sketch of the history would 
he necessary, and inl;:ht, with the material in most 
cases at on 1 disjiosal, l»c altcmjited within leason- 
able con»i*ass ; l>nt the lu.si<ny of the (’hiistian 
Church has been so niinu 1 cl\ and exteiisuily 
explored that no such cndea.\our is jio^.Mhle. 
AVliat alone seems jnacticahle is to mention smdi 
events, movenumts, oi teatui cm as are of primary 
si^^niljcam-e. 

The history falls int-o thiee eras. 'I’he (wcH'vt 
era embraces the firstei^lit centuries, the im'dia vnl 
the next sevmi, and the imnlern the last live. In 
tJie lirst, the Clinstiaii Cliureh spieacl fioin deru 
saJem to Kome, and from liom<‘ to th<‘ liorders ol 
tbc Homan Ihnpiie, and, on itslall, to theCeimanic 
nations In tlic second, tin' l'a]ia<Ypcw in povei 
until it hchl lull sway in Weslcin Vhirope ; hut its 
dct-liiio <ilu-:uly l)cj.',an in the l.‘il h cent., and various 
movciiicMts towai'ds reform anticipat.ed the thud 
era, 'Jins, stiictly s])eaivin^. he^an in ]r>17 nilh 
Luther s jMistin^ oi the'l'he^'e- a^amst ln<lulj.’cin c^’, 
and may he ic^anicd as not yet, closed, loi no 
chaime ol such inipoitance has since occinied as 
t<» m.iiU tlo' comniem'cment, of a new cia. 

I. Ancient era. 'fins may he sulMiivided into 
tour jK'iiods 

( 1 ) The hist perioil (to A.I). lOtt) may he tle^ciihed 
•IS the ftoduhe Jvc; in it the Clii i-tian ('him h 
seji.'iialed ilsell liom the .lewish jieopii, w hn li in 
A l). T(» lo''t hoi hits ‘ local liahitat Ktii ami ilsname’ 
anion<4 the nations jiosscssm;.' a political unity. 
•Jewish Chri'.lianity (Na/aitails ami Elnoniles), 
hecom.Ta cvi'r more heictual, sc^iaiated itsidt from 
(Jcnlil*' < 111 1st ianit_\, hnt, soon dwindled away. 

{' 2 ) Tne serond jieiiod {2nd and ‘hd cenlH.) is 
maiked hy tlic j>ro;;iess of Ciii istitmity in the 
Itoman Knijiiie, m spiU* of repeated—sometimes 
s])Oia(lie, sometimes systemtU ie—jierseeu turns, until 
in dill it had at I allied such iin]>oi taime and inlluence 
that ('onstantiiic deemeil it polit u* to st ien<il hen his 
jiosition as hhiiperor hy adojilinj; this }K*isecuted 
relii^ion as Ins own. 'I’he tittciiijd of Cnosticisin 
to hlemi (dllistianily with tneek |)Iiiloso]diy ami 
Kaslciti in\sticism was successfully withstood hy 
tbe (’hurcii, wliicli Mreliedliened itself to lesi.st 
pciseciition troin without and hcit‘sy (especially in 
le^aid to the doctiine (d tlic 'I'nnity) and scliisni 
fiom Within, hy (level(*pr.i^ a uniform orjjjanization 
based on an {issuined Apostolic ciced m (he ex- 
pandeii iJapi isnial ( 'ontession, Aj»o,stoli<' ollice in 
the h'pisf (tpji,(,e,, and A]>ostolic canon of truth in 
the w'l it imp of the Is'I\ 

Thf tlieui.ipiiiiis of Lius i)erici'l clcscn iiijf special mention arc 
/rrw,/'/o of JJ^oIls, A I) 17s), who fiJiit a personal link 

throufili t’n!\c'iri) with .lohn u1 T"plifsiis, and ojijioslmI to (Uios- 
ticiblii the -\)»osti)ht irailitioii , (hnfcn (a I>. 1S;>-'’,I), tlic chief 
OTnaiiient ot tli«‘ Ale\;oidilan scIkkiI. in which » hn.,.liaji faith 
forniid a fiuiifiil and \ iM jici ilmis ulliance with Oieck culture, 
and JertnHutn On'i .niie iMonl.inisj a n P.’O;, (fie tafherof the <li8- 
tinctuth I..ilin tliif>lo{^\, wlm jiioialid t lie tcriniiiolojjy for 1 he 
doctrine of Uie Tiiiiil\ in tlie U cst To t he de\ i lojnnent of ihe 
occlesiasiic.d oruaiiiAitj.-ji i)rol).il)l\ no inlliieni'e contnliiited 
nioie I li'in lli d of Cn/n lan (a.v ‘lii(>-'.’riS)^ wlio, eniplmHiznid; the 
Hiiceidnlal III . 1 , and aHstrliiijf llic i-piHi opal authority, yet re¬ 
sisted l,he cl.iinm of Home 

(:>) 111 the lliiid jieriod, from Constantine to 
Crefjfory l. (dLl-otfO), the Cliincii, in .syute of a 
pajoan i( action urnhw Julian, opined sujiicmacy in 
the Homan World, and (lie Christian spirit even 
inthienccd Imperial IcpsJation ; lait internal divi¬ 
sions n])penr(!if. 

(a) Tin H( parationof the Last cm Kiiipire, wathdonstaniinople 
as its ivipiliil, from the Western, which still had Rome as its 
ceiitro, inotoiindls affected the niiitv of the Church. W'lnle tlie 
Roman See advanced ever ^jreatcr claims to the primacy in the 
episcopate of the Church, the patriarchate of (lonstantinoplc, 
the new capital, and the patri.ire hate of Alexandria pushed 


forward rival claims. The anUiponisin of the theoloj^ical schooln 
of Aiituwh and Alexandria further coinphcateil the sittialion. 

(/>) The Roman Kmperors, soon after assnniini: a liy no means 
clearh dellned antliorit.i in the ('hiist.ian Church, toiiiul them- 
selves appeded to for tlie setlleinciit of Iheolocical diK)Mite8 
((founcil of Nieiea, : 5 ‘ 2 .')) , and it is mipossihle to maintain I hat the 
inlereMsof Chiistian truth did not snflei liom the mtiiihioii of 
liolitical intrifjuc ill (lie inakmj^of the creed'i ol thcClhiirtli In 
the Allan, ApoUmariun, Acstoiian, and J.iilM'liian i oiitioMisics 
(■nil and 6th centb ), the rcalif> of (he l>uuii nature, tlic (om- 
ph Ii*iu-S8 ot the human iiiit.iiii, tin iiniti ot Ihc I’cison. the 
distinction ot llie (wo nutnics of (doisi, were the iS ( isions 
reaclicd. In (lust efforts at unifornnl,v oi cieed, division, weie 
caiiseil, and the Chinch of the Kiu)Mre could claim to he c.iLholic 
or orthodox tmlv l)\ ctnidcmiim^ and exjieilinK those who did 
not accc]>t thesi* decisions 

(<) I'.vi II if we ufjrec (hat the lormula of tw’o nafi/rc.s in one 
Person of the Creed of ('halcednn (a n 4 .^) 1 ) was the best expres¬ 
sion of the Cliiist 1.111 faith ahoiil Christ in the thoiinhl forms of 
the time, we cannot alfojjcfluT ignore, as is often done, the 
existence alon;;sjdi of this catholii', orthodox Ciiitnl), which 
owed not a little to its cotiiie\ion w itti thf Roman .stati, of oilier 
Churches claimiii(; to bcfiiide as Chnsiian Anatutni (7 ix), 
false as was its concept,ion oi Christ as a deim-^od, had an able 
representatne m Idiilas (dud a.Ii. It"']), ilie inissn ii,ir\ to the 
t.olhs. and the fic-t iiaji.slat<»r of ttic llihle nto .1 '[’i'(i(onic 
tonfjue Acsfo/ninis/n (7 e ). which re< cut ii‘Hvarrii has shown 
iiol to have hecii as hi reiical as iL was iiolii.icallv t onveiiicnt for 
if.s orlhofiiix opponents ion piescnt iL, has the honoii; of liav iiijr 
earned the {rospel inio tlu Kai K.ist, to India, and evtii to 
China J/om7<////sdovnj (7 ( ). v. Inch, a;.-amst the dindit\ ot the 
I>i\me and human ii.d iin s in the unit \ of the I’erson ol Clirist, 

... the uiidv of Die I»i\iiie-hiiinaii nature of Christ, has 

sorvufd iri the CojiLict'hiiieh. 'J'lu toiiiiida 7fi’w/*»/n//c/, 7«w/ 
ifhtifin, nt' iiinniOuA uvpnsset an idetl of doi innal utn- 

toiiii’.'’, wliieliwas never a histoneal leuiili, least ol all when 
eilotl- were inane to * nton e t.ilholicil s and oilhodoxv 

(a) Tlie less sp>culat'vi and more prai tical West plaied a 
sivillul pait 111 these dis]iiile-,, till* nielai>li\sii d i liaiaeter of 
wlm li was, hoWe\ 11, moie i oii,;i inal to 1 he wiihtle (ini k mind. 
In ihe West there was the iontro\eis\ (d Aut;iistiin imd 
l*< lat^ins (a i> 411-l.M ' com < rum;; t In tn cdoiii of man's will, Ihe 
coii-,1 i|iienc< s nt tin Fall, a 1 a I I Ik. election ot jfiaee, 111 w li.i li Ihe 
lelifioiis experieiK I 01 Aie^Ustiiie, I’aiihne in its ilistuieLive 
ch oaelei, was a dei isive la< loi, 

(«') Alllion^h III the ]>r<‘vioiis jieriod asceticism and nnctiont- 
istii had found entium e into t In Cln istiuii Chiu ch, it was ui tliis 
pciiod lliat Monantiei'lit (7?’) firsl reallv dcvilopcd. The 
clerj.'v, too, became more disiitnllv iiiailo-dolT liom Hit laiti, 
ami cehhucv wc inert :isiti^I\ cnhmetl, in main cjisis 

with t^nal ditlKiilly Into Uu woisluji ncneiidh mam }"ii;ai 
cleiiiei.ls weie allowed toeriep. SuetamciiLai mi ism and sacei 
doi.iiisin >rre\v ap.ice It is not ncce.ssaii to deal w'lLli tlies* 
tojiics 111 am furlliei def.ul 

(4) 'Ihe oi.tstiuulino ley.luies of (he fvuiiMi 
peiiod, iiotii (.Jnooiy j In ( ’h;irleiu:i<i:ne (‘iho S() 0 ), 
weie the lonndnip ol the Chuicli 11111011},^ tluMJt'r- 
niaiiic Tint loim and the Kuiiju”}itu)n of many of the 
(.dlli.sinin laiid.s ol the I'iiish hy Isliiin. 

(«) While the Christian faith first readied some of the T(*ii- 
lomc tubes 111 the torm of Anaiii.sm, ] e( ('atlioliciMin soon framed 
the VKton In (heat Iliitaintlie niclepindcnl Celtn ('Imrch 
Was alsvi overthiow 11, ami the new peoples wiie not onl\ ('hris- 
liani/id hot also Itomani/t (i, foi the unllionty ot the Roman 
.Seewastulh as-,eiled 111 lliose treslih com erled nations This 
niissionar\ uctwitt hiul to he continued lor nioie than lour 
ei'iituiies Ml the next pernai liefoie l']iiiojie u.is ( In isti.iin/cd 

(h) 'Ihe iloimnioii ol the Miislinc was extended Iroin .Vrahia 
ov<M Kf^vpL, iSpaui, ami vSn-ih wesiwards, .'md over Nj 11a 

and I'eism ,1 u.iids, and it wic onh the vjetoi ics ot t'hailes 
Mii'el and his IroikH in T.'itl ami tin resist,mci' ot tlu* 
l..is'. in r.inpiii 1,11 I 1 that .slrinnied the tide of Islam 
< oii'i’.iesi, and save! P mope iroiii the dan^fci ol an exelianj^e of 
tin (or the ( 'n si eri(. 

2. ]\3edia?val era.- 'I’lii,s inny Im eoiisi<h‘red as 
hepiiiiiinL; wit.ii the eiownin)^ oi (diarleiimone, the 
hiaiikish kill”, as Homan Itmjieror hy tlu' Hope, 
Leo UI., ill Mxi. While the woild was asked to 
believe that this was done ‘ hy the uiimediale 
impulse of a hivine inspir;i,(ion ’ {Kurtz, Chtfrrk 
Jfls/arif, i. 487), yet. negotiations to seenie this 
dignity had been jroiii” on for yeais between llie 
kinj^ and tlu' Ho])e. Chiirlem;i>Hu* eoiieeu ed this 
imperial powei as a universal tlieociat k Cimstian 
iiioiiareliy. The (ireek.s had fjuh'd w'oilhily to 
Mi.stain tiie yiosition, and it had been transferred to 
the Frankish kin;^ As the head of all (Jirislen- 
dom, he elaimed io direct t.lie external {^(overniiient 
of tint (Jiiiiiii ilselt, while he ackiiowlc'd^ed llie 
Foyie as its sjuiitunl head. J'he dominating 
interest of (he Middle Ages is the contest for 
Biipreinaey between Emperor and Hoyie. 'I’lie first 
period in this era, from Charlemagne to Hope 
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Gregory VII. (S(X)-ln7.‘l), in cliftmctHrizefl by the 
trowinfj power of the l‘;if»iH*y. 'I'he H<‘rinnl poriocl, 
from (Jr«*^ory vil to lioiiilace viii. (1073-1 is 
the time when the I’ope exeieised full .sway in 
'Western Europe. In tlie thifd jieriod, from Boni¬ 
face VJII, to the Keforni.'ition (1204-1517), the 
Papacy (leelme.s, liie need of reform as-serts itself, 
ano tliere aie various movements towards it. We 
need not treat tlie.se periods separately in detail, 
as ior an understanding? of Christianity as a 
religion this controversv is of secondary import¬ 
ance, however greatly tlie course of the history of 
(’liM-.(endoin in the world was aflected by it. Only 
a tc\v Mihjects of interest foi the present puriiose 
ca,n lie hnelly mentioned. 

(1) The (irent .'^rhixttt, by which ‘the TI0I3' 
OithodoN f’hurch ’ ol the East was fin.ally severed 
from ‘the Catholic Chinch’ of the West is un¬ 
doubtedly the most si;_Miilicant fact in the Middle 
Aj?es. Into the details of the prowiiie estrange¬ 
ment we need not enter, hut the causes of the final 
separation must he nientionod. 

(a) Tliere was a contruHt of race. In the West the Latin race 
had been atTectod bv an infn.siun of (Ji*rinanic blood. In the 
)<!a8t the (Ireek rtt(‘e hud been blended with Asiatic peoplos The 
diflerence winch from the bepinriinifH of the (Ihnstian Church 
bad shown itself was thus cotiHiilerablv increased, (b) As has 
already lieen mentioned, the division of the one Itoman Empire 
into an Eastern and a Western pave to Christendom two centres 
of authorilv and iiifluenee, and the new capital in the East, 
CoTihLantinople, became a formidable rival to the ancient cit\ of 
Rome in the West, (c) Tlie Pope in Uome was not, however, 
prepared to surrender to the I’atriandi of Constantinofile, or 
oven to share w'ith him, the prmiacx tlial the postilion of Rome 
hilbei I/O iiad sei ured for its bmliop , and for He\ erul < e’lturie-. the 
coiiteMt for jiower was waped (d) Had there not been these 
deep looted mifi far-spreaduip causes for antaiponihni, tlie con- 
tro\ers\ wliii'li brnuplit the lonp (|uurrcl to an ismh <‘ould not 
itself have produced so moineutous an effect The didcreiu e of 
doctiiiie helwccii Kast and West was this, the Lastcii. Cluirch 
held tfiat Hu lluh Spiiit proceeds from the Futhci alone f/< mho/// 
the Son, hut the Western fhal. He proceeds both from tlie 
Father and from the Son Tlie former ussetis a siiboidmaUoi. 
of the Son to tlie Father; Die latter niHmtHin.s an e(|utiht\ of 
Father and Son. In the Nicetie Creed, current in the West, tlie 
word Fi/n>i/iir iiad heen in*-crted in the claii.se (,>m< gjr I'atie 
Filtoqu^' jnoi'fihl, and the Kusl eharped the West with commit 
imp a Borions wronp 111 ventnrmpoii any such insertion When 
lico i\ in 1<).''>4 Honpht to force the views of the West on the East, 
and the Patriarch of Constantmople, Michael, rolnsed Hnbnits 
•ion, ‘the Papal Icpates formalli laid on the altar of .St So)>hia 
a sentence of .uialliema,’ and ‘the schism was now complete’ 
<Aderic\, Th« Greek ami Jiaxteni Cbnrcfies, p. 241). It ma\ be 
added that the Eastern Cburcli has nnderpnne relatively slipht 
chaiipe in doctrine or practice, and has exerciseil little, if any, 
intlnciu'c on the further development of the Christian Church in 
the world, and uccunlmplj in tlim article there is onl> brief 
reference made t,n iL. 

(2) A fciiture of tho Christianity of the Middle 
Agoa whicli ileservp.s s]n*ci}il mention is the rise 
and advance ol Srliolastinsm (f/.v.). Its aim and 
method ate w'ell expressed in Anselm’s phrase, 
‘ eredo u( inlellicam.’ The authority of the. 
(/liureh in doctrine is unre.servedly ai-eepled, but 
there is a eoiisidenible mental aetivify in defining 
ami disl ingumlnng, jisking and an.swering ques¬ 
tions in regard to the coiitents of the ereml, so as 
to eomtiiend it to n'asiin. 'I’lie Aristott'lian logie, 
impel feelly known and under.stood, is the in- 
struinenl used t,o rationalize, as far as can l>e, 
ceeh'si.'istieal dogma. 

Anscliii (A n. 1 l(i'.i), in the lltb cent., may be reparded as 
the tat tier of Scbolu.sticisiii, alike in his Btatoment ol the ont-o- 
lopical arpnnicnl and in his Ihcori of the Atonemenf Thomas 
AipnnaiifA I) 1274)aiid 1 nirih Scotns(A n 12(1'/or 1274-1 .MIS) 

wciclhc hciuls of the two schools winch dividcil .Sc-holasticisiii 
in iIn most flonrishirip period (Ktth and 14th cents ). V\ bile the 
fornur pine the primacv t/O reason, and so sonpht U» show the 
ralioiialiti of ('bn.stian doctrine, tlie latt/er eiuphasizcil the 
doiiiiii.ini c of vmII, niui tiiiis sowctl tlie first seeds of a scc]>f icism 
wlii< h wiis (it M'liijm! in tlic profc.sscd iiilcrest.s of rclipiouv tailJi 
andChntili not In.i it \ ii\ Nominalism—to the final diM redil of 

the nil 1 liods (it Si'liolast icnm 

Mfinnst iriam held a very prominent jdaei'ami 
wieldeil a xi-ty poumful inllitmiee in the Middle 
Ages. Specinlly Axortliy of mention i.s the ri.se of 
the Mendioatil orders—the Eraneiseans and the 
Bominieans St, Erancis of Assisi (1182-1226) 


stands out a.s one of the most grneious and attrac¬ 
tive of Christian persomilitie.s, altliough the Order 
he founded soon lost Uie sjiirit which he sought to 
infuse into it. Monasticism, wlticJi sjirang from 
worthy' motives, and for a time served u.seful eml.s, 
became more and more corrupt, and gave ground 
for the denuneitilion.s of the Reformers. Much 
was lost to inediteval society by the withdrawal 
from familj' life and citizenship of many of the 
iMsst men and wumien. 

(4) A strange and sad yet heroic sight is pre¬ 
sented to our gaze in the Seven (Jrusrules between 
1096 and 1270, in wdiieli (’liristendoni ('ndea\onrc«l 
to recover from the ‘ inijiious liands ’ of the Muslim 
the sacred sjiots of its religion. Although the 
imniediiite issue ivas disastrous, yet by tliesi; ellbrts 
the horizon of Christendom was widened, ami its 
sen.se of unity was deejiened. 

(5) Dominant as was the Roman Catholic Church 
in the Middle Ages throughout Western Eurojie, 
yet there appealed again and again proteste,rs 
against the Church. Tlie claims of tlie clergy were 
opposed by various sects, known in difierent 
countries by different names, the most widely 
current being that of Cathari. 'riiere were yian- 
theistic heretics like Anmlrich, and apocalyptic 
like .Joachim of Florin. There Avere revolutionary 
reformers like Arnold of Rrescia, and reforming 
enthusiasts such as Tanchelm. Most interesting, 
because maintaining their continuous testimony to 
the present day, aie the Wjildensians. Against 
these dissenters tin* (’liurch mtlil(*ssly asserted its 
authority', espe<*ially in the Albigensian crusade 
(A.n. 12'o9-12‘29), which sought to slamji out the 
Inwetics in the .south ol Erance. 'Fhe Irihuiial of 
the Inquisition was founded in 1282 to de.'il with 
heiesy, and was entrusted to tlie Dominicans, wlio. 
as iJinnini ennrs (‘ dogs of the I.ord ’), scented out 
and ran dowui every divergence from the orthodoxy 
of the (8iu!ch, or resisttinci* to its authorit.y. 

(6) Although it affected the external fortunes of 
the Papacy rather than the history of Chnstmiiity 
as a religion, mention must he made of the Ctthi/- 
loninn Exile (\.i). IHOfi-lSTT), during which the 
Pojies iound a safe asylum in Avignon, hut were 
kejit in eoinplete subjection to the Erench Court, 
while making most extravagjint hierarchical claims, 
especially on (xermany. i’iiis was lollow'ed by a 
forty ve.ars' schism (1878-1417), during which tw^o, 
and for a time even three, Po])es in turn cast 
anathemas at one another. This scandal to Chris¬ 
tendom w’as the occasion of tlie reforming Councils 
of Pisa and Constance (1409, M14-14IS). The 
attemjits at reformation then begun were con 
tinued in the Council of Ra.sel (1481-1449); but 
tlie.se etlorts to deal etlectively Avith the eorruption 
of the Papacy Avere defeaUsi by national jealousies 
and rivalries, and out of the struggle tlie Pajiai y 
emerged triumjihiuit, onlj' to sink during the 15t h 
cent., into even deejier corruption. 'Fhe reforriieis, 
while holding the necessity for one \isiblc hi'iut of 
the (’huieh, yet, on account of the evils indicted 
on the f'hurch h^^ the Pajmey, insisted that the 
Pope himself must be .sub)ect to the, siijireine 
authoiityof the uiiiiersal Cliurch as re])re.sented 
h^' the Lcumenical Councils. This is the eonciliar 
tiieor^', Aihicli is opjiOMsl to the ntrinlist vicAV of 
tlie absolute siipJomac,y of the Pojic. 

(7) M.'in^' dcA'out .souls in the monasteries A^dio 
did not lind .sati.s^'action in the cieeds, ritmii, jmd 
Avorks of the Clnireli sought a refuge in I\I;f<ttK'lsm 
{(/.r.). Without any deliherate intention of chal- 
If'njMiig its claim-i, and even Avitli a ililigent use of 
sin h mc.nnsof giacea*' it pre-iTibcil, man\ clierished 
an inner life Aviih (nxl tlint was e.ssentmlly imie- 
pendent of the external organization. Bernard of 
Clairvaux saved much of the mysticism from de¬ 
generating into pantheism, by presenting Jesus 
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a» the object of mystic conteinpJatioti and de¬ 
votion. 

Thi.s niystieisni, with its stress {)u the inwardness 
of the religions life, may be re^^aidnl as u ))rej>arn- 
lioij for the Jietonmition, two ior»'rmi!icis of whicli 
mu.st be mentioned -Jalm M//<•/</ (lUii-l-11^84) in 
hhijjland, and John JItt.s- (]o()h-l4J5) in iioheinia. 
'Wyelif l)e;_^an as an o]»i>onent of the. Va]ial tdaini, 
and a (*haiii|iu)n of the ri^lita of the 
(down ami I’ailiament ; l)tvt the attempts to 
jiiess linn made Inni only tin' bolder, and be A\ent 
ever fuilhei in his ;d(.u h on the errors and abuses 
of the (Miureh. lie set himself the task of pu 
the people the J'dhle in tlieir mothei tongue, aim 
sniit out iiiend.jeMit pie.n iieis ot the {.jospel. Ilns 
vas laifiely dejteiident on Wyelil, hut he knew 
boM to win the jiopulaee tor bis own views, and 
be lias till' j^lory ol martyidom. 'J'be (dinreli sue- 
eeeded in warding <dl this and othei attacks until 
Lilt hei heeame t In- eeiit re of a movennmt tor reform, 
wlneh was jioweiliil enouf^h to re-^ist all attempts 
at re|)iession. Lheie ean he no doubt tliat the I 
Eenaissariee, or IJe\ival of Leaininy,, lollowi'e' j 
the ca]itiir(' of ('oustniilii'<)ph> n: 14.>:t. and tin’ | 
(•onsfujuent ilifhisi<»n ot (Ireek b'arniii}^ iii Westeie 
l'.iuo]t(‘, remioited the movement lor reform in the 
('hi is! lan ( huieh. 

3 . Modern era. ~ This djites Irom the nailing ot 
I.Hthei 0 ,” 'j’lieses ^e^‘lI'lf t •'iidiikn'neeson t he<bi(»i 
ol t iie (’.'istle ( 'huieli at S\ it leimeig in 'I'ln' 

fuel \\a^ gjitheied logethei, and this wa.s the spaik 
that si't. IT ablaze. 

(1) The lii-lojy of ejuly Tiotestaiitism is oin* 
in vhieli iiolili<-i>,l considmat ions work with and 
against religions inteiests, and is lar too coin]>li ! 
cated to he biielly le-told. 

Ill <ter>ii.in Swit/.i-rl.^iHl, t’lrn-ti Zwinuli (14St-lf>"l) bei^an tin 1 
w'l'!. (ii nnj.nii in l.Mi* Tin* twn iiio\ i-hk-jiIs iniffhi havi Ih-i-d 
( oiiiliu ((i, A'lil iiii;*!!! li.a\f sii]i])(iiti fl the one tiu oilier h.-ul il 
ijol l)n n inr (In Kimf)Uani(n rnnOniers-i/ laitlnr IiihisImI 
on taloiiL' Mil wnnlMof institiilion at the Lonl'sSn])per lilerallv, 
ami in.'Liiit.iirieii a doi trine, iiot, ol iiaiinvbi,tanliatutn, or the 
traiisfoiiiiaiioi' of l,he aiihstam-e of the eleuientii into the body 
and blood of .Jesus, \Nhile the aieidents reuiawied the sanie, hut 
of coti'yiihslnnlialKHi, or the preseiu-e of the body and blood of 
(tbrisl ‘in, wall, ami uudei the eli-ments. Zw'nii^b held that 
the words * t l.i«, is’meant ‘this siumtles,'and so re-^aided the 
Hai-ranienl .is a sMiibobi.il inoinoiial of MbriMt’a snllerine- and 
dentil. In Hjiite of all attemiitN .d eoncibation, the forces of 
ri form remained duideib The Itelormution in Freneb Swit/er- 
land bciran iti i;i‘2ti; but it was (be arinal of (’.ah in (l.OOD-l.Md) 
in (lemmin l.'’i:i(i that first i^uve t o the tnovenienf tbeie its wider 
Bit^mlie.arice and value Holdiiif,' Lliesaino convictions as Luther, 
thf iloetiine of jnsLilicatioii 1 m f.nlli as the inatrf*rial pininplo, 
and till' ilo( time ot the autboiilv of the Hcriplurebastbe torniai 
principle of Cbristiaii thfoln^N, be .yet, by his difference of 
Kt nius and character, y^uve to t b.il I’rotcstantisin (the Ueformed), 
which looked to him for leadinjr, a different t^pe of doctrine 
and polity from the Lutheran (the Evaiiitelical). While Imth 
Cahin and Luther were Anifustinians, holding stronifly the 
doctrine of Divine election to salvation, Calvin emphasized, os 
Jaitlicr did not, the converse of the doctrine—the Divine re¬ 
pudiation of the lost. Luther soiii^lit in the IJol.v Scriptures 
the eospel of the jrrace of Uod , Cah in found that there, and in 
addition a Divine law for the i reed ami conduct of the Chri.'-Li:ni 
Church. The Pc.asaiits’ U ai (l.^)L’4-l.'>-';i)dro\ e Luther back fii-n 
am attenipl to .ajijih the ]»im iple- of the Keforniation tosociet v 
ifoneiallv ; tkiUiii Poldp atteinpleil to make Cerieva a city ot 
(Ifid, lunl Its ^oiermiieiit atheoenicy. As rej^ards the doctrine 
of till Sujijiei, ('alvin endeavoured to mediate between Luther 
and ZwiiiL'Ii the Lonl’s Supper Is not otily a symbol, hut a 
channel ot Divine ^race , b> the Holy .S]>irit the virtue of 
Chiist’s ^rlonlicd hoil.v, wnicli is not itself present in the cle- 
riKiits hut in heaven, nseomeved to tlie hehcviiii^ participants 
as the source of their resuirci Lion-hoih. Calvimsin in .Switzer¬ 
land before Ion>r took tin place ot Zwiiii'liamsm. Lutheranism 
spit ad from its lionie in Cerniany to Demnaik, Norway, and 
Svwiien. As Geneva heeaine llie refugee of exiles for consciemc’ 
sake fioni othir Ijitids, (’alvmisni, on their return home, was 
nnjiresseil on the I’lotest intisiii of Ilolkiiid, Franco, and Scot¬ 
land, and, to a much less (1 i-;.-t('c, on En^l.iiul also. The ('huieh 
of Kne-laml W!is m inaiiv respects a jioIiIkmI eomjironitse An 
attf nipt Wiis made as far as possible to inaintam the histone 
contmuit.l with the old l'huieh, while Puritanism, which was 
Calv iriistie, (-ndeavonred to hniip about a more Iboron^h refonn 
Of the Church Calvinism has shown itself more apjfressive for 
political as well os rehpious liberty than Lutheraniwu. 

(2) It ha.s .sonietmies Imen niaintained that the 
di.stinvtive principle* of thf* Iteformation was the 


right of private judgment in matters of faith ; Imt 
this was at least not the intention of the rverormers 
theinselvtis. They had not > et leanied the jirin- 
eiple of toleration, tlioiigh tin* co-e\islenee in one 
nation oi Lonuin ('-alhidie and I’lotestant, m ot 
Lutheran and Ilefoniietl, v here lu'it her piirty was 
.stioiig enongli to snppn .ss the ullier, enloieid the 
juailiee. Out.side oi tlie two gie;i| iT’otestunI 
<'oniessions there were movements for a Imi.ei 
lilierty ot tlioughl and lite thnn lliese nllowed. 

The 'pantheism and hbeiliiiism in 1-ranee ami It.ih, whi»‘h 
resultt d troin the inU-lli etiKil enianeijialHm ol the Uemnssmice 
when du III ceil from the uhirmns interest of the llemnuat mu, 
lie ont.side onr pieseiit snh)eet. A nahaptiHm (71.) wa^ Ihe 
extreme left of the Protestant innveiiient, rev olut u.nai v )‘i)hti- 
eall> and soeiallv a.s well as Ilieoloeieall.v, and its excesses were 
itn undom^i Tin PetiJimers vvt it lutlile.ss in their emideinna- 
tion The ueiepiinee li\ the Itetc'rmcrs of the I-.i-niiieiiieal 
decisions rep.udin • Hie Tiimtv ami the I'erHon of Chiisl was 
challt'iiped hv sevti il Anti-Ti iiiitai him thinkers. Cahiii's share 
in the eveeutioii of Servtlus in Geiievii lor his denial ol the 
ortiiiidox do<-tr.iiP of the Trniitv, now deiiluri'd, was i.r|.|,,raHv 
api>roved at the lime The most fornnd.ihle Anti-Tniiitailan 
inoveiiieiit was (iiat led ti\ the two Soeim, which fomid a 
iiumher ut ndhi rents in Traiisv Ivatiia and Galieia, and which 
liad as its doctrinal svinh'il the liaconaii ('itteefi^J<ni (Kiori) 
Sueiniarnsni in sotne depiee afleeted Ai iiiimamsin, and F.iipli.sli 
..nd American Uuitnnaiiisin is its i ('present af ive to-iho, nlthonpli 
tlie ( arlier iiiovcnient leeopm/ed the authority of the .Script urea 
nior. fully than tlie later does. 

(8) Tho Ib-fo] milt ion provoked the Konian 
(hitholK* ('hiirch, in sclf-dofonvc, to a Connfer- 
Ji' formation. Koinan Catholii ism set il sell to 
remove the worst .abuses wlneh the Keformcr'^ 
had exposed and eoiideTtined, but ila main put 
|)o.se was to dehne its iloclnm' and piactiee alike, 
HI anitigonism to Protestuntism. 'riiisyva*' elleeletl 
liy the 'rndt'iitiue (.’ouiicil (151.'') lot”, 1561, 15.‘)2. 
l.‘)U2, IbOo). Without any lepndi.it mii of Angus 
t me, < he August iriinuMii of lliv Itetm uk'Vh is iin't 
by a Peluguiinzing tendency iu ti's'ilmg with .sm. 
giuee, faith, wotk.s, etc. 'Fhe euinibst doetriiie 
of tin* Pojie’s Ktijiremiicy i.^ a.s.sum(‘il, ami so tin 
I eoncihai llieory ol his snboidination to ti (Jem'ial 
(kmneil is set aside. 'J'Ik* Vatican (hmncil of bS'''D, 
in allinning the ipfjilhhility ol the Pope wlten de¬ 
termining qm'sMons r.x vathedra, simply comiilelcd 
the work oi the 'I'l ideiit mt', (kmncil. 'I’lie old orders 
of inonk.s, wlio Inni billed to give the I’apaey atle- 
qunte support, in the assiiult of tlu' Ixelorntation, 
had to give place in the Pope’s tavmii to a new 
ordtjr, the desuit.s, whose object was to strengtltrn 
the I’apuey and to drive back the advances of 
Protestantism. In missionary etlort it tried to win 
for tlie Lhnreb new lands instead wl those it ban! 
lost. The .lesuits lonnd a lormulable ojiposition 
in JansenLsm. I’ascal, in bis ProiunniU Lrttfrs, 
exjaosed mereilo.ssly the eharacltu of tlieir casuistry 

(4) The tw'o Prote.staiit Cliurelies were soon in¬ 
volved in tbeoJogieal controversies, as seliolastieisiri 
followed bard on the. tlieologieal revival. Within 
Lntlieranism, l.utln'r’s iloetiine tif tlie Snnpei in¬ 
volved a doctrine ot the Pmsoii of (’Jnist full of eon- 
. tradictions. Clonlhctirig tt'ndeneies soon emeiged, 

} and these were eom]>ronii.sed by means of snhl.lctie--' 

I of thought and relineim'iitsof huignage, which nnnle 
tlie resiiltani ilneltine a tangle ot ineoiisisteneies. 
4’he temieiicy on the whole was tow aids Mono 
pliysilisni, 1 he actual ahsoiption of tin* humainly 
in the Divinity. 'Fhe Keformed doctnrie, with it-- 
stiess not only on the flistinetion, iuil., om* rii.-iy 
even say, on tlie ojqiosition, of the Divine and 1 1n¬ 
human iiatuie, tended tow-nrds Nestoi ijiiiisni, <r 
j the virtual ah.tndonmerit of the nriilyof the I'erson 

11 IS inlereMnii; to observe how the Lliiir.i(-ti-n-li(_-x of a 
previous af^i- rep* .it tiienihi-lve's .fust a*- Lhc m the nm-ienl 
era hiwl lieen lomeriifil maiiilv alioiiL the iirohleiu'i ol Christ- 
oloffy and theMcNt aliont the jn IpIchis of Soti-riolop^v, »o, in 
the’modern, laitIn ranisin has h-ul its liottesl tlchale nlmut. 
the PerHon of ('hii..t, and Calviimm ulioul sin ami salvation 
l*el.a*ci.-uii^m w’.as, tliouph willi niodili' d nms, lev iveil, ainl latent. 
Zwintriianisin was made patent, i)<..uiisi the dominant ('alvintsiii 
in Arinimauisin. The Itemonslranec of the Anninians m liiU) 
8et forth the five articles of tlu-ir Crec-d in anta(;niU8m to Calv m 
ism: (1) conditional election, or election dependent on the f-re 
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knowlerl{;e of fulth; (2. univcrail fttoiu'inent in thp Henne that 
It is tho»it.di not, adiiiilh ptHfintit, for all, (:t) the 

iiiahilitv of man, vsitliout r^v'encrit ion liv the llol.\ tSjMril, to 
exercise savitij; failii or to do an^ (?f>od work; (4) the itirlis- 
peusahleneHM, \ef tin non-irrosisi il.mt \, of jfrafe . (ft) the un 
certainty of the )lc•rso^ ermi'e of all lieln-vcrh. The Sxiioci of 
l>ort in IhIH afhrnicd Jiic niotc moderalc U jic of (,'a]viiiiHin,an»l 
exp'dlfd the Armi/nutis, hot Biihs^qui-til h NariouM attempts were 
made to ^|uallf\ tiie rn'mir of the doctrine of election This 
controverh\ hilween Aniiimatnsm and tJalvtrusin continued 
under varMotf < oodi)ions till the middle of last cenlur\,when 
the new I lie<)l()/i< al staiidiioint, without settliiiK the difference, 
withdrew mfercHl from it An intereHtiri),' endeavour to pive 
the (’ ih'imstii hvhLlmh a liibli(*al form is the Federal Tlieolo^y, 
in M'hif li relation to man is re|ii-eheiited as a eovenant, 

llrst ot vM-rlv-, then of );ra(:e. The old Mew, that iiKieement in 
doefnm i- (he hasiH of t'hristiaii tellowship, survived, e\en when 
tlie aiitlionfi that could eonijiel uniforimtv hud ceased to be, 
and HO J'rotestantiKtn ho^^^un to spin uji iriUi sects. 

(5) Tliree HeclK must lie ineiil.ioned which, in their 
distinctive principles, jilace themselves outside of 
the liUtlieran and Calvinislic national Clmrches. 
In the early <hays of the lieiornuitKm in Eiiolsiiul 
apptiared the Jirowniats {q.v.) or who 

aiiiimed tiie independence of each (Mnistian con- 
g'repition, on tlie j^Mouml of the jirc.Mmce and 
action of (dirist Ilim.sclf in every community 
{jatheretl to<,a‘ther in iiis ruime. It was tins inde¬ 
pendency that in Kn^^land resisled the claims of 
the ('rown, and asseiled the n};lits of Parliament, 
and duiin^ the ('ommotnvealtii was the dominant 
inilucnce in the State, and that, in America, 
through the IMl^iim Fathers, laid duw’n those 
principles of civil and reli;j;ious liherfy on which 
the constitution ot that ;j(ieat llcjiuhlic of the 
West rests. The Anahajil ists ot Germany soon 
ceased to be a revolutiomiiy party, and, as Pap- 
tists, insistinjj: on adult haidism by immcision, 
formed on the (-ontinent a suuill find }>crsecuted 
sect. In i’hi{.(land, however, this vieii fouml niueli 
wider acceptams;, and tlie iJajitists luive become, 
both t here and in America, a very influential de- 
nomiiuition. (hairj^e h’ox (1(124-1691), in opposi¬ 
tion to all doctrines, Ghurehes, and sacraments, 
preached ‘ the inner litrbt,’ kindled in every man's 
consiiienee hy God, renewed and (jiiickeiied* by (be 
Spirit of Christ, 'riiore were some eccentricities 
and extravaj^ances at the bo<;inninj; of the move¬ 
ment, hut it gradually settled dow-n to sobriety 
and coniinou sense, and now under the name of 
the Society of Friends (q.v.) survive.s, inllueiitial far 
licyond it.s aetiml iniiiibers, as a constant witness 
to the spirituality of the reli),don of Christ, and as 
a consistent protest aj;aiust all exteriialism which 
may invade it. 

'\Vithiii liUtherani.srn 1-liere was an efl’ort made 
at spiritual re.vival hy Spener (KhT^-ITOo). 'While 
deeply attached to Lutheranism, he felt that ‘ tlie 
orthoiloxy of tlie a;);e Jiad lost tlie liviii;j^ jiower of 
tin* Kelonuer,s and was in danj^er of Iniryiiif? its 
talent in nea.d and harren service of tlie’ letter.’ 
Accordi 11 jjly he aimed at ‘a new and wider reforma¬ 
tion ’ (Kuiiz, C/nireh History, iii. 41). ‘He went 
back from scholastic dof^matics to Holy Scripture 
as the livirif^ souri'c of saving knowlei^fije, sulxsti- 
tutod for the external orthoilox theolojjjy the theo- 
lo”:y of the heart, demanded evidence of this in a 
pious CJiristian walk : tliese were the means by 
which he sou}j(ht to promote his reformation ’ (p. 42). 
'riiis movement, wtiieh is known by the name of 
Piefism iq.r.), excited much controversy, but found 
a centre of intluenee in the new university of 
Halle. After the death of tSpener and other leaders, 
Pietism became more mirrow, emotional, and 
antuj^onistic to the Church, But there can he 
no doubt tliat it had brou'jfht needed quickening!: 
to Lutlieraii orthodoxy. A similar movement is 
that which is linkeil with the name of Zinzeiidorf 
(1700-1760), who in 1722, on his estate at Herrnhut, 
founded the Society of the United Brethren (see 
Moravians). Without any iiitenlion of separating 
from the Lutheran Church, Zinzeiidorf was com¬ 


pelled to revive tlie ‘old Moravian constitution’ oi 
the ‘ pro-Reformation martyr Church’ (p. 118). 
With some extravagance of doctrine., and fanati¬ 
cism of practice at its beginning, this community 
raided a necessary protest against the jirevailing 
inditfenmee to the concerns of the soul. Its zeal 
for Foreign Missions and a well-ordered system of 
educat-ion are marks of distinction at the present 
day. While Christian piety was tliiis ke]it. alive, 
the Illumination, which in the alleged interests of 
freedom of thought was anti-Chnstian, had in the 
18th cent, a jioweilul, wide-reaching influence. 

(6) The period of religions revival in tiio 16th 
and ])art of the 17th cent, was followial by a period 
of prevailing imlifl'crentism. In England there was 
the Deistie movement (see Dkism), whicli aflirmed 
a nal.iiral religion of livi; articles as common to all 
mankind, and regarded Christianity as true only 
in so far as it was a re-publication of this religion, 
and as false wherever it went beyond it. Although 
subsequent ri'search has shown that this assump¬ 
tion ol a natural reli^^ion has no basis in fac-t, and 
the I leists for the most part were more critical of 
what, they regarded as false views tlian ardent in 
holding what they considered the truth, the move¬ 
ment anticipated in some respects the more recent 
‘ higher ci itieism ’ of the Scriptures. Arianisin and 
Dnitarianism also sliowed renew’ed activity. 

(7) 'i'he Illnmination in France was one, but not 
the sole, (hinse of the French Revolution ; that in 
England there was not so violent an upheaval was 
partly due to the intlnenee on the working classes 
of the Kvanyelical lie rival. 

.John WesU'v 070S- 170J) alroatly in hifi Oxfoitl coui-«e showed 
hi8 religious senouBni'SH by fctiiiuims: a society of hke-ininded 
men, seornfiilh kmmn as AlctliodiHts. The infliieiiec of the 
MoraMiiii IlKthiLii lud him to lei-over the lartfeU losl Berise for 
the tcoHjiel of Ood’s fioe grui'e to HinnerK. He went tliioii{;lif>ut 
the lenjrlli and breadth of the land preaching to erowds, 
winnmj;; a multiUide of converts, and fouiidiij|{ ibli(;iouH sociot les 
for their niutiml edilication. Uy appeals to bopei, and fears, lie 
and his belpeiH stiove to hrinj; about immediate e.oijv«rHion, 
In some districts this relij'ious awukeninij: was marked l»y 
abnoroial morbid fetdures, but of the solid ^ood aoconqibshed 
there can be no doubt. In this movement (Jeorge Wh\t,rtteld 
(1714 177(1) took a nofjible part; but he and Wcslev were docLrm- 
ally op|M>spd—the one (’aadnist, the other Arminian. W’esley 
never iiilendod any seoession from the Church of England, but 
the Htitagoiusm of the (<lerg\ compelled the formation, much 
against Ins will, of a sect outmde of the Church—tlie Woslevan 
Methodist Connexion. Through the Countess of liuntingdon, 
\\ IiitelicldolitAined accpfis to aristocratic circles, and his followers 
formed the Countess of liuntingdon’s Connexion. Methodism 
iniule rji|>ul progress in Amei ica,and,aH Wesley's scruples regard¬ 
ing am S' hiHiii from the Anglican Church were there irrelevant, 
lieconHontcd to its assuming an independent episcojial organiica- 
tion. The Kvangehcal Revival was a necessary ooniplement to 
the llefonuation. 

(8) When we come to the 19th cent., with whittli 
the century just liegun is continuous in cliaracter, 
BO many new moveuuuits clamour for notice that 
tlie hnclest allusion to the most important is alone 
possible. 

(а) As an outcome of the Evangelical Revival on 
the one haml, ami of the w'idening of the horizon 
by gcogiaphical discovery, expansion of commerce 
and colonization, and fresh develo])ments of in¬ 
dustry on the other liand, the modern missionary 
movement made its very modiist beginnings witn 
the opmiing of the century. After the conversion 
of the I'hiropean peojiles to Christianity, there was 
little oflort, with a few notable exceptio'nB, to sjiread 
the go.spei thrcnighoiit the world. Protestfiiitism 
had been so absorbed in its internal dilliculties an 
to become forgetful of its external obligations. 
Once begun, the enterjuise has made such rapid 
jirogress tliat an organization to secure university 
students for this service —'The Student Volunteer 
Movement —does not regard it as Utopian to choose 
for its watchword, ‘ The Evangelization of the world 
in this generation.’ 

(б) Insjiired by the same motive of a revived 
religion, modern philanthroi>y entered upon it* 
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beneficent career to relieve need, comfort sorrow, 
deliver the enslaved, and uplift the de^^raded. If 
in its earlier forms this philanthropy made mistakes 
as to the extent and the causes of the misery it 
sought to remove, and was not always quite free 
from self-righteousness and patronage, in its later 
developments it is seeking to combine science with 
sentiment, and to deal with the sources, as well as 
remove the symjjtoms, of so(dal disease. Never 
was the Christian Church quite so intelligently 
and con.scientiously awake to its task of exercising 
a beneficent influence on human societv. 

(r) The intellectual standpoint of the Christian 
Churches during last century underwent a change 
which it is no exaggeration to call a revolution. 
The romantic movement in literature, the idealist 
philosophy of Germany, the discoveries and con¬ 
quests of science, the apjdieation of scientific 
methods to the stud;f of Iloly Scripture and the 
H istory of the Christian Church, and more recently 
the science of Comparative Religion, especially the 
dominance of the idea of evolution in all present- 
day thought—all have combined to shake many 
things in the tradition and customs of all the 
Churches that had till then .seemed immovable, 
(a) 1'he controversies of Calvinist and Arminian 
had rested on the assumption of the authority of 
the Holy Seriptuies for doctrine, and of the obliga¬ 
tion of each Church to formulate a system of theo¬ 
logy drawn from that source. Eclioes of these 
polemics were heard in the early part of last cen- 
turv in Scotland, when James Morison (1810-1893) 
in 1841 was suspended from the miiiLstry of the 
Secession Church for preaching the universal love 
of (rod, atonement of Christ, and operation of the 
Spirit. lie foundeil two years later, for the pro¬ 
clamation of this gOH])ol, the Evavgelical Union. 
The latter ontere.d into union, in 1895, with the 
Conffn'gaiiunal Union, which, though it had ori¬ 
ginated in the beginning of the century in the 
evangelistic work of the Haldanes, was, when 
Morison began his work, moderately Calvinistic, 
and at first opposed this new theological departure. 
Even the Presliyterian Churches of Scotland, which 
still retain Calvinism in their Creeds, with the 
qualification of Declaratory Acts, have in their 
living working faith drof)f)ed all limitation of the 
saving grace of God. Owing to the new standpoint 
in theology, this controversy is now antiquated. (/3) 
One doctrine which did receive special attention was 
that of eternal punishment. No decisive issue has 
been reached on tliis suhiect. Some still profess 
belief in the everlasting auration of the torments 
of the lost, but for few now has the belief any 
reality. The theory of Conditional Immortality 
(g.v.), which assumes that only believers in Christ 
are assured of eternal life, has gained only a limited 
acce[>tance. An undogniatic Uiiiversalisni is the 
view which is almost insensibly displacing the 
other solutions of this problem. ( 7 ) Christian 
theology was for a time much concerned about 
the reconciliation of geology and Genesis, of the 
Darwinian theory of the descent of man and the 
Biblical accounts of the origin and Fall of man; 
but this difficulty has for Christian scholars been 
removed by the view of the purpose of revelation, 
and consequently of the nature of inspiration, 
which is gaining currency as a result of literary 
and liistorical criticism of the Bible, the conclu¬ 
sions of which arc gradually securing acceptance. 
The attempt to pronounce anathema the enorts of 
modern scholars to deal with the Bible as literature 
and as history, and not as dogma, has been futile; 
and there is a liberty of research, which sometimes 
degenerates into a licence of subjective conjecture, 
in most of the Protestant Christian Churches. (5) 
The whole field of Christian theology is being ex¬ 
plored afresh; no conclusions of previous ages are 
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noM’ deemed final. As in the 2nd cent. Gnosticism 
forced itself into the Chur< h, and was with difli- 
iilty expelled, so to-d»y jiliilosojihic temlcncies — 
monistic, pantheistic, naturalistic—are afl'oeting 
professedly Christian thought, and are leading to 
conclusions which are irreconcilable with the his¬ 
toric Christian faith. 

(d) This movement of progress has juovoked a 
iioveuient of reaction. In the Anglican Church 
the Tractarian Movement, begun in 183.3 by the 
publication of Tracts for the Times, of which 
Newman (1801-1891) was the inspiring genius until 
he passed over to Homan Catholici.sia in 1845, has 
tried to restore the t’atholic—not only the Patristic 
but even the mediicval —doctrine and practice in 
the Church of England and the Epi.scopal Churches 
of Scotland and the United States, to disown the 
Reformation and Protestantisiii, and to assert the 
continuity of the Church of England since Chris¬ 
tianity was brought to these shores by Augustine. 
While the Low Church, which is evangelical and 
Protestant, maintains its te.stimony 111 the Estab¬ 
lished Church, and is zealous in good works, especi¬ 
ally the Foreign Mission enterprise, it fails U) give 
any intellectual leadership. 'Fho Broad Church 
has many distinguished soholars and thinkers, but 
little popular influence. T'lie High Church at 
present has the dominating power. 

(fi) The result ot this Anglo-Catholic movement 
has been to throw into holder relief the contrast 
between the Established Cfliurch and Noncon¬ 
formity, wiiicJi througli the h’ree Church Council 
liosj been united, as it never was belore, not only 
to secure redress of its political grievances, and to 
exercise a moral influence on the course of public 
uflairs, but also to bear a common evangelical 
te.stimony and wield a common evangelizing in¬ 
fluence, as well as to bring Christian priiicijiles to 
boar on social rulorm. The freedom Unit some of 
the Free Churclios allow in matters of doctrine is 
somctlmeH used for doctrinal innovations, but on 
the whole the Free Churches maintain the historic 
continuity in doctrine. 

(/) Within the Anglo-Catholic section of the 
Church of England there is a very earnest desire 
for the reunion of Christendom by a recognition of 
Anglican orders by the Roman Catholic and the 
Greek Orthodox Churches, but the overtures which 
have lieen made to this elVect have met with no 
encouragement from Rome, though the Greek 
Church takes, unofficially, a more irenic position. 
As regards union with other Churches of Great 
Britain and the United States, Anglicanism insists 
on the historic episcopate as the necessary condi¬ 
tion. This spirit of unity is widely aiflused. 
Scotland in the 18th and earlier half of the 19th 
cent, showed a tendency to division. From the 
Reformation onwards there has boon in the Estab¬ 
lished Church the persistent sense of the .sjiiritual 
liberty of the Church of Christ or ‘the Crown 
Rights of the Redeemer.’ Again and again the 
exercise of the control of the Church as established 
by the State has caused difficulty ; and it has been 
as a protest against any such interference that one 
secession after another has taken place, the latest 
and greatest beiim the Disruption in 1843, by 
which the Free Church of Scotland came into 
being. In 1900 the great majority of the members 
of the dissenting Presbyterian denominations in 
Scotland united under the title of the United Free 
Church, and the hope is clierished by many that 
the hindrance of the Establishment may somehow 
yet be overcome, and Scotland have one Presby¬ 
terian Church. In England several Methodist 
Churches have come together. Similar movements 
are taking place in the British Colonies. Worthy 
of mention is the fact that in July 1909, at the 
Calvin celebration in Geneva, Lutherans and 
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Calvinists from all jmrts of Kuro^je joined in a 
common Communion ,servii*e in the (Cathedral where 
Calvin prea(;hed. 

ig) In Germany, while there is a strictly con¬ 
servative jiarty of confessional IjUtherans, the 
majority ol theolo^dca) teacliers and writers belon;,' 
to the Liberal I’rotestant school. Kitschl and his 
followers endeavonrcid to save Christian fnit.h from 
the frcnls threatened by modern tliou^jht, by 
distin^misliiri;,^ the theoretical judgments of science 
and philosophy from the value judi^meiits of re- 
lipnon ; hut the inlluence of the school seems to be 
on the wane. A positive modern se.hool is attempt¬ 
ing to adapt orthodoxy to the demands of modern 
thouf^ht ; hut at the present moment the most 
intliiential tendency apjiarently is that (relcrred to 
in an earlier section) which insists on the religious- 
historical method in the intcrjiretation of Cliristi- 
anity. The representatives of this tendency are 
for the most part more iie^jativc in tlieir reiroiistnic- 
tion, after criticism, of the historical reality of 
Jesus and Ilis fjospel than is llarmick, who is an 
adherent of the Kitschliaii school. With often a 
very line appreciation of the moral and relij^ious 
greatness ol Jesus, the rc.preseritatives of this 
tendency jdace Him among the human fonndcis of 
religions, and will not go further than ailmit that 
Christianity is so far the best religion the world 
has known. lieligious [rsycliology and Comparative 
licligion are displacing nietapliysics in the modern 
theological method. A similar tciideiicy, though 
with an opposite purpose and dillcrent ro.“'nlts, is 
Modernism in the Konian Catholic (nmrc.h. France, 
Italy, ami England have h(‘en allccted by this 
movement, of wliiidi soirndhing litis already been 
said. Although the. ecc.lesiaslical authorities are 
doing their ut.niost to suppress it, it is not likely to 
ho HO speedily or easily vaiujuishcd, if vanquislicil 
at all, as some previous ellorts towards greater 
liberty have been. 

(9) It has been obviously iinpoasihlo to give an 
account even apju’oacliing completeness of the 
nianifohl life of (diristeiidoni in the present age. 
This historical sketch may, however, he closeil 
with an endeavour to estimate the situation to- 
day. 

\n) There has been, as a result of the missionary 
efforts of the last century, a great expansion of the 
Christian Church, and an incalculable incrua.se of its 
influence. 'Fhe gospel has been carrieil throughout 
the wdiolo world, ami multitudes of converts have 
been won. Dr. Zeller, of the Statistical Bureau of 
Stuttgart, gives the following estimate of the 
iiumher of adherents of the various religions:—Of 
the 1,544,610,000 people in the world, 534,940,000 
are Christians, 176,i290,000 are MuliamniadanH, 
10,860,000 are Jews, and 834,280,000 hold other 
beliefs. Of the last class, 300,0(K),000 are Con- 
fucianists, 214,000,000 are Brahmanists, and 
121 ,000,000 arc Bmhlhists. In every thousand 
there are 346 Christians, 114 Muhammadans, 7 
Jews, and 533 adherents of other religions. But 
the influence of Christianity reaches much further 
than the bounds of the Christian Church. The 
ancient civilizations of the East, as well os harhar- 
isni in all parts of the earth, have been brought 
into contact with (.Miristeiidom by conquests, 
colonization, and commerce. European civilization, 
in the making of which Christianity has l>een a 
potent fa<‘tor, is beginning to affect the thought 
and life of all mankind. In India, China, and 
Japan especially, the old religions are being under¬ 
mined, and the Christian leaven is working even 
where there is hostility to Christianity as the 
foreign religion. Neo-Ilinduism in India and Neo- 
Bmidhisui in Japan are attempts to arrest the 
progre.ss of Christianity by offering instead an 
adaptation of the ancestral faith to modern condi¬ 


tions, and yet may he regarded as a tribute to, as 
well as a witness of, the influence of Christianity. 
Within the nations professedly Christian we must 
also recognize that the moral and social jirogress— 
HO marked a feature of the last century—has been 
very largely insjiired and directed by tne Christian 
ideal. In higher moral standards, in advaming 
social reform, and in improved international 
relations, this influence may he traced witiioiil 
ignoring the other factors in the jirocess. 

(h) On the other hand, however, it must regret¬ 
fully be confessed that the. Church as an institution 
has not the same hold on the hulk of the pojiulation 
that it had a century ago. Probably the connexion 
with the Church was in many cases only a trailitioii 
and custom, ami not due to any personal conviction. 
It may he in the long run a gain for the Church 
that only those, who are really, should he pro¬ 
fessedly, Clnisfiari; hut meanwhile there is a 
growing imlilleience, in some circles even a dee}>en- 
ing ho.sti!ity. It is unfortunate that on the 
Continent the Christian Churches have to so great 
an extent acted as the defenders of the existing 
order, so that social and political reformers have 
been for the most part estrangeil from them. 
Social Democracy is generally contemptuous of, if 
not ho.stile to, Christianity. In Britain, for¬ 
tunately, the gulf has not hecoiiie .so w'lde. Most 
of the rcpre.sentativcs of Labour in the House of 
Commons are friendly in their attitude to ('hristian 
w'ork, and someol them are heartily engaged in it, 
l*rie.st, paison, or minister, by w hatever name the 
olFicial rejire.sentativc of the Church may he called, 
has lost most of the authority W’lth which he was 
formerly invested. This loss of the Church might 
conceivably be a gain of the faith itself. But this 
cannot he innintained. To-day there is an attitude 
of ilistrust, doubt, and challenge to Christianity as 
n historical religion. The present is so contc.rit 
w'ith it.s own achievements and resources that it is 
impatient of any demand for iJependcnce, even in 
tlie things of the soul, on the jia^'t. 'Flic gospel 
for to-day imist lie an iiji-to-date gospel. (Viliidsrn 
lends some support to this modern sell-suflicicncy 
by bringing into question almost the entire histoii- 
eal reality of the gosj»el. Kodueed to a vanishing 
quantity, this gospel can he hanislied from recogni¬ 
tion as a factor of any appreciable value in the 
progress of human society. Modem moral ideas 
ami social ideals can then he traced to other sources ; 
and thus the man wdio has inherited a culture and 
civilization with the making of which Christianity 
has had much to do, can feel himself quite in¬ 
dependent of it, and can even persuade himself 
that the Christian (fliurch has in the past been, 
and now still is, the great hindrance to the 
humanitarian movement. The dilliculty in the 
situation goes down deeper still. While most of 
those who hold aloof from the Church and disown 
their debt to Christianity as a historical religion, 
yet accept the Christian ideal of life, it is being 
boldly challenged. Secularism, Positivi.sm, Social¬ 
ism, and the Ethical Movement are oliering modern 
Hocietj" a guidance which claims to he lietter than 
the outworn Christian. Nietzsche, who, mirnhile 
dictu^ seems to he gaming followers, frankly 
proposes a devaluation of all values, and oflers a 
morality deliberately anti-Christian. Garrod (//,/ 
iii. I19U4-5J 619-528), argues that the tw'o ideals of 
honour and chivalry, which modern society re¬ 
cognizes, ‘are neither Greek nor Christian,^ but 
Gothic, ‘ the peculiar property and creation of the 
northern races ’ (p* 517); and denies that ‘ the Greek 
or the Christian ideal has been, or that both in 
conjunction have been, in a true sense progressive’ 
(p. 513). Social Democracy in Germany finds in 
HaeokeFs philosophy the world-view, which takes 
the place of religion, but cannot he called religion. 
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(c) To meet this situation there have been 
attempts to adapt Cliristianity to its modern 
environment, as by Modernism in the Roman 
Catholic Church, and by Liberal Protestantism. 
In some circles of social reformers all the stress is 
thrown on the social asjiects of Christ’s teaching 
and example, and Christianity is represented as if 
it were exclusively Socialism witli a religious 
sanction in God’s fatherhood, and a moral motive 
in devotion to Christ as the first and best Socialist, 
which economic Socialism lacks. A strenuou.^ 
endeavour is made to get rid of the miraculous 
in Christianity as an oflence to the mind of to¬ 
day, and to represent it as the highest stage in a 
natural religious evolution. Spiritualism, Theo¬ 
sophy, Christian Science, and Mew 'I'houghtare all 
oflering themselves ns substitutes for historical 
Christianity, to lill the void in the religious life 
of mankind which the rejection of the spiritual 
ministry ol the Church of Christ involves. There 
are some even wdio have persuaded themselves that 
the West must seek its spiritual deliverance in the 
Wisdom of the Kast. Brahmanism, Buddhism, 
and even Islam are being ollered in jdace of the 
gos[>el of .lesus Christ. Nevertheless the Christian 
Church laces the future without fear, for it knows 
whom it has hclievcil. 

FuTvnii OF Christianity.—U the 
Christian Church is not. only to hold its own, hut 
to win the world for Christ, as is its aim and hope, 
there are four main tasks which must he dis¬ 
charged. It must realize tlie jiresent ojiportunity 
in the Foreign Mission enterprise ; it must recognize 
the urgent necessity of Sorud lleform ; it must 
accept t he sa<*red oldigation to seek the umty of 
the Christian Churches ; and it must venture on 
the theological restatement of the Christian gospel 
which the age demands. 

1 . Foreign missions.—The w-hole world is now 
open to the message of the gospel. Civilized 
nations are in contact with all the savage |)eoj»les. 
If this contact is not to result in the sulijugation 
of the ‘inferior’ races to the ambition ami avarice 
of the ‘superior,’ and in tlie moral deterioration of 
savage and civilized man alike, this civilization 
must be made the channel for Christian morals and 
religion. The awakening of India, China, and 
Japan to a racial consciousness, a national purpose, 
threatens the sujiremacy ot Euro])e, nay, even a 
con diet between East and West. European civiliza¬ 
tion w'ill be borrowed only to be used against 
European jireiensions, unless these antagonisms 
can he resolved in the unity of a common faith. 
The solidarity of the human race, which we may 
hope for as the ultimate issue of human history, 
can be realized only as a common faith inspires a 
common ideal ; ana what faith is there that can 
enter into effective rivalry with the Christian for 
tlii.s function ? if it were not that once and again 
the visions of the seers have taken possession of 
the common mind, and been realized by the common 
will, one could scanudy dare to liope that the 
Christian Church would surely rise to the height 
of this o[>portunity; but for the Christian believer 
the ])ur])Ose of God in Christ to reconcile the world 
unto Himself standeth sure. The growth of the 
Christian Gliurch in the past may l)e taken as the 
pledge of its wi«le-world expansion in the future 
(see the Report of the World Missionary Con- 
ferenre, 1910). 

2 . Social reform.—Christianity has already been 
reckoned among the ethical religions, and may 
even claim to be more distinctively ethical than 
any, since in it morality and religion spring from 
one root and bear one fruit. Love is the principle 
of morality and religion alike; God’s Fatherhood 
issues in man’s brotherhood. This principle has 
found expression in different forms of moral duty 


according to the needs of every age. That the 
expression lias ever been adequate, or the adapta¬ 
tion complete, cannot be maintained. To-day 
there is increasingly a recognition of the organic 
character of Ininian society, of the dependence of 
all the parts on the w’liole, of the con.sequent 
obligation of all the mernliers to one another. I’lie 
Christian morality for this age must not only 
recognize the imlividual’s obligations to others 
fully, but it must realize that it is by common 
action alone that many wTongs can be lemoved, 
and many needs can be met. The development of 
society as an organism, w bile it is conditioned by 
economic arrangements, needs the imjmlse and 
di retd ion of a conscious, voluntary, social jmrpose. 
Much of the best ellort of the pre.sent age is con¬ 
secrated to this task of making socitdy heifer; and 
the Christian Church would probably recover not 
a little of its lost ground anu)ng tlie masses in 
Christian lands if it would think out the application 
of the Christian Ideal in modern conditions, and 
endeavour nitli all its resouices to secure its 
realization. 

3 . Church unity.—During the last century, 
efforts have been made to bring together Christian 
denominations wliicli have ninc.h in common, and 
it is probable that this tendency will not only con¬ 
tinue, but will increase in the immediate future. 
In Foreign Missions, with but a few exceptions, the 
Prof.e.staiit societies limit- tlieir respective spheres 
of labour so as not to enter into competition with 
one another, and even harmoniously co-ojieraie 
in many objects. In Social Reiorm, ChristiaiiM of 
different sects lind tliemselves on the same platform 
or in tlie same committee-room. When tlie tradi¬ 
tions and conventions of the past ages have loosened 
their hold still further on the Christian Churches, 
when the need of adiustment in doctrine, worship, 
and practice to modern conditions has been more 
fully realized, still more ot the ancient barriers 
will fall. What does seem certain is that it will 
not be by the assertion of Papal supremacy, or of 
an historic episcopate, or any one form of Church 
polity as essential, that unity will he reached. It 
IS doubtful even whether iiriitorniity is to he aimed 
at as the condition of unity. Just a-s the existence 
of sei)aTaie nations does not seem incompatible 
with racial solidarity if an aggressive, exclusive 
patriotism can be 8 upj)resHed, so Cbri-stian unity 
seems altogether congruous with a variety of 
thought, life, worship, and even order, wliich shall 
serve as the many facets of the jewel to reflect the 
manifold truth and grace of Christ. As far as the 
present direction suggests the future course of the 
Church, the unity of the spirit in the bond of 
peace, without uniformity in ireed. code, ritual, 
and polity, is the next step to be taken. 

4. Theological re-statement.—'J’he Apostle Paul 
found that ‘CJirist crucified was unto the Jews a 
stuinblingblock and unto tlie Greeks foolishness,’ 
but he did not on that account stop preaching, for, 
on the other hand, he found both Jews and (Greeks 
to whom Clirist w'as the wisdom of God and the 
power of God. Thus to-day we must recognize 
that there is an indillerence and a hostility to the 
Christian Churches due to sin and unbelief'; and it 
is more than one dares to expect that Cbrisl.ianity 
could be HO adapted that it would find universal 
acceptance. There is, however, in the estrange¬ 
ment of the cultured classes on the one hand, and 
of the toiling masses on the other, a challenge 
to the Christian Churcho.s sc.riously to face the 

?|ue.stion whether the stumblingblock and the 
oolishness may be, not in the gospel itself, but in 
tlie current presentations of it. May not the mind 
of to-day 1 ^ oflended by antiquated forms of 
thought and modes of expression ? May not the 
Western And too much Eastern dialect in the 
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lan^niaf^e of the Kingdom of Ciod for his under¬ 
standing and welcome of it? The diaeoveriea and 
conquestH of acieiioe in the realm of Nature, the 
advance of philosophy in the interjiretation of tlie 
mind of man, the eoniparison now possihle between 
Christianity and other ndigiona revealing leaeni- 
blanees as well as didcrences, the ajtplieation of 
the prineifilc of evolution in every sjdiereof human 
thought-all these conditions have brought about 
BO great a change iu the intellectual .standpoint 
that, if ('liMstianity is to realize its purpose and 
fulfil its promise, it niust be piejiared to forget 
many of the things that are behind, and to reach 
forth to the many things before, so as to adapt 
it^self to itseiiviioninent, tor survival in the struggle 
for existence of the rival faiths of mankind. 

VMl. Characteristics of the Christian 

JiELICWN. ~Ai\ a brief desciiption such as the 
necessary limits of this artii'le allow, only the 
distinctive features in creed, code, ritual, and polity 
can he mentioned, and when there are ditlerences 
only the most important can he noted. 

I. Doctrine. —(«) The doctrine of God in Chris¬ 
tianity is not only inonotheisLic hut Trinitarian. 
It is true that in the early cent uries there were the 
various Monaichian theoi ie.s, that at the Reforma¬ 
tion there were the Sociniaii doctrines, and that 
to-day there is not only a Unitarian sect claiming 
the (’hristian name, but within the Christian 
Churches in the advanced wings there are thinkers 
who, in their denial of (lie Divinity of Christ, take 
away any reason for a Trinitarian doctrine of God. 
The historical basis of the doctrine of the Trinity 
IS the revelation of tiie h'atherhood of God by 
Christ, the ascription of Lordship, that is, of 
Divine dignity, to Christ Himself by the Apostolic 
Chill ell, and the conscioiisiic.ss of the jiresence and 
power of the Spirit of (Jod in the Christian experi¬ 
ence. The theological formula for the conception 
of God resulting from these historical fac.ts is 
‘three Persons iu one Substance’—Person not 
meaning merely individual, or mode, but some¬ 
thing internieJiate; and Substance not a class 
concept but a single existence (the Latin terinin- 
ology of t lu' doctrine is due to 'Pertullian). This 
formula has in popular religious thought often 
been uiubustood iu a tritlieistic sense, and many 
Christian thinkers desire to have the unity of God 
more distinctly afhrmed, to enijihasize the fact 
that it is in revealing llimsidf to man that God is 
Father, Son, and Spirit, to insist that, M'hile these 
distinctions must nave corresponding reality in 
(iod, i,e. that the economic is also an essential 
I’rinity, yet. human thought transgresses its limits 
when it attemyits to construe the inner being of 
God Himself. Other Christian thinkers have freely 
indulged in sjicculation to prove the rational 
necessity of the doctrine. As man is knowledge, 
love, and action, so is God manifold, not .single. 
As subject involves object, so must Fatherhood in 
the Godhead involve sonship. Rut most of these 
attemyits carry us no further than duality, the 
necessity of some kind of distinction in God. It 
would lie a gain if the word ‘ tri-unity ’ could re¬ 
place * trinity.’ 

In relation to man, God is Father, by wdiich is 
meant not merely man's crenturely deyiendence on 
(iod, or personal allinity to God, but God’s love to 
man, and His piirpo.se to bring man into fellow'sliip 
of love with Himself. As this fellow’ship is 
hindered by sin in man, love is manifasted as 
grace, removing the hindrance by saving man from 
sin. While some theologians narrow the Father¬ 
hood of (rod to those in whom the purjiose of grace 
has been fnllilled by their acceptance of it in faith, 
most insist, to-day on the universal purjiose of God 
to save all men. The doctrine of election, if still 
professed in some creeds, is passing out of progres¬ 


sive Christian thought. On its positive side, as a* 
assurance to the believer that his salvation is 
eternally wdlled by God, it is Christian ; on its 
negative side, that the ruin of some men is eternally 
willed by God, in spite of a few ycripture texts 
quoted in its supjiort, it is now generally felt to be 
inconsistent witli the revelation of God’s character 
in Christ. The couimon belief now' is that God 
w'ills to bless all men. This belief in God’s Father¬ 
hood involves not only the universal purjiose of 
God Ut redeem men, but also His care and bounty, 
His guidance and guardianship through Nature 
and history. Whether miracles have or have not 
occurred is a much debated question. 'Plie common 
belief has been that God has acted for man in ways 
inexjilicable by the ordinary course of Nature. 
The tendency, even among some Chri.stian thinkers, 
to-day is to minimize, if not altogether to deny, 
the miraculous. However this may be, the Christian 
concejition of God is that Nature and history alike 
are under God’s control for the ends of His King¬ 
dom. Miracles cannot be regarded as impossible. 

(b) The doctrine of man is that he is a reasonable, 
resjionsible being, free to choose right or wrong, 
but sinful and guilty because he has cho.sen w'rong. 
The orthodox theology till recently assumed that 
the story of the Fall in Genesis was to be taken a.s 
history, substuiitially if not literally ; and the race 
was regarded as sinful and guilty in consequence of 
the first man’s Fall. Augustinianism taught that 
mankind had become a mnssaperditionis, incapable 
of good. Pelagianism minimized the eonseiiuences 
of the F'all, and insisted that man had retained 
his freedom, and could do good. This antithesis 
ran through tdirisl.ian theology till recently. 
Literary and historical criticism has shown that 
the story of the Fall is an attemjit to find a .solu¬ 
tion of tlie pioblem of evil, and cannot be taken as 
the basis tor a doctrine of original sin, or of 
inherited dejiravity. ’I’he modern thinker regards 
sin as due to the emergence of animal ajipetites 
and individual instincLs in the child prior to con¬ 
science and will, so that when conscience condemns 
(hem they have already gained such a hold that 
the will cannot supi)re.ss them. Some speculative 
minds have regarded sin as a necessary stage in 
man’s moral develojjment, but the Christian 
conscience generally condemns this view'. Origen 
(one of the most learned and able, if also eccentric, 
of the teachers of the (yhurch) is alone among 
ancient, and Julius Muller (in his Christian Doc¬ 
trine of Stn, 1839) among modern, theologians in 
exjilaining tills tendency to evil in the individual 
by a w'Tong choice in a pre-existent state. It is 
now being more generally recognized that what 
the go.sj)el is concerned with is not the origin, but 
the reality, of sin—man’s distrust of, and dis¬ 
obedience to, God ; and of guilt—man’s liiihility, 
in consequence of sin, to growing estrangement 
from God and loss of his higher life in God. 
Formerly even physical death was regarded as the 
jienalty of sin ; but now it is seen to be a natural 
necessity ; and it is rather the dread which death 
awakens in man that is traced to his guilty con¬ 
science. The survival of man’s soul, or his natural 
immortality, w'as acc-epted as an essential Chris¬ 
tian doctrine, hut this view has been recently 
challenged in the theory of Conditional humor- 
talitt/(see F. White’s Life in Chf'hC, 1878). Those 
who die in sin cease to be, it is held ; only believere 
in Christ are found worthy of eternal fife. It is 
probable that the ordinary view of man’s im¬ 
mortality is derived more from Greek philosophy 
than from the Christian revelation. The Christian 
Gospel oflers man salvation from sin and guilt 
through jienitence, a renumuation of sin, and faith, 
accejiting the grace of God in Jesus Christ, in 
which not only is sin forgiven, but man is cleansed, 
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renewed, and made \voAy A)y God’e own Spirit. 
While Protestantism insists that faith (inclusive 
of repentance) alone is nec-essary, Catholicism 
maintains that this faith must not be unformed^ 
hut must be formed hy love, by works coinplet- 
ing it. 

(c) The Christian doctrine of Christ is that He 
was truly Divine and renlly liurnan, and heresy 
has been a denial of the one or tlie other nature, 
or of their union in His JVraon. Athanasius was 
the protagonist of this doctrine against Arianism. 
The a(;c,ei)iod fonnnln. is two natures in one Person ; 
but, Avhilc as regards the liunianity * nature ’ means 
the class concept, as regards the bivinity it means 
substance, namely, that (hirist belongs to the unity 
of the Divine existence; and ‘person’ does not 
mean a terihim quid resulting from the union of 
the Divine and tlie human ; hut for the orthodox 
doctrine it is rather the Divine l*erson of the Son 
M'lio assumes human nature (not of an individual, 
but generally). As a matter of fact, the balance 
betwceij tlie Divine and the human nature has not 
been kept, even ; hut the human has biien, contrary 
to the historical evidence, hidden and lost in the 
Divine. As has already been mentioned, Lutheran 
Christolo^'y tended to alisorb the human entirely 
in the Divine, while Reformed Clirnstology so 
emphasized the dillereiice between the Divine ami 
the human, while asserting the reality of both, as 
to involve Christ’s Person in an inconi{}atible 
duality. The orthodox doctrine, using jihilo- 
sophical terminology, ignored for the ni’o.st part 
t he facts of the Gospel records. An endeavour to 
recover a real human consciousness, character, and 
experience for the historical .Jesus was the motive 
of the kenotic theories, winch in various ways 
represented the Son of God as laying aside Divine 
prerogatives, and even such attributes as omni¬ 
science and omnipresence, in order to become really 
man; but most of these theories assumed the 
orthodox formula as adequate. 'Po-day, on the 
one hand, the historical facts are being more 
insisted on, and, on the other, the adequacy of the 
philosophical terminology of the creeds is being 
challenged ; but it cannot he claimed that a satis¬ 
factory re-statement which is likely to win general 
accejitance has been reached. Meanwhile many, 
dissatislied with the orthodox doctrine, are content 
with a humanitarian or naturalistic view; Jesus 
was a man, even if it be admitted that He was the 
heat man. The pre-existence, miraculous birth, 
sinless perfection, unique filial consciousness, and 
resurrection of Christ are all being doubted or 
denied. While many Christian theologians sus¬ 
pend their judgement as regards the first and 
second, the remaining three are generally regarded 
as essential to any doctrine of Christ’s Person 
which shall maintain the continuity of the Chris¬ 
tian faith in Him. 

(d) While importance has been attached to the 
revelation of God by Christ, yet it is on man’s 
redemption by Ili.s sacrifice that Christian thought 
has generally concentrated attention. His teach¬ 
ing and example have been regarded as subordinate 
to His Atonement. Of the moaning and worth of 
that death many views have been h^eld; and here 
we have no ortnodox formuhe as in regard to the 
Trinity or the Person of Christ. As a conquest of 
demons; a ransom paid to the devil (Origen); a 
recapitulation of humanity, or restoration to its 
contlition before the Kali (Irenteus); a satisfaction 
rendered to God’s honour for the insult of man’s 
disobedience (Anselm); a substitutionary endur¬ 
ance of tfie penalty of man’s sin exacted by the 
Divine righteousness (Reformers); an equivalent 
for man’s punishment accepted for the ends of the 
Divine government (Grotius); an evidence of God’s 
sympathetic participation in man’s condition (Bush- 


nell); a vicarious confession or repentan(te (M‘Leod 
Campbell, Moberiy),—in all tlicse ways bafi the 
death of Christ been interpreted. While many 
are content with a .subjective or moral theory of 
the Atonement (AbeJardj, that is, a theory w/jich 
takes into consideration only the eflect of Christ’s 
sacrifice on man in awakening penitence, assur¬ 
ing pardon, in.spiring gratitude, etc., yet some 
theologians do insist that an objective theory, that 
is, a theory which in .some way relates Ohrist’s 
death k) God’s government or character, is neces- 
.sary to maintain the continuity of the historic 
faitii in Christ as the atoning Saviour. There can 
he no doubt that the moral conscience and the 
religious consciousness alike to-day condemn many 
of the assunii*tions of theories of the joist; yet the 
central position of the Cross of Clirist in Christian 
exjierience dcmamls a re-statemont that shall do 

i ustice to all of truth which former theories have 
leld. 

(e) That Christ rose ayain was an art icle of the 
Apostolic cieed even as tliat He died lor our sins. 
'I’he records of the ajniearances in theGo.sjicLs have 
hitherto been generally accepted as trustworthy ; 
hut many scholars to-day who believe in the living 
Lord rest their conviction on the testimony of 
Paul, and of Christian experience generally. Into 
tlu.s critical question this is not the place to enter. 
Christian faith has the certainty of the fellowship 
of the living Christ; it ascribes the continuance 
and the progress of the Church to His jiresence 
and power in it; it holds that still, through Him, 
God is saving men. This spiritual life of the 
individual believer in Christ and of the Christian 
Church is also ascribed to the Holy Sjtirit. The 
Christian creed distinguishes the Son of God, 
incarnate in Christ, from the Holy Spirit, as distinct 
Persons in the unity of the Godhead ; but Christian 
thought has not succeeded in separating the work 
of the living Lord and the H oly Spirit in Christian 
exjierienco. When the life of God in man is 
present to thought in the historical revelation and 
redemption, it is Clirist who is conceived as present 
and active; when His life is experienced rather 
in inward illumination, exaltation, and invigora- 
tion, it is the Spirit who is considered as dwelling 
and working in man. Here we are in a region 
where theology is baffled Christian experience. 
Wliat is characteristically Christian is that God is 
inseparable from Christ, and the soul’s inmost life 
is known to be God’s life-giving spirit. 

(/) As the Christian life is a union with Christ 
and a habitation by God’s spirit, the community 
of those who believe, the Churchy is conceived as 
the body of Christ, and the temple of the Holy 
Spirit. In a later section we shall deal with the 
Church as a historical reality, aud the forms of 
organization which it has assumed ; but meanwhile 
tlie I'.onceptions current must he indicated. Roman 
Catholicism identifies the Church with the ecclesi¬ 
astical organization of which the Pope is the head. 
Anglicanism claims to be the (!Jhurcn as possessing 
the liistoric episcopate and other marks of catho¬ 
licity (q.v.) in contrast with all Nonconforming 
bodies. While recognizing other denominations as 
branches of the Church of Christ, each Protestant 
sect tends to regard its own particular organization 
as pre-eminently the Church, because more fully 
realizing the ideal community of Christ than any 
other. Protestantism retiognizes a distinction, 
however, between the visible and the invisible 
Church, the visible being found in the ecclesiastical 
organizations bearing tlie Christian name, the in¬ 
visible being composed of all believers, all members 
of Christ’s body by living union with Him. The 
writer inclines to believe that the Church should, 
as an object of faith, always be conceived as the 
spiritual community of believers who, as united to 
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ChriRt, are nnitecl to otm* another, and are living 
one life in Him: and that tJiis Church, which in 
one and cannot hut he one, is pre.sent in every 
aaseinhly gathered in the name of Jchus Christ. 
The viHihility of tije (’hurch is not in any 
eecleniastieal organization, hut the invisible be¬ 
comes visilile whenever and w'lierever the common 
life is cxpicssed in preaching, worship, or work. 
This is the Congregational vi(!w corrected, in its 
undue emphasis «»n the sufiiciency of the lo<*al 
congregation, hy the recognition of the presence of 
f’hrisl AMth His Church in the local congregation 
as the ground of its suliiciency. This conception 
may hcap]>lie<l tootliei foniisof (Christian organiza¬ 
tion. rreshytery, Synod, or Council, if and so far 
as gathered in (Jlirist’s name, is His (church made 
visible. So regarded, the Church may fitly be 
spoken of as the ctintinuation of the Incarnation of 
the Son of God, as the channel of His aetivity in 
revealing (iod and reileeming man. Thus prayer, 
praise, and iireacliing alike are the aid, of Christ 
with His Chiireh, through the iiiediuni of each 
(Uiristian assenibiy. For diveigent views see art. 
(’HUHCil, S 5 , and the Anglican and Roman Catholic 
artt. (’iitritCH (Doctrine of the) 

iff) In the hi.story of the Christian Church great 
prominenee has been given to the Sacrmucnts(q.v,). 
Of these Roman ('atiiolicisni reckons seven ; hut 
here only the doctrine of the two univer.sally 
acknowledged (exeept hy the Society of Friends)— 
Raptism and the laird’sSup|iei — can he considered. 
While the IJaptists insist on the hchever’.s hajitisin 
Ivy iiuniersiou as the sign of his death to .sin, and 
rising again to holiness with ('linst, tlie usual 
practice is infant baptism hy Hpriiikliiig. Roman 
ami Anglican Catliolicisiu teach hdpiinnxtl re~ 
generntuni, that is, hy baptism the child is so 
renuweii that tho guilt of original sin is cancelleil, 
and its power, if not ilestroyed, is weakened, so 
that a measuie of freedom is restored. In Fro- 
testantism generally the rite is reganleil as tlie 
Cliurcli’s assurance liy outward sign that the grace 
of (’hrist is available for each child, and as the 
jiarcnt’.s dedication of the child to (hid. Hut there 
IS no hard and fast doctrine. As regards the lAmVs 
tSuppcTf Ciitliolieism teaches traiisuhstantiatioii — 
the suliKtanceol the elements is changed, though 
not tlieir accidents (outward ap|)earanc.o, taste, 
etc.), into the body and blood of Christ, so that 
even unhelu'vers partake, (’hrist’s sai^rilice is thus 
repeateil, and this is ellicacious for blessing to all 
W’fio do Mot rc.sist. Lutliernnism teaches eon- 
suhstantuition, or the piesencc of Christ’s body 
‘in, with, and under’ the elements. Calvinism 
localizes Christ ’s hixly in hen veil, yet regards the 
saeramuiit as not merely a symbol, hut as a channel 
of a peculiar grace from Christ. Zwingliaiiism 
taught that the Supper was a symliolic memorial. 
The view of the (’hurcli ineTitioned in the previous 
jiaragraph enables us to regard the Sacrament as 
an act of Christ wdtli His Cijiirch present to the 
believer, communicative of His grace ; but Avhy 
any peculiar gift <if grace sluuild be a.ssuined or 
cxpc(‘ted the present writer must confess himself 
iiiiahle to understand. M'ltli the Catholic view of 
the Sacraments goes the view of the priest as the 
necessary agent of f’hrist in the administration of 
the rite (the periuission in certain cases to laymen 
to baptize is an exception to the general theory) ; 
but tills iilea Frotestaiitism has rejected us incon¬ 
sistent witli the solo Mediatorship of Christ and 
the nniversal jiriestliood of believers. 

(/i) In the Apostolic Church great nrominence 
was given to tho doctrine of the last tJdtujs 
(eschatology, apocalyptics). The Second Advent 
or Chiist 111 glory and power W'asexpected speedily. 
'I'liis would he the signal of the general resurrec¬ 
tion, judgment of the w'orld, and linal separation 


of the blessed and the damned. The belief in a 
thouMaiid years’ reign of Christ W'ith His saints 
irior to this end (the millennium) seems to have 
»een confined to a narrow circle. When the first 
generation passed without Christ’s appearing, t he 
question of the intermediate state emerged. While 
the a.ssumption was general that saints at death 
lassed to blessedness, and sinners to misery, the 
lelief in a Second Advent, (General Resurrection, 
and Final Judgment, as the end of the present 
world-order, persisted ; and from time to time 
there have been periods of great excitement when 
this coiisuinmatiou w-as believed to be imminent. 
This doctrine still has wide accejitance. Hut 
probably among Christian thinkers the meta¬ 
phorical character of the language in w'hich this 
nope w'as expressed is now recognized ; and the 
substance of the hope is found in the exjiectation 
of a trium}>h of Christ’s gosjiel in the w'orld on the 
one hand, and in the anticijiation of the believer 
individually that after death he will have a clearer 
vision of, closer communion with, and greater 
rc.seinhlanee to, Christ. While probably the doc¬ 
trine of eternal torment for the sinful is still 
commonly held, yet Christian thought is more 
and more rejecting this view ; sometimes for the 
doctrine of conditional immortality, or eternal life 
for believers only ; sometimes for uiiiversalism, or 
salvation finally for all; or sometimes for a wise 
and tender reticence, the belief that the Father of 
all W'ill do the best for each. 

2 . Morals.—Only a very brief reference can he 
made to CUiristian morals. Christian morality has 
been influenced at least as much as, if not more 
than, Chri.stian belief, at each .stage of the history 
of the Christian Cliurch, by the total conditions, 
economic, social, and p<diti(‘al; and a history of the 
changes in Christian morals is (juite beyond the 
.Slope of this ailicle. It must sullice to iiulicate 
the moral prineijiles or principle, and the manner 
of its realization. 

(a) This is determined by the Christian con¬ 
ception of God and man. Men as children of God, 
and thus as memhers of one another, have one 
duty—absolute love to God, and an equal love to 
self and neiglilKiur. This love is grateiul surrender 
to God, and syiiijiatlietie service of man, even unto 
saciiliee of self; hence the life for God and others 
is found in losing the life for self. TIils makes 
morahly not a code of laws, hut an inward dis¬ 
position. As guides to condiuit the accepted moral 
standards remain, hut a new moral content is given 
to conformity wdth them hy the new’ motive of all 
action. This new' motive gives also a new moral 
range. Morality had develo]ied as tribal or na¬ 
tional ; now’ it hccoiue.s universal. The neighbour 
is not fellow-countryman, hut fellow-niaii, and 
fellow-man conceived as the child of the one Father 
ovei all. 

(/>) In the early Apostolic Church the spirit of 
brotherhood prevailed in a wonderful degree ; even 
towards the hostile world there w’as the spirit of 
patience, foigiveness, and desire to save. While 
during the suhseijuent develojiinent the salt did 
lose much of its savour, yet the Christian (’hurch 
in the pagan w'orld stood for greater jiurity and 
charity. Anchoiitism, or the withdrawal of in- 
divi4luals from society into desert places for solitary 
ineilitation and jirayer, and afterw'ards iiionasticisni 
--the fonnalion of societies of such as had with- 
<lrawn theiu.selves—w’ere a contradiction of the 
Christian jirinciple of love, ina.siiiuch as the motive 
was to save one’s own soul instead of sei’kiiig to 
save the w’orld. Yet in the rude, unsettled times 
of the Middle Ages the monasteries rendered a 
social servi<*e of culture, industry, and beneficence. 
It has already been pointed out that Calvinism 
recognized the duty of the Church’s indueucing 
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society so as to conform it to the will of God more 
than aid Lutheranism, but the standard was set 
more by the .Jewish Law tJian by the Cliristian 
jjortjjel. This lej^aliam has been a characteristic of 
Gliriatian morals in Protestantism as well as in 
Catholicism ; and the truth has been lost si^ht of 
that a la,w of love is the fultilniont, and so the 
abolition, of law. Without even Huj»J(estinK tluit 
there have not been in every «;etieratit»n Christians 
who have lived holilv according to the law of love, 
we may venture to aflirm that 1 -o day the distinctive 
principles of Christ ian morality are gaining more 
general recognition. During the Mi<i<lle Ages the 
mo<“t devout souls imagined th.at the life of poverty, 
and even beggary, as tlie closest imitation of the 
life of Jesus on eartb, was tlie evangelical life. 
Now we see that the evangel!cal life is the life that 
brings to the needs and sorrows and sins of men 
the same kind of succour, comfort, and deliverance 
as Jesus brought to those whom Ilis ministry 
saved and blessed ; and this means to-day not only 
individual })hil.'inthropliy, but also social relorm. 

3 . Worship. - Love towards (bid exjuesses itself, 
and must express itself, through love to man in 
whatevisr form it can he most etlcctual. lint this 
cannot lie its only or full exjinsssion. 

(n) 'Flic ndation of (Jod and man is personal, and 
personal rel.ilionsliip involves mutual communion, 
the exprcsMou atleetion. 'Fhis communion of 
man with (4od may be individual or social. In 
Christian tlevotioii tbeic has been, throughout the 
ages, a stiain of mysticism, an undue emphasis on 
the soul's solitary coiitcm]>lation of, and intercourse 
with, < lod, or with (Mu ist as the loving Bridegroom. 
Into tlie latter tliere has soinetlines stolen an 
almost sensuous jtassion. Bernard of Clairvanx 
(lO'.U-lloJ) found in the Song of Solomon his 
voeahulary of devotion, Samuel Rutlierford’s 
(1600-lObl) letters draw from the same source 
terms of eudeariiiont for the Saviour. A solier 
piety shrinks from this familiarity as irreverent; 
ami mysticism must also be regarded as incomplete 
piety, inasmuch as it does not sutlicient.ly recognize 
the Christian community as in its public worship 
entaiging and correcting individual devotion. 

(/>) 'Fins public worship in its beginning derived 
a good deal of its outward form from tiu* Jewish 
synagogue, and very soon began to be nfFect-etl 
even by jiagan rites. How far the mysteries 
influenced Christian worship, even possibly in the 
Apnstelic .age, is a subject now under discu.ssion liy 
sehol.'Us. Whether such influence was or was not 
inevitable, whether without tliis protecting shell 
Christum ])iety could have been preserved or not, 
are too large f|uestioiis to be answered here. It 
mu.st be admitted, however, that many of the 
modes of worship which weic introduced were not 
an accurate and adequate expression of the essential 
Christian relation between God and num. The 
Creator, Sovereign, and Judge was addiessed in 
prayer an<J jiraise rather than the Father. As 
the insjiiration of tlie early days ceased, and tlie | 
Church luig.an to settle down in the world, the 
spontaneous exercise of spiritual gifts for common 
edification was, in the interests of projiriety and 
order, rcplaired by fixed forms carrieil through by 
the oflicers of the Church. In Montanism (A.U. 17*2) 
a sympathetic observer will i<*cogriize more of the 
Apostolic mood than in tlie ord(;red Church that 
condemned and snppre.ssed it. Against this 
formalism, which attaelied more imjiortance to the 
mode than to the motive of devotion, there have 
been protests time and again, some maiked, be 
it admitted, by extravagance, improjiriety, and 
fanaticism. In the Homan and Greek Catholic 
Churclies an elaborate ritual has been gradually 
develojiod ; the Church of England has its liturgy. 
Scottish Presbyterianism has had a less rigid order 


of service, and has always made provision for ex- 
temnore prayer, which has sometimes sunk to a 
soulless routine. Those who are a<*eustomed to a 
fixed ritual often affirm tliat this pus.sesses sacred 
associations, which make it invaluable as an aid 
to devotion. In Churclies Avhere there is no reci»g. 
iiized order of service, and no fixed form of j»ra>er, 
worshiiuicrs sometimes express themselves as de¬ 
sirous of linding more reverence, lieauty, and con¬ 
tinuity with the devotions of past .ages. That 
those who lead jmblic worship in such communities 
should make themselves familiar with the devo¬ 
tional literature of the past, so that their speech 
shall be of the .sanctuary and not of the street, 
may be conceded; and yet one may hold that the 
)>ublic worshij) of the Christian Church should 
spurn formality, and seek spont-aneity. 

(c) As ill the Hebrew nation, so in the Christian 
Church the antithesis of priest and prophet liiu 
appeared. altJiougii it would be uninst to add that 
it lias generally been aeeomiianied by that of ritual 
and righteousness also. As a necessary continu¬ 
ance of the old dispensation comhineiJ with the 
new, the defenders of sacerdotalism and snera- 
mentarianism would say, as an exjilicahle yet 
regrettable jierversion of llie gospel, evangelical 
l*rofestants would answer—the ideas of the altar, 
sacrifices, and priesthood have come into the 
Cliristian (’Imrch, not only from the Jewish 
Church, but <;ven from jiaganism itself (a change 
to which Cyprian [20t)-2r>S3 contributed much). 
We have already seen how divergent are the judg¬ 
ments of Loisy and llarnaek on this iliivelopment 
in Christianity, and we must not now take sides in 
this age-long (plane). We can consuhu' Ibis con¬ 
trast only as it affects the worship of the Church. 
In the Clmrchi's of tin* ('atholic order, the ritual 

Iierformed liy the jiriesl and the Sacrament of the 
•hicharist, or Mass, as its culmination, is the 
woibhijiof tlieChuich. In the Protestant (Mmrehes, 
while the spiritual exercises of prayer and praise 
are not neglected, the jireaching of tlie gospel 
stands in the forefront. The performance of the 
proper ritual by the consecrated person is lield to 
secure benefit to those who arc jn esent, even t hough 
it may he n.s little more tlian sjiectators, in the one 
case ; a spiritual iiarticipation in jirayer and praise 
and 111 the preacliing of the word by a believing 
attention to it is looked for in the otiicr case. 

4 . Polity.—As a religioim coniinunity, Chris¬ 
tianity must assume some form of organization. 
As regards the Ajiostolie Church, it may he con¬ 
fidently imaintained Ih.it spontaneous iiis})iratioD 
was piedomiTiant rather than fixed oiganuation, 
and tliat, so far as there was the necessary oiganiza- 
lion, there was not uniformity hut adapution. 
Previous assoeiations, as of the .Icwisli syn.igogue 
or of the (lenlilc mutual benefit club, exi'n it-rd an 
influence on the organization adoided. That there 
is only one form of (Jiiirc-h polity legitimate in the 
Christian Cliuieh is an assumption to which modem 
Hchulaiship oilers no support. 

(a) Under piessure of perseeution from without, 
and for piesi'rvation from heresy within, the 
Church in the 2 nd cent, inevitalily assumed a more 
coiiipaetorganization, for wliicli Ai>ostolie sanction 
was cinimed. The ejiiscopate rose out of the 
pre.shyterale, wliich had ex ist (id along with the 
diaeonate from the Apostolic age; and so the 
threciold ordei emerged. This episcopate was at 
first only congregational and not diocesan, and 
the bishop was little more than the jnesident, the 
pn7nus inter pares in the preshyteiy. As the 
clergy came to be more sharply marked off' from 
the laity, as sacerdotal tendencies in the 3rd cent, 
asserted themselves {esjjecially in Cyprian) and 
were ju.stified by appeal to the OT, the episcopate 
become more thoroughly monarchical (cf., for a 
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different standpoint, artt. Apos'ioLfC Suc<;ks- 
SION, Episcopa(;y), Ah the Ciinstian (Jhureli 
adapted its or;j:aiii/arion Uj that of the liunian 
Empire, the bishop of the (Jhurcli in the canital of 
the provinei! eartn- to exercise a stronj? inlluence, 
and then cvini an undefined authority over the 
other l)ishops. 1'ljus Alexandria, Constantinojile, 
and Koni<> ennie by tlie 4th e.ent. to the front rank 
ill the ejuseofiates. Tlie rivalry of tlie.-'c: 
nlfeeti'd .sei ioiisly t he oourse of even the theological 
developnnuit (fi.y. the eontroversy between (’yril 
and Nestorius in the 5th cent.). The position of 
Ronuj as the old capital of the Roman I'hnpire, 
even \\ hen it had as its rival the new capital, 
Coristantinojile, the spirit of dominion in the Im- 
leiial city, and the influence which the Church of 
tome chained throiijj;h its manifold services to the 
C/huiche.s of the Empire—all these gave to the 
biHho]) of Rome an a<lvantage over his rivals in 
asserting a highei authority. IJy what means the 
bishop of Rome liecame Pope of Christendom need 
not now be recorded {.see art. Papacy). Eor the 
loss of the East by the Gn*at. iSchistii, the I'apacy 
was compensated by a jiractieally unchallenged 
authority over the (Jermanic peoples. Rut through¬ 
out the Middle Ages the claims of the Papacy, 
not only to the headship of the Chri.stian Churcli, 
but even to a temporal dominion, a subordination 
of earthly rulers to its heavenly sway, were 
opiiosed by two forces, the one political and the 
other ecclesiastical, although they are often found 
in alliance—the growing sjiirit of nationality which 
resented the interference of Rome in the local 
ecclesiastical organization, and the surviving spirit 
of an earlier age which claimed that the l^ipal 
authority was subordinate to that of the (Jenoral 
(Jouncil (the conciliar in contrast with thecurialist 
view). At. the (Jouncil of Trenf., and completely 
at the Vatican Council, the curialist, or Ultra¬ 
montane, view triumjihed over the conciliar. This 
trillinnh resulted in the secession of the ‘ Old 
Catholics.’ 

{h) At the Reformation the spirit of nationalism 
ex])reHsion in the nationalist Prote.stant 
(Miundies, varying in their organization, but all 
subordinate to the State. The Anglican Church 
disowns the Pajial supremacy, maintains the epis¬ 
copal order, and acknowledges the Sovereign of 
the Realm as the Head of the Church. But 
within it there are two tendencie.s—the Catholic, 
which desires to maintain the continuity of tradi¬ 
tion and custom with the ])re-Reformation Church, 
and to sec-ure as far as possible the spiritual in¬ 
dependence of the Church, and chafes at the 
bonds the State imjioses ; and the Erastian, which 
regards (Jhiirch and nation as identical, and the 
Crown and l^arliament as expressive of the national 
will as legitimate authority in the national Church. 
The order of the Reforiiicd Churches is not epis¬ 
copal, but preshyterial, the individual congrega¬ 
tion and the congregations in combination being 
governed by representatives of the Christian people. 
Some of the Lutheran Churches (Denmark and 
Sweden) are episcopal, and some are governed by 
d istrict superintendents; but the subordination to 
the (Tovernment is carried to a degree that must 
seem intolerable to those who cherish the prin¬ 
ciple of the Church’s .spiiitual independence. The 
fullest assertion of this principle is found in the 
Baptist and the Congregational Churches, in which 
the individual congregation is held to be complete 
in itself for all the necessary functions of the 
Christian (Church, but is in no way precluded from 
combining with other Churches for common in¬ 
terests. A teiulency to insist on the necessity for 
Hiis wider union is increasingly asserting itself. 
The Society of Friends represents Christianity 
with the least possible organization. The Ortho¬ 


dox Greek Church and the Eastern Churches have 
a patriarchate superior to the episcopate ; but into 
the details of their organization it is not necessary 
now to enter. 

(c) 'I’hat Christian faith, to deliver its me.ssage 
and fultil its mission in the world, must assume 
some external organization cannot but be conceded, 
and that tliis instrument has sometime.s defeatecl 
the purpose of its existence must be recognized. 
The merJurnirs of the ecclesiastical organization 
h.as been a hindrance as well as a hel]i to the 
difnamics of the spiritual community. Nothing 
])robabiy in the polity of the Church has been more 
of an obstacle to its testimony and influence than 
the entangling alliances into which it lias entered 
with the State, for through this door mammon lias 
often entered m, and dis|)lnccd Cliri.st. While, no 
form of polity is distinctive of, or e.ssential to, 
Christianity, that is most genuinely and eflectively 
Christian wliich leaves the largest room for the 
gracious and iniglity Sjiirit of the Head of the 
Church, and yet is liest adapted to the local and 
temporal conditions for the fulfilment of the ends 
of the Kingdom—the preservation of the savour 
of the salt of the earth, the prominence of the 
light of the world, the pervasion of human society 
by the leaven, and the growth and spread of tlie 
mustard-jilanti to the ends of the earth. So mani¬ 
fold has Christianity been in its develojmient in 
doctrine, inornls, worship, and polity, that no 
complete descrijition is possible; it has been one 
and the same in all its forms and with all its 
changes in raising its Founder’s name above every 
other name, in the certainty and exjiectation that 
in that name every knee shall yet bow, to the gloi y 
of God the Father. 
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CHRISTMAS.—Christmas is the Feast of the 
Nativity of Christ, celclirated on December 25. 
There are two main ])rol)lems with rej^ard tf> the 
history of Christmas; (1) the celebration of an 
etjclesiastical feast, and ( 2 ) the chronolo^jical 
method which led to the choice of a special day. 
These two prcddems havt' tA) be kci)t apart, 
es}»ecially since it seems ]irobablc tliat the choice 
of a day preceded the celehi.ition of an ecclesiastical 
feast. It is, however, desirable for the sake of 
clearness to nwerse the actual order develo))- 
Tticnt, and tirst t-o discuss the history of the 
institution of the feast. 

I. THK ISSTITVTIoy OF A FEAi^T OF TIIK 
NATIVITY. —There are two mnin theories on this 
point- (lull, ot (Js(?iier (‘Das Wi'ihnachInfest,’ pt. 
i. of In'. Vvh’,rttachntnjrn)y .'ind that 

of Dneliesnc (Or/f/lncs f/n ru/le rhrr/trn, pp. 
247-2.‘')f). Accoidiii'j, to Usener's view, I lie cele¬ 
bration of tlie Nali\ it.\ was oiu'inally held everv- 
where on .Ian. h, and this wan displaced in lionie 
in dr):{-4 by Fojie Li ben ins in fa\«)ur of Dec. ‘2.1, 
dan. 0 heiii” kept only loi the Ljnphany or Feast 
of the IJaplasm. From Koriie the observance of 
Dec. 2f) spread Ilastw ards, and vas welcomed liy 
the Orthodox aa a means of emjiliasiziiiLj the fm t 
that .IcHUH was born the Sou ol Ood, and of 
excluding the Ado]>tiaiiist heresy. Dueliesne, on 
the other hand, thinks thal Jan. 6 was from tlie 
beginning the Eastern date, and J)ee. 25 (he 
Western date, and that the East and ^V^est com¬ 
bined each otJiei's dates, 'riims, wliile U.siuicr and 
Dueliesne, agree in thinking that in the East 
Dee. 25 was derived from Rome, and are not 
seriously ojiposed to eaeh otluu on this part of 
the question, they otherwise differ sharply as to 
the history of the feast in Rome and in the East. 

'file question chielly turns on a nurnher of small 
piee«*M of evidence Avhieh become most easily 
intelligible if arranged so far as possible under the 
names ol the various localities. It is, however, 
desirable first to state certain pieces of negative 
evidence. 

X. Nrfiative evidence. —I’here is no evidence of 
the existence of a Feast of the Nativity before the 
4th cent., exc(q)t possildy among the Rasilidians. 

(a) Clement of Alexandria’s statement as to the 
practice of the Rasilidians may, but need not, 
mean that they observed a Feast of the Nativity. 
If they did, it was either on Jan. 6 or on Apr. 19-20 
(for the evidence, see 11 . i). (Jernent’s words do not 
necessarily mean that the Orthodox had no F'east 
of the Nativity, but certainly do not imply the 
contrary. He liiinself dated the Nativity on Nov. 
18 (see Strom, i. 147, 17 [ed. Sylberg], and cf. 
§ II. I, below). 

(b) Origen, c. Celsum, viii. 22 (ed. Koetschau, p. 
239), says ; 4Av 64 ns rrpbs raCra dvdinro(t>4pji rd vepl 
tCjv trap iifiiv KvpiaKdv irapaaKeuuff 1j roO nd<rxa 
TTji llevrriKoaTTjs 8i T}p.€pCl>p yipdfieva \eKT4op Kal irpbs 
TovTo X.T.X., thus recognizing only the weekly 
Sunday feast and Friday fast, and the yearly 
Paschal and Pentecostal feasts. Similarly in Com. 
in Ev. Matt. (ed. Delariie, iii. 471 [FG xiii. 896]) 
he says: ^/xets 64 .. . irr' ov6cfuaf ypatprjs tUpofMP 
i/rb biKalov ycp4$\iOP dyd/xepop, &6 ikos ydp fidWop 
dxelpov ToO 4>a/>att> o'H/jwSt/s' xal ydp bir ixelpov fibp 4 p 
yeped\i(p dpxiffiroiroibs dpaipeirai, birb 54 rodrov 
Twavriys x.t.X.— which he would hardly have said 
had it been customary to celebrate the Nativity. 
The same statement is made in in Lev. viii. (ed. 
Delanie, ii. 229 [PG xii. 495]). 

(c) Arnobius (c. 296), in adversvA Nationes, vii. 

32 (ed. lleillerscheid, p. 266), says: ‘ Telluris 

xiatalis est: dii enim ex uteris prodeunt et habent 
dies laetos quibus eis adscriptum est auram 
nsurpare vitalem.’ It is argued that he would 
scarcely have spoken thus if Christians also had 


been in the habit of celebrating the Nativity of 
Clirist. 

(d) The Donatists (311).—More imnortani, if it 
were certain, would be the fact that tlie Donatists 
never observed the feast. 

These schismatics did not break away from Ihc 
Chuieh because of any dogmatic innovations, but 
in a zeal for strictne''S, and regardetl themselves as 
the conservative party. It i.s therefore significant 
that Augustine (.sVvvn. ecii. 2) says : ‘ merit,o istum 
diem [i.e. .fan. 6] nunquain nobiscuni haeretici 
I bmatistae c.elehrare voluenmt.’ ‘ Nobiscum ’ here 
can scarcely mean anything except ‘ at the same 
time as’; for the Donatists would, of course, on 
no day recognize the Calliolics, whom they regarded 
as heathen. From this (‘vidonct! Usencr com hides 
that the feast on Jan. 6 was introduced aftoi 311, 
and also that the Donati.sts knew of no Feast of 
the Nativity. Dmliesnc, on the othei hand, 
regarils it as pvolmhle that they knew l)cc. 25, but 
not Jan. 6. Neither conclusion is jiistilied by the 
facts. The evidence only shows that in Africa 
there was no Kpiiihaiiy least (Jan. 6) before 311, 
and for the rest Usener and Duchesne both seem 
to have read into the evidence the conclusion 
which tlicy wished to find. 

(e) Imperial legal ordinances.—In 389, Valen- 
tinianus issued a list of legal holidays {Cod. 
Tbeodos. ii. 8 , 19), among whicli only Sundays and 
Easter (including Holy Week and Easter Week) 
are reckoned. ’riKsodosius made no change in this 
re.s|)ect in 438, nor did Alaric in 506, hut Christmas 
ami Epiphany appear in the contemporary exiian- 
sioiis ol Alaric’s work, and they m ere iuserteil in 
the Justinian Code of 534. It is, however, note¬ 
worthy that the regulation forbidding performances 
in tluMtres and cirmisi's on Sunday, wliich existed 
as early as 3S6 [originally an exccjition was made 
for tb(‘ Imperial birtlidays and accession fea-sts, 
but this was rejiealed in 409], was in 400 extendeil 
to the 15 days of Easter, Christinas, and lipiphnny 
(see Cod. Theodos. xv. 5. 2, ii. 8 , 20, 2.3 -5). 

2 . Direct evidence. —(rt) For Jan. 6 (Epiphany).— 
This evidence is proliabJy Buliicient, when added to 
f.lie remarkable silence as to the existmice of a 
Nativity feast up to the 4Lh cent., to sliow that it 
was not celebrated before that time. The earliest 
evidence which we po.ssess for any such feast 
points, moreover, not to Dec. 25, but to Jan. 6 , 
on which date the Birth and the Baptism of Jesus 
wore simultaneously celebrated. The details of 
the origin and hi.story of this feast on Jan. 6 will 
be given in art. Epii’HANY. It is .siiflicient for the 
pre.sent to say that, while the earliest direct state¬ 
ments as to this feast are apparently those in 
Ephraim Syrus (t 373), it probably was introduced 
before 325, as it seems to have been observed both 
by Arians and Catholics, and finally, that, as a 
feast of the Bafitism, it was observed in the 2 nd 
cent, by tlie Rasilidians (see (Cement’s evidence, 
Tl. I, below), from whom it raav have been derived. 

(5) For Dec. 25 .—The evidence for the intro¬ 
duction of Dec. 25 may be arranged under the 
names of the various churches. 

( 1 ) Komk.—T he Liber Pontijicalis (cd. Momm¬ 
sen, p. 12) says of Telesphorus: ‘ hie fecit natalem 
doinini nostri Jesu Christi noctu wiis.sas cele- 
brarentur’; but thi.s passage is universally recog¬ 
nized as a late addition, devoid of historical value. 
Fortunately, however, other and lietter evidence 
exists. In the chronological collections of Filo- 
calus (Th. Mommsen, ‘ Ueber dem Clironographen 
voin Jalir 354,’for 1850, and also published 
separately) there is a list of bishops of liome, 
ending with Liberius (of whom only the date of 
accession is given, so that he was still alive), 
followed by a Depositio Martyrum arranged 
according to their place in the calendar. As 
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Liheriiis is rnentioiwd, hut nothing is said of liis 
banishment, it is clear that this list htdon»-s to the 
year •^54. Hut it is al'^o jilaiii that there i» bohwu 
tJiis an earlier list cndjn;: witli S>dvester (f t3.ir»), 
because all the bishojts down to him are ^iven 
according to 1 lieir jilact* ni tlie caleinlar, but tlie 
next three M.-ircns cf 7l li ( h*t. a.'Ki), Julius (t 352), 
and are /uhled at the end of the list. 

Thus the on-mal list of hishops was made in 
336, and the HM-eiision of 354 ia aecondary (see 
Duchesne, ItidUlia critifjiie, xi. 4111'.). The 
Jh'jtoxitio Mitriifrvin he^^ins ; ‘ VITI Kal. Jan. natiis 
(’htisfus in lietleeni ludeae.’ The question then 
anses, whelliei this statement helon;^'a to the 
LMoiind document of 336 or to the recension ot 354. 

I > ( hesne holds the former view, Usenei the hitter. 
S(. lai as the Ihpositiu itself is eoneerned, it i.s to 
In noticed that the form of the entry is unique: 
a I tlie (h’poHd.'m of eaeli martyr i.s jjiven merely the 
'-emtive of his name, to whieJi the date i.s .some¬ 
times added. The only entry at all jiarallel ia 
‘VIII. Kal. Martias natale Petri de catedra.’ It 
is al ’O curious that the Drpositio is arrarif^ed in 
months, each heinjj; headed ‘ nienae Jaiiuario,’ 

‘ mense Feiiruario,’and so on. Ihit the Nativity, 
in.stead of eominj' umler Decemlx'r, is inserted at 
the i>e;^innmK. 'Hiis canii(d. he heeause the writer 
of 336 rej'anled the eeclesitistieal year as beginning 
witli Dec, ‘25, for in the list of lushops he begins 
with January and goes on to Dec. 31, the date of 
Sylvester’s death in 335. I’hese facts raise a sus¬ 
picion that the referenee to the Nativity holotigs to 
354 rather than to 336. Thissuspieioii is coiitirmed 
hy evidence contained in Amhrosius, de Vijujimhas, 
iii. 1 f., in which he quotes a Heiinon jireaehed by 
J^iheriiis (who beeanie Pope on 22nd IVlay or 21st 
June, 352 (see JJpsiiis, (^hronol, dor rom. lUsrh., 
lS(>y. p. 26‘2]), on the occasion of AInrcellina, Am- 
hrose’.s elder .sister, becoming a nun. The im¬ 
portant pa.ssage is the following: 

‘ llnriaH, irir|ii)t. tiliu, nuptias desidcmHti. Vhlett <|ua»tus ai] 
nat i1< in apoiiHi Im }io}iuluit convtMiurit, el tieino iiitpbhtuH 
rpc< iilY Hie est <|ui rouatns ad miplias aipiatu In vina 
(:«»n In it* <pio()ue Hiiicenun aacranu'iiluin <*onf<Tct 

fuiac priiisoraH otuioxia vilIlmH naturae tiialoMalis 
elciif iitiiH. Ilic est <j{ii qiii/npie pandtUH et diiohua piHritxia 
quatiiur millia popnli in descrlo pavit . . Ilndie (|Uid>‘iii 

HetMiiitUiin liuiuiiii-ni tionio nalua ex viigine aed ante oumiu 
p:eii«MiituH ex I’ulre, qui uiatn*m rorpore, virtute refernt 
Patrcm. . . 

l^ie words ‘Hodie . . . nutus ex virgine* and 
the reference to the dioa tutlalis of (’lirist show 
tiuitit was delivered on the Feast of the Nativity ; 
hut ! lie relerenees to the miracle at. t'aiia and the 
feeiliiig oi t he mult itude suggest tlmtthe Kpiphany, 
not tMiri.slmas, A'as intomieil. These narratives 
belong to the l -piphany service, not to that of 
Christmas. ISloicover, the last jilirase obtains 
fresh force when we remeniher that the text in the 
Old Lat. of Ps 2’ is ‘ Films mens es tu, ego hodie 
ueiiiii to.’ It is therefore not impos.sihle that 
Liheriiis means that the birth trom Die Virgin and 
the generation from the i'ather in the h;iplisni 
were eelehraled on the same day JJodio quideiii 
secundum hoinineiu homo nat us ex virgine sed 
antf* omnia goai'mlaa ex patre.’ In this ca.se ‘ ante 
omnia’ i.s antithetii; to ‘quidom,’ and means 
‘ above all,’not ‘ helore all tilings’ in a teiiijMiial 
sense. Uut, however this may he, and it is, of 
course, open to doubt, an exceedingly strong 
argniiumt is found in the fact that Fqupliany, not 
Chn.stmas, has always been the recognized time 
for admitting nuns. The present regulations 
reeogm/e Kpii'liany, Fluster Wetdv, the days of the 
Apo^i les, ami Sundays ; they can he traced hack 
to tlie Ponfifiralo Ronmnuin of 1596 (Clement VUL). 
Kill (lehcsniH {Ep. xiv. 1*2) in 494 omitted the 
Sundays, and tlie Sacrainentaries of Gelasins and 
Gregory reduced the Easter Week to Easter 
Monday ttiarr, Gel. i. 1(13, and Gregorii libr. 


sacram. in the Benedictine ed. vol. iii. p, 167c 
I cf. Uscner, ‘ W(;ihnaclitsfe.st,’ p. 272 f.). 

The date of tliis sermon of Liberius i.s not certain; 
hut from references in it to the tender youth of 
Marcellina it must have been early in his career 
as Pope. I’lie earliest pos.sihle date is 353, and the 
late.st possible date for the entry in the Chronology 
of Filocalus is 354. Therefore, as the sermon 
imjilies that the Nativity was celebrated on Jan. 
6 , aiul t.iie chronology (taken from the Papal 
diptyclion [?]) implies that it was, in 354, celebrated 
on Dec. 25, it follows that .Mareellina iiimst have 
become a nun on 6 th Jan. 353, when the Nativity 
was celebrated, and that between this and 354 the 
date of the feast was changed by Pope Liherius to 
Dec, 25. If this he so, there remains uncertain 
only the minor point whether 25th Dec. of 353 or 
of 354 was the first Chri.stmas in Rome. 

It is po.ssihle that with this inslitution of 
Cliriatma.s on Dee. 25 by Pope Liherius ought also 
to he connected the foundation (between 35S and 
366) of the church originally known as the Basilica 
Liherii, afterwards as S. Maria ad Pra‘sepe, and 
since the Uth cent, as S. Maria Maggiore (cf. Lib. 
Eonlt/. 37. 7—p. 208, 5 m Duchesne’s ed.). This 
elmrcli was the centre of the Roman celebration of 
Christmas. The Pope C(dehrated Mass tliere on 
the Vigil, and in the rooms provided by Xystus 
(the second founder) a feast was given by the 
bishops of Alhano. ’I’lie l^ijte remained until the, 
evening for the service ‘ad pnesepium ’ (see 
Useiier, op. cit, p. 279; he derives his inionuation 
from the Ordo Homnmis and F’. Cauielnevi, 
Eofizie intomo aUn tiovenn, vtg'dio,,notte efestn rh 
nnlftlc, first published anonymously in 17tS8). 

Hesides this, reference inust be made to the 
Procession with Lights* on the Feast of the 
Piiiifi(‘Htion (('andlemns [a.?x], ]‘'eh, 2), The fa<‘ts 
cannot he estahhsljed willi certainty, but, accord¬ 
ing to lJeJethu .<5 {EL cidi. 129f.), Liherius instituted 
this litany, wliicli clearly marks the end of the 
Chn.<lmas eeasou and could not have e.xisted until 
('hTi-'toiaH was fixed on Dec. 25. Probably its 
institution was luctcncd by the desire to (3hris- 
ti.'iiiizc un obscure Roman procession, the A vibur- 
hide. (cf. Servius in Vory. Erl. iii. 77, aiui licletlius, 
VL ccii. 86 ^). iust as the Litania rwtjor on St. 
Maik’s day look the place of the liohigalia (Apr. 
*25), Jiiid t he Ltfauia 7ninor, or Rogation days, before 
Asc*‘iiHiori day the place of the A mbarvalui. 

Thc.se argumeTils (used by Useiier in his ‘ Weih- 
nachtslcst,’ p. ‘267 fh) have met with whle acceptance 
even in Roman Catholic circles, desjiite Duchesne’s 
cril.icisin (see csp. B. Baunier, in Dor Kuthohk, 
Ixx. [1890] 1-20), but it is obvious that they are 
somewhat. comj)li<'atcd, and Duchesne’s criticisms 
Iisive a penminent value. If Usener’s view he 
accepted, Chri.stmas on Dec. 25 dale.s in Rome 
from 353 f>r ^151. If Duche.sne ho right, it is at 
lea.st ns early as .336. On tlie whole, U.sener seem.s 
to do mo.st justice to all the tacts m a very 
coinphcnted series. I'lie weak point in his position 
i.s the ah.scnce of any delimte proof that Jan. 6 
was observed in Rome before the time of Liheriu.s; 
hut Duclicsiie has not sueeeeiled in explaining why, 
if Dee. ‘25 h« tlie older feast in Rome, the Roman 
ealeiid.ar re< kons Sundays ‘after F7pi}tluiny,' not 
‘after Christmas,’ or why the Christ mas services 
in Rome have their centrii in the chureli of Liherius, 
wliile those of I^piphany ai e in the older basilica 
of Si. Peter. The fonner point is perhaps unim¬ 
portant, but the lat ter is veiy serious. 

(2) ConstaN'cinoi’LK.—T he evidence as to the 
introduction of the Feast of the Nativity on Dec. 

* The present liturgy for the Uftiulk'iiias proceKsion represeutfl 
a roceii.iion uiadi by Pope Serjriua (701) (cf. hit. Pontif,, od. 
DiichoHue, i. 3oeff.),‘aiid the original character of a pein'tential 
litany is almost lost. But violet vestments are still used, and 
the service jH inttodu.'ed witli ‘Kx'iunrP. I>omlne. adjuvunos.' 
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^ in Constantinople is contained partly in the 
indirect lifj:ht thrown on the subject by ('Ihrysostom, 
partly in the seruions oi Grej^oiy Nazianzen. 
Chrysiwtom (see (3) below), speaking in 3H8, says 
that the feast was not yet ten years old in tlie 
East, but that it had long been known ‘from 
Thrace to (hules.’ The latter expression practically 
c-overs the Western C’lmrch, for Thrace must be 
taken to mean the Alysian pnefecture, which 
belonged more t<j Rome than to Constantinople. 
Thus, accor<liug to Clirysosloin, the feast was 
introduced between 378 and 3SS, and nearer to the 
former than to the latter date. 

Gregory’s evidence HU]iiiorts this view, and 
suggests that, he was actually the person who 
introduced the feast. The facts are Hup2)licd by 
Ills three sermons els ra Beo^dvia, etrovu Vev^OXia 
Tov ZiOTripos [Or. 38 [/*6r xxxvi. 312]), els t4 ILyia 
‘l^uira [Or. 39 [PG xxxvi. 33G 11'.]) ami els t 6 Ayiotf 
jidTTTKTfjLa [Or. 40 [PG xxxvi. 30011'.]). It was 
suggested by (k Iloltcrmanii (in a dissertation 
defended at Wittenberg in 1084, entitled Ex 
hisOtrm ef^lmtutstira rk ’K7rt</>d»'ta, etc. ; it is 
msually, but erroneously, (pioted under tbe name 
of J. Kindler, the Rector before wlioni the disser¬ 
tation was delemled [see I*, de Lagarde, Mittheil- 
untje.ii, iv. 2471) that the first two of these 
sermons were delivered on the same day. In this 
case it would ajipear that Christmas had not yet 
heen separated from Epiphany. Rut this view is 
almost <!ertainly wrong, for in the lirst sermon 
[Or. 38) Gregory says ; 

MiKpiii' p.ei' of/t* vo-rtfwv «ai, x«Waipo/,M*<ii' 'h/MOia- iv tu* 

’lopi'>ai 7 ( TT^v tpTji' KuOapatu . . . pmvl 6r pot 6«ia» riji' nat 

irpoTKifirtfOTiV {/‘(t xwm. 329); and njj;.ui» • ra &•' pup (>-)<-oi/>ai/(a 
T) nnpvyupi^ tlroup Pn/ttfAta' Afyerai ynp up<!>6Ttpa, tSuv #t«ipn I'uii, 
npoirr/yofutup vpt trpaypaTi . . . ovopa dt rip (futpip’oi fjiep 
T(j> 6t yii'uuffOai lVi,i>liAia’ tomto icrriP i/pup 1 / irui'i/yapiv, touto 
iopToptpfp (ri)pi-pop (I'll xxxvi. 313 f.) 

If llie-^e pa.ssages be comjiared with the beginning 
of Or. 39, It IS plain that a dill'eicnt occasion is 
intended hy the hittt‘r; 

lliiAir '1 fj{T0wv 6 tpd?, Kai irdAiiF pvimipiov . . . r) yap ayla T«v 
<t'«iT<uv Tjpi-pa, tU >)>' aifiiyptOa, Kai rju iopra^tip (rq/u.«poi', 

dp\T)i' p.tp TO TOO tpov XpivTou fiavTiapa Aap^upft, k.t.A. (Or. 
39, I 1 1'fr xxxvi. 33.')]), and rfi pip ovp ytpprjaei ra tixora irpo- 
riitprniriipup vvPi hr irpu^if dAAi/ XpicTTOu Ka'i oAAo pvtrn^piQP 

XpiCTTOS /SaJTTlij'eTfU (I’O XXXVI. li.U)). 

Moreovei, there is one pa.s.sage which suggests 
that triegoxy had himself hitiodueed the Christmas 
lea,St, for he says in the Kjd]ihany sermon [Or. 
39): TT) ix^p ovv yepp/)(rei ra cIkoto. Trpotuiprdfxafxev, iyi!) 
Tt 0 rrjs (opTjjs tk^pxos k.t.X. (PG xxxvi. 349), and 
a lew lines lower down he continues; Kai '’’V 

tls rk I'Sia iXtlOvri aWorplus fin rdp ^4 pop ^dk^aaev. 
'riie natural conclusion from these ptussages is that 
Gregory had instituted this feast, and that this 
was the ‘glory’ w'hich had been given to him. 
IJsener seems to have no doubt, that this is the 
true interj>retation ; and, comsidering the indirect 
evidence ol Chrysostom that the feast actually was 
instituted at about the time that Gregory was in 
Constant,iiiojde, tliere is no serious reason for 
disputing his conclusion, though, if it were not so, 
it might be jiossible to explain f^apxos merely as 
‘ the oHiciant ’ in the Christmas services, and the 
‘glory’ as the privilege and honour entailed by 
that jKisition. 

That Gregory was spc.aking in Constantinople 
is almo.st certain. A])art Irom the iiassage quoted 
above, in which he refers to hinisell as a foreigner, 
he says [PG xxxvi, 317) : 

if /5ouA<f<r0* (ifai yap iyio cr/fpefiop tor^riaraip vpip) eyw top nepi 
rovriMtP irapadiu Afiyor toIs KouVor? vpiP SaiTvpoirip, wf olov re 
5a)|FiAu)f T« Kai (fiiAoTtpMii, tv’ tldrfre ncov SvvaTai rpiifrtip o fevov 
TOv« ey;^«uptou? Kai towv aorriKoix 6 aypoiKO? Kai tows rpvifiStvTas o 
pif Tpv^iov Kai TOW? nrpiovtrtif Aap.irpou« o rrivrjt t* kui apear.os; 

These words obviously refer to the situation in 
Coiistantinojde, to which he was called in 378 by 
the Orthodox party after the death of Valens. 
The date of the sermons must for the same reasons 
be placed between 378, when Gregory began his 


ministrations in the Anastasia, and 381, when he 
retired to private life, after having been Patriarch 
of Con.stantinoj[>lc for only a few weeks. 

Thus there is considerable—indeed, little short 
of conclusive—evidence that the celebration of the 
Nativity on Dec. 25 was introduced hy Gregory 
Nazianzeii. Negative evidence supports this con¬ 
clusion, for until the time of 'I'lieodosius (379) 
Constantinople w^as Arian, and the Arians seem 
always ti* have celebrated the Nativity on Jan. 6. 

(3) Antioch. —The writings of Chrysostom 
enable us to tix with considerable exactness the 
<latc at w'hich the ohserviuice of the Feast of the 
Nativity on Dec. 25 was introduced at Antioch. 
Ill a Bennon preached there in 388 (for the chron¬ 
ology of this part of Chrysostom’s life, see Usener, 

‘ Wcilmachtsfest,’ pp. 227-238) on the Feast of the 
Nativity, he states that its observance was not yet 
quite ten years old [xalroi ye oifjruf S^kutSp i(mv fros 

ov Kai yputpipLOs ipj-lv abrij i) r]p.ipa yey4vvirai)t 

altlioiigh it has been well known in other districts 
[bOep oiiK &p Tis kp.kpToi Kai viap avTrfv 6p,ov Kai apx^'^O’^ 
eiirdjp' piav p.kp Sik rfi TpoarpArus ripLip ypu/pifftl'Fjpai^ 
iraXatdv 5i Kai dpxalap 5ik rfi rats rpecrjSirr^pais rax^ios 
op.'kXiKa yepiaOai Kai Trpos rfi afirfi T'^s ifKiKlas aiVats 
rpfidaai pirpop [ed. Montlaucon, ii. 355“, PG xlix. 
351]), and a little further on he says that it rois 
ciTro fi^XP'- I'ttficlpwv oIkovcti KarddifKas Kai ^irla'rjp.os 

ytyope. Moreover, it is jdiiin from this argument 
that, though this observance might he ten years 
old in the Eastern (3iurch gcneially, it was being 
celebrated fur the liist lime in Antioch. 'Phis is 
shown by his statement that he had long hoped to 
see that day—the celebration ol the Nativity—and 
not only to see it, but to do so in the presence of a 
large congregat,ion. Thus 388 may be taken to be 
the date of the lir.st cidebratioii of (.Uinstnias in 
Antioch. Moreover, that it was really held on 
Dee. 25 is proveil by the sermon delivered by 
Cliryso.stom on Dec. 20 in the same year, in which, 
iter devoting some w'ords to the memory of Pliilo- 
gonins (w'hieh thus lixes the day of the month, foi 
Philogonius’ day was Dec. 20), he goes on to urge 
the congregation to pay due neverence to the Feast 
of the Nativity, winch would be celebrated five 
days latei (ci. p. 498'* : iKapi) ykp tup vime rjnepuv 
Toirrutv 7] irpoO'^crpila, dap vfifpxts Kai irpoaedxv^ x.r.X., and 
). iOO*-’ : rks irdPTe Tffidpas ravras). [For the reasons 
'hrysostoni gives for lixiug the Nativity on Dec. 25, 
^ c II. 5-] 

(4) (/APPAiiociA.—The evidence for Cappadocia 
is contained in the waitings of Hasil of CajsareH 
and ol Giegory ol Nyssa. 

[a) Jktsil of Cwmreu .—In the writings of Rasii 
there is a homily els ttjp aylav tov Xpurrov ydppifaip 
[PG xxxi. 1467 ir.) which was delivered betw'een 
371 and 379. The genuinene.ss of this homily has 
been questioned, but ajqiarently without suHicient 
reason, and it is now u.sually acccjited. Usener 
thinks that it was delivered on Jan. 0 rather than on 
Dec. 25, because, although Rasii speaks ot the feast 
as that of the dpapOpuirrjo'is and ydpprjcrLs tov xvplov, he 
also describes it as the dtnrpdpeia, and refers to the 
Magi, who are liturgically connected with Epi¬ 
phany, not with Christmas. The matter is, how¬ 
ever, not so simjile. It is noticeable that, though 
Basil in one place (j), 1469'') speaks of the dirnpapelq. 
TOV Kvplovy in another he qualilies it as Ti)p 8i.k (rapxfis 
I dwKpdpeiap tov Kvplov ; and it is jiossible that lie is 
I using the word in a general, not in a technical, 
sen.se. Moreover, the reference to the Magi is 
doubtful ; he says (p. 1472 f.); daTdpes SuiTpdxovfftp 

di oifpapoP, p.dyot KiPOVPTai dK rii'p dffpup, yy ivoddxerai 
dp arryXaiip, and this may refer to the legend that 
the Magi were surntnoned from their homes by 
phenomena which took place at the moment of the 
Nativity (see Usener, ‘ AVeihnachtsfest,’ p. 242, and 
Lagarde, Mittheil. iv, 269). Usener further argues 
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that the faniouH visit of tli(^ Arian V.'ilc^ns to the 
Church at (JiCHarea a*, t lie J^'eant of the Kpiphany 
in 372 nhows that at that tune there was no (liller- 
eiice between llie OrtlaxJox and the Arinn eiistuin, 
as the purjioKe of Vahnis was to conciliate Basil 
and his party l»y joining' in their leslivity (see 
(ire;'. Na/ianz., Or. 43, 52). But this arfjjnment 
is iinicli weakened by the fact that it proves 
iiothin^j: as to whether liasil liad had a celebration 
of the N.itivity twelve <l;iyH previously. 

Basil secins, in any case, to liave hetui resjionsible 
for a new nanie in (!onne\ion witli the fcaHt— 
(hoi/>dna. On ]». 1473*^ he says: tij/o/xa dwfieOa rrj 
(oprii Tj/nwv, {)<o(pdvia. This is either an additional 
name for the feast on dan. G, or a name for the new 
feast on Dee. 25. If it he the latter, it is perhaiis 
a,n indication that the iiiast on that date was quite 
new when Ba-sil was speakine, Unfmtunately, 
there is no decisive evnUnwe as to v Inch is the 
more probable view. (Tre;.rory Nazianzeii {Or. 
38, 2 [ru xxxvi. 313]) sjieaks of Dec. 25 as the 
Oeo0di'ta, and so does Astenus of Aniasea {PO 
xl. 337 f.): but ChryHostom and other wliters (see 
Usener, ‘ \Veilinaclitsf<>st,’ ]>. 245) use it of tin* 
P]piphany feast on Jan. 6. Tt is therefore not 
impossible that the wonl was oriffinally a tloublet 
of E7r40ai/fia, Avhich Basil and the Cafipadociaus 
tried, tliough without jierrnaneiit succe.ss, to trans¬ 
fer to the new feast on l)(*c. 25. 

(A) (Jrn(jory of aVy.svva.-—d'he evidence of this 
writer is more detiniU*. for in his homily on 
St. Stephen’s day {PiS xlvi. 701 f.) he refers to the 
Feast of the Nativity v Inch had been celebrated 
tlie day previously {-^Oh 6 rov irai'rds AcairdTijs 

elarlaaf:), and in an Ejiijthany discourse he says: 
iytvviiOri roLvw KpuTTbs irpo dXlyujp rjfjLepuv . . . /yairrf- 
ferat cijix^pov irapd '\udvuov. The date of this lat ter 
discourse can jjrobal)!; be fixed by a reforcnci* to 
a heathen feast, almost certainly the New Year 
feast of the Kalends of January, which had taken 
place on the previous Sunday. Jan. 1 was on a 
Sunday, during the po-ssible years, only in 383 (see 
Usener, ‘ Weihnachtsfest,’ p. 247). 

(5) Bycaonia.—F or this diocese no certain evi¬ 
dence is forthcoming. The homily of Ainjihilochius, 
eis tA yev4d\ia {PG xxxix. is taken by Usener 
(op. cit. i). 252) to refer to Dec. 25 rather than to 
Jan. 6 ; but there is nothing definite to prove this. 
Moreover, Amphilochius lived at least until 394, 
w hen the fc.ast on Dec. 25 had in any case become 
general in Eurojie and Asia Minor. 

(6 ) Alexandkia. -The exact date when Dec. 25 
was accepted in Alexandria as the Feast of the 
Nativity cannot he fixed, but it must have been 
between 400 and 432. 'riiese two terinini are 
reached as follows: In 400, Cassian, in connexion 
with the Paschal letter of Theophilus of Alex¬ 
andria, which thus fixes the date within narrow 
limits (the range of choice seems to be 399 and 400, 
and the latter is almost certainly correct), wrote : 

‘ Intra Aejrvptl re^onem mos iste antiqua traditioiie sorvatur 
ut peraoto Epiphaniarutn die, provinnae illius aacerdotes 
Vfl dmninm haptiaini, vel aeeundum camem nativilatis ease de- 
fininnt, et idcircovtrivjKpie aacramenU soUemnitatemnon bi/arie 
ufin occiduia provinciia, aed sub «na diet hvjua feativitate eon- 
eeUlrrant, cpistulae pontiHcis Alexaiidrini per univeniaH Aegypti 
(‘('oleHias diricantur, quibus et initium quadragesimae et dies 
paschae . . . designentur' {Coll. x. 2; ed. Vindbb. p. 286, 19). 

'Pile words in italics are the proof that up to 400 
the Nativity and the Baptism were both celebrated 
on Jan. 6. This delines the terminus a quo. 'I’he 
terminus ad quern is iiroviiied by two sermons of 
Baul of Emesa, attached to the acta of the Council 
of Ephesus (Mansi, Cone. v. 293, and PG Ixxvii. 
1433). This Paul of Eme.sa had been sent by John 
of Antioch to Cyril of Antioch to make peace 
between the Churches after the events at the 
Council of 431, when some of the Antiochene 
bishops had refused to sign the anathema on 


Nestorius, and as a sign of his and their orthodoxy 
he preached t\vo sermons in Alexandria on the 
Incarnation. These sermons were carefully re¬ 
ported by shorthand WTiters, and ultimately 
iricorporaied in the ]>roceedings of the Council of 
431 ; the first Avas preacdied on the Feast of the 
Nativity on Choiak 29 (Dec. 25), and the second 
on Tybi (i (Jan. 1) in 432. Thus in 432 the Feast 
of tlie Nativity had been separated from that of 
the Baptism. There is, unfortunately, no evidenee 
to enable us to choose more exactly Ijotween these 
two limits. Usener thinks that Theophilus proh- 
ahly iiilroduccd the change, but there is nothing 
to jirove this. 

(7) Jeiiukalem. —According to Basil of Seleucia, 
th(! ol)servan<!e of the Feast of the Niitivity in 
Jerusalem w-as inlrodiicod by Juvenalis (42,5-458), 
who is famous for having defended, at the Council 
of Chalc<*,doii, the indcyienilence of his see from 
Civ.sarea. Basil says (PG Ixxxv. 4G9‘>) of him : 
5<rrts /cat t^v iiriSo^ov i.ai cruynjpLudr] rov Kvpiov irpodKV- 
vovfityijv dp^dfiepos ^ireT/Xeaev ylvvav. d’hat this was 
not the earlier custom at Jerusalem may he seen 
from the evidence of Silvia of Aquitaine (c. 385), 
wlio found the Nativity and tlie Baptism both 
celebrated on .Jan. 6. 

Dn the other hand, Cosinas Tndicopleustes (550) 
distinctly states that the Nativity was celebrated 
on Jan. 6 in Jerusalem, because it was thouglit 
that Bk 3'^* implied that Jesus was baptized on 11 is 
thirtieth birthday: ol 'IfpoaoXvpirai lis rov 
fiaKaplov Aou/ca Xtyoeroi ircpi tov fiaTrTt(T 07 )vaL rbv 
^piardv apxdp.evov trCov X, rots 'FiVirpaylois TTOioOdi riji' 
yifyyay {PG Ixxxviii. 197). He also states that on 
Dec. 25 they used to eeh'hrate the feasts of David 
and .lames the Apostle (possibly a mistake for the 
Lord’s brother; see ih. ji. 19.5*^). 

The statements of Cosmas and of Basil of 
Seleucia are clearly contradictory. Usener {op. eit. 
p. 328) thinks that Cosmas is using an old source, 
rehirring to the usage of Jerusalem before the time 
of Juvenalis; but Harnack {ThLZ, 1889, p. 201) 
prefers to think that Basil confused the Feast of 
the Nativity with the feasts of David and James, 
to w'hich Cosmas alludes. In the next century the 
Feast of the Nativity on Dec. 25 was in any case 
established ; for a sermon of Soplironius in 635 
(piobably) was clearly preached on that day {PG 
Ixxxvii. 3, p. 3201, in Latin, and (]|reek text in 
lihcin. Mus.y 1886, p. 60011’.). 

An interesting, but probably unauthentie, letter 
of Cyril of Jerusalem is preserved by Johannes 
Nicamus (c. 900). In this Cyril asks Julius (or, 
according to one MS, Sylvester) of Rome (bishop 
337-352) to consult the lx>oks brought from Jeru¬ 
salem to Rome by the Jews in the time of Titus, 
and find out the real date of the Nativity. His 
reason was that it was so difficult to be on the 
same day both in Bethlehem, for the celebration of 
the Nativity, and on the banks of the Jordan, for 
the celebration of the Baptism (Combelis, Hist, 
hcer. Monothelitnrum .; PG xevi. 1441^*). The 
answer to this letter is said to have been that the 
Nativity w'as really on Dec. 26. It is prob.able 
that this letter is not genuine, and Usenet thinks 
that nossihly the events of the time of Juvenalis 
have neen ascribed to Cyril. If it be genuine, it is 
clear that the Church of Jerusalem did not give 
ell'cct U> the answer. 

It should also be noted that the eviilence of 
Epiphanius (see II. 3 (6)) may possibly apply to 
Jerusalem as well as to Cyprus. In tlii.s case it 
would show that in 377 (the probable date of the 
Panarion) Jan. 6 was regarded as the date of the 
Nativity, and Nov. 8 as that of the Baptism. But 
there is no proof that there was a feast on either 
of these days. 

(8) Asia.—S ome evidence as to the observance of 
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the feast in the Province of Asia is allordeil hy the 
Homilia Pasc/uilis VJII. (printed in Chrysostom’s 
works, ed. Montfaueon, viii., Api)end. p. 275 ff.), 
whicli Uscner believes to have Ixien written by an 
Asiatic ])resl)yter in the hef^inning of 387 (see H. 
Uscner, ‘ Weihnachtsfest, p. 241) in older to fix 
clearly the date of Easter in that and the followin’; 
year. In this it is state<i that the Nativity is on 
Dec. 25 {ylverai yhp ws irdvrtt tapep rrpd 6 kto> 
KaXapddjp iapovaplcjp Kara Vufmlovs^ p. 275*‘), accord¬ 
ing to the Kornan reckoning, whereas the Feast 
of the Ejtijihany is fixed according to the Asiatic 
calendar {rpKTKaiSeKdr'p rerdprov firjvb^ Kard ' Affiapovs). 
1'he suggestion made by tliis passage is that in 387 
the observance of the Nativity on Dec. 25 was new, 
and regarded as an innovation derived from Rome. 

(9) Si’AiN. —Usener {op. cit. p. 212) thinks that 
the Jan. 6 celebration of the Nativity remained in 
force until at least 380 in the Pyrenees jteninsula. 
His reason is that the Synod of Saragossa in 380 
decreed that no one should absent himself from 
church between Dec. 17 and Jan. 6. This was 
directed against the Priscillianists, who desirecl to 
fast on the Feast of the Nativity, because they 
regarded the Incarnation as a defilement of the 
Deity. He considers that this rei)re.sentH a three 
weeks’ perio<l of i»re]iaration—an Advent season— 
and points out that it cannot be taken as the 
octavi! before Christmas, as that would begin on 
Dec. 18, not on Dec. 17. The argument does not 
‘'eem decisive. 

(10 ) Ajimenia. —The observance of Dec. 25 i.s 
still unknown in Armenia, where both the Nativity 
and the na|)tism are celebrated on dan, 6 (see Cony- 
beare, Ritunle Armenomm, Oxford, 190.5, pp. 181, 
517 11'.). Duch(‘sn(^ however, states (Dr. au cnlte 
chrHien, p. 248) ( hat they once observed Defj. 25. 
Apparently thi.s wa.s only for a short time ; and in 
the 6th cent, they resumed their ancient use. 

3. Summary .—Such is the chief evidence on 
which the history of the feast of December 25 must 
be based. The main issue is between Usener and 
Duchesne, and there seems, on the whole, to be a 
alight, though not decisive, balance of probability 
in favour ol Usener. There is also a smaller point 
of some importance. It seems tolerably plain that 
(Jregory Na/ianzen brought the feast to Constan¬ 
tinople, and that Chrysostom took it thence to 
Antioch ; but did it come to Con.stautinople via 
Cappadocia, or to Cappfidocia via Constantinople ? 
The answer to this question depends on the evi¬ 
dence of Basil of Ca;sarea, which Usener interprets 
to mean that Basil knew only of a Nativity feast 
on Jan. 6, but it is very doubtful whether he is 
right; if not, it is possible that in the East the 
Cappadocians were the first to celebrate the 
Nativity on Dec. 25. The homily of Basil de¬ 
serves further study from this point of view. 

II. The choice of a date for the nativity. 
—There are two main lines of argument which 
seem to have affected the reasoning of the Church 
on this subject: (1) chronological arguments based 
on a ‘ plan of the ages,’ and (2) conclusions drawn 
from tmta in the Gospels. It is, however, probable 
that the latter represent the arguments used to 
defend a given date, ratlier than the reasoning by 
which it was reached. Besides these, there is in 
Clement of Alexandria a definite statement as to 
various views concerning the date of the Nativity, 
but, unfortunately, without any explanation of 
the method by which they were reached. As this 
is both the oldest and the simplest, it will be best 
to deal with it first. 

I. Clement of Alexandria.—In Strom, i. 147, 17 
(ed. Sylberg), w'ritten between 193 and 211, 
Clement says; yipovrai oHv dtf> o5 6 Kdpios tywp-IjQy 
fus KopSdov reXevrifS rd irdvra (rif iKarbp ivtviiKovra 
riatrapa, u^p eZt it/Upai 17, and, as Commodus was 


killed on 31.st Dec. 192, Chunent must have tlate<l 
the birth of Christ on 18th Nov. 3 B.C. But he 
goe.** on to show that there was nt) general^ ngree- 
tiiciitas to this date : elai 8i ol trepiepydrepop t{} ycv^a^i 
rov HotTijpoi 7 ]/xCjp 01’ jxdpop rd ^ros dXXd Kai ttjp iyi^pap 
TTpoarid^pres, fp' 0a<rt Irovs ky kiyovarov 4v Tr4p.irTy 
llaywi' Kal eiKddi. Pachon 25 = May 20, and a trace 
of this date is .still preserved in the Egyptian 
calendar, which celel>rate8 the entry of tlm child 
Je.sns and His parents into Egypt on that date 
(Nilles, K a lend. Mnnunle ufriusyue er.clesia; orient. 
H Occident., Innsbriick, 1896, ii. 643). This date 
does not agree with Clement’s other statement, 
even if Lagarde ho right in thinking tliat yipwis 
does not mean birth, but conception. It is, how¬ 
ever, curious that it would on this hypothesis 
almost agree with either Dec. 25 or Jan. 6, if it 
were supposed that .lesus was a seven months’ 
child. That this view did obtain is provetl by 
Epiphanius, li. 29; tftdaKti [E]H]>hanius, unfortu- 
nat/ely, does not mention his source] 8i dn irpd 
dfKadOo KaXaySwp 'lovXlcjp i) 'lovpiuv, orK X^yeip, 
Ip VTcareltf. SouXirtAcloc Kapiapiov (?) Btjrrltp Hopirrjiapif 
VTrdroii [lycppifidr)]. tovto SI iaKOTrjaa &ri Kai ol eiirdpret 
TTJP Tjpilpap rrjs aiiWTjypetas, Kal u>s evtjyyeXltraro b Va^piijX 
TTJP rrapOipop, etirop rijp vrrbpoLav tQp tipu'p Xeybprcop ip 
TrapaSbaet w? fin 8td CTcrd iyeppijOrj. And he 

tlien goes on to reckon tliat this ‘seven months’ 
theory wonhl agree with Jan. 6 as the date of the 
Birth. It would be very curious if it really were 
true that in Egyjit the view obtained that Jesus 
was a seven months’ child, for exactly the same 
belief was held about Osiris. 

Clement goes on, in Strom., i., to add : ol Si dirS 
PaaiXciSov Kal rov ^a’irrl<Tjiaro<i ai’roD t^p ij/xipap ioprd- 
i'ovffi, TpodiapvKTepeiJOPTes dpaypibaci . . . rijp Trevre- 
KatdeKdrrjp rov fitjpds, tipIs S' aJ5 ttjp ipdcKdrrjp rov 
avrov p.rjp6s, Kal p.i\p ripet avTii'p (f>a<Tl 'l^apfiovdl 
yeyeppTjaOai k 5 i) Te That is to say, tlie Basilidians 
kept the Feast of the P»a])tism on Jan. 10 or Jan. 6 
[does the Kal before roc S°-rrTl<rp.aTo^ mean ‘ as well 
as of the Nativity’ ?J, and some dated the Nativity 
on Apr. 19-20. The remarkable point in this 
evidence is that it shows no trace of Dec. 25 as the 
date of the Nativity, and connects Jan. 6 as the 
Feast of the Baptism only ^'ith a Gnostic sect; 
w'liether this date was really regarded by any one 
at that time as that of the Nativity rests only on 
the very precariiius inference from the Kal before 
ToO SairTl<rfiarot. 

2. The chronology based on a ‘plan of the 
ages.’ —This system is based on the theory of 
the world’s history wdiich is most frequently con¬ 
nected with (a) Julius Afriennus, but is really 
much older. According to this, the seven days of 
creation represent seven periods of a thousand 
years (because for God a thousand years are as one 
day), and the Sabbath represents the seventh 
millennium in which the Messiah will reign (cf. 
Irenspus, v. 28. 3: 'C^uotqiiot eniiii diebus hie 
factus est miindus tot et inillenis aniiis consum- 
matur. Et propter hoc ait Serijitiira Gene.seos : Et 
consuinmata sunt caelum et terra, etc. Hoc autom 
est antefactorum narratio . . . et futurorum pro- 
phetia ’). As evidence in support of this view, it 
was pointed out that Peleg died (acc. to LXX) in 
the year 3(XX), and Peleg means ‘half.’ It would 
seem [direct evidence is apparently not forthcom¬ 
ing] that it was then argued that the lirst coming 
of the Messiah was in the middle of the sixth day, 
i.e. in 5500 after the creation, leaving 500 years to 
ran before the end. So, for instance, Hippolytus 
{Com. in Dan. iv. 23) : Sei oftp i^ dpdyKvjt rd i^aKiaxiXia 
Ittj TrXrjpudijpat tua I\6y t6 adfi^arov (see, further, 
H. Gelzer, Sextus JuLius Africanus und die byzant. 
Chromtgraphie, Leipzig, 1880-98, i. 24 flF.; and 
Lagarde, MittJieil. iv. 313 fi*.). 

The nile that the end is foretold by the begin- 
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celebrate a Christian feast on tlio day j)roviously 
<!<mHecrated to tlie sun. U is iimrc, likely that 
(diristmas was lirst. fixed by the ie:i''Onin}^ ^;iven 
in the de Ptts<hn ('njn/iutits, and that use was 
afterwards made of the ooineidenee with the feast 
of the sol vovus. The coincidence is adequately 
accoixntecl foi by the fact that the Christian was 
largely inlbicnced by the idea that the (creation 
(and therefore the coming of the Redeemer) must 
have taken place at the vernal equinox ; and, as 
soon as tlie coming of the lledeenier was taken 
to be the Conception rather tlian the Nativity, 
the latter date naturally fell on Dec. 25, which 
had been chosen for the feast of the sol invtctiis, 
be(!ause it was the time when the victory of 
light over darkness begins to be apjiarent in the 
lengthening of the day. 

That the coincidence with the feast of the sol 
invictus, or sol novus^ was made use of by Chris¬ 
tians can be illustrated from many writers. Ps.- 
Ambrosius {PL xvii. 635 flC.) says: 

‘Bene quodaiuinodo Huncluin hunc diem Natalie Domini 
Solem Novum vulffUB appellat . . . videatuus igitur hie sol 
iioster novus quo fonte naacatur,' «te. 

Augustine {Serin, cxi;.; PL xxxviii. 1007) says: 

‘ DoininuB . . . et diem quo uaseeretur elegit . . . Nain et 
dies iialivitatis eJuB habet mvRtoriuin Uk'ih ojuh . . . ideo die 
nataliB D. N. Jesii Christi et iio\ lucipit perpeti detrimerita, et 
dies Buiiiere augnienta. llaboanniB ergo fratreu Bolemnem 
iBtum diem, non sicut inlidcles projiLer hunc Holein, sed propter 
oum qui fecit hunc Bolem’: and Btill more strikingly in Serrn. 
cclxxxvii. 11‘L xxxviii. 1302], on the Nativity of John the 
Haptisl, he Bays : ' Denique quia humiliuiuius erat omnis homo 
f^hristo, ac per hoc et JohaiinoB; et (jiiod exallatidus erat Deus 
homo ChristuH, demonstravit et dies nat/alih, et genera passi- 
onum. Natus est Joliunnes hodio {June 2.')}: ah hodierno 
minuuntur dieu. Natus est Christus octavo calendas Januarias; 
ab lllo die creacunt dies.’ 

Prudeiitius, Ilyinnns VIIL Kal. Jan. {PL lix. 
889), says: 

*Sol Jam recurrens deserit? 

Christiisne terris iiascitiir, 

Qui lucis auget tramiteniV eto. 

It will, how'ever, be noticed that all these quota¬ 
tions are later than the institution of the feast, 
and this fact rather supports the view that the 
eoineidence w’itli the lea.st of the sol in victus was 
aiicidental, though naturally soon made use of. 

(6) The Saturnalia.—li has sometimes been 
thought that Christmas was intended to replace 
the Saturnalia. This is, however, very improb¬ 
able, because the coincidence of date is not perfect, 
and, in the second place, there seems to he little 
evidence that (Christian xvriters connected the tw'o 
feasts, though later many of the customs con¬ 
nected wdth the Saturnalia were preserved in 
connexion with Christmas (see helow', CilKiSTMAS 
Customs). Epiphauius, it is true {Panar. 61), 
.says that the Saturnalia was held on J.)ec. 25 (an 
inaccurate statement), hut it is merely an obiter 
dictum in the middle of a list of dates, and is quite 
deprived of importance by the fact that in the 
same passage he jdaces the Ncitivity on Jan. 6. 
The p<)s.sihle connexion between Jan. 6 and a 
fe.stival of Kore will he dealt wdtli under Epi¬ 
phany. 

(c) The date of the Nativity as influenced by the 
date of the Passion. —In his Origines du culte 
chrHien (pp. 250-4), Duchesne sugge.st8 that both 
Dec. 25 and dan. 6 can he explained as due to the 
\icw that Christ was conceived on the same day of 
the year as that on which He ultimately siillcred. 
'I’hcsc were, he thinks, the traditional dates foi 
the Cnicilixion “April 6 and March 25. Circles 
Avhieh adopted April 6 as the date of the Coneiqi- 
tion iiaUiially cho.se .Ian. 6 as the date, of the 
Nativity, ami those which adopted March 25 chose 
Dec. 25. This theory is, lioxvevcr, not adequately 
borne out hy facts. The de Pascha Computus, for 
instance, says that the Cnicilixion was Apr. 9, It 
is, indeed, possible that it was held that, as Jesus 


sullered on a Eassover, so also He was conceived 
(iir iKirn ?) on a Passover ; for, according to the 
llijuiolytun cycle, the Passover fell on March 25 
in the year of the world 5500. 

There is also considerable evidence that March 25 
was a favourite date for the Passion (so Tert. adv. 
Judeeos, 8 ; and in the 6 th and 6 th cents, there 
were sects in Gaul wdio wished to make a lixed 
feast of Easter, and ahvays celebrat<;d it on March 
27, and Good Friday on March 25). Hut there is 
no proof that the dating of the Nativity really 
depended upon this theory, and the fact that 
Christmas has always been a fixed fea.st seems to 
he against it. 

With regard to Jan. 6 there is less to be said in 
favour of I)uchesne’H theory. He can quote only a 
Montanist sect in Asia Minor, of whom Sozomen 
{11E vii. 18) says that they celebrated Easter on 
April 6 , because they reckoned that, since the 
world was created on March 25 at the equinox, 
the first full moon was a fortnight later—disagree¬ 
ing with the usual chronology, which thought that 
the moon was full at its creation. Duchesne sup¬ 
poses that this is a remnant of a wide-spread belief, 
and that, in combination xvith the idea that the 
(kmception and the (hucifixion fell on the same 
day, it explains the date Jan. 6 for the Nativity. 
But this docs not seem satisfactory. ,Jan. 6 for the 
Nativity is a widely spread tradition, and, if it 
were really hound up with a theory that Apr. 6 
was the day t)f the Cnicilixion, one would expect 
more evidence than that of an oh.scurc Montanist 
.sect. 

7 . Conclusion.—In conclusion, it may he well to 
glance hack once more at the main problem of this 
rather coni using mass of evidence. The problem 
may be stated thus: Was the observance of Dec. 
25 universally jircccded hy the observance of a 
Feast of the Nativity on Jan. 6 , or is this true 
only of the East ? As was stated at the beginning, 
Usener takes one side and Duchesne the other. 
Duchesne’s theory certainly gains in probability 
from the fact that all the early We.stern chrono¬ 
logical syKlcuis point to Dec. 25 (either directly or 
through March 25) rather than Jan. 6 . ’Phis, of 
course, does not alloct the question whether there 
actually was a feast, but only the date which was 
likely to have been chosen, if there was one. 
There is, indeed, singularly little, if any, evi- 
ilonce in the West for Jan. 6 ; and this .snpjiorts 
Duchesne. Thus the question narrows itself down 
to this: whether the sermon of Liherius really 
implies ,Ian. 6 as a Feast of the Nai,ivity or not. 
If it does, Usener’s theory must win ; if it does 
not, Duchesne’s view is sufficiently supported by 
the chronological arguments to have superior 
claiiii.s. Further consideration is also desirable 
as to the exact importance of the fact that Dec. 26 
is in Koine hound up with S. Maria Maggiore, and 
Jan. 6 with the older Basilica of St. Peter. 

L 1 TERATCKR.-J. Bingham, Orig. et antio. (1840), bk. 

XX. cap. 4 ; H. JJsen^r, Religimisgeschichtlicke Untermchungen 
(Bonn, 1880), pt. i. ‘ Weilinaciitefest ’; P. de Lagarde, Mittheil- 
vngen, iv. (Gottingen, 1801), 241 fl., ‘ Altes und Neues uber das 
WeihiiachtsfeRt ’; L. Duchesne, Orfainet du mite chHtien^ 
(I'ariB, 1002; Eng. tr., Chnutian Worship, 1008); G. Rietschel, 
art. * Weilinachten,’ in RRK^, to which reference may be made 
for a very full list of older literature; F. C. Conybeare, ‘The 
History of Ohristinae,' in A.JTh,ia.n. 1899; S. Baumer, ‘Das 
IVst (ler Gehurt des Herm in der altchrisLlichen Liturgie,’ in 
her KathnUk, Ixx. (1800) 1-20. KiRSOPP LAKE. 

CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS. -Most of the 
Christmas customs now prevailing in Europe, or 
recorded from former times, are not genuine Chris¬ 
tian customs, but heathen customs which have 
been absorbed or tolerated by the Chureli. 

■T>i--_j« _ _r / __4.1-l_ 
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naohtsfeat/ p. 283) as borrowed from the cult of 
Adonis, the cave where the child Adonis was bom 
being adopted for Christian cult by the Empress 
Helena, and later (336) richlv endowed b^ the 
Emperor Constantine. But if the * adoration in 
the cave ’ be a mere heathen invention, it was at 
all events adopted by Christianity as early as Mt 2 
(cf. Lk 2^). If not, this usage has its own origin, 
and was later combined with the custom known 
from the cult of Adonis. 

This adoration of the cradle is the only import* 
ant ceremony of the Roman Catholic Church proper 
to Christmas Eve, the other parts of the vigiliumt 
fasting, etc., being common to all Catholic festivals. 

The presbyter Alsso’s treatise (dating, at the 
latest, from the 15th cent., and edited in 1889 by 
Usener) on Christmas customs in Bohemia shows 
us how poi>ular customs in later times came to be 
connected with Church ceremonies and explained 
as Christian symbols. The monk mentions some 
exj)lanations of these customs ‘with which the 
devil has inspired his children ’; e.g. that the cus¬ 
toms of the baking of white bread, the cutting and 
distributing of apples, and the wrapping of the 
fruit trees in white cloth, are to he observed in 
order to ensure a lucky year and a good harvest. 

Few of the Christmas customs have been conse¬ 
crated bj' the Church in that or some other way; 
most of them exist outside the Church, and have 
become ‘ holy ’ to the Christian mind only through 
an outward connexion with the feast days, the 
majority of them falling in pre-Christian times in 
those winter-days; others of various origin have 
been attracted to thi.s greatest feast of the winter. 
The Christmas feast has inherited these customs 
chiefly from two sources—from limtuin and from 
Teutonic paganism; we can therefore discern a 
Southern and a Northern stratum underlying the 
Christmas observances. 

The Saturnalia in Rome provided the model for 
most of the merry ciiatoins of the Christmas time. 
This old Roman feast was celebrated on 17-24 
December. 

* The time was one of K^neral Joy and mirth. . . . During the 
festival, schools were cloned . . .; iiu punishment was inflicted. 
In place of the toga an undress garment was worn. Distinctions 
of rank were laid aside ; slaves sat at table with their masters, 
or were actually waited on by thorn, and the utmost freedom of 
speech was allowed them. Qamhlmg with dice, at other times 
illegal, was now permitted and practised. All classes exchanged 
gifts, the commonest being wax tapers and clay dolls. These 
dolls were especially piven to children ’ (Frazer, l&Br^ xxi. 821). 

A good deal of tins old Roman meriimenl is retained 
in the carnival (g.v.): the mummery, the fancy 
dress, the pointed hat (originally the hat of the 
free man, which slaves were allowed to wear 
during these days, now known as the ‘ fool’s cap ’), 
the universal tcjising and mockery, and the confetti 
(formerly true grains of wheat or barley). Christ¬ 
mas inherited the general merriment in a more 
restrained form (excessive only in eating and 
drinking); games, giving of gifts (especially to 
children), abundance of sweetmeats and, as more 
ceremonious elements, burning of candles and 
bathing before the festival. We also note that 
the Christmas-time, like the Saturnalia, lasted at 
least seven days. 

The Northern type of Cliristmas customs is found 
in the Teutonic Yule feast, well known from Ice¬ 
landic sagos as well as from Greek and l^atin 
chronicles. Procopius (6th cent. A.D.) describes 
a feast in the extreme North (‘Thule’), at the 
returning of the sun after an absence of forty days. 
This may have been in the region of the midnight 
sun. In Southern Scandinavia, as in Germany, 
the festival seems to have been observed about the 
winter solstice; but we are not able to state the 
actual date of the hoggunott (as the holy night has 
been called), the dates of Snorre and the sagas 
being evidently influenced by the Christian calen- 
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dor (Feilberg, Jul^ i. 85 f.). At any rate, the feast 
was celebrated in the darkest time of the year, and 
at a period which was regarded as the end of the 
old year or the beginning of the new. 

We know from the sagas that the julblot» the 
great sacrifice of midwinter, was ofl'ered * for a good 
crop ’ {til grolSrar [Heimskringla, p. 3]), ‘ for the 
year’s luck, and for peace ’ (<t7 dra ok /rffSrar 
[Fltttcyar saga^ i. 318, 8j). The hints given by the 
Bohemian Alsso are on the same lines; ana the 
cult of Froy [Frey], especially practised at Yule- 
time, points in the same direction, Froy being the 
god wiio bestows rain and sunshine, h^rtilityand 
growth, ‘the god to be invoked for fertility and 
peace’ (Gyl/aginning, ch. 27). The julgalti, the 
pig offered to Froy on that occasion, has' jirobahly 
some connexion with the fertilization of the earth ; 
in later customs the (Danish) julgalt was, at all 
events, a pastry baked particularly for the Christ¬ 
mas table, the crumbs of which were put in the 
earth together with the seed. Tlxejulnisse (Danish, 
a ghost possibly of a deceased farmer, at least 
wearing his garment), if not fed with porridge on 
Yule night, spoils the harvest or hurts the cattle. 
Several of the present-day games, rhymes, and 
riddles at Yule-time prognosticiate the events of 
the year: the weather, the harvest, the prospects 
of the girls, fortune and mi.sfortune, death, etc. 
Vaticinations of this kind are ordinarily the later 
and attenuated form of earlier magical proceedings. 
In a Danish Christmas hymn (hy Grundtvig) the 
angels, if kindly received in the houses, prophesy 
‘ a good year for the seed and grains slumhering in 
the field.’ 

Be.sides these rites and ideas jiertaining to fer¬ 
tility, w'e observe a difleient stratum in the Teu¬ 
tonic Yule customs. As Yule-time is the darkest 
period of tlie year and the end of the calendar, 
it is particularly threatened hy demons, esjiecially 
the demons of the air. The asgurtlsreid, the ‘ wilde 
Jagd’ of the god Odin or Frigga, followed by the 
tnilkyriasy hunting the souls, is lieard in the roaring 
of tlie storms and the passage of the birds. Odin 
himself, as a Yule demon, was called Jdlnir^ ‘the 
Lord of the Yule.’ Monsters and evil spirits from 
the under world roam about during these nights, 
menacing and injuring human beings. A similar 
monster created by the popular fancy is the Gryla^ 
a man-eating female demon with a long tail. In 
the (diristinas jokes of later times these demonic 
figures seem U> have been transformed into comic 
ones. The Scandinavian julebuk wore, un til modern 
times, a devilish mask and horns, although the 
monster had the friendly mission of bringing gifts 
to the children. 

This idea of the walking of evil spirits on the 
Yule nights has probably led to the adoption of a 
series of customs and beliefs, not originally Teu¬ 
tonic, which have left their stamp, nevertheless, 
on the mediaeval and modern popular Christmas, viz. 
in the notion of houses being haunted by the ghosts 
of their former occupants. The notion is familiar 
in Persia and Greece, where the de<5eased members 
of the family were thought to visit the living ones 
at a certain season—February or March—always 
on intercalary dayu (see Ancestor-worship 
[Iranian], i. 455). This belief has passed from 
antiquity into the Roman Catholic Church, which 
had the technical name mundus patet for it. ‘ All 
Souls’ Day’ (2 Nov.) was the day chosen by the 
Church for this cult of the dead; hut the popular 
customs relating to the idea have accumulated 
round Christmas-time, and seem to have changed 
the whole festival into a systematic arrangement 
for a good reception of the friendly guests. The 
cleaning of house and stables, the slaughtering 
and brewing, baking and cooking, bathing and 
dressing, the burning of candles, the serving of 
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the Bupj^r—all the prepurationa of the buey time 
before Chrintnias to the moment of departing for 
church on Christmas Eve—have now an additional 
purpose: when tiie house is left, the dead come to 
visit and to scrutinize it, to see if all be in order, 
and then they take their meal from the ready table 
(of. Alsso, iv. ITUf. : ‘ut in noctibus veniant dii et 
oomedant’), eating and drinking only the imma> 
terial part of the meal. In Nortliern Sweden the 
peasants prepare a special table fur these visitors; 
and accounts of some persons who have seen the 
dead on this evening in the house or in the church, 
where they also have their service, are well known 
in Germany and Scandinavia. The fertility of the 
year is made to depend on the good recef)tion of 
the dead. In the Uhurch hymns they sometimes 
take the shape of angels, or their functions are 
attributed to the angms (Feilberg, in his Danish 
book Jul, has collected a large number of these 
features of the Christmas festival). 

The English Christmas customs are not deeply 
imbued with this animistic belief, but keep more 
of the traditions of the Saturnalia. As briefly 
described by an English writer (in EBr^ v. 704), 
the joyful character prevails ; 

' It was the custom on Ohristinas eve, after the usual devo¬ 
tions were over, to light large candles and throw on the hearth 
e huge log, called the Yule Log or Christmaa Block. At court, 
end in the houses of the wealthy, an officer, named the Lord of 
Misrule, was appointed to superintend the revels; and in 
Sootland a similar functionary used to be appointed under the 
title of the Abbot of Unreason, till the year 1666, when the office 
waa abollahed by Act of Parliament. The reigu of the Lord of 
Misrule began on All-Hallow eve, and lasted till Oandlemosday. 
The favourite paatimea over which he presided were gaming, 
music, conjuring, dipping for nuts and apples, dancing, fool 
plough, hot cockles, blind man's buff, etc. . . . The favourite 
dishes for breakfast and supper at this season were the boar's 
head with an apple or orange in the mouth and set off M'lth rose¬ 
mary, plum pudding, and oiinoe pies. The houses and cliurches 
were decked with evergreens, especially with mistletoe.’ 

This mistletoe is generally considered to be a rem¬ 
nant of Celtic religion, possibly a relatively modem 
revival rather than an old survival. The use of 
evergreen at Christmas-time is elsewhere rather 
modem. The German Wtihnachtabaum, a fir tree, 
cannot be traced further back than the 17th cent., 
and it was not in general use before the end of the 
18th. In Scandinavia, where it is now quite as 
frequent as in Germany, it was unknown until the 
beginning of the 19th cent.; about the end of the 
same century it waa carried to France by German 
families. Probably it was adopted at first through 
analogy with the Maienhaum. 

The etymology of the word 'Yule' Is not clear, and its 
original moaning is therefore very uncertain. Palk and Torp 
lEtpmol. Ordhog, 1908) adduce Old Norse jdl (neut. plur.); 
Anglo-Bax. oieoA(A)oI, [*jehwla and *je(pju;ta]; Indo-Oerm. 
*jegelo, akin to Lat. joeut (from joqo-)\ later (and through 
the German), Pr. joli, Eng. 'Jolly,' Ital. gixdivo. Uhlenbeok 
(Btymol. Winierbuch der Sanskritapraefie, art. 'Yaic') has a 
more distant derivation from Skr. \/vaio, 'to invite ’ (in^tation 
of guests or of ghosts [?]). 

Gf. also preceding article. 
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CHRONOLOGY.—Chronology determines the 
time of the occurrence of past events in terms of the 
periodic movements of some of the heavenly bodies; 
M, for example, the day and the year, the former 
being the length of time the earth takes to make a 
complete revolution on its axis, and the latter the 


time it takes to complete its annual circuit round 
the sun. In order to make these mathematically 
precise units available for human chronology, it 
was indispensable to fix some starting-point, gene¬ 
rally some momentous event in the history of a 
people, from which the dates of subsequent events 
were to be measured in so many days, or years, or 
centuries, or cycles. The working of this method 
in historical times may lie illustrated by the phrases 
Anno Domini, Anno Urhis Conditas, the former 
being the commencement of the Christian era, now 
used throughout Christendom, and the latter the 
year from which the Romans dated their recorded 
transactions. In this way the occurrence, recur¬ 
rence, and succession of events are investigated 
and arranged, not only in the order of their chrono¬ 
logical sequence, but with precise relationship to 
a fixed landmark in the stream of time. But, as 
this method is applicable only to the historic period, 
it became necessary to devise some other means of 
computing time, if it was desired to have any know¬ 
ledge of what took place on the globe prior to the 
later stages of human civilization. 

For the materials on which this new departure in 
chronological research is founded we are indebted 
to the science of Geology. The first significant 
step towards success was the recognition of the 
importance of superjiosition among the stratified 
beds of sedimentary rocks, the lower strata being 
necessarily older than those aliove them. A careful 
comparison of the heterogeneous objects contained 
in inese beds has now led to such astounding 
results, that geologists are enabled to lay down, as 
it were on a chart, the proCTessive modifications 
which have taken place m tlie flora and fauna of 
bygone ages, as well as many of the concomitant 

^ nysical clianges which the world has undergone. 

’he manner in which these correlated results come 
under the standards of mathematical chronology 
will be described when we come to discuss the 
details of the system. 

As above defined, these two chronological ^steins 
naturally fall to be claused waAbaoluit and Ealative 
Chronology ; and we shall now proceed to examine 
their respective materials with sufficient fullness to 
give a general idea of their value as bringing to 
our knowiedge memorials of the past history of 
man and his civilization. 

i. Absolute chronology.—There can be little 
doubt that the earliest chronological units to 
attract the attention of mankind were the day, the 
year, the month, and the seasons ; but, as the preser¬ 
vation of any records implies a certain knowledge 
of the art of calculating the periodic movements 
of the earth and the moon, it is evident that human 
sociology had made considerable progress before 
the year and day had been adopted as re^ar 
standards for the measurement oi time. Indeed, 
it would have been almost impossible to transmit 
the memory of past transactions, with any degree 
of accura^ before the invention of letters and of 
the art of writing, so that the overlap between 
evanescent traditions and the development of his¬ 
torical records forms a wide borderland almost 
impermeable to Absolute Chronology, and made 
accessible to it only after much reconaite research. 

I, The solar rfay is the time that elapses between 
the sun’s leaving the meridian and his return to it, 
and hence, owing to the obliquity of the ecliptic, 
the length of the day is continually varying. 
Moreover, the regular alternation of light and 
darkness, heat and cold, during the period produces 
a marked eflect on the whole of the organic world. 
Not only mankind, but even some of the higher 
animals, regulate their actions in full confidence in 
the recurrence of its normal changes. In Britain 
and some other European countries, the day is 
reckoned to begin at midnight; but among the 
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anoientB it began either at snnrise or at sunset. The 
Romans called the period between sunrise and sun¬ 
set the natural day, and divided it into 12 honB ; 
but, since this interval varied from day to day, it is 
obvious that the Roman hour was correspondingly 
aifected. The division of the day into 24 hours 
of ^ual length dates, however, from a very early 
period. 

2. The cycle of 7 days, known as a week^ was 
used by Hindus, Assyrians, Babylonians, and other 
Eastern peoples; and amonj^ the Jews the seventh 
day had a special relhnous significance assigned to 
it (see Sabbath). The close approximation of 7 
days to a cmarter of the lunar month may have 
suggested the oridn of this period in social life, 
but it is regardecf by the priestly writer of Gn 2* 
(cf. Ex 20^^) as a memorial of the story of the crea¬ 
tion of the world. The days of the week were first 
named after the seven heaveiil v bodies then known, 
viz. Saturn, Juppiter, Mars, Venus, Mercuiy, the 
sun, and the moon; but, as now written in the 
English language, four of these names have been 
transformed into the Germanic equivalents of the 
Latin divinities which they respectively represent. 

3. The moon, owing to her appreciable motion 
in the heavens and the variable phases of her 
illuminated surface, must have been an object of 
human interest at all times. As a unit of time, 
she has also played a conspicuous part by her 
monthly revolutions round the earth. Each revolu¬ 
tion, counting from one new moon to the next, 
constitutes a lunar or synodic month, and measures 
29 days, 12 hrs., 44 min., and 3 seconds. 

4. The exact length of the year is the period 
which elimses between the sun’s leaving either 
tropic ana his return to the same position. This 
is called the tropical, or solar, year, and compre¬ 
hends the twelve calendar months, as well as a 
complete rotation of the four seasons. Its mean 
length is 305 days, 5 hrs., 48 min., and 51*6 sec.; 
ana it is generally considered as beginning on 
Ist January and ending on Slat December. In 
earlier times, however, its duration was variously 
estimated. At first 12 lunar months were sup¬ 
posed to be a near enough approach to the course 
of the seasons ; but, being short by 11 days of the 
solar year, the discrepancy soon became apparent, 
and tne 11 days had to be somehow distributed 
among the 12 lunar months. The Egyptians, who 
were early acquainted with the solar year, divided 
each lunar month into 30 days, and added 5 sup¬ 
plementary days at the end of the 12th montn. 
The Jewish year consisted of 12 lunar months, a 
thirteenth month being from time to time added so 
as to make it, so far, correspond with the seasons 
and the solar vear. The Greeks and Romans also 
adopted the 12 lunar months as the main divisions 
of the year, and had various artificial methods for 
adjudicating among them the surplus days neces¬ 
sary to make up the length of the solar year. The 
confusion thus caused in the social chronolo^ of 
these classic countries continued till Julius Cassar 
introduced the Julian Calendar, which assigned to 
the year 365 days, with a leap-year every fourth 

ear. The first Julian year commenced with let 

an. 46 B.C. 

It will be observed that the addition of a day 
every 4 years to the month of February was 11 
minutes and a few seconds each year in excess of 
what was requisite to complete the solar year. 
This increment, being scarcely appreciable in a 
man*s lifetime, remained undisturbed until it 
amounted, in A.D. 1582, to 10 complete days. By 
this time the discrepancy was causing great dis¬ 
location among the Church festivals, and hence 
Pope Gregory xill., after careful study of the 
problem, undertook to rectify this anomalous state 
of affairs. Observing that in 1582 the vernal 


equinox fell 10 dayu earlier (11th March) than it 
did at the Council of Nice (21st March, A.D. 325), 
he decided to reduce the year by 10 days. Accord¬ 
ingly it was ordained that the then 5th of Oct. 1582 
should bo called the 15th. To prevent the recur¬ 
rence of similar errors in future, it was further 
ordained that every 100th year should not be 
counted a leap-year, excepting, however, every 
fourth hundredth, commencing with the year 2000. 
As a consequence of these prospective adjustments, 
it is calculated that the difference between the civil 
and the solar year will not amount to a day in 5000 
years. Roman Catholic nations in general at once 
accepted the Gregorian Calendar, but it was not 
till after A.D. 1700 that the Germans and other 
Protestant nations adopted the New Style, as it 
was then called. In 1751 an Act was passed in 
England for adjusting the year in accordance with 
the Gregorian Calendar, by which time the differ¬ 
ence amounted to 11 days. In the few countries, 
like Russia, in whicli the Old Style is still in 
vogue, it is now necessary to add 13 days to the 
day of their month in order to bring it into line 
with current European chronology. 

The time at which the year began also varied 
among the different peoples of antiquity, some— 
Egyptians, Assyrians, Persians, and others—dating 
it from the autumnal equinox, while the Greeks, 
up to the time of Meton (432 B.C.), dated their year 
from the winter solstice. The Jewish civil year 
began at the autumnal equinox, but their sacred 
year was reckoned from the vernal equinox. The 
Romans were the first to count the year from the 
1st of January, but it was a considerable time later 
before the other European nations followed their 
example. In France it was adopted in 1563, in 
Scotland in 1600, and in England in 1752. Previous 
to the complete adoption 01 this mode of reckoning 
there was much uncertainty as to the commence¬ 
ment of the year, the most common date being the 
25th of Marcn, as was the case with the ecclesiasti¬ 
cal year. 

Another chronological point with regard to 
which old-world nationalities differed was the 
beginninq of their respective eras. Thus the 
Greeks datw their current events from the first 
Olympiad, i.e. the first celebration of the famous 
games at which the victor’s name was recorded— 
a date which is generally taken to correspond with 
the year 776 B.c. From historical records we 
know that this era continued in use till the 304th 
Olympiad, i.e. A.D. 440. Among the Romans it 
was the date of the foundation of their capital (753 
B.c.) from which they counted their years. The 
Babylonians reckoned their years according to the 
era of Nabonassar (747 B.C.). When, however, 
different nationalities began and ceased to coimt 
according to their respective eras is not easily 
determined with certainty. 

The Christian era is supposed to begin with the 
year in which Christ was bom, but there are differ¬ 
ent opinions held os to the precise date of that 
event^ This era appears to have been first intro¬ 
duced into Italy in the 6th cent., and to have 
extended into Gaul and Britain about the close of 
the 8th century. Its author (Dionysius Exiguus) 
adopt^ the day of the Annunciation (the 25th 
March) as the commencement of the first year—^a 
mode of reckoning which, as we have seen, was 
long prevalent in European countries. 

6. The duration of time was sometimes defined 
in terms of so many summers or winters; and 
Herodotus makes mention of a generation as a 
recognized chronological unit in his day. The 
custom of counting years from special Sainra’ days, 

1 It ii generally held that the birth of Christ toCk plsoe from 
4 to 6 years earlier than our present system impllM (».«. in 
6 or 4 B.O.). 
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or from the beginning of the rei^ of some famous 
king, increased the confusion oi the chronolomcal 
materials of the proto-historic period, and adds to 
the difficulty or deciphering absolutely oorrect 
dates from those whic^ can be regarded as such 
only -within a small margin of possible error. The 
fact that the day and the year are not aliquot parts 
of each other is the fans et oriao malt of many 
of the perplexing intricacies of early historicai 
chronology. 

The Biblical account of the time which elapsed 
from the creation of Adam to the birth of Christ 
varies in a hopelessly irreconcilable fashion in 
dillerent versions of the Scriptures. The Hebrew 
text assigns 4000 years to it, while the Septuagint 
reckons it at 6000 years. 

Gabriel de Mortillet (in Diet, des Sciences arUhro- 
pol.) tabulates the various estimates of the dura¬ 
tion of this period by no leas than 32 different 
authorities, from which it appears that the highest 
was 6984 years, and the lowest 3784 years — a 
difference of 3200 years. 

ii. Relative chronology.—^As already stated, this 
method deals, in the first place, only with the 
sequence of events, leaving their a^olute antiquity 
to be determined from the collateral phenomena 
with which they were associated. 

1. Among the multifarious contents of sediment¬ 
ary rocks from which much of the evidential 
materials in this department of chronology are 
derived,/om7s are the most important in supply¬ 
ing data for the interpretation of the history of 
the organic world. Mere sports of fortuitous cir¬ 
cumstances, fossils were not intended either to 
instruct mankind or to be a permanent record of 
the forms of life in past ages. Yet such they have 
become in the hands of Aomo sajoierur. A sliell, a 
tooth, a petrified bone, or even the impression of 
an object long since disintegrated, often suffices to 
reveal the characteristics of genera and species 
now extinct. Throughout the mons during which 
the ever - changing manifestations of life have 
flourished on the globe, these footprints on the 
sands of time disclose the same story of successive 
scenes of organic life, each rising to higher ideals 
than its predecessor. New species were constantly 
appearing on the stage of existence, while others 
were hustled off in a relentless death struggle with 
their more higlily equipped successors. 

2. It is scarcely necessary to narticularize the 
chronological problems suggested ny the operations 
of wind, waves, running streams, etc., in excavating 
rocks and transporting the materials to distant 
localities. No one can help philosophizing on the 
stupendous results produced by such apparently 
trivial causes when operating for long ages. The 
gorge throimh which the river Niagara flows be¬ 
tween the Falls and Queenstown, a distance of 7 
miles, is believed by the most competent geologists 
to have been excavated by the disintegrating 
power of the water, facilitated in a portion of its 
coarse by some favourable conditions of the lower 
strata. Starting at the cliff at Queensto-wn, the 
waterfall has gradually receded to its present site. 
Now it is clear that, if we know the rate at which 
this recession is going on, we can approximately 
ascertain how long it has taken to excavate the 
entire gorge—a time which Sir Charles Lyell has 
estimate at 35,000 years. 

3. But, however interesting these geolof^cal pro¬ 
blems may be from an academic point of view, it is 
only when the stray worAs of man become blended 
wii^ them, as, e.a., when commingled with the con¬ 
tents of stratified beds of aoueous deposits, or with 
the gradually accumulated debris of caves and 
other inhabited sites of early man, that they claim 
the attention of anthropologists, on account of the 
number of well - founded chronological inferences 


to which they give rise. The products of man’s 
hands, as disclosed by his progressive mechanical 
skill, have special characteristics by which they 
can be recognized in all their evolutionary stages, 
and are thus brought under the touchstone of 
Absolute Chronology. Fortunately, these past 
phases of civilization are not entirely obliterated, 
as, here and there, they have left traces behind 
them in the form of relics which, like instantaneous 
photos of shifting scenes, give glimpses of the 
past history of nations which can never again re- 
api>ear on the stage of life. A combination of cir¬ 
cumstances which would evolve a style of art that 
could be mistaken for that of any of the old world 
civilizations of Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, or 
Greece would be as improbable as the re-appearance 
of extinct animals among the world’s fauna of the 
future. Thus all the relics of the past have labels 
affixed to them which are legible to the initiated. 

The following stratigraphical sequence from 
below upwards, the result of the ordinary laws of 
Nature, has been noted in the valley of the Forth, 
namely, estuary mud and clay, the decayed remains 
of a forest, a thick growth of peat, and, finally, 
cultivated land—this last change being due to the 
removal of the peat by human agency towards the 
close of the 18th century. Dunng the process of 
removing this peat, some bronze vessels of pre- 
llonian types, a corduroy road of cut logs, supposed 
to have oeen constructed by the Romans, and the 
broken trunks of trees with their roots still in 
situ (one of which showed 314 rings or years’ 
growth), were found on the surface of the under¬ 
lying clay. Also embedded in this clay, but in 
different localities and at different times, were 
the skeletons of over a dozen whales, and as¬ 
sociated with some of them were a few perforated 
deer-hom implements. The surface of these clays 
is now from 20 to 25 feet above present sea level 
{PKSE, vol. XXV. p. 242 ff.). 

The circumstances in which these evidences of 
man’s hand were intermingled with nature’s opera¬ 
tions leave no possibility of doubt that the land 
formerly under water has been raised 24 feet at 
least since the school of whales became stranded 
on the bed of the shallow firth which then extended 
for many miles to the west of Stirling; that man 
was contemporary with the cetacean catastrophe 
and even attacked the stranded animals with deer- 
hom implements ; that, in consequence of the land 
upheaval, a portion of the raised sea-beach became 
the habitat of a great forest in which the oak nre- 
dominated; that this forest was in full growth dur¬ 
ing the occupation of the district by the Romans ; 
and that, surae^uently, the trees succumbed to the 
inroads of growing peat, which, towards the end of 
the 18th cent., amounted to a thickness of 8 feet. 

The Swiss antiquaries have occasionally at¬ 
tempted to deduce evidence of the age of their 
habitations lacustres by an investigation of the 
collateral changes which have taken place in the 
en-vironment since they ceased to be inhabited. 
The materials for a chronological problem of this 
kind were found at the upper end of the lake cf 
Neuchfttel, which the present writer has thus 
recorded: 

* At the foot of Mount Chatnblon, ratiier more than a mile from 
the lake (Neuch&tel) and not far from Yverdom, there are some 
de]>osits which the peasants have been In the habit of utilizing 
as fuel. Here in two spots, according to Mr. Rochat, the peat- 
cutters are reported to have met mth piles and transverse 
beams with mortices. The tope of the piles were 6 to 10 feet 
below the surface. A flint arrow-head, two stone oelts of 
serpentine, and a bronze bracelet were found in one of these 
bogs; and hence Meesre. Troyon and Rochat consider that 
there waa a palafitte here>-a suppoeitlon which involves the 
theory that the lake formerly extended to the locality. Nor 
U this theory vdthout some evidence in support of it, as the 
amount of oiMs brought down by the Thfelle is very great. 
On the supposition that the Roman dty of Bborodunum, 
the ruins of which are now 2600 feet from the present shore. 
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built on the lake in the 4th cent., Hr. Troyon calculates 
that the water of the lake would have been as far back as the 
site of the palafltte about fifteen centuries before the Christian 
era ‘ {Ldke Dwellingt qf Europe, 1890, p. 60). 

4. Occasionally the rotation of the seasons has 
its traces stereotyped in the book of time so pro¬ 
nouncedly that they become legible, long after¬ 
wards, in terms of the ordinary units of Absolute 
Chronology. Thus trees growing in temperate 
regions have their age recorded in their structure 
by the well-known concentric circles, or annual 
^owths. The horns of some animals also give 
similar indications of age. Such facts coming on 
the field of archsBology are often utilized as giving 
evidence of sequence. Thus, a forest of great trees 
growing over a tumulus, or a kitchen midden, 
proves that any archmological remains found on 
excavating these sites are older than the trees. 
Again, some rivers, such as the Nile, which are 
subiect to yearly inundations, leave behind them, 
each season, a thin layer of mud, from which it is 
manifest that the thickness of the accumulated 
layers in a ^iven area is equivalent to the number 
of years which have passed since the inundations 
began to flow over that particular area. 

A propoe of the above statement, we may here note the 
well-known attempt of Horner to interpret the chronological 
significance of the intercalation of the works of man with the 
sedimentary deposits of the Delta of the Nile. As the result 
of excavations carried out at the statue of Ramses 11 . at Mem¬ 
phis in 1860, Horner ascertained that 0 feet 4 inches of mud 
accumulated since that monument had been erected, t.s. at the 
rate of 3* inches in the century. He then dug several shafts in 
the vicinity of the statue ; and In one of them, at a depth of 89 
feet, he found a fragment of pottery which, according to the 
above rate of the increase of mud, would indicate the presence 
of man in the Nile valley some 13,000 years ago. In the light of 
rocent archieolugical investigations in Egypt, this inference is 
by no means improliable, as Flinders Petrio dates the Neolithic 
Period in that country as far bock as 7000 b.o. (see FhUot. 
Transac. 1865-68). 

5. Anthropological researches have developed 
two well-delmed lines on which chronological in¬ 
vestigations may he profitably conducted, both of 
which start from the attainment by man of the 
erect attitude. The evidential materials to he 
gathered from these different sources consist, in 
the one case, of some fragments of a few skeletons 
of former races, which, by some fortuitous circum¬ 
stances, have hitherto resisted the disintegrating 
forces of nature; and, in the other, of a number 
of man’s handicraft works, which, being largely 
made of such endurable substance as flint, are 
abundantly met with- The successive modifica¬ 
tions whicli these respective materials have under¬ 
gone during the lapse of many ages, though different 
in kind, are found to hear a aecided ratio to the pro¬ 
gress of human intelligence. Thus, taking the human 
skull at the starting-point of humanity as compar¬ 
able with that of one of the higher apes, we know, 
from its fossil remains, that during the onward march 
of time it has undergone some striking changes, 
both in form and in capacity, before reaching the 
normal type of modem civilized races. Simi¬ 
larly, the artificial products of man’s hands show 
a steady improvement in type, technique, and effi¬ 
ciency, commensurate with his mechanical skill and 
power of applying it to utilitarian purposes. Stray 
objects of both these categories are not unfrequently 
associated in the same place, thus proving their 
contemporaneity, as was the case in the Grotte de 
Spy, in Belgium, where two human skeletons, the 
SK^ls of which were of a peculiarly low type, were 
found associated with flint implements of the earli¬ 
est known forms used by Palaeolithic cave-men of 
Europe (Archives de Biologie de Gand, 1886). 

Of the many arguments advanced in support of 
the great antiquity of man, perhaps the most 
convincing is that founded by Nuescii on the con¬ 
tents of the rock-shelter of Schweizersbild, in 
Switzerland. This locality seems to have been a 
sonstant rendezvous for hands of roving huntera 


from the Palaeolitbio period down to the Bronze age. 
Nilesoh, the explorer of the shelter, has expressed 
the opinion, founded on the relative thickness of 
the deposits and the character of the fauna repre¬ 
sented in them, that the antiquity of its earfiest 
human relies cannot he less than 20,000 years. The 
present writer has elsewhere epitomized the nature 
of the evidence on which this conclusion was based, 
as follows: 

‘Acoording to Profeisor Nehring, who has madt a spadal 
study of the animals now inhabiting the arcUo and aub^arctic 
refpons, those characteristic of the former are—Band-lemming, 
Obi-lemming, arctic fox, mountain hare, reindeer, and musk-oz. 
With these are frequently associated a number of animals of 
migratory habits, such as northern vole, water-rat, glutton, 
ermine, little weasel, wolf, fox, and bear. Now the extraordi¬ 
nary fact was brought out, that, of these fourteen species, only 
the Obi-lemming and the musk-ox were unrepresented in the 
lowest relic-lied of the Schweizersbild. The latter was, however, 
found in Hie dibrie of the Kcsslerloch cave in the vicinity. It 
apiiears that the Band-lemming (Myodee torquatue) and the 
arctic fox are the most persistent animals of the arctic fauna, so 
that the presence of the bones of these two aminals in the dibrie 
of this rock-shelter was alone sulllcicnt to prove that the climate 
of the period was of an arctic character. In the upper portion 
of this deposit, relics of new animals, indicating a change to a 
sub-arctic climate, began to appear, and had their greatest 
development in the next sucoeeaing layer. 

The result of careful analysis of the contents of the other 
deposits showed that this arctic fauna became ultimately dis- 

E laced by the true forest fauna of the Neolithic period. Among 
he newcomers were the badger, wild cat, hare, Urue, Boe 
Umffifnme, goat, and sheep; while, of those represented in the 
PalsBOlithlc deposit, a large number was absent. Thus boUi the 
arctic and sub-arctic fauua had given way to a forest fauna, and, 
synchronous with these changes, the Palseolithic hunters and 
reindeer vanished from the district* (FUSE, vol. xxv. p. 08). 

In the above chronological problem the natural 
phenomena, which stand m correlation with 20,0(X) 
years, consist of a complete transformation of an 
arctic climate with its characteristic flora and 
fauna to a temperate climate with the forest fauna 
of Neolithic times. 

6. The application of astronomical science to the 
unravelling of the mysteries of the Megalithic 
monuments of pre-liistoric times is a promising 
innovation on the field of Relative Chronolo^. 
It was first stated by Sir John Herschel, in 1839, 
that the angle at which the entrance to the Great 
Pyramid slopes is such that, at the time of con¬ 
struction, one looking directly from the bottom of 
the long entrance could see a bright star of Draco 
on the meridian, and so near the true North Pole 
that it would be regarded as such. Accepting the 
correctness of this supposition, it is calculated 
that, the date of construction of the Pyramid was 
3440 B.C. 

Recently Sir Norman Lockyer has made an effort 
to ascertain the date of Stonehenge by applying to 
it the same astronomical data wTiich he and Pen¬ 
rose had used with * sun-temples ’ in Greece and 
Egypt On the hypothesis that Stonehenge was a 
Bim-temple, and that its builders were in the habit 
of laying out the summer solstice for religious pur¬ 
poses by placing one or two monoliths in line with 
the altar and the rising sun, the antiquity of this 
mysterious monument becomes a mere astronomical 

S roblem, the solution of which, how'ever, is con- 
itional on the materials still present in the ruins 
being capable of supplying the necessary correct 
data. It is interesting to state that, from the 
recent measurements and calculations of Sir Nor¬ 
man Lockyer, the date of the construction of 
Stonehenge is announced to be 1680 B.C., with 
-f- 200 years as a possible marmn of error (see 
Stonehenge and other British Stone Monuments 
Astronomically considered, London, 1906). 

The above sketch is merely intended to serve 
as a general exposition of the chronological methods 
hitherto adopted in elucidating the past. Once the 
student gets among materials anterior to the use 
of coins and well - authenticated historical docu¬ 
ments, he has to depend largely on supplementary 
methods of investigation. It is therefore deemed 
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anneceMary in this article to go beyond general utterances and extremely careless in his style, and 
principles, as the descriptive details of the chrono- that his rwetitions and app^s to anthority were 
logioaf methods and diilerent eras prevalent among tedious. But that does not imply that he was not 
foreign nations, ancient and modem, will be more a man of really subtle and ]>enetrating genius; 
appropriately discussed in such articles as Galen* and it is undoubted that he came to exercise a 
DAR, Stars, Time, etc. Robert Munro. commanding authority over others. His subtlety 

is widely attested (see, e.g., Cicero, d* Nat, Deor,t 
CHRYSIPPUS.—Zeno, Cleanthes, Chrysippus pasgim); and Epictetus, among others, bears 
—this was the order of succession among the early testimony to his unique authority (Digs. i. 17, 
Presidents of the Stoic school. Yet Chrysippus Enchir. 49), while Horace (Sat. II. iii. 44) pays him 
(282-209 R.C.) is usually regarded as the second the compliment of designating Stoicism * the school 
founder of the school, according to the saying, andsect of Chrysippu8°(C%rystpp»por<tcM»s<grrea;). 

‘ Had there been no Chrysippus, there would have If, moreover, we look at the later Stoical writers, 
been no Stoa.’ This, however, must not be taken such as Seneca, we find that their allusions to and 
too literally. For, on the one hand, the distinctive quotations from Chrysippus far outnumber those 
doctrines of Stoicism originated with Zeno ; and, from other Stoic masters. There is no doubt that, 
on the other hand, the contributions made by in the Stoic school itself and among the various 
Cleanthes, on the lines of these fundaments philosophic sects of ancient Greece and Rome, the 


doctrines, were neither few nor unimportant. 
What gives to Chrysippus his peculiar place is the 
fact that he was the dialectician in cliief of the 
school—the redoubtable debater, aggressive and 
untiring, whose keenness, versatility, and acute¬ 
ness, defensively and ofl'ensively applied, as well as 
his genius in formulating and systematizing, won 
for the school a fame that it never lost. Moreover, 
bv his fondness for arguing both ^against’ and 
* tor * a position, he stimulated opponents (such as 
Cameades) to active thinking, and furnished them 
in part with material for their adverse criticism. 

Of the life of Chrysippus not much is known. 
The son of Apollonius, he was bom somewhere 
about 282 B.C., perhims at Tarsus, but more likely 
at Soli, in Cilicia. He was small in stature. On 
doubtful authority, his original occupation is said 
to have been that of a racer. Coming to Athens, 
at a date unknown, he attached himself as a pupil 
to Cleanthes, and threw himself eagerly into the 
study of the Stoic system, becoming ultimately, on 
the death of Cleanthes, the heaa of the school. 
His retmtation for learning among his contem¬ 
poraries was very great. He was noted for 
intellectual audacity and self-confidence; and his 
reliance on his own ability was shown, among 
other thinc^, in the repeated request that he is 
represented as making to Cleanthes, * Give me the 
principles, and I will find the proofs for myself.’ 
He was extremely active as a controversialist, 
breaking a lance with Diodorus the Megaric over 
the question of the possible and the necessary in 
judgments; arguing with the Academics on the 
attainability of truth, and with the Epicureans on 
the structure of the Universe and the nature and 
standard of morality; and, while he defended and 
elaborated the Stoic cosmology and theory of know¬ 
ledge, he developed the science of Logic (taken 
over, in the first instance, from Aristotle) in various 
directions, and, in his dialectical zeal, revelled in 
formal reasoning to an extent and in a manner 
that might have dismayed even a mediaeval Doctor. 
His writings were voluminous (more than 706, it is 
said); but, if we may trust Diogenes Laertius, they 
were not particularly original. 

ht oontrasting him with Epicurus, Diog. LaSrt. Mjrs that the 
works of Epicurus, aiso very many in number, were char¬ 
acterised by the fact that they were independent productions, 
emanations from his own brain (oiiceti} Svvdfivi), containingr no 
extracts or quotations from other writers, whereas the works of 
Chrysippus were made up in great part of citations from other 
authors. Apollodorus, 'the Athenian,’ puts it even more 
strongly. * For,’ says he, ' if one should take away from the 
books of Chrysippus all the matter furnished by others, his 
paper would be left empty ’ (Diog. Lafirt. vii. 8). 

This is clearly a prejudiced and exaggerated char¬ 
acterization, and must be received with caution. 
From what we know from other sources, we must 
credit Chrysippus with genuine originality, and 
must accept him as a dialectical force of an 
exceptional order. There is general consent, how¬ 
ever, that he was diffuse and obscure in his 


name of Chrysippus was one to conjure with. Even 
the fact that his opponent Cameades, of the New 
Academy, could frankly admit tliat * had there 
been no Chrysippus, there would have been no me,’ 
bespeaks bis supreme influence; and it is further 
significant that, when writers like Plutarch, Galen, 
and Alexander the Aphrudisian wish to attack 
Stoicism, it is Chrysippus that they choose as their 
chief adversaiy. 

X. Logic.—Great as was the dialectical skill of 
Chrysippus, and outstanding as was his work in 
developing and elaborating the Stoic Logic, his 
intellectual subtlety was liable to be perverted in 
two separate directions—fancifulness and juggling 
with words. 

We aee an example of the first of these in maiw of his 
allegorical interpretations of Greek mythology, the mmsiness 
of which was acknowledged even by representatives of the 
Stoic sect itself. Seneca, for instance, in his de BtneJUiit (i. 8), 
speaking of Ohrysippus’s allegorizing of the three Graces in 
relation to benefits, says that he ‘ fills his book with these follies, 
so that he speaks exceedingly little about the reason of giving 
and receiving and restoring a benefit; nor does he graft the 
fables on to his discourse, but, on the contrary, grafts the 
discourse on to the fables.’ And, Immediately after, he excuses 
his temerity in criticizing Chrysippus, on the plea that * Obry- 
sippus is an exceedingly great man, but a Greek, and his 
subtlety is very tenuous and blunted, and is apt to turn round 
upon itself; and, even when he seems to give effective treat¬ 
ment of anything, he pricks but does not penetrate (punffU, 
non per/oraty 

On the other hand, Chrysippus was not above quibbling and 
sophistic reasoning. Like the other Greeks of the time, he 
delighted in intelleotual puzzles (‘the Heap,* 'the Liar,’ etc.) 
and in verbal conceits. Thus, for example, he reasoned; ' if 
you say anything, it comes through your mouth; but yon say 
"a waggon ” ; therefore, a waggon comes through your mouth' 
(Diog. Ladrt. vii. 11). Much else of the same kind seems to 
have amused his fancy or exercised his ingenuity. 

Nevertheless, Chrysippus made his mark in 
Formal Logic. He analyzed roeech, he contri¬ 
buted to the doctrine of Definition ^ and the 
handling of names or terms, he treated judgments 
or propositions in all their forms in great detail, 
he expended much energy in refuting (his opi^neuts 
said, excogitating) fallacies, and in syllogistic 
reasoning he bad the peculiarity of regarding the 
hypothetical syllogism as the fmidamental type of 
inference. 

In that part of Logic known as Theory of Know¬ 
ledge, he worked with no little distinction, placing 
the criterion of truth in sense-perception and 
common notions (atsdriait and wp6\f7^ts), and especi¬ 
ally emphasizing the assent of the mind (ffu^xard- 
Oeffii) as a leading factor in objective perception. 

With the name of Chrysijmus is closely as^ciated 
the Stoic doctrine of the Categories. This is an 
attempt to face the metaphysical question of the 
nature of Reality, and it is considerably different 
from the doctrine of Aristotle. Beginning with 
Being (rA 6v) or Something (rl), it w’ent on to 
consider how this was determined. It must be 
taken as the permanent substratum or basis (inroxgl- 
fitvop) of essential qua.lities (rd wot4v), and, thus 
viewed, is implicated in changing states (rb rOt 
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Ixw)! and, conaeouently, in varied reJations {t6 
wp6t Ti ITUS fxof'h There are thus not ten categories, 
as with Aristotle, but only four—viz. (1) subject 
or substratum ; (2) qualities (essential); (3) the non- 
essential qualities belonging to the object taken in 
itself, designated ‘ manner of being ’; and (4) the 
other group of non-essential qualities, those quali¬ 
ties that toe object possesses through its relation 
to othe^ objects. Moreover, these four categories 
aid uoii, like the ten of Aristotle, an enumeration 
of summa genera each of co-ordinate value with 
the others, but are arranged in a definite scheme, 
or graded system, in the relations of super-ordina¬ 
tion and subordination, the order being a point 
of great im{K)rtance, ‘the second presupposing 
and attaching to the first; the third presupposing 
and attaching to the first, plug the second; the 
fourth presupposing and attaching to the first, 
plug the second and [the] third’ (Grote, Aristotlty^ 

p. 102). 

2. Physics.—Here, too, Chrysippus was no mere 
echo. Like his predecessors, ne was particularly 
insistent on the subordination of Physics to Ethics; 
and he occupied himself greatly witii the exposition 
and analysis of the Universe, and such subtle topics 
as motion, time, and space. But, while adhering 
to the Materialism that characterized the Stoic 
school, he toned down the crude doctrine of his 
master Clcanthes, which maintained that, in sense- 
perception, the action of the object on the mind of 
the percipient was by means of actual dints, like 
that of a seal upon wax. He regarded the process 
as one of qualitative change or mental modincation 
{irtpoltaait Again, he was a doughty 

upholder of the doctrine of Fate, which seemed to 
fmlDW from the reign of law which characterized 
Nature; and he identified Fate {el/iapfUgri) with 
Providence {irp6voia), holding that * whatever is in 
accordance with providence is also fated, and, 
reversely, whatever is in accordance with fate also 
comes under providence.’ He argued bravely, and 
in many ways, for the existence of God. 

One of his favourite arguments was a peoullar modifloatlon of 
the oosmolorical proof, or argument from causality—vis. 'If 
there is an^hing that man cannot produce, the being who 
produces it Is better than man. But man cannot produce the 
things that are in the world—the heavenly bodlea etc. lie, 
therefore, who produces them is man’s superior. But who is 
there that is superior to man, except it be Qodf Therefore, 
Ood is'COioero, d$ Jfat. Deor. iii. x. 26). 

His conception of Cause was that of the Stoics 
generally—viz. efficiency or productive agency; 
but, in handling Fate, and in the interests of 
human responsibility—that is, with a view to 
rescuing the freedom of the will from necessity 
—he made a distinction between causes that are 
* complete and principal ’ {perfects et principals) 
and causes that are simply * accessory and 
proximate’ {adjuvants et jnroximae). And ho 
maintained that, when we say that all things 
happen by Fate, the meaning is that they happen 
not from antecedent causes of the complete and 
principal kind, but from accessory and proximate 
causes (Cicero, de Fato^ xviii.). 

In this connexion, he used the pailicularly suggestive illus¬ 
tration of a cylinder or a top. A cylinder, when set moving, 
has its own peculiar motion, but it needs to be moved from 
without. The proximate cause is this extrinsic impetus; but 
that does not determine how the cylinder shall continue its 
motion. This latter is speciflo to the cylinder itself, on account 
of Its form. So with the will of man. It is not independent of 
pre-existent causes, but these do not determine It—they only 
put it in action; the result is dependent on its own specific 
nature—on the man’s character. 

On the principle of natural causation, also, he was 
a strenuous upholder of divination; and on this 
built a further proof of the existence of God. If 
God is (he reasoned), He must have the power of 
prediction in divination, through omens, etc.; 
and if, as matter of fact, we find that such pre¬ 
diction takes place, then God is. It needs only a 
slight adaptation to modem notions to apply this 


to Scripture propliccy or to any accredited mani¬ 
festation of the Heity to men. He had a view of 
his own, too, regarding the future existence of the 
individual soul. According to him, only the souls 
of the wise have immortality, and their immortality 
is not unending life, but duration till the Great 
Confiagration. 

3. Ethics.—Stalwart logician though he was, 
ChryBip|)us gave the chief place in the Stoic scheme 
of the sciences to Ethics; in other words. Ethics 
was to him, as to Zeno and Cleanthes, the supreme 
and all-important science; and Lo^ic and Physics, 
great in themselves, were only subsidiary. Accord¬ 
ingly, he interpreted the fundamental Stoic 
formula, ‘Live agreeably to nature,’ in relation 
indeed to the Whole or Universe, but also with a 
special reference to human nature. * Our individual 
natures,’ he said, ‘are all parts of universal nature. 
Wherefore, the chief good is to live in accordance 
with nature, which is the same thing as in 
accordance with one’s own nature and with the 
universal nature’ (Diog. Lacrt. vii. sect. 63). 
Now, human nature is, in its very essence, ethical. 
So Socrates had taught, and Chrysippus accepted 
it. Ethics, therefore, with Chry8i]»pus, has a 
nsychological foundation, and it runs up into 
Metaphysics and Theology. Man is akin to the 
Divine, emanating from the primal fire or ether, 
which, thougii material, is the embodiment of 
reason ; and he should comport himself accordingly. 
He has freedom, and this freedom consists m 
emancipation from irrational desires (lust, riches, 
position in life, domination, and so forth), and in 
subjecting the will to the reason. On this account 
Chrysippus laid the greatest stress on the worth 
and dignity of the individual man, and on his 
power of will; and, as the jiassions or emotions 
{xABti) are the disturbing element in right judg¬ 
ment, he gave a particularly full handling 01 the 
emotions on the basis of psychology. On the 
subject of Virtue, he peremptorily refused to allow 
pleasure to have anything to do in determining 
its value; virtue is self-sufficing, and needs no 
extraneous reward. This, however, did not prevent 
him from realizing that practice and haoit ore 
necessary to render virtue perfect in the individual 
—^in other words, that there is such a thing as 
moral progress (srpo/rom^), and that character has to 
be built up. This was a point that later Stoicism 
fully developed ; and, indeed, a good many of what 
are often regarded as the later ethical distinctions 
of Stoicism are to be found, in germ at least, in 
Chiysippus. 

Nobly did Chrysippus wrestle with the problem 
of evil (pain and sin) in the world, and he reached 
the luminous conclusion that evil is good in disguise, 
that it is the condition and the means of moral 
progress, and is ultimately conducive to the best: 
joy and sorrow, pleasure and pain, adversity and 
prosperity, are parts of one harmonious whole, and 
each has its existence thereby justified. 

This he exprcBsed in a notable flgrure, by comparing evil with 
the coarse Jest in the comedy. Such a Jest is not to be com¬ 
mended on its own account, but it has a function in its special 
setting' and ini})roves the piece as a whole. ' 80 , too, you may 
criticize evil regarded by itself, yet allow that, taken with aU 
else, it has Its use ’ (Blutarch, adv. Stoie. 14). 

He saw, moreover, that the perfection of the 
Universe (a dogma in the Stoic teaching) was not 
incompatible with the drawbacks and incon¬ 
veniences that we find in Nature. On the con¬ 
trary, Nature aims at producing things beautiful, 
as well as things useiul, and, therefore, certain 
consequenc^es of an inconvenient kind must follow. 

Take, for instance, the human head (Aulus Oellius, Poet. Att. 
Vi. 1, Sf.). As the head is necessarily constructed of smajl 
and delicate bones, nothing can prevent its being liable to 
be easily broken. That is but a ‘by-product* (card iropaico- 
JiouOri<rit', per eequellas quaadam necesearias), incident on tbs 
material used and the end to he served. 
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Teleology and Optimism were both articles in his 
creed. But he had the Stoic dislike (the dislike, at 
least, of the early Greek Stoics, who were markedly 
ander the iuduence of Cynicism) of conventionality 
in Ethics. And so, without fear, he pushed the 
Stoic doctrine of ‘ indillerent ’ things {dSi<L<fiopa} to 
its extreme Jegical conclusion. Theoretirnlly, he 
saw no rciwon wliy people should not marry their 
mothers, or their daughters, or their sons; or why 
they should not turn cannibals. 

In liirriHclf, Chrysippiis is typical of Stoical 
individunlvnn. His self-confidence, his sturdy 
in<lc]>eiidcnce, his arrogancy even, and his hign 
ethical ideal showed his a{)preciation of the worth 
of the individual soul and the need of aiming at 
personal perfection. Yet such individualism was 
not incompatible with altruism and an appreciation 
of social duties. On the contrary, it is only in a 
social atmosphere, and by having re.spect to the 
interests and welfare of others, that the individual 
can sec.ure his own interests and develop himself. 
Society, Chrysippiis would allow, must nourish and 
protect the individual, but it must not swamp him : 
It demands his services, hut it cannot coerce his 
will. Hence, Chrysippiis stands forth as a robust 
ethicist of the early Stoic typo—self-containeil and 
rugged; unimiiassioiied, straightforward, con¬ 
temptuous of compromise and of half measures. 

LiTSRiTDRa.—Joannes ab Arnim (von Arnim), Htoic. Vet. 
Fragm. (‘Ohrysippi Fraftinonta Oi vols. U. and iii. (1903); 
Epictetus, Diesertatioru anti Mnahiridioni Diog-enes Laer¬ 
tius, Livea, Doetrinea, and Sayingn of Kmrnent PhUo^ophera; 
Plutarch, de Stoicnrum liemignantiia^tc .; Sextus Empiricus, 
adv, Mathematicoa, stc. ; Cicero, de Fata, de Nat. Deunnn, de 
Finilma, etc. ; Seneca, <U Hfnejiexia, etc. ; Petersen, Philo- 
aovh. Chrpaipp. Fundamenta (182^; Ritter, I hat. of Ancient 
Philoa., vol. Hi. (Enir. tr. 1839) ; J. Frederick Ferrier, Lectures 
on Or. FhUoa., vol. i. (1866); Schweg-ler, Handbook of the 
Hist, of Philoa. (J. H. Stirling’s tr. 1867); A. Grant, The rJthiea 
of AriatotU^, vol. i.. Essay vi. (1874) ; H. Diels, Doxographi 
Chrosoi (1879); Zeller, Tha Stoics, Kpicureana, and Scet>tica^ 
(1880); Ueberweg, Hist, of Fhiloa.ti (1880); G. Grote, Aris¬ 
totle'^ (1880), pp. 100-102 ; Stein, Psychol, der Stoa (1886), and 
Erkmntnistheone der Stoa (1888); H. Sldgwtck, Outhiuta of 
the Hist, of Klhics (1880); Windelband, Hist, of Philos.^ 
(1900); Alfred W. Benn, The Or. Philosophers, vol. ii. (1882) ; 
Janet>S6ailles, Hist, of the Problems of Philos. (1902); 
J. Oakesmith, The Religion of Plutarch (1002); art. 'Stoics’ 
in EBi^ \ Gomperz, Greek Thinkers (Eng. tr. 1005); W. L. 
Davidson, The Stoic CreM (1007) : R, Adamson, The Develop¬ 
ment of Or. Philoa. (1908); J. Burnet, Early Or. Philos.'^i 
(1908) ; Rudolf Eucken, The Problem of Human Life as vieived 
hy the Oreat Thinkers from Plato to the Present Time (Eng. 
tr. 1909). William L. Daviuson. 

CHRYSOSTOM. — See Antiochene The¬ 
ology. 

CHTHONIAN DEITIES,— See Earth-gods. 

CHUHRAS.—The Chuhras of the Pan jab and 
Central India (known also as Lai Beg^Is, followers 
of Lai Beg [see below]) were, until a comparatively 
late period, an unnoticed race; but the fact that 
many of them are becoming Christians has made 
them better known, and created an interest in 
their history and religion. It was observed by 
Ibbetson, in the Panjab Census Reports, that the 
religion of the Chuhras is nearer Christianity in 
..ts principles than any other religion in India. 
Briefly, these principles are as follows:— 

There is one God; sin is a reality, man is sinful; 
%ibore is a High Priest, who is also a Mediator, to 
whom they pray; sacrifice is part of the worship 
if God; the spirit of man at death returns to God; 
^here will be a resurrection of the body ; there will 
be a day of judgment; there are angels, and there 
are evil spirits; there is heaven, and there is hell. 

The Chuhras have no temple, but only a dome- 
shaped mound of earth facing the east, in which 
there are niches for lamps that are lighted by way 
of worship. When a shrine is made to Bftlft Shah, 
their Mediator, it is consecrated by peculiar rites. 


They dig a hole in the ground, and in it place a 
gold knife, a silver knife, a copper knife, the head 
of a sacriliced goat, and a coco-nut, all bound up in 
li yard of red cloth. Having levelled the ground, 
they make an altar of mud, in which are formed 
three niches for lamps. These lamps are filled 
with oil, lighted, and placed in the niches, after 
which the goat’s fiesh is cooked and eaten, part 
being distributed to the poor. A ( = disciple, 
or gyanl, i.e. one versed in mysterious lore) per¬ 
forms the priestly function, but they all partake 
together. On 'Hiursdays they worship at this 
shrine. The order of the ceremonies is as follows : 
A basket of cakes, made of flour, butter, and sugar, 
is placed on the altar. Tiie sacrifice of a fo\H, a 
goat, or an ox is offered at some distance from the 
shrine; and melted butter and sweet-smelling 
gums, such as camphor, are burned. This is called 
Jurni. This done, the priest sprinkles the people 
with whey, to signify refreshment, and with w'ater 
also from a cup he sprinkles them for blessing. 
Five pice, wliicdi are placed in the melted butter, 
become the priest’s portion. The peojile stand 
liefore the shnne, while the priest recites in P^jabi 
some such rliythmic invocation as the following : 

* o God, o God! 

God’a will be done I 

May the ^ift of the hand avert evil! 

May He have mercy on all! 

We call on the One True Name, 

The Great Shah Halu. 

At Thy door there is supply for all. 

What did they use in the first air*? 

Standards of irold. 

Cushions of uuld, 

Horses of »fold. 

Cloth of gold. 

Shops of gold. 

Vessels of gold! 

When the great and bountiful Ix>rd comes mounted 
Bring the keys, and open the door of the temple; 

Behold the face of the true Lord ! 

If the Master come not to the ntes, 

They are not complete, O believers. 

Say, believers. All are saved.’ 

The congregation say, ‘ Amen 1 ’ 

In this manner the silver, copper, and earthen 
ages are celebrated. The praise of B&1& is next 
recited. He is described as one who, before the 
world was created, adored the Name of God, until 
he issued forth as a teacher of mankind. Now his 
flag, his red flag, flies high in heaven between both 
worlds, and they pray to him: ‘ For the sake of 
thy son B&l Bambrik, have pity on the black 
race.’ 

Again the congregation say * Amen ! ’ and they 
seat themselves. The incense is then burned, and 
the sweet cake, with the flesh of the sacrifice, is 
distributed and eaten. Some is set apart for the 
dogs and the crows. 

They are now ready to sing, to the accompani¬ 
ment of drum and cymbal, the Attributes of God. 
In these the creation of man is described: 

* Praise God, the true Original, who sat 
On waters dark, contemplative. He first 
Of yielding clay, with care and wondrous art 
As sculptor wise, began to mould the face 
And features, form and limbs, of Adam. There 
The image lay all lifeless still, without 
Or sense or motion, when to the entrance door 
Of this new mansion God led up the soul. 

The voice of God said, " Enter.” " Nay, 1 will 
Not enter there,” the soul cried fearfully, 

“ In house bo dark I will not, cannot live." 

He said, " A promise I do make—a day 
Will come when 1 will set thee free, and take 
Thee to Myself again.” Thus urged, the soul 
Obedient entered.* 

In due course one of the four sons of BrahmA, 
who had become incarnate, bearing away a dead 
cow, becomes thereby impure, and is excommuni¬ 
cated, with the promise that in the fourth age he 
will be restored to caste. The name of this fourth 
son, Jhaumpra, seems to be one of a series of names 
given to incarnate priests or teachers, and B&lft, 
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one of them, is described as having come from 
heaven for the sake of religion. lie performed 
miracles, obtained gifts from heaven for his fol¬ 
lowers, including the heavenly inheritance, and 
instituted the rites of religion. One of the hymns 
contains the following: 

‘ He comes to the world, the tenth incarnation. 

Then only shall we worship rightly the uaitin of the Lord.' 

In the closing prayer (tou is thus addressed : 

* I hang on Thy Name as a child on the bre.'ist. 

Creator of all, none dandled Thee. Thou hast never been 
nursed. 

Thou hadst neither sister nor brother, neither father nor 
mother. 

The angels of Qod will come and break man’s skull with a 
hammer.^ 

The future is written—what can father or mother do? 

None has escaped death. But the One Name of Ood is 
True, Omnipresent. 

In Thy house there is no want.’ 

Their assurance of the resurrection is embodied 
In those hymns that are recited on such occasions, 
t.g. : 

‘ O worship Him at day dawn, who made the herbs and 
flowers. 

Who waters field and greenwood with soft refreshing 
showers. 

His garden blooms with roses, the gardener’s wife is glad: 

Around her burst the new buds, the bowers with leaves are 
clad. 

Within this pleasant garden, a royal mansion stands, 

The lamp that lights its hall was not placed by human 
hands: 

A soul within appearing begins to sport and play, 

As any happy child would on summer holiday. 

But see, the house is darkened, the soul has taken flight 

To Ood, who takes account of the deeds of sense and sight; 

Alone, a homeless wanderer, she now is doomed to roam. 

But at the resurrection the Lord will bring her home. 

The body clad but sparely in garuieiits poor and thin 

Goes forth alike unfriended to wait the tomh within ; 

But that day fast approaches when God will souls recall, 

There will be glad reunion, and God will keep us all.’ 

The olofling words of the prayer are: 

'OBal&Sh&h Nuri, 

For the sake of thy son, B&l Bambrik, 

Have mercy on the dark race. 

Bkddti Kuk tere agge 
Teri Kiik dhnr Harg&he, 

Our cry is to thee, 

Thy cry reaches the presenoe of God. 

Ainen.^ 

Their High Priest and Mediator is known by 
various names—Bftlft Shah, ]jal lieg, Halmik, etc. 
Enough has been said to show the nature of the 
religion of this people. 'I’hey have shrines, re¬ 
ligious rites, an(l superstitions, making up such a 
form of religion as one might expect in a down¬ 
trodden and long-oppressed race, surrounded by 
the votaries of other faiths. In their hymns they 
freely compare their faith Mrith the Hindu and 
Muhammadan religions, and claim pre-eminence 
for their own. 

They bury their dead. The body is dressed and 
placed in the side of the tomb, in a receptacle care¬ 
fully cut out, and is not laid in the bottom of the 
grave. The shoulder is placed towards the north 
star, and the feet to the east. Mourning for the 
dead is extremely and sadly impressive, one woman 
chanting the dirge and the other women following 
her, while they beat forehead and breast with their 
hands in time to the dirge. Nothing could be 
sadder. They wail: 

' Night has fallen in the forest. 

Qo not unto that darkness 
Whence there is no returning. 

Let us take the Name of God, 

He is worshipped everywhere. 

God’s angel of death comes. 

And calls a man from the world. 

Bring cold water, 

The sleeping man must be bathed. 

In the grave he is shown his real house. 

That was not your real house, my friend. 

This where you are now placed is your dwelling-plaoe.' 


I When a Hindu is buried, the skull is broken to free the 
epirit. 


For a woman we have the plaint: 

* 1 saw thee first in the marriage palanquin ; 

Qo home now, th^' time has come. 

The cotton skeins are left in the basket. 

The cotton is forsaken beside the spinning wheel. 

In scanty dress, wife of the marriage bracelet, 

Thou hast gone from the house.’ 

It is probable that, as the Chuhras are rapidly 
passing into the Christian Church, their religion 
will speedily be a thing of the past, but from what 
they at present believe it will be seen that they 
have been indeed like a child crying in the dark, 
stretching their hands out to God. 

Litbraturk.—R. C. Temple, Legends of the Punjab, vol. 
London, 1884 ; Panjdh Centum Heports of 1881, 1891, and 1901* 
The Indian Antiquary, Bombay, I»(i7. 

John W’. Youngson. 

CHURCH.—I. Origin and application of the 
word.—In slightly luodiiied forms the word 
‘ church ’ is comuiou to all the (Termanic tongues. 
Some early forms, like the O.H.G. chirihluif 
suggest a aerivation from KvpiaKdu, ‘ belonging to 
the Lord,’ ‘the Lord’s hoiisi'.’ Had the word 
‘ church ’ entered through U Hi las oi any Christian 
teacher, that origin from a mere popular name for 
the Christian edilice would be incomprehensible. 
The source must then have been ^KKXijala —the 
word sanctioned by long and universal usage as 
the name of the Christian sotdety. So it was in 
all the Latin and, tliiough them, all the Celtic 
tongues. But, if it he true that the word ‘ church ’ 
apjieared in the Germanic speech in the 6th or 
poasibly the 4th cent., i.e. before Christianity 
itself, it is easy to understand how the pagan 
German seized on the name for the building he 
robbed, rather tlian on the name for the fellowship 
he did not appreciate. Moreover, these marauders 
were much more likely to Imve picked up a word 
from the common speech like KvpiaKdv, than a word 
with high ecclesiastical associations like iKKXrjala. 

In addition to its original sense of ‘ the Lord’s 
house,’ ‘ church ’ is now employed for the service, 
as ‘ to attend (diurch ’; the clerical profession, as 
‘ to enter the church ’; tlie Church of Borne or of 
England in particular; the body of the Christian 
people, either in one local community, or in the 
world at large; or it may be an ideal conception 
embracing only true believers, either on earth 
only or also in Iieaven. 

The associations of the word are still more 
pei plexing tlian the meanings. It is only necessary 
to recall phrases like * Church and State ’ or 
‘Church and Chapel’ to understand why Hort 
should feel compelled to avoid it altogether and 
speak of the Christian Ecclesia. For nis special 
purpose that method was defensible, but a general 
discussion should not shun the task of banishing 
vagueness and prejudice from common terms. 
Yet, as usage, not etymology, determines the 
meaning of words, we are concerned with the 
term ‘ church' chiefly as the equivalent of ecclesta. 
Ever since the Genevan revisers introduced ‘ church* 
in place of ‘ congregation,’ ‘church ’ means primarily 
the Christian society, and that is the subject witn 
which we have to deal. 

ixKXritrla and avvayuy^, soon to embody all the 
differences between J udaism and Christianity, were 
originally so nearly sjmonymous that in the LXX 
both were used to tr. Heb. qdhdl (Nu 16* <rwo7«7i}, 
Dt 31*" ^KK\Tjo-la). From Deut. onwards <rvvayur^ 
is almost always used for 'edhdh, and iKkKriffla for 
qd/idl. In Ja 2* avvayuy^ is used for the ordinary 
gathering of the Christians for worship, whereas 
in Rev ‘2* and 3* (cf. 2* and 3^) iKkXijala is quite 
definitely applied to the Christian assembly, and 
ffvyayuyif to the Jewish. 

This might seem to indicate that the chief 
reason why ecclesia came to be applied to the 
Christian community was that tynagdge was 
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appropriated for tlie .Jc\\isli. Hut ecclesiu whs 
already tlie more ideal cimce-ption. Synagoge whs 
only the local community, tiu* visible conj^rej^ation; 
the ecclesia was tlie oleal coiigref^ation of Israel. 

Schurer (G'./r* n i;!.!) hays: 'awaymyri expreaseB only an 
empirical state of tliiiiirs, while iKKXritria expresscH at the same 
time a doematic juiij^meiit of worth ’ Sohm {Ktrc?ienrecht, 
1892, L 16ff.) fltirlB that there was also a flilTerenoe of tone ii 
the use of iKKAiftria compared witli ayopa or awo&ot, even h 
classical usa^re, ^^hlle in later \iaa|;e it btanda for an assembl: 
of the people tin a whole, were it only in tumult. Still another 
cause foi tin preference oleceUgia is sujrgested by VVellhausen 
(Kvan(f. Matt., 1901, p. 84): ‘The orijfiiial Aramaic word 
k’nishta wasaimhed to the Jewish as well as to the Ohristii 
community. The Tulestinian Ohristians never made any 
distinction, but used it eiptally for Church and Synatrofrue. 

In Greek cssATjo-ia is the more distinguished word, and it 
may be that the .lews of the Diaspora had already preferred it 
to erwaywy^, which had assumed a more limited and local sense, 
such as it did not have in the LXX. The Christians used it 
exclusively. The etyinolopry according to which the esxAip-oi 
are the (sAeirroi' may have been before tlieir minds.' 

Ill Gal 1” we find St. Paul speaking of ‘the 
clmrclie.s of Judma which wore in Christ,’ as if 
the Jewish coninmnities also might be churches. 
The expression ‘all the churches of Christ saJute 
you’ (Ko 16’®), Hurt interprets as all the Jewish 
Christian churches. It is much more probable, 
however, that hero Paul means all the churches of 
Corinth, from wliicli he was writing. In that case 
he does not use the descriptive title to distinguish 
the churches of the Christ from other kinds of 
churches ; hut, with the saying ‘ Is Christ dividetl ?’ 
still in his mind, lie would show that he had 
persuaded all the sections to distinguish themselves 
no longer as of Paul or A polios or Cephas. When 
he speaks of persecuting tlie Church, though it was 
the Church of Judtea, he no longer says, ‘of 
Christ,’ but in both passages (I Co 16“, Gal P®) 
‘the Church of God.’ Here probably, as Hort 
suggests, there is a reminiscence of Ps 74^, and 
therefore a conscious appropriation of the OT 
conception of the congregation which God had 
purchased of old. That Paul should have appro^ 
priated it for the church in connexion with his 
{loignant sorrow for having persecuted it may 
indicate the personal experience which gave suen 
intensity to his sense of the unity of all Chris¬ 
tians. 

Though we have the means of tracing only Paul’s 
usage, lie could not have been impressed by the 
conception had he not found it already existing in 
the Church. This is confirmed by Peter’s speeches. 
From the beginning we find the Christians 
conceiving themselves as the body of the elect 
who, though then obscure and oppressed, were to 
be manifested with Christ at His glorious appear¬ 
ing. 

A summary of all the uses of the term ecclesia in 
the NT is given by Hort {Ecclesia, 1897, p. 119). 
This freedom of use does not, however, indicate 
either vague or varied meaning. It shows rather 
that ‘church’ stood for one comprehensive idea 
which could have many special applications. The 
word was not first applied to the local communities 
and then extended to embrace the whole, but stood 
for the NT Israel, and was meant to assert that 
the essence of the whole was in every part. 
Wherever two or three were gathered together, 
there the Church was in all its power and dignity, 
in all the promise of the Kingdom of God, and in 
possession of the blessings of that Kingdom.^ 

1 The credit of emphasizing this truth is due to Sohm : ‘ The 
faith of the Christian sees in every Christian assembly gathered 
In the Spirit, the whole of Ohristianity, the people of God, the 
total community. On that ground every assembly of Christians, 
whether small or great, which met in the name of the Lord, 
was called eeclema, a national assembly of the NT Israel ’ (op. 

Kattenbusch approves, and adds: ‘ The words in 
Mt 18-’“ “ tor where two or three," etc., was valid everywhere 
and of the whole Church. The ypiarrot is the head of the <rtup.a, 
Md this a-utpa IS the inx^rfata. The use of the plural eKK\ti<ri<u 
Is to be conipared with the use of iryevfiara, as in 1 Co 14** “ the , 
iptnu of the prophets,’’ though there was only one irvrvMa. ' 


2 . The founding of the Church.—The com 
nmnity which regarded itself as the true Israel 
naturally made much of its OT foundations. 
Though the Apostles could not hand down all the 
preparation for understanding Christianity which 
came to them from Judaism, they handed on their 
reverence for the OT, so that, in the struggle 
with Giio.sticism, respect for the OT revelation 
became a mark of the Church. This preparation 
consisted of two things: (1) Through tlie failure 
of national ideals, the old conception of racial 
unity among the Jews was slowly transformed 
into a religious bond. This religious conception, 
begun by the earliest prophets, was develojied by 
the Exile, and finally readied its highest develop¬ 
ment among the Hellenistic Jews of the time of 
our Lord, to whom Hebrew had become a sacred 
tongue and Jerusalem a religious capital. (2) There 
was the development of a conception of God and 
of salvation wliich could not be confined to any 
merely external or national institution. At no 
time was the Jewish religion more nearly universal 
in its outlook or more missionary in its activities 
than in the time of our Lord ; never was it nearer 
passing from the stage of a national creed iuto a 
Church.’ To this spiritual prejiaration, not to the 
institutions of Judaism, Jesus linked His work; 
and the fact that Christianity was enabled to 
become a Church, while Judaism failed, was due 
]»rimarily to the still more spiritual conceptions of 
God and of salvation which He brought into the 
world. That, in this sense of being its inspiration, 
Jesus created the Church cannot be questioned. 
It is, however, denied that He founded it in any 
other sense. That He ever founded it as an 
organization or even contemplated the continuance 
of Ilis work in a permanent society is denied on 
three grounds: (1) that no authentic record o* 
such a foundation exists in the Gospels; (2) that 
His relation to His nation was such that He could 
not have contemplated a religious society apart 
from it; (3) that His eschatological expectations 
were such that He could not have thought there 
was time or use for such an institution. 

(1) That there is no authentic record of such a 
foundation .—Everything having to do with the 
Church os an actually existing society in the life¬ 
time of Jesus is found in Mt., and is conspicu¬ 
ously absent from all the other Gospels. The word 
fKKXrjtrla appears only in Mt 16” ana 18”. The final 
commission in Mt 28”^ is much more general in Lk 
24”*’ and Jn 20^**'. The parables which speak of a 
mixed society (Mt 13*** 22*®-)> in fnr as they 
appear in the other Gospels, have a difierent 
application. 'Fhe night, wiien in Mt 13* tares are 
sown, is in Mk 4” the time when the seed springs. 
The good and bad in Mt 22” are in Lk 14* tlie 
poor, halt, maimed, and blind—moral wrecks but 
genuine converts. When Mt 16” and 18” are 
accepted as genuine, the word ecclesia is interpreted 
simmy as ‘ community,’ ideally in the former and 
lociuly in the latter, and more frequently all these 
sayings are regarded as having been modified 
under the stress of a situation in which the Church 
was still looked on as the society of the Kingdom 
of God, but in actual fact was becoming very unlike 
it. On neither view do we find any ground for 
believing that Jesus founded a society with a 
mixed inemliership and governed by officers having 
external authority. This does not, however, 
determine that Jesus was not aware of the impulse 
Each locjil coiuuiuiiit^ is an itcxAriiria, not a mere (rvvayuyn, 
betAUSe It is a representation of the whole ’ (Apotlol. Symbol, 
19i)0, ii. 692). 

> Bousset’s R 0 I. du Judmtunul* (1006) develops this idea in 
detail. 

a Beyschlag (NT Theol., Engr. tr., 1896, i. 162) and Hort 
Ecclegia, p. 9) take this view. Holtzmann (NT Thtol., 1897, 

1. 212), Wellhaiisen (Erang. Matt. 98), and others deny the 
intheiiticity of both sayinifs. 
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He gave His follovrers to the creation, in some form, 
of a s^arate society. 

(2) Christ's relation to the nation. —Had Jesus, as 
Gore maintains, all along had in view the founda¬ 
tion of the Church, and had His whole training 
of His discinles been to make them into the stable 
nucleus of this society, a society which He marked 
off by appointing for it solemn ceremonies, with a 
Divine sanction attached to its legislative decisions, 
with a hierarchy to keep it one, holy, and catholic, 
there could never have neen any doubt from the 
first about its separateness from Judaism. Apart 
from the fact that nothing but the insistentje of 
Paul and the leadings of Providence made the 
disciples recognize this separateness at all, the 
argument that flesus regarded Himself as not sent 
but unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel 
(Mt 15^) is quite unanswerable against such a 
founding of the Church. 

Yet, ii Jesus did not deliberately separate either 
Himself or His followers from Judaism, it is equally 
true that He deliberately created a spirit which 
He could not fail to see would go its own road. 
In Mk. we can even trace the stages of a growing 
alienation (1« 7^'“ KP-" The 

leading impulse from which this discontent sprang 
is apparent in all the Gospels, l^rimarily it was 
our liord’s doctrine of the heavenly Father as 
concerned with man as man, with the toiler, the 
outcast, the alien ; the doctrine of salvation as 
acceptance of the Father’s rule in His might, in 
the midst of the common life He har appointed. 
This involved a break Math the old institution 
because its services were such as condemned the 
poor and the alien to a lower religious level and 
moral dependenct^ and because, itaving no relation 
to the common human need of God and the common 
human duty of seeing God in our daily life and 
our fellow-men, its requirements were as inadequate 
morally as they were burdcmsome ceremonially. 
When in the end He was charged with having 
said, * 1 will destroy this temple that is made with 
hands, and in three days I will build another made 
without hands’ (Mk 14“), whether He actually 
said it or not, it expresses exactly what happened; 
and surely He could not have been blinder than 
His foes to the consequences of His work. More¬ 
over, what could He mean by the saying, which all 
the Synojitic Gospels record, that new wine must 
be put in new bottles (Mt 9’’, Mk 2” Lk if 

not that His gospel was likely to embody itself in 
new forms 7 His task was to inspire with the new 
spirit and to commit the foim it should take, as 
He ever committed all things of the morrow, to 
His heavenly Father. 

(3) The relation 0/" the Church to the apocalyptic 
expectation of the Kingdom of God is a large* and 
at present a burning question. In our Lord’s 
lifetime, we are told, men expected not a Church, 
but the immediate api)earing of the Kingdom of 
God, so that not Jesus but the belief in the 
resurrection created the Church.’ 

(a) It is argued that Jesus regarded the King¬ 
dom as so near that nothing was needed to fill up 
the interval. He is supposed to have lived in a 
tense state of expectation that God would im¬ 
mediately bring the present world-order to an end, 
and at the close to have held a sacred meal with 
His disciples as a seal of their reunion forthwith in 
the Kingdom which His sufferings were to introduce. 
But in Mk 13^"'* we have a discourse, with every 
mark of genuineness, in which Jesus deprecates the 
expectation of a near end held by His disciples, 
warns them against false prophets, pictures them 
as a sufliciently visible company to be persecuted. 


declares that the gospel must first be preached to 
all nations, and promises salvation only to those 
who endure to tne end. Moreover, tense apoca¬ 
lyptic expectation is not in the least degree the 
mark of teaching which is full of story and interest 
in men. 

(6) It is argued that the introduction of the King 
dom is concHsived by Jesus as so entirely a work 
of God that there could be no place for any society 
either to intriMlucc it or to mepare for it. This 
{H)int is far more important. The principles of the 
a}K)calyptic school of interpretation * are that the 
apocalyptic sayings in the Gospels are the most 
fundamental and reliable. But tlie elements in the 
Gospels which authenticate themselves are the 
quietness and leisure of mind and the true spiritual 
penetration of Jesus. These things no one was 
capable of inventing for Him ; whereas the ascr^- 
tion of crude apocalyptic ideas, which many of His 
followers certainly held, any of them was equal to. 
Therefore, if the spiritual and apocalyptic ideas in 
the Gospels are contradictory, it cannot be the 
apocalyptic which are the more reliable. There is, 
however, a vital and fundamental truth of Chris¬ 
tianity underlying the eschatological view, to 
which nothing of its spirituality needs to be 
sacrificed. There is a sense in which, to use 
Schweitzer’s clumsy formula, ‘ the affirmative can 
issue only from the 8Uperimj)08ed negation.’ The 
victory over the world consists in being prepared 
to lose it, the blessetl use of life in being poor in 
spirit, the possession of our souls in the judgment 
of ourselves as sinners and in self-surrender. Jesus 
founded His Church for the precise purpose of 
living under the conception that life is not good in 
itself, but good only when we overcome it through 
faith in a rule whit'h God Himself will introduce. 
In short, He founded it as the society of the King¬ 
dom of (iod. 

Jesus did not, with the Catholic theolomans, 
identify the Kingdom of God with the Church, or, 
with modern theologians since Schleiermacher, 
with the tirogressive amelioration of humanity. 
The Kingciom is, as Loisy expresses it, the realiza¬ 
tion of perfect happiness in perfect justice, and of 
immortality in holiness. The Gospel is not only 
the restoration of the individual soul to the love of 
the Father; it is also the assurance that this love 
will one day have its perfect manifestation. Many 
pa85 ages, scarcely to be interpreted as metaphorical, 
indicate that this belief had a setting in accord 
with the expectations of the time, but the propor¬ 
tion of things is wholly inverted when this is put 
ffrst and the Fatherhood of God and the salvation 
of His children are put second. The Kingdom of 
God is present in Jesus Himself, so that the sons 
of the bride-chamber cannot but rejoice (Mt 9“, 
Mk 2“, Lk 6“); and the whole NT is a witness to 
the amazing strength and joyfulness which sprang 
from contact with His spirit. Thus the Kingdom 
of God was something which needed to be prepared 
for, yet could not be accomplished by any prepara¬ 
tion ; something present now, yet in the end a 
regeneration solely by the finger of God. Cf. also 
art. Kingdom of God. 

Preci.suly this conception created the Church and 
determined its ideal. It rests on the conviction 
that the true Divine order is ever ready to break 
into the world, if men will only suffer it to break 
into their hearts. It is the society of those who 
already realize the blessings of the Kingdom of 
God in their hearts—pardon, grace, joy—and are 
so sure that it will come in fullness that they can 
live as if it act-ually were come, and so can 
disregard the whole question of visible power. 


1 S«e an interesting discussion of this point in Ritsohl’s Bnst, 
d*r altkatk. Kirohe'^, 1867, ( 1. 

3 WeisH. Die Sehriften dea NT, 1907, i. S44. 


1 Schweitzer {Von Reimarua zu Wrede, 1906, Eng. tr. The 
Queat of the lltatorical Jtaua, 1910) gives a full historical nooount 
of the apocalyptic interpretRti<'n. 
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organize themselves wholly on the basis of love, 
and leave all issues with (rod. 

The founding of this society took place of itself. 
Only too soon the feeling of a corporation arose 
(Mk 9“). Not with the organization but with the 
spirit of His society was ilcsus occupied. His 
followers were to be a sufficiently visible body in 
the world to be hated, and to .stand for something 
so manifestly contrary to the received order as to 
be everywhere jiersecuted. Yet they were to stand 
also for souietliing so deep-rooted in the human 
heart that souls prepared for them by God would be 
found in the least likely places. The society was 
not to be exclusive (Mk 9*®), but was to esteem every 
kindness, to guard the weak, not to fear sacrifices, 
and, above all, it must avoid personal claims 
(Mk 9“*'*®). Service was to be the only title to 
authority, and the sole mark of authority was to be 
yet humbler service (Mk 9*®). In Mt 23®*^^ the 
whole type of authority by which other societies 
were ruled was forbidden. It was a society of souls 
made one, and equal by all being taught of God. 

The Apostles, therefore, so far from being a 
hierarchy in germ, were called ‘discijdes’ because 
Jesus appointed them to be Avith Him (Mk 3*^, 
Lk 22®“), and ‘apostles’ as envoys in connexion 
with a special mission (Mk 3^^). If there was any 
official title, it was ‘the Twelve,’ an<l the only 
suggestion of office even in it is in the passage 
which imeaks of their judging the twelve tribes of 
Israel (Mt 19”, Lk 22“). Whether the passage is 
symbolical, or apocalyptic, or a mixture of both, 
it is used not to justify a claim to authority, but 
to require the renunciation of it. In Mt. it is 
followed by a parable requiring them to give a 
place equal to tiiemselves to later comers; in Lk. 
it comes in in connexion with the requirement to 
be unlike those who exercise political pow'er, and 
with the Master’s own example of being One who 
serves. The Last Supper is interpreted in Lk. by 
connecting with it the strife about who should be 

f greatest, and in Jn. by the washing of the disciples’ 
eet. The symbolism is in the act, not the materials, 
and it says the same thing about the true order of 
the Church. It is, in accordance with our Lord’s 
constant method, a parable in double form, with 
some deepening of meaning in the second member. 
Both forms speak of His sufferings and the King- 
dum of God. It is the final embodiment of the 
contrasts in the Hermon on the Mount, in which 
the poor in spirit inherit the Kingdom of God. It 
speaxs of the power to lose one’s life for His sake 
and the gospel's, and to find it again in fellowship 
and joy ana peace. Instead of being a rite which 
turns the officers of the Church into sacrificing 
priests, it seals all Christ’s followers into an 
equal fellowship, wherein the cross, the direct op¬ 
posite of all human power and authority, was the 
one source of might and dominion. Tliis spirit, 
and not any ecclesiastical supremacy, He impressed 
upon His Church with the most solemn words and 
deed.s. 

3. The Apostolic conception of the Church.—It 
is of the first importance to know how those who 
received this conception from Jesus proceeded to 
put it into practice. What He actually left behind 
Him was a society in which no one counted any¬ 
thing that he possessed his own, and which occupied 
itself with prayer, fellowship in the breaking of 
brea<l, and evangelizing. Tliis was the first un¬ 
contaminated attempt to realize the spirit of One 
who had a common purse with His disciples, to 
whom privilege was only a call to humility in 
service, who found the religious sphere in the 
common life amid common men, and Avho made 
love to God and man the sole law of His Kingdum. 
The persistence of this spirit appears in the total 
absence of ritual precept in any of the Apostolic 


writings, and the unfailing fervour with which 
they urge charity, brotherly kindness, and love. 
From that spirit the idea of the unity of the 
Church as one universal body drew its power, and 
from that it also followed that the bond was not 
sought in any form of subjection of one person to 
another, or 01 one community to another. 

If the Church was not created, it was at least 
continued, by the belief in the Resurrection. 
Believers were thereby made conscious that the 
power of the world to come was working in the 
present world-order. By having the sense of a 
direct relation to God through the spirit of Jesus, 
they Avere set free from fear of the Law and all 
other fears. They were ‘saints’—not meaning 
morally perfect or even morally advanced, but 
spiritual in the sense of being related to God and 
wrought upon by His spirit. The Apostolic 
doctrine of the Church is tnat it con.si.st.s entirely 
of saints so understood. They are the spiritual 
who judge all things (1 Co 2“). Yet this most 
personal possession, this direct regard to God and 
refusal to be judged of any man, is the secret of all 
unity, for there is only one Spirit and only one 
Head. Because Paul can say ‘ the head of every 
man is Christ ’ (1 Co 11®), he can also say that ‘ we, 
who are many, are one hotly in Christ’(Ro 12®); 
and Peter can speak of ‘ a spiritual house ’ because 
through the Lord it is com jnised of ‘ living stones,’ 
of ‘a Imly priesthood’ (1 P 2®), and, still more 
strongly, of ‘ a royal priesthood * (2®), 

Our Lord mu.st have chosen the Apostles very 
badly if they did not, especially at the beginning, 
prove themselves in some sense leaders, and if they 
were not prepared in imy crisis to assume responsi¬ 
bility and face danger ; but He must have cliosen 
them equally badly for His purpose, if they used 
this position to make themselves a dominant class 
within the fellowship. What we find is that, as 
they had had special opportunities, they Avere in a 
8]>ecial sense Avitne.sHes; that they made suggestions, 
but from the first submitted them to the community 
(tA trX^eos); that one of their earliest suggestiont 
inA'olved the surrender of the poAver of the purse ; 
that they were soon content to he witnesses and 
missionaries to the scattered gatherings of Chris¬ 
tians throughout Palestine ; and that presently the 
Church entered upon ncAV tasks without any Apos¬ 
tolic suggestion at all. Soon we fail to trace any 
corporate Apostolic influence, and find only the 
personal inffuence of two or three of them. Even 
these Paul speaks of as persons whose actions arc 
not at all guaranteed by their office (Gal 2®), and to 
whom he would not for a moment surrender ‘ the 
liberty which we have in Christ Jesus.’ Finally, 
we find them making an arrangement which 
deposed them for ever from any universal authority 
they may ever have exercised collectively or in¬ 
dividually, because it withdrew from their influence 
the whole Gentile community. 

The supreme work of the Apostles was to inain- 
,ain the spirit of humility Avhich a^’Os the real bond 
>f the Church, and it was in this task that Peter 
was truly chieh He no longer girded himself and 
Avalked whither he would, but stretched forth hi* 
hand for others to gird him (Jn 21”). If we jud^e 
from 1 Co 3”, he even accepted Paul’s rehuke m 
Cliristian humility. That, and not any authority 
of office, was the power which overcame every 
barrier of race and language, of caste and religious 
prejudice, and AAdiich made all believers feel them¬ 
selves one in Christ Jesus. Nor w'os Paul different. 
He says of himself; ‘Not that we have lordship 
over your fait!», but are helpers of your joy: for 
by faith [».c. your individual faith] ye stand’ 
(2 Co 1”). He expects submission for the common 
good, but it is only such as he himself renders 
(2 Th 3’*®). Nothing could be more impressive 
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than the abnence of any appeal to external authority 
—^to his own authority, to the authority of the 
Apostles or of Apostolic tradition, to the rule of 
elders or bishops, to anything indeed but the spirit 
of love—in the crisis about which he writes in 
1 Cor., when both the unity and the purity of the 
Church were at stake. What he ordains in the 
Church is only an aiu)eal to weigh well what others 
have found good (1 Co 10 *“). lie might come with 
a rod, hut it is not of ecclesiastical discipline. It 
is only the opposite of love and a spirit of meek¬ 
ness (4**). Finally, he closed his apjieal with the 
great lyric, on love (ch. 13), the only linal solution 
he pretends to otter. Whatsoever otfice may have 
been in the Apostolic Church, it was always sub¬ 
ordinate to that ideal. 

Just as little was there any official subordination 
of one community to another. In many cases the | 
local community could have been nothing hut the , 
meeting ol the two or three in private houses. I 
Even in Jerusalem the elders seem to have met in j 
the house of James (Ac 21*"), which prohahly means : 
that they had no public mecting-idace. The 
Christians at Ephesus definitely witlidrew from 
the synago^e to the school of Tyrannus (Ac 19®), 
but jirobahly even there the church did not long 
continue to exist as one congregation in one place. 
From Corinth, Paul sends the greetings of ‘all 
the churches of Chri.st’ (Ko 16'“), and they were 
sufficiently dillerent in type to wish to call them¬ 
selves by did'erent names (1 Co I*®). This freedom 
<»f assembly and indelinitencss of organization we 
find Ignatius still combating in the beginning of 
the 2 nd century.* 

All the assemblies, however, were to walk xarA 
r^v wapdSoerii' (2 I'h 3"), whi(!h was not a body of 
doctrine, but a type of Christian <x)nduct. They 
followed coinmon customs (1 Co 11 *" 14**). No com¬ 
munity was to proceed as if Christianity had begun 
with it or were to end with it (1 Co 14“*). The 
ministry of the Word, Baptism, and the Eucharist 
existed in all churches, and all ascribed them to the 
appointment of the Lord. This ministry depended 
not on aj»})ointment to office, but on the recognition 
by the congregation of a c/uirvima (v.®*); and this 
gift was not for the edification of the local commun¬ 
ity only, but for tbevlioh; Church, valid where- 
.siiever it was recognized. It was lundamentally a 
prophetic office, a power to make known God’.s 
will, and, therefore, was truly the foundation of 
the Church, The eldership seems to have been 
a more definitely ollicial appointment, as it ap¬ 
parently belonged not to individual gatherings, but 
to the whole Christianity of a place.® It may Iiave 
had its origin in the very attempt to maintain 
unity of spirit and co-operation when actual 
unity of fellow.ship became impossible. The local 
church couhl thereby take common action, and 
give exjiression to their sense of interest in one 
another and in the whole body of Christ. Fellow'- 
ship by writing and travelling, mutual help, 
consultation, and regard for each other’s opinion 
characterized all the Christian assemblies. Yet the 
only relation between two Churches which we have 
any means of tracing—that between Jerusalem and 
Antioch—shows how little it was official. The 
Church at Antioch was anxious to carry the Church 
at Jerusalem with it (Ac 15®), and was overioyed 
at the sympathy received from the mother Church 
(v.**), but it is equally evident that the younger 
society had no intention of being overruled by the 
older (Cal 2®). Moreover, the very fact that Paul 
continued to seek an understanding with the 

1 ad Magn. 4, ad Eph. 20, etc. 

* This is most certain regarding the Church of Jerusalem 
(Ac 11*> 16“ etc,); but we can hardly suppose that there 
continued to be only one society, as there was one eldership, In 
Ephesus (Ac 20 n) and Philippi (Ph 1*). This important fact r 
one known to the present writer has made any UM of. 


Church at Jerusalem shows that he did not regard 
it as claiming the rights of a metropolitan Church 
to direct the policy of its inferiors. 

The Apostolic Church was thus wholly compacted 
in brotherhood and at the same time profoundly 
individual. That combination was made possible 
by a gospel which was at once the most jiersonal 
of all posHe.ssions and the mightiest force to break 
down self-regard. Thi.s sense of having pardon 
and grace, inward peace and future hope, marked 
the Church oll‘ from the world, and yet made it 
a power in the world. Wiiat Paul says of the 
Jew who is a Jew inwardly (Ho 2®®), and of the 
Gentiles who have the law written in their hearts 
(v.*“), shows that there Avas no such exclusive view 
as nulla salua extra ecclesiam^ but there was a glad 
sense of possessing in a special degree a salvation 
which made it a joy to call others into a fellowship 
in which even the publican and the harlot could 
find their souls, and so attain to the liberty of the 
children of God which could be under no tutelage. 
In this society the Apostles themselves wrote and 
spoke simply as those Avho most fully recognized 
the blessings which constituted its brotherhood. 

4 . The Catholic idea of the Church.*—In the 
later NT writings a change of idea makes itself 
felt. Some discover it in Ephesians. There, it is 
.said, w’e have Paul’s metaphor, but not his mean¬ 
ing. Christ is the head, not, however, as the 
inspiring spirit of eacli member, hut as part of the 
body. In 5®*, the Church, not tlie individual, is the 
object of justilication. Fiirtlier, this headship is 
no longer related to the Kingdom of God and in¬ 
terpreted through faith, but is mystical ® (vv.®®'*®). 
As the process Paul found so powerless in the 
Jewish society is not likely to have satislied him 
simply be(;ause it was wrought through the Chris¬ 
tian society, the Epistle cannot he authentic, if 
this view is correct. But it is easy to infer too 
much from a figure of speech. The members of 
the Church are those who have been chosen in 
Christ before tlie foundation of the world, to be 
holy and without blemish before Him in love (1“), 
who have a spirit of wisdom and revelation in the 
[individual! Wowledge of Clirist (v.*’), who by 
lowlme.sK and meekness keep the unity of the spirit 
in the liond i/f peace, and are one body because 
there is one Spirit (2®’“). Nor is unity, the 
startiiig'fioint, to be gained by submission, but is 
the result of each attaining to a full-grown man¬ 
hood (4*'*“). 

In the Pastoral Epistles, however, tlie Church is 
‘ pillar and ground of the truth ’ (1 Ti 3*“). Faith is 
not a lenewing trust in God through Jesus Christ, 
but acceptance of right Church doctrine (1 Ti 1 *®, 
Tit 1 *'“). The Christian ethic is based on how men 
‘ ought to behave themselves in the house of God ’ 
(1 Ti 3*“), and the heretic is a vessel of dishonour 
(2 Ti 2 ®®'*), the whole conception of honour and 
dishonour being far away from Paul’s concept ion of 
a body in which the uncomely parts have the more 
abundant comeliness (I Co 12 -*). Finally, in 2 Ti 
2®* Jesus is no longer Kvpios, but dea^drijs. It is 
difficult to escape the imj)reHsion that we are here 
in the atmosiihere of a later generation. 

Tlie post-Apostolic Church was essentially Gen¬ 
tile, but a Judaic type appeared in it for the‘simple 
reason that it had not had the benefit of the 
spiritual preparation of Judaism. The sense of 
the Father who is mightier than all sin and evil, 
and who works a spiritual deliverance through 
relating us directly to Himself and His purjiose ol 
love in Jesus Christ, gave place to a fear of sin and 
evil greater than the sense of God’s might to over¬ 
come them. The apoiialyptic hope was no longer 
the sense that the meek shall inherit the earth, 

1 Coiupare the following two urtideR. 

2 lioltzmann, NT Theol. ii. 254 ff. 
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but became material, and finally disappeared liefore 
the hope so to serve (iod as to merit heaven at 
last. God was mainly Ruler and Jud^e, and Jesus 
primarily a Saviour from hell to the bliss of heaven. 

This result is neither mysterious nor diseouraf;- 
ing. The same process which had been required 
for the few to understand Christ is also required 
for the many. Thus there must be an ever- 
recurriiif' discipline of the Law, because, though 
every believing soul is from tlie tirst under the 
inlluence of the Spirit, for the j»crfection of His 
work every soul also imeds a ‘ fullness of the time.’ 
The leaven, theiefore, has to disappear into the 
meal until the whole be leavened. The fellowship 
of believers founded on Christ, governed only by 
love and lumrislied by helpful interchange of 
spiritual gifts, did not vanirii from the eartii, but 
has remained as a leavtm working in all the various 
legalisms that have arisen—tlie early Catholic, the 
Orthodox Eastern, the Roman, tne l’iot»‘stant. 
That being seen, the rapid growth of Catholicism 
is easy to understand. The conditions are always 
there, for, as Sohm says, the natural man is always 
a Catholic, and that does not cease to be true 
though lie call himself a Rrotestant. He still likes 
material guarantees, and would ratlier not trust 
anything to God that can be managed by man. 
The essence of it is that an institution with oilicial 
rule seems a better security than a fellowship with 
Divine gifts. So long as that continues, man 
needs and introduces for himself what Paul calls 
the schoolmaster of the Law—a thing that may be 
lower, but is continually necessary. 

The Apostolic Church was Kmndod on the 
Apostles and jirophets, the interpreters of the 
mind of God, and it consisted of the saints who, 
being spiritual, were judges of this interpretation. 
The Catholic Church was founded on the bishop, 
the official nquesentative, at first of Jesus Christ 
Himself, and afterwaids of St. Peter among the 
Apostles. The result was an order which no 
longer needed to pass through mutual humility 
ana love, in which the first needed no longer to lie 
last in order to rule, in w'hich the presence of the 
Spirit in each believer gradually lost 8ignifican(‘.e, 
and which ultimately replaced the idea that the 
potentiality of the Kingdom of God was present 
where two or three were gathered together, by the 
idea that * where the bishop is, there is the Catholic 
Church.’ * 

In the first form of the Apostles’ Creed the 
article on the Church is simply Aylay iKxXrfalay. 
This Kattenbusch ^ interprets to mean an earthly 
community of the lieavunly city. Two streams, 
he says, unite in the idea of holiness. First, there 
is the NT conception that it is to be of God ; but to 
be of God and to be morally holy are one. The 
religious and the moral requirements are thereby 
united in love. Secondly, there is the heathen 
idea that what is holy is mysterious, awe-inspiring. 
As the heathen idea preponderated, the whole 
empirical manifestation of the Church came to be 
regarded as the direct creation of the Spirit, as 
miraculous, mysterious, heavenly. Both elements 
persisted in the Church, but the wonderful came to 
be put first and the ethical second. Not till many 
centuries afterwards was the term ‘ catholic ’ added 
in the Creed, for, though the expression is found 
already in the Martyrdom of Polycarp* it there 
still means KaB" SXov, the Church in its wholeness, 
ihe Church in the sense that it wa.s complete in the 
assembly of the tvvo or three. Gradually the re¬ 
ligious sense sank into the empirical, till in Cyprian 
we find it is simply the actual great Church (cf. 

1 IvnatiuB, ad Stnym. viii. 2. 

^ Apoatnl. Symbol, 1894-1900. ll. 681 fl., and Confetaimu^ 
tunde, 5. 450 tt. 

• DedioMioii, and vlii 1. 


Catholicism). The view that the Catholic Church 
in that sense was the one channel of Christian 
truth and the one sphere of salvation, had been 
developed largely by the Gnostic controversy. 

5. Eastern, Roman, and Protestant doctrines 
of the Church.^—(1) Tlie most important document 
for understanding the Eastern Orthodox Church 
view is the treatise of Athanasius On tlie Im ama- 
tion of the Logos. The whole Greek doctrine of 
salvation is summed up in his phrase (liv. 3), acris 
yhp 4vr)v6p(l}ir7)(xev tua r]p.€is Oeumofi]dC)pLev, ‘ I^’or He 
[Chri.stJ became man that we might become Divine.’ 
In acconlance with Neo-Platonic ideas, the Logos 
is the diflused Reason of God. With the aid of 
this conception Alliauasius interprets the Incarna¬ 
tion as the sacramental presence of God in our 
humanity. It is a symbol which is also a reality. 
Through this sacrament in our humanity death is 
vanquished by the restoration to our nature of the 
lost Divine substance. On that concejition of 
salvation w'as based the idea of the Church as jirini 
arily a mysterious hierurgical saving instilutiou. 
In the Catechism of Philaret the Church is defined 
as ‘a Divinely instituted community of men, united 
by the orthodox faith, the law of God, the hier¬ 
archy, and the Sacraments.’® Tt is characteristic 
of its view of itself that the orders of the priest¬ 
hood in the Eastei n Church are not hierai chical as 
with Rome, but hierurgical, each higher ordei 
being endowed with a superior mysterious natural 
force for administrating the mysteries. This 
Church claims to l)e Catholic. Yet not largeness 
of view% but only failure to realize any world 
mission, jueveiits this Church from understanding 
‘catholic’ in the same sense as Rome, i.e. as equal 
to a universal and exclusive claim. 

(2) Unlike the Eastern Church, the Roman 
Catholic Church has not been able to rest, without 
question and without theory, on its assuraruie of 
identity with the Church founded by Jesus and Ilis 
Apostles. 

Its historical theory is that it was founded on 
the rock of St. Peter’s office—a visible society 
divided from the first into hierarchy and people. 
Its task is conceived as the continuation of the 
Incarnation in the exercise of Christ’s threefold 
office. Its marks are Apostolicity, Unity, Catho¬ 
licity, Holiness. This last mark is not understood 
in tne Puritan sense, but in the sense that the 
Church possesses the means of making holy, suc¬ 
ceeds with some of her members, and is a sphere 
marked off for all from heathen and sinners. iL 
Catholicity is exclusive, ‘ Roman ’ and ‘ Catholic' 
being erjuivalents. This is a recognition of it" 
world mission, though a material and even worldly 
recognition. Here primarily the Church is con¬ 
ceived as a hierarchical saving institution, not 
hierurgical as is the Eastern. The cause of the 
difi'erence was mainly the practical and juridical 
temper of the Roman Cburcn, God was primarily 
the Lawgiver and Judge, and salvation was 
acquittal. 

Many elements of progress appear. While 
tradition was exalted, the Roman Ciiurch had no 
wish to be hampered by it. The final develop¬ 
ment, the infallibility of’ the Papacy, is a device 
both for securing tradition and for manipulating it. 
Then the concern of the practical and juridical 
temper is universal sinfulness, not merely universal 
mortality. Salvation is not, therefore, mere in¬ 
fusion of a supernatural life, but is a life meriting 
God’s approval. Jesus, as the legal mediator be¬ 
tween God and man, must be man as well as God. 
Hence the historical Jesus never became for the 

1 For a statement of the doctrine of the Ohurch from the 
Anfiflican and Uoman Catholic etandpoiiits respectively, eee the 
following two articles, and cf. Christuhitt, VIII,/. 

2 Schaff, Creedu 0 / the Greek and Latin Churohee, p. 483. 
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West the mere symbol He too often was for the 
East. 

Two influencies largely determined the form in 
which this temper manifestod itself. The first 
was the German invasion, whicdi brought coiisti- 
liitional ideas to an end, and provided a wholly 
uncultivated people, who received Christianity 
implicitly on authoi ity. 

these people A\as a justification as well as a cause 
for the Qevelopinent of the Roman type. The 
second was tlie inllucnce of August ine. In his age 
it was natural that he should make much of the 
visible organization of the Church, as it seemed the 
onlv security for any kind of order, civil or ecclesi¬ 
astical. Rut he wove into it the conception of 
the congregation of saints, so that religious and 
ecclesiastical ideas were indistingiiishahly mingled 
in the concept of autliority. Soiiietliing ol the 
religious order M as thereby saved, even in the very 
act of clothing the ofiicial order with power. While 
it Mas an evil that ponitcnee, pardon, grace, love 
should have their security in the hierarchy and not 
in the Spirit of God, it was good that they remained 
in some w'ay the centre of religious interest in 
the ("hurch. Moreover, the various influences 
M'hicli Augustine strengthened in the Chuieh— 
Neo-l’latonic and Christian, mystical and hier- 
arcliical, evangelical and legal—have created many 
types of piety, and it is not the least j»rouiising 
element in the Homan Church that., even after the 
Hefonnalion has removed much fierilous material, 
these influences are .still in ferment. 

(3) The Protestant Conception of the Church goes 
hack to Augustine’s idea of the congregatlo t>anc- 
torum as the elect. The first, tn give it expression 
was Wyclit : ‘ Quod nullum est memhrum sanetae 
matris ecclesiae nisi persona predestinata.’ Its 
unity is in God’s all-embracing operation on the one 
luuid, and in love on the other. Through Hus, 
Wyclif’s influence passed to Lutlier. The concep¬ 
tion of tlie elect was in Luther the ]mrely religious 
assurance of being m holly chosen by God’s love and 
redeemed by God’s grace, (iod m'os to him essen¬ 
tially the Father of our Lord Je.su8 Christ, who, 
by forgiving men’s sins, restores them to Himself, 
gives them Ills Spirit, and enables them to turn 
this common life into a t.ue holy service. The 
treasure of the Church is this gospel of forgiveness, 
which is niunifosted alike in word and sacrament. 
Where this gosnel is, (Jod cannot fail so much that 
His true Church should not in some measure exist. 
The poM'er to call forth faith, and thereby pardon, 
and to expose the meaning of unbelief, is the true 
power of the keys, the source of all right Christian 
authority in the Church. Neither the continuity 
nor the validity of the Church depends on the 
clergy, who are only the necessary expression of 
the priesthootl of all believers, but on the existence 
of a true believing Church wherever the M’ord 
of God is rightly preached and the sacraments 
rightly administered. To Lutlier the Church is 
also ‘ Catholic,’ but he returns to the early mean¬ 
ing, and makes ‘ Catliolii; ’ equal to ‘ Christian.’ 

Lutherans speak of the ‘ Church strictly so 
called and the Church generally so called,’ while 
the Reformed speak of tiie ‘Invisible and the 
Visible Church.’ Neither expression conveys very 
precisely what is meant. It is not a question of 
more or less definiteness of speech ; nor is the true 
Church invisible in tlie sense that it has no mani¬ 
festation. The actual Church is a community of 
mixed membership, but in principle, nevertheless, 
the Church is the community of believers. Tliat 
is not to be understood in the sense that all wicked 
persons and hypocrites can or ought to be cast out 
of it, but only in the sense that these persons do 
not add anytiiing to the meaning of the Church, 
and that the Church of believers, however few, 


met ill Christ’s name, has all the promises and all 
the po-wer of Christianity in its midst, is the 
(’fmich according to its M'lioleness, and from that 
poM'cr the presence of others does not take any¬ 
thing away, 'riiis Church of believers alone is the 
Church Catholic or Universal.* 

The marks, therefore, of the Church, according 
to the Protestant conception, are (1) that it has 
unity in Jesus t'hrist as its one true Head ; (2) that 
its one sufficient treasure is the gospel of grace, 
manife.st in M'ortl and sacrament; and (3) that its 
one necessary official is the organ of the priesthood 
of all believers. 

Into that conception a new legalism speedily 
returned, taking one form in liiitheranism and 

itlier in (’alvinism. The Lutheran form was 
akin to the Eastern, ami the Calvinist to the Roman; 
and in this respect the Anglican M'as of the Lutheran 
type. Roth Lutheran and Calvinistic forms were 
caricatures of their gospels, the Lutheran of salva 
tion as freedom through pardon and grace in the 
common secular life, and the (Jalvinisl of salvation 
as being called through jiardon and giace to serve 
the glory of God. The Lutheian, when he felt the 
need of relying on the coni]»clling force of organi- 
zaliun, readily fell back on the secular arm, and 
at!cepted a quiescent State Chureh; the Calvinist 
as iiatuially sought his force in the organization of 
the (fiiuicli itsell, and very readily eame into con¬ 
flict with the State in consequence. Hence we have 
the one hand strenuous persuasives like Five 
Mile Acts, and on the other an infallible legal code 
in the Scriptures. In both cases right principles of 
Christianity lie obsciire.d and perverted, and that 
M'hieh obs<!Uies and perveits is the same in both— 
the lack of faith, the wish to trust as little to God 
as possible, the desire to walk by sight, and by faith 
only Mdien we cannot help ourselves. 

Against this veiling of the truth in flesh it is 
vain to he angry. 'I'iH man is wholly spiritual it 

lII be God’s neees:ary way with him. We may 

>t even despise, neglect, or fail to serve the 
organization. At the same time, it must ever be 
held, like the body, as subject to the soul, some¬ 
thing that must ever be dying that the soul may 
live. Hence we have to recognize the significance 
of God’s provid.ential dealing in once more break¬ 
ing down the discipline of the Law by division, 
criticism, and even unbelief. Out of this ferment 
an' W pliase of the Church’s life must surely issue, 
and a new' vision of the gospel, and then possibly 
a new and, we trust, a more spiritual iiic-arua- 
tion of it in outw^ard form, one in wliich there 
will be at once more freedom and more spiritual 
power. 
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1 This conception finds expression in all the Protestant creeds. 
It is very fully stated in The Apology of ttu Avgshurg Confes¬ 
sion, H and 4 : ' At ecclesia non esl tantuiu societos ext<ernarum 
rituum, sicut aliae politae, Bed pnncipalltcr est Bocietos fldei et 
SpintUB SaiK'tUH in oordibus, quae tainen habet externas notas 
ut agnoBci puBsit, videlicet puram evangehi doctrinani et ad¬ 
ministration cm Bacrameutorum consentaneam evangelic Christi. 
This IS the Church which alone is the body of Christ, is renewed, 
governed, and Hanctitied by llis Spirit, is the pillar of the truth 
and the Kingdom of God. But the same conception is equally 
found in tiie Keformed Creeds, e.n. in the Thirty-nine Articles of 
the Church of England, Art. XIX., where the Visible Church is 
described as a oongr-.gation of faithful men, t.e. it is in principle 
a society of believers. Then follow Luther's marks by which it 
becumefl visible, expressed almost in Luther’s words, t^t ‘the 
pure word of God be preached and the sacraments be duly 
administered ’ The reaBon is that, wherever the means of grace 
exist, we cannot doubt God's power to use them to mdl into 
existence a true Church or fellowship of believers. 
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John Oman. 

CHURCH, DOCTRINE OF THE (An-li* 
can).* —I. Relation of the Christian to the Jewish 
Church.—'I'lie Cluistiitu riiimh, tliuuc:li it could 
not luivp it.s actual cliaraclcr before the Incarna¬ 
tion, ;.'rc\v out of, succeeded, and took the jdace 
of, the .Jew'isb Church. In the i)rovidcnce of tiod, 
the Jewish nation had a special vocation and .sj»e<‘ial 
pirivile^es and ”ifts. 'J’lie race was elumen to be 
the peculiar peojile of A Inns'll ty (lod, aiul in coii- 
8 e(|uencc of this choice the Jew.s held a ])OHition 
which Ixdorifred to no otlie.i nation. They pos¬ 
sessed cU'aier and fullei knowlcdfre of (io«l than 
was found tdsewhere. They had a sysleni of wor¬ 
ship marked Ity special sand ions, and alloidin" 
sjiecial ways of ai>proachiu;^ and holdin^^ com- 
niumon with (lod. In the Divine purpose the j»os- 
session of those privilcfres and jx'iits >vas dc.si<rned 
to enable I be Jew’s to be a w’itne.ss in the worhi to 
God and His truth; to be the means of biinj.Miij; 
others Avithin the sphere of fuller bles.siii'^s ihan 
they for the time had receivisl ; and to piepare 
themselves—and through themselves mankind— 
for the Incarnation. 

2 . The Christian Church founded by Christ, 
and formed by the Holy Spirit.—It w'as one part 
of the work of ("lirist to found the Church. The 
idea of the Church which undcilies tlie Ejustles of 
Kt. Paul, the aspects of it which arc presented in 
the Acts of the Apostles, tlie existence of sacra¬ 
ments which are refened back to the institution 
of Hie Lord, the notion of the Church which is 
suggested by the jiarable of the Mustard Seed 
ocemring in all three Synoptic Gosjiels (Mt 13’“*, 
Mk Jjk 13*"‘ ) and Hic ])arab]e of the Leaven 

occurring in both the First and the Third Gospels 
(Mt 13^, Lk and the discourses in the Fourth 

Gospel (.In 14-lG), as well as jiassages whicli arc 
peculiar to the First Gospel (Mt 16*’**“ 2324-i». 

4 e-4s or,14-30^ cf. Lk combine to indicate that 

the Church was designed and founded by Christ; 
and the obvious pains taktui by Him in tlie choice 
and training of the Ajiostles accords with this. 
I'lius, as a result of the muii.stry of Christ, there 
were at the time of the Ascension a general body 
of believers, and the smaller company of the 
Apo.stles. This rmclens of the Church w'as filled 
with the Holy Spirit on the Day of Pentecost, and 
the gifts, of which there hail been some anticijiatory 
possession through tlie acts of the Lord llimsefl ' 
(Jn 20*“'®), became endued with j>ower for their j 
actual use. Through this jiouring forth of the ' 
Holy Spirit the whole Christian body received the ' 
specifically Christian life of union with (Jhrist, the 

J Ilv the request of the Editor thit artiole has been written as 
a doctrinal BUiLeuient, not as an historuail investigation. Con¬ 
sequent! v any quotations are made as illustrations only, not for 
the purposes of proof, w’hich would require a fuller and more 
detailed treatment. For a different standpoint, see the following 
article. i 


distinctive personal indwelling of the Holy Spirit, 
and the characteristic Christian sonsbip to God; 
and the ministerial powers in the Apostles were 
made eflective for their work in the Church. 

3. The Church a visible society.—I’he idea of 

the Church as a visible society is found con.si.stently 
throughout the NT. The wliole conception of the 
Christian community in the Epistles, in Acts, and 
in the Ajiocalypse is incompatible w’ith any other 
idea. Tlie general standpoint of all four (iospels, 
no le.sH than jiarticular parables i»eculi!i.r to the 
J^’irsL Gospel (Mt ^ 7 -jm)j^ indicates that 

this idea goes back to, and was ilerived from, the 
teaching of Christ. As .soon both in tlie N'J’ and 
in later history, the Chinch has an ordered life 
ol outward organization as w'cll as of inward and 
spiritual power, 'i’o jiraycr and saeraments and 
worship and rules of conduct alike there is an out- 
w’ard os well as an inw'ard side. There is an ordered 
ministry, with external rites and limitations, no 
less than with an inner call and an innei hf(5. 

4 . The union of the Church with Christ and 
the Holy Spirit.—A eharaeteristie element in the 
teaeliing of St. Paul is that asjieet of the Chureh 
by which it is presciiteil as the temple of the Holy 
S])irit and as tlie bride and body of (Jirist (Ko 12'’, 

I CoH*" **•*« (P-*’ 1()‘' 12*''*-2Cof)*« 11'-*, Fph 
|20. aa. 2.S 411.12.16.10 523-82^ Col 1*8-34 2*'*'*‘'). 

The Church, on this firesentation of it, is ninrle 
uj» of living persons, all of whom are individually 
members ol (’brist and shiines of the Holy Spiiit. 
As such they eomjiose the mystical body of Christ, 
of w’hich He is the He.ad—the mystic bride, w'lio, 
as a pure virgin, i.s espoused to Him. This pre- 
-sentation is closely conni’eted with the doctrine of 
the sacraments. Cliristians are made members 
of (’hrist and shrines of the Holy Spirit in their 
baptism. Tlie life of Chiist, maclt* tlieirs by bap¬ 
tism, is continuously inaint-ained and strengthened 
Hiiough their recejition ot Hie Holy Communion. 

5 . The Church not limited to those now on 
earth.—The Church, thus view'ed as Hie body and 
bride of Christ and as the tenijile of Hie Holy 
Spiiit, is not to be limited to tlio.se members 

it wdio are now living on earth. It includes 
also the members who are now invisible—Hie 
holy dead, and those who have yet to be. It is 
of this whole body, comprising Loth the visible 
society and its invisible members, that Christ is 
the Head. The Ausible .society is tlie body and the 
hiide and the temjile, but it is so only by virtue of 
its share in the life of that larger community which 
eniliraces Christiana of past ages, of the present, 
ami of the future. The gifts and privileges of the 
visible society are real and nctual, but the fullness 
of their power is manifesteil only in the universal 
life. A view of the Church wliicn forgets the past 
and the future, and limits its vision to the present, 
must necessarily be impoverished and distorted. 
A clearer realization of this truth might have done 
stunetiung to jireveut the mistakes involved in the 
Papal idea or the Church, wut.h its jiostulate of a 
visible head on earth ; and luller attention to it 
light well lead Eastern Christians to reconsider 
their opinion that any who are not in externa] 
communion with them are out of communion with 
the Church. 

6. The Church One.—The enlarged form of the 
Nicene Creed, as recited in the IJturgy, contains 
Lho words, ‘One Holy Catholic and A|>oHtolic 
Church’ (see Liturgy of St. Chrysostom: els filap 
dylav KaBoXiK^v Kal utroffToXiK^p iKK\rialap ; Missnle 
Jioniftnum: ‘et Unani Sanctam (/atholicam et 
Ajiostolicam Ecclesiam’; English Book of Common 
Prayer: ‘And I believe One CathoUck and Apos- 
tolick Church’).* In this phrase the word ‘One’ 

1 The word ‘ Holy ’ may have been omitted in this Creed in 
the Book of Common Prayer by an accident, or through the 
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describes the first of the ‘notes of the Church*— 
the note of Unity. By virtue of it, each separate 
congregation of the Church, the collection of con¬ 
gregations in any place, the aggregate of these in 
any country, and the whole nuniber throughout 
the world make up one Church. The essential 
elements in this Unity may be stated, in accord¬ 
ance with the teaching of St. ]*aul (Kpli 4^'®, 1 Co 
JO” 12 ”*'”), as being the common worship of the 
one God, the common holding of the one faith, the 
common i>ossession of the one sacramental life, 
the common aim at the attainment of the one 
hope, and the common indwelling by the one 
Spirit. Of all these elements there is the fullness 
which appertains to the life of the whole Church, 
since it includes the holy dead, together with those 
now living on earth and those who are still unborn. 
In regard to that fullness, the visible society of the 
Church now on earth strives towards an ideal of 
Unity whieli it does not here realize in fact. The 
closer the approximation may be, the greater is its 
perfection in respect of Unity. But the note of Unity 
IS not lost because the approacdi to the ideal stops 
short of reaching it. Yet tliere is a minimum IksIow 
which a religious body cannot sink without Joss 
of this note. There are essential features in each 
element of the note whic.h may not be abandoned. 
The essentials of worship, or of the faith, or of the 
sacraments can be lost as well as impaired ; and, if 
they are lost, the note of Unitj' cannot survive 
them. This aspect of Unity is known as objective 
or organic Unity. It att'ords the outward means 
whereby the Church is maintained in union with 
Christ its Head. As so doing, it is essential to the 
life of the Church. It is distinct from that sub¬ 
jective Unity of external inter-communion wdiich, 
though of high value and usefulness, is not of the 
essence of the Church. The organic or objective 
Unity of the Church is at the present time the 
common possession of Homan Catholics, Eastern 
Christians, and members of the Anglican Com¬ 
munion, since they all share in whatever is e.ssen- 
tial to the preservation of it. But the subjective 
Unity of any of them is limited to that within 
their own bodies, since they are out of external 
communion with, and are outwardly divided from, 
one another. The idea that the Unity of the 
Church is wholly unseen, simply the union of 
heart and soul and will of those who are spiritually 
united to God, fails to do justice to the require¬ 
ments of the visible society which the Church on 
earth is. On the other hand, to maintain that 
a necessity of Unity is external inter-communion 
having its centre in the Pope of Home fails to allow 
for the lack of Scriptural and historical basis for a 
view of the Papacy which makes outward adherence 
to it an essential part of the Church’s life. 

7 . The Church Holy.—The word ‘Holy’is the 
second of the four words in the description of the 
Church as ‘One Holy Catholic and Apostolic.’ 
Thus Holiness is the second of the * notes of the 
Church.’ The Holiness which is a note of the 
Church is the organic or objective Holiness which 
is constituted by the doctrines and laws and sacra¬ 
ments and aims of the Church os Holy. As such, 
like organic or objective Unity, it is essential to 
the life of the Church, and mu.st be distinguished 
from the subjective Holiness which is in the lives 
of individual memliers. The organic or objective 
Holiness would fail in its purpose if it were not 
used to promote siibiective rloiiness ; but the con¬ 
ception of the Church which is involved in its being 
a visible society, and in St. Paul’s recognition of 

compilers following a Latin form of the Creed which did not 
contain it <»ee CQlt, July 1870, pp. 872-383; Dowden, The 
Workmanthip of the Prayer Book\ 101)2, pp. 104-100). In either 
case there is no doctrinal significance in the omission, since 
the Apostles’ Creed in the Morning; and the £venin(i; Prayer con¬ 
tains the word. 
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the whole Christian society in anv place os holy, 
while condemning sins committed hy members of 
it {e.g. 1 Co !*• ^ with chs. 6 . 6 ), and in the general 
rejection of such ideas as those of the Donatists, 
is contrary to anv notion that subjective Holiness 
is a necessity if the Holiness which is an essential 
note of the Church is to be preserved. The Church 
is rightly described as Holy even if some of its 
members are sinful, as the ignorance of some mem¬ 
bers of a University does not hinder that University 
from being rightly described as learned, and the 
poverty of some members of a city does not hinder 
that city from being rightly described as rich (see 
A. P. Forbes, A Short Explanation of the Nicene 
Creed*, 18H.S, ]>. 278f.). 

8 . The Church Catholic.—Catholicity is the 
third of the ‘notes of the Church,’as specified in 
the description, ‘ One Holy Catholic and Apostolic.* 
As applied to the Churcii, the word ‘Catholic’ is 
the opposite at once of particular and of heretical. 
Thus it tlcnotes botli universal and orthodox. A 
well-known passage in the Catechcttcal Lectures of 
St. Cyril of Jernsalem (xviii. 28) sets out an ex- 

C ded explanation of the sense in which the term 
been applied to the Church : 

‘ Tho Church is called Catholic Itecause it extends tliroughout 
all ttie world from one end of the earth to ttie other; and be¬ 
cause it teaches universally and completely all the doctrines 
which ouprht to come to the knowledpre of men concerning 
things visible and invisible, heavenly and earthly ; and because 
it brings into subjection to godliness the whole race of mankind, 
governors and governed, learned and ignorant, and because it 
treats and heals universally every class of sins that are com¬ 
mitted in soul and body, and iiossesses in itself every form of 
virtue which is named, both in deeds and in words and in every 
kind of spiritual gifts.’ 

According to this exiiansion of universality and 
orthodoxy, the Church is Catholic as being foi the 
whole world, as teaching the whole truth,* as ruling 
all kinds of men, ns healing all kinds of sin, ana 
as containing all kinds of virtue. The aim set 
before the Cliurch J)y the word is the expansion 
and strengthening of Christ’s Kingdom on earth, 
and the preservation of the true faith. The ideal 
suggested is that of complete universality, com¬ 
plete teaching of perfect truth, complete efficiency 
of service in extirpating sin and promoting virtue. 
The entire accoinjilishment of the ideal is not to be 
anticipated outside the perfected Kingdom of the 
future. But the Church would fail to preserve the 
no’e if it were to allow, as a part of permanent life, 
anything inconsistent with complete universality, 
or the whole truth, or entire success in dealing 
with moral life. 

9 . The Church Apostolic.—The fourth and last 
of the * notes of the Church ’ is that of Apos- 
tolicity. The term ‘Apostolic,’ as applied to 
the Church in the Creed, affirms that the Church 
is descended from the Apostles by a due succes¬ 
sion. Its historical meaning in this connexion 
may be illustrated by two passages in St. IrenoBUs 
and Tertullian. St. Irenseus writes : 

•We can enumerate those who hy the Apostles were ap¬ 
pointed bishops in the Churches, and the suoresHions of them 
(or their successors) even to our own time ’ iUcer. 111 . ill. 1; of. 
IV. xxvi. 2, xxxiii. 8). 

Tertullian, writing while still a member of the 
Churcli, says: 

* If any dare to connect themselves with the Apostolic age 
that they may appear to have descended from the Apostles 
because they have been under ttie rule of tho Apostles, we 
can say, Ijct them then declare the origins of their Churches, 
let them unfold the succession of their bisliops, so coming 
down from the beginning with continuous steps that the first 
bishop may have had as his consec^ralor and predecessor one 
of the Apostles or of Apostolic men who none the less re 
mained in the coumiunion of the Apostles. For in this way 

1 That is, the truth concerning faith and morals. Ultimately, 
in the heavenly Church, truth of all kinds will be prodaimed. 
In the present life, the teaching of, e.g., physical science is not 
rt of the Church’s official task, though gradual approximation 
such instruction, as showing the harmony of all truth, ma 
oome within its sphere. 
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the Apostolic Churches briup iJown their accounts, os the 
Church of the SniyriKiians ^foc8 back to IVil>carp, who was 
^pointed by Joiin, aiul as the Ulnirch of the Romans to 
CUement, who was consecrated b> I'eter ’ (tte Prtettc. ll<rr. 82). 

The (Uiurch, u visible society, an organic 

body, a social conuiiunity, needs the signs of 
transmitted authority which are found in an 
ordercrl succ(>ssion. In the words in which St. 
Clemen 1 of Horne gave expression to the general 
sense ol Christian thoiiLjht— 

‘the Aprwtlcs received the (iosjiel for U8 from the Lord Jesus 
Christ , JeHiis Christ was scut fortii from Cwl. So then Christ 
is from (lod, and the Apostles arc from Christ. Both therefore 
came of the will of Qod in the appointed order. . . . Thoyap- 
p/)inLed their llrsl-fruits, wfien they had jiroved them by the 
Spirit, to he bishops and deacons unto them that should believe * 
(Fimt Kp. to Cor. 42). 

Moreove.r, the life of the Church, being a sacra¬ 
mental life, needs the inward transmission which 
corresponds to the handing on of the outward 
signs of authority. The sjiiritual gifts which tlie 
sacraments are the means of conveying need the 
pledge and guarantee of an ordered ministry. As 
seen in history, this ordered ministry depends on 
episcopal ordination. The strong prohability that 
an episcojial ministry w^as, in om‘ form or antither, 
a part of the system of the Church from the days 
of the Apostles must be vieweil, not simply by 
itself, but in connexion with the certain fact that, 
whatevi'r doubts and obscurities there may be as 
to certain details in the history of the ministry, 
the ultimate judgment of tlio universal Church 
settled down to regard the main stream of episco¬ 
pal succession which had marked Church life from 
the earliest times as the plan of Divine appoint¬ 
ment concerning the means for the security of the 
Divine gifts, 'riius, an episcofial ministry de¬ 
scended from the Apostles is the guarantee of the 
Apostolicity of the Church. 

10 . The ' Church the teacher of truth.—The 
teaching office of the ("hurch may bo stat«‘d 
under three heads: (1) T/tx basis is Holy Scrip¬ 
ture ns the inspired Word of God. 'J’he office of 
tlie Church is to .state, oolleitt, systematize, and 
explain the teaching contained in the Bible. 
Doctrine lacking Biblical foundation and support 
must stand outside the teaching which the Church 
gives autlioritatively as the rejireseiitative of God. 
( 2 ) The Church is the custodian of the tradition 
which has been handed down from the days of the 
Apostles. The concurrent testimony of different 
arts of the Church as to doctrine whieh they 
ave received by inheritance 8uj)])lies that form 
of universality which is the sign of a genuine 
tradition. Thus, in the last quarter of tlie 2nd 
cent., St. Irenams, taking the Church of Rome os 
a central and convenient witness to the tradition 
from the Apostles—a witness to which he adds 
that of the Churches of Smyrna and Ejihesus— 
speaks of the tradition M huih* is from the Apostles 
being therein preserved ‘ by those who are from 
every quarter’ {Hmr. iii. lii. 2); and, almost at 
the end of the same century, Tertullian refers to 
the test of Apostolic truth as licing the agreement 
of that which is taught by the Apostolic Cjhurches 
{de Preese, Hter. 36). (3) The Church as the living 

home of the Holy Spirit is, as a teacher, very mu<m 
more than a witness to the past. The inlierited 
.Scriptural and traditional truth may from time 
tx> time need fresh expres.sion. Meaning always 
inherent in it may need to be drawn out and 
expanded and enforced as the course of history 
is unfolded. Tlie inherited truth itself may call 
for the denial of what would destroy it, or for 
the affirmation of its rightful consequences. The 
whole h(Kly of the Church is indwelt by the Holy 
I tlie jiermanent utterances of the 

whole body are the expression of His voice. 
The utterances of the Church may take different 
forms, and may jiossess different degrees of de- 


iiiiitenoHS and of authority. A comparison of 
writers of different dates and localities may show 
that the teaching which they express is neitliei 
merely temporary nor merely local, or it niay 
exhibit differences at different times or in dif¬ 
ferent places, or the idiosyncrasies of individuals. 
The history of a Council may show that, even if 
by its constitution it was representative of tlie 
whole Church, its decisions were not in accord- 
anc.e with the real and jiermancnt mind of the 
Church ; or that, even if not fully representative 
of the Church in constitution, it expresses what 
the w'hole Churcli was pre.pared to accept as its 
definite and peniit'iueiit mind. The Councils of 
Ariminum and Seleueia (A.D. 359) were in con¬ 
stitution rei)rt‘sentative enough, yet they failed 
to affirm d«)(;trine Avhich the whole Church re- 
gardetl as vital; the ‘ Robber Council ’ of l^phesus 
(A.D. 449) was convoked to be a General Council, 
and it declared what the whole Churcli declared 
to be heresy. On the other hand, the Council of 
Constantinople (A.D. 381), which was Eastern only, 
gave decisions which the whole Church ultimately 
received, and from which it cannot be anticipated 
that the f/hurch will ever go hack. The value 
of Conciliar appioval or eondemnatioii, or of 
the testimony of writers, or of inferences from 
practice or worshiji, lies not in these in them¬ 
selves, but in the extent to whieh they are the 
genuine expression of the real mind or the uni¬ 
versal (ffmrch ; and a decision us to this extent 
must often require much investigation of the 
past or mucli patience in waiting for the verdict 
of time. 

II. The Church the home of sanctification.— 
The Chuich is the Divinely appointed sphere for 
the be.stowal and reception of tlie gifts of grace. 
In it are to l>e found the means of forgiveness 
and of holiness. The Church, as the body of 
Clirist and the temple of the Holy Spirit, affords 
access to tlie Divine operations for the good of 
man. It gives opportunity for that common 
prayer and worship wliich have liigh apjirovol 
from our Lord. It provides, by an ordered 
sy.stem, for the needs of the whole life of man. 
Holy Baptism is the means of conveying the 
forgiveness of original sin and any actual sins 
already committed, and of implanting in the soul, 
through the gift of the Holy Spirit, the germs 
of all true spiritual life, 'rhrough Conlirmation 
there is new strength and the fuller operation of 
the presence of the Holy Spirit. In the Eucharist 
are the means of maintaining and renewing the 
union of the Christian with the life of Christ, the 
Buecial Eucharistic presence of Clirist by virtue of 
tlie consecration oi the bread and wine to be 
through the power of the Holy Spirit His body 
and blood, and the centre of the sacriiicial lire 
and worship of the Church in the pleading of His 
manhood thus iireseiit and communicated in the 
Sacrament. Absolution is the appointed instru¬ 
ment by which those who have sinned since their 
baptism, and have repented and are desirous to 
amend, may receive the forgiveness of their sins 
tiirough the application to their souls of the 
merits of the passion and death and life of Christ. 
The Cnctioii of the Sick is a remedy against the 
weakness in body and soul which accompanies 
illness, a means for the reception of bodily and 
mental lieiiefit and spiritual grace. By Holy 
Orders are provided tlie needed ministry for the 
Church’s work and the preservation of the Apos¬ 
tolical succession. In Matrimony, family and 
home life and the relations of man and woman 
are secured against sin and brought under the 
operations of the grace of God. Through this 
whole system the earthly soiourn of man is 
afforded Divine protection and help and blessing. 
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and is nmde to be a scbool for his right develop¬ 
ment in all j»arta of Iuh being. 

12. The Church in relation to Scripture and 
history and human needs.—The hist-oric Church 
is found to-day in the Eastern, Kornan, and 
Anglican Churches, each of wliich preserves those 
features of life which are essential to the Church’s 
being. Those features which are common to them 
all maintain the principles of the Church life which 
Holy Scri[itnre records, and which are seen to 
have received embodiment in history. Eurther, 
the Church supplies what human needs demand. 
It is the sphere in which the ideas of Chiistian 
truth and morality are preserved and receive 
their due presentation for each successive age, 
as tlie ytate is the sphere for the rcle.ntion and 
growth of social and ])olitical ideas. Thus making 
provision for the jireservation of the tliought and 
maxims which dillerentiate the Christian religion, 
it ulloiils scope for the true development of indi¬ 
vidual Cliristians. As the existence of the State 
is necessary li the individual is to realize and 
give eflect to his social and political cajiacities, so 
the Chureii is needed if the Christian is not to he 
maimed in his personal character and work. An 
isohited man is incapable of full human life, and 
an isolated Chri.stian necessarily lacks soniething 
of Christianity. 'I'o live the complete Christian 
life, to particiiiate in the full ChiLstiaii worship, 
to possess and actualize tlie full Christian know- 
h'dge, requires memhership in the Christian society. 
Ami it is not any kind of .society which can properly 
supply the needs thus indicated. The episcopal 
ministry, which is the mark down the ages of 
the historic CJuirch, and at the present time the 
C/ommon nossession of I'^aslerns, Eoman Catholics, 
and Anglicans, is much more than a part of <mt- 
waid orgHiiization. It is the link whereby the 
society which possesses it is coiiiiccted with the 
past, history and jn eseiit life of the Church; and 
it aflordfl the possibility of that complete sacra¬ 
mental system wliiiili is the covenanted means of 
the union of Christians witli the Lord and head 
of the Church. 
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CHURCH, DOCTRINE OF THE (Kornan 
Catholic).— I. General view.—The conception of 
‘ tlie Church ’ (Etrlesia), as it meets us in the 
writings of the medieeval scholastics, and as we 
find it expounded by llieir Roman successors with 

E eater ])recision after the controversies of the 
eformation period, diHers substantially from that 
put lorward by any body of Chri.stians who re¬ 
ject Papal authority. In the Roman communion, 
according to the most generally received defini¬ 
tion—that of Rellarmine (tl6‘21)—the Church is 
described as ‘ a body of men united together for 
the profe.s.siou of tlie same Christian faith and by 
participation in the same sacraments, under the 
governance of lawful pastors, more especially of 
the Roman Pontill', the sole Vicar of Christ on 
earth.’ As will be seen, this definition at once 
excludes the idea of a multiplicity of Churches, 
almost as the belief of ancient Israel ex<*luded the 


idea of a multiplicity of Gods. If Roman theo¬ 
logians permit themselves, as they do, to speak of 
the Greek Church or the Anglican Church, the 
term is not used univocally but analogically, 
much in the same way as the Decalogue of old 

K roclaimed, ‘ Thou shaft have no other Gods before 
le.* 

The idea of the Church summarized in the alnivc 
definition has been reached by a process of argu¬ 
ment similar to that indicated in the preceding 
article (§§ 1 - 3 ). Using the Gospels simply as his¬ 
torical <lo(!ument 8 and without reference to their 
inspired character, the Roman theologian, os a 
first stage in his logical edifice, infers that the man 
Jesus cTiri.st, whose life is narrated therein, mani- 
fe.sted llis intention to establish and leave behind 
him a body of followers forming a visible society. 
To this body H e promised heavenly protection and 
aid. The ‘ Holy Ghost ’ would teach them all 
truth, and He Himself would abide with them for 
ever (Mt 28^). A predominant position in this 
organization was given to the Apostle Peter, 
who not only was bidden to feed the sheep ami 
lambs of Christ (Jn but was declared the 

rock upon which the Church was to be built (Mt 
jgiM.) q'jj jjiin aigj, were given the keys of the 
Kingdom of Heaven, and it was promised that the 
gates of hell should not prevail against the Church 
so founded. Now, in point of fact, so the argn- 
iiient proceeds, there is one body wdiich throughout 
succeeding ages has verified this description. It 
has consistently proclaimed itself the heir of these 
promises. It lias exercised iminterruptedly the 
power of binding and loosing. Alone among all 
rival organizations it claims that miracles noi. less 
stupendous than those recorded in the Gospels 
have Iiecn, and still are, wrought by its saints. 
Taking these facts and combining them with the 
xvoiiders performed by Jesus (’hrist, and, above all 
else, w'itli the fact cd llis rc.surrection from the 
dead, as also wdth arguments drawn from the pro- 
paga.tion and history of Christianity and the moral 
reformation it has introduced into the world, the 
Roman theoh^gian deduces the supernatural char¬ 
acter of the w hole institution. The Church’s com- 
mi.s.sion to tea^’h, he infers, is Divinely authenti¬ 
cated. Henceforth we are justified, and indeed 
bound, to accept her pronouncements, wdiether 
sht formulates creeds, determines the Canon of 
Scripture, or proclaims her own right to reflate 
the administration of the Sacraments. When 
her Divine Founder said, ‘ He that heareth you, 
hearetli mo,’ the words were addressed not only 
to His immediate hearers, but to their successors 
for all time. 

2 . Dogmatic definitions.—It is, then, from the 
Church’s official definitions that we n>ay best 
gather an idea of her own claims and functions ; 
but it is not to be assumed that the chronological 
order of these definitions affords any sort of guide 
to their relative importance. The doctrine, for 
example, of the Divine inspiration of Scripture is 
an important doctrine—it is esT>ccially so to those 
communions wiiich make the llihle the sole rule 
of faith—but the question of inspirat ion was never 
formally defined until the Council of Trent in the 
16th <;entury. All must admit that ior many ages 
previously the belief had been handed down as a 
mere matter of Christian tradition. The formal 
definition of Papal sujiremacy and infallibility as 
a dogma of faith was pronounced for the first time 
in the Council of the Vatican (1870), but it was 
held by the Fathers of the Council that this, like 
other dogmas, implicitly formed part of the deposit 
from the beginning. Without attempting to de¬ 
bate the matter here, it may at least be pointed 
out that the primacy of the Holy See, of which 
the infallibility dogma is the logical outcome and 
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climax, is by no mean'' (ibHcurely Bhadowed in the 
very earliest ol C-hnstiau liistory. We have, 
for exafriple, tlie autljonUifcive tone of the letter 
addressctl l»y l’op<5 <'i<‘««eiit to the Church of 
Corinth about A.i). 1)5 ; and ajjain the famous 
paasaj^e of St. Irerucua {lIvRr. iii. 3) which describes 
the Rotujin ('Ihurch as the rallying point of all 
other (-hutches ‘ on account of its more excellent 
principality’ (cf. on the text of this passage the 
Jtc'vue /Ji'n^'diciiTie, Oct. 11)08, p. 51511., and Jan. 
1910, p. 103), not to apeak of numerous other indi¬ 
cations in St. Cyprian, St. Chrysologus, ami other 
early writers. Be this as it may, the Vatican 
Council of 1870, in its constitution headed ‘ On 
the Church of Christ,’ judged it iieceaaary 

• for the custotiy, safety, and Increase of the Catholic flock to 
let forth, according to the ancient and coiiKt-ant belief of the 
Universal Church, the doctrine to be believed and held by all 
Faithful concerning the institution, perpetuity, and nature of 
the sacred Apostolic primacy, in which consists the force and 
solidity of the whole Church.’ 

In accordance witli this programme, the Council 
makes the following pronouncements : (i.) St. Peter 
was constituted, by our Lord, Prince of all tlic 
Apostles and visible Head of the whole CImrch 
militant, invested not merely with a primacy of 
honour, but witli a true and projter uirisdictiou. 
(ii.) The authority confided by our Lord to St. 
Peter to ensure the perjietua*! stability of the 
Church must of necessity liave been meant to pass 
to his Riieeessors, the Roman Pontill's. (iii.) In 
ac(!ordance with primitive tradition and tlie express 
decrees of the Council of Florence, 

* the Roman Church, by the design of God, has the supremacy 
of ordinary power over all other (local) churches, and this 
power of Jurisdiction of the Roman Pontiff, winch is truly 
episcopal, is immediate ; and pastors and faitliful uf every rit-e 
and rank, whether singly and separately or collectively, are 
bound to it by the duty of hierarchical subordination and true 
obedience, not only in things which pertain to faith and 
morals, but also in things which pertain to the discipline and 
rule of the Ghurch spread over the whole world, so that by 
preserving unity of communion uml of the profession of the 
same faith with the Roman Pontiff, the Ohuren of Christ is one 
flock and under one Chief Pastor.’ 1 

(iv.) The Vatican Council declares 
‘ that the Roman Pontiff, wlien he speaks ex cathedra, that is, 
when, in discharge uf his ollico of Pastor and Doctor of all 
Christians, he defines, in virtue of his supreme Apostolic 
authority, a doctrine of faith or morals to be held by the 
Universal Church, is, through the Divine assistance promised 
to him in Ulcssed Peter, endowed with that infallibility with 
which our Divine Redeemer willed that the Church should be 
furnished in deliiniig doctrine of faith or morals; and, there¬ 
fore, that such definitions of the Roman Pontiff arc irreform- 
able of themselves and not in virtue of the consent of t^e 
Church.' 

Other pronouncementH of a more or less dogmatic 
character may be found in earlier decrees of 
Councils, notably that of Florence (14.38), and in 
the Bulls of Popes like Gregory i. (t604), Nicholas 
I. (+807), and Boniface viil. (+1*303); but it is to be 
noticed that, in the rmich discussed Bull Unam 
sanctam of the last named, only one dogmatic 
definition is contained. This merely affirms that 
all men are subject to the Roman Pontifl', the 
context indicating that the matter of their salva¬ 
tion is here alone in view. The opponents of 
Boniface loudly protested that the Bull claimed 
for the Pope direct power over the State in tem¬ 
poral matters. There was even then a dillerence 
of opinion aliout the lawfulness of such a claim. 

i Tile whole history of the Canon Law in the Middle Agee 
establishes the antiiiuity of this uluiui. The Pope, as F. W. 
Maitland has pointed out in his Roman Canon Law in the 
Church of England (181)8, p. 104, and paseim), was ‘the uni- 
01^1 nary.’ This right to stop in and supersede the 
lurisdictiun of the local bishop was uiicontesied, and was con- 
'<tantly exercised. There was no Judgment of any spiritual 
authority from which an appeal did not lie to the Holy See. It 
was debated, indeed, in the 16th cent, whether it were not 
possible to appeal from the Pope to a General Council; but the 
liame eliapt-cr of the VaLieau * Constitutio de Eoclesia Cbristi' 
now c Aon V states that a General Council is not to be looked 
h^d ^ mthority above the Pope and capable of revising 


No doubt many writers on the Papal side upheld 
the more extreme view, and medimval authorities 
generally admitted without question that at least 
an indirect authority over princes and their tem¬ 
poral concerns belonged to the Holy See, hut it 
would be an error to suppose that the acknow¬ 
ledgment of the Pope’s direct jurisdiction over the 
civil government of States has at anjr time formed 
a necessary part of the Roman doctrine de Ecclesia 
(see Hergenriither, Catholic Church and Christian 
State, Eng. tr. vol. i. ch. i., and vol. ii. ch. xi.). 

3 . Notes of the Church.—It appears clearly, from 
the Vatican definitions and from other Pajial pro¬ 
nouncements of the centuries preceding, tliat, since 
the divisions of Christendom introduced by the 
Reformation, the Church has laid more and more 
stress upon tVie note of Unity, and lias more 
accurately explained that note by insisting that 
it involves of neciessity the recognition of the 
authority of Christ’s Vicar to teach and to legis¬ 
late. \V%hout this authoritative living voice, it is 
maintained, the continued existence of the Church 
jis one ordered Society is imiiossihle. Reason and 
experience alike prove the tendency of such a 
body to disintegrate into a chaos of contending 
sects. Every theory of the Church must involve 
‘ certain essentials of worship, or faith, or of the 
sacraments’ (see preceding article, § 6 ), which 
cannot be lost without forfeiting inem+iership. 
But who can pronounce what these essentials are, 
except some voice which speaks M’ith recognized 
authority? Nor would it he allowed that- this 
requirement of union with the earthly Hoad of 
the Church is in itself new. ’J'he tone of St. 
Cyprian in his de Unitate and in his Ijctters, of St. 
Augustine in his discussion with the Donatists, or 
of Pope Pelagias il. (+51)0) in dealing with the 
Islrian schismatics (see Mansi, Concilia, 1901-09, 
ix. 892ff. and 897 If.), is, so the Roman theologian 
contends, precisely analogous to that of Catholic 
writers at the present day. Furthei, in regard to 
the note of Catholicity, it is part of the Roman 
{lusition to lay much siress upon the actual diliu- 
sion of the Church throughout the world—a 
universality r/c facto as contrasted with the nni- 
versality de jure. This, again, seems to lie justi¬ 
fied by an appeal to the Fathers, hut it is needless 
to debate the Doint here. Finally, the Roman 
conception of the note of Sanctity naturally lays 
stress upon the claim that the Catholic Church 
has at all yieriods, even those of the greatest cor¬ 
ruption of morals, been the fruitful mother of 
children who, by their Jieroic virtue, by their de¬ 
voted zeal in preaching the gospel to the heathen, 
and by miracles attested after judicial investiga¬ 
tion by competent tribunals, have proved tlieir 
acceptance with God and have been raised to the 
honours of canonization. 

4. Other characteristics.—From the conception 
of the Church as a complete, permanent, and 
ordered society, the government of which was 
entrusted to the Apostles and their successorB, the 
consequence is deduced that, besides their magis- 
terium, or commission to teach and define, the 
rulers of the Church, and primarily the Pojie, are 
vested with a coercive iurisdiction and with the 
power of Orders. This latter function consists in 
the power of imyiarting a spiritual consecration, 
under circumstances conditioned partly by the 
original institution of our Saviour and partly by 
the enactments of the Church. Upon the observ- 
auce of these conditions the validity of the Sacra¬ 
ment may depend, and in the eyes of a Roman 
Catholic theologian the Ayiostolicityof tlie Anglican 
communion is compromised by the defect of (Orders 
owing to the inadequate Ordinal of the Edwardine 
Prayer Book. As for the coercive jurisdiction, 
this seems to be attested by many passages of the 
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New Testament {e.g. Mt 18'’*-, 2 Tli 3**, 1 Co 5*®-, 
2 Co 10*'*, Ac 4’"®- etc.), and by the practice of the 
first centuries. And here comes in tlie much mis¬ 
understood ‘ pre-eminence ’ claimed for the Church 
over the State, the pre-eminence amounting funda¬ 
mentally only to this, that, where duties plainly 
conflict, the spiritual is to be accounted higher 
than the tcmi)oral—in other words, God is to be 
obeyed rather than man. llergenrbtlier puts the 
matter well. Such a pre-eminence is, he urges, 
by no means destructive of civil authority. 

* For the uupcriority of the Church over the civil power is 
only called forth practically when the latter is no longer within 
its own province, when the intereata in iiueaLion are not purely 
civil, hut have alHo a religious character, lu ita province tho 
Civil power ia fully independent as long as it does no injury to 
religion. The Church does not demand a recognition of her 
supcnorltv over the State for the promotion of the personal 
and temporal interest of her rulers, hut only for the mainteii' 
anee of the truth revealed by Ood, which is for the true interest 
of the State and the Christian people ’ (op, ett. i. 14). 
Moreover, it must not be forgotten that all medi- 
spval thetiries of the relations of Church and Slate 
were framed upon the hypothesis that the subjects 
of any monanmy in Christendom had of necessity 
received Catliolic baptism, and were therefore 
members of the Church. It was only in the course 
of centuries that tlieologians came to recognize a 
state of things under which a (/hnstian people 
could be conceived to reject Papal authority in 
good faith and without culpable apostasy (see 
on all this matter 'I’anqiieroy, Synopsis Thsol. 
FimdamRntalis, pp. fil4-,'i36; and cf. Leo XIII.’s 
Kncj'clical ImmoHale Dn). We may note, further, 
that the axiom ‘extra Ecclesiam nulla salus,’which 
seems to be as old as the time of Origen {IJom. iii. 
in Josue), is now, in view of the many Christians 
who are known to bo born and baptized without 
any immediate mean.s of coming to the knowledge 
of the ‘true Chinch,’ no longer interpreted with 
the crude literal ism that sometimes prevailed in past 
ages. It is now universally held that those who 
Avithout fault of their own are not members of the 
iMuiy of the Church may nevertheless belong to 
its soul (‘pertinent ad aniniam Ecclesiae’), pro¬ 
vided they seek to know the truth, jiossess faith 
and charity, and are contrite for the sins they 
have committed. Of other teclinical distinctions 
similar to that here mailo hetAveen the liody and 
soul of the Clmndi, it aviII lie suflicient to note the 
coiitrusted terms eAU-lcsia docens (thG teaching liody, 
i.e. the Apostles, and the bishops and priests who 
are their successors) and ecclesia disr.ens (the 
learners, i.e. the general body of the faithful); 
also the division of the whole Communion of 
saints into the ecclesia triumphans (the souls of 
the blessed in heaven), the ecclesia militans (the 
Church milit ant on earth), and the ecclesiapatiens 
(the souls sull'ering m purgatory). 

Litrraturk.— P. BatifTol, fjfiglise naismnte ot le eathoti- 
eunne^, Faris, IPIM), gives the best aeeount of the origins. Tho 
subject as a whole’s treated iu scholastic form in Tanquerey, 
Synopsis Theologies iJogmaticceFundamentalist ^,Tournaij 1907, 
pp. 287-633 ; and in Pesch, Pro’h'ctiones dogmatieas^, Freiburg, 
vol. i. 11909] pp. 179-379. A slighter treatment in FInglish will 
be found in Wilhelm-Scannell, Manual of Catholic TheAiloqy, 
London, 1890-9, vol. ii.; and S. Hunter, Outlines of Dogmatic 
Theology, liondon, 1896, vol. i. For the contrast between the 
Anglican and the Uoiuan view\ sec Newman, Essays Critical 
arid Htstorical'^, London, 1872, Essay ix., with the Note added 
to the later editions. Of. also A. Mohler, Syinbolik^, Mainz, 
1843, Eng. tr.!* 1847; J. J. I. DbUinger, Kirche and Kirchen, 
Munich, 18(51, Eng. tr. 1862; and J. de Maistre, Du Pape, 
Brueselfl, 1844, Eng. tr. 1860. On the relations between Church 
and State, see J. A. G. HergenrOther, Catholic Church and 
Christ am State, Eng tr., Jjondon, 1876 : C. S. Devas, The Key 
to the World's Progress, London, 1906; O. Gierke, The Political 
Theories of the Middle Age, Eng. tr., Cambridge, 1900, pp, 
12-20 ; Wemz, Jus Decretalium, Rome, 1905, vol. i. pp. 18-46. 
Upon the coercive authority of the Church, see Georg Phillips, 
Kirehenrecht, Regensburg, 1846-1872, vol. ii. ; and T. de 
Cauzons, Hist, tie V Inquisition en France, Paris, 1909, vol. i. 
The dogmatic definitions, etc., of the Church are conveniently 
given in Denzinger-Bannwart, Enchiridion symbotorumto^ 
Freiburg, 1908. HERBERT ThURSTON. 


CHURCH ARMY.—The Church Army was 
founded in 1882 by the llev. (afterwards Vreb.) 
Wilson Cnrlile. It is an incoriioruted Society con¬ 
sisting (1910) of many thousands of members, about 
800 paid officers (evangelists and mission-sisters), 
chosen from the working classes, and a stafl at Head¬ 
quarters numbering over 200. Many of the Head- 
uarters staif, including the founder, are honorary. 
t.s work is evangelistic and social, and is organized 
in a number of dillerent departments. It has for 
many years past obtained much recognition and 
support from its ell'cetive manner of dealing with the 
failures of life, the wastrels, the criminal clas.se8, 
and the unemployed. Tlie Society may be said to 
have won the hearty aiiproval of the country at 
large, and the goodwill nut only of the bisnops 
ami clergy, but of nearly all leading iiliilanthro- 
pists. It has repeatedly been referretl to in terms 
of commendation in Government reports and blue- 
b(H)ks, particularly in the annual reports of the 
Prison Commission and iu the report of the Koyal 
Commission on the Poor-law. 

The founder of the Societj’^ was in 1881 curate 
of St. Mary Abbot’s, Kensington, under the Kev. 
Ed. Carr Glyn (afterwards Ihshopof Peterborough). 
He had for a long time had it much at heart tliat 
the Church should utilize the powers of its working¬ 
men members, Avbo had hitherto had jiractically no 
Bcojie for evangelistic work. His first essays were 
at Kensington ; and in the year 1882 he organized 
the Churcii Army and began Avork in Vauxhall 
and Wandsworth, with a small stall of woi king- 
men officers and a few peisonal friends. The 
movement soon showed that it bad the element of 
growtli in it, and before long it became necessary 
to have a regular Training iTome. There are now 
at work about 420 evangelists (called ‘ Cajitains ’), 
and 370 mission-sisters. Tliese last were a later 
thought, when it appeared that the work of women 
was ahno.st as inuc li needed as tliat of men. The 
sist/crs are not, gene;ally sjieaking, what arc called 
‘trained nurses,’ but they have all had some ex¬ 
perience in one of the London liospitals and in the 
Society’s own disjiensary, and have certificates foi 
first aid. A certain number of them have gone 
through a full course in maternity, and hold the 
C.M.B. certilkate. They are capable Avorking- 
women, such as parish clergy need for visiting, 
for holding simple meetings, and for nasisting tlie, 
poor in cases of sickness and difficulty. In all 
cM.ses the clergy engaging ollieers or sisters guaran¬ 
tee theii salary, and agree to give them the scope 
Avhich the Society asks in the way of services of 
which they are iu sole charge, subject to tlie in¬ 
cumbent’s orders. Each year about 60 men and 
60 women are trained in the Society’s Training 
Homes in London for the work, ^i’here are at 
the present time workers in many fields—foreign 
missions, police-court, and other forms of home 
missions and otherwise —including nunihers of men 
in Holy Orders, who have gone throngli Church 
Army training, and have worked Avitli the Society 
for some time. 

Not very long after the establishment of the 
Society, the (juestion became pressing as to how 
those to wlioiii the gospel was preached could be 
helped physically. Many were liungry and desti¬ 
tute ; mauA’^ were idle beggars. Tho problem was 
how to help Avithout hurting them. The answer 
was found m tho system of Labour Hoines^ which 
are now scattered over the United Kingdom, most 
of the large cities having at least one. Each is 
under the (lare of a working-man evangelist and 
his wife, called the ‘Father’ and ‘ Mother’ of the 
Home. These titles they are expected to justify 
by exercising the most potent influence for re¬ 
formation—tne power of Christian sympathy and 
friendship. 
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In almost every ease the apjjlicant is at first put 
to wood-choppinj;, the most convenient work to 
test a man’s williTi;j:nesH. Wlien lie has proved 
himself lit and he is jiassed on to dille.rent 

kinds of Avork. .Some of the Lahour Hornes have 
proved tliemselves selr-snpiiortinp, or nearly so. 
The averat^o* k-n^^th of stay in a Horne is between 
3 and 4 months. Th(^ inmates are well fed, and 
have beds with clean white sheets, each having 
a separate cubicle when possible. A man’s work is 
sulhcicnt to pay for his hoard, but not in most 
cases for rent and salaries. Kach man is credited 
with the ])roT)er market value of his Avork, reckoned 
HH jiicccAvork, 6s. a week being charged for his 
iMKird and lodging, a small sum given him as 
pocket -money, and tlie balance paid to him in ca.sh 
on liis leaving the Home. As a rule the Homes 
do not recei\"e men sutlering from disease, or over 
45 years of age. All sorts come to the Homes, 
and a large ]»roportion of them are men Avhose 
doAvnfall is due directly or indirectly to drink. 

One of the most encouraging branches of work 
is that connected with prisons and jirisoners. An 
CA'angelist visits the jirisons periodically, and oilers 
the Societ3’^’s helj) to men about to he discharged. 
A large number of the most satisfactory cases 
dealt Avith in the Labour Homes are men from 
prison, particularly those Avho have had only one 
sentence, though old ollenders are also reclaimed. 
Such as these are surprised and grateful to find 
that a brotherly hand is stretched out to help 
them up from the dejiths. Officers with special 
qualilications take missions from time to time in 
all Ihe convict nri.Hon.s, and all the London and 
most other loisal prisons, with marked success. 
A number of workliouses throughout the country 
arc thrown o)>en to the Church Army for visiting 
ami for missions; and reformatories, industrial 
s( bools, and training ships are also visited, with 
the best results to their inmates. 

Manexperienced officers have been appointed pro¬ 
bation offic-ers under the Probation Act; ofiemlers, 
esiiecially young ones, being committed to their 
care by the magistrates instead of being sent to 
gaol ; and this branch of Avork has been particu¬ 
larly fruitful in saving youths from a life of crime. 
The Society has four special Homes for dealing 
wit,h lads, two of them being used for young first 
ollenders. 

The Old Clo’ departments for men and women 
do a most useful Avork. The clothing and other 
articles .sent by the public to the (’hiirch Army 
are distributed by these departments among the 
Homes, and among poor jieojile and families who 
come for help. To avoid pauperization the articles 
are sold at a nominal price. 

Missions in barracks conducted by Church Army 
e.vangelists are welcomed by the military authori¬ 
ties, and a beginning has been made towards 
similar missions in the navy. 

The Church Armjr’s Avork on behalf of the un¬ 
employed has attained very large jiroportions, and 
It is impossible to do it justice in the space at dis¬ 
posal. It may be classed under tAvo heads; the 
work at the King’s Lahour 'rents and similar 
institutions, where single homeless men are en¬ 
abled by a moderate task to earn food and lodging 
in decent surroiiudings (in connexion with which 
branch an Open-all-night Rest is opened during 
the winter); and the Queen’s Labour Depdts, and 
uumeTons similar depftts throughout the country, 
Avhere married men with families are enabled to 
earn a scanty though sutlicient livelihood for their 
dependants Avhile they are out of work, the wages 
in this case being paid in cash. The principle is 
strictly observed of giving relief by way of re¬ 
muneration for work, not by way of free gifts, 
whethar in money, food, or shelter, these being 


found fatal to the independent spirit of the 
recipients. 

Tlie League of Friends of the Poor occupies an 
important place in Church Army woik. This 
League consists of men and women of more or less 
leisure and means, banded together to give personal 
service to the jioor by the method of each nienilier 
becoming responsible for one poor family, to aa horn 
the member is exjiected to act as a kind, judicious, 
and symjiathizing friend. No money is alloAved to 
be given, but Avith that restriction the members 
are at liberty to use their oAvn discretion in the 
means adopted to help, the central organization 
being always available for lulvice and suiiport. 
The effect is found to be remarkable, both upon 
the befriended and their ‘friends.’ To many of 
the latter it has siii)plied quite a neAv interest 
in, and outlook upon, life and the problems of 
poverty. 

An offshoot from this League is the Roys’ Aid 
department, whose aim is to get hold of lads in 
danger of sinking into hooliganism, unemployment, 
and possible crime, and, by introducing them to one 
or other of the numerous organizations for the 
beneiit of lads to be found in almost everj-^ jiarish, 
to provide as far as possible for a life of good 
citizenshii). A certain iiuniher of these lads arc 
emigrated to Australia. 

The Church Arm,y also sends men and families 
to (’anada in suitable cases, every priicaution 
being taken that those sclecliid for assisted pass¬ 
ages are such as A\'ill make useful self-iehaiit im¬ 
migrants. The emigrants are expected to repay 
the sums advanced for jiassage-money, etc.; and 
it is found in practice that the very great majority 
of them do well in Canada, and arc able without 
difficulty to make their re-paj’inents by the stinu 
latcd instalments. The class chosen are those wlio, 
while respectable and industrious, have been unable 
for some reason or another to make a suciicss ot 
life at home. For the purpose of testing and 
training single applicants lor emigration, and foi 
selecteil inmates from the Labour Homes, the 
Society has a Farm Colony of nearly 8d0 acres in 
the north of Essex. 

'riie Society has nearly seventy Mission-vans, 
veritable houses on Avheels, continually nerainhii- 
latiug throughout the dioceses of England and 
AVales and one Irish diocese, many dioceses having 
two vans at work, and some as many as four. 
Each van is occupied by an evangelist, with one 
or two assistants, going from village to village, 
halting for ten days or a fortnight at the reoucst 
of the Jiarish clergy, and holding missions in nails 
or the ojieii air, visiting the jieojde and ilistrilmting 
pure literature. For larger places, the I’ioneer 
Hejiartment does work similar to that done by the 
vans in villages. Evangelists sent out by this 
dejiartment hold missions in crowded parishes, 
preaching in tents, halls, or the open air; and at 
times united missions are held, covering the whole 
of some moderate-sized toAvn. The same dejiart- 
incnt has charge of the missions which are periodic¬ 
ally helfl on the seashore in certain holiday resorts, 
and on race-courses; also those to fruit- and hop- 
pickers and harvesters. In all these undertat- 
ings the Church Army Avorks hand-in-hand with 
the clergy, never entering a jiarish or institu¬ 
tion without the goodwill of the incumbent or 
chaplain. 

So many-sided is the work of the Society that it 
is somewhat difficult to choose any one branch for 
separate mention. There is, however, one effort 
which, although not one of the most extensive, is 
yet so full of pathos and human interest that it is 
impossible to pass it by. When a man is sent to 
jirison, the community ensures Atw, at all events, 
shelter and food sufficient to sujijiort life. Too often 
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the wife and little ones, who suffer for the sins 
of the husband and father, are left to starve or to 
enter the workhouBc. This means breaking up 
the home; and the future of the children, already 
marred by the taint of the father’s sin, is further 
clouded })y the workhouse sliadow. The stories 
which the Church Army could tell of the hunger 
and x)ld, leading to all sorts of sickness, W'hich some 
of these jioor creatureswill endure rather than break 
ui) the home are heartrending in the extreme. 
The Society has a special branch for searching out 
and ministering to prisoners’ wives and children, 
relieving their immediate necessities, and providing 
work to enable the mother to feed the little ones 
and to tide over the evil time until the bread¬ 
winner IS set at large. For this purpose the 
Society has spacious workrooms, with a creche for 
small (diildren attached, in a pleasant part of 
London. 'Fhe ellect of tliis work is often twofold. 
Few indeed are the prisoners, bad though they 
may be, who do not feel gratitude when they hear 
that the Church Army has done something for the 
wdle and children ; and many a poor sinner has 
b(;en so touched by what has been done in the 
name of Christ tliat it has been to him the 
turning-point from darkness to light. 

The >Vomen’K Social deiiartmcnt works on the 
same lines as that which is concerned with men, 
wit.h neces.snr^ modifications. It has a number of 
H(»mes for Women and (iirls in London and the 
provinces, the princijdes of earnest Christian sym¬ 
pathy and giving relief and help in return for work 
being strictly observed. Laundry-work and needle¬ 
work are naturally the staple industries. Useful 
Hesene work is also carried on. The same depart¬ 
ment has Hoarding Homes for women in Imsiness, 
(’’luhs, and other in.stitutions. There are al.so 
three Homes for W’onien Inebriates, w'here the 
inmates, while taught to rely on the Divine 
power for deliverance from their enslaving vice, 
are medically treated, M'ith good results in many 
cases. 

Anothei de])artment conducts a Dispensary and 
Mediiial Mission for Women and Children, the 
patients being attended by women physicians. 
The same dejjartirienl ha.s several Fresh Air 
Homes in the country and by the sea, wdiere 
poor, ailing, over-tiicd women tfoin the slums are 
recoivetl with llicir children. Church Army sisters 
netjding re.st and change are also cared for in these 
Homes. 

I’hc Church Arviy Gazette, a ^d. goimel paper 
for working-people, has a circulation of upwards 
of 100,000 w’eekly. It is printed, in common with 
the Church Army Review and the whole of the 
Society’s other printing, at the Church Army 
Printing Works at (hiwley, near Oxford, which are 
thoroughly equipped with the latest machinery, 
and constitute an effort towards bringing industry 
back in 1-0 the green fields. 

The Society has many other branches, but it is 
impossible to’mention more than a few of these— 
the Danner and Art department, which executes 
all manner of plain and artistic needle-work, and 
gives cmjiloymeiit to the better class of women 
from the Homes; the work-room for unemployed 
w'omen : the Lantern department, with its 100,000 
lantern slitles on sale or hire, dealing wdth all sorts 
of subjects, sacred and spc.ular ; the Book depart¬ 
ment, which sells something like 400,f)00 publica¬ 
tions, large and small, religious and secular, during 
the year ; and the Princess Club, for factory girls. 

Although the Society has developed from small 
beginnings into the wide ramifications of the 
jiresent day, it remains essentially now what 
was at first-—a working-men’s mission to working¬ 
men. This is the cause of its being, and this is its 
justification. W. Carlile. 


CHURCH (British).—The British Church, 
who.se history it is proposed to outline, may be 
regarded as extending from the introduction of 
ChrLstianity into the island to the time when the 
lioman mission under St. Augustine, having 
converted the Saxons or English, created a new 
Church W'hich anathematized the ancient Church 
of the land. The causes of the rise and overthrow 
of the British Church w ill he included in our survey. 

For about a century and a half before Cliristianity 
could bo regarded as definitely established in 
Britain, the country had formed part of the Roman 
Empire. It had, therefore, the advantages of a 
regularly constituted authority, with an administra¬ 
tion fountled on fixed priiicijdes. And although 
the principles, esiieeially in their judicial aspect, 
were, on many points, dillcrent from those oi the 
religion of Christ, the relation of the province to 
the Empire, and its consequent association with 
the older provin(;es, proved beneficial to the diftu- 
.sion of the Christian religion in many ways. 

No missionary’s name is connecttul with the 
introduction of Christianily into Britain, In this 
it does not differ from many other countries. For 
instance, w'e do not know' who first preached the 
gospel in South Ganl, or in Carthage and other 
places in North Afiica—places in w'hich there were 
churches long before the end of tlie 2 t)( 1 century. 
Bul in the history of the evangelization of Ireland 
and non-Roman Britain (the land to the north of 
the w’all of Hadrian), several centuries later, we 
find names of men who luopngated the faith— 
Nynias, St, Patrick, ami Coluniba. Not so in 
Britain; the first preacher’s name is not known. 
Incidentally w'c may notice that the CUiristiaiiizing 
of Britain was duo largely to its occujiation by the 
Romans. 

I. The British Church from its earliest appear¬ 
ance to the coming of monachism.—The earliest 
apparent indication of the presence of Christians 
in Britain is to bo found in the ndv. Juderox of 
Tertullian, written about A.I). 206, Writing ot 
the people who had believed in the Christ, he 
enumerates all those w'ho had seen the vision of 
Pentecost (Ac 2®*“), also the Gsetuli, Mauri, 
Hispania*, Gallia*, and last of all mentions ‘places 
in Britain whicii, though inaccessihle to the Romans, 
have become subject to Christ’ (eh. vii.). The 
las'^age, it must be allowed, is rhetorical in setting, 
ml i.s it too rhetorical for the conveyance of truth, 
of what was known to the writer as fact? We 
observe that, of all the nations named, the only 
people respecting whom a detail of contemporary 
historical fact is added are the liriiannL (Certain 
parts of liritain, he says, liad not been reached 
i»y the Romans—a statement recognizing the 
difficulties encountered by the generals w'ho pre¬ 
ceded the Emperor Severus (208). TJiese would 
be well known at Rome and Carthage. As Ter¬ 
tullian is clescribing what he knew' to he fact, in 
the first part of the passage, we infer that he had 
reliable information respecting the second. There 
w'ere (Uiristians in Britain before 206, just as there 
was a Chureh at Carthage long before Tertullian 
became a member of it. V. 8elmltze writes as 
follows: 

‘ The celebrated reference In Tertullian to Christians is hardly 
mere rliot^ric. There could scarcely fail to be some Christians 
in the island, jirohaltly in the 2iid cent., as in other places 
which tiie RomaiiH conquered. In a ^^arrison of 30,1)00 men, 
havinir a largfe number of otficers, and certainly no small number 
of persons who, with this or that motive, betook themselves to 
Britain, there were, as a matter of course, Christians to be 
found* {OeHch. den lintergange det griech.-rom. Heidentums 
Jena, 1887-92, il. 12(') 

Wo may wdth some confidence infer that Britain 
had seen Christians and Christian Churches in 
tlie interval between 180 and 200. Tlie earliest 
Christians were immi^ants who used the Latin 
tongue for worship and teaching. The Christianiz- 
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of Britain was tlio work of these iniinigrants. 
From the older j)rovinfes there came into the island 
skilled workers of all (dasses, physicians, and 
schoolmasters ; many of these would be of the 
type described in tlie Better of the Churches at 
Vienne and Lyon (Eus. HIH v. 1)—Vettius Epa- 
gathiis, Alexander the Phrygian ]»hysician, ‘well 
known as a man of apostolic grace,’ Attains, ‘a 

{ ►crson of distinction,’ and others. How far the 
vornan garrison, with its three CTeat centres at 
Caerlcon on Usk, Chester, and York, may have 
aided the beginning and the projiagation of Chris¬ 
tianity is a question very difficult to answer. 
The oldest Acta^ it may be said, are those of 
soldiers, and Tertullian {Apol. 37) speaks of ‘the 
men of yesterday ’ as now ‘ filling the very 
camps ’ {cdstra ipsa). Many soldiers were certainly 
Christians, and llarnack {Hist, of Dof/ma, 1894-99) 
speaks of the court and the camp os ‘active 
proselytizing centres.’ Britain must have benefited 
oy their yiresenee. 

We may here refer to the traditione, falsely so called, which 
meet ua in hiatoricAl literature. Works containiug materials 
for tlie study of these are the followinp; Usslior, Britann. 
Becles. Anlufuitatrg, Haddan-Ntubbs, Couneils, etc, 

18S9-78, Append. A, pp. Z.'i-O; Duchesne, Liher J‘orU.tfi4sali8, 
1886-92, p. 102; John of Tynemouth, Mova Leqenda Anqlice, 
od. Horstmann, 1901, ii. 78; William of Maluiesburv, de Antiq. 
(Hast. JScclea., ed. Hoarne, 17;’7; I’hillimoro, ‘Ihe Triads' 
(Welsh), in V Cymmrodtyr, vol. vn. 

(1) The legend of the lintish Bran is self-contradictory, and 
tlie real Triads contain no allusion to him in relation to the 
Introduction of Christianitj. 

(2) A visit by St. l*aul to Britain has boon inferred from the 
reference to Spain in Bo IS'-M 28 ; an<l u phrase lu Ciemont'e Bp. 
to tfie Hmnaiis, xai «7rl to reppa nj? lAOdie, ‘ having come 

to the limit of the West,'would flUiriKU’apply to Borne itself, 
as the context implies, by its reference to the AposUe’s martyr¬ 
dom in the next clause. The idea of a visit bv St. Paul to 
Britain is an inference, and a weak one, not a tradition. 

(3) Another instance of weak inference is the contention that 
St. Peter came to Britain It is based on a letter from Innocent i., 
whieh speaks of St. Peter as constituting’ pnesla ‘ over all Italy, 
(*aul, Spain, Africa, and the interjacent islands.' It would be 
ditiicuU to find Britain nmong these. 

(4) Later writers make mention of Simon Zelotes, and of 
Aristohuliis us Arwystli Hen, but they must be pronounced 
undeserving of any credence on these points. 

(fj) Tliere are other two legends, one English, the other 
British : (a) The English legend is connected with the founding 
of (llustonburv, and appears for the first time in the writings of 
William of Malmesbury, who describes a very early charter 
which gives the British name Inesimtrin. In the history of the 
church of Glastonia he also speaks of tlie place as called by the 
natives Vnnnvitrin. Tins might mean the ‘island or the 
inona.stcr\ of Witrin.’ William states that he takes his story 
respei’ting the Afiostle I’hilip and Joseph of Arimathaea from 
Freculphiis. 'I’wo stories are thus blended by him ; that of the 
ancient island or monastery of Witrin, and the legend of Philip 
and Joseph The latter is to the effect that Philip sent Joseph 
of Arimathaea to Britain ‘in the sixty-third year from the 
Incarnation of the Lord.' The disciples with Joseph settled at 
Ynis Witrin, and experienced kindness from the king. The 
third king from him became a Christian. He was Lucius or 
Lies ap Cocl, Ooel being the second king. (5) The British 
legend represents a British prince bearing the name of Lucius as 
Bending a letter to Eleuthenus, the bishop of Uonio, requesting 
to bo made a Christian by his command. The story )^veii by 
William that Glastonbury was the cradle of British Christianity 
is evidently post-Norman, while the British legend is certainly 
as old as the (ith century. On the date of the oldest MS of the 
Liher Pontificalis on the storv of l.iicius and its appearance in 
the Liber, see p. cii. In Duchesne's edition. 

It 13 difficult to accept the view advanced in Haddan-Stubbs, 
Councils, 1 . 25, which makes the record belong to the time of 
Prosper, and connects it with attempts at Papal authority over 
Britain, anil equally difficult to accept the view of Zimmer (The 
Celtic. Church m Brit, and Irel., Eng. tr. 1902, p. 2) that it was 
‘ invented towards the end of the 7Lli cent, by a representative 
of Koine, in order to support him in his claims against the 
Britons.' Such purposes appear entirely foreign to the short 
notice of the Liber PontiJu;alis. This story is also given by 
Nennius and Beda, though with some modifications, both 
writers evidently depending upon a copy of the Liber.l 
Nennius (Utst. Brittonurn, 22) f.alls into the confusion of 
placing the conversion and baptism of Lucius under Pope 
Kiicharistus. 'rhere was no Roman bishop of this name, or of 
the name Euaristus, as five MSS read. The dates in Beda and 
Nennius arc plainly impossible when we have regard to that 
given for Eleutherius, i.e. a.d. 174-189. This account is narrated 
with characteristic enlargements in the Book of Llanddv, and 

1 Bede, Jlistona, i. 4; Chronicle. The former gfives a date 
that must be earlier than 169. tiie latter places the conversion 
of Lucius m 180. 


in the Hist. Regum Britannice by Geoffrey of Monmouth. It 
may he observed that tlie whole story is absent from the psges 
of Oildas, who does not know, apparently, of any one in 
particular as connected with the introduction of Christianity 
into Britain. Hamock explains the whole as a traiiscriptioiial 
error. The king was not a British prince, but Abgar ix. of 
Edessa, whose full name was Lucius iElius Septimius Megas 
Ahgarus ix. The scribe was misled. A full notice of this 
conjecture is found in Analecta BoUandiana, vol. xxiv. p. S9S, 
where, on the whole^ tlie view is accepted. Yet it may have 
to wait for fuller elucidation. 

Christianity brought to men a knowledge of one 
God as opposed to polytheism, with its idolatrous 
and bloody sacrifices and official pomp.^ The 
Epistula ad Dioqneturn, which i.s the most striking 
Christian pamphlet of early times, gives a vivid 
conception of the Christian life about the year 
150. It has been described as belonging to the 
heroic period ; its wonis liave not yet lost their 
lower. Britain, then beginning to be Christian, 
legan also to know men who had reached the ideas 
and feelings portrayed in this Epislula. 

When Christianity came into Britain, probably 
some time before A.D. 2D0, important develop¬ 
ments had secured a lasting place in the Church. 
The very name Cniholica Eedesia had acquired a 
meaning which renders the description ‘Universal 
Church^ somewhat inadequate. It had come to 
imply doctrine also, whieh, within a certain range, 
was uniform ; it implied, fuither, a particular form 
of Church life which was approximately identical 
in all comnnmities. Neitlier the doctrine nor 
the institutional form of the Churc-h was quite 
fixed, thougli more or leiss definitely formed. 
Thus, long before the Christian community had 
begun its work in Britain, its ministry had ile- 
velopod almost uniformly in other parts—in Italy, 
Spain, Gaul, the Khineland, and particularly m 
Africa, before Tertullian oven had liecome a Chris¬ 
tian. Its ministry consisted of a chief pastor who 
was called bishop (episcopus), aided in the oflices 
of worship by others of a second rank named presby¬ 
ters (presby'teri)t while the less distinctive parts of 
the ritual and the charities of the brotherhood were 
administered by deacons {dinconi). This was the 
kind of Church that existed—possibly the only 
kind that could have existed—in Ilritain about 
A.D. 180-200. The British bishop, it sliouhl he 
remembered, was bishop of the one church in which 
he lalioured, doing the work usually done to-day 
in every eommuuion by the minister of a church. 
No diocesan bishoji, during the centuries extending 
from those early times to the 10th or 11th cent, 
was evolved in the Church of Britain; presbytei!' 
there were in it, entrusted with functions which, 
after a time, only bishops could perform in the 
majority of chunihes. At first the Church in 
Britain w^as similar in all things to other older 
Churches; but, whereas these, in course of time, 
adopted new ways, the British Church clung con¬ 
servatively to ancient customs, and so came to be 
regarded as a reprobate Church. 

Our knowledge of the characteristics of the Early 
Church in Britain is of necessity inferential, for 
from native and direct sources there is hardly any 
information to be gained on these points. The 
barrenness of those sources will be evident when 
it is mentioned that not a single name is known to 
history except St. Alban until we come to the three 
bishops who in SI 4 travelled from York, Lincoln, 
and London to the Council of Arles. And after 
that date we meet with no representatives of the 
Church until we come to Pelagius, Palladius, and 
St. Patrick. The inscriptions even hear no trace 
of Christianity until the 6th cent, has begun. 

The language whieh the Church in Britain em¬ 
ployed for worship, for solemn ordinances, as well 
as (or teaching, was Latin. In course of time, terms 

I For an aooount of the heathenism of Britain, see artt. Oblts 
Druide. 
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from that language came to be used by the British 
people, and modern Welsh still contains a large 
number of Latin words. The immigrants, in addi¬ 
tion to their Latin speech, brought over copies of the 
Latin Bible. 'I'liiH M'as of necessity in the version 
called Old Latin, and it obtained so strong a hold 
upon the mind and heart of tlie Church here that it 
continued in vigorous use three and a half centuries 
later. 

Besiiles the Scriptures in Latin, the newcomers 
carried to their new home that short summaiy of 
doctrine which they called their Symbolwn. Inis, 
probably, was the old liomaii creed, or an older and 
simider form of it—which in its more complete and 
fixed form was called the Apostles’ Creetl,* They 
must also have brought with them the mode of 
conducting public worship, consisting of common 
prayer, reaiiing of ISc.ripture, and sermon. Con¬ 
verts were admitted into Church communion after 
])H‘})arat ion as catechumens, and by the solemn 
rite of bajitisin. The Britons understood Augus¬ 
tine when in fiOlJ he spoke of the rite ‘ by which we 
are regeneiated unto Cod’—an expression that is 
found as early as Justin Martyr (about 150), and 
soon afl-er in Latin terminology. There were at 
a very early period tntet'rogntions made of each 
j»ers<>ii at his i>a}>tisiii, in the tenor of the articles 
oi the Creed: ‘Dost thou believe with thy whole 
heart in Cod the Father Almighty? I believe,’ 
etc. etc.’’ Another rite, regarded as a part of bap¬ 
tism, was named Clirisin or Conhniiation (7.V.). in 
course of time it became separated fioin baptism, 
ami was relegated to the bishop as his own special 
function ; in Britain, however, it continued as a 
rite which could he iierlormetl also hy tlie presbyter 
(il not hy the deacon) who conducted the baptism. 
The, Eucharist, ri^garded as the most solemn onli- 
nan<*i‘ of the CJluirch, was jirohahiy celebrated as 
in <»llier Clauches; it was presided over by the 
hisliops alone, and took place at. the second part of 
tlie service, to which none were admitted. 

Besides Sunday, the weekly sacred day of the 
Clii istians, JCHsi,er was reganled as an annual festival 
commemorating, earlier than ‘200, the Resurrection 
of the Lord, 'fhcie were diverse ways, even in the 
West,, of fixing the day on which the celebration 
should take jil.’ice, and niobably Britain had no 
uniform nn'tlu»d of calculation until the year 314, 
when it adopted the then Roman mode of com¬ 
putation. 

In this brief description of what prevailed in 
most, if not in all, countries, we see the Church of 
Britain about a.d. 200. There were in it, as 
well as in other facts not, yet named, the seeds of 
bitter, hnra,ssing divergences. These did not de- 
vclo]», however, until four hundred years had 
passed by. A period of British life—internally 
undi.sturi)ed—may be said to extend from about 
‘200 to about 600. It is probable that, with the ex¬ 
ception of the local persecutions from Trajan to 
Marcus Aurelius, warfare against the Church as 
an institution w'as carried into Britain, for the 
first and only tune, in the ])ersecution called forth 
by the Edict of Decius in ‘250, or that of Valerian 
in ‘257. This time of trial showed, to borrow tlie 
words of Gildas, ‘ bright lamps of holy martyrs,’ of 
whom he names three—Alban of Verulam, Julius, 
and Aaron of Caerleon ar Wysc or UrbsLegioiium. 

most writers these martyrdoms are placed under Dio¬ 
cletian (from A.I). .10:1), owinir to a false readinif and wrouK 
understanding of (lildus in hifl de Exeidio hntatmia. The 
best reading—uf con/icimus, ‘as we conjecture’—proveB that 
tiildas himself did not know the exact time, St. Alban, Julius, 
and Aaron were prohaiily victims of the fierce blast which swept 
over Britain under Decius or Valerian, rather than under 

I The differences between the Celtic form and the Continental 
are set out at length in the Antiphonary 0 / Bangor (ii. 21, ed. 
Warren, 189S-96), and by Burn in Nxeeta of Remesiana (1905). 

* See Heurtley, Harmonia Symbolica, 1868, p. 106; Achelis, 
'Canons of Ilippolytus,’ TU vi. 4. 


Diocletian. A careful reading of the chapter in Gilias creates 
the impression that it is a fragment of an ancient Rassio or 
Acta of St. Alban. VVi- find an account of St. Alban and the two 
other martyrs In Uildos’ de Excidh Urrlamiitr, eh. 10, written 
about 640(Cymmrodorion Hoc. ed.); Bede, //wf/. Ecden. Gentta 
Anglorum, written before 73r>; Constantins, Pi fa Gertnani (one 
of Bede’s sources), written about 480. There were two families 
of the texts of the i'assions; a copy of one, the ‘Turin’ text, 
came to Gildas, while Bede used an exemplar of the ‘raris’ 
text. For full information respecting these texts, see W. Meyer, 
Die tjegende ilea hi. Albanvs, des Protomartyr Anylioe, tn 
Texten »w JJedit, 1904, and the review of his liook in Analecta 
Bollandiana, vol. xxiv. p. 397. 

During the decade 286-296, Britain under Carau- 
sims and AllectUH was practically independent ; 
the Gallo-Roman Emiiire, recognized bv the troops 
in Britain, lasted from ‘259 to 273. \Ve are thus 
carried to the time of Valerian, or to the peaceful 
measures of Galerius (260), under whom, being a 
half-usurper, persecution was scarcely possible. 
Constantms carried on no persecuting severities.* 
We infer, therefore, that the persecution under 
Avhich St. Alban and the two citizens of Caerleon, 
‘together Avith many others of both sexes,’ sullered 
Avas the fierce onslaught of Valerian or Decius on 
individual Christians and on the Church in its 
collective existence. There can hardly be an 
escape from the conclusion that this jieriod, 251 
to 260, was the only time Avlien the (Jliurch of 
Britain was persecuted. Alban was not tlie Jirst 
martyr in Britain, as rejiuted ; he was one of three, 
but had the good fortune to be glorified in the 
J*asf{io, written in Gaul, not in Britain, and also 
by (Lidas and Beda, and in the yitn Germani of 
Constantins. 

British representatives were present in the 
Council at Arles in 314, summoned by Constantine 
to decide ujion a grave diircrencc that had arisen 
in Africa; but its Canons, like those of every 
Council, concerned the wliole Church. There 
travelled thithei, as the names are given in Mansi, 
from tlie Oorbey MB: (1) Eborius episcopus de 
dvitate EboriaceiiM piovincia Britannia; (2) Rc- 
iLitutus episcopus dt- '‘ivitate Lomlinensi jirovincia 
supnwhctu; (3) AdeHius episcopus de civitate colonia 
Londinensium (MS Linduuensium; this correction 
must bo made); (4) exinde Sacerdos presbyter, 
Arminius diaconus. Many signatures make it 
evident that numerous presbyters and deacons took 
part and voted in the Council—a striking fact. From 
York, from London, and from Lincoln respectively, 
Ebonus (a name that became Ifor in the British 
tongue), Kestitiitus (Avhose name took the form 
yd), and Adellius, with the presbyter and 
deacon, went to share at Arles in tlie work of 
framing the Canons, twenty-two in number. 
The Canons generally deal with the ordinary 
regulations and ditticulties of pastoral Avork, and 
imply a great change in respect of discipline 
when compared with the old austerity {antiqua 
awiteritas). But the first of them seems to lie 
CAudence of variance in the customs Avith re¬ 
spect to the celebration of Easter—a point that 
lAicaine so vital later, as deciding the relations 
of the British and Anglo-Roman Churches. it 
was in this Canon decided to observe the feast on 
‘one day and at one period,’ ut vno die et uno 
tempore per mnnern oroem a nobis ub.wrvefur. As 
most of the Churches already held their Easter on 
the fiord’s Day—the day <jf liis Resurrection—this 
decision was of importance chiefly on account of 
its second clause. Rome iii that age calculated 
its time of holding the sacred feast on a cycle of 
84 years. Alexandria, with all the Churches of the 
East, had adopted the old civic cycle of Athens, 
called the Metouic cycle, and calculated upon a 
basis of 19 years. I’he point of chief importance 
is that the British bishops carried over the 
Roman 84-year cycle, with its high prestige, and 

1 Lactantiu^ de Marte Pereecutorum, 24; Eus. Life of Con- 
atantine, cf. UE viii. 13-16, ix. 2, x. 6-7. 
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the iJritons clun^ to it witli the tenacity of a strong; 
reverence for their fatlmrs. Home, on the other 
hand, went throu;j:h several clian^^es until it finally 
ended with the adoj)tion of the Alexandrian 
calculation. Easter was a movable feast derived 
from the Jews, whose year w'as lunar, and its date 
was fixed by tlie first i'ull moon of spring; as the 
lunar yeai is IJ days sJiorter than the .solar, each 
full moon of Jan. 1 in any year is 12 days old on 
.Ian. 1 of the following year. Many elibrts had 
been made to find a system indicating tiic time 
when sun and moon should again have the same 
days. This interval, cal led a cycle, at Rome was 84, 
at Alexandria 19 years. Henceforth the lintish 
Church observed this Roman cycle, of which its 
bishops heard at Arles in 314. Cf. Calendar 
(Christian). 

Wo have no reason to doubt thaf the Britons 
were orthodox, like the West generally, in their 
attitude during the great controversies which 
resulted in the faith of Nicica r(;si»ecting the 
Divinity of the JSon, and in the Cliristology of 
Chalcedon. 11 is interesting now to read the hook 
that W'as read by many in Britain—a book of 
deep thought and modor.ate ojiinion, viz. the de 
Synod'is^ written by Hilary of I’oitiers, and 
addressed to, anumg others, the hisliups of the 
jirovinces of Britain. This hook, ai)]»aicntly, had 
prepared the minds of the Britons and others to 
op^iose the religious tyranny of Constantins at 
Ariminum (359). 

There is a point wliich is worthy of special 
notice, viz. that, in the 4th cent., forms of ritual 
and creed, diflering as they did from those which 
be(!anie iixed later, were to be found in places 
widely ajiart throughout the Empire. For instance, 
the article in the Ancient Creed on the Church 
reads almost the same in the Hyniholum used at 
Kemesiana beyond the Adriatic as in that of <he 
(3iuieliPsof Gaul (whore J^'austus wyote), Britain, 
and Ireland. In Britain an<l Ireland their Creed 
taiiglit men to .sny : ‘ I believe that there is one 
Holy Catholic Clinreh,’ not as in other jilaces: ‘I 
believe iv the Holy Catholic Church.’ It is possible 
that along the great military road, on which 
Remesiana lay, and wdiich readied Milan through 
Aquilcia, developed forms of ritual might travel 
from Constantino[>l<' without touching Romo. 
From Milan as centre these w^ould reach the Irish 
Bailin’, and Faustus, hishoj) of Riez in South 
Gaul. We have in this hypothesis, if true, an 
exjilanation also of the clement of truth in the old 
contention that Christianity had come to Britain 
from the East. ICastern peiniliarities there were, 
but they had come not directly, hut in the way 
described above.* 

Fclagiaiiism {q.v.) is sometimes represented as a 
current is.suing from Britain ; this, liow'ever, was 
not the case. Its original home Avas Itume, and its 
motive was a protest against Augustine’s doctrine 
of sin and grace. Pelagius w^as a Briton ; this is 
the evidence of all who speak of him, with the 
.apjiarent exception of Jerome. The best Avay of 
understanding the life of Felagius, and the relation 
of l>rit.ain to him, is to rcganl him as one of the 
many w'ho made their pil<i,i image to the East in 
order to know and learn tlie ‘ way of holiness’ that 
W'as HO spoken of in all parts as jiractiseil by ‘ the. 
saints’ in Egypt and Asia Minor. There were 
others who must have been drawn from Britain 
eastward and to Rome from the same motives as 
IVdagius. (Jne of these was Folladius, a strong 
follower of Augn.stine. 

The Pelagian controversy continued after the 
death of Pelagius in the far East, probably not 
long after 418, and even after the death of 

1 Burn, Hiceta of Remesiana, p. Ixxviii.; Duchesne, Oriqines 
du eulte chrHien, 18W), p. 83 ; Bams, JThSt, July 1006, p.*601. 


Auj^ustine (430). At last, by the instigation 
of Jtoniface and Celestiue (422-432), bishops of 
Rome, Imperial edicts were issued against the 
Pelagians. They were exiled from Italy. It is 
knoAvn that Pelagius had a host of warm sym¬ 
pathizers at Rome, and it would not be sur- 
j>rising if many of his own countrymen should be 
amongst them. These men, ‘enemies of grace,’ 
would naturally return home, and, as Prosper says, 
‘take possession of the land of their birth.’ Agricola 
ami his father Severianus, if among the exiles 
from Rome, w ould ansiver this description; hut 
w'c see by the Pelaqian Letters which Caspari has 
edited, that there were other Pelagians in Britain, 
and the doctrine may have been sj)reading. Agri¬ 
cola, we are told by Prosiier, w'as corruj)ting not 
individuals but Churches, .so that there mu.st have 
lieen no small influx of Ptdagianism into Britain. 
Pallailiiis, wdioni we regard as a Briton, succeeded 
in securing the intervention of the Roman bishop 
Cele.stinc, wdio sent over Gernianus ol Aiixerre in 
order to j)ut an end to the heresy. J^rosper’s 
Chronicle oj)i)osite the year 429 records ; 

• Florontio Pt Dionvsio Oobs. ( = a.d. 420): Agricola PelagianuB, 
Severiant Pplagiani episcopi films, ecclcsias Britaiiiiiae dogmatis 
BUI iiiHinnulione corrupit. Seel ad actionem rulladii diaconi 
pai»a CJoclestinuB Uermanum AntiHidorcuBeni epiBcopuiii vice Bua 
init.Lit, ot deturbatis hairpticiB Britannoa ad catholicam fidem 
dirigit.’ 

I’rosjier, it should he rememhered, was in Rome at 
this time and closely associated wdth Celcstine; 
therefore his narrative commands especial credit. 

There is, how’ever, another w’itneH.s who mu.st also 
he consulted, viz. Constantins, the author of l,he 
Vita Cermani, w'ho w'rote his book about the ycai 
480.* The Vita^ as Ave lind it in Haddan-Stuhhs, 
is proved to he largely interpolated ; Wilhelm 
Levison has thoroughly examined it, and W'e turn to 
his Avork for full information resjiec'ting the book 
an<l its auHior {Neues A rchiv der GeseUschaft fur 
alterc deutsche Geschiehtskunde, xxix. [1903]). Con- 
stantius w’as one of those literary men made knoAvn 
to us in the letters and poems of Sidonius Apol- 
linuris, and it w'as to him that Sidonius dedicated 
his Letters. Constantius in forms us that Germanus, 
Avho to this day has been called in the British 
tongue Garmon, made tAvo visits to Britain in 
order to ojipose Pel agiaiiism there; on the first of 
these he Avas accompanied by Lupus, bishop of 
Troyes. The Vita, hoAvever, relates further that 
an embassy was sent fiom Britain to inform the 
Gallic bishops that tlie Pelagian heresy was rapidly 
taking jiossessioii of the people, and that the 
earliest possible succour should he given to the 
Catholic faith. A Synod was held, and Germanus 
and Ln])us w’cre solicited to undertake the mission 
to Britain. The two bishops entered upon their 
w'ork Avith energy, and succeeded in their task. 
Tlie Vita Gemuini, w’ritten with a charm of style 
w'hieh made it exceedingly jiopular, is throughout 
full of imrjiculouH incidents. This w'as the fjishion 
of tlie time. But Ave are dependent upon the 
narrative of the Vita for all that occurred during 
the stay of the bishops in Britain—the visit to the 
grave of St. Alban, the Hallelujah victory, etc. 

Many attemids have been made to reconcile the 
tAV’o accounts, tluit of Pros] ler and that of the Vita, 
hut tJie statement of Piosper’s Chronicles that. 
Germanus was sent to Britain by Celestine as his 
representative {vice sua), and at the invitation of 
the British deacon l*alladius, seems to be such as 
must be accepted ; the emba.ssy from Britain and 
the Council are. it is quite probable, due solely to 
the imagination of Constantius The Vita Lupi is 
good evidence that Jmpus accompanied the great 
bisho]) in this mission to Britain. It adds one 
special detail, viz. that the journey was rnfide in 
1 AS, Juli vii. pp. 202-21. From the Acta the text is given in 
Haddan -Stubbs. ‘c<»ineils, vol. i. 
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winter. Germanns came to Britain in 429, about 
the same time as the En^^lish, at the invitation of 
Guortifjfern, began their occupation of the island. 
This inforniation we gatlier from the Historia 
hrittnnum by Nennius, (Tormaruis, or Garmon, 
remained in the memory of the British as tlie man 
who had saved tlie faith of the (.-hureh when 
threatened by a flood of Pelagianism, as the builder 
of moTuisteries, and as the great teacher of saints. 
But their reverence was enhanced by the l)elief that 
he had been a strong helper against tlie Saxons. 

A few names apj)ear before us about, this time. 
One ot these is Fastidius, a British bishop who 
wrote, some time between 420 and 430, a botdc to a 
widow named i'atalis, on The- (Umsfidn JAfe^ and 
another on The Trenervintj of Widowhood. In 
riiality there is hut one book known to us. The 
tractate has heerj erroneously described as con¬ 
taining Tela^ian passages. It reminds «me of some 
chapteis in tlie Innfatto of 'riiomas a Keuipis. 

‘Men Hin 0 )j:ri‘j;iouHl.v,’ it RaAS, ‘when they believe that God 
in the .avcnts'cr not of sin but ot heresy. ... A Christian is he 
wlio exleinh pity to all, who in no case is ruffled by injury, who 
allows not a jioor man to he oiijiressed if he bo present . . . 
w'ho has made himself poor to t,he world that he may become 
rich iiutn God.' 

FasiiiUus insists on the necessity of obedience 
as well as faith, for a good liie. Ills letter to the 
Avidow, a noble type of Christian womanhood, 
]ilac(‘S eh'arly before us the idea of the, Christian 
man us t‘iilertaine<l in Britain about 420.* 

Anothci name tlint comes into view is Kau.stus. 
He was born in Britain, but was taken by his 
inotlier in early life to the monastery of Lerins. 
Maximus w'as then aldiot of Lerins; on his ap¬ 
pointment in 433 to he bishop of IBez, Faustus 
succeeded him as abbot, afterwards sueeeedirm 
him also as bishop of Itiez. lie was acquainted 
with Sidonius Ajiollinairs, W'lio describes his 
mother as Iioly and one who insjiired reverence; 

‘ to he intioduceil to her was as it Israel had intro¬ 
duced him to Bebecca, or Samuel to his mother 
Hannah’—a lady wliose ]iiely may he compareil 
with that of the Avidow to Avhom Fastidius Avrotc, ' 
and lioth as examides of British jiiety. She took 
over her son to share in the discipline and saintli¬ 
ness of the communities at Maiseilles and Lerins. 
Sidonius speaks in one of hi.s letters of the liooks 
AAdiich Faustus was sending by the hands of Uio- 
catuH ‘ to your fclloAv-Britoiis,’ Faustus is thus an 
instance of the early beginning in Britain of rever¬ 
ence lor the monastic life. 

Iviocatus is another important personage. We 
meet him as the guest of Sidonius Apollinaris, 
being detained at his house liecause of the in¬ 
cursions of ‘ the barbarians ’ into Gaul. Kiocatus 
is s}iokeii of as hishoji and monk {nntistr.'i ac 
Dwnachns). lie was then on Ids second visit, and 
Avas returning Avitb a supjily of books from Faustus. 
A stream of literat.ure, copies of the Scriptures, 
tractates, etc., came to Britain from l^erins, an 
imjiortant literary (^eIltre. The visit of Avhieli we 
have sjioken may have oec.urred betAveen 460 and 
470, tbongli lliocatus might have been bishoj) many 
years earlier. In liim avi' have evidence of monach- 
ism not only existing in Britain, but also favoured 
by the Church, or by some churches at least, since 
this man a\ as hisliopas Avell as monk. The friendli¬ 
ness bet ween Faustus, Avho Avas a strong and fervid 
Semi-l’elagian, and Kiocetus suggests the pre¬ 
valence in Britain of Semi-Pelagian vicAvs.* 

Of another—Nynias—we have information in 
Beda, who deidares that he was a Briton. Ailred, 
abbot of Kievaulx, in his Vita Nininni, Avritton in 

1 See Geniiadius, de Vir. Illust. ch. f»7; also Caspar!, Brie/f, 
Abhandlungen und Prediyten, 1891, p. 36211. on de Vita 
ChriKtiana {PL, vol. 1.). 

3 Krusuh, Apoll. Sidon. EpMuloe et Cannina, Berlin, 1805 
[ilGII viii. 157]; also Engelbrecht, Sttithen tiber d. SchrijUn 
d. Bisehofes von Reii Fauatua, I'rague, 1889, pre(. p. xv. 


the 12tb cent., has preserved a few details. Nynias 
carried on missionarv Avork in Northern Pict-lanil— 
in Caithness, in Sutlierland, and even in Shetland. 
Ogham and other inscriptions testify to his activity. 
St, I’atrick, until about the year 432, may be re¬ 
garded as a Briton. In his Coiifes.no he tells his 
story, and in the Kpistola supplies a few details 
resnccting his birth and his experience. Tlie date 
of liis birth may have been between 387 and 390. 
His death must have occurred about 461. Hia 
father Avas a deacon and a decurion, his grand¬ 
father a presbyter. It was not, hoAvever, until he 
hadescajied from hia captiAuty in Ireland and had 
dAvelt some time at the monastery of Lerins, and 
afterAvanls for a longer pt;riod at Auxerre, that he 
AA'as ordained bishof) and sent as missionary to 
the Irish. Apparently there were no monks or 
monasteries in the jiarts Avhere St. I’atrick s[>ent 
his early life ; he learnt the ascetic way of lift; at 
Lerins. There is no need here to enter into any 
account of the labours which St. Patrick carried 
on as bishop among the Irish. 

2. British monachism.—Monachisni apiiears to 
have heen one of the results of the visit of Ger- 
nianus, and to be connected with the monasteries 
on the south tioast of Gaul. Lupus, Ins youthful 
comjianion, had been at the monastery of Lerins. 
Kiocatus, a British bisboyi and monk, held inter¬ 
course Avith Faustus, himself of British jiarentage, 
Avbo had been abbot of Lerins ; it is therefore (jiiite 
natural to conclude that monachism came to Britain 
from South Gaul. Its home lor the British was 
Marseilles or Lerins, muther of which monasteries 
was founded before abou 1410-15. British monach- 
isni may have heen gradually making its wnj into 
the country about 429. It is stated in the lAfe of 
St. Samson that he restored a monastery Avliich had 
been built by Germanns, i.c. in 429. \Ve connect, 
therefore, the monachism of our island with the 
influence of Germanus, as Avell as with the im¬ 
pulse received from Marseilles or Lerins, or from 
both places. 

There was thus introduced into Britain a new 
idea of the Avay in Avliieh moral jierfection could be 
reached. It meant severe austerity, AAbic.h, bv 
mortifying the body, gave the spirit Bill nlay ; it 
enjoined also the abandonment of the world’s life, 
so as to sccur*^> full lilierty for exercises of piety. 
Through niouacliism there Avas brought into the 
islami a new spirit ual force, and the monk clothe<l 
himself in a garb that was signilicantly symbolical 
of it. Its methods for the cultivation of spiritual 
discipline were prayer, reading, and meditation at 
fixed and stated hours. There seem to have been 
tAvo types of monachism, to Avhich the names 
‘ Antonian ’ and ‘ Paehomian ’ have been given. 
Reminiscences of the former are frequent in the 
names of churches and parishes at the present day. 
P^or instance, Llanddeusant means a Uan, or cell, 
for two monks ; on the other hand, Llanilltud was 
a f’acboniian institution, a monastery where many 
lived liy one rule [rcifula). 

The anchorite and the monk became ruler.s of 
the Church, the bishop and other members of the 
clerical order occupying a se(‘ondary position. 
P>cry lanna, lann, or Uan Avas the eell of a recluse 
or a monastery, and such places covered the whole 
land. Even the Church at first was endangered 
by the abandonment of sacraments, and by the 
prevalence of neAv and unauthorized collective 
gatherings. Manual labour Avas undertaken by 
the monk, not for profit, but for his own moral 
discipline. The Lausiac History shows that 
such crafts as gardening, agriculture, smith’s 
work, carpentry, fulling, weaving, tanning, shoe- 
making, and writing were practised in the monas¬ 
tery of Akhmim. P'rom the earnings of such 
lalxiurs the monks provided themselves with food 
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and clothing, which were regarded as tlie common 
property of the eornmniiity. TJie same system 
obtained in Britain, though on a smaller scale, as 
the Life of St. David shows. Jn the monastery 
founded atTahennisi by Pachomius, all the monks 
were required to commit to memory the whole of 
the I’sahcr and the New Testament. This custom 
also prevailed in Britain, as we know from the 
quotations ma<le by Gi Idas in the de Excidio. Even 
more extreme ascetic usagtjs in the mortification of 
the body, borrowed from the Egyptian monasteries, 
were carried on by the monks in this island. The 
idea of monachisrn, it is evident, as regarded by 
tlie early British monks, was derived from Egypt. 
The biogrtyiher of St. David informs us definitely 
(‘Vita S. Davidis’ in Cambro-Britxsk Saints) that 
the saint imitated the Egyjitian monks (Egyptios 
monachos imitatus^ similem eis dnxii vitavi). 

Two names apjiear in British tradition as 
prominent in the early days of inonachism. There 
were, undoubtedly, others prior to them, whose 
names are not known. One of the two is Dubricius 
(Dyfrig), and the other llltud, lielonging to a 
younger generation ; the period between 420 and 
600 gives no names for liistory except the three 
—Dyfrig, llltud, and Kiocatns. 'Fhe ‘ Life of 
Dubricius’ in the Book of Llanddv is a very con* 
fused piece of biography. He is said to have been 
consecrated ‘ archbi.sho}) over all South Britain ’ by 
Gernianus and liUpus, and his privileges were 
confirmed by ‘ Aijostolu! authority. This ac.count 
18 contiadicted by the narrative of GeoflVey of 
Monmouth, according to whom Dubricius was 
ilibot at llenllan, and afterwards at Mochros. 
illt/ud was the first abbot of the place called after 
him Llanilltud, the term lla?i being a name given by 
the people to a monastery ; ^ it now means ‘ parish 
church.’ llltud was a Briton, and through him 
monachisrn seems to have inspired high moral 
aims in a coniiiiunity of devoted disciples, among 
whom we find (iildas and St, David. Following 
the intimations of the older Vitce, we are led to 
regard Llanilltud as an island, not a place in the 
midst of meadows and streams, as the British Vita 
suggests, and to conclude that the original Llanill* 
tnd must be the island called Caldy. It was not 
on the site of the present-day J.«aut-wit-Major 
(Llanilltud Fawr). 

Contemporary with Tlltud was Teilo, the founder 
and first bishop of Llandfiv, who had been a fellow- 
disciple of St. David under I’aulinns.* Another 
contemporary M’^as Caradoc of Llancarvan. We 
have narratives respecting four eminent disciples 
of llltud—Gildas, Samson, Paul Aurelian, and St. 
David. In each of these men we observe a re¬ 
markable change in monkhood. The monk, 
instead of being simply a recluse, becomes a public 
preacher. Gildas, from the 'r.yne in the North, 
travelled far to become a disciple of llltud at 
Llanilltud in South Wales. In the eagerness of 
his devotion he seems to have exceeded the Taben- 
nisiot monks. He committed to memory nearly 
the whole Bible, and acipiired an intimate know¬ 
ledge of the Christian literature of the West. The 
teachings of llltud were carried by liiin t/O Ireland. 
The close of his life was spent in Brittany, in 
accordance with a long-cherished desire for the life 
of an eremite, his deatli occurring, according to the 
Vita and the Annales Cambria combined, on 29th 
Jan. 570. (Anscome, after a searching investiga¬ 
tion, decides upon 654, which seems too early.) 
Besides the de Excidio, Gildas wrote Letters, of 
which fragments are extant; these show in him a 
remarkable trait—he writes as a man endowed 
with a moderation which a casual reader of the 
de Excidio would not expect to find. 

An idea which seems to have possessed men in ! 

1 Book qf LlandHv, pp. 71, 120. a Ib. p. 99. i 


Britain finds conspicuous illustration in Samson. 
His supreme message may be seen in the word‘s 
addressed by him to his father: Tu, quidem, frater 
Umbraphel, peregrinus esse dehes'^ ‘Thou must 
be a pilgrim ’ is for him and for many a constraining 
conviction. From Dumnonia he set sail for the 
land of his pilgrimage, settling at Dol, situated in 
that northern part of Brittany to whicli patriotic 
feelings towards the old home in Britain gave 
the name of Dumnonia. Paulus Aurelianus, or 
Pol de Leon, as he was later named, after a time 
spent as a solitary near his father’s lands, crossed 
early to Brittany. He first settled on the island 
of itshant, but afterwards in the Pagus Ijeonensis, 
where he built his llan, or monastery, and was 
created bi.shop. The spirit of Llanilltud made of 
him a missionary bishop and preacher. 

The last to be named by us is David, or, as his 
countrymen called him, Dewi Sant. It ought to be 
superfluous to assert the fact of St. David’s exist - 
ence. This is made certain by the whole tone and 
character of the Life written by Iticemarchus at 
St. David’s, where there were materials left since 
the saint’s own time, and where Sulien, the bi<»- 
grapher’s father, the most learned bislioji in all 
Britain, had lived. Beyond the short notice in the 
Life of Paul Aurelian, this Vita by Iticemarchus 
seems to be the source of all that has been written 
of St. David in Welsh poems and biographies of 
the Middle Ages, and in quite a library of books 
written later. The Welsh versions testily to its 
early popularity, but deal freely with it, making 
fiequent omissions and changes. The Vita was a 
sermon for St. David’s day ; and the Welsh versions 
have given it more of the .sermon’s characteristics. 
That Daviil was with Tlltud we know for certain 
from the earlier Breton Life of Sanison and the 
British Life of llltud, but his teacher in the 
narrative of liicemarchiis was not Illtmi but 
Patilinus. The spirit of llltud, however, was in 
him, and he became a jiojmlar preacher, and by 
this, and by other ministrations of the jiastoral 
type, he endeared himself to his pcojde. Twelve 
monasteries in succession were founded by him; 
even Glastonbury Ls among these, and Lcgniinetre 
MonasteHwn, which is repre.sented to be a nunnery, 
.ind is called in tlu‘ version JJardlicni. Several 
comjianions followed him to reside at Veins Unbus, 
the Welsh name for which Giraldus gives as Hen 
Meneu, and the Latin as Vetvs Menevia (‘ Kam- 
brice Hen Meneu, Latino vero Vetus Menevi.a ’). It 
was at this place, both as abbot ami as bishop, that 
his life was spent, his death ocmirring at a com¬ 
paratively early age. To him, above all otheis, 
has gone forth the reverence of the Wel.^h })eople. 
Intimations of this reverence are not infrequent. 
At a great synod held at Brevi (afterwards called 
Llanddewivrevi) he was approached with profound 
marks of respect by delegates of the bishops there 
a.s.Hembl(5d, 118 in number, be.side8 an innumerable 
multitude of pre.sbytcrs, abbots, etc., and begged to 
abandon his jdace of retirement in order to preach 
to the people. Mo.st reluctantly he complied, and 
preached as no other could. A second synod, to 
which the name Victoria is given, conniicted with 
St. David’s name, was held, in whic-h tlie decrees 
of the former were coiilirmed. These may be later 
echoes of him. We cannot be wrong in believing 
that the revival continued after the death of (Bldas, 
the fearless reprover of princes and bishop.s, and of 
David, the great popular preacher. The names of 

several workers have l>een preserved. 

We subjoin a itibliography of the subject, with brief notes, 
dividinj; the whole into four clasHos. 

1. ViT* or riioBABiiY Bbkton ORiqiN. —Those that we possess 
seem to have come from the Benedictine monastery of fleur) 
'Floriacmn). _ 

1 Mabillon, AS, i. 164; AS, Jul. vi. p. 682 ; Anal BoU. 

vi. ( Vita h.); dc la Borderie, La Bretagne ; liCel v. 417. 
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(1) Life of Samson — Vita S. Samsonis, first printed in Mabil- 
ion’s AS. See the Bollandists’ AS, Jul. vi. pp. 57li-81. Another 
Life of Samson is jirinted in the Analecta Bollandiana, vi. De 
la Borderie places the substance of the older Vxta, published by 
Mabillon, about a.d. (l()0-lf>, and gives the second Vita a date 
alKJut 9()0(8Pe his La Bretagne, 1903, i. 660). 

(2) Life of Paul Aurehan, or Pol de Leon— Vita S. Pauli 
Aureliani. See AS, Mart. ii. pp. 111-119. Another Vita is pub¬ 
lished in Afutli'cia Bollandiana, i. ; and the same from another 
MH by lluissaru in the Jtl'el v. 417. 

(3) Life of Gildas—Vifa S. Giliioi, called Pifai., was written 
by the Monk of Unis, a monastery in Brittany. V'ita ii., by 
Curadoc of Llancarvan, was written probably four or five cen¬ 
turies later than Vita i. Both are printed in the Cymmrodoi ion 
ed. of (hldas. 

(4) Life of Briocus. This is published in the Analecta Bol- 
landtana, ii. 

(6) Life of lHaclovins, now St. Malo. The Lives of Maclovius, 
SIX in all, have been published by Piaine and de la Borderie. 

(6) Life of Winwalu vs, in French writers Guennole. The 
Vita S. Wiuwalaei is edited in the Anai. Botland. vii. 117-249. 

II. Vrr«, KTC., OF Hkitisii oiiigin.—T he iiooJfc of Llanddv, or 
Liber Landavmtris, ed. J Gwenogvryn Evans, 1893. Tlie vol. 
.contains o\tracts from the Liber J'ontificalis and from Boda, I. 
6, 7, respecting Lucius Brittannius Rex and 8t. Alban, together 
with otlier sufierers from persecution. The compilation, which 
18 really a chartulary of the Church of Llandfiv, may have been 
drawn up about 1L40-60; it contains a number of Lives. 

(1) Life IIf Samson —a summary of Mabillon’s Vita. i 

02) Lertiones, or readings, from the Life of Dnhricius. 

(5) Life of Trilo. j 

(4) Life, of Oudoceus. \ 

The last two must be by the same author, who is also the 

writer of the Life of Duhricius, excluding the ‘Ijectiones* 
referred to. The whole four may he from the pen of tiie 
compiler himself. 

III. Camkiio Bkitihii BoiiRCKS.— Cambro-British Saints, ed. in 
18f)8 by V\'. .1. contains : 

(1) Life oj Brynach — Vita S. Bemad, from the MS Vespasian 
A. xiv. 

(2) A British or Welsli Life of Beuno, from a MS ‘ in the pos¬ 
session of the Earl of Macclesfield,’ compared with another in 
the Library of Jesus College, Oxford. 

(8) Life of Vadog, or (lallwg — Vita S. Cadoci, from the Br, 
Mub. ms Vest!. A. xiv, p. 17, and collated with Titus 1). xxii, 
p 61. This Life is, in parts, a chartulary of Llancarvan, c. 63, 
agreeing with p. 176 of the Book of Llanddv. The Vita is by far 
the fullest III t he vol., with a style superior to all the rest. The 
Scnplnrc ((notations are numerous and of special interest. 

(4) Lift of Carannog — Vita S, Carantoci, from Br. Mus. Ves¬ 
pasian A. xiv ; evidently a sermon for the saint's day. 

(6) Life of St. llavid : (a) Vita S. I>avidi«, from Br. Mus. Ves- 
asian A. xiv, eollated with Nero K. i. This Life was written 
y Ricetnarchus (Rychmarch), who died Bishop of 8t. David’s in 

1096-97, and from it all other records of St. I)avid seem to be 
derived. Another Vita of St. David was written hy Qiraldus 
Cambrensis, whu'h simply repeats the older, containing no new 
mutter be^vond a few local points of detail. Jt is tlie same Vita 
as that of Ricemarchus. This fact reminds us that, when 
GiraUins wrote, about A.n. 1*208, no nore was known then at St. 
David’s than we have at the present da;. (6) A well-written 
Welsh Life also appears in this vol.; the same or a similar Life 
IS also edited 1)> J. Morris Jones, Bangor, in Hyvyr Agkyr Hand- 
deu'U'rem, IJ-lb (from the Jesus College MS 119), ‘Ilystoria o 
Vnehedd Dewi.’ Thi- WcLsh Life is not quite a version, but a 
summary, abhreviuted in parts, with nut a few additions and 
changes. It is evidently a sermon, and worth reading. 

(6) Life of Gwynlliw—Vita S. Giondleit, from Br. Mas. MS 
Vc.si>. A. xiv, collated with Titus D. xii, very confused, and of 
no value for us. 

(7) Life of lUtudn-Vita S. Ittuti, 12th century. Its agree¬ 
ment witii the Book of Llanddv is frequently’ evident. 

(8) LifeofCybi — VitaS. Kebit. The anachronisms in this Li/e 
are astounding; Cyhi is coniiecticd both with Si. Martin of 
Tours, who died in 400, and with King Maigwn of North Wales, 
whose death occurred in 647. Nothing in the Vita suggests any 
relation with Caergybi (Holyhead) except his sailing from Ire¬ 
land for Mona Insula. 

(9) Life of Padam — Vita S. Patemi, In this Vita, again, we 
have a sermon for the saint’s day. Padarn is made conteini>orary 
with David and Teilo, with whom he makes a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem, where the three are ordained archbishops. * Britain,’ 
according to the mediiRva) biographer, is divided into ’three 
episcopates,’ corresponding to threi kingdoms : the kingdom of 
Rein (or Deiuotia), where 8t. David was bishop; the kingdom of 
Morgant, with St. Elind (Teilo) as bishop ; tiie third apud dex^ 
traUs Brittanos, wiiich stands for Ceredigion {eivitas Sancti 
Patemi episeopi). The whole Vita is diffuse and confusing. 

(10) Life of Gwenfretd—Vita S. Winefredae, a work of the 
12th cent., which has been handed dowu in two dubious forms. 

(11) Life of Pedrog— Vita S. Petrod, a Life soberly written 
and convoying real facts. 

IV. ViTAt FROM luiBii 80 URCKB.—Two of these are contained 
in Rees's volume. 

(1) Vita S. Aidui (Aidi ?), a name which interchanges with 
Mtedocus (Madawc). 

(2) We introduce here the Vita S. Kentigemi, by Joc.eIin 
(c. 1180), a monk of Furness ; the /.j./cdescril)e8 the exile which 
led Kentigern, at that time Bishoiiof Glasgow, to visit St. David 
at Menevia, and afterwards to build a monastery on the river 
Elwy in North Wales, now called Llanelwy. On his return to 


Glasgow, he delegated his functions as abbot and bishop to his 
beloved disciple Asaph, or Asa, after whom the monastery, with 
its church, was named St. Asaph. 

(8) Vita S. Brendani, from Br. Mus. Vesp, A. xix. There 
have been published several forms of his Vita sen Navigatio, 
containing sailor ‘ yarns ’ woven into the history of a saint. 
Bishop Moran's ed. is excellent. 

(4) Fiiiian, Fman, or riw.nan(Vonnianus), Abbot of Clonard ; 
Vita in Colgan’s AS flibemuv, pp. 393-97. lie became an Irish 
companion of David and nilclas at Kilmuine (Kilmyny w). 

(.'i) Comgall, Abbot of the Irish Bangor, he coiinccls North- 
ish monachism with Britain, i.e. with David and Gildos. 
Among these Vitai, which are numerous, we class those that 
were written by the Armorican exiles, or their immediate 
followers, as the most reliable. Most of those designated 
British are late, and are really semions intended to glorify the 
saint on his da.v. Those which are named Irish convey, in the 
majority of cases, accounts of a clc.se relation with Britain, 
especially in the persons of David and Dildas. 

3 . The two churches which followed the con¬ 
version of the Eng^lish.—St. Augu.sfcine, thelioiuan 
missionary, had asked the great Pojje Gregory I., 
who sent him hither, as to the extent of his 
aiitliority. He w’aa inatnicted that he had no 
eoneern with Gallic bishops, ‘ but all the bishops 
of Britain we commit to thy fratiirnal care {tucR 
fratemitati), so that the unlearned may he taught, 
the weak strengthened by persuasion, the per¬ 
verse corrected hy authority. It was in virtue of 
this authorization that Augustine ajiproached the 
Britons in 603, when there was no Knghsh hisliop 
besides himself in the island. (If the (umference 
was held in 604, there were two new hisliopa.) A 
claim of authority on his part tlicy could not 
understand, as they were inexperienced in metro- 
olitan rule. Every one of their bishops was 
■Lsliop of his own congregation solely, and there 
was no corporate aggregate of sucdi cliurches in 
respect of which an archbishop (;ould exercise 
auUiority over any bishop. The first conference 
(coWog'Mwm) was unsuccessful. The British bishops 
demanded time. 'I'hey could not, they said, witn- 
out the consent and leave of their people, abandon 
ancient customs. The absence of archiepiscjojial 
authority is patent in such an assertion as this. 
At tlie second conference Augustine reduced his 
demands to three : (1) the adoption of the Roman 
method of calculating Easter ; (2) the assimilatiuu 
of a certain part of the baptismal service, to whic.h 
the name complerc is given, to the Kornari mode 
of administration ; (3) that the Britons should 
join him in preaching to the Engli.sh—a demand 
whic! had been made previously. Here we have a 
picture of monastic life— very rrvany learned men 
came from the monastery of liangor is y Coed, over 
which DincKit (Brit. Dunawd = I)onatUH) wius abbot. 
These men, previous to their meeting, sought 
advice from * a holy and wise man who was wont 
to lead an anchorite life among them.’ We catch a 

f 'limpse of the British monastery as a *plac.e of 
earning,’ and of a solitary quietly settled near it 
who had the reputation of sanctity and wisdom. 
We observe that the terms used at the two con¬ 
ferences are ‘customs* {mores) and ‘traditions,’ 
which the Britons cannot change. There is no 
question of doctrine. Above all, the Britons de¬ 
clare that they will not regard Augustine as arch¬ 
bishop (meque ilium pro arahiepiscopo hahituros 
respondeltant). These refusals were the cause of the 
exi.steiice henceforth of two Churches in the land 
instead of one as iireviously. The chief of the cus¬ 
toms which the Britons refused to abandon was their 
84-year cyide for the calculation of Easter. There 
was an ah.surdity in this demand, because Rome 
itself, after many attempts to emend this same cycle, 
beginning with the doubts of 444 and 461, finally 
abandoned it in Sli."), adopting then the Alexandrian 
tables of Dionysius Exignus. It is evident that 
the Britons would have done well to aliandon their 
cycle, but it is here tliat the ‘ tradition ’ came 
in. While the Roman Cliurch and the Anglo- 
Roman held that they retained the Easter estab- 
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liHlicd by St. Peter, on tlie other loiiul British 
tradition traced their mode of determining Easter 
to St. John. IJow WHS it possible to jmt aside a 
custom that had its beginning with tlie Apostle 
‘who was worthy to lie in the liord’s Ijosom’? 
It was fiom liim they had learnt to liold their 
feast oti tJie 14th day of tlie moon though it were 
Sunday, and never to celebrate it after the iiOth. 
As ‘ t ladil ion ’ the British had certainly the ad- 
van but, their system of calculation was 

iiiiciioi to the Jtornan, liorrowed as this was from 
Alexandria. At the Synod of Whitby (604) the 
tvo modes came to a full debate between Colinan, 
the tliird of the Irish missionaries w’ho had done 
such service by their labours in North and Mid- 
England, and the indefatigable Wilfrid. The 

g rounds of belief on either side had nothing to 
o with the merits of the two ways of determining 
Easter Day ; belief Avas made to rest by both sides 
on an impossible basis of tradition (Beda, HE lii, 
25). Moved by reverence for ancestors and for 
St. J(din, the Britons continued steadfast in their 
refusal ; in the Anglo-Koman Church the subject 
was often discussed, several Synods being held for 
that purpose. Aldhelm (Abbot of Malmesbury, 
675-705) in his letter to the king and bishojm of 
Dumnonia pronounces the British to lie, because of 
their refusal on this point, non-Catholic. ‘The 
precepts of your bishojis,’ he says, ‘ are not in 
accord with Catholic faith.’ So also Beda, for 
the same reason, excludes the British from the 
Catholic Church. It was an unliappy diflcrence, 
and tliere was harshness on the British side. 

The other usage mentioned by Augustine to 
which the British bishops and learned men adhered 
was in their celebration of Bajitisrn. The arch¬ 
bishop emjiloys the unusual exjiression ‘ that ye 
should complete the ministry of baptism ’— nt 
ministerium bnpfizandiy quo Deo renascimur, iuxta 
morem sanctne Ronmnae et apostolicae cant pleat is. 
The term is found in the Life of tit. Brigal. A 
vision describes ‘ two priests clotlied in Avhite pour¬ 
ing oil upon the head of a girl, completinq tJie order 
of baptism in the usual way.* Complere refers to 
the last act of the rite, i.e. to ‘ conlirmation,’ a 
function allowed only to bishops in the Kornan 
communities (see as to Ireland, on the absence of 
‘ contirmation ’ there, St. Bernard’s Vita Malarhi, 
ch. 3). ’Phis divergence in conlirmation from 
the Auglo-Koinan usage must have been a fre¬ 
quent cause of irritation. The British tonsure 
also is mentioned by Aldhelm and Beda (not bv 
Augustine) as a custom to be condemned, though 
in the 4th cent, it was customary in most, if not 
all, countries. Biggs is of opinion that its sole 
object Avas disliguremont. In Britain it continued 
as a survival from earlier times. We need not 
endeavour to point out other causes of a dill'crence 
and .sejiaration Avliich extemleil over centuries. 
The labours of Aidan, Finian, and Coliuan, 
though they conformed with the British as to 
Easter, were appreciated and honoured even by 
the English archbi.shop and by the historian 
Beda; it might have been the same after Augus¬ 
tine’s conference, but for his AA'ant of tact. 

One cannot help being curious as to what be¬ 
came of this British Churdi. An attempt Avas 
made in the early part of the 9th cent, by Klvod 
of Bangor to bring about compliance with the 
Roman demands, but his efiorts do not seem to 
have been successful. It is the British Church 
that wo lind in the Ratos of llowel Dda (HoAvel 
the Good) about the middle of the 10th century. 
It may bo that it Avas still in existence when 
Kicemarchus wrote his Life of St. David at 
Menevia, but, when Geoffrey of Monmouth Avas 
writing at Lland&v, and Giraldus at St. David’s, 
it had ceased to exist. There was no British i 


Church, certainly from the 12th century, probably 
from the 11th century. Another (jhurch, the 
Anglo-Koman, had taken its place. 

Litbratcke.— The literature haa been given fully in the 
course of the article. IlUGH WILLIAMS. 

CHURCH OF ENGLAND.—I. Anglo-Saxon 
times.—Britain, under the Romans, was of a 
Christian enqiire, and its Church, Avith its orgHiii/,{L- 
tion, its saints, its doctrinal diflicultie.s, grew up 
as part of the Holy Catholic Church. But Avith 
the decline and fall of the Roman Emjiire in the 
West, Britain, a.s one of its outlying ])ortionH, Avas 
among the hrst countries to be isolated. During 
the 5t}i and 6th cents, harharian tribes poured into 
the Em[»ire—Goths and liombards into Italy, Huns 
into Danubian lands, Vandals into Africa, VisigMitbs 
into Sjiain, and Angles and Saxons into Britain. 

The British Church, thus cut off from the Cliurch 
on the Continent, grew Aveaker and began to stag¬ 
nate. In the neighbouring island of Ireland a 
different form of Christianity, not connected Avith 
the Empire, was, as the legends of St. I’atrick 
show, both strong and active. The Irish ('liiirch 
rested not on episcopacy, but on monastieism, 
and, amidst much that was ill-organized and 
tiirhulent, there Avas line enthusiasm and, ahoA’c 
all, missionary zeal. The great Irihh missionary, 
St. (kilumba, orosseil over in 563 to Iona, and 
made that island an important centre of religious 
life and civilization until Ids death iu 597. Mean¬ 
while the British, and Avith them their (Church, 
had been driven info Western Biitain by the 
Angles and Saxons avIio invaded the island (luiiiig 
the 5th and 6th cents., until by A.P. 600 the 
We.stern half of Britain was British, and the 
Eastern half Anglian and Saxon. The invaders 
Avere and remained heathen, for the British made 
no attempt to convert the pagan foes whom (hey 
abhorred. 

From 590 to 604 Gregory i., a great ecclesiastical 
8tate.sman, sat on the Fapal throne. He had al¬ 
ready combated Arianisrn in several 'I’eutonic 
trilies, and he realized the greatness of the opjior- 
tunity afforded him in Eastern Britain of converting 
the English straight from Iieat lieiiism to orthodoxy. 
Accordingly, in 597, Augustine aa-^os despatch^ 
with a band of monks to Kent to begin a great 
Englisli mission. He Avas Avonderfully succe-ssful 
in Kent, and was consecrated Arelibishop of 
Canterbury. The Avhole island was inajiiied out 
into dioceses by Gregory, who had a sjilendid faith 
in the future, though for the present only the sees 
of Canterbury anil Rochester could be created. 
An effort was made through Paul in us to introduce 
the Roman form of faith into Nortlnimbria, but 
after a temjiorary success the attempt failed. 
Another effort to unite Avith the British Church in 
the West also failed, through want of tact on the 
I>art of the Archbishop, and obstinacy on the part 
of the leaders of tlie British Church. Independently 
of Canterbury, the Roman form of Christianity 
AA'as e.stablislietl in East Anglia and We.ssex, and 
by 635, therefore, or about forty years after the 
coming of Augustine, Western Christianity, which 
looked to Rome as its head, Avas established in 
the South and East of England. But that was 
all; the British Church (see preceding article) 
still held aloof, and the North of England re¬ 
mained heathen. 

"I’his state of things lasted until after tlie middle 
of the 7th cent., but in the North of England great 
changes were taking place, for during civil »var in 
Northumbria a fugitive prince fled to the monastery 
of Iona, and soon afterwards returned a Christian 
to his throne. This Oswald at once introduced 
Christianity into his kingdom, hut naturally in its 
Celtic, not its Foman, form. He brought St. Aidan 
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from Iona to succeed wliere Paulinus had failed, 
and hia work was so successful that, soon after his 
death in 651, not only was Norlhunihiia Christian, 
but it had outlyinj? missions in Mercia and Essex. 

After the middle of the 7th cent., then, the 
problem that had to be settled was this—Sliould 
the Church of Enjjland be Celtic or Uoman ? The 
answer was given at the the Council of Whitby 
(664). The discussion turned on the date for 
k(H‘ping Easter and certain other dillerences, hut 
what was really at stake was the future of Eng]i.sh 
civilization. 'I'lie Council decided in favour of 
lionian Christianity, and that meant that the 
Celt, whose genius had been shown in mission 
work, was now to make way for the Koman, 
whose strength lay in organization. I'higland was 
to look eastwards to Europe, not wc'stward.s to 
Ireljind, for her civilization and religious develop¬ 
ment. 

Almost immediately the Roman Archbishop 
Theodore came to (t.-irry out what had been decided 
upim at Whitby. He reorganized the Episcopate 
by dividing old and creating new sees. He insti¬ 
tuted Church Councils to deal with the problems 
1)1 the day, and he regulated the monasteries. Yet 
he was hindere<l a good deal by the able but 
erratic Wilfrid, Avho had done the Koman cause 
gmod service at W hitby, and had since liecome 
Bishop of York. Wilfrid found it difficult to 
submit to the re-arrangements of Theodore, and 
more than once had to flee the country and appeal 
to the Pope—a pretiedent which was to lead to 
difficulties in after years. JJut, in spite of 
hindrances, Theoilore’s work continued, and by 
the end of the 7th cent, the English Church was 
fully organized on a diocesan basis. More than 
this, an example of English unity had been set up 
in the Church which was to serve as a model for 
the Static Englishmen were still divided as 
Northumbrians, or Mercians, or men of We.SHex. 
As Christians they were all one in the English 
Church. 

Christianily at this time, in England as else¬ 
where, lound its highest expression in monasticism. 
It was tlie Celtic lorm of monasticism which had 
spreatl from Iona into Northern England, with a 
discipline less stringent than that of Rome. The 
communities might be of men, or of women, or 
BometimiiS of men ami women together, some of 
them married. The Celtic ideal aimed at retaining 
the separate individualities within the community, 
the Koman at the subordination of the individual 
to the life of the community os a whole. With 
the triumph of the Roman form of Christianity, 
there was an effort to supplant the laxer form of 
monasticism by the stricter Benedictine form. Of 
this movement Wilfrid was the champion, and it 
spread rapidly after the W'^hitby Council. In such 
monasteries the educational and literary work of 
the time went on. 'I'liis found its climax in the 
work of Bede (673-73.5) at Jarrow, while Alcuin 
of York took across to the Court of Charlemagne 
the learning which he had gained in Northern 
England. 

The Anglo-Saxon Church was also a missionary 
church. lU missionaries went about the Continent 
converting many Teutonic tribes who had remained 
heathen. M'iltrid him.self was a missionary in 
Frisia, Willihrod went out from Ripon to continue 
the work, while Boniface, the greatest of these 
pioneers, went out from Wessex to Western 
Germany, and became Archbishop of Mainz. 

During the two centuries after the Council of 
Whitby, the Church in England was gradually 
developing along the lines then laid down, and, 
in spite of some signs of weakness and decay, 
especially in Northumbria, during the early part 
of the 9th cent., it was an active, living, growing 


Church. But with the middle of the 9th cent, all 
t Ills was changed. For several years Danish hordes 
swept over the country from the sea, spreading 
out from Scandinavia to Ireland, England, and 
Northern France. 'J'hese Vikings were also the 
champions of heathenism, and savagely attacked 
Christian churches and monasteries, slaying the 
inhabitants and carrying off what they could hnd. 
They s]»reail into Northumbria and Mercia, and 
even into Wessex, until in 871 Alfred became king, 
.nd steinmed the tide of invasion. 

The Anglo-Saxon Church, laboriously built up 
during two centuries, had well nigh collapsed 
before the Danes. Churches and monasteries had 
been destroyed ; priests, monks, and nuns had 
lerished. Religion and learning were at a very 
ow ebb. Alfred set to work, first to conquer tlie 
Danes, then to unite them with the English, and 
finally to revive the life of the Church in England. 
The year 878 was the year of decision. In that 
year the Danes were conquered and confined to the 
east of England, and they accepted (Miristianity. 
Alfred then did his best to rel)uiJd churches and 
monasteries, to make good ecclesiast,i(>al appoint¬ 
ments, and to restoie learning and education. By 
his noble example and earnest zeal he restored the 
foundations of the Church on wliich his successors 
could rebuild. For half a century after Alfred’s 
death (in 901) his successors were reconquering 
Eastern England - the Danelaw—and the process 
was completed by the great reign of Edgar (957- 
975). This was the climax of the Anglo-Saxon 
monarcliy. Tn the process of cominesi Wessex 
had become Englantl, and the King of Wessex 
King of the Engli.sli. In the Chnich also a Uvo- 
fold process had been going on. The leaders of 
the Church, the hishojis, had more and more 
become statesmen, and the chief royal advisers. 
The monastic life, on the other hand, had received 
new inspiration from the t’luniac revival on the 
Continent, through the French monastery of 
Fleury, whither several English churchmen had 
gone lor inspiration and help. Stricter celibacy 
was enforced alike in monasteries and in cathedrals, 
and round this revived and disciplined monastic 
life gathered all that was best in the Church. 
The central figure in this movement was Dunstan, 
Archbishop oi Canterbury (960-989) and chief 
adv'ser of Kilgar. As statesman and ecclesiastic 
he gave the reformers his hel]!, though he would 
not force the changes upon the unwilling. By 
example and authority much was done to rebuild 
the struiitiire on the foundations restored by 
Alfred, hut the reforms were never universal, nor 
did they last through the troublous days that 
followed Dunstan’s death. 

The earlier jiart of the 9th cent, saw the Church 
passing into a state of stagnation and decay. The 
renewed Danish invasions under ('nut had little 
direct influence, since ('nut adopted what he 
found, without introducing anything new, and 
the folly of his sons destroyed the hope of a 
Scandinavian Empire with its possibilities of 
wider influence for the Church. In the reign of 
Edward the Confessor the lowest ebb was reached. 
The saintly king chose liis favourites from Nor¬ 
mandy, the country of his exile, and, with hia 
thoughts fixed upon the next world, neglected 
his kingdom in this. The r<*al power passed to 
Godwin and his sons, and their jiolicy was fatal 
alike in Church and in State, for their aim was 
insular, and they would have cut themselves off 
from much that was good on the Continent in their 
desire to realize a narrower form of patriotism. 
Reform was needed in the Church, but it was not 
from tlicse English leaders that it was to come. 
On the field of Senlac the Anglo-Saxon monarcliy 
met its doom, hut the Anglo-Saxon Church was 
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Baved from AvcakneBH and isolation by the new life 
there secured to it from Normandy. 

2. The I 2 th and 13 th centuries.—The Norman 
Conquest began a new eia alike in Church and in 
State. 'I'he Noimans were the most progressive 
race of the ag«‘, full of tlie old Viking energy, but 
ready to u^similatf wliatever was eoramemlable in 
Western ideas. Under tlieir rule England was to 
be n<» longer isolated, but brought, with the best 
in her old institutions, into close touch with 
European c.ivilization. William the Conqueror 
was an able ruler, and at once impressed his strong 
personality on the conquered (lountry; but the 
act that he came under a banner blessed by the 
I’ope gave t he conquest additional importance for 
the Church, since in 1073 Hildebrand, the greatest 
of William’s contemporaries, ascended the papal 
throne as Gregory vii. He did perhaps more than 
any other one man to influence the (’liurch of the 
Middle Ages. His idc-al was a theocracy, to be 
realized in the Catholic Church. Already the 
Cluniac revival had prepared the way by imrifying 
the (Jhurcli, as the Emperors of the middle of the 
11th cent, had purified the l^ajiacy. Already the 
doctrine of trausuhstantiatirm had placed the 
priest, who could actually bring into being his 
Divine lainl at the altar, on n higher plane al¬ 
together than that of the mere layman. Already 
the better lecling of Christendom was demanding 
the ccliljacy of the clergy, and a consequent 
devotion to the things of God. Now, therefore, 
in Gregory Vll. the reformed Papacy, gui<ling a 
purified priestliood, \vaB to control the Nvtirld and 
realize tlie Kingdom of God on earth. It was a 
grand ideal, hut, as carried out by man, it involved 
the long and often sordid medueval struggle be¬ 
tween Church and State tor more sufiremacy. 

The high claims of Gregory had to he mef by 
William. Both Pope and King were helped by 
the wisdom of William’s archbishop, Lanfranc, a 
brilliant scholar, a wise teacher, and an earnest 
monk. He was a firm upholder of the new ideas, 
but a good servant of William ; and he succeeded 
in bringing about a compromise which gave to 
Eiiglaiul a revived Church without involving 
William in subse.rviency to the Papacy. LoyiU 
Churchman though he was, William was a states¬ 
man first, and jealous of all encroachments on his 
power. ‘ looter’s p«mce ’ he would pay, hut homage 
to the Pope he would not do, while no baron 
might be excommunicated, no Church Synod held, 
no Papal hull received, without the King’s per¬ 
mission. The great question of investitures— 
Should the ecclesiastical or the secular authority 
^>{>oint the bishops?—thougli so important on the 
Continent, was not a practical difficulty under 
William. He purified the English Episcopate 
himself, making good appointments, and removing 
Englishmen in favour of learned Normans. Sees 
were removed from the villages to the towns, and 
the supremacy of Canterlmry was as.sured. Mon- 
asticism was revived, and the Cluniac revival 
allowed full scope. New monasteries were built, 
and the old were drastically reformed by Norman 
abbots. Everywhere the princijile of celibacy was 
triumphant, and, though in the parishes those 
priests who had wives were not forced to put them 
away, still no priests were in future to ma^. 
The distinction between the clergy and the laity, 
and the priest’s sacerdotal power, were emphasized 
hy the separation of the eitclesiastical from the 
civil courts, whereby all suits concerning the clergy 
were to be tried in courts where churchmen were 
judges and canon law was followed. 

In the hands of three great men like Gregory, 
William, and Lanfranc, tliis settlement was gootl. 
But the question of investitures had some day to 
be decided, the independent existence of Church 


courts was sure some day to create difficulties, and 
the balance of power between King and Pope could 
not fail at some time to be upset. The next two 
liuiidred years saw these problems worked out. 

The Conqueror had left a strong government, 
resting on the personal power of a strong man. 
M'iliiam Kufus turned this into a despotism, and 
used every power over Church or State to satisfy 
his avarice. Bishoprics and abbacies were kept 
vacant, that the king might have their revenues, 
or were sold to the highest bidder. In a moment 
of penitem-e William appointed Anselm, Abliot of 
Bee (see Ansklm of CANTKKBUJtY), to the long 
vacant see of Canterbury. Anselm was the 
greatest scholar of his time, and a saint as well, 
but he showed no lack of firmnesss in ojiposing the 
tyranny of the King, and further strengtliened 
himself by going in person to Home to secure the 
support of the Pope. On the de.ath of William 
(in 1100), his more politic brother Henry succeeded 
liim, and the struggle was no longei between 
righteousness and tyranny, but between Church 
und State to ascertain their respective spheres. 
Anselm’s own position had been changed by his 
presence at the Council of Romo in 1009, whiidi 
had made stringent decrees against clerical marri¬ 
ages and also again.st lay investiture ; and the 
settlement of the investiture question could no 
longer be avoided. Should the kings of England 
go on apjiointing the bishops as the Coiuiueror 
had done, or should the jirinciple for which the 
Pope was fighting on the t’ontinent prevail, and 
the bishops be appointed hy the Chmch itself? 
After six years of struggle the question was 
settled in 1107, again by a wise compromise. The 
bishop was recognized as at once a baron owing 
allegiance to the King, and an ecclesiastic l)onnd 
to obey the Pope. He was therefore to he electeil 
hy the (’athedral chapter, but this election was to 
take place in the King’s chapel. He was then to 
do allegiance as a baron to the King, and after¬ 
wards to receive the insignia of his offi(5e as a 
bishop from the Archbishop or the Pope. The 
Chunih thus retained the forms which it dt'sired, 
but tlie substance of power remained with the 
King, who could always control the elec.tioiis. 

'J’lic reign of Stephen increased the jiower of the 
Church, because of the chaotic weakness of the 
State. Thus it was the attack on certain bishops 
that ruined Stephen’s cause; it was the Church 
that mediated between the rivals for the crown ; 
and amidst the turmoil of civil war the great 
Cistercian revival was planting new monasteries 
in the desolate North, and quietly restoring to 
civilization the devastated tracts of Yorkshire. 

Henry 11 . came to the throne in 1154. He had 
inherited from his grandparents a great Anglo- 
French empire, which he increased by his marriage, 
80 that he was Kin^ of England and overlord of 
the western half of France. He was an able ruler, 
and realized that a strong government was needed 
throughout his dominions, and more esiiecially” in 
England, after the weakness of Stejihen’s reign. 
His schemes for a great empire failed, but in 
England the monarchy which he founded was so 
strong that it survived the follies of his sons. Its 
strength lay in the great system of common law 
which Henry built up, and in the very able civil 
service whicn he createtl to carry on his administra¬ 
tion. But this very strength soon brought the 
monarchy into conflict with the Church, for their 
ideals were mutually exclusive. The monarchy 
stood for a national ideal, and to the King the 
independent power of the Church involved an 
irnperivm in imperio. The Church stood for a 
cosmopolitan ideal, and to the l*ope the control 
exercised by the Crown was an unholy usurpation. 
The struggle was fought out on the question of 
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the iiKiepcndetico ot the ecclesiastical courts. 
Wore the ciloi'^y, like the laity, to he under the 
control of the King’s courts or no? On the answer 
d('.j)ftnded, on the one hand, the success of Henry’s 
government; on the other, the solidarity of the 
Cliurch in England with the Church on the Con¬ 
tinent. 

J’lioniiis IJecket was the arelibishop who cliam- 

{ uoned the cause of the Church. As a clerk he 
lad already shown capacity, and had risen to lie 
Ciiancollor, and chief adviser and frien«I of the 
King. In 11 fib Henry made him archbishop in 
the hope that he w'ould bring the Church into 
.subordination to the Crown, lie soon found bis 
mistake. As Chancellor, IJeckct had put the State 
before tlie Chundi ; as Arclibislion, he unhesitat¬ 
ingly put the Church before the State. 'I'he 
struggle eaine to a head when the treatment of 
cleru'al criminals was discussed in 1164. The 
Constitutions of Clarendon laid down that the 
King's courts should settle wdiat offenders came 
under the jurisdiction of the Church courts, and 
sliouhl punish the condemned, liecket gave his 
con.sent, then recanted, and lied tlie country. 
After a weary exile he returned, only to he mur¬ 
dered by some of the King’s over-zealous fol¬ 
lowers. For the moment Henry gave up the 
Constitutions, but in reality tlie supremacy of 
civil law and justice hatl been assured. The 
Church had tdie iunjiiration of llecket’s martyr¬ 
dom to set against this loss. 

With the death of Henry II. the government 
passed suecessivoly to his two sons, Uichard and 
.John. Kicliard was out of the country nearly all 
his leign, and the official class created by Henry 
reaped the lienelit. 'riie reign gives an interesting 
side-Jiglit on the relation of England to one great 
movement in th«' rnediieval Church—the Cru.sades. 
Twice over, in JOO.') and in 1147, hhirone ha<l been 
stirred by the call to save the Holy Sepulchre 
from tlie inlidel, hut England had .scarcely heeded 
the call eitlier time. Now a third effort was made 
in 1100, and Richard of England took part in 
it; hut still the English did not join, nor did 
they help in the Crusatle which in 1204 seized not 
Jerusalem hut Constantinople. Thus the whole 
crusading movement left England untouched, and 
the aluMialion of her one crusading king from the 
interests of Jiis own country only brings this aloof- 
ne.ss into greater pioniincnce. 

Under .lolin the strong monarchy of Henry II. 
became a cruel despotism. John was an able man, 
fmt he wa.s fiHied by two men abler than him.self. 
One was Innocent III., w’ho brought the mediicval 
Papacy to its highest pitch of greatness. The 
other was Stej>hen Langtou, archlushop from 1208 
to 1228. John, in carrying out his violent will, 
liad trampled on every class in tlie community, 
and had sought also to crush the Church. When 
Innocent a]ti)ointed Langton archbishop, John re¬ 
fused for years to receive him, yielding at last 
only in fear of rebellion and invasion. At once, 
when Langton came, he united the suffering 
Church and the angry nation under his leader¬ 
ship, and w’as largelV responsible for Magna 
Charta in 121.5. This alliance marked a new stage 
in the relation of Church and State. Ilen^ II. 
had struggled for order, and Recket for privilege. 
Now John w'as struggling for despotism, and 
Langton was leading the way towards lilierty. 

Under Henry III. two great parties took shape. 
On the one side was the monarchy, which united 
with the Papacy. On the other was the nation, 
which drew closer to the national Church. The 
King, who was weak, easily led, and inclined to 
foreign favourites, allowed the Pope to plunder 
the Church in England if he might do the same. 
The Church drew closer therefore to Simon de 
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Montfort and the party of reform, until the Kirig’.s 
extravagance and niisgovernment W'cre held in 
check, hist by Simon and later by Prime Edward. 
Rut, while politics was thus drawing nation and 
(ffiureh together, a great religious revival was 
doing still more for both, for the second quarter 
of the 13th cent, saw^ the coming of tlic Friars to 
England. Hitherto the highest religious ideal had 
been that of the monk, who wanted to withdraw 
from the world to .save his ow’u sou), ami to 
pray for the world outside. St. Francis and SL. 
Dominic show'ed that it w'.as a liigher ideal to go 
out into the w'orst iilaces of the world, to save the 
souls of others. The h'riars wimt evorywdiere. 
They raised tlie religious tone of the peoj»lo, tliey 
eajttured the universities ami guiihid scliolastic 
j)hiloso]»liy, and they stienglhcMcd the cause of 
religion throughout the world. Neither King nor 
I’ope could picvail against a nation learning its 
liberty, and a Church purihed by a great ideal of 
Hcli-.sacnliee. 

3. Later Middle Ages.—The end of the 13th 
cent, was important from two points of view : It 
was the time of the decline ol the mcdiieval 
Papacy under Ronifaee (1294-1303), whose 

claims to universal power remained as imperious 
as ever, yet with ever less jKi.ssihility of fullil- 
ment. It was al.so tlie time wlien the English 
mediicval monarchy reached its zenith under 
Edwartl I. (1272-1307), who set himself to be a 
strong king, but with tlie loyal support of every 
section of the eoinmunity. He grailually w'orked 
out the ideal at which Simon de Montfort had 
aimed, until a Parliament of three estates was 
brought into being in 129.7 ; ami, though for a 
time, in the midst of Jiis si niggle with internal 
diffiiMilties and foreign w'ai, Eilward acted irrhi- 
trarily, he always sought to rule according to 
law, and to keep each part of tlio nation working 
towards the common good in suhordinatioii to the 
Crown. 

This policy at once brought him into conllict 
with the (/hiirch at home and the Pope abroad. 
The clergy were hindering Edward by acquiring 
much land, which thus became exeiiijit from the 
usual feudal obligations. Hence, in 1279, the 
Statute of Moitmaiii declared tliat no more land 
W'as to he alienated to ecclesiastical corjiorations. 
The old difficulty with the Church courts was re- 
aiipeaiiiig. Accordingly, in 1285, the writ Oir- 
auvvtpectc Affatis laid down that suits between 
clergy and laity which involved the possession 
of land were to bo decided in the King’s courts. 
The Church, in short, was cliccke<l as landlord 
and as judge. In 1295 she had the chance of con¬ 
trolling her own destinies more effectively wlien 
summoned to the Model Parliament as one of the 
three Estates, but the chance was tlirowii aw'ay 
because the clergy preferred to separate from the 
P.arlianieiit and vote their own taxes in Convoca¬ 
tion. It W'as a great mistake, and meant that in 
the next tw'O centuries the Church in its isolation 
grew less and less able to inffuence the country. 

Behind the clergy stood the Pope, and Ronifaee 
and Edw'ard were soon in conllict over the cease¬ 
less question of the boundary hetw'een the spheres 
of the sacred and the secular. Edw'ard had taxed 
the clergy severely ; therefore in 1296 there ap¬ 
peared the hull Clericis Lairos^ which forbade the 
clergy to pay taxes to the King. Loyalty to the 
Pope and loyalty to the King were made incom¬ 
patible ; therefore Edw'ard at once retaliated by 
outlawing the clergy, putting them, that is, out¬ 
side all protection ol the civil law. This brought 
the clergy to their knees, and they compromised 
by declaring that they offered the King certain 
voluntary contributions as individuals. The Pope 
had only succeeded in weakening the clergy and 
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making a breach with tlie King. Sliortly after¬ 
wards he went a stcj) further, and, declaring Scot¬ 
land to be a hef of ihe raj>a{y, forbade Edward to 
invade it. 'I’lns <»nl y hi ought from the Parlia¬ 
ment aasenihled at Lincoln in 1301 a decisive 
repudiation of these j>apal claims, while in 1307 
another I'arlianient, at (Carlisle, after the death of 
Boniface, pni'^cnted to the King a long petition 
againsi thepa])al encroachments. 

During tlie 14th cent, religion was languishing 
in hhigland. The most imjiortant cause of this 
was the condition of the Papacy duiirig the 
seventy years’ cajitivity at Avignon (1308-1378). 
During this time the Pope was the more tool of 
the French King, and the moral and religious 
tone of the Payiacy suHcred enormously. When 
the Popes retumed to Koine in 1378, it was only to 
produce a scliism which lasted until 1417, with 
one Pope at Kome and another at Avignon. With 
the head of the Church in this condition, it was 
little wonder that the mem hers suflered with it. 
For England the pajial sojourn at Avignon was 
espciMally harmful, as this was the period of the 
Hundred Years’ War with France, winch began in 
1337. 'Phe I’ope was thus to a very special degree 
identified with the national enemies, and the 
uni>o]>nlanty which liad already shown itself 
enormously increased. 

Anotlier great cause of the decay of religion 
was the Black Death which swept through Europe 
in 134s ami 134(1, destroying, it is computed, be¬ 
tween a third and a half of the po]>ulatiun. The 
normal conditions of life were upset; new relations 
between landlord and tenant, and between em¬ 
ployer and employed, were suddenly created. 
There was the grcale.st difficulty in replacing the 
enormous losses among the clergy and in carry¬ 
ing on the ordinary religious life of the jieople. 
Parishes had to be sn}»plied with whatever j)rie.st8, 
if any, could he found ; men, whether suitable or 
not, were too hastily turned into priests, and the 
usual standards of morals and learning among the 
clergy were greatly lowered. In the monasteries 
the losses had been enormous, and many of the 
monastic orders, and especially the Friars, never 
wliolly recovered from the .scourge. Monks and 
priests were thus suddenly removed, at the very 
moment when men’s ideas of life in general w’ere 
shaken by a vague but very real sense of tear 
before a (lisaster of such terrilile magnitude. Lord 
and ]>easant alike often lacked the u.sual minis¬ 
trations of the Oliurcli, and these things told 
heavily on the religious life of the country 
throughout the rest of tlie century. 

The un])oj)ularify of Pope and clergy steadily 
increased. It was against the Pope at Avignon 
that the two famous statutes of Prmnunire and 
ProvtHors were directed. 'I’he aim of the Statute 
of Provisos, in ISul, was to defend the rights of 
]>aLronage against the undue claims of the I’ope, 
and all pajial nominations were declared forfeit to 
the crown. 'I’lie Statute of Prcrjiiuvire, in 1353, 
^^as meant to check the judicial powers of the 
Pope, and it declared that any one Avho took out 
ol the realm lawsuits whose cognizance belonged 
to the King’s courts should be outlawed and forfeit 
his goods. These two statutes together were a 
serious blow to the power of the Papacy over 
Fuglaiid. 

The leaders of the clergy in England were also 
unpopular. Various songs and poems of the time 
attacked tliem, and twice over (in 1341 and in 1371) 
an ellort was made to break tlirough the hitherto 
unvarying custom of putting the administration of 
the Oovcrnmenl into clerical hands. The clergy, 
however, were slill able to hold their own in this 
by virtue of their superior education. At the 
head of the opposition to the Church stood John 


of Gaunt, and the leading ecclesiastic who suffered 
was William of WyUeliara, Bishop of Winchester 
(1366-1404), whose name will always be remem¬ 
bered for his services to education in Winchester 
College and New College, Oxfonl. Gaunt’s object 
was mainly political, but his attack is important 
as bringing into prominence the man in whom 
culminated all the opposition of the century to 
Pope and clergy alike. Born early in the 14th 
cent., John Wyclif went to Oxford while still 
very young, and about 1360 became Master of 
Balliol College. He became the centre of uni¬ 
versity life and of scholastic philosophy in the 
University, but his freedom of thought and specu¬ 
lation gradually brought him into coiillict with 
the leaders of the Church. From 13(>.3 until his 
death, in 1384, he held country livings, u here he 
developed his ideas until tliey became no longer 
matters of academic discussion but sources of 
national inspiration. In him the growing feeling 
of dLscontent with the clergy and the Pope found 
its focus, and he has well been called tin* ‘ Morn¬ 
ing Star of the Reformation.’ To him Holy Scrip¬ 
ture was the final authority for religious truth, 
anil neither tradition nor the authority of the 
Church was to be acknowledged unless tlie words 
of Christ conlirmed them, tine outcome of this 
was his translation of the Bible from the Latin 
Vulgate, whereby the Scriptures were to become 
an open book for all who could read. But the 
clergy strongly opjiosed this popularizing of the 
secrets ol faith, and the circulation of the mann- 
8cri]»tH was rendered very difficult. Another great 
doctrine of Wyclif was that of the direct personal 
relation of man to God. 'I’his he exjiressed in the 
feudal terminology of the time in lii.s dictum of 
* dominion founded in grace.* God’s grace gives 
the righteous man all things here aiul now, and 
there are no intermediaries l>etween God and man. 
This involved certain conseiiuences. A mediating 
priesthood was clearly contrary to the spirit of 
this doctrine, so Wyclif more and more attacked 
the clergy of all kinds. Then, in the hands of 
some of Ills less careful followers, the doctrine was 
developed into a defence of (tommunism ; for, if 
God gives the righteous man all things, this must 
include material as well os sjurituul things, and 
therefore the poor may be encouraged to demand 
them from the rich. The received doctrine of 
transubstantiation, again, Wyclif deidaied con¬ 
trary to fact and to logic, ancf taught a doctrine 
similar to that afterwards known as ‘ consuhstan- 
tiation.’ But the great link between Wyclif and 
the people lay in the stress which he laid on 
poverty as the rule of life for the clergy. Wealth 
was the bane of the Gliurcli, and be wished lo 
sweep it away. The .secular clergy had become 
rich and worldly ; the monks, too, had fallen from 
their ideals and only cumbered the ground ; but it 
was the Friars who were the subject of his most 
scathing satire, because they had fallen so utterly 
away from the ideal which came closest to that of 
Wyclif himself. An examide of poverty was to 
be set forth anew by the ‘Poor Priests’ whom he 
sent out to preach fiis doctrines and to live out in 
their lives the purer Christianity which he sought 
to revive. It was these Poor Priests who turned 
Wyclif’s teaching from Schola.sticism into Loi- 
lardy. 

For a while Lollardy spread as a revival of 
popular religion. The masses were touched by 
its earnest teaching and by its ideal of poverty; 
it penetrated even to the Court and the C^ueen, 
from whom it passed to Bohemia in the teaching 
of John Hus. It found expression in the popular 
literature of the time, and the ferment it created 
was not without its responsibility for the Peasants’ 
Revolt in 1361. But it was not destined to last. 
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It was checked by the action of the Poj)e in the 
trial and excommunication of Wyclif in 1377. It 
was checked again in 1382, when a Council at 
London condemned his teacliing, and a little later 
even the University of Oxford, the home and 
stronghold of his teaching, was forced to abjure 
his doctrines. The House of Lancaster comydeted 
the suyiyiression when, in 1401, the Statute De 
lieretico Comburenilo sentenced Wyclif’s followers 
tt) the flames. A few sufiere<l ; many recanted. 
With the rigid orthodoxy of the new dyna.sty, and 
the disturbance of the times, the movement died 
away, and had little direct influence in bringing 
about the religious changes of the next century. 

The 15th cent, was a jieriod of collayise. The 
House of Lancaster secured itself on the throne 
by reviving the Hundred Years’ War with France, 
and England was again embarked on the impos¬ 
sible task of conquering her neighbour. Nenie.sis 
came speedily in the utter exhaustion of the middle 
of the century, followed by the Wars of the lioses 
in the latter half. Alike under the Lancastrian 
lack of government and the Yorkist despotism the 
(’liurch in England was becoming more and more 
unyiopular. 'Fhe higher clergy belonged to the 
aristocratic families and were out of touch with 
the jieople. The exhaustion of the nation was 
shared by the Church, and there was no enthusi¬ 
asm, no religious zeal. The jiersecution of Lol- 
lardy had recoiled upon the Church, and now she 
‘'uflered by her ultra-resyiectability and lack of 
enthusiasm. On the (kintinent things were little 
better. The Councils of Fisa, Constance, and Basel 
tried to reform the (Church and the Fayiacy and 
failed, leaving the Popes more y»owerfuI in the 
‘•econd half of the century than belore. Every- 
>NheTc there was need of religion.'' revival. 

A few names stand out above the rest. Arch¬ 
bishop Chiclielc (1414-1443) was eager in the 
interests of education, and resisted the encroach¬ 
ments of the Pope. Cardinal Beaufort of Win¬ 
chester ]troved himsidf agoo<l servant of Henry VI., 
nnd upheld the dimiity of the Church against the 
w ihl p<dicy of the I)uke of Cloucester. Ga.scoigne, 
Bishoyi of Chichester, was an able man, with 
original oyiinions Avhich brought him into prison. 
But no one stands out as a gr«*at spiritual leader 
of men. 

Yet the wind was stirring that was to breathe 
upon the dry bones. In 1453 Constantinople was 
taken by tlie 'rurUs, and the Greeks were dispersed 
over liluiope, taking their language with them. 
A little later, by means of the jirinting jiress, 
the new knowledge of the chissics could sweep 
over Euroyie like a flood, and help to turn the 
Middle Ages into modern times. Scholasticism, 
the mediawal yihilosoyiliy, was swept away, and 
instead truth was sought in the New Testament, 
and culture not in the Fathers but in the Classics. 

11 was the Kenukssance, the re-birth into new life; 
but that life was not complete until the medieeval 
Church had likewise been purified and developed 
by reform in its morals and progress in its doc¬ 
trine. In this movement England played a leading 
part. 

4 . The Reformation.—The problem that was 
now to be solved was one of tremendous iinjiort- 
ance. How was the mediroval Church in England 
to be modified to meet the needs of the new age? 
A new dynasty was on the throne, and it was 
under the strong yet popular guidance of the 
Tudors that the Cfliurch was able to pass through 
the shock of religious upheaval. 

Three great forces worked together to produce 
the English Reformation—the Renaissance, the 
King, and the Continental Reformation. 

(a) In England the new learning had not produced 
the wild enthusiasm for classical culture which had 


come to Italy, or the profound moral discontent 
which was beginning in Germany ; but the re¬ 
storation of the Greek Testament proiluced a new 
zeal for religious education. Several college.s were 
founded at the universities, where the new learning 
might be taught. Such were Christ’s and St. 
tJolm’s at Cambridge—both due to the liberality 
of the Lady Margaret Tudor, mother of Henry vii. 
—and Corpus ('-hn.sti at Oxford, which was founded 
by Bishop Fox of Winchester. The Grammar 
Schools 01 later centuries began with the founda¬ 
tion of St. Paul’s School in London by Dean Colet. 
The classics, and especially Greek, were to he 
taught in suc.h schools and colleges, anti the old 
ideas of Scholasticism were to he replaced by the 
simpler truths of the Greek 'restainent. Many 
men stood forth as repre.sentatives of the ne^^ 
ideas. There was Colet liinistdf, who first lectured 
on St. Paul’s Epistles in Greek at Oxford, and 
then continued his lectures in l^ondon while Dean 
of St. Paul’s. There was his Oxford contemporary, 
Erasmus, afterwards Professor of Greek in Cam¬ 
bridge, who in 1515 gave to this movement il.s 
great inspiration by the publication of a carefully 
editeil Greek text of the New Testament. There 
was Sir 'rhumas More, another contemporary of 
Colet at Oxford, who took bis love of learning 
into his career at the bar in London, and in 1615 
gave his ideas to the world in his Utopia. There 
was William Tindalc, who tried to bring the New 
Testament within the reach of all by translating 
Erasmus’ text into bkiglish. This step, however, 
was more than the leaders of the Cliurch approved, 
and the book was publicly burned. Yet the move¬ 
ment continneil, secretly leavening the opinion ol 
the more thoughtful minds of the country and, 
through them, of other classes. The great need 
was fur a stiong leader, and that leader seemed to 
be found in T’homas Wolsey. He had been at 
Oxford at the end of the 16th cent., had risen to 
lower under Henry vii., nnd had become the 
avourite of the young king, Henry viii. His aim 
was to use the new learning and new education to 
transform the Church by reform from within, so 
ihat it might sati.sfy the needs of the new age. As 
Archbishop of York, Chancellor, and favourite of 
the King, he was strong enough, as he was fore¬ 
seeing enough, to have earned out his ideal. He 
em »uraged the teatthing of Greek; he helped to 
endow the education of the clergy with fund 
gained by the suppression of efl'ete monasteries; 
and he did something tt> reform the monastic 
orders. But all that he did, he did as the servant 
of the King, seeing in the exaltation of the royal 
power the best hope of a force strong enough to 
carry through reform. 

(6) This was to forget the personality of the 
second great factor in the English Reformation— 
Henry Vlli. He had come to the throne in 1509, 
young, handsome, full of love for the new learning, 
liberal minded, but alreatly headstrong, impatient 
of rule. His power was enormous, for the nobility 
hod lieen crushed in the Wars of the Ruses, and 
his father had left him great wealth. It seemed 
as if he were just the monarch to support the 
progress of the new ideas, and at first all jiromised 
well. Suddenly a change came, and in 1527 the 
attractions of Anne Boleyn set his mind on the 
possibility of a divorce from the queen, Katharine 
of Aragon. There were difficulties about the 
original marriage, and normally the Po[>e might 
have been induced to grant a dispensation, but 
just now he was a prisoner in the hands of 
Katharine’s nephew, the Emperor Charles V. 
When, therefore, Henry apnlied for a divorce, 
the Pope appointed two cardinals, one of whom 
was Wolsey, to try the case; subsequently he 
withdrew the trial to Rome, and at length, in 
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1534, declared the inarria^o valid. Meanwhile 
Henry took the inatt-er inf-o liis own hands, aiul 
prosecnted his suit in the court of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, lie obtained a verdict in favour 
of divorce in 153.*}, and at once acted upon it. 
Anne lloleyn became (jueen, M’olsey was disgraced 
and overthrown, and Oranmer, the Archbishop of 
Canterburv, took his place. 'rims Henry h.ad 
successfully thrust .iside the jurisdiction of the 
Pope in one particular matter. C’ould he stop 
there ? 

(c) The third {.^reat force influoncin" the religious 
chan"cs in En"l;ind was the Keformation on the 
(Continent. 1’he inediawal Church had }:jrown more 
and more out of touch with the better spirits of 
the a"c, and now revolt a^uiinst it had taken 
(lohnite form. In 1517 Martin Luther had raised 
his protest against the jKijial system of Indul- 
^^eiuies, and had set forth his doctrine of Justifica¬ 
tion by Faith. Many of the princes of Germany 
and a large projiortion of the people siipjiortcd 
him, until at last, in 1.530, Germany liecanie 
divided into two great religious parties, and the 
Reloriners in.ade clear the articles of their faith in 
the Augshnrg Confession. Hut two facts must be 
rememhered about Luther: he was a national hero, 
and he was a con.servative reformer. He would 
have kept all of the Church system and doctrine 
that he did not find condemned by the Scriptures. 
A more drastic reformer than Luther was Zwinj^li, 
who in Switzerland wished to remove from the 
Church all for which the Scriptures gave no 
Muthority. His work Avas to be done more fully 
afterwards by Calvin. The most violent reformers 
of all w<*re the Anabaptists, M'ho wished t.<> re¬ 
construct society and the Church upon a basi.s of 
uncontrolled individualism (see Anabaptlsm). 
All these movements Avere profoundly influencing 
European thought and religion ; it was natural 
that England, which had been gradually j)r(*[»are(l 
liy the new learning, and had just been brought 
inf/o dir<‘ct conflict with the Pope, should now play 
her part in the great religious changes. 

One force was, however, still lacking—public 
opinion. At iiresent there was a vague and tradi¬ 
tional liostility to the papal aggressions rather 
than any desire for jiositive change. 'J'hc present 
impetn.s came only from the King, not from the 
peoj)le—from above, not from heloAV ; thus the 
English Reformation began as a politi(‘,aI rather 
than as a religious movement. The Reformation 
l*arliament, wJiich sat from 1529 to 15.36, began by 
facing the results of the divorce upon the relations 
of Pope and King, and it ended by throwing off 
all papal jurisdiction over the English Church. 
The fir.st step was to secure the obedience of the 
tdergy to the King, and, after both Convocations 
had placed thcm.selves in the King’s hands, Parlia¬ 
ment jiassed, in 1532, the Act for the Submission 
of the (ylergy, which declared that no new Canons 
could be passed by Convocation without the King’s 
consent, and that those in existence must receive 
his approval. With the Church behind him Henry 
couhl now freely re.sist the Pope. In the same 
year, therefore, Ihe Act of Annates or Firstfruits 
cut off a large part of the Pope’s revenue from 
England. In 1533 the Act in restraint of Appeals 
completed the work of the Act of Praemunire by 
requiring questions on ecclesiastical matters to he 
decubsd by the Church courts in England. This 
involved the destruction of the papal jurisdiction 
over all matters in England, including, as we have 
seen, the King’s divorce. So far the work was 
destructive. What was to come in place of the 
Pope ? In 1534 the Act for the Election of Bishops 
secured that the Episcopal hierarchy should be 
appointed by the King, acting by cong6 d'Uire 
through the cathedral chapters, and in the same 


year the Act of Supremacy declared that the King 
.should ho ‘ ac(!ej)ted and reputed the only Supreme 
Head on earth of the Church of England.* Thus 
the ncAV form of the Church in England was to he 
Erastian rather than jiapal, but it was still part of 
the (’atholic Church though sc])arately organized. 

What was now to he the relation of the new 
Head of the Church towards the monastic liodies? 
Uiere were many points for Henry to coii.sider. 
The monasteries were often rich, ami Henry needed 
money. They represented a form of Christianity 
which had done its work ami h.ad now many 
abuses. They Avere, above all, tlie champions of 
the papal power in hhiglnnd, and as such Avere 
the chief ojiponents of the new policy. Thomas 
CroniAA'ell, Wolsey’s successor, srav that to cnisJi 
the monasteries Avas to ensure Henry’s jioAver in 
Cliurch and State. Henry, thorefoie, determined 
on their destruction, .and', hy virtue of his ncAv 
KiAver as Head of the Church, ap]»ointed Ooniweli 
lis Vicar General to visit ami report ujion the 
monasteries in 1535. Commissioners wtwe sent 
round, and jironounced that the monks AA^ere often 
guilty of immorality, that their finances were 
often in an unsound condition, that their dis¬ 
cipline generally was had, and that they practised 
religiou.s trickeries. In 1536, therefore, a hill was 
passed for the suppression of monasteries Avith an 
income of less than £200 a year, and their revenues 
Avcrc diverted to the Crown. In 1539 the suppres¬ 
sion of the larger monast eries was sanctionca, and 
such pre.ssure was brought to bear that most of 
them surrendered to the King. The results Avere 
far-reaching. 'Fhe Crown had removed its greatest 
opponents, and the Pope had lost his best champions. 
Henry Avas suddenly in possession of a vast amount 
of AA'calth, Avith Avliich he was able to supply his 
needs without too frequent an amieal to Parlia 
ment. More important still was the creation of a 
ncAv nobility, Avith Avealtb and estates granted from 
the monastic property ; for these families were 
bound to be willing siijijiorters of the jiolicy to 
which they owed their existence, and stooil hence¬ 
forth as the link in ecclesiastical matters between 
the impetuous monarch and the still apathetic 
nation. Six new bishoprics were created, Avith 
monastic churches for their cathedrals, and this 
w;ia ail that was secured from the sjtoils for tlie 
(’hurch. The peasantry, too, had lost a good 
friend—their almsgiver, their hosjiital, their kindly 
landlord—.and it. was not long before the place of 
the monasteiy liad to be sujijilied in part by the 
Elizalietlian Poor Law. 

Another q^uestion faced the new' Head of the 
Church. What was to be his attitude towards 
changes of doctrine ? Henry had wished f-t> be 
rid of the I’ope’s jurisdiction, but he had no real 
desire to separate himself from the doctrine <»f the 
Church. lie had proved his orthodoxy Avhen, in 
1521, he had defended the Seven Sacraments 
against Luther, and he remained attached f,o the 
old doctrines to the eml of his life, though, bj 
the force of circumstances and by his own opposi¬ 
tion to the Pope, lie Ava.s at times obliged to alloAV 
adi'ances in the direction of reform of doci.rine. 
At his Hide was Thoma.s Cranmer, whose whole 
desire was for reform, but whose scholarly training 
would allow no hurried or extreme changes. 
Cranmer reverently maintained all that was good 
in the past, while rapidly assimilating w'hat was 
best in the new' ideas ; he was willing to act in 
harmony with the Continental reformers, but not 
to be led by them; throughout, his scholarly 
instinct shrank from the turmoil of politics, and 
even led him to appear a time-server. The Ten 
Articles given to tlie Church in 1636, after the 
dissolution of the Keformation Parliament, were 
his work, but shoAV clearly the influence of the 
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Lutheran Confession of Augsburjf. They stand 
for a conservative reformation, keeping what wai» 
felt to he good in the old faith ana doctrine, 
allowing the veneration of saints and the belief 
in purgatory, but giving up the doctrine of tran- 
Hubstantiation, ana emphasizing the authority of 
the Scri])tures and J ustilication by Faith. These 
articles were explained at greater length in The 
Jnst it niton of a Christian a book published 

by royal authority in 1537. The linal sten was 
taken in the publication of the (Jreat Ihble in 

1538, wliich was ordered to be placed in every 
church so that it could be read by all. The 
translat.ion was based oii that of Miles Coverdale, 
which had closely followed that of Tindale, whose 
efforts liad been rewarded by execution at Antwerp 
in 1530. 

lint Henry now began to be frightened. He had 
no de.siie to throw in his lot witli the Continental 
reformers, or to break with the Chuich in which 
alone he felt his salvation secure. He distrusted the 
schemes of Cromwell for an allianee with Lutlieran- 
Isiri, and the tendencies of Cranmer towards doc¬ 
trinal c.hange, and suddenly the new movement 
was checked by the Statute of Six Articles in 

1539, which restored the old Roman Catholic doc¬ 
trine, and enfoiced it with the. punishnieiit of 
forfeiture and death. The reaction was conudete 
when, in 1540, Cromwell was executed. Cranmer's 
hopes were checkisd; he could only wait his time 
in the coming reign. For the rest of Henry’s 
leign little Avas done in the way of change, and 
in J547 the King died. Yet the Kelormation had 
begun. It was still a political iat her than a re¬ 
ligious movement, but tiie old foundations of faith 
had been shake.n, and the knowledge of the Scrip¬ 
tures w'as Hjireading. The most important class in 
the country, the new' nobility, were on the side of 
change ; the average man Avas uncertain what Avas 
the light attitude towards the beliefs of his child¬ 
hood, but the idea of change Avas repugnant, and 
tlie iicAV niovenient w'lis as yet neither jiopular nor 
national. J^ngland stood isolated. She had broken 
with the medueval rajiacy, and yet had held aloof 
from the Continental reformers. 

For the next twelve years hoAvever, Continental 
religious indueiice w as very inipr'rtant in England. 
It wa.s noAV the second generation of the Reformers, 
and the earlier immature vieAA's of tlie iirst genera¬ 
tion had given place to more clearly thought out 
i^stenis on both sides. I’he leading Reformer was 
tfoiin Calvin, Avho worked out IiLs sy.stem of disci¬ 
pline and doctrine at Geneva, 1541-1564. He aa'oh 
no conservative like Luther, but would have swept 
the ancient Catholic Clmrch away and substituted 
a iieAv Protestant Church based on the doctrine of 
Predestination, with the Scriptures, and not the 
authority of the Church, as its source of truth, and 
with simplicity as the ideal of worship. On the 
other hand, the existence of Protestantism had led 
the Catholic Church to reform itself from within, 
and the (’ounter-Reformation had begun. The 
Papacy was no longer immoral, but zealous, 
earnest, and religious. The establishment of the 
Inquisition, in 1642, rooted out heresy in the more 
Catholic countries, and the foundation of the order 
of Jesuits in 1543 gave the Church its new army of 
loyal soldiers pledged to carry its influence wher¬ 
ever they Avere sent. The Council of Trent, which 
sat first in 1545 and again in 1562, set forth the 
creed of the Church, and stated clearly what its 
doctrines Avere. Nor W’as the Church without the 
help of the secular arm, for in the House of 
Hapsburg, which ruled in Germany and in Spain, 
she had a champion aa Iio was ready to help, and 
who in the person of Philip ii. of Spain was more 
zealous in the cause of Rome than the Popes them¬ 
selves. 


The reign of Edw'ard vi. is the story of the 
growth of Swiss influence on the Church iu Eu^ 
land. The youthful King was in the hands of his 
Council, of which Cranmer was an important 
member; while the Protector, Somerset, uncle of 
the King, used his influence to secure that EdAvard 
should be himself an ardent reformer. The ex¬ 
tremists obtained more and more poAver. Hooper, 
Ridley, and Latimer were among tlie new bishojis, 
and it was clear that the Church could not stay 
wliere Henry had left it. The issue of the two 
Prayer Rooks of 1549 and 1552 is the most im¬ 
portant event of the reign. A book for the com¬ 
mon worsliip of the Church was a pressing neces¬ 
sity, and Cranmer accordingly tried to meet the 
need in the Prayer Rook of 1549. ft retained 
niiieh of the spirit and teaching of the old uses, 
and, though Lutheran influence Avas strong, it was 
alioAved only Avitliin strict limits. It combined 
into the two daily services the old oilictis of the 
monasteries, it included the whole of the Psaltei, 
and required the le-ssons to Ikj taken from the Old 
and NeAV Testaments only, while in the Communion 
Service the name ‘Mass’ and the idea of sacrifice 
at an altar Avere retained, though the doctrine of 
transubstautiation gave way to that of consub- 
stantiutiun. Rut this book was too moderate for 
the extreme reformers Avho were finding their 
hopes realized in Calvin. Under their influence 
Cranmer issued a second Prayer Rook in 1552, in 
whicli the (Jomrnuiiion Service ceased to be a Mass 
ami became a mere memorial feast celebrated at 
a table, Avhile in the daily services the invocation 
of the Virgin and of saints, Avith many similar 
iiiedheval practices, was abolished. Simiilicity of 
ritual and the removal of all superstition were the 
avoAved aims ; and, while the authority of Cranmer 
secured some continuity Avith the Catiiolic Avor.ship 
of the }>ast, the ellorts of the extremists brought 
tlie services as close to the practices of Continental 
reformers as possible. 

In 1553 Eaward vi. died, and under his sister 
Mary the Counter-Reformation dominated Eng¬ 
land. Mary’s one aim was to undo all that had 
been done since 1.5‘29, for not only was she a Roman 
Catholic by conA’iction, but with the restoration of 
the old faith her mother’s honour was bound up. 
Her marriage Avith IMiilip II. of Spain linked her 
to I'le Counter-Reformation in its most extreme 
form. She began by restoring the papal jurisdic¬ 
tion over England, and secured tlie support of 
Parliament for this, except on the one noint of the 
restitution of tlie monastic lands. Tneri she set 
to Avork to root out the new opinions by persecu¬ 
tion. Retween 1555 and 1558 many reformers were 
put to deal h, and hundreds more fled to the Con¬ 
tinent. iiitlley and Latimer were burnt, and in 
the death of Cranmer at the stake Mary felt that 
her mother s di.sgraee was avenged. Yet she had 
failed to stamp out the ncAv religion. Instead 
she had suceeeilod in doing for it what neither 
Henry vili. nor Edward vi. had done—she had 
made it popular. The nation, hitherto largely 
apathetic, now saw that Roman Catliolicism meant 
Spanish influence and the fires of persecution, and 
a new sympathy sprang up with the faith for which 
martyrs could die. With a Avise ruler a reformed 
and national Church might now be possible. 

Under Elizabeth (1558-1603) the religious settle¬ 
ment was made which has ever since been the 
basis of the Church of England. Elizabeth Avas the 
last and greatest of the Tudors. The daughter of 
Henry vm, and .Ynne Roleyn, she inherited all her 
father’s statesmanship and all her mother’s vanity. 
She meant to rule, but she knew how to keep the 
support of her people. The position at home was 
throughout largely dependent on the state of affairs 
abroau. Philip of Spain had sought, while husband 
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of Queen Mary, to icstoie Kiifjlaiui to the faith, 
and Ktill worked for thal crul in iillianc-e with Mai^ 
of Scotland, a IJoinan Catholic and Kh/aheth’s heir 
to the throne. National union in reli«^ion as W'ell 
as in jiolitics now hecanie vital, for in the pres¬ 
ence or foreifj:n coinplie.atious tlio very exL'^tence of 
Enj^lnrid Mas at stake, and relif^oon and j»oIitics 
weie so inlerwovcn in the strn;j;-le of llaj>s}>urg 
and Valoi'., Itelonnation and (kninlei-Keforniation, 
f.liat hnalty and eonfoi niity, trc*ason and Jtonian 
t'atliolicisni, were almost hynonymous. Thus, 
thou;.ii Elizabeth sometimes did what was un- 
jiopniar, she was still all-now'erful, beeaiisc her 
peojde knew that she stood between them and tlie 
Counter-Keformation in the peison of eiflier Mary 
or l‘hilij). Her eeelesiastieal idenl, therefore, w'as 
primarily that of a Chiireh siilbeiently broad to 
satisfy the j^reat majority of Englishiuen, and, if 
men conformed outwardly to its requirements, she 
W’as very W’dlinji: to hiave their jirivate opinions 
alone. She soufjlit to avoid the extremes of cither 
Edw’ard or Mary, and to restore* the Church as it 
had been at the end of 1 m ‘1 father’s reij^n ; and 
under lier ^midanee the (.diuieli of En^j^land did 
emeij^e from the stru^'^le as a. vin nncdut betw'een 
Roman Catholicism and Continental Protestant¬ 
ism, eombininf? truths fiom eacli, but not satisfying 
the jironouneed supjiorters of eitlier. In doctrine 
Elizabeth her.self leaned towarils Roman (’atholi- 
eism, but her advisers w'eie mostly inclined to 
moderate leforni. The religious leaders them¬ 
selves were disunited. There were the Anglicans, 
who looked back to the ideals of Cranme.r, and 
wanted the Church to be Catholic but reformed. 
Such were l*arker, Jow'cl, and Hooker. I’here w'ere 
also the men who -were soon to be called Puritans, 
many of whom had been in exile under Mary, and 
now looked to Calvin as their leader, and wanted 
to see the Church break with its Catholic jiast and 
re-organized on a Presbyterian basis. Sucli were 
Cartwright, Knox, and ‘Sandys. It is the diver¬ 
gence between these two groujis and the Queen’s 
inclination towards the former that give the clue 
to the history of the Church in her reign. 

The basis of the Church was settled in 1659. 
The Act of Supremacy restored the licadship of 
the sovereign much as it had been in the <lays of 
Henry viii., hut it claimed that the jurisdiction 
was ancient and had since been usurjied. The 
Acts of the Reformation Parliament were revived, 
and the clergy had to take an oath to maintain the 
royal supremacy. Side by side w ith this went the 
Act of Uniformity, requiring the second l*rayer 
Book of Edward vi., with certain modiheations, to 
hi* exclusively used in the churches under strict 

t ienalties. Die chief modiheations were in com¬ 
piling the sentences of the two Edwardian Prayer 
Books at the Coniiiiuniou Service, and in retaining 
the vestments allowed in the first Prayer Book. 
The jurisdiction over the Church and the form of 
the iiuhlic services were thus iirovided for. The 
consecration of Matthew’ Parker, a careful and 
able leader with the ideals of Cranmer, as Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury fiirtlier secured the episcopal 
character of the national Church, and the <?arc w’lth 
which the ceremony was performed w'ith full ritual 
emphasized the fact that the Church of England 
insisted on her catholicity and maintained the 
Ajiostolic Succession. This at once ruled out the 
Preshytc.riaii ideal, and was a great blow' to the 
Puritans. 

still remained the question of doctrine. 
vV hat were the English clergy to teach, and what 
was the Englishman to believe? The diirerent 
Churches which the Reformation liad brought into 
being had already compiled sets of articles stating 
their beliefs; and in 1552 Cranmer had compiled 
the forty-two Articles setting forth the lieliefs of 


the Edwardian Church. In 1563 these were modi¬ 
fied and reduced to thirty-nine, w’hich have ever 
since remained the expression of the Anglican faith. 
Their essential characteristic was the apjieal to the 
Scriptures. They explained the truths of Chris¬ 
tianity on that authority alone, and forbore to 
insist on anything that might not he jiroved from 
it. They were intentionally framed so as to fetter 
men’s opinions as little as ]K).‘<siljle wherever the 
Bible it.self w’as not positive in its teaching, hut 
they laid dow’n certain general luiTicijiles as to 
ritual and church government. Convocation, how’- 
ever, ]>aR.sed them only by a single vote, ami Par¬ 
liamentary sanction did not follow until 1571 Then 
the conflict began as to the amount of obedience 
to them to be required of the clergy. 

The means lor securing obedience lay in the 
Higli Commission Court, a body consisting of the 
archbishop and certain assessors, througli W’hom 
the Queen exercised her supreinac’y and secured 
the obedience of the clergy to the rit.ual and doc¬ 
trine of the Churcli. The court had summary 
lowers of jurisdiction, and often acted witli a higii 
land ; but, so long as it acted only against Roman 
Catholics, W’ho weie felt to be disloyal to the throne 
and in league with England’s enemies, the action 
was jiojmlar. When it turned its jiow'ers against 
the Puritans, who were steadily increasing in num¬ 
bers, it became more and more unpoi>ular, until in 
the next century it w’as both feared and hated. 

The Church Settlement once made, the chief 
interest of the rest of the reign lay in the relation 
of the Church to the extremists who were still 
outside. The Roman Catholics w'ho remained in 
England w’cre at first kindly treated by Elizabeth, 
as she had no wish to jirovoke the leaders of the 
Counter-Reformation ; hut w’hen in 1568 Mary of 
Scotland, an ardent Roman Catholic, w’as driven 
from her throne and fled to England, the case was 
changed. Philip of Spain w’as too dilatory to act 
by himself, and was involved in troubles in the 
Netherlands; hut Mary was now the centre of 
Homan intrigues in the heart of England, and 
Itoman Catholicism and disloyalty to Elizabeth 
became more and more Bynonymous, as plot after 
plot was discovered to set Mary on the throne. In 
1570 the Pope declared Elizabeth dejtosed, thus defi¬ 
nitely making loyalty to the sovereign incompatible 
W'ith faithfulness to the Church of Rome. In 1579 
the Jesuits poured over from Douai to convert 
England, and increased the unpopularity of Roman 
CaUiolicism by its association w'ith secret intrigue. 
In 1584 the assassination of William of Orange 
under Jesuit influence, and the reckless plots for 
the removal of Elizabeth in favour of Mary, made 
the very existence of the latter intolerably dan¬ 
gerous. In 1587 she w'as executed, and militant 
Roman Catholicism in England had lost its leader. 
There still remained Philiji of Spain, who had 
hitherto w'aitcd for a rising in England before he 
would act. Hu saw that, if England was to be 
saved for Roman (’atholicism, he must strike at 
once; and in 1588 the Invincible Armada sot sail, 
only to be defeated, scattered, and utterly de¬ 
stroyed. With that great deliverance England’s 
terror of Spain and Roman Catholicism w'as gone. 
England and her Church could aflord to neglect 
the danger, the more so that in 1689 the Protestant 
Henry iv. ascended the French throne and brought 
the wars of religion in that country to an end. 
England only maived her triumiih hy a persecuting 
statute against ‘ Popish recusants ’ in 1693. 

The relations of the Church with the i^uritans 
followed a Bomew’hat similar course. As the most 
zealous of the Iteformers, the I’uritans grew more 
and more dissatisfied w'ith the compromise of 
Elizabeth’s Church, and their opposition increased 
in vigour, though the necessity of loyalty to the 
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Queen in face of Roman Catholic intrigue kept it 
within houndH. They remained within tlie Church, 
but were severe critics of its teacliing and ritual; 
it was through their influence that the Articles 
had with such ditticulty passed through Convoca¬ 
tion ; and Rarker’s Advertisements in 1565, requir¬ 
ing the use of the surplice by the clergy in church, 
met wi th strong opposition. With tlie great leader, 
Caitwriglit, the oiscontcnl was more pronounced, 
and even the e,{)iscopal organization of the Church 
was (juestionetl. In liis Admonitions to Parliament 
(157’i), Cartwright uiged a Rreshyterian form of 
government, and in 1582 he drew u]) a Book of 
Uiscijdine, by which the Church was to he divided 
into synods and presbyteries, and the Prayer Book 
8 U}>erseded by a Directory of Public Worship. 
Parliament, thanks to the influence of the Queen, 
rejected all these schemes, and subscription to the 
Articles was made more stringent tlian before. 
Finally, the Puritan opjiosition degenerated into 
libel, and the Martin Marjuelatctracts of 1588 hurled 
scnirilous attacks at the triumphant bishops, who 
a little later, in 159.‘J, seemed themselves by a per- 
secnling statute. Yet still the peace was kept, 
and the Puritan almost invariatily remained a 
nominal, if dissatisfied, member of the Church, 
which, almfist against its will, grew richer and 
stronger and broader for these very varieties of 
view. This breadth of outlook was seen in the 
writings of .some of its leaders. I’arker was him¬ 
self a genuine scholar, and Whitgift was an able 
advocate of the Church; but in men like Jewel and 
Hooker the new Church found apologists of the 
first rank, the greatness of ^vhose deimice may lie 
gauged by the almost unchanged value of their 
woik. Tlie plea was made good that the Cliurch 
of Kngland was Catholic, that it was reformed, 
and that the institution of Kpiscopacy and the 
authority of the Scriptures were both essential to 
her (lcvelo])ment. 

In 1603 the great Queen died—lonely and maie.s- 
tic, the idol of her people to the end. She had 
brought the Church thiough the troubles of the 
16th cent., and laid the foundations of its future 
development. She had satisfied the nation’s need 
for a national Church, and left England the leading 
Protestant State in Europe. 'Phe trouble.s of the 
Church in the century to come were happily hidden 
from her eyes. 

S. The iyth century.—The Elizabethan Church 
had been created at a time when the country was 
in danger, and patriotism itself required that the 
nation should ojqiose a united front in religious 
as in political matters. The sovereign who had 
created it was absolutely English, and her life was 
standing between her people and grave danger 
from without. In the 17th cent, the Church of 
the via media had to face the growing o])})OHition 
of the two extremes under very difPorent conditions. 
The stress of foreign danger was past, and it was 
no longer a want ofjiatriqtism, but rather a moral 
obligation, to make effective the long pent-up dis¬ 
content with the national Church ; \^ile, further, 
Protestantism on the Continent was often in danger 
during the century, and the English nation, grow¬ 
ing more Protestant by conviction, desired to play 
a part in the defence of its faith abroad. On the 
other hand, the Tudors, the most English of English 
dynasties, were now succeeded by the Stuarts, who 
remained foreigners in thought and feeling until 
they ceased to reign. The earlier Stuarts, especi¬ 
ally, never understood their people, and they made 
the fundamental mistake of regarding the parti¬ 
cular conditions of Church and State which had 
existed under Elizabeth as inherent in the nature 
of things. 

^ During the century religious and political ques¬ 
tions were still closely connected. The political 


ideal of the nation was liberty, and the class of 
landow’ncrH who were taking the place of the old 
nobility were determined to secure it. Against 
this the Stuarts opposed their political maxim of 
the Divine Right of Kings. Tni.s meant absolut- 
i.sm, and was therefore diametrically 0 ])iK>sed to 
the national aspirations. In religious affairs the 
monarchy strove to maintain the Church as Eliza¬ 
beth had left it, enforcing its Catholic and Epi.scoj)al 
nature and forcibly supiiressing dissent. In return 
the Church preached passive obedience, and made 
the ahsolutism of the Crown a matter of faith. 
The result was that the dynasty and the nation 
were opposed both in ])oliticH and religion ; the 
nation saw that the bishops Avere chocking their 
religious ho}>es, and tlie King their political liberty ; 
and more and more Puritanism gained ground 
among the political leaders. The Church was 
making the mi.stake of deytending uy»on the King 
rather than upon the yicojde, and was therefore 
inevitably involved in his «li.sasters. 

At the ouise.t both Roman Catholics and Puritans 
expected much from James i. (1603-1625). The 
Roman Catholics saw in him the son of their late 
leader, Mary of Scotland ; the Puritans looked to 
him as king of the country where their Presby¬ 
terian ideals were triumjdiant. But the enforce¬ 
ment of the recusancy laws soon showed the Roman 
Catholics that ilames was determined to maintain 
the attitude of Elizabeth, and the discovery in 1605 
of the CunjH)wder Plot to blow up James and his 
Parlianumt and to secure a Roman Catholic suc- 
ce.ssor served only to justify their increasingly 
severe treatment. This continued for the rest of 
the reign, exceyit during the King’s negotiations 
for a Roman Catholic wife for his .son, when he 
was forced to relax the laws in particular cases. 
The Puritans, too, were quickly undeceived. 'I'lie 
‘ millenary ’ petition which they presented led to 
the Hampton Court Conference in 1604, which was 
to decide whether the Church Hht)uld make any 
conce.ssion8 in the direction of Puritanism. The 
attitude of James and the bish()y)s proved harsh 
and uncompromising, and the Puritans had to wait 
many years for their desired changes in doctrine 
and ritual. But there was one lasting result of 
this conference. A ncAV translation of the Bible 
was ordered, and in 1611 apy>eared the Authorized 
Vei Jon, which has moulded English thought and 
literature ever since, it was a priceless gift to the 
real religion of the iieoy>le. In 1617 Puritani.sra 
was again rei)ul8ed by the King’s issue of the Book 
of Sports, which encouraged games on Sundays 
after morning service, for in their eyes this degraded 
the holiness of the Sabbath. It was over foreign 
affairs, however, that the King made him.self most 
unpoymlar with their party, for it was in this reign 
that the great Thirty Years’ War broke out in 
Germany. Protestantism, which for sixty years 
hod lived at peace with Roman Catholicism, had 
now, in 1618, come to blows with it, and the Pro¬ 
testant leader, James’s son-in-law, the Elector 
Palatine, was l)eing thoroughly beaten. Here w^as 
England’s opyK)rtunity to light in defence of her 
religion. National feeling was deeply stirred, and 
Parliament wished to strike a decisive blow against 
Roman Catholic Austria. But James held back, 
and tried instead a futile series of negotiations. 
At his death the breach between Puritanism and 
the monarchy had grown wider, and with this new 
factor, that Puritanism was not now a dissatis¬ 
fied minority, but was beginning to represent the 
majority. 

With the reign of Charles I. (1625-1649) came the 
climax of the struggle. Was Elizabeth’s settle¬ 
ment final, or was it to lie .superseded by a Church 
basing its teaching and administration on Calvin¬ 
ism ? It was a mighty struggle, for the leaders on 
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both BiileH fouglil witli an intense eonviction of the 
justice of theii cause. Charles himself was loya] 
to the Cliiirch and an enthusiastic admirer of it 
but he did not understand the Puritans, and was 
never wisi* cnou^li to know when to yield. Ear¬ 
nest and -minded him.sclf, he ruined all hv 
his ohstinacy, and his very loyalty to the Churcii 
drapfj^ed it down with him in his ruin. At the 
Kin;:^ side .stood Jjaud, made Ihsliop of London 
in JdL’H, and Archbishop in 1633. He was th 
pni‘lin^' spirit of An^^lieani.sm ; his ideal, like that 
of (hanmer and Parker, was the maintenance 
of the (catholicity of the Enylish branch of the 
Cliurch. 'I’o liim Puritanism iepre.sented merely 
a breach with the past of the Church, and schism 
from the one eoijiorate whole. He saw the surest 
guarantee for the guarding of this Catholicity in 
uniformity of outward worship, and therefore set 
himself to crush out all that tended to irregularity 
of ritual. He declared that the Thirty-nine Articl. 
were to he taken lite.rally, and mifjht not be con¬ 
strued to spell Calvinism. He reijHired the holy 
table to he jilaeed at Idie east end of churches, and 
railed in, that ( he Eucharist mi'xhl he more decently 
celebrated. He reformed the eathedral.s, and 
the e.xample of a daily, well-conducted service at 
St. Paul's. He had a ^reat ideal, worthy of fulfil¬ 
ment, hut he was not the man to carry it out. He 
was too overhearing, too interfering, too little ii 
sympathy with the nation. Above all, he incurred 
fear and hatred by his development of the powers 
of the Hij^h (kmimission Court, where all ollenees 
a^'ainst his requirements received summary and 
diastic punishment. Puritanisin stood aghast. To 
it this meant not Catholicity, but Komanisiii; not 
government, but persecution ; and, as such, it was 
to lie thrust aside by voluntary exile, if not forcibly 
resisted. Besides this, Charles was governing arbi¬ 
trarily during these years (1629-1640) without any 
l^aThament, and it was again r..aud who was his 
i lo.se udviser. If oikjc the opportunity arose, Laud 
would now find that it wa.s Puritanism, and not 
Anglicunism, that had the nation behind it. In 
1637 such an o[)]»ortunity came. 'I’lie Scots rose 
as one man against the attempt to assimilate Pres¬ 
byterian Scotland (,o hhuscopal England ; and, when 
Charles and Laud triinl tojmnish them, their weak¬ 
ness wa.s at once apparent. In their need of an 
army, tliey were forced to call the Long Parliament 
into being in 1640, and with the meeting of that 
famous Parliament it seemed as though Laud’s 
work were to be undone for ever. He uas at once 
impeached and imprisoned, and in 1644 he was 
executed. 

P\)r some time the battle raged round Episco¬ 
pacy. A bill for its abolition failed to pass in 
1641, for the country at large desired niodifi<;ation 
rather than abolition. But in 1642 war broke out 
between Charles and the Parliament, and, with 
a view to obtaining the help of Presbyterian Scot¬ 
land, Parliament abolished Episcopacy in England, 
and in 1643 made the Solemn League and Covenant, 
which established Presbyterianism in its place. 
Then, when the Civil War went on and Charles 
was struggling with the Parliament and the army, 
the Westminster Assembly of Scottish and English 
Puritans (1643-1647) was drawing up the scheme 
for making the Church of England Wesbyterian. 

Tt was the ideal of Cartwright real ized. The Articles 
were modi lied, and all clergy were required to take 
the Covenant. Instead of the Prayer Book a Direc¬ 
tory of Public Worship was drawn up, and church 
government was handed over to mini-sters, elders, 
and deacons arranged in various a-ssemblies. The 
doctrines of English Presbyterianism were set forth 
in the Longer and Shorter Catechisms. All Laud’s 
.system was thus superseded by his triumphant o])- 
ponents, who now had their committees in various 


districts to punish the ‘ Malign ants,’ as they them¬ 
selves had been punished by Laud. Tlie various 
ornaments of glass and stone in the churches were 
consistently destroyed, and bare simplicity of ritual 
and worship was enforced. Angl icanism was wholly 
proscribed, and, under the storiii which burst upon 
it, scarcely dared lift up its liead. The wealcer 
clergy suEscribed, and the stronger lived in penury 
and hoped for better days. 

l*re.‘il>ytcriani‘<m was not really an English pro¬ 
duct. It had been forced on Parliament by the 
need of the Scottish alliance, and it was HU])ported 
by Parliament, but it never became popular with 
the nation. As the war went on, power passed 
from Parliament to the army and its leailer, Oliver 
Cromwell, and Cromwell’s aim was not I’resby- 
terianism but Independency. He had been taught 
by the necessity of securing good soldiers, that, 
provided a man was religious, the form of his 
religion did not so much mat.ter. His ideal, in 
short, was toleration, but within strict limits. 
The iiolitical exigencies of the tune made it im¬ 
possible to tolerate Roman Calliolicisiii or Angli- 
cauLsm, but independence of faith he could and 
did uphold. For live years (1653-1658) England 
was a Rejmblic under a very strong dictator ; 
Presbyterianism w'as its leading form of faith, but 
Independency flourished under many forms. The 
one essential* was piety, and it seemed as though 
the time had at last come when the tenets a man 
held mattered le.s.s than what he really was. 
Cromwell felt that it was his mission to establish 
God’s Kingdom on earth in the rule of the saints, 
.nd in 1653 he secureil a Parliament of such saints, 
only to find them too unpractical for the needs of 
good government. Within the Church he abolished 
subscription to Article.^, and sulistituted a general 
tingageiiieiit to be true and faithful to the govern- 
tnent established. But some kind of test for 
ministers w’^as found necessary, and so Boards of 
Triers were set up, wlio hati to inquire into the 
fitnass of candidates ami eject the unsuitable from 
their cures. Sometimes there w'as jiersec.ution, 
and the Anglican clergy w’ore little better oil under 
Cromw'ell than they liad been under the Parlia¬ 
ment. Among the mass of the laity an outward 
appearance of piety beiiame as neces.sary as good 
manners in other times. It was a high ideal, but 
Jromwell made two mi.stakes. The country was 
not peojiled with saints but with sinners, and, that 
being so, it was vain to force piety on them by the 
power of the government. The attemjit could only 
produce hypocrisy in many who pretemle.d to lie 
religious, and disgu.st in otliers who longed for the 
days of freedom and jileasure. With the death of 
Cromwell in 1658 his w'ork collapsed. The rule of 
his son was a failure, and tlie Restoration of 1660 
was the only alternative. Cromwell had dared 
grandly and failed grandly. Puritanism ns a 
religious and jxilitical system had been tried and 
found wanting, hut as* an influence on the lives 
and thoughts of Englishmen it has lived on ever 
since, and has delinitely left its mark on the 
religious element in the British national character. 
The Reforiuation, as Elizabeth left it, had lieen 
pillar and national, hut it had not fierhaps 
boiiehed (he deepest side of the life of the in- 
idual, while Laud’s earnest ellhrts had been 
ocused upon his ideal for the religious eorpoiate 
ife of the nation. But henceforth the spirit of 
[lersonal earnestne.ss W'as to enrich those who 
emaiiied loyal t(. the (’hurch of England, as truly 
as those who dillVired from it. 

With the Ilostoration of Charles II. (1660-1686) 
,he Church of England came to its own again. The 
['.action from the rule of Puritanism was over¬ 
whelming, and the late unpopularity of Crown and 
!]Ihurch was succeeded by a w'lld outburst of loyalty 
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to both. It seemed as if the last twenty years 
were to be blotted out, and the work of the Church 
rnij^dit be taken uj) where Laud had laid it down. 
This was, indeed, the attitude of the leaders of the 
Cliurch, who Avore now restored to power; and 
there was, too, a feeling of triumph after their 
years of humiliation, as they realized the support 
of the niiLion now rejoicing in its release from over- 
zealous leligious control. This was also the desire 
of Lord Clarendon, Charles’s Prime Minister. To 
him the Church was the nation regarded from the 
religious point of view, and dissent from its require¬ 
ments must be imnislied. Persecution, however, 
was the name which those who sullered gave to 
this policy, and their clause was soon championed 
by Lord Shaftesbuiy, who sought to secure some 
measure of toleration. For this he saw only one 
means—the exaltation of the royal jiower as a 
counter-balance to the Ihirliament, wln<!h was «o 
uncompromisingly Anglican. Unt Charles was 
scarcely the man to play an important religious 
part. Indolent and pleasure-seeking, loving power, 
yet wise tmough to know when to yield, he was 
quiti; willing to grant toleration by his own 
royal power, but his eyes were (ixed only on the 
Roman Catholics, while Shaftesbury was thinking 
of the Puritans. Parliament would have no toler¬ 
ation at all which threatened its own power, and 
BO for the present all schemes failed. 

For the next tliii ty years the struggle between 
Ihiritans and Anglicans was not merely continued, 
with the positions reverse<l, but an old dilliculty in 
new form was facing the Chinch of England in the 
revival of militant Roman (/atliolicism. It was no 
longer Sjiaiii that gave England cause for alarm, 
hut France under Louis XIV. lie had become 
King in 1643, and tried to make France the fore¬ 
most country in bhirope, and Roman Catholicism 
its religion. England, whose Puritanism had left 
her zealously Protestant, v atched him at first 
calmly, then with growing distrust, as the suspicion 
gained ground that ('haiTes was at heart a Roman 
Catholic, and secretly in league with Louis. Then 
the dangijr, wliieh seemed to have ended with the 
Armaila, hecaine once again a very real thing to 
Kriglishmen, and a terror of Roman Catholicism 
swe[»t over the country. 

Immediately after the return of Charles ii. a 
Parliament Avas called, whicli swept away all the 
Acts passed since 1642, and lostored Anglicanism, 
'riie Ej)isco])a(-e was revived, and in 1661 the Savoy 
(Conference was liehl to consider any alterations in 
Church or I’rayer Rook desired by the Puritans. 
Practically all the changes suggested were refused, 
and, although the Prayer Book issued in 1661 in 
the form in AA'liich we now know it contained some 
alterations, these were not in a Puritan direction. 
In 1662 the Act of Uniformity required its use in 
all churches throughout the country, and enforced 
subscription to tlie Articles from all the clergy. 
This was decisive, and Puritanism loft the Church 
rather than obey. Under Elizabeth or Laud it had 
remained a dissatisfied minority within the Church, 
but simie 1640 it had been in power and it could no 
longer return to the old jiosition. So those clergy¬ 
men who could not obey seceded from the Church, 
and modern Nonconformity, outside the Church, 
had begun. Clarendon next turned upon the 
seceders, in a series of repressive statute.^. The 
Corporation Act in 1661 had already excluded 
Nonconformists from local mivernmeiit; in 1664 the 
Conventicle Act suppresseil under severe penalties 
all religious meetings whicli did not use the 
Prayer Rook, and in 1665 the Five Mile Act for¬ 
bade any Nonconformist minister to be found 
within five miles of a town. It was a sad revenge 
for Anglicanism to take, and the Church Avas to 
suffer later. Charles and Shaftesbury tried to 


check this by the issue of a royal Declaration of 
Indulgence in 1662, hut the opposition of Parlia¬ 
ment was so strong that it had to he witlidrawn. 

Rut by 1670 the Church had more to do to defciul 
herself from fear of the Roman Catholics than to 
persecute the Puritans, for in that year Charles 
and Louis made the Treaty of Dover, to light the 
Protestant Dutch, and—though it Avas not known 
at the time—to restore Roman (’atholicism in 
England. As his part of the bond, Charles issued 
a .second Declaration of Indulgence in 1672, but 
this time, Shaftesbury, in face of tlie danger from 
Louis, realized the King’s aims and turneu against 
him. The Test Act Avas passed by an anxious 
Parliament in 1673, requiring all otlicers in army, 
navy, or civil service to take the Holy Communion 
accoriling to the Anglican rite. Charles recoiled, 
but suddenly the storm hurst forth in greater fury 
than helore. In 1678 a Popish Plot Avas said to be 
discovered, which threatened the nation with a 
Jesuit invasion and the assassination of the King. 
A panic seized the nation, and any hone that 
Charles may have had of converting it to liis oaati 
faith vanished. In the excitement a hill to exclude 
James, the Roman (]Iatholic brotiier of Charles, 
from tlie throne Avas brought before Parliament by 
Shaftesbury, but this Avas too bold a stroke, and 
the resentment Avhich it iirovoked for various 
reasons was strong enough to enable Charles to 
di-SHolve Parliament in 1681. When he died in 
1685, the monarchy Avas all the stronger for the 
reaction from the unworthy panic alter the Popish 
Plot and the failure of tliis attempt to tamper 
with the succession. Rut with the accession of 
James li. (1685-1688) tlie worst fears of the nation 
were quickly revived. An avowed Roman Catholic 
was on the throne, and Louis in the same year 
gave England a hint of what militant Roman 
Catholii'ism could do in his revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, which had secured toleration for the 
Huguenots. When James proceeded to try to 
force Ills religion upon the c.ouiitiy which had now 
been Protestant for a Imndred years, the nation 
prepared for the struggle. Parliament refused to 
alloAv James to dispense with tlie Test Act. The 
eilorts of Janies to force Roman Catholic officers 
into the army, his high-handed appointment of 
Roman (/atholic Fellows to Oxford colleges, and, 
above all, his Tequirement in 1688 that the clergy 
should read from tiieir pul])its his Declaration of 
Indulgence brought matters to a climax. Seven 
Bisho]>H petitioned against the reading of the 
Declaration, and when brought to trial for treason 
were pronounced not guilty. The sequel to the 
trial was the invitation to William of Orange to 
come and save the country. Before him James 
fied, and in 1699 William and Mary ascended the 
throne. 

During the hundred years since Elizabeth’s 
settlement, each of the three great parties had 
thus sought to master the Church, and, national 
though the Church might he, the lesson of the 
century was that no one form would command the 
allegiance of the whole nation, and the great 
problem which remained unsolved Avas the right 
attitude of the Church to those Avho dissented from 
it. What the 17th cent, had taught was that 
persecution was not the right method to adopt. 
Triumphant Anglicanism under Charles I. and 
Cliarles ii. had persecuted Puritanism and Roman 
Catholicism, oniy to be persecuted in its turn. 
Triumphant Puritanism had persecuted when its 
opportunity came, and the wild reaction of the 
Restoration was the result. For a moment Roman 
Catholicism had tried to force itself upon the 
Church and beat down opposition. It had only 
been driven out. Enforced conformity had been 
found to fail, and toleration by royal prerogative 
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had iailed too. If tin- Chuicli of England was to 
survive as Uie nalionnl Church, the n^ht attitude 
towards (liss(Mil must soon he found. 

6 . The i8th century.—The Revolution of 1688 
hrouf^ht about entirely new lelations lieUveen 
(’lunch and Stale. 'Die C’liurch, whieli had heen 
teaelnn^^ Passive Obedience to tin*, Ijonl’s Anointed, 
was in a diffn ult |)osition, for the Eord’s Anointed 
was in exile be.cause lie was a Kunian t’atholie, 
and William III., his succes.sor, ruled notin virtue 
of Oivine ri^xhl but by a J’arlianientary title. 
\^\-un, in William the .supremacy over the Church 
wa^'lield by one wlio was not of its coninmnion, 
but a Calvinist moie ill 8ynij)atliy ^ith the l*uri- 
taiis. All political power, further, was for some 
tune in the hands of the Wlii^s, wdio were siin- 
poited by the 1 )is8enter.s, and were unfavourable 
to the old claims of Anjjiicani.sm. Both monarch 
and parliament therefore were at la.st ready to 
consider the demands of those who wore dissatisfied 
witli the (Church, and the Church itself was too 
uncertain about its loyalt-y to he in a position to 
ollei much resistance. Thus the [;ift of William 
III. to the nation was toleration. 

William’s ow'n views Averc in favour of compre- 
hen.siori. The administration of the (’hiirch mi^ht 
he so Avidened as to comprehend the Dissenters, 
and the distinctive tenets of Anglicanism be so 
modified as to satisfy Puritanism. Neither Parlia¬ 
ment nor Convocation would agiee to this; there¬ 
fore the only path A\'as that of toleration. Dissent 
must lie recognized and legalized as a body outside 
the Church, and the fact of the secession of 1662 
became a recognized basis of the religious life of 
England. This was the meaning of the Toleration 
Act of 1689, AA'hich exempted from attendance at 
church all persons taking an oath of allegiance to 
the neAN’ sovereigns and making a declaration 
against Popery. They might meet for religious 
A^’orship as they pleased, provided th(;y subscribed 
to the articles W’liich did not deal Avith the dis¬ 
tinctive doctrines or ritual of the Church. 11 was 
a gr(!at step forward, but it Avas some time j'et 
bctorc the iieAV princi[»le Avas understood. Thus, 
during tlie last four years of Queen Anne, Angli¬ 
canism Aivas again triuni]>hant in the support of the 
Queen. In 1710 a seriiion preached against the 
Dissenters by Dr. 8achev<!rell gave exfuession to 
the reaction, and more than one act avhs passed to 
exclude them from all share in administration or 
education. But thes(*, acits Avere repealed in the 
first year of (jeorge l.’s reign, and the principle of 
toleration held good, at least as regarded Avorship. 
The Corporation ami Test Acts still excluded Dis¬ 
senters from local government and the civil 
services, but during the 18th cent, these acts were 
evaded by annual bills of inde-muity for those who 
disobeye<l tliem. The acts remained on the Statute 
book, hoAvever, to mark the supremacy of the 
national Church. 

The predominant party in the Church during the 
century from 1689 to 1789 was the Latitudinariaii. 
The more zealous Anglican could not reconcile it 
with his conscience to take the oath to tlie new 
King, and therefore seceded from the Church as a 
Non-juror. This was a great loss to the Church, 
depriving it of much .spiritnal energy which it sadly 
needed in the following years. Latitudiriarianisra 
desired to avoid the heat of the lost Imndred years, 
and to shoAv the rea.sonableness and breadth of the 
Christianity taught by the Church of England. 
The Avay was being prepared for this under 
William III. and Anne by men like Tillotson and 
Tenison, hut it avhs not until after the accession of 
the House of Hanover in 1714 that the real era of 
Latitudinavianisin began. Tlien for two genera¬ 
tions or more there seemed little in the Chris¬ 
tianity of the Church of Englanci to distinguish it 


from n.atuial religion, and enthusiasm and rcligiouB 
uoiiiiiiotion Avere kept out at all costs. With this 
idea before them \Val])olc and Q\ieen Caroline 
made their appointments and guided the (’Inirch. 
Tavo results followed. One Avas that more and 
more the Church lost its hold on the nation at 
large, for there Avas no a}>j)eal to the emotions, and 
the cold reasonableness of the faith j)ut forward 
produced apathy among most avIio heard it. Never 
AA'as there a time Avhen leligion in England AA^as at 
a lower ebb, or Avhen vice was coarser and more 
shameles.s. Yet the other result aa'ji.s that Ihe 
stress laid on the head rather tlian on the heart as 
the seat of religion jiroduced an extraordinary 
body of Christian learning. It was the great age 
of Anglican ajiologetics, and book after book 
apj)earcd dealing AA’ith the cardinal doctrines of 
Cliristianity and Anglii’anism. The op]>o.sition, too, 
was great, but orthodoxy Avon all along the line. 
It is this intellectual triumph Avhich gives the 
Latitudinarian era its importance. The struggle 
raged mainly round the doctrines of Revelation 
and the Divinity of Christ, and round subscrip¬ 
tion to the Articles. Reielation wa.s denied by 
the Deists, of whom the most imjiortant was 
Matthew Tindal. His work, Chr'intianity as Old 
as the Creation, Avas designed to shoAv that all the 
truths of Christianity Avere to he found in natural 
religion, and .so far as it taught anything new it 
AA’as fal.se. There was no }>Iace for any sjiecial 
revelation. Many men Avrotc against the Deists, 
but their Avork was put into the shade by .Joseph 
Butler’s Analogy of JieJigion, Aatural and Re- 
vealeil, to the Constitution and Course of Nature 
(1736). In this Butler took the Deist ’s standpoint 
that there was a God Avho wa.s an intel hgent A uthor 
and Ruler of the universe, and showed that the 
difficulties which Aveie alleged against any jiar- 
ticular revelation of Himself were only analogous 
to tho.se found when men sought to find Him 
tlirougli the woiks of Nature, 'i'he great guide in 
religion, as in life, Avas not certainty Imt prob¬ 
ability, The Analogy AA'as an immediate and 
abiding success, anil Deism never recovered from 
the blow. Later in the century some opjiononts 
of Christianity took an atheistic attitude, but 
atheists were never in England the force they 
were in France. 

The controversy concerning the Divinity of 
Chiist was of course a struggle among C’hristians. 
It dealt with the fundamental question at the very 
root of Christianity whiidi had, indeed, been settled 
by the defeat of Arianism, but had come up again 
in every age. The controversy arose after the 
publication in 1695 of John Locke’s treatise, The 
Reasonableness of Christianity, in which he showed 
that, wdiile the New' Testament was the basis of 
Christianity, there were in it none of those later 
definitions of Christ’s personality found in the 
creeds. The greatest champion of Arianism was 
Samuel Clarke, Rector of 8t. James’s, Piccadilly, 
who, in his Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity (1712), 
set forth that the Father alone was Supreme God, 
and the Son a Divine Being only in so far as 
divinity was coniiuiinicable by this Supreme God. 
Daniel Waterland, Master of Magdalene College, 
(’ambridge, was the chief chamfiion of orthodoxy, 
and in a series of Avorks betAveen 1719 and 1734, m 
vindication of Christ’s Divinity, he showed that 
Christ must be all that orthodoxy claimed, or He 
must be mere man, and that every middle posi¬ 
tion which would make Him neither truly Divine 
nor merely human was impo.ssible. The logical 
outcome of the position of his opponents was 
Unitarianism. 

(Jut of this controversy arose the resistance to 
requiring subscription to the Articles. Could 
Articles of Religion framed in the 16th cent. 
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really be held as binding in the 18th? The 
strugcle bu^^an with lloadly, a favourite Court 
meaclier, an<l liiHlio]) of lianjj^oi, arul so is often 
known as tlie ‘ Bangorian Controversy.’ He 
urged, in a book written in 1716, that the only 
necessity for a clergyman was sincerity, and that 
Articles and tests were useless and reactionary. 
This produced many leplies and a condemnation 
from Convocation. 'I'ln* genenil feeling ol the 
(Uiurch was strongly against lloadly, for it was 
lelt that in tliis struggle much was involved that 
was viUil to a Cliiireh which ctired intiuisely for its 
Catholic inheritance fiom tlni past; and Water- 
hind, in the case of Arian suhscrij)tion (1721), nut 
forcibly the ilangers of trilling with the Articles. 
In the middle ol the century many others wrote 
against the burden of subscription, and several 
cleigymen o)»enly avowed that they subscribed 
wdthout literally believing the doctrines involved. 
In 1772 a petition was jiresented to Parliament in 
favour of the abolition of suhscriptioii, hut it 
failed, for the movement W’as still only that of a 
small minority, and the Church as a‘ whole felt 
that the ttiilli once delivered to the saints must 
be preserved by the existing tests for those who 
were ordained to teaeli it. One serious result 
followed tlie condemnation of Hoadly by Con¬ 
vocation, for that body w'as at once prorogued by 
the Crown and did not sit again for a hundred 
and thirty years. During tliat time, therefore, 
there was no organized body which could speak for 
the Church. Individual bishojis or clergymen 
might publish their opinions, hut the ("hurch as 
a w'hole w’as left voiceless. 

In the minds of the thoughtful few' such con¬ 
troversies strengthened the position of the Church, 
but they hardly touched the mass of the nation. 
With the peace that followed the Hanoverian 
succession and the rule of Walpole (1720-1742), 
Kngland developed in prosperity and population, 
hut the Church did not expand to meet the new' 
needs. Enthusiasm had been ruled out, and now 
it W’as precisely this enthusiasm that was needed 
to make religion apjieal to the mass of Englishmen. 
It W'as to satisfy this need and to touch men’s lives 
by an a})]»t>al to heart rather than head that 
Methodism arose. 

Methodism w'as the outcome of the life and 
work of John Wesley (1703-1791), and it wa.s the 
greatest religious faist of the 18th century. John 
Wesley w'as brought up as a member of the 
(’liurch of England, and became earnest in his 
religious life while a young Fellow of Lincoln 
College, Oxford. After some experience of the 
colonies, he came under the iniluence of the 
Moravians in 1738, and was convinced of the 
trutli of the doctrine of conscious conversion. 
‘Ye must be born again’ was henceforth a car¬ 
dinal ]K)in(> in liis teaching, and he set to work to 
preach this doctrine and the uecossarily enthusi¬ 
astic life of devotion to (iod in Christ which must 
result. This brought him into conflict with the 
Church, whicli hated emotional religion. The 
pulpits were closed to him, and gradually Wesley 
was forced to realize that the Church had cost 
him out. 

lie had gathered together into societies those 
who were converted, in order that in each parish they 
might meet together for mutual help and comfort. 
Such societies were meant to hel]) spiritual life 
w’ithiii the Church, hut instead of this they w'ere 
lersecuted ami driven into separation, until they 
lecatne, not its support, hut its rival. Hut while the 
followersof Wesley found that the Church repudiated 
them, the nation realized its need of the gospel 
of which the Church had lost sight and wdiicli the 
Methodists claimed to preach. To the neglected 
masses of the nation, therefore, the Methodists 


went, and once again religion came to touch their 
hearts and lives, and their rouglmess and then evil 
living gave place to piety and the fear of (iod. 

There was little aillerence from the Churcli ol 
England in actual doctrines; the dittcrence lay 
rather in the relative enipliasis laid upon them. 
To the Methodist it was momentary conversion 
rather than baptism that was regarded as the 
beginning of the Christian life ; it w'as the sermon 
of edification rather than communion that was 
file eenlre of tlie common services. The more the 
Methodists increased and realized their mission, 
the moie their organization developed, and with it 
their rivalry w'itli the Church. The Class-meeting 
as the foundation of their membership, the Love- 
Feasts and Fellowship meetings, their tickets of 
membershij) from the minister, their lay preachers 
and Hupeniitendents ail tended to make their 
organization so complete that, w'hen Wesley died 
in 1791, the secession was only a matter of months. 

The greatness of Wesley’s influence is seen in 
a comparison between England and France. In 
France the leaders of the Itevolution cast of! 
religion altogether, and the instability and lawless¬ 
ness of the years that followed were the result. 
In England, when the time of upheaval came, the 
masses had been touched by the religion of tiie 
Methodists, and they remained on the whole 
godly and law-abiding. The ellect of Methodism 
upon the Clmrch was no less important. The 
Evangelical Revival was the direct result of 
Wesley’s w'ork, and that revival became the 
dominant influence in tlie Church at the beginning 
of the 19th century. Yet the loss w'as enormous, 
for the schism has only widened w’itli the years, 
making the outw'ard unity of the Church in 
England ever more difficult to realize. For this, 
how'ever, the blame must attach to the Church 
and not to Wesley. 

It W'as tlius, then, that the Church of England 
passed through the hundred years following the 
Revolution of 1688. Outwardly the century 
seemed dull and uninteresting, but an age which 
saw toleration become an actual fact, even though 
within strict limits, which saw the truths of 
Christianity once again stated in a w'ay that 
silenced opposition, and which saw a popular 
revival of religion that has influenced the lanour- 
ing classes to this day, was an age which enriched, 
ennobled, and enlightened both the nation and its 
Church. 

7 . The 19 th century.—The thirty years which 
followed 1789 saw the direct eflect of Wesley’s 
work in the Evangelical Revival. A deeper sense 
of religion came liack into the everyday life of 
churchmen, and the apathy of the preceding centi^ 
was exchanged for a quickened zeal in the aeiwice 
of God. The revival is connected with many 
honoured names. Its leader w’as Charles Simeon 
(1782-1836), w’ho, as Fellow of King’s College and 
Vicar of Holy Trinity, Cambridge, w’as the teacher 
of hundreds w’ho wont out to become clergymen 
throughout England. ’Fhere w'ere also men like 
John New'ton, Vicar of Olney, and John Venn, 
Rector of Claphsm, who gathered round him such 
a jiowerful congregation that it was known as the 
Clapham Sect. There was Rislioji Porteous of 
London (1787-1809), w'lio was in favour of the new 
opinions, but did much to steady the enthusiasm 
of .some of the clerg>'. Among the laity w'ere men 
like William Willierforce, w'lio was a member of 
Venn’s congregation at Clajihain ; William Cowper, 
who lived at Olney and composed some of the most 
beautiful hymns of the time ; and Robert Raikes, 
who founded Sunday Schools at Gloucester ; while 
Hannah More, by her writings and personality, 
wielded a strong influence over the upper classes. 

No rigid line can of course be drawn as to the 
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extent of the power of J^van^a'licalisin. Rouffhly 
speaking, it may perljaps he said that, as Methodism 
proper touch(?d tluMvorking classes, Evangelicalism 
appealed to llie middle classes, the shoj)-keeper, 
and the business man. The two movements 
together hi might back to the bulk of Englishmen 
that enthusiasm in religion wdiich the earlier 18th 
cent, hud deciied. In many and many a house¬ 
hold an earnest jiiety was the result. The aristoc¬ 
racy stood largely aloof, but the future of England 
lay with the clas.ses to whom religion liad again 
become a leal thing. 

Two other characteristics of Evangelicalism 
must be noticed. One was its individualistic 
nature. Its essence was the devotion of the 
individual to his Divine Lord, and the new life 
which resulted from it, rathei tlian any hlea of the 
cor]»orate life of the whole body of (.’hri-stians. It 
did immense good in thou.sands of individual lives 
throughout the Chuich, hut it did little ilirectly 
towards furthering the common hie of the whole, 
of which those individuals wme members. In 
many eases it even weakened the idea of the 
Church, for often the more earnest of the Evan¬ 
gelicals found the princijiles of the Methodists 
more eongeiiial than the restrictions of theChuicli, 
and many therefore became Noniioiiforinists. But 
in sjiite of this limitation the good ellect of this 
individual religious zeal was incalculable. The 
other cliaraiiteristic of Evangelicalism wa.s its 
philanthropy. Om; after another of its leaders 
was distinguished for his zeal in the practical 
service of mankind. The abolition of the slave 
trade and of the possession of slaves will always 
he as.sociated with the name of William Wilber- 
force. The foundation of the National Society in 
1811 was largely connected with the Evangelicals, 
and marked their interest in tlie beginning of 
elementary education. The work of Jolin Howard 
in jiri.son reform was helped on by memliers of thi.s 
school, while closely allied to thc'^e efforts was the 
foundation of two societies wliieli have been of 
inestimable benefit in the service of humanity— 
the t;iiiircli Missionary Society in 1791), and the 
British and f’oreign Bible Society in 1804. 

The preat lleforni Bill of 1882, which marks an 
epoch in the constitutional development of Eng¬ 
land, was also of immen.se importance in the 
histor}’^ of the Church. Reform was in the air, 
and old in.stitutioiis wdiich could not justify them- 
.selve.s must, he emeruled or removed. Reform as 
applied to the Church had already meant much. 
In 1823 the Corporation and 'J’est Acts had been 
repealed, and so the Nonconlormists had been put 
on a civil equality Avith Churchmen. In 1829, 
against the most violent ojipusition, and amidst 
the wildest excitement, the Roman Catholic 
Emancipation Act had been passed, and Roman 
Catholics also received equal civil rights. But 
the Church was still establi.shed; it was still the 
recognized Church of the nation. In that fact lay 
at once its strength and its weakness. 

In the next few years the Church had to pass 
through an important crisis in its existence. Fur 
more than a hundred years the spiritual ideal of 
the Church as a corporate body with a Divine life 
liad been obscured. The Latitiidiiiarians had 
forgotten it, and the Evangelicals had thought 
rather of the religious life of the individual. So 
lar as the Church wa.s thought of, it was thought 
of by most men as the Establish men t, whose exist- 
eiHie and power dejpended on tlie su]>port of the 
State. When, therefore, in 1832 the nation suddenly 
awoke to the duties and responsibilities of self- 
government, was it possible that the Church of 
the nation slionld remain content with no higher an 
ideal than Erastianism ? The answer to that ques¬ 
tion was the Oxford Movement. In 1833 a group 


of Fellows of Oxford Colleges met together and 
determined to empiia.size the Divine basis of the 
Church of England as a branch of the Catholic 
Church throughout the world, by publi.shing a 
series of Tracts for the Times^ w’hich should deal 
with the main points in her teaching and adminis¬ 
tration. They were men of great pow^er and 
learning. Newman was at Oriel and Vicar of 
Great St. Mary’s, Pusey at Christchurch, llurrell 
Froude, William Palmer, and dohn Keble were at 
Oriel, and Isaai; Williams at Trinity. l'"or eight 
years the Tracis continued to aj>j>ear, and men 
began to realize that religion was not merely 
a matter for tlie individual, but that tlic Catho¬ 
licity of the Church of England was a fundamental 
fact. The Elizabetliaii rcformcis and Laud hail 
known this, but, because it had since been for¬ 
gotten, the ideal of Catholicity and the fact of 
Roman Catholicism had become confused in the 
minds of Englislimen at large. In 1841 the crisis 
came. If the I'highsh C8iuri‘.h were Catholic, what 
really M'as the relation of her Thirty-nine Articles to 
the doctrines of Roman Catholicism? Were they 
antagonistic or similar? In the famous Tract 90, 
Newman laid stress on the common Catholic 
doctrines of the two Churches, and the 'Pract was 
accordingly condemned by the authontie.s of the 
University of Oxiord. A great outcry was raisetl 
throughout the kingdom, and not only was Tract 
90 condemned, but all the others were branded as 
‘ Popish ’ and disloyal to the Church of England. 
The series was at once ston]>cd, and the leaders of 
the movement began to split into two parties : the 
one felt more and iiioie that the Catholic position 
of the Church of England was unsound, and tliat 
the only true ('atholie Church w’as that ol Rome ; 
the other held to the original po.sition of the 
writers of the Tracts, and clung to their ow’n 
Clmrch as also of Divine origin. 'J’he schism was 
complete when in 1845 Newman and many of his 
friends seceded to the Chuich of Roine. 

In spite of this disaster, the Tractarian move¬ 
ment has done immense good to the Church of 
Englaml. It has restored the lost sense of its 
corjiorate unity and Divine basis. The later 
movements of the centu^, w’ith their remarkable 
development of Church life, received their imiietus 
from this revival at Oxford in the thirties. These 
movements are connected with the work of the 
(yliurch at iiome, its treatment of ritual and intel¬ 
lectual questions, its expansion abroad, and the 
growth of self-government. 

(a) The enormous industrial and political changes 
which transformed the nation during the 19th 
cent, produced corresponding changes in the 
organization and administration of the Church. 
The basis of this development was the quiet growth 
of life in the ecclesiastical unit, the parish. The 
ideal of common Christian life has been high, and 
to realize it churches have been built, parish-rooms 
founded, and clubs and societies and meetings of all 
kinds started in connexion with the church of the 
parish. All this is familiar now, but it was the 
grow th of the 19th century. It has been carried out 
at some cost, for the zeal for organization has 
sometimes growui at the expense of other valuable 
sides of spiritual life. There has been a great 
expenditure by churchmen on these new forms of 
work, and the financial help of the Ecclesiastical 
Commission has been invaluable. Since the forma¬ 
tion of this Commission in England in 1836, the 
revenues of the Church have been ably administered 
and grants made for the increase of the revenues of 
poor benefices, fur the provision of curates, and for 
Duilding new (.hurehes. Much of its help has been 
jiven only on condition that voluntary help was 
forthcoming, thus aflbrding a CTeat means of 
developing the liberality of individuals. 
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The chanj^ea in national life hrou^lit the Church 
face to face witii new KO(!ial prohloma. I’arliamont 
was (loin" its host to solve th(‘se problems by 
measures like the I’oor Law, tlie Factory Acta, 
and measures for the ccmtrol of housm"; an(i 
churchmen played their part in securinj^ these 
reforms. A notable little nand of men about the 
uneasy times of 1848 wen; known as the Christian 
Socialists, led by F. T). ]Mauri<!(;, Charles Kinj^sley, 
and Thomas Tluj?hes. In later times has (*ume 
t-he j?rowth of University Settlements, which have 
helped to brinjj: the ricdi into cloH(*r contact with 
I lie poor; and the growth of school and college 
missions has done much to keep the young in touch 
nith great social needs while their education is 
going on. The Oxford House in East London, 
and the Eton, Harrow, Winchester, and Rugby 
missions are only tyiiical of many similar eliorts 
elsewhere, 'riieie is also the wider work of such 
organizations as the Church Army {q.v.) for the 
lowest classes, and the Church Lads’ Hrigade to 
touch the boys of the working classes. Rut the 
most irnjiortant relation of the Church to social 
(luestions is the quiet work going on in every parish 
throughout the kingdom, where the clergy and 
thtiir helptsrs relieve the wants of poverty and 
organize mmedies to meet it. 

Another form of social work is education. Here, 
too, the Church was active throughout the century. 
No national system of elementary education ex¬ 
isted before 1870, but the Church had endeavoured 
to meet tin; need by the provision of schools in 
many parishes, where the (loctrines of the Church 
as W’ell as secular subjects should be taught. The 
National Society w'as founded for this purpose in 
1811, and by 1833, when the first government 
grant was inade, it had provided nearly 700 
schools. By 1870 there was accommodation in 
such schools for over a million and a third chil¬ 
dren. The Act of 1870 set up a new type of school, 
the Board School, in which no denominational 
teaching was allowed, and the two typos of school 
have existed side by side (;ver since, the activity 
of the Church enabling it to maintain its old 
schools and erect new'. When, in 1891, elementary 
education w'as made free, there was a considerably 
larger number of children in Church Schools than in 
Hoard Schools, and, though the jirojiortion is now 
gradually being ri'versed, there was still more 
than half the numbisr of children being educated 
in Church Schools at the end of the 19th 
century. Nor must w'e forget the quiet educational 
work (jf the Sunday Schools in each parish, where 
w eek by week thousands of children are trained 
in the Anglican faith. Besides this relation to 
elementary education, the Church has immense 
influence over secondary education, for most of 
the public schools are governed by churchmen. 
The wealthier classes are thus trained as members 
of the Church, while the atniosnhere of the older 
Universities, though far freer than it was, is also 
to a large extent Anglican. The training of the 
clergy themselves lias also been greatly improved 
by the foundation of Theological Colleges in many 
dioceses. 

The culmination of all this activity at home has 
been the growth of the Episcopate. At the begin¬ 
ning of tbe century tlierc were still but twenty-six 
bishops, as there had been at the Reformation, 
and an increase was almost unthouglit of. But 
with the Ecclesiastical Commission a re-arra:^e- 
ment and an increase of dioceses began. The 
diocese of Ripon was created in 1836, that of 
Manchester in 1847, those of St. Albans and 
Truro in 1877, and since then seven new sees have 
been created, and others are in contemplation. 
The Episcopate has been further increaseci by the 
creation of suHragan bishops, who are attached to 


the diocesan bishops as their assistants, and are 
indis})ens!iblc for the more populous dioceses. The 
hist of these W'as consecrated in 1870, and there 
are now twenty-eiglit. As against this increase in 
activity must be set off the apparent check to the 
Uhurch in Ireland by its disestablishment in 1869. 
But, though this roused great opjiosition at the 
time, it has on the wlioh; been an advantage to 
that Cliurch. ]<'or it w'as never tlie national 
Church as it is in h'ngland, and its greater free¬ 
dom and ])ow'(;i' of self-t;ontrol, coujiled with the 
good administration of the funds jilaced at its 
disjiosal, have made it more active and eflicient 
than before. 

(A) During tlu; lOtli cent, the Church has 
been face to face with new forms of truth, 
and intellectual problems of new kinds have been 
thrust ujion her. Natural science raised new 
questions as to the nature (if the material universe 
and its relation tow'ards God, while histori(;al re¬ 
search introduced a new' science of textual ciiticism, 
and at lirst it was difficult ior tlie (’liurcli to adjust 
her doctrines to these new'er forms of truth. In 
18.59 appeared Darw in’s Origin of which 

seemed, with its theory of evolution, to controvert 
the received ideas about oeation. In 1860 the 
famous Easays and Remewa \\o\y' pulili.sbed, with 
the hope of lielping more thouglittul men to see 
that the new forms of truth w'ere not hostile to 
Christian teaching. But the book met w'ith a 
st^rm of abuse. Convocation condemned it, 
bishops and clergy alike declaring it heretical. 
Two of tbe writers w ere yirosecuHid and condemned 
in the Ecclesiastical Courts, though they were 
acquitted by the Privy Council. The question of 
the inspiration of Script»iire w'as raised in an acute 
form when, in 1862, Hishop Colcnso of Natal 
published The Pentateuch and the Hook of Joshua 
critically examined^ attacking the received Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentatemdi. Colonso was 
condemned by a Committise of Bishops, and ex- 
conimunicateci by the Bishops of South Africa as a 
heretic, for the opinions set forth in this and other 
writing.H. But gradually this attitude of resistance 
changed. A new generation of leaders arose, who 
tried to assimilate the new ideas and not to reject 
them. Men like Westcott, Lightfoot, and Hort at 
Cambridge, and Sanday, Driver, Gore, and Illing¬ 
worth at Oxford, were setting the intellectual 
position of the English Church once again on a 
sure basis. The Revised Version of the Bible in 
188I-.5, did much to settle doubts as to the new 
c.riticism. The anyiearance of Lux Mundi w'as as 
heartily welcomecl as that of Essays and Reviews 
liad b(;en condemned thirty years earlier. But 
the upheaval in religious oyiinion had been great, 
and inst(iad of the unquestioning ortliodoxy current 
at the beginning of the 19th cent., a more 
strenuous and thoughtful faith was now required 
of clergy and laity luike. 

(c) At the beginning of the century the ritual of 
the services in the churches w'as very plain and 
sometimes almost careless, and one result of the 
Tractarian Movement was a desire to restore to 
the services more dignity and ritual. 1’Iie love of 
Catholicity led some to desire to restore such 
vestments as seemed to be allowed by the Orna¬ 
ments Rubric of Elizabeth. To others the im¬ 
portance of the Eucharist needed an emphasis 
which it had lost. To others a variety of vest¬ 
ments and an ornamentation of the East end of 
churches w'cre the first re(juisite towards more 
reverence. Hence in some churches OTeat changes 
were introduced into the services, anil the difficulty 
was that, in cases of protest, tlie ultimate jurisdic¬ 
tion lay with the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, a body of lay judges which those who 
made the changes scrupled to obey in such matters. 
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The Enj^liKh (Umrch Union was founded in 1859 to 
maintain and defend tlie newer foinis of ritual, 
and some of its inembers sulloied prosecution. 
Certain test cases raised ilifterent points as the 
century went on. In Liddell’s case (1857) the 
ornaments of the first Prayer Book of Edward vi. 
were <leel;irc<l legal, and if a ritual addition were 
merely subsidiary to the service it might be u.scd. 
In however, in the I’urchas case, vestments 

and the eastward position were declared illegal. 
Meanwhile a Ritual Commission sat from 1867 to 
187U, in ordei to deal with the whole question, but 
It led to no practical results, though in 1874 the 
Pulilic Worship Regulation Act was passed, hand¬ 
ing over decisions in ritual questions to a single 
lay judge. The Ridsdale ease came before such a 
judge ill 1875, but on appeal in 1877 the Privy 
Council ruled out most of the recent ritual as 
illegal. In 1800 the case of the Bishop of Lincoln 
was brought, not before a Privy Council of laymen 
overriding lower et;clesiastical courts, but before 
an ecclesiastical court with the two Archbi.shops. 
Their decision, therefore, was regarded as final. 
The judgment allowed the ivistward position at 
the Eucharist and other moderate points of ritual, 
and has ever since aflorded a basis of agreement 
for the majority of churchmen. 

(rf) The expansion of the Church abroad has 
been even more striking than that of the Church 
at home. For centuiies the idea of advance 
into the colonies had been very little realized, for 
there was a stiong feeling against the extension of 
the episcopate outside England, for fear of a 
lossible .schism. The possibility of extension into 
leather! lands was hardly con tern filated. The 

rapidity of the growth of the Church outside 
England, therefore, during the 19th cent, has 
been extraoidinary. A few isolated clergy¬ 
men had been w'orking in New England in the 
18th cent, under the Society for the Propa¬ 
gation of the (Jospel, but it was not until after 
the revolt of the American colonies that the 
episcopate was extended to that continent. In 
1784 Samuel Scabury was consecrated Bishop of 
(kmiiectic.ut by three Scottish Bishops, and in 1789 
tin; first Bislio[> of Nova Scotia was consecrated. 
The beginning of the episcopate in the United 
States and in Canada wuis tlius made; and there 
are noAv ninety-Heveii bishops in the States, and 
twenty-tliree in Canada. The English colonial 
epis(;opate has since spread to all the colonies as a 
sign of the life of the Church. In 1836 William 
Grant Broughton was made first Bishop of Australia, 
in 1841 George Augustus Selwyn of New Zealand; 
and now there are twenty-seven dioceses whore 
then there were two. The first Bishop of South 
Africa was Robert Gray, sent out to Cape Town 
in 1847. 11 is diocese has since become ten. 

The extension of the episcopate into heathen 
countries is the best test oi the missionary zeal of 
the Church. India is of course the first link 
betw'een England and non-Christian countries. 
The first Bishop of Calcutta, Thomas Middleton, 
was consecrated in 1814, and was succeeded in 
1823 by Reginald Heber. Gradually the episcopate 
extended, and, in spite of the opposition of the 
East India (’onijiany as long as it existed, mission¬ 
aries to the natives as well as chaplains to the 
English multiplied. There are now eleven dioceses. 
In Northern and Central Africa the growth of 
missionary work has been no less marked. The 
w'ork along the Niger in the West, in spite of all 
the difficulties of climate, the remarkable develop¬ 
ment of Uganda in the east, the mission founded 
in Central Africa by the Universities at the appeal 
of Livingstone, have all led to the foundation of 
missionary dioceses doing pioneer work. These 
now number eight. In China the first bishop was 


appointed in 1849, and there are now six sees, while 
in Japan and Korea there are five. Rehind all this 
growth of the episcopate in a hundred years lies 
the quiet zeal wdiieli sends out missionaries, builds 
churches, and continually pushes the Church’s 
frontier a little further on. In missionary wnirk 
the Church Missionary Society ha,s been the most 

{ iromineiit, in colonial w'ork the Society for tlie 
Propagation of the (iospel. 

(e) All this expansion of the Church outside 
England and the gi ow’th of activity at home have 
produced new meLliods of organization and .self- 
government. In the earlier part of the century a 
few leading bishops like Kaye of Lincoln, Blom- 
fiehl of London, Van Mildert of Durham, and 
Philpotts of Exeter guideil the ecclesiastical policy. 
Rut this was more and more felt to be unsatis¬ 
factory, and the need of the revival of Convocation 
hecame obvious. One man especially gave ex- 
iression to the demand for this—Samuel Wilber- 
orce, made Bishop of Oxford in 184(5. By Ins 
activity and that of others the Convocation of 
Canterlmry w^as revived in 1852, and that of Yoik 
in 18.56. Each of these formed the repre.sentat ive 
body for the Church in its province, and once 
again, after more than a hiimlred and thirty yeai s, 
tlie Church had found its corporate voice. The 
two Houses of bishojis and clergy w’cre strengthened 
by the addition in 1886 of a Hou.se of renresentative 
laymen lor tlie Southern province, ami in 1890 foi 
the Northern. In 1905 the six llouscs began to sit 
together once a year as a Representative Church 
Council for discussion. Interest in matters alloct- 
ing the Church has been increased by the formation 
of Diocesan Conferences in each dioce.se, where many 
matters of local importance have been settled. In 
1867 there was held the first meeting of tlie 
Lambeth Conference, when all the bishops of the 
Anglican Church who could come were gathered 
together to discuss common problems. This lui'- 
been followed by a similar gathering every ten 
years since. In 1867 there were seventy-six bisliop'' 

I iresent; at the last, held in 1908, there were two 
luiidred and forty-two. The meeting of 11K)8 was 
preceded by a Ran-Anglican ('ongress, with repre- 
.sentatives/roni every Anglican dioce.se throughout 
theworld. Thecomplexityofthegovernmentofthis 
expanded Church of England has proilnced a great 
variety of means for discussion and counsel, but the 
basis of control is still the authority of the indi¬ 
vidual bishop of each diocese, acting in accordance 
with the requirements of the Prayer Book. 1 n Eng¬ 
land the Church remains established, and the power 
of the bishops is limited by Acts of Parliament, 
but abroad the bishops are freer, and the mutual 
reaction of the two sets of conditions is lielpful. 

The history of the Church of England is a long 
story, but her vitality was never greater than it is 
now. For more than thirteen centuries the Church 
has been bound up with the life of the nation, 
receiving much and giving much. It has main¬ 
tained its continuity with the past, and can hand 
on its priceless gift of Catholic doctrine and a 
historic episcopate. It has not been without its 
shortcomings, and different bodies of Noncoii- 
forrai.sts have arisen at different times because of 
these deficiencies, and have reminded the nation of 
forgotten sides of truth. There are signs that 
M'hat was once hostility between difl’erent Christian 
Churches is becoming mutual respect for differences. 

The future is full of promise for such a Church 
as this. It has become an Imperial Church, 
witnessing the expansion of its branches in the 
great free dominions which are so closely linked 
with England. It has become a missionary Church, 
bearing its Gospel all over the world, and ready to 
lose itself in the growth of national Churches in 
heathen lands. The Church of a free people, it 
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carries to an ever-widening circle of mankind the 
message that the truest liberty is the service of its 
Divine Master, Jesus Christ. 
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CHURCH OF IRELAND.— SeoE piscopacy. 

CHURCH OF ROME. — See Western 
rHUltCH. 

CHURCH OF SCOTLAND.—See Frksry- 

TERIANISM. 

CHURCH OF THE NEW JERUSALEM. 

See SWEDENHOROIANISM. 

CIMMERIANS {Kiy.y./pLoi ).—In Homer {Od. 
xi. 1,'iff.) the ship ol Odysseus is ileacribed as 
coming to 

• the hiuils of the world, to dcoi> flowing Occanus. There is the 
land and city of the Cimmerians, shrouded in mist and cloud ; 
anil iii'icr does the shining sun look down on them with his 
rays, neither when he clinihs unto starr> heaven, nor when 
again he turns earthward from the firmament, but baleful night 
is outspread over miserable men.’ 

The use of the phraseH Srjfidi re wiJXis re and 
detXoiat (iporoiai shows that the Cininieriana are 
regarded as real men, living in organized com¬ 
munity—not like the Cyclops, for exam tile, who 
have no cities or other ajijiaratua of civilized life 
(Horn. Od. ix. 112, rolaiv 8' oCr' dyopal Bov\irj(p6poi oilre 
ff^puerres)’ As the poem now .staiuLs,^ tlie home of the 
Cimmerians must he supposed to lie .somewhere in 
the far West or North-west, on the edge of the 
world on that side, tiy tlie hither shore of the 
Ocean-river which forms the material limit of the 
Homeric woild, wliorc also is naturally imagined 
to be an entiance to the world of Shades. 'I’he 
Cimmerians are thus pictured as an outpost of 
liumanity, and as sucli they must battle with 
conditions unknown to the rest of mankind—their 
lives are sjient in a perpetual darkness which to all 
other lile \Nould be fatal {'fjipi xal vtipiXg KeKaXvfifiivoi 
. . . vet oAot)). Just so, in actual fact, dues man 
on the outskirts of the habitable area of the earth 
—on the ‘ roof of the world ’ or in the polar regions 
—lind the forces of Natuie arrayed against him in 
the most hostile fashion. The characteristics of 
the outermost fringe were based to a certain extent 
on observat ion and report. 

Pendants in some .sort to the Cimmerians are 
various other grou])s on the verge of the world, 
such as the Licstrygonians (Od. x. 82 ft'.), among 
whom ‘ the goings of night and day are hard to¬ 
gether’ (ib. 86 , iyyiis yap vvkt6s re Kal ijuards eiai 
KiXevdoi); but these also, in spite of their cannibal¬ 
ism,“ are in a sense civilized—possessing a walled 

• It le clear, from the absence of any reference to the Ciin- 
merians by Circe in her instructions to Odysseus in Od. x. 508ff., 
that this passage about them is a late addition (cf. Deimling, 
Die Leleger, 1862, p. 58). Hut this does not affect the state¬ 
ments and conclusions of this article. 

* But are not the two lines 116, 117, avrij^ Svayap^as irapiov 
inrhiocraTo iciirvov | tw Si Sv’ it^avT* 4>vyj} •iri iKttrOrfv, an 
interpolation V 
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town (aiTTi/ vTo\l€0pov),u.Tidan assemhly-placefdYoo^), 
just like the most civilized Greek.'i. Against this, 
the cxpre.s 8 ion ‘not like men but like tlie Giants’ 
(Od. X. 120, oiiK duSpecffip ioiKdra, dXXd Vlyaaiv) has 
nothing to say, describing merely their stature— 
men so far away must needs be difierent in sonie 
respects from ordinary folk.^ Herodotiis, again, 
mentions the llyperhoreans, ‘men who live at the 
hack of the Norti) Wind’ (iv. 32, where, however, 
he expresses his disbelief in their existence).- It 
is an old observation that in these Cimmerians of 
Homer we have a dim and distorted tradition of 
the long Arctic night* (cf. the statement of Herod, 
iv. 26, that in the far North are men wlio sleep for 
six months of the year), while the account oi the 
Lasstrygonians embodies a vague report of tlie 
midnight sun within the Arctic Circle, or at any 
rate of the long summer days and short nights of 
northern lands (cf. Tac. Agrir. 12, ‘ nox clara et 
extrema Britauniae parte brevis, ut Hnem atque 
initium lucis exiguo di.scrimine internoscas’). 
That some dim report of such features of the North 
should have reached (ireek lands as early as 
the second or even the third millennium B.c. along 
the trade route or routes by which Baltic amber 
came to the Mediterranean is not impossible (see 
VVablnmnn, Der Bcrnxtain im Alterthum, 1883). 

The ancient treatment of the Cimmerians is after 
a tlouble fashion, corresjiondmg to the double 
character which they assume in the poem. On the 
one hand, they are a mythical people associated 
with the land of spirits, having but a feeble hold 
U|K>n reality. Hence by some (as by Siliiis Italicus, 
XU. 130ft’.) they were put actually in Hades, and 
this idea of them led U) the ci cation ol a variant 
name Cerberii (MepB^pioi).* This mode of treat¬ 
ment begins and ends with tlie purely fanciful. 
On the other hand are found various rationalistic 
explanations, w hic*h may he arranged in tlie follow¬ 
ing ascending order of signihcance :— 

(1) On the low'est. level of such explanations is 

the variant title dubpr^, ‘Men of the 

Wintry Lands,’ or Ke/x/a^pioi, ‘ People of tlie Mist.’ 

(2) When the scene of the Nekyia was located 
in later time.s by the shores of Lake Avernus in 
Italy, the (Jimiuorians also were removed thither, 
and the pseudo-rationali.sm of the imaginative 
Ephoros, w’lio was never at a lo.ss, found an ex- 
pl:. lation of the Homeric description, according to 
which the (Ummerians were subterranean folk who 
lived partly by mining and partly by oracle- 
mongHriug (Strabo, p. 244, cTvai 5^ rois vepl to 
XpTjiTTTj/itoi' tOos irdTpiov pL-gbiva rbv ijXiov bpdv, dWd 
pvKTbs TToptveaOai tCop x^u^M^wv). This theory, 
so far at least as concerns the habitat of the 
Cimmerians, has been revived by Victor B 6 rard 
(Les Fh^niciens et VOdyssfe, 1902-0.S, ii. 311 ft’.—in 
which he tries to show- that the Odyssey is based 
upon a Phtenician Feriplus, or Mediterranean 
Pilot, and that the Homeric localities are verifiable 
in their minutest details). 

1 Cf. the marvels of the far North as given by Herodotus— 
his goat'fixited men, and one-eyed Arimaspians (iv. 25 and 27), 
his long-hved iEthiopians of the South (iii. 114); the breast- 
eyed, and dog-headed tribes (iv. 191) are left quite doubtful, 
and perhaps are not classed as hutaaii. The stature of the 
Liestr} gonians has suggested that their protot>j.)es were a Celtie 
or Geruiaiiic people (Ridgeway, Early Age of Greece, 1901, i. 
36811.). 

2 But others know more about them, e.g. Pindar, Olymp. iii. 
10, SdfLov 'Yirtp/Sopcwv . . . ’AiroAAweoc eepdirovra (ef. f‘yth. X. 
SO), and .I'lseh. fr. 183. These folk on the edge of the world 
gradually heconie credited witii all the virlues. 8ee Rawllnson's 
note on Herod, iv. 3‘2, and cf. art. H\i'Kkbokeans. 

3 Of. Berger, Mytlnscke Kosmographie, 1904, p. 16. 

^Eustath. Com. in Horn. 1670. Cf. Schol.,eptoi Siypd^wn 

olSi Kcp^«plwl', <liv KparTfC. ij vcKpotv, airb Tov roiv 
gpioit Ktlireat. rivic, rwv vcKpwv, irapa rb ev iptf KtitrSai 
Aristoph. {Frogs, f.j inakes Charon call tis «l« rb A^JOtis irebi'ov 
. , . ^ ’s Kvp^cpiovv, t) 's Kbpaxav, g ‘tti Tai'i'opov—a parody ol 
the cries of Attic boatmen ; so Soph. fr. 067 N. For KtyytpiM', 
see Ilesych. {Ktyyepop yap hiyovai ttip oyixhrjp). 
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(3) Amoni^ the name*; eornieeted with the wander¬ 
ings of Odysseus in the West, that of the Cim¬ 
merians aione has a him hold upon reality, for the 
existence of Cimmerians on tlie nortliorn shores 
of the Enxine and in Asia Minor is and was a 
known liistorical lact.. Straho, anxious for the 
creditor Homer’s f^<M>; 4 ^raj)hieal knowledge, averred 
tliat the fioel had hemi fully aware ol the true 
place of Ins CimnieriauH, hut Iiad transposed them 
to the West for his story’s sake (p. 20, irpoi ^oppdv 
Kal (oipih^r) iieri/jyayev oIkcLus ets aKoreivdv riva toitop 
rdp KaO' (jLdrjp, xf>V<^‘’l^op drra irposT^v p-vOoiroilap) ; and, 
niorcoxer, had deliherakdy jiilloried them for the 
evil they had wrought in 7 \sia Minor even before 
liis time (p. 14P, Tdxo. Kal Kard n kolpop tGjv 'Icjpcijp 
? xOos TTpos TO <pvXop roiiTo, ef. pp. 6 and 61). Straho 
herein was indeed eoi reet in the main—more eorreet 
tlian Herard, whose theory ignon's both the 
existence of the historical Cimmerians of the 
Euxine and the non-existence of any trace of their 
name in the neighbourhood of Climax, besides 
taking no account wliatever of the wholesale 
trails]lortation of the Otiyssean adventures from 
the I’ontus region to the West (see Wilamow itz- 
Mollendorf, llonwrixrhe IJntcrsurhnngen, 1884, p. 
163 ff.). 'J'liis transference, however, is a cardinal 
fac.t in the history of the U(ff/'isr7/. 

‘It was when the compass of the Kumiu* was still unknown, 

. . . that the tale of the wandeniijr.s ol Uihbseus took form. 

. . Tn the Odpuaep, as we have it now, eomponnded of man 3 ’ 
different legends and poems, this is disguised; the island of 
(hree has been removed to the far west, and the seene of the 
Descent to the Underworld translated to the Atlanlit* Ocean. 
Hut Circe . . . belongs to the seas of (^olehis; and the world 
of shades beyond the Ciinmerians is to be sought neai the 
Cimmerian Bosphorus' (Bury, JJist. of Greece, i. W*2=p. 8f» of 
small edition) 

Briefly given, disregarding chronological ques¬ 
tions, the part played in history by the (hmmeiians 
was as follo\^s (cf. Slraho, p. 494): Inhabiting the 
regions round liake Mieotis (Azov) on the iioithein 
sliore of the Euxine, to which their name Mil) 
clings in the modern Crimen, they were driven 
forth by a Scythian (Mongolian *?) peojile, the 
Seoloti, who came from the sk'piiesof Asia (Herod, 
iv. 6 ). They crossed into Asia Minor, either by 
way of the riaiiubian lands, or, as Herodotus says, 
by the Caucasus (iv. 12 ); for, on the one hand, 
they arc found in assuciation with Balkan tribes— 
Treres, Edoiies, and I’liyriians ; on the other hand, 
they seem to make tlimr lirst ajipearance in the 
eastern jiarts of Asia Minor. Cimmerian hordes 
under Tinsfia were defeated by Esai-haddon* 
(about 680 n.c.); hut, thus thrown back iijion Asia 
Minor, they sacked Sinope, overthrew Midas, the 
last king of Phrygia, and attacked Gygesof Lydia, 
who sought the help of Assyria. Ciyges became 
the vassal of Ashurbanipal, but, liaving himself 
defeated the invaders and sent two of their chief¬ 
tains hound to Nineveh, he rejmdiated Assyrian 
suzerainty. A second inroad of Cimmerians ended 
in hia deatli and the sack of Sardis (657 B.C.). 
The great shrine of Artemis at Ephesus was burnt 
by tliem, and Magnesia on the Meander was de¬ 
stroyed (Straho, p. 647). An echo of all this in its 
later phases is heard in the fragments of the poems 
in which Kallinos of Ephesus stirs his countrymen 
to their own defence—‘ the host of the Cimmerians 
is at hand, who do mighty deeds’ (Strabo, p. 648). 
Ho calls upon Zeus ‘ to remember the fair thighs 
of hulls wliich Ephesus had burned, and to have 
compassion on her.’ *Are ye not ashamed,’ he 
cries to the young men, ‘ to sit still as if ye abode 
in peace, when war has seized uiion the whole 

1 They are the Gimirrai of the Aasyrian t>cxt8. See Q. Smith, 
iiMt. 0 / Aasurhanipat, 1871, p. 04 (quoted in full in Bury, IJigt. 
of Greece, u 40C). Sayce, in his Com. on Herod., 188», i. 6, 
polntB out that what Eusebius calls the first cajiture of Sardis, 
which he dates 1078 b.c., is really a tradition of the conquest of 
Ionia bv the Hittites (see also p. 427). Uonsnlt also Gelzer, 
Aeitalter des Gyges,' in RheiniHehea Museum, 1876, p. 
230 ff.; E. Meyer Geseft. d. AUvrth., 1884 fl.; L 64311. 


w'orld?’ These terrible inronds (cf. Herod, i. 6, 
ou KaraffrpotfiT] iy^PCTO tGip ttoXIwp dXX' ^iriSpop.i]S 
dpirayT)) seem to have iiisjiired the artist who, a 
generation or tivo later, painted the .sarcojihagus 
from Clazomeiuc now in the Brit. Museum. On 
it we see the mounted barbarians swoo])iTig down 
with enormous swords, gi cat quivers, and curved 
Scythian headgear, while, along.side run liercc 
hounds (A. S. Murray, Tcrrn-cotta Snrrophnfft in 
the Il.M.y 1898). During the reigns of Ardys ii. 
and Alyattes lli., successors of Cyg(*s, these terrible 
invaders seem gratlually to have melted auay 
without leaving a trace, nnlc.ss we ascrilie to th«*ir 
influence something of the frenzied rites of Ma, t he 
fierce godile.ss of the Capjiadocians (.see Tii. lieinach, 
Mithriilatc Evpntor, 1890, p. 242)—analogous to 
those of the so-called Artemis worshipjied among 
the Tauri of the ('rimea, who seem to liave been 
the remnant of the Cimmerians. 

Bury has exjihiined ‘ the motive for jihieing the 
Ciinmerians by the .shores of OUeanos and iis.soeiat- 
ing them with the land ot ghosts’ in his article 
‘ The Homeric and the historic Kimmerians’ (Klin 
vi. [1906] 79If.). He points out that in Denmark 
and Scandinavia there was cunent, probably from 
very early times, a legend that the sjnrits ot dead 
men were rowed acToss to t he island of Brittia, 
ojipo.site the mouths of the Khim' (I’rocoj). de Hell, 
iiolh. IV. 20, cd. Haury, ii. 589IK). By Brittia 
(llptTTfa), Britain was meant, though the Greek 
liistorian ' did not understand this (ct. Gibbon. De- 
time, IV. 157, ed. Bury, whose Jatoi article eoneets 
his note lluMe). Cf. l‘’>LE.sT, AhodK of tmk ('I'eut.). 

Now, the histoiian and traveller Po.siMdonios 
(2nd cent. h.C.) acutely conjecliired that KippUpioi 
ivas simjily Ktg/Spuiis, and that the Cimmerians 
were an ollslioot of the Cimbri (Strabo, ]>. 293, 

Kippicplovs Toi>s K/g/^poi's opo/xaadpTup tlop 'EWi^rwi/) 
'Diat the Cimmerians were indeed associated with 
the north is proved by a jiassage in the (jrphic 
Argonautiea, which describes the voyage of tlu> 
Argo from the Euxine, and mentions the Cim¬ 
merians in the far north on the way to the ‘ lernian 
Islands’(=the British Islands; see Bury, o/i. nt. 
p. 85, note 3, quoting Orph. Arg. 1120 , ed. Abel, 
and verses 1166, 1181); this part of the poem 
probably preserves a tradition of the 6 th cent. B.C., 
if it is not still older.* 

‘But however tbi<* ma> be, wo have sufllcienf data for bring¬ 
ing the Homeric Kimmerians into relation with the hiHtoricul 
Cimbrians. The Kimmerians are stamped as a people of the 
north, dwelling on the shores of ocean, close to the world of 
ghosts. A jM-ople of identn'iil name, the Cimhrians, fulfil the 
first two eon<ii 1 , 10118 ; and a fable of the world of ghosts on the 
shore of Or'ean has come from their neighbourhood ’ (Bury, op. 

ctt. n 80). 

The knowledge of these northern Cimmerians 
(Cimbrians) and of the Island of Ghosts in the 
ocean may have come tt> the Homeric world from 
Gaul by the medium of I’hcenician traders who 
visited its northern shores. 

‘The older Odysseus story, in which the Euxine was the 
theatre of the adventures, mentioned the Kimmerians (of South 
Russia); when the scene was transferred to the West, these 
eastern Kimmerians became the Kimmerians of Ocean, who 
were known from Phmiiician report, and the place of the 
Nekyia was thus at once determined ’ (Bury, op. eit. p. 87). 

It may be, however, that, the story travelled 
eastwards overland with the Cimmerians themselves, 
they being, in fact, Cimbrians, as Poseidonios had 
guessed ; and this is tlie simpler hypothesis. The 
Cimmerians, who are to be classea ethnologically 
in the Thracian group, may have been not pure 
Thracians but northern immigrants ruling over 
a conquered population (cf. Ridgeway, op. eit. i. 
396 ff ). But, quite apart from the truth or falsity 
of the equation Cimmerians = Cimhrians, Bury has 
shown that ‘ the Homeric Kimmerians and their 

1 According to Bury, Procopius probably derived his informa¬ 
tion from Heruls in Constantinople. 

3 The poem as it stands is of late Homan date. See Oruppe 
in Roschar, f.v. ‘ Orpheus.’ 
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setting have a double relation, on the one hand to 
the of the east, on the other to the Cimbri 

of the north-west ’ (op. cit. p. 88). 

liiTKKATiiKB.—Engelmann’s art. ' Kimmerier,’ in Roscher [is 
of little worth]; U. Hofer, de Ciinmenis, Belgr. Progr. 1891. 
The works quoted deal chiefly with historical points; to them 
may he added K. Neumann, Die IJellenen itn Skylhe7ilande, 
Berlin, 1855; A. v. Gutschmid, Kleiyis Schn/ten, Leipzig, 
lKSl)-94, in. 4.SI; B. H. Berger, Myth. Kotrmogr. der Grierhen, 
Leipzig, 1904; J. von Prakek, Oesch. der Meder und Pereer, 
Gotha, 1900-1910, L 112 f. W. J. WOODHOUSE. 


CIRCUMAMBULATION.—This term is used 
to denote the custom of walking round objects or 
persons for the purjiose of intluencing or honouring 
tlicin. The eustoni is observed, with a religious 
or magical signification, among the most diverse 
pcofdes, particularly among the Indo-Europeans. 
In India the ^atapntJm Brdlimana enjoins walking 
round the ollering, holding a burning coal in the 
hatid.^ The Gvkya Sutras require the young 
Brahman, at the time of his being initiated, to drive 
tliree times round a tree or a sacred pool.* Other 
Sutras enjoin any one who wishes to build a house 
to go three times round the site, sprinkling it with 
water, and repeating the verse of the Rig Veda, 
‘ O waters, ye are wholesome.’* Among marriage 
ceremonies the Laws of Manu order the bride t-o 
pass three times round the domestic hearth; * it 
IS the seventh step in this walk that makes the 
union irrevocable. Oircumambulation also figured 
in the funeral ceremonies and the sacrifices of the 
Pitris. The MahCi Parinibbdna Sutta tells that 
the pyre on w hich lay the body of Buddha took 
fire of its own accord when the five hundred 
disciples had >valked round it three times.® Even 
at the present day, for the Hindus, circumambula- 
tion round certain sacred spots has the effect of 
blotting out sins (of. further PR i. 10 f.) It was 
the same with the Buddhists who, long before our 
ejioch, had constructed round their stupets, or 
eminences containing relics, circular galleries to 
serve for the oircumambulation of pilgrims. The 
Buddhists of Tibet and Japan have preserved this 
custom. At the siile of roads in Tioet they build 
walls, or manis', on which they write an invocation, 
in order that passers-by may walk round it.® 

Among the Greeks circuraambulation is already 
described by Homer, who show " us Achilles making 
his squadrons and his chariots jiass three times 
round the body of Patroclus (II. xxiii. 13). 
Dancing often occurred in the worship of the 
Hellenic gods, and it generally included circular 
movements. The rhytlimical movements of the 
dancers took place around altars, the performers 
turning first from east to west (strophe)^ then from 
west to east (anti-strophe). ‘You cannot find a 
single ancient mystery in which there is no danc¬ 
ing,’ wrote Lucian (Ilepl xv. 277). But 

it is not always easy to decide whether we have to 
do with real circuinambulation or simply wdth a 
circuit rendered necessary in order to regain the 
starting-point. Certain rhythmical dances around 
the altar of Dionysus seem, indeed, to be circum- 
ambiilation, as also does the dance of the Curetes 
artiund the cradle of Zeus."^ At Athens the name 
of amphidromia (d/i0i5p6/*ia) was given to the custom 
of carrying the newborn, at a running pace, around 
the family hearth." It is worthy of notice that 
quite recently, among the Esthonians, the father 
had to run round the church during the baptism 


1 SDE, vol. xii. p. 146. * Ib. vol. xxix. p. 210. 

" Ih. vol. xxix. p. 218. 

< lb. vol. XXV. p. 296, vol. xxix. pp. 279, 882. 

* lb. vol. xi. p. 129. 

« For Tibet, see W. Simpson, The Buddhiat Praying-Wheel, 
London, ISOf), pp. 29-82; for Japan, Constance Gordon Gum¬ 
ming in Senbner^e Monthly, 1881, ]>. 7.33. 

t Emmanuel, La Danse grecque antiqxu (Paris, 1896), pp. 201, 
266,296, 802, etc . . ^ 

k Fustel de Coulanges, La CiU antique^ (Paris, 1879), 

p. 68. 


(for another explanation of this custom, see above, 
vol. ii. p. 648).^ 

Among the Romans, in the celebration i»f mar¬ 
riage, the bridal pair passed round the family altar, 
W'hile the finmen dinhs pronounced the sacramental 
formulae. This rite may be compared with the 
Brahman ceremony referred to above, and also with 
the <;ustom observed on the same occasion in certain 
villages in Scotland and Germany, whereby a pro¬ 
cession round the house or the church has to be 
made either by the cortege of the bride or by the 
bride and briaegroom. The same rite is still ob¬ 
served in marriages celebrated by the Orthociox 
Greek Church.* In ancient Jajian, the future 

J iair walked round the central pillar of the 
louse. 

Among the Celts and the Gauls the custom of 
going round an individual whom it is desired to 
honour in an esjiecial way, or who is believed to 
be invested with suriiassiiig holiness, appears 
already in poems anterior to the Christian era.* 
Plutarch narrates that the Gaul Vercingotorix, 
before surrendering to Caesar, walked three times 
round the chair on which his conqueror .sat (Ccesar, 
xxvii.). St. Patrick is describecl as consecrating 
the site of the cathedral of Armagh by a sunwise 
procession about it, and a century later Scattery 
Island was similarly hallowed by St. Senan. In 
like fashion, the Cnihach, or ‘Battle-book,’ of the 
O’Donnells ‘ was always borne three times right- 
hand-wise round their army before battle, to 
assure victory; it was so employed as late as the 
fifteenth century ’; and ‘ even at this day, the 
Irish people, when burying their dead, walk at 
least once, sometimes three times, round the 
graveyard, sunwise, with the coffin. ’ * In Scotland, 
in the last centuries, it was sometimes the physician 
who moved around the sick person to relieve hia 
sufferings (as is de.Mcribed by Sir Walter Scott in 
Waverley), sometimes the parishioners who did so 
around their minister, now and then the members 
of the family or friends who passed round an indi¬ 
vidual on the point of starting on a journey. 
Sometimes on the last night of December people 
made three circuits round a field, or a house, or a 
boat, holding a torch or a lighted wisp of straw in 
their hands, as in the Br&hman ritual. In the 
Hebrides processions took place, and perhaps still 
tn'.c place, round the cainis and ancient tumuli.® 
Tliere also funeral proc-nssions went three times 
round the church or the churchyard—a custom 
w'hich is found likewise in Ireland, Holland, and 
Germany. The liturgy of the Greek Church is 
particularly rich in circumambulation. The Roman 
Catholic Cnurch also uses it in the consecration of 
churches, in the enthroning of bishops, and in 
other exceptional ceremonies. Here, then, is a 
rite which, devised by our distant pre-historic 
ancestors, is still celebrated before our eyes in 
official liturgies and in popular customs, after 
having passed through at least three successive 
religions. 

It would be premature to conclude that circum¬ 
ambulation is solely an Indo-European rite. In 
ancient Egypt we hear freq^uently of statues or 
^mbols being carried round temples and cities. 
'The point is wdiether a religious significance was 
attaclied to the circular nature of these processions. 

1 Grimm, Teutonic Afytholofjy, tr. Stallybrass, vol. iv. p. 1846. 
a Westph. Sagen, quoted by Pictet, Origines indo-europ^ennet, 
1869-63, vol. ii p. 499; Forbes Ijealie, Early Races of Scotland, 
1806, vol. i. p. 131; H. C. Romanoff, liitea and Customs of Grosco- 
Russian Church, 18(58, p. 163 ; W. G. Aston, Shinto, 1906, p. 90. 

s J. Rhys, Celtic Heathendom (Hibbert Lectures for 1886), 
p. 667. 

* Joyce, Soc. Hist, of Aiu:. Ireland, 1008, vol. L p. 801 f. 

5 For Scotland, see Constance Gordon Gumming, From the 
Hebrides to the Himalayas, 1876, voL i. p. 210; A. Mitchell, 
The Past in the Present, 1880, p. 79 ; Sir Walter Scott, The Two 
Drovers, etc. 
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Muhammadans walk several times round certain 
sacred places, notjihly the Ka ha at Mecca; and 
Oriental Christians perform 1/he same ceremony 
round the Holy Se]nilclire at Jerusalem. A more 
decisive fact, so far as concerns the Semitic race, 
is related by Kobeitson Smith, on the authority of 
Nilus. In the most ancient form of sacrifice 
among the Arabs, the participants march three 
times jonnd the altar on winch the victim lies 
ready to he slain, and sing as they go.^ 

Most savage peoples, especially the Kedskins, 
the Australian aborigines, and the Negroes, take 
part in religious dances, in which there are circular 
movements ; but tliese do not fall within the cate¬ 
gory of circumanihiilation unless they take jdaco 
around an object or a being which serves at the 
same time as centre and as goal, or unless it is 
clear that a particular virtue is attached to the 
direction of tlie movement. 

What is the ol>ject of cireumanihulation ? Almost 
in every instance in whicii an explanation is given, 
it is rejiresented as a rite intended to ward off 
sinister influences or to abstract propitious in¬ 
fluences, in the ^erest either of those who per¬ 
form the (dreumajwfiulation or of the person or the 
thing placed in the centre. By an extension of 
meaning it has come to assume tlie general signifi¬ 
cance of a talisman, of something to bring good 
fortune. However, there is ground for making 
a distinction, at least in the case of the Indo- 
Europeans, according as circumaiiihalation is per¬ 
formed towards tlie right hand, that is to say, 
from the cast to the west passing by the south 
(in the manner of the progress of the hands of a 
watcjh), or in the opposite direction. The first 
alone brings good luck; among the Brahmans it 
hears the name pradak^ina ; among the Latins 
dextratuf (for example, in the ceremony of mar¬ 
riage) ; among the Celts, deiseil or aettsil (all 
words which most etymologists derive from the 
same original root, which means ‘ the right’). The 
circuit in the opposite direction is called in San¬ 
skrit m Celtic cartuasul, most frequently 

translated by ‘ withersliins.’ The Latins character¬ 
ized this manner of circumambulation as sinister^ 
in the double meaning of the word ('ill-omened ’ and 
‘left’). It is generally considered as a process of 
black mamc, in connexion with the ideas of 
malign influence, misfortune, and death. Along 
with prayers recited backwards, it constitutes the 
great weaiion of sorcerers in Celtii; and German 
countries. To go three times round the church 
withershinx figures, in Scotland, among the rites 
of the witches’ assembly.''* According to an Irish 
tradition {RCel xv. 315), ‘there M’a.s a sacred well 
at the foot of Side Nechtain (now Carbury Hill in 
County Kildare) on which none were to look save 
four privileged persons, on pain of some dreadful 
personal injury. But the lady Boand ridiculed 
the prohibition, and, going to the well, walked 
contemptuously thrice round it left-hand-wise: 
whereujion the well burst up round her, and broke 
her thigh-l)orie, one hand, and one eye. She fled 
in terror eastward ; but the water pursued her till 
she arrived at the seashore, where she was drowned. 
Even after that the water continued to flow so as 
to form the river Boand or Boyne, which took its 
name from her.’* Among the Br&hmans, in sacri- 
lices oflered to ancestors, tlie officiating priest begins 
by going round three times by the left, and not till 
then doe.s ho perform three turns by the right. 
This anomaly is thu.s explained in the ^atapatha 
Hrahnuina : ‘ The reason why he again moves thrice 
round from left to right is that, while the first time 

1 Koberteon Smith, The Religwn qf the Semites, 1889, p. 320. 
p 219 ** grande Joure de la soreeUerie, 1890, 

* Joyce, op. cit vol. i. p. 284. 


(i.e. while performing the prasmryn) he went away 
from here after those three ancestors of his, he now 
comes back again from them to this, his own 
world ; that is why he again moves thrice from 
left to right.’ ^ 

The same contrast, exitlained in the same way, 
occurring likewise in the course of a funeral cere¬ 
mony, is found in the Latin poet Statius’s descrip¬ 
tion of the funeral rites celebrated in honour of the 
son of Lyi'urgus. The warriors begin by going 
round the pyre three times by the lejfi with their 
standards reversed as a sign of mourning: 

* .luBtrantque ex more eiiiistro 

Orbe rogum.’ 

Then, at the command of the augur, they retrace 
their steps, this time by the right, in order to 
eliace their mourning ana the sinister omen : 

* .luctuB abolore, novique 

f'uneris auepicium. 

.dextri gyro ’2 .... 

Perhaps it is for the .same reason that, in the burial 
services of those C’atholic Churches which follow 
the Koman ritual, the priest goes round the bier 
by the left. William Simpson has suggested a 
Similar explanation concerning the systematic 
variations in certain cases of circumanibulation 
among the Arabs.* 

Up to this point we have not expounded the 
primary reason and general motive of the practice. 
As Mannhardt has shown in the case of other 
similar customs, (drcumambulation is a solar 
charm. The prndaksina represents the daily 
man;h of the sun, which, in our hemisnhere, rises 
in the east, passes thenue to the soutli, and sets 
in the west. This is what the Brahman ritual 
tells us clearly : while the Brahmans perform the 
pradaksinUt says the ^atapatfui Brahmami, ‘ they 
think “ Sunwise this sacred work of ours shall be 
accomplished,” an<I therefore they again walk 
thrice round sunwise.’^ It may be asked whether, 
in the same way, the treble repetition of the circuit 
is not connected with the idea of the traditional 
‘three stej»H’ of Visnu, the god of the sun. In 
Scotland also the primitive signification of the 
rite has never been lost sight of. Deasil and 
sunudse have remained synonyms. ‘ The propitia¬ 
tion,’ Sir Walter Scott writes in the Two Drovers^ 
‘ consists, as is well known, in the person who 
makes the deasil walking three times round the 
person who is the object of the ceremony, taking 
great care to move according to the course of the 
sun.’ Long ago, Plutarch, describing the Egyptian 
ceremony known os the ‘ Search for Osins,’ in 
which, at the time of the winter solstice, the 
image of a cow was carried seven times round the 
temple, states as a reason that ‘ the sun in winter 
arrives at the winter solstice only after seven 
months,’ and he adds, ‘ they believe that by this 
observance they make the sun favourable to them¬ 
selves and honour it.’* The Japanese used to say 
that, if they marched against the sun when attack¬ 
ing an enemy, they would be going against the 
will of Heaven.® l)id they follow this rule in the 
Russo-Japanese war? 

The instinct of imitation, however, w not the 
only force at work, esitecially in the origin of the 
rite. There was here an application of sympathetic 
magic—the idea, still so wide-spread among primi¬ 
tive peoples, that by imitating a phenomenon its 
recurrence can he assured or at least facilitated. 
The Navahos of Arizona, at the v/inter solstice, 
perform a magii.al dance in which a dancer, wear¬ 
ing a star on his head, turns about holding a 
representation of the sun at the end of a stick. 

1 SBK, vol. xii. p. 42f). 

2 Thebaie, vl. 215, 216, and 221-223. 

* W. Sioipeon, The Buddhist Praying-Wheel, p. ISS. 

4 SBE, vol. xii. p. 442. 

0 De laid, et OsCr. 62. Aston, Shinto, p. 240. 
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‘This seeiuK to represent,’ cxplaiiib a witneas, ‘ the 
climax of tlie ceremony, which not only celebratea 
tlie winter solstice, hut which has, as its special 
object, to compel the sun to stop liia southern 
flij^ht.’^ In the ceremony of the Ilako, celebrated 
by the Pawnees in order that the tribe may in¬ 
crease in number and strength, they make the 
cinuiit of the lodgi* four times at sunrise and at 
sunset, going rournl the sacred fireplace, from West 
to North and back to the West by the ICast, 
muttering all the time that they follow the rays 
of the sun which bring life. Tliese four cir¬ 


cuits, explained one of them, rojireaent the four 
paths down which the lesser powers descend to 
man,* 

When once the regular march of the sun was 
identified with circ-umambulation by the right, it 
wius natural that the reverse, circuniambulation 
hy the left, should be identified with L'm reversing 
ot the normal course of Nature, and, in co ^sequence, 
should be associated with the ideas t malign 
influence and death or evil, like all the ce. monies 
of the Liturgy, when they are executed baci ards. 

Goulet d’Alvie. 


CIRCUMCISION. 


Introductory (L. H. Gray), p. 659. i 

American (L. Spence), p. 67U. 

Egyptian ((i. FouCART), p. 670. | 

CIRCUMCISION (Intioiliictiny).—The term 
‘circumcision’ is applied, in its strict sen.se, to a 
wide-spread surgical operation for the ablation of 
the male prepuce, and also, with a looser connota¬ 
tion, to simple incision of the prepuce, or even to 
two operations on the female genitals—cliton- 
doctomy and ablation of the lahia minora (the so- 
called ‘female circumcision’). The operation on 
males is very (‘.ommon, not only among many 
irimitive peoples as well as among .some which 
lave attained a high degree of civilization, hut 
even in modern surgery, wdieie it is, of course, 
performed .solely for sanitary and therapeutic 
reasons—an explanation wdiicli, though not uncom¬ 
monly urged, IS not wholly satisfactoiy in account¬ 
ing lor its ultimate origin or for its practice among 
lu imitive races. The corresponding female opera¬ 
tion is far more rare, both surgically and as a 
rite. 

I . Anatomical aspects. ~{a) Male.—The 
male pnquice is a loose fold of skin, lined on the 
inner .si<lc with mucous membrane, covering the 
glans pcni-s, at whose base (the corona (jlandis) \t 
is attached to the penis ; while on the under side 
of the organ it has a further union with the glans 
by a fold termed the frcemim prarputii. On the 
corona glandis open the gLandnlce odorifercB^ which 
generate a sebaceous secretion called smegma 
prieputii. In modern .surgery the necessity for 
circuinci.sion aiises chiefly in case of phimosis, a 
condition, whether congenital or acquired, in which 
the prej»uce cannot be retracted so as to uncover 
the glnn.s (this condition often giving rise to re¬ 
tention of urine, balanitis from accumulation of 
.rmegma, calculous concretions, impotence, jaro- 
lapsus ani, cancer of the penis, balanoposthitis, 
herpes preepuflulls, white chancre, and other com¬ 
plaints), or in hypertrojiliy of the prepuce. 

In its characteristic form the operation of cir¬ 
cumcision consists in drawing forward the prepuce 
(with proper precautions, as by a shield, to prevent 
any incision of the glands), which, when sufhciently 
protracted, is amputated, the flow of blood, which 
IS relatively slight, being checked by some styptic. 
Among primitive peoples, as well as among Jews 
and Muhamniadan.s, the wound i.s then permitted 
to heal ; but in modern surgical practice a more 
complete operation is performed. 

After the ablation haa been elToctcd, it will be found that the 
surgeon has removed only a circle of akin, while the mucous 
membrane lining the prepuce still tightly embraces the glans \ 
this he slits up, by introducing the iioint of a pair of scissors at 
the preputial orifice ; and then, trimming off the angles of the 
flaps of mucous membrane, and sninetimes snipping across the 
framum, he turns book the mucous membrane, and attaches it 
to the edge of the cutaneous incision by sutures, usually of silk 
or catgut. Union readily takes place by simple dressing. 

The physiological change arising from circum- 

1 George A. Dorsey, Indiana of the So%Uh‘Wtst, Chkuigo, 
1908, pp. 182, 171. 


i ewish.—See ‘Semitic.’ 

Muslim (J). S. Maugolioutii), p. 677. 

Semitic (G. A. Barton), p. 679. 

cLsion, apart from obviation of the daugers of 
phimosis or the inconvenience of hypertrojihy, is 
that the mucous membrane covering the glans 
becomes obdurated and approx iniate.s the character 
of epidermis, thus lessening liability to venereal 
and other infections. 

(b) Female.—The organs involved m ‘lemale 
circumcision,’ which consi.sts simply in the ablation 
of the parts in nuestion (often, however, with 
snb.sequent ‘ iniibulation ’ [see below, 3 , bW are, as 
alreaiiy noted, the clitoris and the labia minora. 
The former of these is a small organ of erectile 
tissue, with a rudimentary glans and jirefiuce; it 
is, in fact, the lemale counterparf of the penis. 
’Vhe labia minora extend from the cl if oris toward 
the orifeium vaginw., and merge on the one side 
into the labia majora, and on the other into the 
wall of the vagina. Both the clitoris and the 
labia minora are occasionally hypertrophic, not 
only with great frequency among the African 
Gaila and Ilotteniots (giving rise, among the 
latter, to the curious ‘ Hottentot ajiron ’), but even 
among Asiatics and Europeans. Surgi(*al opera¬ 
tion may consequently become advisable; and, in 
view of the excitability of the clitoris, it was often 
deemed necessary, until very recent times, to excise 
it in cases of erotomania—an operation now recog¬ 
nized as unscientific and useless. 

Male circumcision.—( a) Geography, -Dis- 
regarding modern surgical circumcision, which, 
lieing entirely sanitary and therapeutic in purpose, 
does not here concern us, the ojieration may he 
said to be almost world-wide, with the exception 
of Europe and non-Semitic Asia. The Indo- 
Germanic peoples, the Mongols, and tlie P’inno- 
IJgric races (except where they have been influ¬ 
enced by Muhammadanism) alone are entirely 
unacquainted with it.* It can scarcely have been 
practi.sed in pre-Aryan India (obviously w^e liave no 
data regarding pre-lndo-Gernianic Europe), for 
there is no allusion to it in Sanskrit literature, 
and no trace of it in modern India, even among 
peoples untouched by Hindu civilization. The 
custom is best kmwn popularly from the Semites, 
especially the Hebrews and Muhammadans, as 
well as from the ancient Egyptians and Colchians 
(the latter, according to Herodotus [ii. 104 f.], 
closely akin to the Egyptians), while something 
analogous was practised by some American Indians 
(for all these see the following sections). It is also 
1 Alice C. Fletcher, ‘The Hako, a Pawnee Ceremony,’ In the 
22nd Annual Report of the BE, Washington, 10U3, p. 134. Ot. 
vol. vii. of the aainf, 1891, p. 339; vol. viii. 1891, pp. 118, 129; 
vol. xi. 1894, p. 122. 

3 Ana mere curiosity, mention may be made, in this connexion, 
of the very probable tradition, reported by Clemens Alexandrinufl 
{Strom, i. 130), that Pythagoras, while in Egypt, underwent 
circumcision, that he might be reckoned among the higher 
classed, and be initiated into the esoteric wi^om of the 
Egyptians 
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observed, at various a^^es, auioiif' many African 
and Polynesian peoples, who will here be particu¬ 
larly considered. 

A convenient snnmiary of the jfeopraphical distribution of 
non-Semitic circuincifiion is jfiven by Aridree (A A xiii. 74): 
‘Die Westkuste Ivon Afrika] nelmt llinterlandern gehort ihr-— 
getinge Unterlireohungeii auacrenominen — vom Senegal bis 
Benguella. l>i KatTernvulker in it Ausnahme der Zulu lieschnei- 
den, eiienso ast alle OsUvfrikancr, die Qalla Jcdoch ausge- 
nommeii herrscht auf Madagaskar, bei den christlichen 
Abessinier Bogos und Koplen. Im Herzen des schwarzon 
Erdtheib t sie von den Monbottu und Akka geubt. Fast alle 
Eingel)' nen dee australisohen Continents, die Sudwestecke 
ansgo mien, haben die Bcschnridung; sie koiniut vor in 
Mel ■ len, die Papiias von Ncu-Ouinea nbgorochnet. Unter 
del d.viiesiern fehit sie den Maori. Vereinzelt ist sie bei 
nnro , mittel- und sudamerikanischen Stiunmen anziitreffen. 
Nacb omer fluchtifren Sebatzungsind es 200 Millioiien Menschen, 
der siebenter Theil aller, die sie ausubon.' 

(d) Varieties.—The most rudimentary form of 
male circumcision is a simple gash of the prepuce. 
This seems to be especially characteristic of Uie 
American continent and tlie Pacific islands, being 
found among the Totonacs of eastern Mexico and 
probably among the Mayas, as well as among the 
Drang ilenua and in Tahiti, in the Marquesas, 
Waihu, Tonga, Samoa, Kunaic, New Caledonia, the 
New Hebrides, and the Nitendi Islands. In similar 
fashion, inseciion of the back of the prepuce is 
practised among some Australian trilies, ami especi¬ 
ally in East New Guinea and other Melanesian 
districts, as in Tanna (one of the New Hebrides) 
and in Fiji, while in Tonga the operation is per¬ 
formed by the simple process of tearing the pre¬ 
puce witli the fingers. Among tlie Somali, Masai, 
Wajagga, and a few of the Kikuyu, a similar cut 
is made on the upper part of the glans, and the 
resulting flaps of slkin are permitted to hang from 
the freenvm. In the Aorau Archipelago and in 
Seranglao the upper part of the prepuce is pinched 
otr (for the motive in those territories see below, 
under (?«) *)• Among the Tatars a wedge-shaped 
piece is excised from the prepuce ; and an Arab tribe 
between Abu Arish and Hejaz not only ablate the 
prepuce, but also make an incision in the skin on 
the npjier side of the penis extending the entire 
length of the organ, and, in addition, abscise a 
portion of the skin of the lower part of the 
abdomen. In Jewish circumcision there is a note¬ 
worthy deviation, which has a special reason. The 
original rite was doubtless simple ablation of the 
prepuce; but, with contact witii classical civiliza¬ 
tion, the desire not to be different from the un- 
circnnicised Greeks who surrounded them in the 
gymnasia led the Jews to resort to the operation 
of epispasm, by which ivolrjaav iavroit iKpopvarlav 
(1 Mac H® ; cf. 1 Co 7^“, Jos. Ant. Xll. v. 1, and the 
Talmudic passages cited in JE iv. 93 ; see also the 
‘Semitic’ section below; for a description of the 
operation, which is now scarcely performed, ‘ex¬ 
cept [lOBsibly to restore loss of substance from acci¬ 
dent or disease’ [E. M, L.], cf. Celsus, xxv. 1). 
To obviate the possibility of such concealment of 
Judaism, the Rabbis, probably after Bar Cochha’s 
war (early 2nd cent. A.D.), made perVah (exposure 
of the (flans) an indispensable requisite to valid 
circumcision. In this operation, 

‘after the excision has been completed, the rnohel ["circum- 
ciser ”] seizes the inner lining of the prepuce, which still covers 
thepfans, with the thumb-nail and index-flnger of each hand, 
and tears it so that he can roll it fully hack over the glang and 
expose the latter completely ’ (Fried onwald, vnJE iv. 99). 

By far the most remarkable operation comple¬ 
mentary to circumcision is the arUtha^ or mika^ 
characteristic of Australia, and normally per- 
fornicd about a year after circumcision proper. 
Tills is defined as ‘sub-incision of the penis, so 
that the jienile urethra is laid open from the Ttieatns 
right hack to the junction with the scrotum ’ 
(Spencer-Gillen*, p. 263). This operation, as per¬ 
formed in the Boulia district, is described as 
follows by Roth {Kthnolog. Stud. p. 178): 


While the man on top [the lad being held supine on the 
ground] holds the penis hrm and tense with both hands, the 
actual operator, seated on the ground in front, makes a super- 
iicial incision, through skin only, extending from the external 
meatus down to near the scrotal pouch in a line with the median 
raphi; a deeper incision is next made with the same stone 
knife along the same line as the first, and, starting from the 
external orifice, opens up the canal as it is pushed onwards. 
The extent of the wouna is apparently inconsistent. I have 
observed it varying from a little over half an inch in some cases, 
to a gosh opening up almost the whole of the penis as low down 
as half an itu'h from the scrotum, in others.’ Among the 
Yaroinga of the Upper Georgina district ‘ the operation con¬ 
sists of two vertical cuts into the urethra extending from the 
external orifice, with a third independently transverse one 
below, the resulting flap of skin being allowed to take its own 
tune apparently m subsequently rotting off down to the trans¬ 
verse cut’ (i<».). 

Among the Bani Chams actual circumcision is no 
longer practised, though it is represented ritually 
by a mock ceremony, performed by the head priest 
with a wooden knife, and connected with name¬ 
giving (see above, p. 345). 

(c) Disposal of the ablated prepuce.— According 
to a Talmudic tradition, the tnoe of Levi, which 
alone during the Exodus observed the obligation 
of circumcision, piled up the ablated foreskins in 
the wilderness and covered them with earth, a 
practice which later became general (Kohler, in 
JE iv. 93). Among the East African Wnkikuyu 
the prepuce is buried in the ground in front of tne 
boy just circumiused; while the African Bara 
father throws it into the river. From fear oi its 
being used in black magic the I'urks bury the 
prepuce as they do parings of nails, etc., and from 
a like motive tlie Amaxosn Kafir boy carries away 
his prepuce and buries it in a sacred sjiot. On the 
West Coast of Africa the jirejiuce, soaked in 
brandy, is swallowed by the hoy operated on ; the 
Arabs of Algiers wrap it in a (doth and put it on a 
tree or animal, which then becomes the gift to the 
operator; and the Hova of Madagascar wrap it in 
a banana leaf, wliich is given to a calf to eat. 
Among the Wolof, on the other hand, the pre¬ 
puce is dried and carried by the lad circumcised, 
the object being the promotion of virility.’ The 
Sakalava of Madagascar formerly made the operator 
swallow the prepuce which he had just ablated 
(the prepuce of the crown-prince is still swallowed 
by hi8 uncle in Madagascar), but at the present 
time the foreskin is shot from a gun (a practice 
also observed by the Antankarana of the same 
island), or is fastened to a spear vidiich is thrown 
over the house of the lad’s father; if the spear falls 
sticking in the earth, it is a good omen. The 
triangular pieces excised by the Tatars are given 
to the boys^ mothers, who wrap them in cloth and 
keep them ; but, if the mothers are dead or absent, 
the pieces are often simply thrown away. Among 
the Australian Urabnnna the stomach of each 
elder brother is touched with the foreskin, which 
is then placed on a fire-stick and buried without 
special ceremony or further attention (for a some¬ 
what similar usage, probably Midianitish rather 
than Hebrew, and a])parently performed under 
exceptional circumstances, see Ex and cf. 

‘ Semitic ’ section of this art. ]). 679). 

It is in Australia that precautions are most 
generallv taken in disposing of the ablated pre¬ 
puce. The northern Arunta bury it, together with 
the blood caused by the operation ; at Fowler Bay 
it IS swallowed by the ojierator (compare the former 
usage of the Sakalava); among the southern 
Arunta the younger brother swallows his elder 
brother’s prepuce to make himself strong and tall; 

1 Of. the wearmR c#f the penis of slain warriors bv the victors 
among the people of Mowat to increase the oomiueror's strength 
bv the c ourage of the dead ; the eating of the genitals of beasts 
killed among some North American Indian tribes, these parte 
being tom with the teeth, never cut with an edged tool; the 
making of the testicles, heart, and liver of slain enemies into a 
broth and war-paint in South Africa; and the Central Aus¬ 
tralian usage of administering blood from the genitals in case 
of severe illness (Crav.-ley, Mystic Rote, London, 1902, p. 106 f.) 
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the Kalkodoon of Cloninny (North Queensland) 
string it on twine of human hair and hang it 
around the motlier’s neck ‘ to keep the devil 
away ’; the Anula bury it beside a pool to make 
Uie water-lilies grow ; and the Warramuuga put it 
in a hole made in a tree by the witchetty grub, to 
mcrease the number of tliese edible delicacies. 
Among the Unmatjera, 

‘ the boy pulB hiB Beverecl forcBkin on a shield, covers it up 
with a broad Bpear-throwcr, and then carricH it iii the darkneBS 
of iii^ht, IcBt any woman should see whuL he is doinj;;, to a 
hollow tree, in which he depoaits it. He tells no one where he 
haR hidden it, except a inun who stands to him in the retatinn 
of fatlier’sHister’b son* (Krazer, Jndeppiulent Ilev. iv. iJll ; cf. 
the diB]ioHal of the ablated labia in Java [below', 3 (c)J). The 
reason ullet^ed for this custom is that, * aceordiiiK to tradition, 
the early mythical ancestorH of the tribe placed their foreskins 
in their nan)a trees, that is, their local totem centres, the trees 
from whicJi their spirits came forUi at birth, and to which they 
would return at death ’ (th. ; for Frazer’s deductions from these 
Aiistrahan practices, see below under (»i)«c; and for a somewhat 
similar Javanese custom in ('oiiiiexion with lomale circumcision, 
under 3 (c)). 

Finally, among the Yaroinga of the Ujipcr 
Georgina Di.strict, ilie blood abed in circumcision 
is drunk by the women of the tribe aa a strengthen¬ 
ing draugiit (cf. below, 3 (/;)). 

(</) Tabued foods.—The tabu of certain foods 
during tlie period immediately following circum¬ 
cision is recorded only sporadically. Bread may 
be eaten, and fresh milK drunk, among the Muliam- 
niadans of Bosnia, but the drinking of water un¬ 
hallows the rite. Among the Australian Urabunna 
the jew lizard (siinjiosed to create .sexual desire, 
and ah\ayh forbidden to women) is tabu at this 
time, as are opos.sumH, snakes, echidnas, and nl) 
lizard.s at sub-incision in Central -Australia. Some 
rudimentary traces of hygiene may be present in 
the tabu of meat in the Congo Basin and the 
legion ea.st of Loarida to the kingdom of Muat>a 
•lamwo, as well as in the proliilation of pork in 
AVydali and the coast region ol West Africa. 

(c) Instruments employed.--Circumcision is, as 
a rule, performed with the ordinary iion or steel 
inslrumcnts (jiarticulaily razors) in common use 
among the peoples practising it. Exceptions are 
not, however, unknown. 'I'lierc are distinct records 
among the Helirews of the use of hard stone (the 
‘Hint’ [^i•] of Ex 4“ [altliough in this case the 
sudden exigency of the occasion does not absolutely 
require the a.ssiinintion of a survival of primitive 
usage] and .los 5-* ), which was also emiiloyed by 
the ancient Egyptians, as well as by the American 
'J’otonacs, the modern Alnajaa of Abyssinia, and 
the Australians, and sometimes in Morocco. Post- 
Biblical Jewish tradition also permits the use 
of glass or of any other cutting material excepting 
reeds (Ploss, L)<is KiniP, i. 347 f,). In Tonga, 
besides the simple tearing of the prepuce with the 
lingers (already noted), a splinter of bamboo or a 
mu.ssel shell may bo enijiloyed ; and ‘the Maro- 
longs ol South Africa used a “tire-stone” (meteo¬ 
rite), but now circumcise with an assegai ’ (Jacobs, 
in JK iv. 97). In Central Australia there is a 
tradition that circumcision was performed by moans 
of a lire-stick before the introduction of stone 
knives, but that the practice was discontinued be¬ 
cause of tlie exces.sive mortality resulting from the 
use of the sticks (Spencer-Gillen*, p. 394); and 
among the Bani Chams a wooden knife is used in 
the mock ceremony which represents the ritual 
survival of Muhammadan circumcision. 

(/) Who are circumcised.—Among nearly all 
peoples that observe circumcision it is requisite for 
at least every male to submit to the operation if he 
is to enjoy full tribal rights (cf. below, k); illus¬ 
trations of this, as among the Hebrews, ore too 
obvious to need citation. In a few eases, however, 
there is divergence from this general rule. In 
ancient Egypt, circumcision was restricted to priests 
and warriors (but see Circumcision [Eg.]), and it 
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was likewise peculiar to the higlier elasset. among 
the Aztecs (and probably the Mayas) and in Kook 
Lsland (between New Guinea and New Britain). 
Contrariwise, in Tonga the highest chief w'a.s the 
one person exempt from the rite. 

An interesting case of the gradual introduction of circimi 
cision may bo witnessed in some of the New Hebrides group 
‘Ithascomr up from Ambryin to the lower end of Pentecosl, 
as a prevailing custom, and not ver^ lately. It is done at aii.\ 
age, whenever the boy’s friends choose to make the feast. It is 
not a mark of initiation and has no religious or superstitious 
character; It is a social distinction. . . . There is no doubt that 
the (‘ustoin, for it is not a rite, has come across from the east¬ 
wards to the Southern New llelirides ’ (Codriugton, Melanemim, 
Oxford, 181)1, p. 234). 

(< 7 ) Who circumcise.—In primitive conditions it 
would natuially be sonic near kinsman who W'oubl 
perform the operation of circumcision. Among 
the early Hebrews tins Avas apparently the head of 
the liouseholil or the fatlier (Gn 17““’’), though in 
ca.se oi sjiecial necessity it might perhajis be jier- 
formed even by the inutber (cf. possibly Ex 4“ ; 

1 Mac !•’*' is not decisive in view of ; for a 

divergent view, see the ‘ Semitic ’ section of this 
art.), while a leader or man of imiiortancc might 
also cause it to he performed (Jos 1 Mac 2*^). 
In later times, however, the ritt* was performed by 
a 8i>eciallv trained man, usually culled mohel (‘cir- 
cumciser^). In Nias, in tlie Malay Archipelago, 
it is likewise tlic father who circumcises; but in 
Nukahiva, in the Marquesas grouj), on the con¬ 
trary, the father is the one [icrson who is debarred 
lioiii performing circumcision. From the Heb. 
use of |nn (lit. ‘cireuniciser’) and pO (lit. ‘circum¬ 
cised’) in tlic senses of * wife’s father’ and ‘daugh¬ 
ter’s husband ’ rosiicctively, it ivonlil apjiear, since 
these terms first occur in connexion with Midian- 
it-es (Ex 31 4“'* Nu lO^*, Jg 4>‘) and Sodomites 
(Gn 19***''*), that among these two [looples circum¬ 
cision was }»erfornicd by the future fat her-in-law. 
FYom these passages the Avords |nn and seem to 
have passeii inti* the Heb. vocabulary Avitb an 
entire loss of tlicir original meaning, connoting 
merely *fatliei-in-law ’ and ‘son-in-law’ resjiec- 
tively {e.q. l)t 27® [feminine], Jg 15“ 19**’ 1 S 18**, 

2 K 8®, l^eh 6**, Jer 7**, J1 2**). The most respected 
member of the family is chosen by the Antankarana 
of Madagascar, and among the Mandingo of West 
Africa the village elders perform it. The priest is 
the operator in Morocco, Bamaria, Western Mexico, 
'1 ahiti, the SandAvich Islands, the Marquesas, and 
Easter l.sland, as Avell as among the Totonacs, as is 
the head priest in the mock survival among the 
Bnni Chains, and the ‘Avitch doctor’ among such 
African tribes as the Masai, Wanika, and Waki- 
kuya. Too inucli cannot, however, be salcly 
deduced from the choice of priests as circumcisers, 
for Andree (op. cit. p. 75) rightly calls atteution to 
the fact that ‘ among primitive pcojdes tlie priest 
and the physician are commonly united in the 
same person, and the ojieration falls Avithin the 
domain of the latter.’ In Persia, Turkestan, and 
Upper EgA'pt the barber (AA'ilh Q'uem-surgical 
functions liKe his mediaeval European confrere) 
takes the place of the priest; and in Samoa, as 
among the African Wakamba, Wanika, and 
Kikuyu, a paid professional (somewhat analogous 
totheJeAvish nwhel) officiates. The smith is the 
cireuniciser among the West African Sarakolcse, 
and in Kita (French Sudan ; cf. the blacksmith’s 
wife as tlie cireuniciser of girls in the same districts, 
beloAv, 3 (/)); and in Samoa cases are even reported 
in AA'hich boys circumcise each other. Among the 
Faloshas, three old women perform the operation 
(cf. the occasional circumcision by women among 
the ancient Hebrews); and perhaps the most re¬ 
markable ofliciant of all is tiie common executioner, 
AA'ho is the cireuniciser among the Sakalava of 
Madagascar. Among the Australian Unmatjera 
the father-in-law (apparently like the Midianitei 
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and Sodomiteu; see above) j)erfonnH the rite; 
while among the Urabuiina the operator in cases 
of ariltlia is l.ho ok7na (the man wlio stands in the 
relation of fatluir to the lad), though the previous 
operation of circuiueisicju is perlormed by the 
grandfather and the mother’s brother. 

(A) Where performed, and in whose presence.— 
From the nature of cireunxdsion it is usually per¬ 
formed only m the presence of persons of the same 
sex as the individual oj)erated on, and generally 
in a set luded place (on tabu of this nature ci. 
Crawley, <tp. cit. p. 297 f.). Almost the only 
in.stiuice of exce[»tion to this rule in the case of 
male circumidsion is among the Central African 
Mauuema, who perform the rite in tiie presence of 
women. At the same time, as just noted, women 
ojHjrate among the semi-Judaized Falashas (no 
definite conclusions can be drawn, in the present 
writer’s opinion, for normal Hebrew usage from 
Ex 1 Mac 1 “®* ). The Totonacs circumcised in 
the tern phi, and the Hebrew's in the father’s house, 
although ‘as early as the Ceonic time the cere¬ 
mony had been transferred from the house of the 
parents to the synagogue, W’here it took })lace after 
the service in the presence of the whole congrega¬ 
tion ’ (Kohler, JE iv. 95). In the Congo region, on 
the other hand, circumcision is |)erformed in a 
.special hut. Previous to circumcision, various pre¬ 
paratory trainings, of brief duration, are often 
roquireu, as among the Australians. 'I’licse do not, 
however, materially aflect the charac.ter of the 
rite, and come more properly under the head of 
initiation {rj.v. ; cf. also art. AusTKRlTlE.s, particu¬ 
larly 2 , 8 (3-4)). Except among the Jews, and 
possibly among the Totonacs (in view of the fact 
that they circumcised in their temples), distinctly 
religion.s ceremonies in connexion with circumcision 
are extreiiudy rare, being recorded only in tlie case 
of the Mew (Jaledouians and the Fijians. 

(t) Age when circumcision is perlormed. —It is a 
signiijcant fact that circumcision, whatever ex¬ 
planation may be alleged for it, is almost invariably 
lerformed before or at the age of puberty, or at 
alest Ixjfore marriage. The sole exceptions to 
this rule occur among the Hebrews, w here jieculiar 
conditions caused such violation of the general 
principle. Abraham and his household were natur¬ 
ally uncircumcised until the Hiv'ine covenant had 
been formally instituted by God, this taking place 
wlien Abraham w’as 99 years old (Gn ; in the 
light of this no particular deduction can lie drawn 
from the fact that Ishmael then happened to be 
13 years of age) ; proselytes and persons inter¬ 
marrying with the Hebrews w'ould naturally be 
circumcised after attaining puberty (cf. Gn 34^"*, 
Ex 12*®). By far the luo.st notewortljy passage in 
this connexion is Jos 5*'", wdiich .states that ‘all 
the people that came out of Egypt . . . w'ere cir¬ 
cumcised : but all the people that were born in the 
w'ilderness by the way as they came forth out of 
Egyjit, them they had not circumcised.’ This 
younger generation Joshua circumcised after cross¬ 
ing the Jordan. The passage may well be taken 
as it .stands, though the ‘ critical school ’ seek, 
without due consideration of the early age at which 
circumcision is performed among many peoples (see 
below), to see in it an implication that the jirimitive 
Hebrews practised the rite, like numerous other 
lribe.s, at the age of pu>»erty, ‘ the circumcision of 
young warriors at that age signifying the consecra¬ 
tion of their manhood to their task as men of the 
covenant battling against the uncircumcised in¬ 
habitants’ (Kohler, on. rit. iv. 93). And the fact 
that even Moses neglected to circumcise his son 
(Ex 4^®) was very probably due to his Midianitish 
marriage, since the Midianites, like the Sodomites, 
apparently performed the rite shortly before marri- , 
age (see above, {g), and below, (m) / 3 ). 


Waiving these sporadic exceptions, the various 
ages at which circumcision is perlormed may be 
tabulated as follows; 

Soon after birth: Totonacs (eastern Mexico), and probabl\ 
Mayas. 

8 days: Jews, Sainaritans, AbyssiniuiiH, South Atucric'an 
Qii.'imo, Otouiaco, and Saliva (Orinoco rcj^ion). 

Multiple of 7 days . South-Western Arulis. 

1- 2 months: W'azejfua of Kaflt Africa 

Before the end of the first year : African ovaheiero. 

As soon os the (‘hild can walk : Wiisliambala. 

2- 8years: MuliamniadanBof Ka&hffai. 

2-10 years . Muhammadans of Tuikestaii. 

8-4 years: Masai, Usambara (East Africa), Persian Muham 
madans (the last never later than i:i) 

4-5 years : Karakurtchins (('ent lal Asia) 

5 years: Aneitvum (New llebruies). Muiiammadans Of Ali>ieta 
(the latter never later than 7) 

6-8 years : Nias (Malay Archjpela(;o). 

6- 10 years : Upper lijfjTpU 
ft-8 years: Kal>.\ Ics. 
a-13years: Turks. 

7 years: Swahili. 

7- 8 years : Akkra (Oold Coast). 

7- 10 years : Tanna (New Hebrides). 

7 years and later : New tJalcdoiiia. 

8 years ; Hakwiri (Kauicrun), Tahiti. 

8- 10 years : Somali, Kafirs, Conjfo Negroes, Sanio* 

Before 10 years : Muhammadans in general 
10-12 years: matiy South American tribes. 

12 years : Ewe (West Africa), l.imo lo Pahalaa (Celebes) 

12-18 years : Ishmaehtes, Sarakolese (West Africa). 

12-14 years; Mandingo (Sudan). 

12-16 years: W.tdah and coast region (West Africa; some 
times as late as 20) 

14 years : Ancient Egypt, Hombarra, KaQrs, Bechuana, Fiji. 
14-16years: Angaard) (Murchison Itiver, West Australia). 

16 years . Baui Chams (ritual survival perlormed as a mock 
ceremony) 

l.')-16 years: Wolof (Sonegambia). 

16-17 years: W’^akikuyu (East Afrii’a). 

W'hen the first hairs ap]>ear on the face ; manv South Aiis 
traliau tribes. 

Puberty: Melanesians in geneial, Nukahiva (.Marquesas), 
Wakamba, W’anika (both between L.ike Victoria and the coast), 
Amaxosa, Hasuto. 

Tlie.Me specific yeaM can, of course, be taken only 
as approximate; and divergent years aie some¬ 
times recorded by difi’erent observers for the .same 
people, as for Akkra (7-8 years and 12-13), Ma.s}u 
(3-4 years and jiuberty), Kafirs (8-10 years and 
puberty), and Tahiti (8 and 14 years). In at least 
some eases part of the discrepancy may be due to 
the custom of Performing (jircumeisiuns en mas.se, 
as among the Masai, W’anika, W’akikuyu, Man 
dingo, Sarakolese, and Bechuana, as well a.s in 
Kita, the Congo basin, and 'J’aliiti. 

(j) Effect on legal and social status.- Generally 
speaking, in the words of the anonymous con 
tributoT on the African Banaka and Bapuku to 
Steinmetz, Jicrhtsverhaltnisse von einaeborencri 
Volkern in Afrika und Ozeanien (Berlin, 1903, 
p. 40 f.), 

‘ ohne Beschia-idung ist der Mann kein Mann, or ist schwach, 
nichts; or wird beschimpft, verlastcri und sogar verbannt; er 
geht emsam iiuiher, kanii koine Frau bekoromen. Nur der 
Beschnittrne ist ein reebter Mann, der erbbereebtigt ist und 
arbeiten und fechten kann.' 

Thus the child passes, on circumcision, from the 
harem or from the society of women to that of 
men, among the Turks, Malays of Menangkabau, 
Papuans, Nias, Hovas of Madagascar, and African 
Sw'ahili, Wakikuyu, Basutos, Kafirs, and Man- 
dingo ; and he now also, as in Upi>er Egypt, enters 
upon religious life. The rite is occasionally con¬ 
nected with tlie giving of a permanent name to the 
child, as among the Jews (cf. Lk I®® 2 *’), many 
ISouth Australian tribes (as the Dieri, near Ade¬ 
laide), and the South American Tecunas (on the 
Upper Solimoes, in Brazil), as well as in the mock 
ceremony among the Bani Chams. Only after 
circumcision can the youth marry among the 
African Masai, Wakwafi, Peuhls of Futa-Jallon, 
Bechuana, and Hiakite-Sarakolese, as well as in 
Bambuk, Angola, and Kita, among the Hebrews 
(cf. Gn 34 *®-”), and apparently among the Midian¬ 
ites and Sodomites (see above, (a)). Among the 
South Australians along the Peake Biver, youths 
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uan indeed associate with women after circum- 
eision, but they are forbidden to marry before tliey 
have been sub-incised, a rule wliieh holds gener¬ 
ally wherever ariltha is practised in Australia. 
Conversely, women refuse to have intercourse with 
uueircumcised men among the iiaiiote of the 
J^oango Coast, while the JJakwiri women of 
Kamerun believe that physic-al barm would result 
to them from sexual relations with such men, 
and in Old (Jalabar lack of circumcision in either 
sex is giouiid for divorce. The uncircumcised are 
excluded troin society generally by the Waiiika of 
ICast Africa ; and the Monibuttu, Jiongo, and Mittu 
tif Centnil Africa refuse to eat witli those who 
have not been circumcised. ‘ Uncircumcised ’ is a 
term of insult, not only as aiiplied to the Philis¬ 
tines (Jg 14“ 15'«, 1 b 17”-:U‘ etc.), but also 
among the South Australians and in Kook Island, 
liefore circumcision a child is ritually unclean 
among the East African Aiuaxosa ; and the Masai, 
Wakwali, and Kikuyu consider iron implements 
tabu to the uncircunicised, which, in view of the 
sanctity attaching to this metal among jirimitive 
peoples, is certainly a significant fact. 

Only after circumcision can the Malinka and 
Bambarra, along the u]»j>er Niger, bear arms or 
have a voice in the council ; and not till then has a 
I’euhl or a Kasuto the right and duty of taking 
part in warfare. In Kita, in the Eiench Sudan, 
an unciniumcised man can, it is true, bear arms, but 
he is deharr<*d from all rights of in'icritance ; and, 
in like manner, inlieritance is conditional on eir- 
ciirncision among the Masai, Wakwali, Damara, 
Ham bo, and Wanika ; w hile the Damara reckon a 
man’s age from the time of his circumcision, not 
counting the previous years at all. In view' of all 
this, it IS not a.stonishing that, just as ‘uucircum- 
cised ’ is a contemptuous ejnthet among some 
peoples, as noted above, so circumcision is a mark 
of proud distinction among Jew's, Monibuttu, etc., 
and is even restricted to certain classes among 
Aztecs, Egyptians, and Melanesians (see above, (/)); 
w'liile, though circumcision is not universal in 
Madagasiiar, no one who has not undergone the 
operation can become either a soldier or an 
ofhcial. 

{k) In connexion with other initiation rites.— 

Att-eritioii has been called h\ Vont {Grundriss der 
rthvuloij. Jurisprudenz, OlJenhurg, 1894-95, ii. 
:fdi. ; cf. also art. Au.stlrities, 8 (3), for further 
literature) to the fact that those fieoples who jier- 
form cinuimcision at the age of puberty not in¬ 
frequently combine it with usages distinctive of 
formal deidaration of, and initiation into, man- 
iiood. Among the Kafirs and Hechuana the lad 
just circumcised is flogged until the blootl Hows, 
all the W'liile being admonished of his duties ; and 
the Bantu squirt cayenne pepper on the wounded 
penis. 'I’he young Basuto, for three months alter 
circumcision, remain away from home, receiving 
instruction in all that they must henceforth ob¬ 
serve as men ; while among the Mandingo the 
newly circumcised rove at will for two months 
from village to village, exempt from all labour, 
and everyw'here dancing and singing, their hosts 
w'elcoining them w’ilh all good I'heer. Elsew’here, 
as among the l^eiihls, in Darfur, and on the coast 
of (Juinca, those w'ho have just undergone circum¬ 
cision may w'itli impunity violate the usual regula¬ 
tions governing sexual relations and property rights 
(for African details of these adjuncts to circum¬ 
cision, see Post, Afrikan. Jurv^prudenZy Oldenburg, 
1887, ii. ii91-293). 

This licence, at least so far as sexual relations 
are concerned, is admirably explained by Crawley 
(op. cit. p. 309f.) as being a ‘trial’ of one sex by 
the other, ‘ as if the preparation necessitated putting 
it to the test; and thereby each sex is practically 


“inoculated” against the other, by being “inocu¬ 
lated ” with each other, in view of the more per¬ 
manent alliance of wedlock.’ Attention is called 
lielow (7») to the Kikuyu fear of the consequences 
of the first sexual congress; and, in like fashion, 
many Central African tribes believe that both 
sexes must sustain sexual relations as soon as may 
he after initiation, or they will die. Aftei circum¬ 
cision, Kalir boys have the right of intercourse 
Aiith any unmarried w'oman they wish ; and similai 
customs prevail along the Congo ami in beiiegal ; 
while, in like manner, ‘ immediately after circum¬ 
cision a Ceramese hoy must have intercour.se with 
some girl, it matters not with whom, “by way of 
curing the wound.” This is couUiiucmI till the 
blood cea.ses to flow-’ (Crawley, citing Kiedel, De 
sluik- en kro&sluirige, Hasscn tussvkcv Celebes en 
Fapun, The Hague, 18SG, p. 139). 

(1) Opposition to circumcision. —’J’he Jews alone, 
with their rigid adheience to (urcumeisioii and their 
hauglity attitude tow'ard all others than themselves, 
have had to bear the bniiit of opposition and ridi¬ 
cule because of a rite liiat was, to the nations 
surrounding them, distinctively characteristic of 
them ; and the ‘ curti ludaei ’ were the objects of 
the sneers of the Gneco-Koinan world from Horace 
(Sat. 1 . ix. 70) onward (ef. Keinacb, Textes d'auteurs 
grecs et romains relatifs au judamncy I’aris, 1895). 
Ear more serious to the Jews than mockery were 
the efiorts made, though in vain, by Antioclius Epi- 
phanes (1 Mac and Hadrian (cf. JK vi. 135) 

to supjiress circumcision, together with all other 
distinctive features of Judaism. The same intense 
hatred of circumcision is manifested by the Man- 
dteans, who will not admit Jews to their number, 
though Christians are permissible proselytes ; and 
who, in the case of a Maiidtean forcibly circum¬ 
cised by Mubainmadans, only with extreme re¬ 
luctance received him again, condemning his 
descendants to ]>erpetual isolation from their 
fellowship, and forbidding them to marry Man- 
dieans (Sioutli, J’ltudes icur la religion des Soubhas 
on SabtenSy Paris, 1S8U, p. 7*2, note 3). 

A controversy early arose in the jirimitive 
Church, as is well know'n, regarding circumcision, 
the Helleni‘<tic party denying its necessity, and 
the JudaiziTig faction uthrming it (cf. Ac 11 “ 15^-® 
21“^). ISt. I'aul, however, though he himself had 
! ecu circumcised and had, under Jew ish picssure, 
Iierlormed the rite on Bt. Timothy (l‘h 3“, Ac 16“), 
and though he was far from dcjiieciating it (Ko 
S***^-), decided that it w'as unessential, at least in 
the case of Gentile converts (Ac 15^““*; ef. Gal 5“**). 
Indeed, he regarded the mere }>resence or absence 
of physical circumcision as equally immaterial (Ko 
35 K)d 4 Wff.^ 1 Co 7'«-, Gal 6 “ Col 3"), since the 
only tiue cireumeision was spiritual (Ko 2 -“‘^', Ph 
3““^-, Col 2^^®), the I’auline attitude being here 
closely akin to that of the projdiet .Jeremiah (Jer 
44 (jw iQHi 3 Q 6 j "Phougli under divergent 

circumstances divergent modes of procedure nuglit 
be advisable (cf. Ac 10“ with Gal 2 ^*’-), St. Paul’s 
one principle being that he ‘ might by all means 
save some’ (1 Co 9^““*), he iiiaintained that the 
guiding principle here must he 2 )ersonal honesty of 
conviction as to what was right for each partieulai 
individual (cf. Gal 2 ‘****), he himself feeling most 
keenly that he was entrusted w'ith the * gospel of 
the uncircumeision ’ as St. Peter was with the 
‘gospel of the circumcision ’ (Gal 2'^"®). 

The final victory in the stiuggle rested with the 
Gentile Christians, who advocated uncircumeision, 
and only one or two of the early heresies retained 
it. To these belong the Judaistic Ebionites (see 
Kbionism), who boasted of their possession of 
circumcision as being * the sign and stamp of the 
prophets and of the righteous,’ even as it was of 
Christ Himself, basing their own practice immedi- 
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ately on Mt 10**^ (Iren. Umr. xxx. 2G); while a 
similar attitude was tHh(;n hy Cerinthus (cf. the 
nasHai^ea cited by liil^tinfeld, Ketzergesch. des 
Urchristenthums, Leipzig, 1884, p. 414), who, 
despite tlie concluaiona of Peake (above, p. 320), 
must at least in this respect have been what he is 
usually considered, a JuJuizing Gnostic. 

In the later history of the Church, circumcision 
is aelcloin a problem. Nevertheless, the Third 
Council of I’oledo (8 May 589) found it necessary 
to prohibit Jews from purchasing Chri.stian slaves, 
enacting that any .lew circumcising such a slave 
(on tlie basis of (Jn 17^“'’) should forieit him ; and 
this canon was incorporated by Itecared in the 
Leges Visigothorum (ed. Zeumer, Hanover, 1894, 
ji. 305 [ = xn. ii. 12j) in the words, ‘ille autem qui 
Chnstiarium mancipiuiu circumciderit, omneui 
lacuJtatem amittat et fiaco adgregetur.’ The 
olliciaJ pronouncement of the Konian Church on 
the .subject is given in the bull of Eugene IV., 
Cantnte Domino (4 Feb. 1441), which, after affirm¬ 
ing that the requirements and ceremonies of the 
old Law, however proper for their time, have been 
abrogated by the coming of our Lord and the 
Sacraments of the N'l’, continues : 

‘Oiiinibus qui OhriBtmno iionune plonantur, praecipit 

oiiwiino (Bacrosanct* Knmaria Ecclcsia], (luocunque tempore, vel 
ante vel poHt baptisinum, a circuinciHiune ccBsantlum ; qiiotiiam 
8 jvr quiu in ea Rpem puiiat aivc non, nine intentii ualutiR aeternae 
ohHer\ari otniuuu non potest’ (Denzinger, Enchiridion Syni- 
hidoruinlO^ Freilmrg, 1908, p. 247). 

ihit the most astonishing attack on circumcision 

h. 'i.s come from the Jews tliemselves. I’his atti¬ 
tude arose chielly in connexion with the problem 
ot the reception of proselytes. As caily as the 
lirst hall-century after the destruction of the 
Temi)le, the tanna Joshua ben llananiah pleaded 
that jiro.selytes might be exempt from the rite {JE 
X. 223); but the que.stioii was not broached again 
until 1843, when the extreme radi(!als of the 
Frankfort ‘Veiein der Keformfreunde ’ declared 
circumcision optional. This naturally evoked 
vehement protests, even from non-conservative 
Jews, and for the time the movement failed. In 
1809, however, the Keformed leader, Isaac M. 
W ise, proposed the admission of proselytes without 
circumcision ; and this usage, being officially sanc¬ 
tioned by the Central Conferenc.e of American 
Jiabbis, hehl at New’ York in 1892, is now' gener¬ 
ally followed by lieforrned sj’riagogues (for further 
detail.s, see JE iv. 90, 210, x. 357, 359). 

(7n) Origin and motives of circumcision.—To 
account lor the origin of circumcision the most 
divergeni theories have been proposed, some worth¬ 
less, and others at least partially satisfactory. 
The names of the rite, so far as their etymology 

i. s clear, add little to our knowledge. Of the.se 
perhaps the most significant is the Arab. Jmtnnn, 
‘circumcise,’ as compared not only with” Arab. 
hatAina, * to become akin to some one through his 
w’ife,’ but especially with 11 ch. jnn, ‘ w'ife’s father,’ 
jnn, ‘daughter’s husband,’ ‘bridegroom,’ an<i nipq, 
‘wedding,’ ‘marriage’ (see on these words above, 
(^r)). 'Du* Arab, tahhnra, ‘to circumcise,’and Inthir^ 
‘circumcision,’ however, jirojicrly mean only ‘to 
purify ’ and ‘ purification,’ which may, as Kohler 
(op. eit. p, 93) suggests, ‘indicate the later re¬ 
ligious view.’ The Syr. gar^ the ordinary verb for 
‘circumcise,’ means .simply ‘cut,’ and may be 
compared with the Gr. and Lat. trepir^fivu and 
rirrutneido, lit. ‘cut around.’^ A number of 
African terms are given by Andree {op, c.it. p. 64), 
but their piecise connotation is unknown to the 
present writer. The exact meaning of the common 
Heb. term ‘?id is disputed, though, according to 

1 In hot oountries the penis is peculiarly liable to disease from 
retention of 8ine(jma behind the glans, therefore to ‘cut 
around ’ and to * purify ’ may have had a reference to hyipenic 
considerations, and have become a religious observance (cf. 
next paragraph).—(E. M. L.) 


Haupt (v4y.S'Z xxii. 250f.), it is ‘a denominative 
verb derived from “ front ”=ma/=w«'a/, from 

ViK, “to be in front”; cf. Arab. Jjl, “first” 
. . . The verb muf, “ to circumcise,” is a privative 
denominative meaning “to remove the front.”’ 
Among the Mubammadan Malays the rite is called 
buang innlu, ‘ casting away of shame ’; w’hile ‘ in 
the (iaelic version of the Travels of Sir John 
Mandeville, where the Scripture account of Isaac 
and Ishmael is given, the tenn “heathen baptism” 
(baistedh Gennilidlii) is applied to circumcision’ 
(Joyce, Snc.ial Hist, of Anc. Ireland, London, 
1903, i. 235). 

It is a curious fact that few peoples practising 
tlie rite have any legend or theory as to its origin. 
When (luestioned, they generally reply that tliey 
do not Icnow' why they do it, or Hiiy that ‘it was 
done by our fathers,’ the latter reason being as¬ 
signed even by tlie natives of Goazacoaleo in 
southern Mexict> {Nil i. 000 ), 

Even 80 mild a legend, evidcnll\ pointing to the introduc¬ 
tion of the cn.Htom from soine oilier trji)p, aR that found among 
the Basuto(Hoss, Das Ktnd", i. forms an exception to the 
general ignorance. ‘ Once upon a time noiuc one came wlio 
Bought to induce theui to accept circumcision. Since, however, 
they first wmlied to be assured tliat it would not cause their 
death, they made the test on a stranger ; and, when they saw 
tiiat he Buffered no harm, they then accepted the rite.’ In this 
connexion, allusion may be made to a curiouH belief and 
practice, now alioliHhed, of the iukuyu of East Africa (Cayzac, 
Anthropoa, v. 817). The first time that a newly circumcised 
youth lias sexual relations with a woman, it results in the death 
of one or the other (on the perils of Hexual intercourse aocorrling 
to pnniitive psychology, espocially for the first tune, see abo\e, 
(k), and cf. Crawley, dp. ciL, pnamn), Accordmgl.>, those who 
have just undergone the nte assemble in bands ot fifteen or 
twenty, and, Hurprising some old woman in a lonely place, abuse 
her, and finally knock out her brains with a stone, iter death 
freeing the youths from all peril. For a like reason newl.\ 
circumcised girls have intcrcouise with an uncircunicised child , 
but this child, not .\ot being considered a human being, is not 
subsequently killed. 

The various suggestetl explanations of the origin 
of circumcision may now biietly be considered. 

(a) Hggienie. —I’his cxjilanation is a very old 
one, being recorded by IJerorlotiis {KaOapidTrjTot 

etWxf* TTpoTi/iurres xaOapol etrai ^ tvirptiricrrpoi, ii. 
37) for the ancient Egy}»tianB, but specilically 
alleged among modern }ie(q>le 8 only by the Sa¬ 
moans.^ The theory has the support of so able a 
scholar as Steiiimetz {op. cif., passun), but the 
lack of hygienic (joncepts among primitive jieoplen 
render.s the hypothesm extremely improbable ; and 
its acce})taiic.e iii the popular mind is doubtless due 
to modern surgical reasons for its performance. 

(/3) Preparation for sexual life. —Tliis theory has 
far more in its favour, in view of the wide-spread 
practice of circumcision at the age of puberty (for 
examples, see alwve, ( 0 ). In addition, this view is 
supported by the etymological connexion lietween 
Arab, hatana and Heb. jciij, etc. (see preceding 
col.); and it is alleged to have been the origintu 
cause among the primitive Hebrews by Barton 
{Sem. Origins, London, 1902, pp. 100, 280 f.), 
though it seems to the present writer that he is 
incorrect in pressing Gn 34^*‘’f’ and Ex 4“*- in this 
connexion, the one jiassage being better exjdicable 
as requiring circumcision before amalgamation (in 
other respects as well as in marriage) with the 
Hebrews, and the latter being the excited, or 
perhaps angry, exclamation of a Midianitisli 
woman, who was probably familiar with circum¬ 
cision iust before marriage, and had, perhaps, 
induced Moses to postpone the rite for this very 
reason (cf. above, {g)). Still less is Barton justified 
in explaining Jos 5^- os referring to ‘ the marriage¬ 
able young men.' Some of these men were, indeed, 
doubtless just at the marriageable age ; but others 
(cf. vv.**’) must have been far beyond the age of 
puberty. Yet the theory is at least partly correct. 

11 think also that aomethinK of the same reason dictated the 
operation of male '•Ircumcision with the idea of discoura^ng 
moeturbation.—[E. M. E.] 
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It was, and is, a preparation for sexual life in so 
far as it is a pruparatioii for the duties and privi- 
lejjes of manhood in general (cf. helow, X, jx ); and 
the hypothesis receives some supjiort from what 
was apparently the practice of the Midianites and 
Sodomites (see above, (< 7 )). 

The theory here coiiHidorfd tins been learnedly advocated by 
PIoHH {op. ctt. 1 . 308 f), who sees in It an utleuipt to correct 
nature, and, byaveitiiiff idiimosis, to ensure utlsprin); for the 

K erson operated on Tlie frequent perfornmnei' of the rite long 
elore puberti he interprets as ‘an eftort to guarantee the 
cliild a poslerit} as numerous us possible' (for another explana* 
tion, see below, K, p). The desire to correct nature receives a 
BtriUing cxeinphhniMon among the modern Arabs, who ‘declare 
that only in man is an inqicdiinent like the foreskin found, and 
wonder how it is possilile for rejiroduction to occur among 
uneiri'iimcised Christians’ (Harton, op. cit. p. 101, citing 
Doughty, Arabia liMrta, Canihridgc, 1888, i. 341, 410); and 
Kosenbaum {LustHt'ucJie im Altfrthuine, Halle, 1839, p. 30fif) 
Himilail,\ held that circumcision was designed to promote 
feitilili 

( 7 ) OhpifUion of peril from sexual relations .— 
This thcoiy is defended hy Ciawley {op. eit. p. 
137 f ). Denying Mutt circumcision either pre¬ 
vents disease or liail any real sanitary idea as 
its basis, tliougli, ‘when the religious habit be¬ 
came latioiial, tlie fallacy of sanitary intention 
in eircunicisioii became prominent, and may often 
have been the reason for the continuance of tlie 
jiracticc,’ he holds that 

‘ the last factor in the principle ... is one very closely con¬ 
nected with contact, and applies especially to such practices 
as circumcision. Tlie deleterious eiiianation from strange or 
new things is identical in theory w’lth human emanations, not 
oiih from strange nr unhandselled heings, hut fiom character¬ 
istic parts of such, and in later thought, from such parts of 
one's own personality. This dangerous emanation is any 
physical secretion religiously regarded, and its retention is 
irevenled by cutting away separable parts which would easily 
larbour it. , . . This pruiulive notion is the same with those of 
personal cleanliness and of the removal of separable parts of a 
tabooed person. . . . When the part is cut off, there result the 
ideas, hrst of securing the safety of the rest hy sacrificing a part, 

. . . and Bocondh, of sacrificing such part to a deit> so as to 
consecrate the rest, by making it less “impure” or taboo.” 

. ('ircuiiicision and artificial hvnien-perforation thus origin¬ 
ated m the intention both to obviate hylo-idealistic danger 
resulting from ajiparent closure, and to remove a separable part 
of u taboo oigan. , . . This nMiioval also explains the pratitiee of 
excision. The otfier ideas follow later, and the safety both of 
tiic individual and of those who will have contact is the more 
necessary because that contact is with the other, the dangerous 
sex.' It IB thus that he explains the Hebrew and Egyptian 
view of cin'umcwion as cleansing; while ‘Sir A. B. Ellis infers 
that eircuniciHion amongst the Y iruha and Ewe peoples is a 
Bacrifi<*e of a ])ortion of tlie organ, w'^ich the god [Elegbra, 
a phallic deity) inspires, to ensure the well-being of the rest.’ 

( 5 ) Test of 'I'his interpretation ifi 

maintained by Zalxirowski (‘ (!!Iircorici.sion, sa super- 
HtitiOTi eii Afrifjue,’ in L'Anthropologic, vii. 653- 
675, ‘ De la thrconcision des garpons et d’exviKion 
lies lilies eomme pratique d’initiation,’ in BSAP, 
4th Her., v. 81-104), and, at Iea.st in Africa, his 
view receives a certain degree of conlirmation 
through the connexion of circumcision with un¬ 
doubted endurance tests (cf. above, {k)). 

In Arabia, also, circumcision 18 associated with a test of 
endurance During the performance of the mutilation prac¬ 
tised hv the Arabs between Abu Arish and Hejaz (described 
above, p. fifili'O. the person being opeiated upon is required to 
hold ill hiH hand a lance, with its butt resting on his foot; he 
must not betray the slightest expression of pain, or allow the 
lance to quiver. Similar rules are found elsewhere, notably in 
Australia. 

All this, however, is scarcely .sulliciont to make 
circumcision an endurance tcHt^ar excellence, since 
stolidity is an absolute requisite in many rites 
besides circumcision, especially those of any sort 
of initiatory character (cf. artt. Au.steritiks, 
Initiation). 

(c) Tribal mark .—This theory is defended for the 
Hebrews, at least in part, hy Harton {op. cit. p. 
98 f.), on the basis of Cn l7'“-^^ Ex 4’‘^'- 12 «, as 
being ‘ for a (or “ the ”) token of a covenant ’ niK^) 

between Jahweli and Abraham. To this it may 
well be objected that the concealment of the part 
of the body affected by such a mark renders this 
explanation improbable; yet there is no doubt, 
even granting this objection, that the possession 


of circumcision has ojicrated, not only among the 
Hebrews, but also among many primitive i)eo]»le.s, 
to produce a heiglitening of tribal pride and con- 
scioinsness of tribal unity, as is evinced by haughty 
contempt for all who are uncircumcised (cf. above, 
{j)). It must he admitted, however, tliat nowhere, 
except among the ancient Hebrews (il Gn is 

really to be so interjireted ; but see below under 
■q), is sucli a concejit ol the meaning of cii cumcision 
apiMirently felt. 

(i") Hacrifice .—This hypothesis seems best to ex¬ 
plain tlie American forms of circumcision, especially 
among the Mexicans and Mayas (see ‘American’ 
section of this art.), and has been urged for the 
West African Yorulia and Ewe (see above, {c)) ; 
while a similar view has also been advanced to 
account for the ohs(!ure Ex 4'‘“-, with the idea that 
the eircumcision of Gersliom ransomed either his 
life or lhat of his iathei, Moses, from the wrath of 
Jahweh. And Harton {op. cit. [i. UK); below, p. 
679; cf. Jeremias, in Chantepie de la Saussaye, 
Lchrb. dsr Religionsgcsch.^, I'ubingen, 1905, i. 381) 
holds that the circumstances under which the rite 
‘is performed in Arabia point to the origin of 
ciicumcision as a sacrilice to the goddess of fer¬ 
tility, 1 ) 3 *^ which the child was placed under her 
pioteetiun, and its reproductive powers consecrated 
to her service.’ The mere fact, however, that sacri¬ 
lice is oflered in Arabia in connexion with circum¬ 
cision searcel3’ warrants ns in assiiining that the 
rite itself (excejit in .America) issaciihcial in origin. 
Lagiange, in his ftituiles sur Ics religions stmitigues^ 
(Hans, 1905), niodilies this theory by making cir¬ 
cumcision a sacrilico of a part to save the whole— 
an explanation which is not altogether convincing. 
On the possible connexion of sacrilice and sanctifi¬ 
cation with cii cumcision, see below, f. 

{q) Sanctification of the generative fneulties .— 
This theory, which is closely connected witli the 
one just discussed, advocated, for cxanijde, by 
Valeton (in Ohanti pie de la Saussaye, op. cit. i. 
402). The great chain fiion of this view, however, 
was Gerland {Anthropol. clcr Nnturvolker, vi. 28, 
40 f.), who based his conclusions on certain Poly¬ 
nesian customs. 

Among many Pol.v nesians and Melanesians there was the 
great-est reluctance to permit the hared ijlant, jtvnvs to he seen, 
though, in all other respects, what we should call niodehli was 
consmeuouH b> its absence. Even those islanders who dnl not 

f 'laeiise circumcision bound the prepuce tightly over the [/laim. 
n like fashion, the fflans was thrust, in the Admiralty Islanrih, 
into the cleft of a snail-shell; on Humboldt Ba.v (New Guinea) 
iittle gourds were worn over the ffla7is ; the African Kafirs put 
little tufts of pepo or hits of leather over this part; the South 
American Bororos Cabacaes (a Tupi tribe) thrust it into a wooden 
ring; and the New Caledonians cover it with a girdle which 
hukis it against the alHloinen, permitting the remainder of the 
genitals to remain in full vnew(cf., further, Gerland, op cit. vi. 
f>7f> f ). For this reason, Gerland concluded that ‘man schlitzte 
die Vorhaut auf, urn den den Gottern besonders heihgen, leben- 
spendenden Theil nieht zu verhullen; man band ihii (aber wohl 
erst viel spater, als sicb polynesiBche Eigerithnmhchkcit strong 
entwiekelt hatte) wleder zu, urn den Theil, der wegen seiner 
Ileibgkeit streng Tabu d. h. deii Gottern angehong war, den 
Blickeii dcr Meuschen zu entzieben, damit kein Bruch des Tabu 
entstehe.’ With this he further compares On ITI''-''-! (for another 
explanation, see above, (c)), and thus also he explains the tatuing 
of the plan* among the Tongans and othei I'ol.Miesians. The 
theory has met with httJe favour, being deemed too artificial 
(cf. I’iosB, iqi. cit. i. 370 f.); yet it must be remembered that the 
genitals arc distinctly recognized as sacred among at least some 
peoples. Only thus can one explain the early Hebrew rite of 
swearing with the * hand under the thigh ’ of the person to whom 
the oath is made (Gn ‘24"-" 47‘-®), this part of the body being 
knoveti to be tliat from which life proceeds (cf. Gn 36H 46‘-», 
Ex Jg 830, 1 K 810)- And it may be suggested that a similar 
feeling of sanctity was, at least in some cases, one of the factors 
that led to the almost universal tabu laid upon the genitalg of 
both sexes (though especially of women, where the sense of 
property rights (see .art. Adui.tkry] also played an important 
part), and Qicir consequent concealment, thus being possibly a 
partial explanation of the sentiment of modesty in regard to 
sexual matters. It must also be borne in mind that sanctifica¬ 
tion may here possibly be construed os the result ol aacriflue 
(see preceding paragraph, and below, i*). 

{0) Social distinction. —This factor appears only 
among the ancient Egyptians, Aztecs, and a fey* 
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utlier peo])le» (see abov«, (/*)); and the case of certain 
islands of the New Hebrides group suggests that, 
in some instances at least, a custom introduced from 
other tribes (ci. the liasuto legend quoted above, 
p. 664^’) was adojited iirst, sis new fashions genersilly 
are, by tlse higher classes, and then was gradually 
extended till it became universal among the people 
concerned. On this tlioory\ tlie curious exemption 
of the liij;hest chief in 'Ponga from the rite (aliove, 
{j")) would be explained by the theory that he was 
too august to be subject to alien customs. But 
this plumomenoTi is extremely rare, and there is 
absolutely m> reason to suppose that circumcision 
was primarily restricted to any one class. lt.s per¬ 
formance on every Australian of the tribes in which 
it is j)racti.sed at all, and the similar phenomenon 
in Africa, as well as the ex pi ess command in Gn 
2710-14 34 i 4 flr.^ 12 ", all militate against such a 

hypothesis. 

(t) 7'o increase sexual pleasure. —While Philo 
(‘de Circumcisione,’ in Opera, ed. Mangc 3 % ii. 210) 
and Maimomdes {More Nehuchim, xlix. 391 f.) 
maintained that the object of circumcision was to 
check lust, Burton (71/cm. of the Ant hr opolog. Soc. 
1. 318) put forth the theory that ‘removal of the 
pre 2 >uce blunts the sensitiveness of the glans penis 
and protracts the act of Venu.s.’ This remarkable 
ex))lanation can scarcely be taken seriously (for a 
much more plausible reverse reason, to discourage 
onanism, see above, (a)), though it was alleged by 
a native to be the reason for the »iin\\-ariltha 
jiracitised along the north-west coast of Australia 
iMilucho-Maclay, ZE, 1880, p. 87). While the 
general attitude of Australians toward their women 
IS scarcely such as to make this tender considera¬ 
tion of tlieir feelings probable, such may, neverthe¬ 
less, be a partial motive in regions where greater 
refinement (or iierhaps degeneracy) exists, liiis 
is, according to Ploss {l)as ircii®, i. 569f.), the 
rea.son for the pinching off of a part of the prepuce 
m the Aarau Archipelago anti in Seranglao (cf. 
above, {b)). 

With tiiiH riofifl compares the Dayak usage of piercing the 
gla HI with a siher tiee<ile, and, after tlie wound heals, of insert¬ 
ing in it small rods of biass, ivory, sib er, or bamboo, the silver 
rods sometimes beirii; {lerforated at both ends for little bundles 
of bristles. In similar fashion, the Alfurese of North Celebes, 
the Bttttas of Sumatra, the Javanese, the Chinese, and the 
Sudanese often bind various substances on the corona to increase 
the size of the pfons, and so to augpuent its friction in the 
vagina; while like nnu tice-i are also recorded for India(Schnudt, 
Beitrage zur ind. Erotxk, liCip/ig, 190‘i, p. 937 f.). 

(x) Connected with belief in re incarnation. —On 
the basks of the Australian Unmatjera tradition 
recorded above ((c), sub fn,), Frazer (‘Origin of 
Circumcision,’ in Independent Rev. iv. ‘204-218) has 
put forth a theory which may otter a partial expla¬ 
nation of the rite, at least for Australia, though 
the present writer is not convinced that it is wholly 
satisfactory. 

‘If,' writes Frazer, ' as seems hiffhlr probable, such a custom as 
that recorded bj' the tradition ever prevailed, its intention could 
hardly be any other than that of Becurin^ the future birth and 
re-incarnation of the owner of the foreskin when he should have 
died and his spirit returned to its abode in the tree. ... It 
miKht well be thoujfht that a man’s new birth would be facili- 
tated, if in his lifetime he could lay up a stock of vital energy 
tar the use of his disembodied spint after death. That he dm, 
apparently, by detachm{j^ a vital portion of himself, namely, the 
foreskin, and depositinfi: it in his nan/a tree or rock, or whatever 
It might lie' (211 f.). in anltha (see below, v), likewise, ‘this 
strengthening and fertilizing virtue of the blood was applied, like 
the foreskin at circumcision, to lay up a store of energy in the 
naiija spot, against the time when the man’s feeble ghost would 
need it. . . . That portion, whether the foreskin or the blood, was, 
in a manner, seed sown in order to grow up and provide his 
immortal spirit with a new body when bis old body had mould¬ 
ered in the dust . . . the removal of a vital part of the person 
which shall serve as a link between two successive incarnations, j 
by preparing for the novice a new body to house his spirit when ‘ 
its present taliernacle shall have been worn out' (214), In this 
connexion Frazer caUs attention to Ezk 82B*- 21 Mff. (cf. also 
2810 8 IIK), although these passages do not necessarily imply that 
the uncircunicised were aebarred from resurrection, while the 
sircumcised might again come to life (for folk-tales of the 
‘ renewal of life 111 the dismembered dead ’ type, see CF, ch, iv.). 


(X) Mark of subjection. —The idea of Herbert 
Spencer (cited by Jacobs, JE iv. 98), that circum- 
ciHiiin ‘was a mark of subjection introduced by 
conquering warriors to supersede the puiii.shraeiit 
of death,’ hardly deserves mention, much less dis- 
cus.sion. 

{(jl) Initiation. —In by far the great majority of 
cases circumcision is, as the exaiiijilcs collected 
above imidy, and as daeohs {op. cit.) concludes, 
initiatory in character. In this way the theories 
that it is a preparation for .sexual li/o, an ettort to 
avert sexual jie.ril, a test of endurance, and a tribal 
mark (almve, /i, 7 , 5, c) are all seen to he pail 
truths, since all these factors, and more besides, 
arc neces.sary lor the conqilcte life of manhood. It 
is, then, but natural that the rite should normally 
he performed about the age of puberty. At the 
same time, since the rite must he jierformcd .some 
time, it appears that, for various reasons (chiclly, 
jierhaps, the realization that circumci.sion becomes 
more jiainful, and even more dangerous, the longer 
it is postjioned), the operation frequently takes 

S ’ace long before puberty, and even, as among the 
ebrews, Wazegua, Ovaherero, and others (for 
examples, see above, (t)), in tender infancy (foi an¬ 
other explanation ol early circumcision, see above, 
{b)). It is, as Andree {op. at. ji. 75) riglitJ.y says, 

‘ most usually a socio-])(ditical act, performed at 
the age of 2 >Bberty’ (on the religious problems in¬ 
volved, see below, f). 

(v) Anltha. ojmration, often called ‘arti¬ 
ficial h^’pospachas,’ has already been described 
(above, (/>)), as has Frazer’s exjdanation of it (above, 
x). It was formerly held, largely on the authority 
of Milucho-Maclay (cf. Floss, Das Kind^, i. 358 f., 
ii. 422 f.), that the object of this ojieration was 
Malthusian, since the ejection of semen, taking 
place immediately in front of the scrotum, was 
alleged not to enter the vaj^ina, so that the few 
men unojierated on were believed to piocreatc the 
entire ottspring of the tribe. These conclusions are 
now known to he wrong. 

Ill the first place, 'the natives, one and all in thecie tribes, 
believe that the child is the direct result of the entrance into 
the mother of an ancestral spirit individual. They have no idea 
of procreation as being directly associated with sexual inter¬ 
course [see art. CiUHTi n, p. 479*'!, and firmly believe that children 
can be born without this taking place ’(Bpencer-Oillon >>, p 330). 
In the second place, the Aiistr.ahan mode of coitus (Uutb, op. ett. 
p. 179), in which the man squats on his haunches, drawing the 
Hupiiio woman toward him, does secure the discharge of the 
semen into its natural receptacle. 

It may perhaps be hesitatingly suggested, in lack of any better 
explanation, that the operation is designed to make the male 
genitals resemble the female, the opened meatus answering to 
the nma pudendorum, the flaps of corpus spongiosum to the 
labia, etc., wliUe micturition is performed of necessitv in the 
female position. This explanation is the reverse of that sug¬ 
gested by Ruth (see below, 3 (i), t), and bears a certain amount of 
analogy with tlie ‘effeminates’ of many American Indian tribes, 
who, after suffering atrophy of the genitals through excessive 
masturbation, etc., dress as women, and conduct themselves 
as such (cf. Waltz, Anthropol. der Naturvolker, 111 . 113, 383; 
Fewkes, in t5 RBEW, 1907, p. 31; NR, passim', (Jrawley, 
op. cit. p 210. f). At the same time, analogous operations per 
formed in Fiji, at various ages, and sometimes repeatedly on 
the same individual, are declared to be strictly therapeutic in 
intention (de Marzan, Anthropos v. 808 f.). 

(f) Conclusion. —A survey of circumcision as a 
whole leads tlie present writer, at least, to conclude 
that there is no one cause that will satisfact-orily 
account for every pha.se of the rite. One argument, 
and only one, of those cited above may be ruled 
out at once as worthless—the idea that circumcision 
was a mark of subjection (X). Two others, that it 
was a mark of social distinction {d), and that it 
was designed to increase sexual pleasure (i), may 
explain a very few instances. The plea that it 
was hygienic (a) can, even if found empirically to 
be true, scarcely have been the original motive— 
the Egyptians, m their report to Herodotus, were 
too civilized to serve as credible narrators of primi 
live usage, even if they were not giving a rational- 
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istic inter])retalioii which would comnieud itself to 
u foreij^n traveller (anti the same thing may jiossibly 
hold ol the Sanioans). The hyi)otl)e 8 i 8 that re- 
iiicaniation was aided by circumcision (k) explains 
one curious tradition, and is not without analogous 
ideas elsewheie ; but that it accounts for the rite 
as a whole seems very doubtful. The theory of 
sacriliee (t), Irom which may have develoj)ed that 
of saiu tilication of the reju’odactive iiowers and 
their tabu ( 77 ), even as the concepts of preparation 
tor sexual lite, obviation of sexual danger, endur¬ 
ance tests, and tribal marks {fi, 7 , 6, e) are ajipai- 
ently combined in initiation (/x), has undoubtedly 
iteeii a factor, il not i/ce factor, among some jieoples. 
And among tlie Hebrews the rite may have liad the 
meaning ol the sanctiiication of the reproductive 
(ugaus to Jahweh, ‘lie who causes to he’ (on the 
etymology ol ma', el. llartoii, op. rit. pp. 2S2-285 ; 
see also kittel, in PUK^vni. 583 1 !., and the litera¬ 
ture cited in Uxf. lle.b. Lex. p. 2JS), as well as of 
initiation into the Hebrew eomiiiunity (el. (Jn 17'®*', 
Kx Pi***, and perha])H tin 34'^"^-, though the last 
passage might he ex]»lamed, on a strained hypo- 
t-hesis, as a ruse ol the sous of Jacob to get the 
Shecbemites into their power). From this point of 
view, the Hebrews would have liad the most per- 
lect idea of cireumcision, as including both the 
gieat sources—sanctiiication of tlie sexual organs, 
and initiation. 

It. Is even (lussible that, despite the variety of 
iiiolives to winch refeience has already been made, 
all kinds of circuiiu-ision are ultimately re¬ 
ducible, not to two causes (sacrilice or sanctilica- 
tion ol tlie reproductive faculties and initiation), 
but to one, sacrilice; since initiation, with its 
ac-compaiiying austerities, may conceivably be re- 
gaided as itself a sacrilice to the tribal deity to 
gain adiiiissioii to the i»eojile whom be protects. 

Is circumcision a religious rit c ? This is denied, 
except in siKiiadic instances, by Andiee {op. Hi. p. 
75), and attention has already been called (above, 

I h)) to the extreme rarity ol speci lical ly religious rites 
ill connexion with circumcision. Much depends, 
of course, on one’s delinition ot religion ; but, in 
\ iew of the fact tliat among most jirimitive jicoples 
leligioii is practically co-cx tensive with life, and 
sLill more in consideration ot the ceremonies, such 
as feasts and the like, connected with the perform¬ 
ance of the rite, the iiresent writer strongly feels 
that in its inception, and late into its development, 
i'lrcumcision was essentially religious. This is self- 
evident among those jieoiiles where circumcision is 
regarded either as a sacrilice or as sanctiheation 
oi the genital organs (alniva, »?). The religious 
explanation also seems to hold good if circumcision 
IS considered as piejiaration for sexual life, as 
obviation of tlie i*erils connected with sexual union, 
or as initiation in general (above, /3, 7 , p )—the three 
reasons lor which, ostensibly at least, it is most 
generally jicrformed. For to the primitive mind 
all matters connected w’ith the reproductive func¬ 
tions and with their ojierations and results are 
essentially connected with religion, as Crawley has 
show'll in his Mystix Pose ; and all rites of initiation 
are likew'ise jirimariJy religious (see INITIATION). 
If, as tentatively suggested above, even initiation 
is ultiinately to be traced back to sacrilice, the 
religious origin of circumcision would be beyond 
uestion. Despite the lack of rites specifically 
eclared to be religious in the majority of cases 
of circumcision, tlierefore, its origin seems to the 
present w'riter to be, under any hypothesis, reli¬ 
gious; while survivals of primitive religious con¬ 
cepts are preserved even among peoiiles to whom 
the religious aspects of circumcision have become 
more or less blurred. 

If it is difficult, and perhaps over-subtle in con¬ 
sideration of the mental equipment of primitive 


man, to deduce all circumcision from any single 
cause, it is iiiijiossihle to derive it from any one 
centre. The attemi>t w'a.s, imlced, made by II. 
Hartmann {Volker AJrikas, J^eipzig, 1S79, ]). 178), 
who held that circiinici.sion originated in Africa, 
whence it sjiread, through the Egyjitians, to the 
Semites and to Asia. Borrow’ing is, of course, 
found among some ]>eo])le8 (see above, pji. 661, 
664), and may well have been more prevalent 
than is generally known (that the Africans have 
been widely iriliueiiced in this respect by Muham¬ 
madanism is obvious); yet the jiossibility of 
independent origin and of various rcason.s must 
also be reckoned w’ith. That such independent 
development actually took place is proved beyond 
all doubt by the existence of circumcision in 
America and Australia, where no sane person 
would allege African inlluence. 

3. Female ciitcuMcisioE.—{a) Geography.— 
'I'lie o])eration of female circumeision is, or was, 
practised in ancient Kgy})t; in Muhammadan 
Africa by tlie Gallas, Ahyssmians, Waboni, 
Wassania, Waiiika, Agow, Gallat, Gonga, fcsara- 
kolese, and the natives of Kordoian (Nubia), 
Halad-Sudan, and Sennaar and the surrounding 
districts; in non-Muhammadan Africa by the 
Susu, Mandingo, Peuhls, Masai, Wakwafi, some 
Beehuanas, and the natives of Bambiik, Sierra 
Leone, Benin, Akkra, Old Calabar, and Loango; 
in Asia by the Arabs (both ancient and modern), 
and the Kamchatkans ; by the Malays of the F^ast 
Indian Archipelago, and in almost all the islands 
of the Alfurese Aichiiielago; in America by the 
Totonacs (eastern Mexico), Chuncho, Pano, and 
Tunka(Peru), 'J'ecuna (on the upper Soliinoes, in 
western Brazil), and all the tribes on the Ucayalc 
(north-eastern Peru); and in Australia by all 
tribes from the Urabumia in the south through 
the continent to the western shores of the Gulf ol 
Cari»entaria. To these must be added one sporadic 
occurrence in Eurojie—its ado})tion by the heretical 
llusKian sect of Skoptzy (‘circunicisers’). 

The jiractice of ‘ inlibulation ’ (see next para- 
grajili) has an even narrower range, being mainly 
restricted to nortli-easteru Africa, w'here it occurs 
among the Beja, Galla, Somali, Massaua, Sudanese, 
southern Nubians, and Danakil, as well as in part, 
of Kordofan and in Sennaar. Gutside Africa it is 
recorded among the Muhammadan Malays and the 
ancient Arabs; and it has been alleged to have 
been practised in Pegu in India, though this seems 
more than doubtful. 

(6) Varieties.—The Totonacs of eastern Mexico 
merely made a simple gash in the pudenda with a 
silex knife ; and the Abyssinians perform clitori 
dectomy wdth a stone. The normal operation, a^ 
now practised in lilgypt, is, however, more elaboratly 
as is shown in the following description, quoted 
by Ploss {Das i. 266) from Duhousset: 

‘ La orconciBion coiisiste Reulenieut dans I'enl^veinent du 
clitoris, et sn pratique de la iiiauidre Buivante sur les filles de 
neuf ti douze ans. L’optTateur, aui eat Ic plus souvent un 
barbicr, se Bert de see dolpts trempds dans le cendre pour saisir 
le clitoris, qu’il 6 tire k plusieurs reprises d*arn 6 re en avant, 
afln de trancher d’un seul coup de rasoir, lorsqu'il pr^sente un 
simple filet de peau. Ijb pluie est recouverle de cendre pour 
arrfitcr le sang, et se cicatrise apr^s un repos complet de 
quelques jours. J^ai vu plus tard, de I’aveu mfime des op^ra- 
teurs, le peu dc soin qu’on apportait 4 circoncire les fllles dans 
les liniiles r^hgicuseB de roperation, qu'on pratique plus 
largement en saisissant les nyinphcs la hauteur du clitoris 
et les couTHint presque k leur naissance, la (ace interne des 
grandes levres, dont les replis muqueux, qui nous occupent, 
sont pour ainsi dire la doublure, cachant les organes repro- 
ducteurs; oe qui reste des pctites levres forme, par la 
cicatrisation des paroirs lisses, a'lndurant et se r^tr^cissant, 
une vulve b^nte, d’uii aspect singuher chez les Fellas circon- 
cises.’ 

A further development of circumcision is found 
in the Australian custom of female introcision, or 
cutting open of the va^na. This is practised only 
among those tribes which also perform ariliha, ot 
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8 ub-iiiciHion, of iiiuJes (sec al)ove, 2 (A)). Here, as 
among the Pitta-ihtta ami neighbouring tribes, a 
girl, on reaching tlie age of i^uiberty, has her 
vaginal orilice cnTargmd ‘ by tearing it downwards 
with the lirst thiee lingers wound round and round 
with opossum-string’ ; while among the Ulaolinya 
ami around (llenormiston an old man shts up a 
portion of the girl’s pcritHVunt with a stone kniie, 
aflci which he sweeps tliree lingers round inside 
the vaginal orilice (Koth, op. cit. p. 174). This 
oj>cration is immediately followed by compulsory 
intei course of the unfortunate girl with a number 
of young men, wliile the resultant bloody semen is 
collected and drunk by feeble, sick, and aged 
men of the tribe as being strength-giving (cf. 
above, 2 (c)). 

With female circumcision must also be con- 
sideied the characteristically African operation of 
*inlihulation,' or uniting (either by .simjde union 
or by suture) the lahui. just after circumcision has 
been performed, only a small aperture being left 
for the discharge of urine and menstrual blood. 
At marriage tlie vulva is foicihly re-opened, 
additional laceration olten becoming necessary at 
parturition ; but in many cases the intibulation is 
repeated time aftei time, as when the husband is 
going on a journey. 

P’) Disposal of the ablated parts.—On this only 
scant iiilormation is accessible. In Java the parts 
ablated are UTajiped in cotton with a bit of 
curcuma and buried uiidci a horse-radish tree 
{Muringa pterygospermn ; should the Unmatjera 
cu.stom of hiding the ablateil jirepuce in a nunja 
tree [above, 2 (c)J bo compared in this connexion ?). 
The drinking of the blood, etc., produced by the 
operation of introcision among the An.stralian 
Ulaolinya and around CJlenormistoii has already 
been discussed in the preceding paragraph. 

{d) Instruments employed.—The usual instru¬ 
ment used in female circumcision is a razor or 
other steel or iron cutting-tool ; hut among the 
ToUmacs, Abyssinians, and Ulaolin^'a, as noted 
above (b), the more primitive stone knife is 
employed. 

(e) Who are circumcised.—Wherever the rite of 
female eiri'uiiicision is jiractised, it seems to be 
performed on all the women of the tribe concerned ; 
at least there is no certain record of its being 
confined to special classes, as occasionally occurs 
in the analogous usage of male circumcision 
(above, 2 (/)). 

(/) Who circumcise.—'J’hougli one would natur¬ 
ally expect tliat female cireumeision would be 
performed by Avomen only, just as male circnin- 
eision is almost iuvarialily performed by men 
(above, 2 (g)}, this is not alAvays the case. The 
priest was the operator among the Totonacs, as 
IS the fetish-doctor in Luanda, while the barber 
oflieiates in modern Egypt. Among the Australians 
male operators are esjieciaily common. Thus, 
among the northern Arunta, the llpirra, and the 
llliaura, circumcision is performed on girls by the 
mother’s mother’s brother; among the Warra- 
mungm, by the father’s sister’s son ; among the 
Hinbiiiga, Anula, and Mara, by the husband’s 
father ; among the Grianji, by the mother’s father ; 
and by some old man among the Ulaolinya and 
around Glenormiston. 

In the majority of cases, however, female circum¬ 
cision is performed by a woman. Thus the wife 
of the ]»riest operates in Seranglao and Gorong, as 
does the wife of the blacksmith among the Wolof 
and Sarakolese, and in Kita (French Sudan; cf. 
tlie smith as the circuinciser of boys in the same 
districts, above, 2 (y)). Women professionally 
trained are employea by the Arabs; old women 
who ordinarily gain a livelihood as jugglers perform 
the operation among the Dinkite Sarakolese ; and 


it also falls within the province of old women 
among the Afiieau Masai, Wanika, Wakikuyu, 
and Wakainba, the Malayan population of the 
Alfure.se Archipelago, and the l^eruviaii (.’huneho. 
Among the Australians the rite appears to he 
performed but seldom by women, though among 
the Ivaiti.sh the operator is the elder sister. 

(g) Where performed, and in whose presence.— 
Like the correB])onding male rite, female ciicum- 
eision is almost invariably jierformed in a secluded 
place, and the opposite sex is almost iiniver.sally 
excluded. Only among the Australian Waiia- 
munga does this rule seem to he violated. I’liere 
female circumcision is performed in the presence 
of all the men and women in the camp, except 
those Avho stand to the girl ojierated on in the 
relation of husband’s mother and husband’s 
mother’s biotlier. 

(//) Ag:e when female circumcision is performed. 
—'i'lie same variations as to the age at v hieli female 
circumcision is performed jirevail as aie found in 
the (iase of the rite on males (see above, 2 (i)). The 
table of the principal peoples is as lollows : 

8 days after birth : Abyssinians. 

Soon after birth : Totonacs (eastern Mexico), I'euhls (wcstein 
Africa) 

2 weeks after birth ; Sarakolese. 

A few weeks after birth : modern Aruba. 

3-4 jears: Somali. 

3-10 y ears: Copts. 

6-7 years: Mala vs, Javanese, etc. 

6 - 8 years: Warunni 

7- 8 > ears : modern Kjjypt 

7-10 years • Serunglui), (ioroiijf. 

8 lears: (lalla, Anew, Honijnla (Kordofan). 

0-10 jears: Uppi-r Ki;yi>t, Sulanese 

0-16 years: Celebes (ilulontala, Hone, Boalenio, Ratting 
Kola). 

10 years: Chuucho (i’oru). 

10-12 years* Malinke and Baiubarra (Mandiiig district of 
French Sudan). 

Before puberty : Mara (AiiBlraliti). 

14 years : Bamangwatu (Jteehuuna stock), ancient Egypt 

14-1.') years * Australia geneiall>. 

Piibertj : Alfurese Ar(’lii])elag(), African WakaiidKi, Wanika 
Wajagga, Uakikuvu, Muudingu, Matkisse (Bucliuana stock), 
Katirs, oid Calabar. 

8 days betore marriage * Lounda. 

Soon after marriage : Masai, WakwaU. 

£\en after bearing children . Guinea, Swahili. 

The principal ages for the operation of inlihu- 
lation :ue as foliows : 

3 years : Seiinaar, southern Nubia, Uanakil. 

6 years: Sudanese. 

7 yvars: ilarrur. 

8 A ears ; Muhammadan Malays, part of Kurdofan. 

8-0 years: Massaua. 

8-1 (i years: Beja, Galla, Somali. 

Female cireumeision, like the male ojieration, is 
frequently jierformed e?i rnassr,, as among the 
Mandingo, liechiiana, Amaxosa, Ma.sai, Wanika, 
Wakikuya, and Wolof, as well as in Guinea and 
in Kita. 

(i) Effect on leg^al and social status.—The legal 
and social elleets of female cirfiumcisiori are closely 
analogous to those resulting from the male opera¬ 
tion (see above, 2 (j)). Not until the performance 
of the rite is the girl received among women 
(Clmncho of Peru); previous to it the Amaxosa 
regard a mrl as unclean, and only after it do they 
and the Hechuana consider her mature. Accord¬ 
ingly, among the Masai and Wakwati an uneii- 
cumcised woman cannot enter society, nor can hIic 
marry among the Basuto, Malinke, Bambarra, or 
Sulanese. Indeed, in the Sansanding States on 
the Niger it is believed that marriage Avould bring 
mnsfortune to an uneircumcised woman. Among 
the Gallina of Sierra Leone a girl at her circum¬ 
cision receives the name which she is to bear for 
the remainder of her life ; and only after the rite 
has been performed do those Muliamniadans who 
observe it jiermit a woman to enter a mosque. 
Not until circumcision had been performed could 
a girl in ancient Egypt eitlier marry or inherit 
property, and in Old Calabar lack of circumcision 
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in either sex constitutes ground for divorce. 
Among the Abyssinians ‘ uncircumcised ’ is a dire 
insult to apply to a woman, while ‘uncircumcised 
woman ’ or ‘ son of an uncircumcised woman ’ 
hears a similar (ionnotation among the Arabs. 

[j) In connexion with other initiation rites.—A 
number of peoples combine female circumcision 
with othei rites, such as feasts, etc., some of which 
im])ly that the whole ceremony is considered an 
initiation into maturity. Among the llamang- 
wato, girls at their circumcision are permitted to 
Hog with thorns the boys of their own age, the 
latter being considered men only if they take this 
treatment cheerfully. Among certain Guinea 
negroes the three or four moons following circum¬ 
cision were spent by the girls concerned in learning 
(lan<;os, songs, etc. ; and in Senegambia the event 
was celebrated by a special feast. 

(/-) Opposition to female circumcision.—This 
has become a jiractical problem only in connexion 
with the Uornan Catholic missions to Abyssinia in 
the 16th century. lX*eming the rite a survival of 
paganism, the missionaries forbade it among their 
female converts, with the unexpected re.sult that 
no Abyssinian would marry them. In this dilemma 
the missionaries were constrained to permit the 
continuance of the practice, after a surgeon sent 
to Abj'ssinia by the College of the I’ropagaiula 
hail formally declared the ojieration to be surgically 
necessary {Floss, Das Kina ., i. .380). 

(1) Origin and motives of f^emale circumcision.— 
(a) Native reasons. —'riieae are far more abundant 
than in the case of male circumcision (see above, 
2 (m)). Some are vei^ general in scope, simply 
implying that the girl is no longer immature, but 
has attained years of responsibility. Thus the 
South American Fano (amsider a circumci.^d 
woman more capable and skilful in discharging 
her everyday duties. As a rule, however, the 
reasons alleged for the practice are connected with 
sex-functions. The Mandingoregard it as ‘ useful ’ 
and as jiiomoting fertility; in Old Calabar it is 
jK'rformed as iirejiaratory to marriage ; and in the 
Alfurese Archipelago its object (as apiiareutly also 
among the African Sarakolese) is to check sexual 
desire, especially before marriage. The Masai 
think that, if an uncircumcised woman should give 
birth to a child, both mother and infant would die; 
and the Swahili perform the operation in cases when 
all the children of an uncircumcised woman die, 
since it is believed that those subsequently Iiorn 
will live. Elsewhere the same peoples seem to have 
divergent reasons for the rite, as in Old Calabar 
and on Hie Cross Kiver, where some alleged that 
cinniincision was performed to promote chastity, 
while others said tliat it was done to avert a sort 
of mania from which women had previously often 
suflered (hysteria from unsatisfied sexual desire. 
-[E. M. L.]). 

(/S) To rhei-k sexual This reason, which 

is frequently alleged by primitive peoples them¬ 
selves (see preceding paragraph), has been a ground 
for the operation, until recent times, in modem 
surgery (see above, X {b)), the clitoris especially, as 
corresponding in the female to the male penis, 
having been regarded as the centre of sexual 
excitement. This cause is assigned, for example, 
by Urelim and Russegger, and is by no means 
without justification.^ 

(y) To remove hypertrophy view of the 
hypertrophic development of the clitoris and labia 
among many peoples, whether congenital (as 


I This, in my opinion, la the principal reason for female 
oircumcision among all aavages. Woman’s condition bdng 
generally that of a slave or beast of burden, the male wished 
absolutely to control cohabitation, and, realizing that women at 
certain times instinctively desired the approach of the n^e, 
acted aocordingly v^th the desire of limiting the excitability of 
the clitoris.—[E. M. L.1 


among the Egyptians, Abyssinians, Galla, Agow, 
Gaflat, and Gonga) or acquired through excessive 
onanism and sexual indulgence (as among the 
Malays), circumcision is sometimes performed by 
primitive peojiles, us it may be in modern surgery. 
This hypertro})liy may, to some, cause invincible 
disgust (as among the Abyssinians [see preceding 
sectionJ); or the abnormal size of the clitoris may, 
as alleged by Bruce for Abyssinia, actually hintler 
sexual congress. 

(6) Preparation for sexual life. —This was the 
reason not only in ancient Egypt, but also in Old 
Calabar, and to this motive tlie desire to remove 
all JiyiHirtropby of the female genitals (see pre¬ 
ceding paragraph) must be considered .subsidiary. 

(f) hitrocision. —This operation, wdiich, as noted 
above (6), occurs only in Australia, is obviously 
preparatory to marriage. Since it is performed 
only where ariltha is practised, it may perhaps be 
suggested that its purpose is to provide space for 
the sub-incised penis, which, w'hen in a state of 
erection, Hares out on either side of iUe meatus, 
while, the semen being discharged immediately in 
front of the scrotum, a larger oriiice must be 
affonied if it is to enter the vagina. 

This oxplanation soemfl to th» preaeiit writer Bomewhat more 
probable than that of Roth (op eit. p. ISO), who BUggestB that 
the female rite of introcision was prior to ariltha, and that, aa 
denoting fltncsa for, or experience of, copulation, it wan later 
transferred analogouBly to the male. This theory is, however, 
opposed to all otJier phenomena connected with circumcision, 
since in every case the male rite evidently was first developed, 
the female practice being evolved by analogy, as would seem to 
be shown, not only by general probability, but by its far 
narrower range. 

(D InjibIllation. —The meaning of this practice 
is obvious. It is designed simply and solely to 
prevent any sexual intercourse until the projier 
time for it arrives. It is for this reason that the 
Russian Skoptzy, to ensure nerpetual virginity, 
perform the rite with particular sternness, some¬ 
times ablating even the upper part of the labia 
majora, alleging, like Origen, Mt 19’* as their 
Scriptural authority. 

The name of the practice, which, however, but ill describes 
It, is borrowed from the Itonian custom of fastening a fibula, or 
clasp, through the prepuce in front of the glans to prevent 
sexual intercourse, etc. (cf. Celsiis, vii. xxv. H; Martial, vn. 
Ixxxii. 1, XI. Ixxv. 8; Juvenal, vi. 73, 878; Tertull. Corona Mil. 
xl., de J'udic. xvi,>, 

(ij) Conclusion.—h\ a sense, female circumcision, 
like its male counterpart (see above, 2 (w), f)» niay 
be i^gardod as initiatory; at least it is almost 
invariably sexual in design. It is, indeed, eon- 
nerted in a few instances with religious 

observances (see above, [j )), but even those scarcely 
militate against its general character. 'J'hat it 
evolved much later than male circumcision there 
seems no reason to doubt; it is but a fiale and 
limited reflex of male circumcision ; and Crawley 
{op. eit, pp. 138, 309) is doubtless riglit in tracing it 
to the same origin as the analogous operation on 
the male. 

Like male circumcision, again, female circum¬ 
cision can be traced to no one centre, but evolved 
independently in Africa, Australia, and America. 

Litbraturk.—C omparatively little of the large literature on 
circumcision is available for ethnological consideration, most of 
it being concerned either with the surgical or the Hebrew 
aspects, and no small amount being superficial defences of wild 
and morbid theories. A considerable quantity of the older 
material is collected in Waitz-Gerland, Anthropol. der Matur- 
vbtker, Leipzig, 1800-77, 1.2 121 f., ii. Ill f., 251, 300, vl. 28, 40f., 
660f., 783 f.; and newer sources are furnished by accounts of 
travels and by such periodicals as J A J, A nthropos, etc. Among 
older works mention may be made of Salomon, Die liesehneia- 
ung, Brunswick, 1844, pp. 1-43; while Redmondino, Hist, 
of^rcvmcitinn, London, 1891, is a treatise to be shunned. 

Bv far the best studies are by H. Floss, Das Kxnd!^, Leipzig, 1884, 
i. 342-394, ii 423f , 437 f., 440, 442-445; Ploss-Bartels, Dos 
Wsilfi, liCipzig, 1908, i. 261-277,669; R. Andree, ‘ Die Beschneid- 
ung,' in A A fl8H0] xiii. 68-78; Spencer-Gillen^ ch. vii.; 
Spencer-Gillenb, ch. xi.; W. E. Roth, FAhnolog. Stud, among 
tlu jforth-Weat-Central (fiteensland ABrisbane, 1807, 
p. 17011.; Wilken, 'Besnijdenis bij de volken van den ind. 
^hipel.,* in Bijdragen tot de Taal-, Land-, en VoUeenkundt 
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van Nfdertajulsch Indir, 1886. A confliderable bibliography, 
especially from the Hiir>rical point of view, ih given by Tom^s, 
Delia Ctrcuincisumr, I'lnn'iice, IHOri, pip. 67-71, and in Index 
Catalogue a/thf Surgeon-Ma/or’s Lihrary, Washington, Ist and 
2nd ser., e.v. ‘ Chrcin'nf’ision (ritual).’ The special thanks of the 

E resent writer arc due to his friend and piiysician, Ernest M. 

yon, M !>., of Newark, N.J., for kind assistance in regard to 
the inedK'al port ions of the present art ; his notes are indicated 
by the initials K AI. L. LOUIS H. GRAY. 

CIRCUMCISION (American).—A mutilation 
analoffous to eueurneision was praetisoJ by some 
American tribes, either (l)as a symlioliealsacniiee 
of sexuality and tyjie of the sunendei of the desiies 
to tlie rehj^ious sentiments; or (*2) as a partial 
.sacrifice, symbolical of the sacrifice of the whole 
body, to a certain <ieity, which at the same time 
hound the individual to the p>d and to his tribal 
associates by a blood bond. J*artial sacrifice was, 
indeed, common to nearly all the American trilies 
in one forni or anotlier, the Mexicans, Mayas, 
and Peruvians rej^ardin^j it as an almost daily 
nsa^e. lilood was dr,awn from the ears, nose, and 
other parts, chiefly for the purpose of smeariiif; 
idols and small household deities, like the tepituton 
of Mexico and the ronopa of Peru. Gnmilla 
notiiHid the rite of circumcision or an analogous 
practice among the tribes of the Orinoco, and 
Coreal asserts that the Nicaraguan.s and Yucatecans 
performed it, but whether as a personal or tribal 
sacrifice is not clear. Garcia states that the 
Guaycurus practised it, piobably as a tribal custom 
to bring them more neaily into touch with some 
deity. Modern notices concerning circumcision are 
rare, although Mackenzie states {Voyages^ p. 27) 
that the Hares and Dogribs (Athapascan tribes) 
ossesaed the rite as a tribal bond ; but, a.s little is 
nown of the mythology of the northern division 
of that family, the statement stands without later 
verification. In Mexico, among the Aztec priest¬ 
hood, cornjilete abscission or discerption of the 
virile parts was performed bj' some classes as a 
sacrifice of sexuality, and certain sects of nuns 
were mutilated in a similar manner. The latter 
practice had probably a remarkable origin. With 
the Mexicans, the god of fire, whose name 
was lluehiieteotl, was supposed to govern the 
passions, and it was thought tliat therefore the 
undying fire sacred to him must be watched by 
unspottiMl virgins. Among the Mayas the sacred 
fire w’as reganled as a per.sonification or deification 
of the ge.Tifinitive faculties, and a poem translated 
from the Mayan immediately after the Conquest, 
and quoted by Count de Waldeck ( Voyage, pittor- 
esqiie dans le Yucatan, 1838, p. 49), throws some 
light on the subject. It is siqiposed to proceed 
from the lover of one of the ve.stals, and refers to 
the mystical meaning of her office: 

' O vi6rge, qiiand pourrai-je te poaudder pour ma cotnpagiie 
ch^irie ? 

Oombien de temps faut-il encore que tcs vmux soient 
accoinplis? 

Dis-moi ie Jour qui doit devancer la belle nuit oA tous deux 
Alimcnterons Ie feu qui nous f!t iiaitre et que nous devons 
porp6tuer.’ 

The knowledge that certain of the Indian tribes 
practised mutilation was made use of by numerous 
writers, along with other facts, in the attempt to 
prove that the American Indians were the lost ten 
tribes of Israel. But, as no exact knoxvledge of 
how the rite was or is performed is at hand, it is 
impossible to say in xvhat way it is analogous to 
the Jewish custom. Such resemblances are based 
upon pure speculation, and have chiefly^ found 
their protagonists in those pseudo-scieiitific works 
which from time to time appear on alleged etlino- 
logical affinities. 

There can be no doubt that, as elsewhere, cir¬ 
cumcision in most parts of America was evolved 
from and regarded as a substitute for human 
Bacrifice. In Mexico, where human sacrifice was 
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never abandoned, sacrifice of a part of the body 
was known. In Peru, partial sacrifice had almost 
taken the jilace of full sacrifice, and blood was 
drawn from the no.ses of children only. At some 
festivals the blood of children was mixed with 
dough, eaten, and the dough rubbed against 
the door-posts of the houses, much in the same 
manner as the blood of lambs was splashed upon 
the door-posts of the Jews at the beast of the 
Passover. Thus the evolution of the sacrifice of 
the part for tlie whole is evident in America as 
elsewhere. 

Litkkatdrb.— B Sahag'un, Hint. General de lae ooaas de 
Ntieva t:sj>afia, Me.viuo, 1829; Davilla Padilla, Uiet. de la 
Prov. de SaiUtaqo de Mexico, UriiRflcls, 1625, lili. Ii. oop. 88 ; 
A. Mackenzie, Voyages, London, 1801, vol. i. ; P. J Gumilla, 
El Ortnoco illustradu y detendido, Madrid, 1746 ; F. G. Garcia, 
Origendelos tmiiusdrlNiie.no Mundo, Madrid, 172» ; L. Spence, 
The Mythologies of Annent Mezieo ami /‘eru, London, 1007. , 
H. Ploss, Das Kindi, Leipzig, 1884, 1. 350 f., 377, .386, 
R. Andree, A A xiii. (1881) 72-74; H. H. Bancroft, i. 
666. li. 278 f., 670, Hi. 4.30 f. liEWIS SPENCE. 

CIRCUMCISION (Egyptian).— i. Introduc¬ 
tion. —The (jnestimi of circumcision in Egypt has 
always been one of great interest, since it involves 
three questions of a general t ype. Kii st, there is the 
investigation a.H to whether, as has been afliimeil 
at various times, it can explain, by a historical 
connexion, circumcision as practi.scd by the Israel¬ 
ites. In the second place, it may, if carefully 
.studied in its general bearings and in its details, 
help to elucidate the question of the Libyan. 
Asiatic, or Bantu origin of the primitive (‘iviliza- 
tion of Egypt—a question much debated and still 
very obscure. Einally, from the more general 
view-point of the history of religion, we may 
allow that the great antiquity and long life of 
Egypt make Kgyptian circumcision a good means 
of solving the problem of the original souiceand 
signification of this usage that is witnessed to in 
ao many religious civilizations. Very' little, Iioav- 
ever, was known with regard to this custom in 
Egypt before the rise of Egyptology in 18()0; a 
great mass of new information was reco\eied be¬ 
tween 1860 and 1900 ; while very important neu 
documentary evidence has been discovered be¬ 
tween 1900 and 1910, which enables us, up to a 
certain point, to get a comprehensive view of the 
whole subjei l 

2 . Documentary evidence.—The documentary 
evidence, properly so called, is of the most varied 
kinds: ( 1 ) scenes representing the actual opera¬ 
tion ; ( 2 ) frescoes and bas-reliefs showing nude 
figures circumcised ; (3) statues of the same ; (4) 
Egyptian texts of the classical period understood 
to refer to circumcision, from a religious or his¬ 
torical point of view ; (5) papyrus-texts of the 
Roman epoch relating to the practice of circum¬ 
cision ; ( 6 ) evidence of classical authors ; (7) the 
mummies of kings, chief priests, and a great 
number of Egyptians of noble rank or affluent 
condition. 

Rut wc must avoid bein|i' deluded in actual practice by this 
enumeration. The variety of soiirceR of in formation would 
appear to be an excellent basiB for Bcieiitiflc study, but two 
facts detract Rreatly from their value : (1) .Several of these claRses 
of evidence reduce to a very small number of examples, either 
because we do not know any more about them at present (as in 
the case of the stieries of circumcision and the statues), or 
because the whole material at our disposal has not yet. under- 
grone methoflical study (os in the case of the imimmies). (2) 
Even in an apparently well-suiiported series, inveHti^ation 
leads us either to eliminate much of the information as of 
doiihtful value (as in the case of most liig'yptian texts of the 
Pharaonic period), or to draw conclusions tliat appear at Orst 
sight absolutely opposed to each other. Further, even sup¬ 
posing we are so far agreed to-day as to the antiquity of this 
practice, the phases of the actual operation, and, to a certain 
extent, the age at which it was carried out, still the two most 
important prints are not settled: (a) Was circumcision 

general in Egypt, or was it conflned to certain classes? was 
it obligatory or optional in some cases, and in what cases, 
specially and in detail ? (ft) Can we, consequently, define the 
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origrin of oirciuncisioti, its nature, and its religious and social 
■iguificanoe ? 

This practical inadequacy and the conflicting 
evidence of the documents have resulted in very 
contrary opinions; and the recent publications 
called forth by the discovery of the Roman pajjyri 
show that disagreeinent persists. At a time when 
^'Kyptology had »)nly the evidence of the claasics 
ana a few Kgyptian monuments at its disposal, 
Wilkinson {Manners and Customs^ i. 183, iii. 385) 
gave it as his opinion that circumcision was of 
great antiquity in Kgypt; he proved this from the 
evidence of the ancient Avriters and his personal 
observations, and established very valuable analo¬ 
gies with the African world ; but he did not think 
circumcision had been compulsory, except for 
priests ami initiates (i. 183, lii. 385). It sprang, 
in his o[)inion, from motives of ceremonial purity, 
and only later became a distinguishing mark of 
the orthodox Egyptian as opposed to the outsider 
{ib. L 183). Considering their date and the absence 
of documents discoviued since, these views are 
remarkable. After Wilkinson, the predominating 
opinion seems to have been that circumcision was 
not of much imjiortance in Egypt from a religious 
point of view. Manuals and dictionaries of Egypt¬ 
ology (Iherret, Rrodrick, etc.) passed it in silence, 
or only mentioned its existence—proved by Chabas’ 
bas-reliefs, classical texts, and mummies—without 
entering upon any discussion of the essential prob¬ 
lems. The same silence is preserved in most his¬ 
tories of Egypt (IJrugsch, Maspero, Petrie), which 
coniine themselves to quoting the known evidence. 
Erman (Life in Ancient Kfjypt, p 33) remarks in 
addition that, ‘ had the Egfy[)tians also regarded 
It [circumcision] as a divine institution, they would 
have mentioneil it more frer^ueutly ’; and 116n6dite 
seems to be of the same ojunion {Grande Encyclo- 
p6dk, xi. 433). 

C^uite recently, Naville (in Sphinx, xiii. [1909]253) 
goes a stci) further, contesting both the generality 
of this practice and its religious importance, 
by showing the scarcity and uncertainty of the 
texts, the jiaucity of the figures, and the lack 
of (Hinvincing results from the examination of 
the mummies. Wiedemann (in OLZ \ see Lit.) 
appears to be the most determined denier of the 
importance of circumcision in Egypt. He has 
submitte.d all the sources of information to 
a severe but very short analysis, arriving at 
entirely negative coriclu.sions: circumcision was 
never general, its frequency varied, it had no 
absolute religious value, it was not a privilege 
reserved to certain classes, and it was not even 
compulsory for the priests. Wiicken, on the other 
hand (see Lit.), holds that circumcision was prac¬ 
tised by the whole people ; and his opinion, based 

I proper, and the works of W endland 
on Gra?co-Roman sources {Sphinx, vi. 168, xii. 29). 
This view seems also to be held by Elliot Smith 
(see Lit.), at least for the classes of society that 
practised mummification. Keitzenstcin, following 
the same papyri of the Roman period, reatricte 
circumcision to the priest-class. All these dis¬ 
agreements of the chief authors who have dis¬ 
cussed the question are reproduced in other 
Egyptological works. 

3. Representations and phases of circumcision. 
—We may hazard an attempt at reconciling these 
most divergent opinions. The best method is not 
to discuss the theories themselves, but to take the 
evidence and class it in categories, eliminating all 
doubtful elements. The starting-point of this in¬ 
vestigation must naturally be the actual existence 
of circumcision in Egypt, as proved both by 
the classics and by the monuments of the Egyp¬ 


tians (statues and figures of circumcised men, 
and mummies of circumcised people). This fact 
settled, we must next see whether we can, 
in addition, establish anything concerning the 
manner in which the actual operation was per¬ 
formed, where it took jdace, under what con¬ 
ditions, and at what age. These elements will 
serve as a means of ajiproach to the more im¬ 
portant problems: the general or restricted char¬ 
acter of this practice, and its possible meaning 
ami <irigiu. 

'riu* silence of Herodotus and Strabo on the 
actual details is fortunately comjieiisated for by 
the two representations left by the Egyptians, 
though certain secondary details in these are at 
variance. The first is a bas-relief in the Theban 
temple of Khonsu (XXlst dyn.). Reproduced for 
the first time by Chabas in 1861 (see Lit.) and 
mentioned in all works thereafter, it created a 
great sen.sation on its publication, and was for 
many years the only specimen of its kind (cf. 
Maspero, Guide to the Cairo Museum, p. 68). A 
second representation was discovered by Loret at 
Saqqarah (1899), and was briefly commented on 
by Hissing (1902). The discovery at Saqqarah of 
an authentic representation of circumcision, dating 
from tlie VJth dyn., was at first met with doubts 
as to the actual existence of such evidence (cf. 
Wiedemann, OLZ vi. [11M)3], and JSaville, Sphinx, 
xii. 253); but these doubts weie disi>elled by the 
evidence provided, in 1904 and 1907, by the repro¬ 
ductions and commentaries of Max Muller and 
Capart (see Lit.). The scene completes that of 
Karnak and, besides being more ancient, is also 
more detailed and precise, sujijilemented as it is 
by short hieroglyphic annotations. 

Tlie operation Hcenis to have compriHed two CHBcntial parts— 
the circumcision i tself and a dressiiiK. Only the first part is repre¬ 
sented in the Thchan bas-relief. The child is placed before the 
operat>or, and its urins are securely held by an assistant (a woman 
at Karnak, a man atHai; larah ; at Karnak the hands are held 
behind the back, at 8aqq.arah they are brought in front of the 
patient’s ryen). There is no written explanation at Karnak ; 
that of Haqqarah is important. Short though it is, it follows 
the ciiatoiu of the period by being divided into three Bections— 
the title of the scene, words spoken by the principal actor, and 
the ‘response ’ of the assistant, meant in these scenes to assure 
the magic suciess of the actions represented by euonynious 
words. The title is sobit, ‘ circumcision '—a fact which for 
ever establishch this technioul term tor ancient Egyptian, 
and proves its connexion with the Coptic word aup, o-e^i. 
The operator says, ‘Hold him, that he may not faint away,’ 
aim the assistant replies in the usual formula, ' Do your 
best.’ Ijeaving out of account the age of the child (see below), 
and considering only the operation ilself, we see that the 
operator knelt to his task, and held the organ in his left hand 
while he operated with his right. The instrument itself is a 
sort of small blade pointed like a stiletto, in the Karnak bas- 
relief ; and oval in shape with a medial line (an indication of 
relief (?J), in the Saqqarah scene. There is nothing to indicate 
what material it is composed of. Wilkinson, judging by hypo¬ 
thesis only, hesitates between the * shar^ stone' spoken of in 
Ex 4'^ and the * sharp knife' mentioned in Jos 5^; Chabas (op. 
cU.) supposes, but doubtfully, that it was a stone knife, basing 
his opinion on the fact that the mummiflers used stone knives 
to open tlie bodies; and Max Muller thinks, hut cannot prove, 
that the instrument in the Saqqarah bas-relief is a flint. W’e 
may safely supuose that the idoogrammatic sign following the 
word Bobit ID the hieroglyphic title, which has the appearance 
of a sickle without a handle, is a survival of a primiti\ c era and 
represents a stone instrument. In any case, we may admit 
that the use of the sharp stone instrument persisted long after 
the discovery of metal, because of the religious value of the 
custom, just us it persisted among the mummiflers for opening 
corpses, and as it has survived, in Africa itself, for numerous im¬ 
portant sacerdotal ceremonies (^cf. Annates du Mua^e du Congo, 
series in. t. i. fasc. '1, ' La Religion * [Brussels, 1906]), and often, 
naturally, for circumcision itself. The question would be of 
exceptional interest for pre-historic antiquity, but at present 
we are reduced to mere hypothetical probability. 

The Karnak bas-relief shows further that the operation was 
pertonned on several children on the same occasion. It shows 
a second child further back ready for the operation, and held 
by a second woman. This may offer a hint for cxnnparing tacts 
given very much later by the GrsDCO-Roman papyri. The 
second phase of the operation is shown at Saqqarah. The 
title of the scene is tunu, 'anointing.’ The operator says to 
the child. ‘ Here is something to make you comfortable 
(nohimu),^ wad the euonymous reply is,' That is perfect.’ The 
operator is seen rubbing the member operated on with a eub- 
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utAnce which is prohalih some kiJKl of i^reaso or balm (of. Oapart, 
• Rue fie Toiiihcaux ’in A rttUjyp., p.51,who refers toMacahster’a 
art. in IlIHl i 44;i) We have no details, in these aoeiies or 
in anj' te\ts, to shfiw wlieiher the excised orf^an was the object 
of any of llu inniimcralile ceremonies mentioned as belonging 
to nori-civili/cfl nations (destro^'cd, burned, burled, hidden, 
placed in the t('ni}>le. worn round the child’s neck, etc.). 

The «niost,i(»n of does not receive mneh 

eliicidal jon Ironi fho.se two repre.scntations, owiiio 
to th(‘ronvi'iitional iriethods oi Ej'yptian art; hut 
the Kaiiiak cliildren ajijiear to he lietween six and 
ten years old (in siiiy ea.se, they are heyond the 
‘ firt^l childhood ’ of the Ej^yptians, which ends at 
four years), and those of Saqqarah look from ten 
to twelve. The nmeh-qmited text of St. Aiuhrose 
seems to have Vieen a misundc'rhtood passaj^e from 
an Armenian version of JMiilo enumeratinf( the 
advantaf^es of cireumeLsion. The validity of his 
assert ion, which was accepted unreserv'eilly by 
Zaborowski and other.s, was lonf? aj^o contested 
with [Treat skill by Wilkin.son, who held that there 
wa.s no fixed tifue ifi Efrypt lor circumcision. 
Wilkinson’s opinion seems eonlirmed by the ti'xls 
of the papyri of the‘2nd cent. A.l>. (see Lit.). Tims 
in the 'I'chtunis Papyni.s, iv. 21 ) 2 , the child pre¬ 
sented is 7 years of ajre, and a second child is 11 ; 
and quite recently tJie Cleneva Papyri, published 
by Kieole (1909), show a father presentirijr his 
three sons a^ed 2, 5, ami 8 . 'I’liese facts, then, 
invalidate tlie conclusions of Keitzenstein and 
Walter Utto on the publication of the first papyri. 
The probability is—if we must assijrn a meaning 
to their number of 14 years--that this age was 
regal <ied, at least in the Roman period, as the 
extreme limit after whicli authority to circumcise 
could not be granted. It is most interesting to 
compare the fact establisheil by Elliot Smith in his 
analysis of the mummy of a young prince of the 
XVIlIth djmasty, that ‘this Iniy of eleven years 
of agje, who still wears the Horns lock of hsur, is 
not circumcised ’ {Hidl. Inst. ^gypt. V. i. [1908] 225). 
The sum of this information seems to show, as 
regards the question of age, a state of affairs very 
like what is proved to exist among several modern 
African tribi's, and, on the other hand, to exclude 
from the ongin of Egyptian circumcision all 
connexion witli puhertj^ or imberty rite.s. There 
is a clear-cut distinction in evtiry case between 
the Egyptian and tlie Israelite custom. 

Circumcision took place in the temples, as we 
conclude from the bas-relief in the temple at 
Khonsu, and the fact that the Saqqarah bas-relief 
came from the tomb of a court priest. The texts 
of the jiapyri mentioned above show further that 
it was performed in accordance with rites {UpartKws 
ircpiT^fiveiv, undoubtedly a particular method and 
under civil control), and the antiquity of the cere¬ 
mony is estaldished by the statement elsewhere that 
the ceremony was nerformed /rarA r6 ^Oos, The 
operation was preceaed by an examination of the 
body—which is a very luiliortant jioint for the 
significan(!e of circumcision (sjm* below)—by means 
of which temple-dignitaries, called in the papyri 
Kopvtpaioi xal i>iroKopv(f>aloi, made sure that the child 
was free from blemishes {ffTifieia). Their evidence 
was regist(!red by the Upoypap.p.aTeiSf and there is no 
doubt that the whole proireeding is ancient (it was 
only employed and com])]i(>ated afterwards by 
the Romans ; see below). We cannot determine 
whether the reproduction of the verbal proces.s in 
the temple-archives (with the optional copy for the 
person interested) is of Pharaonic antiquity or 
was introduced by the Roman administration. 

4. General character of the practice. — {a) Texts. 
--Those preliminary remarks lead us to investigate 
the questions to what extent circumcision was a 
general iiraeticc in Egyiit, to which classes it was 
limited, if limited at all, and, in the latter case, 
whether it was regarded as an obligation or as a 


privilege. Not only are the texts of the Pharaonic 
jieriod very few, but not one of them can he re¬ 
garded as having a delinite and certain value. 
The three texts most often quoted (the inscriptions 
of Merenptah at Karnak and Athrihis, and the 
inscription of Piaiikhi [cf. full references in 
Breasted, Ancient Uecurds, iii. 588, 601, iv. 443]) 
have no clear significance for our pre.sent subjeiit. 
They make only incidental mention of circum¬ 
cision in four or live words, and Egyptologists 
have never agreed as to the meaning of these 
M'onls. Although, in the Mereiijitah inscriptions, 
Brugscli, Breasted, Erman, Masjiero, and Meyer 
have accepteil the meanings ‘ circuiueised ’ and 
‘ nncircumcised ’ for the resjiective terms in the 
Egyptian inscrifition, these meanings are contested 
by Bissing, Max Muller, and Wiedemann, and 
recently exactly inverted by Naville {Sphinx, xiv. 
[1910] 253). The terms in which Piankhi {Grande 
Inscr. 106, 159) sjieaks of the ‘ uncircumcised ’ 
lords, and of Nimroti, ‘ wlio was circumcistid and 
abstained from eating fish,’ are capable of a much 
less precise translation, as Bissing has shown. 
And, finally, everything .seems to justify the objec¬ 
tion of Naville that all these terms are both vague 
ami coniplieated, while the Egyjitians had a tech¬ 
nical wold for ‘circumcision’ which has not been 
employed in any one of these inscrijitions. 

J’lic* meaning of these historical documents has 
been a mattm' of debate for forty years, with no 
decisive result. We must likewise pass over, as 
doubtful, texts like the passage in the Knumhotep 
inscnjition, in which some have seen an allusion to 
circumcision (cf. Wiedemann, OhZ vi. [1903] 97), 
and also a (uniijue) passage in the celebrated Texts 
of the Pyramids which speak.s of a god Tesebu, 
translatea ‘ circuinciser ’ (cf. 'blasixiTo, Pyramides 
ds Stuppirah, p. 128, n. 1 ; Builge, The Egyptian 
Sudan, i. 514), for there is no context to justify 
this purely etymological translation. All that 
finally remains is a very mystical text of the Book 
of the Dead (xvii. 23) and an ostrahm found by 
Spiegelberg in the Rarnesseum at Thebes. 'Uie 
former, described long ago by de Roug 6 (sec Lit,), 
speaks of ‘the blood which fell from tlie jihallus of 
Rft, when he acconuilished his own mutilation.’ 
The latter, of recent aiscovery, is dated the year 44 
of the reign of Ramses II., and speaks of the day 
‘ when men come to rid themselves of impurity 
before Amon.’ Both of these documents seem to 
denote the act of circumcision by their periphrasis, 
though the former appeared very mystical to 
Beiiedite, Naville, and several others. We shall 
see, however, further on, in what light they may 
both have a certain value, if, instead of examining 
them in isolation, we consider them in relation to 
the direct established evidence of the monuments 
and papyri. 

In any case, it should bo noted that this very 
neagre list is all that we have concerning circum¬ 
cision in the exten.sive Pharaonic literature; 
and it is remarkable, as Naville has pointed out, 
that there is not a single formal mention of the 
practice in civil or religions papyri, in the inscrip¬ 
tions on the statues, or even m biographies (those, 
«.^.,of Uni, Knumhotep, Khiti, Bakriikhonsu, etc.) 
in which the person’s story is related all through 
from birth to maturity. To arrive at any result, 
tlicndore, we must for tlie moment leave out of 
account these materials, which have no solidity by 
tliemselves, and look for more firmly-established 
data : first of all, in the material information left 
us by the Egyj>tians, in the form both of models 
of their own nodies (paintings and sculpture) and 
of their bodies themselves (mummies), and then 
in the texts of the Gneco-Roman epoch. 

{h) Bas-rehefs and statues.~\n investigating 
whether circumcision was practised by all classes oi 
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society, it is only from the paintings and bas-reliefs 
that we get any help, for the people of humble 
origin had no mummies or statues (the so-called 
‘ slave ’ statuettes are too coarse to give any in¬ 
dications on a physiological detail of this kind). 
Fortunately, the Egyptians, from the TTIrd dynasty 
to tlie Saites, have carved and painted on the 
walls of temples, and especially of tombs, thousands 
of figures of peasants, workmen, slaves, etc. On 
the other hand, it is to be noted that the figure 
of a nude man is comparatively rare. Most of 
the figures are drawn wearing tlie short garment 
of the ordinary Egyptian. A certain number of 
cases, however, remain (chiefly in scenes of fishing, 
hunting in the marsh, of ‘ fording,’ and ‘ boating 
jousts’) in which nude men are figured. From 
this number we must deduct a large jiroportion in 
which the figures are too small, or too badly carved 
or painted, to allow of seeing whether the men 
were or were not circumcised. Hut there still 
remains a goodly number of very clear representa¬ 
tions in spite of Wiedemann’s contention (in OLZ 
vi. [1903] 97). Several were noted at the start of 
Egyptology by Wilkinson (op. cit. iii. 385, i. 183), 
who deduced from them his certainty of the very 
great antiquity of Egyptian circumcision. His 
evidence is valuable, for he had a most admirable 
knowledge of all the tomb-scenes discovered in his 
time. Chahas also speaks (ii'e-y. Arch., 1861, p. 299) 
of hypogee paintinp in which are seen figures with 
‘le prepuce d6nud6,’ and reaches ti e same con¬ 
clusion as Wilkinson. The existence of these 
clear representations is attested more recently by 
Hissing {Sphinx, vi. 69) and B^n^dite {Granae 
Encycl. xi. 153), and the present writer has verified 
for liimself in E^pt, in various tombs at Gizeh 
and Saqqarah, bas-reliefs in which shepherds, 
sailors, and people of the marshes are clearly 
circumcised. We are therefore surprised that the 
existence of circumcision among the working 
classes in the Memphite period has lieen contested 
by several Egyiitologists. This may be due to the 
fact that modern engravings and reproductions 
are, as a rule, not clear enough to allow of 
verifying circumcision otherwise than from the 
monuments themselves. Some publications are, 
however, found giving clear evidence (plates 39 
and 86, for example, in Capart, ‘ Hue de Tom- 
beaux,’ loc. rit. 

The probable conclusion, in short, at least for the 
Ancient Empire, seems to be that circumcision was 
practised by the people of the lower classes, though 
we can prove nothing further with regard to either 
the generality or tne character of the practice. 
For th(! middle and upper classes the direct evidence 
is of the opposite kind. There are no fresco or 
bas-relief figures, because Egyptians of noble or 
middle-class condition never allowed themselves to 
be represented in nudity ; but we have a few rare 
statues and—of great importance—mummies. The 
nude statues are very few, and we must further 
omit the painted statues, sometimes represented in 
scenes of a sinilptor’s workshop, because their 
details are hidden by one of the legs of the statue 
or else are indistinct. In the real statues, we mu.st 
leave out of consideration figures of children (cf. 
I’errot-Chipiez, i. 441 f., 446 ; Petrie, Deshasheh, 
1898, figs. 29 and 32), since they are conventional 
representations, in which the boy is always pictured 
as quite a child, and consequently not yet circum¬ 
cised (see above). There remain, finally, one private 
statue of the Memphite period, and one royal 
statue of the first Theban empire (Hissing, how¬ 
ever, in Sphinx, xii, 29, says there are several 
others, but he gives no references). The first of 
these two statues, that of the priest Anisakha, 
shown nude and circumcised, is descrilied in the 
various editions of the Guide au Munie dv Caire 
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(p. 7, No. 20 [ed. 1892], p. 26 [ed. 1903], p. 30 
[ed. 1908]) as a monument of really exceptional 
importance, and is cited or reproduced in the 
principal treatises on Egyptian archaeology (cf. 
Hissing, Denkrnaler, pi. xn. a). It is of consider¬ 
able interest, belonging as it does to a priest and 
dating back to the Vth dynasty. We get a valu¬ 
able indication a.8 to the compulsory character of 
circumcision for the sacerdotal body by comparing 
this monument with the evidence recently derived 
from the examination of the Karenen mummy (see 
below). If the priest Anisakha is the only Egyjitian 
of noble rank who had such a statue, the king 
Antu-ab-Rya (Xllth or XIII th dyn.) is likewise 
the only king with a statue showing him nude. 
Hut the question of cinnimeision is less clear here. 
In spite of its importance (we have no other means 
of investigation for the kings of this period, from 
which we have no mummies), this question was not 
even examined by de Morgan on the discovery of 
the statue in the Dahshur pyramid. It is generally 
admitted that the king is figured as circumcised 
(cf. Hissing, Sphinx, xii. 29). This appears to be 
the case, but it is not certain. In a recent letter, 
kindly addressed to the present writer, Lacau 
decides that examination does not justify the 
positive affirmation of circumcision, considering 
the present state of preservation of the statue, 
w^hicli is of wood, once covered with a coating of 
stucco and paint, which has now disappeared. 
There can be nothing more than a strong pre¬ 
sumption that there was circumcision, ‘le gland 
semblant d^couvert et d’aspect tronqu6, mais on ne 
voit plus I’intaille triangulaire de la verge, comme 
dans la statue d’Anisakha.’ 

(c) Royal and private mummies. —While we 
derive very little information from such sources, 
we find in them indications of no inconsiderable 
value, when we associate them "with what we can 
learn from the actual bodies of the Egyptians, 
preserved by embalmment. The examination of 
the royal mummies, particularly, may have a 
special importance for tlie solution of the question, 
since Pharaoh was the sou and heir, and con¬ 
sequently the priest, of all the deities of Egypt. 
Unfortunately, the series of royal mummies, not¬ 
withstanding the apparently great number of them, 
is a very small affair in comparison with the long 
duration of the Egyptian State. It comprises only 
the XVllIth to uie XXIst dynasties and the end 
of the XVIIth with the mummy of Soqnunrya. 
This would still be an important contribution, 
but, in the actual state of auairs, investigation is 
incomplete. 

The precise facts are not so numerous as one 
might expect. Several of the royal bodies had 
been robbed and broken in pieces long ago by the 
‘plunderers,’ and, at the official restoration of 
burial-places, had been badly repaired, with rubbish 
of all kinds, in order to give the mutilated corpses 
the outward appearance of conqilete mummies {e.g. 
Thothmes ill.). In others, the state of preservation 
of the body is too imperfect {e.g. SoqnQnr^a); or 
else the mummy has undergone shocks that have 
spoiled it {e.g. Merenptah; ‘part of the phallus 
broken off’; cf. Annales, viii. 162). Finally, we 
must take into consideration the custom (which 
seems to have been of very general practice for 
the mummies of sovereigns of the XlXth-XXth 
dynasties) of removing the genitalia and embalm¬ 
ing them apart in a wooden box in the shape of a 
ludlow statue of Osiris, now lost. This is the case 
particularly for the mummies of Seti I., Ramses II., 
and Ramses ill. There remain, last of all, even 
among the small group of mummies of vs'liich a 
complete physiological description has been pub¬ 
lished, several uncertain cases, actual examination 
being naturally sometimes very difficult. Thus, in 
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the case of the mummy called ‘ the unknown prince,’ 
Maspero (Momies roynlcs, p. 650) points out ‘ traces 
of circumcision ’; hut P'ouquet (io. 776) says : 

* Le gland di^'c.ouvert au tnotneni oili I’lndividu a 

empriaonii^ dans sob bandelettcB. II ne ii’enBuit pas que Ton 
puiBBe afllriiicr qii’il en 6tait toujours ainBi pendant la vie, ni 
■urtout qu’il y ait eu circoncision.' 

Thotlimes IV. appears to have been circumcised, 
but tfiere is no decisive proof, 

‘ All parts of the Hiirfane of the body, including the somewhat 
diminutive genitAl organs, were well preserved. CircumciBiun 
BCPiiiB to have been performed ’ (Elliot Smith, AnnaUt, iv. 112, 
‘Tomb of Thutmosiu, iv,’ pi. xliii.). 

On the other hand, Maspero affirms in formal 
terms that in the case of Thothmes ll. the orpans 
were found intact, and that this king was not 
circumcised {Momies royales, p. 547). It should he 
remarked, however, tlmt this is the only clearly 
established case at present of an uncircumcised 
kinp, and this single exception does not justify 
Wiedemann when he speaks {OLZ vi. [1903] 97) of 
the numerous contradictions of the material in¬ 
vestigation, and says there are ‘certain uncir- 
cumcised mummies’ (cf. also B6n6dite’s doubt in 
Grande Encycl. xi. 453). The opinion of Elliot 
Smitli, who says of Anienhotep II. that he was 
circumcised Hike all otJt^r kvovm adult Egyptian 
men,^ is of great value in this discussion, this 
scholar having been .specially entrusted with the 
investigation for all the mummies of the Mus6e du 
Caire. This entitles u.s to conclude that for the 
unpublished royal mummies he has been able to 
establish in general that the body has undergone 
circumcision. 

When we come to the priests, we find our present inquiry in 
a Btill less complete state, and, in regard to what hoB been 
jrablished, we have the Bunie obstacIeB to abaolute certainty. 
Tlie group of the high priestu of Amon and their famiheB, found 
by Oribaut In 1891, presents a unique opportunity for study 
from this standpoint. Unfortunately a first great obstacle to 
the inquiry has been raised by the deplorable and unjustifiable 
action of de Morgan, who, being Director of E^'ptian Antiquities 
at the time, sca^ered nearly half of this collection all over the 
world in seventeen groups of from four to five sarcophagi—a 
collection whose chief value was its unitv (72 coffins out of 163) 
Only some of the mummies were examined by Pouquet. The 
remainder must, in each cjise, await examination by the various 
staffs of all these Societies (cf. Darcssy, Annalst, viii. 4-21). 
Until we get the volumes announced by the official Catalogue, 
for the part of the cullection that is in Cairn, we must content 
ourselves with the dignitaries and priests examined by Maspero, 
or with the temporary notes of £llliot Smith. 

Circumcision appears to have been the rule. 
Neverthele8.s, as in the case of the kings, we must 
take into account the mutilated condition of 
certain mummies (e.g. prince Siamonu = 7l/omtetf 
royaleSf p. 538), the custom of amputating the 
penis (e.^. Nilsoni, father-in-law of Pinozmu I. = 
momies royales, p. 574), and also doubtful cases 
(e.g. the high priest Nasi-pa-k-f [Elliot Smith, 
Annales, iv. 168: ‘the prepuce extends midway 
between the corona glanais and the meatus, and it 
is impossible to say for certain whether circumcision 
has been performed ’]). In the meantime, though 
we cannot give a positive decision, we may say 
that we have the elements of such a decision. 
Even eliminating those mummies that have been 
robbed, mutilated, etc., there are still several 
hundreds in the various museums intact and 
identified, a methodical examination of which will 
serve our purpose. The question seems to have 
undergone examination in the past (cf. Wilkinson, 
(yp. cit. i. 183), but only in connexion with isolated 
cases, and without any scientific publication of 
results. We should have a like possibility of 
establishing an important point if we were to 
examine the enormous number of mummified phalli 
placerl, in the Theban epoch, in those hollow statues 
of Osiris of which M'e spoke above. 

n bile our research is in such a backward stage, 
we inust consider of capital importance the 
lamination of the mummy of Karenen (Saqqarali, 
Ath dyn. [ ? ]), which is definitely recognized 


by Elliot Smith and Dobbin as circumcised (cf. 
Quihcll, Excavations at Sagqarah, ii. 13). Its 
importance is twofold—in virtue of its locality 
and its date. It tends to prove that circumcision 
was de rtgle for priests at tliat period throughout 
the whole of Egypt. The examination of mumiiiies 
of the same jieriod, found in good condition at 
Deni Hasiin and el-Dersheli, may transform this 
presumption into absolute proof. As regards 
people of the middle class, no research seems to 
have been made to settle the question of the 
circumcision of the mummies. As for people 
belonging to the working classes, we saw above 
that mummification was too expensive a practice 
for them, and all that we have left of them is a 
few dry hones. 

If these results appear meagre when viewed 
alone, yet, when connected willi the result of our 
other evidence, they already give a partial answer 
to the projiosed question. To sum up : if there are 
many cases in which proof is impossible or un¬ 
certain, nevertheless all the certain cases but one 
are in favour of the universality of circumcision for 
members of the priestly classes. We liave only 
one nude statue in all the sculjituro of private life, 
and it is circumcised ; only one of royal sculpture, 
and it also is circumcised ; and only one verified 
mummy of a priest of the first Theban empire, 
and the same is the case with it, as also with 
all the kings and high priests of the second Theban 
Empire, with the exeejition of Thothmes II. If, 
however, we connect all this with the fact mentioned 
everywhere (cf. Wilkinson, op. cit. iii. 386; 
Zaborowski, Grande Encycl. xi. 453, etc.) that, in 
order thoroughly to investigate Egyptian religious 
teaching, Pythagoras hod to submit to circumcision, 
this story, which had no value whatever by itself, 
becomes more important when placed alongside of 
our facts, and the facts themselves are fortified by 
the story. Similarly, the much-discussed ^lossage 
Job 5 *, interpreted in favour of the circumcision of 
the Egyptians, should be regarded with more 
confidence as an indication leading to the same 
general presumption. The whole result will tend 
to certainty if we now examine the Grieco-Roman 
papyri spoken of above in the discussion of the 
que.stions of age and ceremonial. 

(d) Papyri.— 

Reitzeiistein first published a papyrus in 1901 (see Lit.) from 
the collection of Strassburff, republished soon after by Wilcken, 
with two others from Berlin (see Lit.). In 1907, vof. 11. of the 
Tebtunis Papyri had two more documents added—nos 292 and 
203. Finally, in 1909, J. Nicole published three more, taken 
from the Geneva collection. We have, then, to-day a series 
important numerically for the study of circumcision, and 
much the more so because of Its homogeneity from a chrono¬ 
logical point of view. All the documents are, in fact, of the 2nd 
cent. (a.i). 165e: Geneva 1 and 2; a.n. 169K8trasaburg ; a.d. 171 
^Berlin 1; a.d. 186« Berlin 2 ; a.d. 187«Tebtunis 292 : a.d. 180 
■iTebtuniB 298; another without a date). They enable us to 
follow the modifications of regulations, to control the details by 
the variants, and to deduce to a certain extent what constituted 
the fixed Pharaonic part of the question. 

At this period, circumcision in Egypt was sub¬ 
mitted to increasingly minute rules (see below), 
which ma 5 [ be summarized thus:— 

Application for circumcision had to be made by 
the father, or (failing him) by the mother, brother, 
uncle, or aunt of the child. It had to be in writ¬ 
ing, and addressed to the chief administrator or 
his substitute. The chief mode inquiry, and gave 
a favourable reply, if the conditions fixed by law 
were fulfilled. The child must be born of parents 
of priestly rank, and his parents themselves must 
be sprung from ascendants to this rank (diro 7 e 7 ^il 0 ^at 
rolls yoi'ets oih-'jlv (Jvras UpariKod yipovs). This was 
certified in writing and by moans of proofs 
(d(r 0 (i\etat): (a) copies of certified statements in 
conformity with the public law of the local depdt; 
(5) testimony with oath in the name of the 
Emperor, signed by a certain number of priests of 
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the temple or of the capital of the nome. After 
thiH, the circumcision hau to be declared ‘ necessary * 
for priests with a view to the performance of the 
cultus—a rule which would consequently exclude 
priests who filled only civil offices. Finally, the 
child’s birth-certificate had to be produced, and 
beyond the age-limit (13 years [ ? ]) permission was 
refused. But this luxury of precautions was not 
enough. When all this was done, the leader, 
unable to procieed any further, wrote a letter to 
the (who was not a court-priest, but a 

kind of controller of worship, a Roman citizen 
resident in Alexandria), stating that all the 
formalities had been gone through. After the 
dpxiepevs had looked into the matter, the candidate 
was obliged to present himself before the lepoypap.- 
pareis of Alexandria, who were members of the 
clergy and attached to the service of the A,pxupe6i, 
for an examination of his body. This was done by 
temple dignitaries (xopu^aiot Kal viroKopv<paioi), and 
was registered by the lepoypappareU. Its chief aim 
u ns to see that the child was sound, and above all 
luid no blemishes {ffjjptTa) on its body. If it had 
accidental marks, the ceremony was postponed ; if 
it was permanently marked, circumcision was 
refused. If the reply was that the child had no 
mark or spot (elirdvrtav 6a-qpov afrrhp etuai)^ the 
counter-signed the letter and gave 
authority to perform the circumcision lepariKut. 
A verbal process was then instituted and kept 
account of in the records. 

From the general history of the East, and the 1 
growing minuteness of the papyri arranged in i 
chronological order, it seems to follow that the 
Roman administration aimed at confining and re¬ 
stricting circumcision in Egypt, by multiplying | 
the formalities and cases for refusal. Thus we 
may notice: the obligation of the applicant to 
establish his right to take the place of an absent 
father, since the father alone, in principle, could 
ask cinmmeision for his children; the necessity of 
proving, by a variety of documents and witnesses, 
the two generations of priestly rank in the child’s 
ancestors (A.I). 171); the exclusion of priests who 
were not obliged, in view of strictly sacerdotal 
functions, to l»e circumcised (A,D. 187); the neces¬ 
sity of a journey to Alexandri*!; and the grow¬ 
ing minuteness of the oath (A.D. 189). If, on the 
other hand, instead of studying the increasing 
obstacles interposed by the lioman government, 
we look at things from the Egyptian side, we may 
infer, from the universal nature of the manifesta¬ 
tions, that at one time every temple had free con¬ 
trol, proceeded to the circumcision of children of 
priestly families without distinmiishing the various 
kinds of clerical functions, and, without troubling 
to investigate into ancestry, had the slaves and 
household retinue of the temple circumcised. (May 
this explain the bas-reliefs on which men of low 
rank are ligured as circumcised 7) The whole 
result confirms the impression, already formed on 
other grounds, that circumcision as a practice was 
strictly confined to whatever was connected with 
the service of an Egyptian god. 

To return now to the evident ill-will of the 
Romans to circumcision, we see that their aim 
was to discourage, to weary by formalities, and 
to prevent any aitfusion of the custom by means 
of repeated strict control and threats of punish¬ 
ment ; that is, they did not allow of circumcision 
except in cases where they could not do otherwise. 
To have reached this fact is of extreme interest, 
because it proves that circumcision had a religious 
significance, which lay in the fact that it wm im¬ 
possible to perform certain acts unless the officiant 
was circumcised. This, indeed, is precisely what 
is formally declared in an important passage of 
one of the papyri ; ittv airdp ‘irtpiTp.TjBijvai Sih rb fih 


dt'fpaffdai rdr lepovpylas isreXeiv el ph rovro yev-rjaerai 
(Teht. Pap. t. ii., 1907, no. 293). This may he 
regarded as the most important text relating to 
Egyptian circumcision. The conception is bound 
to be an ancient possession of the Egyptians, part 
of the very essence of their religious ideas, since 
the Romans were forced to admit that the national 
worship could not he performed without it. 

5 . Question of origin.—If we admit, then, that 
circumcision, without being binding on all (since 
w’e cannot prove this), was at least a necessity for 
the priest-class (and that probably from very early 
times), we now come to the most difficuilt question 
of all, viz. the actual meaning attached to this 
custom by the Egyptians. The papyri again give 
us a new clue of tiie highest value when they con¬ 
sistently associate circumcision with the question 
of blemishes or marks (<n)peia). If the ill-will of 
the Romans saw in these a means of preventing so 
many circumcisions, it must have been because 
they were a valid excuse in the eyes of the Egyptian. 
The presence of arjf^eTa constituted an impiiritj, 
and iiestroyed the state of purity obtained by cir¬ 
cumcision. Circumcision, therefore, attaches itself 
to that body of ideas, so often found in the various 
religions, which demands from the servants of the 
gods that he be sound {integer, bXbKXrtpoi). This 
harmonizes with what we know otherwise of the 
proscriptions of bodily i)urity required of Egyptian 
priests; the head and heard shaven, the depilated 
body, the pared nails, ablutions, special clothing 
and sandals, etc. We may, in addition, connect 
with this, as having circumcision in view, the 
mnoh-debated passage in the inscription of Piankhi, 
where it is said of KimrSti that he was admitted 
to the presence of the king (see above) ‘ because he 
was clean ’ {uahu ); and we may, in virtue of our 
conclusions, see a greater significance in the pro- 
posetl translation of tlie Ramesseum ostrakon (see 
above). The practice of circumcision may have 
had this significance very early in Egypt; but the 
idea of a minister’s ‘ purity,’ like that of hygiene, 
cannot he a primitive one. If E^pt borrowed 
circumcision from some other peojde, that people 
connected it originally with a different idea ; or, if 
Egypt practised the custom from her earliest his¬ 
tory, she herself must have connected it with an 
idea of a primitive nature. Both these hypotheses 
issue In the same logical result. Such a vast ques¬ 
tion can only be summarized here in a few essential 
points. Our first hypothesis necessitates the inves¬ 
tigation as to whetner Egyptian circumcision is 
related to the Asiatic world, or to the world of 
West or South Africa. The evidence of the classical 
authors is of very little value here. Every one 
quotes Herodotus (ii. 37, 104); but what he says 
of the Colchians, Syrians, and Phoenicians in this 
connexion is of no help to the question propounded 
in regard to pre-historic times. It is the same 
with what he says of the Ethiopians, who re¬ 
presented at that time an empire organized by 
conouerors of Egyptian origin. The remarks of 
Diodorus on the Troglodyta; (iii. 32) are more 
valuable, since they concern a semi-sava^ people 
who had preserved their customs. The Egyptian 
texts furnish no solid basis, since, as has been said 
above, authorities are not a^p'oed on the meanings 
of the decisive words; and, if the Aqayuasha, one 
of the ‘ peoples of the sea,’ were not circumcised, 
then Breasted’s ingenious deduction (op. cit. ii. 10) 
as to the circumcision of the Hyksos is worthless 
(cf., however, David’s cutting oil' the foreskins of 
the conquered as a trophy, 1 S 18”®*)* 

In place of the above doubtful information, we 
may discover a better clue, of the utmost importance, 
which has not yet been brought sufficiently to light: 
this is the fact that the people figured in the various 
monuments of pre-historic Egypt (called ‘ palettes ’) 
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are clearly shown to be circumcised. Without con¬ 
cluding, like Budge {Eguptinn Sudan^ i. 614), that 
the peoples of Nortli-Eak Africa were undoubtedly 
circumcised, we may say, in a more general way, 
that Egypt in the earliest times was surrounded 
by circumcised peoples. Tliis agrees with the ex¬ 
treme antiquity and prevalence of African circum¬ 
cision attested by most ethnographies. On the 
other hand, there is an end to analog when we 
compare Egypt with the non-civilized peoples of 
modern Africa. It will be noted chiefly tliat in 
Egypt t-here is no allusion in any form to * circum¬ 
cision months,’ as among the Kikuyu ; to circum¬ 
cisions jierformed en masse, "with periods of seclusion 
and disguise, as in the nkimha practised on the 
Congo; to great public festivals for the occasion, 
as among tlie ancient Hovas of Madagascar; to 
disguises and dances, as among the Nandi; or to 
rites ])arallel with initiation, as among the Masai. 
It has been seen, likewise, that the Egyptian age 
for circumcision, which varies so much, does not 
admit of any connexion with the ‘puberty rites’ 
which jday so important a part in the majority of 
African cases. Furthermore, the frequent and 
highly important custom of giving a new person¬ 
ality, a new name, to the young African at circum¬ 
cision is absolutely unknown with regard to Egypt. 
The Egyptian ceremony was not accompanied by 
rites and secret formulae. Finally, the practically 
general parallelism in Africa between male circum¬ 
cision and female ‘ excision ’ is not found in Phara¬ 
onic Egypt. It is wrong, then, to see in Egyjitian 
circumcision ‘an indication of relationshiji with 
Africa’ (Chantepie de la Saussaye, p. 14). Diver¬ 
gences so numerous and on points of such char¬ 
acteristic importance allow of no proof of any 
connexion whatever between the origin of E^f^ 
tian circumcision and the practices of the blac 
races. AVe are therefore obliged to regard Egyp¬ 
tian circumcision as an independent phenomenon, 
whose origin must be sought outside of any theories 
of borrowing from other races. Similarly, a con¬ 
clusion as to what primitive idea gave rise f-o this 
phenomenon can lead only to the elimination of 
explanations impossible for this country, and the 
resentation of tne most likely hypotheses, without 
eciding between them. 

_ Among the numerous explanations suggested for 
circumcision in general, we must first of all, for 
reasons already given, exclude those that connect 
it, directly or indirectly, with puberty; e.g. the 
theory of ‘redemption to admit to sexual life’ 
(Lagrange, Etude sur les religions s6mitique^, 1905), 
the * rite of separation from the profane world ’ 
(van Gennep, Eite^ de passage, 1909), the ‘sanctifica* 
tion of the organs of generation ’(Robertson Smith; 
and Gunkel, in Chantojiie de le Saussaye, p. 200), 
the ‘release from a restriction,’ instituted for a 
moral end (Leroy, Religion des primitifs, 1908, p. 
209), the means of easing ‘ the generating breath of 
the father’(!) (Preuas, in Globus, Ixxxvi. 362), and 
the theory of generation (Schmidt, in Anthropos, 
1908, p. 402). The hygienic character of the rite pro¬ 
posed elsewhere is now rejected by most authorities, 
and with reason, it would seem, at least if con¬ 
sidered as hygiene of a sexual character. * Magic 
hygiene ’ is still an open question. By this jihrase 
we mean practices such as conjuring illnesses and 
driving away evil spirits, by drawing blood from 
a sjiecially important part of the body by incision, 
scarilicjition, or partial mutilation. 'The reasoning 
based on the pretended peculiar anatomy of certain 
races must also be set aside. Lastly, we cannot 
take our stand on any single line of Egyptian text 
mving notions of ‘ partial redemption ’ or ‘ sacrifice 
by suhstitution ’—^liypotheses so often upheld on 
this question (R6ville. (Chantepie de la Saussaye, 


Being thus led by a process of elimination to see 
in circumcision the idea of a mark of submission to 
a god, a sign of initiation into a god, or alliance 
with a god, we may now state that the obscure 
passage, already quoted, in which mention is made 
of *r1 mutilating himself,’ may have a value far 
beyond what has been thought. Circumcision 
would then be an imitation of the action of Ra, and 
we know what importance was attached in Egyptian 
religion to the principle of actual or magic imitation 
of the actions of the gods, since that has formed 
the basis of the greater part of Egyptian worship. 
It would be a sign of admission into the company 
of those who belonged to the family and house¬ 
hold of the god. But, of course, a story of this 
kind, no matter how ancient its date, cannot be 
of a really ‘primitive’ character. Such a story, 
indeed, usually serves as an ulterior explanation 
of an already very ancient fact. The story of Rfi., 
then, may lie a very ancient form of a cosmogonic 
myth, or of an astronomical phenomenon ; and 
these two epithets themselves, allowing them to 
be of great antiquity, yet exclude what we mean 
by the word ‘ primitive ’ in its precise sense. If 
circumcision, then, existed in Egypt since the time 
of its ‘ primitive’ religion, the myth of the muti¬ 
lated Ra must have been an explanation composed 
posterior to the practice itself. All that now 
remains apjiears to be the fact that circumcision 
was a sign of aMliation to the cult of Ra (or of 
more ancient celestial gods). There is nothing in 
the case of Egypt to justify us in looking for the 
reason of this sign in the ratification of an alliance 
by common blood (a theory held in this connexion 
with regard to Israel, and taken up again lately, 
with modifications, by A. J. Reinach [see Lit.]). 
Nor can circumcision have been a mark of slavey 
in the god’s service, which became afterwards, as in 
numerous cases, a mark of honour and of privileged 
class; for the kings (and before them the pre¬ 
historic chiefs) were priests inasmuch as they were 
sons and relatives of the god, not his slaves. In 
the ultimate analysis, the mark or sign of affilia¬ 
tion may be connected with the idea ot a physical 
indication, like scars, tatuings, and slight mutila¬ 
tions, so common among non-civilized races, as a 
distinctive sign belonging exclusively to one family 
or one tribe. This last explanation must always 
^ stated, on correct scientific lines, as a hypothesis, 
and the pure and simple notion may still be 
defended, that circumcision arose in Egypt from 
the idea of the (;eremonial purity of the people in 
the service of their god. 
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George Foucart. 

CIRCUMCISION (Muhammadan).—x. The 
legfal aspect.—The practice was wide-spread, 
thoujjjii not universal, in pajjan Arabia, and to be 
uncircumciftcd iaghral or aqlaf) was thought dis¬ 
graceful. After one of the Prophet’s battles, when 
one of the slain Thanalites was discovered to be in 
this condition, trouble was taken to prove that he 
was a Christian slave and no true member of the 
tribe.* IMie t^ur’an lias no ordinance on the subject, 
probably because the Projihet assumed it; those 
who would base the practice on tlie Qur*an quote 
tlie text, ‘ and follow the religion of Abraham, the 
iutnlf, ^^ho w'as not a jiolythcist’ (Sura, iii. 89, 
etc.), where it is evident that the command extends 
onlv to the rejection of polytheism, and does not 
include other practices ascribed to Abraham. 
Attem])tH at basing it on tradition are not much 
more successful; some quote a supposed saying of 
tlie Ibo])het, ‘ circumcision is a sunna for men, and 
an honour for women,’ but its spuriousness is 
evident on both internal and external grounds ; for, 
though the word sunna is quite correctly applied in 
t he sense of ‘ pre-lslamic practice not abrogated by 
Islam,’’* the word ‘to be followed’ (muttaba'a) 
could not be omitted. This spurious tradition 
may, however, be the reason for the application of 
the word sunna to the practice as a euphemism by 
Indians, Persians, and Turks. Another tradition, 
quoted by Malik in the Muwa^a,^ is to the effect 
that, along with certain other practices, e.g. paring 
the nails, circumcision belongs to Natural Religion 
(Ji(ra); but for this, too, the authority is insuffi- 
cient; and the statement, immediately following, 
to the efi'ect that Abraham was the first to practise 
it, appears to contiadict it. A third tradition 
quotea is that the Projihet said to a convert to 
Islam, ‘ Cast off thee the hair of unbelief and be 
circumcised’;^ but the chain of authorities for this 
contains an unknown name. The services of the 
two remaining ‘sources of law’—agreement and 
analogy—have therefore been called in by the 
Muslim lawyers; but these quibbles need not be 
reproduced,® and their weakness is obvious. Owing 
to this, there is some academical discussion as to 
the obligatoriness of circ umcision ; queries have at 
times been addressed to eminent jurists about it; ® 
and in general the schools of Ibn ][^anbal and 
Shafi'i are supposed to affirm it, and those of Malik 
and Abfi ^laiiifa to deny it. The Shi'ites also 
hold that it is obligatory,’ and to be enforced on 
jiroselytes to [slam ; ami in the Anglo-Muham- 
inadan code ‘ the court will not admit the claim of 
a male person to sue or defend as a Muhammadan 

1 Ibn yishkm, ed. Wtistenfeld, 1860, p, 860. 

•iJRAS, 1910, p. 313. 

8 eil. Zurqani, 1280, iv. 116. 

4 Ilhdf ol-SadM, Com. on Ghazali’s Iliyd, ii. 418. 

» They will be found in the paHsage last cited. 

* See the Fatdvm of Ibn Taimiyya, 1826, i. 44. 

f SlMTd’t al JelaiH, 1839. p. 802. 


if it appear that be has never been circumcised.** 
The system of Abu ^anifa permits a Muslim who 
has not undergone circumcision to give evidence, 

rovided he has not neglected it in order to 

isplay contempt for Isl&m; in such a case he is 
disqualified, not on the ground of his physical con¬ 
dition, but as an evil liver.® In general, the popular 
notion is that circumcision is a token of Islam ; ® so 
in Hindustani, Muhammadanism’) is 

a euphemism for it: in Tashkent the lad on whom 
it is performed is said ‘ to have become a Muslim 
after neing an Unbeliever ’; * and the poet Sibt Ibn 
al-Ta'awidlii ( 6 th cent. A.H.) excuses the shedding 
of royal blood in the operation on the ground that 
even princes must obey Islam.® Nevertheless, 
there appear to have been times when circumcision 
was not rigidly observed, and there are com¬ 
munities which have either abandoned or never 
adopted it. So the Timurids in India did not 
observe it; and the number of circumcised Muslims 
in India is put by some experts at not more than 
96 per cent. The number of Chinese Muslims who 
have not undergone the operation is said to be 
considerable; ® and some JJerber tribes in the 
N. Atlas are said not to practise it.’ In some 
places the operation has a tendency to lapse into a 
surrogate. This is said to be the case in Turkey 
and parts of India. 

2 . Names for the rite, and theories of its 
purpose.—Besides the euphemisms which have 
been quoted, the legal name is khitdn, which 
probably means no more than ‘ cutting,’® for which 

‘cleansing,’ or one of its collates, is often 
substituted; other phrases are i'akdr or ta'dhirt 
‘removing a [sexual] obstacle,’ and qilf, ‘decortica¬ 
tion.** Of these words only the euphemism iuhr, 
‘cleansing,’ has any obvious religious associations ; 
it is interpreted as meaning rendering the body 
ceremonially clean, and so til for prayer ; and this 
view of its purpose is clearly taken by those 
authorities who hold that the operation should be 
jierformed just before a boy is of the age when he 
can be punished for neglecting his prayers. An¬ 
other of the names quoted above implies a theory 
that the operation is physically necessary for those 
who are to enter the married state; this view, 
according to Doughty, is still held in Arabia, and 
some m(^ern authorities (e.g. Renan) have taken 
the s;^me view of its original purpose; on the other 
hand, there are anthropologists who hold the very 
different view that its purpose is to le 8 .sen con¬ 
cupiscence (cf. above, pp. 666 , 669), and this, too, is 
supported by some Muslim theologians. Other 
views of its nygienic value are riven by Floss and 
Burton in the works cited, and by the Ottoman 
medical writer Risa.*® 

3 . Operators and instruments.—-In early times 
the t>peration was ordinarily performed by a 
surgeon,** and for this purpose as for others ** non- 
Muslim doctors were employed by those who could 
afford them ; ** and this is said to oe the case still in 
some countries. In N. Africa it is often performed 

1 R. K. Wilson, Digest of Anglo-Mohammedan Law, 1908, p. 92. 

8 Hiddya, 1831, iii. 381. 8 Oom. on Earin, ed. I, p. 861. 

4 Schuyler, Turkietan, London, 1876, L 142; cf. Kaye, Indian 
Mutiny, 1889, ii. 871. 

Diwdn, ed. Margrolioutb, 172, 16. 

s Dabry de Thieruant, MahomAtiame en Chine, 1878, ii. 322. 

7 PIoBB, Daa Kind in Branch und SUte\ 1884, i. 864. 

8 Attempts that have been made to connect this word with 
J^atan, ‘ a relation by morriape with a daughter,’ roiemble Vorro’s 
lucua a non lucendo theories (but see above, p. 664). 

^The operation on females is called properly khafd, and 
another on males (pafcan rather than Muslim) aalkh. The latter 
is descrilied in Burton’h Pilgrimage'^, 1893, ii. 110. 

IV Studie uber die riluale lieschneidung, 1906. 

n Fakhri, ed. Ahlwardt, 1868, p. 162. 

12 Ro a Jewish surgeon was employed as castrator (Ibn ly&s, 
U. 160). 

h>Sibt Ibn al'Ta'&widhi, loe. eit., states that the surgeon 
employed to circumcise the Khalif’s eons was an 'ilj, Le. non- 
Muslim. 
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by one learned in the IftAV {fnqih). ‘ In Kanjfra 
the ahddl is sometimes employed, and in the west 
of the Punjab the pirhain’ [names for ascetics].* 
In Tunis, where the operator is called tahhar^ 
‘ cleanser,' ho is usually a dealer in amulets.® In 
most countries he is a cupper and barber. A fee 
may he ilemantled; in Tunis the minimum is 
usually four francs ; among the Irakis in the N. W. 
provimicrt of India it is ‘ four annas and a pice or 
two from each of the friends present.’* The 
instrument usually employed is a razor; in N. 
Africa, however, trie operation is performed with 
scissors. There is a tradition that Abraham em- 

S ioyed an axe, but was rebuked for his haste. 

ther instruments {e,g, split reeds) are employed 
in places to aid the operation or prevent danger, 
but the Jewish method does not appear to be in 
use. As a styptic, gunpowder or fine wood ashes are 
applied in Turkestan, and the like elsewhere; wash¬ 
ing the wound with water is forbidden in Persia,* 
and in Bosnia the patient is not allowed to drink 
water for a month after the operation. In parts 
of India, salt is forbidden during convalescence. In 
some countries the month Kabi' is preferred for the 
operation; among the Irakis, liamadan is favoured. 
The time for healing is usually put at a week ; in 
some places it is supposed to take two or three days 
only, M bile elsewhere it is thought to take a montii. 

4. Age for the operation.~In early Arabia the 
operation seems to have been ordinarily deferred 
till puberty—a fact which was known to one of 
the comjulers of Abraham’s biography (in Genesis), 
who appears to have made it the basis for chrono¬ 
logical and other deductions. Muhammad is said, 
like other prophets, to have been bom sine prat- 
putio; he, however, followed the Jews in selecting 
the eighth (or, as the Muslims call it, the seventh 
—the day of birth not being included) day for the 
circ-umci'sion of his grandsons; and this day is 
recommended by many jurists, though there is 
some difficulty about the propriety of imitating 
the Jews.* A theory favoured by some authorities 
is that, failing the eighth day, it should be done 
on the fortieth ; failing that, in the seventh year.* 
Another opinion is, as we have seen, that it should 
be delayed to the tenth year, because at that age a 
lad maybe punished for having omitted his prayers.® 
From tile statements of travellers, there would ap¬ 
pear to be great variety in this matter—partly 
from the desire to find the age when least risk 
attends the operation, partly from the practice of 
operating on all the lads in a family, or even in a 
community, at once, since thereby some of the 
expense is saved. In S.W. Arabia tlie seventh day 
after birth or any multiple of seven is said to be 
favoured ; * in Dahomey the seventh day (as above) 
is saui to be normal among all communities, includ¬ 
ing Christians.* The Muslims of Tunis vary from 
the second to the sixth year ; *® those of India in 
general from the fifth to the ninth. In Persia 
the third or fourth year is normal; among the 
Kara-Kuchins of Central Asia the fourth or fifth ; 
in Algiers the fifth ; in N. Arabia the sixth.** In 
Turkey it is rarely performed before the sixth; 
the Bedawln visited by Burckhardt preferred the 
seventh ; ** the Ir&kis prefer the fifth or seventh ; 
in Tashkent the normal age is between seven and 
ten, but the operation is sometimes delayed till 
later.** In the Paniab it varies from the seventh 
year to the twelftn. The practice in Egypt is 
similar; but the later year would seem to be 
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unusual.* In Bosnia it varies from the tenth to 
the thirteenth year. This community, when first 
converted, tried infant circumcision; but the re¬ 
sulting mortality caused them to abandon the 
practice.* 

5 . Concomitant ceremonies.—In most Islamic 
countries the o})eration is preceded by on elaborate 
ceremonial, lasting in places as long a.s seven 
days. Iteferences to this custom in the literature 
are perhaps not quite common. The proper name 
for such a feast is said to be i'dhar* and the 
Prophet is supposed to have sanctioned it with 
three other feasts—wedding, birth, and house¬ 
warming.* In the life of the mystic Abil Sa*id 
(d. 440) it is stated that, when some youths from 
Khotan were converted, the proceeds of the sale of 
a man’s complete outfit were devoted to entertain¬ 
ing guests on the occasion of the circumcision.® 
Congratulatory odes on such occasions are found in 
some collections of poetry, but not in many. On 
the other hand, travellers'* narratives contain many 
descriptions of the ceremonial usual on such occa¬ 
sions, In Tunis it lasts a week; on the second 
morning the boy is clad in his best attire and 
paraded through the town mounted on a mule, 
accompanied by negroes and negresses bearing 
torches; during the operation itself (which comes 
at the end of the feast) boys make a loud noise by 
breaking earthenware pots in order to smotlier 
the cries of the muttahir (boy being circumcised).* 
Lane describes the )>arading of the muttahir 
through the streets of Egypt, mounted on a fine 
horse, with a red turban, out otherwise dressed as 
a girl.® The women’s attire is used elsewhere on 
this occasion, and is intended to signify that, until 
t he accomplishment of the act, the boy counts as 
one of the weaker sex. Similar ceremonies were 
witnessed by Meakin in Morocco.* In Lahore the 
iMiy is dressed as a bridegroom, and the ceremony 
itself called shadi (Persian for ‘wedding’).* Here 
during the operation the boy is seated on a stool, 
and, unless a companion in sutl'ering can be found 
for him, the top of an earthen vessel is simul¬ 
taneously cut on.*® Among the Irftkis the boy 
stands during the operation ; in most places he is 
made to lie on a bed. In Eastern Turkestan the 
day for the operation is fixed by an astrologer; the 
festival in the case of the wealthy lasts two or 
three days; at the end of the time the child’s 
family are presented with eggs and garments for 
the child.** The following is Schuyler’s description 
of the ceremony in Tashkent {op. cit. i. 141) : 

* The boy’B triends ;;ather at some place and come in procession, 
all disj^uised and decked out with paper cape, wooden swords, 
and shields of ]>aner-rind, and the boy who is to be circumcised 
is carried on the back of one of the elder boys, in case the feast 
is not at his own house ; if, however, it takes place at home, the 
boy is taken from the house through the streets in triumph, and 
then back again. He is, however, in a state of unconsciousness, 
having had administered to him early in the day a powerful 
narcotic, giU-kan, which is made of sugar-candy mixed with 
the sifted pollen from the hop-flowers and reduced to a hard 
paste. . . . The cries of the boy during the performance are 
drowned by shouts of" Hail, Modem, thou wastan Unbeliever."' 
Even here, then, the boy is conscious during the 
operation itself ; and, indeed, both this and that 
called salkh seem at times to serve as trials of 
endurance. Similar stories are told of the cere¬ 
monies in Turkey. It is performed with less 
elaboration in Persia and China; in the ^ latter 
country it appears to have a more definitely 
religious character than elsewhere. The exuvice 
seem generally to he burned or buried, sometimes 
in a mo.sque. 

i Al~Miiqtataf, 1904, p. 185. * Reference In Ploss. 

3 Uaghib Isuah&ni, Mulj,a(tardt, i. 396. 

■* at-budwr, ii. 43. ® Asrar al-tau1)id, p. 243. 

6 BSAP, J90(), p. 638. ® Modem Egy 2 )tian 8 , 1871, 11. 70. 

« Tiu Moors, 1902, p. 248. 

9 Similarly khattana is said to mean ' to give a wedding or 
drcumcision feast.’ 
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6 . General observations. —The fact tliat the 
Jewish, and to some extent the Christian, commu¬ 
nities with whom the Muslims came mainly in 
contact practised the rite, distracted attention from 
it in the early days of Islam, and, as has been 
seen, the observances of natural relif^ion with 
which it is classed are parts of ordinary cleanliness. 
To many of the tribes outside Arabia which 
adopted Islam it was also nothinj; new. Much 
pie-Islamic practice may, therefore, have been 
maintaim^d in the varieties of ceremony which have 
been noticed. The female operation has never had 
the universality of the male, though an expression 
attributed to the Prophet might seem to imply it.* 
It is said that the modem expansion of Islam in 
Africa has a tendency to rejiress the female opera¬ 
tion, while extending the male; and even the 
Shl'ite law-book cited renders the former unneces¬ 
sary for converts. The origin of both rites in 
Arabia was absolutely forgotten, and we have no 
means of knowing wnether they were borrowed 
from some other race or arose independently. From 
the fact that Muhammad permitted their continu¬ 
ance without interruption, it may be inferred that 
he was aware of no connexion betw'een them and 
jiaganisrn ; for his adoption of the Jewish day for 
the operation in lieu of the Ishmaelitic, and this 
after he had broken with the Jews and reintro¬ 
duced jiagan ceremonies into his system, we have 
no satisfactory explanation. I’lie absence of any 
certain connexion between it ami the Islamic 
system should render it comparatively easy for 
reformers of the latter to get rid of it. 

biTBiuTUUS.—This Ib suiBcieutly Indioulfcl ui the article. 

1 ). S. Maiigoliouth. 

CIRCUMCISION (Semitic).—Circumcision ap¬ 
pears to liave been common among the primitive 
Semites, since it is found perjietuated among all 
branches of the Semitic race, unless the Baby¬ 
lonians and Assyrians be an exception. Herodotus 
(ii. 104) informs us that it was practised by the 
ancient Pliomicians and Syrians; from several 
sources we learn that it was a custom of the 
Arabs Philostorgius (//it’ iii. 4) informs us that 
the Sahieans observed it; it still survives among 
the Abyssinian-s ;* and its practice by the Hebrews 
is well known and will he discM.ssed below. It has 
not yet been deflnitely lound among the Baby¬ 
lonians and Aasyrians, but a custom of ‘puriti- 
cation ’ through which foreigners had to jioss upon 
being adopted into Babylonian families may well 
have been circumcision.* A practice which is so 
nearly co-extensi ve with the Semitic world probably 
originated with the common stock from which the 
Semites are sprung. In the earliest tiiiios it was 
apparently practised upon both women and men, 
and in some parts of the Arabian world the 
practice of ciicumcising females still survives. 
Thus a passage in the/xitdfi al-Aghdni^ declares 
that ‘ a mother circumcised is a mother joyous.’ 
The custom of circumcising females is still practi.sed 
among some of the Arabs of Moab.® Probably in 
the beginning circunndsion among the Semites was 
a sacrifice to, or a riark of eon.secration to, the 
goddess of fertility, and was designed to secure 
her favour in the production of offspring.’ 

At first it seems to have been performed upon 
the male at the time of marriage. This seems to 
be one of the meanings of Ex. (J). Moses had 

1 lUum' al ihitdnain=eongressus venereut. 

*,IoB. Ant. I. xil. 2; Euseb. Prtp;). Evang. vi. 11; Sozomen, 
HE vi. 88; flaarbrucker, Seharastani, 18f>()-61, H. 86, § 4. 

»Cf. Wylde’8 Modem Ahysmnia, 1901, p. 181; Goodrich- 
Freer, Inner Jertiealem, 1004, p. 121. ^ 

* See Ranke in Bah. Exped. of the ITmv. of Pennsylvania, 
■erioB A, vol. vi, pt. i. p, 29 ff. _ 

» Of. xix. 69,11 and 12 (quoted also by Jaussen in the reference 
given In the next note), .... 

« See JaufiBon, Couiumes des Arabes aupays de Moab, p. 36 

t See Barton, Semitic Origins, p 98 ff. 


not been circumcised, consequently .Jahweh tried 
to kill him. Zipporah cut off' the foreskin of her 
son, and ‘ cast it at Moses’ feet ’—a euphemism 
for placed it upon his pudenda—and said : ‘ Surely 
a bridegroom of blood art thou to me.’ This 
vicarious circumcision satisfied Jahweh, and He 
let Moses go. Perhaps also the meaning^ of Gn 
.‘{4’^ was tluit circumcision was a preparation for 
riarriago; such seems to have been tlie meaning 
'f the rite among the Arabs. According to 
Doughty (Arabia Deserta^, i. 128), among some of 
the Arabs a child was not circumcised in infancy, 
but when he had reached the ago to take a wife. 
The operation was then performed in the presence 
of the maiden whom he was to marry; and, if he 
shrank from the ordeal or uttered a sigh, she 
disdained him. 

That the rite originated far back in the Stone 
age is indicated by the fact that in the earliest 
narratives of the OT it was performed with Hint 
knives (Ex 4‘*^, Jos 5'*). 

In later times, jwobably for humanitarian 
reasons, circumcision was performed when the 
boy was younger. Josephus (Ant. I. xii. 2) says 
that among the Arabs boys were circumcised 
when thirteen years old. It is doubtful, however, 
whether he had any better authority for this than 
the statement in Gn ^17* .that Ishmael was 
thirteen years old wheBT'Abraham circumcised 
him. Josephus cites this passage as the precedent 
which the Arabs followed, aiul in connexion with 
it says that the Jews circumcised when the hoy 
was eight days old, because Isaac was circumcised 
at tliat age (Gn 21*). It is probable, therefore, 
that his information alsmt the Arabs was 
inferential onlv. 

Among the IJedawin of modern Arabia the rite 
is performed when the boys are much younger, but 
the age varies. Those of the Negd, among whom 
Doughty travelled, circumcise the child when be 
has come to three full years; * those of Moab, 
when he is four or five years old.* The occasion is 
celebrateil by a feast, at which unmarried rirls 
dance, while young men watch and select their 
wives from among the dancers.* Among the 
Hebrews the rite was by the Priestly document 
placed at a still earlier age, so that the child W’as 
circumcised the eighth day after birth (Gn 17 W- 13 , 
L' 12“); and this custom, with slight exceptions 
which may extend the time to the eleventh day 
(cf. S/iab. xix. 5 and 137«), is still maintained by 
the Jews. It is probably due to this Biblical 
regulation that in Abyssinia boys are now circum¬ 
cised when eight or ten days old,* The variation 
from eight to ten days is probably due to Jewish 
inlluence, and perhaps arose from a not very clear 
knowledge of the regulations of Shab. xix. 6, just 
referred to. 

No details of how the rite was jierfornied among 
the amdent Semites have survived except among 
the Hebrews. It is probable from Ex 4“ that in 
early times circumcision was performed by the 
mother, but later, in the time or the I’ document, 
it was performed by the father (ef. Gn 17^^*). 
IJy the time of Josephus it was performed by 
special operators or surgeons (cf. Ant. xx. ii. 4), 
and this was also the case in the period represented 
by the Talmud (cf. Sfuib. 1306, 1336, 135, and 
J56u). If a Jewish physician was not available, 
the operation might be performed by a non-Jewish 
surgeon (cf. ^ul. 46 ; Ahoda Zara, 27a). Among 
the Bedawin it is sometimes performed by the 
father, and sometimes by a barber. In early times 
it seems to have been sufficient to cut off the end 
of the foreskin which covers the top of the glana 

1 Arodna Deserta, i. 340 f., 891 (3188 ff.]. 

3 jRusaen, op. ctt. 363. 8 Doughty, <6. 

* See Wylde, op. eit. 161. 
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penis. This was apiuirently done in a not very 
radical way, for it bccuiinj jtossilile for Jews to 
conceal the fact of circunici.sion ])y artificially 
ex ten din the nrej)iicc tJirou^di surgical treatment 
(see 1 AiJic J*®; Jos. Ant. XII. v. 1; 1 Co 7^*; 
AHsiunj)tion of Mos<'s, 8 ). It was probably in 
conHe,<jiMMicc <d Llii.s t luit tlie peri'ahy or laying bare 
of the tflnnSy was umtituled. According to this 
regulation, if any fringes of the foreskin remain, 
the circ.u incision is ineflicacious (cf. t^ihab. xix. 6 ). 

As pciloinied among tiie Jews, circumcision 
involves not only tlie cutting away of the outer 
jaitof the piepuec, but the slitting of its inner 
iiiing t<i laeilitate the total uncovering of the 
gland. The operation consists of three parts: ( 1 ) 
nuldk, the cutting away of the outer jiart of the 
prepuce, whicli is done by one sweep of the knife; 
( 2 ) peri'ahy tlie teaiing of the inner lining of the 
irepuce which still ailheres to the gland, so os to 
ay the gland wholly hare (this is done by the 
operator wdlh his thumb-nail and index finger); 
and (3) mesvfahy or tlie sueking of the blood from 
the wound. In ancient times the ceremony was 
performed at the residence of the family, but in 
the time of the Ceoniin, between the 6 th and 11 th 
centuries a.d., it was transferred to the synagogue, 
and was performed in the jiresence of the congre¬ 
gation. 'riio services lor the day were modified, 
the jiarts which were of a mournful nature 
being omitted ; and sornelinies ajipropriate hymns 
were recited instead, to make it a festal occasion. 
As in the time of Christ (cf. Lk 2''*^), so in the 
Talmudic jicriod (cf. Hhah. 1376), the child was 
named immediately after his circumcision. 

The ciicuiiicision of the female consists in 
cutting oil' the nymphiXy or labia minoray of the 
vulva, which unite over the clitoris. The rite is 
still performed upon the girls of some of the Arab 
tribes of Monb, as the time of marriage approaches 
(cf. Jausseu, op. cit. 35). 

In the heginuiiijj, then, Semitic circumcision was 
aTinarcntly a sacrifice to the goddess of fertility. 
Wnether it was intended to ensure the blessing of 
the goddess, and so to secure more abundant 
offspring, or whether it M'Os considered as the 
saciilice of a part instead of the whole of the person, 
we may not clearly determine, though the writer 
regards the former alternative as the more probable. 
By tlie time of the Priestly document it was 
regarded in Israel as tlie sign of the covenant 
between the people and .lahweh ((in 17^'% In 
consequence of tlii.s view, all (Jentiles who became 
Jewisli proselytes were circumciseil. In later times 
it was regarded as a duty which should he accepted 
with the greatest joy (Shah. 130flr). Jewish writers 
contend that it is not a sacrament, in the sense in 
which Baptism and Communion are sacraments to 
the Christian. But it is clear that, although no 
mystic character is attached to it, and no doctrine 
of a mysterious eliange of the nature of the 
reciiiicrit is built upon it, it does hold, when 
viewed as a distinctly JewLsh rite of fundamental 
ini])ortance to tlic .Jewish faith, much the same 
lave (mtM’ardly that the mcrainents Imre held in 
bristianity. An elllirt w'as made by Reformed 
Jewsy beginning in 1843, to abo/ish circumcision, 
but without avail. Since 1892, however, the 
Reformed Jews of America have not required it of 
proselytes, on tlie ground that it is a measure of 
extreme cruelty when performed upon adults. 

However circumcision may be view^ed by modem 
Judaism, an efibrt was made in the OT period to 
inakt; it | the outw'ard and visible sign of an inward 
and spiritual grace.’ Thus we read in T)t 10 ^® 

‘ Circumcise the foreskin of your heart, and do not 
again make your necks stiff.’ The meaning of this 
IS made clear in Dt 30® * Jahweh, thy God, shall 
circumcise thy heart, and the heart or thy seed, to 


love Jahweii, thy God, with all thy heart, and all 
thy soul, that thou mayest live.’ llere an ethical 
value is given to circumcision, by interpreting it 
as an index of a state or attitude of the heart. 
Similar uses of it are found in Jer 4® and Lv 26®b 
These passages gave St. Paul his conception that 
the real circumcision was an inner experience (cf. 
Ro 228, Col 2^'). 

LiTRRATt’RE.—J WellhRuseti, heste arab. Ueidentumn'^, 
Berlin, 1897, i>p. 174-170; G. A. Barton, Semitic Orifjins, 
London and N.V^, 1902, p, 98 ff. ; M. J. Lagrrange, Eludes sur 
tfs rel. Pans, 1905, pp. 242-240 ; Jaussen, CoiitxiineH de$ 

Arahes aupays dt JUoah, Pans, 1908, pp. .HO, 351, 3G3flf ; A. B. 
Wylde, Modem Abyssinia, London, 1901, p 101; Schurer, 
GJV*, Leipzig. 1902, Ill. 172 fl.; A. Asher, 7^ Jevnsk Hits of 
Ciretimention, Lmidun, 1373; W. Nowack, Ueb. Arch.y 
Prcihiirg i. B. 1894, i, J87ff. ; A. Macalister, in I1J)B i. 
442 ff.; 1. Ben 2 iiigerin.BBi, col. 82911.; K. Kohler, J. Jacobs, 
and A. Friedenwald, in JE iv. 92-102. 

George A. Barton. 

CITY, CITY-GODS.—I. In spite of the im¬ 
portance attained by the cult of the city in (:lreek 
and Roman life, our knowledge of the religious, aa 
distinct from the artistic, aspect of the subject is 
extremely scanty, b’rom the earliest times in 
which the Greeks became familiar with the idea of 
the city as an organic existence, with an individu¬ 
ality of its ow’n, distinct from that of other cities, 
it was natural that some one deity should be re¬ 
garded as intimately connected with, if not con¬ 
trolling, the fortunes of the city. But the special¬ 
ization of the general Tyche, who controlled the 
vicissitudes of human life in general, into a special 
Tyche swaying the fortunes of a particular State, 
w'as a comparatively late development. Thus tiie 
image of Tyche made by the sculptor Bupalus for 
Smyrna in the 6th cent., wearing the cylindrical 
polos characteristic of so many primitive deities, 
and holding the horn of plenty (Pans. iv. 30. 6), 
was no special Smyrmean Tyche, but the universal 
goddess. Before the Hellenistic age it would seem 
that the place of the city-Kortuno was taken by 
the cJiief ueity of the State, as it certainly was by 
Athene at Athens, where Agathe Tyche seems to 
have been a mere hypostasis oi the tutelary goddess. 
'I'lie form of Atlieno was so definitely fixed at a 
very early date that later ideas couhi not prevail 
to liiodify her appearance, even when she was con¬ 
sidered in the aspect of Tyche. But elsewhere, as 
at Smyrna, Salamis, Papfios, and various Phoeni- 
(daii cities, we find the local goddesses, Cybelo, 
Aphrodite, and Astarte, when considered as city- 
goddesses par exceUence, wearing the mural crown 
distinctive of that phase of their activity. This 
gui.se, however, is not earlier than the 4th cen¬ 
tury. 

2 . The idea of Tyche as specially contrtilling the 
fortunes of the city has been traceef back to l‘iiular, 
Avlio calls her 4>c/)(Tro\if, and in 01. xii. invokes 
Soteira Tyche of Ilimera as daughter of Zeus 
Kleiitherios, the god of political liberty. Never¬ 
theless we are not justiued in supposing that he 
regards her as the gmddess of Ilimera exclusively i 
she is still the universal Tyche, who sways the 
afiairs of States as of individuals, and can, of 
course, be invoked in the case of any particular 
city or individual. The idea of the Tifxv irdXeus, 
strictly speaking, dates from the 4tb century. In 
that age two factors were gaining in importance in 
Greek political society—the monarchy and the new 
city within the State (as against the older city- 
State). Foundations like jUexandria and, later, 
Antioch represented an entirely new idea; and, con¬ 
currently with the discovery of this idea, the Greeks 
invented the formal representation of it, as the 
Tyche of the city, veiled and wearing the walled 
crown, and holding usually (at least in later times) 
the other attributes of the universal Tyche, a 
rudder and eornucopiat. The head of the city- 
goddess wearing the walled crown is represents 
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on 4th cent, coins of HeracJoia Pontica and of i Tycheof Constantmoi)lointo tlieCliiistian rcli^don, 
Salamis in Cyprus (where she is, as stated above, placing a cross on her head, and that .Julian ac- 
more or less identified with Aphrodite). After the cordingly abolislied her worship. The personifica- 
time of Alexander these city-goddesses are repre- lion ol cities as female figures wearing turreted 
sented with increasing frequency ; under the £iu- crowns has lingered down to the present day. In 
pire practically every city had its Tyche. The the Middle Ages it is occasionally found, as in the 
name Ti/x<i’ro\ts, by which she was called at Myra Joshua Koll (probably of the 10 th cent.), where, 
in Lycia (Heberdcy, Oprarnoas, Vienna, 1897, p. for instance, there is such a figure of the city of 
50, XIX. B 4), well expresses the complete fusion Gebal reclining and holding a corwucopicR. 
between the ideas of Tyche and city. Most famous Lit«raturk.—F. All^erre, fltwie rur la diease greeqvs Tyehi 

of all (he figures of such a goddess was the Tyche des lAJttrcH de Lvon,' xiv. 1802), pp. 16^217; 

AGardner, ‘Count,nes and Cities in Ancient Art (JHS, 
of Antioch, made by Lutychides of bicyon. bhe Roscher’s Uxi/am, nrtt. ‘Cenius’ (Birt)and ‘ Fortuna' 

was seated on a rock (Mt. oilnms) with a half- (Drexler); Dittenbergei, Or, «r. Y«scr. i»u;i-06, p. 686. 
figure in swimming attitude at ner feet (the River G. P. Hill. 

Orontes). She held a palm-branch, and her head CIVIL RIGHTS.—Civil rights are those rights 
was veiled and turreted. The earliest representa- existing for the individual, and enjoyed by him, 
tion of this figure is found on coins struck by in a State or organized political community. 
Tigranes at Antioch. Her cult was of course They are usually said to be constituted, and 
earlier, but to place the figure on the coins would granted to the individual, by the State, and by 
to the Seleiicids have savoured too much of civic the State alone, and to be revocable at the will of 
independence. Tigranes probably allowed its use the State ami by the State altme. They can and 
in order to propitiate the chief city in his newly are to be enjoyed within the State and nowhere 
ac.quired dominions. The figure became enor- else; and depend solely on the good will and good 
niously popular, and is found on hundreds of coins pleasure of the State. They have beiin frequently 
striKik by (ireek cities in the East, as well as in contrasted with natural rights, which, it is held, 
marble replicas. The ordinary 'I’ytdie, holding man enjoys by virtue of natural law, or Divine 
cornucopia’ and rudde.r, is, however, still commoner decree, or the constitution of human nature, and 
on coins of Greek cities, especially in Asia Minor. w'hich do not owe their existence to the arbitrary 
3 . In Rome the place of the Tyche was supplied in will of the State but are inherent in the individual, 
more than one \iay, characteristic of the Roman and would lielong to him if the State were not in 
tendency to multiply abstractions. In the first existence. It is not implieil in the assertion of 
place, we have the genius of the city. The genius natural rights that these are not enjoyed in a 
pubhr.'usy or genius urhis liomcB., was worshijiped State. Oh the contrary, it is helil that the 
from a very early date (festival on Oct. 9th). excellence of a State is determined by the com- 
Cities, municipia, colonies, provinces all had pleteness with which natural rights are enjoyed 
analogous genu, whose worship was a very real within it and by the absence of any attempt to 
thing, so that Arnobius objected to the cult of the interfere with them or to set them aside. In 
civilatium dei (i. 28), In addition, and still more short, natural rights may and ought to be enjoyed 
closely corresponding to the Greek Tyche, Rome within the State, but they are not created by it. 
had a special Fortumi or Fortumr. Popuh Romani, or At the most they are only recognized by it. 

Fortuna Publicn, or a^ain Fortuna Publicn Populi The phrase is also used in a narrower sense to 
Romani Quiritium Prirnigenin. It is possible that cover only those rights which are indisputably 
one of the cults of Fortune at Rome was borrowed created by the State. Thus, for instance, on the 
from Praeneste. Finally, Rome herself was per- Continent, legal sentences of so many mouths or so 
sonified as Dca Roma, certainly as early as the many years of imprisonment and so many more 
3rd cent., perhajis earlier. On a coin struck at yeiirs of deprivation of civil rights are frequently 
Locri in S, Italy about 280 or 275 H.c. she is repre- recorded ; and in Britain certain ofl'ences car^ 
sented as an armed female figure being crowned with them tlie inability to exercise civil rights in 
by Loyalty, Her helmeted head (not the head of this sense. These civil rights may be termed 
Minerva; see Ilaeberlin, ‘ Dor Roma - Typua,’ in political rights, for they have to do chiefly with 
Corolla Numisniatica, Oxford, 1906), appears on the the right to vote or to be elected to ollice. To 
earliest Roman silver coins, first issued in the 3rd deprive a criminal or an undischarged bankrupt of 
cent. (269 n.c.). Presumably one of the two similar his civil rights in the wider sense would be to 
heads on the earlier bronze trientes and uncioe of make him an out(;ast, and deprive him of all 
the 4th cent, also represents her. We may, there- security and protection. 

fore, suppose that the Romans did not lag far This distinction of natural from civil rights is 
behind the Greeks in inventing the cult of their nearly always denied by iiolitical theorists, and 
city. The claim of the Smymmans (Tac. Ann. has almost a revolutionary and anarchistic character 
iv. .56 ; cf. the claim of Alabanda, Liv. xliii. 6) to in modern times, because it implies the existence of 
have been the first to found a temple of Urbs a more primitive and fundamental authority than 
Roma in 195 B.C. must not be taken as showing the sovereign State. However, not all individ- 
that the worship was then first invented. Augustus ualists who protest against State interference— 
authorized combined cults of Julius Caesar and e.y. Herbert Spencer—are to be regarded as holding 
Rome in temples at Ephesus and Niceea, and of such a doctrine. Yet the treatment of the subject 
himself and liome at Pergamum and Nicomedia. in most works of political science is somewhat 
Perhaps the most famous of these combined culte scholastic, resting content with an analysis of the 
was that of Lyon, with its altar dedicated to Rome I term ‘ sovereignty ’ instead of seeking the basis 
and Augustus. W e must not, however, iorget that \ for a distinction which has heen so iretYuentVy 
in such a cult we have travelled beyoud the idea of \ drawn and which so easily comuiends itself. The 
the mere city to the idea of the Imperial authority, distinction between natural and civil riglits is that 
The local TVehe was in no way incompatible with between rights based on primitive and natural 
the Innierial goddess. instincts and rights based on instincts acquired by 

4 . Of the nature of the cult we know nothing, the individual within the State, which, if not 
Greek higli priests and Roman Jlamines are men- artificial, are certainly derivative, formed by the 
tioned; the chief festival was presumably always activity of the State itself re-acting on the indi- 
on the birthday of the city, as wo know it to have viduals who compose it. Among the more fnmla- 
heen in the case of Rome and Constantinople. It mental may he classed the rights of the family, 
is interesting to note that Constantine adopted the the right of the individual to life and the con- 
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ditions of dovelopinent, the rifflit to freedom of 
thought and conscience, and the rigdit also to 
change the characttir of the State, which is some¬ 
times called the riglil of revolution. Among the 
derivative rights are the nglit to ]jartici])ate in the 
govorniiient of the State, the right of private 
property in its actual forms, the right to a 
minirmiiii of subsistence as nxiognized in Poor 
Laws. 'J'licso last arc indeed equally natural 
rights, hut they are derivative in their present 
form ; and the manner of their exercise is deter¬ 
mined by the State. The rigdit to the suffrage, 
for instance, is denied to the majority of the 
Hubiects of the State; and Mr. Gladstone’s 
(JccJuration in 1867, that it was the refusal, nut 
the granting, of tlie suffrage that needed to be 
jnstilicd, does not imply that the right to vote is a 
natural right or anything more than an expediency 
for the SLiitc. 

The controversy regarding natural rights has 
not been rendered mure easy of solution by the 
tendency of political theorists, from Augustine 
and Aqumas to Machiavelli and Hobbes, to treat 
the State, if not as * Leviathan,’ yet as something 
sacrosanct, above criticism, with inalienable and 
indivisible rights of sovereignty, as the creator of 
law and not tlie subject of it. To the non-legal or 
non-political mind the doctrine of sovereipjnty, 
and the conclusions drawn from it, are too sw'eep- 
ing if not somewhat absurd, for the State cannot 
be regarded as a creation beyond inoralitj’^ and 
moral judgments. It is an institution, based on 
human nature and arising out of human necessi¬ 
ties, and its value is to he estimated by the W'aj' in 
which it serves these human nec-essitiea and by the 
value of that part of human nature on which it is 
based. It is nocessarily sovereign but it is not at 
all sacrosamtt. Its value is the value of the desire 
which originated it; and, if it has subordinated 
other institutions similarly having value and 
authority, it must give eifect to the desires which 
orij^inated them. It must permit, if not guarantee, 
their exercise. It has perhaps more authority and 
more power than any other single institution, 
although the Church has proved a formidable 
rival; but it has not more power and authority 
than all the others combined. So, if the State 
neglects tlie functions it lias assumed, and en¬ 
deavours to rule in its owm interest, and suppresses 
other iustilulions, it stands in a dangerous case. 
There is jiussibly no specific right of revolution, 
but the authority of the State might be upset by 
the combined authority of the other huniaii desires 
which can no longer find their exiuession. Civil 
rights are therefore simply the natural human 
desires that have found effect in institutions which 
the State has siihordinated to itself. 

We are thus able to understand the distinction 
betw^een natural and civil rights and at the same 
time to assert the supremacy of the State without 
regarding it as Leviathan. A civil right exists 
corresjjonding to every human desire that can be 
fitted into the harmony which the State’s authority 
imposes. There are no civil rights beyond the 
State, bocnusc the State refuses to acknowledge 
the anarchic independence of any otlior institution. 
Civil rights are not createil by the State, hut are 
only guaranteed by it. When we say that civil 
rights cannot exist outside of the State, W'e are 
either employing a meaningless tautology or ex¬ 
pressing the fact that we do not know of any 
stage of social existence where there has not been 
some political authority separate and distinct as 
in the modern State, or added to the natural 
fuiictioiiK of an iubtitutioii designed for some othei 
end, e.ff. family, Church, etc. There are no 
natural rights, becau.Hc we know of no pro-political 
society without power to impose a harmony on the 


complex of human desires. Hut in another sense 
all civil rights are natural rights because they are 
based on human de.sires. Some of the desires are 
primitive and some are derivative; none is 
artificial; all are natural. This remain.^ true, 
though it is an undoubted fact that all desires are 
modified by reaction from the institutions to which 
tliey have given rise, and also by the relation of 
these institutions to the State. A faithless or 
ineffective State might be dissolved in virtue of 
the combined authority of the desires to which it 
has failed to give effect; but it would be instantly 
and in the very act reiilacod by another State. 
For the State itself is the expression of a permanent 
desire. A return to anarchy is impossible, and 
the theory of anarchism itself simply establishes 
another kind of political authority. 

There are thus as many civil right.s and relation¬ 
ships—the terms are correlative —as there are 
institutions. We do not say as many as there are 
human desires, for there are some desires so 
fleeting in character and so individual in their 
occurrence that no corresponding institution has 
been created. There are also desires whose claims 
for satisfaction are so inconsistent wdth the claims 
made by other and worthier desires, that the 
corresponding institutions have been suppressed 
by the State in the exercise of its functions as 
arbiter and guarantor of the satisfaction of desires. 
Civil rights are thus of various degrees of import¬ 
ance, which tlie}' derive from the im[>ortance of 
the desires that originated the institution. They 
are the politii al exiiiession of the ethical value of 
ilesires. I'heir importance is not determined solely 
by the question of priority of origin. The most 
important, no doubt, are Iiistorically the earliest 
to manifest themselves; but the later and more 
reliiUMl which are not developed, and do not 
manifest themselves, till the State has attained a 
large measure of its authority and supremacy, ore 
less obviously dependent on the physical nature of 
man. The right to freedom of conscience is not 
the less important that the need for its recognition 
does not arise in primitive communities; and, 
indeed, it is perhaps recognized in the modem 
State ami guaranteed by it only against rival 
iiiblitutions, and not as yet completely against the 
State itself. 

An enumeration of civil rights would therefore 
be an enumeration of the more permanent liuuian 
desires, ’riieso are subject to change with the 
development of civilization, because the scale of 
ethic.aj values changes; and, though the name 
remains; the idea may be changed if only by the 
continued leaction of the State upon the insti¬ 
tution in question. The right to a minimum of 
siihsislence is a very dilferent thing in the clan, 
with its periodical re-iiistribution of land, in the 
pild, with its sustenance of decayed members, and 
in the modern State, with its Poor Law operating 
through a workhouse test. The right of Uie child 
to opportunity is a different thing in the patriarchal 
family, which would permit Abraham to sacrifice 
his son Isaac or Jephtliah his daughter, from what 
it is in modem England, where the State legislates 
to prevent a father sending his children to W'ork 
to earn a living for him, and concentrates to a 
large exl-ent tlie responsibility for the child’s 
education and healtli in the hands of its own 
ilicials. Civil rights are thus liable to change 
and modification, and the State has so well per¬ 
formed its duty and so fully justified its encroach¬ 
ments that the law is more than a technical 
guarantee of freedom and of civil rights. It has 
progressively given these a richer and a fuller 
meaning; and natural rights are never so well 
enjoyed as in the more perfect forms of the 
State. 
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LiTBRATnan.— Spinoza's political writings as interpreted in 
R. A. Duff, -Spinoza’s Political Philotophy, Glasgow, 1903; W 
W. Willougnby, Mature of the Slate, Now York, 1896; B. 
Bosanquet, Philosophical Theory of the State, rx)ndon. 1899; D. 
G.Ritchie,i^Taturai Rights, London, 1895 ; tlie standanl treatises 
on politics, such as H. Sidgwick's Elements of Politics, London, 
1896. The doctrine of rights is maintained by individualist 
writers generally; see H. Spencer's Justice, London, 1891; and 
W. Domsthorpe's Individualism, London, 1889. For a practical 
criticism of the social contract theory, see J. Morley's Rousseau, 
London, 1878, and, for another point of view, the same writer’s 
Machiavetli, I^ndon, 1897. JOHN DaVIDSON. 

CIVILITY, COURTESY.—These words have, 
in their ordinary use, similar, but not identical, 
connotation. Both stand, in general, for the dis- 
positions and liabits which lead to tlie observance 
of good manners, and are thus onposed to rudeness, 
want of consideration in small things, contempt 
of etiquette, and aversion to social distinctions and 
conventions. The word ‘ civility,’ however, stands 
for loss distinguished qualities than those comprised 
under ‘courtesy.’ Generally speaking, civility is 
a more negative and passive quality, shown chiefly 
in forbearance from acts likely to cause annoyance 
and discomfort, while courtesy implies beyond this 
a positive and active regard, whether inbred or 
consciously acquired, for the claims and sentiments 
of one’s neighbours, so far as such regard tends to 
make social life easy and agreeable. If this differ¬ 
ence is a real one, it may have its origin in the 
etymology and history of the words. 

CivilUas, originally meaning the art of govern¬ 
ment, came to denote the general state of society, 
and finally the group of human qualities by which 
men and women are fitted to live together in orderly 
society. ‘Civilitie’ in Tudor times was used as 
equivment to ‘civilization.* The transference is 
not har<l, since civilization certainly requires 
amenability to social rules, though other require¬ 
ments may be equally imperative. Again, the 
character of early political society, in the stress 
laid on the necessary subordination of the lower 
classes, may explain how, in our use of the words 
‘civil’ and ‘uncivil,’we think, as a rule, more of 
the behaviour of social inferiors to superiors than 
vice versUf though the conduct of equals to one 
another, or even of superiors to inferiors, may 
sometimes be called ‘civil’ or the reverse. 

‘ Courtesy,’ on the other hand, is originally an 
aristocratic virtue derived from a courts and main¬ 
tained by a high sense of honour and self-respect 
in a dominant class. It has in the history of many 
peoples become associated with all that goes U> 
make up the idea of chivalry (q.v.). Thus English 
readers naturally look on Chaucer’s ‘Knight’ as 
the typical case. Scrupulous attention to all re- 
t!Ognized personal claims, ready helpfulness to the 
weak and the oppressed, observance of all the rules 
of good breeding, are among the conspicuous traits 
of tlie courteous aristocrat, whether found in ancient 
Arabia, in Japan, or in the upj)er society of medi- 
»val Europe. 

With the growth of democracy, the ideas of 
courtesy and of civility may seem to approximate. 
If, then, we attempt a rough analysis of the dis¬ 
position or character under consideration, we need 
not attempt to distinguish between the two, except 
that the hner qualities would seem to belong to 
courtesy rather than to civility. 

In such an analysis, one primary element is eelf- 
ctmtrol. The most flagrant cases of bad manners, 
such as excessive laughter, or self-indulgence at 
table, are, of course, mainly due to want of self- 
discipline, and the same may be said of the less 
coarse and offensive habits of the self-obtruding 
bore. The positive side of this quality is more 
fitly described as patience^ which, in fact, includes 
self-repression, and adds an altruistic element. 
Another necessary ingredient in civility or courtly 


is presence of mind. Persons who are not, by dis¬ 
position or training, able to discern the riglit thing 
to do or say at any particular moment are certain 
to find themselves constantly placed, and placing 
others, in a position of embarrassment or annoy¬ 
ance. A certain dignity, based on the same kind 
of appreciation of one’s own claims as is felt for 
those of other people, is an essential quality, as is 
also a decree of moilesty sufficient to keep one’s 
personal idiosyncrasies habitually in the back¬ 
ground. Intellectual tastes are not indispensable 
(witness the character of Sir Roger de Coverley), 
though, if culture is present, it certainly lends an 
additional charm to courtesy. 

But the fundamental characteristic of the highest 
form of courtesy is a quick and imaginative sym¬ 
pathy. This is the safest guide, not only in avoid¬ 
ing unpleasant social collisions, but in suggesting 
tactful modes of dealing ivith all manner ot situa¬ 
tions. It appears especially in the perfect host or 
hostess, who seems to have an intuitive knowledge 
of the feelings of each guest in a large assembly. 
It is partly an intellectual, partly a moral quality, 
and IS generally accompanied by all the other in¬ 
gredients of courtesy already mentioned. 

It lb a common matter of complaint that the 
standard of civility, courtesy, or good manners is 
declining among us at the present day. On this 
point it would be rash to offer an opinion, chiefly 
uecause one of the features of modern society is the 
partial obliteration of class distinctions; and, as 
each class has its traditional code of manners, such 
obliteration must cause upheavals. If, in the world 
generally, manners are tending to become slipshod 
and sometimes oll’ensive, two causes may be assimed 
for the process; the hurrv of modem life, wnich 
makes people think that they have no time for the 
lesser conveniences and amenities of society; and 
the depreciation of self-restraint as an element in 
education. 

Civility and courtesy have a connexion with 
morals which is fairly close and generally evident. 
True, it is po.ssible for a courteous person to be 
grossly immoral, and it is also possible for a highly 
moral person to be lacking in courtesy; yet a 
high regard for courtesy without moral principle 
is likely to lead to strange aberrations, as was the 
case in the later days of chivalry, and morality 
unadorned with grace of manners has often a for¬ 
bidding character. ‘Be courteous’ does not rank 
with the precepts of the Decalogue, and its presence 
in A V of the Eng. Bible (1 P 3®) is due onlv to 
a happy mistransiation of raireiudippoves, ‘moJest’ 
(K V * humbleminded ’). The same passage contains 
ail injunction to be avfnraOeis ; and this, if the view 
given above be accurate, iinplie.s the cultivation of 
a tone of mind necessary for the development of 
genuine courtesy. 

Literatdhk.—T he literature on the subject is rather slight, 
M courtesy has not been regarded as worthy ot much considera¬ 
tion by etliioal writers, though it comes more or less under 
benevolence. There are many uiedtwval treatises on good man¬ 
ners, including Caxton’s Boke of Curtesye. There is much good 
sense in Swift’s Essay on Good Manners, reprinted from the 
Guardian, and in Lord Chesterfield's Letters to his Godson, 
1890. For a glorification of medituval habits of life as a model 
to modern gentlemen, see K. H. Digby, 2'he Broad Stone qf 
Uonmir, 18‘J9-48. The following references to modern works 
may be useful : W. Dickie, 2'he Culture of the Spiritual Life, 
1905, p. 121; C. C. Everett, Ethics for Young People. 1892, p. 
110; M. Creighton, The Claims tf the Common Life, 1906, 
p. 138; F. Paget, Studies in the Christian Character, 1896, p. 
209; R. W. Dale, Laws of Christ for Common Life, 1884, 
p. 107; H. Belloc In Dublin Review, vol. cxl. (1907) p. 2^. 

Alice Gardner. 

CIVILIZATION.—As in the case of other 
words used tn describe certain stages of social 
development, the term ‘ civilization ’ has come to 
have a much more extended meaning than it 
originally possessed. In its literal sense civiliza- 
tioD (civilis, ‘ pertaining to a citizen ’) implies a 
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social condition existing undtT the forms and 
government of an organized State. The citizen 
(civis) was tlie unit in tfie government of ancient 
Kome, and ho oeciijiicd a Hiinilar position in the 
organization of the eity-Slates of Greece. Krorn 
the more limited sense thus indicated the term 
‘civilization’ Ims gradually been extended in 
meaning until in (mrrent general use it has come 
to imply all that j)rogre8.s in arts, government, 
social (‘(jiiipmcnt, social co-operation, and culture 
which separates man as a ineniher of the higher 
societies from a condition of barbarism. 

A study of tlie origins of civilization, and then 
of tlie piineiples underlying social development in 
mialern jxditieal societies, is a very wide one ; and 
it IS tending to become more and more coimddent 
in its subject matter with that which is usually 
included under the head of Sociology. It is a 
feature of the subject, however, that the principles 
of early sucietios have been more studied and 
are better understood than the princijiles of more 
recent social development. Four-liftlis of the 
space in Herbert Spencer’s Principles of Sociologyy 
for instance, is devoted to the discussion of 
topics relating to primitive man. The ideas and 
practices connected with the age of pulierty, the 
customs and beliefs surrounding the profession of 
medicine-men in primitive society, trie rites and 
lieliefs associated with marriage in its early forms, 
the institution of toternism amongst savage neoples, 
and the doctrines of ancestor-worship in early tribal 
society, liave all received a great amount of atten¬ 
tion. The inllucuce of conceptions associated with 
these and similar institutions in extending and 
organizing social consciousness in the primitive 
stages of society has been widely studied and 
discussed. The <!omparative study of later systems 
of civilization and the principles underlying them 
—and in particular the study of the princi^des 
governing the development of Western civiliza¬ 
tion for the past 2000 years—has made for less 
progress. 

In all conditions of early society the first liegin- 
nings of the institutions of custom, of religion, 
and of law, which have held society together, have 
been closely associated with the family. The head 
of the family in primitive social conditions is the 
head <)f the social group; and the family and the 
relationsliips proceeding from it always constitute 
the basis of the iState in its earliest forms. The 
history of civilization from this point forward is 
mainly the history of the dovelojunent of larger 
and larger a.MsociationH of men, of the forces which 
have liehl these a.ssociations together, and of the 
causes whicli have given them long life, vitality, 
and social efficiency in the Iiiglie.st sense. 

There is no doubt that soiiio kind of military 
efficiency was intimately associated with the origin 
of primitive social groups, and that the Ininds of 
union were usually religious in character. J. G. 
Frazer’s theory {Early Hist, of Kingship, 1905) of 
the origin of Kingsliip in early society is to the 
effect that the office was developed out of magic— 
it being the magician rather than the military 
leader who tirst attained authority in the primitive 
group. In the further stages he imagines the more 
primitive functions as falling into the background 
and being exchanged for priestly duties as magic 
is superseded by religion. In still later phases a 
partition takes place between the civil and the 
religious aspect of the kingshij), the temporal 
power being committed to one man and the spiritual 
to another. The military principle must, however, 
have been supreme under all asiiects. Great 

E rorninence is given in early society to supposed 
lood-relationslih), to which religious significance 
is attributed. The resulting social group of this 
kind must from the beginning have had a strong 


selective value, for it would have behind it a power¬ 
ful military principle of efficiency making lor its 
successful development. As the family expanded 
into a larger social group like tlie Latin gens, and 
this again into tlie clan, the family life and the tie 
of supposed blood-relatiotiship continued to possess 
great importance as a basis of social unity. We 
have examples of tlie patriarchal type of society 
well delineu in the earlier records i)f the Jews. In 
the Hindu law down to the present day the joint 
family continues to he a family union of an un¬ 
limited number of persons and tlieir wives, de 
scended, or sujiposed to be descended, from a 
common male ancestor. The social development 
of most of the historic peoples has progressed far 
lieyond this stage. The civilization of Eastern 
peoples has been greatly influenei'd by some of 
the more characteristic ideas of ancestor religion. 
The family relationship, the influence of ancestors, 
and the mreo of hereditary usage are aiuongsi 
the most poM^erful causes giving to Chinese 
civilization of the present day its charac-teristic 
features. In the ancient Shintoism of .Jajian the 
deiticatioD of heroes and great men as well as of 
the forces of Nature was a feature, ‘'I’lic great 
gods . . . are addressed as parents, or dear <iivine 
ancestors’ (W. G. Aston, Shinto,'o. 6 ). Although 
Shinto as a national religion is almost extinct, its 
influence has been considerable. So loii" as we 
are born Japanese, says Okakura-Yosliisahuro, 
‘our actual self, notwithstanding the dillerent 
clothes wo have put on, Inns ever remained true in 
its spirit to our native cult. Speaking generally, 
we are still Shintoists to this aay’(Z’A« Japanese 
Spirit, p. 88 ). in tlie West, as civilization became 
more complex, the tribe, or a similar aggregate, 
included several groups of blood relations, although 
its organization still followed that of the family. 
This stage is clearly in sight in the early history 
of the city-States of Greece and Home, and also in 
the history of the Jews ; but it tended to merge in 
time in the more highly organized condition of the 
political State. Amongst most ancient peoples, 
and in the Mosaic constitution, as well as in the 
history of Greece and Rome, we find tribes with 
a yiolitical and religious meaning, which afterwards 
disappear. The tribal constitution, in short, lusted, 
ajj Rluntschli points out, ‘ as a bridge between the 
family and the State, and fell away as soon as the 
State was assured ’ {The Theory of the State). 

As the epoch of the large modern State is 
ajiproached, the tendency towards both aggregation 
and differentiation of function continues. The 
principles underlying and holding together the 
civilization of the more advanced peoples of the 
present day have become far more complex than at 
any previous stage. The modern State is no longer 
identified, as was the State in the ancient world, 
with the life of a city. It rests on a large organized 
territory moving towards still larger aggregation 
by federation. That our Western civilization, 
moreover, is essentially and ultimately a single 
organic unity, may be perceivwl from the fact that 
the principles underlying its development are more 
organic than those underlying the life of any of 
the States comprised within it. The resources, 
military, material, and cultural, have become 
immense. It has absorbed into it most of the 
results and most of the equipment of all past states 
of social order. In the States within it, while they 
remain inilependent of each other, differentiation 
upon diff'ereiitiation of function has taken place, 
and is still taking place, in government, educa¬ 
tion, communication, and proauctive activities of 
all kinds. Our We.stcm civilization has become a 
vast, highly organized, and interdependent whole, 
the wants of every part regulated by economic 
laws, extensive in tlieir reach, and complex in their 
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application beyond anythinff which has prevailed 
before. Its accumulated power, its methods, and 
its knowledge now deeply affect the development 
of the individual born within it. Despite the wars 
that have taken place within it, and that have 
been due to it. Western civilization has been a 
surprisingly stalde system of order, making on the 
whole for the peace of its peojiles, and increasingly 
tending to discountenance military conquest. So 
great is the prestige of its methods and results, that 
they are now being eagerly borrowed by other 
peoples. It is materially influencing the standards 
of culture and conduct throughout the world, and 
in the result it is operating towards the gradual 
improvement and intensiii(‘ation of all tlie con¬ 
ditions of progress among nations. 

In attempting to gauge the character and the 
causes of this twofold movement of society towards 
aggregation, organization, and stability on the one 
hand, and towards culture and ellicienoy on the 
other, we distinguish certain leading features. It 
is evident that the process as a whole is one in 
which sticiety is becoming more and more organic, 
and in which th(i interests of the individual are 
therefore being increasingly subordinated to the 
needs and olliciency of society as a whole. What, 
therefore, it may be asked, is the cause of this 
deepening of the social consciousness? We see 
primitive society resolved into its component units 
when the sense of obligation to a military leader is 
dissolved with his death. What is the cause of 
this greatly inesreased sense of social duty, which, it 
may lie observed, goes deeper than sense of loyalty 
to the particular JState of which the citizen may be 
a meniher, and which in the last resort makes 
these striking results of our civilization possible? 

A very j)r(*gnant remark of T. II. Green (Prole- 
gonienu'to Elhtcs, bk. III. eh. iii.) was that during 
the ethical (leveloi)ment of man the sense of social 
duty involved in the command ‘ Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself ’ has never varied. What 
has varied is only the answer to the question ‘ Who 
is my neighbour?’ If, in the light of this pro¬ 
foundly true reflexion, we regard social progress 
from tile conditions of primitive society to those 
of the highest <;ivilization of the present, it may 
be ol)sorve<l to possess certain marked features. 

In the infancy of historic societies we see men 
regarded and treated always as members of a group. 
Every hotly, as Maine (Ancient Law, 1907 ed., p. 136) 
has said, is first a citizen ; then as a citizen he is a 
member of his order—of an aristocracy or a demo¬ 
cracy, of an order of patricians or of plebeians, or 
of a caste ; next he is a member of a gens, house, 
or clan ; and lastly, he is a member of his family. 
In the aggregate of these fixed groups, as they 
become in time the basis of the primitive State, 
the ruling principle of the State—as it was, no 
doubt, the ruling principle of the earlier and smaller 
group—expressed under a multitude of forms, and 
amongst peoples widely separated from each other 
in every other respecd, continues to be the same. 
While relationship within the State is always the 
most binding that can he conceived,all those without 
it are regarded as persons to whom no obligation 
of any kind is due. The bond of citizenship within 
the early societies had almost always a religions 
significance; hut, from its nature, it gave rise to 
an attitude of exclusiveness which it is difficult for 
the modern mind to conceive. In the primitive 
stage of the ancient civilizations of Greece and 
Rome, the limited conception of the answer to 
the question ‘Who is my neighbour?’ was very 
marked. In the early type of caste society to 
which Homer introduces us, says Mahafl'y, 

‘ the kev to the comprehension of all the details depends upon 
one leading principle—'that consideration is due to the tuenibers 
of the oasn;, and even to its dependents, but that beyond its 


pale even the most deserving are of no account save as objects 
of plunder ’ {Social Li/e in Greece, 1874, p. 44X 

A higher concejition, but one still inspired with 
the strict princijile of exclusiveness, is presented in 
the earlier records of the Jewish people. This 
exclusive spirit prevailed in great strength through¬ 
out the h istory of ancient (Greece and Rome. Much 
has been written respecting the spread of more 
liberal and tolerant ideas in the later periods of 
those civilizations, but there is an aspect of the 
matter which must always be kept in mind. Gil¬ 
bert Murray has recently (Hiu of the Greek Epir, 
1907) pointed out that, so far from prevailing feat¬ 
ures of early (ireek civilization like slavery being 
characteristically Greek, they are just the reverse. 
They are only part of the priiniti ve inheritance from 
barbarism from which Hellenism was struggling 
to free mankind. Hut, while there is a sense in 
which this saying is true, there is also a sense in 
which entirely misleading conclusions might he 
drawn from it. The comparative student of the 
history of institutions and types of civilization has 
always to keep before him that it was with the 
spiriib of exclusiveness underlying this primitive 
inheritance that the political, social, and religious 
institutions of ancient Greece and Home were 
vitally associated. Eor, while progress towards 
a wider eonceptiim of humanity is the fact which 
is vitally related to the development that is taking 
place in present-day civilization and all its insti¬ 
tutions, siKih i)ropress in the later history of the 
Greek States and in the Roman Emigre represented 
not a procjess of life, but tins decay ana disinte¬ 
gration of the characterLstic principies uj)on which 
society hatl been (jonstitnted. This is an import¬ 
ant distinction, which must never he overlooked. 

The sense of res)M)nsihility of men to each 
other and to life in general, as displayed in the 
answer to the question ‘ Who is my neigh hour ?’, 
was very liniited in the arndent civilizations. We 
witness this in the relations of the nation to 
other States and to c.onquered peoples, as displayed 
in the spirit of the Roman jus civile. We see the 
limited sense of rest)onsihiIity to life in the rela¬ 
tions of society to slaves, and of the head of the 
family to his dependents. We witness the spirit 
of it expressed in the Roman patria potestas 
and manus, and in the common customs of the 
time, such as the exposure of infants. In the 
ancient State the economic fabric of society rested 
on a basis of slavery, the slaves being comprised 
largely of prisoners taken in war and their de¬ 
scendants. The prisoner taken in war was held 
to have forfeited his life, so that any fate short of 
death to which he was consigned w'as regarded as 
a cause of gratitude (Inst. Just. hb. i. tit. iii.). 
The slave population of Attica at the beginning of 
the Peloponnesian war is put by Ihdoch at 100,000, 
as against a free population of 135,000. Estimating 
from the Roman census of 084, Mommsen puts the 
free poj)uIation of the Italian peninsula at six or 
seven millions, with a slave population of thirteen 
or fourteen millions. It thus happened that the 
outward policy of the ancient State to other peoples 
became, by fundamental j)rinciple.s of its own life, 
a poli<*y of military conquest and subjugation, the 
only limiting principle being the siiceessful resist¬ 
ance of the others to whom the right of existence 
was thus denied. This epoch of history moved 
by inherent forces towards the final emergence of 
one supreme military State in an era of general 
conquest, and culminated in the example of uni¬ 
versal dominion which we had in the Roman world 
before the rise of the civilization of our era. 

The influence on the development of civilization 
of the wider conception of duty and responsibility 
to one’s fellow-men which was introduced into the 
world with the spread of Christianity can hardly 
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be over-estimated. The extended conception of 
the answer t-o the question ‘ Wlio is my iieit,dibour?’ 
wliieh has resulted from the characteristic doctrines 
of the Christian reli<,oon—a conception transcend¬ 
ing all the claims of fainiljs group, State, nation, 
people, or race, and even all the interests comprised 
m any existing oidcr of society—has been the most 
powerful evolutionary force w'liicli has ever acted on 
society. Tt has tended to break up the absolutisms 
inherited from an older civilization, and to bring 
into being n new typo of social elliciency. The 
idea has gradually liecn brought into prominence 
in recent times that, in the development of organ¬ 
ized society, just as in the development of all other 
forms of lib.*, there is constant and never-ceasing 
selection as between the more organic and the less 
organic, that is to say, between the more efficient 
and the less efficient. The enormous importance, 
therefore, of this new’ sense of responsibility to life 
introduced with the Christian religion, in laying 
the foundations of a more organ i(! state of society, 
18 a fundamental fact to betaken account of by the 
scientific student of social development in Western 
countries. 

In the ancient State, as we see it represented in 
the civilizations of Greece and Rome, there resulted 
from the principles of its life the facts that the 
economic fabric of society came to be based on 
slavery, and that the principal aim of public policy 
was permanently directed towards the military 
conquest of other peoples. There were other char¬ 
acteristic results. Where the State represented 
the whole life and duties of man, freedom as against 
the State was unknown, and all human insti¬ 
tutions tended to be(;oine closed imperiums organ¬ 
ized round the opinions and ideals which happened 
to be in tlie ascendant. In law, in religion, in 
morals, in the status of citizens, in the attitude 
towards industry, in the economic organization of 
society, all these imperiums^ resting ultimately on 
force, pressed upon the individual, and set definite 
and fixed bounds to the development of society. 
'Fhe priiulple limiting social eniciency was that 
there could he no free conflict of forces in socicsty 
under such conditions. The present strangled the 
future, and every kind of human energy necessarily 
lendeil to reach its highest potentiality in relation 
to the present. 

With tlie deepening influence of the conceptions 
of the Christian religion in the We.st, what we see 
in progress is the gradual projection of the sense of 
human brotherhood, and the sense of human re¬ 
sponsibility outside all institutions, organized in 
tlie State. The extension of the conception of 
human brotherhood outside the limits of race and 
beyond all political boundaries; the deepening of 
t he sense oi human responsibility, first of all to 
fellow-creatures, and then to life itself; the more 
extended, more spiritual, and therefore more 
organic, conception of humanity which has come 
to prevail amongst us—all these are very marked 
accompaniments of the development which has 
since liecn characteristically associated with West¬ 
ern civilization. These wider conceptions, almost 
at the outset, brought Christianity into conflict 
with the State religion of the Roman Empire. In 
time the same ideas were applied in challenging the 
institution of slavery. Later, the challenge extended 
in the Church itself to its own system of ideas 
in their relation to the State. Western civilization 
has continued to carry this development forward 
in every direction. The slow revolution which has 
been eiiected has now extended to nearly all the 
institptions of political life ; and in the struggles 
still in the future it is tending to involve all the 
institutions of economic life. The principle of 
efficiency is the freer conflict of all the forces in 
society, this fact expressing itself in the progressive 


tendency toward.^ equality of op])ortnnity. West¬ 
ern l)istory thus presents to us a type of civilization 
in which we see on a great scale the slow, increas¬ 
ing, and successful challenge of the ascendancy of 
the jiresent in all social ana political institutions. 
The results obtained have been far-reaching in their 
ellects, and they are now profoundly influencing the 
development of most of tlie peoples of the world. 

The principal feature, in snort, which difl'er- 
eutiates our civilization from the ancient civiliza¬ 
tion of Greece and Rome is, that modern Western 
civilization represents, in an ever-increasing »legree, 
the enfranchisement of the future in the evolution¬ 
ary process. The efficiency of society, as it grows 
more and more organic, is, that is to say, becoming 
more and more a projected efficiency. Regarding 
the political movement of the last five hundred 
years in most Western countries, we may perceive 
that in history it is this conception of the struggle 
1)6tween the less organic interests which represent 
the dominant present and the more organic interests 
which include future welfare that givtis us the clue 
to the progress which has been talcing place in all 
institutions. In the disappearance of slavery, in 
the freeing of the lower orders of the people, in 
the reform of land tenures, in the innumerable 
laws whicli have been passed enfranchising and 
equipping workmen and the masses of the people 
in the struggle for existence, what we have always 
in view is the slow retreat of the occupying classes, 
which obtained their position and influence under 
an earlier order of society, in which the ascendancy 
of the present resting on force was the ruling prin¬ 
ciple. It has been the deepening of the social con¬ 
sciousness, acting alike on the occupying classes 
and on the incoming masses, which has been the 
most powerful cause producing this development 
in social and political institutions. The meaning 
behind it is the movement under all forms towards 
equality of opportunity. 

In the ancient civilizations the tendency to con¬ 
quest was an inherent principle in the life of the 
military State. It is no longer an inherent prin¬ 
ciple in the modern State. The right of conquest 
is, indeed, still acknowledged in the international 
law of civilized States. But it may he observed to 
be a right becoming more and more impracticable 
and impossible among the more advanced peoples, 
simply because with the higher conception of the 
answer to the question ‘Wlio is my neighbour?’ 
it has become ^most impossible that one nation 
should conquer another after the manner of the 
ancient world. It would be regarded as eo great 
an outrage that it would undoubtedly prove to be 
one of the most unprofitable adventures in which a 
civilized State could engage. Militorism, it may 
be distinguished, is becoming mainly defensive 
amongst the more advanced nations. Like the 
civil power within the State, it is tending to repre* 
sent rather the organized means of resistance to 
the methods of force, should these methods be in¬ 
voked by others temporarily or permanently under 
the influence of less evolved standards of conduct. 

In the early stages of the development of civili^- 
tion the social organization tended to be co-extensive 
with the boundaries of the State or nation. But, 
with the deepening of social consciousness, it is 
tending to l )0 no longer so. The social organism 
still includes the political State. But it tends to 
become a unity possessing a far deeper and wider 
meaning. Thus we may distinguish bow our own 
civilization, as already stated, is a unity far more 
organic than the life of any of the States or nations 
belonging to it. It is a social organism which 
includes them all, while the principle of its own life 
is a common inheritance in the influence of those 
spiritual conceptions which have produced that ex¬ 
tension of the social consciousness already referred 
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to. We may distinpuiali also the operation of the 
influences wliich are tending to extend the concep¬ 
tion of the social organism not only to humanity, 
hut, in the widest sense, so as to embrace the 
meaning and destiny of the race as a whole. Lut 
here we are carried into the midst of the capital 
problems of philosophy. It is, indeed, in the 
ethical, philosophical, and spiritual conceptions 
which are still extending and deepening the social 
consciousness that the whole question of the further 
development of civilization centres. 

Litkhatitrk.—F rom the enormous mass of books dealing 
direotly or indirectly witb the subject of the above article, the 
followiug list, suggestive of others eiiually important, may be 
offered G. le Bon, Le8j)rem. Civilisationi, 1S88; J. Lippert, 
KiUturgMch., 188(1-7; C. Seignobos, Hist, d* la etmlis. ane., 
1»08 [Eng. tr. 1907J; E. B. Tylor, Prim. Culture*, 1908; 

E. J. Simcox, Prim. Civilizations, 1894 ; J. P. Maha^, Leets. 
on Prtm. Ctvtltz., 1869; J. G. Fraaer, Golden Bought, 1900, 
also Early Hist, cj Kingship, 1905 ; Sir J. Lubbock, Ong. of 
Civilis., 1870; E. Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, ed. Bury, 1896-1900; W. Warde Fowler, City-State 
vj the Greeke and Romans. 1808, 1805 ; S. DIU, Roman Society 
in Last Cent, of the W. Empire, 1898-0. also Rom. Soe. from 
Nero to M. Aurelius, 1904 ; J. B. Bury, Hut. of the later 
Rom. Empire, 1889 ; H. E. Seebohm,-S’tnwJfurs <tf Or. Tnhal 
Society, 1896; J. Burckhardt. Or. Kulturgesch., 1898-1000; 
J. P. Maliaffy, Survey of Gr. Culture, 1800-7, also Social Life 
in Greece, ed 1902; G. G. A. Murray, Rise of the GreeJc Epic, 
1007; Okakura-Yosliisaburo, The Japanese Spirit, 1906; 
W. G. Aston, Shinto, 1906 ; J. Legge, Religious of China, 
1880; F. Max-Muller, Six Syst. of Indian Philos., 1899; 

F. C. S. Schiller, Siuduji in Humanism, 1907; J. M. Bsildwin, 
Soe. and Ethical Interp., 1907; G. Tarde, Social Laws, 1899; 
L. T. Hobhouso, Morals in EvoL, 1906; T. H. Green, Pro- 
Isgomena to Ethics, 1883: J. E. M‘Taggart, Hegelian Cosmo- 
U^y, 1901; W. R. Sorley, Recent Tendencies m Ethics, 1004; 
H. Sidgwick, Hist, of Ethics, 1886; C- Seignobos. Mediceval 
Oivtiu., 1908; W. Moeller, Hist. Chrut. Church, 1900; G. P. 
Gooch, Annals of Pol. and Culture, 1901 ; J. A. Symonds, 
The Renaissance in Italy, 1876-86; H. T. Buckle, Hiet. qf 
Civilis. in England, ed. 1867-8; H. Spencer, Principles ^ 
Sociology, 1876-96: C. H. Pearson, National Life and Char¬ 
acter^, 1804; F. H. Giddlngs, Principles of Sociology, 1898; 
B. Kidd, Social Evolution, 1894, Principles of Western Civtlisa- 
lion, 1902, and Two Principal Laws, Sociology, 1908; D. G. 
Ritchie, Natural Rights, 1896; Sir F. Pollock, Jntrod. to 
Hut. of Scunee of Polities*, 1902; J. K. BluntachU, Lehre v. 
modem. Staat, 1876-6 (Eng. tr. Theory of the State, 1886); 
P. Leroy-Beaulieu, L'Etat modenu et ses fonctioru*, 1900; 
E. A. Freeman, Chief Periods oj Europ. History, 1886-6; 
W. E. H. Lecky, Hist, of Europ. Morals*, 1890; H. Hallam, 
View of State of Europe during Middle Ages, ed. 1904: J. Biyce, 
The Holy Roman Empire^, 1899 , Sir H. Maine, Village Com¬ 
munities, 1871, Early Hist, of Institutions, 1876, Ancient Law, 
ed. 1907, Popular Government, 1886; W. H. Mallock, Aristoc. 
and Evolut., 1898 ; J. S. Mackei.aie, Introd. to Social Philo¬ 
sophy, 1890, and Lectures on Humanuui, 1007; A. J. Balfour, 
Decadence, 1008; F. Nietzsche, Werke, 1896-1901 (cf. esp. his 
GOUen-Dammerung [Eng. tr. TwiLujht of the Gods, 1896J); 
J. C. Shairp, Culture and Religion, 1870; L. F. Ward, 
J'sychie Factors of Civiluation, 1901: W. M'Dougall, Social 
Psychology, 1908. 

See also the artt. in the present work on Familt, BaoTHXRHOon 
(.irtiflcial), SiiAVxaT, Law, Gconomiob, Inhsritaho*. War. 

Benjamin Kidd. 

CLEAN AND UNCLEAN.—See Purifica¬ 
tion. 

CLEANTHES.— Cleanthes, the second Greek 
president of the Stoic scihool (born 331, died 232 
II.C.—such are the mo.st likely dates), was a native 
of Assos, in Asia Minor, and the son of Phanias. 
His original occupation was that of a boxer. He 
came to Athens a poor man, and joined himself 
to Zeno, the Stoic, whose philosophy he eagerly 
studied and accepted. He had a great reputation 
among his contemporaries for industry (both 
physical and mental), working hard over night for 
a mere living by drawing water in the gardens, 
and devoting himself to iihilosophy during the day. 
His laborious habits ancl his strenuous simple li/e, 
his upright character and his sincerity of convic¬ 
tion, won for him general admiration; but he was 
not commonly regarded as highly endowed ment¬ 
ally—indeed, ho was esteemed as slow of intellect, 
and is represented as chiding himself for *lack of 
brains’ (I'oOi' Diog. Laert. vii. 171). We 

must not, however, take this too seriously. Self¬ 
depreciation is no sure sign of obtuseness, nor is 


the opinion of one’s contemporaries infallible. St. 
Thomas Aquinas, because of his apparent stolidity, 
was known by his companions at Cologne as ‘ the 
ox ’; and yet the prediction of his master, Albertus 
Magnus, came absolutely true; ‘That ox will make 
his lowings lumrd throughout Christendom.’ So, 
when we lind Cleanthes behaving meekly when he 
was designated ‘ an ass,’ we need not think any 
the less of liim. It only shows that he was one of 
those spirits who are finely touched to fine issues. 
But not only in the iinresenting w’ay in which he 
accepted gibes and insults did the gentleness of 
his nature come out; we see it also in his lenient 
judgments of others, especially of opponents in 
philosophy, and in his tendency to look at the best 
side of a man’s character, not at the w'orst. Yet, 
gentle though he was, he was by no means destitute 
of keenness of wit and power of repartee. In char¬ 
acter and disposition he was very mucli the Epic¬ 
tetus of the early Greek period of the school. The 
manner of his death was remarkable. Suffering 
from swollen gums, he abstained for two days from 
food, on the aiivice of his physicians. At the end 
of that time he had so far recovered that his 
physicians gave him liberty to return to his normal 
mode of living. But he refused, saying that he 
had now got thus far on the way. And so, con¬ 
tinuing in his abslinence, he died. 

To Zeno, his master, he was consistently faithful 
and attached, submitting himself to his guidance 
as to life and conduct, and loyally accepting his 
teaching. Yet, though thus loyal, ho was not 
lacking in independence of thought. Ho carried 
forward the Zenonian doctrines, emending and 
developing them, and he gave a coherence to the 
Stoic system that is quite noteworthy. His dis¬ 
tinctive features are as follows: 

X. While accei)ting the Zenonian division of the 
sciences into Logic, Physics, and Ethics (with tlie 
last as supreme), he gave explicit statement to 
what was implicit in tlie division, and duplicated 
each member, viz. I.ogic and Khetoric, Physics 
and Theology, Ethics and Politics. By thus con¬ 
joining Klietoric with Logic, he brought forw^ard 
the importance of investigation into the value and 
nature of words, and gave an impulse to the school 
in a direction in which it won repute. By taking 
direct account of Theology as attaching to Physics, 
he indicated the wide sense in which the term 
Physics was understood by the Stoics, and also 
virtually acknowledged the essential Pantheism 
of the Stoic system—a Pantheism both material¬ 
istic- and dynamic. And, by uniting Politics with 
Ethics, he indicated the necessity of recognition of 
the social environment for the proper understand¬ 
ing and appreciation of nioriu phenomena and 
moral principles. There was wisdom in the 
elaboration, and it bore testimony to the logical 
instinct of Cleanthes as a deiiner. It made the 
scheme more suitable for the inclusion, without 
unnecessary straining, of all the known sciences of 
the day. 

2 . We note, next, iiis pronounced materialism. 
lIoubtlesH the teaching of Zeno was materialistic, 
but Cleanthes has the distinction of having carrieil 
out this basal principle in a drastic and thorough¬ 
going fashion. Witn him the physical property of 
strain or tension (r6vos) became supreme in the 
explanation of the formation and structure of the 
Universe. But he made rigorous application of it 
also to all the provinces and processes cf mind. 
By this means ne explained the phenomena of 
sense-perception- -the mode by whicn we attain a 
knowledge of external reality through the senses. 
Ho regarded perception as efl'ected by actual dints 
or hollow marks made by the object of sense on 
the soul, just like the impression that a seal leaves 
upon wax. This is a purely materialistic ex plana- 
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tion—BO much bo that even OhryHipnuB had to tone 
it down (Bee art. Chuvsipimjs) ; hut it ai)peared to 
account satisfactorily for the hold tliat external 
reality takes ujion us in uerception, and alsci for 
the asRuranr,c we obtain tiiat it is external reality 
that iinpresses us. In accordance with this is the 
teachin^^ that the mind is originally a tabula rasa 
—a sheet of clean paper, waiting to be written 
upon by the finger of experience. This, too, is an 
obviously materialistic doctrine, and seems to have 
originated with Cleantlies. Again, if we turn to 
the emotions, we find the same principle of ex¬ 
planation regarded as sullicient. His enumeration 
of the emotions, indeed, is rather scanty (he re¬ 
cognized, at any rate, fear, grief, and love); but, 
few or many, they were all ‘ weaknesses,’ and, 
therefore, states to be got rid of, and were to lie 
ex})laiTied, on physical principles, by lack of tension. 
Nor was there need of any other ground of exjdana- 
tion when ethics and virtue were reached. Here, 
too, materialism supplied the key. The virtues 
had been enunciated oy Plato os four in number— 
wisdom, courage, temperance, and iii.stice. This 
list was expounded by Cleanthes, with a dillerence. 
The dillerence lay in the fact that, instead of 
‘ wisdom’ standing at the top, he put ‘self-control’ 
{lyKpdreta) there. This was done wittingly ; for now 
it was made apparent that virtue, being self-control, 
consists in robust moral fibre, aiul so is explicable by 
strain or tension. Everywhere materialism reignetf; 
and thus was absolute theoretical consistency given 
to the Stoic teaching. 

3 . To Cleanthes, tlie soul was material—he viewed 
it os * liery breath ’ or irp€vfjt.a. ’J’his follows from 
the Zenonian doiitrine, taken over from Heraclitus, 
that fire is the primal substance of the Univer.se, in 
which all c.reated beings participate. But Cleantlies 
proved the position bj'' two definite arguments, 
which have often been repeated in similar con¬ 
nexion since—viz. ( 1 ) the intimate relationship and 
sympathy between soul and body—if the body is 
hurt the soul is pained, if the soul is anxious or 
depressed the body shows it in out ward expre.s.sion; 
( 2 ) mental capacities in the individual, as well as 
physical qualities, are transmitted by ordinary 
generation from parent to child. Neverthele.s 8 , 
the soul, though material, is not destroyed by 
death: it survives the sejiaration from the body 
and continui's in conscious personal existence till 
the Great Conllagration, when it is re-absorbed 
into the primal fire or ether ; ami this, unlike what 
ChrysippiiR taught, applies to all human souU, and 
not merely to the souls of the wise. Prom the 
firimal fire it issues again in due course, according 
to the doctrine of world-cycles—a doctrine that 
had an immense fascination for Cleanthes, and 
which he did much to elahorate and uHtahlish. In 
his view, also, the human soul is intimately bound 
up with the world, and should be assimilated to it, 
so that the world must be conceived as a macro¬ 
cosm, having man exactly corresponding to it as 
a microcosm. 

4 . 'fhe name of Cleanthes is associated in chief 
with the theology of the Stoic school—a theology 
that is pantheistic and materialistic, but yet is 
made, in the hands of Cleanthes, to assume an im¬ 
pressive devotional asjiect. There is nothing liner 
m the Greek lanpiage than the Hymn to Zeus^ and 
it may very well he taken as a’summary of the 
theological tenets of Stoicism. In the first place, 
there is an intensit y of conviction and a stately, 
austere reverence atiout it that is supremely ap¬ 
propriate to an address to Zeus by one who, in so 
far as his principle.s were embodied in his life, felt 
himself in very deed akin to the Divine, and so 
worthy tti hold communion with the Highest: 

Aheve all jeods most eloriotiB, invoked by many a name, 
aluiight »reni»ore who didst found the world and gruideat all 


b)- law—O Zeus, hail t for It 1 b right that all mortals addrsM 
thee. We are thine offspring, alone of mortal things that live 
and walk the earth moulded in image of the All; therefore, 
thee will I hymn and sing thy might continually.' 

Next, it breathes that spirit of admiration for, 
and whole-hearted submission to, the world-order 
that is the true index of a pious sensitive religious 
nature: 

‘ Thee doth all this Hystem that rolls round the earth obey in 
what path soever thou guidest it, and willingly is it governed 
hj' thee. . . . Kay more, what is uneven, nkill doth make 
even ; what knew not order, it setteth in order; and things 
that strive find all in thee a friend. For thus liast thou lilted 
all, evil with good, in one great whole, so that in all things 
reigns one reason everlastingly. * 

In this we find Cleanthes’ interpretation of the 
Zenonian formula ‘ Live agreeably to nature.’ It 
was made from the standiioint o{ the Universe or 
All, not, as Clirysippus afterwards made it, mainly 
from the side of human nature, which is hut a jiart 
of the Universe or All. The religious attitude of 
Cleanthes is still further illustrated by the striking 
lines reproduced byEpictetus in hiii HncAiridion, lii. 
(for the deepest thoughts of Cleanthes are expressed 
in genuine efiective poetry): 

‘Lead me, O Zeus, and thou, O Destiny, w'hithersocver 1 am 
ordained by you to go. 1 will follow without hcHitatiou. And 
even if, in evil mood, I would not, none the less must I follow ’ 
(Seneca's translation of these lines into l^atin verse is well 
known lEpiaties, evil.]). 

Lastly, the Hymn recognizes that the moral evil 
which is in the world is the result not of h’ate, but 
of man’s freii w’Ul: 

‘Without thee, O Divinity, no deed is done on earth, nor in 
the ethereal vault divine, nor in the deep, save only what 
wicked men do in the folly of their hearts.' 

In thus separating Pate from Providence and 
maintaining that moral evil, though fated, is not 
due to Providence—though pre-dtjtermined, is not 
foreordained—Cleanthes separated from his master 
Zeno, w'ho had identified Pate with Providentse, as 
also from his disciple Clirysippus, who did the 
same. 

Although God’s existence is vouched for by the 
Stoic doctrine of TrpoXTj^cts, or common notions, and 
is attested by the general consent of mankind, 
nevertheless Cleanthes adduced other profds of it. 
He laid the stress on the physical argument from 
the nature of the primitive ether or all-pervading 
creative and preservative fire; and he had still 
further reasonings, four of which are given by 
Cicero (de Nat. Utoruniy ii. 5 and iii. 7)—viz. (1) 
the foreknowledge of future events ; (2) lightning, 
tempests, and other shocks <»f Nature; (3) the 
abundance of good things that we enjoy from 
Nature; and (4) the invariable order of the stars 
and the heavens. The first of these refers to God as 
universal Reason, and was specially apjilied by the 
Stoics to divination ; the second appeals to the 
terror aroused in man by certain of the more strik¬ 
ing and threatening phenomena of Nature (tem¬ 
pests, earthquakes, etc.); the third takes account 
of the beneficence of Nature, and appeals to man’s 
sense of gratitude; the fourth, ‘and by far the 
strongest of all,' is drawm from the regularity of 
the motion and revolution of the heavens and the 
magnificence and beauty of the heavenly bodies. 
This last is very significant. It reposes on the 
principle that order implies intelligence or mind — 
a principle that was used to great purpose, in 
modem times, by I’rincifial Tulloch in his Burnett 
Prize Essay on Theism, (1855), and for which he 
claimed the merit of stating the Teleological argu¬ 
ment in a form that is not exposed to the objections 
urged so formidably against the more usual way of 
putting it— e.g. Paley’s or Thomas Reid’s. 

5 . As compared with his disciple and successor 
Clirysippus, Cleanthes was not a pronounced con¬ 
troversialist, although he argued keenly against 
the hedonism of the Epicureans. A logician, in¬ 
deed, he was, and he took his part in discussing 
the ruling argument’ (6 Kvpicinav) and other 
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famous puzzles of the time; he handled the doc¬ 
trine of Xe/crd, and introduced the term Xeicrdw in 
the sense of KaTrjydprjfM into logical usage; and, in 
the list of his treatises given by Diog. Laert., there 
are several works on points or parts of Logic. But, 
for all that, he could lay no claim to the polemical 
activity and dialectical’ skill of Chrysippus. His 
gentle nature seemed to love contemplation and 
peace more than the turmoil of altercation and the 
war of words. Hence, he was satisfied to be looked 
upon as the burden-bearer, the mere reci])ient and 
transmitter of the Zenonian teaching, and did not 
resent the appellation ‘ass.’ Hence, too, Chry- 
sippuB, recognizing his wisdom but distrusting his 
polemical capacity, could request to be indoctrin¬ 
ated by him in the Stoic principles, while reserving 
to himself the task of discovering the demonstra¬ 
tions. Hence, further, when on one occasion 
Cleanthes, in later years, was hard pressed by the 
sophistry of an opponent, Chry8i{)pus could thrust 
himself forward and say, ‘ Cease dragging the old 
man from more important matters, and propose 
these questions to us who are young’ (Diog. Laert. 
vii. 182). The author of the Hymn to Zeus had his 
character moulded on the serener and more amiable 
aide of virtue, and did not ttare to ‘ strive,’ if only he 
might be left to high thought and placid contem¬ 
plation of the Divine. And his own and after 
generations recognized his worth. Writing in the 
6 th cent. A.D., Simplicius (see his Commentary on 
Epictetus, Enchiridion, c. 78) says : 

* Tho cminunce of this man was ao great that I myself have 
seen at Assna, of which place he was a native, a very noble 
statue, worthy of his fame and of the magnificence of the 
Senate of Rome, who set It up in honour of luin.' 

If, as Tyndall once maintained, referring to 
Goethe, a public statue is the only worthy tribute 
to a really great man, then Cleanthes conforms to 
the test ;* and, at all events, his merits are not 
likely to Im? ignored by philoso|)hy at the pre.sent 
moment. Itecent resoarcli, led by llirzel, has fullj^ 
establislusd his claim to be no mere echo of Zeno, 
and it ubso forbids our looking upon him as the 
rather weak master, hustled and wholly over¬ 
shadowed by his greater pupil Chrysippus; it 

J 'ustifios us in assigning him a leading place in the 
ormation of the Stoic creed, and in regarding him, 
in a real sense, and not merely nominally, os the 
second founder of the Stoic school. 

LiTKRATURii.—All the works specified under art Obrtbipfub ; 
in addition : Tertullian. dt An. \ Nemesius, de Jfat. Htm .; 
Joannes ab Arnim (von Amim), Stoicorum Vfterum Frag- 
menta, vol. i. (' Zeno et Zenonis discipuli para ii. 6, ' Olean- 
thls Assii fragmenta et apophthegrmata ’ (Leipzig, 1905); R. 
Hirzel, Untersuchungen zu Cioeros vhUoRophiHchen Schriften 
(Leipzig, 18K2), vol. ii. (‘Die Entviricklung der Btoischen Philo- 
Bophieb; H. Siebeck, Untersuchungen zur Philosophie der 
Oriechen (Vrc'ihurg i. D., 1S8S), also his Oesch. der Psychologie 
(Qotha, 1884); A. C. Pearson, The FragvMnte of Zeno and 
CUanthes (Oambridge, 1891). 

William L. David.son. 
CLERICALISM AND ANTI-CLERICAL- 
ISM.— x. Meaning and use of the terms.—These 
antithetical terms are the anglicized forms of 
foreign originals, and on the Continent (where they 
are associated respectively with allegiance or 
opposition to Ultramontanism, if not, as happens 
in more extreme cases, to revealed religion as a 
whole) they bear a much more precise signification 
than they do in England. Isolated instances of 
the use of the word ‘ Clericalism ’ may be found 
earlier, but the term did not obtain general recog¬ 
nition in England previous to the last quarter of 
the 19th cent., whilst even then it made its way 
but slowly, and its employment was for some time 
journalistic rather tlian strictly literary (cf. the 
quotations given in OED, the last of which [‘ The 
<mronic insurrection of the clergy, their hostility to 
republican institutions, their defiance of national 
supremacy is what is called in France clericalism ’] 
may be taken as evidence of the comparative 
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unfamiliarity of the word to English readers so 
late as the year 1883). The idea of Clericalism, 
however, together with that of its opposite, found 
constant expression in older Englisii under other 
forms, e.g. ‘ priestdom,* ‘priestcraft,’ ‘ priest- 
ridden,’ ‘monkish,’ ‘popery,’ ‘prelacy,’ etc., 
though the associations thus suggested are for the 
most })art j)ersonal, sectional, or exce})tional, 
rather than typical of a class, and are bonce dis¬ 
tinguished from tijo.se of Clericalism, which is a 
term both of wider scope and of more sinister 
import. In this its jiriinarj^ sense, then, Cleri¬ 
calism is a desigual ion apidying to all that conduces 
to the establishment ol ‘ a spiritual despotism 
exercised by a sacierdotal tiastc. ’ 

But the term is al.so frequently, indeed in Eng¬ 
land more frequently, used in another and milder 
sense, i.e. with reference to clerical propensities 
which are not so much acutely dangerous as rather 
causes of alienation and elements of disturbance. 
Clericalism, in this latter ca.se, sometimes difiers 
from that described in the former only by being a 
shade less pronounced, whilst at other times it 
stands for something comparatively liarmless, e.g, 
mere mannerism. Hence, os the word is iipen to 
this ambiguity, its meaning in the several instances 
of its employment cannot be too carefully located 
and particularized. I’his caution is esjiecially 
needml where the milder tyjx; of Clericalism is 
concerned, since in the other case, just because the 
type is more strongly marked [i.e. ‘ the overween¬ 
ing estimate and despotit; use ol liiiman authority ’), 
it is less liable to miscoucejition. The word is, 
indeed, only too often used inerelj’^ as a term of 
reproach, and without eoiLsideration of the fact 
that it stands for a variety of moral values. 

The question here arises as to liow far this 
term is to be regarded as indicating only the 
more historical forms of clerical perversity in 
the Christian Church, or, on the other hand, as 
having a wider apphcaiion. In a sense the latter 
interpretation is to be preferred, inasmuch as 
Clericalism is by no means peculiar to the eccle¬ 
siastical history of Christianity. Restriction, on 
this view, would have reference, not to one 
religion as compared with others, but rather to 
the one type of Ciericalism as compared with the 
other; for Clericalism of the more marked and 
aggravated kind, however widely difiiised, can 
scarcely be shown to be world-wide, whereas the 
milder atfection would seem to be inseparable from 
the very existence of an official clergy all the world 
over. But this question as to the applicability of 
restrictions in the use of the term is, after all, 
merely of academic interest, since in point of fact 
Clericalism cannot be profitably discussed unless it 
is very definitely associated with the historical 
cases in which it has been exemjilifiod ; and such 
cases, in order to be of service, must necessarily be 
derived from the ecclesiastical liistory of Chris¬ 
tianity rather than from that of other and less 
familiar religions. 

With regard to the use of the term ‘Anti- 
Clericalism,’ the points most requiring to ho borne 
in mind may be hrietly stated a.s follows: ( 1 ) the 
fact that, timugh this term may legitimately be 
applied to movements directed again.st the clergy 
in past history, it has a special Higiiilicance of its 
owui in relation to the latter-day revolutionary 
tendencies which gave birth to it; ( 2 ) the fact that, 
as thus understood, the term had, and to a great 
extent still has, primarily in view a political and 
ecclesiastical reference, i.e. the jiosition of the 
clergy in regard to the Civil Tower, hut that it 
also often includes a reference not so much to the 
clergy as to that for which they stand, viz. the 
rofession, defence, and propagation of the Ortho- 
ox Faith ; (3) the fact that the term is not to be 
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regarded as exclusively tJie negation and antithesis 
of Clericalism (though it is so largely), since Anti- 
Clericalism is, in most cases, due not merely to the 
natural process of reaction in which it originated, 
but also to other and independent influences sub¬ 
sequently added ; (4) the fact that the term is, 
properly Hj»ealving, opposed to Clericalism of the 
tirst and more aggiavated type, rather than to 
that of the second and milder form, with which it 
can scarcely he brought into contrast. 

2 . Aggravated Clericalism (le Cl^ricalisme).— 
(1) j\(iiu7‘e and ami. —(.dericalisni, as thus under¬ 
stood, IS perhaps best explained as due ultimately to 
' the motive of egjirit de corps . . . undoubtedly a tfreat simiuluB, 
and in its measure consistent with all simplicity and singleness 
of heart; hut in an intense form, when the individual is ab¬ 
sorbed in a blind obedience to a bodjy’, it corrupts the quality of 
religion ; it ensnares the man in a kind of self-interest; and he 
sees in the success of the body the reflection of himself. ... It 
becomes an egotistic motive. . . . W hen it exists under the 
special profession of religion, and a religion of humility, and has 
to tie cloaked, not only is there the fault of concealment, but the 
vice itself is more intense by the concealment. . . . And thus 
the ambition of the clerical order has always been attended by 
peculiarly repulsive features which have been diBcrmiinated by 
the moral sense of mankind' (Mozley, Unimrsity Sermons^, 
1877, pp Ki, 84). 

It Hhuuld he added, however, that the character- 
inti cs bpocified in the above masterly aualysis 
attain to their full Btrength only when ‘the 
ambition of the clerical order ’ encounters opposi¬ 
tion, the worst features of Clericalism having 
always been most evidenced, not when the clergy 
are in a position of ascendancy, hut when their 
power is only just beginning to make itself felt, or 
IS on the decline. In ordinary cases the aymptoms 
are less aggravated, and it would lie a grave 
mistake to regard these abnormal developnicnts of 
('Clericalism as typical exanijiles of its operation. 
Hut even in its more ordinary manifestations, 
(ylericalism of the type here in question is always 
Homethinp more than ultra-professionalism, since 
its spirit is not merely too exclusively professional, 
but IS also e.sHcntially incompatible with the spirit 
of the clerical, not to say of the Christian, pro- 
ftiHsiou. Moreover, Clericalism is distin^ished 
from all parallel tendencies in secular callings by 
reason of the speciousiiess of its claims, these being 
always justified by an appeal to the highest 
motives, and, in tneir origin, usually admitting 
of such justification.^ It is, indeed, of the essence 
of this self-aggrandizing tendency on the part of 
the clerical class that the claims advanced should 
take the form, if not of conclusions, yet at least of 
corollaries, deducibie from first principles. The 
utilization of theological doctrine and ecclesiastical 
tradition for the purpose of substantiating such 
claims has been one of the most fruitful sources 
of perverse interjiretatioii known to history (see 
under (3)). At the same time, it is of importance 
to observe that the theological and ecclesiastical 
supports of which Clericalism thus avails itself 
ought not (unless they owe their existence to the 
forgery or mutilation of documents) to be regarded 
as necessarily partaking of its nature, though, if 
they readily lend themselves to its designs, they 
can .scarcely escape t his imputation. Thus, a con¬ 
viction of the truth of llonian or High Anglican 
doctrine, as regards the nature of the Christian 
ministry, <loes not, as such, indicate Clericalism. 
It docs so only if it is made to serve to promote the 
exclusive interests of the clcigy iit the expense of 
the laity. 

But inericalisrn does not acquire its hold over 
miinkiml merely by claiming the sujiport of doctrine 
and tiadition ; it seeks also to further its aims by 
means of a policy of .'ieJf-adaptation. Thus, often 

'‘lit hoir aims and motives were wholti pure, they would, as a 
duty, ehiijT triiacioiisly to their privileges"; if these w-ere corrimt, 
they would cling to them more tenaciously still * (J. Watt, ‘ The 
Latin Church,* in Churches of Christendom (St. Giles’s Lectures, 
4th aer , 1884], p lfi2) 


it devotes itself to ohiects which have little or 
nothing in common with its own proclivities, but 
from which, as the result of its embracing them, it 
hojies to derive either immediate or ultimate ad¬ 
vantage : e.g. political (it may even be theological) 
liberalism, social reform, popular education, learned 
research. This indifference of Clericalism (and 
esjiecially of Clericalism leavened, as in modern 
times it largely has been, by Jesuitism) to the 
causes with which it allies itself, so long as it is 
itself benefited, is as much one of its characteristics 
at certain epochs of history as is its attitude of 
resistance pure and simple at certain others. In 
both cases, and in one not less than the other, the 
end incessantly pursued is the exclusive ascendancy 
of the clerical order. And in both, indeed we may 
say in all, cases, Clericalism is the outcome of a 
professional bias, or rather of a perverted esprit de 
corps, prompting the clergy ti> make an immo¬ 
derate, or illicit, use of their legitimate privilege.*? 
for the lienclit of their own class. This corruption 
of aim is a slow and insidious growth, the con¬ 
sciousness of which in most cases is either not 
realized or else repressed. When, however. Cleri¬ 
calism is put on its defence, its excuse always is 
that the same Divine sanction may he claimed for 
each successive augmentation of clerical authority 
as for its original exercise. It is to the mixture of 
sincerity and disingenuousness involved in the 
assertion of this claim that the peculiar associa¬ 
tions of Clericalism, as well as the peculiar odium 
attaching to them, are to be attributed. 

(2) Antisocial characteristics.—ClericBMmi may 
be regarded as an anti-social inllueiice under two 
aspects, viz. as being (a) subversive of order, 
( 6 ) inimical to progress. 

(a) In respect to this consideration, Clericalism 
is always at bottom a lawless disposition.^ This 
lawlessness, in the most typical cases, is like that 
to which standing armies are so frequently liable, 
and is due to the fact that the clergy, in conse¬ 
quence of their belonging to a class homogeneouB 
ill its composition, united in its aims, and divorced 
from the connnon life around them, are jicculiarly 
exposed to the danger of developing anti-social and 
anti-civic tendencies.* Lawlessness, however, like 
every other attribute of Clericalism, results from 
a gradual process of deterioration. Thus, what 
was originally a righteous protest against the 
arbitrary encroachments of tlie Civil I’ower he- 
coines transformed into a mere stalking-horse of 
clerical ambition. 

(/i) Clericalism, when it takes an anti-progressive 
form, is even more commonly of the nature of a 
corrtiptio optimi. Thus, in the Middle Ages, there 
was a beneficial side to the two forces most active 
in consolidating the clergy, viz. celibacy, which 
united the inferior clergy, and the exclu.^ive right 
of investiture, which liberated the superior clergy 
from State control. Yet Gregory vil. worked out 
the whole theory of Clericalism on the basis of 
these tw'o institutions, which afterwards were f ir 
more often employed to promote the one-sidi d 
interests of the clergy than as instruments for le 
protection of the weaker members of the coio- 
munitj^ against the encroachments of Feudalism 
(Kanke, [1881-88] vii. 312). 

As an anti-progressive influence, Clericali. m 
sometimes spreads simply by taking advantege 

1 * Janobinism, in his use of the word, Included not merely he 

extreme movement party in France or fingland ... but all he 

natural tendencies of mankind, whether domocratical or pries) ly, 
to oppose the authority of Law, divine and human . . . the t sro 
Teat oiiposite forms of human wickedness, white and ed 
acohhiism ’ (Stanley, Life of Arnold '2, 1881, ch. Iv.). 

* ‘ Prevented from growing' into a hereditary caste, us ng 
amidst the dialects of different lands the same language, reo.\g- 
nizing obedience to their superiors as the first principle of tb ur 
order . . . the priests formed a commonwealth amongst t le 
nations which could not but rule' (J. Watt. loe. cit. ). 
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of the weaknesH of tlie community, the desiiotism 
of the clergy in this case dejjcnding rather on the 
disappearance of all else that is great and venerable 
than on any absolute moral strength accruing to 
the Church. lint in European history, Clericalism 
has far more frequently, and with far more assur¬ 
ance of success, placed its conildence, not in any 
general influences favourable to its growth, but in 
the much more solid support which it has derived 
from its connexion with the Papacy. Eor, as is 
well known, the rise of Feudalism, previous to the 
acknowledgment of the Papal power, tended rather 
to weaken sacerdotal influence, and, liefore the 
Church was lionstituted into one unanimous body 
pervading all countries and acting in obedience to 
a single absolute head, the clergy were the up¬ 
holders of national liberties against arbitrary 
sovereigns, and their natural position was that of 
antagonism to all despotic tendencies. And, as 
the Papacy thus fostered Clericalism (together, of 
course, with much that was as w'holly beneficial as 
Clericalism was wholly harmful) by its creation of 
a centralized ecclesiastical system, so, after that 
system hod been weakened by the Reformation, it 
did HO in a different way by its alliance with the 
Jesuits. For, though Jesuitism is not strictly a 
clerical influence, indeed was started as a rival to 
that influence and found favour at Rome largely 
on that account, it has, more than any other factor, 
shaped the character of modern Clericalism. How¬ 
ever, neither have the Popes had much to do with 
imparting this Jesuitical complexion to (clericalism, 
nor have either the I’opes or the Jesuits been 
wholly anti-progressive, as is necessarily the case 
w’ith Clericalism. I'he truth rather is, putting 
aside the Jesuits, that Clericalism has found in the 
Papacy its ojiportunity, and has made use of it for 
anti-progressive purposes. According to Tyrrell, 
it is not so much the Pajiacy as its ‘ modern inter¬ 
pretation’ (by which he means the clericalist 
interpretation) that is ‘the deadly enemy’; and 
it is in this light, also, that we must regard even 
the Encyclical Pascendi which, according to the 
saine author, * takes away the right of citizen¬ 
ship’ {Medicevalism, 1909, p. 136). Ecclesiastics 
ana ecclesiastical institutions become infected by 
(-Uericalism as a mural disease, and it is this, and 
not their original nature, which makes them foes 
to pro^rress. However, there is always a nobler 
strain in them, and it is never too late to hope that 
this ‘ may be made fruitful of true developments 
of the Catholic idea, by the marriage of Christian 
principles with the sane jirinciples of growing 
civilization ’ {ib. p. 150). 

(3) Obscurantist theohxjical influence .—The in¬ 
fluence of Clericalism on Biblical interpretation 
and Theolog}' is so notorious that we sometimes 
forget the im])ortance of discriminating its signifi¬ 
cance in different cases. In attempting to estimate 
these differences, we must romeiuDer (a) that the 
growth of the conception of hierarchical authority 
can scarcely fail in any age, least of all in an 
uncritical one, to give rise to corresponding develop¬ 
ments in regard to matters Biblical and theological ; 
(b) that, previous to the exploits of the Jesuits in 
the same field, the worst cases of the perversion of 
truth in the cause of Clericali.sm have not occurred 
in either of these two spheres so much as in the 
ilomain of ecclesiastical Law, to which alike the 
Isidorian forgeries and those of the Gregorian Deus 
Dedit, Anselm of Lucca, and Cardinal Gregorius 
really belong; and (c) that it is extremely difficult, 
with reference to errors, fanciful creations, un¬ 
founded assumptions, and false develojiments, to 
discover how far, if at all, the supj)ort given to 
(Clericalism by the wrong line taken was due to a 
malign influence and to a deliberate intention to 
deceive. 


In regard to Clericalism, the history of religious 
thought is like that of religious institutions. No 
theological doctrine or other form of Christian 
teaching is, as such, and at starting, a product of 
Clericalism, but, as time proceeds, the poison is 
communicated, and growth is checked, if not 
arrested. Thus the loose and for the most part 
allegorical interpretations of NT passages in the 
Eaily Church were afterwards made to serve the 
purposes of Clericalism with respect to the authority 
appertaining to the Church hierarchy. The same 
thing happened in other instances. Thus, if we 
follow the upbuilding of clerical authority in the 
Church (commonly mistaken for Clericalism), as 
we pass from Cj'prian to tiregory l., from the 
latter to pseudo-Isidore and Gregory VII., ‘we 
might conclude, on a superficial consideration ’ (as 
Harnack truly observes), that the process of de¬ 
generation was (somplete. 

‘ Hilt wlien we enter into detail, and take into account the 
eceleHiastical lepslation from the time of Innocent ili., wo ob- 
eerve how much wa8 still wanting to a strict apiilication of it 
[(Jlcricalism] in theory and practice till the end of the twelfth 
century. Only from the tune of the fourth Lateraii Oouncil was 
full effect given to it, expressly in opposition to the Oatharist 
and Waldeiisian parties' (Utat. of Dogma, Kiig. tr., vi. 110f.). 

In this case it is, of course, not meant that the 
teaching, e.gr., of Cyprian, from whom the develop¬ 
ment starts, was not what we should nowadays 
call ‘ extreme ’ ; for, as Bishop Ughtfoot says 
{Christian Ministry, 1S85, p. 258), it was Cyprian 
who not only ‘crowned tlie edifice of episcopal 
power,* but who also was ‘ the first to put forward 
without relief or disguise those sacordotalist as¬ 
sumptions ’ (thougli it should be remembered, jocr 
contra^ that Cyprian’s doctrine of the solidarity of 
the clergy with the is. rigktly understood, all 
against Clericalism). The point rather is that the 
development from Cyprian down to Hildebrand was, 
in a certain sense, a natural one, and so far, there¬ 
fore, not the outcome of Clericalism. Similarly 
as regards the teaching of Augustine. We con¬ 
stantly meet in Haiiiaclc with statements such as 
the following: 

* While the Augustinian definition wai firmly retained, that the 
Church ia the community of believers or of the predestinatiKi, 
the idea was always gaining a fuller acceptance that the hier¬ 
archy is the Church’ (op. oit. vi. 119). ‘Augustine neither 
followed out nor clearly perceived the hierarchical tendency of 
his position * [i.s. in reference to the millennial kingdom that had 
been announced by John,' the Saints’ reign ’ fulfilled in the 
Heads of the Church, the clerp:y] {ib. v. 162). In the case of 
ordioation, Augustine again, as in other cases, ‘ bestowed on the 
Church a series of sacerdotal ideas, without himself being in¬ 
terested in their sacerdotal tendency ’ {ib. v. 161, note ; the same 
is shown to be true of Qregory the Great). 

These instances may serve to illustrate the growing 
influence of CleriiJalisra on theological developraont 
during the early ages of the Christian Churcih, as 
well as its more'mature influence during the Middle 
Ages. 

When, however, the power of Clerical domina¬ 
tion began to wane, i.e. during the 16th and 17th 
cents, (the era of the Protestant revolution), the 
influence of Clericalism on theology changed its 
character. It could now make itself felt only by 
resorting to compromises and by working througn 
subterranean channels. Thus the somewhat halt¬ 
ing theology I'f the Tridentine decrees does not 
exhibit any marked traces of Clerical ism. Nothing, 
e,g., is laid down in them as regards the authority 
of the Papal power—a fact by which, as Harnack 
remarks, the Popes afterwards profited. Nor was 
this only, though, no doubt, it was chiefly, a 
matter of expediency. For, in regard to the con¬ 
ception of the Church and Clcr^^y, as well as in 
regard to the outlook more generally, ‘ the Reforma¬ 
tion forced even the old Church to judge spiritual 
things spiritually, or at least to adopt the appear¬ 
ance of a spiritual character’ (Harnack, op. cit. 
vii. 22). The Tridentine theology to a slight 
extent, and the Port-Royal theology to a much 
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creator one (the latter being distinguished at once 
by its submission to aiitliority, and its freedom 
from every tincture of CJeriealism), witness to the 
truth of tills assertion. Nevertheles.s, the ‘ Old 
Church ’ never went so far as to become convinced 
of the Refonnation principle that, if the power of 
the clergy is to be maintained, it must establish 
itself on tlu5 foundation of the jiure Word of God. 

‘ TJie bishops, the councils, and even the Pope, he 
[Luther] would willingly have allowed to continue, 
or at least would have tolerated, if they had 
accepted the gospel ’ (* 6 . vii. 221 ). Instead of this, 
a quite dilleient method was einjiloyed, directed to 
a quite dilhiient end. The clerical j)o\ver was not 
vindicated after the fashion which ‘ the man of 
inward freedom ’ * would have allowed or at least 
would have tolerated,’ but after tlie fashion of 
Rellarmine and de Mnistre. The task was en¬ 
trusted to the Jesuits, whose activity, however, 
would have attained to no more fruition in the 
theological than in the practical Hjihcre, if it had 
not concentrated itself on the enforcement of Papal 
claims 111 tlieir ‘ modern interpretation.’ 

' What have the JoHuitiiand thoir trienda not taufi^hi ur . . . 
for t\v o hutKirod yearB ! 'i'lu' letterB of Cypnan falmhod, Kusebiue 
falmfUid, numhorleHB writing of the (Jhiireh P^athere inter- 
)>olated, the OonetantinopolitAii Symbol fulsiHed by the Greeks, 
the Councils convoked rordrarv to the intentions of Jtnme, the 
Acte of the Councils falsilK'd, the Liecrees of the Councils of no 
account, the most venerable Church Fathers full of heterodox 
views and without antliority—only one rock in iliis ocean of 
error and forjfery, the chair of I'eter, and, making' itself heard 
thrnii(|[-h history, only one sure note . . the testimony to the 

infailihUitif of the successor of Peter ' (Harnack, op. eit. vil. 84). 
It only remains to point out that this work, begun 
by the Jesuits, has been further developed by the 
ecclesiastico-political skill of the Curia. 

* In tins way that was at last attained whic'h the Curia and ito 
followers alreiwlv sought to reach in the sixteenth century ; as 
the Church h<‘came the handmaid of the f‘ofie, so dogma also 
became subject to his sovereign rule’ {ib. vii. 22 f.). 

3 . Attenuated Clericalism.—( 1 ) Relation to the 
laitiji. —'I'liis is a coinjilex phenomenon, the in¬ 
vestigation of which is attended by peculiar 
diliiculties. For though, speaking generally, it-s 
root principle is the same as that of the Clericalism 
already characterized, it by no means admits of 
being explained by sole reference to that considera¬ 
tion ; indeed, in many cases, it can scarcely, if at 
all, he derived from that source. Clericafism of 
this second type is much more bound un than is 
that of the first with national and local idiosyn* 
crasies. More particularly, tlio features by which 
it is distinguisfietl take their colour, much more 
than do those of the lirst type, from the features 
by whiidi, in each case, the I’aity are distinguished. 
Thus, in some Protestant countries after the Re¬ 
formation, the laity were diirorcntly situated from 
what they were in otliers, and this fact could not 
be without its influence on the liehaviour of the 
clergy, and on Clericalism as a jiart of it. This, 
then, is at starting the point to whi<;h attention 
requires to be called, viz. the necessity of studying 
Clericalism of this milder type in relation to the 
position and antecedents of the particular class of 
peoiile amongst whom it prevails. 

Now, if we make this study, what appears is 
(a) that Clericalism is derived from something in 
common between clergy and laity. Thu.s, in some 
communities, especially democratic ones, the be¬ 
haviour of the Clergy, and even the disjilay of its 
seamy aide in the shape of Clericalism, are often 
largely determined by the tendencies, tastes, and 
fasliions of the laity ; indeed, to a greater or less 
extent, this must bo always what happens, ‘ The 
pcojilc love to have it so,’^ or, as Charles Kingsley 
siiys in Alton LockCf ‘the clergy are what the 
people make them.’ This may even be so much 
the case that Clericalism may not meet with much, 
if with any, opjiosition. But it does not follow that 
Clericalism may not, up to a certain point, be a 


representative phenomenon in other cases, i.e. 
where its existence is resented. This is an im¬ 
portant and too much neglected consideration in 
regal’d to the subject of wdiich we are now treating. 
At the same time, though this is one factor in 
Clericalism, it is not that which constitutes its 
chief significance. This con.sists in its disturbance 
of harmonious relations between clergy and laity, 
in its unsympathetic and unconciliatory tone, in 
its ultra-professional one-sidedness, in its assump* 
tion of superiority, in its blindness to the signs of 
the times. Such is what appears (b) as the result 
of the study of Clericalism in its relation to the 
laity. In other words, Clericalism of this type 
denotes a separatist tendency, a provocative atti¬ 
tude of the ciiirgy, leading in the one case to their 
isolation, in the other to their estrangement, from 
the community to which they belong. 

(2) Extenuation and condemnation .—A disposi¬ 
tion of this kind, under some one or more of its 
forms, is often with justice, but perhaps still more 
often undeservedly, imputed to the clergy, and 
constitutes no small part of the reason ^or tlie 
failure of their ottbrts. Nor is it only the least 
zealous or even t he least efficient members of the 
clerical body who lay tliemselves open to tliis 
reproach, or are thought to do so; sometimes 
it is precisely on account of their energy and 
enthusiasm that Clericalism is attributed to t.lie 
clergy, both as a cla-ss and as individuals. In such 
cases, it must always be borne in mind that the 
objections an<l complaints urged may originate 
only in a desire on the part ol the laity to find an 
excuse for their own inactivity and indiflerence. 
The cry of Clericalism is, indeed, only too likely 
to l>e raised when the clergy make demands which 
are distasteful or inconvenient. At the same 
time, after making due allowance for these mis- 
rejiresentations, there remains a large number of 
instances in which the existence of Clericalism is 
neither to be denied nor extenuated. In this con¬ 
nexion, it must be rememberod that the mere 
influence of clerical professionalism is by itself 
sufficient, if not counteracted by sjiecinl eftort.s, to 
induce a spirit and manner tending to withdraw 
tlie clergy from human fellowshiji, to place them 
in a position of isolation as regards the main 
currents of contempora^ life and thought, and 
ultimately to arouse against them feelings ol more 
or less active hostility. Against such dangers no 
amount of learning or of practical capacity can be 
relied on to act as safegiiards, unless these qualifi¬ 
cations are combined with breadth of view and an 
ever-jirosent sense of dependence on the co-opera¬ 
tion of the laity. Sincerity and straightforwardness 
are also indispensably requisite if the clergy are 
to find acceptance in their surroundings, as men 
whose love of truth is a jiart of themselves and not 
merely a conventional profession. 

As regards anotlicr matter falling under this 
same category of extenuation and condemnation, 
something has already been said in a former part 
of this article. The cose referred to is that in 
which extreme and even extravagant views as to 
the claims of the clergy are combined with dis¬ 
interestedness and iniiUeiisive aims. That is not 
necessarily, nor is it by any moans always in fact, 
a case which deserves the imputation of Clerical¬ 
ism. On the contrary, this combination may be, 
and often has been, embodied in the persons of 
some of the best and holiest of men. Nor are 
‘ sacerdotalists’ in point of doctrine the only class 
to whom the stigma of Clericalism may be attached. 
That stigma has, or should have, reference not so 
much to a man’s beliefs as to the prejudicial efiect 
exercised on his character and conduct by the 
wrong manner in which these are held and applied. 
Such an efleit is obviously capable of being pro- 
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dnced either in alliance with, or independently of, 
whatever tlieoretical line may he taken with re*^a.Td 
to the question of clerical authority. At the same 
time, it is none the less true that a particular point 
of view always involves special danj^ers of its own, 
and few will be found to deny that the ecclesiastical 
position hero in question exposes those who adoiit 
it to temptations which no man, at all events no 
clergyman, can overcome, unless his whole heart 
and mind are set on resisting them. It is the 
failure to realize this truth that incapacitates so 
many ot the clergy from exhibiting to the laity 
that sjiectacleof an uncorrupt life, that suggestion 
of ‘ truth in the inward parts,’ which are the things 
most of all required in order to convince the world 
of the non-existence of Clericalism. The real 
ofience is not the belief, honestly entertained, that 
tlie clergy as a class are possessed of exceptional 
privileges, but the spiritual pride and class bias 
with which that belief is so often associated. The 
same is true as regards the desire of the clergy 
to preserve unimpaired the sanctity of their own 
order. That, too, may defeat its own purposes, 
unless special pains are taken to prevent it from 
doing so. Such, at least, is the view of Clericalism 
which has been maintained throughout this article 
with respect alike to persons, institutions, doctrines, 
and Divine worship (for it must he remembered that 
the mere fact that the clergy are alone entitled to 
officiate in the observance of religious rites and 
ceremonies tends to invest them with attributes of 
peculiar dignity and importance). Nor does it 
seem possible, exce[»t by rigid adherence to this 
purely objective mode of treatment, to remain 
on neutral ground as regards the points at issue. 

(3) In r^erencs to an Established Church .—It 
is obvious that Cleriiialism presents itself in a 
different light according as the clergy affected by 
it do or do not minister in a Church which is 
recognized by the State, and which is in some 
sense and to some extent under its control. The 
existence of such a connexion between the Civil 
and Ecclesiastical Polity is by some chiefly valued 
on account of the restraints which it imposes on 
clerical lawlessneas, whilst by others the exercise 
of this power is regarded either as indefensible in 
principle or else as discredited in its results. This 
question, however, cannot here lie discussed (see 
art. State). But it ma^ be observed that what 
makes the existence of Clericalism in Established 
Churches so especially to be regretted is that that 
of which it is the perversion and tainted outcome, 
viz. the assertion of convictions conscientiously 
professed and unfalteringly maintained, is nowhere 
more needed, and nowhere produces a more salutary 
effect than in the case of such Churches. Nowhere 
else is there more demand for 

' that closB of men who look not to what is expediant, but to 
what they believe to be true; and, bearing in mind the tend¬ 
ency in an established Ohurch, and especially among: the otHcial 
classes, to become opportunist in character, thinking primarily 
of peace and the avoidance of difficulties rather than of funda¬ 
mental truths, we should not forget that we stand indebted to 
these earnest men for a purifying and invigorating element in 
our life, which would be wanting if all were content to put peace 
in the first place, and to leave questions of truth in the back¬ 
ground ' (Bishop Percival, Church and Faith, 1901 [Essays on 
the teaching of the Ohurch of England by various writers]. 
Introduction, p. xxii.). 

Yet Clericalism in an Established Church, though 
it may remind us of this undoubted fact, is very 
far from serving as an exemplary illustration of it. 
So little does it do so, that the thought of what it 
has become effaces from our minds the thought of 
what it might have been. Its ‘ boundless in¬ 
temperance’ and contempt for authority some¬ 
times rather suggest not merely that it could not 
under these, bub that it could not under any, 
conditions have come to be of one mind with 
Richard Hooker in the belief that, 


‘were It so that Ihe CIcrgv alone uiiijht gn e laws iitKn all the 

reat, forusniiich asever^ .state doth desire tofn)arj;t Uie l.minde 
of their own liberties, it is easy to see how injiuKnis tins might 
prove unto men of other condition’ (Ucclen. F*>1. bk. vm ch. vi. 
sect. 8). 

'riiis e.ssential lawlessness, not merely of act, but 
of temper and tone, is the one outstamling icature 
of Clericalism in the milder sense which is not 
mild, tliougli the intransigence of Continental 
Clericalism is, of course, iar in excess of it. But 
in all fonns of tliis disposition lawlessness pre¬ 
dominates, and in all of them it is despotic, un¬ 
restricted power (rather than transgression of the 
law) that is the aim proiiosed. 

LiTBRATraK.—i. Growth oi- tiif idea of the Cnmtcn and 

OF SPIRtrVAL POWER IN THE DURJEO THE FJUST SIX 

rKAVTir/tiES.—ia) Ecclesiastical llihtory.—E. Chastel, Iltst. du 
ehristtanuffM, Geneva, 1881-84 ; P. Schaff, Hist, of the Chris¬ 
tian Church, newed., Edinburgh, 1882fl.; J. Langen, Geschichte 
derromtaehen Kirche, Bonn, 1881-03 ; R. Sohm, Kirchenrecht, 
Leipzig, 1892. (b) General History.—L. v. Ranke, HV/fffs- 

tchichte^, Leipzig, 1881, vols. iii. (itoman Empire to Constantlue 
II.) and iv. (from the death of Constantine, 337, to Gregory the 
Great, 604) 

ii. Latin Church.— H. H. Milman, Hut. Latin Chris¬ 
tianity^, London, 1883. 

iii Ci.K/ticALiXATioN OF ItKLiGious TuouaHr—A. Har- 
nack, Hint, oj Dogma, Eng. tr. 1804-99 (esj). chapters on 
Augnstinianisni in vol. v., the Doctrine of the Church m vol. 
vi., aud, more or less, the whole of vol. vii) 

iv. AUTUoritiks ON Special questions—A. P. Stanley, 
Chrutian Institutioiu, London, 1881-84 ; J, B. Lightfoot, 
Chnstian Ministry, London, 1885 ; E. Hatch, Organwatwn qf 
the Early Christian Churches, liondoii, 1888; E. W. Benson, 
Cyprian, Loudon, 1897; F. W. Maitland, Roman Caiwn Law 
in ths Church of England, liondoti, 1808 ; J. Stephen, Essays 
in EcclesiastiealBiography, newed., London, 1801, E. Scherer, 
Melanges de critique reltgieuse^^am, 1860, Milanges d’hutoirs 
religieuse, Paris, 1864 ; G. M. Trevelyan, England in the Age 
^ Wydtj^e, new ed., London and New York, 1000; F. R. 
Keusch, Beitrage cur Geschichte des Jesuitenordens, Munich, 
1894; B. L. Taunton, Hist, of the Jesuits in England, 1680- 
177S, London. 1901. 

Kora better understanding of Clericalism and Anti-Clericalism, 
a study may be recommendod of some of the French classical 
writers of the 19th cent., e.g. Michelet, Edgar Quinet, and Victor 
Hugo. As regards the Infallibility (Question m thin connexion, 
see Janus, l>er Papst u. d. Ooncil, cd. J. J. 1. Dollinger ana 
J. Friedrich, Leipzig, 1860; W. E. Gladstone, The Vatican 
Deerses, London, 1874; G. Tyrrell, Medtanmlism, Ixindon, 
1900. For the Dreyfus question, see J. Reinach, Hist, ds 
taffaire Drtyjus, Paris, 1001 (cf. also the same writer’s Gam- 
betta\ Pans, 1884, in respect to the Seize Mai, and J. E. C. 
Bodley, France, London, 1808, under heading ‘ Seize Mai ’ in 
iudex to both Int and 2iid veils.). 

As regards the tendencies referred to in the second ^lart of the 
above art., It must suftice to give instances of publications in¬ 
culcating the spirit in which ditllculties emanating from this 
source require to be met, e.g. Different Conceptions of Priest¬ 
hood and Sacrilioc : Conjerenee at Oxford, Dec. 1800, ed. W. 
San<1av; B. F. Westcott, 3/misfry .• toCanduiatss/or 

Ordination, Cambridge, 1800; M. Creighton, The Church and 
the Nation. Charges and Addresses, Edinburgh, 1001; J. 
Wordsworth, The Ministry of Grace, London, 1001; C. Gore, 
Essays in Aid of the Reform of the Church, London, 1898 (esp. 
on the recognitiou of the laity); London Church Conference, 
Loudon, 1800, sect on ' The Church and the Ijaitv.’ 

C. A. Whittucjk. 

CLIMATE.—For about a century the convic¬ 
tion has been gaining ground that climate exerts 
a determining influence ujiun man’s morals and 
religion. It has been argued, for example, that 
the religion of peoples in tropical zones is gentler 
or more passive and sensuous, and the character more 
voluptuous, whilst in colder regions the religious 
impulse is more rugged, the gods more stern, and 
the mural life more virile; that the heroic Nature- 
gods of early India, in contrast with those of a 
kindred people in Persia, are an index of the 
thunder, lightning, rainstorms, and imposing 
vegetation (conditioned by the climate) which 
abounded there ; that the changes in historic Chris¬ 
tianity, from a religion of renunciation, whilst it 
flourished in southern Europe and Asia, to one of 
aggressiveness and optimism, in modern times, in 
northern and western Europe and America, are the 
result of shifting its centre from a milder to a 
more invigorating climate; and innumerable other 
instances. 

Counter arguments have been just as vigorously 
pressed : the early Christianity of Palestine and 
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the Buddhihni of fiontlinm Asia are aggressive 
religions; ascctie and eriMuLsiastically projiagand- 
ist sects, in fact, all extremes, have llourisheu side 
by side in the same country; very dill'erent re¬ 
ligions hnve ]»een accliniateu successfully in the 
same country ; etc. 

The |)n»l»Jcm IS so involved with others relative 
to the ellecl, of geographical conditions, the selection 
of food, social inlluences, the accidental selection 
of race characteristics, that the arguments for and 
against liave failed to convince the minds of care¬ 
ful Hludents generally. It reduces itself to the 
([uc.'^tion whether traits are caused by cliinat.c or 
(onditioned by it. Tew persons deny that climate 
lias its eflect on character. But the claim of many 
students that climate is the principal cause of 
moral and religious jieculiarities is more question¬ 
able. I'he fact of ‘ variants,’ os, for example, in 
tlie same litter or brood, or as found universally in 
members of the same species in the same climate, 
seems to be overlooked in such a contention. 
These variants are greater the higher the evolution, 
and may account for the upshot of religious forms 
or conceptions in even larger measure than all 
environmental conditions taken together. It will 
readily be conceded that climate as.sists in deter¬ 
mining which of the variants shall remain. 

Tlie difficulty in the question is that of isolating 
the ellect of climate from other factors. Much has 
been done during recent years in that direction 
with resi)ect to moral conduct, although nothing 
has yet been accomplished in the matter of religion. 
It has been shown l»y Dexter (Weather Influences^ 
passim), in tracing statistically the relation between 
the time of year, teini»orature, barometric pressure, 
humidity, and wind, nn«i insanity, suicide, urunken- 
ness, assaults, and other luoraf disorders, and the 
deportment of school children, that a relation docs 
exist, it appears that in the long run ‘ the deport¬ 
ment of pupils is best during cold, calm, and clear 
weather ... at its worst during that characteri25(5d 
08 hot and muggy.’ Drunkenness and sickne-ss 
vary inversely as temperature ; crime and insanity 
vary directly M'itli it. 'J’lie effect of heat is greater 
upon females tlian upon males. Atmosjdieric 
conditions regulated by low barometer are produc¬ 
tive of crime and insanity, whilst drunkenness is 
less jircvalcnt under such conditions. A dry 
atmosphere is a stimulant to all forms of ae.tive 
disorder and to suit;i(le, but is an enemy to intoxi¬ 
cation and mental inexactness. During calms 
those life phenomena which are due to depleted 
vitality ore excessive. 

Dexter (op. cit. p. 266) has shown rather con- 
du.HiveJy that 'varying meteorological conditions 
affect directly, though in diff(;rent ways, the 
metabolism of life.’ Since morals and religion 
must flourish in the soil of the bodily and mental 
reactions, it is safe to infer that climatic con¬ 
ditions have an inllucnce in determining their 
nature. 

LiTBRATtiRi.—-E. G. Dexter, Weather Jnflueneea, New York. 
1904; J. W. Draper, ‘Infliienee of Climate upon National 
Character.' Harper's Maa. xxxi. 89011. and passim; H. T. 
Buckle, History of Civuization, 2 vole., London, 1867-61; 
P. J. G. Cabanis, ' Infl. du Cliraat eur lee habitudes morales,' 
•Kuorea Comp., Paris, 1823-26, Iv. 1.32fl. ; H. Taiiie, Philos, de 
Part en Griee, Paris, 1869. and PhUns. de Fart dans Us Pays 
Has, I'aris, 1869; W. Falconer, Remarks on the Influence of 
('hmate, Situation, etc., on the Disposition and Temper, etc., of 
Mankind, Ixindon, 1781. 

Edwin Diller Starbuck. 
COCHIN-CHINA.— See Annam. 

COCHIN JEWS.— See Jews in Cochin. 

COCK.—The cock (Galhis domesticus) is, in 
origin, an Indian bird, its immediate ancestor 
being the Bankiva cock of India—a stock with i 
which it freely interbreeds. Erom India the I 


cock seems to have passed first to Persia, whence 
it was carried to Greece, and so, by the regular 
trade-routes, to Sicily and Italy, ultimately reach¬ 
ing, in ways not precisely known, the remaining 
portions of Europe ; while in the East, in analo¬ 
gous fashion, it came to Java, Further India, 
China, the Philippines, etc. On the other hand, 
the bird is not repre.sented on Egyptian monu¬ 
ments, and it appears in Babylonian art only in 
the late Persian period. 

Protestant exesetes deny with practical unanimity (but see 
ERi i. 856) that the cock is mentioned in the OT ; but Jerome, 
tullowint; Rabbinical tradition (see JE iv. 1381.), translates 
(Job SRSC, LXX iroticiXTut^v), nUll (Pr 3031, LXX omits), 
and 331 (Is 221’, L.\X ivSpa) by ‘ ifallus' or * fifallus (fallinaceue ’ 
(for modern Protestant theories on the meaning of these Heb. 
words, see Oaf. Heb. Lex. pp. 967, 267,149 f., and the literature 
there citedX 

Three characteristics of the cock would from the 
very first attract attention, viz. its shrill crow at 
dawn, its pugnacity, and its salacity,^ hut the 
importance of the trait first named has so com¬ 
pletely overshadowed the other two in the folk- 
mind that only scanty traces of them have survived 
in popular lore. 

The euck is, then, above all else the herald of 
the dawn ; and, since the night is par excellence 
the time for all manner of demons, his proclama¬ 
tion of the rising sun, which puts the fiends to 
flight, gives him his prime significance as an 
ajiotropmic being—a belief well summarized in 
Horatio’s words: 

* TJir* cock, that is the trumpet to the morn. 

Doth with hiB lofty and Bhrill-Bouncling throat 
Awake the god of day ; and, at hiM warning. 

Whether in sea or fire, in earth or air, 

The extravagant and erring spirit Ines 
To his confine ’ (Shakespeare, Hamlet, l. 1. 156-166)— 
a concept whicli almost seems an echo of the lines 
of Prudentius (llymnus ad gnlli rantum, 10-1.3) : 

' Perunt vagantei claemunas 
Ijaetos tenebria noctium 
(lallo canente extern toB 
Bparsiiu iimcre et cedere.’3 

It was among the Iranians that the apotropaeic 
a.spect of the cock wa.s most empliasizcd. "I'his is 
earliest set forth in Vendhldd xviii. 14 fi., where, 
in reply to Zarathustra’s question as to who is the 
‘beaule’ (sraoSavareza) of Sraosa, Ahura Mazda 
replies that 

• it 18 the bird named the “ cock " (pariniars, " foreseer [of 
dawnj”), whom ill-Bpeaking men call the “ coek-a-doodle-dou ” 
{kahrkaliis,” vrower"); . . . then that bird hfteth up hiR voice 
at the mighty dawn (saying); " Arise, O luen, laud Hest Right- 
euiisnesB, contemn the demons; unto you doth hurtle this 
loiig-pawed Buky&sta (the demon of Bluth); she pulleth to 
Bl<>ep straightway, at the wakening of light, all the material 
world." ’ 

In like manner the Pahlavi Biindahiin, xix. 33 
(tr. West, SHE v. 73), declares that 

* the cock is created in opposition to demonB and wizards, 
co-operating with the dog; as it says in revelation, that, of the 
creatures of the world, those which are co-o)iorating with Srbi, 
in destroying the fiends, are the cock and the dog.' 

According to the Persian historian Mirkhond 

1 According to the Skr. Vxddhachdrpakya, vL 18, the cook 
teaches four things: early rising, fighting, generositv to 
dependents, and coition (cf. Kressler, Stimmen ind. Leoens- 
klugheit, Frankfort, 1904, pp. 21, 163 f. ; Buhtlingk, Ind. 
Spruche, St. Petersburg, 1870-78, no. 6510). The etymolofpr 
of the Indo>Qermanic names for the cock gives no help in 
deciding on the bird’s religious significance, for they are prac¬ 
tically all either onomatopoetic, or denote ‘ singer ’ or ‘ caller’ 
(see the detailed discussion by Schrader, ItealUx. der indogerm. 
Altertumskunde, Btrassburg, 1901, s.v. ‘Hahn, Huhn'k The 
Or name of the cock, aXesnip, akeerpyoiv, is hesitatingly com¬ 
pared by Prellwltz (Stymolog. Wtirterb. der griech. Spreushe 
Oottingeu, 1906, p. ‘24) with oA^^w, ‘ward off,’ ‘protect,’ or 
with riKiKTwa, * shining ’; but both suggestions are doubtful, 
though the first has something in its favour (cf. Boisacq, Diet. 
4tynu>l. de la langue greegue., Heidelberg, 1907 ff., p. 42). Lewy’s 
connexion (Semit. Premdworter im Griech., Berlin, 1896, p. H) 
with <Ufyw, ‘ trouble oneself for,’ ‘ heed,' ‘ care for,’ has little 
to recommend it, in spite of his comparison, for development 
of meaning, with Avesta parOdars, ‘cx>ok’ (on which see 
below). 

3 Among the Arabs it is believed that the cock crows when 
he becomes aware of the presence of jinn (Wellhauseu, Restg 
ardb. Ueidentums's, Berlin, 1897, p. 161). 
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{Hist, of the. Early Kings of Persia^ tr. Shea, 
London, 1K32, p. 50 f.), 

' it ia said that no demon can enter a house in which there is 
a cock ; and, above all, should this bird come to the residence 
of a demon, and move his tongue to chaunt the praises of the 
glorious and exalted Creator, that instant the evil spirit takes 
to flight.’ So potent, indeed, is the crow of the cock in driving 
away demons that a crowing ben should not be killed, for she 
may perhaps be helping the cock in his pious task {Shdyaat Id- 
Shdj/ast X. SO [tr. \^st, SBE v. 830f.J>—an idea which is 
elaborated in the $ad Dar (xxxii. [tb. xxiv. 293 f.]), which 
states that in such a contingency another cock must be brouglit 
to the house, besides forbidding the killing of a cock because 
be crows unseasonably, since he may be frightening away a 
demon who has come at an unusual time. Tlie reference to 
the killing of crowing hens is interesting in view of the wide¬ 
spread fear of such creatures as unnatural, and therefore un¬ 
canny and dangerous—a belief still expressed m such familiar 
proverbs as 

‘ Whistling girls and crowing hens 
Never come to any good ends.' 

The concept of the cock as an anotropa'ic bird was 
adopteil from Persia by Talmuaic as in 

tliu benediction enjoined by Hern/chuth, G06, when 
the cock is heard to crow : ‘ Praised be Thou, O 
God, Lord of the world, that gavest understanding 
to the cock to distinguish between day and night, 
or when ‘ the Zohar says that in the lumr of grace 
(about midnight), when (iod visits paradise to 
confer with the souls of the pious, a lire proceeds 
from this holy place and touclios the wings of the 
cock, who then breaks out into praise to God, at 
the same time calling out to men to praise the Lord 
and do His service’ (Ginzberg, in JE iv. 139). 

In Armenia, so profoundly influenced by Iran, 
the cock is also an apotropa^ic bird, who by his 
crow friglitens away the demons of disease, lie 
sees the guardian angels rise to heaven when men 
sleep, and come to earth again towards dawn, 
when he greets them with his crow ; and he can 
also perceive evil sjiirits. According to another 
tradition, towards dawn the co(!k of heaven first 
crows, and the angelic choirs begin their hymns 
of praise. These are heard by the cock on earth, 
who then awakens mankind, and liimself lauds the 
Creator (Ahegliian, .4rwien. Volksglaube, Leipzig, 
1S99, p. 38). 

Among the Germanic peoples, as already shown 
by the quotation from IlarrUet, a like belief is 
found, and this is also alluded to by Purchard of 
Worms [Decreta, ed. Cologne, 1548, p. 198c) in his 
polemic against the superstition ‘ quod immundi 
spiritus ante galliciniiim jdus ad nocendum potes- 
tatis haheunt quam post, et gallus suo cantu plus 
valeat eos repellere et sedare quam ilia divina 
mens quae est in humine sua fide et crucis signa- 
culo.’ Perhaps it was for this reason also that 
when, among the pagan Lithuanians, a house was 
blessed, the first creature to enter it was a cock, 
which was henceforth cherished instead of being 
killed for food, although not considered divine 
floraetorius, Deliciae Prussicae oder preussischc 
Schauhuhne, ed. [in extracts] Pierson, Berlin, 1871, 
p. 37)—a belief which may underlie the German 
prohibition against eating the house-cock (GrinuiP, 
Ai»p. p. 447). If a cock thus introduced into a 
Litnuanian house crowed during the night, it was 
a good omen ; otherwise the building was aban¬ 
doned, in the belief that an evil spirit had taken 
possession of it (Hanusch, Wissenschnft des slawi- 
schen Mythus^ Lemberg, 1842, p. 285). 

The apotropJEic functions of the cock also come 
to the front in charms. Lucian {Somniumy2%i.) 
makes Mic^y^lus open locked doors by laying on 
thorn the right long tail-feather of his cock ; the 
name of the cocik is employed to cure dysuria in 
an ass, as recorded by Suidas—dX^^rrw/) vlvei sal o&x. 
oipeiy ov irlvei Kal ovpei ; in Scotland a popular 

cure for epilepsy is to bury a cock under the 
jiatient’s bed (Cox, Introd. to Folklorty London, 

1 The cock may, however, occordinsr to one Jewish super¬ 
stition, himself be seized by demons, and he should aocording;Iy 
be killed if he upsets a dish (JE iv. 139). 


1896, p. 214); and the Pentameron (iv. 1) alludes 
to the lapillus alectorius, a stone like crystal and 
the size of a bean, obtained from the stomach of a 
cock and good for prej^nant women and for inspir¬ 
ing courage, also adding that Milo of Crotona 
owed his marvellous strength to sucli a stone.^ A 
similar concept may underlie the Tibetan (Bud¬ 
dhist) story of Mahau^adha and Vi^Aka, in which 
he wiio eats the head of a certain cock becomes 
king {Tibetan Tales, tr. Schiefner and Kalston, 
London, 1906, p. 129 f.); hut this, like the Buko- 
vina gipsy stoir of the hen that laid diamonds (ed. 
Miklosich, ‘ Ifber die Mundarten und W^ander- 
ungen der Zigeuner Europa’s,’ iv. 25-28, in D WA W 
xxiii.), is too general in tyjie, and lias too many 
parallels in which other liirds take the place of 
the cock, to allow any definite conclusions to be 
drawn. 

In his ajiotroiMEic aspect the cock may also he 
used as a scane-animul. From the period of the 
Geoniin a cock (a hen for a woman) has been the 
normal knpparah (means of atonement) ollered by 
each Jew on the day before the Day of Atone¬ 
ment. 

• After th« recitation of Pi 107i7-*> and Job 33^r the fowl is 
swung around the bead three times while the riglil hand is put 
upon the animal’s head. At the same tune tlie following is 
thrice said in Hebrew : "This be my sulistitule, niy vicarious 
offering, my atonement. This cock [or hen] shall meet death, 
but 1 sliall And a long and pleasant life of peace t ” After this 
the animal is slaughtered and given to the poor, or, what is 
deemed better, is eaten by the owners while the value of it is 
given to the poor’ (Kohler, in JE vii. 43f>ff., where full 
literature is given). 

A particularly interesting modern instance of 
the scape-cock is found in a Russian lairification- 
ceremony for the driving out of death. This is 
described as follows by Deuhner (AUW ix. 453) 
in his synopsis of Aintsehkofl’s Jtussian Ritual 
Spring -Song %n the West and among the Slavs (pt. 
i., St. Petersburg, 1903) : 

* Um Mittag schichtrn die Frauen an den beiden entgegen- 
geeetzten Kiuleri des Dorfee Je einen Dungerhauten, den sie 
um Mitternacht aiizunden. Zu dem einen Uaufen (uhren die 
Madchen einen I’tlug, in weiesen Hemdcn, mit aufgeloRten 
Haareu, eine tragt hintcr ihnen cm Heiligetibiid. Zum anderen 
Ilaufen bnngcn die Frauen einen sebwarzen Hahn, in sebwarzen 
Rocken und sohmutzigon Heinden. Dreiinal tragen sie den 
Hahn herum. Dann ergreift eiiie Frau den Hubn und rennt 
mit ihm an das entgegciigesetzte Ende des Dnrfes; indem sie 
unterwegs zu Jedi m Hans lauft, die ubrigen Frauen laufen ihr 
iiaoh und schrcien : " Oeh unter, du schwaree Krankheit.” 
Am Ende des Dorfes wirft die erste den Hahn in den echwel- 
end" n Hunger, die Madchen werfen trockene Blatter und 
Rei.Hig darauf. Hann fassc-n sie sich an der Hand und springen 
mil ucm erwahnlen liufe um das Feuer. Nach der Verlircn- 
nung des Hahnes, sprintj^eri die Frauen in den Pflug, und die 
Madchen uinptiugen nut dem Heiligeubild an der Spitze 
dreiinal das l>orf.' 

That Greece received the cock from Iran, as 
already noted, is curiously emjihasized by the 
repeated Greek definitions of it as ‘the Persian 
bird ’ {e.g. Suitlas, litpaiKbs 6pvis' 6 dX^srup, 5id t^v 
Xotpidy’ i) iri rd iroXin-fXi} vdyra oU 6 ^affiXeits 
iKoXfiTo UepaiKd), this being furtlier atle.‘'ted by 
Aristophanes {Aves, 483-485 ; cf. 833-835 and 
275 tv., whore it is called the ‘ Median bird ’): 

avTi'fca 6’ irptor' fniifitu tov oAepcTpuoi'’, «li5 tfrvpavvci 

'’■* Uepirwv irai/Twv irporepot Aaf>rioi; /ca'i 
uiarc itaAciTou. IKpaiicbc bpvic airb ms «t‘ tKeii'Tj** 

The earliest lilerary allusion to the cock in Greece 
is Theognis, 863 f.: 

iontpiri t' Koi bpOpirf airif fcreifii, 

^fJiOf oAcKTpvbvwv (ftOtiyyof iyeipojmtt'oiy. 

Hellenic religion pre.served many t-iaces of tlie 
apotropadc functions of the cock, and the modern 
Greeks still hold that liis crow scares away noc- 

1 The belief in this stone is at least as old as Lucretius, who 
declares (iv. 71U ff.) that the flercest lions cannot look upon the 
cock: 

' Nimirum quia sunt galloruni in corpore quoodam 
Bemiiia, quae, cum sunt oculis iniiiis<<a leonum, 

PupilluH iriterfodiunt acremqiie d(jlor«*m 
Praebciit, ut ncqueant contra durare feroces,’ 
naively adding that no similar harm befalls Uie human ovs 
either because these ‘ semiua ’ do not enter it, or, if they do, 
they CUD freely escape iiefore doing injury. 
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tiirnal tlomuns— a ol which there is, eun- 

ously enough, no record in ancient, (iieece (Rouse, 
Grcxk Votirr. Ofl-'miqs, (’ainbriJ^^c, 19<>2, j*. 7, 
note). Ah an ajtoln/)iji‘ic bird Uie eoek (requeiitly 
appears on aiiiuJet.s and sculptures as early as the 
6 th <‘ent. u.c., and it wa.'^ proliahly in this aspect, 
as aflr i;;htin^' denums of aiscasc, that its jireseiice 
was desiied at childbirth (yKliaii, Ihst. Aninml. 
iv. 29) - hence it was sacred to l^eto {(iruppe, 
Grierh. MjftJud. u. lielu/umstfeseh., Munich, 1906 , 
>. J2l‘t),—and that it was sacred to Asklejuos, 
lebe, and IJeraklcs (st!e (iruppe, rit. j». 454; 
Grnpjie's view [p. 1443J, that the cock was sacred to 
Asklrqrios as a god of fair weather, is regarded by 
the jiresent writer as most imjirohahie). And, as 
the Greeks sacrificed a cock to Asklepios, so the 
Romans offered the comb of the same bird to the 
Lares, in hopes of recovery from sickness (Juvenal, 
Sat. xiii. 233 f.). 

From the cock as apotropieic it was hut a step 
to the cock as chthonic, i.c. as a protector of the 
souls to or in the under world, in which capacity 
he ajipears in a.ssociation with Herimisand l^erse- 
nhone (Grupjie, n/i. rit. pp. 795, 1321 ; cf. also 
Nilsson, ARW xi. 535-53S). The Russians under 
Sviatoslav, according to liCo Diaconiis, ix. 6 , made 
offerings to the dead at Durostorum on the Ister, 
by strangling cocks and pigs, and then casting 
them into the water. With this may he coinpaied 
the .similar account of the [lagan Russian sacnlice 
of a hen, at a funeral witnessed by the Arab 
travelliT, Ibn V’adlan (Fiahn, Ihn Foszlan's und 
andcrer Araber lierirhte uher die Hussev alte.rcr 
Zed, St. I^etershurg, 1823, pp. 11-21 ; this par¬ 
ticular account is jierhaps more generally acces¬ 
sible in Kick, Ein/rd. tn die fdav. Literaturgesvh.^^ 
Graz, 1887, pp. 426-431). Here, too, may come 
in the pagan Lithuanian usage of sacrificing cocks 
to the household serpent.s, which seem to have been 
regarded as incarnations of decea.sed ancestors 
(Guagnini, Sarrmdlcr Knropecd description Hpeyer, 
1581, lol. 52A ; sei* al.so above, vol. ii. p. 24).* 

The cock as chthonic (primarily apotropmic of 
demons hostile to the spirits of the dead) some¬ 
times develops, by a perverse folk-logic, into the 
precise opposite of his original function ; he be¬ 
comes a bird of evil, esjiecially if his colour lie 
black. Thus a black cock is offered to appease 
the ilevil in Hungary (de Gubernatis, Zoological 
Mythology, London, 1872, ii. 289), just as a black 
hen was sacrificed to him in Gernianj’^ ((Trimni \ 
n. 843 f.); while at a cave on the Raiika Hill, in 
Sarguia, the resident ddno, or demon, is propiti¬ 
ated by the periodical sacrifice of a cock with 
white and black feathers (FI£^ i. 284). For a 
Bimilar reason, it may be, the Talmud (Berakhothn 
6 a) represents the shedim as having, like the 
Greek sirens, cocks’ feet. In this general con¬ 
nexion mention should be made not only of the 
use of the cock in black magic, which is found in 
India as early as the Atharva Veda (v. xxxi. 2 ), 
but also of the German belief that a cock, at the 
age of seven, lays a little egg, which must be 
thrown over the roof, else storms will beset the 
house; while the egg, if hatched, will produce a 
basilisk (Grimm*, App. p. 454). A like belief is 
found in Lithuania. A cock seven years old lays 
an egg, which must be put on down in an old pot 
and jilaced in the oven. From this egg is hatched 
a kauks (a bird with a very long, bright tail; 
ill literary usage kntikas means ‘dwarf,’ ‘ell,’ 
‘ brownie j, which, properly fed and cherished, 
witiioul undue curiosity as to its coming and 

' Thr ])a(riin PrusHians sacrifleed hens, ((eeae, ducks, doves, 
poacorkH, etc , to a deity named Shneybratui (QuaKiiini, op. 
at fnl. , hut the functions of this pod are unfortunately 
not yet known. Whether Solmson (in Usener, OotUmemm, 
Bonn, 1806, p. 01 f.) is ripht in casting doubt even on the 
existence of the divinity may perhape be questioned. 


gmiig, brings its master riches and pro.sjienty 
(liczzenbciger, Litauische Forschungen, (Gottingen, 
1882, p. 63 f.). 

To this category may beloiifc also the story (/Vnfameron, ii 0) 
of the queen who ordered all cocks to be killed, since, because 
of the enchantment which tliey diabolically caused, she was 
unable to embrace her son ; and this, too, may he the basis of 
the Oernianic belief that thunder and li{;litinng follow if a 
sorcerer throws a black cock in the air (tlie interpretation of 
this belief by Meyer, German. Mythologte, Berlin, 1891, p. Ill 
IS almost certainly incorrect). 

From the cock’s connexion with the dawn was 
derived his association with the sun—a concept 
found at a very early period in India, since at the 
Asmmedha {q.v.) a cock was sacrificed both to 
Saviti (tlie sun) and to Agni (the fire), besides 
being sacred to Anumati (the moon on its fifteenth 
day ; cf. the (Jreek sacrifice of a white cock to the 
moon {VaiasaneyasanihitCtn xxiv. ‘23, 32, 35, and 
parallel texts]). As a sun-bird the Greeks made 
the cock attend on Helios and Apollo, so that the 
Rculptior Onatas carved a cock on the statue of 
Idoineneus, whom some legends regarded as a 
descendant of Helios (I’ausanias, V. xxv. 9 ; cf. 
Welcker, Griech. Gotterlchre, Leipzig, 1857-63, ii. 
‘245).* Home Indian tribes of the Mexican Sierra 
Madre also regard the cock (which must here be a 
surrogate for some other bird, since this fowl is 
not indigenous to America) as the bird of the sun ; 
and cake.s {karvAnime and haxAri) in the shajie of 
a cock, iiuwle of coarse maize, are solemnly eaten 
at a feast held in June; otherwise, the sun-god 
would not h‘t the eastern Rain-Mother go—in 
other words, he would cause a total drought 
(Rreiiss, AllW xi. 391 f.). A white cock is sacri¬ 
ficed to the sun godling in Northern India (PR* 
i. 20). 

I’ausanius records (ll. xxxiv. 3) that at Methana, 
to avert damage to the grapes from the south-east 
wind, two men tore a white cock in half, ran, 
each w'ith one of the halves, in opposite direc¬ 
tions, round the vineyard, and buried the fowl 
at the spot where they met. This has apparently 
led Gnippe {op. c.it, pp. 795, 847) to consider the 
cock as in some way connected with storm-demons 
—a theory pushed to ritliculous extremes by such 
adherents of the ‘ mythological ’ school as Meyer 
{op. rit. p, 1101.).* The true explanation of this 
ollering is doubtless that of Rouse {op. cit. pp. 
‘204, 297)—‘a piivate person, unless he be rich, 
can hardly he expected to offer a bull, or even a 
pig ; his tribute was commonly a cock . . . the 
cock must have been a common offering, . . . the 

loor man’s offering to other gods than Asclepius.’ 

n otlier w ords, tlie cock corresponds to the ‘ two 
turtle doves, or two young pigeons,’ which the 
Mosaic code permitted the poor man to offer 
instead of a lamb (Lv 6* 12").* Indeed, it may 
well be questioned whether this does not present a 
better, because simpler, explanation of the oller¬ 
ing of a cock to Asklepios, Helios, the moon, and 
l.cto, than the more far-fetched reasons alleged 
above and supported by Gnippe. 

In his general aspect of a bird of light and the 
sun, the cock came, among the Germanic peoples, 
to be connected with tire, this notion perhaps 
being furthered by the bird’s red comb and 

1 By an illogical extension the cock waa also sacred to the 
moon, its colour in this case being, for obvious reasons, white 
(Uruppe, op. oit. p. 796 ; cf. the Yedic sacritlce, already noted, 
of a cock to Anumati). 

* Meyer thus explains the use of the cock on weather-vanes 
(on the antiquity of wlilch see Grimm^, p. 668); but It seems 
more likely, as Orimm himself suggests, that the vigilance of 
the cock waa the real reason for his selection to adorn Uie vane. 
The Arabs well call the cock abu-l-yaq^an, ‘ father of vigilance' 
(cf. Grimm App. p. 192). 

8 Similarly, while the usual modern Muhammadan redemp- 
tion-sacriflee at the birth of a child is a goat or sheep, ‘ in one 
of the villagee of the Syrian Desert, it is customary when • 
Moslem woman brings forth a son to lacnflce a cock; when 
she bears a daughter they sacrifice a ben ’ (Curtiss, PrimUivi 
Semitie Religion To-Day, London, 1902, p. 202 f.X 
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wattles, as well as by the frequent redness of his 
plumage (ef. also the Indian saeriliee of a cock to 
Agni, noted above). The Danish proverb, den 
rode hane gtiler iwer taget (‘ the re<l cock crows on 
the roof ’), lueaiis ‘ tire breaks out.’ In Germanic 
mythology, moreover, the colour of tlie cock be¬ 
comes important. The golden-combed cock awakes 
the heroes in Asgard, but a dark cock crows in 
the under-world ( Vtduupa, 54 ; considerable addi¬ 
tional material on Germanic ideas of the cock is 
given by Meyer, op. cit. p. 110 f., but the present 
writer cannot sympathize with his ‘ mythological’ 
interprelation of the cock as a storm-bird). 

The i;ock appe;irs but rarely in connexion with 
war, althougli ‘ at Laceilaemon, a cajitain, who 
had performed the work he had undertaken by 
cunning, or by courteous treaty, on lajdng down 
his command, immolated an ox ; he that had done 
the busmes.s by battle ollcied a cock’ ( 1 ‘lutareh, 
Vita MurceMiy xxii. ; cl. Vdn Agtsda-i, xxxiii.). 
On the other hand, the golden cock which, accord¬ 
ing to 1‘liitarch {Vita Artaxcrris, x.), Artaxerxes 
privileged the Carian Avho had slain Cyrus to carry 
ever afterward ‘upon his spear before the hist 
ranks of the army in all expeditions’ is not to be 
construed as conneeted in any real sense with a 
war-bird. The aiipropriateiiess of the gift lay 
simply in the resemblance of the crested Carian 
helmet to a (sock’s comb, for ‘the Persians (Mill 
the men of Caria cocks becaust; of the crests with 
which they adorn their helmets’ (Plutarch, loc. cit.). 
In like manner there was only a yacwi-association 
with war in the Koniaii practic.e of taking fowls 
with the army or navy in hostile expeditions, their 
eating being considered a good omen, and their 
refusal of food lieing deemed a presage of ill 
(Cicero, de Dear. II. iii.). A real war-omen, 
however, was tin? foretelling of Theban victory, 
by the oracle of Trophonius at Lehadea, from the 
crowing of cocks, ‘ quia. gallL victi silere soleut, 
canere victores ’ (Cicero, dc lhainat. II, xxvi.). 

Tins brings us to tlie consideration of the cock 
as a niantic bird. In India the crowing of a cock 
at evening is an evil omen {Mntsyapuranay ccxxxvii. 
5 ; lifhatmmhitdy xlvi. 68 ), although the cock is, in 
general, a lucky bird, especially in the early part 
of the day {Brhatsafnhitd, Ivxxvi. ‘20, 48). Yet, to 
tou(di it is as had as to touch a dog or a chaiidala 
(a meniher of the lowest jiossible Hindu (;aste), 
though not as had as to toucli an ass or a camel 
{Pancantantray ed. Ilertel, Cambridge, Mass. 
1908, iii. 105) ; while a cock is one of the creatures 
that must not see a Hrahman cat or offer an ob¬ 
lation, since the wind from its wings causes ritual 
impurity (Maim, iii. 239-241). 

The general Indian attitude (Jonceming the ccKsk 
seems to he summed up in the tSdkunay a late text¬ 
book (12 to 13th cent.) on the omens to he drawn 
from birds (ed. in extracts by Hultzsch, Proleg. zu 
de.!t Vcutanlardja Qdkunay Leipzig, 1879, which 
states (viii. 53f,): 

avdmahhdffopahitasya iastav 
dlokattahdau kila kukku^asya 
bhito ' pi iahdain kukuku vti 'mam 
aitdu vimutlcan nn bhavaty anitf^al^ 
tdro gabhira)i kathito virdvo 
nUd vam -lu nTparaffravrddhydi 
yo vat ha ydiruitfi prati ydmikaitya 
$ynd asya iabdas tv aparp viruddhali. 

Verily the night and sound of a co(dL (engaged) in laudation 
of one not standing on the left—even though terrified he (the 
cock) uttereth Uuh sound of " cock-a-dooflle-doo,” it is not 
undesirable. Hin siirill, deep call uttered at lught's end for the 
increase of the prince’s realm, or what (crow) nhould be at the 
watchman’s watch,^ the sound thereof is an enemy checked.’ 

While, as we have already seen, the Pahlavi texts 
forbid the killing of a cock that crows unseason¬ 
ably, the Persians often killed him. 

1 According to the reading of some manuscripts, ‘on the 
left,’ in which case apuro viruddhah might mean ‘Is most 
highly hostile.’ 


‘ The reasons why persons draw an evil onn n from the uii- 
seaHonahle crowing of the cook, and at the same linn- put him 
to death, is tins . that, when Kaioniiire was seized with u fatal 
illness, at the time of the evening service tins biril ernwod 
aloud ; and munediatoly after, this orthodox monarcii paused 
away to the world of eternity * (Mirkhond, op. ctL p. 67). 

In Germany there is a proverb that ‘ so ofl der 
Hahn (’hnstiiachts kriiht, so touer wild selhigiis 
•lahr ein Viortel Korn ’ (GrimnP, App. pp. 449, 
475); ami the Sandeh of Central Africa (where, as 
in America, the cock is not a native bird) tiiviue 
by putting fowls under water, the future being 
adjudged favourable in proportion to the number 
of air-liuhhles that then rise to the surface (Kenel, 
Les Religions de la Gaule avant le christiani.'imCy 
Paris, 1906, p. 204). 

The salacity of the c-ock accounts for the use of 
the fowl as a coni-sjiiiit and in marriage cere¬ 
monies. In its former asjxict the (!ock has been 
disimssed in detail by Fiazer {Gli‘^ ii. ‘266-9), who 
shows that the belief in it is common throughout 
Europe, and that the concept is manifested in two 
types. (1) The last sheaf of the harvest is called 
the cock, and may he hound in cock form ; or a 
figure of the bird is made of flowers, wood, or 
other materials and carried home, where it may 
he kept till the next harvest. (2) The living cock 
is killed as a sacriii(‘e. 

On the latter type, which is doubtless the more 
primitive, Frazer very pertinently says ; 

* Ity being tied up in the last sheaf and killed, the c(x:k is 
identified with the corn, and itu deiitli with the cutting of the 
(iorn. By keeping its feathers till spring, then mixing them 
with the seed-curn taken from the very uheaf in which the bird 
had been bound, and ucatterinp' thefeatliciH together with the 
seed over the tleld, the identity of the bird with the noru ie 
again einphaeized, and its quickening and fertilizing power, os 
the corn-Hpirit, in iriLimatcd in the plainest manner, 'rbiis the 
coru-upint, mthe form of acock, is killed at hurveut, but rises 
to fresh life and activity in spring. Again, the equivalence of 
the cock to the corn is expressed, hardly less plainly, in the 
custom of burying the bird in the ground, and cutting ofl its 
head (like the ears of corn) with the scythe.' 

A reflex of the belief in the cock as a corn-spirit 
may exist in the pagan Halto-.Slavic sacrifice of a 
COCK and hen, among other ollerings, to the earth 
(PraetoriuH, op. cit. p. 62)—a ceremony described 
in considerable detail by Guagnini {op. cit. fol. 
606-61 nr): 

‘Agrestis turba in Hamogitia sacriflcium qiioddam lolenn- 
esque epuln* geiitili niore sub fliiem mensis Uclubris collectis 
frugibus quotannis celebrant hoc niodu. Ad locum convivio 
epnlisqiie sacris delectum omnes cum uxoribus, Hberis et servis 
conveiiiunt, mensam feiio supersternuiit, desuper panes ap- 

K nunt et ex utroque panis parte duo cervisiae vasa stutuuut. 

elea adducunt vitulum, porcum et porcam, gallum et gal- 
Imam, et caetera domestica iumenta, ex oritine mares et 
femellas. Haec mactant geritili more ad sacriticandum hoc 
mode : in priinis augur give incantator qulspiam verba quaedam 
proferens animal verberare baculo orditur, detnde omnes qui 
adsunt iumentum per caput pedesque baciilis verberant, fiostea 
ter^um, ventrem, et caetera membra concutiunt dicentes: Haec 
tibi, O Zieiniennik deus (eic enim ilium daemonem agrestis 
turlia appellut),^ offerimus, gratiasque tibi agimus quod noe 
hoc anno incolumes et omnibus abundantes coiissrvare diguatus 
es; nunc vero te rogamus ut nos quoque hoc anno praesenti 
favere, tneri ab igne, ferro, peste, et iiumicis quibuslibet de- 
tendere digneris. Postea carnes iumentorum ad sacriflcium 
mactatomm comedunt, et ab unoquoque ferculo antequam 
comedant portiuuculam amputant, et in terrain omnesque 
angulus domus proiciunt dicentes: Haec tibi, O Ziemiennik, 
nostra holCK»uHta suscipe et comede beniguua Omnesque 
tunc temporis lauLisaime solenniter et opipare epulantur. Hie 
vero ritus gen tills et in Lituaiiia Russioque ab agrestibus 
quibusdam In locis observatur.’ 

As a fertility bird the cock tills a rfile in marriage 
ceremonies. The Talmud {Gittin, 51a) states that 
a cock and hen, os symbols of fecundity, were 
carried before the bride and bridegroom on the 
wedding day {JE vi. 344 ; cf. viii. 341). Among 
the southern Slavs the cock, as the symbol of the 
bridegroom, is often carried to the church by the 
wedding procession (Krauss, Sitte und Branch der 
SiiiLslaveUy Vienna, 1885, p. 445 f.) ; and frequently 
in Hungary ‘ the wedding procession is headed by 
a cock guarded by two men with drawn swords. 

k On this Lithuanian deity, see Bolmsen, in Usener. op. eU 

p. 106. 
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As soon as tlie ceremony is over, a mock trial i« 
held, and the poor bird, Jinving been found guilty 
of bigamy, is solemnly sentenced to death and 
executed ^{Hutchinson, Marriage. Customsin Many 
Lands, London, IS97, p. ^fil f.).* 

An IntercBUntf coiiiUination of fertility and mantle concepts 
is afiforded bv inarnaK'*- customs of the Kafirs of Delaicoa Hay. 
Here the bride firoMilefl a white cock, and the bridegroom a 
blac.k goat. Hotb bird and beast are killed by the master of 
ocremonies, after which ‘the entrails of both creatures are 
immediately examinnd, in order to ascertain whether the fates 
are propitious, and little portions of the flesh are handed to 
botli the bride and bridegroom, who are expected at least to 
taste them before they are cooked for the feast ’ (Hutchinson, 
op nt. p. lUfi) 

b'lnally, the cock is n totem or tabu. Here the 
cla.ssifal example is that of the ancient Hritons, 
who, as C«}.sar states [de Ikll. Gull. v. 12), 
‘ leporem et gallinam eb anserem gnstare fas non 
})utant; Imec tamen alunt aiiimi voluntatisque 
causa’ (cf. lienel, op. cit. p. 204). In India the 
eating of fowls’ meat was expressly forbidden 
(Manu, V. 12, xi. 157 ; cf. (Jantama, Dharma&astra 
[ed. Stenzler, London, 1876], xvii. 29, xxiii. 6); 
and the cock, being sacred to I’ersephone and 
Demeter (as a chtlioiiic and earth goddess resjiec- 
tively), was tabu to the mysta at Eleusis (Por¬ 
phyry, dt Abatin. iv. 16). A similar jirohibition, 
according t o Abraham Jakobsen (cited by Schrader, 
op. oil. p. 324), existed among the 10th cent. Slavs, 
who would not eat young fowls ‘ for fear of sick¬ 
ness.’ A condition of affairs precisely similar to 
that among the Britons was observed by Ulloa in 
the 18th cent, among some Soutli American tribes, 
whose women, though they ‘ breed fowl and other 
domestic animals in their cottages, . . . never eat 
them . . . mucli less kill them’ (cited by Jevons, 
Introd. to the Hist, of Huligion*, London, 1904, 

p. 116). 

By the Chinese a cock is killed to give sanctity 
to an oath, as in legal proceedinj's. In many (;ases 
the function of the bird is still okscure, a.s, for 
example, the ba.sis of his association with the 
Celtic god SucelluH (‘[the god of] the good 
mallet’), who is probalily Caesar’s Dis Pater, re¬ 
garded by Druidical tradition as the father of the 
Celtic race (Ciesar, vi. 18 ; cf. Renol, op. cit. pp, 

:r)2-255); as well as the same bird’s connexion 
with tlie Gallic ‘ Mercury ’ (Uenel, op. cit. pp. 304, 
306-309). 
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Louis H. Gray. 

COERCION.—The ‘current spelling is decep¬ 
tive. ’ 'file wonl is from coerettidn-em, from coercere, 
‘to restrain’ {OED). The occasional use of the 
word to indicate merely jiliysieal pressure may be 
lassed over. 'I’he fundamental meaning is pressure 
wouglit to bear uiion a voluntary agent to compel 
that agent to take a certain action, or to refrain 
from it. Von Jhering defines it as ‘ the accomplish¬ 
ment of a nurjio.se by the com pulsion of another’s 
will ’ (Zv)ecjc ini licrht, i.® 1893, n. 234). The pressure 
may be by an individual or by a social group or 
• Thii killing of the cock may well be, aa Hutchinson sug- 
gesU, a survival of acimal sacrifice (to a fertility deity 1)^ 


institution. In the latter case, when the agent 
has a place in the grouj), the coerced one feels in 
various degrees that his moral autonomy has not 
been entirely sacrificed. He is a jiarty to the 
coercion. Hence the coercions of representative 
government, whetlier in the State or in any special 
group, have a distinctly dill'erent moral asjioct from 
tlie coercions of a mere tyranny of force. In late 
a.sage the government of individuals, after the 
abrogation of ordinary constitutional protection, 
lias been called, in a peculiar sense, government by 
coercion. But, in point of fact, all government is 
by coercion, and it is open to niiestion whether snidi 
usage is based upon a thoughtful consideration of 
the character of all coercion. Of course, in strict 
logic it is impossible to coerce a free agent, for 
freedom cea. 8 es with the degree of coercion; and 
the action becomes that of the coeri^er and not of 
the one coerced. Vet, such is the delicacy of the 
psychological situations involved, tliat authoriiy 
may pass by an inlinite series of grade.s of coercion 
from the gentle pressure of mere social usage to the 
compulsions of the State armed with the physical 
power to imprison, punish, and kill. 

1. The question of the ethical character of any 
coercion is acutely raised by philosophical anarchy 
(see Anarchy), which denies the moral riglit of 
any legal coercion. This contention involves the 
deener question of the origin and character of all 
autliority (see Authority), for authority in all its 
phases is linked with a long series of coercions. 
Thus, the parent deals coercively with the child, 
and the long period of dependence of the cliild upon 
the parental care is an important factor in the 
moralization of all human life (cf. John Fiske, 
Cosmic Philosovhy, 1874, ii. 242 ff.). The patria 
nolestas in early Roman law carried w'ith it un¬ 
limited powers of coercion, even to the power over 
life and death (Morey, Outlines of Roman Lau'\ 
1893, p. 23); but this power underwent modifications 
in tlie development, under Stoic and Christian 
influences, of the concejition of a person {persona) 
with certain natural rights. This, however, only 
involved the transference of the power of coercion 
from a single jierson to the State. This develop¬ 
ment in Roman law is in.structive as marking the 
twofold character of coercion, and the transition 
from one tyyie to the other. There was, on the one 
hand, a tyjie of coercion based .simply upon superior 
physical force, as in the relation of the master to 
the slave, in which personality was both practically 
and theoretically tlenied the slave, who w'as thus 
thoiiglit of not as an end in himself, but simply as 
a means to another’s ends. But co-ordinate with 
this was anotlier type, based really upon the 
aflection of the family group; and here tlie very 
end of coercion was the protection and development 
of yiersonality. (Tradually this more moral con¬ 
ception began to afl'cet the treatment of the slave, 
and, as his personality was slowly recognized, 
Roman law uegan to throw about it various 
protective requirementa. 

2 . it is scarcely open to doubt that no authority 

rests for any length of time ujion merely physical 
coercion. Not even the discipline of a prison or 
the barbarism of Mexican peonage rests upon mere 
brute force. Tliere are psychological elements in 
all such relationships that render all coercion of 
any duration possible only where tlie .submits, 

i.e. puts his personality, by a more or less conscious 
act of will, at tlie disjiosal of the one wielding 
authority. Froin the point of view of ethics it is 
of great consequence to iiiq uire in every case as to 
the inner meaning of this submission. Historically, 
it may be demonstrated that all submission to a 
loveless coercion, as well as all exercise of the 
power of loveless coercion, has proved individually 
and socially demoralizing (as in the worst types of 
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slavery). It is to the facts that may easily be cited 
for tins contention that philosophical anarchy most 
effectively points. It for^j^ets, however, the essential 
character of the coercions of love in the develop¬ 
ment of moral autonomy, and in all |jroup educa¬ 
tion. Thus it ma.j he clearly recognized that the 
moral character of all coercion depends upon the 
urpose that determines the coercion (cf. the 
iscussion of ‘ Zwang,’ by von Jhering, op. cit. vol. 
i. ch. viii. pp. 234-570). 

3 . In legal discussions of coercion a distinction 
is usually attempted between bodily and mental 
coercion. Here the line is not easily <lrawn. Fear 
of bodily injury may lead to submission, witiiout 
any real jdiysical coercion. Very powerful mental 
impressions may be employed as effectively as bodily 
contac-ts, to reduce the will of another to the 
attitude of submission. The evidence of coercion 
in cases of rape, demanded in courts of law, is 
generally, from a modern ethical and psychological 

{ )oint of view, extremely unsatisfactory; and the 
egal discussion of ‘ undue influence ’ in testamentary 
cases is fraught with embarrassment (for example, 
cf. classic discussion in von Savigny’s System des 
Jitutig. rbrn. Bechts, 1840, vol. iii. bk. ii. pp. 114- 
139). Freedom of will is a relative term, and all 
j)ressuTe is relative. Mental states are not yet 
subject to exact measurement, and so the measure 
of coercion cannot be exactly fixed. Between the 
most casual request and the all-powerful suggestion 
to a hypnotized subject, there is no sharp line 
(Miinsterberg, Psychology and Life, 1899, pp. 239- 
242). The simplest suggestion has in it a measure 
of coercion, and the most brutal physical violence 
aimed at subduing another has in it a measure of 
mental suggestion. Only the ends sought and the 
purpose that guides coercion will determine their 
moral character, and only scientific and long- 
c-ontinued observation of their various degrees of 
social effectiveness will determine the wisdom or 
folly of various types of coercion, such as corporal 
punishment, imprisonment, fear of death, etc. 

Litkkaturr. —UcHideath* works quoted atiove, see F. Paulsen, 
Systetn der Ethik, 1900, ch. ix. p. 424; J. Bentham, Pnneinles 
of Marais and Legislation, 1823, ch. x. ‘Of Motives’; William 
James, Principles of Psychology, 1891, vol. li. ch. xxvl. p. 480. 

4. In moueiii pa*dagogics the forms which dis¬ 
ciplinary and educative coercion should take are 
at last beginning to receive attention (see art. 
Education). Here it is in place to call attention 
only to what must be the underlying philosophy 
of all such disciplinary coercion. The human 
being, as an end in himself, must never be forgotten. 
All coercive reaction must therefore consider the 
welfare not only of the coercive group, institu¬ 
tion or social machinery, but also of the member 
thus coerced. And the coercive reactions, to be 
truly rational and moral, must ceiise to carry a 
pseudo-retributive character. 11 is quite impossible 
to apply rationally the lex talionis. For one man’s 
tootn or eye is not, and cannot be, a retributive 
equivalent for another’s loss of these. The attempt 
to estimate sin and evil in terms of pain, or virtue 
in terms of pleasure, is the comparison of incom¬ 
mensurate quantities, however closely they may 
be linked in our experience. This is tne weakness 
of Bentbara’s theory. These reactions of a coercive 
character can be experimentally tested only in 
their educative and protective efficiency. The 
social organism will always react i)Owerfully to 
protect itself, and may sacrifice the individual in 
its endeavour thus to conserve its own life; but 
even in extreme cases (capital punishment, war, 
etc.) the reaction is irrational, and to that degree 
demoralizing, if the element of retribution enters 
into it at all. Any really just retribution could 
take place only on the basis of an exact weighing 
of the motive behind the act thus to be avenge^ 
and so, if there is any coercion in the universe, it 


must be in the hands of an all-wise God. There 
is, therefore, profound ethical sense in the demand 
of St. Paul for the banishment of ‘ wrath ’ and its 
coercive reactions from our breast (Ro 12^** '^). At 
the same time it is open to question whether, on 
the basis of the revelation of God ^ the loving 
Father of all His creatures, there is room any¬ 
where for retributive coercive reactions (see, 
however, the article Rewards and Punish¬ 
ments). The loving father does not and should 
not ‘avenge’ himself upon his children; all 
coercive reactions are disciplinary and educative 
with regard to the coerced individual, and defensive 
on the part of the coerced. Coercive reactions 
may seek dramatically to impress their character 
as disciplinary or protective reactions, by following 
the lines of the transgression, as blow for blow, 
but when they attempt retribution they exceed 
their own possible limits, 'riie recognition of this 
is transforming penology, where the indeterminate 
sentence is in full recognition of the educative 
character of social coercive reaction. 

Litkratdrb.—B eccaria, liei Delittie Dellepens, 1764, tr. bj 
J. A. Farrer ond Punishments, 1880); G. Tarde, La 

Philosofihie pinale, 1892; F. H. Wines, Punishment and 
Reformation, 1895. Consult also Samuel J. Barrows’ art. 

‘ I’enology’ in Illiss’s Encyclopedia of Social Reform, 1908, and 
Bentham’s work already mentioned. For another aspect, see 
H. Spencer's Education, 1861. T. C. llALL. 

COGNITION.—See EpiS'rEMOLooY. 

COINS AND MEDALS (Western).—In their 
relation to religion, coins and medals may he con¬ 
sidered under three headings; (1) There are a 
certain number of coins and medals made to serve 
some religious or superstitious purpose. (2) Coins 
or medals are constantly used lor such purnoses, 
although never intended to be so used. (3) Many 
coin-types have a religious significance, and the 
development and decline of the religious element 
in such types have t<o be considered. For historical 
reasons it is convenient to reverse the above logical 
order in the consideration of these questions. 

i. The religious significance of coin-types.— 

[For the whole of this question, especially down to the end 
of the Byzantine period, g'eneral reference ie due to Q. 
Macdonald, Coin Types, 1905]. 

I. Until recent years, religion was regarded by 
most numismatists as the motive which in^ired 
the selection of the types of the earliest (xreek 
coins. 

Few held this theory in the extreme form in which it was 
propounded by Thomas Burgon (Nttmism. Joum. 1837): for 
niiii no explanation of a type was satisfactory which did not 
find in It religious significance. E. Curtins (tr. in Num. Chron. 
1870) developed Burgon’s theory in accfirdanco with his own 
view of the dominant importance of the priesttiood in certain 
periods of Qreok history. He readied the curious conclusion 
that money was first struck in temples, being an invention of 
the priests ; hence tlie religious character of the designs, which 
were emhlems of the divinities from whose shrines the coins 
were first issued. For this theory there was no vestige of 
sound proof, and it was not at the time generally accepted in 
full (cf. P. Gardner, Types of Orsek Coins, 1883, p. 4‘2 ; B. V. Head, 
Uist. Rum. 1887, p. Ivii). But the essentially religious nature 
of the early coin-type was strongly upheld : ‘ It was simply the 
signet or guarantee of the issuer, a solcuin affirmation on the 
part of the State that the coin was of Just w'eight and good 
metal, a calling of the gods to witness against fraud.' The 
typo was therefore necessarily a device ‘ which might appeal to 
the eyes of all as the sacred emblem of the god' (Head, ib.). 
The whole theory was vigorously attacked in 1892 (W. Ridge¬ 
way, Origin of Metallic Currency and Weight-Standards, 1892 ; 
cf. Class. Rsv. vi. 470, vii. 79), and it was shown that many types 
could be explained on the religious theory only by assuming 
forced and over-suhtle allusions. The explanation hinted at by 
Head in the words ‘ the signet or guarantee of the issuer’ was 
then more fully developed. ‘ The type, whatever its character 
may be, appears on coins because it is the badge by which the 
issuing BUtlionty is recognized ’ (O. F. Hill, Handbook cf Qr. and 
Rom. Coins, 1899). 

The fact that the types on the earliest coins, 
whatever their significance, were selected solely 
and always because they happened to be the 
recognized badge or ‘ coat of arms ’ of the issuing 
authority has now been demonstrated in detail 
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(G. Macdonald, o/>. rit.\. The proof of this fact 
does not alluct the (|ucstioii of tiic primary oiijiin 
of the hadf^e, but d jj;^liily leniovcH the fpiestioii 
out of the field of Muinisinaldcs into tliat of ancient 
heraldry. Tliere can he no doubt tliat many of 
the types, Hiich as the owl at Athens, the bee at 
Ephesus, the J’e^oisus at Corinth, were of religious 
Bignifieance, Imf. it w'as not for that reason, or out 
of any pt'cuharly religious character inherent in 
coinage, Mnit they were chosen; it was simply 
because the coins we.re thereby made recognizable 
as coins of Athens or Kiiheaus or Corinth. Similarly 
the tunny of Cyzieus and the barley of Metapon- 
tuin dou\)lless came to he ado])led as badges 
lieeaii.se of tlie importance wJiicli belonged to them 
in tlie economic life of these two cities. But they 
were adopted as coin-typ&a only because, for what¬ 
ever reason, they were already the badges of the 
cities. Tlie ulhcial seals doubtless bore the same 
devices. 

2 . Such was the origin of the coin-type. But 
with the increase in the number and variety of 
the coins struck by each mint in Greece it became 
nt'cessary to vary the types. New types were 
tlius invented arm chosen, and many motives came 
into play ; but the object in view seems always to 
have been to find something appropriate to the 
activities of the fState which issued the coins. It 
was in the 4th cent. B.c. that the religious motive 
seems first to have become dominant. (Macdonald, 
p. 117 f.). From this time we may find on the 
various denominations struck at one iiiiut a whole 
series of representations of deities with their 
corresponding attributes. Artificially selected 
types of this kind tended considerably to oust 
the old-fashioned badge from its position. Thus, 
‘before the close of tlie Hellenic period, it had 
come to be regarded as a matter of course that 
the tyjies of coins should be religious in subject* 
(Maccloiiald, p. 135). 

The appearance in and after Alexander the Great's time of 
the portraits of Greek kinirs is not a contradiction, but a con- 
flnnation of this rule Alexander’s own portrait ia half-dis- 
((Uised by Divine atlrihuteH, such as the rani’s horn of Amnion, 
or the lion’s skin of Ilerakles; and it is as deified rulers that 
most, if not all, of the Diadochi and Bpigoni appear, when they 
are portrayed, on their coins (Mac/lonalu, p. 161 fl.). 

3 . The religious tyjiea of Greek coins fall into 
various classes. First, naturally, we place repre¬ 
sentations of tlio deities themselves; not merely 
the great Olynajnans, sueli as Zeus at Elis, 
Poseidon at Poseidonia, Apollo and Demeter on 
the coin of the Delphic Amphictyons, Athene 
at Athens and Corinth, Aphrodite at Cnidus, 
Hera at Argos; but minor supernatural powers 
and peTKoniiications, such as Nike, Homonoia, 
Tyche ; city-deities, such os Antioch ; river-gods, 
mountain-gods, and the like. To the same class 
belong the representations of aniconic objects of 
worshij), such as the sacred Aphrodite-cones of 
Paiihos or the Cilician Aphrodisias, the ‘ Artemis* 
of J^erga, the sacred stone of Emisa. Deities are 
often represented, not merely as cnltus figures, 
but in action—Hermes carries the infant Areas 
(Phenous), Apollo slays the Python (Croton), 
Herakles the Hydra (Phaestus). By a not un¬ 
natural confusion, the deity is sometimes repre¬ 
sented in the action which nroperly belongs to 
the wor 8 bi])i)cr; tlms, at Sehnus, the river-god 
Selinos is represented as offering sacrifice. Heroized 
founders and other persons who were the object 
of cult arc also represented, as Cydon suckled by 
a bitch (Cydonia), Themistocles at Magnesia in 
Ionia. At ’Apamea in IMirygia, Noah and his wife 
are represented, first in the ark (with the raven 
sitting on it, and the dove bringing the olive 
branch), and then, still on tlie same coin, on dry 
land, their hands raised in adoration. Other 
elaborate mythological scenes are not uncommon. 


A viiry large < lass of ndigions types includes the 
atlnbutes of the deities, sucli as the thunderbolt 
or the eagle of Zeus, the owl of Athene, the 
ruducaus of Hermes, the wine-cup or giapes of 
Dionysus, the star-surmounted caps of t he I iioscuri. 
Occasionally an object whicli one would not 
otlierwise regard as religious is deliberately given 
a sacred character; thus on the eailiest coin of 
Cyzieus is a tunny fish adorned with fillets, show¬ 
ing that it is dedicated to the local deity. Finally, 
we may class together the buildings connected 
with cults, such as the temples of Artemis at 
Ephesus, of Aphrodite at Pa])hos. There are, in 
fact, few aspects of (Jreek })ublic religion which 
are not illustrated in some more or less direct 
manner by the types of Greek coins. 

4 . The same is true of Koinan coins; the whole 
of the earliest regular series (the aes grave) hear 
on their obverses the heads of deities. Beginning 
with the heaviest denuinination, the a«, and de¬ 
scending, we have the- 

<is . with the head of Janus. 

semis . „ „ Juppiter. 

triem . „ „ Minerva, Dea Roma, or Virtus. 

qttadrans „ „ Hercules. 

sextann „ „ Mercury. 

uncia . „ ,, Bcllona. 

This is in accordance with the rule prevailing in 
the Greek world in the 4th cent., when the 
Komans borrowed from the Greeks the idea of a 
coinage. Almut the end of the 2nd cent., types 
commemorating events in the history of the family 
of the monetary magistrates become important, 
and even the religious types seem to be (diosen 
because of some connexion of the moneyers with 
the gods represented. Personifications occupy an 
increasingly important place among the types. 

Under the Kepublic we have comparatively few, and those of 
an obvious character, such as Libertas and Victoria; but under 
the Empire we meet with a series of less obvious personifications 
of ideas, such as iEternitas, Fecundilas, Fides, I’udicitia, 
Securitas. The artistic conceptions of these qualities are usually 
quite mediocre. At Alexandria in K^pt, which was the most 
important mint outside Rome In the first three centuries of our 
era, such personifications were also commonthus we have 
not merely Justice, Peace, and Hope, but such ideas as Kratesis 
(Valour?), Dynamis(Dominion), andBeniasia (Sig^nal of Victory). 

The general impreHsion given by a survey of the 
Roman Imperial coinage (as distinct from the 
coinage of (xreek mints under the Empire) is one 
of an absence of any active religious element. 

5 . Early in the 4th cent, the Christian element 
makes its appearance on the coins, at first spo¬ 
radically ana incidentally (see the summary in 
Macdonald, p. 226 f.). 'IMius at I’anaco in a.d. 
314 a cross apjiears in the field of the coins, though 
the type is still pagan ; in 320 the nP monogram 
appears at several mints as a symbol in the field, 
or decorating tlie Emperor’s helmet; the standard 
of the cross transfixing a dragon is the type of a 
coin struck at Constantinople in A.D. 326, the 
year after the Council of Nicma. The Christian 
monogram, flanked W A and U), is the type of 
well-known coins of Constantins ll., Magneutius, 
and Decentius. But types of no religious import 
accompany these. Under Julian the Apostate 
there is a sudden revulsion in favour of strictly 
pagan religious types, such as the bull Apis. 
After Julian’s death, Christian types once more 
prevail, although personifications, such as Con¬ 
cordia, and esiiecially the goddess Victory, are by 
no means excluded. 

The plain cross (of the Latin shape) within a 
wreath is the tyjie of certain coins of Valentinian 
III. (424-455) and his sister Ilonoria. Undei 
Olybrius (472) it figures still more prominently, 
without the wreath. But it is not until the next 
century that we find the cross ‘potent* on steps, 
which is so characteristic of Byzantine coinage. 
The first instance is on a coin of Tiberius II. 
Constantine (674-1582). About 460 was struck a 
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gjold coin, celebrating the marriage of Pulcheria, 
sister of Theodosius li., to Marcian. It bears the 
inscription, FELICITER NVBTIIS, and repre¬ 
sents Christ standing, with His hands on the 
shoulders of bride and bride^oom. The reason 
for this, the first ap})earance of Christ on a coin, is 
that Puleheria had vowed herself to virginity in 
her youth, and her marriage with Marcian was 
conditional on the respecting of her vows. But 
this coin is extjeptional, and Christ is not again 
represented until the time of Justinian II. (685- 
695 and 705-711). The bust is without nimbus, 
holding the Gospels, and blessing; the inscrii)tion 
is ‘Jesus Christ, King of Kings.’ The Emperor 
is styled ‘Our Lord Justinian, the servant of 
Christ.’ I'radition says that Justinian threatened 
to adopt types offensive to the religious feelings 
of the Musalmans ; it is at least a curious fact that 
the independent Musalman coinage originated at 
tliis time and bears a militant relighms motto. 
But the iconoclasts who followed Justinian would 
have none of the bust of Christ, altliough they 
retained the cross. The bust was finally re-estab¬ 
lished about the middle of the 9th cent, on coins of 
Michael ill. and Tlieodora, after the condemnation 
of the iconoclasts by the Council of Constantinople 
in 8 * 12 . 

From this time onwarde we And an inoreaslnfr variety of 
repreBeutationg of Christ, lie is enthroned, holding the Oospels, 
wiLJi croBB on nimbiiH behind head (Leo vi. and Constantine x., 
9II-5)li!, and later Euiperora); crowning the Emperor, and 
BoineliineB also tlie Empreflfi (Uornaniis i, 920-924 ; Komnnus iv. 
and Eudocia, ]0(i7-1070); standing, holding the Oosiiols, and 
«lyl«*d EMMANOYllA (John Zmiisces, 96!* 970); sealed, with 
the Emperor kucehng, preBcnted by St. Michael (Michael viii. 
PalaiologUB. 1201-1282). The head of the Virgin (‘ Maria, Mother 
of Qod ’) flrHi occurs on coina of l^eo vi. Ijater we find her 
■eated, bolding the Child ; in half-figure, holding a medallion 
with the head of Christ; standing, with the Emperor, holding 
tiie cross; or her bust surrounded by the walls of (jonstaiitinople 
(Michael vtii. Palnologus, 1201-1282 and later). Saints are also 
represented from the 10th cent, onwards: St. Alexander (Alex¬ 
ander, 912 9];$); St. Constantine (Alexius i., 1081-1118); St. 
George (John ii. Cotnnenus, 1118-1143); St. Theodore (Manuel i. 
Coninenus, 1143-1180); St. Michael (Isaac ii. Angelus, 1185-1195). 

6 . Of all the types introduced in the late Roman 
and Byzantine coinage, the most lasting in its 
eflects, as might he ex[)ected, was the cross. It 
was borrowed by the barhtiriaiiB with great free¬ 
dom. Tlie cruciform monogram of the early 
Carolingian coins is a modification of it. In some 
form or other it is the type, or the basis of the 
type, of innumerable coins of the Middle Ages; and 
its iiitlueuee lingers on in the cruciform arrange¬ 
ment of such a coin as the Victorian double florin. 
But it is doubtful whether it had any religious 
significance after the close of the Middle Ages. 
Its convenience in the case of the English silver 
penny, for instance, as a guide for cutting the coin 
into halfpennies and farthings, and its obvious 
decorative possibilities, are quite sufficient to 
account for its popularity apart from its religious 
value. Its significance, however, is emphasized on 
such coins as the (ierrnan denarii, on which the 
angles of the cross contain such words as CRVX, 
PAX, or as tlie ohols of 'William of Petersheim 
(c. 181h), which bear a cross and the legend 
SIGNVM CUVCIS. 

7 . 'Fhe representations of religious subjects on 
mediiBval and lati!r coinages would repay a careful 
analysis. A few instances must suffice here. As 
in ancient times, the choice of the subject is due 
not to anything religious in the character of the 
coinage, l)ut simply to the fact that it is the 
emblem of the State. The first silver pieces of 
Venice (1192-1205) have types closely copied from 
Byzantine coins ; on one side is the Doge standing, 
receiving the banner from St. Mark ; on the other, 
Christ enthroned (C. F. Keary, Morphology of 
Coins, 1886, Nos. 97, 98). The gold sequin intro¬ 
duced by Giov. Dandolo (1279-1289) had on the 
obverse the Doge kneeling, receiving the banner 


from St. Mark ; on the reverse, Christ standing in a 
mandoria of stars. This type persisted dewn to 
the end of the Venetian coinage (Keary, No. 99). 
A common tyjie on the lower denominations is the 
winged lion of St. Mark. One of the types of 
another famous Italian coin, the Florentine gold 
florin, is a figure of St. John Baptist (Keary, 
No. 109). At Lucca the Santo Volto is repre- 
sented; at Milan we have a seated figure of St. 
Ambrose (Keaiy, No. 102). Other saints (Italian 
coins show an immense number) are S. Petronio at 
Bologna, S. Geminiano at Modena, St. Peter at 
Koine, St. Ursus at Solothiirn, St. Wenceslas in 
Bohemia. The English ‘ angel ’ received its name 
fn»m its type—the arcliangei Michael spearing the 
Dragon. The ‘ Salute ’ of H enry VI. has a charming 
representation of the Annunciation ; and St. George 
attacking the Dragon is still the type of the highest 
denomination of the British coinage. But the 
tendency in modern times is to revert, just as under 
the Roman Empire, to comparatively frigid per¬ 
sonifications and allegories, such as the Britannia 
of the British pennies, etc., and the Semeuse of the 
modern Frencli silver coins. 

8 . A word must he said of tiic rcHp^loiis mottoes which first 
made their appearance as a deiiiiile fashion in the course of 
the 11th century (Macdonald, p. 241). One of the earliest—^an 
appeal (in verse) to the Virjrm : Afcnroti'a (ra>(,*bic «5o-c/3q 
Mov6naxov —is found on a com of (kmstantine Moiiomanhus 
(1042-1056). Under Itomanus iv. (1067-1070) we have llapBeye trot 
iroAvaive tjXitikc iravra KaropBoi. At Venice the ducat took its 
name from the leonine hexameter which it bore: ' Kit tibi, 
Uhriste, dutiis quern tu rejfis late ducatus.* The cliief Florentine 
silver coin bore: ‘ Dot tibi florere Ohristiis, Florentia, vere.’ 
‘Fosui Deutii auditorein meuiti,’ ‘Christus regnat, Christus 
vinnit, Christus imperat,’' 8it nomen Domini hencdictum,' and 
the like, occur on English and French coins. The early Norman 
rulers of Sicily used not only the Greek motto ’l(^o-ov^ X(pt<rTi>k 
vtaa, but also the Arab foniiula, ‘ Tliere is no Qod but Goa; 
Muhammad is the prophet of God ’: but the latter was probably 
copied from Arab coins as a meaningless ornament. The ' IHS 
autem transieus per medium illorum ibat’of the English gold 
nobles has not been fully explained, but it evidently had some 
prophylactic significance (see Wroth, J/u?n. Chr. 1882, p. 299; 
blanchet, Talunnatn aneiens, Paris, 1900, p. 8). 

ii. The accidental religious use of coins and 
medals.—i. Dedications .—The object of a dedica¬ 
tion is to give to the deity something valuable or 
representing value, with a view to propitiation or 
the exiiression of gratitude. Few media are more 
convenient than coins for such a purjiose. Accord¬ 
ingly wc find that coins have liecn thus used, 
probably ever since their invention down to the 
present day, when the tourist who wishes to return 
to Rome propitiates the nymph of the Trevi foun¬ 
tain with a soldo. Coins were, indeed, specially 
made with this object, but these come under 
another cAtegory; here we deal with coins used 
for this purpose, sdthough never intended to be so 
used. 

(See especially F. Lenorraant, La itnnnaie dans PantiquiU, 
1878, i. 28 f., and In Rev. Rum. 1874-1877, p. 825 f.; E. Uabelon, 
Traits dss numnaies, 1901, 1. 671 f.J 

The evidence concerning the subject is manifold. 
First come numorous references in literature and 
inscriptions. It is soinetimes difficult to distinguish 
between dedications proper and temple fees. At 
the shrine of Amphiaraus at Oroptis a fee of not 
less than 9 obols w^as exacted from all patients who 
consulted the god; it was put into the nion^-box 
in presell (;e of the sacristan (see the inscr. iG vii. 
235), aud sick people, if cured, threw a piece of gold 
or silver iuto the fountain of the goa (Pausan. i. 
34. 4). Here we have first the fee, then the dedica¬ 
tion. Those who consulted the oracle of Hermes of 
the Market at Pharee in Aclnea first laid a bronze 
coin of the wuntry on the altar to the right of the 
image (Paman. vii. 22. 3). Those who visited the 
shrine of Aphrodite at Paphos paid a piece of 
money to the dess ‘as though to a courtesan ’ 
(Clem. Alex. Frotr. p. 13, ed. Potter). Lucian’s 
account of the wonder-working statue of the 
Corinthian general Pelichos {FhiUrpscudes, 20) may 
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be roiiiance, but the dotjiils are douhtleas copied 
from the truth. This stutiu; had obols lying at its 
feet, and there were al.s(» fastened to its thij^i with 
wax some silver coins and leaves of silver (WraXa, 
probably bracteates or thin onianicntal disks made 
uy boating out metal over coins), being votive 
offerings or pa 3 "ments for cures from people whom 
the hero had relieved of fever. 

Anothpr cuis* in point is oiTered by the iron bars (bfiekitrKoi) 
which Piu*iilon of Ar^os dedicated in the temple of the Arrive 
Ilcra ; such spits or bars, according to Aristotle (Pollux, ix. 77), 
had formed tiie earliest Peloponnesian currency, and were super¬ 
seded hy the introduction of silver, commonly attributed to 
Phcidon. However, as the connexion of Pheidon witli the in¬ 
troduction of Sliver currency is doubtful, these bars may have 
been, not superseded currenev, hut standard measures, which he 
placed in the temple that tliey might lie safely preserved (Th. 
Reinach, L’Hist. par les tnonnaieti, 1902, p, 36 ff.). Tiie Egyptian 
usage of tlirowiiig money into the Nile at a certain festival 
(Seneca, Nat. Qu. iv. ii. 7) was probably Qreek rather than 
native in origin. 

2 . Koiiiau authors also record the practice of 
atipem ponerc^ incere or conferre (thu.s Varro, Ling. 
Lot. 5, § 182, Mull. ; ‘etiam nunc diiscuni thesauris 
asses dant, stipein dicunt ’; Seneca, dc Ben. VII. iv. 6: 
* et dis donum posuimus et stipem iecimus *; cf. 
Liv. XXV. 12). When M. Curtius leapt into the 

f ulf, the people cast down ‘ gifts and fruits of the 
eld ’ on him ; in commemoration whereof it was 
the custom for Homans of all ranks to make an 
annual vow for the health of Augustus by casting 
a coin into the Lake of Curtins (Sueton. Aug. 57). 
Pliny the Younger tells us {Ep. viii. 8. 2) that coins 
could be seen lying at the bottom of the springs of 
Glitumnus. In 211 B.c. the soldiers of llannibal, 
after plundering the temple of the goddess Feronia, 
left as a sort of expiation a large quantity of rudera^ 
amorphous blocks, of bronze (Liv. xxvi. 11: ‘aeris 
acervi, quum rudera militos religione indiicti 
iacerent, post profectionem Hanuiballs »oaj?ni in¬ 
vent! * [where inducti is to be preferred to %ntacti^ 
and iacerent means ‘dedicated ’]). As aes rude was 
no longer in use as money at the time, we may infer 
that tliese rudera were part of the old treasure of 
the temfde. 

3. Tliese literary references can be supplemented 
from Greek inscriptions, especially temple in¬ 
ventories. In an Athenian list of 398-3H7 R.C. 
(Dittenberger, Syll.* [1898], 686, p. 288) we find ‘2 
Phocaic staters; . . . Phocaic sixths; 11 Persian 
silver sigli.’ According to the same account, the 
temple of the Hrauronian Artemis contained certain 
‘false staters from Lacon sealed up in a box.’ On 
the other hand (ib. p. 290), ‘ Andron of Elaius dedi¬ 
cated {dv-jp^aro) two gohl drachms; Thrasylliis of 
Euonymeia a gold half-ohol and two staters of 
iEgina.’ In another list wo have ‘ the false money 
from Eleusis’ {IG ii. 654, 1. 8). The Delian in¬ 
ventory of about 180 B.c. (Dittenber^^er, op. cit. 
p. 321) enumerates many coins of Philip ii., Alex¬ 
ander, Lysimachus, Antiochus, Carystus in Eubcca, 
the Ptolemies, Ephesus, etc., some being of bronze 
plated with silver. An Attic list of 422-418 B.c. 
mentions a ‘gold tetradrachm,’ stating a weight 
which shows tliat it was not an ordinary coin, hut 
a cast in gold (presumably made with the olqect 
of dedication) from a silver tetradrachin of Attic 
weight {Hermes, xxxvi. 317). 

It IS iinprobahlo that any large number of these treasures were 
the ))rodu(;b of Ones fur offenees committed within the precincts; 
money so obtained would hardly have been carefully preserved as 
treasure and inventoried, but rather spent in the upkeep of the 
teiu])lo. Certainly the false pieces would not have been accepted 
in ]>iivment of fines, w’hcreasthey may well have been dedicationM 
(set l>olow, lii. § x). After being preserved for a decent time, dedi- 
cAt'-d coins, if of precious iiielal, were sometimes, if not usually, 
mi'lied down and made into vessels for the sanctuary. An inscrip¬ 
tion of the 3rd century u.c. (0. Michel, Recufil d’inscriptions 
grrcqiieH, Hrussels, 18i>tV-10OO, p. 827) records the melting down of 
a largo iiuantity of dedications in order to replace the worn- 
out tomiilo-service at the shrine of Amphiaraus at Oropus; 
about half of these are gold or silver coins, most of them with 
the names cd tiie dedicators attached; 5 gold staters are de¬ 
scribed as d^'< 1 r^ 7 pa<^ol, having presumably lost their labels. 


Most temples contained money-boxes, like those to be found in 
modern churches, for the receipt of oflferings. Money thus 
acquired would probably be spent for the upkeep of the shrine, 
and was not strictly dedicated. On such ancient thesauri see 
Graevon, ' Die thoiierne Sparbuchse im Altertum ’ {Arehaol 
Jahrb. xri. 160-189); Baheloii, TraiU, p. 671; Edgar, ZX xl. 141 

4 . The literary and epigraphic evidence is wholly 
confirmed by the actual finds. A very large pro¬ 
portion of such ancient coins as are known to have 
been dedicated comes from rivers and fountains. 
This does not prove that the custom was especially 
attached to water-deities; the explanation of the 
fact is that in such cases coins, hein^ hidden by 
the water, escajied being carried oil or melted 
down. The holy well at Oroims (§ i) can be 
paralleled by innumerable cases from mediaeval 
and iiiuderti times, from the British Isles, Brit¬ 
tany, Esthonia, etc. (Frazer on Paiisan. i. 34. 4). 
Coveiitina’s well at Frocolitia on the Homan Wall 
yielded over 15,000 Homan coins (Num. Chr. 1879, 

E . 85 ff.); St. (guerdon’s well in Kirkcudbrightshire, 
undreds of cooper coins, going back for some 
centuries. Witii the Homan coins from a well 
at Bar Hill we shall deal later (iii, § 1 ). Ancient 
coins have been found in large quantities in 
medicinal springs in Italy and Gaul. Thus many 
thousands of Homan and other coins (going down 
to late Imperial times) and more than 1200 lbs. 
of aes rude (see aliove, § 2 ) were found at the bottom 
of the spring of Vicarello on the N. shore of the 
Lake of Bracciano, wrongly identified with Aquae 
Apollinares (Henzen, lih. Mva. 1854, p. 20 ff.). 
There are several instances from Gaul, including the 
fountain at Nimes (see below, iii. § i). At Amelie- 
les-Bains, near Arles (Pyrenees Orion tales), Homan 
and Geltiberian coins were found in the hot springs, 
together with inscribed leaden tablets {BA iv. 
1847, p. 409 f.). 

Finda of coins, obviously dedicated, from river-beds have 
hitherto been recorded chiefly from France. Large quantities 
of Gaulish and Roman 1:01118 came from the bed of the Mayenne 
at the ford of 8t. Lilionard, and from the Vilaine at Rennes; and 
gold coins of the I’arisii occur in great numbers in a certain 
spot at the confluence of the Seine and Marne. Sheets of water 
such as those of Being, Flines, and Orandlioii have also con¬ 
tributed their quota of dedicated coins. [Bibliography of this 
whole subject in Bahelon, 7VoiW, i. 674, note 2.J 

In modern times M'e have a jiarallel to the statue 
tif I’clichos in the image in the .sanctuary of St. 
Michael in Mandamadhos, Lesbos, to the face of 
which coins are affixed with wax (House, Gr. Votive 
Offerings, 1902, p. 226). Hasluck {JHS xxix. [1909] 
15) describes a method of divination common in the 
East(e.^. in the Marmara Islands): three crosses are 
made on a jiic-ture of the Virgin with a coin; if 
the coin sticks, the omen is nropitions. In the 
inventory of the possessions 01 St. Mary’s Guild, 
Bustuii, 15.34, among the jocalia is a silver-gilt cross 
w'ith Mary and John, ‘w‘ a sufierayn of golde 
thereto nailed & offeryd by John Heede ’ [communi¬ 
cated by C. H. Peers]. 

5 . It lias been thought that coins thus dedicated 
were purpo.yely defaced, so as to prevent their re¬ 
turning into circulation. All the staters of the 
Parisii from the source above mentioned are said 
to have chisel-cuts, 'riiis does not, however, seem 
to have always been the case, and it is very doubt¬ 
ful wdiether such chisel-cuts can have been meant 
to demonetize them ; they may equally well have 
been made to test their quality. When dedicating 
coins, the Greeks frequently jilacedon them incised 
(less commonly punctured) inscriptions. These had, 
as their primary object, not the demonetization of 
the ])ieces—the Greeks were careless of such trifles 
as a few scratches on the surface of a coin—but to 
record their dedication. The name of the dedicator, 
however, rarely, if ever, occurs on extant sjiecimens. 
The most remarkable inscription is on a stater of 
Sicyon, probably to be read ras 'AprA/itTos rds i{\) 
A{a)Ked{aL)fiovi, %.e. ‘(the property) of Artemis in 
Lacedteinon ’ {JHS xviii. [1898] 302 f.). We also find 
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Itkpbv Tov 'Air6\(\ui>os) on a coin of Croton; MaKc5(fi 
dv(dffrffia) on a coin of Arsinoc Philadelphua, dedi¬ 
cated to Macedon, Hon of Osiris ; 2 ^apdir(idt) dv. ; 
Aiov{0(r(f>) dv. ; 0<Tlp{€i); or ainijdy lepdv, dvdO., dv.y 
or a., and in one case €vxd {Jjis xvii. [1897] 83). 
Similar inscriptions on Homan coins are not 
common; but a Koman as has on the obverse 
the punctured letters SF, and on the reverse 
FORTV^AI stipe incised (d’Ailly, liechercliesy 
1865, II. i. PI. liv. 12: cf. Quintilian’s phrase 
‘ atipem posuisse fortune,’ Declam. ix. 15). 

A more Hyntcmatic way of dealing with de<liuuted coins was 
adopted at the shrine of Zeus Kasios in Curcyra. Here the 
authorities possessed a stamp with the letters Aibc Koo-to, 
which was impressed on the coin, marking it as the pro)kerty of 
the god {B. M. Catal. Coina, ‘Thessaly,’ etc. p. 151)). The coins 
dedicated in this way seem all to be of bronze. More resjiectful 
to the coins was the method exemplified by certain finds from 
the Qallo-Uerman border, bronze tablets being made with 
circular holes for the coins One from Forbach (Ixirraine) is 
dedicated by Acceptus and Mottio to the god V'tsuctus; similar 
tablets come from Sablon near Metz (Mowat, Soo. Ant. Fr. 
1888, t. ix. p. 2‘20f.). It has sometimes been thought that the 
halved coins which come chiefly from Oaul, being especially 
coins of Nemausus, Vienna, and Lugdunum, were Halved with 
some religious object. For this belief tliere is no foundation 
whatever; the having was merely a method of making small 
change (Blanuhet, ds num. 190‘2, ii. 113~l‘2r>; Strack, ‘Ualb- 

ierte Muuzen im Altertum' In Bonner Jahrbucher. cviii.). 

6 . Coins and medals used as relir..s ana amulets. 

[Bee lienormant, Monn. dana Pant. 1. 89 fl.; Babelon, pp. 
76f., 680f.; Hill, ' The Thirty Pieces of Silver,' in Arohaeol., lix.) 

The greater number of coins and medals used os 
amulets, etc., were expressly manufactured to that 
end ; but actual coins also were often used in this 
Avay. The magic attacliing to the name of Alex¬ 
ander the Great lent his coins a talismunic virtue ; 
'rrebellius Pollio tells us (Trin. Tyr. 13) that the 
Macriani wore the image of Alexander in all sorts 
of forms, *quia dicuntur iuvari in omni actu suo, 
qui Alexandrum exprcs.surn vel auro gestitant vel 
argento.’ 8 ucli images were often doubtless actual 
coins of the king. MoM'ut (liev. Alum. 1903, p. 
20 f.) j)ublishes a bronze Macedonian coin on whi^ 
Alexander’s head has been deliberately defaced, 
perhaps by a Christian who disajiproved of the 
superstition. A curious ease of super.stitious rever¬ 
ence paid to an in.significant coin is mentioned by 
Pliny {UN xxxiv. 137). The Servilia family had 
a bronze A-unria piece to which they ollered annual 
sacrilices with great ceremony; it consumed the 
gold and sil \ er which wei e provided for it; it 
waxed and waned, thereby indicating vicis.situdes 
in the fortune of the family. The ‘copper coin 
Avith the sign of the cros.s ’ given bv St. Germain 
to Ste. Genevieve when she voAved nerself to God 
was possibly an early instance of an ordinary coin 
used as a devotional medal (St. Germain chanced 
to see the coin lying on the ground \^Acta Sanct. 
Hull. t. i., Jan., p. 1431); it a pledge of her holy 
vocation, and Avas to be worn by her round her 
neck. But it may equally well have been specially 
made for the purpose. Medals Avhieh AA^ere origin¬ 
ally produced for an ordinary devotional purpose 
are sometimes found used as talismans. A good 
instance is the common medal, first made in the 
U)th cent., with the head of Christ on the one side 
and a Hebrew in'^cription on 1 -hc other (iii. § 6 ), 
Avhich was worn as a charm against epilepsy (J. D. 
Kohler, Munzhdusf.iqtiny, vi. [1734] 353 f.). 

7. The number and variety 01 coins of an ordinary 
kind used for charms aie enormous ; probably the 
great majority of the ancient and modiawal coin.s 
AA'hich exist with holes pierced in them, or loops 
attached for suspension, Avere worn less for orna¬ 
ment than as a protection against divers evil in¬ 
fluences. Naturally a coin bearing a cross AA’ould 
be considered of special elHcacy. Byzantine coins, 
it would seem, Avero generally knoAvn as ‘ moneta* 
Sanctm Helena?’ (in mediaeval Italy ‘santelene’ 
[cf. Ducange, de Imper. Const, inf. revi num., 1765 , 
p. 110]), presumably because, as a rule, they repre¬ 


sented tlie relic found by that Empress. Such coins 
—an extraordinary number of which are perforated 
for suspension — were effective against epilepsy 
(A’A, 1908, p. 137 ; Bozius, de signit. Eccl. JDci^ 
1592, 1. XV. caj). 12, who adds that even the 
Sultan of his time, Murad III., Avore one ; virtue 
against some diseases, he adds, was also inherent 
in the coins of St. Louis). One of these ‘ monetm 
Sancta? Helena*.’ is mentioned in the Wardrobe 
Account of Henry III. a. 65 {Notes and Queries, 
ser. i. vol. i. p. 100). A famous specimen was at 
one time in tJie castle of the Knights of St. Jolm 
at Rhodes: one of the deniersde Sniticte lleUne^ on 
Avhich are made the buUettes de lihodes, viz. white 
Avax impressions or casts, made on Good Friday, 
while the Office was being said. They jiossessed 
great virtue. By 1413 this relic had disajipeared, 
or become dispossessed in jiopular favour by a silver 
Rhodian coin of the 4th cent. B.C., which professed 
to be one of the Thirty Pieces of Silver. Models 
of it were made under the same circumstances, 
and these were esteemed of virtue for the health of 
men, for the labour of women, and for perils by 
sea. Such impressions were made even after the 
coin had come with its owners to Malta. 

Oertain coins of Count David of Mansfbld in the 17th cent, 
and later coins of Kremnitz were worn in battle as a charm 
against being thrown from one’s horse or uounded (Doinanig, 
InedeutHche Prtvat-Medaille, 1898, p. 125); the superstition also 
attached to a specially made medal described below (iii. § a). 

Finally, it is probable that tlie touch-piece, or coin (usually of 
gold) given by the kings of England to those whom they touched 
for the ‘ king’s evil,’ was Bup]>OHed to have prophylactic virtue. 
The piece was usually an angel (types : St. Michael transfixing 
the Dragon, and a ship). In the lost period of the use, specif 
pieces were made with those types, the angel being no longer 
in circulation. 

8 . Incidentally we have already mentioned some 
coins whici) were preserved as relics. An obvious 
kind of relic Avas the ‘numisma cum imagine B. 
Virginia’ at the church of S. Wenceslas at Braeue 
{I£ev. Numism. 1899, p. 500). Canterbury Cathedral 
possessed a ‘ nnmnius perforatus lancea Bancti 
Mauricii Martyris.’ Tins may have been any j>er- 
forated coin with the head of an emperor (if the 
head was injured by the perforation, the mutilation 
would express the saint’s refusal to worship the 
false god). More probably, however, it was a coin 
of the Byzantine Emjieror Mauricius 'riberius. 

Hic most remarkable series of coin-relics is, however, to be 
found ill the various claimants to the honour of belonging to 
the Thirty J’ieces of BiUer. Between 16 and 20 such pieces 
have been traced ; some are still extant. None of those of 
which the nature is known can have been in circulation in the 
time of C'hrist; no fewer than eight can be identified as ancient 
coins of Rhodes. W’hy the Knights of 8 t. John (see above, § 7 ) 
chose this particular coin for this purpose we cannot say with 
certaintA. But it is obvious that, when it was once established 
1 the place of the ‘denier de Saincte HeRne’ in the shrine 
'Inch was visited by the great majority of pilgrims to the Holy 
Land, such pilgrims, meeting w-ith similar coins (which are 
coniiuon in the Levant), would take them home, 111 the devout 
hope, speedily ripening Into belief, that they too were of the 
Thirty I’lcccs. Thus many of the churches of Christendom 
must have aoquiied this kind of relic; we hear of them at 
Rome, Rosas in Catalonia, Enghien, Oviedo, I’aris, Vincennes; 
the specimens in the first three places are still fireserved. The 
Bibliolh 6 <|ue Nutionale possesses one of the reproductions of 
thc.Me coins, which were made in great nuinherH ; the words 
‘ Imago Cuosaris' have been added on the obverse, (luis convert¬ 
ing the liead of the sun-god, the Rhodian Apollo, into the 
portrait of the Emperor, whose image and snjierscnjition were 
prcsiiiiicd bv the relic-nmker to have been visible on the Thirty 
Pieces, as well as on the ‘ penny ’ whii h was shown to Cfiirist. 

Besides the Rhodian coins, one of the famous Syracusan ten- 
drachm pieces, of about 400 8 .C., was regarded as a ‘.ludas- 
peiirij,’ for it was set in a gold mount inscribed in Cothic 
letters: ‘tiuiu precium sanguinis est.’ A‘Judas-penny’ still 
preserved in the treasury of Sons Cathedral is an Egyptian 
dirhem of the end of the 13th century. M. Eustorgio at Milan 
once possessed a gold xolidus of the Emperor Zeno which was 
worshipped us one of f.he gold coins offered to Christ by the 
Magi Mediaival legend identified the Thirty Pieces of Silver 
Avitli gold coin! included in that offering. Finally, we note that 
‘Judas-pennies,’not sufficiently described to adinii of identifica¬ 
tion, were once at the \isitundmcH in Aix, Notre Dame du Puy, 
St. Denis, Montserrat in Catalonia, S. Croce and the Annunziata 
in Florence. The piece in Notre Dame du l‘uy, and doubtless 
also the others, had efficacy in child-birth. It is, of course, 
poHsiiile that some of these were not genuine ancient coins, but 
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oopies of others, suoh as thn one at Rhodes. At least two othei of the late 4th or 5tli eent. combine the hea<l of 


pieoes are preserved in liiiMsia, one at the Ahbey of the Trinity 
and St. SerffiuH in Moscow, another at the Monastery of Suprosl 
near IJialysiok Iconinmnicated by J’rof. A. de Markoff], 

Coins were also often used as ornaments for 
reliquaries (Bahelon, Trait6, i. 80), hut more pro¬ 
bably for decorative than for reli^ous reasons. 

9. Chnron's ohnl. 

rScvff'rt., df hum IK in ore defunct nrum. repertw, 1709; Mayor 
on Ji'nenai, lii. SJCi.Sf.; I’auh-WiHsowa, «.t>. ‘ Charon' • Rohde, 
J'syehe •>, ]!»).{, p 3(KU. , lleriiianri-HIiiinner, Ur. Pnvatalter^ 
turner, ISSJ, p. 367; Rahcloii, Traite, i. 518f.]. 

In origin, the eusloni of placing a small coin 
between tlie teeth or in the hand of the dead was 
lerliajis only a relit; of the jirimitive custom of 
lurying all a man’s most valuable belongings mth 
him. But in classical times the coin was certuinly 
regarded as a fare; nt Ilermioiie it was not used, 
because, there was a short cut to Hades (Strabo, 
viii. One obol was the traditional sum ; the 

Sv (J/3oXw mentioned by Aristophanes (Frogs, 140) 
are an ex(;ei>tion made by the jioet to hang a joke 
upon (see B. B. Rogers, ad loc.). Diodorus (i. 
96. 8) says that the Egyptians liad the custom, hut 
we may doubt whether it was indigenous; if it 
was, as the Kgyjitians did not use coinage until 
late times, the coin must have been preceded by 
some other object of small value. The custom 

? revailed in many i)Ia<;es outside Greece; in 
'rankish graves the deceased was provided with 
thin sih'er imitations of Bomau coins. Instances 
coming down to comparatively modern times are 
recorded. 

iii. Coins and medals made for purposes of 
religion or superstition.—l. From the practice of 
staiiijnng iledicfiteil coins, as was done by the 
priests of Zeus Kasios at Oorcyra, it was hut a 
step to supply worsliii)j)er.s witli actual coins 
specially made for deiiication. Tlie most' remark¬ 
able of such issues, and perhaps the only ones 
much differentiated in outward form froiu the 
ordinary coinage, are the ham-shaped pieces of 
Nemausus. 'I’hese seem to have been struck with 
the official dies of the Homan mint; they are like 
the ordinary coins of the place, save that they are 
furnished with a ham-shaped ajipendage. They 
have been found only in the bed of the fountain at 
Nfmes, and this proves that they were made to he 
dedicated to the d(;ity of the fountain. One can 
hardly doubt that- they were cheap substitutes for 
a pig. [Bihliograj)hy in Bahelon, Traits, i. 676.] 

A less ambitious form of ollering was counterfeit 
coin, of base metal. Of thirteen Roman denarii, 
ranging from M. Antonins to M. Aurelius (A«w. 
Chron. IDOr), ii. 10 f.), found in the sludge at the 
bottom of a llomsn well at Bar Hill in Scotland, 
one was of some alloy of copper, two were struck 
coins of silver, and ten were cast coins of tin. Not 
more than four dlllerent moulds were used for these 
ten coins, so they must have been made near the 
place where they were found, and we cannot doubt 
that they were made to he dedicated. Similarly a 
number of denarii found in the bed of the Tiber 
are of tin (Itiv. ItaL di Numism. 1905, p. 167f.). 
Tliese counterfeit pieces are perliajis on the same 
footing as the false coins aedicated in Greek 
temples (ii. § 1 ), and as the paper money which the 
Chinese still oiler to their gods. 

2 . We liave already seen that a magical virtue 
attached to the image of Alexander the Great. 
The fashion of using such talismans seems to have 
become parti(;ularly prevalent in the 3rd cent, of 
our era, although there is no reason to suppose 
that tlie gold medallions of the Tr6sor de Tarse, 
dating from that century, and nqu’csentiiig Her¬ 
cules, Philip II., and Al<*xander, were talismans. 
John Chrysostom re])roaclies the Christians of his 
time for tastening bronze coins of Alexander the 
Macedonian to their In^nd and feet. Some medals 


Alexander with Christian symbols or figures such 
as the ^ monogram, or the she-ass and her colt. 
[For other specimens, see Bahelon, p. 681 f.] A 
charm against the evil-eye hears on one side the 
head and title of Maximianus Herculeus, on the 
other a circle of various animals contending against 
the eye (Ann. Sor. fr. de Num. 1890, ]». 237 ; for 
these and other medals showing Gnostic iniluence, 
see Bahelon, p. 689). In modern times we may 
mention the common medals (going hack in origin 
to the 16th cent.) with St. George and the Dragon 
(‘S. Georgius equitum patronus’) and Christ asleep 
in the ship (‘in tempestate securitas’), which seem 
still to he made in (luantitics, and are supposed to 
give good luck on journeys on liorsi;hack or by soa 
(Kohler, Munzhelustigung, xxi, [1749] 109). 

3 . Coins, etc., made for currency in connexion 
tvith religious institutions. A rare hut famous 
silver com issued in the 4th cent. B.C. by the 
authorities of the temple of Apollo at Didyina in 
the territory of Miletus hears the inscription EF 
ATATMBN lEPH, i.e. ‘ sacred (drachm) issued from 
Didyma.’ It douhtleas reprc.sents the currency 
issued by the temple for circulation among visitors 
to the mirine. iTohahly many other Greek coins 
with less tell-tale inscriptions come within the 
same category, e.g. tlie bronze coinage issued by 
Eleusis in the 4th cent. B.C. No other Attic denie 
isHUPil coins. In view of the religious character of 
the Hellenic athlctii; festivals, we are justified in 
placing the coinage of the Eleans for Olympia in a 
semi-religious category, and the saim; may he 
said of the coinage of the Deliihic Amphictyonic 
Council. Ill later times festivals of all kinds were 
accompanied by special coinages; thus at Soli- 
Poinpeiopolis, in the j^ear 229 of that city (=A.D. 
163-164), tliere was a large and varied issue of coins 
which must have been iiiteiideil to meet the demand 
created by some festival (JUS xviii. [1898] 166). 
It is probable, indeed, that of the vast number of 
insignificant cities issuing coins in Asia Minor 
under Roman rule, nearly all did so at con.siderahle 
intervals, and only on the occasion of local festivals. 

A. A famous gold coin of Wiginuiid, Archbishop 
of York (837-854 ?), has on the reverse a cross with¬ 
in a wreath, and the legend MVNVS DIVINVM 
(B. M. Cat. Eng. Coins, i. pi. xxiii. 6 ). Legend 
and type were probably borrowed from the gold 
coins of the Emperor Louis I. (814-840); and the 
object of the coins must have been the service of 
religion. Certain large silver coins of Alfred the 
Great are popularly known as ‘ oU'eriiig-pennies ’; 
and although there is no reason for the appellation 
in that case, it may well he that the solidi of 
Louis and Wigmuml belong to the same class aa 
the ‘bezants’ (i.e. originally Byzantine solidi) 
which the kings of England used to offer to God on 
high fe.stival days—a cusl,om in which originated 
the distribution of alms for the king by the Dean 
of We.stniinster (see Nuin. Chron. 1896, j). 254f.). 

The coinajfe iHHiied in the Middle Ajfes by j^ersons holding 
authority in tbeChiiroh, such as the coinagos of the Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York, of the Abbots of St. Martin de Tours, 
of the Abbessps of Quedlinburg, or in the 17th cent, by the 
Abbots of St. Honorat de l.<irin8, are not strictly religions coin¬ 
ages. These authorities exercised their rights for exactly the 
same reasuns and with the same objects as temporal authonties. 
Counter-stamped Turkish coins and paper currency (f>, 10, 20 
paras, etc.) are issued at the present day by various Greek 
churches in Turkey, as at Maroneia and Thiwos. A very 
minor branch of numismatics concerns itself with the sacra¬ 
mental tokens in use among certain churches, especially in 
HcoUaiid; but these are admission-tickets rather than coins. 
The somewhat similar ecclesiastical mfreaux or jetonx de 
•^sence, used in France and elsewhere in the Ifith and 16th 
..■nts.. were given to persons as tokens that they had fulQlled 
certain qualifications entitling them to benefits. 

q. lieligious '«erfaZ.v.—Medals specdally made for 
religious purposes have already been mentioned 
incitleiilally. I’lu'y go hjick to (juite early Chris- 
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tian times {sec Kuheloii, i. CSOf.). A piece no 
lori{^^ei extant boic tlie b'^'cnd SV(XJESSA V^IVAS, 
loj^etlier witli tike niartyidom of St. Ijawrence and 
a pilgrim at his tomb, the (Ibristian moiio^n’ain, and 
A and i2. Some iiieclallic jiieces representin'; tlie 
beads of SS. Peter and Pan) are •tenerally held to«>:o 
back U>a very early period (Kraus, Gesrh. dcr rhrtstl. 
Kunsf, Freib. 1S1»5, i. 11)5 f.). A medal-like etdii, 
]irol)ably not earlier than the 9tb cent., reikresents 
tlie Adoration ol the Map:i (Macdonald, jd. ix. 11). 
Of the same dal-e is a juece in the Vatican repre- 
sentinj; the Baptism of (dirist. The Adoration of 
the Ma.^d is also touiid, with other types such as the 
Ciood iShcpheid, the .saerilice ol Isaac, the Cnici- 
hxion, etc., on jiieccs similar to the Succcssn vintx 
medal (d. 11. de Hossi, Jinll. arv/i. crist. ISbO, 
p. null'. ; Madden, Num. Chrov.^ 1878, p. 1921.). 
\Ve have already mentioned (ii. § 6) t he meilal or 
coin which was given to Ste. (Jenevieve at her 
consecration—a prototyjie of the medals worn at 
the ]>re.sent day by members of eonfiiiternities or 
jiilgnms. Such medals were, it seems (from certain 
wolds of St. /mio of Verona, (juoteil by Jlossi, I.c.), 
given to iK'ojihytes at tlieii baptism : St. Zeno 
s]iealvs of then ieeeiving ‘ aureum trijdicis numis- 
matis unioni' signat um ’ 

6 . ’J’owuids the end of the 14th cent, a remark¬ 
able senes of medals was nuole, two of wbieh are 
still extant in several varieties (J. von Sehlosser, 

‘Die altesteii Mi'daillen,’in Jtf/irh. tLnilcrh Kitatrr- 
haiisr^i, XI lii f I8'.)7j) 'Fins seru's seems to have in¬ 
cluded mc'dals of tlie F.mjierovs Augustus, 'riberius, 
Pliilippns Arabs, Dori''taiitine tlie (Irejit, and 
lleiii(lius. They seem all to have related to 
ejioehs in the history of llie t'hiistian leligion. 
On his medal, (’oiisiantine is repieseiite^l on liorse- 
haek ; on tlie leverse is the Fountain of Life 
iM'tvecn lwt» ligiues which ]»iobably lepresent the 
(’Ihurch and ]»aL;f\ni^tn. On tiu'medal ol lleiachus 
is a bust of the I'huperoi witli Ills eyes raised a'' in 
uayii ; on tb<* reviU'^o he is shown in a eliariot 
iriiLing ba<k to (huistantiiiople the (Vo.^.s which 
had been recovered liom the Peisians. The original 
mediiL weie probably made in ]''la.nderR. They 
herald 1 he dawn of the llenaissaiiee Medal. About 
the imddifol the 15th cent., Matteode’ I’asti of 
Verona jitodiieed flic fii.Ht mode.iri medal of ('lirist. 
(On the Instory of this subject see Dill, ‘Medalhc 
Poiliaits 'll Christ,’ in llelnjurtry, 19(14, 1905 ] 'I’he 
head is an atleinj»t to reiulci the traditional 
feat arcs ol f’liiist. 11. lia<l some inthience on later 
weeks oi the same class; traces of the typo are 
even seen in the medal attributed to the Nurnbeig 
artist Peter Flotner. A nioie important medal of 
Christ was one of a pail wloeh prole.sscd k> re¬ 
produce the hea<ls of Christ and St,. Paul, which 
were on an emeiald sent by t,he Snltaii llajazet II. 
to Po)*e Innocent VIII. about 1492. lint the head 
of (Christ, is directly cojiied from a type which is 
due to the school of Jau van Eyck, and is repre¬ 
sented by a jiTofilo bead in the Berlin Callery. 
The rnediil was pojuilar, amJ was much copied; it 
also inspued a nunibei of Cerman woodcuts and 
line-engravings in the Kith century. The head of 
St. i’aul is i»urely Italian in origin. In the IGth 
cent, a new metallic ty]»e of Ciirist came into 
vogue. Distantly ins])ired by tlie tyne creat-ed by 
Ijconardo da Vinci, it was reproduced in countless 
variations. Dne of the commonest—still cojiied in 
vast (|iiantities for sale to the credulous, who 
regard it as a 1st cent, portrait of Christ—is accom¬ 
panied hy blnndm ed inscriptions in modern Hebrew 
characters: ‘ Messiah the king came in peace ’ . . . 
(tlie rest is uncertain), or ‘Jesus of Nazareth, the 
Messiah, God and Man in One.’ 

The object of these Hebrew medMs may have 
been principally to serve as amulets (ii. § 6). From 
the middle of the 16th cent, onwards there is an 
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interminable series of medals of Cliiist, many of 
tlieni issued by the Popes. 'I'lie (b'liiiaii medals 
with this subject begin about 1598. No ol»ieet 
would be served by di.seussitig the endless varieties 
of the religious medals of this late period, ^^llu.•h 
represent not only Christ, hut the A'^irgin and 
various Saints. 'J')iev were issued hy the J’o]ies, 
by various ecclesiastics of lessei autbority (some 
of the Havanan abbots j)roduced medals moie 
interesting than the average), and in great ((uaii- 
tities by the auLlionties of places of pilgniirige, 
and by confrateinit les for the decoration of their 
iiienihers. 

lafKRAfiTKic —Thf Iil<T.ttiirv haH been jfivrn rhrou^;l)ouL t)u 
artuk- (4 i<'. lUl.L. 

COINS AND MEDALS (Eastern).—In at- 
teni)»ting to estimate the value of (he coinages 
of the l'hi.st as sources of religions history, it will 
be eoiiveiiieiit to arrange tliem in the following 
groujis : (l)(JiinH ami tlie F'ai I'-ast; (2) Aneienl 
Peisia ; (9) Ancient India and later non-Miiliain 
madan India ; (4) Muhammadan coinages ol the 
world. 

1. China and the Far East.—Speaking generally, 
it may 1 m‘ said that the < '>inages ol (he Far East 
art‘ piirtdy .seiMilai in eliaractiw, 4’liey have indthei 
ndigious types like the ancient '‘oinages of Cfieece, 
Koine, Persia, and India, noi religious ni'-ei ijti ions 
like tlie Mnliammailan coimiges of eimy age and 
country in whicli (hey weie struck. 'I’liougli tlie^ 
Koiiiefinics beai symbols wliieli were no doubt re- 
gaided as auspicious signs, iJiey rarely have types 
111 the oidinaiy sense ol the woid ; and llieif in- 
HcrijitioTis are, as a ruUi, seviuely jir.ieLKal in char¬ 
acter, guing infoimation as to the, veielit and 
value of the coin, iu date, oi it,^ giMiiiiiiene.sH. 
Side hy side, hovvevtn, wit,li the coins in the vari¬ 
ous collections aie to lie seen medals, the leligious 
oliaraclei of which is patent. 'J'lie.se aie olten 
called ‘tenipie coins,’ siiu'e they aie distributed 
as talisiiiiuis by ’I aoist or Bmldliist jniests at tbeii 
teniple.H. 'I'bey ai(‘ usually round like tlie current 
coins, and have, like them, a round or squaie hole 
in the eentie ; and they are otten woin a.s amulets 
snspemled from the neck. 'I'lie lignies wbieh they 
beai aie either dehnilely Taoist or Ibnldlii.st, e.g 
the emblem of the ‘eiijit immortals,'oi the ordi- 
iiaiy signs of the Mnliayana, or ‘ Nortliern ’ Kud- 
'iliist church; or they have a more genetal astro¬ 
logical .significance, c..g, the signs of tlio zodiac ; 
or they are simply intended f.o eX])resH long life, 
wi'alth. and good wishes generally. Such willies 
are olfen exjire.ssed on the.se iiiedaJs, as indeial in 
other forms ol de.corative (.diine.se art, in a sort of 
rebus l.)v whii’h the words of tin* Hentence aie sug 
gesled by the names of the ohject.s sliown |(’lia- 
vaiiTics, JA, PIOl, pt. 2, p. 199). Sometimes also 
a g«»od wish i.-^ eoriveyecl by fbe form of I he medal 
itself, as viien, for example, it fakes lh(‘ .shape 
of a jieaeh, the symbol of longeviiy (,I. M. S 
Lockhart, The Carrenrt/ of Ihi'. Fm-ihcr Kast, 
Hongkong, 1895-1898. p.'l89). 

Li-ikkatukI' — S do Chandoir, Rec.ile Mnnvaies^ de In Chine, 
du JajMu, dr /a ('oree, d’Annam, et de Jam, St f’l'O'rhtiiirjf, 
1,S42; E. de Villaret, jajKiuaii^r, I'.ui.s, ISUii ; 

N. G. Mnnro, Conin «/ Japan, YoU(i()a.nm, 1004 , D6sir^ 
Lacroix, annaimte, SHigim, llfU(i; A Schrueder, 

Antmm Ktudeii Tnimimnat,i</iie,s, I’ariH, lUOfi. 

2. Ancient Persia.—’I'lie earliest Imperial coins 
of Persia, throughout the period of the Acluemenid 
dynasty (r. 558-931 li.C.), have invariably as their 
type the figure of the Gieat King represented as 
an archer, and possess no special interest from the 
point of view of religion or mythology. Coins 
is.sued by the Persian satraps during this period 
show, however, a greater variety, as their tyiics 
are not only Persian, but also I’liucnieian or Greek 
in character, ’riius the figure of Baaltars occure 
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on coins of the sntrap Mh/.mmih struck at Tarsns 
(r. ;i(32-328 B.C.) (Hill, of <h\ and Jimn. 

Coins, London, IHO'J, p. 2 r>!), pi. iv. 12 ) ; on a coin 
of Tirihn.zns struck at Issus in Cilicia, apparently 
Zens (oi liaal ?) and Oruiuzd (Aliura Mazda) are 
associated as fthverse and levcrse types (II. V. 
IJea<l, ///vZ. J\'ufnonnn, Oxiord, ISST, p. 604; 
VI. I5s»lt(d(>n, Acs Prr.sc'i nvluin^oi(h'Jt, I'aris, 1S98, 
pp. xM\, 2I); and on a Ciciliu.n coin of halnincK is 
seen I lie AviiiL'ed disk syiiibid of Oriiiuzd (Ilnhelon, 
oj>. ni p. 26). In the suhsequi'iit his|,orv of 
I'ci'^ifi, the types ;«,nd insclipl ions of the coins nre 
pic.ioiuiMMiitly Cnsdi in (diaracter, both under 
till' Scicucid kinp:s oi Syiia (;fl2-c. 250 JJ.C.) and 
under the kind's of I’arthia (c. 250 Tt.c.-A.n. 226) 
(liabelori, Lcs J^nia f/« Paris, IStK); Wiotb, 

/i. M. Cat., ‘(kuiiH of l*arthia’); hut an exception 
t-o this general rule is afVorded by t he jiiovince of 
Persia, where a senii-inde]ien(lent. dynasty seems 
to liave ruled from piobably aliout the .same period 
ns the defection of Paitiiia fiom the Seleueid 
Empire, r.. 250 n.c. The reverse type of tlie coins 
struck liy these kings of Persia is a Zoroastrian 
fire-altar, by the side* of which the king is repre¬ 
sented as either standing in an attitmle of worship 
or seated on a throne (Mordtmann, Ztsrhr. fur 
Numis., 1877, p. 152, 1880, p. 40 ; Head, itist. 
Num. p. 608). I'he kings of Parthia were suc¬ 
ceeded i)y the Sasanian dynasty, wliich represents 
the triumph of the ancient religion of Persia over 
the llellenizing tendencies of the Part hians. The 
leverse tyjie ol the coins of the Sasanian monarehs 
throughout the whole jieriod of their dominion 
(A.I). 226-642) is the fiie-altar, sometimes associ- 
ateil with either one or two ligures (the king and 
the high priest) in adoration (Mordtmann, ZD MG, 
1854, jtls. vi.-x.). For the eviilence which the coins 
show of the tiansition from Zoroastilunism to 
Islam after tlie Anib coiKiue.st, .see below, § 4 . 

3 . Ancient India and later non-Muhammadan 
India.—-!!) The jire-Muhamniadan coinages of 
Imlia fall into two di'-tinct cla.sses: 

(n) An early imligenous coinage of silver and 
copyier, npiiroxiimitely square or oblong in form, 
repre.senting tlie development of a currency from 
weights of metal. These pieces hear a varying 
uumlier of .stanijis or countermarks irregularly 
applied, jiartly prohtibly hy the authorities origin¬ 
ally iesj)onHi))le for tin* i.ssue, and partly hy the 
hankers and money-changers through whose hand.s 
they i)a.sHed in the course of circulation. ()ii account 
of this eliiet charneteristie, the term ‘ punch- 
marked ’ i.s comnKUily ajqdied to this currency, 
which from the cvid<>n<-c ot literature and repre- 
.sentations in ancient .sculp!uies appears to beat 
Iea.st as old as tlie beginning of the 4th cent. D.C. 
— {h) A number of coinages hearing definite types. 
These in general show the cllect of various w’aves 
of foreign inlluence, heginning with the period of 
Persian (Acluenieniil) dominion in Northern India 
(c. 5(>0-,3,Sl B.C.}, and, in particular, of the (ireek 
influence, whieli W'as most strongly felt in tlie 2nd 
and 1st ccnturi(;s n.c., through the nieilium of the 
neiglibouriiig Hellenic kingdoms ot Hactria and 
Part hia (see authorities quoted in llapson, ‘Indian 
Coins,’855 7-16, in GlAP, Strasshurg, 1897). Eixed 
types also seem to have been devclojicd independ¬ 
ently, especially in Central and Southern India, 
through a systematic arrangement of the ‘puiieh- 
inaiked’ .s_\ 111 hols which W'ere, originally apjilied 
indiserimimitely on the primitive native coinage 
{ih. 88 46, 129). 

(2) Mon' than 300 ilifrereiit symbols occurring 
on the ‘ ]inn('h-marked ’ coins have been cnuniei- 
o-fed ('riieohjild, JASlid li\. pt. i. p. J8I, jd.s. 
viii.-\i ). It has sometimes been assumed that all 
of tlu'^p must he religious or astrological in origin, 
and attempts h.ave been made to ex]>lain their sig- 


nitieanee. In the jiiesent state of our know’ledge, 
ail .siieli attemjits must he for the most jmit futile. 
An examination of these symbols shows that they 
nre diverse in chaiaeter. Some, such as tiie swas¬ 
tika and the triskclis, are found widely distri 
buted in various parts of the W'orld, and have been 
sujipo.sed to be iirimitive solar symbols; otheis 
a]t]ie.ar to he more es]iee-ially associated with 
Indian religions ; while, in the ease of others, it 
is diflieult or imjiossihle to trace any religions or 
astrological meaning whatever. Even in regard 
to the great majority of tho.se symbols wliiidi are 
nndouhledly associated with Indian religions, ‘in 
the pieseiit stale of our knowledge it .sismiih im- 
]>ossih!e to discriminate between their use so far 
as to say that, w Inle some are Hrahmanical, others 
are linddhist or Jain, 'riiey seem to be tlie com¬ 
mon j>ro|»erty of diverse sects in dillerent parts of 
India’ (Hapson, 7k M. Cat., ‘Andhra Dynasty,’ 
(‘le., ]». clxxvii). Tliis is abiindiiritly proved liy 
their association with inscriptions and sculp!nres 
in religious buildings the sectarian diaracter of 
which is certain. Sncli symbols seem to have 
jiassed into general use as aus]»ici(ms signs. In 
this respect tiicy may he (lonijiared with the Chris¬ 
tian symbols and monograms, one of which, in¬ 
deed, .Ills, has actually been jdaced on an Indian 
non-Christian coinage in recent times (Codrinuton, 
Marntal (fMusahnan Numismatics, London, 1904, 
p. 19 ; Rodgers, Coin-collcctinq in Northern Jndia, 
Allahabad, 1894, p. 117). Similar symbols con¬ 
tinue to oc.cui, as adjuncts to the main tyjie.s, not 
only on suhsecjuenl coinages of Ancient Iiniia, 
hut also on certain of the currencies of Mnliani- 
madan States in India at a still later period tcf., 
for example, the ‘ i'able of Oiiiamonts found on 
the Coins ol the Snilans of Dehli,’ hy H. Neb^oii 
Wright, [nd Mus. Gut., vol. ii. p 128). Sueii 
S 3 'mhols were akso eommonl}^ nsi'd in Aricn'iit 
India us ma.soMs’ marks (see H. Rivett-Carnac, 
I A vii. 11878] 295). 

These facts w'ould seem to show that the sym- 
Imls found on the ‘ pundi-niarked ’ coinage, m hat- 
ever their origin may have been, w'ere nsc'd .simply 
as the marks of localities or of individual.s, with- 
out any sp(*c,ial religious signilieance. 'Lhey were 
u.s(m 1 primarily to denote either the localities at 
W'hich the coins w'cre .stniek, the authorities 
responsible for theii i.ssue, or the money-changers 
through w'hose hands they |)a.s.sed. 

To the anthoriticH ffiven in Riip.son, Indian Coins, §§ 4, 6, 
add V. A. Smith, hid. Mus. Cal., vol. i. p. i;:i. 

(3) The eoiri.-iges with ddinile t 3 'pes may ho 
classed generally as: (a) foreign (tho.se of the 
various invaders of Northern imlia—Greeks, J’ar- 
thians, Scythians, etc.), or (A) native. The. type.s 
of both classes supply materials for the religious 
or mythological history of Ancient India, which 
have as yet been only very imperfectly utilized. 
Other sources of information, such as inscrijitions, 
show^ that, in estimating the evidence whicli tlujse 
t^'pes aflord, certain considerations must ahvays 
he borne in mind. In the first place, Ihc religion 
indicated by the type on the rever.se ol a coin is 
not necessarily that of the monarch whose head 
ajipears on the obverse. In the c,as(‘ of foreign 
conquerors especially, the religion of the viirmus 
States which aeknowdedged their .snpiemaey Avas 
left iindistnrhed. The types of the eoin.s, in such 
instances, reflect the religious ideas of the par¬ 
ticular State and not those of the suzerain to 
wdiich it owes ailegiaiiee. Such appears to have 
I>een the normal condition of things under the 
Saka and Kus'oana dominion, for exaiiijile (see 
below, (5) (6)). On the other hand, the coins of 
the native Gupta dynasty everywhere show the 
Brahmanieiil faith of the snprenie rulers, althoiigli, 
as is certain fiom the inscriptions, Buddhism anci 
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Jainism wot* flonrisliinnr in aonie of the provinces 
of their eininre (see below, ( 8 )). 'n using the testi¬ 
mony of coins, therefore, it is necessary to deter¬ 
mine lirst of all in ench case whether their types 
are local or lTn]ierial in character. It must he 
reinenibered, furtlier, that the numismatic record 
of Ancient India is extremely fragmentary, and 
tliat, wliile ctirlain kingdoms, scarcely known from 
other sources, are abundantly represented by their 
coins, others, well known from inscriptions or 
literature, are entirely desiitiite of any numis¬ 
matic record. b>om tiie religious point of view, 
as from every ot her, the ••oins afl'ord a very inmle- 
quate illustiation of the history of India regartled 
as a whoh' 

(4) Tim influence of (Ireek religious ideas was 
extended to India (diiefly tlirougli the invasions 
and emiquests of the (‘ircek kings of liaetria. 
riiese Iw'gaii alioiit ‘2(H) li.C.; ]>nt the evidence of 
Indian literature and inserijitions shows that com¬ 
munities ol (Jreeks {Yavanns or Yona 3 =^luves) 
were set,tied in N.W. India at an earlier period ; 
and it is quit*' possible that these may date from 
tin* tiiiK* of Alexander the (Ireat (327-6 B.C. ; see 
UajiHon, r>. M. Cnt., ‘Andhra Dynasty,’ etc., p. 
xcviii). The divinities rei>rcsented on the coins 
of the Greek jirinccs wlio leigmcd in the Kabul 
Valley and the I’anjab dining tlie jieriod c. 2 (M)-2r> 
B.C. are Greek—Zeus, Athene, Apollo, Artmnis, 
llerakle.s, the Dioscuri—and the other types are, 
with a few exeejitions, drawn fri m (ireek myth- 
ol(»gy. llistorieally and g'eogrnjihicallv imjiortant 
are the ro]ireseut,ations in Greisk fasliion of tlie 
tutelary divinities (Skr. vaffnrn-devdtah) ot tw’o 
Indian cities—of Kajti.sa, the cajntal of the kingdom 
of Ka]iis)i.tJan(Iliara, on a coin of Eucratiiles ; and 
of I’uslikalavati, the. IIcuxtXawTis of Alexander’s 
lust (mans, on a coin of less certain date and attri¬ 
bution (l(a]i.soii, JILAS, 190r», p]). 783, 7HG). Dis- 
tuie,l,ivcl\ Indian ndigmus types seem to oc<‘ur on 
coins slni<‘k by tw'o of these (Jicck princes—the 
' tree wiiliin railing,’ and the ^chaifya' on certain 
coinsof Agathoeles(Gaulner, li.M. ‘Greekand 
Scythic Kings,’etc., pi. iv. 10; for the types, see 
Kanson, ib. ‘ Andhra Dynasty,’ etc., p. clxvi), 
ami the ‘wlieel,’ which has been reasonably 
identilied with ‘the wheel ^'f the Law’ {dharnm- 
rhakra) of Buddliisni on one of the numerous 
currencies of Menamler (Gardner, op. cit. pi. xii. 7 ; 
cf. M. (k liawlm.son, B’U'tria, IJornhay, 1909, p. 
121). If Mils identilication is correct, it must be 
supposed that the coinage in Question was struck 
in some district of Menander’s empire in which 
Buddhism prevailed ; but there is also some rea.son 
t,o siipiiose that Menander wuis himself a Buddhist 
and identical with the King Milinda of the Bud¬ 
dhist work Milindn-panJia, ‘ The Questions of King 
Milinda’ (Uhys Davids, SBE, vol. xxxv. p. xviii). 
The further suggestion that the title which 
Menander bears on bis coins—AIKAI()2 = Prakrit 
DhrarniJea, Skr. Dhnrtvika —is inlemled to have a 
specially Buddhist connotation = ‘follower of the 
Law’ (t)hnrma), is improbable, since this is a com¬ 
mon epitliet borne 'oy a numbei of llellcuie kings, 
Bactriaii, Indian, I’arthian, and others, in wdio.sc 
case any such special meaning would seem to be 
impossiiile. 

( 6 ) Already in the second half of the 2nd cent. 
B.C. began the attacks on the Greek dominion.s in 
Northern India of the invading Scytliians (»Sakas) 
and Parthiaiis (Pahlavas), who had already an¬ 
nihilated Greek jiower in Bactria. The coins, 
literature, and insciiotions alike indicate a close 
connexion between tliese two nationalities ; and 
llistorieally it is not always easy to distinguish 
between them. The (!oins show tlie tran.sition 
from Greek to Scytho-Parthian rule in diflerent 
districts of Northern India, and inscriptions allbrd 


also some information as to the satrapal faniilir> 
who ruled over suiiie of the provinces (Rapson, 
B. M. Cat., ‘Andhra Dynasty,’ etc., |)j). xcviii 
ciii). But, HO far as religious information is con 
corned, these two sources ajipear, at lirst sight, 
to he in direct eonlliet; and it is necchsary to 
rememl*er the warning given above (3) as to Mu- 
imperfection of the numisnintie record in Ancient 
India. While the inscriptions show' that these 
foieigu invaders had embraced Buddliism (cf 
the 'I’axila copper-plate of Patika [Buhler, Ejn 
(jrnphia hidica, iv. 54]; the Mathura lion-cajntal 
i'rhoinas, lb. ix. 139]), the mythology of their 
coins is almost entiicly Greek. This ajijiarent dis¬ 
crepancy is naturally exjdained by tbe laet that 
in .'\ncicnt India coins usually reflect, the religious 
ideas of tbe distriet in wbicb they circulate, rather 
than those of tbe sovereign. The States which 
bad previously used Greek types w'ould continue 
to <lo so, for some time at least, iimhu’ their new 
ma.sters. 

(6) From the point of view of religions history, 
tbe coinage of Mu* Kushanas, who established the 
next Hupremacy in Northern India, is inqiortant 
in .several re.sjieets. Tbe Kusbana conqueror of 
Hermauis, the last of the Greek kings to reign in 
the Kabul Valley (jirobaldy c. ‘25 B.C.), imitates 
his coins but substitutes the figure of Herakles for 
that of Zeus as a leverse type (cf. Gardner, loc. 
cit. pi. XV. 1-7 with pi. XXV.’1-1). This exchange 
of one Greek divinity for another has not been 
exj»laine<l, but it seems possible tliat tbe figure of 
(lerakles may have Ixien intended to rejirosent 
Siva, since Megasthem's seems to indicate that 
these two dcitms w'ere jioymlarly identilied in India 
(M‘Crin(lle, IA vi. [1877] I‘22, also ^nc. ludia, n. 
30). Y'iiua-Kad])hiseH, a successor, and jiossibly 
the immediate successor, of Kujiila-Kadpluses, wa^ 
undoubtedly a follower of Siva or Mahesvara, as 
he bears the title mahihuira ( = Skr. mn,he.h}ara, 

‘ worshijiper^of Mahe.^vara’) oii his coins, and his 
coin-types—{jiva, alone or accoTnjianied by his hull 
Nandi, and Siva’s emblem, the trident—bear wit- 
ne.sK to tbe same fact (Gardner, op. cit. pi. xxv. 
6-14 ; for the inteniretation of the title nui/uhmra, 
see Sylvain L6vi, JA, new ser. ix. 21; for the name 
V'ima, see Rapson, Actc.^ du CongrAs d(\s 

Onentalistts, Algiers, 1905, vol. i. n. 219). The 
‘.vu-shana empire lose toils height under Kanishka, 
whose name appears, in the modified form of the. 
Gr. alphabet used by the Kushanas, as KANI1 ]tKI 
{ —Kfini'Jihki). His relationship to his predecessors 
is uncertain, and his date is still one of the most 
contested points in Indian chronology (the various 
view.s are summarized by V. A. Smith, JR AS, 
1903, p. 1). His inscriiitions show that lie w'as 
himself a Buddhist, and he is famous in Buddhist 
literature as the great patron of the Mahftyuna, 
His coin-types and those of his successor Iluvislika 
( = ()(»H]7K1) rejiresent no few'er than live of the 
faith.s jirofesBcd by the nations and i»eoples included 
in their vast em]>ire. Greek religion is represented 
by Helios, Selene (CAAIlNll), and Herakles 
(UPAKIAO); Persian by Mitlira, ete. (for a list 
of these with their Persian equivalents and refer 
ences to the literature, see GlrP [Strassburir 
189G UMM)] ii, 75); Seythie by Nana or Naimia ; 
Brahman by Skamla KumYira, Visakha, and 
Maha.sena; and Buddliism by Buddha (Gardner, 
loc. cit. pis. xxvi.-xxix.). ’ 


. . ucc.yiriu iiiurujrK. umt me coinH or the Kuahaiia 
kuifrs kaiiiBlikaand lluvislika "Rhi.waremarkableeelooticiBin foi 
on their rt-vcisew are repreHciite«i Greek and Kcvlhic divinities 
deitic-Bof the AvPBta and nl tlic Vedaw, and Buddha ” (Rapson’ 
Italian CoxiiH., § TS); and thi* KuHhana nionarchs have heeil 
credited with the profession of all or loiy of the different forms 
of faith indicated! Tlie natural ex|»Uiiiation of this dlver8il7 
is that these various classeH of I'nins wore emrent in tic 
different provinces of a larce eiuinre’ (Rapson B M Cat 
‘ Andhra iJynaBty,' etc., p. xii, note 1 ). ... 
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On the coins of V'.'isndovn ( = HA/i()Ant> or 
BAZOATIO), the last of (lie Kusliana sovoreij^ns 
whose name is iit ktmwn, only two deities 

ai>]iear, the Indian Simi and the Seythic Nana. 
The coins of tlie Intel Kiishanas, wliose names, 
bein;:; inoliahly indicated merely by initials, have 
not y<*t been discovered, fall int(» two e.liiei idasses, 
distin^Mijshed hy tlie deity who aji|niars as the 
revelsf-iy|i<‘. One class witdi Siva seems tti have 
lieen cm lent in the Kahnl Valley, while the other 
witii (he ooddess ArA<iX}iO {-Arflakhshu), who 
has been identified vilh the Persian A.<ih.i vn^ujuln 
{(ihV W 75), helonjirs lather to the more eastern 
portion of the Kushana dominions (Ihipson,i/ififiow 
Comfs, ti 74) 

(7) Til the present state of our knowledfxe, the 
types and symbols on the coins of the various 
provinces of the empiie ruled over hy the Ami hi a 
dynasty (r n c. 2(lh~A.i) ti4(i) can be made t<» 
Riipjily little tnistwortby inlonnation as to tbe 
reb;j:ions history of this ]ienod ; hut the inserijitioiis 
(ef. the Nana^hat inset [ liiihler in Arch. Sttrneif 
MV.vi’ Jml., v(d. V. j). (id, ).]. li. ] !) ami the names ol 
cert ain mem hers of t his d ynasty show that they 
M'en* a«llien>nts of Ihahmanisiii. Much the same 
remaik may he mad('ahoiit the coins of the rivals 
of the Amihras in ^\’es^c^l India—the Ksliahaifitas 
and the Western Kshatra,pas (c. A.In l‘2d-H9d)— 
except, t,ha,( the wheel which appears on the coins 
of iJInlniaka, the eailiesl known Kshaharata, 
would seem to indicate that he was u Ihiddlust 
(JlapsoTi, 11. M. C((f., ‘ Amlhra Dynasty, AVestcin 
Kshatra,p{iis.’ etc,, exiii ). 

(S) 'Pile ty]pes ol (he coins issued hy the Imperial 
(Inptiulynasi V, IheMipieimu y of wdiicli in Northern 
India IS mailvcd b^y its era lH!;^'iniiiiio in a.I>. 810. 
and o^nieially those of the vunoiis jiowers wlmls 
sueei'cded to (he dillerenf provinces of the (4up(a 
empire afti'i its dismemherment had bejiuii, c. a.d. 
4Si), are almost entirely Hi/ihnianieal in eharactei ; 
and t his I'harai't.er w’Hs imjmseil also on the eoinaj.M's 
of distnetseomineied hy tlietJuptas, as, for instance, 
till' (erntories ol the NN’eslern Ksliatrapas, where 
the silvei coina^'-e is ma<ie to liear not only a 
ills!inctively liiahmanieal type, the jieaeock,’ hut 
also (,h(‘loyal title /mrain, ‘ worshipjici 
of ih(* Most Holy’ (Vishnu oi Krishna). At the 
same (ime, the insei ipt ions of the (Jnj)la dynasty 
abmidant piovethat liuddliism ami .lainisni were 
lloiii ishinj: in various pints of its dominions. 

Kdr i,liv cdiiiH, 11 ( 1(1 to Uiv uiii,li(»ntii>s (/iioKmI in llapBon. 
Indian (’oiniy, 5 iioff , Smith, Iiui. Mu.i Cat i. tlfi; for tlic 
mscni.tiniiH, Hcc J. F. Fleet, i'or;»m I Mar. Jnd., vol. iii (188S1. 

(0) 'Pile e(una;,ms of a iiuuiher of powders riilinp: in 
Noithern India in the period hot ween the decline of 
the (Injila enipne and the MMhainmatlan comiue.sts 
(lull (•(.•nt,. A.D.) aie impel (eel ly known. In tliis 
ease, ae^aiii, the mimisiiiatie record is of the most 
fra.^rrmuitary nature. Home of the nio.st important 
histoiieal facts — the f,n(*at (uiipire of Harslia- 
vardhana of Knnanj, in the iiisl ]>art of tlie 7tlj 
cent. A.D., for example—are scarcely to be rc- 
coenized from I he coins. The same remark applies 
to Sontherri India, w Inuc the eoin.aoes at jiresenl 
aflbrd, it possible, still less ;ule(iiiate illustration of 
the history. In Southern India, eoina«re.s of the 
Miihamimulaii lonn nevei entirely .sujierseded tlie 
eoiiiai.'^es hearing; l.\pes, and the latter have con¬ 
tinued to he stinek in certaiii districts down to the 
present day. Of ail these coimif^es it may lie said 
pemMally that they often, but not invariably, 
show tyjK‘s and symbols which have a rePi^ious 
sij^nilicance, ami that further study will no doubt 
obtain from them imjiortant evidence to illustrate 
the religious history of the various kingdoms which 
they represent, llere tw'o types call for special 
1 The tiirrt of Kartikeya, the pod of war : it appeara on Gupta 
coins ill alliiKion to the namcN of two of tlie dynasty, Kuniara 
md Slcanda, which arc hviioiimuh of Kartikeya" 


mention, beciiiise they T»eeanie »o firmly e>Btal)Iished 
in the kinj^doms of the llajput princes that tliey 
were allowed to remain for a eonsiderable }>eriod 
almost unclianf^ed, except for slij^ht modiPieations 
and an alteration of the legends, bv the Muham¬ 
madan connucrors, both Cliaznavids in the 11th 
cent., and Ihithrins (Sultans of Dehli) at the end of 
the 12tli century. Tliese types are the ‘Bull (of 
6iva) and Horsenlan ’ and the ‘(ioddess (Lakshmi) 
seated.’ Bot h are Bnilimanical. The former may 
he traced back to the Brahman ‘ Hhahis of 
(iandhara’ (c. A.D. 860-f)r>()), wdiile the latter is a 
very ancient Indian type (see Tielow% §4(1)). 

Of. A. Cunninphani, Cinn.it of AncierU India, l^niidon, 1891, 
Cot nil of J^ednrval India. London, 1894; W. Elhot, Coin/t oj 
Southern India, Lonrion, 1H81J 

(10) (If reheiiuis Indian medals, the best know-n 
are called Rnytm-tankna, ‘coins of Kama.’ These 
bear the hj^res of Kama and Sit a, attended 
usually by the moiikey-}j;od llaniimau. They 
appear to be of two kimls: (or) silver, wdtb an 
inscription in Gnriniiklii characters, ‘AViw tidin,' 
‘The name of Kama (or (iod)’ - these come from 
the PanpMb; (A) f^old and cnji-shnjied, w'ith inscrip¬ 
tion',, w iiieh, w'lie-ij legible, record the names of tlve 
leading characte-rs in the story of Kama. These 
medals are iimlouhtedly used in connexion w-ith 
religious ceiemonies at Hindu temples; Tmt ne 
account, <»f their i>r<!cise use seems to have been 
imhlished. h'oi class (A), see Gibbs, Proc. As. Soc. 
lieng., 18S8, p. 76. 

(11) The tollowing are examples of coins obtain¬ 
ing in India a value im charms or amulets which 
was not originally int ended, (ni) 'I’he mohurs 
and rupees of the Mughal Kmperor. ,Mcbar, struck 
ill A.II. lOiiD (=A.l). 1501 2).—(/() The coins of 
the same I'hnjieror wdiiidi hear knlona wilh the 
namex of the four eomjiaiiions oi MiiliHrnmad (see 
Ixdow, § 4 (4 h)). As these sell for more than 
their metal value, niiinerous iinil.ations of them 
continue to he made (Kodgers, e/>. nt. IDS). —(c) 
’I’he zodiacal coinsof theMugiialEinp(‘ror,.lahangIr. 
The-NC, too, were extensively imitated in the IcSih 
century (S. Lane-Koole, fi. J\l. (kit.y ‘Moghul 
Kiii}>eiors,’ p. Ixxxi ; sec below, § 4 (4, A)).—(r^/) 
The Venetian sequin, which, a.s the chief eom- 
iiiercial coin of the w’orld during the 15tli (‘tmt., 
was earrieil to India in great luinihms, and has 
continued to lie imitated ever since (Ibxlgcrs, op. 
rit. p. 118, wdiere ‘ Dutch ducats’ is a mistake for 
‘ Venetian .sequins ’). 

4 . The Muhammadan coinages of the world.— 
(1) 'riie progress and establishment of t,he Muham¬ 
madan jiower and of the lehgion of Muhammad 
aie everywhere most clearly illu'-lrnted by coins. 
At first tliere appears a t.raiisitional stage, in which 
the coinage.s of the coii(|nered dominions are .suh- 
stantially retained, so iar as their main features 
are concerned, hut adajited to the new' faith liy the 
addition of Arabic iiiscript ions or by the nioditiea- 
tiou of types which contlict with Muhammadan 
ideas. Under the first Khallfs the extension of 
Islam was made chiefly at the cxjiense of the 
Kyzaiitine Empire in the West, and of the Sasanian 
Enqiire in the East. After the conquest of Syria 
(A.D. 638), the types of Heraelius 1. and Ckmstari'. II. 
are at fir.st retained wdth slight modifications, but 
associated, in most cases, with Arabic inscriiitioiis. 
A .subsequent stage is marked by a moditication of 
the types themselves. E’or example, the oh\ ersc 
type, which repre.sents the Emiieror holding n 
stair terminating in a cross, gives place to the 
figure of the Klialif w’itli sword in hand, while the 
reverse typo—a cross standing on four steps— 
becomes a column surmounted liy a ball (S. Lane- 
Poole, B. M. 'Jat.y ‘ Oriental Coins : Additions, vol. 
i. pp. 1-17, pis. i. ii.). In the case oi Persia 
(conquered A.D. 642), the coins of the last Sasanian 
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king8 were at first re-issued coiinter-iuarked with 
crescunt and star aJid tlie Arabic inscription ‘In 
the naineoi God ’ on tlie niarfi^in, and subsequently 
coins of tlie Sasanian ty])e vere struck with the 
name of the Arab governor of the province (Mordt- 
mann, ZDMG viii. 148). 'I’lie Arab conquests in 
Norther)! Africa (Carthage, A.D. 69.'1) and Spain 
(A.D. 710) aie shttwn by coins of the liyzantine type 
bearing Lati/i in.seri])tions in blundere«l chaiatd-ers, 
which Jii'e no doubt intended to be translations 
of well-known Arabic fonmihe—‘Non est 
Deus Ills) Dens, et alius non est,' an^ ‘ In nomine 
tuo, Dens Umni])otons' (Co<lera, Trntndo iie 
Nnmisiti. Arnh. fCspatiola, Madrid, 1879, p. 35, pi. 
i. ; S. Lane-I’oole, M. Cfft.y ‘Oriental Coins. 
Additions,’ vol. i. p|». 21-24, pi. iii.). Similarly, jit 
a lat.er date in India, when Muhainmnd ihn Sam 
oveicanu! the confetleraey of Rajj»ut juinces umler 
Prithvi Itnja of Ajiuir and founded the Muham¬ 
madan d\nasty known as the Sultans of Dehli 
(A.D. ntt'J), the purely Hindu tynos of Dehli {obv. 
Ilorsenian, t-rn. J^iva’s Hull) and of Kanauj (the 
godd(!.ss Lakshini) continued to be struck lor some 
time, while the cliange of rulers and leliu^ion w'as 
iiidicate<l by the insei iptions (S. Lane-lkiole, />. M. 
Caf.^ ‘Indian Coins; Sultans of T)ehli,’ jip. xviii, 
xix). 

(2) liut such transitional coinages were merely 

wi.se e.\pe<lients inten<l<*d to facihtjite the transfei- 
ence of authority. Whenwer Muhammadan rule 
hecaine hrnily established, a distinctive coinage 
was struck, the tw'o ieatnrcs of which are: (ft) the 
absence of types, whether actual or symbolical 
representntioiis, founded on the injunction of the 
I^rophet, which forhmle all such leprcsentatious as 
tending to idolatry; and (b) the ilclinitclj'religioii.s 
and dogmatic <“haracter of the insciiptions. 'riiis 
distiiKM ively Muhummadan form of coinage is 
usually sup]Mised to dat<‘fiom a.h. 7(5 or 77 ( —a.d. 
fill.-) oi (ihti) in the reign ol the Khalif 'Ahd-al- 
Maiik, though a fe\^ sjieciiiicns are kiiowui which 
seem to prove that sindi an issue was attemyitcd at 
sonieAvhat eailier <]ates (tVnw.v and Tl/zv/o/v, ed. 
S, Lane-l’oolc, p. 1(55). Substantially the 

character ot the coinage has rcmuiiied unchanged, 
w'itli a few <!xceptions, in I'vory ])art of the Muham¬ 
madan world, ironi that pc'iod almost down to the 
piescnt day, although in quite modern times the 
fashion of placing the sovereign’s head on the 
obvei.se has sometimes been adojited from the We.st, 
and the ehiboration of the royal name and titles 
has temied to dis|)lnce the religious <>lement until 
often little oi nothing of it remain.s. ’I’lic religious 
insci iptions w hich occur on Miihamiiiadan coins 
are paitly aetuni texts taken from the Qur’an and 
yiartly pious phrases or prayers. 'Phe most frequent 
of all these is the knhnifi, or confession of laith, 
‘There is no (fod hut. (Jod : Muhammad the .'ipostle 
('.f God,’ the two ]»arts of which are taken re- 
s])ectively Ironi Qiii. xlvii. 21 and xlviii. 29. To 
tlie /ca/inift the Shi'alis add the phrase ‘’Ali the 
friend of God.’ 

The most, corivenienf account, of the reti^ifiouH legends on 
Muhaninmdan coiriN u il be fouriil in Codrin^ton’s Manval of 
Miutaliiian SKirntnnoUcH, pp 2(l-:il). 

(3) Some Hpe( ial ayiplications of these religious 
inscnyitioii.s deserve notice. On certain Moorish 
is.sues they seem to have hcen used simply as texts to 
inculcate virtue gene rally (cf. B. AI. Cat., ‘Oriental 
Coin.s,’ vol, V., and ‘Additions,’ ii ), while some of 
the legmndsof Muhammad ihii Taghlak, the Sultan 
of Dehli from A.D. 1324-1351, especially insist on 
the virtue of obedience to the yiowers that be. It 
is significant that quotations from the t^ur'an, such 
os ‘ Obey God and obey tlie l^rophet, and those in 
authority among yoii,^ etc. (iv. 62), an<l precepts 
such as ‘ Whoso obeys the Sultan obeys tlie Com¬ 
passionate,’ should have been jilaced on the fidneiary 


currency which the Sultan found some difficulty 
in recommending to hi.s unwilling subjects (S. 
Laue-I’oole, Ii. M. Cat., ‘ Indian Coins; Sultans of 
Dehli,’ p. xxii). The personal religious history of 
the Mughal Emperor, Akbar (A.D. 155b- 11*0,5), is 
illustrated by his coinage. He is known tu have 
been di.ssatisiied with Tshliii, and (o h.iye made 
some attempt to promulgate a ‘divine religion ' of 
an eclectic charact.ei. Accordingly, from the 2Htii 
year of his reign the kalimn is omitted on his 
coin.s, together w ith the names and virtues of the 
first four Klialif.s, wdiich had constituted its u.sual 
accompaniment in jirevious Mughal issue.s. In its 
jilace appears the Uahi (divine) formula, ‘Godi.s 
iiiosf great: gloiilied be His glory’; and, as the 
Arabie characters of the lirst liall of thi.s legend 
may also be read as ‘Akbar is God,’ it has been 
siqiposed that such a double meaning was inten¬ 
tional (Rodgers, op. rit. 105). It has been pointed 
out, however, tiiat this would eonfliet witli what 
is known of the earnestness and .seriousne.ss of 
Akhars character; and in anyca.se it i.s dilliculf 
to believe that the second meaning could have been 
intended to he taken litenilly (S. Lane-I’oole, 
B. M. Cat., ‘Indian t'oins: Moghul Emperors,’ 
Ixvii), With the nugii of Akbar’s successor, 
.fahangir (a.d. 1605-10*27), tbe k<dima appears 

again, to lie once more aliolislied for an entirely 
ihllerent reason by Aurangzib (a.d. 1659-1707), 
who teaied lest the holy cre.cd of Islam, if staiiqied 
on the coins, miglit come int.o ‘unworthy places 
and fall under the teet ol infidels’ (Khali Klian, 
quoted by S. Lane-I’oole, op, ctt. p, Ixxi). 

(4) I'lie few exceiitions to the general rule, that 
Muhammadan coin.s hear only inscri))tu)ns and aie 
entirely w'itliout type.s, are liirnished childly by : 
{a) Tatar ami Tiiik iiiviide.rs of Syria and Asia 
Minor, wlieie, in the l‘2th and 131 h centuries of 
the (’linstiaii era, Ayyubids, Seljuks, ITitukids, 
and Zam‘i<l>* issue.d ooimiges with tyj»es co]*ie(l to a 
great extent from thosi* of the liyzantine, Seleueid, 
or Roman coins which foriiieily eiiculated in tlio.se 
regions (B. i\I. Cat., ‘Oriental Coins,’ vol. iii.).— 
(b) The Mughal Emperors, .A.khar and Jahangir. 
The tyj>es usc»l by the foimer are few, and only one 
has mu<‘ii leligious significance. This is the purely 
Hindu type of Rama and SitJl(for as such the figures 
ilesciilxMl in B. il/. Cat., ‘ Moglnil Em]>er()rs,* j)]i. 
Ixxix, 34, pi. V. 172, are to be identified ; ef. 
Drouin, ItJS, 1902, p. *261, lig. 3, and p. 281). 
.laliangir’s tyjies, on the other hand, though not 
niimeioiis, are of a boldness whieli a])p<‘ars like a 
delibeiate delianee of orlliodoxy ; for not only did 
lie strike coins with his own portrait, on the obverse, 
hut lie had himself represented as liolding in one 
hand a book which juoliably is intomlisl for a 
t)ur’ari, and in the other a \vine-gla,ss (B. M. Cat., 
‘Moghul Emperors,’ p. Ixxx, jd. ix. 312-3110. 
He also strucK a series of zodiacal coins with the 
mythological figures of the ditl'erent constellations 
(op. rit. p. Ixxxi, ])ls. X. xi.). — (r) Various Mu- 
liammadan potentates in recent times, e.y. the 
Shahs of Persia and certain native Indian princes, 
who have struck coins with their jiortrait on 
the obverse. ’Phis fashion is due to Western in- 
tluenee. 

(5) .lust as the Miihaminadan eonqiierois at first 

issued coinage.s closely le.semhling those alieady 
curient in the various < (mutries, .so it has occasion¬ 
ally liapi>ened in tlie coiir.se of hi.story that, w hen 
the tide of conquest has turned, a coinage of the 
Muhammailan form has been ^^ontinued by the 
victors, and Arabic inscri{»tions have been draw'u 
into the service of another religion. The most 
notable cases in point are: (a) tlie Norman kings 
of Salerno and Sicily (Spinelli, Monete Cnfirhe., etc., 
Na()le.s, 1844). — (h) Some Christian dymi.sties of 
Spain (Codera, op. (r) Some of the Crusaders 
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(Schlumberj^er, Niim/rnnutitfiir Jp VOrunt httin, 
Paris, 1878), all <>) wIkhii stniciv ••(uns with 
Christian U*^crj<i- im \ini»ic chanu-t.tMs. 

LiTKRATt.'RK.—Tlll“ Ih ^Tl'ell fulJ\ III I hi’ (linVlt'Ilt Bt'CtlOIlK Ol 
the art.K li‘ 11. .1, IbAr-MiN 

COLF.RIDCh 

.■Minimi 'I' 'l>'i ( Irnd^'c viiH Imm on lln- ot ixtolii'r 

1772, at oil'rv M. Marx, Ilevormhin, wiicri’ hi"' tatlier, John 
(Jolcridtr' . "a- "■ .xr und in.isti i ol lln (Iruinniai .Sdiool Alter 
the d.•iltll ot tils hilher, uticii ('olcriilee was at the hri* of nine, 
u Itrf'-i iii d'ori to (’hrislV 110*^1111.1! was ohtaintHl foi him , there 
h« shou<il iciuartialile jirecoc it\. and re-irl voiaeioiislv in (ireeh 
ami iioiiian ai- well as Liii-’iisli literaluie In IT'M he was 
apiioiiitid to nn extiitiilion .it .lesuK t:oIli<;i, (laniliiidj'e. In 
Iieite/ hotli disu])|iointi d lit lux ( and inx olx < d in delit. he 
enlisted in the arnix (l.Mli Hrattoons), lint his fJiseh.irj'e wa.s 
olil,allied hx liiH hrotherH ^nie ot xxtioin xx.is an olheei in the 
arinxand lit returned to the hniverailx. In l7lM he left 
f Uinhi ulfc xxithoiit l.ilvin}i: a decree, and, after Mpeiidinp: a 
xxliiie III liondoii, eoiiiinein i fl x\ d h .Soiithi x a course of lectures 
at llristol In ITifi he ni.inicd .S,ir.di lYicker (vxliose mster 
Boon after xxas niuiried to Soiiile-x), and selthd at {’lexeilon 
I'Jexl xeai in Itristol, he btarted the H iitchmnn nexxH|iajiei, and 
oecnsion.illx jncached in rnilariari ctM|nls TIiIh xxastlie year 
in which h'‘ he^Mii, aH a reinedX loi n*‘ni.d;.'i.i, to take laudanum. 
At the end of iVhfl he set lied at Ncthei 'itoxx'cx , Woid^xxorth, 
ni hi neai him, Hettled at Mioxdi n , and thex united in xxrit’nt' 
the l^i/nnil xxdiii h xx ere {ndilisheil in I7'».s and includeti 

the A uncut miner At thih t.imc also Holcridjre composed 
tfie tlrHt jiarl of ('hrintahrl, and < ontrilmted to the Morninq 
I'oHt. In I7‘>s t.he hiot.hers Wod^rviood conterred on him two 
annuities .if iVn each He then xxeid to H.iiioxer, .and spent a 
t.criii at the liiuverHitv of (lottinscii, liuriii'e.; tin (lernian 
lan^iuiRr ami hteratiin , hut not the Ix.uiti.ci philoso}>liv, xxliich 
he did not hetrin t * sltuix till April tvnt (/..•/firs, ‘.'...id March 
ISOl, footiinti, ed K 11 (1 ) On hie letiiin to Knf.dand he 
traiiHlidi (I ScliillerH M ii((ni'ytciu In Jl>h<i. as the Woidsxvortlis 
were lix iiir at tiraHTiieie, he settUd at Ke..xM( k , and heie he 
wrnti't he Hceoiid part ol fVtnsfdfa'/, and plunjred into the studx' 
of JMelaph.xHicH From this tune he hec.ime jiraeticallx a alave 
ot opium Me xveiil to the Mediterranean in Ihoi, and at Malta 
lincame Hecreta’‘x tothe (ioxeinor He lotiiriied in j.SOO hx xxax 
of Rome to Knjjlatid In .I.iniiur.x 18ii.s, he lectured on Shake¬ 
speare at the lioval Institution, enum'iatm^ xiexva xxhich 
HTitieipnted Ihose of Schiedel; hut theae le< tuies xxen less 
Hueccaaful than tlioae on Shakeapcaie and Milton deliveied 
ufterxvarda in itiistol and m London In l.Slh he settled at 
lli|tht;ate xxith the tJillniaris, and with them he remained till 
hisdiathon tti< ‘.'.0th of Julx ISHI. The /{lo.frapJna ijitcrunu, 
after lon^r del.ixs due todis]iuleH xxdLh puhli.sherH, ap|ieai<d in 
Julx l‘']7 In Deceiiihet 181(! was published Iuh hr.st Lap 
Senium, on the llihle as the Stalc'imau’n Maniiai, Huh was 
followed at once hy a Hocond lay Hermon on the jirinciples ot 
public ]ioliex and econoiiiicb In 1818 he puhlmhed The Fnnul, 
ifreatlx alteied fiom an earlier (isoii) edition From this 
peiiod, hiH jihiloHoph.x xx'as tlved, and underwent no change 
In l.s'il he XXrote, hut did not publiHh, the Coufcsniom of an 
/luiutnun Spirit. In Ih'.'.'i he puhliHhed the Aidu to Ucjlcrtton, 
and m Ikliii the Church and State accoidnuj to the J(lea of 
liach 

Coleridfro has thp riirt* (listinetioii of beinj^ at 
oii(!(* ft j.i:n‘itt |nn't, a o|oat critic, and a frreal 
j)hilos<i|)lu‘i. lli.s piililishcd woilvM in I heir quan¬ 
tity Hi t* liy no means jnojioi tionate to tlie streiijjth 
and [rpaci. (,f Ihis «^eniiis A.s Ludxvio 'I’leck, who 
knew him, said upon the news of liis deatli, ‘A 
;.H'eal spirit has passed away fioin the earth and 
left no jnletpiate nieinotnil.’ It was by hi.s con¬ 
versation, especially duiino the peticelul years at 
lliph^ate, tlnit he cxerteil the ^neatest iiilluence, 
especially upon the younger minds of the day. 
‘ Thei<! was no week,' wiote Southey to Henry 
Tayloi, when (\>h riiloe’s Tdhlc TalX wjis pub¬ 
lished, ‘in which his talk would not have furni.slied 
as much matter worthy of jiresei vation as those 
two volumes contain.’ In Colerid^^e the inventive 
and ciealivt! spirit, as Tieck notiee.d, outran tlte 
iroductive—‘he thought too much t-o produce.' 
’oetic jiioduction, esjiecially, was checked by the 
critical and analytic sjmil which grew' ujion him, 
the more he suiiered from di.sease and remedies 
w'or.se thfin the disea.st*. In jihilosojihy, (yolcridge 
did, in fact, do much more tlnin has generally been 
allow'ed. It .seems to have iieeii a mistake foi his 
liiend, ,1, H. Green, not to jiuhlish the jihilo- 
so]ihu‘al work, instead ol spending his life qualify¬ 
ing himself to expound the system ; and it is dilli- 
cult to umlerstand why Coleridge’s work should 
have reuiained neglected in luanuscrijit. The 


ch.iiges iiuulc against Coleridge’s originality by 
J)e C^uincey and others might all be admitted foi 
argunieiit'.‘i .sake, and all be a,n.swered with Milton’n 
<Iefinition of jihigiarisiu ; for whatever he borrowed 
was, assuredly, ‘ het.t.enid by the borrower.’ The 
leputation of those fioin whom (kileridge hon-owed 
ow^es him much. Nor should w'e lorget his own 
jinniiplc, that origimility both in jioetry and 
jihilo.sophy should consist in giving Iresliness to 
old ideas. 

Cfdendge w'as not only a jioet, a critic, and 
a jihihmophei. As a pmdical political WTitcr, 
c-.j>ecially iijion ioieign Policy, in the Morning 
Post, during the interval lictweeii the yieaco of 
A mums and the outbreak of the Napoleonic w’ar, 
and in the Coitrin at. a later jieiiod, he exjiosed the 
chanwter and ile^-igiis ot Najioleon, the comlitions 
ol his jiow'er, and the juospects ol lesistance to liis 
aggi e.ssions, and siM;ained for hini.self the rejiroach 
of the Empeior’s admirer, liyroii, that he had 
‘both jiiojihesied the ultimate downfall of Rona- 
partc, and himself mainly contributed to it’ (Byron’s 
O/iservdtions itpoti tin rirfirlr. in liLacIcwood's Mag.). 
lie also distinguished himselt by his advocacy of 
protection foi child-laboiii, and by his censure of 
tlie depopulation of the Highlands (2nd Lay 
Sn'ino?!, Letters, May 2nd, 1818, and Aniina Poetae, 

p. 201). 

In his political philosophy, Coleridge belon^^s to 
the school of Burke (liiotf. Lit. cli. x.; Thr Friend, 
sect. I. iv.), and he fonns the connecting link 
between BuiKe and (Jlaostone's Stfitr in its Jiela- 
tions vnth the t’/H/.rrA (18158), ‘ (5olei idge’s Church 

and State,' wiit.es Gladstone’s liiend, J. B. Hope, 
‘is awoik w’hich has evidently had a great deal 
to do with Gladstone’s lundaiiieiital ideas of the 
subject’ (J. 11. H. to Newman, Isl Maich 1839, in 
Meiniiirs of Jlo/te-SrotP, 18S-1, i. 170). His part in 
iiepaiing the way foi the Oxford Movement has 
leen allnmed hy tw'o such witnesses as ('ailyleand 
Newman, I hough his direct in Ihience was felt c.liiclly 
at (5amhiidge. In religious jihilosojihy, Cole¬ 
ridge has been described by Williid Ward (a dis¬ 
ciple of Newnian) ax* the link hetw'een Burke and 
N<‘wrnan. Though Newman in his old age forgot 
that he had ever lead Coleridge, his ‘ Chronological 
Notes’ tor 183r) contain the entry: ‘ Dunng (his 
spiiiig I, tor the lirst, time, read fiarlsof Coleridge's 
woiks, ami am suijirised how iiiiieh that 1 thought 
mine is to he fonml there’ (.see Letters of Neimnon, 
ed. Amic Mozley, 1891, lltli May 1834, footnote, 
3r<l duly 1834, 9ih Fell. 1835, anir28th Jan. 183tt). 
Coleridge’s religious and inetajihysical pliilosophy 
iiiusl Ik; understood to he that wdiich he held from 
1817 until liis death. During those seventeen or 
eighteen years he iievei changed his ground (Ijcttei 
of J. H. ("Jreen to Sara Coleridge, Iritrod. to Bioq 
Lit. p. xxxi, ed. Shedd, 1884). He has justly been 
called hy Aubiey de Vere ‘the Plato of Fnglish 
plulo.sophy’ , and it may he iieniii.ssible for the 
jnesent writei to say that, quite iiidejiendently 
and in iguoianee of de Vcr(‘’s expression, he too 
wTote, publicly, that the title oi ‘ the British 
Plato’ might he given t.o this jihilosojiher with 
moie approjuintene.ss than it Inul been given, by 
Coleridge himself, to Bacon. 

'J’lu* clue to Colernlge’s intellectual history is 
furnished hy Lamb’s jneture of him in Chiist’s 
Ho.siiital expounding Plotinus to his schoolfellows. 
Wlule still a youth in that school, he read some of 
the Neo-i’latonic philosophy, and himself trans¬ 
lated the eiglitii hymn of Synesius {Biug. Lit. i. 
199, footno(.e, ed. S^liawcross). After he went up 
to the University of Cambridge he had a Synesius 
of his own, and sjieaks of his intention of trans¬ 
lating him (24th March 1794, Letters, ed. K. H. 
Coleridge). At the University he also read some 
of the 17tli cent (’amhridge Platonists, certainly 
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Cudworth, from whom, i)rol»a]>ly, he derived moat 
of the (]notations from nniamiliar (Jreek authors 
with wlii( li Ins hoyish vji.nity loved to astonish his 
companions. While he was at the University, 
under the inlluenee of a h'cllow of his college who 
was an open disseminator of theological radicalism, 
( •(deiidge became a follower of Ihiestley in theology 
and ol Hartley in jihilosfijihy. lint, as the «lo<‘trines 
of IMatonism and the jioel ic mysticism of Syne.^ius 
were his first love in philosophy, so to tlie^'C his 
mind, after many wandciings, at last re.lurneil as 
to its iiativ'e home As si philosoplun', r<)lendge, 
as K. (hirnett oh-^erves (/.//« of l!»n4, 

). 80), continue^ l.hc tradition of tlu> (huuhiidge 
’latoni'^t.s. Amitl all his chniigos there was one 
])nnci})le to which he always remained faithful, 
vhicli was native to his own mind, and which 
forms the loiindation and the key to his philu- 
s(>])hy. 'I’his was his (itIdeal jirimiple, whicii will 
he c\]>hun(i(l helow'. His jtlulosophy he descrihtid 
as I’h'itoiiisni (liCtliir to .1. (iooden, misdated 1814, 
piohahly 18:14, in Works, iv. .‘hlfl, ed. Shedd); and 
it was 1,0 his I’latonic j)rinciph:‘s, under (ilod, that 
he alhihuted his return to tlie (Uiiistian faith 
{Anun't rortfr, [». -.'iO ; liiog. Lit. <*h. x.). Those 
wild, reading only the liiorji ajAna Lifcrnrin ((’ole- 
iidge’s l>i(htuv(j vinl Wultrluui), supjiose him to 
lie aSeluillingist should ohseive that what he there 
says of S(*helling was WTitten and sent to the 
]Minter in isla, though not puhlished until 1817, 
and that it rehn s eliietly to the physics and ‘natiiie 
jihilosojihy,’ not to the theology, of that philo¬ 
sopher. In th(! 1818 edition of The Fnrttif, Cole- 
lidge plaees Schelling’s jildlosopliy among the 
liintheistie systems, while di'cl.tiing that Schelling 
iiniselt stiove to conceal fiom his own iiiind the 
con.seipienees of his prim ijiU's {The Friend, ll. xi. ; 
cf. K. T. C. to J. H. (Jieen, Hfth Dee. 1817, and to 
J. T. (\, 8 th April Litters, ed. E. 11. C.; and 
J. H. (heen to Saia Holendge, Introd. io Ihog. Lit. 
J). XXXI, ed. Shedd). 

1 . Philosophy. Coleridge did not chum to be 
the anthoi ol a new ami oiiginal system of philo- 
Ho]ihy. The highest use of genius, he held, is to 
give* the impression and interest of noMdty to 
admitted ami neglected truth {Aids to Itejleelion, 
Aph. i.; Y’/iC Friend, essay xv.). 

* My syHteiii, if I may give it ho flue a name, in an attempt to 
reduce all luiowledge to hariijG,j^—to unite the separated 
fragnionts ol the mirror of truth. It op)iosca no other Hystem, 
hnt HhowM what is true in eaoh, and how that which is true 
in the parlK'ular hecanio in each of tliesc H.ystems falsehooil 
hecauBe it was oiih half the truth' {Table Talk, 12th Sept. 
1831). 

The criterion of common sense was held by 
Coleridge {Table Talk, 28th dune 1834) as well as 
hy KeitI, whose terminology he in part tulo]>ts 
{Statesman's Manual, A]ip. E). He, howevei, 
expres.sed the relation between common sense and 
philosophy with more accuracy: ‘It is the two¬ 
fold funetioii of philosophy to roeoneile reason with 
common sense, and to elevate commuu sense into 
reason’ {Biog. Lit. eh, xii,); and he emphatically 
rejected the pret-ensions of coiuuion sense—whicn 
judg(!s of the woild of the senses ami the affairs of 
this life—to he the criterion of spiritual truth, 
especially of tlu' mysteries of the Christian re¬ 
ligion (see Statesman's Manual, App. E ; Notes on 
Baxter, v. 443, ed. Shedd ; Notes on Taylor's 
History of Enthusiasm, vi. 130; Aids, A])h. ix. 
on S])iritual Keligion, footnote; Notes on Jeremy 
Taylor, v. 225, ed. Shedd ; The Friend, sect. 
II. 'ii.). 

2. Logic.—Colei idge’s logic may be described 
as a Platonic theory of knowledge expressed in a 
Kantian terminology. I’he agreement lietween 
him and Kant, however, is le.ss than he himself 
thought. With Coleridge, ‘ ideas ’ are not merely 
regulative, but also constitutive. Self-evident 


propositions are principles not only of thought. 
Lilt of t ruth and heing. Sjiace ami time aie forms 
of sensihil.ty, hut not mere loims. Ki'ason and 
experieiiee eoincide ; tin* ideas of the puieiea,son 
and the laws of Nature conesporid. Ami ‘the 
giouiid of this jigiecim'iit’ is to he sought ‘in a 
sui»erseiisual essem ta w Inch, heing at once the ide.il 
of the rea.son ami the caii^e of the met ei in I woild, 
is the pie-estahli'-her ot the haimony in (eacJi) ami 
hetyveen both’ [The Friend, 11 , v. ; Statesman's 
Manual : The Brometheus of JEsehi/lus, iv. 344, 
ed. Shedd). It should he noted that he ha.s 
novvheie in his puhli.shed w’ritings assigned his 
rea.soii for rej(M‘ling the tlu'ory of the origin of 
knowledge eoniiiion to Aristotle, the Scliohisties, 
and Locki*; ami that he is always unjust to Locke, 
classing him, strangely enough, with Ilobhes, 
liuine, and llaithy. 'Plie distinction hctwiMUi 
tlie reason and the umleislamluig in (^»lendge 
is not the .s.inie as in Kant ; foi w'ltli (’oleridgi* 
the ca.t<‘goiies and hist firineiples are Hie object 
of the r(‘a.son, ami are Inrnished hy it to the 
um lei .standing. The distinction is in Coleridge 
much more akin to the disiuiction of the Sihol- 
astics between the reason and i\ie ratlo fiartieidaris 
(or faculty of leasoning lioiii jiaiticniar to jiar- 
ticular luiimi in a lower degree in hiules), or to 
Aristotle’s distinction hetw(‘en the active and the 
passive intelligence (oi internal scn.ses). J’y Cole¬ 
ridge tlie (list met ion is n.si>d eluelly for the piir})ose 
of emphasizing the fact that the liiiman mind niaj' 
ohscuiely apjnoheml trufiis highei than it is aide 
distinctly to cominvheml, define, or umlcrstaml, 
and wdiich, when we attempt to deline them, are 
expressed in a combination of coneepls ajijiaiently 
contiary to one nnolln'r. 'I’he sjieeulative ami the 
iraetical, oi moral, reason aie not two iaeulties, 
mt one f.acuity exercising it.selt njion dilli'rciit 
objects. The moial reason is reason m tlu' higlmst 
sense of the term, .since hy this we attain the 
knowledge of .sjniiiiial truth, and partieuJaily of 
a persona! (Jod {Aids, passim, esp. Ajili. viii*. on 
Sjiiiitual IJeligion ; Statesman's Manual, A])p. IJ; 
The Friend, pa.ssim, esp. 1st landing-jilaee, e.ssay 
iv.). Tlie eonaeienee is not qniHi the same as the 
jiraetieal reason, since it adds to pereiiption of 
right th <5 sense of duty, and is the organ of the 
unconditional eoinmand. It is an authority. The 
•oiKseience occupies an important place in Cole¬ 
ridge’s philoHojihy, since he exjiressly notices, wliat 
all uncorrujited minds feel, that it not only eom- 
luands us to avoiii evil and to do good, but ahso to 
believe in the real distinction hritween good and 
evil, in the reality of the moral law , in the exist¬ 
ence of a lawgiver and judge, and in a future life 
{The^ Friend, Introd. essay xv.). He who disbe¬ 
lieves the.se trullis commits no nieie .speculative 
mistake, but a sin against liis eonscie.nce. This 
express assertion of our responsibility for our 
oiunions and beliefs, as w’ell as lor our actions, is 
pel haps the most valuable jirinciple in Coleridge’s 
philosophy. I'lie eonscienee is thus in morals and 
religion what common sense is in the world of the 
senses; ami philosophy must be in harmony with 
this spinluai (‘onimon sen-sc. I’liose who con¬ 
sciouslyoppose this authority are to be cured only 
by discipline, not by argument, and ‘must be 
made better men, before they can hecoine wiser’ 
(Blog. Lit. eh. vii.; cf. Aids, ‘Elenjent.s prelim, to 
Spiritual Keligion,’ and Aj)h. iv., v., and x. on 
Spiritual Keligion). 

3 . Ethics.—Coleridge’s ethical principle forms 
the foundatiuii of all his philosophy. T nere is an 
absolute and es.sential distinction between good 
and evil, right and wTong; and man has the 
power, ms of perceiving, so also of willing the good 
as good, as distinguished from the merely pleasur¬ 
able, or from the expedient, which is the means to 
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tliH j>leasurabl(‘. llapinrirHs and virtue eoinci<l(‘., 
indred, in Iho end ; fuid in the nieaiiliiiie vntue 
aiul liJipjdnc'^s iiie jjiojtoil innate ; and are vice 
and inise.i y. 11 .1 |ii»in<‘s'', in ho far as it depentls 
upon oiu^'clve^, ili jM nd-' u]ion virtue; bnt, at tiie 
haine tone, ii is a pm I of virtue to care for one’s 
own ullnn.ih' liappiness as well us for that, of 
otluus I'liis intuitive juMcejition of tlie distinc¬ 
tion Ix'twcen tlie rielit and the pleasurable, ainl of 
tlieii tcnticncy towards tinul conjunction, is a prin¬ 
ciple vliK Ii I'olcridj^e liebl throueluuit all his specu¬ 
lative chanees. 11(* no more doubted it when he 
wjis a llarlleyan than when he was a Kanto- 
1m< litcan ; and he no more doubted it w'hen he wa.s 
a nccfssit,Jinan and a luintlieist than when he was 
a vindicator of human fieedoin of will and of the 
lersoiijilily of (h»<l. The conviction was, doubt- 
ess, conliinied hy his early studies in the (’am- 
biid^^e i’latonists and IJishop liutici, and by his 
study, in moie mature life, of K;int and Fuhte. 
liiit it wjis a nntive and vital piodiict of his own 
rellcxmn ; and it nuuntained Jind Jiss«rled it sell in 
spite ol the t-i'jK lim;^^ tlien dominant at his Univer¬ 
sity. lie renuiiUcd to Mazlitt., at their liist 

jic((uaintjince (ITdS), that the adoption of I'aley’s 
Prni'tji/ts of Mont! and }‘oJitu(d Pk 'ditsojthy as 
a text book at t’ambiidpe was a dis^xniee. to the 
national r'liaiactci. 'I'houL'h alw.'iys an opponent 
of ibsionism as<d an nn(|nahiif‘d l^hnhcmotiism and 
IJtililai laiiism, he ncvei went to the Stoical ex- 
licmc <d Jvaiit and Ficlilc, which he jironounccd 
not only uniiaturjil, hut iniiiioral. 'I'his pci<‘cption 
ol the pood IS Itcason in the hiphest sense (►! (he 
tcim; 1111 ( 1 , taken topether with the ]»ower ol 
w'liliiip the pood as pood, in j»i(dci<*ncc to the 
plca'-uiahlc. it constitutes man's essential and 
spccihc distinction, and the Iik(‘m*ss and im.ipc 
of (iod in t lie .soul. 

‘A l«MM}r iillntr»*lticr wiUinut nioruIitA is either a beast or a 
rif'iid, aci'iiidiiiL; as we coticcivc tins want ot conscicic <* to 1)C 
natural or mcU piodiiocd . . Vet. if it weie possiMi- to < 011 - 
i:ei\e a mail wti'ilp miiiioral, it would reiuuni imiiossibl* to 
conceive }i I III Millmut a moral oli/i^ration to be ot.'iei wise ’ (77/r 
Fnrnd, aci*t 1 cssin viii.) 

(Jones) londiiip t.o the distinction hetw-een the pood 
and th(> ]>lcji,suijihlc, 01 l.lu' c\|u‘dicnt, is a distinc¬ 
tion between \iitne jind m<*ic jinidmiee. The lirst 
of the canlmal virtues ('oleiidpe would call hy the 
name ‘wisdom,' U'-inp the term ‘]irudenee’ as 
synonymous with enliphtened selt-mleicst. 

'I'lie lieedom oi choice between the pood and the 
plitasnrjihie holds pood so far as it is leijuired for 
lesponsihility. Ilut the will is weakened by 
oiipinal sin ; and this inherent sinfulness and 
weakness seems lo (’olciidpc a tnitli of natural 
ndipion, at tested hy tinivcisal convictum (for his 
etliics, see Aids, es)). liitiod. Ajdi,, I’rudential and 
Moial Ajdi.; The Fraaid, fntiod. e.ssays xv. and 
.xvi.; Isl, hind.-pi., essays iv. and v.; seel, i., essays 
.\iii. and xv.: sect, ii., essays i.-iii.; Table Talk, 
20 th A up. 1881 ; Leitera, 17 th Dec. 1790, and 13th 
Dec. IS 17). 

4 . Religion.—It w'as clijiraoteristic of CoJeridpe 
to pive a morjil oripin to relipion, and to a.ssipn a 
secondary jiosition to proofs from Nature. This 
wjis more st.'iitlinp in the ape when Fahey’s jihihj- 
so|ihy juedoininaled than now. He says wuth 
|i(Miect truth tliat the idea luid dawned iijion him 
iKdoie he studied Ivant: and it would lie a mistake 
to think his Jiosition identical with the Kantian. 
W hen (.’oleiidpe says tliat the existence and attri- 
hut(*s of (Jod eamiot he seieiitilically and apo- 
diclically demonstrafed, hut are suscejitihle only 
of jiroof siiHicienl for moral certitude, it i.s to he 
lenieniheied (hat he means hy the (.erm ‘ (iod’ 
no nici(‘ A nnnn tnundi, or First Mover, orSui»ienie 
Beinp, 110 mcic (lioundot the Universe, or Fate, or 
Law jiersonilied, hut a Hemp at once intinite and 
personal, the eternal omnijiotent Creator of the 


world ‘out of nothinp,’ and yet at the same time 
self-compiehensive, lice, riphteons, loviiip, merci- 
liil, and a hearer of ju-jiyer—a ‘ livinp (dod.’ 'I'lie 
• xistence and attributes of such a hemp are neces¬ 
sarily mysterious to the mind of m:in. And from 
the existence ot such mystery at the very founda¬ 
tion of relipion he drew the conclusion that my^s- 
(,eries in a relipion form no rational objection 
apainst it. His attitude of mind tow'aids the 
mysteries of the Divine nature and pi evidence 
may he seen in his remarks ii[>on the controversy 
about Election and Fredest.ination [Aids, Ajih. ii. 
on Sjiii. Kelip., (mmment.; foi his natural theology 
in peneral, .see Lit. ch. x.; Aids, Conclusion; 

Confcs.sio Fidri, v. 15, ed. Shedd ; The Friend, 
sect. II. xi. ; Church and State, ch. v , lootnote). 
'riie belief in a tiiture life, with Coleiidpc, resits 
chiefly ujion a moral foundation—uj»on the com¬ 
mand of conseii'Tice, wdiich forbids us to aim at the 
jileasmes of this life as the ultimate (Mid or to 
make them the juimaiy motive of action; ujiori 
the natural instinct ivi; a'ritii ijiation of a lilc heyoml 
the piave; upon the severance between worldly 
lortune and moral merit; and upon the fact that 
disliehef m immoitality (where it is original in 
any mind) has, in fjiet. had its sourec in a revolt 
}i,p;iinst the hiw' of eonscieneo. With these arpn- 
inent.s is eomhiiu'd the dilVeienee in kind helAveen 
the attiihutes of eorrujilihle tilings and the attn- 
hutes jiiojier to the human mind (Covfessio Fidei, 
V. I(», ed. Shedd ; Floteson Paeidson, v. 504 ; Aids, 
A]»h \.\iii on Sjiir. Kelip., eoniiii. ; Tfndoifiie be,- 
tirren J) moans and ]\li/stes, vi. LSii, ed. Shedd). 

5 . Christianity.—Coieridpe’s interest m theevi- 
(h'lices ol Christianity was moral rather than 
mtclhsdual. W’hile Faley, addiessinp himself 
to the nmhustandmp, dwelt ui»on history and 
inir.udes, (Jolciidee ajijiealed chiclly to Iht* suli- 
Imiity of (he (Jhiivium doctrine, and to man’s 
need (and .sense of need) ot redemjition trom his 
own .sinfulness [Aidv, xApli. vii. on Soil. Kdip., 
Aph. X., and (Joriclnsion ; Stafewian s Manna!, 
Ajij). E; liiog. Lit., ConeluHion ; Lr/tf'vs, 8 Uth 
Mjir. 1794). As to (Joleridge’s jiarticnlar t heolopical 
position, it is sullieiently known that his lavourite 
theologian W’as the Scottish Arelihishoji 1-eiphton ; 
and that his diseijiles were the Kroad (Jhuichnien, 
such as .hilins Haieand FnMhTiek Maurice. 

6. The Church.—(Jolcridgi*, without doubt, w’as 
the chief apent in revivinp in hhigland the idea of 
tlu' Chinch as sonu'thinp distinct Iroin an estate 
of the realm or a dejiartment of the Sl.ateon the 
one hand, and a mere voluntary s(,( uition on the 
other. In this resjiect he undouhtciily juepared 
the way for the High (Church movemiMit. 

• Ml fi\eil prim'i|il(' i.s . a (Ihrisliiuiit)' witboiit a Church 
pxen iMiii; spiritual aiilliorits ih vanity and ib'lusion . . 
I (uiitlvnin . . . the ])reLendi-d ri^cht of every indiMduiiI, coni- 
pot(‘nt and ck onipeti'iit, to interpret Scrijiture in a seiiHi of hia 
own, in opposition to the jiidi'iiieiit of ttie (thiircli, willioiit 
kiiowledjre of the oripiualH or of the lantrnaf'cs, the history, 
ruaiuniH, opinionH, and controversic.s of the une and country 
in winch they were wriltcii, .and wliere Uie interpreter judges 
in 4 piorance or in cont/Mupt of iiiiinLcriiipted Ir.idition, the 
uiiaiiiiiious coriHPiit of FatlicrH and (Jouncils, .and tlie univerBal 
f.iitb of the (thurcii in all apvH ’ (AidK, Aph. xiii. on Spir. llehR., 
lootnote) 

Yet he sometimes allowed to himself a l.irger 
licence of jicrson.il theorizing than was in k<*(;j)inp 
w’ith this juincijile, of wdiich, in the abstract, he 
saw the juslict. The unity of the Universal 
(’huich, the 'Church of (Jhrist,’ was for him an 
‘ Idea,’ or unitv in the sjdrit, wdiiidi might occa¬ 
sionally he realized in ]iJcimi(Miicn,l Councils, But 
the ordinary state of the Church is to he divided 
into national branches; and the established (.'hurch, 
e.ff. of Enplp.nd, is a comhinati(di of two things, 
viz. the national Church and the educational estate 
of the realm [The Church and State aerordmg to the 
Idea of Each). 
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7. Scripture.— Tn the Covfessinnfi of nn Im/uirinq 
Spirit (a title suj;^este»l by a ehajitur in U'tlJirlm 
MeistKr), Coleridi^e made a well-meant arnl reverent 
attemjit tn oiler a solution of the dillieulties broiij^ht 
a{j:!iinHt the truth of Script me Irom the secular 
sciences and history. It can ha,idly be said, how¬ 
ever, that the particular solution which he y»ro- 
•osed and tlie concept of ins|iiration which he y»ut 
orwaid w(‘ie quite m accordance with the tradi- 
ticmal tdnistian doc.trine of inspiration ; while in 
some of his theological notes written u(>on mary^ins 
be indulged in an altoj^ethei unwarrantable licence 
of ]>ronoiincin‘j on a priori yjround.s what jiart-s ol 
tlie (Jospels aie and what are not y^enuine and 
authentic Scrqiture. 

As he w as a iiMMiiher of the Cliureh of Enj^land, 
perhajis the lalrest, w’ay of estiinatinf^ Colernlf^ce’s 
woik as a tlieolof^iaii is to (yiiote the yudirinent pro¬ 
nounced upon liini by tlie ordal.est ecilesiastic 
which tlia,t- Church ev(‘r ]»ioduce<l, while yet 
uni 1 on hied hy a siisjiicion that he. should ever 
h'ave it, and w'hilc lilled with the. jirofoundest 
coiilideiice in its controversial position: 

' tVliiK' history in ]>roap and verso [of Soo|t,| was thus made 
th( instniiiM Til of (Ihiin li feeliimfs anil ojniuotis, a |>hiioso})hii‘al 
basis {')! llio huiiio was under toim.itiou in h\ a\ery 

01 il.'-iiiiil lliiiiker, wlio, while ho iiidult;ed a Iihert-, of spei ula- 
tioM ul'iMi no Chnsfiaii < mi loin dr, and a(J\oratC“d coiiclu- 
sloI|.^ u hi )i \\( rr olteii lirni ten f .dhei tli.iti (dinsti.in, vet after 
all iri>>tilKd a liij,;liiu pliiloHoiiliv into umimini' initidH than they 
had liiiiieito Ixeii arrusloinrd lo ari < pt. In this v\'u\ he madr 
trial (>t tils au^e, and hmrid it respond *0 tnm, atnl succeeded iii 
iiiteu -,1 in^; its riius 111 tlie cause of I't Ic'lii- Irufll' {Thf 
iJnlisfi Critic., Apiil Is'lli , Newmari'H iissnys-i, '-.<’7, 1 ,!io f.) 

hiini)^ tlie secornl quarter ol the IPth cent. 

(’ole! iiloe'sinflueiK c w<i,s hot h wide and deep; and 
its - iiiinlus Whs tidt h\ Jill I’diL’lish thinkeis, even 
hy minds trained, like thnt ol Mill, iindei Ihnitham, 
Molt Inc, and Iticanlo If (hileiidoe had Immi 
more just U) liocke, nnd if In; had inlorpieled Unit 
phiiostipher in the syuipiitlx f 1 .spiiit in which he 
leiomiled Uai on and I’hiio (in the A.v.svr// on 
Mclhod, and m The Frinid], his intluence would 
piohahU have been stil' ptenter and more lasting;. 

J,iTniAni(K After ('olei id^ie’s ihilli .several volumes of 
Ijitenim /iVnMTm.s, and of Tlnunujirnl \i>trs, were fxihlislied by 
hi.s nephiu, 11 N. Coliiidce. In IM. hi- diii;.'ht'-r |nililiahed 
an edition of the ^icijranlnd Ijiti'rana, uith an inti-oduction 
and Holes dealing fully willi hia relation to Seheliuin. An 
adniirahh edition was iHSued in l'iii7 hv the (lljiniidon Pres.s, 
with introiluelion fttitl notes h\ .1 Miiiwcross. Holm’s l.ihrarv 
contains a useiiil edition of (toleri(li:e's works for the general 
reiidei. Ill t,he S A the works lane he< n edited hy W (4. T 
Shedd, ISfi;: and ]sM , but this edition (}mhlislu-d by H.»ri»er, 
^S:^(;)huBver^ triio< printer's enois. In ivjn, {'olerulKC’s irouid- 
nephew, K H <'olo nine, published Amnia Poeta- and two 
vnliiiiif’.s of Lei 1 ers (Lfindon) 

iiuiciiiri! Siiairj) s .svcc/o’s in I’nrtry nittl /Vo/oso/i/iy/(Edin- 
hinph, has an cxclIIi nt study of tlolendfre. Uis ])oliti(’al 
philoso]ili\ IS expii.md'd liy J. is. Mdl in vol. i. (la'll)) ot hiH 
/i/x,siu toO<ia.s (i 1 Mills Lefters to l*rof. Nichol, in the Fort- 
iinililfii llrrinr, JIa\ Is'L). For his mctu]>h\sn-s and ethics, 
tide Tht Anirucan ( at/iofir Fnn'cixitii livl(c(iii, ,\\iU 19(«i and 
.hill. 1907, ‘I’olendi'e’ and ‘ Oolendtfe’H I’liilosophy,'by M. J. 
Ryan 

J. Gillinan’s l^ifr "f Citlmdijc fot whie.h only one volume was 
puhli linl, Lomomii, t'-: s') cotilains niartv valuahle docimients. 
The Lite in Lin A’/c/ff.sA Men «f l.rttcrx, hy H. D. Traill 
(London, LSst), IS ^-ood, exe.ejit for the exposition of the philo- 
BO])lc The small Lite by Hall Came (London, |ss7) is more 
uhI lo (’olerid/e’s cliaracter than his hio'--T,ipliers h,i\e Ufliialh 
leeii 'I'lii Lite by R G-^ruett (I'.liit) has tin iiierit of showiiiK 
Coleiiil'^e’s ])l:ice'in t'l* liislorv of philosophy The article m 
the /).V/; h\ Leslie Steuhen iswiitten with preat historical 
accuiac\ and imjiarti.ihty. The Life hy A. Br.'indl (I'.erlin, 
IHst), lOmj. tr London, IMS7) is a dissertation on the relations 
of I'll"•^lstl and Herman literature rather tlian a bio^^raphy ; 
witli much research it ha.s little judg^iiieiit; there aie mauv 
mistakes 111 point of fact; and the authoi has not the nimlitlca- 
tions for vvritiia,' about a jioet or a nn faiih\sici.iii The Lite hy 
J. D. Clatnpbf'Il (J.ondori, IS!)4) is a model of unpreteiitioua, 
painstahmi' research, and of intelligent and fair jn(|t:meiit. 

M. J. llYAN. 

COLLECT c(illc<t is the short 

comict! ed iorin of jiiiiyer peculmr to the We.stcrn 
Church. 

I. The name ‘ collect.’— Twti derivations claim 
an almost equtil dej^ree of ancient authority. (1) In 


the Latin Mass and other Services the Oremus{‘ Tiet 
us )iray’) w'a.s oiiniiially a call of the cmioi<*gution 
to priMite pr.i 3 'er, the priest or person who led the 
devotions propositi}^ certain heads of inteicession 
(‘ dedil oiatiouem ’)—a custom which is retained in 
the Missal SerMce for (lood Fritlay ami in the 
‘ r.idduij^ Fiayei ’of the (diurch ol Enf'land.* A 
biiel space iuivin^ been left for this, the otliciaiit 
‘ eollejxit’ [i.c. .summed up) the petitions in a short 
iiraycr, which hence received tlie name ‘collect.’ 
The iihrase ‘ colli;^ere oiatioiiem ’ is referred to as 
well kuoMTi hy Ca.s.si/in (bth cent.), de Inst it. Ccenob. 
II. vii. ; and olhei te.si,imuni<;s to its use and to 
that of its corn'lative ‘ dine orationeiu ’ are given 
by Itoiia, Iter. Litmq. 11 . v. 2. 

(2) The other aneient derivation of ‘collect’ 
exjilains it as the jiijiyer saul at the ‘ Colleeta,’ or 
‘ (’olleetio’—a ieeo”ni/.ed name for an a.ss<‘mbly 
‘eolleiMed’ foi public worsliip (Vultr. Lv 23”**, He 
Id'-® ; see Duean^i*. (tVfi.vsYir. s.v. ‘Colleeta’). This 
opinion is supgc^led by tiie wordinj; of one of the 
places where '(adb-eta’ occurs in the (iregorian 
Saer anient ary. On Fell. 2 (the Feustof the I’untica- 
tion) the ruhrie hefon‘ the prayer to he .said at the 
ehureb here the people as.seml>led for proee.ssion 
to the clmieh wlien* mass was to he eelehrated 
runs, ‘ Oratio ad Colleclam ad S. Adrianum.’ 

’Phe 1 It.h cent, author who styles himself ‘ Micro- 
locus’ gives (ea]i. in.) both derivations, ^sllhoul 
deehling between them, and he is lollowiiil hy 
Durandus {Itationule Dir. Olhe. [14731 lih. iv. cap. 
XV.) ami Bonn (loc. rif.). ’I'he second derivation, 
which is based on a single ruhrie in the latest form 
of the Roman Saeiamiuilary, isieiidered impiobahle 
by tli(‘ laet that ‘ Collect io’—evident ly the older 
form of ‘Colleeta’ (as ‘Missio’ i>ieeed(‘d ‘Missa,’ 
and * Aseensio’ preeialed ‘Ascensa')—appears as the 
normal woul foi ‘ a prayer ’ in ihe Oallican * Service. 
Books which repu'seiit an eailier type of liturgy 
t ban thi; Roman use. It will hardly he maintained 
that ‘Collect 10 and ‘Colh'eta’ had ilitliTont 
origina. We have thus good reason foi the in- 
fiTeiiee that the woid Inst came into existence in 
(faul, and thi'iiee miub; its w'ay to liome. The 
early testimony of l'a.ssian {lor. nt,), wiio wrote 
in (laul, to tlie phrase ‘eolligcre onilioneni’ is 
signiliearit in the same direction. In k<‘e.[iing, too, 
with the l.lu’ory of tlie (falllean proxenanee of tlie 
' 'id is th“ reimu kahle contrast we observe betw'een 
tlie iiequency wit h winch ‘ Collectio’ is found in 
tlie (I.dliean books, whe.re it is u.scd pns.'tim, and 
the rarity of the niipearance of ‘(killi'cta’ in the 
Roman. In the (.iregorian Sacramentary, ‘Col 
leeta’ occuns thrice only, and in one ease, already 
iclerreil to, it plainly means ‘ eongregul ion ’ and 
not ‘jirayer.’ In t he Celasian ami Leoiune Sacia- 
mentaiies it is not found at all. In the Missal 
W'hieli succeeded the Saeramcntarics, wdtli a tew 
exceptions of eommiinity or local use,* th<* word 
occurs only in rubrical directions. Although 

• Further witrifHH to tliiR aimieut cuHtoiii in huriic by the 
Fln'tmnus (trnmi (' Lft us kimel ’), amt tlie l.rrale .Stand up ’), 
will'h III the Itomaii ritual on certain da\s uie interposed 
hetwei'ii \\w Ornmo. and the collect. Tlie modcin fjeuutlexioii 
of th*' ]»ru 8l. IS t. Hur\ i\:il of the pn\jite pniyei of tin )>riest and 
piople betoro they stood up, accurilm^' lo the piiKlKc of the 
f.arl\ (‘liiirch, for public pray er. The O/rixn.s bi foi e the offer- 
toi \ IS followed h\ no prayer at all—a fe.ituic w Inch eMdeiices 
a Blill ifrc.dcr oinis.sion 1/1 the Service (l>m hcsiie, (JrKjnies, vi. 
6, i> 17'.i, Eim ed.) 

2 The term ‘thillicaii’ is frequently' iiHcd to describe the 
Weslirn non-Roinaii tvpe of service, whi( h included, with the 
<4n’,i'caii, the kiiidn'd Gellu (Ibiiish Lslcs), Mo/,.irabic (Spain), 
and Amhiosifui (North Italy) u.-.<s (DiichcHiie, Oin/. p. 8 H, Knjf. 
ed.; I*ro. !ci .uu' Frere, p. S) The form ‘ Collet tio ’ is peculiar 
to the Halla .m and ('eltu hook.s. 

Bet; a Miss.il of the (hsU rcian order (I’ariB, 1529) has 
‘Colleeta’ tliiouirhoul iilso one of Ihldcshcim (Niiremberif, 
l.'lll), nnd one of ITpsnci (Ikisel, lol.S); and (he Collection of 
Ala--.8es writUii 111 Euifiand m the lOlh and nth cents., which 
forms part of the Ijfnjt ic Mis.<ial (ed. Warren, 188^), oucasionallv 
has the word instead of ‘orulio.’ 
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‘(’ollect* was adoytloil, as far ))a(‘k as eviiieneo 
j;oo 8 ,* by liturpsl'' llie technical name for the 
prayer before the I'^piMlie, it received but a niy^jiard 
welcome in the Konian Service Honks—which would 
hardly have* heen the case Inul it been of native 
That it uas neveitheless in popular use in 
Knyiland—pcn liaps kept alive hy tradition from the 
early non lh>inan Christianity oi the countiy— 
seeiiis piovc'd by the ia<-t that in the translation 
and levisMin of the (’liuieh Serviees in the lOth 
cent, it hrou^iht lorward into its riyrhthil 

position. 'I’hc llefornicrs wouhl not Iimao ventuied 
to use the W(»nl so extensively as they tlid, if it had 
not been familiar to the people, 

2. The Sacramentaries. —Ckdlects in their fully 
develojied strueture are first present,ed to us in the 
Konian Sac rain en ta ri es ; for the ‘ CoIIectiones ’ of 
the Callican Service Hooks are loiiper and less 
concentrat.iid, arnl more akin to Eastern models. 
These Sacramentaries contain the prayers used hy 
the celebrant in the Mass and otlici sacramental 
rites, ami have come down to us in three forms, 
each associated with the name of a Pojie. 

( 1 ) The. lircqorian is the most recent. Pone 
(liey^ory the (ircat (ftiKMiO 1) was traditionally 
re;.;ai<lcd as the reviser ot an earlier Service Hook. 
His hiofjrraplier, .lohn the Deataui (latter half of 
9th rent.), liistilies (‘ Vita, (He^roni,’ li. 17, in Avta 
S<i7irt(irinn (f.S.Ii., by D’A( hery and Mabilloii) that 
‘ he compre.ssed into one volume the (leinsian coilex 
(le iMis.s'firiiin So/enifuis. inaUiny' many relimich- 
nients, a few chan;.fes, and some additions.’- Hut 
of the ‘ (iref^oriaii' Saeraiiieiitary, as we know it, 
all that can he said with certainty is that it re¬ 
presents the Service Hook in prcvailiii}; use at 
Home in the Ktli ec'iitury. AH I'xistinj^ MSS seem 
to be derived from an authent icated copy of that 
hook, wliiidi was sent to Charlemagne, at lus 
renuest, towards the close of that century, hy f’ope 
Adrian l., and to which a supidement adapting it 
for use in Prance was added by Alenin (Letter of 
Adrian I. to Cliarleinagiie, No. xli., in Houqiiet, 
Un-ueil dc.‘{ histoi'iens dcs Gnnles, 17:18-1870, v. 
587 ; Micrologus, cap. 6 U ; Wilson, 'The Gclasian 
Sarr. liii.). 

( 2 ) The Geln.nan repre.sents the Sacranientary as 
it w’as before the ‘ Cregorian ’ revision, ami carries 
ns hack at least to theTtli century. Its connexion 
with Po}»c CclasiiiH (492-496) is problematical. 
Unlike the latei form of Sacirameiitary, all the 
MSS of wliicli hear (iregory’s name, none of the 
‘ Celasian ’ MSS is thus entitled. Writers of the 
9tJi cent., as, c.r/., John the Deacon, referred to 
above, call the Sacranientary ‘(ielasian,’ perhaps 
following a true tradition, altlmugh it may be that 
their only groiiml loi su naiuiii^ it mus that the 
Liher Ponf i/icnhs (l»*ginning of titli cent.) as.^igned 
(i. 255) to Celasiiis the autliorshi}) of Sacramental 
]»reiaces and piaycis (Wilson, Gel. Snrr. Iviii.). 

(5) The htunune exists only in one defective MS, 
>vhich was discovcied m tlie f:ha.])tcr Libiary at 
\"erona hy Hiaiichiiii, and published hy him in 
17:^5. Tins MS, the jirohahle ilate of which is the 
beginning of the 7 th cent., is apjiarently the corii- 
iilatioii of a priva.t,<- collector of /ai.v.y«c extant in 
lis tiiiM'. many of which, no doubt, were ol an 
earlier date, tt cannot, he regarded as a single 
Sacramentary, hut it jireseiitsus with ScTviee foims 
of a more ancient, type t,lia,ri the ‘ Celasian.' Its 
attribution to Pojie Jam I. {440-401) was the mere 
conjecture of the lirst editor (hVltoe, Saw. Leon.., 
lK9(i. vii.-i\.) 

' In tlie HMcoiul ‘Onio Koiiiiuiii*,,'whicli is cominented on h\ 
Aiii.iliinuH of Mcij' (-(.lo), t,he woids ocrur, .Sc'i'iilur uralio 
pniiia <|iiiiin colk-eiain diciint ' (Mij^nc, f'J. 1\\\ in !>71) 

' Wi- huvf (.'rt‘fror\ ’h own teHtiniuii.y (Kp. i\. 12) lliat lie added 
t,hf Lord’s I'nnt'r :il tin- oint of tin-(/anon of the Mass Tho 
instTlion of u nt w oiuau^raph theiein is alHo allri>iutc<i lo hiiu 
'Lth l*nui,l i :,1 0 ( 1 . OiicksHiif, 1886) 


We can thus trace back the (Collect as a linished 
product well-nigh to the (Jib cc.nt., and we may 
eoiilidenlly assign to it a iiiueh earlier origin. A 
form of jirayer so artificial and elaborate in struc¬ 
ture could not have come into existence at one 
bound ; time nni,st be allowed for a gradual develop¬ 
ment out of simpler forms. The tame of (Jregoiy 
JUS a liturgical retormei renders it not improbable 
that the making or alteration of some collects was 
due to him, and the simihu tradition attached lo 
Celasius suggests a like inferema; with regard to 
that i’ope. J’he insistence in many collects on the 
frailty of human nature, and the need of Divine 
grace nreveritiiig and co-oneratiug (see in Pr. Hk. 
the collec-ts for Easter, Ailv. iv., Epijili. iv., Trin. 
i., ix., XV., xvii. etc.), jiomts for their composition 
to a time when the I’elagian controversy (heginning 
of 5th cent.) was fresh in the minds ol men. 

3 . Arrangement of collects. — The Callican 
Service Hooks are chaiiictc^rized by numeious 
‘(’ollectiones.’ Take, loi e\ani|)l(*, the ‘Missji’ lor 
Ejujdiaiij’in the J/mv//#; Gotlni idh (see Neale and 
P'orhes, Galliium Lifunju’s, [j. 54 0, wiieie the 
scheme of service is as follows : 

1. An cxhoif,at,ion witlioiit h title, named Praefatio in other 
iinsHae li. ('tillectio gfqxtitnr 3. CoUertm putil iioiniiiu, i.e. 
after the dipt .\( I IS. 4 Volh'choaii /Uicein, i a dnnti^M lie Kisa 
of Peace ft ('tuttestatio, eomuiericin<r ‘ Vere dii'nuin.’ 6 Col- 
h'ctto po.'it Satictim. 7. I’osI 1 0 . u i)ia\ er after the 

eoii'-ecration. H. Axite oralloncin homio team n prayer. H./'oxf 
oralnmnn Doimmcam —a jiiayer Id. lieni ilictio jioptili—a 
serieM of shott players 11 I'oitt hUirharxhintm- a pra.\ er after 
the conmiuiiioii of the pe()])le. 1*2. Col/crtio hoiuxtur. The Ire- 

qiieiituseol the word *('olleotio ’ should he noted lntheDeltie 
lloul Ollices, ‘ (.lollectiones ‘ were appended to each dunUcle 
and each irroup of Psalius (\\ arren, 7Vic Banyor Anlxphotuirp, 
vol ii p. xi\). The nuiltnilieilv of pravers in the Musses of 
St. Oolumhantis was noticed and ohjecled to at a Sviioil at 
Matisron (Magon), in (hail ((lii:!), by a monk named Aj'ri'stius, 
whoi*roh!il»l\ was acijnainted with the tlelasiun UHe(JouuH, Vita 
Colxti/ihani, ed. Kriihch, )>. ‘2f)0) 

In the Koiiian Sjtcraiiieiitaries and Missal the 
Collects are restrict(kl lo three iiositions in the 
service : (1) hefoie the Epistle, (2) after the Otler- 
tory, (3) after the Communion. 'I’lie first, as a rule 
the fullest of all, is the ‘Collect’ j»ro))er, the one 
to which that muue is specially at»])ro)trialed in 
liturgical language, though in the altar-books it is 
usually designated by the general term oratio. 
The second is the * Secret a,’ so named because it 
is said inaiidibly hy t he priest (Amalarius, de OJ/ir. 
Perl. III. XX. ; bnche.snc, Graj. vi. 7, p. 176, Eng. 
tr.)—a custom which was intiodu(*ed in very early 
times—or, les.s prohahly, heiause it is said over 
the elements which have just before heen ‘set 
apart ’ for sacramental use. 'I’his dcri vjition, wliich 
Ho.s.suet (Explic. dca prUrcs de la metisCy p. 19, 
no. 1) jmt.s forward, does not seem to have the 
sujtjtort of nny ancient antlutrity (Hona, ll. ix. 6, 
note hy Sahi). The thud is tiio ‘ I’ostcommunio.’ 
In .some MSS of the (Jicgorian tyju* the second is 
calh'il ‘SujxT ohljLta,'^ and the l-hiul ‘Ad Com- 
|>leiidum.’ (The Li'onine collects have no head¬ 
ings.) A sJi]i])lenienl,ary collect, ‘Ad pojiulum,’ 
apjiears in the Celasiaii Sacramentaly. In the 
(begorian and in the Missal this is rcUiincd only 
on Ecrial days in Hoiit, with the title ‘ Sujter 
H)]nilum.’ I’lie Cclasiaii Piook provides two col* 
ects piopei, i.c. htdoic the Epistle, in each Mass ; 
the Cregorian and Missal have only one. In 
media-val times other prayers were permitted (or 
diicctcd) to be adilcd to this, }iio\itlcil the total 
dul not exceed sctcii.’^ This limitjition Avas sup- 

1 Tile Mih.sate (iotlucirin is aKo piiblihli’d li\ Mubilloii, de Lit. 
Gal. lib, iii, (hi'f p ‘2os), and Miitalon, Lit Bom Vet. it. col. 
ft42 

Tina iiia\ add Home wcij^lit to ttic wvoiid dunvalioii ol 
•Sccn-ta' (sfc aliove) 

‘ The miiiilM i of prayers was always to lie uneven, for which 
rule various iinstical rensnrn, woie r,n\en (Micioio^oiR, cap ii.). 
Pni.\eiH were to he added to the ‘Seereta’ and ' i’osli-ominnmo’ 
Cipml III number m thoat. added to the (.Joilei L projx r (Duiaudua, 
IV .w., S.inim MiHHal, l«t .Sunday of Advent, uibrie) 
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posed to have reference U> the number of petitions 
m tlio Lord’s Piayer. 

The C-olIect (pr(tj»er) for the day gained an 
entrance at an eaily date into Lainl’s and other 
Hour offices, where it supplanted the Pater Noster 
which formerlj" closed the service (liatiftol, Hist, 
du hrtv rnm., Kng tr. by Hayhiy, pp. 1)6, 111). 

4 . How addressed. The Jlniuan collects arc, 
W'ith very few oxcc]>tions, address(‘»i to the First 
Person of the Blessed Trinity. This was the most 
ancient usage of the Church, based upon the belief 
that the Eucharist was a representation of the 
saciifice ot Himself ollered hy the Son to the 
Father (Bona, Ti. v. 6 ). The .Srd C(»uricil of Carth¬ 
age (.307) made this custom a binding law by 
ena<*ting (canon 24) that ‘ at the altar jirayer shall 
always he directed to the Father ’ (‘Quum altari 
adsislitui, sctiiner ati Patreni dingatur oratio'). 
Tt is renjaikable that, iiotAvithstaiiding this ii.saue 
and law, the majority of the ‘ Collectiones’ in the 
Western non-Homan liturgies are aildrossed to the 
Son. \\ e may attribute this to the exigency of 
the ])Osition of the Hispano-Callican Church, con¬ 
fronted as it was with the Ariaiiisni of the North¬ 
ern invaders, who alleged the exclusive address of 
lituigical prayms to the Father as imjdying an 
inequality in theTrimty (Wanen, Hanqtn-Ant. vol. 
ii. ji. xxvii ; Cabiol, HACLy col. (ifM ; Liddon, The 
Jiivinity of (iur LfW** ( Bamjitonl. ectures], p. 389 ). 

5 . Structure of collect.—'J’iie collect follows a 
clearly niarkc<l plan of const 1 action. It consisks 
of mieshoit sentmice containing a single petition, 
and in its comi»l(‘te form—for some collects lack 
one or more memh(irs—may he analyzed into live 
parts; ( 1 ) the. invocation; ( 2 ) the reason upon 
Avhich the fictitioii i.s ha.sed ; ( 3 ) the petition 
Itself; (4) the hoiielit \\)iich the granting of the 
petition will <!onier ; (5) the termination, which 
varies according to fixed ruh's (see below). Take 
for an illustration the Pr. Bk. collect for the 2nd 
Sunday in Lent, wdiich comes from the Gregorian 
Sacramerdary; ( 1 ) ‘Almighty (lod, (2) w'ho seeat 
that we have no power of ourstdves to helj) our¬ 
selves ; (3) keep us both outwardly in our bodies, 
and inwardly in our souls; (4) tliat we may lie 
defended Iroin all adversities wliich may happen to 
the body, and from all evil thoughts wliich may 
assault and hurt I he .soul; (5) through Je.sus Christ 
our Loid.’ 

The termination w'as from early times made to 
harmonize >Mth the i)hra.siiig of the preceding 
words. Wc find this feature already in the 
(jlregorian Sacranientary, and even suggestions of 
it in the Galilean liturgies. In the later Service 
Books, carehil rules, often exjiressed in hexameter 
verse, are laid down to meet every possible variety 
of phrasing, allhongh the collects themselves 
generally conclude siuiyily wutli ‘Per’ or ‘Per 
Dominuiii,’ or occasionally with a cue such as ‘mii 
vivis,’ ‘nor tundem,’ to as.sist the iiieinory of the 
priest. When several collects are recited together, 
the termination is appointed to be said only after 
the first and last. 

The ruleb ai)i)ear with ^reat fiillneBS in the Vori Missal, and 
may be thus suiiDuarized : (1) If Die collect be addressed to the 
Father, it should end. ‘throuKli our Lord .lesus Christ thv 
Son (or, if our Loni has been |)re\iousl\ mentioned, ‘throujifh 
the same .lesus Christ our Lord who livoih and reiKneth with 
thee in the uuit\ of the [‘same,'if the Holy (Jhost has l*een 
previously mentioned] llolv (Ihosl, (lod, world without end.' 
If there lie mention of the Trinity, the collect should end: ‘In 
which \i.e. Trinity] thou luest and reii;ucst, Omi,’etc. (2) A 
collect addressed to tiie Son should end ; * w'hn livest and 
reifirnest with God the Father in the unit> ot the (‘sanie’] Holy 
Ghost, God,’ etc (3) A collect addressed to the Trinity should 
end ‘ w’ho Iivest and reignest, GoiJ,’ etc 

As a specimen of the memorial verses we add these, which 
occur in the Sarurn Brn'uiry ; 

‘ “ Per Gominum,” da-as, si I’aLrem, presbyter, oros 
Si Ofiristum memorcs, “per eundeni,” dn-ere dehes 
Si loqueris Christo, “qui vivis," scire mcmentfi 
" Qui tecum," si sit collectac lliiis m ipso.' 


6 . Book of Common Prayer.—The way the 
collects have been dealt with in the Ih. Bk. is 
of special interest for English-sneaking peojile. 
In the re-construction of the public Service.^ in 
the IGth cent. thc‘Secreta’ and ‘ I^ostcomimiuio ’ 
disajijienred as features of the Oommunion Otlice, 
hut tiie Collect jiroper was retained, for the most 
lart in versions, more or less literal, of the Latin 
onus. Thus the collects of the Pr. Bk. are 
mainly survivals, in living and familiar use, of 
the collects of the Sacranientaries, though only 
of a few out of many ; for the sirnplilication and 
retrenchment of tin* Service.s at the Hetormation 
involved, here as else-w’licie, the sacrifice of luueh 
liturgical wealth. 

^ The l*r. Bk. collects derivoil, through the 
Snrum Missal, from tlie ancient sacranientaries 
may he thus cla.ssified according to their ultimate 
.soiin'es: 

Leontne : Kasler lii., Trinity v., ix., xiil., xiv., and the suit 
sUtice of x. and xii., which appear in a revised form in tlie 
Gvlimi.ni .Sacraini-ntarv. 

<iVfa.s/rtu- Ad\enl iv.. Innocents, Palm 8undii\, Good Frida\ 
2nd and 3ni, Easter Ist part, Faster iv., v., Tiimty L, ii., m., 
vii., \m., X., XI., xii., xv., xvi., xviii., xix., x\., xvi.; besides, 
Matins 2nd, Evensong 2nd and 3id, Communion Ollice at end 
Ist, Commination (the ‘Penitential Ofhee for Ash-W ednesdav ' 
in the American Pr. HU.), ‘ (> Lord, we ln'scecli thee ’ 

Gre<f(truin : Oircimicision, St Stephen, st .lolm Kvang , 
Epiphany, Epiphany i., ii., in., iv . v , St'i>tii.ig«Huna, Sexa- 
gesmia. Lent li., m., iv., v., Good Fndav Ist, KaMei fml part, 
Asceiision, Ascension i., Whitmmdav, Trinitv, Tnmtv lii., iv., 
xvii., xxii., xxiii , xxiv., XXV., st. Paul, Piinlicalioti, Anmincia- 
tioii, 8t. Bartholomew, St, Michuel, also the collects (m tiie Irish 
and American I'r. Lks.) foi use at un early (Joiiiumiiion on 
Christmas and liaster ; besides, Matins ;jr<l, I.itan.v, ‘We iiiimhly 
beseech thee,’ Ist part, ' () God, whose nature and property,' 
Communion Ollice at end, 2nd and 4th. The Used Collect 
Coinmumoii OHice, ‘Almighty God, unto w)ioin all lie.irts be 
open,' and the 1st pari of ’ Aimighty God, with wiiom do live’ 
(Burial), come from the Sanim i!i>ol:, luit cannot he traced to 
the Sacramental les. The Churching Collect also was suggested 
by the Sarum form 

The translators of the collects for the 1 st English 
Prayer Book (1549), iimong whom Cranmer pro¬ 
bably look tlic leading jiart, were maHters of 
nervoms itliomalic Engli.sh, who even in their 
most literal translations were not aati.stied with 
a bald wool foi word reproduction of the Latin. 
They recognized the ditlerent genius and eon- 
struefion of tlie two languages, w hich must oft-en 
make such a lendering obscure, if not unintcllig- 
ihle, to the Eiigli,sh wuirsliipjier. They proceeded 
usually by tvay of paiiijiluase, lueserving, as a 
lule, the general sense of the oiiginal, though 
often allotyuig themselves to expand the thoughts, 
and sometime.s, more or less liapjiily, to give them 
a diflerent turn. 

Jnsttmees 0/ approximately literal trail‘tlntvm.—Compare 
the Latin and English of Trinity xvii ‘Tua nos, Domine, 
quHCsumus, gratia semper at praev cmat et HiMpiatur- ac horns 
opcrihiiH Jugiter praesLot esse intentos’ (‘Lord, wc pra> thee, 
tliat tin grace inaj; ulwais prevent and follow us, and niakc us 
continually to he given to all good works’), and of Epiph. li. : 
‘Ommpotcns siunpiterne Dcus, qui coelcstia smuil et teircna 
niodcrans, Hup]>!n ationes pojmli tin clemenlcr cxaudi, et pacem 
tuain nostris cum-ede temporihus’ (‘Almiglilv and everlasting 
God, who dost govern all things in heaven and earth, merci¬ 
fully hear the siqqilicationH of thy people, and grant us thy 
peace all the days of our life’) .See also Trm xiv , xxi , xxliL 
/nstanrrs of expansion of thought.—HI Joiin Evang. ‘en¬ 
lighten’ 0'll^o.tra) hecomes ‘cast thy bright beams of light 
upon.’ Easter, ‘our prayers, w'hich hy preventing thou doat 
inspire, mavest thou also hv assisting bring to elTcct' ('vota 
nostra, quae praevemendo aspiras, etiam adjuvurido proseciuere') 

18 parajihrused : ‘ we iiumhly hesec-ch thee, tliat, as hy thy 
special grace preventing us, thou dost put mlo our mmdH good 
desires, HO hv thy continual help we may bring the same to 
good effect.’ Asc,. Day: ‘w-e may also in mind dwell in 
heavenly places’(' ipsi qiioque inente in I•nele8tihu8 hahitemuB*) 

IS thus enlarg*'d : ‘so we may also in heart and mind thither 
ascend, and with him contumally dwell ’ Trm. xii. : ‘who in 
the almndatire vif thy lovingkindncss dost exceed the merits 
and pia.vers of thy suppIi.iiiLs' (‘qui ahnndantia pietatis tuae 
et inentd supplicum excedis et vota’) takes the form ‘who art 
alv^avs more rcadv to hear than we to }iray, and art wont to 
give mi»re than either we desire or de.serve.’ Strengthening 
words also are frequently introduced, e.g. Sept.: ‘delivered by 
thy gnoihiesi'-, ILMer iv. ; •sundry and manifold changes,' 
•surely . . . fixed’, nent lii.: ‘our deteuce against all out 
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gnemiKs’", Good Friday: 'graciouHlu bt-hold'; Lent iv.: ‘may 
tnfrcifully be relieved*—where the italicized words are not in 
the nrif^inal. 

JnHtarices of ehangg of Sexafresima: ‘prrant that 

by the protet'tion of the teacher of tlic (Tcntiles* (‘concede . . . 
ut . . . Doctoris gentium )iroteclioiifc’) ih changed into ‘grant 
that by thv power.’ Epipli. v., Triri. xxii. : ‘guard witli con¬ 
tinual lovingkindneBS (ptelale)’ hec'/ime respectively ‘keep 
. . . coritirm.illv m thy true religion,’ and ‘keep . . ' in con¬ 
tinual goiilmcHs ’ Trill, vii. : ‘ foster (nulrian) \Chat is good in 
nn and guard it when fostered {nutrita)' is turned into 
‘nourish us witli all goodness . . and keeii us in the same.’ 
Matins grid : ‘ whom to serve i.s to reign’ (‘cul servire, regnare 
esi ■) becomes ‘ whose service is perfect freedom.’ 

At the final revi.sioii of 100:2 tliis feature of 
parajihrase and variation waa nmde still more 
prominent. Several of the eollecLs which had 
been almost literally translated in 1549 were 
re-touched in this direction by Cosin and his 
assistants, often to their manihist iinyirovernent. 

Thus St. Jolin Evang. : ‘May attain to thy everlasf.ing gifte' 
(‘ad dona pr-rveniat soinptterna') was paraph rimed ‘may so 
walk in the light of Thy truth, that it iiiav at length attain to 
the light of everlasting life.’ Trin. vin : ‘Ood, whose pro¬ 
vidence is never deceived’ (‘Dous, cujus providentia in sui 
dispimitinne non fallitur ’) became ‘ O tJod, wiiose never-failing 
providein-e ordereth .all thingH both in heaven and earth.' Tnn. 
xviii. : ‘Tlie uifei’Liona of tin* devil ’ (‘dialiolica contagia') was 
expanded into ‘tlie temiitalions of tlie world, the flesh, and 
the devil.’ Baster iv.; ‘wlm dost make the minds of fhe 
faithful t<o he «f one will’ (‘ijui fidciniiii rnontes utiiuH etllcis 
voluntatis') became ‘vvtio alone canst order the uiirulv wills 
and affect inns of einful men.’ (Jollccts similarly treated are 
InnocentM, P:)iiph. iv., Trinity, Tnn. ix., xiii., xix., St. I’aul. 

The collects of the Pr. Bk. not traceable to 
ancient sources are constructed on the traditional 
lines, and in beauty of tlioujjjlit and diction and 
in Imnuony of bahuiced clauses <lo not lose by 
comparison with the classical models. They are 
usually based on the (iosjiel or Epistle for the 
day. Many of them are for Saints’ days, when, 
as a rule, the Latin collect asked for the Saint’s 
intercession. 

The original coIIccLh, which, cxccjit when otherwise stated, 
date from ir>4'), are: Adv i., ii., iii. (KiOl, replacing the IMO 
translation of the liatin collect), OhrihtmaH, Eptph. vi. (16t>l), 
yuiiKpiag., Ash VVednoHdav, Lent!., F^vster Kveti (lOtil), Piaster 
1., ii., St. Andrew (irir>2, repliu-ing one of Ifttl)), 8t Thomas, St. 
Matthias, St, Mark, SS. I’hilip and Janies, St. Barnabas, St. 
John Baptist, St. Peter, St. Jaines, the'rr'inaliguration(American 
Pr. Bk., IS'.lg), St. MaUhe\v,St. 1,like, SS. Simon and Juile, 411 
SaintH; also (kmiumiiiori Office at end, .'ird, hth, Uth, the collect 
In the Cominunioii of the Sick, and the Collect (Irish I’r. Bk., 
187«) for the Bogatinn days, which is founded on one by Bp. 
Cosin, KMU. The other newly composed prayers, not formed 
after the ancient pattern, such as tlie two ‘collects' for the 
King in the (Joiiinitininn Offlee, most of the prayers which follow 
the ttrd (tnllect at Matins and Pivensong, and all hut one 
(‘O Ood, whoso nature’) of the 'Pra>eis and Thanksgivings 
upon several occasions’ arc outside the scojio of this article. 

Three collect,s only are addressed to the Second Person of the 
TriniU, viz. Adv. ui., Ht. Stephen (which in the original Latin 
is addressed to the P'ather), and Lent i In the Sarum Miftsal, 
Adv i., iii., iv. arc so addressed ; hut In tlie (xeiasian fonn of 
the last tlie udilrc'S is to the P'other, the change having been 
made in the Oregorian version. The ‘Prayer of St. Chry¬ 
sostom,’ likewise addressrd to the Son, conies from Eastern 
souri'es, and is not a true collect. 

With regard to the endings of the collects, in the Prayer 
Book of l.')49, these, for the most part, were left incomplete as 
in the Santtn Book ; a few were snpjilied with cues such as 
‘w’ho liveth and reignetli, eU*.’ (Easter) It was evidently 
assumed that the cicrg.v would he acquainted with the rules 
which governed the tcriniuations The only collects in the 
present Pr. Bk. which have complete endiiigs^miimly added in 
1(101 —are those of the principal P'estival.s, with a few others, 
viz. Adv. iii., Christiiias, Sept., Lent i., (5ood PYiday 1st and 
8rd, Easter, Ascension, Asc 1., Whitsunday, Trinity, SU 
Matthew; besides, tlie Ist Prayer for the King in the* Com¬ 
munion Office. The following have endings which vary from 
the traditional standards either by a doxological form or in 
other resp ets: Adv. L, iv., E|)iph. vi., Trin xii., xiii., xiv., St. 
Tliotnas, Tianstiguration (American Pr. Bit,), St. iiUke, Com¬ 
munion f)th, Matins 2nd, Plveiisong ‘iiid and 3rd, ‘Clergy and 
People,’ ‘ In the time of dearth and famine,' ‘ O Qotl, whose 
nature.’ 

Tn the projected revision of 1689 the collects 
were marked out for drastic treatment. At best, 
their framework was retained, and they were 
fen<^tlu*ncd by the introduction of phrases from 
the Epistle and Gospel of the day, but often 
entirely new prayers were substituteil for them. 
Fortunately the revision was not carrieil into 


eflioct, and the Church was left in possession of 
her ancient devotional forms. 
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COLLECTIVISM.— Sec Socialism. 
COMEDY.— See Drama. 

COMFORT.— Sec Conrolation. 

COMMEMORATION OF THE DEAD.— 

We shall first ol all separate our .subject from three 
others, which are closely connected with it, but 
which are treated in the special articles Ancestor- 
worship and Cult of the Dead, Communion 
wrrii THE Dead, Death and Disposal of the 
Dead (includiii); Funeral Feasts). In this article 
we shall confine our ailontion to the tombs, and 
the means used amonj' the various peoples to com¬ 
memorate the dead. Even when thus limited, 
the subject is a larjje one ; for revereiK'e for the 
dead and everything that has louebed them, 
mingled with superstitious fear, is a feeliiiff which 
has been common to the whole human race even 
from nre-historic times. Burial-places are con- 
siderea tabu among the natives of Oceania. 
Among races which are civilized and possess a 
system of writing, tombstones usually Dear the 
inscription : ‘ Erected in memory of . . Fre¬ 
quently a small screen is placed on the top, either 
to shelter the gifts brought to the dead or to 
proviile a place for offering prayers or commemora¬ 
tive sacrifices; so that, among most peoples, the 
tombs have become altars where worship is remiered 
in memory or on behalf of the dead. 

I.— I. Egyptians.—No race, except the Chinese, 
has cherished the memory of the dead more care¬ 
fully, or raised more lasting monuments to them, 
than the Egyptians; cf. the pyramids, wliicb are 
royal tombs, and the mastahas, or tombs of the 
common peojile, with which the ground in Egyi>t 
is studded. There the tomb was called the ‘ place 
of eternal rest,’ and it might also be called the 
‘place of prayer and commemoration.’ Indeed, 
the very arrangement of the burial-places reveals 
the existence of a worshij) rendered to the dead. 
Above the sepiilclire and the deep shaft leading 
down to it, on the ground level, there was a chapel, 
the door of which had always to be kept open, 
to allow the relatives and friends of the deceased, 
and even the passers-by, to come and present their 
offerings or tbeir prayers. The chapel contained 
a tablet, representing the ‘double’ of the 

deceased, seated at a table lailen with food and 
fruit, and a commemorative legend of the first 
funeral feast. The cult of the dead consisted of 
three parts: the consecration of the tomb, the 
hinerafceremony, and the commemorative services. 
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These eerviees were annual, and their purpose 
was to secure the peace of Amenti for the deceased, 
and to ^ret the deity to grant that his soul 
should one ilay dwell with the gods. 'I’liis is clearly 
indicated by numerous inscriptions on the funeral 
tablets and by the Book of Obsequies^ discovered in 
1877 (ed. and tr, Schiaparelli, Lihro dei funerali 
cUgli antichi Egizi, 2 vola., Rome, 1882-90). 

2. Hebrews. —The Hebrews could not have lived 
for two centuries in Kgypt without liorrowing 
several fiinmal customs from their masters. They 
also believed in the existence of a ‘double’ which 
they (tailed nephesh. As in Egypt, the tomb was 
the place where they rendered worship, in wdiich 
the eldest son of the deceased was the celebrant. 
‘Now’ Absalom in his lifetime had taken and 
reared up for himself the nillar, which is in the 
King’s dale ; for he said, 1 have no son to keej» 
iny name in remembrance ’ (2 S 18*"). The Hebrew 
verb used here means both ‘to recall to memory’ 
and to ‘ oiler worship,’ like the Latin rofere. This 
worshij) rendered to the dead <;ousisted of oHer- 
ings ot food, sacrifice of hair, ceremonial lamen¬ 
tations {(jinah or n^ht), fasting, and the wearing 
of mourning clothes. The time of mourning 
lasted i(‘guliirly seven days. These rites were re¬ 
pented piohably on each anniversary of the death. 

VVe do not know whether the Hebrews held 
a festival in honour of all the dead, but it i.s 
certain that among the Jew's, since the 10th cent. 
A.I)., theie has been a complete system of ‘ days 
nresenbed for the commemoiation of the dead.’ 
The worship]>er must visit the tomb of his dead 
relatives on the seventh and thirtieth days after, 
and on the anniversary of, their death. He places 
leavtss or pebbles on it, says a prayer, and, on 
returning Iiome, gives alms in memory of them. 
The rites consist of a prayer of praise to God, 
said, each Sabbath evening, by the eldest son of 
the deci-ased (qaddinh), ami n prnycr fur rest to his 
soul, repeated daily for thirty days {hashkabnY 
An annual corninemoration of the souls of the 
dead takes place on the ‘ Day of Atonement.’ 

3 . Arabs.—The pagan Arabs rendered worship 
to the deail near the nnsah or nasd'ib (‘funeral 
monuments’), and sacrificed animals to them, or 
made oflcrings of hair. Muhammad forbade this 
w’orshi]) as idolatrous {Qur'an^ iii. 15U-153). In¬ 
stead of lamenting over them, he says, we must 
ask A Hull to forgive their sins. At the time of the 
beginnings of Islam, the Arabs used to jutch tents 
on the graves of the dead, whom they worshipped 
on ac(!ount of their virtues and their piety, and to 
stay there for some time alter the death. These 
tents, in the course of titm;, became transformed 
into st(irie mausoleums {(pibba ; cf. vol. i. p. 759). 
Thus the ancient w'orship rendered to the dead 
gradually gave place to jirayers for the repose 
of their souls. The importance given in inoaem 
Islam to pilg/iniagiis to, and prayers at, the tombs 
of the famous nmrabouts is well known. It is a 
form of saint-woi’ship. 

11. INDO-ICUROI'KANS. — I. Hindus. — The re¬ 
membrance of the dead occu]>ies an important 
place in the Vedas. The pitris, or ‘ ancesL^rs,’ 
after assuming a hrilliant body, and drinking the 
soma which renders them immortal, are led by 
Agni into the presence of Yarna, the king of the 
dead, and there enjoy eternal bless<‘(lness. Accord¬ 
ing to certain myths, tlie souls of the dead 
dwell in the stars ; according to others, they pass 
into the bodies of certain birds, and fly to and fro 
near the sacred rivers. It is the duty of the living 
to otter the HraddJia, or funeral sacrific.e, to the 
manes at fixed times. There are two feasts of the 
dead among the Hindus: the pitryajfla and the 
pindapitfyajfia (see ARYAN RELIGION, vol. ii. p. 
23 ). 


3 . Ancient Persians. —Among the Mazdteans of 
Iran or ancient I’ersia also, the cult of the .souls of 
the dead was prevalent, and the funeial rites 
were highly developed. The feasts of the dead 
may be divided into two classes : ( 1 ) the great 
feast of all the dead, or Hamaspathmatdnya, a 
kind of All Saints’ Day, which is held at the end 
of the Parsi year and lasts ten days, called the 
Fravardngdn ; and (2) the funeriil services in 
memory of a deceased person, which take place 
(luring the three days after the death, and are 
repeated on the 4th, lOth, and 30tli days, and on 
the anniversary. In connexion W'ith tlie second 
class, works of charity are always performed. 

3 . Greeks.—I’lie llellen(j 8 , or ancient Greeks, 
had the sense of nn^ral beauty {e.g. that of civic 
virtue) too highly devtdoped not to commemorate 
the (lend, especiiilly those who had been famous 
as benefactors of the State or had fallen on the 
field of honour. Annual festivals, called ^ 7 rird 0 ia, 
were held at their tombs 011 the anniversary of 
their death. They consisted of sacrilices to the 
gods, funeral orations, and athletic games. The 
dead were interred in the Ceramicus, in a con¬ 
secrated enclosure (the ^^lf^L6(nol> arjiia), and, in 
accordance with one of Solon’s laws, the funeral 
procession had to be free from all lamentation 
and to have the character of a triumphal inarch ; 
for the dead were addressijd by tlie name of 
fjiAxapes, ‘ the blessed ’—a title re.served for the g(»ds. 
The magnificent tomb that .Aitcmisia built in 
the most beautiful part of ilaln’arnassus, in 
memory of her husband Mausolus, king of Caria 
(d. 37‘J B.C.), is well known. Since that time the 
name of ‘ iiiausoleuni ’ lias been given to all the 
HiiinjituouH tonihs built after its style by the 
Greeks and Romans. 

4. Romans.— J’he Homans adojited, almost ex¬ 
actly, the rites in memory of the dead practised 
by the Greeks. The c/xsequine^ or obscfimes, were 
also accompanied by prayers, B]»eecheH, and 
games, held in honour of the illustrious dead. 
In every house, sacrifices and jirayers were ottered 
to the souls of the ancestors, called manes, lares, or 
penates. On the anniversary of the death, the 
religious service known as parentatin w'as per¬ 
formed, and accomjfanied by a family meal. There 
W'as also a general festival of the dead, called 
FernUa or Februalia, held on Eeb. 22 ; and, a.s 
living nature always asserts its rights, it was 
followed by the (Jiiristia, which was a merry 
feast. 

5 . Celts.—Among the Celts (Gauls and Hritons) 
the memory of the dead was preserved by means 
of standing-stones {menhir, e.g. the Carnac mono¬ 
liths). 

III. (’ninsTiAN CUSTOMS.—The funeral rites of 
the Christlan.s are distinguished from the pagan 
customs hy a new point of view w’ith rcgaid to 
the dead. Whereas to the pagans, as to the 
Hebrew.s, death ay>pear(Ml as the ‘ king of terrors,’ 
the destroyer of all life and all enjoyment, in 
I he eyes of the first Christians it was the entrance 
into a higher life, and the deliv(*rance from a 
world of strife and misery. Moreover, the 
Christians of primitive times avoided pronouncing 
the w’ord ‘death,’ which to their conteiii))oraries 
meant annihilation ; they refen ed to that event 
by means of the exyiressions ‘dejiarture’ {excess^is), 

'YAnay'{durviitio), ‘removal’ {nssnmpfio), or even 
‘setting’(oftjD/.v, a word denoting the setting of 
the stars). The deceased was called the ‘ one who 
goes before’ {praemissns), or ‘who has acquitted 
himself’ {defunrfns) ; and the burial-place was 
called the ‘ sleeping jilace ’ {soipr'iTcpiou, coemeterium). 
In a word, instead of ayipearing to them as an end, 
death was a beginning, tlie entrance into a new and 
better life. 
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z. Christiana of the first centuries.—(1) JReasons 
for commemoration.—For what reasons did the 
Christians preserve tht; nieniory of their dead ? It 
was not, as in the caso of the llonians, to ap)>ease 
the manes of their aiuiestors, but, in the first in¬ 
stance, to satisfy the need, felt i)y every loving 
heart, of giving evidence of a faithful reiiieni' 
brance of the departed obieet of its aliection. In 
the second place, the early Christians wished to 
return tlninkH to God for having delivered their 
beloved d<;ad from the sufferings of this world. 
I>ut, as they were not quite sure that the sins of 
tlie deceased would find pardon before the just 
Judge, they prayed (iod to forgive them in con¬ 
sideration of the merits of their Saviour, in whom 
their beloved one had believed. Sometimes, if the* 
person had died without having been baptized, his 
surviving friends were baptized for his sake (1 Co 
16 *). If, on the other hand, the deceased was a 
martyr, or had distinguished himself by excep¬ 
tional saintliness, they would appeal to him to 
intercede with God and Christ, who, on the general 
resurrection day, was to judge the living and the 
dead. But this was the exception. In the case 
of ordinary peoyile who died, their sinful souls 
were commended to the Divine compassion : hence 
the name commendatio, whic.h the Fathers of the 
(diurcli gave to the funeral servi<!e. 

( 2 ) Methods of commemoration. —This leads to 
the consideration of the various methods in use in 
the Cliristian Church of the first centuries to per¬ 
petuate the memory of the dead. There were 
seven ; {n) the tomlistone, called mernoria, and, 
for confessors of the faith, covfessio ; (6) the in- 
soription on the tombstone, or epitaph; (r) the 
inscription on the diptych of the church ; (d) the 
commendntioy or funeral oration ; (c) the end of the 
year service, or nntalicia ; {f) necrology, or mar- 
tyrology ; and (g) the calendar, or menolof^. 

{a) I'ombstones, and ^ canfessiones .*— 

We know how carefully the first Christians at¬ 
tended to the burial-places of the dead. An hlea 
of this can be obtained by one or two visits to the 
catacombs in Rome. Eacdi coflin has its loculus, 
or niche, marked with the name of the deceased, 
and often ornamented with emblems. The de¬ 
ceased is frequently represented on it, standing 
praying, with outstretched arms, and palms turned 
towards the sky. It is these figures that are called 
orantes. When the Christians had to give up the 
catacombs, they ere(!ted a screen or a chapel above 
the grave of a martyr, so that his remains might 
not be confounded w'ith the bones of the lapsi, 
and in order to preserve his memory from oblivion. 
This w'as called cortfessio or martyrium, and the 
custom of being buVied near the t^rnbs of saints 
or martyrs w'as very early established.^ 

* Non oo aliud,’ wrote St. Aupiistine to l‘aulinu8, bishop of 
Nola, ‘ vel Mcniorlw vel Monnnienta dicuntur ea quae in8)g:nita 
Hunt sepulora mortuorurn, nisi quia eos qui viventiuni oculis 
morte sulitraoti sunt, ne oblivinne ctiain oordibua subtrahantur, 
in niemoriani revocant. . , . riarn et Mettiuriae nomen id aiMsr- 
tiflsime ostendit et Monumentum, eo quod moneat meuteni* 
(<if Cura pro Mortuia gerenda, iv.). 

Soon this name * memorial ’ was applied to all 
tombs ; cf. the inscription : ‘ Memoria Anastasite 
. . . Mater dulcissima in pace Christi recepta’ 
(end of 4 th cent.). 

(b) Epitaplis.—Tho inscriptions in the cata¬ 
combs and in the oldest Christian burying-grounds I 
are of great simplicity and express quiet confi¬ 
dence, thus forming a contrast to the lugubrious 
epitaphs of the pagans. All the emblems in the 
catacomb of St, Domitilla (called also Nereus and 
Achilles) show joy and gladness ; they are winged 
spirits, children jdaying crowned with roses, or 
birds singing os they wing their flight towards 
^ Hence the name of copfesKin piven, in Italy, to the conse- i 
o»ted crypt wJdch Ih (renemlly placed under the altar In the 
church I 


the sky ; iiov/here are seen crosses or death’s 
heads, as they appear later in the Middle Ages. 
The inscriptions also breathe hope in the continued 
existence of the dead. The most frequent are * In 
mce,’ ‘Vivas in Deo,’ and IXBT2 (‘fish’), the 
etters of which form the initials of the Greek fm 
* Jesus Christ, Son of God, Saviour.’ 

(c) Diptychs, as the name indicates, 
were twin tablets, at first wooden and coated with 
wax, and then parchment. On the one w'ere in- 
sfTibed the names of living persons, e.g. bishops, 
benefactors of the Church, and those who had 
lieen baptized ; on the other, the names of the 
faithful wlio had died in the faith of Christ— 
martyrs and simple worshippers. The deacon 
read these names from the ambo during the ser¬ 
vice. The diptyebs formed the annals of each 
particular churcli. It was a much-coveted honour 
to have one’s name inscribed there, and a disgrace 
to have it rcmoveil (erasus) in cases of grave sin, 
e.g. denial in times of i>crsecution. 

(d) Commendatio.- After the reading of the 
names on the diptych of the dead, the ottieiating 
priest delivered the commendatio. St. Augustine 
explains the meaning of this custom : 

‘ Non video quae Hunt adjumenta mortiioruin, nisi ad hoc ut 
dum rocoluni ubi sitil posita eorum quoa dilif^unt corpora, 
eiadeiii HanciiN illon tunquaiii patronis suscepton a])iid Douiininn 
adjuvandos orando ooiumendent’ {de Cura pro Mori. ger. iv.). 

The wordH in the Vonfraxionea (ix. 13) of the sajut- Church 
Father are still more explicit.: * Commendavit nobis nihil,’ he 
wrote, refornnp to Monica, his mother, ‘ nisi ut comm.emnrare- 
mtui eaui apiid Tiium altare, uhi ffenufloxorat et unde noverut 
sanctAm hosLiain distrihui fidelibus.’ The so-called Liturgy oj 
St Mark shows w'hat was the ineaninp of the prayer : ‘ Iloruiii 
omnium aniinahus dona requiem, Dominator bomine Dens 
nosier, in sanctis Tuis tahernaculis.’ 

If the dei ea.sed had been a great bishop, a man 
famed for Ids piety, or a martyr, the priest pro¬ 
nounced his etdugium, and the simple commendatio 
hei^ame a funeral oration, e.g. the speech of ISt. 
Ambrose in memory of his brother Satyriis, tlial 
of St. Jerome in honour of Paula, and those of St. 
Gregory of Nazianzus in memory of his friend 
Basil of (^{psarca, of his brother (Jeesarius, and of 
his sister (Torgonia. 

(e) Natalie in {a/nniversaries). —The commemo¬ 
ration of the dead on the anniversary of tlieii 
death is a very old custom in the Church. We 
find traces of it as far back as Tertullian : ‘ob- 
lationes pro defunctis, pro natalitiis annua die 
facimus ’ {de Corona, iii., ad Scapulam, ii.). In 
the case of a martyr the ceremony was of a more 
solemn character; the people assembled at the 
place of his torture or at his grave, generally on 
the anniversary of the eve of his death, held an 
agape, and then, in the church, celebrated his 
heroic faith by an address. St. Cyprian refers to 
this [Acts of the Martyrs) in his Ep. xxxiv. •. 
‘Sacrificia pro eis [martyribus] semper . . . 
olFerimus quoties martyrum passiones et dies 
aimiversaria commemoratione celebramus,’ and it 
is undoubtedly the origin of the Anniversary 
Masses which are still celebrated in the Roman 
Catholic Church and among the Greeks at the 
present day. 

(f) Necrology or martyrology. —The custom of 
reading the Acts of the Martyrs or Passiones on 
the day of their death gave rise to martyrologies. 
These were registers in wliich were written down 
the names of the confessors of all the churches, 
with details of their cases, the kind of toitnres 
undergone, the name of the judge, and the replies 
of the martyrs. The encyclical Letter of the 
Smymatan Christians on the martyrdom of their 
bisiiop Poly carp is a very ancient specimen. In 
the same way, the use of diptychs gave rise to 
necrologies or obituaries. In fact, when they gave 
up reading the diptychs of the dead in church, on 
account of the length of the lists (towards the end 
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of the 6th cent.), they replaced them hy registers 
called necrologies (‘ hooks of the dead ’), anniver¬ 
sary books, or books of life. In tlicse were in¬ 
scribed the names of the dead who had deserved 
well of the church or tlie abbey. Rich donors, 
devout women, and even princes begged as a privi¬ 
lege to have their names inscribed on these obitu¬ 
aries. The Rencdictiiies in the Middle Ages wore 
famed for tJie care with which they preserved 
these books. 

[g) Calendars. — Whereas niartyrologies were 
coninum to the whole Catholic Church, calendais 
were the property of each particular church. The 
calendar, called ‘ menologion ’ by the Greeks, 
marked for each week the festivals of Christ, 
and the death of the bisho})s and confessors. Ter- 
tullian calls them the ‘Church Calen<lars’ (dc 
Corona militari, xiii.). The oldest of them, e.g. 
the Roman (about the 4th cent.), and the Cartha¬ 
ginian, mention the exact place to which the wor¬ 
shipper had to go to cclohnite the memory of the 
martyr. At that time tlie nataliria weiv <-elc- 
brated on the very spot of the torture or at llu* 
grave. 

2 . Roman Catholic Church.-- Of all the br.inches 
of (niristianity th(‘ Koman Catholic Chnich has 
proved most careful in ]>rescrving the neeredogical 
customs of the Apostolic age. llesides the Anni¬ 
versary Masses, which are mtende<l to commemo¬ 
rate tile d('ath of a nartimilar individual, it has 
instil,uted the l>ay of 1h<' Dead (All JSouIs’ Day) 
and the festival oi All Saint.s’ Day. 

The former, uhich is much the more ancient, 
takes place on 2iid Nov., and has the <iflicial title 
of * Comniemoiatioii of all tlie Faithful Dead.’ 
81. Augustine (r/c Cura pro Murtuis gerenda, iv.) 
alludes to it in the following words : 

‘ Wnim eHi ulitjua nui'CMsitas \f'l huiDari oorjwra, veJ in 
tainui>< Ions human nulla data faoultate ^lennittat, non aunt 
prait* nnittf/idaf Hiij>|»licati(»neH pro ‘^pintibus mortuorum : 
quas faoioiidas pro omnibus in cliriatiana et catholioa Bocie- 
tato dcfiirjctis efciani tacitis nonunibus corum sub ^oncruli 
cnninieuioratione suscopit Ecclosia, ut quiliuH ad iata deaunt 
pareiitea, aut Ulii . . . ab uiia eia exiubeantur pia niatro 
coninmni.’ 

'riiis service is divided into four parts or acts. 
The first takes place at Evensong of the preceding 
day. Lamentations are expressed at this cere¬ 
mony hy the chanting of several Psalms, especially 
the iilUtli : ‘ De profundis claniavi ad te, Domine.’ 
Instead of finishing each Psalm with thcDoxology, 
‘Gloria Patri,’ the worsliijqiers add the refrain 
‘ Requiem aeternam dona eis, Domine : et lux per- 
netua luceat eis.’ The second part includes the 
Matins and the three Nocturns, during which the 
Psalms and chapters from the Book of Job are 
chanted alternately. The Nocturns end with the 
response : ‘ Libera me, Domine, de morte aeterna,’ 
etc. Tlie third part, which is called Lauds, sings 
t]i<5 praises of (Tod, in the words of Ps 64, and m 
the songs of Hezekiah and Zacharias, and recalls 
the promise of immortality made by Christ (Jn 
112 ®), fourth consists of the reading of 1 Co 

15 and Jn 5, the repetition of the ‘ Dies irae,’ the 
oHertory, communion, and post-communion. The 
oll’ertory prayer gives beautiful expression to the 
thought underlying this service ; 

* Domine Jesu Chrisf.i*, Rex i{:loriae, libera animaa omnium 
fideliuin (lefiiru'torum de poenis inferrii. . . . Hostia*! et preces 
tibi, Domine, laudes olTermiuB : til nuacipe pro amniabuB illis, 
quarum hodie memonani facimua : fac ean, Domine, de morte 
transire ad vitam.* 

The ohject of the Festival of All Saints’ Day 
(1st Nov.) is the glorification of the saints and 
martyrs who have made famous the name of Chris¬ 
tian. Whereas All Souls’ Day was of a sad and 
siipplicaf-orv nature, All Saints’ Day is a festival 
of loyfnl glorification. It consists of three acts: 
(1) vespers, at which several Psalms are repeated, 
and the faithful are called on to rejoice in the 
Lord and to glorify the saints and martyrs; ( 2 ) 


Mass, during which Rev 7 and Mt 5 are read ; and 
(J) the second Vesjiers, when the worshippeis 
repeat part of a Psalm, and chant the hymn, 

‘ Placate Christi sorvulis,’ and the hymn, ‘ 0 qnam 
gloriosnm est regnum, in quo cum Cliristo gamleiit 
oinnes Sancti,’ etc. 

This lestival was instituted by Pope Bonifnee 
IV. on the occasion of the dedication oi the pagan 
Pantheon which was transformed int-o a Chi is- 
lian Church (A.D. 607). It was originally held on 
12th May, hut was transferred to 1st Nov. by 
Gregory iv. 

3. Greek Catholic Church.—More minutely 
even than the Latin Church, the Grc*ek Catholic 
Church has preserved the liturgy and commemora¬ 
tive rites of the deail as they were fixed by the 
Greek Fathers. 

It is in the encyclical Letter of the Smyrnasan 
Chriniians about tlie niart^ rdom of their bishop 
Polycarp that we find the most distinct reference 
to llieiu. 

‘Afterwards [i.e. after the biirninj,'’],’ it is stated in g xviii. of 
the letter, ‘we cained away his tiuiius, more ]>reciouR than 
pearls OI );rcnt prit-e and more valuable than fifoid, and placed 
[i.e. buried] them in a Kuitalile place. There, if it please (Jod, 
as far as we are able, we shall re-iissemhle with (clndness and 
joy to relebrate the anniversary oj his inarlurdom^ in iiicmory 
of thoM(‘ deceased athletes, as well as to exercise and prepare 
tho future attilotes of the faith ’ 

This text is of great importance, as it tells both 
the name of this comnieiuoration service 
yevcOXioi, natalis dies, whence Nntalieia) and the 
■otives for this pious custom, viz. to perpetuate 
the memory of the deceased confessors, and to 
encourage the survivors to imitate their bravery. 
The Apostolic Constitutions (bk. viii. cli. 41) give 
the oruer and meaning of the prayers that were 
said for the dead. The deacon addressed the con- 
regation in these words: ‘ Let us pray for our 
brethren who now rest in Christ .Jesus,' Then the 
bishop oJlered a prayer : ‘ May it plea.se tin* God of 
mercy, who has taken hack the soul of our brother 
N., to pardon his sins both voluntary and involun¬ 
tary, and, hy His mercy, to place him in Abraham’s 
bosom, in the region where the rigliteous rest 
along with the faithful servants of God.’ This 
commemorative service did not take place until 
the third day after the death; prayers were re¬ 
newed on the ninth and the fortieth day after, 
and on the anniversary of, the death. It is meu- 
ti.med by Origen in Ins Homilies on Job, and by 
Cyril, bishop of Jerusalem, in the fifth chapter of 
his Mu(rTa7(iryncal Karr/x^ireis, and it still exists in 
the Russian Church and in other Oriental Churches. 

It is the writings of St. John Chrysostom, Patri¬ 
arch of Constantinople, that most abound in pass¬ 
ages exhorting to commemoration of the dead ; cf. 
his Homil. de Consolatione Mortis, ii., de Futur- 
orum Deliciis, and especially his Homil. xli, in 
1 Epist. ad Corinth., and Homil. Ixi. in Joannis 
Evangelium. W0 shall quote the most characteristic 
extract from the last mentioned. After exhorting 
his listeners not to weep too much for the dead, 
since they have obtained peace, he ndds: 

‘ It is not in vain that wc remember those who have departed 
this life and entered the Divine mysteries, and that we intercede 
for them, prayiri,? to the I.amb that taketh awny the bins of the 
world. And It is to pive some consolation that the celehrant 
says at the alcar: “For all those who have fallen asleep in 
Christ, and for those who perform the commeniorativo service 
in their Iteii'df (iirireKovvref ras virep avruty And a 

little furtiior on he says: ‘ May we never tire of brinpfinjf help 
to the dead and offerinff prayers for them, for it is a eoinmon 
expiation for tlie sins of the whole world. That ia wliy we pray 
et tills time for the dead of the whole world, and remember 
them along with the martyrs, confessors, and priests. ITor we 
all form a single body.’ In Aug, Conjess. iii. 2 we also meet 
with the beautiful thought of commemorating the dead of the 
universal Church as being membors of one large family. 

4. Anglican Church.—We shall now pass on tn 
the Church of England. The first Prayer Book, 
compiled during the reign of Edward VI. (1649), 
had in several places retained prayers for the dead 
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these were eliniinated in the 15r)2 edition, which is 
at present in use. The High Church party has 
reintroduced into the Liturj^y the prayers for the 
dead of the 1549 Prayer Book, and has revived the 
custom of liequif.m Masses. 

5. Lutheran Church.—The service ‘in memory 
of the dead ’ is of late oripn in tlie Church of the 
Aupsburj? (’onfe.ssion. It dales from the years fol- 
lowinjj tlie wars of (merman independence against 
Napoleon I. ‘ Since these nicniorahle years,’ says 
Sclihdcnnacher (Faxt/trerliffi, iv. xli. 3), ‘when so 
many of onr people fell in the held of honour for 
the defence of their fatherland, it has been the 
custom to close our ecclesiastical year by com- 
irieinorating those who, during the course of the 
year, have been called from among us.’ This ser¬ 
vice was in.stituted for the lleforined and Lutheran 
Churches by an ordinance of Frederick William ill., 
king of Prussia (24th Aug. 1816), and introduced 
into the liturgy of the United F>angelical (Minrch 
in 1829. It gradually sjnead over the whole of 
Protestant tlermany, into the Nas-sau Duchy (1818), 
the kingdom of S>axony (1831), and the (Irand 
Duchy of Darmstadt (1855). It generally takes 
place on the last Sabbath of the ecclesiastical year, 
i.e. of November; but in some jilaces, c.g. in 
Wurl.temberg, it is celebrated on the last day of 
the civil ye.ar, on St. Sylvester’s day. 

6 . Calvinists.—Calvin and his distnples, the 
originators of the Keformation in France, the 
Netherlands, and Scotland, in opposing the iioman 
Catholic doctrines of purgatoiy and Masses lor 
the dead, went too far in their measures on this 
point. 'I’hey would not even tolerate the pre.sem;e 
of a cross on the tombstone, or a funer«.l mn vice in 
the chundi. But the human lieart, whose love i.s 
stronger than death, reacted, and demanded that 
the beloved dead might again have a place in the 
public worship: hence, in the Netherland.s, the 
service on the last niglit of the year {Oudcjofirs- 
avond)^ which the preachers devote Ui recalling 
the beniavements of the (loc.k during the year; in 
the United States, Decoration Day (or Memorial 
Day), the day on which they decorate with Hags 
the tombs of soldiers and sailors who have die<l for 
their country; and, in the Beformed Church of 
France, the attemi»ts which have been made, 
during recent years, to introduce a service to 
commemorate the dead. 

To T^ug^ne Bersier, who has done so much for 
the improvement of the French Protestant liturgy, 
is due tin* honour of having, about the year 1882, 
in IViris, resloied (he commemoration ol the dead 
on the last Sabbath of the year. Following in his 
footstpj>s, Charles Meimier (minister of the church 
of Boulogne-sur-Mer) compo.sed a liturgy for the 
Jour dcs morts (2 Nov.), in which he made hapj»y 
use of the 130th Vi^^uhn iDeprofundis) dinl of the 
chants of St. Ambrose (Die.v irne). In it we find 
the thought: ‘And you, beloved shades, pardon 
our injuries towards you. . . . We do not pray 
for you, be(*,anse we have confidence through .Jesus 
Christ that you are in the bosom of the Lord ; but 
we ask you to intercede for us, if possible, and to 
open to us the entrance into the eternal taber¬ 
nacles.’ But Pastor Decoppet (of the Reformed 
CHnirch of Paris) had the broadest conception of a 
conimeinorative service of the dead. Taking as 
his basis the ‘ mysterious communion of the living 
with the dead,’ he arranged his liturgy for the said 
service in the form of a trilogy. In the first part 
he introduced remembrance of the dead in general 
by means of Psalms and passages from the £pist]e.s 
of St. Paul. The second part is devoted to the 
memory of ‘ our Fathers in the faith.’ Taking his 
stand on He 1P“, he commends to the veneration 
of the faithful the figures of the prophets, apostles, 
reformers, and gospel missionaries, of whom so 


many were martyrs. In the third part the author 
commemorates the dead wlio have died in the 
Lord, by iiassages from the NT on the depth of 
grief and the Divine consolation, interspersed with 
songs of hope and resurrection. 

Suimnary .—The custom of comnieuiorating the 
dead belongs to all countries and all times. Among 
uncivilized races, reverence for the dead is a.ssoci- 
ated with superstitious fear, or with the idea of 
the imjMirity of the corpse; those more advanced 
in moral culture add to it belief in the further life 
of the double, or soul, of the dead. With most 
peo])le the tombs—at least those of heroes, saints, 
and martyrs—have become altars, on which sacri¬ 
fices and consecrated food, aecoinjianied by prayers, 
are oflereil in their honour. It is among Christians 
that we find the most sublime form of commemora¬ 
tion of the dead—the notion that noble love and 
faith in Christ, common to bot h, have formeil bonds 
between the living and the de:id which are stronger 
than death—the ‘communion ol Saints.’ The uni¬ 
versality of this piety towards the dead, whatever 
its ceremonies may be, bears witness to an innate 
belief in tlie immortality of the soul. See also the 
artt. on Ancestor-worship and on the various 
religions referred to. 
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Krclesiastins, 1 . 18 ; Le Paroiasien romain , Tto- I'rayrr lUton ; 
A. Decoppet, Serowe liturgique pour le tour de>< mortb, i’ans, 
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COMMERCE.—- 1 . Application of the term.— 
‘Commerce’ is the Eng. form of the Lat. com- 
me.rnnm, from con and merx, ‘merchandise’ 
(whence mcrcari, ‘to trade’). It means literally, 
therefore, the exchange of merchaiiilisc, and has 
been used esjiecially of this exchange when it 
lakes place on a laige scale and between nations. 
The word, however, is apjilied with a wider 
denotation. Indeed, of late there has been a 
tendency to ajiply the term to all economic j>ro- 
cesses involved in the production and distribution 
of wealth. Thus, Chambers of Commerce include, 
and are now frefuieiit.ly designed to include, 
manufacturers; and Faculties of Commerce {i.e. 
dejiartments in Universities devoted to preparing 
students for a busine.ss life) are concerueu with all 
bnsin(*.ss, so far as it is eajiabie of being studied 
scientifically, and exclude only matters sjiecilically 
technological. In spite, however, of tliis lecent 
inclination to extend the denotation of tlie term 
‘commerce,’ it inaj'^ be taken that there is a fairly 
common agreement tliat, when eiiijdoyed carefully, 
it sliould \)e confined to economic operations of the 
nature of buying ami selling. Tims, ‘ commercial ’ 
is ordinarily contrasted with ‘industrial.’ In Ibis 
sense it will lie understood in the present article, 
and ‘ trade ’ and ‘ commerce ’ will ne regarded as 
synonjunous. 

2 . Nature and evolution of the ‘commercial* 
function.—Commerce may connect (a) producers 
with consumers i)roper, {b) producers with pro¬ 
ducers, and (c) capital with those requiring it for 
business purposes. The last class covers bank¬ 
ing, financing, and stockbroking ; but those, as 
rather specif subjects, will not receive specific 
treatment in this article. The first class of com¬ 
merce may be wholesale or retail, and this and 
the secona class may be home or foreign. Com¬ 
modities used to be distributed commonly through 
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the agency of dealers and fairs, but fairs had fallen 
generally into disuse in this country before the end 
of the 18th century. Now wholesale dealers stand 
usually between retailers and manufacturers, and 
place orders with the latter directly or through 
agents, according to their estimates of the require- 
nients of the retailers. The foreign trade, except 
in so far as manufacturers conduct their own, is, 
on the export side, in the hands of ‘shippers’ 
and ‘merchants.’ Importation is directed by 
agents and wholesale nouses. Many manufac¬ 
turers, but as a rule only large firms, manage for 
themselves such exportation and importation as are 
necessary in their business. As regards selling, 
whether at home or abroad, the manufacturer tries 
to undertakij as much as he can, excluding middle¬ 
men, when he turns out a S])ecial ])ioduct which 
has to will its way against rival specialties, and 
de[>ends for success upon building up a ‘private 
market.’ 

Tliroughout the economic system of any com- 
niunity, industrial and commercial functions are 
interiiovcn one M'ith another. The making of 
anything involves at many stages proces.ses of 
buying and selling. To render this point, clear, 
and to enable the character of economic evolution 
to be grasjK'd, it will be advantageous to adopt, 
lornmbc. Let capital letters stand for industrial 
pr«K*eHS(',s, and .small letters for eomnuireial. 'flien 
geneially tlu; making of X, say a suit of clothes, 
may he rcpresmil.ed by a series somewhat like the 
following, after <livi.sion ol lalioni has brought 
about some specialism of bu^ine.ss ;—(a, A, a^), 
(b, H, Id), (c, C, c^). Tlie bracket s in this example 
indicate distinct busine.sscis. 'fliis formula im¬ 
plies some sj»ccin.lisiii of businesses, say spinning 
ia, A, a*), weaving (b, B, b^), and the making of 
clothes (e, (3, e'), Imt supj>o«ps that each business 
eomliiets its eominercial ojieral ions for itself. Now, 
such a form evidently does not represent the tinal 
stage in prodiud/ive evolution in all canas. In order 
to facilitate the eoinmerc.ial stejis, institutions, 
such as exchanges, appear, and t/lieir a])pearance is 
not infrequently followed (umler comlitions to be 
defined below) by the sjiecializat ion of coiuinereial 
functions as imlepcndent busines.scs. When this 
hap])ens, our formula must be written :—(a), (A), 
(ab b), (H), {b\ e), (C), (c). But the specialism 
i.s seldom so perfect that no commenual functions 
are left for manufaetiiier.s to perform. Usually 
the independent coiiiiiierc.ial man (‘agent,’ or 
‘ broker,’ as be is sometime.s called) deals with 
a pel son in the, manufaeturing firm who is respon¬ 
sible for the buying or selling for the busine.sK, or 
both. The condition of the appearance of the 
independent commercial man, ana of the extent to 
whiidi commercial matters are left solely to him, 
is the extent to which the market in which busi¬ 
nesses must sell is ojien to all, or is, so to speak, 
compounded of jirivate markets. By a ‘private 
niarlvet ’ we mean a group of jieojile who have 
acquired t.he habit of Tiuying from a certain firm 
because they believe that its products are best. 
A firm selling in a ‘ private market’ would not 
trust tlie conduct of its sales to a broker wbo was 
selling also for similar firms, but would push 
business through its own travellers, who, in confin¬ 
ing themselves to selling, represent a partial 
differentiation of commercial functions. Many 
markets are not ‘]»rivate markets,’ wdiich are, 
perhaps, more peculiar to retail trade. Ordinarily, 
for in.stance, the market for pig-iron or cotton yam 
is q^uite open. The qualities of these goods can 
easily he found out by buyers before they fiurchase. 
Hence busine.sses selling’ in ojien markets are in 
perfect and continuous competition, and, if the 
market is constituted of very many buyers and 
sellers, it is comprehensible that intermediaries, in 
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whom demand and supply are pooled, will begin to 
appear. The goods l^ing of many qualities, and 
it being the business of the broker to find out 
where each quality can be bought or sold, and 
at what price, it will naturally pay the buyer 
who wants goods of a special quality, or the seller 
who desires to dispose of goods of a certain quality, 
to have recourse to the brokers’ or agents’ special 
knowledge. 

3. Causes and effects of commercial specialism. 

—Before advancing a stage further, to show' how in 
certain markets an elaborate system arises whereby 
concentrated s})eculation is brought about, it will 
be desirable to consider how such specialism as 
has been described takes place, and what are its 
advantages. Adam Smith, in treating of divi¬ 
sion of labour in manufacture, based it too much, 
perhaps, upon the instinct in human nature ‘ to 
truck and to barter.’ Every step in division of 
labour means economy,—the causes of this economy 
nobody has more minutely dissected than Adam 
Smith,—and economy umier pressure of competition 
is sufficient to ac(;()unt for tlu; progressive emergence 
of Bpeciali.siM. Saving of time,, the formation of 
habits conducive to the end in view, and the 
induced 8 ])ecialism of inaeliinery have commonly 
been accentuated among the ailvantnges of speeial- 
Lsm. 'I’o these is adiled tlie po.ssibjlity 01 elo.se 
jicr.sonal adaptation, as an advantage of very great 
weight. When tasks are dillerenliateil, a person 
is more likely to be able to find >vork wdiieh suits 
his tastes and powers. And there is another and 
more subtle gain, (^mipelition (y.v.) tends to 
bring about a survival of the fittest at each kind 
ot work in the world. If a man is performing 
a task compounded of two offices, say A and B, 
be may survive by virtue of bis excellence at 
A (.say buying and .selling), though as a works* 
organizer (task B) he may be (romparatively in- 
comjietent. He keens his place if his average 
efiieien<!y at A and 1» togetlier is above a certain 
mark. Now, if A and B differentiate, a jierson 
thoroughly inoilicient at w'ork B w'ould never be 
able to maintain his position in tlu; face of more 
capable competitors. Thus, by s[)eeialism, there 
is encouraged an economic evolution whereby mo.st 
tends to be evoked from the productive powers of 
the comnmmty. 

4. Analysis of the commercial function.— Com¬ 
mercial functions are fundamentally of twoorder.s. 
The one consists in limling buyers’ for sellers and 
sellers for buyers; the other, in assuming and 
dealing with i,he risk involved in anlieij>ation of 
demand, A modern economy, it must be realized, 
is built uj)on anticipation of demand. We enter 
shops expecting to find what W'e want, tliat is, 
assuming that our wants have been anticipated. 
Shopkeeper.^ must bear many of the risks of anti¬ 
cipating demand, wholesale dealer.s mu.st carry 
some also, and the manufacturer is .seldom wdiolly 
free from them, though, for reasons advanced 
above, it is desirable that he should he. Economic 
evolution is bringing about the concentration of 
ilicse risks upon dealers, and, in so far as the 
dealing is intermingled with production, largely 
by means of an organized ‘future’ market. 
‘Futures,’ in the broadest sense, are of many 
kinds, including ‘futures’ proper, ‘options,’ and 
‘ straddles,’ but it is unnece-ssary here to describe 
the last two classes, which may be regarded as 
mean.s of hedging against risks of a special kind. 
'J’he ‘future’ proper is a contract to deliver a 
fixed quantity of a commodity of a certain quality 
within a limited period at a fixed price. The 
periods are msually defined by months, and may 
reach as far as tw'elve months ahead. As the 
market juice fluctuates and the estimates of brokers 
vaiy, they buy or sell ‘ futures * partly in view of 
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the contractfl which they are actually under to 
deliver the coiiiniodil.y to w liicii the ‘ futures’ refer. 

5. Effects of speculation by means of ‘futures.* 
-—A controveisy has ra^^c'd for years over the ques¬ 
tion of tlie i^aKxl oj Iwiriii done by these ‘futures.’ 
This is not the j>lace to (jxaiiiine it in detail, hut 
some points may be nottjd. In the first place, | 
‘ futures ’ c-oricentrate K}»eculatioa imstead of creat- 
intc it, e\( e])l in so far as tlieir existence induces 
tin; public wliieh need not speeulate to do so, and 
en< our;iya-s a Hjnrit of ^ainhliii};. In the second 

they have the a.dvanta};e of causinj; a loca¬ 
tion of lisks wheie they <;an best he dealt with. 
I'urther, j»ii(;eh should he smoothed, s<» far as busi¬ 
ness in ‘ futures’ is done by exjierts, if the experts 
do not tain per with the market; for the resultant 
of tlieir anticipations slniuld be more right than 
wrong, experts being j>ersons of experience ac¬ 
quainted with all tJie relevant facts. At the 
same time it is true that the, ignorant by gambling 
must do mon; harm than gooil, and may unsteady 
prices if they act in crowdV, under the Lnlluence of 
v aves of dejiressioii or an unduly sanguine ieiding. 
liy tampering with the market is meant (o) buying 
or se-lling with a view to altering maiket nrices Ui 
the end that finally they may he rendered favour¬ 
able for sales or jnirchases that liave to be made; 
and (ft) attemjiting to cicale ‘corners,’ i.e. inono- 
]K)hcs in certain eominodities. 'I'liere is, unfor¬ 
tunately, no doubt that the developments of 
financing on a large scale, united with the 
orgatii/ed system of exchanges, liavt; led to more 
tampering with the market; but it is piobahle 
tliat the good eHectod by the organized market 
systom still exceeds any liarrri brouglit about by 
means of it. The community would gam enor¬ 
mously if tamjiering with the market and gambling 
by till* incxjiert public ooulil ho stopped. 

6 . Value created by mere trading.- It used to 
bo thought that liotli partio.s to an exchange could 
not possibly gain. The prevalence of this view 
partly accounted for the contemnt in which mere 
trade used frequently to be belli. ’I’he man who 
bought and solo goods did not add to their quality 
or quantity. If he had done any carrying work, 
he sliouhl Ik; jiaid for his trouble, it was thougiit; 
hut if he r(‘C(;ived more than fair pay for this, he 
Muis obviously robbing sonudiody. lie ivas, as it 
wore, a brigand intercepting goods and exacting 
toll. So it was commonly heheved. It was not 
realized until recent times—consider, for instance, 
the need of Adam Smitli’s spirited attack on public 
opinion in the matter of fonjstalimg and regratiiig 
corn - that value is not determined solely by the 
quantity and quality of things. Value is governed 
also by the use of things, that is, by the satisfac- 
tit«i wliieJi they yieJil directly or indirectly to 
persons. Persons ditl'er, and tlieir needs differ; 
and, even if they did not, the use of a thing to a 
person must vary inversely as the quantity of the 
thing which he already possesses. Hence the 
trader, in taking goods from plaiies where they 
were wanted less to places where they were 
wanted more, ivas nerforming a service over and 
above carrying. And M’heii he bought and re¬ 
tained goods for a time, so that he carried them 
over from a time ivhen they were wanted le.ss to a 
time when thej' were wanted more, he was per¬ 
forming an important service. Most eraiihatically 
what one party to an exchange gains the other 
party does not normally lose. Normally both 
gain, and the problem of commerce is so to dis¬ 
tribute goods in time and place that the money 
value of the utility yielded by them may lie 
maximized. It does not follow, of course, from 
the attainment of this re.sult that the utility 
derived from them is maximized, since the ricn 
man who wants a thing less may be willing to 


pay for it a higher price than the poor man who 
wants it more. Demand price varies not only aa 
tlie utility of a thing to a person, but also as the 
utility of the money w'liieh he gives for it, and the 
latter is high if his money income is .small. 

7 . Ethics of trading.—'I’he ethics of trading is 
Buill a stumbling-block to many, and, indeed, the 
problems invol\e«l are by no means simjde. Meie 
buying and selling to make a profit on the tuni- 
ver does not at once appeal to us as an honourable 
oceujiation. In manufacture, a man may at least 
aim at excellence in his product, or nt excellence 
of organization and government of his works. He 
is a captain of indust ry, and may lie a great leadei 
of men; so Carlyle has accustomed us t-o think 
of him. His work as lulor is, beyond question, 
honourable. Or, as artist, he may aim at beauty ; 
or, as artilicer, at ])Cifection of means to end. It 
Ls not nWrmeil that all manufacturers do make 
these ends their objects. Most may think only 
of profit, and, in so iar as they do, they are a})t to 
degrade their work. At. least the liiglier motive 
may he preached. But the existence of the higher 
motive is haidly evident in the c-ase ol commerce. 
The commenual man buys and sells in order to 
make money ; and, it he makes money honi'stly, 
hisfuTiclion has been successfully })ertormed. He 
has no army of workers to rule, and no excellence 
in product to aim at. So the contrast at first 
strikes us. But further thought will reveal the 
contrast as surface dissimilaiity, hiding decpei 
rescmhlaiiees. And, first, we may notice that at 
any rate traders can confer only heneiits (exijcpt 
under unusual circumstances to be considered 
later) by their successes, though they may seek 
only their own advantage. The principle of 
Mandeville’s /'hftlr. of the Bees holds of their work. 
So, at the worst, if evdl (or, at any late, what is 
not good in itself) be done, good comes of it. 
Seeomlly, we should observe that the manufac¬ 
turer’s work is permeated with commercial opera¬ 
tions. We have pictured him as marshalling his 
army to a certain end. But he cliooses liis army 
and his end and his material moans, and his choice 
is invariably diiccted by the principle of economy. 
The workman, too, in hiring riimself out acts as a 
trader. The choice of a calling is governed by 
what can be earned at it as well as by taste, and 
it is right that choice should he so governed. Fur 
the leisure of life is as much our life as the tunc 
devoted to work, and the use that can he inadr of 
leisure depends upon the income which we are in a 
po.sitioii to siienil on it. So we observe that in 
making things the trading end is involved. 

Next, we may notice that, in trading, the problem 
to be solved is in essentials not unlike that of manu¬ 
facturing. Shortly expressed, the manufacturer is 
called upon to organize factors in production so 
as to get the greatest quantity of a given result. 
Similarly, the trader is called upon to organize 
the relative quantities in which goods are made, 
and the distribution of goods in space and time, 
so tliat they may be productive of the greatest 
utility. This involves estimating wants and the 
best means to their satisfaction ; finding out where 
the required goods can bo obtained mo.st cheaply ; 
and discovering the least costly routes. There 
are, indeed, compli(;ated problems to he solved, 
and it is jiossible for the trader to take pride in 
economic solutions. In fact, it would be unusual 
to find a great man of commerce thinking only, or 
chiefly, of his fortune. Profit happens to be a test 
of correctness which he can apply to each step of 
his action, but his chief interest will lie, as a rule, 
in the distribution of goods, the opening up of 
new markets, and the retention of the old, by the 
exercise of adaptability, foresight, judgment, and 
appreciation of tendencies. Tlie deeper we look. 
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the more evident it hecomes that all encaged in 
economic undertakings—manufacturers and traders 
—are on the same plane, and tJiat each has an 
excellence to aim at as much as the artist or 
the mathematician. 

8 . Principles of payment for commercial work. 

—Intimately connestcd with the ethics of trade is 
the question of the amount of remuneration which 
the trader gets for his services. Though there 
would appear to be (diaos in this matter, investiga¬ 
tion reveals somewhat the same order ruling as 
that which governs the nay of other agents engaged 
in creating and distrinuting the wealth of the 
world. If the trader makes a great deal, it is clear 
that there is considerable need for his services. He 
makes a great deal, because goods are badly 
disjmsed in time and place, and are not being 
produced in those relative quantities which are 
most 8 ervi(jeable. I’he eflcct of his earning so high 
an income is to attract other persons into the 
particular business of trading in which he is 
engaged, and the competition of the newcomers for 
the work to be done reducf3s the profits of those 
already in the business. This process continues 
until the norma) remuneration of the trader is 
brought down to the level earned in similar callings 
requiring the same sort of capacity^ and training, 
and entailing about the same risk. We may 
suppose that at different expected incomes different 
numbers of suitable people will be fortlu«>ming, 
the number increasing as the income increases, 
because by the attractiveness of the higher income 
persons who otherwise would liave chosen other 
courses are induced to enter the walks of commerce. 
Thus, we may affirm that the demand for the work 
of the trader and the supply of traders forthcoming 
settle the amount of Tnono,> per year which each 
can earn. So far, wc have been* speaking of the 
man of commerce of average intelligtiinte working 
with normal energy, liut traders, like men in otJier 
callings, differ considerably in intelligence, gifts 
for tlieir work, vigour, perseverance, and industry, 
and tlieir incomes vary according to these differ¬ 
ences. Tlie incomes earned above the ordinary 
income are of the nature of rent, varying as the 
excess of efficiency of tlie person in question over 
the efficiency of tlie ordinary person, just as true 
rent of agricultural land varies as the fertility of 
land. These statements, it should be borne in mind, 
must not l»e interjueted as imjilying perfect order¬ 
liness in human affairs. Chance, of course, plays 
a large part in business as in all human affairs. 
Luck may elevate the incapable, and it is far from 
being wholly inaccurate to allege that in business 
‘to him that hath shall be given.’ Further, it 
must he observed that the value of the sum-total 
of the work done by traders is far in excess of the 
amount of pay which they can secure. 

9 . Unsuitability of the military metaphors 
applied to International trade.—We shall now 
examine those large trading operations which take 
place between nations, and to which the terra 
‘Commerce’ is sometimes exclusively confined. 
In the discussion which follows, the governing 
principles of international trade will be brought 
out, and it will be made apparent that supremacy 
in respect of the export of any one thing need not 
imply superiority in the manufacture of that thing; 
further, that, if supremacy he measured by the 
quantity of foreign trade per head of the population, 
it by no means follows tliat tliis indicates the 
prosperity of a country. Military metai>hors when 
applied to foreign trade have always resulted in 
mischievous fallacies. ‘Conquering a market’ is 
a phrase which gives some idea of what takes 
place, but it hides the peculiarity of all trading 
operations, namely, that a ‘ victory ’ must be accom¬ 
panied by a defeat of the victors of corresponding 


magnitude. In other words, we sell for value and 
not for nothing, and the value returned to us for 
our exports must ultimately be our imports. That 
is, if we conquer a new market and export a million 
more in value, we must eventually suffer a coiKpiest 
in the same degree of one of our home markets 
and import a million more. It is best to enter 
upon a study of foreign trade with a mind free 
from plausible metaphors. 

10 . Why the theory of international trade differs 
from the theory of home trade.—The real reason 
why there is a distinct theory of international 
trade is that labour and capital are comparatively 
immobile as between two countries. It must not 
be supposed that complete immobility of labour or 
capital has to l>e assumed ; the distinct tlieory 
is needed if the mobility is insufficient to bring 
aliout exchange throughout the world according to 
real costs of production, as we know it is. It 
should be observed that the immobility of cajutal 
is not nearly so great as that of labour, thougli it 
is true that a British capitalist is oxccetlingly (diary 
about trusting his money to foreign imlustries 
carried on in places wlitsre he cannot watcdi them, 
and under laws and customs which he does not 
understand. It would seem, however, that the 
attractions of international stocks, combined with 
improved credit, the s^iread of information, and 
increased travel, which is breaking down distrust 
of foreigners, have been responsible for an enormous 
acces-s of mobility to capital in tlio last quarter of 
a century. 

11. Theory of international trade.—Trade be¬ 
tween one nation and (fillers is determined by the 
ratios between the costs of production of com¬ 
modities in that country in relation to similar 
ratios in other countries. If these ratios differ, 
trade begins. This is known as the theoiy of 
(ioiuparative (losts. Equilibrium, or a stale or rest 
in trade, is finally reached where (a) ratios of ex¬ 
change in all (countries are the same (anart from 
cost of transiiort), and (d) each country's exports 
and imjMirts exactly balance (apart from foreign 
loan.s, their repayment and interest upon them, 
the expenditure of travellers abroad, provision of 
fleets abroad, and cert/ain other disturbing features 
which need not be dwell upon here), both being 
valued according to the ratios of exchange estab¬ 
lished in the course of trade. In these two proposi¬ 
tions the kernel of the whole theory of foreign 
commerce lies. 

12 . Paradoxes of foreign commerce.—P’rom the 
theory of foreign trade under conditions of competi¬ 
tion here exjiounded, for the first iiriiicijjles of 
which we are indebted to Ricardo, some iiii})ortant 
]iractical corollaries may be deduced. The first of 
these, to which attention has already been drawn, is 
that a country may be beaten in its lionie markets 
by goods from abroad which the home country 
could manufacture for itself at a lower real coat. 
Phigland might possess exceptional advantages for 
the manufacture of steel with which German 
advantages in the same respect could not coniparo, 
and yet English steel might be undersold in Pmgland 
by (ierrnari steel. The explanntiim niight be 
.somewhat as follows: that Phigland enjoyed even 
greater relative facilities for the manufacture of 
cottons which slie exported to Germany, and 
(Jcrniany, having to pay in something, found it 
cheapest to pay in steel. 'Phe next corollary is 
jierhajis even more paiadoxical. It may be ex¬ 
pressed as twofold. On the one hand, we have 
the projiosilion that countries of the greatest 
effieiency do not necessarily enjoy the most trade 
per head of the iiopulatioii; on the other is the 
unexpected truth that the progress of a country- 
progress we mean in proiluctive efficiency—may 
diminish that country's foreign trade. Lengthy 
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proofs of tlicso two propo'^itiori'^ aro hanlly net-CM- 
sary. Foreign trade, wc liave seen, depemls upon 
ilie ratios between costs of production in a country 
in relation to these ratios in other countries. 
Kvidently it docs not necessarily follow that the 
country wltii tin; lowest real costs of production 
has the ratios between thorn <•! native of most trarle 
per head ; and evidently jrrogiess, the elevation of 
a country's productive power in the manufacture 
of certain goods, might destroy some of (he existing 
dill’cicnees hetwecn the sets of ratios which under¬ 
lay the trade, and so sweep away a certain amount 
of it. li tliis conclusion be correct, it must be 
triK' also I,bat decadence may increase a country’s 
tradri per Insad. We must add, however, after 
miijrliasizing Idiis corollary, tlial. wliat it points to 
as jmssible is not probable. Usually industrial 
advance means more trade ; and the jmblic is not 
wholly wiong, therefore, when it looks to the 
Ifoanl of 'I'radt* returns of imports and exports as 
toabaroinctcT of jtrosjierity. 

13. Advantages of international commerce.— 
The economic Jid vantages of fondgn commerce have 
already been indicated to some ex(.ent. Jiyiixchange 
on a rational basis the iitilily of goods is enhanced. 
Moreovci, iieo]>le arit cnal»l(*d not only to obtain 
moie clicaply what they eoiild get directly but at 
a higher cost, but also to enjoy goods which ( liey 
(louKl no( otherwise procun! at all. Ihit the direct 
economic advantages do nol, by any means exhaust 
tlie benelil^H dmived from loreig’n trade. There 
areol.lieis equally imporlant, and (diese we could 
not describe in more appropriate language than 
thatofd.S.Mdl: 

‘ Hut UiG ecoiioiMK at aibankaros of coiniiierce are 8uri»a8.spd 
ill inipurtaiicu 1 j> thoae of iU (‘llcctH which are iniclIccUiiil and 
moral II is hardl.v possihlc to overrate the value, m the 
preMciil. low ‘ifiiu* of human improvement, of plaem;' human 
heiii;;^ III eoiilaet With persona diasimilar to thenisenes, ami 
wiili modes of thoii^lit and action unlike those with which 
thin me tamiliar t'ommeiee is now, wlut war once v\iis, the 
]iiiiKi|).il Miiireeof this eonUiet (lommercial adventurerh from 
more iidMiiiced couritneH have prenorall.v liecMi the first ei\ih/<-is 
of hui l).ii i.iiis. And commerce is the piirpoHe of the far gie.iter 
partol I hi' comniumcatioii w’hich takes place between eivili/ed 
nations Sm-h eommiimcution has always been, and is pecu- 
liarlv ill the present aj^e, one of the primary sourees of 
prourcHs To human liem^rs, who, as hitheito educated, can 
8carc<‘lv cultivate even a frond quality without runninfif it intn 
a fault, n Is nidi8]>erisahle to he perpetiinllv comiiariiifr their 
own notions and customs with the experience and example 
of fuTMiiis in dilTeicnt circumstances from themsclvcH; and 
there is no nut.mn which does not need Itj borrow from others, 
not moreh particular arts or firactices, but ebsential pointe 
of character in which its ow'ii tvjic is iiifciior. Kiiiallv, com¬ 
merce lirst taiif-lit nalioMs to see with frooil-will the wealth and 
prosperity! of one another. Before, Uie patriot, unless siifli- 
cieiith advanced in eulture to feel the world hiH I’ountry, 
wislicd all countries weak, nooi, and ill froverned, but his own : 
ho now sees in their wealth and proftn-ss a direct source of 
wealtli and^ proffress to Ins own country. It is coniiiicrce 
which IS rapidly rcmhTinjf war obsolete, hv strenffthoninfj and 
miiUiplxiiifr the persmi.U interests w'liich are in natural opjsisi- 
tion lu it And it min be said without exanfferation, that the 
ffreat evlentand rapid increase of international trade, in being 
the lirm.-ipal gmyaiitcc of the jieace ot the world, is the great 
}>ermaiicnt sociirit v bu- the uiiiiiterriipled progress of the ideas, 
the institutions, and llie character of the human race ’ (7Wif. 
hiWii. bk iii. cli. XI 11 . ft) 

14. Effects of import and export duties.-— The 
theory of the iiirideiice ot iiiqiort and export duties 
IS claiiorate and involved; we must eonfine uur- 
selves here in eonseqiienfe to broad results only, 
llif reader may lind it helpful to conceive of such 
duties a.s additions made to the cost of transport 
exacted by the parties imposing 1 he duties. All of 
them obviously niiist, as a nil( 3 , diminish the dis- 
advaiil.'iges which accrue from foreign trade, 
hecMuse they check exchanging, and exchanging 
in almost all cases results in advantage. In cer- 
l;un very unlikely circ.umstaiices a country may 
til low .ill the* loss on to the foreigner, and ptuhaps 

" iittle from the foreigner in addition, 
u.snajjy however, both countries, the one im¬ 
posing the duties and the one subject to them. 


will share in tlie loss in varying degrees according 
to the state of trade. 

15. Commercial policies.—Commercial policies 
refer to the attempts of Governments to encourage, 
curtail, or direct foreign trade. J’he lirst system 
which appeared is known as the Mercantile 
sy.stein, but the Mercantile .sy.stem must not be 
regarded as a perfectly detinitc and coherent 
scheme of means for attaining certain ends agreed 
upon as desirable. The ends changed from time 
to time, and the jiopularity of the several means 
waxed and waned. Again, it is not easy to date 
the beginnings of the Mercantile system. Ideas 
which most xvould class as belonging to it were 
acted upon in the JNliddlo Ages. It had not 
attained full vigour, however, or reached the 
dignity of a policy for general attack or defence, 
until the 17ih century. This is readily compre¬ 
hensible when we remember that it relates largely 
to foreign trade, and tliat foreign trade did not 
form any large part of the economic activities of 
the world until the IGtli century. It was this 
century which witucssijd both the direct o])enin» 
up of the Fast from Morth-Westeni ICurojie, and 
the exploitation of the New Woild. Many nations 
were drawn into the new enterjiriscs, notably the 
Dutch, French, Spaniarils, Portuguese, and Eiiglisli, 
and the Meicanlile system was in no slight, degree 
an einboiiiincut of national idejis as to what the 
relations between nations thus coinjieling xvitb 
each other should be. There was iiii inditsl rial side 
to it also, hut u]kui this we shall lay little stress 
in the present article. 

16. Essentials of Mercantilism.—liroadly re¬ 
garded, Mercjinlilisni, in its mo.st sensible form, 
was conceriieil with the utilization and regulation 
of foreign trade in the interests of national xvealth 
and power. The sacrilice of wealth to power was 
sometimes entailed. It W’as thought undesiralile 
that a country should become too dependent for 

ujion other countries; this jiartially 
explains the luoliibitions and checks on the imports 
of certain commodities which conijicted against 
the products of stajile home industries. Sjiecially 
associated wdth Mercantilism is the tlieory of the 
Balance of 'liadc. It was held advantageous, 
according to tliis theory, to e-ncoimigc exports 
and discourage imports on the ground chiefly that 
the difference would be jiaid for in bullion, and 
that it was beneficial to a country to contain much 
bullum. Bullion Avas necessary to carry on war, 
and, as Koscher has pointed out, a tiouiiLry with 
a high level of jirices would have an advantage in 
war-time not only liecause it would be easier to 
rai.se a given sum by taxation to be spent abroad, 
but also because an invading army would find 
it more costly to maintain Itself in such a country. 
There is no doubt, however, that Adam bimith was 
right in declaring that, apart from military con¬ 
siderations, too mmih importance was attached by 
Mercantilists to bullion as wealth, though he over¬ 
states the importance of the point. The relative 
imjierishability of bullion, xvliich rendered it so 
Kiiitablo for saving, probably accounted, to some 
extent, for the absurd estimation in which it was 
held. Adam Smith rightly insisted that Mercan¬ 
tilism was as.sociated with distorted notions of 
wealth. We find the same distortion of ideas 
ajiart from the attitude towards bullion. There 
was a tendency to regard solid, lasting things, 
which ministered to eleineutary needs,-^hardware 
and woollens, for instance,—as intrinsically more 
valuable than luxuries and things ilemolished in 
a single process of con.suniption, such as w ines and 
silk and lace. The Methuen treaty with Portugal 
was no doubt popular in discouraging the French 
trade, because that trade brought luxuries into 
the country, as well as because the balance of 
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trade with France was unfavourable. Into this 
matter of the estimation of value the notions un¬ 
derlying sumptuary regulations may have worked 
their way; and if the Mercantilists were, by 
implication, illogical, they were not without some 
show of justification for the jdans which they 
pursued. One group of Mercantilists have gained 
the name of ‘ Bullionists,’ because tliey believed 
in regulations directly relating to trade involving 
bullion. Their ideas were acted upon to some 
extent. Prohibition of the exportation of bullion 
was not uncommon, and sometimes it was lequired 
that m)ods sent abroad should be paid lor partly 
in biulion. By laws stamped with the notions 
of the bullionists, Englaml’s trade with the East 
was cramped. Their mistakes, as regarded even 
from a mercjantile point of view, were [minted 
out by Mun in his Discourse of Trade from Eng¬ 
land into the East Indies^ (1621), and Enlgnnd's 
Treasure by Foreign Trade (1664, postiluinous). 
He argued that exnorting bullion to buy East 
Indian goods was out casting bread upon the 
waters, lor it was found again, after many days, 
in augmented bulk, since the East Indian goods 
brought to the country could be sold abroad for 
much more bullion than they had cost. Again, 
there was another little grouj) of politico-economic 
thinkers who advocated the theory known as that 
of the particular balance of trade. 'I hey believed 
in overhauling the nation’s trade piece-meal, and 
discouraging that with the countries with which 
our balance was unfavourable. They overlookeil 
that payment could bo nuule to us through a third 
country, and that l)y discouragement of trade with 
such countriiis discouragement of the same weight 
was indirectly imposed on the nations with which 
our trade was favourabh^ 

I'hcse being the < hara<*teristics of Mercantilism, 
we can undei,stand the pojuilarity of import duties 
and the rarity of export duties. Checks on the 
export of commodities were resorted to only when 
it was thought that the exjiort would result in 
enhancing the value of another nation’s exjmrt 
and deitreciating ours. 1’he Mercantilists, all will 
agree, were misled frequently by surface a])pear- 
ances, an<l failed too often to follow to their 
ultimate issue the reactions set up by prohibition, 
which is not astonishing in view oi the undeveloped 
state then of economic siuenee. Bounties on exports 
were not unc!ommon mider Mercantilist domina¬ 
tion, but there is reason to suppose that they were 
never so pojuilar as imjiort duties. The former 
led, it is true, to the same results as regards the 
balance of trade, but they cost the State money 
instead of brinj^ing money into the treasury. 
Further, import duties created additional satisfac¬ 
tion, by protecting home industries. When import 
duties were charged, drawbacks (i.e. repayments 
of the duties if the goods were re-exported) were 
common. 

17 . Navigation Acts.—In connexion with Mer¬ 
cantilism we must not overlook the Navigation 
Acts. I’lie English Navigation A(!ts discouraged 
the use of foreign shipjiing so far as Engdish trade 
wa.s concerned. Their provisions varied in detail 
from time to time. They were imposed with the 
object (tt) of building up the fleet, and (i) of 
creating for England what had patently proved a 
rich mine of wealth for the Dutch. It is generally 
believed that the Navigation Acds greatly damaged 
the Dutch carrying trade ; but the Dutch, notwith¬ 
standing, were still, according to Adam Smith, 
the greatest carriers in the world at the time when 
the Wealth of Nations was being written. Akin 
to the Navigation Laws was the herring bounty. 
In consequence of this, Adam Smith says, smacks 
put out to catch the bounty instead of ush. That 
they did so proves the efficacy of the bounty, which 


was aimed at creating a race of seamen for the use 
of the Navy and the Mercantile Marine. 

18 . Chartered Trading Companies.—There are 
two other noteworthy aspects of Mercantilism or 
systems associated with it. The one is the pushing 
of commerce by Chartered Companies ; the other, 
the so-called Colonial system. Groups of mer¬ 
chants were given privileges in respect of trade 
with certain jdaces. In this way nearly the whole 
trading world was mapiied out. The 17th cent, 
was the golden ago of these Companies, which 
were really monopolists of commerce. The Com¬ 
panies were of two kinds, the regulated and the 
joint-stock. In the former, any trader couhl take 
part provided that he conformed to the rules 
and regulations of the Company, and paid its 
dues. In the latter, a <!apital was subs(!ribed, 
and out of this alone were the trading ventures 
conducted. The regulated Com})anieR were evi¬ 
dently the least restrictive. Whether our com- 
mer< 5 C owes much to those I'rading Companies 
or not is a moot point-at any rate, we owe to 
them India. On tins one hami, it is urged that 
commerce with backward countries could not have 
been opened up without largo ox[ienditure of 
capital, which the Companies alone could find ; 
that the risks and ilangers were too great for 
individuals; that the admitledly enormous ex¬ 
pansion of foreign trade in the 17th cent, wjus due 
to them. On the other hand, it is contemdod that 
ventures by powerful Chartered Companies led to 
an undesirable intermingling of the idea of trade 
with that of establishing empire over savage 
lands, which was jnoductive of endless interna¬ 
tional troubles, and that trade was expamling in 
the 17 th cent, and the Companies restrained it by 
monopolizing it. Whattwer truth then* is in the 
last contention as regards eaily days, it is certain 
that, before the system was demolished, the case 
of tlie so-called ‘interlopers’ was proved up to 
the hilt. 

19 . Colonial system.—The Colonial system con¬ 
sisted in the preservation of Colonies as estates to 
be worked for the prolit of the mother country. 
In general, certain commodities, known as the 
‘enumerated,’were not to be exported elsewhere 
than to the home country; and among the 
enumerated were not only war stores, but such 
a’ tides a.s the home country desired to get cheaj> 
for itself, when no home industry would be thereby 
threatened, and those out of a monopoly of which 
it might hope to make a handsome jirolit. Even 
the prohibition of certain industries in the (’olonies 
was resorted to as a protection of home industries, 
and the Colonies were not allow^ed to buy freely 
from foreign countries. Thus the Colonies— 
rightly known in many instances as plantations, 
for they were regarded as private estates to be 
worked in the interests of their owner, the home 
country—were renderetl cheap sources of sujifdy 
and private close markets for the home country. 
The home country did not become a mother 
country, properly termed, till the Colonies began 
to Ikj thought of ns national expansions for which 
sacrilices might be made, 'i’he new conception 
was at work beneath the surface even when the 
Colonial system seemed outwardly to be flourish¬ 
ing in full vigour. 

20 . Downfall of Mercantilism.—The Avhole im¬ 
pressive edifice of Mercantilism was shattered in a 
shorter time than Adam Smith, its great ojijionent, 
dared to think humanly [lossible. Political con¬ 
vulsions in France gave a stimulus to individualism, 
and in England the Industrial Ilevolution meant 
a series of changes so rapid and bewildering that 
appropriate regulations could not be drafted, and 
could not have been made sufficiently adaptable if 
they bad been drafted. In the latter country. 
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before the Wealth of Natumx had l>eon half a 
c-entury in the hundH of the imhlic, a violent re¬ 
action, full of iirij)Hticn(*e at all restraint, left little 
standing of the lahru; erected by the economic 
Htatecraft of the f^ein'i-jitiorm preceding it. 

21 . Protection.—The next commercial policy 
which hold'- a j)lace in history as a commercial 
system aro'-e on Mu* (Jontinent and in the United 
States of America, on!/ of a desire to resist the 
triumpliant industrialism whic.h in England had 
hiirsi out of the narrow channels in which economic 
ai tjvities had previously been confined. It repre¬ 
sented the re-assertion of nationalism against cos- 
moisditanism in economic aflairs, and stood for the 
industrial development of the backward countries 
oven at a cost. Its ex])onent best known to fame 
is Frieilrich List. Its classical argument relates 
to the need for ]irote(*ting infant industries. Eng¬ 
lish conditions could hardly alloid it a footing,— 
though agriculture could oflersome plausible reasons 
for protection,—but it ])roved victorious amonj'st 
aspiring nations, who saw their small industries 
feebly sustaining, it would seem, the competition 
of England. List’s National system was commonly 
carried out to the second stage, that ol jirotecting 
industries ; but to the thiril stej), the removal 
of tariff barriers, there is still general aversion. 
This fact points to one weakness of tlie system, 
which is a weakness duo wholly to popular political 
forces. It has more Mian oiuio jiroved futile to at¬ 
tempt the removal of jirotection by gradual stejis, 
in view of the soo-saw of political affairs and the 
fact that even a small reduction of duties must, as 
a rule, result in some small economic convulsion ; 
and drastic action miglit mean a more serious 
sliock than any statesman would be prejiared f/O 
risk. Apart from tliis difficulty, a careful in¬ 
vestigation of tlie plea for jiroteeting infant 
industries reveals arguments for and against., 
'riiere are cases in which infant industries would 
nourish without protection, and cases in winch 
tliey would not; out protection should certainly 
hasten industrial development. It would not he 
desirable for international division of labour to be 
carried to such an extreme that some countries 
Mould be confined to a narrow economic life, pro¬ 
viding little else than food or raw materials for 
other countries ; but it must not be assumed that 
in the absence of j)rotec,tum it would be carried to 
this extreme. 

22. Fair Trade, retaliation, and reciprocity.— 
The third commereial policy to appear, which, 
however, has been of far less jirominence, and has 
never advaru'ed hi'yond the phase of advocacy in 
this country, s])rang u]i in England out of rro- 
teclionist sentiment fortilied by the disa]ipointment 
of many half-hearted Free 'I’raders at the continued 
and increasing Protectionism of other countries. 
It coincided with the ia]»id rise of Germany as an 
industrial power after tlic h’ranco-German War. 
Its advocates ask for ‘ Fair Trade.’ They grant 
that universal Free Trade would be best for all, 
but argue that a Free 1’rade country in the midst 
of Protectionist rivals must lose. Their position 
has been att.acked, but into the technical minutue 
of the points debat<‘d we cannot now enter. 
Associated wMth the Fair Trade movement was 
a plea for a flank attack on Protection with the 
weajions of I’rotection, i.e. for retaliation. Such 
o]»en tariff xvars as have taken place have damaged 
heavily all parties engaged in them ; hut the fear 
of retaliation may, of course, keep restrictions on 
commerce xvithin bounds. Reciprocity is different 
from retaliation in that it proceeds by mutual 
conc(*ssi(»n ; hut in the tariff’ bargaining which has 
taken place of late, it has been hardly distin^ish- 
ahle in essentials from the more overtly bellicose 
methods. Reciprocity may be of great service as 


an aid to the establishment of Free Trade in 
securing concessions from foreign countries. It 
was employed in the Cobden-Chevalier treaty of 
1860. It can be applied again betvi’een Protec¬ 
tionist countries when they are making their new 
tariffs, provided that each starts by putting for¬ 
ward as a basis for bargaining the tariff w'hich 
it genuinely wants. When commercial treaties 
between such countries were first negotiated, no 
doubt this was done; but there is a jirevailing 
sus]>icion to-day that the first drafts of tariffs are 
in part Ixigus’ documents intended to threaten, 
and that therefore retaliation is smothering reci¬ 
procity, each nation in effect saying w’hat damage 
it is prepared to inflict if its wishes are not met. 
In connexion with retaliation and recijirocity, it 
should he rioted that the most-favoured-nation 
clause is universally conceded to Free Trade 
nations. This clause, as hitherto interpreted, 
declares that no country’s goods sliall he treated 
more favourably than those of the Free Trade 
country. It ensures an important advantage to 
tlie Free Trade country. It has been pointed out, 
however, that a Free Trade country might in 
effect he discriminated against, if tarills were 
made so detailed that the peculiar qualities of 
goods which it and it alone exported in bulk could 
be taxed at a rate exceptionally higdi in conijiari- 
son with the duties on other qualities which com¬ 
peted xvitli the former to some extent, but in which 
the Free Trade country did not specialize. (V.rtaiu 
Iiersons have of late eontended that the most¬ 
favoured-nation clause ought to refer only to the 
duties which apjily generally, and not to those 
lower ones applying to countries which have 
secured reduction by giving reiliiction as a quid 
pro quo. Such an interpretation of the most¬ 
favoured-nation clause M'ould greatly reduce its 
value. 

23. Colonial preference. —The present time has 
seen in (ilreat Britain the promulgation of yi't 
another distinguishable proposal for altering our 
commercial system, hut, as it is still a matter of 
political controversy, it cannot he examined at all 
fully in an artiide which aims at furnishing an 
account of commercial policies uncoloured by bias. 
It must, however, be shortly sketched, especially 
as it presents certain new feat ures which bear upon 
the theory of trade exjxmmlod above. In Mie 
hirefront of the new scheme stands the idea of a 
Colonial Empire on an economic foundation. It is 
claimed that the bonds uniting the mother country 
and her Colonies would he tightened if trade with¬ 
in the C<»lonial Empire were accorded advantages 
not enjoyed Viy other commerce touching any of 
its shores. Opposition has run along two lines. 
Some persons a<lmit a probable gain, but contend 
that tlie cost of getting it would be too great, as 
a depaiture from Free Trade in the matter of 
England’s relations with all outside countries 
would he involved. Others deny the pain even 
apart from cost. They dwell upon possibilities of 
quarrels within the Empire over business matters 
W'hich cannot now arise, and argue that, unless the 
preference is to be practically valueless to England, 
the industrial devmoprnent of the Colonies must be 
retarded. A subordinate idea attached to the 
scheme is that a tariff’ once created will afford a 
basis for bargaining, that is, render the policy of 
reciprocity again possible for this country. The 
third element in the scheme is protection against 
‘dumped goods,’ the necessity of whicli is urged 
apart from all other considerations. This is a 
w'holly novel idea, to which some attention most 
now be devoted. 

24. Dumping. —It is said that Trust and KartM 
organization has gone so far that the production of 
certain important commodities now' rests in the 
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hands of monopolists in some countries. These 
monopolists liud that it pays (a) to sell surpluses 
abroad, that is, anything of the product left over 
when, the liorno demand having been gauged, it 
has been determined what quantity it will pay best 
to sell at home on the understanuing that the re¬ 
mainder realizes souiething below the existing 
foreign price abroad ; and (A) oven to produce a sur¬ 
plus to sell abroad below its cost of production, be¬ 
cause by making it a saving is realized in the cost 
of production of every unit of the output owing to 
increasing returns. It must be admitted at once 
that theoretically both these courses are possible, 
and that the first, and perhaps the second to some 
slight extent, liave been pursued. 'J'he dumped 
goods, the argument continues, come nal-urally to 
this Free Trade country, and disturb liritish 
industries. The reply of opjionents is (a) that 
dumping is insignificant in comparison with trade 
of an ordinary kind, and that its effect is practically 
negligible; (o) that this country gains the cheap 
<luui]ied goods—but it should be'noticed as regards 
the second rejily, that they are not very cheap, as 
they need not be sold for ajqireciably less than 
English goods ; (r) that the dumped goods could 
not be distinguished from others of the sa,me sort, 
and that, tlierefore, duties on all of the sort would 
he necessary, which would mean enormous loss and 
'W'ould largely fail in their object, since, t:x ht/pofhexi, 
the tlumped goods can be sold at a lower price tlian 
goocls not dumped ; and {d) that tlie dangers of 
protection would be incurred and the advantage's 
of the most-favoured-nation clause cast away. It 
should be added that the opposition also urges the 
incompatibility of the three schemes of which the 
]ihui is compounded. These are the salient points 
of the proposed new commercial policy and of the 
controversy taking [dace over it. It goes without 
saying that many arguments, both had and in- 
diilercnt, are being used on both sides, and that 
a recrudescence of other commercial policies has 
accompanied the promulgation of the new scheme. 

IjiTBKATriiK.—On 8ulije('-t« BO wide as llioue covered by the 
survey above the literature is nioHt voliiminous. This note on 
authorities must, therefon , include less than would ordinarily 
constitute oven a very select liibhoifrajihy. A good realistic 
and comimrativo anatuiny of coimnerce has yet to bo written, 
but certain works on special industries exist in which analysis 
IS made of commercial functions and their relations to industrial 
functions. Of these the present writer’s Lancmhire Cotton 
/'ftdu.sfri/(l904)andj. H. Clapham’sWWfmand Wornted Jndtis- 
tries (I<M17) may he mentioned. Many of the most iinportAnt 
ffenorahzatioiiH relating to the operation of coiuiueroial functions 
in production will be found in A. Marshall's Principles o/ 
A'commucH, vol. i. (last ed. 1907). All other standard works 
on Political Kcononiy give some account of the subject. 
The most realistic of these among modem productions are 
J. S. Nicholson's Principles of Polit. Peon., 3 vols. (1893-1901); 
G. Schmoller's Gmndriss der alia. Volksvnrtschaftslehrc (vol. 
i. 1901, and vol. ii. 1904), and P. P, Leroy-Beaulieu’s Trait6 
d’Seon. politique, 4 vols. (1890), Useful articles will also be 
found in J. Conrad, IIWU der Staatswissenschaften^ (1898- 
1901). G. F. Emery’s Stock and Produce Exchanges (1896) 
might also be consulted. 

The theory of foreign trade as first enunciated vrill be found 
in D. Ricardo’s Principles of Political Economy and Taxation 
(1^817). It is further elaborated in J. S. Mill’s Political 
Economy (IS4S). A discussion of the various theoretical points 
involved will be found in three articles by Edeeworth in the 
Economic Journal, 1894. Useful books on the subject are 
Bastable’s International Trade (1887) and Commerce- of 
Nations (1892), 

The devolo]>ment of commercial policies may be read in the 
Economic histones of Cunningham (1896) and Ashley (1888-93); 
J. A. Blanqui’s Hist, of Polit. Eeon. in Europe (1837 and 1842; 
Eng. tr. 1880), Schmoller’s work already mentioned, W. A. S. 
Hewins' Eng. Trade and Finance in the 17th Century (1892), 
and J. R. Seeley’s Expansion of England (1883). Adam 
Smith's Wealth of Nations (1776) and F. List’s National 
System of Polit. Eeon. (1841; Eng. tr. 1886) ought not to be 
omitted. On the Free Trade question the material is legion. 

S. J. Chapman. 

COMMON SENSE (Gr. Kotvi, atadriais; Lat, 
sensus communis ; It. senso commune ; Ger. Gemein- 
sinn ; Fr. sens commun). —(1) According to Aristotle, 
common sense is that department oi the soul to 


which he assigned (a) the power of discriiuinating 
and conijiaring tlie data of the special senses, all 
' of which are in coniniunication w’ith it; (A) the 
perception of the ‘ common sensibles ’ (rd Koivd), of 
which the principal are movement and rest, shape, 
magnitude, number; (c) the consciousness of per¬ 
ception ; {d) the faculty of imagination; and (e) 
the faculty of memory {de Anima, iii. 1, 425a, 15 ; 
2, 425b, 12). (2) Ordinary or normal understand¬ 
ing, rational intelligence; in a higher degree, good 
sound sense, practical ability and sagacity. (3) 
These qualities objectively regarded as embodied 
in the human community in tlio form of universal 
feeling or judgment; that body of opinion and 
belief regulating theory and practice which eacli 
one finds already existing in the community into 
which he is born. (4) The alleged faculty of 
primary truths; the full complement of tliose 
alleged fundamental intellectual and moral prin¬ 
ciples which we can only receive as self-evident 
truths belonging to man’s original constitution, 
by which he tests the truth of tliat whieli lie knows 
and the morality of that which he does ; the same 
regarded as furnishing a complete philosophical sys¬ 
tem, principally represented by Scottish thinkers 
(see the art. Scottish 1’hilosophy), called the 
Fliilosophy of Common Sense, based on the immedi¬ 
ate intuition by all men of self, not-self, and certain 
intellectual and moral principles as self-evident 
truths. 

The term first appears as a terminus technictis 
in the sense of (1), (above). It i« lor Aristotle the 
distinguishing and c-omparing faculty, since things 
comjiared must bo brought bi'fore a single judging 
function at the same time. In virtue of its per¬ 
ception of movement we perceive all the other 
‘common sensibles,’ and by means of it w’e perceive 
the fact of our perceiving, and have imagination 
and memory. (Common Sense (sometimes ‘Inner 
Sense’) came then to stand for the fa<*ulty of per¬ 
ceiving what was common to the peicejitions of 
sense, and especially one’s own experiences. 

ThusThoinafi AquinaH,' 'SenHus iriteriop nondicitiir nommuniB 
per praedicutioneni, ainiit genus, Bed Burnt comniuniH rarlix, ei 
prmcipluin extenonun BenBuum’ {de Post. An. 4); Leihuir.: 
‘Sena interne, oi!i les pcrcepliuriB de cee dilf('>rentH Hens ox’terneN 
Be trouvent rduiucH’ (ed. Gerhardt, Berlin and Hallu, 1849-63, 
vi. 601); Locke: ‘the notice which the mind lakes of its own 
operations’; W'olf: ‘Mens ctiain Bibi coiiHciu eat naruni quae in 
Ipp I contingiint ... Be ipBuin pprcipit sensu quodatn interno ’ 
{Pitilosophia rationalis, 1728, p. 31); Kant: ‘l>er iniiere Sinn, 
veruiittelst deBHon das Geniut sich solbst odcr seinon inneren 
Zustand anBchuut, gibt zwar keine AnBchauuiip von der Heele 
Bclbst als einerii Objekt, allein es ist doch cine beNtiriimte Form 
unterder die AnschaiiungihreB inneren ZuHtiuidcn allein moglich 
ist, BO dasH allcB, was zu den inneren BcBtimmunKcn gehort, 
in VcrhaltniHsen der Zeit vorgestellt wird’ (Krit. der reinen 
Vemunjt, p. 60 f.). 

Thus Common Sense became an ‘ internal ’ sense, 
which was regarded as the bond and focus of the 
five ‘external’ senses by which the various im¬ 
pressions received were reduced to the unity of a 
common consciousness. Modern psy(*liology treats 
the subject under Perception, Self-Consciousness, 
Apperception, and Attention {qu.v.). 

In the sense of (3), (above), Common Sense has 
been used as a basis for metaidiysical theory and 
ethical investigation, and has develojicd into (4) in 
the systems of some thinkers. Thus Aristotle held 
that, since the first principles of morals could be 
got neither by induction nor by ])erception, inas¬ 
much as human action implies a choice between 
alternatives, w’e must attend to the statements and 
^liefs of the elderly and experienced, who have 
develojied the ?iabit of doing the right thing and 
have got an eye for it {Nic. Eth. 1143b), Thus 
also, in seeking the definition of the Good for man, 
Aristotle begins by taking his premisses from the 
beliefs of the many and wise, though he subject« 
these to scrutiny (Burnet, Ethics of Aristotle, 1904, 
pp. xxxviii, xli). 
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From snch a start the transition to Intuitiunism 
has proved easy in practice. Sidgwick practically 
identifies the morality of Ct)mmon Sense with 
Intuition ism, holding that tlie affinity between 
Utilitarianism and Int.uitionisni is much greater 
than that between IJnivoisalistic and Egoistic 
Hedonism. Uf course, no tliiiiker may disregard 
the thought concrete in the world as he finds it; 
but his reflexion must enable him far to transecnd 
the stage represented by the common conscious¬ 
ness. 'i’his seems more obvious and easy on episte- 
mohjgical than on pracitical points. The Common 
Sfuise theory of knowledge of tlie plain man prob¬ 
ably contains little to give the philosopher pause 
oth(!r than its unwavering conviction of the inde¬ 
pendent reality ol the not-self. Hut the objective 
standard of right must umiuestionahly be that 
which commends itself to the common sense of 
mankind. Where it seems to deviate from that, 
it must have the sujiport uf the must cultured and 
experienced among men, and thus merely await 
universal recognition. It must clearly be held 
that the meaning and end of human activity have 
to some extent embodied themselves in the ‘ fuets’ 
of mural life, while at the same time it ought to 
bo recognized that these facts are not without a 
measure of lluidity and mutability. The concei»- 
tion of Evolution at first seemed disastrous to the 
conception of a moral standard ; it has only over¬ 
thrown the prejudice that this exists in its absolute 
form at anj’ given moment m the conscience of 
man, which is probably best regarded, with Creen, 
as the recognition by subjective reason of the ob¬ 
jective reason embodied in the structure of society. 
Now', while it .seems going too far to maintain that 
human society presents the final and perfect system 
of relationship into which self-conscious personali¬ 
ties are cajiable of entering, it may remain true 
that such an absolute system is immanent in the 
less perfect one w'e know—immanent as an idea 
—and that men have a faculty of recognizing 
and establishing it as it progressively reveals 
itself. 

(kmimon sense may generally be trusted on ordi¬ 
nary qnesl ions of conduct, but it is an unreliable 
judge of tliose exceptional cases which have, after 
all, the greatest iiiflueiiee on moral developuieut. 


Never explicitly hedonistic or egoistic, it repre¬ 
sents an ellort on the part of men to render life 
increasingly tolerable by the poising of counter¬ 
balancing weights of egoistic and altruistic im¬ 
pulse : ‘ In our science and in our common-sense 
judgment of things, in our moral convictions and 
m tlie instinctive ethics of conduct ... we live on 
an indefinite capital of work ilone in the past’ 
(Lotze, Mieror.osviud, Eng. tr. [1885], i. 641). 

The so-called I’liilosophy of Common Sense was 
a movement of real philosophical importance. It 
is true that there is a certain appeal in it through¬ 
out to vulgar common sen.se; but it represents an 
effort to traiiseend, while yet embracing, beliefs 
shared with the unphilosophical majority by the 
ihilosophcr, who thus seeks to bring the common 
lunian element of his intellectual life into consist¬ 
ency with the specifically philosophic. The Anglo- 
Ilegelian School, ivitli its brilliant teachers, seemed 
to have put an end to the sober speculations ol the 
School of Common Sense; but time brings its re¬ 
venges, and it may be that much that these thinkers 
stood for will he more clearly, energetically, and 
successfully represented in our own times b> those 
thinkers who recognize that Cognition is a direct 
relation of the mind to the Universe, and wlio 
resist any interpretation of knowledge which 
would make it appear to grow through a purely 
internal development, while they insist on the 
relative independence of objects apprehended, and 
the immense part played in knowledge by imme¬ 
diacy, however that l>e interpreted. The reader 
may be referred generally to recent volumes of 
Mind for apjiosite disc.ussions; and it may he 
hinted, in conclusion, that the modern Ilealists 
may yet prove among the most formidable anta¬ 
gonists of Pragmatism, and antagonists whom the 
Prngmatists arc perliajis not, as yet, fully ecpiipped 
to encounter. 

liiTKiiATintK.-—Jolm I. Beare, Greek Theories of Eleinentart/ 
Cognttwn, Oxfonl, IIJOC; Aristotle, Ethics (there ih an Kiig. ed. 
by Peters, London, 18!M), Andrew Seth, Scottish I'hifosophy, 
EdinhurKi), 1890; Hamilton’s Discttssiuns, London, ISf)-, and 
Notes to his ed of lieid's works; Sidg^wick, Methods of Ethics^*, 
liOiidon, 1898, and ‘The Philosophy of Coninion Sense,' Mind, 
new ser., vol. iv., 1890, p. 14.'); G. F. Stout, ‘Are Presentations 
mental or physual?,* rroeeedrngs of the Aristotelian Society, 
London, 1909; H. A. Prichard, Kant’s Theory of Knowledge, 
Oxford, 1009. UaVID MoRRISON. 
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Primitive.—See Ancestor-worship, State of 
THE Dead. 

Chinese (W. G. Walshk), p. 7‘28. 

COMMUNION WITH THE DEAD (Chinese). 

—I. Beliefs undeulyieg the conception .— 
The Chinese concejition of the after life, or ‘ dark 
worhl,’ as it is called, is that it is a replica of the 
‘bright’ or present world—the negative side, of 
whicli mundane existence is the positive. The 
denizens of the ‘shades’ are siipnosed to occupy 
positions similar to those they held when on earth. 
The deceased Emperor still exercises authority, 
hut over a realm of spirits; the sometime judge 
administers justice in a ghostly tribunal. The 
idea is evidently based upon the belief that life 
persists beyond the term of its exhibition in a 
physical environment, ami that those who have 
taken a high place in the upper world, whether by 
virtue of noble bii th or great attainments, cannot 
be relegated to immediate obscuritv or unemploy¬ 
ment in the post-mortem state. The convictmn is 
also strengthened by the suppo.sition of a heavenly 
origin of the race, which is traceable in the ex¬ 
pression ‘ reverted to heaven,’ commonly applied 
to the dead, and in the term ‘ Son of Heaven,’ 
adopted by the Emperor, whose inimediateancestors 


I Christian (G. Bonj<:t Maury), p. 732. 

Muslim (D. S. Margoliouth), p. 733. 

I Persian (E. Lehmann), p. 736. 

are supposed to occupy a place at the court of the 
Sunreme Being, and whose remote origin is traced 
to Kinship with the Deity (cf. ‘The Book of Odes,’ 
where the beginning of the Shang dynasty [1766 
B.c.] is traced to a black bird, i.e. swallow, sent 
down from heaven; and the Chow dynasty 
is said to have originated from the lady Kiang- 
yueri [2435 B.C.], who is represented as having trod 
on a footstep of the Divinity, and conceived, giving 
birth to llow-tsi, afterwards deified as ‘ patron of 
agriculture,’ and worshipped as an ‘associate of 
God ’). A hint is hero afforded as to the meaning 
of the title ‘Associate (or ‘Mate’) of Heaven,’ 
which is frequently applied in later history to 
Emperors and sages. It seems to imply not only 
a traditional descent from the Deity, but also the 
fact that the life-work of such worthies was a ful¬ 
filment of the Divine will—they were ‘ fellow- 
workers with God’—and that their labours were 
not w’holly suspended when they themselves were 
called to a higher sphere; they were still regarded 
as assisting God in the great scheme of His pro¬ 
vidential government of the world. Other instances 
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might be quoted ; e.g. Ycn-lo, the god of Hades, 
originally a just and perspicacious judge, who, 
after death, was appointed to the office of jmlge of 
the infernal regions ; and the great warrior Kwan- 
ti, afterwards apotheosized as the ‘god of war.’ 

It would appear, however, that, in the majority 
of cases, the hounds of active existence in that 
world are limited as in this ; i.e., just as a living 
man may be reasonably expected to enjoy three 
generations of mundane existence before he passes 
into the shadowy realm of the dead, so, after a 
similar period of three generations of spiritual 
existence, he passes away into the unknown, the 
‘ ghostly state,’ of which no clue is obtainable, and 
m> theory is permissible. In neither case, how¬ 
ever, is he quite forgotten, for even the ‘long 
departed’ are remembered in the lilial ode rings of 
their descendants, though the nearer ancestors, as 
is natural, ligure more prominently in the thoughts 
of the worshipper. 

The dead, therefore, are regarded as really exist¬ 
ing, lor the tinu; being, in tiie world of spirits. 
They have become ‘guests on high.’ Heaven is 
their home, but they are free to come and go as 
they please, so that thiiir actual location at any 
given moment is uncertain. They may be present 
when the ancestral rites are being periormod, 
occupying the ‘ spirit throne ’ or ‘ ancestral tablet,’ 
but of this the celebrant cannot he assureil ; his 
duty is to act as if they were actually and con¬ 
sciously present, tliough no tang, ble indication 
be allordetl him. Their function is, as already 
stated, to serve God ; and in the jiursuit of their 
vocation they take an active interest in the afVairs 
of their own ininu'diate descendants on eaith, on ! 
whose behalf they aid as nu'diators witli the Deity. ' 
'Their powers have not become attenuated by tfie 

I iroccs.s of disembodiment, but rather augmented 
)y the ghostly attributes to which they have 
succeediid; and their jiosition and iiilluence have 
increased by virtue ot the fact that tliey have 
risen above all the .surviving members of the 
family in the scale of seniority—the most natural 
basis’of authority umler t he patriarchal system 
which obtains in China—and are now I’airiarchs 
of the Patriarchs. They are tlius credited with 
greater or lesser powers, acco. ding to their station, 
of inviting blessings or calamities upon their 
descendants in r(',t,urn for the services which the 
latter are pre])arcd to render or withhold. The 
spiiits of those, however, who in life egregiously 
failed in their duty, are not regarded as possessing 
any influence in the sjiirit world, and are not 
supposed to occujiy a place in the realm of heaven ; 
like the spirits of those who have left no posterity, 
or who have been forgotten by their remote de¬ 
scendants, they arc relegated to the ‘ uricovenanted 
mercies’ of the ‘ghostly state.* 

In this connexion it may be stated that not all 
the anciistors are regarded as enjoying equal 
dignity ; there comes a time when the more distant 
ones give way to the newer arrivals; the ance.stor 8 
of a dynasty which has come to an end are replaced 
in the highest positions of dignity by those of the 
new line of rulers. Five representatives of tlie 
present Maiichu dynasty occupy the chief places 
in the national Tenijde of Ancestors; the others 
have retired bo comparative obscurity, but are not 
altogether forgotten, a place being reserved for 
them amongst the deceased Emperors and famous 
ministers of past dynasties, to whom a special 
temple is dedicated. In the case of private families, 
as has already been mentioned, the three genera¬ 
tions immediately preceding are treated with 
special attention, the earlier ancestors being re¬ 
presented at the greater sacrifices, hut not in the 
capacity of chief guests. This follows the analogy 
of Chinese banquets, where there is nominally but 


one ‘guest,’ the others being invited to keep him 
company. Exceptions are made, however, in the 
case of some of the great dead, such as the tuunilers 
of dynasties, or the great sages of antiquity. The 
great Yu, for example, the first of the line of Hia 
(2*205 B.C.), has a special temple on the site of his 
reputed place of burial; and (Jonfucius is still wot 
shipped in his own temples in every District city. 

The ancestral spirits are represented as occu]»y- 
ing, next to the Supreme Ihdng, the highest place 
in the ranks of spirits, being far above those who 
reside over the several departments of Nature; 
lit their position depends, in the majority of cases, 
upon the inllueiice which their earthly representa¬ 
tives arc able to exert in the world of men. If the 
descendants are people of no consequence, then, 
generally sjieaking, the ancestors have little in¬ 
fluence. Thus tliere is a mutual dependence be¬ 
tween the ance-stral spirits and their surviving 
posterity, the former lelying upon the latter for 
the exhibition of those virtues which will make 
(he family great, and tlierefore enhance their own 
influence in the world of the departed; the latter 
looking to the former for the gifts which, through 
their advocacy with High Heaven, they are able 
to secure. In illustration of this fact it may be 
adtlcd that, when high rank is conicned upon an 
oflicer, liis ancestors are ennobled at the same time, 
an ascending scale of dignity, to the third 
generation precctling. 

11. Mea ns of establishing tue comm UN ton. 
—The importance of finding a means of communica¬ 
tion with the departed, in view ot these jireconcep- 
tions. Mill at once be evident, and from very eaily 
days in Chinese liislory illustrations are available 
of both the theory and the practice of communion 
with the dead. The methods adopted for establish¬ 
ing this communion may be divided into two 
classes: sacrihce and divination. 

1 . Sacrifice.—Tn the various terms employed to 
denote ‘ sacrifice ’ we find a hint ot the spec-ial object 
which inspired these offerings. Tiie Cninese char¬ 
acter or ideogram most (rommonly used in this 
connexion consists of two main parts—one, the 
radical whicJi jiriniarily means ‘to inform,’ and 
which is an essential part of the majority of words 
connected M'ith ‘.spirits’ and religious rites; the 
other representing a right hand and a piece of 
flesh. The whole conveys the idea of an oflering 
to the spirits with a view to communicating with 
them. A second character, used interchangeably 
with this, is comjiounded of the same radical, 
together with the symbol for ‘hour’; and is inter¬ 
preted as meaning ‘ a meeting with those who have 
gone before.’ The last of the three characters which 
express the * three forms ot sacrifice ’ consists of the 
two words ‘ high’ and ‘speak,’ and thus all three 
seem to jioint to sacrifice a.s a ‘means by which 
comniuni(;ution with spiritual beings is effected.’ 

The Chinese ‘Canon of History’ and the ‘Odes’ 
contain numerous references to tlie sacrifices Mdiich 
were olfered in the Imjierial worship of ancestors, 
and illustrate the importance attached to the 
practice, of m hich it is said : ‘ 'The first and greatest 
teaching is to be found in Hac.rilice.’ 

The Ancestral Temple {Miau) is mentioned as 
existing in the eailiesL ages of Chinese history. 
Of the Emperor Shun (2255-2205 D.C.) we are in¬ 
formed that, ‘on his accession to the throne of Yao 
he w^orshipped in the Temple of the Accomplished 
Ancestors’; and also that ‘he sacrificed with 
purity and reverence to the six Honoured Ones,’ 
who probably represent his own ancestors to the 
third generation preceding, and those of Yao his 
predecessor, who liad adopted him as a son and 
successor, and whose ancestors were therefore 
bracketed with his own. Again, when he resigned 
the throne of Yu, he formwly nominated him in 
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the same temple, a» if with the express intention 
of presenting him to the ,sj)iiit« of tiie groat rulers 
who had preeiuled him. Other instances might be 
quoted wliere the new ruler Avas jiniseiited to the 
inanitnato form of the deceased .sovereign, whilst 
appropriate .sacrihc.es Avere at the same time oUered 
before tlie coflin ; ef. the a<’cession of T'ai-kia (1753 
B.C.) and of K ang (107S B.c. ). 

It seem.s probabh* 1 hat Shun introduced some 
innovations in t!»e ancient methods of AA'orsliip, for 
we read: ^ We rxirmlcd hi.s worshi]> to tiie host of 
spirits’ (i.e. Nature-spirits)—a phra.se which sc'cms 
to convey the idea of anew departure, esjiecially as 
t he Avhole clause is introduced by the word ‘ tlu;re- 
aftor,’ which seems to su]»]iort the contention that 
at this period some important addition.s Avere made 
to the tlieological ideas of the early tdiineae. 

During the (’how dyna.sty (lliJ*J-‘255 B.C.) the 
rites ami ceremonies connected Avith sacrLlices were 
greatly elaborated, especially about the time of 
the earliest rulers, Wen and Wu ; but, in almost 
all the early instanei'S which are recorded, it is the 
worship ol’ the royal ancestors by the ruling 
monarchs that is depicted, though it is also iru- 
])lied that nobles ami commoners were entitled 
to ajijiroach their own ancestors in more modest 
manner, as became their resjieetivc social stations. 

An exocllont example of the inolivc and method of communion 
with the dead \n furiiKshed by the cane of the Duke of Ohow, 
youtiifer broLlier of liiiig Wu (1122-1 li.'i b.c.), who, when the 
lidiili;, hiH brother, fell ill, cieeted three altars, and prayed to the 
spirits of hiH arici^storH of the throe generations preceding, in 
the words : ‘ A'oiir chief deseenduut is sulTerinp from a severe 
and daii;r<'roiiH illness; if you three kind's have in heavmi the 
charge of walchniH; over him, let me sufTot for him.... lie was 
appointed in the hall of Cod to extend his aid to the four 
uartera of the empire, so that he uii(rht establish your deseen- 
ants in this lower world. ... O, do not let that precious 
heaven-conferred appointment fall to tiie (ground,' etc. 

It was pi'chably at tliis time that the practice of 
enqiloying a ‘ personator of the dead * was deiinitely 
eslablislied, and that the ^ancestral tablet’came 
into general use. A few words ol oxjilanation may 
here h(‘ ad<l(;d with regard to these terms. 

(а) y/ic * pG7’ison(tlor of Die, dettd? —It seeiu.s that, 
as early as the Ilia dynasty (2(K)0 B.C.), some one 
was cmiiloyed to act as the representative of the 
ancestor to Avhorn sacrilicos were being ofl'ered, but 
full details are not fortlicoming until the time of 
the ChoAv dynasty. The ‘ personator ’ was always 
a near rc.lative, generally a grandson, but never a 
son, of the deeiiased. He Avas dressed in ajipropriate 
costume, and took his place in the ance.stral hall, 
when the first jiart of tlie flesh of the sacrifice was 
roasted, to rcjiie.senl the approach of the spirits in 
resjronse to the sacrificial invitation ; he remained 
seated solongastlieofferingcontinued, and when the 
rites Avere concluded he was escorted from the hall 
with the iiinsic of bells and drums. The custom 
fell into disuse at the close of tlio Chow dynasty ; 
and the ‘ jiersonator ’ has now been suiierseded oy 
the portrait of the deceased, Avhich is hung up on 
some special occasions when sacrifice is offered. 

(б) The. * ancesti'nl tablet .'—Though the origin of 
the tablet is trailitionally ascribed to the latter 
part of the Chow dynasty, it is probable that, like 
the ‘ personator of the dead,* it Avas a development 
of an earlier method ; and, judging from the fact 
that the character for ‘ tablet ’ is a combination of 
the radical for ‘stone’ and the phonetic ‘lord’or 
‘pillar’ (contracted), it seems probable that the 
tablet was originally a miniature of the headstone 
at the ancestral tomb, intended for use on the oc- 
1 ‘asions when .sai^rifices Avere offered in the ancestral 
hall instead of at the grave. Modern tablets vary 
in size and quality. The most usual form consists 
of two upright pieces of wood, the outer piece 
fitting into a groove near the top of the inner piece, 
and both set upright in a socket in a wooden base, 
thus resembling very closely the usual Chinese 


tombstone. Both outer and inner surfaces oontair 
inscriptions specifying the names and titles of tbk 
deceased, the date of birth and death, etc., and, al 
the bottom, two characters which mean ‘ spirit 
throne.’ The latter character is, at first, Avritten 
imperfectly, and the ceremony of comjileting it, by 
the addition of a dot, is regarded as an event of 
great imiiortance, a high literary ollicial being 
secured to ‘impo.se the dot,’ which thus represents, 
as it Avere, the ollicial imprimatur, a kind of minor 
canonization. The tablet is generally kept in the 
house until the jieriod of mourning is over, and 
then finds a place in the ancestral hall of the clan, 
if such exi.sts ; or in the domestic shrine within the 
porch of the house. It is a common mistake to 
suppose that the tablet is regarded as the constant 
home of the spirit; it is only when sacrifices are 
offered before it that the spirit is expected to 
occupy his tllr()ru^; and he vacates it as soon as the 
ollering is completed, just as the ‘ personator ’ 
appeared and di.sa]ipeared in earlier days. 

(r) Sacrijicial materials. —Of the nature of the 
materials omjiloyed in the ancestral sacrifices no 
inilicatioiiK arc given in the earliest references. 
The practice was, aj»[>arently, so well e.stahli.shed 
that it was not considered necessary to furnisli 
details; but, judging from the analogy of later 
usages, and the inherent meaning ol the words 
for ‘saeriliee,’ AA'e may suppose that the earliest 
sacrifices consisted of the pieseiitation of a selected 
animal, the pouring out of lihatums of pure AV'atei, 
and the offering of anjiropriate fruits. In the 
early days of the Cliow dynasty, as has already been 
mentioned, these rites Avere greatly elaborated, 
and the ‘Record of Kites,’ Avhich professedly 
belongs to this period, contains the most careful 
details with regard to the animals to be selected ; 
the various kinds of spirits to be used in libations 
(the use of spirits having been substituted for 
water after the discovery of distillation, tradition¬ 
ally as early as Yu, ‘2205 B.c.); the costumes and 
po.sitions of the celebrants and assistants; the 
musical instruments and tunes to be played; the 
dancing, or posturing, to accompany the rites ; 
etc. 

In this connoxion it may be Bullicienl to state that, as earl.\ 
as the (lays of Shun, the animal allured in bacriticc to unceHtors 
wras a young bull; ami presumubly it was of a uniform colour— 
a point which is much emphasized in later usage; in fact, of 
such unportmire was this ‘ siinplioity * considered, that the first 
duty of the oHicer, before slaying the victim, was to cut off a 
portion of the hair behind tiie ear, and present it before the 
ancestral shrine, in order to demonstrate the fact of this uni¬ 
formity. I’art of the fat of the victim was first extracted and 
burned, with a view to inviting, by its fragrance, the approach 
of the spirits; and tiicir acceptance of the invitation was l\pi- 
fled by the entrance of the ‘ personator ’ at tiiis stage. The rest 
of the carcass was then cut up, and a portion of the raw meat 
was placed before the ‘personator.’ Prayer was offered to the 
spirit specially invoked. The meat was then cooked, and various 
dishes were presented to tiie ancestor, with goblets of spirits. 
After a long and elaborate ceremonial, the master of ceremonies 
announced that the spirit had partaken to repletion, the 
‘ personator' vacated his seat, and the whole company present 
was entertained at a banquet. Tiie response to the prayer was 
looked for on the following day, ana was delivered by the 
‘personator.’ The ammals selected for the more important 
sacrifices were oxen, goats, and pigs; and in the minor sacrifices 
of private families the flesh oi dugs or fowls was permitted. 
In tiie case of ‘ made dishes,’ it seems that the special predilec¬ 
tions of the departed were consulted, and a wide range of choice 
was allowed, the only restriction being tiiat the character of the 
offerings should be determined by tiie rank of the recipient, 
rather than by the status of the offerer. A high official, for 
instauce, was entitled to a funeral becoming his rank, imt not 
to sacrifices of equal dignity, unless his descendants could claim 
a position equal to that formerly occupied by himself. 

At the present day the rites of sacrifice are 
similar to those mentioned above, but there is 
observable a greater ostentation in the case of 
private persons, and a breaking down of the 
ancient distinctions between the observances 
permitted to the several classes of the people. The 
‘ personator of the dead ’ has disappeared, as has 
already been mentioned. 
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The Imperial worship of ancestors is associated 
now, as in very early times, with that of Shang-ti 
(the Supreme Kuler) at the annual sacrifice of the 
winter solstice—the tablet rejirescnting Shang-ti 
being placed on the highest platform of the ‘Altar 
of Heaven,’ facing south, whilst those which re¬ 
present the live Emperors are set on either side, 
lacing east and west. 'J'lie carcass of a calf, care¬ 
fully seleiited, is jilaced before each shrine, together 
witii pieces of silk and a nuriiher of sacrificial 
vessels. The distinguishing feature of the sacrillce 
to Shang-ti is the whole burnt-oll'ering of a young 
bull in a special furnace, and the presentation of 
a large piece of blue jade, emblematic of the 
highest authority, 'riie whole ceremony, including 
the preyiaratory season of fasting and purification, 
is fully described in the Manchu ritual. 

The sacrifices to ance.stors, on the part of the 
people generally, take jdace at the graves in spring 
and autumn ; and also are performed before the 
‘ tablet of the deceased ’ on tlie occasion of the 
periodic festivals—the first, third, and fifteenth of 
the first moon; the festival of ‘Clear-Bright’ 
(about the 6th April); the fiftli of the fifth moon ; 
the fifteenth of the seventh moon ; the fifteenth of 
the eiglitli moon; the first of the tenth moon; on the 
last day of the year ; and also on special occasions, 
such as weddings, etc. On less important occasions, 
such as a betrothal, or the assumyition of the cap of 
puberty by a son of the house, announcements of 
the fact are made to the tahh't, thus signiliying 
the interest which the ancestors are suyiyiosed to 
take in the aflairs of the family. 

The manufacture of paper articles, for trans¬ 
mission to the dead by means of burning, affords 
employment for millions of jioojde ; in some cities 
the beating out of tinfoil, and fixing it to sheets of 
paper, to be afterwards shaped into imitation 
dollars or ingots, etc., is the staple industry. The 
use of these artiiles is a comparatively recent 
innovation, and indicates a very serious degrada¬ 
tion of the idea of communion with the dead. 

(d) Objrc.t of the mrri/tres ',—The commonly re- 
ceiviid oynnion that sacrifices areollored to ancestors 
with a view to sustentation, though not entirely 
erroneous when applied to the case of the more 
ignorant Chinesi!, finds little ..upportor authority 
among the intelligent classes or in the ancient 
literature. It is true that the spirits are represented 
as partaking to rejdetioii, and as thoroughly enjoy¬ 
ing the ollerings presented to them ; but these ex- 
yiressions must be taken as figures of speech, which 
merely iniydy that the spiritual guests appreciate 
the good intentions of their filial descenuants, on 
the analogy of a Chinese banquet where such polite 
pliraseology is considered ae rigueur. In the 
Chinese classics it is repeatedly stated that the 
real value of the ofl'ering is to be measured by 
the spirit in which it is made ; the true sacrifice is 
the heart of the oflerer, without which the most 
elaborate ceremony will utterly fail to secure the 
ayiprobation of the spirits. The exhibition of food 
which the offerer himself consumes, and the burn¬ 
ing of paper money and utensils which benefit 
none but the manufacturer and retailer, possess no 
virtue ajiart from the ‘ bit of heart ’ whicli prompts 
the offering. 

No doubt in early times the idea of communion 
with the spirits of tlie dead was a powerful motive 
in the offering of sacrifices, and is still prominent 
in the case of the Imperial celebration ; but in the 
popular observances of ancestor-worship selfish 
considerations are not altogether absent; the 
distribution of the usufruct of the ancestral 
property, on the occasion of the annual sacrifices, 
18 a powerful motive to a regular participation in 
the ancestral rites. Social convention is a very 
important factor; the desire to make as good a 


show as one’s neighbours is also an active stimulus ; 
and superstition intervenes to confirm the time- 
honoured rites where the element of faith may be 
lacking. 

Confucius seems to have regarded sacrifices as of 
subjective value only. Chucius, the great com¬ 
mentator of the 12th cent. A.D., insisted that there 
was not sufficient ground for the assurance that 
the spirits really existed ; and the popular phrase 
‘deaa and ended’ may serve to inaicate the real 
attitude of the C^hinese’ mind towards the question. 
Thus, though in the Imperial worship of ancestors 
the good offices of deiicased Emperors with the 
Supreme Being are reverently acknowledged and 
invoked, in the great majority of cases the offer¬ 
ing of sacrifice is regarded merely as one of the 
‘accidents’ of filial piety, which is still considered 
a virtue of supreme importance, and neglect of 
which will surely issue in disaster to the un- 
filial and forgetful, from whatever spiritual source 
the nemesis may arise. 

It may he mentioned that a special festival is 
held on the 15th of the 7th moon for the benefit of 
the ‘ hungry ghosts ’ who have no descendants to 
sacrifice to them ; and the customary offerings are 
made to iliern on the part of tlie j»eople generally, 
not altogether from benevolent motives, but partly 
to obviate the possibility of injury to tlie living or 
uneasiness to the dead through the restlessness of 
these ‘orjihan spirits.’ 

2 . Divination.—Another method of comnninion 
with the dead was Viy means of divination, which 
is referred to in tlie most, ancient records. U is 
mentioned in the time of Shnii (2255 B.C. ) ns being 
enijdoyed with a view to learning the will of the 
ancestors concerning the choice of a sueeessor to 
the throne, and again in the selection of officials. 
E'an-keng (1401 B.C.) is said to have been thus 
guided by the ancestors in the clioice of a site for 
his new eaiiital. 'flic Duke of Dhow (12th cent. 
B.C.) is frequently represented as consulting liis 
ancastors by this means. 

Tlie practice of divination seems to have been 
entrusted to certain otfieials, who consulted the 
omens indicated by the lines of the tortoise shell 
and the stalk of the milfoil plant. In the former 
case the ujiper shell of the tortoise was removed, 
ami a quantity of ink spread over the under side ; 
it was then held over a brazier, and the ink, m 
drying, formed a number of lines which the diviners 
professed to be able to interpret. The stalks of 
the milfoil, or yarrow, 49 in numljer, were mani¬ 
pulated according to certain prescribed rules, and 
the diagrams which tliey formed by coinhination 
were regarded as supplying further guidance. 
Other and simpler methods were in use among the 
people generally in early days, but those just 
mentioned were employed at the Court. The 
omens were generally consulted at tlie Ancestral 
Temple, as later references seem to prove. 

The pseudo-scientific tficorics of Feng-shui {q.u.) 
(lit. ‘ Wind-Water ’) are closely connected with the 
subject of communion with the dead, one chief 
object being the selection of suitable grave-sites, 
where the aead may be expected to rest in jieace, 
and thus be in a favourable condition for friendly 
communication with the living. Another and 
more recent innovation is the practice of inquiring 
of the dead by means of a ventriloquist in the 
lerson of a young girl, who, like the pythoness of 
’hilippi, is supposed to reply on behalf of the 
deceased. A form of ‘ jilancliette,' consisting of a 
bent twig fastened to a cross piece which rests on 
the open palms of the medium’s hands, is used to 
trace characters upon a tablet covered with sand, 
and by this means communications are suiqiosed 
to be transmitted by the spirits to their living 
interlocutors. The plaintive cry which may stifi 
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he heard in all parts of (Jhina, uttered from the 
roof of the house, and directed towards the north, 
calling upon the soul, wliieh has just taken its 
flight, to return to its old home, is mentioned in 
the ‘ Record of Kites,’ and seems to i)e of im¬ 
memorial anti([uity. The preparation made for 
the return of the spirit on a stated day after death, 
when a table of eatables is placed in the kitchen, 
and a quantity of lime spread on the floor in front 
of the stove, witli a view to tracing the approach 
of the spirit, may also he quoted as an instance of 
the poj)ular view as to the possibility of communica¬ 
tion with the dead. 

Litbratcrk. — J. Leg-g'c, Chinese Cla8si.c8 (florifr-kong’, 
1M>7 ff ), and Reluiium of China (London, IMSO); J. Ross, 
The Original Helnjion of China, Edin. and Lond., 1910; R. K. 
Dougrlas, Cmi/ui'ianism anti Taotsin (Lond., 1877); Dyer 
Ball, Things Chinese^ (Shnn^''hni, 1900); Blndg^et, The Atti¬ 
tude of Christianity toward Ancestral Worship (HhatiKhai, no 
date); H. A. Giles, Religions of Ancient China (London, 
1905); W. Gilbert Walshe, Coi\fiiniiji and Confucuniimn 
(Hhangbai, 1910); Yates, ‘Ancestral VVorsdiip' in I'rac of Miss. 
Caikf. (Shantrhai, 1877). W. (RlhERT WaLSHE. 

COMMUNION WITH THE DEAD (Chris¬ 
tian).—The present article will not treat of any 
such practices as the calling up of the dcacl, 
mentioned, for example, in 1 S 28 (see ‘Necro¬ 
mancy’ in Divination jchr.]), and brought into 
vogue again in our own time by the ‘ Spiritualists’ 
and ‘Theosojihists’ (see SrmiTUALISM and THEO¬ 
SOPHY). Nor shall we speak of the commemoration 
of the <lead, which has been treated separately 
above. We shall notice here only the beliefs, rites, 
and customs concerning the communion of the 
living with tlie dead which are based on the Holy 
Scriptures, and which have been adopted by most 
of the (Jhristian Churches. The idea of such 
intercourse has its origin in two lun<laniental 
beliefs: the belief in the immortality of the con¬ 
scious and personal stml, and the conlidence that 
the bonds of attection, religion, and gratitude, 
formed on earth, arc eternal. These beliefs do 
not belong peculiarly to Christianity ; they existed 
among the Cauls, and still subsist among the 
1‘arsis and the Jews. 

Tor these more or loss vague beliefs, .lesiis Christ 
substituted an absolute conviction based on His 
nwelations concerning the nature of God who is 
Spirit, His relations with man, and everlasting 
life. ‘ 1 am not alone,’ He said, ‘but I and the 
Father that sent me’(.In 8 “’). He was aware of 
the constant prcscmii'of God with Him, and it was 
from l,ha(. knowhslge that He drew the strength 
necessary for maintaining to the ernl the struggle 
for the salvation of the world. In the same w'ay 
Jesus lived in spiritual communion with Mose.s, 
wdiose law Ho had come to accomplish, and with 
Elijah and the other prophets, whose Messianic 
promises He fullilhul. We may recall, for instance, 
the scene of the Transfiguration, in the description 
of which the Apostles have expressed, in a manner 
as simple as it is admirable, their belief that their 
Master, the Messiah, was in spiritual relation with 
His predecessors. And later, w hen, in the struggle 
with the IMiarisces and the Sadducees, Jesus fore¬ 
saw His apparent defeat and death, He did not 
doubt for an instant that, even after His decease. 
He would continue to be in communion of spirit 
with His faithful friends. ‘1 will not leave you 
comfortless . . . yet a little wdiile, and the world 
scetli 1110 no more; but ye see me: because I live, ye 
shall live also ’ (Jn 14*®'*). Then, at the moment of 
His a.scension. He exclaimed ; ‘ Lo, I am wdth you 
alway, even unto the end of the world ’ (Mt 28^). 

Rut what are all these declarations worth, how'- 
over solemn they arc, in (loinjiarison with the 
pledge of His communion which He gave and gives 
still in the Eucharist? Our Lord and Master, 
in instituting this Sacrament, wished not only to 


impress deeply on the minds of His Apostles the 
memory of His supreme sacrifice as a symbol of 
brotherhood, but to give, through these symbols 
of His body and His blood, a pledge of His real, 
though spiritual, presence with all those who 
should believe in Him and commune with His 
glorified soul. 

The Apostles and the Fathers of the Church 
inherited this comforting faith, and never doubted 
that they kept up intercourse with their beloved 
dead, through the medium of Christ. Hemie arose 
the custom, which seems strange to us, though 
quite in harmony with faithful love, of letting one¬ 
self be ‘ baptized for the dead ’ (1 Co 15‘-'“'*). Those 
in view w*ere certain deceased persons who had 
died converted to Christianity but without having 
been baptized; some relative who had a great 
affection for them, being persuaded that they could 
not be admitted into the Kingdom of heaven if 
they did not bear the seal of regeneration, thought 
he would secure the privilege for them by this 
vicarious baptism. This custom must have spread 
very quickly, for we know from Tertuilian, 
Epijdianiiis, and John Chrysostom that it still 
existed in their time among some dissenting bodies. 
St. I’aul in other passages (Gal 2“*, I’h 4'®) 
asserts his faith in a close union between Christ 
ami himself. Had not his conversion been accom¬ 
plished by the feeling of the continual jirescnce, 
nay more, the possession of this Jesus, whom he 
had the remorseful feeling of having ]»ersecuted in 
the person of St. Stejihen? Is not this the mean¬ 
ing of that accusing voice which he heanl on the 
w^ay to Damascus: ‘Saul, Saul, why persecutest 
thou me ? ’ 

'J'he Apostolic Fathers, and then the Fathers of 
the (^Jiurcli, down to the end of the 4th cent., 
taught that it was lawful to remember before (iod 
the beloved dead, who died in the faith, and in 
the same way to pray on behalf of the martyrs, 
w'ith a view to remission of the sins which they 
might have committed while on earth. Conversely 
it was held that these friends, now transfigureil, 
tliought of the living. Hence came that sentence 
inserted in the Apostles’ (h*eed : ‘T believe in the 
Communion of Saints.’ According to their point 
of view, there was a solidarity, and an emulation 
of tliouglits, good actions, ami prayers, between 
the faithful in heaven and those on earth, who had 
a common f.aith in .lesus Christ. They believed 
that these three divisions of the Rody of Jesus 
Christ—the Church Militant, the Church Expec¬ 
tant, and the Church Triumphant—lent each other 
mutual help. This is the root of the Catholic 
dogma of the transference of the merit of the saints 
to the living members of the Church. 

We shall now notice the acts and customs by 
means of which this belief in the communion of 
the living ami the dead showed itself in the Church. 
In the case of simple members who had pas.sed 
aw'ay from the flock, the bond of affection was 
kept firm by means of visits to their tombs, by 
following their good example, and by reading 
their names, wdiich were written on a di}>tych, 
in tlie church. After this reading, performed by 
the deacon, the priest used to pray for them thus*. 
‘ Horuni omnium animabiis dona requiem, Dmiii- 
nator Domine Deus noster, in saiictis tuis taber- 
naculis.’ The communion of the faithful ones 
with the holy Victim of Calvary was inaintained 
by prayer, by the imitation of His virtues, and by 
tile Eucharist. From the time of the first persecu¬ 
tions, the Christians associated the martyrs, those 
heroic witnesses of Jesus Christ, with Him in their 
worship. They had a custom of gathering together 
on the anniversary of the death of the martyrs, at 
the very spot of their torture, or at their grave, 
and there, in an agape (‘ love-feast ’), they used to 
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celebrate their sufTerinj'.s with son^^s of triumph 
and prayers (see art. Agapk). From the be^jinning 
of the f)th cent, tliey no longer prayed for them, for 
that would have seemed to do them wrong on the 
contrary, they commended themselves to their good 
services, lint, it must he noticed, the praisci of the 
saints or tlie martyrs Avas never separated from 
the praise of Christ; it was to Him as the supicme 
Intercessor, as the inexhaustible Source ol holy 
life and of sacrilice, that the prayers were ad- 
dressetl. This cult of the tlead w'as called Natalia 
or Nataliria, i.e. birth-day, and is the origin of 
anniversary masses. 

When those Christians who, in the presence 
of torture, had denied ('hrist (lajmt), and other 
great sinners who had been e\communi<;ated, 
wished to be reinstated in the Churc-h alter tin* 
close of persecution, they had a habit of imploring 
the intei cc'^sion of the confessors who had survived 
the tortmes and w'ere enjoying a liigh reputation 
with the Ihick and wdth the bisliop. From this 
point it was only one st ep more l-o attribute the 
same poAver to the deceased confessors, t.c. to 
the maiijn's, for whom they reserved exclusively 
the title of Stnvfn, and to invoke them as inter¬ 
cessors with (Jod. Now this stej* was imporlant, 
for it marks the boundnry between that division 
of the Church which includes Angliiians, Presby¬ 
terians, and Lutherans on (he one hand, and the 
Orldiodox Cieek and lioman Catholic Chinches on 
the other. This step Avas taken in the 3id i-entury. 

It is a strange tact that it Avas an Alexandrian 
theologian, Ongiui, afterAvards condemned as a 
heretic, avIio liist stated this belief in the inter¬ 
cessory ])ower of the Saints. ‘All those men,’he 
says (n? Ca7tt. Cant, iii, 75 [Vii \iii, lOOJ), ‘avIio 
have dejiarted tliis life jireserve their love lorthosi* 
w’honi they havi* left beloAV, are anxious about 
theii safety, and helj) them by their iirayers 
and intercessions to (Jod,’ 'J hen conies Jerome. 
Ill his Ep. emit. a<l Eufitochium {PL xxii. OOti), 
he addresses Paula, her mother, noAV dead, 
in these AV'ords: ‘FaroAvell, Paula! (kmie and 
hel)» by your j>rayer.s your very old friend who 
respects you. Thanks to your faith and your 
good Avorks, you are associated with ('Jirist. 
Noav, wdien you are in His presence, you Avill 
obtain more easily Avhatever you ask.’ Finally, 
St. Augustine, by the spell of his genius, con- 
.secrated this belief in t,he intercession of the Saints, 
and encouraged among the laithful the custom of 
invoking them apart from, and sometimes instead 
of, Jesus Christ. Every one know's his admirable 
prayer on behalf of Moni<;a, his mother {Confess. 
IX, 13): ‘I implore Thee, O Lord, to grant her 
pardon for her sms, for the love of that great Healer 
of our wounds, who was nailed to the cross. . . . 
If, during all the years that she lived after her 
baiitisni, she fell into any sin, pardon her, and do 
not treat her like a harsh Judge. . . . The only 
thing she has commended to us is to remember her 
at ’I’hy altar, where she used to kneel during her 
lifetime, and Avhere she had known the Holy 
Victim shared amon;; the faithful.’ j 

HencoforAvard the invocation of martyrs and 
saints, then the prayers addressed to the arch- ' 
angels and the Virgin Mary, as intercessors, 
became an integral [»art of the doctrine, ritual, 
and custom of the Roman Catholic Church. This 
practice is jiroved by numerous epitaphs, of aa hich 
we shall i]Uote a fcAV : ‘ X# in orationibus tuis rages 
pro nobis, quia scirnus ie in (Jbristo’; ‘ Vivas in 
Deo et rages'; ' Ora pro pare ntibiis inis* But it 
must be observed that these expressions are later 
than the hth century. 

1 Of. AuguRtine, Henm ccczix. de Stephano Martyre :' Injuria 
est ]>ro martyre orare, cujus nos debemus orationibus com- 
mendari.’ 


Now there is a very great diflerence to be 
observed betAveen these jirayere addressed to the 
dead and the custom or having niasse.s said to 
shorten the time of their stay in Purgat<uy. A 
fcAV centuries were required before the Catholic 
doctrine arrived at this last stage. Masses for 
the dead originated in the practice of ‘private 
inaiwes,’ whicli Avas established in the 7th and 8th 
centuries. (Jregory I. was the first divine Avho 
taught that, the sacrilice of the Mass could improve 
the condition of the dead in Purgatory. Walafrid 
Strabo (d. 849) confirmed the custom of private 
masses. Peter the Lombard (d. 1164) in his Liber 
Senteniiarnm (iv. 12), and ’J'homas Aquinas (d, 
1274) in his tynnnmi Theologiae (Sunpl. jiart iii. 
71, art. lU), comjdeted the theory oi the eflicacy 
of the prayers and of the celebration of the 
Eucharist for the departed souls. Every one 
knoAA’K hoAV this custom, combined Avitli the sale of 
Indulgences, gave rise to such abuse that many 
honest prie.sts called for a reform of the Church. 

But, in virtue of the adage that ‘ the abuse 
of a thing i.s not an argument against its use,’ 
AA'e must ask ourselviis it there is not, underlying 
these customs, a tiiily Christian idea, a legitimate 
.sentiment. From the Chiistian jioint of vicav, the 
communion of the living Avil.h (he dead derives its 
origin, as AA'e have already noticed, from tAvo or 
three lieliefs liceply rooted in the human lu'art and 
confirmed by the (losjiel—belief in the immortality 
of the soul, in th(‘ ellicacy of prayer, and in the 
indissolubility of tin* bonils ot love and religion 
formed on earth. ’I’liis connexion is maintained 
and Htrength<*n<*d by visits and prayers at the 
grai'e ol our beloved dead ; and, in the case of 
heroes and martyrs, by the numtion of their names 
and the praise of their virtues in publii; Avorship. 
Ucstiicted to thesi* uses, it seems to the jiresent 
AAriter to be a h‘gitimate ami comforting belief, 
Avhich may serve to stimulate to piety and virtue. 
It show's the stimgth ot (he ties VAhich bind 
ancesj,ors to then (liiscendants. It has insjtired 
much Christian jioetry, for examjdo the jioem of 
Victor Laprade entitled Nos tnorfs nous aident^ 
and the hymn of R. de Sailh'iis Avhich begins Avith 
tlie line, ’ll me lionduit, douce jiensde,’of which 
the folloAving are the e.ssenl ial ideas : aa'c are never 
alone, eit hei in trouble or in joy; besides Jesus, 
tb*‘ Divine Shejdieni, Avho aUvay.s jirotects and 
guides llis ‘shec]),’ our dead friends are present 
not far from us, invisible Avitnesses, who Avatch 
over us, and help us fiy ( heir prayers; therefore 
let us faithfully maintain the siuritual communion 
with our dead Avhich Ave had begun on earth. 

LiTKRATiiitB.— Orig-eii, In Canl. Cant. lib. iii. ; Cyprian, Ep. 
xii 10; Tertullian, de Moninjaynin, rh. x.; Basil (of CujHarea), 
lloiinUa in zl. martyreif, Greg:ory (of NaziiuizuH), adv. 
Julian. Sermo i. also llomilta rnn in S. ('ypnanum; V 
de Laprade, he hivre d'anjiere, I’ariR, 1S77; Comtebse A. de 
Gasparin, Les Uoriemis cHeetes, TariH, 1860; Augustine, 
de Cura pro Mortum yerenda, alwo ConJesH. ix. 13; Jerome, 
Ep. rviii. ad Kiistvcluum: Edm. le Blant, Jnnerip. chrvL. de 
la Caule, I’ariM, IS^C, vol. i.; ('avIiqueH de I’iyhse re/ormee 
de France, I'ariti, 1808, ‘ Oantique ’ 2M. 

CA.STON BoNK'I' Mauky. 

COMMUNION WITHTHEDEAD(Mualini). 
— I. Pre-Islamic theory.—The scanty notices Avhieh 
we possess of pro-Islamic Indiefs about tlie state of 
the departed are sutticient to indicate that, like 
other peo])les avIio buried their dead, the Arabs 
suyiposed that some of the habits and capacities 
displayed during life lasted on beyond it, and that 
in eniergeneies tlie dead body could be called upon 
to discharge some of the functions of the living 
body. Just as crippled ohl Avarriors were taken to 
the battlelield, not to light, but to exercise their 
good luck {i/iann al-nnqlbn), so the cmstorii of bring¬ 
ing dead heroes in llicir coftins to battle lasted on 
till the 4th cent. A.H. or later. A party of men, 
we are told, jiassod by the grave of ^atim of Tai, 
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whose hospitality was proverbial. They taunted 
the dead man with failing to provide them with a 
banquet; in the middle of tlie night they heard 
a voice summoning them to feast on a camel 
which they found freshly slaughtered by the tomb.^ 
In another form of the story the camel was 
brougiit by yatirn’s son, to whom his dead father 
appeared in a drtiam in (ionsequence of the taunt. 
The relation of this apparition to the occupant of 
the grave would be the same as that of the wraith, 
or ‘ phantasm of the living,’ to the living; and a 
comrnoiiplaee of Arabic poetry, going back doubt¬ 
less to pagan days, is the apparition of a mistress 
visiting her lover in a dream. The real person was 
not tlie apparition in either case, hut the body ; 
and ])rayers which survived into Islam were that 
the body might not be far removed, and that the 
grave miglit be well watered—water being no less 
necessary to the dead than to the living. 

2 . The innovation of Islam.—The paradox of 
Islam lay not in assuming the continuance of con¬ 
sciousness and personality, but in promising llieir 
comjdete recovery at the final judgment. l*rob- 
ably the most logical interpnilM-itioii of these 
doctrines was that some fragimuit of the body 
would remain as a germ for t-he future restoration 
of the whole ; and this seems to he the orthodox 
view. With it there is naturally associated the 
view ascribed to Ihn 'Abbas, ‘the interpreter of 
the Qur’an,’ who, wlien askoil what became of the 
soul at death, replied t hat it went out like a flame.* 
He would have accepted the formula of Aristotle, 
which makes the soul the entelrchy of the body. 

It was not, however, possible io adhere to the 
doctrine of tlie resurrection and the final judgnumt, 
when men had Io be roused to the sacrifice of their 
lives in tlie cause of Islam. The entry of the 
martyr into Paradise could not he delayed a mo¬ 
ment after death. After the second battle and 
first defeat of the Prophet, a text was revealed 
forbidding the aiiplication to the martyrs of the 
term ‘dead’; tliey were alive and in Paradise, 
waiting for their comrades. The next set of 
martyrs actually sent a touching message through 
the Prophet to their friends. Nor, again, could 
(lie punishment of unbelievers be deferred. After 
tlie victory of Iladr, when the bodies of the slain 
pagans were being cast into a pit, the Projihet 
asked them one by one whether tliey were now 
convinced. His followers marvelled that he should 
address dead bodies ; but he re])lied that they could 
hear perfectly, tlumgh tliey could not answer. The 
privilege of retaining consciousness, however, could 
not be confined to tlie bodies of unbelievers ; those 
of slain Muslims were presently found to retain 
their freshness decades of years after their burial. 
When they were exhumed, blood still flowed from 
their wounds. 

Whereas, then, with the pagans there were the 
dead body and the wraith, with the Muslims there 
was yet a third representative of the being, the 
inhaijitant of Paradise or of Hell. The tradition— 
not without parallels in pagan beliefs—sometimes 
thinks of the former as a bird, or at least as 
possessed of wings. The difficulty of reconciling 
resurrection and judgment with the immediate 
entry into Parntiisu or Hell is usually got over by 
the supposition that there is a foretaste of their final 
fate in tiie case of both the pious and the wicked. 
Al-Ghazali, in his classical treatise, more than sug¬ 
gests tliat men enter their final state at death, and 
that it is correct to say of a dead man that his 
resurrection has come. In any case, he rejects the 
supposition that death involves complete loss or 

1 Kitab-aUAghiini, xvi, 108. 

a Mas'iidi, vd Hurbier de Meynard, Paris, 1861-77, Hi. 828. 

a Ibn (^utaiba, On Conflicting Tradition$, Cairo, 1326 A.B., 

p. 186. 


suspension of consciousness, and he is convinced 
that the dead continue to take an interest in the 
affairs of their relatives; when a newcomer arrives, 
he is met by his relatives, who wish to know what 
the various members of the family are doing, 
whether, e.g.^ the daughters are married. Com¬ 
panions of the Prophet are said to have resisted 
temptation through the fear of giving pain to their 
departed relatives.^ The apparent inconsistency 
of these beliefs with Qur’&nic texts (e.g. ‘ thou 
canst not make the dead hear’) is got over by 
allegorical interpretation.* 

3 . The popular belief.—The most ordinary form 
in which communication with the dead is thought 
to take place is in dreams ; and cases in which the 
fate of the dead is revealed in this way are sup¬ 
posed to have occurred in every century of Islam. 
The poet Ferazdaq, who died in 110 A.H., seems to 
have appeared to several persons after his death, 
and assured them that he was saved ; though his 
accounts of the reason were not jicrfectly con¬ 
sistent.* Hisrival Jarir was also seen, ‘suspended,’ 
after his death. The free-thinker Alm’l-'Ala of 
Ma'arra in the 5th cent. a.h. was seen after his 
death, lieing devoured by two snakes.^ One of his 
works contains a series of imaginary interviews 
with various dead worthies, cliie.lly juiets, who 
exjdain why they were saved.* The persons most 
fre<]iiently seen in dreams are prophets and saints. 
In the year 5S6 a.h., Ilm'Araui in Cordova had a 
vision of all the prophets f.ogethcr, from Adam to 
Muhammad ; hut tlie only one among tliem who 
addressed him was Hud.® Visions of the Prophet 
Muhammad are specially welcuiiie, heiiause Satan 
cannot take his form, and such an apparition must 
1 k 5 real.’ One of the friends of tne biograyiher 
Yaqutsaw the Prophet in a dream ; and, as the latter 
spoke Fermtn, this anecdote aiiyiears to be true.® 
In the year 346 A.H. a man apyieared at liaghdad 
in the inos(jne that is ‘ between tlie stationers and 
the goldsmiths ’; he said he was the messenger of 
the Prophet’s daughter Fatima, who had appeared 
to him in a dream, desiring tliat a dirge on her 
sons should be chantctl by a professional mourner, 
whom she specified ; the congregation welcomed her 
messenger, and oflered him a gratuity, wliich ho 
declined.* When the fanious traditionalist Ibn 
’Asakir had delivered seven lectures on the virtues 
of Abu Bakr (the first Khalif), and hatl then 
stopjied, the Khalif ajipeared to one of the audience 
in a dream, mounted on a camel, to assure him 
that the course would be continued.^® Visions of 
'Ali and his sons are also common. 

4. Beliefs connected with Sufiism. — It is recorded 
that the l’roj>het was in the habit of visiting graves, 
and this practice is recommended by Muslim theo¬ 
logians as a religious exercise.The notion of 
‘ visiting ’ is so closely associated with the grave 
that the latter is called in Turkish ‘a visiting- 
place.’ Saints may, indeed, be visited either at 
their actual tombs or at the jilaces which they 
frequented during their lives; so the Sayyid Nefisa 
is buried in Maraglia, ‘near the Long (irave in the 
main street ’; hut she ‘ appears ’ in the Cairene 
sanctuary to which her affections were attached, 
likewise Sayyid Ahmad al-Rifa'i has a tomb in 
his home Umin 'Uhaida, and another in the desert 
where he used to iierforni his devotions; both 

1 Jliya 'vliim al-din, Cairo, 1306 A.n., iv, 866 ff. 

* Ibn QutaUuii, up. eit. pp. 186-191, 

3 Kitab-al-Aghnvi, xix. 46. 

4 Letters of Abu'l-'Ala, ed. I). S. Marjfoliouth, Oxford, 1898, 
p. 132, Aralnc test. 

0 RUtalal al-Ghvfran, published in 1908 ; excerpted by R. A. 
Nicholson, in JRAS, 19()‘A 

* Fnfuf al-hikam, Cairo. 1309 a n., p. 191. 

7 Al-Ohaziili, IJ^yd al-'nlim, iv. 39ii 

3 Diet, of hcamed Men, ed. D. 8. Margoliouth, London, 1910, 
Hi 40. ... 

® lb. V. 240. 10 76. V. 144. ^ariri, Maqdma, xl. 
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t^mbs are visited, but it is onJy in the latter that 
the visitor feels awe and terror. ^ 

The theory which, as we have seen, took 
shape in the early days of Isl&m, that the bodies of 
saints and martyrs retained their vital powers, 
became witli many Sufis something like a dogma. 
‘I have seen,’ says one of these writers, ‘four 
shaikhs who have the same control of their actions 
in their graves as they had when alive: ' Abd al- 
Qadir al-Jilani, Ma'rui al-Karkhi,’ and two others 
less celebrated.* Somedetailsof this belief aregiven 
in the mystical encyclo))a‘dia of Ihn'Arabi (d. 638 
A.H.).® A .saint was being buried, and the per.sori 
burying him took tlie winding dieet off the taco of 
the corpse and let the cheek touch the ilnst; the 
saint opened liis eyes and said, ‘Would.st thou 
humiliate me before Him who hath exalted me?’ 
Ihn'Arabi declares that he had himself witnessed 
a similar event in the case of his friend Abdallah .al- 
yah.ashi; the la.yer-out was, in consequence, afraid 
to wash the corpse, hut the dead saint commanded 
him to continue. Tlic life of these .saints in their 
graves is, Ihti'Arahi sa^s, ‘psychic,’ *.c. confined 
to pniising Ciod ; hence their oratories after their 
deaths must not he used for any iMii)ioper purpose. 
Wlien a man in an iuij)ure stale t‘nlcre(f the oratory 
of the dead saiul. Ahu Yazul Hist a mi, his clothes 
took lire. Similarly, when .sorm; lads did mischief 
near the grave ot Ahu Said, the saint called out to 
them 1.0 stop.■* 'riic remains ol such .saintscontinue 
to do after death wlial tliey did in their htotime ; 
one of them had petitioned to he, allowed to pray in 
his grave alter (Ie,at)i, and he was seen doing so. 
In such a ca.sc, one who looks at. the face ot the 
dead wouhl douht whether he were alive or not; 
only he has ceasi’d to breathe, and his pulse has 
ceased to hc.at. 'this was the case wit h Ibn'Arahi’s 
fat hei, who hail foretold the day ot his death fifteen 
dii^s heloie its occurrence. ‘When we buried 
liim, we \\(!rc in doubt whether he were alive or 
dead.’ 

The writer who telN tho most extravagant Btories of this sort 
Is the EgNptmn Slm‘nun, ot the 10th cent. A.il., who has 

recounted lu a IciipjiJn treatise tJod’s favours towards him.® 
One ot ttieso was Llie fiuMlit.i wiUi which he could hold intercourBe 
with dead HuiiitH. 'J'his, lie says, was owing to the courtesy with 
whuih lie treated them when he v isited llicir tombs, and hiH deal' 
Mi(/ w)th them an thovyh theu were alii'e The experionces 
wliich lie proceeds to record arc ccrt'Uidy remarkable. He had 
onnLted to visit the tomb of ShafVi, founder of one of the law- 
Hcliool.s; .Sliafi'i (who had been dead sev'^en centuries) appeared 
to him in a dream, complaining of this neglect, and saying that he 
was impiiHotied in his tomb and required the summons of a 
piou.s man | to eiiiililc him to leave itj. Aft.er vainly asking leave 
to delay his visit till the next day, ISha'r.T,ni left tho house where 
he was staying, and hastened to the tomh, W'hich is in tho neigh¬ 
bourhood ()f Cairo. Before he got there he was mot by Shall'i, 
who took him to the top of the cupola, and there entertained 
him with a meal of white breaii, cheese, and melon of a sort just 
then introdueed into Egypt. t)n another occasion Hh&fi'i ex¬ 
tended the invitation to the whole of Sha'ranrs family, and 
appears to have entertained him and his daughters (whose 
names he gives) for some time in the mausoleum. When one of 
Sha'rain’s friends expressed some scepticism as to this intercourse 
with Sl.afl'i. the latt.er appeared in a dream to the friend, who 
was convinced and apologized. Sometimes the ghostly visitor 
oonsented to partake of food, and sometimes, having promised 
entertainment, he got living persons to provide it in his place. 
OccjiKionally Slia'rani, when calling, fulled to find his ghostly 
friends at liome. This was the case when he vwited the tomb of 
the i;;liifi poet Ilm al-K:iri(j, who appeared the following night, in 
a dream, to apologize for his absence. Another saint on whom 
he called hud left his tonih to attend a battle in Uhodcs. 

5 . Muslim criticism of these narratives.—The 
degree of credence which attaches to these stories 
naturally varies with the intellectual calibre of 
individuals. Some criticism is thoroughly rational¬ 
istic ; so the corumeniator on al-Ghazali's work, in 
reference to the tradition that whoever sees the 
Prophet in a dream sees his real self, points out 
that this would imply that the l^rophet could 

1 Sha'nuii, Lafa’ ifalMinan, Cairo, 1.S21 a.b., ii. 11. 

* Al-Shainnufi, Ba/yaf al^Amir, Cairo, 1304, p. 63. 

* Meccan lievclationSt Cairo, 1203, i. 288. 

4 SfaihanJ, Asrdr al-Tauhid, I'etersburg, 1899, p. 484. 

® Lata’ if al-Minan, ii. 10. 


appear in a dream only to one person at a time, 
that he must appear as ne looked at the time of his 
death, and that the grave at Medina must be 
empty on these occasions. Probably many Muslims 
would agree with the views expressed by Ibn 
Taimiyya (d. 728 A.H.)^ in his treatment of the 
whole subject of apparitions—the occurrence of 
which he by no nican.^ denies. Muslima, he says, 
visit the tombs of tho.se whom they reverence, and 
occa.si<>mil]y the visitor aees the tomb unclose, while 
some one in the form of tlie dead saint comes out or 
goes in, riding or walking. The visitor ordinarily 
supposes tho aiiparition to he the dead saint him¬ 
self ; but, of course, it is a demon, who has taken 
the dead saint’s form. Similarly it often happens 
that after a man’s death aoine one in his form 
comes and talks to the living, pays his debts, 
returns his deposits, and gives an account of the 
stale of the dead. People think (not unreasonably) 
that the apjuirition is the dead man himself, but 
they are mistaken ; the apparition is a demon. So 
there are cases in which, when tlie corpse is carried 
to the grave, a hand is stretched out under the 
hier and put into that of the dead man’s son. 
Sonietiines a dying saint says, ‘ Let no one wash 
my body after my death ; I myself will come from 
such and such a quarter and discharge that duty 
my.s<‘lf’; after the death a figure ajipears in the 
air and washes the corpse. The per.son who has 
received Hie charge su])poscH the figure to he 
the deceased ; in reality it is a demon. Sometimes 
the pious visitor to the grave of the prophet or 
saint secs (as he thinks) tlie projihet or .saint come 
out and embrace or salute him; the visitor asks 
questions of the dead, and receives n reply from 
some one whom he sees or perhaps only hears. At 
times, without visiting the giave, he secs in the 
waking slate persons riding or on foot, and is told 
that they are projihcts, e.ff. Abraham, Jesus, or 
Muhaiiimad, and saints, ejf. AbCi Baler, Omar, or 
one of the Apo.stie.s. Ibn Taimiyya adds that he 
has known ense.^ in which a Muslim has invoked 
some sliaikh who was ab.sent. or dead, and has seen 
him come and help him. In all these cases the 
apnarition is a demon. If the person invoked from 
a uLstance is living, he often knows nothing of the 
experience; when, as is occasionally tlie ease, he 
shares it, the demons must have wrought a double 
illusion. The author attests most of these cases 
from his per.sonal experience, and adds lliat pagan 
countries like India are their usual location. So 
far from regariling them as a sign of God’s favour, 
he thinks that tliose who are thus exposed to the 
deception of the demons must have brought tlie 
misfortune on tliemselves by invoking others be¬ 
sides God. 

6 . Attitude of modern IslSmic theology towards 
them.—Keformed Islam, as represented by the 
Cairene Manar, would apparently sweep away all 
these beliefs, which it MUjiposes to be encouraged 
chiefly by the keepers of the tombs, who derive a 
rich liarvest from the votive oll’erings and fees 
brought by the visitors.* The treatment of the 
subject by an orthodox writer, the Sayyid Taufiq 
al-Iiakrl, head of the Sufi communities in Egypt, 
in his manual for the guidance of his co-religionists,® 
repre.sent 8 a slight advance on Sha'rani. In the 
chapter on the visit,ation of tombs lie quotes 
(apparently with apiiroval) traditions to the etlect 
that, whenever a man, jiassing by a tomb, salutes its 
inmate, the latter returns the greeting; that one 
of the ble.st was seen in a dream two years after his 
death, and stated that every Friday night and 
morning [with the Muslims the day begins at 
sunset] lie and his companions met at the residence 

1 Al-JawdJb al-l$alf.i1},CBAro, 1906, i. 329. 

^Manar, Cairo, 1320 A.u., p. 837. 

» Al Ta'lim xoaUlrahad, OaW, about. 1905. 
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of one of tlioir nniuber and made inquiries about 
their livin;^ friends. ‘ Your bodies or your souls ? ’ 
asked the dreamer. ‘ Our liodies,’was tlie reply, 
* have perislied ; .so, of course, it is a meeting? of 
our souls.’ The dreamer went on to ask, ‘AVJien 
we visit you, do you know of it ?’ Tlie rejily wa.s, 
‘ Yes, on' Fiiday 'evenin;^ and the whole of the day, 
and on Sal urday till sunrise.’ Another tradition 
extends the period of conseiousneHS to the day 
before and the day after the Fiiday. 

Literaturk.—T his is Kiven in the article. 

1). S. Margoliouth. 

COMMUNION WITH THE DEAD (Persian). 
—Amonj; the Parsis no inaj;ical or mantle eom- 
niunion with the <h'ad is obseived, the feedinj; and 
elothiiiff of the dead durin<» the IJauutspafhnuie- 
daya (the festival in honour of the Krava.shis [see 
vol. i. p. 454 f.]) bein'; a juirely aniini.stic olleiiiiK 
to the deceased members of the lamily. In tin; 
'jftioial rites of the Avesta, liowevor, we Imd several 
practices of communion with the dead, viz. the 
2[frinffnu, the ceremony jiiactised in the houses 
immedialely aft(;r a decease ; and the Srosh Ihrrun, 
the following ceremony in the temple. Both of 
them serve the purpose partly ot cleansinj; the 
house ainl l-lie eomnmnit,\ Irom the defilement of 
death, jiartly—and more jiarticularly—of helping; 
and streiif^Uieninf; the soul oj the ileceased on las 
dan^^erouH journey to the other world and before 
the judges who decide the fate of the dead. 

'J’lie Afrmgdn is eelehrated in the eveiiinR, from 
the Jinlitin}; of the stars until iiiidnip:ht, by the 
two prnssts (the zot and the raspi), the eleineiits of 
the eult being water, flowiir.s, and fruits, and, 
aliove all, the sacred fire. The two pri(;sts jilace 
Lheniselves one o|»j»osi(.e the other, and sinp, the 
players and tin' confessions, know'n as Afiuna 
vain/rt {Yn.sna xxvii. 13), As/icm vohn {Yuma 
XX vii. 14), and Fravardne (Yanna xi. 16). The hymn 
usimI on this occasion is tin; Dahina dfrilinh : the 
blessing of the righteous’(}Vcsv?<7- lx.). Moreovei, 
the daily ]»ray<u’H, f lu; qdhn, arc said as usual live 
times in the day ; only they an* now jireceded by t lie 
SrOsh-bdj (see' Darn'iestetcr, Zend-A vesta, I'aris, 


1H92-93, ii. 686 ff.), the adoration of Sraosha (the 
angel of death, the psyehopompos of Persian mytho¬ 
logy), and followed by the (cf. Darmesteter, 

iii. 167 fk), the corifessiori of sin, as a strengthen¬ 
ing of the soul, and an amends for the deceased’s 
went 4»f ])iety and righteousness in his lifetime. 

The festival in the temple {Srosh Darun) has 
as its sacramental element the consecrated bread 
(draona), a loaf being presented to Sraosha and 
then broken and eaten by the zot at the culmi¬ 
nation of the service. From this sacred bread the 
w'hole festival has derived its name, Srosh Dtirun. 
On the afternoon of the tliird day the family and 
their friends assemble w’ith the priest to celebrate 
a final festival, wliere, in addition to the daily 
prayers anil the confessions of sin, vows are made 
in honour of the deceased, and alms and legaides 
are usually promised. The dece.asccl, if he w'as 
a wealthy man, w ould also leave property for the 
jioor, the amount of which is announced on the 
same occasion. The festival is conc-luded on the 
fourth day at dawm. This last niomiint is of 
(,hc highest imjiortance : now the fate of the soul 
is to he decided on the (’liinvat Bridge (the bridge 
of judgment), and all the iorces of prayer must he 
jMit forth to sustain him in the moment of judgment. 
Therefore, the ])rayers of the jircci'ding days are 
repeated and siijiplied with fonr dirnujdns, the last 
of w'hicli is addressed to Sraosha ; hnally, ndraomi 
is oll'ered to him and to the Fravashis, the genii of 
iJie dead. 'This coindudes the ritual of tlie cere¬ 
mony, w’hich IS followed by a merry and uhundant 
feast. Sheep are killed, and their fat is throw'n 
into the hre before the eating of the llesh ; the 
jiriests and the poor are given clot,lies and money. 
Arrived in hea^en—thanks to this assistance—or 
in hell in spite of it—the soul is left to itself 
without further coiuniunion with the living, the 
ideas and the customs of the cult of the Fravashis 
belonging to quite another sphere of popular belief. 

LiTKRATirRK.—J. Damiesletor, Le Znid-Avestn, I’m is, 1S92- 
1K!W, II. 14G-l.M,()8()ff ; J J.Modi, ‘ The Furn'cal ('(Mtiiioihos ol 
the I’urboes, their Oiigin ami Expluiiatiou.’ JASli, it No 7. 
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Introductory (N. SonKi{m.OM), jt 736. 

American (H. B. Alkxanjjku), |>. 740. 

Babylonian (A. .Imikmjas), p. 745. 

Celtic (F. Anwvl), ]>. 747. 

Chinese (W. G. Walshe), p. 751. 

Christian (D. Stone and 1). C. Simpson), p. 752. 

Egyptian (W. M. Flinders 1’etiue), p. 700. 
Fijian (B. Thomson), p. 762. 

COMMUNION WITH DEITY (Intro¬ 
ductory).—Throughout the w’hole history of 
communion with deity a distinction is traceable 
betw’een direct and indirect (or mediated) coni- 
ti tun ion. The medium may bo a person (occa¬ 
sionally an animal) or a thing. The former cate¬ 
gory includes eestatics, Ikm-ocs, jiropbets, revealers, 
saviours, and saints ; the latter is represented by 
organizations like the kingship or the jiriest- 
bood, and by various institutions, rites, sacriliees, 
and ceremonies, or by a cliurch. A st/rong tendency 
is found in the great mass of religions to concen¬ 
trate communion with deity upon the mediator. 
Especially at the primitive stage deity and 
mediator are readily confounded, for primitive 
man does not draw' jiny clear distinction hotween | 
deity and one who lias a real communion with 
deity. Either deity is more or less consciously ' 
apprehended as an imjiersonal mysterious Power | 
present in animals, men, sonls, and things ; ora i 
man (or an animal, or a thing) is jiossessed by one I 


Greek and Roman (J. W. Duff), p. 763. 

Hebrew (tJ. A. Parton), ]). 771- 

Hindu.—See Biiakti-Maikja. 

Japanese (M. Kkvon), p. 774. 

Jewish.—See ‘Hebrew.’ 

Muslim (K. A. Nicholson), p. 775. 

Parsi (N. Sudkkrlom), p. 776. 

Vedic.— See Viiuic Religion. 

of the Powers, i.e. by a certain spirit or soul or 
god. 'riic possession may he occasional (in trance), 
or perjietual (during the lifetime or after death), or 
the subject of it may even be an incarnation of 
a particular deity—for example, the Egyptian 
Apis, the avatdras of Vishnu, the imams of 
Shi'i.sm, the Dalai Lama, incarnation of Avalo- 
kite.svara, etc. Tlie man full of mana (f/.v.), <>r in 
eommmiiun—the magician, the king, the priest, 
the mystic, the ivdti (‘the intimate friend’ of 
God, exalted in IMuluimmadan worship above the 
Prophet), the saint, or the incarnation—receives 
cult as a living god. The Divine man may he 
wuirshipjied during his lifetime as well as after 
death. In many ca.ses his intimate eomnmnion 
with deity, i.c, his being penetrated with iiower or 
divinity, is discovered or dul\ testified only after 
tleath. It may be that only his soul after death, 
not himself during his lifetime, is provided w ith 
tnama or deity. The Church lieatifies only after 
death ; in some cases the sanclitude {i.e. com* 
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munion with deity, and state of being tilled with 
mysterious power [see Holiness]), is exercised 
fully only by the dead (as, for instance, in the 
process oi the lieatification of Joan of Arc, healing 
wonders wrought by her in our time were con¬ 
sidered to be especially convincing). The risen 
Christ is mightier than the J esus who walked on 
earth. No more important step was ever taken in 
the development of religion than the introduction, 
already in the primitive stage, of the cult of heroes 
(jf.v.), in which two motives prevail: the recog¬ 
nition of special communion with deity, i.e. of 
wonderful, supernatural, Divine power, in the 
living or in the dead (revelation [g.«.] in lower and 
higher sense), and the need of having divinity near 
and^ palpable in human history (Osiris, Adonis, 
Attis, H^rakles, Krishna, and R&ma were supposed 
to have been men before becoming gods). Hence 
communion with deity may coincide with having 
Divine character—from primitive religion, which 
worships one supposed to have first-hand relations 
with deity, to historical Christianity, where Christ 
is at the same time the man in full communion 
with God and the revealer of God, God in human 
shape, the object of worship (‘ he that hath seen me 
hath seen the Father ’ [Jn 14*]; cf. Buddha : ‘ who 
secs me, sees the dhamma *), and claiming also the 
fulfilment of ethical duties (Mt 25^; cf. Buddha: 
‘Whosoever would wait upon me, let him wait 
upon the sick ’). 

Communion with deity has three main forms, 
roughly corresponding to three stages of develop¬ 
ment: (1) individual (private), (3) institutional 
(social), and (3) personal. ^ 

1. Individual communion.—Physical abnormali¬ 
ties, particularly trance, are supposed to prove 
special communion with deity. These signs of 
communion may come spontaneously (either occa¬ 
sionally or as a permanent quality) or may be 
produced by austerities (^.v.), or by means such > 
as narcotics, frantic dancing, crystal-gazing, etc. | 
The ‘supernatural,’ ecstatic aptitudes are some¬ 
times so strictly required, that the magician or 
priest is no longer recognized, or may even be 
Killed, if he loses them. Communion with deity 
becomes an institution, and its representatives 
belong to the social order as kings or magicians or 
priests, with a developed system of preparation and 
inauguration. But, alongside this institutional 
magic or religion, private magical practice survives, 
especially (but not only) as sorcery (black magic), 
which is not only individualistic, not socially 
organized, but even anti-social, oj»erating for mal¬ 
eficent purposes against members of the same 
blood (tribe). 

2 . Institutional and social communion.—This is 
managed by magicians, divine rulers, priests, or 
kings (sometimes without any official priesthood, 
as in China, ancient Sweden, etc.), and consists in 
various rites —ritual dances, ceremonies, panto¬ 
mimes, mysteries—intended for special purposes in 
order to secure food, rain, fire, fertility, success in 
hunting, or in war, etc., or for general welfare. 
At a primitive stage this is sometimes {e.g. with 
the Australians) scarcely regarded as communion 
with a specific divinity or divinities, yet the All- 
Fathers and the mythical beings fill an important 
r61e in these rites, while at a more developed stage 
the rites have a close connexion with chthomc 
or heavenly Powers. 

A special world-wide commerce with deity con¬ 
sists in a wedding with the god, in or outside the 
temple, or in a mysterious receiving of his seed 
(witnessed to by phallic symbols, myths, and 
liturgies all over the world, highly elaborated, e.q. 
in ancient Egyptian mysticism). The idea of this 
unto tponsalis still survives in pious language long 
after the abolition of the rites m question: ‘ Come 
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into me. Lord Hermes, as the fetus into the bosom 
of the woman’ (Kenyon, Greek Pap. Brit. Mus. 
p. 116). Another cognate, very wide-spread, form 
of communion is that in which the pupil dies and 
is re-bom to a new life. This is exemplified, among 
primitive peoples, in Africa and elsewhere, and 
in ancient Greece (Tra\iyy€veffla)t the ‘ twice-born ’ 
Brahmans, etc. 

Sacrifice {q.v.) constitutes a real intercourse with 
divinity : (a) through presents (from a tobacco- 
leaf to hecatombs and the firstborn son) and 
presents in return— do ut deSy a kind of bargain ; 
(d) in order to produce a mysterious increase of the 
vitality (of the divinity of life, and therewith) of 
the clan, of the tribe, of the family, of the city, of 
the State—hanging of sacrifices in holy trees, 
hanging of skulls of killed enemies in the club¬ 
house or the community-hall, the killing of aged 
kings, etc. ; (c) as a communion by means of a 
divine sacrifice, generally eaten as a sacramental- 
sacrificial meal—ancient Arabs, the Bacchse, the 
eating of bread made from the last sheaf, bread 
representing the Great Mother, Tlaloc, etc., the 
eating of the colossal dough image of Huitzilo- 
pochtli, holy intoxicating drinks, mead, soma- 
haonuZy milk, (pipfiaKov dOavafflas, etc. ; (d) as a way 
of acquiring supernatural powers through the ap¬ 
proaching of deity by means of a victim or throu^ 
the magical subauing of the divinity (Brfthmanic 
ritual, Tantrism); or (e) as an exercise and educa¬ 
tion in good manners and in human dignity, 
through the ofierings of food, clothes, perfumes, 
etc., and through the observing of the rules of 
respectful conduct vis-d-vis the great forefathers 
ana towards the divinities. This moral conception 
of sacrifice appears to the present writer to be 
a special feature of Chinese worship, an idea 
independently worked out in the Li-ki and later 
Chinese worlcs on ritual. Everywhere the rites 
(sacrifices, etc.) are accompanied by sacred formvXcSy 
which also may operate or influence the gods with¬ 
out rites. 

Ascetic means are used as a preparation for com¬ 
munion with deity, and thus belong, to a greater 
or lesser extent, to the mysteries and initiations 
into manhood, priesthood, war, etc., as well as 
to sacrifice, and also to the acquiring of super¬ 
natural knowledge ; but they may also m organized 
as a special form of holy life {yogis, iramanas, 
bhikipts, Orphic life. Cynics, eremites, monks, 
dervishes, pilgrims, etc.), implying a nearer rela¬ 
tion to deity, and acquisition of Divine power and 
of superhuman insignt (see Asceticism, ASrama, 
Austerities). 

3. Personal communion.—The cravings of a 
humanity ethically and spiritually more developed, 
not being satisfiea with institutional communion, 
reject it {e.g. the heterodox Indian beggar-orders, 
Heraclitus, Theophrastus, etc.), or give it, more or 
less consciously, a secondary place after personal 
communion (the Upanishads, the Bhagavad-GUd, 
Socrates, Plato, the Stoics, OT prophets). Of 

place in^instibutional communion, l^hen^sacrifices 
cease (a) because there is no longer a god to whom 
to sacrifice (Jainism, Buddhism, etc.), (b) liecause 
there is no longer a proper place for sacrifice 
(Judaism after A.D. 70), (c) liecause the sacrifice 
has been made once for all (Ep. to the Hebrews, 
evangelical Christianity), or {d) when piety is not 
satisfied with that kind oit communion (Upanishads, 
Lao-tse, the prophets, Orphism, etc.), prayer {q.v.) 
does not cease, but emancipates itself &om the 
rites. Among primitive peoples (Melanesians [Cod- 
rington], Queensland [Kotn], Bushmen [Orpen], 
etc.) in need, before going to sleep, and on other 
occasions, mightier beings (totems, All-Fathers, 
divinities) are invoked in quite impulsive words or 
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cries, which are not supposed hy them to belong t 
their ‘ religion' i.e. to the holy social rites. Prayer, 
indeed, seems to be older than sacrifice (accord¬ 
ing to R. Jose ben R. (’haiiina [Berak. 26 6], th< 
patriarchs instituted prayer, the rabbis addc< 
sacrifice). At a Jiiglier stage, such personal out 
bursts in a finer form have found place in the^^eal 
collections of jirayers and hymns for institutional 
worship (liigvuda, the Gilthas, the Psalms). In 
vocations or utterances of an intimate persona] 
kind may be repeated countless times in institu¬ 
tional communion—accompanying sacrifice, the 
putting on of the holy cord, or other rites—without 
any apprehension of their content (in some of the 
great religions without even understanding the 
language), until they are reclaimed for personal 
communion. The inward, personal element in the 
intercourse with God then becomes so predominant 
that special honour is accorded to oratio mentalis. 
Where an intensely immanent conception of deity 
obscures the Divine transcendence, and where 
pantheistic tendencies prevail, prayer passes into 
intellectual contemplation ancf illumination, an 
intuition without seeing anything but the Self 
(Bfhaddranyaka Upan. iv. .S. 23 ff. ; the Sufi: * I 
am God ’; Eckhart: ‘ the soul becomes God’). For 
prayer Buddhism substitutes dhyana^ ‘ contempla¬ 
tion,’ the efiect of which corresponds, to a certain 
extent (as comfort, help, inward peace and com¬ 
posure, the finding of expedients in difficulties, 
etc.), to the hearing of prayer in Christianity. 
Dramatic tension and dualistic power in com¬ 
munion with deity belong to the tlieistic religions, 
where this communion and the whole spiritual life 
show an incomparably richer history than else¬ 
where. This is reflected in the Psalter and in the 
stream of prayer issuing from the Jewish prayer- 
book, whose characteristic is free spontaneity. 
Where legalistic, and consequently deistic, piety 
prevails, e.g. in modem Parsiism, free prayer 
without fixed words is unknown. A form of 
communion peculiar to synagogal Judaism and 
Christianity is congregational worship {i.e. col¬ 
lective personal communion). This was adopted 
W some of the eclectic religions of the Roman 
Empire, and has been introduced into India by the 
Brahma Sam&j (g.v.). 

Communion has a somewhat different shape in 
the two main types of highest religion, correspond¬ 
ing to the two kinds of Mysticism {q.v.) ; the one 
originating chiefly in the sense of the Infinite, the 
other in the longing for the Ideal and in the striv¬ 
ing for transformation ; the one ultimately directed 
towards an impersonal goal, the other emphasizing 
personality. 

(1) The former is chiefly represented by the two 
religious movements of universal scope in India 
and in Greece, (a) The Pantheism of Yajfiavalkya 
and the Unanishads was continued in Brahmanism 
and Buddhism (except the religion influenced by 
bhaktih and {b) Orphism mingled with Dionysiac 
religion, and, appearing in a new, purified, and sub¬ 
limated form as Platonism, gave rise to Neo Plat- 
onio Mysticism. This last was propagated, through 
Syrian mediation (Dionysius the Areopagite), 
throughout the West and the East, and modelled 
Christian Mysticism and Persian ^tlfiism (g.v.), 
but was seldom rigorously carried out. Already 
Plotmus had inconsistently applied to the One 
the positive quality of Goodness; and the more 
consequent theory of negative impersonality in the 
Godhead, e.g. with E^hart (* goodness is only 
a vestment for God, covering His true hidden 
essence’), was counterbalanced oy actual practice. 

(2) Lao-tse, Zarathustra, and Socrates show 
diflyrently conditioned types of another Mysticism. 
This is still more clearly and thoroughly carried 
out where the overwhelming sense of God^ activity 


and holiness prevails, i.e. with Moses and tiie 
prophets, Christ, St. Paul, St. Augustine, St. 
Birgitta, Luther, Bunyan, and others. 

Ijiese two kinds of communion with deity are 
intermingled and graduated in manifold ways in 
real religion, but the difference coincides ulti¬ 
mately with the difference between acosmic 
salvation and prophetic, or revealed, religion. 
The communion with deity differs (a) as to tlie 
place accorded by religion (salvation) to the ethical 
standard aimed at or recomized in both kinds of 
higher religion, the ethical duties and ideals being 
considered on the one hand (a) as only a preparation 
or means {vita purgativa) to real communion {vita 
conternplativa), and (/S) as a criterion of the sound¬ 
ness 01 the mystical experience, or, on the other 
hand, as the practice (accomidishment, realizing) of 
communion with God. {b) History is in the foi nier 
case indifferent or troublesome to piety; in the 
latter it represents God’s dealings with fuimanity, 
and constitutes the basis of communion with Him. 
(c) On the one side is a lofty detachment and 
aloofness (‘Abgeschiedenheit ist mchr als Liebe’ 
[Eckhart]), ultimately raised above every kind of 
authority; on the other, an emphasizing of personal 
and moral authority, {d) On the one side there is 
exaltation of unio substantialis (in its original 
lense [the Lutheran scholastics of the 17th cent, 
used it in another sense] of real, personal com¬ 
munion in opposition to accidental impersonal 
communication of gifts and capacities) and of wwio 
sponsalis; on the other side is unio ^ialis at the 
top of the scale. On the one side there is a higher 
appreciation of ecstatic states of mind (without 
despising the moral duties); on the other side, a 
'liglier appreciation of trust and of unaffected s(‘lf- 
'orgetfulness in the presence of the great tasks of 
ife, the beauty of the ideal, and the great works of 
jrod (without despising the important rdle played 
by ecstatic experiences in the history of revelation). 
Tlie dread of mere feeling and the exaltation of 
conscience and of moral independence may give to 
this kind of communion a certain sternness (Amos, 
Calvinism, Jansenism, Kantianism), which, how¬ 
ever, is not essential to the type (Hosea, St. Paul, 
St. Augustine, Luther), (e) The gulf to Im; bridged 
by communion is considered by the former type 
mainly as a gulf between the finite and the Infinite, 
between temporal succession and change, and time¬ 
less contemplation and eternity, between com¬ 
plexity and One-ness; on the other side, between 
what IS and what should be, between sinful man 
and Holy God. Sin {q.v,), disturbing the com¬ 
munion, is first considered as a transgression of 
the rules of institutional religion; and the con¬ 
sciousness of guilt, so emphatically attested by 
some hymns to Varuna in the Veda, and especially 
by the Assyr.-Bab. and the Hebrew psalms, 
emanates from this underlying reasoning, expressed 
>r latent; one is visited with disaster or sickness, 
therefore God is angry, therefore one has sinned, 
therefore one must implore mercy and do penance. 

A more intimate sense of guilt, originating in a 
high ideal, not in unhappiness or psychological 
uneasiness, is manifest in some of the Hebrew 
isalms; in later Judaism and in Christianity; in 
-’latonism and with the Stoics; in India, at least 
from Ram&nuja, perhaps earlier with Manikka- 
aSagar, 

Intellectual mysticism has been accompanied by 
/he bride^mysticism as a reaction, a marked oppo- 
'tion (India), or rather as a complement (Christian 
lysticism, ${lflism). In India the bhakti-mdrga 
.q.v.), ‘the way of affection (faith),’ as opposed or 
gidded to the jhana-mdrga, ‘the way of know¬ 
ledge,’ is attested by Buddhist works of the 4th 
cent. B.C., and by the Bhagavad-Oltd, at least for 
the 3rd cent. B.C., but it is probably older. In 
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Christianity the spiritual experiences expressed in 
the fervent lan^a^e of the Song of Songs, already 
used in the early Church, e.g, by St. Jerome, but 
taking a new start and importance through St. 
Bernard (g.v.), are intermingled with, or separated 
from, the classical expressions of intellectualistic, 
Areopagitic mysticism. The five ‘flavours,’ or 
degrees, of bhakti (e.g. according to Ghaitanya of 
the 16th cent.)-*-(iuiet contemplation of deity (or 
resignation); active service of deity (or obedience); 
personal friendship; filial, tender attachment; 
and, at the top, passionate love as that of a bride 
for her lover—have mainly the same content and 
pursue the same end as Bernhardian or Herrnhutic 
mysticism. In si)ite of the striking ^ifi'erence in 
temperament and language between a Sankara and 
a Chaitanva, or between a Spinoza and a Zinzendorf 
(or a Jalal-al-Din ROmi), the bride-mysticism also 
implies in its fulfilment a complete fusion, obliter¬ 
ating personality, without a distinction between an 
‘1’ and a * Thou.’ But in hhakti-marga (Ramanuja, 
Tulasi Dasa), as well as in Christian bride- 
svmbolism, the symbol of lovers may develop in 
tne same direction of spiritual and personal relations 
rather than in that of passionate sensual fusion; 
both bhakti and Western bridal symbolism may 
approach the classical meaning of TtVrtf, ‘ faith.’ 

Communion with deity is a mystery. Among 
rimitive peoples, women and children, as a rule, 
ave no access to the mysteries of the tribe. 
Beside the official holv rites of the natural social 
bodies, there abound, especially in Polynesia, 
Melanesia, and Africa, secret societies, to which 
special inauguration gives admittance. [No one 
except the priest or King may enter the adytos 
of the temple. The sacrifice (e.g. in Israel, 
and in Brahmanism) is surrounded with pre¬ 
scriptions indicating the mysterious character of 
the communion effected or maintained by means 
of a victim.] The distinguishing of quite a 
number of diilerent degrees of communion, made 
by primitive secret societies, has been further 
developed, as to institutional communion, in the 
mystical religions of the Roman Empire, in the 
great theosophic systems (of Valentinus, of Mani, 
etc.), and in the ascetic orders of India, Chris- 
tianitv, and Islam, and was retained in a simplified 
form by early Christianity. The same process, os 
to personal religion, is seen in the ladder of mystic 
states and per^ctions worked out independently 
by Indian and Neo-Platonic psychology, and in 
the compound of Neo-Platonic influence and 
nin^dna-mvsticism found in later ^ufiism. In 
evangelical religion the same tendency has created 
(a) the conceptiou of ordo salutis as a series of 
pious degrees, and ( 6 ) in New England revivalism, 
a rational and experimental method of prayer and 
the training of souls (continued, as it were, without 
the practical aim and without the underlying 
dogmatics, by the modern North American psy¬ 
chological research into religion); but a differentia¬ 
tion of a series of esoteric religious stages is foreign 
to the spirit of prophetic religion and evangelical 
Christianity, which in its most genuine forms 
lacks methodical psychological training, virtuosiU, 
and uniformity, but gives more scope for personal 
peculiarities and difierent vocations. Hence arises 
the apparently contradictory result that the com¬ 
munion with deity in ascetic and acosmic mysticism 
(in India and the West), which has occupied itself 
so eagerly with psychology, and which has elabor¬ 
ated tine progressive psychological methods of the 
utmost experimental acuteness (and which, in 
Buddhism, has become mere self-salvation by 
means of psychology, without a deity), shows less 
originality and variety as to the psychological 
material tor solving the problem of personal com¬ 
munion with deity than prophetic or revealed 


religion, which lays more stress upon the history 
of revelation than upon the states of mind. The 
heroes of personal religion, from the Bible onwards, 
offer a more fruitful field for the psychology of 
religion than the psychological tracts of Indian 
or Western mysticism, and the psychological 
statistics of average pious men and women. C'om- 
munion with deity is regarded also in the Bible as 
a mystery, which lies, however, less in a certain 
spiritual state than in the revealed will of God 
(1 Co 4\ Ro 11“, Col Eph 1*; to the present 
writer it is by no means evident that the fivan^pior 
of Mk 4^^ does not emanate from Christ Himself). 

Communion with deity is a mystery, because it 
is not the work of man. The distinction between 
God-made (spontaneous) and self-made communion 
and experiences is not confined (as Robertson 
Smith [OTJC^, p. 297 n.] thought) to the OT pro¬ 
phets, although it is seen more strikingly in them 
because of their unique sense of God as activity 
and as living power. The Kat?uxkopani§ad (ii. 23) 
declares: ‘ Only the one he (dtman) chooses, can 
understand him.’ Socrates distinguished his own 
conclusions and ideas from the hints of the 
daimonion. In the Kgypto-Hellenistic Hermes- 
religion we read: ‘One cannot touch it, only God 
can awake it in the heart’ (cf. the Shepherd of 
Hernias, Mand. 11); Plotinus, in his spiritual 
chastity and completeness the greatest of the 
mystics of the Infinite, declared: ‘The beggar 
keeps waiting as near as he can to the door of 
the rich; perhaps the rich will open and give him 
an alms, perhaps once, perhaps twice; that is good 
fortune, not a work of his own ’ (and other pass¬ 
ages); and St. Au^stine’s mother (Conf. vi. 13) 
and all the great Christian mystics have made the 
same distinction. At the same time, it is claimed 
that real communion with the true divinity de¬ 
pends upon the sinoerity of the will and intention 
(Bhagavad-Gita \ ‘true bhakti is addressed to the 
true God, whatever name it gives him ’; Luther: 

‘ As your trust is, so is your God, right trust makes 
right God, wrong trust makes an idol’; Kierke¬ 
gaard : ‘ A heathen who heartily and ardently prays 
to an idol prays in reality to the true God, but 
he who outwardly and impersonally prays to the 
true God in reality prays to an idol). 

Litxratcu.—A. C. HaddotK 'Religion of the Torres Straits 
Islanders,* in Anthrop. Ess. to Tylor, Oxford, 1907; R. H. Cod- 
rington, The Melaneeiane, Oxford, 1891; A. C. Kruljt, Het 
Animiemein den ind. ArchipeL Bois le-Duc, 1906; H. Schurts, 
Altereklaaeen und Mdnnerbilnde, Berlin, 1902; A. Le Roy, La 
Reliaiondesprimitifa, Paris, 1909; R. R. Marett, The Threshold 
of Religion, London, 1909; H. Hubert and M. Mauss, 
M4langes d'hist. dee religiune, Paris, 1009: J. G. Fraser. 
Lectures on the Early Em. of the Kingship, London, 1905; 

G. Landtman, On the Origin of Priesthood, Ekenaes, 1905; 
A. Lang, Magus and Religion, London, 1901; C. Rhys Davids, 
Buddhm Pyschology, London, 1900, Psalms of the Early 
Buddhists, i. {PT^, 1909; L. de la Vallde Poussin, Baud- 
dhisme, Paris, 1909; A. Lloyd, Buddhist Meditations from, 
Japanese Sources, Tokyo, 1905; J. WeUhausen, Isr. und 

d. Qeseh.9, Berlin, 1897: W. R. Smith. OTJCP, 1892; B. 

uhm. Die Crotlgevseihten in der cUttest, Rel., Tubingen, 1905; 

H. Scholander, Det israel. offrets upplosning, Lund, 1900; 
W. Brede Christensen,' Duallstische en mon. Denkbeelden in 
den egypt. Oodsdienst,' ThT, 1904; T. Gomperz, Orieeh, 
Denkei^, Leipzig, 1908; A. Dieterich, Eine MithrasliturgiSf 
Leipzig, 1903; R. Reitzenstein, Die hellen. Mystenen- 
rehgumen, Leipzig, 1910; Fr. Cumont, Les Religions orisntdUs 
dans Is paganisms romain, Paris, 1907; G. A. Deissmann, 
PatUus, Stockholm, 1910; H. Delehaye, Sanetus, Bruss^ 
1909; 1. Goldziher, Muh. Studien, Halle, 1889-90; R. A. 
Nicholson, ‘Origin and Development of Suflism,’ JRAS.tWb 
p. 803 ff.; A. Ai^rx, Ides und Orundlinien siner aUg. Oeseh. 
der Mystik, Heidelbeiy, 1898; E. Lehmann, Mystieism in 
Heathendom and Christendom, Ung. tr^ London, 1910; W. 
Herrmann, Verkehr dee Christen mit wtts, Stuttgart, 1802 
[Eng. tr. Communum of the Christian with Ood, 1806] ; Fr. 
von Hligel, The Mystical Element of Religion^ London, 1900; 
W. R. Ingre, Personal Idealism and Mysticism, London, 1907; 
M. Kkhler, Wissenschaft der ehristl. Lehre^, Leipzig, 1808; 
K. P. Pobedonoszew, Streitfragen der Oegenwar^, Berlin, 
1897: C. G. Finney, Leatures on Revivals of Religion, London 
(n.d.); W. James, Varieties of Religious Ewperienee, New 
York, 1002. Bee also the writings of the Mystlos. On t^e two 
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kinds of Mystidsm, the one culminatinff in Plotinns, the other 
in Jeiut, Bee N. SOderblom, Uppenharelaertligion, TIpaala, 
1908, lUligwiuprobUnut, Stockholra. 1910, UppenhareUe^ 
Stookhoim, 1910. NATHAN SODERBLOM. 

COMMUNION WITH DEITY (American). 

—X. It is not until symbolization has proceeded so 
far that the distinction of seen and unseen world is 
clearly realized, until there is felt to be a gap be¬ 
tween the passive tangible and the active intangible 
nature of things, that we can accurately speak of 
‘ communion ’ with a lordlier world. In M sure, 
in the early stage there are all the germs of religi¬ 
ous communion. There are cherishings, offerings, 
propitiations, pleas addressed to objects vaguely 
felt to be potent in man’s destinies, the beginnings 
of sacrifice, penance, and prater; but as yet there 
is no science of intercourse with a higher reality, 
for as yet the severance of this from the world of 
everyday contacts is not felt. Life is still on a 
sensuous basis, and the ideal world which makes 
religion possible is in process of creation. 

Most of the American Indian peoples had already 
reached the higher stage when the white man 
came. They h^ learnea to conceive of a Divine 
world interlocking with and dominating the human, 
however grotesq^uely it was blazoned by the imagi¬ 
nation. But with few or none of them was the 
idealism thorough enough to make the distinction 
of worlds systematic; in whole areas of experience, 
primitive, instinctive Animism prevailed. Hence 
it is that we find everywhere in Indian rite the 
dominance of magic. For magic is a form not of 
communion in the strict sense, but of compulsion, 
and it tends to maintain itself in connexion with 
the less personalizing, more naive notions of Nature- 
powers ; it is directed to the control not of deities, 
endowed with independent wills, but of those irre- 
^onsible Nature-forces which, if they are personi¬ 
fied at all, are regarded as mere genii, slaves of 
the lam)) or of the seal, and are counted in groups 
and kinds rather than as individuals. Magic is 
essentially a vast extension of the principle of 
identity; its universal formula is similta similibus, 

* like affects like. ’ The Indian warrior who adorned 
his body with painted charms believed that he was 
thereby comjjclliug to his aid the powers of Nature 
BO symbolized; the dance in which he fore-repre¬ 
sented the fall of his enemy laid a kind of obliga¬ 
tion upon his god to fulfil its promise; the song in 
which he called down maledictions robbed his foe 
of strength by its very naming of weakness. The 
Huancas maue tambours of the skins of slain foes, 
the beating of which was to put their enemies to 
flight: the Indians of Cuzco lighted fires on clear 
nights, in the belief that the smoke might act as 
clouds to prevent frost; the Sioux medicine-man 
made an image of the animal or other object which 
he regarded as the cause of disease, and then burned 
it, thus symbolically curing his patient; and cer¬ 
tain tribes of the NortJi-West are said to have 
made images of the children they wished to have, 
believing that the fondling of these images would 
encourage the coming of real children. Perhaps 
the clearest illustration of the primitive inability to 
separate the destinies of like things is to be found 
in the mandate of a prophet to the Ojibwas: 

‘The fire must never be suffered to go out in your lodge. 
Summer and winter, day and night, in the storm, or when it ie 
calm, you must remember that the life in your body and the 
fire in your lodge are the same and of the same date. If you 
suffer your fire to be extinguished, at that moment your life 
will be at its end * (14 RBEW, pt. 2 [1906], p. 678)t 
Thus the symbol seemed to give man control 
oyer potencies other than his own, and so released 
him from his primitive servitude to helpless fear; 
he had but to find out the secret signs or nature to 
command her inmost forces. But all this is magic; 
it is not worship. Communion with gods—prayer 
and its response, sacrifice and its rewards, partici¬ 


pation in Divine knowledge, sacramental blessings 
—is very different from compulsion of Nature- 
powers by the magic of mimicry. 

And yet the ritual of worship plainly springs 
from the ritual of magic. Magic tends to clm^ to 
the lower and less clearly personified conceptions 
of super-nature; but, just as animistic elements 
persist into mystic thinking, so do the principles 
of magic persist in higher rites. Probably the 
only sure criterion of the transition from magic to 
worshi)), from compulsion to communion, is degree 
of personification; where man conceives a power 
as a person, capable of exercising intelligent will 
(as the Iroquoian ongwe, ‘man-being’), he uncon¬ 
sciously comes to assume towards it the mental 
attitude which marks his intercourse with his own 
kind—the attitude of question and answer, gift 
and reward, service and mastership. 

That the magic of resemblance permeates primi¬ 
tive theories of worship is sufficiently shown by 
the wide use of mummery in feasts of the gods. 
This was especially characteristic of ancient 
Mexico, where worshippers and victims were often 
invested with the symbols of the divinity, as if 
thereby to partake of the Divine nature. In the 
Hop! dances the katdnas are similarly represented 
by the dancers. The Aztecs, in their mountain- 
worship, made edible images of these deities, which, 
after l^ing worshipped, were eaten as a kind of 
sacrament. Votive offerings, too, were often in 
the likeness of the deity. The Mantas, says Garci- 
lasso de la Vega {History of the Incas, IX. viii.), 
worshipped a huge emerald to which emeralds were 
the acceptable ottering; in the Aztec worship of 
the rain godlings, pop-corn was scattered about to 

r bolize hail. The tears of the victims offered to 
rain-gods were in Mexico, as with the Khonds 
of India, regarded as omens of the next season’s 
rainfall. 

2 . As the scale of civilization ascends, magical 
elements sink farther and farther into the back¬ 
ground. Among the more primitive Indians mi¬ 
metic festivals, including ‘ mysteries,’ or dramatic 
representations of myths, as well as dances, are the 
most conspicuous ceremonials. With the more 
settled and civilized peoples, other elements—tem)>le 
service, cult—come to the front, and almost every 
t 3 rpe of ritualistic celebration and every conception 
of intercourse with the deity are developed. 

Of the various types of ritual observance the 
tribal and national festivals probably retain most 
pronouncedly the magical element. They are 
directly associated with the social welfare of the 
celebrants, and serve to give expression to the ideal 
of solidarity which makes society possible. In this 
sense their magic is real; it has a psychical force 
in the consciousness of the participants, reflecting 
that change of mind which makes possible the 
development of a vast commune, like the empire 
of Peru, out of what must have been a mere 
anarchism analogous to that of the savage Ama- 
zonians. This social significance of the feast is 
well illustrated in the character of the five princi¬ 
pal feasts of the Incas. Of these, the Citu was a 
symbolic purgation of society, probably with some 
reminiscence of ancestor-worship, analogous to the 
Koman Lemuria or the Greek Anthesteria, Of 
the remaining festivals, the chief was the great 
feast of the Sun at the summer solstice, at which 
delegates from all parts of the empire marched 
before the Inca in their national costumes, bearing 
gifts characteristic of the products of their pro¬ 
vinces—clearly a symbolization of the empire of 
the national deity. Two other festivals were con¬ 
nected with the production of food: these were 
the feast of the young vegetation in the spring, 
designed to avert irosts ana other blights ; and the 
harvest home in the autumn, which was a minor uid 
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chiefly family festival. The remaining celebration 
was tne occasion of the initiation of young men to 
warriors’ rank—an annual or biennial observance, 
the connexion of which with the welfare of Uie 
State is obvious. 

These feasts may be taken as generally typical 
of American Indian tribal celebrations. Local 
conditions vary the period of celebration, the num¬ 
ber, and the stress on this element or on that—as 
the stress on rain-making comes to characterize the 
‘ dances ’ of the Pueblo Indians, or as the populous 
pantheons of Mexico caused a great increase in the 
number of festivals. But the social significance 
remains througiiout, developing from what may be 
termed the summation of individual into tribal 
‘ medicine ’ or ‘ orenda*—as in the magic dances by 
which game is allured—up to the conception of a 
sacramental banquet of the worshippers with their 
god. This sacramental character is obvious in 
many rites; but it is worth while to instance, in 
the Aztec worship of Omacatl (god of banquets), 
the fabrication of an elongated cake which is 
termed a ‘ bone of the god ° and is eaten by the 
participants in his festival. The eating of the 
body of the god recurs in several cults among the 
Aztecs, with whom ceremonial cannibalism was 
customary; with the Incas, on the other hand, the 
typical sacrament was a feast shared by the god 
with his worshippers, or witti such of them as were 
deemed related to him, for in the great feast of the 
Sun only the ‘ children of the Sun ’ were allowed 
to partalce of the vase of liquor from which their 
god and ancestor had first been invited to drink. 

3 . Rites and practices of an ascetic nature are 
numerous and varied throughout the American 
Indian world. At the root of such practices is not 
merely the desire to placate evil powers by self- 
inflicted punishments, but also the purely social 
desire to prove publicly one’s endurance and valour. 
The horrible tortures inflicted upon themselves by 
the Mandans in the so-called * Sun dance,’ and simi¬ 
lar practices of other Northern tribes, are probably 
as much due to a desire to prove worth and endur¬ 
ance as to propitiate the Sun or the Great Spirit. 
[Father de Smet states (Life, Letters^ and Travels^ 
New York, 1905) that the warriors of the Ari- 
karas and Gros Ventres, in the fast preparatory to 

oing on the warpath, * make incisions in tiieir 

odies, thrust pieces of wood into their flesh be¬ 
neath the shoulder blade, tie leather stra]>B to 
them, and let themselves be hung from a post 
fastened horizontally upon the edge of a chasm 150 
feet deep.’] 

Similarly, the fastings which introduce so many 
Indian festivals spring from a variety of motives. 
Among the hunting tribes, with whom involuntary 
fasts were a matter of common chance, to fast fre¬ 
quently in times of plenty was a part of the normal 
training of a ‘ brave.’ The tramin^ began early. 
Eastman, describing his early childhood, says 
(Indian Boyhood^ New York, 1902): 

'Soraetlmes my uncle would waken me very early In the 
mominff and ohaJlenge me to fast with him all day. 1 had to 
accept we challonge. We blackened our faces with charcoal, 
RO that every bw in the village would know that 1 was faBtlng 
for the day. Then the little tempters would make my life a 
misery until the merciful sun hid behind the western hUls.' 

But there was also a far deeper, a mystical, motive 
wliich made the fast a prominent feature of the 
Indian’s life. A fast was endured by the young 
Indian on the verge of manhood, seeking the 
revelation of his tutelary in vision or by some 
oracular manifestation of Nature. Similar fasts, 
especially by medicine-men and women, seeking 
revelation in dream and vision, were common. 
Copway (TAe Oiihway Nation^ London, 1860) de¬ 
scribes in detail tlie visions of a young girl of his 
tribe (the Ojibwa) during a protracted period of 
fasting. It was in the summer season, and her 


people were coasting along the lake-side. The girl 
was taken with a mood of pensive sadness, and 
spent much time alone. 

'One evening she was seen standing on the peak of pictured 
rocks, and, as the sun was passing the horizon, and the waves 
dashed furiously, she was beard to sing for the first time. Her 
long black hair fioated upon the wind, and her voice was heard 
above the rustling of the leaves and the noise of the waters. 
When night came, she could not be seen. She had fled to the 
rocky cave, from whence were to go up her petitions to her 
goda* She was not found until the fourth day, and during all 
that time she had tasted neither food nor drink. Her friends 
besought her to return to the camp, but she refused to do so 
until the gods were propitious to her. The night of the fifth 
day a young warrior appeared to her in a vision ; ' What will 
you have,* he asked,' the furs from the woods—the plumes of 
rare birds—the animals of the forest—or a knowledge of the 
properties of wild flowers?’ She answered: *1 want a know¬ 
ledge of the roots, that I may relieve the nation's suflFerinn, 
and prolong the lives of the aged.’ This was promised, but sne 
was not yet satisfied. On following days and nights other 
visions came. In one of her dreams two beings conducted her 
to the top of a high hill, whence she could see the clouds and 
lightning Mneath. Her companion said: ‘That which is before 
you, bordorii^ on the great hill, is infancy. It is pleasant but 
dangerous. The rooks represent the perilous times of life.’ 
At the very summit, where all the world was spread out below, 
as far as the Western sea, one of the beings touched the 
maiden's hair, and half of it turned white. In a final dream 
she was asked to enter a canoe on the lake, and, when the had 
done so, one of her visitors sang: 

* 1 walk on the waves of the sea, 

I travel o’er hill and dale.’ 

‘ When becalmed,’ said they, ‘ sing this, and you will hear us 
whisper to you.’ The next day, the tenth of her fasting, she 

S eraiitted herself to be taken to the camp. ' I have received 
le favour of the gods,’ she said, ' I have travelled the Journey 
of life, and have learned that I shall not die until my hair is 
turnea white.’ 

It is obvious that there is the making of a mystical 
philosophy in this vision ; and in a number of oases 
Indian religious sects have originated from the 
fasting-visions of their prophets. Characteristic 
of such visions is a journey into the spirit-world, 
whence the prophet returns to reveal * the way ’ to 
his fellows; and in all Indian life there is nothing 
more pathetic and beautiful than the naive faith 
in these revelations. 

Fasts of a purely ritualistic character naturally 
pertain to a more conventionalized stage of re¬ 
ligion. In Peru two types of fasts wore observed : 
one perfectly rigorous, the other merely involving 
abstinence from meat and seasoned food. In 
Mexico also fasts varied in their severity. In 
both countries fasts were imposed upon the priests 
that were not observed by the laity. The Peruvian 
priests fasted vicariously for the people. 

Continence was enjoined as a feature of all 
important fasts. The notion of perpetual celibacy 
seems to have occurred only in Peru, where a 
certain number of priestesses were chosen to be 
‘ Virgins of the Sun *; they were really regarded 
as the Sun’s wives. Garcilasso states that there 
was a law that a virgin who fell should be immured 
alive, though there was no recorded instance of 
occasion for the infliction of this penalty—a law 
which, like tlieir keeping of the perpetual fire in 
the temple of the Sun, is strikingly reminiscent of 
the Roman Vestals. 

Penance for sins committed and confession of 
sins with a view to expiation were probably far 
more common than our records show. Confession 
and penance both appear in some North American 
religions of late origin, but probably from the 
influence of Catholic teachings. The clear case of 
native practice is the Aztec, recorded by Sahagun. 
The confession was secret, and the priest prescribed 
penance according to its gravity. 

‘ They say that the Indians awaited old age before oonfessing 
the carnal sins. It is easy to comprehend that, although they 
had, indeed, committed errors in youth, they should not confess 
them before arriving at an advanced age, In order not to find 
themselves obliged to give over these follies till the senile 
years’ (Sahagun, Gen. Uiat. of Affaire of Hew Spaing i. xil.). 

It is only fair to add that Sahagun’s own account 
of the eagerness of the Indians to confess to the 
Spanish fathers rather belies this oynicism. The 
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Mexicans also severely punished lapses on the part 
of the servitors of the tods. At the festival of the 
gods of rain in the sixth Mexican month, 

Hhey chaBlised terribly on the waters of the lake those servants 
of the idols who had coniiiutted any fault in their service. 
Indeed, they were maltreated to the point of being left for dead 
on the shores of the lake, where their relatives came to bear 
them home almost without life' (Sahagun, op. eit. i. vi.). 

4. Besides the rites considered—magical rites, 
designed to compel unseen powers to the per¬ 
former’s desire; and rites of service, whether of 
the nature of placation or of pleasuring (* tendance *) 
—there remains a third form of communion : direct 
supplication, prayer. Expression of desire is the 
root of language, and it is, therefore, an idle quest 
to ask after the origin of any instinctive form of 
it. But we may, in a general way, classify some 
of the elementary types of prayer as having a more 
or less conventionalized character. 

It is first to be noted that prayer is not necessarily 
vocal. It may be conducted by symbols, sign- 
lan^age; and signs are practically always retained 
with it: that is, there are conventional postures 
and gestures with which he who prays naturally 
or customarily accompanies his words. The begin¬ 
ning and end of almost every formal address to 
deity by the North American tribes was accom¬ 
panied W the raising of the calumet or other 
token. Garcilasso describes a peculiar Peruvian 
gesture of adoration made by * kissing the air,* 
which, he says, was performed when approaching 
an idol or adoring the 8un. 

Father de Sniet, at a feast among the Blackfeet, was requested 
by a chief to ‘ speak again to the Orcat Spirit before oommeticing 
the feast. I made the sign of the cross,’ he says, ‘ and said the 
prayer. All the time it lasted, all the savage companv, follow¬ 
ing their chief’s example, held their hands raised toward 
heaven : the moment it ended, they lowered their right hands 
to the ground. I asked the chief for an explanation of this 
ceremony. “ We raise our hands,” he replied, “ because we are 
wholly dependent on the Great Spirit; it is His liberal hand that 
supplies all our wants. We strike the nound afterward, because 
we are miserable beings, worms crawung before His face *'' {op. 
eit. p, 268). 

But otlier symbols besides gestures are employed. 
The Zufiis make extensive use of prayer-plumes in 
their worship of Nature-spirits ana ancestors. In a 
ceremony in which she took part Mrs. Stevenson 
describes their modus operandi : 

‘After the te'likinatM [prayer-plumes] are all stood In the 
ground, each person takes a pinch of meal, brought by the 
motlier-in-law in a cloth, and, holding the meal near the lips, 
repeats a prayer for health, long life, many clouds, much ram, 
food, and raiment, and the mem is sprinkled thickly over the 
plumea . . . These plumes remain uncovered until sunset the 
following day, that the Hun Father, in passing over the road of 
day, may receive the prayers breathed upon the meal and into 
the plumes, the spiritual essence of the plumes conveying the 
breath prayers to him' {SS RBEW [1904], p. 120). 

In many cases the symbulic objects used as prayers 

n [uire a sanctity eoual to or greater than that of 
etish or idol. This was especially true of the 
calumet and of the feathered wands employed in 
the Hako ceremonials, 'i'he prayer-sticks used in 
various Indian religions, in a manner analogous to 
the Catholic rosary, also acquire a fetishistic sacred¬ 
ness. These prayer-sticks are small strips of wood 
engraved witn symbolic characters. Their use 
among the followers of the Kickapoo prophet 
Keokuk is described as follows : 

‘They reckon five of these [engraved] characters or marks. 
The first represents the heart, the second the heart and flesh, 
the third the life, the fourth their names, the fifth Uieir families. 
During the service they run over these marks several times. 
First the person imagines himself as existing upon the earth, 
then he draws near the house of Ood, etc. Putting their finger 
on the lowest mark, they say: “ O our Father, make our hearts 
like thy heart, as good as thme, as strong os thine.—As good as 
thy house, as good as the door of thy house, as hard and as good 
as the earth around thy house, as stroiw as thy walking staff. 
O our Father, make our hearts and our flesh like thy heart and 
thy flesh.—As powerful as thy heart and thy flesh.—Like thy 
house and thy door and thy staff, etc. O our Father, place our 
names beside thine—think of us as thou thinkest of thy house, 
Of thy door, of the earth around thy house, eto.”' This prayer 
Is ‘ repeated to satiety,’ and in * a monotonous musical tone ’ 
(de Smet, op. eit. p. 1085 f.). 


In this prayer there are to be noted two charac¬ 
teristics bearing upon the early psychology of 
prayer-communion. First, it is sung or chanted. 
Song plays an important rOle in the life of the 
Indian, it accompanies all his ceremonies, it is 
the music to which he dances, even his games and 
gambling are accommodated to its measures. It 
IB a spontaneous and natural expression of his 
emotion under all life’s stresses, and it is only to 
be expected that his prayers should mostly take 
this form. Indeed, it may be doubted if all his 
songs are not of the nature of prayer, either plea 
or tnanksgiving. Some such case is surely im^ied 
by his peculiar reverence for proprietary rights 
in son^. Frederic Barton, who has made an 
e^cial study of the music of the Ojibwas, savs 
{Craftsman^ July 1907) that ‘ the composer is tne 
owner, and wherever ancient customs are still 
reserved no Indian ventures to sing a song that 
oes not belong to his family.’ This plainly indi¬ 
cates the sacred character of formalized emotional 
expression: there is prayer in the very utterance 
of emotion, and wherever the expression is such as 
to stir the emotions of listening men it is felt that 
it cannot be less mandatory upon the gods. 

The second point to be noticed is the painstaking 
repetition (much abridged in the example as given); 
the worshipper goes over the CTound step by step, 
lest any elision of utterance leave a loophole foi 
misunderstanding or failure. This is practicall}*^ 
name-magic. It is the principle of the incantation 
and the spell. The name is not merely a mark of 
identification; it is a part of the essential being; 
it is a kind of spiritual essence. In its utterance 
there is appropriation of the veritable existence of 
the named object, and control of its activities. 
This is a commonplace of savage thinking, which 
lies at the base of the formularization of prayer. 

Doubtless there is a secondary, less conscious, 
motive underlying repetitive expression. For 
repetition reacts upon the mind, concentrating 
attention upon the object of desire, and adding to 
the magic of naming the mamc of thinking, i.e, 
the potency which the mere thinking of anything 
exerts to bring that thing to pass. The primitive 
mind does not distinguish readily between truth 
and conception, fact and myth, and it is not sur¬ 
prising that its own activities should seem to it to 
exercise occult causation (a belief which the more 
enlightened are slow to let go). 

These various motives ore admirably illustrated 
by the Hako ceremonial. The Hako consists of 
songs and dances with much mimetic action, 
embodied in some twenty rituals. The first stanza 
of the first part of the first ritual is as follows : 

Ho-o-o! 

I'hare, ’hare, 'ahe I 

I'hare, ’hare, ’ahe I 

Hem 1 Awahokshu. He I 

I'hare, ’hare, ’ahe I 

This stanza (there are thirteen in the song, varying 
only in the fourth verse) is explained by Miss 
Fletcher in detail BBEW^ pt. 2 [1904], p. 27): 
Ho-o-o is an introductory exclamation. The verse 
three times repeated is made up of variants of 
J'ftare^ which is an ‘ exclamation that conveys the 
intimation that something is presented to the mind 
on which one must refiect, must consider its signifi¬ 
cance and its teaching.’ Hem is an * exclamation 
of reverent feeling, as when one is approaching 
something sacred.’ Awahokshu is ‘a composite 
word; awa is a part of lira'wa, the 8 u{>ernataral 
powers, and hoksnu means sacred, holy; thus the 
word Awahokshu means the abode of the super¬ 
natural powers, the holy place where they dwell.* 
He is, again, a variant of I'hare. Many of the 
songs are of a more dramatic character, and some 
have stories connected with them which must be 
understood to make them comprehensible, but this 
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stanza gives a fair example of the frame of mind 
in which they are conceived and sung. 

The ceremony of the Hako, as a whole, is more 
analogous to the mystery than to any other form 
of rite, for it embraces in its purpose the teaching 
of truths and the sanctifying of the participants, as 
well as a plea for blessings. But that the Indians 
themselves consider it as primarily a prayer is evi¬ 
denced by the statement of the leader: 


*We take up the Hake In the spring when the birds are 
mating, or in the eummer when the birds are nesting endearing 
for their young, or in the fall when the birds are fl^ocking, but 
not in the winter when all things are asleep. With the ilako we 
are praying for the gift of life, of strength, of plenty, and of peace, 
so we must pray when life is stirring everywhere' (ff RBEW, 
pt. 2, p. 28 f.). 

This is prayer, but it is prayer not far removed 
from magic. 

Of prayers evincing a more individualized 
religious consciousness examples are not wanting, 
especially among the more cultured tribes. The 
lengthy Aztec supplications which have been pre¬ 
served for us in wnat must be an approximately 
trustworthy form have been termed * penitential 
psalms.’ They are certainly replete with poetic 
imagery, though their perusal is likely to leave 
one with the feeling that the Aztecs were more 
keenly impressed with the smart and dolour of the 
general context of life than with any individual 
conviction of sin. Fine types of devotion are, 
nevertheless, not wanting. Father de Smet (op. 
eit. p. 326) records the supplication of an Indian 
who had lost three calumets (than which no greater 
loss could readily befall): 


* O Great Spirit, you who see all things and undo all things; 
grant, I entreat you, that 1 may find what I am looking for ; and 
yet let thy will be done.' 


5 . But we have yet to reach the most character- 
teristic and heartfelt type of Indian religious 
experience—religious values as they strike home in 
the individual life. There can be no q^uestion 
that, as a race, the Indians are born mystics, and 
it is the mystic consciousness—in trance and vision 
—that is the most impressive factor of their re¬ 
ligious life. The mysticism is begun already in 
the Indian’s special view of Nature. For Nature 
is to him endued with an inner, hidden life, having 
passions and volitions analogous to man’s, so that 
her whole external form is but the curtaining outer 
flesh of this inner light. An animist is an incipient 
pantheist, and a pantheist is but a sophisticated, 
ratiocinating mystic, lieliance upon areams, the 
visions brought on by fasting, the trance and 
mediumship of shamans and prophets, soul- 
journeys to the spirit-world—all these are phases 
of the underlying belief that man may find 
within himself revelation of a higher life, that the 
veil which parts the seen from the unseen is 
of the flimsiest. Possession by a higher power, 
enthusiasm, is also a tenet of Indian mysticism, 
taking forn», amongst those peoples who had 
invented intoxicants, in the induced inspiration 
of drunkenness. Again, there was belief in the 
familiar, the daimon. A Pend d’Oreille prophet 
had foretold precisely a Blackfoot attack upon his 
people. When about to be baptized, he explained 


his gift: 


' I am called the great doctor, yet never have I given myeelf 
up to the praoticee of Juggling, nor condeecendeh to exercise its 
deceptions. I derive all my strength from prayer: when In a 
hostile country, I address myself to the Blaster of Life and offer 
him my heart and soul, entreating him to protect us against our 
enemies. A voice had alread) warned me of coming danger; I 
then recommend prudence and vigilance throughout the camp; 
for the monitory voice has never deceived me. I have now a 
favour to request: the mysterious voice calls me by the name of 
nsninT, and if you will permit, I desire to bear that name until 
my death’ (de Smet^ op. eit. p. 475X 

Black Coyote, an Arapaho marked by seventy 
patterned scars where strips of skin nad been 
removed, explained them to Mooney. Several 


of his children had died in rapid succession. 
In expiation, to save his family, he undertook a 
four days’ fast. During the fast lie heard a voice, 
‘somewhat resembling the cry of an owl or the 
subdued bark of a dog,’ telling him that he must 
cut out seventy pieces of skin and offer them to the 
Sun. He immediately cut out seven pieces, held 
them out to the sun, prayed, and buried them. 
But the sun was not satisfied, and he was warned 
in a vision that the full number must be sacrificed. 

Black Coyote was a loader of the ‘ Ghost dance ’ 
in his tribe, and it was through him that 
Mooney gained his first insight into the Indian 
understanding of this mystical religion. The 
‘ Ghost dance ’ religion is the latest of a long 
series of Messianic religious movements, whereby 
the Indians have looked for an eventual release 
from white domination and the eventual restora¬ 
tion of their primitive state. Doubtless Christian 
doctrines have had an influence in giving form to 
the idea, and its recurrence and spread are to be 
largely accounted for by the fact of Indian con¬ 
tact with a strange and troubling race—a contact 
which has tended to awaken a sense of closer 
relationship and ethnic solidarity among the 
native tribes, and to stimulate the Indian mind 
to many unwonted ways of thought. But in their 
inceptions these religions, none the less, bear a 
thoroughly aboriginal cast. They come os re¬ 
velations to the prophets who are their founders, 
come in trance and dream, and in large part their 
modus operandi is to in<iuce trance and dream 
in their adherents — usually in the dances and 
fastings, perhaps hypnotisms, which dominate the 
ceremonim. 

Wovoka, the prophet of the ‘ Ghost dance ’ re¬ 
ligion, received his revelation at about the age 
of eighteen. 

* On this occasion the " sun died ” (was eclipsed), and he fell 
asleep in the daytime and was taken up to the other world. 
Here he saw Qod, with all the people who had died long ago 
engaged in their oldtime sports and occupations, all happy and 
for ever young. It was a pleasant land and full of game. 
After showing Him all, Qod told him he must go back and tell 
his people they must be good and love one another, have no 
quarrelling, and live in peace with the whites; that they must 
work, and not lie or steal; that they must put away all tha 
old practices that savoured of war; that if they faithfully 
obeyed his instructions they would at last be reunited with 
their friends in this other world, where there would be no more 
death or sickness or old age. He was then given the dance 
which he was commanded to bring back to his people. By 
performing this dance at intervals, for five consecutive days 
each time, they would secure this happiness to themselves and 
hasten the event’ (Mooney, in iA RBEW, p. 7711.). 

It is little wonder that, as this revelation passed 
from tribe to tribe, it came to mean a promise of 
restoration, here on this earth, of the old life the 
Indian still holds dear. The whites were to be 
forced back by the hand of God, the Indian dead 
were to come to life and re-people the land, the 
herds of bullalo were to lie restored, plenty was to 
prevail for ever. And the dance became the occa¬ 
sion of vision of this blessed state, a ghostly reali¬ 
zation of the hope deferred, sent for the comfort of 
those wearied in waiting. 

How closely the utterances of the Indian may 
approach to tlio.se of the white mystic is shown in 
the account given by a Puget Sound prophet, 
* John Slocum,’ of his revelation. 

'At night my breath was out, and I died. All at onoe I saw 
a shining light—great light—trying my soul. 1 looked and saw 
my body had no soul—looked at my own body—it was dead. 
... My soul left body and wont up to Judgment place of 
God. ... I have seen a great light in my soul from that good 
laud; I have understand all (jnrist wants us to do. Before 
I came alive I saw I was a sinner. Angel in heaven said to me, 
” You must go hack and turn alive again on earth.” . . . When 
I came back, 1 told my friends, “There is a Glod, there ie 
a Christian people. My good friends, be Christian.” When 
I came alive, I tell my friends, “ Good thing in heaven. Ctod 
is kind to us. If you all try hard and help me we will be 
better men on earth.” And now we all feel that It is so' (li 
RBEW, p. 762). 

'I'he ideas here are derived from the teachings of 
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the whites, but the mystical experience which 
gives them their force and vividness belongs to no 
particular race, or, if it belongs to any one more 
than another, it is surely the Indian whose claim 
to it is best. 

6. In con(ilusion, a word must be said regarding 
the reflective aspect of the Indian's thought, his 
philosophy, and the devotional spirit responding 
to it. There is, of course, among the Indians, a 
gradation of conception as great as their gradation 
in culture, which ranges from the utter savagery 
of the naked cannibals of Brazil to the grave and 
refined decorum of men like the Aymara and 
Maya; but it may be questioned whether the 
intellectual advancement of the Indian at his best 
is not greater than that accompanying a like stage 
of material knowledge elsewhere in the world. 
The American continents appear not to have 
furnished the natural facilities for material eon- 
quests to be found in Mediterranean and some 
Asiatic regions; there were not equally ready 
natural alloys of metal, for example, and no 
animals comparable with the horse and ox capable 
of domestication. 

Certainly the mental attainment of the Indian, 
at its climax, may be fairly compared with early 
Greek and Hindu thought. While Indian specu¬ 
lation had nowhere passed beyond the stage of 
mytholomzing thought, it had, in its mythologie.s, 
frequently attained a henotheistic and approached 
a monotheistic or even a pantheistic conception 
of the Divine nature. The attainment of sucjh 
conceptions is, in fact, almost implicit in the 
evolution of speech, as evidenced by the peculiar 
sanctity which attaches to a name in primitive 
thought, and its irresistible tendency to hyposta- 
tization. This is curiously illustrated oy the 
Indian notion of an archetypal chief (a veritable 
Platonic Idea) of every animal species, from which 
each individual of the species draws its life. The 
myth of such universals—-tmiycrsaWa ante res, in 
the true Scholastic sense—is a plain consequence 
of the primitive inability to think an abstraction 
other than (joncretely; every idea corresponds to 
a reality because every idea is a present vision of 
its object. With man’s growing consciousness of 
his su])eriority to the rest of the animal kingdom, it 
is inevitable that the archetype of his own species, 
the anthropomorphic god, should assume the Jeader- 
sh^ of the whole pantheon of animal deities. 

Eventually, too, the Indian conception of the 
natural world as made up of congeries of active, 
volitional powers, of makers and doers, must result 
in the notion of a Supreme maker, controller of all 
lesser destinies. The Supreme Being will, to be 
sure, be concretely represented (that is always a 
necessity of primitive thinking), but the dominant 
idea is sure to be betr^ed in his names and attri¬ 
butes. The Mexican Tezcatliixica was represented 
under the form of a young man, but he was re¬ 
garded as ‘ invisible and impalpable,’ penetrating 
all places in heaven, in earth, and in hell. The 
very names of certain Peruvian deities prove their 
abstractness; Pachaychacher, ‘he who instructs 
the world’; Chincha Camac, ‘the creator and 
protector of the Chinchas *; Pachacamac, ‘ he who 
animates the world,’ ‘soul of the universe.* Pos¬ 
sibly some of these names were originally cult- 
epithets, but this does not detract from the fact 
that they came to be considered the proper de¬ 
scription of the deity. Pachacamac was originally 
the god of the Yuncas, by whom he was worshipped 
under the form of an idol. It is an interesting 
commentary on the mental pre-eminence of the 
Incas that, when they had conquered the Yuncas, 
they assimilatecl Pachacamac to their own Sun- 
worship. The Sun was worshipped by the Incas 
as their ancestor, and, if not as a purely mono¬ 


theistic god, at least as one infinitely superior to 
all others. But the god of the civilized Yuncas 
was not to be disregarded, and from the recorded 
remarks of some of the Inca emperors it is plain 
that sun-worship was not wholly satisfying to 
Inca intelligence. Hence it was that they adopted 
the belief in Pachacamac, regarding him as the 
sustainer of life; but they decreed that, because 
he was invisible, there should be no temples built 
to him and no sacrifices oll’ered; they were to 
content themselves with adoring him, says Gar- 
cilasso, ‘in their souls, with great veneration, as 
sufficiently appears from the external demonstra¬ 
tions which they made with the head, the eyes, 
the arms, with tne whole attitude of body, when¬ 
ever his name was mentioned’ {op. cit, Yl. xxx. 
cf. II. ii.). 

In North America the more enlightened tribes 
seem all to have recognized a ‘Great Spirit’ or 
‘Master of Life,’ a supreme power to whom was 
due an especial devotion, as the ultimate giver of 
all good. And it is curious to note how this belief 
constantly tends to elevate the Supreme Deity to 
a sphere remote from human interest; he becomes 
an impassive spectator of the world he has created, 
to whom it is useless to address prayers and sacri¬ 
fices save through mediators. 

Thus, the Ojibwas place at the head of their 
pantheon a Great Spirit or Manitou, whose name 
18 mentioned only with reverence, but who plays 
no great part in worship. Beneath him is the 
good Manitou, from wnom men receive the 
mysteries, and between whom and men Mana- 
bozho, the ‘Great Babbit,* acts as mediator and 
intercessor. A similar belief in a Supreme God 
and demiurgic beings appears among the Pawnees. 
‘All the powers that are in the heavens and all 
those that are upon the earth are derived from the 
mighty power, Tira'wa atius. He is the father of 
all things visible and invisible* {£2 RBEW, pt. 2, 
p. 107). But, ‘at the creation of the world it 
was arranf^ed that there should be lesser powers. 
Tira'wa atius, the mighty power, could not come 
near to man, could not be seen or felt by him, 
therefore the lesser powers were permitted. They 
were to mediate between man and Tira'wa* {io, 
27). The following verses, translated by 
iss Fletcher from a Pawnee ritual, show how 
nearly this conception approaches the mono¬ 
theistic ideal: 

‘ Each god in his place 
Speaks out his thought, {grants or rejecto 
Man's suppliant cry, asking for help; 

But none can act until the Council grand 
Comes to accord, thinks as one luinu, 

Has but one will, all must obey. 

Hearken I The Council gave uonsenfc— 

Hearken t And great Tira'wa, mightier than all' (ih.Fp. 807), 

The name of the Supreme Being is never uttered 
by the Indian save with devout reverence. In¬ 
deed, one missionary, in commenting upon the 
lack of oaths in Inaian tongues, states that the 
Indians are not merely shocked but terribly 
frightened at the white man’s swearing. This 
points in the direction of name-magic, but that 
name-magic can be no full account of the Indian’s 
attitude, that this attitude is indeed one of intense 
and earnest reverence, the barest acquaintance 
with Indian psychology makes sure. 

But the Inaian is not entirely free from that 
scepticism which advance in reflective thinking 
must always entail. It is recorded of the Inca 
Tupac Yupanqui that he questioned the divinity 
of the Sun on the ground that in following always 
the same course through the heavens it was acting 
the part of a slave rather than a free and regnant 
being. And there are certain utterances of the 
Aztec (such as that in which Tezcatlipoca is 
addressed; ‘ We men, we are but a pageant before 
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you, a spectacle for your sport and diversion*) 
which imply an unlooked-for maturity of reflexion, 
an<l give promise of philosophic developments 
which we can scarce but regret the history of 
the world should not have made possible. 

LrrRRATURB.--The literature of American Indian religious life 
is the literature of American Indian life in general, which is at 
once extensive and widely distributed. For North America the 
Pttblications the Bureau qf American BthnoloQy (Washing¬ 
ton, 1879 to date), together with the Contributions to North 
American Ethnology, previously published in part under the 
auspices of the Department of the Interior, are of drst import¬ 
ance ; and among these publications special mention should be 
made of the Handbook oj American Indiana North of Mexico, 
pt. 1 [190n in which extensive bibliographies are given, and also 
of i4 RBEW, pt. 2[1896],embodying ‘The Ghost-DonoeUeiigion 
and the Sioux Outbreak of 1890,* by James Mooney, perhaps 
the most valuable single contribution to the study of the 
religious psychology of the Indian. Only second in value are 
the 78 vols. of Thwaitos’ ed. of The Jesuit Relations and AUied 
Documents (Oinemnati, 1896-1001), vrith which shouid be men¬ 
tioned the 4 vols. of the Life, Letters, and Travels of Father 
Pierre-Jean de Bmet, S.J. (New York, 1905). The works of 
George Catlin, H. R. Schoolcraft (especially Algie Re¬ 
searches, New York, 1820, and Information respecting the 
History, Condition, and Prospects of the Indiana cf the 
United States, Philadelphia, 185.*i), and Daniel G. Brinton 
(especially JlyfAs of the JSew World, Philadelphia, 1868), deserve 
particular mention among earlier writings. The principal 
earlier works regarding the Indians of both Americas are 
given in the bibliography annexed to the article, ‘Indians, 
American* in EBrK For the religions of Mexico and Peru 
the best general summaries are still those of Prescott (in his 
Conquest of Mexico, 1874, and Conquest of Peru, 1874), where 
bibliographical references will be found. For Peruvian religion 
no single work is so valuable as Garcilasso de la Vega’s 
History cf the Incas—\n Spanish, French, and English editions 
(the latter by the Hakluyt Society, Ixindon, 1809); and for the 
religion of the Aztecs the most notable work is that of 
Bernardino de Sahagun, especially in the scholarly edition 
of Jourdanet and Sim4on, Histoire g6niraU des chases de la 
Nouvelle-Espagne (Paris. 1880). The Maya Chronicles (tr. 
Brinton, Philadelphia, 1882), and the Quich4 Popol Vuh, a 
native work written down after the conquest (Fr. tr. by the 
Abb4 Brassour de Bourbourg, Paris, 1861), are Central Ameri¬ 
can documents of the first value. 

H. B. Alexander. 

COMMUNION WITH DEITY (Babylonian). 
—The supreme concern of all religions, us is main¬ 
tained by Kant in his Eelifjiun innerhalb der 
Grenzen der hlossen Vemunft (1793), is redemption. 
Religion is a striving after communion with Deity 
by a process of deliverance from the evil inherent 
in man and in his environment. In the religion of 
Babylonia, so far as it is historically known to us, 
the essential element manifests itself in the inves¬ 
tigation of the ‘mystery of heaven and earth’ 
{nisirtu Samt u irsitim), which ‘ the knower {mudd) 
guards and hands down to his son.’ As in all 
mystery-religions, the interest centres in ( 1 ) the 
mystery of the cosmos, which alike in its totality 
and in its isolated phenomena is regarded as the 
revelation of a single undivided Divine power; and 
( 2 ) the mystery of life—that life which in the 
cycle of phenomena arises out of death. 

The inscriptions supply no direct evidence bear¬ 
ing upon the Bab. mysteries. These were con¬ 
cerned with things ‘which fear of the Deity 
prohibits from being communicated to otliers.’ 
Our knowledge of them must therefore be gathered 
from the mythology. The myths of the Baby¬ 
lonians are the materializing expression of a 
monistic cosmic doctrine, the leading axioms of 
which are ( 1 ) that the world is an embodiment of 
Deity; and ( 2 ) that the terrestrial structure 
corresponds to the celestial, every phenomenon in 
Nature being a revelation of the Divine. 

To look for traces of a primitivo religion in the 
Bab. records is a bootless task. In the historical 
period known to us religious thought rests upon a 
monistic conception of the Universe, while the 
mythology, which expresses this monistic concep¬ 
tion in the language of symbol, provides in turn 
a basis for the cultus and the festive drama. The 
cultus, whether national or local, was designed to 
utilize the cosmic mystery for the benefit of the 
people at large and of the individual; the festive 


drama represented the warfare of cyclic phenomena 
—the victory of light over darkness, and of life 
over death. Here we come upon the sources of 
religious deterioration. At the very heart of the 
cultus lajr the art of the astrologers and the cult of 
the maaicians (even hepatoscopy, according to 
which tlie structure of the cosmos was to be traced 
in the liver of the sheep, was neither more nor leas 
than the practice of astrology transferred to the 
shambles of the priest, and its object was to apply 
the cosmic doctrine to the history of the individual), 
based upon the belief in demons, and this belief, 
again, was likewise a creation of mythology. 

Alike in the mysteries and in the public religion 
of the Babylonians the motive power was the 
aspiration after communion with Deity, and the 
cult of magic which was based uixm demonology 
had a similar object in view. In 1 Co 10“ St. Paul, 
the greatest of religious philosophers, speaks thus 
of the heathen: A d^ovoiv . . . Saipovlois sal ot) deig 
OOovaiv' oi> 6l\b> vjjfis xoivutvovs rCtv Baifiovltov 
ylveoOat (of. v.** Koivccvla, in the Lord’s Supper ; 
and v.^^ Koivuvol, of the Israelites in tlieir sacrinces). 

The mystery of communion with Deity may 
assume either of two forms: the ascent of man to 
the Divine sphere, or the incarnation of the Deity 
in a human person. Traces of both are found in 
the Bab. records, and, if we possessed literary evi¬ 
dence regarding the religious mysteries, we snould 
more clearly identify the two categories. In several 
important features the mysteries of Mithra may 
be adduced by way of illustration, as the religion 
of Mithra is simply a Persian reproduction of that 
of Babylonia. In the original Bab. sources we note 
the following phases of our subject;— 

z. The ascent of the cosmic tower as a religious 
ceremony.—In the centre ol every Bab. city stood 
a storeyed tower. ‘ Its pinnacle shall reach to 
heaven’^: so runs the regular formula in the later 
inscriptions upon buildings. This tower was 
regarded as the earthly replica of the heavenly 
sanctuary, whose storeys (the three regions of the 
Universe, or the seven spheres of the planets, rising 
to the highest heaven, the seat of the summits deus) 
lead to the summits deus (cf. the symbolical 
language iii 1 Ti 3^ ^adfthv iavroit Ka\6p' ire/uirot- 
oOvrai ; 2 Co 12 * fws rplrov oipavov). Gudea (c. 2600 
B.C.) B&ya: ‘Ningirsu ordains a good destiny for 
him who ascends to the top of the temple with the 
seven tupkatf In the mysteries of Osiris and 
Mithra tne place of the tower is taken by the 
ladder (in the Mithra cult, the ladder of the seven 
metals, corresponding to the seven planets; in the 
Manicheean bimd, five steps, to correspond with 
the number of the planets less the unpropitious 
two) which is ascended by the devotee. It is 
possible to regard the climbing of this scala santa 
as a mere opus operatum —an act to which os such 
the gods assign a reward. But we hold it to be by 
no means iin^ssible that even in ancient Babylonia 
the physical mysteiy was associated with ethical 
conceptions, precisely as we find in the mysteries 
of a later date (‘the soul’s ascent to heaven’). 
Babylonian mythology, as, e.g., in the solar hymns, 
presents features of such moral intensity that we 
may venture to assume the presence of ethical 
ideas even in the beliefs that underlie the myths. 

2 . The religious festival of the death and 
restoration of TammOz.—The community cele¬ 
brated this festival by wailing and rejoicing, and 
by the performance of appropriate symbolio cere¬ 
monies. The observance is attested by numerous 
hymns in praise of Tammfiz, and by the conclusion 
of ‘Istar’s Descent into Hell,’ m which he is 
honoured as the resuscitated deity. The oelebra- 
tiou was meant to express the longing of the 
individual to link his own destiny with the mystery 
of life. The same motive shows itself quite un- 
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mistakably in the Osiris niysteries of the Egyptians 
(cf. ‘ Egyptian ’ section of this article). 

The identical conception is found in the Attis* 
Adonis-Dionysos-Mithra cults. As a matter of 
fact, all these are, so to speak, but dialects of the 
same spiritual tongue. I^or can there be any 
doubt tnat a similar idea lies at the basis of the 
myth and ciilt of Tammflz. Althou^ our avail¬ 
able material relating to the cult of Tammtlz has 
not as yet supplied any direct evidence regarding 
the mysteries of that god, the epic of Gilgamesn 
shows indirectly that the idea of such mysteries 
was current in Babylonia. In this epic the myths 
which originally re])resented the doings of the gods 
are applied to heroes; to derive the mystery from 
the hero legend is to reverse the actual process of 
development. Gilgamesh is the Dr. Faustus of 
the liabyloniaiiH. He goes forth to seek his 
ancestor, who had at one time been received into 
‘the fellowship of the gods,’ and who therefore 
bore the name UUnapiStim (‘he saw life’). On 
an island beyond the river of death, moreover, 
Gilgamesh finds the herb that endows him with 
life. The story of his passing through suiferin^ 
and death to life is then transferred to historical 
kings, and the king receives ‘the food of life’ 
from the gods, though other mortal beings reach 
the same goal, as may be gatliered from the use of 
certain metaphorical expressions. Thus, an officer 
of the court, who has been emancipated by the 
Icing, mves thanks that the latter ‘ has held the 
herb of life to his nostrils. ’ The penitential psalms 
of the Babylonians likewise give expression to the 
idea that he who has suffered and gone down to 
death receives liberty and ‘life.* Precisely as in 
the mysteries of Osiris, his destiny is compared 
with what happens to the moon, which proceeds 
through death to new life, i.e. through the three 
days of invisibility to the new moon which is 
welcomed with rejoicing. 

3 . The idea of a Divine incarnation in the person 
of the king.—The underlying principle of this has 
already been explained. The king, as man xar’ 
(cf. the ideogram which indicates him as 
the ‘great man’), is a microcosm. The Deity 
becomes incarnate in him. In the Etana myth, Bel 
and Enlil make search for a shepherd wno shall 
govern the world. Sceptre, band, cap, and staff 
all lie ready before Anu. In a certain hymn 
Gilgamesh, who seeks and finds ‘ life,’ is worshipped 
‘ as the deity; he surveys the regions of the world; 
he rules the earth; and kings, governors, princes 
kneel before him.’ Ninib, in a heroic poem, utters 
the wish ‘ that his royal dominion may extend to 
the confines of heaven and earth.’ In the inscrip¬ 
tions the determinative of deity is affixed to the 
names of Sargon and Naram-sin, the founders of 
the first world-empire of history, as also to those 
of other Bah. kings. Narara-sin is ‘the mighty 
god of Agade.’ Esarhaddon, who sought to restore 
Hie ancient Bab. world-empire, * ascends the throne 
of the deity.’ Nor does the absence of the symbol 
of deity in any particular case imply that the king 
in question did not rank as Divine. The idea m 
the divinity of kings was always present, though 
it was not applied in every case. But the attribute 
of deity belonged in the ultimate to every in¬ 
dividual. According to the regular form of ex- 

f ression, man is ‘created in the image of the 
hiity’; he is ‘the child of his god.’ Tne hymns 
and prayers of the Babylonians are all founded 
upon this conception of communion with Deity. 

4 . The penitential psalms.—These are called 
* threnodies for calming the heart,’ and in the form 
in which they now appear in the library of Ashur- 
banipal they are part of the system of magic I 
ceremonies. Tlie psalms themselves, however, are 
of remote age, being products of the ancient Bab. ! 


period. A transcript of one of them, together with 
a linguistic commentary, has been discovered at 
Sippar. The moral ana religious intensity of the 
psalms would favour the theory that several of 
them at least were originally independent poetical 
compositions. Their impressive sense of guilt, the 
agony of being forsaken by the gods, and the 
pathetic cry for deliverance from deep distress 
remind us of the view expressed by Kant in his 
Religion innerhalbder Grenzen derblossen Vemunfty 
viz. that morality, i.e. the tragic struggle against 
the principle of evil waged by a man intensely 
conscious of his need of redemption, is the root of 
all religion. It is true that the psalms were 
supposed to be spoken by the king, or by one of 
his liigh ofiicials. But the suppliant was regarded 
as the representative of the people ; the monarch 
suffered vicariously—as the shepiierd of men ; and 
the more strenuously he applied himself to good 
works—principally of a ceremonial kind, it is true 
—the more acutely did he sutler, and the more 
earnestly did he sigh for salvation. The supjdiant 
of the psalms speaks in the main with the Deity. 
He laments that the inner bond of communion 
which unites him as ‘ the child of his god ’ with 
‘his god’ is broken. The siifierings which he 
describes are not merely those of the body, but 
also those of the soul. The psalms conclude with 
the utterance of joy as the speaker sees that his 
deliverance is at hand, and that he is to be brought 
back again ‘to life.’ 

We give here a version of the most profound of 
these penitential psalms from tl)e library of Ashur- 
bani])al. This is the psalm of which a duplicate 
fragment and a philological commentary were 
found at Si})par. 

‘ I attained to (lonif) life, it exceeded the term of life; 
Whithersoever I turn, there it eUtida ill—ill indeed ; 

My atlliction increases; my prosperity I see not. 

If I cried to my god, he did not vouchsafe his countenance 
tome; 

If I entreated my goddess, her head was not vouchsafed ; 

The soothsayer did not read the future by soothsayin;:; 

By means of a libation the seer did not restore m> ngiit; 

If 1 went to the necromancer, he let me understand 
nothing; 

The magician did not unloose by a charm the curse upon 

What confusion of things (is there) in the world! 

If I looked behind me, trouble pursued me. 

As if I had not offered a libation to my god. 

Or at my meal my goddess had not been invoked. 

My countenance not cast down, my act of prostration not 
seen. 

(As one) on whose lips had ceased prayer and supplication *, 
(With whom) the day of God had been discontinued, the 
feast-day disrejifarded; 

Who was remiss, did not pve heed to the utterance ( f ) (of 
the gods). 

Fear and worship (of God) did not teach his people, 

W'ho did not Invoke his god, ate of his food; 

Forsook his goddess, brought no petition (?) before her. 

Who him that was worshipped—his lord—forgot; 

The name of his mighty god uttered contemptuously— 
so did I appear. 

But I myself thought only of prayer and supplication. 

Prayer was my oustom, sacriifee my rule. 

The day of divine worship was the pleasure of my heart; 

The day of the procession of the goddess was gain and richei 
(to me). 

To do homage to the king, that was my delight; 

Likewise to play for him, that was pleasant to me. 

I taught my country to respect the name of Ood ; 

To revere the name of the goddess I instructed my people. 

The adoration of the king I made giant(?)-like ; 

Also in the veneration of the palace did I instruct my nation 
Did I but know that before God false things are acceptable 
But what seems good to oneself that is evil with God; 

What is vile to one’s mind that is good with his god. 

Who could understand the counsel of the gods in heaven ? 

The purpose of a g;od—full of darkness (f)—who could 
fathom it? 

How shail frail men oomprebend the way of a god? 

He who still lived In the evening was dead in the morning. 
Suddenly was he distressed; swiftly was he crushed. 

At one moment he still sings and plays; 

In an Instant he shrieks like a mourner. 
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Day and night their thought changes. 

If they hunger, they are nke a corpse ; 

If they are full, they think to equal their god. 

If it be well with them, they talk of mountinc: to heaven. 

If they are full of pains, they speak of going down to hell. 

(Here a considerable fragment is misuiug.i) 

The house has become a prison unto me. 

In the shackles of my flesh my arms are set; 

My feet have been thrown Into my own fetters. 

(Here a line is missing.) 

With a whip he has scourged me, full of . . . 

With his rod he has pierced me—the thrust was violent. 

All the day the pursuer pursues me; 

During the night he does not let me breathe for a moment 

^ rending (?) my Joints are severed; 

My limbs are dissolved, are . . . 

In my ordure did 1 roll (?) like an ox; 

Was bemired like a sheep with my own excrement. 

My symptoms of fever remained obscure (?) to the 
magicians; 

And the soothsayer has left my prognostications in 
darkness. 

The exorcist has not handled my illness successfully ; 

Nor has the diviner set a termination to my malady. 

My god did not help me, did not grasp me by the hand; 

My goddess did not pity me, did not go by my side. 


Offer food, give wine to drink; 
Seek (?) truth, provide, and . . 
One who does this—his god has d 
He is acceptable to Samafi : he (t 
with good.' 


light in him. 

iniai) will recompense him 


These texts likewise, with all their profoundly 
religious spirit, are polytheistic in form. But it 
must be remembered that to the enlightened mind 
the various phenomena of Nature were not ^ods, 
but rather tne manifestations of a single Divine 
power; and it was with this power that the man 
who felt his need of redemption sought to establish 
communion. The Babylonian religion, as is well 
known, developed a doctrine of redemption, 
^ecially associated with the figure of Marduk. 
The conception of redemption tends to embody 
itself in history; the representative of each new 
age is invested with the mythical elements of the 
conception. It became at length actual fact of 
history in Him who —teste David cum Sibylla — 
came to oiler to mankind the gift of perfect 
communion with God. 


My coffin was (already) opened; they were preparing for my 
burial (?). 

Though not yet dead, the dirge was performed for me; 

My whole country cried: “ How he has been evil-entreated i" 

When my enemy heard this, his countenance shone ; 

It was told to my enemy (f.) ( ? )—her (?) spirit waxed 
cheerful. 

But I know of a time for my whole family, 

When amidst the shades their divinity shall receive 
honour’( ? ). 

In the tablets of the library of Ashurbanipal 
this psalm was followed by a song of thanksgiving 
for Divinely wrought deliverance, but as yet the 
linguistic commeutary to it contains all that has 
been discovered. According to the commentary, 
the conclusion of this thanksgiving gave expression 
to the following thoughts: 

* He made my power equal to (that of) one who is perfect in 
power. 

IJe wiped the rust from off me; he made me to shine like red 
gold; 

My troubled course of life became serene. 

By Uie divine stream, where the Judgment of men is held, 

The stain of slavery was cleansed away from me, the chain 
unbound; 

In the mouth of the lion which would have devoured me, 
Marduk has put a curb.’ 

The counterpart to these penitential psalms 
appears in the ethical counsels which are spoken 
of as being inscribed upon tablets setting forth the 
conditions of communion with Deity, in the text 
given below we see the mythopooic process being 
applied to the Deity—more particularly in the case 
of llamas (the sun), and there is other evidence to 
show that moral ide^s were in a special manner 
associated with tjhe Samas myths. In a certain 
long hymn to Samas we hud the constantly 
recurring refrain : ' That is acceptable to Samas— 
his life is prolonged.’ The most important portion 
of the etlii(;al text referred to runs as follows: 

‘Before thy god shalt thou have a heart of purity ( ? ). 

It is that which is due to the Deity. 

Prayer, supplication, and casting down of the face 

Shall thou render to him early in the morning, then he Miall 
send plenty. 

In thy learnini^ (?) look at the tablet: 

Fear of God brings forth grace; 

Sacrifice gives iucrease of life; 

And prayer cancels sin. 

He who fears the gods will not call in vain ( ? ); 

He who fears Anunnaki prolongs his life. 

With friend and companion thou shalt not speak (evil); 

Base things shalt tliou not utter, kiadnees . . . 

If thou dost promise, give . . . 

If thou dost encourage, . . . 

Thou’shalt not rule tyrannically; 

He who does ao—his god is offended with him. 

He ie not accepUble to Samafi: he (Samafi) will recompense 
him with evil. 


1 Some lines can be restored from the commentary already 
mentioned, and from a duplicate in Constantinople. These 
oover a description of the speaker's afflicted state, this doscrip- 
lion having been introduced by the words: ' An evil spirit of 
death has come forth from bis cavern.’ 


Litkiutitri.—H. Zimmern, in KAT^^ 1903, p. fl09f., also 
Dtr alte Orient, vii. 3 [1900], p. 27 fl. (containing the above 
interpretation of the penitential psalms); A. Jeremias, 
Monotkeisliache Stromnngm xnnernalb der bab. Religion, 
Leipzig, 1904, also Das ATim Ltchte desalien Orients 3, Leipzig, 
1900, p. 206 ff., and (for the Osins mystery) Im Kamjgf um den 
alien Orient, Leipzig, i.s [1903], p. 02ff. 

A. Jeremias. 

COMMUNION WITH DEITY (Celtic).*— 
Among the Celts the methods of communion with 
Deity appear to have varied with the level reached 
in the process of religious development (and here, 
as elsewhere, we find a certain correlation between 
the means employed and the stage to which the 
evolution had attained), as well as with the nature 
of the deities themselves. In the main centres of 
Gallo-Homan civilization, for example, under the 
Empire, the methods of religious worship and 
communion with Deity were practically assimi* 
lated to those of the Grceco-Homan pagan world, 
with its temples, altars, images, votive tablets, 
prayers, and tne like (Greg. Tur. Hist, Franc, viii. 
16, 1. 29 (32); de Virt, S, Jul. 5). The remains of 
the CeltO'Homan world, as well as the testimony 
of early post-Homan Christian writers, make this 
abundantly clear. At the same time, glimpses are 
visible in the classical writers, as well as in later 
folk-lore, of more primitive conditions, which pre¬ 
sent pointo of analogy with the methods of com¬ 
munion with Deity known to us from religions of 
a less advanced type. 

I. Communion with Nature-deities.—A very 
large number of Celtic deities were the gods and 

f oadesses of particular localities. These were, 
oubtless, closely associated with certain local 
natural phenomena, such as wells, rivers, caves, 
islands, arms of the sea, and the like. The prac¬ 
tical part which these deities were thought to play 
in the life of their particular district was, no doubt, 
connected with the ^owth of crops; the continu¬ 
ance of sentient life (both animal and human); the 
restoration of man and beast to health; and the 
defence, both of the individual and of the com¬ 
munity, from all enemies, visible and invisible. 
The methods employed for coming into communion 
with these purely local Divine beings were of various 
kinds, based upon the idea of contact; but little 
direct evidence is extant as to their character. The 
Celtic root tony (‘to swear’) probably meant ‘to 
touch’ (Lat. tango). The various charms and 
incantations (see Charms and Amulets [Celtic]) 
of Celtic countries (founded largely on the prin¬ 
ciples of sympathetic magic) doubtless represent 
some of the methods employed; but it is not cer¬ 
tain that the use of magic implies a steady and 
unwavering belief in the existence of Divine beings; 
and, at certain levels of thouglit, even in Christ^ 
1 Cf., throughout, art. OsiTS. 
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countries, unseientilic atteinpt^ of a nm/^ical tyjK; 
to influence Nature tiiay havt* f-jiriirig into 

In the cane of pii^rari (Jaul, we are foitunate in having some 
anrient evidence uh to the met hods of eommunieating with the 
deitien of Hjirin^N in ttn, eiifht leaden talil(‘tH, found in Juno l.S4fi 
in the principal Hprmj; of Ann'he-lcH-BaiiiB, in the Pyr^neen 
Orientaies, whieh apjjoar to eonlain an invocation to the spriii(!r- 
CfOdiieflaoH (Niskaij, unkinf: for rcHtoration to liealth. Theae 
tablutH have, miforttinately, been lost Bince 184t); but their 
finder, Col A. J'liitjj'ari, had made a copy of them, which woh 
publiHhod in liA iv. jd 71. [Thia has been (imperteclh) 
traiiHcnlied in CIL xii. 53(17, and, with fjreater care, bv Kielml- 
8011 , lifhn' llesrarcliPH, liondon, J'.Kil, p. 1.5J1T ) The addro‘is 
of AiiHoimiH to the Kprinpr of Bordeaux as ‘ iMvona, Celtarnm 
Jm;fua, fons addite divis is of interest in this connevion. 

Part of tliu value of the above tablets consists in 
tJie Jie^lit which they tlirow on certain practices 
fnmiliar to students of Celtic folk-lore (see Ith^s, 
Cdtir. Folklore, jip. 354-395), such as the throwiiijj 
of pins, buttons, raj^s, or otlier small objects into 
wells in order to obtain restoiation to health ; or 
the afhxing of some fraj^ment of a garment to a 
tree near a well. In all these and similar methods 
an attemfit is made to link the person who recjuires 
the boon Mith the local sujiernatiiral being that 
can bestow it, through some object that has been 
in contact with the former, and that can be brought 
into contact with the latter, thus serving as a kind 
of channel of benefaction from one to the other. 
When, as occasionally haiiperied, the as.sistance of 
the well-spirit was invoked agaimst an evil-doer or 
an enemy, the well-spirit was brought into hostile 
knowledge of the enemy in (question by the action 
of the seeker of Divine assistance in utt< 5 ring the 
name of the enemy or evil-doer against whom the 
help was needed (Rh.’^s, op. cit. i. 304). The de¬ 
vices adopted would vary according to localities, 
or according to tlic kind of natural object wdiich 
the deity or spirit haunted, when it was sought 
to establish coiiimnnicatiuii therewith. 

Celtic folk-lore also apjiears to point to occasions 
when the local deity was not merely passive and 
invisible in the act of communion, but active ; and 
there are sugge.stions that the being that was nor¬ 
mally hiddi'ii from view might at times reveal 
liimself in visible form. Sometimes the form 
which the manllestation takes is animal, as in 
the case of the waler-lmll, tlie water-horse, sacred 
fish, and other creatures; hut sometimes it is 
human, as in the case of the Welsh Afanc ( = Irish 
ahdcr, ‘a dwarf’), the Fenodyree, or brownie, the 
Welsh Ci/lni-acth, the lake-maiden, and the water- 
hag (see Kli^s, op. eit. i. 3‘J). These manifestations 
were, in the eyes of the pagan Celts, probably as 
varied in their motives as those of man to man, 
and comprised manifestations of vengeance or hos¬ 
tility (as in the production of floods), as w^ell as of 
beneficence.^ It is easy to see how many stories 
imaginative race's might weave out of the accounts 
of these manifestations ; and many of the legends, 
both past and present, of Celtic countries show 
unmistakable traces of derivation from this source 
(Rhys, op, rit. piisjtint). 

2. Communion with tribal deities.—Side by side 
with local Nature-deities we have the deities of 
human racial communit ies. These were probably, 
in many cases, identical in practice with the deities 
of the soil, when a community had been long 
settled ; but they are clearlj'^ distinguishable from 
them in idea, and, owing to tribal wanderings, 
they were doubtless, in many cases, distinguish¬ 
able from them in fact. As for the forms under 
which the deities of this type were conceived, it 
was as natural for early man to picture them, like 
the local Nature-deities, in animal or plant as in 
human form—perhaps at one time it was even 
more natural. The animal-deities of the Celts may 
have lieen, in origin, partly local gods, partly com¬ 
munal gods, varying in character with the form 

1 The ‘ bacuoei * (Caaaian, CoUai. vii. 82. 2) and the ‘ dusii ’ (Aufi'. 
(U Ci». Dei, XV. 23) were probably hostile divinities of this type. 


which the coiiimnnity took. The worship of the 
AJftirex and tlie AhUrona: among the (^elts probably 
reflects, for example, a stage of society in which 
the human counterparts of these goddesses were 
the most conspicuous social elements in the com¬ 
munity. In this stage the Divine father of the 
community may have been conceived sometimes as 
a tree or a plant, .sometimes as an animal, and 
sometimes, not impossibly, as a man. In the idea 
of communion with Deity in this connexion, the 
bond emphasized would be that of identity with 
the Divine nature rather than local contact. This 
would he attained jiartly by lineage, and partly by 

o itidical consumption of the flesh of the Divine 

eing.^ 

In Dio, Ixii. 7, the Rritons arc represented as 
‘sacrificing and feasting’ [Ovovrh re ii/ia Kal eo-riui- 
/jiepot), and there is a passage of Arrian {Cyneg. 
xxxiv. 1) which suggests a certain tribal co-ojiera- 
tion in a sacriiicial worship of a goddess, whom he 
identifies with Artemis. For each animal taken 
by the hunter a certain sum was paid into the 
tribal treasury, and once a year, on the hii thday 
of Artemis (ra yevlOXia r^s 'Afnlfiidoi), the trea.sury 
was opened, and from l-he joint fund animals for 
sacrifice, such as a slici'p, a goat, or a calf, were 
bought. After sacrificing, first of all, to the 
‘Savage (ioddess’ (tj) 'Ayporipq.), the worshijipers 
and f heir dog.s feasted, ami on that day, A man 
adds, they adorned their dogs with garlands. It 
is not impossible that we have liere an account of 
an ancient communal feast, where the older par¬ 
ticipation in the flesh of certain hunted totems was 
later commuted into that of feasting upon other 
animals. 'J’he reference of Ciesar, too (de BHl. 
Gall. vi. 13. 4), fo excommunication by the Druids 
among the Gauls (‘ si qui aut privatus aiit noiiulus 
eorum decreto non stetit, sacriheiis intei(iieuiit’) 
implies that communion in sacrifii'c was a vital 
social bond, and, originally, it may well be that 
its essence was communion of substance with the 
tribal deity. 

Tliere is a 8UKff(?Htion also of a cominimal sacrifice in a pasbags 
of DioiloruH (v. 284), where he suyH that, on certain religious 
oc'casious, there were, close to tho worshippers, ‘hearths laden 
with fire, and having upon them cauldrons and 8])its full of the 
carcasses of whole aniiuuls ’ (irAijpfi? xpeiuv oAopeputv). In later 
times there may be an echo of tliese ceremonies m Magnobodus 
(Vtta Maunhi, 1« [AA’, 13 Sept., vol. iv. p. 741)]), where refer¬ 
ence is made to an ancient pagan feast which was conducted 
with much hilarity and some disorder (‘ taiita stultorum hoini- 
niiin singulis aiinis turba conveniebat, ut diebus 8e]>leiii solcmiiia 
ibi siuiriiega cxsolverent bacchando, et choros gentiles ducendo; 
sed et frequenter post vina etepulas insurgentes in se multoroon 
caede niutua sanguinem elTunucbant*). 

Ill tliose harvest customs where the last sheaf 
cut is called the Maiden, and a feast is hold in its 
presence, it is not irnjiossible that the festival was 
originally a communal sacrifice. Such a feast is 
annually held, according to Frazer {GB - ii. 184), 
in the district of Locliaber, while there is a Devon¬ 
shire practice called ‘ Crying the neck ’ (i6. 258 f.), 
yvhich may originally have been the killing of the 
corn-spirit for the jiurpose of a sacrificial meal. 
The way in whicli the corn-spirit is conceived in 
certain districts of Scotland, for example (ib. 209), 
as a cock, a hare, or a goat, points clearly in the 
same direction.* Apparently, in some districts 
each farm has its own embodiment of it. There are 
traces of a period of similar communion with Deity 
among the Welsh, Scots, and Bretons in the resjiect 
paid to the wren, and the solemnity with which it 
was periodically slain (Frazer, op. at. 442 f.). 

Another method of communion with animal 
tribal deities was by imitation, as when men clad 
themselves in the skins of animals of the same 
kind as the deity. There was, for example, a 

1 On traces of totemism among the Colts, see art. Osltb, 
above, p. 297 f. 

*The significance of the names ‘the Maiden’ and ‘the Hag* 
for the corn-spii it is discussed by Frazer {op. at.) at length. 
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Highland custom, wlierehy, on a certain day ol 
the year, a man (doubtless as a representative of 
his tribe) clad hiinseli in a cow-skin (see John 
Ramsay, Scotland and Scotsmen hi the 18th Cent., 
ed. 1888, ii. 438). Nor does this reference st^ind 
alone, for in KIton {Griffins of English Hist.^, 1800, 
p. 411) there is quoted an old injunction prohibit¬ 
ing any masquerading in animals’ skins (‘si quis 
in Kal. Jan. in cervulo vol vitula vadit, id est, in 
ferarum habitus se communicant, et vestiuntur pel- 
libuspecudum, etassumunt capita bestiarum,’ etc.). 

3. Communion with Deity strengthened or 
renewed.—It is impossible to read the accounts 
of the classical writers as to C(dtic religion without 
observing the prominent place given therein to the 
idea of propitiatory sacrifice—a sacrifice which, at 
one time, appears to have meant the oflering of 
human viirtima. It is by no means easy to discover 
the precise history of the ideas which led t.o these 
human sacrifices ; but they api»cai to be bused on 
the conceptions {a) that the.re could he no true 
communion with an angry deity if the worshijqjer 
was empty-handed; and (b) that the occurrence of 
calamities and catastrophes suggested that the gods 
had been treated with neglect, and so the deficiency | 
of attention to them had to he made up by means 1 
of special oUerings. With these ideas there was 
also associated that of the necessity of purging 
society, as well as the land, from undesirable ele¬ 
ments ; and, in some cases, there may have survived 
a reminiscence of the practice discussed in CB^ oi 
slaying the human representative of a god before 
his vigour had begun to decay, in order to pre¬ 
serve the tribe. Of the latter practice, however, 
the writer has been able to discover no trace on 
Celtic soil, in spite of the fact that the tabus 
(gessa) laid u]>on the Irish kings of Tara suggest 
fliat they bore a cerlain sacred character {The 
Book of Bights, ed. J. O’Donovan, Dublin, 1847, pp. 
3-8). Caesar {de Bell, Gall. vi. 16. 1-3) says clis- 
tinctly that men who were seriously ill, or who 
were in t he midst of war or great peril, would 
sacrifice, or vow to sacrilice, human victims, their 
theory being that the Divine majesty could he 1 
yijieascd only when a life was given for a life. 
Tacitus {Ann. xiv. 30) l ifers to the Britons as 
thinking it right to oiler up tiie blood of captives, 
and Lucan {Pharsal. i. 444-446) speaks of such 
sacrifices as oflercd to the gods Esus, Taranis, and 
Teutat.es. I’his passage is also quoted by Lactau- 
tius {Ihvin. Inst it ut. i. 21. 3, ‘ Esum atque Teu- 
tatem humano cruore jdacabant’). Diodorus (v. 
3‘2. 6) says that every live years the Celts otter u}> 
their evil-doers {KaKovpyovs) by impalement (dvair/ro- 
Xoirll^ovffi) to the gods, and consecrate them with 
other sacrificial rites—notably by the construction 
of huge funeral ])iles. He says, too, that captives 
of war were also ottered up, and that along with 
them certain animals taken in war were sacrificed, 
by burning or otherwise, among some tribes. In 
another passage (v. 31. 13) he speaks of a certain 
general as having sacrificed to the gods the youths 
that were most hand.some, and wlio were in the 
flower of their age. riutarch {de Stwerstit. 13, 
p. 171B) also refers to the human sacrifices of the 
(lauls, which, he says, they considered the most 
perfect form of sacrifice {TeXfuririfp Ovaiap). Athen- 
eeus (ii. 61, !>. 160»**) refers to the Gaulish sacrifice 
of prisoners of >var in the case of a defeat; and, in 
view of the statement of Cmsar (vi. 16), it is diffi¬ 
cult not to accept this as true. As for human 
sacrifices on other oi'casions, it is probable that 
Ceesar {loc. cit.) gives the correct account of them, 
as being rewards to the gods for deliverance, and 
as being, in the case of certain tribes, apuritication 
of society for the purpose of re-establishing more 
harmonious relations with a deity. Csesar alludes 
to the burning of certain huge images {simulacra). 


whose limbs were made of wicker-work. In these, 
men were enclosed and burnt. In selecting men 
as victims, he states that criminals, such as bri¬ 
gands and thieves, were chosen by i>relerenee; 
but if the number of these was insiiflicient, then 
innocent victims were sacrificed. In Roman 
times, Gaulish human sacrifices were sui)pie.ssed 
by Til>erius (according to IMiny); but a trace re¬ 
mained in the i»ractice, whicli Mela (iii. 2. 18) 
mentions, of cutting oil a juu lion of the flesh of 
those condemned to death, after bringing them 
to the altars. The con mien tat or on Lucan, i. 445, 
speaks of human sacrilice to Teutates (whom he 
identities with Mercury) in one sentence as a thing 
of the past(‘(iui humano apud cos sanguine co/c- 
hatur'), w'hile, in another sentence, he speaks in 
the present tense of a mode of appeasing the sama 
god tiy thrusting a man head foremost into a full 
vat (‘jdenum semicuidum’), and keejiing him in 
this position till he is dca<i. Of Taranis (identified 
by him with Juppiter), the commentator says that 
he used to be afipeased with human vicitims, but 
that he was now fully satisfied with cattle. Of 
Esus (whom he idcntilu‘s with Mars), the commen¬ 
tator speaks in the present, tense, and says that a 
man is lianged on a tree until his limbs waste away 
(‘u.sque donee per cruorem membra digesserit’). 
In his note on Vergil, Afln. iii. 57 (‘Auri sacra 
fames,’ etc.), Servius says that there is a reference 
to a practice ol the Gauls whereby, in Marseilles, 
a poor man volunteered to accept hospitality lor a 
year at the jmbbe exj)cnse, an<] then, taking upon 
himself the sins of (lie whole comtnunity, to be 
thrown from a height as a propitiatory sacrifice. 

The i^aasape is a striking one, anil is in keeping witii usages 
known to exist elsewhere: ‘Mam Mus.silicnHeN quoticns pesti- 
lontia laborabant, uiius sc ex paiiperibiiH ofTerebut alonclus anno 
integro pubhuiH <Ruinplibu8 > et punorilMis inbis. llir postea 
ornatus vorlienis et vostabus sacris circuinduoi'batur per totain 
civitatem cum cxeumtiunibus, ut in ipsum rcciderent mala totius 
civitatis, el sic proicicbiitur.' 

In his account ol the inhabitants of Thule, Pro- 
co})ius {de Bell. Goth. ii. 16) sjieaks of them as 
regarding the sacrifice of their first prisoner of war 
as the be.st; and the victim in this ease, he says, 
w'as not merely slaughtered, but was hanged from 
a tree, throwrj amid thorns, or put to death in some 
other hornbhi fashion. 'J'here are features of these 
sacrifices, in the accounts of the commentators in 
q..e8tion on Lucan and on Vergil, as well as in 
iliat of Procopius, which forcibly suggest sonic con¬ 
nexion between them and the promotion of tree 
or plant life. That the religion of Gaul, in some 
districts at any rate, concerned itself with agricul¬ 
tural life is clear from the reference of Gregory of 
Tours {dc Glor. Conf. Ixxvii.), taken from the account 
of the Passion of St. Sympliorian, that an image of 
the goddess Berecynthia used to be carried out on 
a waggon, for the protection of the fields and vine¬ 
yards. Similarly the reference in Strabo (iv. 4. 6, 
p. 198), taken from Artemidorus, as to the worship 
of Demeter and Persephone in an island near 
Britain, points in the same direction, and likewise 
Pliny’s account (//A XVi. 251) of the gathering of 
the mistletoe. The oak was, undoubf-edly, sacred 
among the Celts (Pliny, op. cit. xvi. 249, etc. ; 
Maximus Tyrius, Diss. viii. 8). The various cus¬ 
toms described by Frazer, which are connected 
with the growth of vegetation, the harvesting of 
corn, the death of the Carnival, and the like, have 
been exemplified by him and others from the usages 
of Celtic countries (see esji. GB"^ i. 200, 223, ii. 78, 
79,176, 177. 184, 185, 236, 258, 259, 269, 317). How 
far these deities of vegetation are to be regarded 
as local or tribal, or a fusion of both, is a matter 
which cannot be determined with certainty. 

One remarkable instance of tribal totemistic communion in 
the North of Ireland is given in Oiraldns CambrenslH {Topoqr. 
Hib. dist. ill. c. 26), but the story is indignantly denied by 
I Keating, the Irish historian. Accoraing to this account, on the 
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nrv-tsiioii of Mif kiiiji of Ti r'f)Tiricll, a horw' was slum ami huiled, 
and the future kiiiff huthciJ iiilhohroth Then he and liis people 
ate the flesh of the arniiiul, and he drank of the broth in which he 
had balhecL The f'lorv, as tivon, indicated that the kiiiy: was 
obliged to do even llnng that ne could to identif\ hiiiiself with the 
nature of the anim il that was kdled ; and thiscertainl.t siigirests 
some loriii of tolcmisin K hpmscr’s reference( rtf mui/ Uh- Slat/’ 
of Irt’InnijI, ed I'm) ), ji loi, in Morloy's irchirMf um/fr Ktizabeth 
and dami s /, loo i) to casen in which he knew of the drinking 
of friends' iilo hI derterves consideration in this connexion. 

4 . Vestiges of Celtic sacrificial communion.— 

Tlicro ;iji|»fiir to lie in Celtic folk-lore various ves- 
lip;s (if the ancient jiractice of sacrifice, whether 
coniiiiunal or jirointmlory. The Welsh MS of 
])o(d.ry called the lluuk of Ane.irin contains an 
•illiMion to this practice, Avhile ith^s, in his Celtic 
I'nlklore (i. 305, etc.), mentions a few instances 
from the Isle of Man. Traces of the practice, too, 
are to be found in Devonshire (Worth, ///.v<. (f 
Devotbs/ure, ijondon, 188G) and in Scotland (J. 
Sinclair, Statistical Account of Scotland, 1791-99, 
xi. 620; J*ennant, Tour in Scoflftnd^, Warrin^jj- 
ton, 1774). In llrittany, too, similar survivals 
exist (Schillot, Coulunics pojtulaires de la Haute- 
liretaqnc., 1886, p. 227 f.), and the periodical bon¬ 
fires of Celtic countries (c.r/. the Beltane fires of 
the Central Highlands) all point in the same direc¬ 
tion. One of the aims of these bonfires—notably 
in winter, as Frazer points outi—may have been to 
help the sun in his course by the communion of 
co-operation iii. 253, 259, 261, 280, 281, 284, 

289, 290, 291, 293, 320, 321, 323, 325). 

5 . Communion for revelation.—One of the loiulinp 
aims of communion with Deity is the acquisition 
of information as to the unknown, especially the 
future. In (Celtic countries, j)ra<;ticeH of divination 
and the like were incvaleiit, and substantially the 
same metliods were eiiijiloyed in them as in other 
lands, il^lian (Var. Hist. ii. 31) tells us that the 
Celts believed that the gods gave indications of the 
future through birds and signs, as well as by means 
of entrails and in other ways. 'I’he pictuie tliat 
Lucian (HcraJdes, i.) gives ol the Celtic ‘ Ogniios’ 
is that ol a god who had pre-eminently the gift of 
speech. Diodorus (v. 31. 4) mentions the Celtic 
seers as foretelling the future through the ob.serva- 
tion of hinlsaud the sacrifice of viiitims. Further, 
he says that it was their custom, iu any mutter of 
sujirenie importance, to oficr up a human victim, 
‘to strike him over flic iliaphragm with a sword, 
and, on the lull of the person struck, to derive 
omens fiom his manner of falling and the writhings 
of his limbs, as well as from the flow of the blood.’ 
Cu'sar (de Bell. Gall. vi. 13. 4) sjieaks of interpre¬ 
tation being given by Celtic seers in matters of reli¬ 
gion. There is a reference to (X^ltic augury in a 
pas.sage of pseudo-I’lutarch (de Fluviis, vi. 4) which 
seeks to give an explanation of the name Lugdunum. 
In the practices of later folk-lore in Celtic countries 
there are numerous survivals of divination and 
prognostication through omens, dreams, and other¬ 
wise (Itliys, Celtic Folklore, i. 318, 319, 325, 330). 
In a Welsh MS of tlie early 16th cent, (Peniarth 
MS, 163) there is a statement that, in the Isle of 
Man, men could sec in full dayliglit those who had 
•lied. If strangers wished to see them, they had 
only to tread on t he feet of tlie natives, and t hey, 
too, could see what the natives saw. The Welsh 
12 th cent. Black Book of Carmarthen refers to omens 
taken from sneezing (trew), and the Welsh word for 
‘a honfive f coeleerth, means literally ‘a sure omen.’ 
I'lie praiitice of divination in connexion with bon¬ 
fires IS widely attested for Celtic countries. 

6 . Ministers of communion with Deity.—Aris¬ 
totle (frag. 30, j). 1479“, 32) says that there were 
Druids among the ‘Celti’ and ‘Clalatce,’and the 
•-‘oiim xioii in whnth tlie words are used shows that 
the ollice was viewed as a sacred one. Diodorus 
(v. 31. 4) speaks of the Druids as philosophers and 
divineis, and says that the Celts had also prophets. 


j who^o sjieeial function it was to foretell the future. 
I In all sacrifices, liouevcr, he says that a philo.soplier 
' (i.e. a Druid) was prcsimt. According to Cuisar 
(op. r/it. vi. 13. 4), the Druids were also teachers, 
and w'ere exenqit from military service and from 
taxation. Strabo (iv, 4. 4, p. 197) refers to the 
existence among the Celts of oiidrcis (liUt. jd. vates, 
‘prophets’). In Tacitus (Ann. xiv. 30) the Druids 
are represented as praying with hands upraised to 
heaven, while Dio Chiysostoni (Oral. 49) says that 
they were concerned with soothsaying (uavriK-h). 
In Hirtins (de Bell. Gall. viii. 38. 3) there is a 
reference to a certain type of priest (oi Mars), 
called a ‘gutuater.’ Pliny (IIM x\x. 13) tells us 
that Tiberius abolished the Druids by a decree of 
the Senate (‘naniqiie Tiberii Csesaris princ-ijiatus 
sustulit Druidas eorum et hoc genus vatum inedi- 
corumque per senatnsconsultum"). In Ireland, the 
term ‘ Druid ’ for a seer is frequently found in 
tlie literature, and a hymn of St. Patrick in the 
Liher Hymnorum (a MS of the 11 th or 12th cent.) 
asks for protection from the charms of Druids as 
well as of Avomen. The term ‘ derwydd,’ some- 
tinuis found in Welsh mediaeval literature, was 
esj)e<;ially associated with the composition of Welsh 
metrical vaticinations (see Bards [Welsh], vol. ii. 
p. 417*^). For later survivals of sorcerers in Celtic 
countries, see Rli;^s, Celtic Folklore, cdi. xi. The ex¬ 
istence of women who acted as intermediaries with 
Deity among the Celts has been much debated; hut 
the prohahility is that hero, as elsewhere, women 
played a part in religious ritual. Plutarch (Mul. 
Yirt. p. 257 ; A niator. ‘22) mentions a certain t’amma, 
who wasliereditary priestessot Artemis, but it is only 
iu late writers that reference is made to Hryades, 
‘Druidesses’ (e.g. in Lampridius, Alex. Scoerus, 
60. 6 ; VopiscuH, quoted in Numeriaims, 14; and 
Auielian, 44. 4). These ‘Druidesses’ appear to 
have been only sorceresses. 

Much discusHion haH anseii uoiicerninv the statement of 
Posidonius (quoted ))>’ Strabo, iv. p. Jllsf.) and that of Mela 
(ill. (1 4H) referrinir to certain propheLeaues 011 an laliuid opposite 
the mouth of Uie Loire and the ahores of the Osmsmi (Mela). In 
spite of the in^^etiiouH attempt of S. Reinacb (CuHrs, mi/tkes, ft 
religumt, p. IU.*)) to explain the oriKm and {growth ol Mela’a 
atMumnt, the survival, in certain Celtic couiitriea, of witchcraft, 
and wind-making (Hliya, op. cit. i. JlIM); I'Vazer, i. lai) 
makea it nut iiij)i 08 ail>Je that the passa^''ea in que.alion are based 
oil some measure of fact; and the reterenceH bo female well- 
atteudanta amuiiK the Celta seem unmistakable. 

7 . Places of communion.—In acblition to wells 
and caves, those mysterious sacred spots of Collie 
nature-religion, groves and clearings in groves, 
appear to have been lield by the Celts in special 
regard. Diodorus (v. 27. 4) speaks of temples and 
sacred precincts; and there is abundant evidence 
that the Cauls had temples and, in Koman times, 
images. Diodorus (loc. cit.) mentions the sanctity, 
in the eyes of the Gauls, of sacred places, and the 
safety of the gold stored therein, in spite of Gaulish 
cupidity. The Celtic term for a sacred place was 
nemetun (Ir. ncined ; Welsh, nt/fed), a term which 
probably meant originally ‘ a clearing in a wood.’ 
'i’he name of the Galatian temple was Drunemeton 
(‘ the sacred place of the oak ’). Even in Christian 
times, springs and groves continued to he held in 
re.spoct, os may he seen from the Indiculus super- 
stitionum et paganiaram (c. 8 th cent. A.D. ), vi. 223: 

‘ de sacris silvarum qua nimidas (= neineta) vooaut. ’ 
There is a similar exfilanation in the Cartulaire de 
Quimperli (A.D. 1031): ‘ silvaquae vocatur Nemet.’ 
For an account of later survivals of sacred groves 
Celtic lands, see P’razer, qp. cit. i. 187). 

8 . Attitude of communion. —On this head little 

information is obtainable; but Dio (Ixii. 6 ) says 
that in prayer Boudicca (Boadicea) held up her 
hand to heaven (T 171 ' dvarelmcra 

cl'n-e). Atlienmus (iv. 36, pp. 151^-152*1) quotes 
from Posidonius a statement to the ellect that the 
Celts turned tc the right in worshipping the gods 
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(touj deods trpwTKvvovaiv trri rd St^id arpeifidfievoi ). 
Tacitus (A7in. xiv. 150) speaks <»t wuinen with hair 
loose, liol(iin<; torches before tlieiu, ami of Druids 
praying with hands u})rjiised (o hea\en. Doth 
Tacitus and Strabo (iv. 108 1.) instance the Bacchic 
frenzy of the women wlio took part in C’eltic rites, 
and Dionys. {Perieg. 67()-r)74) speaks of them as 
garlanded with ivy. There is no reference to 
kneiiling or the closing of the eyes. It is remark¬ 
able that Celtic philology throws very little light 
either on the attitude of Celtic c.ommunion with 
Deity or on its c.liaracteristics geneially. 

Litkraturb.—J. Rhj^s, Celtic Folklore, Welsh and Manx, 
Oxford, 1901, Celtic Ucalhetulmn, London, 1888; J. G. Fraxer, 
G/j2, London, 1900; S. Reinach, Ciiltes, mythes, et religions. 
Pans, 1905; E. Anwyl, Celtic lieligion, liondon, 1900, alho art. 
on ‘Celtic Goddesses,’ in Cell, 1900, and ‘Ancient Celtic 
Deities,’ in Tram. Gael. Sue. linvi-ness, 190(5; Penardd (a 
pseudonym), Ilhai v hen ddewiniaui Cymru (iinvatelj limited), 
London, 1901; Alexander Carmichael, Carmina Gadelica, 
Edinburgh, 1900. K. ANWYL. 

COMMUNION WITH DEITY (Chinese).— 
The early settlers in what we now' call ‘China’ 
seem to have carried with t hem, into the land of 
their adoption, certain well-delined religious ideas, 
amongst which the recognition of a Supreme Being 
and the possibility and duty of entering into le- 
lations with Him were prominent and pre-eminent. 
The term by which the Deity is described is 
iikang-ti, composed of two Chinese ideograms: 
thnng, meaning ‘ that which is above,’ ‘ the top,’ 
and hence ‘ sujireme ’; and ti, said to consist of 
an ancient form of the same characler and 

the word ‘ to pierce,’ and hence meaning ‘ an 
autocrat,’ ‘ one who stands alone, whoso authority 
is unequalled and un])aralleled.’ 'J’hus S/umg-ti is 
interjireted as the one sujireme and unchallenged 
‘Soverei^ on High,’ or ‘Sujireme liuler.’ By 
some Chinese commentators Shang-ti is described 
as the ‘ Lord of Living Great ures,’ and by others 
as being Hynonymous w'ith ‘ Heaven.’ The char¬ 
acter emjiloycd to denote ‘ Heaven ’ is also deserv¬ 
ing of notice ; in its earliest forms it seems to 
present a rude jiicture of a human being, and thus, 
as it wore, to invest with jiersonality the mysteri¬ 
ous and unknowable Shang-ti; but in the jiresent 
mode of writing it is the character for ‘ one ’ over 
that for ‘ great ’ ; and thus sei ins to stand for ‘ the 
(ireat One Above,’ though it is generally used in 
an impersonal sense, as ‘ I’rovidence,’ contrasted 
with tlie more jieihoual Cod, Shang-ti. 

The name Shang-ti iu iiitroiluced in the earliest recorded 
history without preface or apology, as requiring no explana¬ 
tion and admitting of no misunderstanding—in much the same 
way as ‘ Elohim ’ apjiears in the first chapter of Genesis, witli- 
out any attempt at definition or prologue. His worship ap- 

g pars to go back to the very earliest ages of the Chinese people. 

f llwang-ti, one of the five sovereigns who bore rule at the 
dawn of Chinese history (2C97 B.C.), we read that he sacrificed 
to Shang-ti, wearing his royal robes, and presenting a whole 
burnt-ollering upon a round hillock, the latter representing 
the conventional shape of Heaven. The Emperor Shun (226f> 
i(.c.), on his accoBMon to the throne, sacrificed to Shang-ti; and 
roll! that time, in an almost unbroken line, the rulers of China 
have niaiiitained their worship, with little change, down to the 
present moment. In the annual sacrifices, offered at the Altar 
of Heaven in Peking to-day, an almost exact parallel with the 
earliest recorded sacrifice to God is presented, mutatu mu¬ 
tandis, unaffected by the later developments of Confucianism 
in the 0th cent. B.O., or the materialistic school of the 12th 
cent. A.n., uncontaiiiinated by the advent of Buddhism, or by 
the various religious systems which have become so firmly 
established in Chinese society, and undisturbed by the floods 
of invasion which have swept over China from time to time, 
or by the fact that the prcsenl rulers represent an alien race. 

I. Object of communion with Shang-ti.—It was 
because Shang-ti was regarded as ‘Lord of the 
Azure Heavens,’ the ‘ Disjioser Supreme ’ of thrones 
and dynasties, the ‘ Restorer of torjiid life to 
Nature,’ and the ‘ Giver of every good and jierfect 
gift,’ that he was approached by kings like T'ang 
the Completer (1766 B.C.), who initiated his attempt 
to overtlirow the Hia dynasty by reverent sacri¬ 
fice and fervent prayer ; and Wu, the founder of 


the Chow dynasty (1122 B.C.), who acknowledged 
his indebtedness to the Sujireme Ruler, foi the 
gift of the throne, by ajijiropriate sacrilices, attri¬ 
buting the failure of his jiredecessor ol the ioriner 
dyna.sty to the fact that ‘he did not leverciue 
God above.’ Throughout the Chinese classics the 
‘ Divine right of kings ’ is everyAvhere regarded as 
dejiending upon the ‘ apjiointinent ’ or decree of 
Heaven; and even as early as 2366 B.C. w’e find a 
hint of this fact in the adojition of the title ‘ Son 
of Heaven ’ by Shun, the king at that period, in 
acknow ledgment of the decree of Heaven to which 
he traced his ajijiointnient. ’I’lie same truth is 
referred to in the ‘ Doctrine of the Mean,’ quoted 
from the Odes : 

* He received from Heaven the emoluments of dignity. It 
protected him, assisted him, dccn-efl him the tlirone,’ etc., to 
which the compiler adds the inference, ‘ We may say, there¬ 
fore, that he who is greatly virtuous will be sure to receive the 
apiiuintmcnt of Heaven.’ 

The Duke of Chow (12tli cent. B.C.), in his pro¬ 
clamation to the jieojile of Yin, sjieaks in un¬ 
mistakable terms on the subject: 

‘From T'ang the Successful down to the Emperor Yili, every 
sovereign sought to make his virtue illnslrious, and duly 
attended to the sacriiices ; and thus it was that, while Heaven 
cxereiued u great eHtablisiung inlliience, preserving and regu¬ 
lating the bouse of Yin, its sovereigns, on tbeir port, were 
humbly careful not to lose the favour of God, and strove to 
manifest a good-doing corresponding to tliut of Heaven.’ 

Sucb being the lelations between the Ruler on 
earth and the ‘Ruler on High,’ it W'as essential 
that the vicegeient of Heaven should be jire- 
jiaied to aeknowiedge the high, ovei-ruling power 
which was tlu^ ultimate souice of his authority, 
and to otler that highest exjire.ssion of filial sub¬ 
mission and devotion which was implied by the 
sacrificial ritual ; for only so long as the sovereign 
acted in accordance Avitli the dictates of Heaven 
could !i(‘ cxjieet to maintain his high estate ; and 
the fall of kings and dynasties is alw ays attributed 
to the neglect of this siijtreme duty. 

'I’lie e\cr-])ieH<‘nce ol the Deity is assumed in 
many jiassages ol tlie (’hinose canonical books, as, 
for exanijile, the Ode.s : 

' Bay not, Heaven is so far, so high. 

Its Hcrv.iiits ; It is ever nigh ; 

And daily are we hero within its sight.’ 

The most intimate relations are recorded as ex- 
is'ing between the Sujireme and His earthly re¬ 
presentative, as, for exanijile, in the ease of King 
Wen (1231-1135 B.C.), of Avhom it is rejieatedly 
said, ‘God sjiake to Wen.’ Not only so, but, 
since the king was regarded as tlie father of his 

I ieojilo, and, under the jiatriurchal system, as the 
lign jiriest of the great family rejiie.sented by 
the nation, it w’os fitting that be, should present 
on its behalf the common wants and cravings of 
the myriad jieople, in connexion w'ith the reeuiring 
seasons and the ‘ kindly fruits of the earth.’ Thus 
we find numerous instances of prayer being oflered 
in case of drouglit; for exanijile. King T'ang 
(1766 B.C.) is rejiiesentcd by Mencius as juaying ; 

* I, the child Li, presume to use a dark-coloured victim, and 
announoo to Thee, O Supremo Heavenly Sovereign, now there 
is a great drought,’ etc. 

Again, in the Odes, we read King Suan’s appeal 
to Heaven in similar circumstances ; 

‘ For good years full soon I prayed, nor was late at any shrine 
with my first-fruits. God in Heaven, heedut Thou never prayer 
of mine. ... To High Heaven I look and cry, O the endless 
i^ony.' 

The institution of the first ‘ Harvest Festival ’ is 
attributed to How-tsi (2255 B.C.), lord of T'ai; 
and in the Odes a vivid picture is jiresented of the 
ceremonies which marked the ofl'cring of first- 
fruits in acknowledgment of the gifts of Heaven. 
The infliction of plague, pestilence, and famine 
is also traced to Heaven’s disjileasure in conse¬ 
quence of national disobedience. 
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Thus the operjiLions of Ilo/ivm an* reeofniized 
as cxtoiidm^" to all de])artjn(‘nt.s of national and 
domestic life ; hut since, liy the hat of Chwan-hii 
(2513 H.C.), formal appioach to the Deity was 
limited to tlie soverei'^n, while the people were 
forbidden under severe ])erialtieH to oiler sacrifices 
to Shan^'-ti, they have been compelled to direct 
their pr.'i xers and express their thanks to the host 
of snlioidinate deities, such as llow-tsi, patrou of 
ajrriculfiire, the sjiirits rejiresentinj; the various 
forces of Nature, the spirits of the soil and f^rain.and 
the local and domestic deities—these being regarded 
as mediators between man and the Supreme Being, 
mucli in the same way as the provincial oilicials 
act as the ‘ middlemen ’ between the people and 
the sovereign. It thus han])cns that, though the 
Emperor alone, as the federal head of the race, 
apj)roac,h(is dinsctly and immediately the presence 
of Shang-ti, the neojde in Lln*ir family capacity 
are also jic.ruiitted acci'ss to Him, though only by 
means of intermediaries, viz. the snirits and 
deities above mentioned ; and thus, tiiough the 
me.thod of ajijiroach may vary in the ilegree of 
intimacy which obtains in the several ca.ses, no 
one is altog<‘ther (hih.'iircd from communion, direct 
or indirect,, with (he Deily. 

2 . Methods of communion.— 

(1) Sarrifires.—i^w art. CoNFUClAN Religion. 

(2) Dreams. —Another method of communion 
with the Deify is hy dreams, of which we find 
instances as (larly as 1323 li.c., wh<*n Wu-ting, 
who had lately ascended the tin one, had a revela¬ 
tion, in a dream, of the features ol the man whom 
he Avas seeking for promotion t,o the ollice of chief 
minister. King Wii also (1122 nc.) found cor¬ 
roboration, in his dreams, foi the .schemes which 
he was adopting, and which he believed to be 
dictated by Heaven. It is a common practice, 
nowadays, for people t,o icpair to certain temjdes 
and s[ieM<l the night there, in tbc hope that dreams 
will be given them, whereby the will of the Deity 
may be indicated to them. 

(3) Divination, —Divination in various forms is 
also resorted t,o, with a view to discovering the 
intentions of Heaven, as is expressly stated in the 
case of King Wu. (For the s]>ec,ial methods, cf. 
art. Communion with the Dead [Chinese].) 

()iie form of divining which is very common is 
that ol s])irit-writing, a form of ‘ planchette,’ the 
‘ jirojHM ties’ consisting of a table covered with 
line sand, and a ])eacli stick, bent at one end and 
fastemal to a cross-piece wdiich rests upon the 
oj»en palms of the medium. Sacrifices are first pre- 
sente«l, and a prayer is oflered to the Deity, re¬ 
questing that a spii it messenger may be disjiatched 
to the house where the stance is to take jilace. 
Wlien the sjiirit is believed to have arrived, he is 
invited to occujiy a chair at the (able, ami another 
chair is jilaced for the use of the Deity who is sup¬ 
posed to have commissioned him. 'I’lie fact of his 
arrival is announced by the peach stick tracing 
on the sand the charactcT for ‘ arrived.’ Worship 
is now' ofl'ered, and libations are poured out. 
Questions are addressed to the spirit in due 
course, and answers are written ujion the sandy 
surface. 'J'lie questions must lie written, and 
burnt, together with some gold tinsel, before the 
sjtirit-answ'er can lie given. 

Another method of inquiry is that of the china, 
generally made of a short jiicce of the root of the 
bamboo, split in halves, each piece pre.senting a 
concave and a convex aide. These are thrown 
into the air, after an invocation of the Deity, and 
the positions wdiich the chiao assumes on reaching 
the ground are supposed to indicate the nature ol 
the res]iouse. If tiie convex side of one piece and 
the concave of the other are uppermost, the 
answ'er is sujiposed to be favourable ; if two con- 


vexes are exposed, the answer is negative ; if two 
concaves turn up, the answer is iiidillerent. 

liiTERATiJRS.—R. K. Doug-las, China’’, London, 1887, Con- 
/vnanmm and Tanvtrn, London, 1877 ; H. A. Gile.s, Rpligions 
of Ancienf China, London, lllOfi; A. P. Happer, ‘A ViHit to 
I'ckiiiff’ (Chinese lieeorder, .lan.-Eeb. 187J>); W. Jenning’s, 
7'he Chinese Shi-Kinq, London, 1891; J. Legge, Chinese 
Classics, Hongkong, 18(11-72 , W. A. P. Martin, Lore of 
Cathay, Ltmdon, 1901; E. H. Parker, China and Jiehqioni, 
London, 19111; J. Ross, The Original Jtelujion of China, 
lAnidon, IHOil ; W. G. Walshe, Confucins and Confucianism, 
Shanghai, 1910. \V. HlLBEUT WaLSHE. 

COMMUNION WITH DEITY (Christian). 
—Coininunion with God is that close intimacy be- 
tw'een man and (iod wdiich had long been sought for 
in many ways, and reached its climax in Him w ho 
is truly God and jierfectly man, Jesus of Nazaretlu 
As Hirn.self uniting God and man in His own 
Person, and as the means of union betw'een men 
and God, He is at once the Example and the Giver 
of communion. One form of communion, seen both 
in Him and in the earliestexpoiients of Christianity, 
is Prayer. The hr.st motion of the individual soul 
towaids invisible realities, how'ever elementary the 
environment of religion and culture may be, should 
lind its ex])resHion in prayer, which, however, is 
not only a starting-point hut also an invariable 
concomitant, and, so far as the present life is con¬ 
cerned, a climax, of the soul’s jirogicss tow'ards 
deity. 

The acts and words of our Lord, and the practice 
and teaching of the earlj«*st Christians, carry on 
and develoj) the characteri.stics of prayer which 
accompany the earlier searchings after God W'ithin 
the sphere of revealed religion in the OT, which, 
as the (’hristian era is ajiproacheil, appear to grow 
in intensity, notwitlistanding their iiisiilhcieut solu¬ 
tion of the problem of communion with (4od. Our 
Lord Himself prayed at the time of His baptism (Tik 
3^^), before the 'rransliguratioii {9““*-), before choosing 
the Twelve ( 6 ’“'-), before raising Lazarus (Jn 11 “*^'), 
on the way to Gethsemane (17), in the Agony (Mk 
1 Mt 20»‘-»-«, Lk 22*'-<‘‘), and on the c.ross «). 
Tn these events llis abiding communion witli the 
Father^ takes the form of jirayer, as prayer Is 
made a means of (1) request, (2) iiiiion, or (3) mt»‘r- 
co.ssion. Tlie same aspects of jirayer are in His 
teaching, as, e.ff., in ( 1 ) Mt 7^*^^ Mk 11 *^ Lk 
18'-*; (i>) Jn 16''^“-*^; (3) Mk U'-®. These tiiree 
aspects of prayer are summed uji iu tlie Lord’s 
Prayer. The lirst two w'ords raise the concise 
clauses which follow into the sphere of the most 
spiritual communion, teaching that the Absolute 
is a Father listening to His children as tlKW bring 
to Him their temporal w'ants, their spiritual cares, 
and their intercessions for the world around them. 
Prayer, again, as a means of communion was used 
by the earliest Christians, influenced in part, per¬ 
haps, by oheir traditional .Jewish beliefs, and cer¬ 
tainly largely by the exanijile and jnocept of their 
Master. Prayer led to the outpouring of the 
Spirit (Ac P^). the choice of St. Matthias (w.**-***®), 
the journey of Ananias to St. Paul (9”), the rais¬ 
ing of Dorcas by St. Peter (9^®), the release from 
prison of St. Peter ( 12 ®), and of St. Paul and Silas 
(16-®). Prayer so efficacious suggests that those 
using it were through it in clo.se communion with 
God ; and in the case of St. Stephen, prayer and 
the vision of the unseen together mark the su¬ 
premo dedication of his life (7®®'“"). Thus hy means 
of pr.ayer the earliest Christians continued not 
only in the Apostolic fellowship (2*“), but also in 
union wdth (jod. How actual Christian com¬ 
munion in prayer linked on to the ways of pre¬ 
paration may be illustrated bv observing that the 
meditation which rested on the habitual prayers 

1 It 18 worth whih* to notice the ubc of the word ‘ Father’ in 
Lk 1031 22« as'M 4". 
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of Cornelius, before he was a C’liristian, w'as an 
instrument for his conversion no less than tlie 
devotion of tlie Apostle who was to hrin" him to 
Christ (Ac 10 ). So also in the Epistles, prayer has 
the same asjiects, and is similarly a means of com¬ 
munion. As in the Acts (9*’‘ calling on the 

name of the Lord Jesus Christ is spoken of by St. 
Taul as a mark of a Christian (I tio 1 "). Elsewhere 
St. Paul refers to intercessory j)raycr—his own 
for liis converts and theirs for him, and that of 
Christians in general for all men and for special 
elas.ses and j)ersons ; to the help aflbrded to Chris¬ 
tians in juayer by the Holy Sjdrit; and to con¬ 
stant j)rayer in the Spirit as accomjianying the 
use of the ‘ armour of Cod ’ {e.g. Ko S****, Eph 6 *", 
(’ol 4*■^ 1 Th 5’’, 1 Ti 2^*-). Thus, in the mind of 
St. Paul, prayer ne(;essitates and e.\pi esses the 
closest possible relation on the part of Christians 
with the Holy Trinity. In the re.st of the NT 
the very incidental character of the retere.nc*es to 
prayer shows the extent to which it had become 
an ordinary and regular m<»de of communion be¬ 
tween Christians and the Holy Trinity. St. James 
briefly alludes to ‘ the su]>plication oi a righteous 
man’ which ‘availeth much in its working’ (Ja 
6 ^®), and, in commanding the prayer of the juesi»y- 
ters of the Church, says that ‘the jtrayei of faith 
shall save him that is sick ’ 

These dogmatiiially woidcd statements as to the 
eflicacy of prayer mscessarily imjdy that it estab¬ 
lishes and maintains most mtimutc Telations of 
fellowship between man and God. St. Peter give.s 
as a reason for the observance of practical advice, 
‘that your pra.yers be not hindered’ (1 I* vP); 
urges sound mind and sobriety ‘ unto pra;yer’ (4’); 
and reiteats the teaching of the Psalmist (l*s 34*®), 
that the ears of God are uuuly to liear the sup¬ 
plication of man (1 J’ 3 '‘-*). The brief statements 
in 1 Jn 5***' show the confi<len<‘e in tniiyer 
which IS a sign that the heart is with Go(f; and 
3 Jii *'• indical.es prayer as the imyiiis of converse 
with God concerning the piosjierity and licalth of 
an earthly friend. St. Jude connects jirayer with 
abiding in the love of God, when he exhorts tho.se 
to whom he writes: ‘building up yourselves on 
our most lioly faith, praying in the Holy Spirit, 
eep yourselves in the love of God ’ (Jude ■‘^''**). In 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, and in the Apocalypse, 
there are crowning statements as to the value of 
intercessory juaycr, not only in regard to its efli¬ 
cacy as intercessi<»n, hut also as illustrating the 
close access to God which it afl'ords. Of Christ 
Himself it is said that Ho ‘ever liveth to make 
intercession’ (He 7“), and that He so intercedes 
‘at the right hand of the throne of God’ (12'“'); 
and His presence in the Heavens aflord.s to Chris¬ 
tians boldness and security in approaching the 
throne of grace (4*“ 10 =*“). In the Apocalypse the 
nearness of prayer to the central presence of God 
is strikingly dejiicted. Jlefore the Lamb are j»rc- 
sented by the four and tw'enty elders ‘g<»lden 
bowls full of incense which are the prayers of the 
saints’ (Hev ,5®). ‘ Underneath the altar the souls 

of them whieh had been slain for the "Word of 
God, and lor the testimony which they held,’ cried 
out to tbeir ‘Master, the Holy and True’ (G“*). 
To ‘ the ])rayerH of all the saints ’ is incense aiided, 
which with them goes ‘up before God’ ( 8 ®'*)- 
Those wMio have the special inspiration of the 
Holy S})irit join with the whole (Jlmrch in pray¬ 
ing for the coming of the Lord ; and their prayer 
has such imiietratory jiower in eflecting His pre¬ 
sence, that all who are athirst are able to draw 
near and take freely the water of life (‘ 22 ”). 

Teaching of specific books of NT on com- i 
munion with God. —(1) The Synoptic Gospels. — In 
the life and death of Christ the principle of sin, 
which lay between man and communion with God, 
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is done away. Christ’s life on eartli was the 
answer to the fact and presence of human sm. 
As the goal of the life of man is the full and com¬ 
plete realization of his Divine sonship, .so .sin in 
its deepest reality includes all that lie.s lietwi'cn 
the human will and the Divine will as a barrier 
and separation. I’he gospel of Jesus Christ is, 
above all, the gospel of human salvation, lint 
the sahation is more than salvation from guilt 
and the presiuit piover of sin ; it includes the re¬ 
ception of strength for righteousness and of union 
with God. As a step towards realizing this, it is 
important to gras]» the idea of thi‘ linal conquest 
of sin in the life of Cliiist. At the beginning of 
His mini.stry our Lord’s exhortation was to re¬ 
pentance (JVlt 4”, Mk I'-**). H IS ministry itself 
included works of forgiveness. During it He 
claimed to forgive sin (Mt 11 “Mk 2 ® ”, Lk 5'“*‘’-“’‘). 
At the Jjast Supper He connected the pouring out 
of His life-blood with the lemisMion of sin (Mt 
2fP). His death was a sncniice for sin. 'J’he 
sacrificial asjiect is expressed m I lie words, ‘the 
Son of Man came not to be miiiisleied unto, but 
to minisler, and to give his lili* a ransom lor 
many’ (Mt Mk 10 “), In the woids from 

Heaven at the liHj)lism and the 'I’ransligiiration 
(Mt3”, Mk 1**, hk 3--; Mt 17®, Aik \P, Lk IP) the 
description of the Sullcring Servant of Isaiali (Is 
42') is a]>plied to our Jiord. At the institution of 
the Eucharist the words of Christ recall the Cove¬ 
nant Saciilice of Ex ‘24=*“", and Hu* piomise of a 
New Covenant in .Jer 3J. Not only these leferencea, 
but also the time, place, and Tasclial festivities all 
combine to suggest that the death of (.diriat pre¬ 
served an especial saciilicial aignilicance. And, 
further, thei' indicate that the eflicacy of this 
saerilice consisted in the jiowcr to annul the prin¬ 
ciple of sin which lay between man and com- 
iniiriioii with the Father of all spirits. Our Lord’s 
own words, A]K).->tolie inti'rjui'tation, and our own 
experience prove the, power of the ileath of C-hrist 
to do away wdth sin. Hut when "we ask how or 
why, in the immutable counsel of God, the death 
of Ills Son availed to abolish sin and death, that 
question is not explicitly raised or answ'eretl in the 
Synoptic Go^ja'ls. Incarnate love could be re¬ 
vealed only in this world of jierisliing souls; in 
all its beauty and grandeur it w'as conditioned by 
tlnr facts of human sin and sufl'ering. I’lie life of 
Christ on earth was a long, slow ])rocesH of a 
translation <if pain and sufl'ering into the terms of 
jienitence. The sacrifice of the sinless Christ had 
]iart of its atoning value because, in His death, 
Huflering and temptation were conquered and 
transmuted into tlie consummation of penitence. 
By the power of His offering of a jterlect and 
vicarious sacrifice in the hour of death, He has 
abolished for ever all sin w’liicli lies between the 
lieart of man and the mind of God, In the Syn¬ 
optic Go.spels tli<‘ negative aspect of Clirist’s work 
irecedes the inauguration of the Kingdom of God. 
n so lar as we may H{>eak of a conquest or for¬ 
giveness of Bin in His days on earth, we may K\»eak 
of the Kingdom as a ])vesent realilv. Again, in 
so far as we see in Ilis death the linal conquest of 
Bin, so far we may s]>eak of His Kingdom as in¬ 
augurated and eonsummuted in idea by Ilia death. 
Christ then has ovei thrown the harrier of sin 
whieh lay between man and communion with 
God. 

It may now' be asked, W hat has Chri.st done 
lositively and constructively to make possible the 
ife of comninnion betw'een God and man ? (a) 

His unique teaching sums up all that W'as full of 
promise in the search for Goa recorded in the OT. 
The manner and method of it are more unique 
than its contents. Many of the ideas, e.g. the 
Fatherhood of God, the high destiny of man, the 
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value of the luiinati hhuI, had sUite«l before in 
()T literature. Wliat ih new is the deep hpiiiliial 
insij^ht whi<‘h sees into the very centre ot truth. 
Not less notewortliy aie tlie KUienesaand authori- 
tativeness of His tenehin;^ He s|^)uke ‘as having 
authority, and not as the scrilies^ (Mk cf. Mt 
7“®). He dealt mainly with tlie Kingdom of God, 
its neaine.ss, Mic eundilions for entrance into it, its 
nature as heavenly an<i eternal, not as a yiolitical 
worhl jtowel ; and with the life in the Kingdom, 
its approaching and epoch-making consummation. 
In 111 -, wonderlul portrayal ol life under the reign 
of <- 0(1 K will, our J.ord show'ed what the life of 
eoiiimnmon with God esHcntially is. It is the life 
ol love and huinilitv, outwaidly a continuous act 
of ohedience to (ioil, inwardly a life of spiritual 
prayer and utter self-surrender and dejiendence 
upon (iod. (^arelul study of the I>ivine meaning 
of Hlh words, meditation and contemplation u]»oii 
them, love for the lile jiortrayed in the Gospel, 
are stepH towanls likeness to (iod Hut jnirely 
subjective ellorts alone cannot bring man into 
essential harmony with God. (/>) lieyond the 
teaching about (4od, man, and the Kingdom, 
Jesus in Ills own life upon earth is an example 
of tlie most perfect coniiiiunion with God. His 
mind is in sncli essential harmony with the Divine 
mind that He can say in the Agony, ‘ Not whnt 1 
will, hut what thou w'ilt’ (MtMk 14“®, Lk 
22“*“). Hy ellorts on the part of Cliristiaus, the 
purity and love of Jesus may lie nartially appre¬ 
hended and assimilated into their lives. Ilut this 
is hut man’s unaided ellort after righteousness, 
not the righteousness of God. The Christian life 
must be moie than a shadow' of the reality, (r) 
Through the institution of the Eucharist is given 
the means whereby (Jiristians may make the mind 
and heait an<l will of God their own. Our Lord 
describes it as the gift of His manhood (Mt 26“®'““, 
Mk 14““'“^, Lk 22*"^). Hence it affords the possi¬ 
bility of union with Ills human life; and, since 
He IS (rod as well as man, witli the Divine life 
itself. 

(2) >S7. Paul .—MucJi has been wiitten on tlie 
relations of the teaching of St. Haul to our Lord 
—how far Christianity would have succeeded in 
becoming the Avorld-religion but for St. Haul, how 
mueh of the Gospel teac.liing i.s genuinely Clirist’s 
teaching and not due to I’aiihne inllnence. The 
present writers are not here concerned with these 
questions, 'I’hey believe that our Lord was con¬ 
scious of the est.ablishment of communion between 
God and man through Himself ; and that this w'as 
apjirehended by St. raul. The present question 
is simply how St. Haul assists in interpreting this 
stupendous fact. To St. Haul, God is endowed 
with all the essentials of the ah.solute, eternal, tran¬ 
scendent, yet iminaiient, Godhead. Hut, first and 
foremost, St. Paul presupposes the Fatherhood of 
God, the fundamental article of our Loid’s teach¬ 
ing, w’lthout which eominunion between Go«l and 
man wouhl have been impossihle. This Father¬ 
hood is characterized hy (o) righteousness, (6) 
wrath. Kigliteousness is the ethical ground of 
God's di‘ahngs with Ilis children, the norm of 
Mieir ailmission to cointniinion wdth Him. Wrath 
is called forth hy tlicii refusal or failure to make 
the be.st use of pre-Christian means of coiiimunion. 
ft was the rigmteoii-s curse of (wod uiulri wJiirJj 
they lay wlnui Christ ‘ in the fulness of the time ’ I 
(Gal 4'*) manifested God. Hut, as rigliteousncss j 
IS of the essiMiee of the Father who reveals Him- \ 
self toman, so righteousness is the. sine qua nou, ; 
the piesuj)]i()sition and postulate, of the possibility 
that man should come into eornmunion with God. 
Heic it is that St. Haul sees the nece.ssity for 
Chnst, e\en on the negative side. Man had been 
created m the image and glory of God (1 Co ID), 


but the guilt of the Fall became hereditary in 
man (Ho and so man was dominated, not by 
righteousness, but by sin in his flesh. Man’s vision 
of God and his sense of communion with Him 
were dimmed. He w’as in a state of unrighteous¬ 
ness (Ito H“), How was this unrighteousness to be 
iloiie aw'ay ? How w as the possibility of com- 
muniou (righteousness) to be re-established? St. 
Haul answers—through Christ Jesus, and through 
Hmi alone. He emphasizes tins point by con¬ 
trasting Christ’s removal of the obstacles with (not, 
he it noted, hy deriding) two earlier attempts to 
restore man’s righteousness —two attempts w hich, 
in the long run, had only led man to wallow still 
dee[»er in the mire of sin, and to wander still 
furtlier from communion with God. 

(tt) The flrHl attempt had been in the poasibilities of partial 
eoniniiinioii hc-ld out to the Ueiitilea by the fatherly and for- 
beariiifj I’rovi<lence which gave them the bounties of Nat ure 
and Bought to direct their gaze to heaven through the work of 
creation, and hy nu'ans of the conscience and intelligence 
implanted m them individually. The result had been, not a 
heightening of t he possibilities of communion with the all loving 
Father, but—strangely paradoxical as it may seem—the in¬ 
creasing of their uririghteousnoBS, by their commumOD with the 

g od of tins world, Satan, so that they sacrillced to denions, not to 
rod (Ro liH-y-, 1 Co ili) The other attempt to do away 

with the law of sin and death which made coninitinion w-ith the 
righteous Father iinpONsiliIe had been equally a failure. The 
Jewish iJiw had been far from providing a iiertcct means of 
access to Gml. St. Paul, looking hack, saw in it only a more 
thorough obscuring of the path which loads to the presence of 
(lod It had increased, not decreased, transgression. It had 
set man further from, not nearer to, righteousness (Uo 1-C, 
9-11) 

Man, therefore, still stood in need of the removal 
of the disahiliLies to communion, and it was, in 
part, to remove these that Christ came. With this 
removal, as a means to make communion with (iod 
once more possible for man, St. I’aul deal.s ex¬ 
haustively in luetapliors, some drawn from the 
foioriKic terminology, and others from the eere- 
monial of the (ireat Day of Atonement. The act 
of Christ, His deatii on the cross, on which is based 
the jastification or acipiil/tal in the court of the 
Divine justice, is vicarious and representative in 
character, universal in its scope, a legal expiation, 
a justifying act, an obedience even unto deatii, 
annulling the condemnation resultant from the dis- 
ohedicnce of the one man. The shedd ing of Christ’s 
blood was, on the one hand, a projiitiation set forth 
by God, who commended His own love toward ua 
sinners and delivered Him up for us all ; on the 
other hand, a sacrilice made by man, eflecting re- 
ilcinption, resulting in reconciliation. Only one 
subjective act on man’s part avails—the act of 
faith ; and even this comes of, and has as its objec¬ 
tive, the grace and yiower of God working tlirough 
Chiist. It is preceded or accompanied, indeed, hy 
repentance, as man turns to God fiom idols, or comes 
to know God, or dies to sin, or crucifies the flesh, or 
puts off the old man ; but it is itself the simple, 
childlike, submissive, enthusiastic, unconditional 
self-surrender of the man's whole being— intellect, 
afl'ections, ami purpose—to the will of (xod revealed 
in Christ J esus. 

Such in general terms is the Pauline teaching 
concerning the precedent and accompaniment of 
the Christian’s initial justification, or restoration 
to a position of ri^fitcou-sness before (aod, the 
condition of fellowship with Him. And the j>ower 
' for this great movement of the whole being ol ninn 
IS derived from tliedeuth and resurrection of CJii jst 
(Homans, passim; cf. e.q. 1 Th 6®, 1 Co 
Eph 2, Col 1 Ti 2®'®, Tit 2^®*')- positive 

side, the writings of St. Paul, to whom sin was a 
tleadly realiU and the righteousness of Cod was 
the goal of human life, contain a wealth of ideas 
relating to communion with God. In the risen 
j and exalted and glorified Christ there are jiossi- 
bilities surpassing even those in the crucifixion and 
I death of the Messiah. In (he Pauline speeches 
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in Acts, OUT Lord is still pro-cmineutly the Jewish 
Messiah who has come, and is, moreover, about 
to judge the world. Through this Jesus are re¬ 
mission of sins and iustilication for every one that 
hclievcth. If the Christ is not acceptea, a day of 
judgnient is at hand for those who reject liim 
(Ac To tako the speech at Pisidian Antioeh 

as illustrative of the Apostle’s ideas at this period, 
the life of righteousness and coinniunion with Cod 
dcj)endB directly u])on the acceptance of the crueilied 
.lesus as the premised Messiah. The life of com¬ 
munion with Cod means life in the new era, which 
will soon he ushered in when desus shall reign in 
the Kingdom of the Blessed. The choice between 
life and death depends upon the acceptance or 
rejection of Christ Himself, not of His moral or 
social teacdiing. The language of Thessalonians 
yields us evidence for the .same period. In 1 Th 
4 I 8-18 Bo-called Ai>ocalypHe of 2 Th ‘2, 

the Apostle not only insists upon the resurrection 
of Christ, but also on the resurrection of others, of 
the faitiifiil, with Him. ‘ Bor if we believe that 
Jesus died and rose again, even so them also that 
are fallen asleep in Jesus will Cod bring Avith him.’ 
The fact of the resurreidion does not in itself secure 
the life of communion with the Father. The resur¬ 
rection is Avith Christ. At this period St. Paul 
apjiears to have been looking for the return of the 
Lord from heaven in the near future. The expecta¬ 
tion of His hourly coming was so strong at Thes- 
salonica that all work Avas being suspemfed in vieAV 
of it. In this case his eaehatoTomcal belief gave, 
at least, form to the thought of St. Paul. The 
heavenly Christ Avas soon to appear, and the saints, 
Ixith the living and those asleep, were to reign 
Avith Him in the heavenly kingdom (1 Th 4^®**). 

Some of the deepest and most mystical of St. 
Paurs teaching is in the second group of Epistles— 

1 and ‘2 Cor., Cal., and Homans. For convenience’ 
sake it will be well to consider Komans as illustra¬ 
tive of St. Paul’s mind at this period. In Ko , 3 “ 
the negative aspect of this subject is w'ell stated in 
the words, ‘ whom God set forth to lie a propitia¬ 
tion, through faith, by his blood, to siioAV his 
righteousness, because of the passing over of the 
sins done aforetime, in the forbearance of God.’ 
In some sense the righteoiisriebs of Cod has been 
expressed in the death of His Son. On whatever 
grounds the death of the Eternal Son may be said 
to have possessed expiatory power, the fact of that 
power is unquestioned. Again, the * gospel is the 
lower of God unto salvation to every one that 
jelieveth’ (H®). There is in the gospel not only 
that which is able to cleanse from past sin and 
guilt, but also a positive power for our salvation. 
Here salvation is made to depend directly upon 
faith—‘to every one that believeth.’ The same 
fundamental idea occurs again, expressed in the 
words, ‘the righteous shall live by faith’ (!”); 
‘we reckon, therefore, that a man is justified by 
faith apart from the works of the laAv ’ (3“). It has 
been claime<l that there are in this Epistle two 
fundamentally opposing conceptions of salvation: 
{a) the juridical, expressed in the forensic language 
of the OT, which St. Paul inherited from Judaism ; 
and (h) the Christian or mystical c<mception, based 
on a faith Avhich means union Avith Christ. It is 
impossible to deny an element of truth to this 
theory, inasmuch as the Apostle describes the 
jirocess of human salvation in tAvo sets of terms 
and images. But more than this it is difficult 
to admit. The ultimate ground of our acceptance 
in either case is not the, work or merit of man, hnt 
the graeious mercy of God. We have aeeesa to 
this grace only by our faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ. ‘ Being therefore justified hy faith, let us 
have jieace with God througli our Lord Jesus Christ: 
through whom also we have had our access by 


faith into this grace Avherein we stand ’ (5^*-). 
While AA'e were still in a state of sin and alienated 
from God, Ave Aviue reconciled to Him by the death 
of Christ. But, beyond reconciliation tlirough 
death, we have life, we are saved by the life of 
the Bon (5**^^). The positive aspect of the subject 
is stated very clearly in 5^®* As death and sin 
entered the world through one man, Adam, so 
gra( 5 e and eternal life come tlirough Jesus Christ. 
The gift of grace from the loving Father througli 
the Son is the guarantee for the eternal life of 
coinniunion Avith God. When the question i.b raised 
how this gift of life is infused into us, the answer 
is—through baptism. In that sacrament we are 
baptized into Christ’s death, that is to say, into 
dtyitli as a victory over sin. But, as we have died 
with Him, so also we shall be raised in the general 
resurrection Avith Him and reign eternall 3 \ ‘ Even 

so reckon ye also yourselves to be dead unto sin, 
but alive unto God in Christ Jesus’ ( 6 “). In cli. 7 
the conflict of the good and evil in the human soul 
is graphically pre.seiited. As this passage forces 
on the mind the horror and reality of sin, it also 
emphasizes the necessity of a positive aid and power 
coming from without tooiir help. This power which 
enters within us, enabling us not only ‘ to will ’ 
but also ‘ to do * the right, is none otlicr than the 
Bjiirit of Christ. It A\ould be difficult to over¬ 
estimate the importance of this Pauline idea of 
the indwelling of the Spirit of Jesus or of God 
in man. Apart from this indAvelling and union 
with Christ, man is impotent. He is dead in sin 
and without liojie. 

It has been seen that in the earlier group of 
Epistles the Lord .Jesus is conceived essentially 
as the Messiah now in heaven, but who is shortly 
to return and bring the Kingdom of Heaven into 
actuality. In this second group He is essentially 
the Second Adam ‘ Avho to the rescue came.’ As 
the first Adam brought sin and death on humanity, 
so the second and heavenly Man brings life eternal. 
As the power of sin and death whicn created and 
maintained the barrier between God and man 
was due to an act of disobedience, so the positive 
power which gives life and communion with God 
IS infused into humanity through a life of active 
obedience. 

It has been pointed out how the guilt and power 
of sm have been removed and the principle of life 
and grace infused into humanity. These two 
necessary aspects in the work of salvation involve 
certain fundamental ideas as to the Person of the 
Mediator. Further, when it is asked how this 
life is infused and assimilated into the individual 
believer, the answer depends upon mystical views 
of Christ’s Person and work. Through prayer, 
through the sacraments, through the Church, man 
may attain that oneness with God which the 
work of the Son has made possible. The effect or 
result of prayer is the rest in the presence of God 
which is essentially communiun witli Him 
Again, prayer is salvation. ‘Whosoever shall call 
upon the Name of the Lord shall hi; saved ’ (10**). 
(’hristians are to continue steadfastly in prayer, 
Avhich is not fitful or irregular, since it means the 
realized pre.sence of God (12**). In 1 Co 
St. I’aul gives an account of the institution of 
the Eucharist, which ho claims to have received 
directly from the Lord (v.*®). That wliich is given 
in this rite is the body and blood of the Lord Jesus 
Himself (vv.** *®). 'the service has a memorial 
significance (vv.**-*®). It proclaims the ‘Lord’s 
death till he come’ (v.*®). Thus this passage con¬ 
tains explicit teac.hing that in the sacrament we 
food on the body and blood of our Lord, that here 
we partake of and assimilate Him. In the most 
literal and real sense we may speak in this con¬ 
nexion of union with Christ. Thus we gain the 
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boncfitfi whirli ]>y His profMous hJoofl-Kheddiiif' lie 
luitli procured ior uh, the lile of coniiiiunioii with 
God. 

Lastly, as a iiM‘iii)»er of a society—the Christian 
Church—the f'hnstian has his fellowship with 
Christ and (lod. 'I’he (>hun;h is the body of Christ 
f»f wlijcli we aie tlie several luciubers (12“). At 
liaptjsin the heliever is baptized into His death, 
anu hcco/nes a mystical member of Jlis body. In 
the later Kj)istlcs, Christ is the Head, and the 
Clinrcli js the body. These imdajdiorB of Imdy aiul 
members have a (leep and sj»iritual meaning wliich 
(»iily tlie use of metajihor could illustrate. If this 
language means anything, it means the real, full, 
and c()mj)lete union of the believer with Christ in 
the sacraments of the Christ,lan Church. Here 
lies the centre of gravity in the Christian religion. 
It is the sense of a union and c,oiiimunion with (iod 
realized and actualized in the life and death of His 
lilessed Son. It is only t,he sacramental Hystom 
of the Chiistian society that makes possible the 
lull ness oi spiritual liie in communion with the 
hathei. 

In the later JCjiistles there is ilrawn out more 
fully the cosmic KigniUcanec of (he Incarnation, 
liut, as in 2 Co 5^" there is the idea of ‘ God in 
(Jhrist reconciling the uorld to himself,* so in 
ETihesians the ide,a of recon<‘iIi;it,i()n is prominent: 
‘ liut now in Christ Jesus ye who were in time jiast 
fai oil weie made nigh by the blood of Christ. For 
he i.s our pea<!e, who made both one, and brake 
down Mie middle wall of the partition* {Eph2'*-*^). 
Not onl^’ has Clirist broken down the barrier which 
lay between Jcm’ and Gentile, but He has akso 
lemoved all himIrauces between these, when united 
to one another, and the jirescnce of the Father. 
Again, ‘ Ho lias raised us up with Him and made 
us to bit- with Him in the heavenly jihwes’ (v.«). 
The liiial result of the >vork and teaching of onr 
Lord is that ‘through him we both (Jew and 
Gentile) have our access in one Spirit unto the 
Father’ (v.'“). Again, in 3'* we have not only 
access to (,lie throne and presence of God, but access 
with confidence, and this through the power of our 
faith in Christ. In this Epistle, St. Faul is dealing 
with universals and ahsoiubeH. The finality and 
ahsoluto character of Christ's work (1) in the 
removal of sin, and (2) in the securing of our access 
to God, t.r. I'OMimunion with Him, are marked. 
Lastly, the motive of all tliis is the love of Christ 
which ims.set,h all knowledge. 

(3) *SY. James. — This Epistle emphasizes that 
aspect of communion with (jod wlierehy man’s 
part here and now, ratJier than wJiat God ha.s done 
in Christ, is considered (Ja I*’). 'Fhe .state of being 
in perfect communion wit h God, which is expressed 
by pure and undeliled religion, must be grounded, 
and find outward expression, in the doing of good 
work. The writer is conscious of man’s ultimate 
high de.stiiiy as made in the image and likeness of 
(hxl. Hut, tliere have been many who have e.hosen 
the friendship of the world instead of the friend¬ 
ship of God, and so have given themselves over to 
do the work of Satan. Thus the idea of communion 
with God, or with the devil, is made to depend 
fundamentally on man’s c.lioice of the Fatlier’s 
friendshiii, or on his rejecting and vexing the Holy 
Spirit. In times past, and at present, man has 
been ruled by lust and evil desire, which have 
borne sin and death. If the writer’s argument he 
ilissected, it will be seen that this falling away 
tioin (ilod’s holy presence was due not so much to 
man’s inherent aepravity and utter sinfulness as 
to the imiieifection of the Law. The life of com- 
munion with the Father is represented as a life in 
obedience to the perfect, royal law of liberty. 
I'his litc with God was not possible under the 
OT tlispensation, because the law of the OT was 


external and compelling. The new law is inner 
and impelling, and is therefore the law of liberty. 

It id not neceHMary hero to make a detailefl examination' of 
the relation of * faith ’ and ‘ works * in this Kpistle to the same 
terms in St. Paul’s letters. To Kt. Paul, as has been seen, faith 
was a real condition of communion with God. This 8t. James 
would not deny. For to him the term ‘faith’ conveyed the 
idea of a purel.v' intellectual apprehension, not an aeaimilation 
and enthuHiastic self-surrender to (Jhrist as in Komans. ‘ Works ’ 
are not the legal works enjoined by the law, hut deeds of mercy 
and kindness prompted by spontaneous self-imparting love for 
God and man. Hence salvation is based upon works, the works 
of man. God has in Christ removed sin, in that He has 
removed sin’s power to keep man from God. The Father has 
accomplished this by a revelation of Himself in a pertect law of 
liberty, a royal law where obedience means life with Him (I“). 

The contrast between the life with God and 
existence apart from Him may he illustrated by 
the distinctions between the two wisdoms. Theie 
is one wiailom ‘earthly, sensual, ilevilish,’ which 
involves jealousy, faction, confusion, and every 
vile deed ; ‘ the wisdom that is from above is first 
Hire, then peaceable, gentle, easy to bo entreated, 
nil of mercy and good fruits, without variance, 
without iiyp’ocri.sy ’ (3*®*’^). Man mu.st not neglect 
hi.s jiart in the conquest of the devil (4’). The 
Christian's duty of prayer is inculcated (5'®**’). Man 
has been freed from sins hy the gift of a perfei’t 
revelation of the will and mind of God in a perfect 
law. Man’s linal attainment of the righteousness 
of God, whiidi means eternal communion with Him, 
will depend upon his obedience to God’s I^aw. 
How far, then, does God give grace and strength 
to actualize this jicrfect obedience which is essenti¬ 
ally communion with Him ? God has planted in our 
hearts a ‘ word’ M'liich, unless rejected, is able to 
save souls (). This salvation is the consummation 
of right relations with God, ’J’lie ‘ word ’ is a free 
gift from the Father. It is, or gives, the strength 
and grace necessary to obey the royal law of liberty. 
All things are from Him, life itself included (!*’). 
The wisdom which is opposed to earthly wi.sdoin 
is not man’s own but God’s ; it is from above. All 
tiiat Christians do, or are, depends on the free 
gift of God. 

This Epistle contains the gospel of piety and good 
works, rather than that of faith, liut the good 
works do not depend on initiative and power. 
The process of salvation must he expres.sed in 
good works. Hut they bring no merit. It is not 
through man’s merit that he is enabled to obey 
the law. This royal law is fundamentally the law 
of love (2"). I’he life of obedience to the ideal 
law revealed through ilesus Christ, the Lord of 
glory, is a process of drawing nigh unto God (4®). 
The power of prayer is mighty in its working. It 
i.s a source of comfort and strength to man in tlie 
life of uheiiience. The prayer of faith shall save 
him that is sick (5^®*-). Through the manifold gifts 
of God the grace necessary for obedience is vouch¬ 
safed. Tliis obedience in outward action is funda¬ 
mentally the law of love, implanted by the Father 
in the heart. This is the ground and guarantee of 
cuminuiiion with Him. 

(4) lJebrev\'f .—In this Epistle, Jesus Christ is 

P resented as a supernatural, eternal, and uncreated 
'erson. He is the Son in an absolute sense, sujiorior 
to a long and illustrious line of prophets and ser¬ 
vants of God. lie is ‘the effulgence of’ the Divine 
‘ glory,’ ‘ the express image of the essence ’ of God. 
He was the Agent in creation, and is the Principle 
lying liehind the moral order of the universe. I he 
OT berms used to designate Jahweh are anjilied to 
the Person of the Son. On the other hand, he was 
man, tempted in all points like as we are, yet 
without sill. Hecause of His sufferings and death, 
He is crowned with glory and honour. He learned 
obedience by the things which He suffered. He is 
not ashamed to call men brethren (clis. 1-4). 'J’hus 
there are expressed the two dominant factors in 
the Incarnation—Jesus presented as the Eternal 
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and. UncrojiUid Son ; and .Tesus, (he Captain of our 
Salvation, who underwent a })eifect human ex¬ 
perience. These thouglits underlie the develop¬ 
ment of the argument, and determine the result 
of IIis work. The results of the work of Jesus are 
absolute in their ellicaoy, universal in their applica¬ 
tion, and the expression in the Morld of time and 
sense ol spiritual realities and eternal laws. 

To the Bi),'nift(’aiice of the writer’s thoujrht on the 

negative aspect of CUirist's work as destroyinp or annullini]' that 
which lav hetwceii the consciousness of man and the realization 
of comiiiuiiioTi with Oo«l, it is neccssarv to bear three things in 
mind ; (n) He conceives religion as essentially a covenant rela¬ 
tion helwcon God and man. Coinmuninn is a relation which 
entails responsibilities and confers privileges. Many of the 
distirictiions turn upon the essential differences between thi 
covenant inaugurated by Moses and the New Covenant pro 
niised by Jeremiah and scaled by tho death of Christ, (fc) 
As the destin.v of man, according to tho Synoptic 0os|iel8, 
is life in the Kingdom of God, and in the Fourth Gositel is 
eternal life, so in this Kpistle the end of man's existence is 
eternal rest in the peace of God. This heavenly rest i» con¬ 
trasted with the rest which Israel in older times sought in 
the promised land, on the other side of Jordan. (c> The dis¬ 
tinction between this world of sense and the unseen world of 
reality is evidence of the writer's dependence upon Alexandrian 
thought. 

I’he death of Christ is compared with the cove¬ 
nant oUeringH of Ex 24®*", with tho burnl-ofierings 
of the Law, and with the sin-oflorings of the Day 
of Atonement (Lv 16). The eflicacy of Ilia death 
considered aa a sacrifice is asserted in 9*®'*. On 
the problem of the remission of sins, tlie cancelling 
of guilt, the writer repeats the OT idea that apart 
from the shedding of blood there is no remission. 
But, in view of the majesty and eternity of His 
Eerson, tlie Blood of Christ avails to atone for all 

! )ast sin. Tn virtue of the power of llis blood lie 
laa entered within the veil, into the very presence 
of God. This is Ibe end of all religions—to secure 
perfect ami uninterrupted communion with God. 
Sin has always acted as a barrier. Hence in the 
U'l' disjiensation ordinary Israelites could not 
enter into the Holy of Holies at all, nor could the 
high priest, except once a year, to offer burnt- and 
sin-ofleriiigs for himself and the pemile. But now, 
by His own offering of Himself, Christ has per¬ 
fected for ever them that arc sanctified. AVhither 
He has gone before, Christians may follow with 
boldness, and draw near to the throne of grace. 
Offering Himself as a sacrifice for sin, Christ has 
destroyed every barrier of sin which formerly lay 
between man and God. The sacrifice in whicn He 
is both High Priest and Victim secures this result 
in the Avorld of spirit, whereas the Levitical wor¬ 
ship had availed only to the cleansing of the flesh. 

Although the efficacy of Christ’s sacriffcs rests fundamentally 
upon tho muiesty of Ills Person, His sacrificial death may be 
contrasted with the J,cviti(‘af blowiy sacrifices in the following 
points: (a) they are many and repeated: His is once for all; 
(h) they are of dumb animals : His is tho voluntary act of the 
human will; (c) they are offered by sinful priests who do not 
fully represent the people: llis is offered by a sinless Offerer 
who is perfectly at one with His brethren j (d) they as sacri¬ 
ficial acts are transactions in the world of time and sense: His 
High Priestly act is an expression of the Eternal Spirit of the 
Divine Love; (e) they avail to cleanse tho flesh from physical 
impurities : lie cleanses the conscience from guilt, to serve the 
living God. 

In this interiirotation of the meaning of Christ’s 
work we are in the realm of the Fitemal Spirit. 
Christ as the sin-offering for humanity has freed 
all men potentially from the guilty consciousness 
of sin, and brings Christians to the heavenly rest 
of God. Yet in this Epistle the omohosis is not 
so much on the surrender of Christ’s life as on the 
presentation of that life within the veil. Christ, 
our High Priest and the Author of our salvation, 
is the Perfecter and Finisher of our faith, (a) He 
is our Example, being tempted in all points like 
as we are, yet without sin. In the light and 
strength of His victory we are to run the race set 
before us with confidence. (A) He is the Object 
and Ground of our faith. Faith is defined as * that 
which gives reality to things hoped for, the proving 


of things not seen ’ (I P). In the PeiHoii of .Jesus, 
in tliR Inearniition of tlio Eternal Son, the .sjiiiitual 
world of abiding reality is brought into the world 
of human ken. To tliose who hold tiist w ith eon- 
lulenco to this faith, victory is assured in the end. 
(e) In tho heavenly ministry of Christ He ever 
‘liveth to make intercession for us.’ Our High 
Prie.st, becaicse of llis siiflorings and death, is 
Clowned with glory and honour. He has passed 
through the heavens, and now sits at the Father’s 
right hand to plead the merits of llis eternal sacri¬ 
fice. The love ami merciful kiiidrie.ss of God which 
were manifcsteil in time and in the earthly ministry 
of Jesus are eternal and changeless nrincijdes, 
pcrjietually ojierative in our behalf. This must 
ultimately be the ground of our accejitance and the 
assurance of onr life in communion with Him, 

In this Kpistle the tliought of the perfection of 
Christ’s sacrifice is parallel with St. Paul’s doc¬ 
trine of justification by faith, 'riie benefits and 
efficacy of llis jierfect sacrifice are comlitionecl by 
our attitude of faith and trust. This is a neces¬ 
sary and fundamental element in the process of 
salvation. But behind and above all flu? perfec¬ 
tion of Christ’s sacrifice and His eternal ministry 
of love in heaven are the assurance and guarantee 
of the life of comniiiTiion with God. 

(5) J Peter .—In the Petrine si>eeches in tho Acts 
our Lord is the great Prophet whose mission is 
attested by His mighty works. He is identified 
with the Sutlering Servant of Jahweh (Ac J^®*-**, cf. 
437-80. jg 42^ 62’* 53”). Ho has suflercd death 
by the foreknowledge and counsel of God. God 
has highly exalted Him and made Him to bo both 
Lord and Christ. The allusions to tho Servant of 
Jahweh suggest the atoning and saving significance 
of our Lord’s sufferings and death. The propiiets 
of old have spoken exjilioiily of the sufferiiigH of 
Christ, lieiiuutance and forgiveness of sms are 
brought into close connexion with these suflerings 
and His death (Ac 3^®^*). In those speeches our 
Lord is the suffeiing Messiah. In 11 is name re¬ 
pentance and remission of sins are preached. His 
death has WTought such a change in the status of 
man before God that he is in a iiosilion by a 
deliberate act of his own choice to attain for- 
givenes.s of sins and tho life of communion and 
peace with God. With the growth of St. Peter’s 
thought in the course of years, the process of 
solvation is more explicitly stated by him. The 
sufleiings of Christ are followed by 'the glories’ 
(1 P 1”). From past sins and corruptible life, 
Cliristians have been redeemed by tJie bJood of 
Christ (v.*®). ‘ He bare our sins in his body upon 

the tree, that we having died unto sins might live 
unto righteousness; by whose stripes ye were 
healed ’ (2“). The writer is not here dealing with 
the principle of sin as St. Paul did, but with indi¬ 
vidual sins. The thought is that wo have been 
freed from the dominion and jiower of sin through 
a literal transfer of our sins to Him, and a literal 
substitution of the sinless Person of the Redeemer 
for the persons of us sinners. He was sinless, but 
in His own body He suffered the consequences and 
results of our sins. The avenging holiness and 
righteousness of God find expression in the vicarious 
sutierings and death of the Christ of God. It is far 
from the writer’s intention to ascribe to Christ’s 
suflerings as such the moral quality or value of 
unishment. The sullorings and death are ours 
ecuuse the sins which lie bore are ours. There 
is a clear statement on salvation in the words, 
‘Because Christ also suffered for sins once, the 
righteous for the unrighteous, that he might bring 
us to God; being put to death in the flesh but 
quickened in the Spirit’ (3’®). Our Lord suffered 
for sins wliich were not His own. He the righteous 
was offered in sacrifice for the unrighteous. 'Two 
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main ideas seem to l)e (jontaiiiod here: (a) that 
Bin deserved jmnishment; and tlie wrath of God 
must be exiircased, if not on tijc person of a 
sinner, on that of a vicarious sutterer; (/>) that 
the righteous moy by (iod’s gra<‘ioiis provision 
sutler loi the unii,c;iiteous. l^’urther, ‘He went 
and preached to the spirits in jirison ’ (3^®). Our 
Lonrs saMii^' woik is not limited to this world, 
but exfiuids into all spheres. 'I’licrc is no realm in 
which lliHsaWng activities do not reign. Uy the 
Hullerings and death ol Christ, udiieh eame to pass 
in the eternal counsels of (4od, man has been freed 
from the guilt and jiower of sin. He is sprinkled 
and giori/ied by tlie blood of Clirist. Only on this 
condilion is coininunion with God the Father made 
lossihle. 'riiuH the death and siifl'erings of Christ 
ijive availed to secure the negative element in the 
irocess of human salvation—forgiveness of sin.s. 
low then is the necessary power and strength 
given to man whereby he may continue in the 
state of communion and fellowship wdth God ? 
'I'his question is evidently prominent in St. Peter’s 
mind: ‘Concerning which salvalion the prophets 
sought and searched diligently, who prophesied of 
the grace that should come to you ’ (1^®). There is 
in salvation a positive aspect which means the 
infusion of grace. This gift of (iod has been the 
subject <f tlie revelation of God to man through 
the jirophets in the OT. It is now given through 
Christ, and is most iiitiinatcly connected with His 
sullerings and death. He ‘ w'os manifested at the 
end of the times for your sake, who through him 
are believers in God, which raised him from the 
dead, and gave him glory: so that your faith and 
hope might be in God ’ (1®®*-). 'I’lie faith and hope 
of man which make possible communion with the 
P’ather are here associateil w'ith the resurrection of 
Christ from the dead. His glorious resurrection 
as a spiritual fact was the symbol and emblem of 
His final and absolute victory over the forces of 
sin and death. 'J'he resurrection is the ground and 
guarant<‘e of a new' life, and gift of strength t<» man 
to overcome the pow'er of Satan and to enter God’s 
presence. As the soul of man has been juirilied 
through the blood of Christ, the life of (he jmriflcd 
soul is the life of love (I'*''). The life <if com¬ 
munion with God w'hich has been ensured by 
Christs death and the coming of grace into the 
lieart finds its necessary comideinent in the life 
of love for the brethren (cf. the Johaiinine state¬ 
ment in 1 Jn 3^^). The Jew ish figure of Divine 
election is used to describe the life of the Church 
redeemed from sin (1 P 2'''; cf. St. Paul in Romans). 
The jirocess of salvation of individual souls has for 
its end the creation of a redeemed community, a 
holy Church, a sjiiritual house. 'Phe function of 
the redeemed is to be a priesthood offering spiritual 
sacrifices (1 P 2®*^®, cf. Ex 19®' ). The idea of the 
priesthood of all believers is here stated exjilicitly. 
All Christians are sacrificing priests, elect of God ; 
the life of communion w'lth the Father is essenti¬ 
ally a life of the offering of a sacrifice. The ulti¬ 
mate basis of the C’hristian’s union with God is 
(ilod’s holiness (P®). 'riic saving w'ork involved in 
the life and death of Christ expres.ses in the w'orld 
of time and sense the eternal laws of that redeem¬ 
ing holiness. In the death, and more especially in 
the re.-^urrection, of His Son, arc given grace and 
strength to abide in the life of love and sacrifice 
wdth God the Father. 

(6) St, John's Gospel^ and Epistles. —The ideas 
of (’Ihrist’s Person enunciated in the Prologue lie 
liehind the w'ork as a w'hole. The distinctions 
lietw'een light and darkness, the world and the 

1 Not\MthRtan(lirip much recent criticism which tends to 
mininn/c the lii'^torical value of this Gospel, it is here re- 
Ifardeii as containing^, upon the lowest estimate, a very large 
substratum of genuine discourses of our Lord. 


heavenly sphere, God and man, time and eternity, 
are repeatedly insisted on by the Evangelist. 
Clirist as the Eternal Logos of the Father, in¬ 
carnate and dwelling among men, is a jierfoct 
revelation of the being and will and character of 
God. He who has seen Jesus the Son has seen the 
Father (Jn 14®). Christ, the incarnate Logos, is 
the Way, the Truth, and the Life (14®). Only 
through a knowledge of His Person and through 
laith in Him can man pass out of death into life. 
In John the Raptist hails Him as ‘ the Lamb of 
God that taketli away the sin of the world.’ 
Whether this is a reference to the Suftering 
Servant of Isaiah or to the lamb of the sin-oiler- 
ing, it certainly involves the sacrilicial significance 
of Christ’s death as availing to remove sin. Rut 
this idea is not completely w'orked out in the 
Gospel. God the Fatiior is essentially love; the 
Son is love incarnate. To gain eternal life, which 
is a spiritual state of communion with God, man 
must know God, and Jesus Christ whom He has 
sent. By appearing as Light in the midst of 
darkness, the Eternal Son oilers to every man the 
Opportunity of seeing and joining himself to that 
light. Acceptance or rejection of this choice is left 
with man himself. The Son judges no man ; the 
judgment or acceptance is automatic. The world 
in which men lie cut off from communion with God 
is refiresented as the abode of death or destruc¬ 
tion ; but the elFect of Christ’s mission is to im¬ 
plant in all w'ho ‘w'ill to believe’ in Him the 
principles of eternal life. As the Son is in virtue 
of 11 is Divine power victorious over sm, hatred, 
and darkness, so man, by knowledge and faith in 
Him, may in the end achieve the same victory. 
Ah communion w’ith God is expressed in the 
Synojitic Gosjiels as the reign of holiness in the 
Kingdom of God, so in the Fourth (iospel the same 
idea is represented by the phrase ‘eternal life.’ 
Eternal life is essentially the knowledge of God 
and His incarnate Sun. Hence in the work of 
making possible a jierfcct communion with God, 
the negative aspect of Christ’s work w'as to over¬ 
come and vanquish the ignorance and darkness in 
which the mind of man lay. I’lie revelation of the 
love and light of God in the life and death of the 
Eternal Son is, on this side, a conquest of the realm 
of darkness and sin. On the ]>ositive side, the 
thought of an eternal life which begins now, over¬ 
leaps death, and endures unto the ages of the ages, 
means an existence in communion with the Father. 
Christ is to prepare in the heavenly sphere a place 
for His discijilcs also. As He rests eternally in 
the bosom of the Father, so they in the end are to 
come whither He has gone. )n this Gospel the 
doctrine of the Person of Christ is the fullest and 
richest in the NT literature. And as to the motive 
of the Incarnation, there is the sublime statement: 
‘God so loved the world, that he gave his only- 
hegotten Son, that wdiosoever believeth on him 
should not perish, hut have eternal life ’ (3^*). The 
facts of the Incarnation, the life and death of 
Christ, were jirior neither in time nor in principle 
to the merciful love of God. The love oi God is 
not powerless till justice is satisfied. Ilatlier, the 
Incarnation w'ith all its attendant circumstances is 
an exj.ression of the love of God w'liicli has existed 
from eternity. God is love, and love inijdies the 
revelation and gift of self. In the Fourth Gospel 
the Incarnation is God’s gift to man of a perfect 
revelation of Kiinself. An acceptance of this su¬ 
preme gift by knowledge of and faith in His Son 
means the closest communion with God and life 
eternal. ‘ If a man love me, he will keep my 
w'ord : and luy Father Avill love him, and we will 
come unto nim, and make our abode with him* 
(14®®) ; ‘ I am the resurrection and the life: he that 
believeth on we, though he die, yet sliall he live: 
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and whosoever liveth and believeth on me shall 
never die ’ (1 !“*•). In the Eucharistic discourses in 
ch. 6, our Lord speaks of Himself as ‘ the bread of 
life.* By feeding on the flesh and drinking the 
blood of the Son of man, men have life in them¬ 
selves. By unaided efforts they cannot attain life 
eternal. Life and communion with God are essen¬ 
tially ;^ifl8 from a merciful Fatlier through the 
Son. 'J'liough there is no account of the institu¬ 
tion of the Eucharist in the Fourth Gospel, the 
necessity and fundamental importance of the 
sacramental life are repeatedly dwelt upon. The 
Son is the Bread which cometh down out of heaven 
and giveth life to the world. Life means an ap¬ 
prehension and assimilation of the flesh and blood 
of tlie Son which are food and drink indeed. It 
might alniost be said that the final purpose of His 
Incarnation is stated in these terms; ‘ I am the 
living bread which came down out of heaven: if 
any man eat of this bread, he shall live for ever.** 

Finally, in this (iospel we are moving in the 
world not of time and sense, but of abiding spiritual 
realities. Death is more than the physical fact of 
fleshly dissolution. Life does not mean mere 
animate existence. Death is the spiritual and 
moral fact of a separation from, and incompati¬ 
bility with, the Divine love. It is not an event 
in a moment of time, but an eternal lo.ss. So life 
is more than existence; based on knowledge and 
faith, it means existence in the holy presem^e of 
(iod, in accordance with His a\iI 1- in the last 
resort, communion with Him. This life is the gift 
of God to man through the Eternal Son of 11 is 
love. As the Son in His human life possesses the 
most perfect achievement of communion with the 
Most High, so lie is Himself the most perfect 
mc.ans whereby there is communion between men 
and God. 

'I’he mystical idealism of the Johaniiine Gospel 
is maintained in tiie First Epistle. But in the 
latter the Gospel message finds its actual realiza¬ 
tion in the ordinary practical life of the 1st cent. 
Christian community. The author reiterates 
Christ’s negative work of removing the barrier— 
an act ma<le possible by His Divine Soiiship (3®-** 
4^“). On this Divine Sonship is based also the 
positive aspect of comiiiuniou. That which has 
Deen seen and heard in llis manifestation is 
declared as a means towards the fellowship of 
Christians w'ith one another and ‘ with the Father, 
and with his Son Jesus Christ’ (I*'®). By means 
of this union Christians are made children of God 
(3^), and they continue to possess the actual in¬ 
dwelling of ()od if (a) they acknowdedgo Jesus as 
come in the flesh and as the Sori of God (4*- and 
(5) prove their acknowledgment by the love for one 
another (4'®) wdiich sliow^s that they have passed 
out of death into life (3*®). 

(7) if Veter and Jude .—Through the work of our 
Lord the cleansing of sins has been ellecled (2 P I®). 
This cleansing is from sins, not the principle of sin.® 
It is an act or transaction in past time wliich the 
writer’s contemporaries were in danger of forget¬ 
ting. Yet it also demands some appropriation of its 
ellect-s on the part of the individual searcher after 
union with God. The Christian’s righteousness 
and faith in (iod are determined by the Per.son and 
work of the Lord Jesus Christ. Botli freedom 
from sin.s and power to w'ork the righteoii.sness of 
God at the present time depend directly upon faith 
and knowledge of Him (2 P P'®). Salvation is a 


1 There can be no doubt that in these iiassaifcs there is a 
reference to the Kneharist, since the writer of tlie (lospel is 
looking back on some seventy years of Christian practice. To 
characterize the language as mere metaphor and syniliol, without 
my corresponding reality, is to do violence to every accepted 
canon of criticism or exposition. 

a A link with the Petrine rather than with the Pauline 
■oteriology. 


personal and moral apprehension of, and adhesion 
to, Him. He is the unique figure who Himself 
bridges the chasm betw'een God and man. The 
long categories of sins show that the presence and 
power of sin in the world as the negation of 
communion with God are very real to the writer’s 
consciousness. Not only man, but the angels also 
are involved, or have been involved, in this apostasy 
(2 P 2-*, Jude *).* 

A distinction is made between the objective and 
subjective elements in the Avork of salvation. The 
cleansing of sins, regarded as in some sense 
completed in past time (2 P 1®), may be called the 
objective element in the Atonement. Tliroughout 
2 Peter strong emjihasis i.s laid on knowledge, and 
in 2®® the knowledge of Christ is said to have 
enabled man to be free from sin. This may be 
called the subjective element in the Atonement. 
In the world of time and sense, atonement was 
wrought in the life and death of the Son of God. 
But this transaction eaii have no meaning or saving 
value without knowledge of Jesu.s Christ. Such 
knowledge means an inner and spiritual appre¬ 
hension and assimilation of His work and Himself 
with the very inmost being. By the knowledge of 
Christ and His death which has cleansed frtim sins 
there is approach through Him to Gt)d the Father. 
Thus, all the Christian’s relations to God are 
conditioned by the Person and saving work of the 
Son; through Him cleansing has been wrought; 
through a knowledge of Him there is approach to 
the Father. For the present and future the life 
of communion with God is expressed by the OT 
imagery of Divine election (2 P 1^®); and entrance 
into the eternal Kingdom of Christ is attained by 
virtue of faith and knowledge and apprehension of 
the cleansing from sins (v.*^). There is here a link 
with the teaching of the Synoptic Gospels. Here, 
as there, the life of communion with God is re¬ 
presented by the idea of entrance into and life in 
the Kingdom of God and Christ. As members of 
that Kingdom, Christians abide in llis pre.sence 
and love, in communion with Him. Man has not 
yet fully entered into the Kingdom, and tlie procesB 
of salvation will not be complete ‘ until the day 
dawn and the day-star arise in your hearts’ (v.*®) 
at the eonsunimation of the Kingdom (cf. Mt 25). 
The great day of judgment and separation, and of 
the reign of Christ with His saints in glory, was 
evuning as a thief in the night, and was to mean a 
changingof all things and a new heaven and earth 
(31®. 11^ the present the life of man must be in 
peace, and blamtdcss. As the long-suflering of the 
Lord has wrought salvation (3^®), tlie lives of 
Christians here must be of the same kind. The 
life of communion with tlie Father i.*^ to find its 
consummation in the new heaven ami t^arth where¬ 
in dwidleth righteousness. When, through the 
knowletlge of (Christ, the righteousness ana peace 
of God are attained, there will he the new heaven 
and earth. Hence for the man Avho has attained 
the righteousness of God there is no death. He 
passes from this world order into the eternal and 
heavenly kingdom (Jude®^'*)- 

(8) The Ajfocalypse .—The language of this hook 
points to a period of severe and prolonged i)erHecu- 
tion. A mighty war is being wage<i 011 earth 
between the (church of (iod and the poAvers of evil. 
I'bere is a clear grasp and apprehension of the 
difticulties which lie before the Church and her 
consummation in the Kingdom of God. The Roman 
Empire, and the city of Rome in particular, are 
the ineainati'>n of the spirit of evil (Rev 17^*®). 
The account oi the war in heaven in 12’'® suggests 
the mighty confiict fought out on earth betAveeii the 

1 With this thought of the alienation of all created belngi 
from Uod’8 preaeiice, compare the idea of the absolute and 
univenial range of our Lord’s saving work in 1 P 81#. 
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powers of light and darkne^- .Man'.s hnuJ vit lory 
over Uie of sin uliuli sejiaiat*^ him from 

(iod has been gained Miiougli tlie d(*ath of Christ 
as tlie J.ambol (bal (K’). 'I'lm soLenology of this 
book, wdth which its i dal ion is concermsi, depends 
directly on tlie (diri^tology. (Jur Jjord is ‘the Son 
of (iod’ in tlie luf^best sense (2''‘), that is, the 
author iii'^ists on the same exalted dignity of our 
Lord s IN'rson as in the Fourth (iosj»el. The 
fiivounle designation for Him is ‘the Lamb,’ this 
title Itcing apjdied to Him twenty-nine times in 
the tjo(»k. He is not only the Lamb, hut the Lamb 
who has been slain; and the elle«;t of His death 
lias l»eeii the luirchase and redeiiijition of mankind 
(.0“). All mankiml were in bondage under the 
dominion of sin and death, liy the death of tlie 
Lamb the juirdiase juice has been pahl. Man has 
been bouglit for Cod’s own jiossession. llis true 
life and d<*stiny—communion with the Father— 
have thus been made jjossible. This power of the 
Jjanib slain is <lue to llis being the Fternal and 
Divine Son. Salvation is from (iod the Father 
and Cod the Son 7*“). The ultimate motive is 
to be found in tlie love of (iod ; the immediate 
agency is through the death of the Ijanib, the 
Fdernal Son made man. 'I'lie final elleets of the 
death of the Lamb as an aid. winch has juirified all 
men from sin depend on the choice and action of 
the redeemed. Salvation includes a human as 
well as a Divine element. INIan must make use of, 
and apjiropnate, those saving jiowers which tlie 
love of the Son, as exjiresscd in llis death, has 
provided (7^^). liike St. Paul, the writer insists 
on the inijiortance of Christ’s resurrection in this 
connexion (1**). The resurrection of Christ as a 
spiritual fact expresses His final victory over the 
ower of sin and death. Tfiough the Lamb has 
een slain, yet there is victory in llis death. He 
‘ is alive for evermore,’ He has the keys w’hich ojien 
the way to life, that is, to a life of communion 
w'ith the F'ather. lly the death of the Lamb, the 
whole community has been jiurchased to be a king¬ 
dom of priests (1**). The (’hristian is set free from 
all that had hindereil the offering of a jierfect 
sacrifice to God. 'I’lie death of Christ (the Lamb) 
as a sacrifice has freed man from sin. The life of 
communion with God thus gained is a life of un- 
interrujited sacrifice. This being so, how is power 
given to individual Christians whereby they are 
fitrengthencd for this jierfect ministry ? How is 
there such a relation as is expressed in the phrase 
* the jiaticnce and faith of the .saints’ (LT®)? The 
w'riter interjirets this relation in {n) the language 
of raetajihor taken from the Jewish ceremonial 
(19“), (/>) the language of the works of the Law 
(2*®), and (c) the description of keeping the com¬ 
mandments of God and holding the testimony of 
Jesus (12*’). Thus, the idea of man’s right relation 
to God and of communion with Him is expressed 
in a variety of images. Similarly, image after 
image—mostly taken from the OT, but not un¬ 
coloured by the .lewish ayiocalpytic WTitings—is 
used to denote the communion with God in which 
the true Cliristian abides, and the jirayer ami 
dedication by means of which it is gained and 
realized (2’-3“-6“ 7^*'^’ 8^ 20®'® 

21. 22). At the centre of all is the stream of life 
which proceeds from the being of God, mediated 
through the manhood of the Son (22^). Through 
all the stages of communion, the Church in the 
]lower of the Holy Sjurit reaches that perfect 
at taiiimentin wdiich the Divine life is fully received 

( 22 * 7 ). 

CoscLUSION. —Christian life is thus the highest 
form of communion witli God which is attainable 
in the jircscnt stage of being, and the closest means 
of Rjiproacli to that complete communion which is 
the true destiny of the human race. Led up to 


by divers luctboils of preparation, Christianity 
siijijilics the inilividual Christian witli a definite 
gift, whicli is made jjossihle through the union of 
God and man in Jesus Clirist. That definite gift is 
in the soul of the individual as his personal jiosses- 
sion ; hut he has it through his place in the society 
which the incarnate Son of God constituteil (.see 
CiJUncil). Intellectual powers are used in the 
recejitioii of truth and ^ace; but they are assisted 
by Divine revelation. The communion of the spirit 
of man wdth the spiritual God fails in its jmrpose 
excejit so far as it is a means towards bringing the 
human life into conformity with the Divine life. 
All through the history of such communion there 
are the two sides--the inner and the outw’ard. 
The Christian life will be w'ell projiortioned which 
makes due allowaiic-e for them both. The eom- 
nuinioii wdll be expressed by, and wull find its 
realization in, such difierent means as tlie study of 
the biblical records, the life of the Church in jiast 
times, and the histories of the saints ; the use of 
public worsliij); the observance of sacred days and 
seasons ; the intimate relation between the soul 
and God wdiich is found in private and jiersonal 
acts of prayer ; the exjiression of a philosojihy of 
religion which has as its aims both the further 
irogress of believers and the conversion of iin- 
lelievers ; the recejition of the indwelling of the 
Holy Sjmit; the jiartaking, wdth the knowledge 
and faith and right intention which the Holy 
Sjiirit makes jiossible, of the life of Christ com¬ 
municated in the Sacraments, as the Cliristian is 
spiritually ujdifted to be with Christ in heaven, 
and as (Jhrist by the power of the Holy Spirit, 
acting on His sacred Manhood, and on the gifts 
offered by the Church, is jiresent on earth. Krn- 
ploying such means, it moves on towards the 
con su nil nation wdiK'h lias its mark in limitless 
perfection (1 Co IIF**, J Jn 3“). 
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Darwi:ll Stone and D. C. Simpson. 
COMMUNION WITH DEITY (Egyptian). 
—It is difficult to define this subject, as it will 
naturally appear under many difierent forms in 
other articles. The subjects of (1) offering, (2) 
theophagy, (3i covenant, (4) symbiosis, (5) magic, 
(6) oracle, (7) prayer, (8) adoration, (9) inspiration, 
(10) dream, (11) mysticism, and (12) trance, all 
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conipri.se coniniunion with Oeity, and it is not 
possible to deal W’ith the latter exeejit under some 
form of the.se varioii.s headinjj^.s. All we can do 
here is to illustrate the.'^e dilleient modes of com¬ 
munion as seen in lemaiiis, 

1 . Offering.—'I’lie fc^yptian idea was not that of 
burniuf; a saeriliee in order that the smell of it 
mi;^lit a.seeml to heaven, but that of setting out a 
table of food for the god, especially at the times 
when all his worship]»ers were assembled at a feast. 
Then the god and liis adherents feasted together, 
with portions as.signed to each (XXth dyn., llarris 
papyius). The same is seen in the feasts held in 
the temjiles in later times, as illu.strated by the 
well-known invitation ‘ to dine at the table of the 
Lord Serajiis in the Smajieum ’ in the 2nd cent. A.i>. 
(O.t-j/rh. Papi/ri, i. 177). 'I'liiis the es.sence of the 
ollering was co-mensalism with the god. 

2 . Theophagy.—Fioni a very early stratum ol 
the religion comes the idea of feeding on the god. 
7’he animal-gods were so used in a communion 
feast, as seen at Meninhis, where the sacred bulls 
were eaten, only the heads being iireservcd with 
the fragments or bone after the sacramental feast 
(XIXth dyn.). The same, is implied at Thebe.s, 
where t,he sacred ram was killed each year. In 

re-historic times the lle.sh was removed from the 

ead, and the bones were broke.n to extract the 
mariow, probably showing the practice of antlm»- 
pophagy with a view to transmitting the virtue.s of 
the deceased. In the futurt! life the dead fed on the 
gods; ef. the pyramid of King Unas (Vth <lyn.): 

* It is Uiias who eats men, who nounshoH himself on tho gods. 
... It is bnas who devours thoir iimgie virtues and who eats 
their souls ; the groat ones are a t epast for I hias ui the morning, 
the nnddling ones at noon, and the little ones are tho food of 
Unas for the evening. The old ones, inaJo and female, are burnt 
up in the ovons.’ 

3 . Covenant.—The greater ollerings and endow¬ 
ments for the gods were one .side of a business 
contract or ctivenant. 

‘I give to thee wine,' or other offerings, says the kinp. *010 
god rejilies, ‘ I give to thee health an<i slrongth.’ * I gue thee 
joy and life for millions of years ’ In his liattlo-prayer Eamsos 11 . 
appeuls.to Amen on tho ground of ius great offerings to the god, 
and therefore demands ins help in distress. 

4 . Symbiosis.—In the tutu re life the dead were 
thought to go and live with th(‘ gods, generally in 
the boat of tho .sun-god Ita, W’Ui w'houi the <fead 
performed the daily louiney through the under 
world. In the iJook of I lie flead (<‘li. 17H)the gods 
are be.sought thiiM ‘ Feed N. with you ; let him 
eat what you eat, diink as you drink, ait as you 
sit, he mighty as you are miglity, navigate os you 
navigate.’ 

5 . Magic.—I’he essential idea is to compel the 
gods by magic formulm (Wiedemann, The Jicligum 
of the'Ancient Kiji/ptiaris, London, 1897, p. 2U9). 
In 1 -be early tales of magic the gods are not 
prominent ; it i.s rather tlie course 01 Nature that 
is compelled, as in the vivitication of a wax croco¬ 
dile, or the joining of the liead and body of a 
decapitated bird (Petrie, Egyp. Tales, i. [1895J 
p. 11 ). But the later magic formulce are addressed 
to the gods and spirits, and threaten dire results if 
the magician is not obeyed. They arc not un¬ 
natural for their time, as the little Greek boys 
threatened terrible results to their fathers if they 
could not have their own way (Papyri letters in 
Oxyrh. Papyri, i. 186). 

Another part of magic in communion was the 
Divine mariiage of Amen wdth the queen, resulting 
in tlie supernatural conception of the heir, as is 
recited of Hatshepsut and Amenhotep III. Here 
the community with the Deity in procreation is 
similar to the Bab. priestess being a spouse of the 
god in his shrine. The king also was in com¬ 
munion with the Deity, as he dressed and acted in 
the marriage as the incarnation of the Deity. The 
frequent use of little images of the gods, often 


I protected in miniatuie shrines, hung round the 
I neck, suggests a magic communion, like ibal. of 
Loiii.sxi. ivith the leaden images in hi.s liut-baml. 

6 . Oracle.—Oracular responses were given by 
the noilding of a statue of the god in reply to 
questions. In tho XXlst, dynasty Men-kheper-ra, 
the pontitl, w’ent to visit Amen, 

“Oniypood lord, thrro isu iiiuttor,shall onp recount it’” 
Then the jfreat pod nodded pxrecduiply, exceedinply. Then he 
went again to the preat god. saving, ‘‘ O tny good lord, it is ttic 
matter of those servants against wlioni thou art wroth, wiio are 
in the Oasis, w hither they are banished.” Then the great god 
nodded exi’eeiJinglv, while this coiuinander of the army witli 
his hands uplifted was (iruisiiighiB lord’ (Breasted, Anc. Iiecordi> 
of l»(H»-7, IV. ais). 

.Again, in an inquiry about accu.sations in the 
XXist tlynasty, the pontill Paiuozem 
• c.une before this great god. This great god saluted violently. 
Ilf placed two tablets of writing before the great god : one writ¬ 
ing said . . there are matters w'hich should he investigated 
. . . the other writing . . . there are no matters which should 
be inv estigated . . . These tw'o tablets of writing were placed 
before the great god. The great god tooU tho writing winch said 
. . . there are no matters wlncli should he investigated'(t^. 
328). 

In a religiouH tictioii of later date the chief of 
Bekhten, in Asia, de.sires that the image of the god 
Khon.su be sent to Bekhten to perioriu the cure of 
lim daughter. The king of Kgyjit 

‘ repeated before Khonsu in Thebes, saving, “ O my good lord, I 
repeat before thee concerning the daughter of tho chief of 
Ih'khteii.” Then led they Khonsu of Thebes to Khonsu the Plan 
Maker. . . . Then said his majesty before Khonsu of Thehes, 

“ O thou good lord, if thou inclineht thv face to Khonsu t he Plan 
Maker . . . he shall heconvejed to liekiiten." There was violent 
nodding. Then said his majesty, “ Send thy protection with him, 
that 1 may cause his majesty to go to Bekhten to save the 
daughter of the chief of Bekliten.” Khonsu of 'I'liehes nodded 
the head violently. Then he wrought the protection of Khonsu 
the Plan Maker four timos.’ At Bekhten ‘ then this god went 
to the place where Bentresh was. Then he wrought the protec¬ 
tion of the daujjhter of tho chief of Bekliten. She became well 
immediutclj ’(to. iii 1«3). Tlie phrase ‘ wrought the protection ’ 
hen. IS lit,i!rallv ‘ did for inadej the m.’ The so was a Divine 
eiuanalion vvhieh was confum-d from the gods by the laying on 
of haiuls 

7 . Prayer.—An example of direct appeal— 
beyond all the UMital formula)—is that of the 
battle-jirayer of HaniHOS II. : 

‘ “ What 18 in thy heart, iny father Amen, does a father ignore 
the face of a son ? I have made petitions, and hast thou for¬ 
gotten me? Kvon in mv going stood 1 not on thy word? . . . 
What IS thy will concerning these Amu (Syrians]? Amen shall 
bring to nought the ignorers of Ood. Made 1 never for thee 
great multitude o^ monuments ? . . . Amen ! behold this has 
been done to thee out of love, 1 call on thee, my father Amen, 
fur 1 am in the midst of many nations whom 1 know nut, the 
wholf' of every land is against me. ... I end this waiting on 
the 'ccrees of thy mouth, Amen 1 never overetepping thy 
decrees, even makuig to thee invocations from tho ends of the 
earth.” ’ ‘ Amen came because 1 cried to him, he gave me his 
hand and J rejoiced : lie cried out to me, “My protection is 
With thee, my face is with thee, Kuniessu, loved of Amen, I am 
wnth tliee, 1 am thy Father, my hand is with thee' (Petrie, Hot- 
lory of Kyypt, iii (BWifij fiti f.). 

8 . Adoration.—The E|[jyptian always stood with 
hi.s hands raised, and the jiahns turned forward, 
when in adoration. Of the mental attitude there 
are many examples in the hymns of adoration to 
the nods, expatiating on the glory and power of 
the deity; but there is little trace of a jiersonal 
expression. One remarkable maxim is : ‘ When 
thou worshippest him, do it quietly and without 
ostentation in the sanctuary of (*rod, to whom 
clamour is abhorrent. Pray to him with a longing 
heart, in which all thy wonls are hidden, so will he 
grant thy request, anil hear that which thou sayest, 
and accept thy ollering’ (Erman, Egyp. litl., Eng. 
tr., 1907, p. *84). A striking inst^anee of ofhcial 
adoration is when Pankhy the Ethiopian (XXIIIrd 
dyn.) went to perform the royal ceremonies at 
lieliopolis. He ascended tlie steps to the shrine of 
Ka, he drew back the bolts, and, opening the ark, 
he looked on Ua in his shrine, and performed adora¬ 
tion before the two boats of Ra. Then he shut 
and sealed the doors. I’lie address of Lucius to 
Isis {Golden Ass) is one of the linest passages of 
adoration in late times ; but it is Greek rather 
than Egyptian. 
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9 . Inspiration.—The impulHo perform great 
worlcB was ascribed to tlic in‘<piratioti of the gods. 
Ilatshepsut (XVIIIth dyn.) relates at the base of 
her great obelisk at Karnak : 

* 1 uut in Uip palaeo, I reiiitMiibered him who fashioned me 
(Amen, the (iivine ])arent of the miraculous hirtii of the queen), 
my heart le^l me to make for him two oheliaks ’ (Breasted, 
ll. 132) ‘I have done this from a lovmjr liearl for my lather 
Amen ; 1 have entered upon his project of the first occurrence, 
1 was w'lRc hy iiiH excellent spirit, I did not forjfet anything of 
that w inch lie executed. My majesty knowetli that he is divine. 
1 did It nmler his fonirnarid, he it was wlio led me ; I ronceivcd 
not ari.\ works without his doitiff, lie it w’as who gave mo direc¬ 
tions I Hle])t not bei-ause of ius temple, 1 erred not from that 
which he cominaiided, my heart was w'lse iiefure ruy Father, 1 
entered iijiori tlie affairs of his heart ’ (p. 131) 

Direct insjiiration of words was also accepted, as 
when Un-amen was detained at the court of By bios 
(XXIst dyn.): 

' Now, when he (the king of Byhlus) siicrificed to his gods, the 
god seized one of his noble youths, making him frenzied, so that 
he said, “ Bring up the god (the linage of Amen owned by Un- 
anien), bring the messenger of Amen who hath him, send him 
and let him go." Now, while the fren/ied youth continued in 
frenzy during the night, I found a ship bound for Egypt’(<6. 
Iv. 280). 

10. Dream.— The belief in dreams as cornmimica' 
tions from a deity is seldom inciiLioned. The main 
instance is the dream of 'raliutmes IV. (XVIIIth 
dyn.); when he 

* rested In the shadow of this great god (the Sphinx), a vision 
of sleep seized him at tiie hour when the sun was in the zenith, 
and he found the majesty of tins revered god speaking w'lth his 
own mouth, as a father speaks with his son, saving, '* Behold 
thou me I see thou me ! my son Tahiitmes, 1 am thy father liar* 
emakhti-Khepra-Ua-Atum, who will give to thee thy kingdom. 
. . . The sand of tliis desert upon wliich 1 am has reached me ; 
turn tome to have that done which 1 have desired, knowing that 
thou art my son, my protector; come iutiier, lieliold, I am with 
thee, I am thy leader." When he had fltiished this speech, this 
kin^s son awoke' (i& ii. 823). 

A stone head-rest or pillow, of the usual form, 
was found at Memphis having a small shrine 
hollowed in the side of it, evidently to contain an 
image of a god close beneath tlie sleeper’s head. 
This was probably to favour cominunications in 
dreams. The Egyptians adojited the Semitic idea 
of dreaming in a temple, or in front of a sacred 
shrine, when seeking f^uidance in a Semitic land, 
as seen in Sinai (Petrie, Jiexenrrhes in Sinai, 1906, 
p. 67). The (ireeks in Egypt had the custom of 
dreaming in the temples at Memyihis, Kauobos, 
and Al)\dos (see, further, art. Incubation). 

11. Mysticism.— The absence of documents re¬ 
lating to jiersonal religion during the Egyptian 
monarchy prevents our iinding mysticism, which 
is absent from the ollicial religion. But in the 
later age we have the Hermetic books of about 
500-200 B.C., and the accounts of the Ascetics of 
the 1st cent. A.D. In these we meet with the 
variou.M emblems of Conversion—the Ray of Light, 
Baptism, and Re-birth. 

* Good is holy Hilcnre, and a giving of a holiday to every 
sense ’ ‘ Bray to cuiLcii a single ray of thought of the Uiimani- 
fest (God) by contemplatiug tlio ordering of Nature, inanimate 
and animate.' * To reach re-hirtii throw out of work the bodily 
seriseb, and withdraw into thyself; will it, and the Deity shidl 
come to birth ' 

Of Mie Ascetics it is said (A.D. 10) that 
'thev are carried away witli heavenly love, like those initiated 
in the practice of Corjhaiitic M\HrcricH; they are a-flre with 
God until they behold the object of tlieir love After dancing 
and Bingiiig all night, thus drunken unto morning light with this 
fair druiikenriesH, with no hoad-heavine.sH or drowsinesB, but 
witti eyes and hiHly even freslier than when they came to the 
banquet, they take their stand at dawn, when, catching sight of 
the rising siui, they raise their hands to heaven praying’ 
(Petrie, IWitmal Rfhgion in Egypt, 1»()9, pp. 92-98, 77). 
Probably much of this niysticisin was due to the 
intlucTice of Indian thought from the Buddhist 
mission. 

12 . Trance seems to have been outside of the 
very practical and material ideas of the Egyptians, 
but it probably entered into the Ascetic system of 
later times The devotees lived in solitary dwell¬ 
ings, each of which contained a shrine or monasterioti 
into winch no other person ever entered. Here, in 
Bolitude, they performed the mysteries of the holy 


life. No food or drink was ever used in it, but 
there the devotees rested for even a w hole w'eek at 
a time, without food or any external impression. 
Such a condition would certainly lead to trance 
and visions, like those of the later hermits. 

In each of these modes of communion we have 
only samples, which do not give any complete 
view of the subject, hut which illustrate its nature 
at one or two jieriods. These samjiles must not be 
thought to be general in their aiiplication ; there 
must have been various views current together in 
the very mixed condition of Egyptian religion. As 
a modern parallel, we hove simultaneously every 
sliaile of belief about Divine communion in the 
I'mcharist, from the full theopliagy of the Roman 
Church to the purely spiritual contemjilation of 
the Plymouth Brethren. An extract from any 
religious work of tlie present day touching this 
subject would as little represent the variety of 
present thought as an extract from ancient writings 
can show us the extent of ancient thought. 

LlTsaATOaK.—This is given in the artuile. 

W. M. Flinders Petrie. 

COMMUNION WITH DEITY (Fijian).—A 
Fijian took no important step W'ithout the support 
of his god, conveyed to him hy tlie priest in the 
frenzy of insjiiration. Among the trilies under 
Polynesian inlluence in the iCastern islands he pre¬ 
sented a whale’s tooth to the priest of the tribal 
deity ; among the Melanesian tribes of the interior 
he made his oll'cring at the grave of the late chief, 
the last rejiri'scntalive of the ancestor-god. Thus, 
in the revolt at SSeanggangga in 1895, the first act 
of the rebels, after tin owing off’ Christianity, was 
to weed the grave of their late chief and present a 
root of kavn to his manes. 

The jiriestliood was generally hereditary, but 
outside the precincts of the temple it enjoyed no 
social consideration. There w’as no access to the 
god save through the priest, and, excejit on rare 
occasions, such as a camjiaign in a distant island, 
the priest could be inspired only in the temple. 
When the oracle was to be consulted, a message 
was sent to the priest; and the envoys, dressed 
and oUed, found him lying near the sacred corner 
oi the temple-hut. He rose and sat down with his 
back against the white cloth by which the god 
visited him, the others sitting opposite. The chief 
envoy presented a wdiale’s tooth, and explained 
the project for w'hich Divine favour was sought. 
The priest took the tooth and gazed at it, ab¬ 
sorbed in thought. All watched him attentively. 
Presently he began to tremble. Slight spasms 
distorted his features, his limbs twitched, and 
gradually the whole body was convulsed with 
violent muscular action ; the veins swelled, the 
lips grow livid, the sweat jioured down, and the 
eyes protruded unnaturally. The man was now 
posse.ssed, and every word he uttered was that of 
the god. He began to cry in a shrill vciice : * Koi 
aul Koi aul^ (‘It is I ! It is I !’). The answer, 
generally couched in figurative and ambiguous 
terms, was screamed in falsetto, and the violent 
symptoms then began to abate. The priest looked 
about him, and, as the god screamed ‘ Au sa lako I ’ 
(‘ I depart’), collapsed jirone on the mat, or struck 
the ground with a club. At the same moment 
some one outside the temple announced by a blast 
on the conch, or a shot from a musket, that the 
god had returned to the spirit world. The con¬ 
vulsive twitchings continued for some time, even 
tlioiigh the firiest had so far recovered as to eat a 
meal or to smoke.* 

WilhaniB (fiveu the following example of the pronouncements 
of an oracle. Ndengei’s priest cried, 'Great Fiji is my small 
club; Muaimbila is the head ; Kamha is the liaridle. If I step 

1 There are several words to denote possession ; gika means 
‘ to appear,’ kundru, ‘ to grumble ’; the one refers to the appear 
ance, the other to the sound, of possession by a god. 
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on Muaimbila, 1 shall sink it into the sea, whilst Kamba shall 
rise to the sky ; if I step on Kamba, it will be lost in the sea, 
whilst Muaimbila could rise into the skies. Yes, Viti Leva is 
my small war-club; I can turn it as 1 please; I can turn it 
upside dow’ii ' (F^ji and the Fijiarut, 225). 

The pnipitiatory ofFeriiif^ was invariably food, oI 
which part, called the singana^ was set aside for 
the god, and was eak;ii by his jiriest and a few 
privileged old men, for it was tabn to youths and 
women ; the remainder of the feast was divided 
among the people. 

The inspired paroxysm is something more than 
conscious deception. Williams heard a famous 
riest of Lakeiiiba declare : ‘ I do not know what 
say. My own mind departs from me, and then, 
when it is truly gone, my god sjieaks by me.’ No 
doubt this man >vas absolutely sincere. Williani.s 
says that he ‘ had the most stubborn contidence in 
his deity, although his mistakes were such as to 
shake any ordinary trust, llis inspired tremblings 
were of the most violent kind, bordering on frenzy ’ 
[ih. p. 228). 

Christianity did not put an end to this kind of 
seizure, for in the first heat of conversion it was 
not uncommon in the mission services for a man to 
be inspired (by the Holy Spirit, as he said) and to 
interrupt the service with a torrent of gibberish, 
accompanied by all the contortions that seized the 
heathen priest. His comnanioiis would pat him 
gently on the shoulder with soothing exclamations. 
The missionaries, who had told them the story of 
l^entecost, could not well condemn the practice. 
The ‘ revival ’ at Viwa in 1845 was an extreme 
instance of this kind of possession. To judge from 
Jolin Hunt’s account (io. p. 269), the whole island 
was seized with a kind of religious hysteria, and 
‘ business, sleep, and food were entirely laid aside ’ 
for several days. 

Anotlier form of communion was confined to 
young men only ; there was no recognized priest¬ 
hood. The object of the lilcs, called knlou-rere 
or yidomindumi, according to tlie part of the 
group where they were practised, was to allure 
the ‘little gods’— luve-ni-wai (‘children of the 
water’), a timid race of immortal.s—to leave the 
sea and visit their votaries. It is not clear that 
the ‘little gods’ conferred any boon upon their 
worshippers, excejit to make lliein invulnerable in 
battle, and to allord them such amusement as may 
be enjoyed by amaleur spiiituulists who keep 
secret from tlieir eiders their dabbling in the black 
art. In a retired jilace near the sea a small liouse 
was built and enclosed h^ a rustic trellis-fence, 
tied at the crossings M'ith a small-leafed vine, and 
interrupted at intervals by long poles decorated with 
streamers. No eliort was spared to make the place 
attra(!tive to the shy ‘little gods’; the roof of the 
miniature temple was draped with bark cloth, the 
walls were studded with crab claws, and giant 
yams and painted coco-nuts were disposed aiKiut 
the foundation for their food and drink ; within 
was a consecrated coco-nut or some other trifle. 
A party of twenty or thirty youths would spend 
weeks in this enclosure, drumming on the ground 
with hollow bamboos every morning and evening 
to attract the sea-gods, 'i’lioy observed certain 
tabus, but otherwise spent their days in idleness. 
In one case, cited by VVilliams (op. cit. p. 237), a 
jetty of loose stones was built into the sea to make 
I he landing easier. When the gnds were believed 
to be ascending, flags were set uj) to turn back 
any who might be disposed to make for the inland 
forests. On the great day another enclosure was 
made with long poles covered with green boughs, 
pennautcil spears being set up at the four angles. 
Within this sat the lads, gaily draped, with their 
votive oflciings before them, thumping on the 
earth with their bamboo drums. I’resently the 
officers of the lodge wore seen approaching, headed 


by the vunindvvu, a sort of past-master, capering 
wildly with a brandished axe ; the lingamu (fan- 
holder) circling round the drummera, nayiiig an 
enormous fan ; the mbovoro, dancing with the 
coco-nut which he was about to break on his bent 
knee; and the hnaavatu, pounding a coco-nut 
with a stone. Amia a terrific din of shrieks and 
cat-calls the gods entered into the raisevu, who 
thereafter became a privileged person. Then all 
went mad ; the vakatliamhe (lauding - herald) 
shouted his challenge; the matavutha shot aii 
arrow at him or at a coco-nut held under his 
arm ; and all were possessed with the same frenzy 
as the inspired priests. One after another they 
ran to the vuninduvu to be struck on the belly 
with a club, believing themselves tlien to be in¬ 
vulnerable, and sometimes he did them mortal 
injury. On the west coast of Vitilevu, the favour¬ 
ite landing-place of the luve-ni-wai is marked with 
a cairn of stones to which each w^orshipper and 
passer-hv adds as he goes. In the more rejiublican 
tribes of the west, commoners have risen to great 
influence through their adventures as raisevu. 

The mhaki or nanga rites were peculiar to the 
western and inland tribes of Vitilevu. They were 
held ill a sort of open-air temple—a parallelofnram 
of flat stones set up on edge, with two rude altars 
dividing the enclosure. As a rule they were built 
not far from a chief’s grave. Tradition ascribes 
the origin of the rites to two castaways, called 
Vcisina and liukuruku, who drifted to Fiji in a 
canoe from the westward, and at once began to 
teach Fijians their mysteries. The nanga was 
the *bed^ of the ancestors, that is, the spot where 
their descendants might hold communion with 
them, and tlie rites were four in uuniher, ac¬ 
cording to the season: (1) the initiation of the 
youths; (2) the presentation of the first-fruits with 

H ers for increase ; (3) the recovery of the sick ; 

,4) making warriors invulnerable. The votaries 
formed a secret society to which only the initiated 
in each village belonged ; and so strict was the 
bond that, when votaries of the same nanga were 
at war, they could attend the annual rites in an 
enemy’s country without fear of molestation, pro- 
videil they could make their way thither unob¬ 
served. Each lodge comjiri.sed throe degrees: 
( 1 ) the vere nuitua, old men who acted as priests 
oi . he Order; (2) the vunilolu^ the grown men ; 
and (3) the vilavou, (lit. ‘ new year’s men ’), the 
novices. The great annual festival was the initia¬ 
tion of those youths, who were thus admitted to 
man’s estate and brought into communion with 
the ancestors. During the ceremony the votaries 
lived upon food that had been consecrated months 
before—yams, and pigs which had been turned 
loose in the vicinity of the nanga after their tails 
had lieen cut oil. The rites were designed to 
frighten the novices into respect for their elders 
and into secrecy. The -mre became inspired like 
the jiriests, and, while in that state, they ad¬ 
monished the novices upon the virtues of valour 
and generosity, and announced to them the penalty 
of insanity and death to him who betrayed the 
mysteries to the uninitiated. 

LiTsaATURB. — C. Wilkes, United States Exploring Bxped. 
London, 1852; W. Erskine, Islands of the West. J‘acijic, London, 
1858; B. Seemann, A cemnt of a Government Mission to the 
Fijian Islands, Cambridfce, 1862; W. T. Pritchard, Polynes. 
lieinxntscences, London, 1866; J. Waterhouse, Kmy and People 
of Fiji, London, 1866; T. Williams, Fiji and the Fijians, Ixindon, 
187(1; Fisoti and Joske, Iniemat. Archiv fur Ethnographie, 
ii., Berlin, IHHli ; B. H. Thomson, The Fijians: A Study of the 
Decay gf Customs, London, 1968. 

Basil H. Thomson. 

COMMUNION WITH DEITY (Greek and 
Homan).—The scheme proposed in this article is to 
avoid attemiitirig any full survey of the widest 
sense of ‘ conimuiiion^ through religious rites and 
practices in general, and to direct attention to 
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coiniiiunion throuf^h forms of ecstasy, sncl 

as resulted from or<;iastic worship, or initistory 
rites, or philosophic* exaltation, and to indicate 
traces of coiiiiiiiinion, whet her in the Mysteries or in 
sacrificial l<'asts. It will he serviceable to consider 
Greek u li^non, as a wlioh;, liefore lloiuan. 

1. tiiU'.Eh —i. Certain aspects of communion in 
early Greek religion.—A chronological considera¬ 
tion of coniiimnion at succeeding epochs of Greek 
history is not a completely suitable mode of treat¬ 
ment in view of the fact that almost all the degrees 
of ‘communion ’ are either explicitly or imjdicitly 
iresent. at most of the historical stages. Without, 
lowcvcr, attempting a chronological resume, one 
mny take a jireliuiinary glance at some asjiects 
of communion in early (ireece. The article on 
-liiOEAN liKiJOiON (vol. i. j». J41) will serve to 
iilu'^tiate t he presence of xvhat xve might term the 
more ordinary phases of communion in the religious 
observances of that hnllmnt civilization which 
included among its epochs the ‘ Miiioan ’ and 
‘Myceniean’ ages, and which started as a true 
primitive religion from a Nature-faith without 
images. In its more develo])ed worship of a Great 
Goddess xvith a Divine Son (resemhlmg the cult of 
Aslitaroth xvith Tamniuz or Cybele with Attis), 
this early age iiresents easily recognizable parallels 
with the ritual of later times, under such asjiccts 
of ritual as adoration, libation, and sacrifice (though 
apjiarently not burnt sacrifice). There are also, as 
in a seal-design;froni tlie palace at Knossos, indica¬ 
tions of the sacred dance by xvomen in ‘ Miiioan ’ 
Crete, suggesting the aim at an intimate approach 
to the Divine through religious exeitemont. In 
this connexion it is an infciestrug probability that 
the religion of the Cr<‘tan Great Mother of the 
gods developed certain ideas of mystic communion 
xvith the divinity which were doiiiinant in the 
Saliazian Cybele-iitual of I’hrygia (Faruell, CUS 
iii. ‘2b7). 

With the Homeric poems xve reach a stage in 
Greek religion xvhere tlie primitive is alri'ady largely 
obscured by the artistic, and xvhere the diseeni- 
ing mind xvill feel the xvaiit, in religious inquiry, 
of something more than purely literary evidence. 
For in Homer leligious usage itself is not always 
consistent, while the antlirojuunorphism of the gods 
and the forms already assumed l»y many of the 
legends indicate considerable changes upon the 
original religious conceptions, though at the same 
time they naturally do not indicate the survival 
of Hueh'oiigitial conceptions in actual coiiteinnorary 
belief or jnactice. At first sight, the antliropo- 
morpliie conception of Deity evident in Ilomer 
might seem to allow small possihilily of any mystic 
communion hetxx’een gods and men, for the gods 
may apjiear in the flesh {ivapyeh, II. xx. 131) and 
play their part as warriors. Yet, in the thought 
reflected in the Odyssey, at any rate, they have 
become more remote; for there ‘ tlie gods in no 
wise appear visibly to all ’ [Od. xvi. 161, ov ydp ttw 
rdvTeaan Oeol <f>aLuovTat tuapytLs). It is also in the 
Odyssey that the highly spiritual pronouncement 
is made tomdiing the yearning of man for God. 
Often, doubtless, the yearning might he for help 
viewed externally—for the practical assistance lent 
by a heavenly ally; hut often, too, for some more 
internal siqiport, a mysterious but confident shar¬ 
ing in Divine quality xvliich approximates to our 
notion of communion. The context in the Odyssey 
is significant. It is the reason given by Nestor’s 
son to Atlicnc, disguised as Mentor, to explain xvhy 
prayer should be made by guests wlio have chanced 
to arrive during a festival of Poseidon ; after drink- 
oflering and prayer. Mentor is hidden hand to his 
felloxv-guest the cup of honeyed xvine for the pur- 
poses of a similar ritual, ‘inasmuch as he too, 
methinks, prayeth to tlie deathless gods—for all i 


men have need of the gods’ {Od. iii. 48, irdvra Si 
Oeuiu 5 far^oi«r' AvOpuTToi). Further, it is in sacrifice 
that Homeric religion best illustrates communion— 
not BO much in the gift of a holocaust to be com- 
jiletely consumed by the deity as in the more 
prevalent conee'ption of the sacred feast common 
to both deity and worshi})iK'r. 

2 . Communion through ecstasy.—It is worth 
xvhile, as it is certainly convenient, to examine 
ecstasy sci'arately, although logically it may 
accompany any feature of religious life or practice, 
and although the illustrations of it must perforce 
trench on the subjeijt of mysteries and sacraments. 
The jdienomenonof ecstasy—a familiar accompani¬ 
ment of both barbaric and developed religions— 
consists in a transcending of the hounds of ordinary 
consciousness and a resultant feeling of communion 
with a Divine nature (hce the analysis in Uohde, 
P.'tyche*, ii. 14-22). Tin* stirring of unrestrained 
ivdovataffpbi lifts the sjiirit of the human votary 
completely out of xvorkaday surroundings and 
beyond ordinary laxvs. The Greek notion of this 
process is ohsei\'ahle in the terms i^laraadaL and 
iKffraai^, and in the conception that the ecstatic 
condition is attended by the entrance of a Divine 
element; the devotee is Mho^, ‘ idled xvith the 
god,’ Divinely maddened. 'I'he Mfenad feels her¬ 
self to he, and names herself, Dixdne; and it 
is significant that Plato refers to the Ilacchanals 
as draxxing Divine inspiration like that of his 
entlinsiastic lovers (ivOovtriwvTes), xvho by contempla¬ 
tion and memory acquire something of the Divine 
nature, ‘ so far as it is possible for man to partake 
of God ’ [Phu’dr. 253A, saO' 6aov Swarby $eou dydpibnifi 
pera^x^Ty). I'lie extreme forms of t.cstasy arc 
connected xvith ‘ the old and savage doctrim* that 
morliid jdiantasy is supernatural experience ’ (’Pylor, 
Prim. Cult.* ii, 415), and may be compared xvith 
the ‘ivresse spirituelle’ of Kuyshroeck, xvliich is 
liscussed by M. Hubert in Le iJivin, ch. ii., while 
a more intellectual type of communion may he 
compared with the ‘ ucgr 6 snprtuiie de Tunion 
extatiqiie * attainable tbroiigli meditation, and 
liscussed by Hubert in cli. iii. 

Among the most usual means whereby the 
abnormal state of mind under examination may 
bo induced are self-abandonment to emotion, 
frenzied outcries, unrestrained gestures, giddy 
lervish-liko dancing, outlandish music, brandish¬ 
ing of torches, and the use of drink or drugs. An 
ecstatic ment^ condition or morbid exaltation may 
be the product of rigorous fasting observed with 
a view to attain, through dreams or xdsions, relation¬ 
ship with, and revelation from, spiritual beings. 
This is w’ell illustrated by the ‘ incubation ’ (g.v.) 
of jiatients xvi t hin the precincts of Asklepios 
at Epidauros. Somewhat analogous w'aa the belief 
in delirium, trance, or fainting fits as promising 
direct spiritual intercourse with a deity. The 
Pythoness was supposed to obtain a communication 
•i the Divine will in her ecstatic trance, and she 
made liersclf ready for the afflatus by the ritual 
acts of chexving sacred laurel and drinking water 
possessing a miraculous virtue. Farncll proposes 
to define such ritual as ‘ a raantic sacrament,’ declar¬ 
ing that ‘ the chexxdng the laurel may he regarded 
as a simple act of sacrament, whereby through 
contact wdth a sacred object she established com¬ 
munion betxveen herself and the deity’ iv, 

188). The worship of Cybele exemplifies of,her 
modes of ecstatic communion. In the priest-king 
at Pessinos—himself identified with Attis, and 
possessed of mighty secular as well as sacred 
power through his credited union with the godhead 
—we have the finished pattern on which the 
catechumen might model his aspirations; and in 
this worship not only was there ecstasy through 
the orgiastic dance, and regeneration through food 
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and the blood baptism of the tauroholium^ but, as 
Farnell points out {CGS iii. 300), 

‘ the process of regeneration might be effected by a different 
kind of corporeal union with the divinity, the semblance of a 
mystic marriajre.’ Even self-mutilation implied an e«»tatic 
craving for assimilation to tlie goddess, so that in the Cybele- 
service Farnell finds ' a ritual of communion that used a sexual 
symbolism.’ 

The ‘ ecstatic ritual ’ of communion ia examined 
by Kamell {op. cit. v. 151-181), and the evidence 
disposes him to believe that orjifiastie ritual was not 
confined to the privateof (Ireeco, but that the 
^tate-c.ults were less tempered by the Hellenic sjiirit 
than has been imagined {ib. 159). Ecstatic ritual 
ersisted down to a late period at Thebes and 
)elplii at least ; and among the island communities 
the nrimitive tradition of Ifacchic enthusiasm was 
nownere maintained with such fidelity as in Crete 
(ib. V. 157 ; of. iii. 207). There, at an early date 
—yirobably before Homer, in Earneirs opinion— 
the 'J’hraeo-l’hrygiau Dionysos <!ult was engrafted 
on the jire-Hellenie orgies wdiich celebrated a 
Mother-goddess. 

I’lie tasting of the blood or the devouring of the 
raw flesh of an animal regarded as incarnating the 
god is also a c.ommon way of arousing similar 
excitement. This potent method of charging one¬ 
self with the personality or force of divinity 
by the drinking of blood will be more fully con¬ 
sidered as an aspect of sacranienfal communion. 
At this jioint it may be enough to say that if 
played a part in native Hellenic iitua* {(JGS v. 164), 
was pronuueiit in certain imported ritt^s, and lasted 
until tlie later days of jiaganism, when the Cretans, 
for instance, at a Divine funeral-feast still rent a 
living bull with their teeth (Firmicus Materaus, 
p. 84, cited in CGS v. 303). It ia a salient character¬ 
istic of the ecstasy of the Mienads ; and it is about 
their frantic omopliagy, their devouring of raw 
flesh and hot blood in liaste leaf- the spirit might 
escape, that Arnobius writes: ‘in order that you 
may exhibit yourselves filled with the majesty 
of got! head [ut uos plenos nutnine ac maiestate 
(ioceafif})y you mangle witli gory lips the flesh of 
bleating goats’ {adn. Gent. v. 19. I'ainell (CGS v. 
166) cites in further illustration Clem. Alex., 
Protrept. 11 P, dj^otpayl^ rr)v Upofiavlav Ayovres Kal 
TeXLffKouai rds jcpcavo/xfas rail' <ph'(av). The scathing 
words of Arnobius unw ittingly contain the original 
secret of these savage and hurried dismemberments 
of bull, goat, or fawn. The votaries, aiming at the 
mystic relation between god, victim, and them- 
seives, believed, indeed, that the banquet of raw 
flesh tilled them with ‘ the majesty of the divinity.’ 

A reasonable question arisoH regarding the object aimed at in 
the ecstasy of frenzy described. Rohde inclines to hold that 
an adequate motiv*- is found in the consciouaiieHS of communing 
with licity and of absorption into the Infinite. And this honven- 
eent pcwscssion may have been the end in iteelf in historic 
Greece. It is, however, fair, as it is scientific, to point out, 
with Farnell, that among primitive peoples such religious 
ecstasy is not generally an end but a means. Though doubtless 
regarded as a strangely pleasurable sensation, it is excited for 
some practical object, such as projihecy or exorcism. In the 
early stages of religious ccstasj Llicrc is much of what is tenued 
vegctation-inagic, the desire in some way to influence Nature, 
control the weather, and secure good harvests. And from such 
germs niu\ he evolved in time the more spiritual aspirations 
after cominunion with IVity. 

Yet, by way of contrast, it must not be forgotten that there 
was a very different avenue towards ecstasy, and one, curiously 
enough, associated witli the same wild Dionysian worship, where 
the rapturous coiiiinunion with Deity was achieved through 
orgiastic rites and a savage sacramental act. As Farnell asks 
(ih, 1(12), ‘whatare we to say of the "silence of the Bakche," 
alluded to in the strangest of Greek proverbs’ (Paruemiog. 
Orcee. Diogen, fOott, IS.*)!] 3. 43, BdKxrj^ tp6itoV ini tmv< riwinjKSiv, 
nap’ Ofl-ov ai Ua/cyat atywcrii')? Was this simply physical ex¬ 
haustion—a merely natural reaction—or was it the ‘ zenith 
reached by the flight of the spirit, w'hon voices and sounds are 
hushed, and in the rapt silence the soul feels closest to God’? 
Farnell cites in illustration the similar method for attaining the 
highest and deepest communion known to the ancient theo- 
■ophists (ib. V. 162; with references to Sudhaus, ‘ Leises und 
lautes Beten,’ in AltW, 1900, p. 200; Dietorich, Mithrasliturgie, 

{ ». 42). But jierliaps one of the most interesting illustrations 
les in the fact that Euripides, in tlie very play which so power¬ 


fully dramatizes the excesses of half-religious hystena associated 
with tlie Dionysiac orgies, also shows his appreciation of the 
spiritual good and inward joy to be drawn from a tranquil life of 
holiness liaech. S8A-891, 1002-1012; cf. G. Norwood, Th* 
litddU of the, liacehoe. 1908, pp. 114-117). 

3. Philosophical communion : Neo-Platonism.— 
This is an aiqiropriale jioiiit at which to claiice at 
the idea of coitnnunioii with Deity which culniiiiated 
in Neo-l’latoni.sni {(j.v.). In much philosojihy there 
was an absolute nejjation of communion with Deity. 
The Epicurean system furnishes an obvious ex 
ample: and Aristotle’s l>eit 3 % which klvH tbf 
admits but little possibility of mystic und sjiiritual 
cominunion. The JMatonie tlieorj' of opLoLutris, how¬ 
ever, in its doctrine of an elevation of the liiiman 
spirit int-o the realm of a Divine vof/r, through a 
ratiocination which should transcend the fiartieulars 
of sense and time, as open to mystic relinenient. 
h’or the extreme develojiment of tbe idea of Divine 
transcendence we have to pas.s to the first half of 
(lie 3rd cent A.D. Plotinus, the grenlest re- 
jiresentative of Neo-lMiitonism, is, from our jioint 
of view, important, not ineiely for tiie nhilosopiiieal 
lineage of his system, but lor its relation to hia 
times. In its yearning after Divine illumination 
it is tj'pieal of its age ; for it was a jieriod w'liose 
natural precursor might be found in the 1st cent., 
when Philo Juflieus rejire.senfed an Alexandrian 
endeavour to PlaUmize historical Judaism, and, 
through a theistio treatment of the Plafonie 
‘ideas,’ to reach a consummation of unequivocal 
surrender to the Divine nifliience. It was a period, 
too, foreshadowed some generations earlier than 
itself, when Apollonni.s of Tyana {q.v.) and the 
‘ Neo-Pythagoreans ’ based tlieii idea of attaining 
relationship with Deity upon theireclectii! I’laton- 
iain ; while a more vulgar mode of cominunion 
with Deity was illustrated in the thnumaturgic 
feats of Alexander of Ahonoteiclios (q.v.). Neo- 
Platonic mysticism itself is the liest type of ecstatic 
philosojihic (‘oimn’.inion. According to Plotiniis, 
the One which tianscends existence (^Wxetva rrjt 
oicrlas) is not directly cognizable by reason; and 
the covetetl identification with transcendent Deity 
comes not so much through knowledge as througn 
ecsf asy, coalescence, contaist (f'xorraffis, tiirXuaiSf 
Much of the doctrine in his A’wnear/js l>cars a resem¬ 
blance to Oriental Mysticism, but—though this 
has not always been aumitted—it ajipears to have 
hct .11 purely Hellenic (Zeller, Phil. d. Gricrh. iii. h. 
69 fl’, 419 ft. ; Heriii, Gr. Philos, ii. 341 ; Whittaker, 
'rhe-Neo-Platonists, 106). It was lineally from 
Plato that I’lotinus ucveloped the doctrine of that 
ecstasy wdiicli supervenes upon the contemplation 
of intellectual beauty, and through which a supreme 
union with the Divine and Absolute One may be 
achieved. This subjective intensity of the mystic, 
as a kind of individual communion, forms a strong 
contrast to the more usiiui religious desire for some 
common act of impressive ritual. There is, further, 
no excitement in the jireparation for the mystical 
attainment, as in many worships. A long process 
of internal quietude, of abstraction from sense, 
and of absorjition in reason must attune the soul 
(Knn. VI. ix. o) ; and Plotinus’s religious position 
is that the soul, thus worthily prejiared by active 
eonteirijilation, must then pa.ssiveiy wait, in a 
kind ol hypnotic trance, for the inanife.station 
of the Divinity. Tlie Divine ‘intoxication’ of 
passion comes with that beatific vision which 
rises beyond beauty to the One Cause {Enn. vi. 
vii. 35). This climax of lull communion with God 
was reached by Plotinus four times within the 
knowleiige of Porpliyry, wdio himself reached the 
consummation onljMmee, namely in his sixty-eighth 
year (Porph. Fit. Plot. 23). 

4 . Deterioration of Neo-Platonism. —The system, 
then, culminated in a mystical act; and, as a matter 
of history, mystical observances tended to obscure 
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the theoretical basis. lambln-hus, for example, 
the Syrian pupil of J'oiphyry, influenced by 
Bastern superstitious, claimed that ahsorption into 
the Dcsity was dependent upon tlieuseof divination 
and A sf.jiIcing plienoinenon is presented 

in this dcgenriutioii of the pure Mysticism of 
Plotinus into 1 lie Huperstition oi the Neo-Tlatonists 
of the 4tli and 5tli centuries, who defended or 
adopted heathen sacrifices, divination, and wonder- 
worlcing. Hut it is logically incontrovertible that 
the perniH of superstition were inherent in the 
Neo-rlat.onic system, which postulated an un- 
apj»roacliable One and emanations involving secret 
alhnities throughout the universe of Jieing. 

* If man by almost suporhuraan oiTort, traiiHcenditi(s' any effort 
of the reason, can rise in ecstasy to an immediate vision of 
the iriserutahlp One, he ran also cuinmanicate with lower powers, 
lie finds allies in the invisihle world in the dmmons who 
mediate between the world of pure liitolliifpiirr and the world 
of reason. Thus the Meo-l’latonists of the 4th century found 
lace in their system fur the ancient gfods, and found no 
iffloulty in communicating with them by nrnyer, oracle, or 
oblation (S. Dill, Horn. Soe, in last Cent of Western Empire^, 
104). 

5. Communion with Deity through initiation in 
Mysteries. — As opinions are divided on the 
question whether initiation culminated in a sacra¬ 
mental ritual, certain aspects of the Mysteries 
may ho discussed indepenu»;ntly of the subject of 
the sacriiicial meal. Aiirich, as a preliminary to 
his discussion of ancient Mysteries, emphasizes 
the deeper yearnings after fellowship with the 
Divine (‘Gemeinschaft init Gott,’ ‘ Teilnahme am 
gOttlichen Leben,’ ‘Genuss des Gottlicheu’ [Das 
antike Mysterienwesen, 117]), which account for 
much of the Greek attitude towards Mystic re¬ 
ligion, and for the acceptance of Orieulial cults. 
The various secret worshijis classed as ‘ Mysteries ’ 
subserved the feeling that, bosidc-s the commoner 
modes of drawing near to a god, there were others 
revealed only to a select number of initiated. I'lie 
most famous of the Mysteries were those whose 
names Lobeck used as titles for the three books of 
his famous Aglaophaimis^ sive de the,ologioR mysticm 
Grcecorum causis, 1829—namely P^leusinia (the 
most holy of all), Orrihica (the expiatory lore of 
which ail'ected the Mysteries of Eleusis), and 
Samothracia (the venerateil Pelasgian, rather 
than riuiuiiidan, cult of the Kd/Setpoi). [See 
My.steriks,] There wore aLso—under the titles 
of Olaffoi, {(iavoi, and dpyeuves — numerous religious 
associations which charged themselves with the 
celebration of prival.e Mysteries frequently of 
barbarous origin (K. U. Jevons, Introd. to the Hist, 
of Relig. 334-:i48 ; Foucart, Ves Associations re- 
liqieuses chez les Grecs). That the Klensinian 
Mysteries persisted, as proved by literature and 
inscriptions, down to the close of jiagauism (Anrich, 
op. ext. 40), is not surjirisiiig, in view of the power 
of their esoteric symbolism to mini.ster to the desire 
for a Divine communion more intimate than was 
possible for perfunctory worsbijipers. Certainly 
the Kleiisiniari Mysteries reached a considerable 
degree of spirituality, and made far deejicr demands 
than simple ceremonial purity. The nine days’ 
fast, the long procession trom Athens to Flensis, 
the play of mysterious illnininations in the Great 
Hall, tlie sacred drama, tlie reverent exhibition 
of holy symbols, the homilies addressed to the 
initiated, the drinking of the sacred draught even 
as once the godde.ss had refreshed herself, and the 
handling of the sacred things were all methods 
of bringing tlie reverent worshipper into elo.ser 
communion with Dinty (see the well-known formu¬ 
lary recoided by Clem. Alex. Protrept. ii. 18, ‘I 
have fasted and I have drunk the KVKenbv,* etc.). 
From ancient times initiation at Eleusis was 
believed to secure a hapjiier lot in the other world 
(‘i/o 7 m ’7 ir ’ II(/inn to Demcter, 480-482; I’indar, 
frag. 102 ; Soph. frag. 719 [Dind.]; Isoc. Paneg. 


28; Cic. Legg. 11 . xiv.), and the balance of ancient 
authority suggests that communion in the Eleu- 
sinian Mysteries was considered to exercise effects 
jiernianent enough to mould for better the life of 
the initiated in this world. This is supported by 
the evidence of Diodorus and of Andocides. 

* According to Bopator, initiation OHtablisheH a kinuhip of tha 
Boul with tho divine nature; and Theon SniyriiaMiH says that 
the final stage of initiation is the state of bliss and divine favour 
winch results from it ' (W. M. Kamsay, art. ‘ M.v steries,’ in EBn^, 
with reference to Diod. Sic. Hut. v. 48; Audoc. de Myst. 31; 
Sopat. Dicer. Zetem. p. 120, in Walz, Itfiet. Gropc. 1K32-S6; 
Theoii Smym. Mathrm. i. 18; cf, Lobeck, Aglaoph. 30, 188- 
180; Uamsay’s art. 'Mysteries’ gives the chiof authorities on 
the Hubjurt between 1820 [ttie date of Aglai/phamus] and 1884, 
and includes references to inscriptions). 

One highly important feature of the Eleusinian 
Mysteries was tlieir ultimate admission of the 
alien. As early as the time of Herodotus (viii. 
65), they were open to any Hellene who might 
choose to go through the proscribed ritual; and, 
after the condition of membership came to be 
initiation {/x^Tjau) instead of citizenship, tliey could 
so appeal to mankind that A^'dius Aristides in the 
2nd cent. A.D. might fairly eulogize Eleusis as ‘a 
common sanctuary for the world ’ {Koivbv n rr/i y^t 
T^fievos, Kleus. Orat. i. 256 [Jehb]). 

Jevons has contended (cji. eit. ch. xxiv. 'The Eleusinian 
Mysteries ’) tiiat the start of the broader appeal mode by Eleusis 
coincided with fresh stirrings in religion which spread from 
Semitic lands to Greece in tho Cth cent. u.o. Bo it was that the 
opening of tho Eleusinian sanctuary to the Athenians was the 
first step in the expansion of the cult of Demeter from a merely 
local agricultural worship into an element of national and after¬ 
wards of cosmopolitan rrlig/on. The belief grew stronger, be 
maintains, that more inliiuute communion with Deity was 
attainable than tliat seciirorl by the gift-saenfice. Hence a 
resuscitation of the old sacramental theoiy of sacrifice, along 
with an ancient ritual wherein that theory was bodied forth. 
Holy places like Eleusis, which bad conserved arcliaic Hellenic 
rites, became popular with worshippers bent upon such com¬ 
munion. At the sainc time came an influx of Oriental worships 
—some of them readily identified or associated witli existing 
native cults. Wandering agyrtoe introduced ‘Mysteries,’ and 
founded religious communities for the worship of alien deities 
—lacchoe, ^greus, Sabazios, Cybele—who were now rapidly 
acclimatized in Greece. The new cults throve, fostered by their 
likeness to the cult of Dionysos, and by the Orphic myths which 
suggested that locchos, Zagreus, and Sabazios wore one and the 
same with Dionysos. The association of lacclios with the 
Eieiisinia added a dramatic element, but did not change 
the central portion of the ritual—which, in Jevoiis’s view, con¬ 
sisted in the administration of the sacrament of the KVKtwv and 
the solemn exlabition of the ear or sheaf of corn to represent 
the Oorn-Mother. 

* As the worshippers of animal totems at their annual sacrifice 
consumed the flesh of their god and thus partook of his divine 
life, so the worshippers of the Corn-fioddess annually imrtook of 
the body of their deity, i.e. of a cake or paste or posset made 
of the ineal of wheat and water’ (Jevons, op. oil. p. 366f. ; 
Hjfinn to iJem, 2(18, ical vSutp. Wine, being ' the surrogate 
of blood, was excluded from the iion-animol sacrifice offered to 
cereal deities’ f-levons, op. oit. 380]). 

This theory is attractive and thoroughly consistent with 

E ractices wide-spread among mankind. It has the difliculty of 
eing necessarily in part conjectural because of the absence 
of evidence regarding a secret ritual which it was inmiety to 
divulge; and it has been opposed by Faruell, who dues not 
accept its tolemio basis, and who submits that, for all we know, 
the sacred KVKtwv might have been drunk by individuals apart, 
and nut in roinmunion. In a field so obscure, it is not surpming 
that interpreUtions should be numerous and varied. The recent 
theory of lAwson (Modern Gr. Folklore and anc. Gr. Hel. 
672) may be mentioned, that ‘the doctrine of the rm 3 ratio] 
marriage of men with their gods was the cardinal doctrine of 
tho mysteries (for the other doctrine of bodily survival is 
merely preliminary and subordinate to this),’ and that ‘some 
dramatic representation was piven as a means of instilling into 
men’s minds the hope of attaining to that summit of bliss’ (cf. 
Farneil's footnote, CGS lii. 180, referring to tho evidence 
collected by Dieterich in Kine Mithrashturaie, ‘proving in 
much ancient ritual the prevalence of the belief that mystic 
communion with the deity could be obtained tbrougli the sem¬ 
blance of sexual intercourse: it is found in the Attis-Oybele 
worship, and in the Isis-ritual (Joseph. Ant. xviu. iii.), and it 
probably explains the myth of Posiphtie.’ 

6. Communion through a sacrificial meal or theo> 
phag^ist ritual. — The Kiibjeot of the Mysteries 
obviously shades into that of the sacramental feast, 
which probably accompanied many of them. It 
will he seen that this portion of the subject is 
bound up with the ritual meaning of eating, sacri¬ 
fice, and blood (see artt. Blood, Sacrifice). The 
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examination of rival theories concerning aacrilice 
does not fall ^^ithin the purview of this article, 
but passing allusion to them is unavoidalde. 
Certainly, on any basis, it is clear that, in sacniice 
and usages attemlant upon it, wo have what wor- 
shij)perh have historically regarded as one of the 
most potent means of intimate lehitiou with Deity. 

‘ Toutos les religions,’ says A. Kevilie, ‘ consideient 
le sacritice, plus ou moms translorm^, comme le 
moyen par excellence de r 6 aliser l union de rhomme 
c'lvec la divinity’ {ProUgotuthms de llustoire dcs 
religions, 1886, p. ITh)* 

Though Frazer, {GIP ii. 293) has maintained that 
the pvideiioe is not yot convincing in favour of 
totcmism among Aryan tribes, there are noted 
authorities on Conn»arative Religion who feel that, 
acconling to the analogy of usages and helieis wide- 
sjiread over the globe, man> features in Creek 
mytliology and Creek ritual can Jind their ultimate 
explanation only as sacramental leasts on a toteiiiic 
basis. This is a contention in A. Jiang’s Custom, 
and Myth (1884). So, too, Keinach, building upon 
Mannhardt’s demonstration of the w'ide {irevalence 
of totemic rites in Eurojie, and sujiportcd by com¬ 
parison ^^ith Robertson Smith’s exjKisitioii of the 
theory of Semitic sncrilicc, claims that, when the 
ancestors of the Creeks became agriculturists, 
the totemic rites of the nomads ami shepherds, 
instead of completely vanishing, received a new' 
interjiretation in myth and rite. And similaily, 
although Farnell objects (CYTiS’iii. 194-197), Jevons, 
as alicady indicated, has projummlcd tlio hypo¬ 
thesis of a corn-totem eaten sacramentally at 
Eleusis. 

Sojnc of lleinar.h’s examples may ho given. Aktaioti is a 
t}’pi(:al one with which to start. The Aktaioii myth, acoordiiig 
to Ucinacih (C'uUen, relmiona, in ), arose from a buura- 

mental reiuhng {a■napay^L6%) o\ the stag by women-worBliippers 
nius(|uerading as ‘ hiiKiH,’ in honour of Artemis, the hind-gutldesa 
of It lotrmistK! clan. The traditional lrg<'iid would arise from a 
H«tni nitmnahstu' interpo-tation of an old communion sacrilloe; 
the devotees who tore tlie sacred slag to pieces became, 
eujihenusLiually, the hunter’s 'dogs.' yuch sacramental 
avapayp.d{ Was, as we have seen, a feature of Dionysiae ritual 
wherein the Mtuiiads aimed at see.uring eomuiutiiun with their 
deity so as to inereasn their iiilliiciiee ujion the fertility of 
vegetation. (It may bo noted in passing that Farnell, in 
Tear’8 Work in Classical Htvdies, 1908, suspects that ‘ the 
Boeotian Aktaion story was originally Haeehic. and that Artemis 
came only aeeidenlally into it ’) Such elucidation is to lie coii- 
traslrd with the older ineteorolojfical explanation, whereby the 
' ' I by his hounds is viewed as an image of the fair 

Ter of t irth i ed hv the sun in the dog-days (‘ein Bild 
desdureh die Ilitw nei Iliiiidstage zorstorten si'honen Krdeii- 
iebens' [Uo8e,her, 8 ' ‘ Aktaion ’)). lieinaeh holds Aktaion, Ilip- 
pohtoH, iJionysoH Zagreiis, and Orpheus to be, like Adonis and 
Osins, sulTcrnig heroes who are lamented as slain, but In the 
end resuseituled. In all such cases, ho thinks, the myth implies 
an ancient sacrifleial ritual, in which a sacred totem was slam 
and eaten in eximinunion by the faithful Frazer’s view differs 
in so far as he would refer the origin of the death and resurrec¬ 
tion of Adonis, Attis, (»sin.s, and bioiiysos to simple rustic rites 
at harvi'st and virituge But, while he regards tliem as 
vegetation-spirits rather tlian os totems, he admits the sacra- 
mentiil ehiinicter in the harvest supper, when the divme animal 
is killed ami devoured hy the harvesters as an embodiment of 
the eorn-spirit. On this theory, as much as on the totemic 
theory, we lliid cominunion with Deity through corn and wine. 
And it is a communion on tin basis of the logic of primeval 
religion. By eating the body of the god the worshipjier shares 
In the god’s attrihutes and powers; foi corn, it la argued, is the 
true body of a corii-god; and analogousli, drinking the wine 
in the rites of a vine-go<l is a Boleimi and signiiicaiit sacianieiit 
instead of mere revelry, for tin- juice of the grajie is the god’s 
blood (see Fi-azer, GJP i hoStt ). 

Such heliefs are, in the ultiniate resort, consonant with the 
■avage psM’hology which argues the pobsihihtv of the aeipiisi- 
tion of Divine proiiertics hv eating, and of which a siiiipk- 
instance is the ancient Maori practice whereby a warrior 
8 walli>wed the eyes of his slain enemy on the ground that the 
aluit tonga, or'divinity, was supposed to reside in them (Ii. 
Ta>lor. Te Jka a Maui, or New Zealand and its Jnhalatants^, 
1870, tj’uoted hv Frazer, Psyche's Task, 1909, p. C; i-f. ‘Eating 
the tiod,’ in Frazer, ii. 318-:«)<;) I'urther, it is a fair 
induction from a mass of anthropologicAl evidence that no more 
•acred and intimate bond of union could be secured in a 
primitive community than the sharing in tlie periodic sacrifice 
of agod viewed under the aspect of, or as incarnul e in, an animal. 
It is a necessary inference, as many hold, following Kobertson 
Smith, that the idea of communion, so far from being a later 
development, plays a great pan in primitive sacntiec, and 


precedes the gift-sacrifice (Tylor,/VimiDiw Culture*, voL ii. 
ch. xviii , upholds gift-sacrltice as the most primitive, on the 
atialogv of man’s dealings with liis fellow-inan, and argues that 
tlie savage treats a god as he would a chief. Tj lor assigns to 
sacniice three stages, viz. (1) gift, (2) homage, and (3) abne¬ 
gation). 

After this brief j^bince at fiiiulanieiital theories, 
it may be intcrestiiijr to luld rerlaiii cxaiiijiles 
given by Farnell from cults observed in Gieecc 
which illustrate ideas of coiiimunion. In the case 
of the mysterious ^oixpdna at the Diipolia on the 
Acropolis, he inclines {CGS, vol. i. p. 88 ff.) to 
favour Rohiirtson Sniilirs explanation regarding 
tlie ox whicli was slam as vicl ini, and whose slaying 
brought guilt upon tlie slayer; for here the 
sacriTicer was subjected to a mock trial, and the 
instrument of slauglitcr was alone declared guilty 
and thrown into the sea. ’J'his suggests a Divine 
aniiiial akin to the clan, and recalls the familiar 
feature of toteniisin whereby the clansmen claim 
kindred with an aniimil-god or sacrosam t animal, 
from whose flesh they as a rule abstain, hut w’hicli, 
on solemn occasions, they eat sacrameiitally in 
order to strengthen the tie of kinshi]> between 
tliein and tlie Divine life. This seems more 
satisfactory than h'ra/.er’s view {GIP ii. 38-41), that 
the ox re|iresents the coiii-sjiirit sacramentally 
devoured at the close of harvest in order that he 
may rise with fresher powers of ^iroduction. So, 
in the worshi]> of tin* originally Oriental goddess. 
Aphrodite, the inourning for Adonis (who is 
fundamentally the same as Attis) is probably not 
a lament tiver decaying Mature, but ‘ofiicial 
mourning over the slaughter of the theanthropic 
VKitim in wdiose ileath the god died ’; and the 
most ancient Adonis sacrilice would be the oUering 
of a sacred swine to the swino-god—a sacramental 
Mystery wlieiein partieijiators attested their kin¬ 
ship with the animal-god by immolating an animal 
which, save in such ritual, it would ho tabu to 
slay (cf. Robertson Smith, Rel. Scm.^ 290). Far¬ 
nell recognizes the same mysterious idea in the 
ceremonial saerifice of a hear at Brauron by bear- 
maidens in honour of Artemis as a bear-goddess 
{CGS ii. 435); in the sacrifice of the hull-calf to 
Dionysos af 'I'enedos (i/>. v. 166); and in the sheep- 
olleiing to Aphrodite in Cypius, if we accept a 
very plausible, emendation made by Kobertson 
Smith on a passage in Joannes LyLlus (C'CriS ii. 
64 •; T.ydus, de Meusibus, 4, p. 80, Bonn ed., 
rrpb^aTov KuBltp iaKeiraff/jL^voi [for ^(TKeiraa'fjdvov'l avp~ 

tbuOV T7J 'AfppodlTT)). 

Equally mysterious are traces in ritual wliieh 
point liack to the sacrifice of a human victim. 
Abundant proof has been forthcoming from modern 
anthropological research to confirm tlie world-wide 
association of human sacrific.e with harvest ritual 
I and the cults of vegetation-sjiirits (Mannhardt, 

\ liaurnkultus’, 358-361 ; Frazer, GP^ ii. 23811'.). 
There are sueli traces of an original tiumaii victim 
ill the cult of Ge {C(rS iii. 19-21) and in the 
legends concerning Orpheus. Farnell aecejits the 
disiiiemlieniient of Orpheus by furious Tliracian 
votaries as typical of that form of ritual whereby 
worshippers slay the jiriest who tem]H)rarily incar¬ 
nates the god. J’arallels are familiar from Trazer’s 
Lectures on tite Early History of the Kingship. 
.Sacramental eanniJialism on oi-ca.sions of extreme 
religious excitement is di.scoveiable at a ftiiily 
high level of culture, and is credible in the 
Thracians (Reinach’s theory, in Guiles, etc., ii. 
107-110, of Orpheus as a fox-totem rests on the 
rather slender evidence for taking paaaaplf or 
paaadpa as a Thracian word for fox [Farnell, CGS 
V. 106 II.]). 

In some ceremonies at the altar the difficulty is 
to decide whether any clear sacramental concept 
was involved. There are signs of it at Argos in a 
peculiar cathartic communion, and there is reason 
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to HUppone that the vir lim at Delphi calletl uaiutT-qp, 
‘giver of holinoHs,’ whirli woh slam when the 6<rioi 
were elected, was consnleied a tem]»orary incar¬ 
nation of deil,y, «i> tliat contact witli flesh, blood, 
or hkin, could Voiiiinunicate holiness. There is also 
likelihood in the view that the goat sac.rifice in the 
Laconian Kott^Sh was a genuine sacrament, A\here 
■wor^hiytiteiH presumably believed they eiiteied into 
eoinmumon A\ith Apollo by devouiing sacred llcsh 
in winch his spirit was (Karnell, iv. ‘257-258). 
We knoAV too little to affirm any sacramental idea 
in the local Attic cult of Ajiollo Agyieiis at 
Achariia!, whose worship was administered by 
irapdaiToi {ib iv. 158). Something, however, more 
suggestive ajtjiears in Arcadia, a fit abode for 

irimcval worships, where the sacrifice to Apollo 

^arrhasios must be (;onsumed in the sanctuaix 
(di'aXLffKotiaiv ai’/rddi tov itpelou tu Kpla, I’aus. viii. 38, 
cited by devons, op. nt. 140) ; and similarly with 
another instance which .Icvons gives : 

‘ The festival at, which the Atheriiuiis made Bacriflce to Zt 
McilicliinH, the Diasia, was one of thi* most ancient of their 
institutions; tint . . . tiie lioerians of Afvcniia were still tii 
faithful to tiie ritual which lliey had received from the conin 
ancestors of LooriaiiH and Athenians alike, tor, like 
Saranrns and the Prussians, l,he\ olTcicd Uie sacrilice hj' niglit, 
and cunsumed I he victim tietoie the risinj,' of the miii ’ (aeaAwcrai 
tA Kpia. aindOi irpie i) yMov vopt^ovai,, J'ailfl X. .’IS). 

In a less mystic sense the term ‘sacrament’ or 
‘ communion’ might he tipi>lied f,o the feast shared 
by deity and worshijjjier.N which is familiar from 
the earliest Greek liteiatuie. And th(*re ttie many 
other cases of ril,ual where we cannot, safely 
pronounce how far the idea of communion extended. 
Evidently tlie existence of wa/ido-irot of Ajiollo at 
Aeliarna* and at Delos is no jiroof tliat in tlie rites 
coneerned the worshippers sujijiosed Apollo to he 
dying a sa(irilieial death (Karnell, (HifS iv. 258). 
In some cases a social, tribal, or political element 
lias prevailed over the religious idea of communion 
with wliieli it was originally bound up. J'oi 
instance, primeval notions, only jiartially undei- 
stood, survived at Athens in feasts at which the 
fwMiator entertained his tribe (devoiis, op. cit. 
15‘); CrA ii. 163, 578, 582, 602, 603, 631 ; ef. Jul. 
Pollux, Onom. iii. 67, <pvXi)s tandTup, rijv <pv\T)v 
((TTiup, Kpeapop.Las iirivipwv). One could, of course, 
always describe a noii-tnbcsman, in terms oi 
religion, as one who was not hi communion with 
the god of the tribe. 

Tlie evidence here eollccted shows that the 
idea of sacniicial eommiinion certainly persisted 
in Greece among worships both indigenous and 
imported. Put it.s persistence, apart from the 
Mysteries and private Orphic societies, was pre¬ 
sumably Hjioradic. It is reasonable, tlieiefore, to 
agree with Karnell in doubting wliether the ritual 
and doctrine of communion sacritice ‘exercised a 
vital influence upon religious thought in the older 
llelleni.sm.’ Certainly, although in this of all 
matters the argument from silence can count but 
little, it is a striking omi.ssioii that lamldichus, 
while analyzing other phenomena of relationship 
with the Divine in the de Myffteriis, betrays no 
knowledge of sacramental communion {C(JS iii. 
llMi). And yet liistory show.s that this idea liad a 
gicat career before it; and, if in the older Hellen¬ 
ism it rcmaiiiod largely occult, in later (ireck 
limes ami in the later Koman world, as we shall 
sec, it (‘oiinted as a vit-al religious force. 

II. ]^<)MAN.~i. The practical nature of a 
Roman’s relationship with the gods in ordinary 
ritual.— lk}i»sier {La Jieltqion rom. d'Aufjusfe aux 
Antonina*'^ i. 19), has an instructive sentence; 

‘ LeH UoinaiiiB ont une fagon part.ifiuli6re de comprendre les 
rapport* (If I’homnie avec la DniniL^; qiiaiid qiicUpi’uii a den 
raiHotiH de oroirc qii’nn dieu eat irritC contre lui, il lui deinunde 
humblement, la palx, e’est le teriiie cuii8acr6 (parxm deorum 
exposure), et Ton Buppone qu’il se conolut alorH ontre eux une 
Borte de traitA ou de contrat qul les he tous deux.’ 

In short, this implies a kind of traffic rather 


I than eoiiiniiinion with Deity—man must buy pro¬ 
tection by praters and ofierings, and the Deity 
who has received a sacrifice is expected to res[iond 
by conferring favours. If this is broadly true of 
the practH;iil Koman worshipper, it may further he 
said that neither the Koman as state.sman nor the 
thinker reflecting 11 ]mil lioinan religion was inclined 
to view it mucli in the light of an avenue of 
.sjiiritual communion with Deity. Polybius (vi. 
56) thinks of the salutary eflect of keeping the 
multitude in check by ‘mystic terrors and solemn 
a(;tiiig of the sort ’ (rois dS^Xots <p6[iois Kai rij TOtai'-T^; 
Tpayt^lg.), and in the same cliujtter refers to the 
serujmlouH feat of the gods as the very thing which 
kept the Jtomaii eoiimionwealth together. Varro, 
cited by Augustine, held it to be the interest of 
the community to he deceived in religion (‘ exjiedire 
igitur <-xisfimat falli in religioiie ciuitates,’ de Civ. 
Jh'i, IV, xxvii. cf. VI, V.). Livy (i. xix.) credited 
Nuiua \Ailh jiutling the fear of the gods ujion his 
folk as the most elleetive deterrent for an ignorant 
jiopulace. Many such proiiounceniciits—erroneous 
enough as explamitions of the rise and strength of 
le'.igion—taken iilong with the actual policy of 
lulerslike Augustus, serve to show that much of 
the Koman »State-religioii was imjxised, as it w-ere, 
from M’iUiout upon the worship])er for the good of 
(he conmmnity. There was little, therefore, in all 
Ibis which tended towards the sjiirituiil. Yet in 
the jiriiiiitive religion—in the ritual wdiieh had 
;.'iownup out of aboriginal iumvIs aiul had not been 
imposed—just as in primitive leligion.s generally, 
(hcie had been the ge.nuine sense of dei>endenee 
upon Deity and some rec'ognition of the value of 
communion with Deity. 

2. Comparative absence of ecstasy in Roman 
religion. —In coinjiai ison with the Greek, there 
was ill the lioinan decidedly less religious ecstasy 
or euthusiasiu. Koman religion, when not domostie, 
was mainly political; and tlie whole was regulated 
by law' and onstoni. Keligious (unotion was dis¬ 
trusted by the authorities, and the stern su])prc8Bion 
of the Ihicchaiialia in 186 B.C., even if in part due 
to piditical motives, was typical of the strong 
objections felt to a ritual of excited transports, the 
nature of which has been made evident in earlier 
Iiort.ion.s of this article. The cult of tlie Phiygian 
goddess (’yh(‘le and of Attis, tliougli received in 
Koine from the tinier of Seinio Nasica, as is well 
IviioAvii, was characterisUeally }>laced under re¬ 
strictions; and the fre.iizy of this worship vas 
almost as abnormal in Koman religion as the tumul¬ 
tuous (Jalliamhies of the Atti.'! of (Catullus are 
in Koman literature. Such alien religions only 
giadually incieased th(‘ir hold u]X)ii liome ; they 
did so as the desire for religious excitement became 
stronger ; and lieu(‘,c it may he said that among 
the rea.Hori8 for the attraction which the African 
and Oriental cults exercised uiion many Romans of 
the Empire, and esjiecially upon women, were, 
first, their more poAverful and rapturous excitation 
of the emotions, and, secondly, tlieir promise of a 
closer rapproc/iement to Deity than was pro tiered 
in the grave and calm State religion. Some 
notable access of spiritual asjiiratioii at Itoiiie 
seems a necessary presuiiiiosition of many religious 
jdienomena of the Imjienal eiioeli. It is juohahly 
the real ex])lanation of the extent to wliii li such 
alien cults as that of Isis {^.v.) gained a footing. 

(A good pictuie of Isis worship is given in Apuleius, 
Mt’lnm. hk. xi., in <-onnexion AA-ith the threefold 
initiation of Lucius into the Isis iiiystories.) But 
it is right in this eonnexion to note the caveat 
AA’hich Boissier enters against overstating the 
theory. He jioints out {op. cit. ii. 211-212) that 
the welcome ofl'ered to foreign cults by Komans of 
the Empire, and especially by women, did not 
Lmpl> a protest against the national religion, hut 
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was ratlier a consuqueTice of the relipious sentirnenta 
developed in the heart by the old worship. There 
was, it was recognized, a communion with Deity 
more intimate and mystical to be attained in the 
more emotional Eastern rites. In IJoisHior’s view, 
then, this is more logical tlian to consider the 
aeeoptance of Eastern cults as a revulsion from 
national cults to something en tirely novel. Certain 
It IS that Home, as it became a w'orld-power, grew 
cosmo[)olitan in religion, and found room for 
votarie.s of Attis, Tsis, Osiris, Serapis, Sabazios, 
and other deities, so that outlandish rituals, often 
coloured with mysticism, competed with the grave 
and restrained us.agos of Roman antiquity. 

3 . Ideas of sacramental communion in native 
Roman religion.—Accumulating evidence tends to 
show that, (iven if relatively deficient in imagina¬ 
tion, the indigenous Ivoruan religion e\hibite«l from 
the eailie.st times, like so many early relignm.s, 
clear traces of the common sacrilicial feast partaken 
of for the purpose of uniting a deity more closely 
with his worshijipers. 'riironglioul. Roman history 
there persisted a prominent illustration of the 
ancient theory that, all meals were capable of being 
hallowed as sacred feasts common to both deity 
and worshipper Atlieiucus, v. 19). This w'as 
the (dieiing to the twin Lares oh.served by the 
Roman taniily at meals (Serv. ad ^n. i. 7.‘ht; 
Ov. Fast. li. 633). In the marriage ceremony, 
too, of ronjarreatio there probably was a similar 
implication (cf. C. Railey, liclig. of Anc. Home, 
1907, ]t. 47). Rroadly s])eaking, as Glover says 
{Conflirt of lirligiouft hr Enrhi lUnnan Empire^ 
15K)9, )). 15), ‘ tlu‘ worship of a(l or most of these 
.sjiirits of the country and of the home was joyful, 
an ullair of meat and drink. The primitive 
sacrifice brought man and god near one another in 
the hh»od and flesh of the victim, whicii was of one 
race with them both’ (cf. Robertson Smith, ReL 
Lect. xi.). Now, this domestic communion 
with Deity—a communion doubtless varying enor¬ 
mously in greater or less spirituality—possesses the 
special inf/crest that it is the portion of Roman 
leligion least tinctured with Orientalism or 
sce])ticism. Despite wide-spread secular opinion 
in the Augustan ora, there was yet much sincere, 
even if vague, religitius iecling among the less 
cultured uinksof society. The home-religion was 
a powerful euily association in many minds, and 
Horace’s tasteful ode on rustic piety to Fhidyle 
(III. xxiii.) touches the spiritual value of the 
siniplest sacrifice [farre pio) to the gods of home 
and hearfli, in a manner that suggests something 
deeper than a literary exercise. 

A few prominent instances may be given, where, 
eithci in the victim or in the substituted sacrifice, 
primitive Italian ideas of communion are suggested. 
At the Paiilia in April, the shepherd, after purifying 
his sheep, brought oll'erings to tlie god (or goddess) 
Tales—including cakes of millet and pails of milk. 

‘ The meal w hich followed, the shepherd himself 
appears to have shared wit.h Pales’ (W. Warde 
Fowler, Roju. Festivals, p. 81 ; cf. Ov. Fast. iv. 
743-746, esj). ‘dapibuF re.seidis’). The deity was 
then entreated to avert evil from the flocks and to 
overlook unwitting tiespass. 

‘ We can hardlv OHcapc the coucluBion,' Miys Warde Fowler 
{lb. footnote), ‘ that the idea of the conimoii meal shared with 
the gods was a genuine Italian one; it is found here, in the 
Temiinalm (Ov. Fast. ii. GOri [“spargitur et ewso coiuiminis 
Terminus agno”]), and in the worship of Jupiter.' 

Let US turn to the Feriie Latina' in honour of 
.luppiter Latiaris held on the Alban Mount under 
the presidency of Rome (Warde Fowler, op. cit. 
95-97). This festival—older than historic Rome 
itself—was a common festival of the most ancient 
Latin communities. In the presence of repre¬ 
sentatives from the diflerent members of the league, 
the Roman consul offered a libation of milk ; other 
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cities sent sheep and cheeses. But the central rite 
was the slaughter of a pure w’hite heifer that had 
never felt the yoke. The flesh of this victim, 
sacrificed by the consul, w'as distributed amongst 
the deimties and consumed by them. Herein, 
certainly, there wore political implications and 
obligations, but the religious element w’as most 
powerful; for it w'as felt that to be left out of thi.s 
common meal or sacrament would be equivalent to 
being excluded from communion with the god of 
the Latin league. Indeed, the anxiety displayed 
to secure tlie allotted flesh, whicli emerges in eases 
where some one city had not received its jiortion 
(Livy, XXXII, i,, xxxvil. iii.), exhibits a primitive 
trait recalling a well-known barbaric alacrity for 
communion, which nuiy be illustrated in Hellenic 
omophagic rites, or in the freiiziiid hacking and 
devouring of the victim-camel sacrificed by Arabs, 
os de.Hcril>Hd by Rubert.son Smith, Rel. Sein.^ 338. 
Warde Fowler (p. 97) deduces from the ritual 
that 

' we are here in the prenenre of the oldest and finest religious 
conception of the Latin race, which yearly acknowledges its 
comiiion kinship of blood and sciiN it i»y paitaking 111 the 
coniiuoii meal of a sacred victim, tlius ctiteriiig into commumon 

Of the oti’erings it may be observed that they 
are cliarartenstic of a pastoral ratlier than of an 
Rgrieultural age. 11 el big has commented on the 
absence of any mention of wine as jiroof that the 
origin of the festival must jueiicde the introduction 
of the grape into Italy ; and he holds its antiquity 
to 1)0 confirmed by the character of the ancient 
utensils dug up on the Alban Mount {Die Italiker 
in der Foehene., 1879, p. 71). In the wdiite victim 
may be seen a reminiscence of a pre-historic breed 
of sacred cattle, which it was forbidden to slay, 
except at the annual renewal of kinship among the 
claiiHinoii in their sacrament. This festival lasted 
for centuries after Juppiter Optinms Maximus of 
the Capitol had oversliadowed the Latin Juppiter, 
and after some corn in uni ties had so dwimlled as 
scarcely to 1)C able to find a representative to 
receive their portion of the victim (Cic. pro Plane. 
ix. ‘2.3, ‘quibuB e municipiis uix iain, qni camem 
Latiiiis pe.tant, reperiuntur’). Its antiquity and 
its duration are noteworthy. 

' Perhaps no feHlival,’ says Wanie Fowler (op. eit. 90), * Greek 
or Homan, carricH uh over Huch a vast period of time as this; 
its features betray its origin in the pastoral age, and it oon 
till' d in almost uninterrupted gratiriuur till the end of the 
thini century a.i) , or even later ’ (CJL vi. 

Briefer notice will serve for the remaining 
examples. A sacrificial meal was part of the 
August observances in honour of Hercules (Warde 
Fowler, op. cit. 194). It is among the usages nre- 
scrilied by Cato for the invocation of Mars 
Silvaiius on behalf of the cattle (de Re Rust. 83, 

‘ Ubi res diuina facta erit, statim ibidem con- 
Rumito ’). The eating of the victim with the blood 
so 08 to particifiate tliereby in the common Divine 
life—a primitive usage found among the heathen 
Semite.M—has its parallel at Rome in the piacular 
swine-ofloriugs 01 the Fratres Arvales (cf. above, 
vol. ii. p. lO**). Again, tlie eating by worshippers 
of loaves at Aricia, perhaps baked in the image of 
the slain king of the grove, has parallels all over 
the world, among wliich may he mentioned the 
dough images of gods eaten sacramentally by 
Mexicans (Frazer, G/F ii. 337-342). The suggestion 
is that these loaves in human form were saera- 
niental bread, and that, in the old limes when the 
l)iviiie priest-king of the grove was annually 
slain, the loaves were made in his image, to be 
eaten by worshippers. 

• A dim recollection of the original connexion of them loavee 
with human sacriflceB may jirrhaps be traced in the story that 
the cfbgies dedicated to ]VIaiiia at the Compitalia were sub¬ 
stitutes for human victims' (ib. ii. 844). 

4. Certain ideas in Roman literature and philo¬ 
sophy regarding^ relationship with Deity.—In 
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iiany such feasts at. itojiic, as lu-it* flie , 

>i);-Miial sacraTJicntal uleiis wfTc in time weakened 
ind rationalized. Jiy the peiiod oi liie later 
[ienublic there were thiiik»T.s wJio found it haid to 
jiiderKtand how any'worsiiipper could suppose that 
by eatini; bread oi' dnnkin;.’ wine he thereby con- 
duined the body arid lilood of a deity. 

* WtjfMi ue fftll (Iirii < aiiil wimo liacchus,' brvh Cotta in 
OiceroV lie I>riir (iii xvi -ll), ‘ w*- use a eomnion nimle of 
gpeuKiJi;:. iiiU fJo >oij nnujruie iui\ lnxJv iiiflaue enou;;!) to )*elJ0ve 
that lii( ttii/iK on whi<“li in feeds is a Kod 

It is no jiart, of tlie scheme of this article to 
trace ideas of eoniniunion as they may be repre- 
Heiite<l or inticized in Latin liteiatine as a whole; 
for attention has lalhei been directeil to the i 
piactice and nieanin;.,'.s ol actual ceieinoiual. Vet I 
it may be legitimate to allude to ceitaiii repie- 
sruilative autliois. rriloitunately, tin* r/r Aftt. 
iJror. labours from ineon/ lusivenes.s, because (heeio 
prelers i*dulin;4 tin* opinions ut otlnus lo statin;^ 
Ins own ; ami so from Ins iiulrdei annate Aeademu-- 
ism, wind her ln>T<‘ or in the dr hunritif tu7u\, we 
reaji little or riothiuf^ to our pui]*ose. In the very 
next f^mioration Viipil furnislu'.^ us, in the 
with one, of the ;^ieatest aitmtic treatments of 
human depemlmiee upon Deify, aiul oi the realizrul 
inmd for clo.se <‘ommlining witli llni Divine. The 
variety of roiit'ious attitude in intelleetual Ibune 
IB jiroved by tin* fact that while, on the one hand, 
we have Sc»*pfi<! and Lpiemi’an denials of all 
posHihility of eomniunion with Deity, we have, on 
the othei hand, lofty utteraner's imhealiu;.- appie- 
cuition of the dord.iine that full eomunnnon with 
(ioil may lie independent of Maciiliee, and that the 
primitive poteneies of lilood are nee,dless wheie 
theie is a true spiritual ohlalion of the woi .shipper’s 
will and heart. 'I'o soun* hucIi aspnation fin* jrieat 
pronouncement, of I’eisius maiKs an aj)pi<tH<h: 

‘ Duty to (iorl and man l)lend<*d in the mind, 
purity in the depths of tlie heart, and lii^^h-souleil 
riohleuess- j^rant me to jueseiit t-he.se at the sliiine, 
iiiid a handful of meal shall win me aeeejitauee’ 
[Sat. ii 7J1-75). In a similar sniiit Seneca wiiies 
that (lod has no delij^ht in the tilood of bulls (hlii. 
llfi, ‘Colitiir Deus non taiiris, sed jiia et reeta 
mduntate’); and true eoiiiiiiunion or true worsliiji 
is defined by liiiii in almo-st tlie saim* woids els<*- 
wliere, as con.sistin^ ‘in pia at: reeta iioiuntate 
ueneraiitiuin' (r/fl Ben. 1. vi. 3). The Deit y Ls to 
reside in the heart {Bp. 46, ‘ Saeer intia nos 

^piritlls sedet’), and foi all men there is open a 
comiiiunuui in t.hat one body which is, aceordinj; 
to SeiKica’s view, (Jod or Nature (A’/s 1)3, ‘iiieiiibra 
uiitiiis nia'^ii eorporis’). 'f’lii.s is stateil from his 
MiBinie .staml]ioint—his pantlieism ; and on the 
iioral side the iloetrino heeomes one of eoniniunion 
.hrou/.^h assimilation or imitation: ‘Vis deos pro* 
liliare ? llonus esto. Satis illos eoluit quiscjuis 
niitatus est’ {Ep. 95). And so we come loiiiid to 
die Stoic notion of partial elevation towards the 
Divine essence through the iierfeet selt-po.ssession 
)f a sage. Ferlia])s we may take Quintilian’s 
'emarks on the prai.'^es of t he gods as rejnesentalive 
if the attitude ol educated Uomans at the close of 
die ist cent. A.D. In in. vii. he mentions the 
/opicjs suitable for employment in eulogies upon 
die gods—namely, tbeir greatnosa, power, and 
lounties ; but a ty]iif*al aloofness in his treatment 
ndicates that Quintilian at least fedt little need 
or close communion with a Higher Power. 

5* Attraction to alien worships under the 
Empire.—How far, however, did tiuiiitilian’s con- 
h'liiporaries strain after closer relationship to the 
Divine? There is evidence that, though many 
flankers adopted a similar attitude of alootiiess, 
Uiere was a wide-spread recognition that a more 
intimate relationship was a needful solace for the 
human soul. This is not the place to examine that 
evidence; hut liroadly it may be said that the 


religious conditions of the Roman world duiiiig the 
eaily cenluiics of the Kmpiie were such as to 
favour the triumph of Ea.sterii cults (see S. I)ill, 
Horn. Suv..fru7)i Kero to M. A urchus, esji. chapters 
on ‘ Magna Mater,’ ‘ Isis and Serapis,’ ‘ Tlie Re¬ 
ligion of Mil lira’; ef. T. K. Clover, Conffief of 
iieliqiorut^ 1909, p. ‘260). The coni]larativii iiiahihty 
of the nneient religion of Ratium to satisfy any 
deep desire ior moial regeneial ion or eomniunion 
with Deity accounts for the ready welcome ex- 
teiuled to alien w’orship.s, and cmui to many gross 
superstitions. Kegeiienitioii was tlie luomi.se lield 
out ill the tunrahidLinn (*-ee tie* ih-.scM i]»l ion in 
Piudentius, irtpi x. lOiK] 1050), or cere- 

iiioiiy of the cleansing blood, w hich formed part of 
the w'oi.shi]» ol Cyhele, though ajtparently so lai 
not pioved to have been iiicluded in I hal worship 
in the West until Hadrian’s time. IiiM-nplions 
jn'ove the belief in the lenewal of life (oiiltnied 
through the At.t.i^ ntual : ‘ tauio}»olio erioholioque 
in adernum lenaius’ (tfielli, 2352, 6041), and a 
mystic saciaiuenial eomniunion w'as the central 
charm in flic religion of Milliia. 

6 . Mithraism.—Of this leligion a full account 
will appear umlci the article Mithkaisim, hut it 
eonies jiartially within the scope ot oui piesent 
inquiry, as the ciilf W'hich in fin- loumin Mnijiire— 
quite ajiart lioin such otht'r analogies as it,s 
doctiines on moialit y, cidiliacy, fustmg mediation, 
salvation, and hli.ss jirc-^ented the closest leseni- 
blances to the sa< rameiilal ideas of l.'hrisiiaiiity, 
and as a < ult wlmh in .some jnuts of the world 
bade fair to ]»rov(‘ a sin eessfnl rival (('uiiiont, Textrs 
rl mnnnmrnt.'t^ i. 344; Renan, M<trr-A n> rlr"^ , 1S93, 
xxxi. 579). Although, in general, it remained aliiMi 
to the (ireek world (art. ‘Mithras’ in Roschei, 
ti. from (himonf), and, although only hv (legn*e,s 
had it by 'I'lnj.-m's time gained some footing in the 
West, since the Homans Inst came into momentaiy 
contact With Mithiaists thiough the Cilician 
piiates jn 67 li.t:. (Pint. Vit. romp. 24), yet 
Mitliraisin s]>read mainly, but not exclusively, as 
a soldiei’s woishiji, ainl won adherents in the 
eaj)ital, and cs]ieeuilly on the frontieis; c.t/. along 
the Danube, in Geiiiiany, and in liritain at 
military stations facing Wales or on Hadrian's 
Wall. [For conllicting view.s on the classes troni 
which Mithraists were drawn in the Roman 
Empire, see de Jong [Das anttke AD/sfrrunnoesr.v, 
j». 59), who favours (Jasqiiet’s opinion [ICssm. sur Ir 
rulfr. r.t Irs my.dh'cs de Milhra, 1899, ]». 140) that 
Mithrai.sTu did not jieru'lral.e the jiojiulaiion outside 
the cantonnH*nt.H. (J. 11. Moore, in a jiaper on the 
distiitmtion of Oiiental cults in (iaul and (Germany 
(Trans, of Aiwr. PUdnlny. .s-.vo(. , 1908), argues 
that Mitiiraisrii luul even less e.\ciusive connexion 
with the army tlian Cuiuont elaiins.J After 
enjoying the favour of some einperoiH, including 
Julian, Mithraism gradually lo.st ground ; and the 
liol> eaves w^eie destroyed in A.l). 378. 

Mitlira, the Peisian god of liglit, in the perpetual 
saciiliee which he was conceived as oflering, 
ire.seiited a tjqie of the struggle after a higher and 
letter life. I’lie human soul, parted from the 
Divine, might, it w^as held, regain communion 
Avith Deity through fasting, penance, initiation, 
and a series of probations in ascending giade.s 
winch finally should lead the victorious devotee— 
the faithful soldier of Mitlira--into uniiiipeded 
alliance with the Divine nature. The Bacrilice of 
the bull, BO proiuimmt in the worship, seems to 
indicate that in remoter times a sacred bull, 
assimilated to the Sun, was immolated us Divine, 
its flesh and blood being consumed in a communion 
meal (S. Roinach, Orpheus^ Eng. tr., 1909, p. 69) 
The victory-meal of the true Mithraic soldier con 
sisted of water (or sometimes wine) and bread ; 
and was denounced by early Christian writers as 
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a (ieiiioTiiar ]>arody of the Holy Sacrament (e.g. 
JuBtin Martyr, Aj)ol. i. {>6; Tert. de Prcescr. 40 
[ii. 3S, Oclil.J). In contrast thereto, much modern 
feeling regards it ns a lustoncal jihenomcnon, 
to be aecej)ted without rcjmLnuince, ‘that both 
the idea ot sacramental worshij) and tlie forms 
under w'hicli it is perloimed by the Christian 
Church are the almost universal beritage of man¬ 
kind.’ (VV. K. Inge, in Contents Vtrxtatts, 1902, 
I>. 279). 
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COMMUNION WITH DEITY (Hebrew).— 
Communion with Cod, broadly s^ieakiug, means 
sharing in the thought or the spirit or the life of 
Cod. Any way in wliich men can be thought to 
share in the life or vitality of (iiod, or in which 
it is believed that Cod’s thought can he communi¬ 
cated to them, is a means of communion. Since 
the OT represents several centuries of history- 
centuries during which the Hebrews passed from 
barbarism to a high type of civilization—several 
conceptions ot the nature and the means of com¬ 
munion with God are recorded in it, corresponding 


with the ddlcrent stages of developnu nt through 
which the people passed. 

I. At feasts.—To begin with the oldest of these, 
we must con.sider communion at feasts. \V. K. 
Smith has .show'n^ that at least one import nut 
feature of Semitic sacrilice- ho thoiiglit it the all- 
important feature —wns the sacnlicial meal, at 
which, in early times, the god was supposed to be 
iresent and to jiartakc ot the viands. 'I’his was 
lelicved to be real communion ; for, as the god and 
the w'orshipper partook (»1 the same sacred llesh, they 
were thought to sliaie in a common lile. In our 
oldest D'r souice—t he J document—there is a trace 
of this form of communion, with a slight modifii:: 
tion of its crassest feature.s. In Fx 24^' Moses and 
the seventy ehU.Ts ol Israel behold (bid, and eat and 
drink, t.c. they eat and drink in His presence. 
This is hut a slight modification of an oliler view 
that (Jod ate and drank with tliein. According to 
J, this commensal coimuunioti scaled the cov< mint 
between .laliMeh a,ml Israel. .‘\ kimlieil instance, 
though still somewhat liiiihei UMiioved trum the 
(;rassest piimitive idea.s, is found in I S 1 . The 
feast which the jiarents of Samuel attended was a 
feastof commensal coniniuiiion. tor Mamiah believed 
it to be the most favouiablc time to make hei re- 
piest to (vod. Conmuinion w'as no longer conlined 
to the physical side alone ; it embraced also tlie 
interchange of ideas, ami yet it hoveled about the 
old commensal meal, for it w-as tliouglit. tliat God 
was then more easily approached tlian at other 
times. 

(/losely akm to the commensal conci'ptioii ot 
Ex 24“ is that oi (Jti 15“' where the pieces ot 
the sacritice are piled in two heap-s, and God comes 
in the form of a smoking furnace and a flaming 
torch, and walks between them. This conlinns the 
covenant with Abraham. It is not stated that 
Abraham did the same, but the writer apparently 
meant to imply it. God and Abraham, by coming 
mutually under the inlluence of the sacriiiciul fletdi, 
entered into a coniniuiuon of mutual obligation. 

Closely connei t,eil with the commensal idea of 
communion are the passages in whieli Jahwch or 
His angel appear.^ to a man and H[>eaks with him, 
imparting some specially important information; 
the man ofl’ei.s Him the hosjutality of some refresh¬ 
ments, of which the Divine being partakes, and then 
vanishes. The instances of tins all occur in the 
J document (Gn 18, Jg 6 and 18). Those to whom 
Jahweh is said to have appeared were Abraham, 
Gideon, and Manoah’s wife. In all these cases 
the conmiunion was partly oral and jiartij^ com¬ 
mensal, i.e. God ate or eunsumed the food which a 
human being had jirepared for Him. 'I'o the. same 
stratum of thought belong a number ot instances 
where God appeared to men in human form and 
talked with them, without any connexion with 
sacriiice. For example, in Gn God came 
down and walked in the g.anien in the cool of 
the day and talked w’ith Adam ami Kve and the 
serpent. In (in 82“'“’* (iod came to »)acoh near 
the JablKik, and wrestled with him nearly the 
w'hole night. That this was regardt'd as real 
communion is .shown by the fact iliat a later 
age looked hack upon it as the turnmg-point in 
Jacob’s character. In that night they believed 
be ceased to be a supplanter and became a prince 
of God. Another instance, taken, like the two 
preceding, fiom the J document, is tound in Ex 
4 a 4 ff.^ w'here Jahweh met Moses and his family and 
sought to kill Moses, and was deterred only by 
the circumcision of his son. According to this 
passage, it was thu.s that God communicated to 
Muses that circumcision was necessary. 

In the period presented by the J document, then, 
communion with God was thought to be hall 
1 Eel. Sem.*, Lectun-t vii -ix 
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commensal and half eonversational. In either 
case Cod was antliro(ir»nion)hically conceived, 
althouj,di the crasso.st j)liiiHes ol anthropomorphism 
were j»asHin^; awny. 

In this name early i»Rriod of thought the mani¬ 
festation of Jahuoli for the deliverance of His 
j)eople from (t|»i)r(:,sHion was regarded as a theo* 
phany. Fcrliaps this could not properly be called 
communion, and yet it borders closely upon it. 
The conception of the worHhipj)ing unit was the 
nation, and Jahvveh’s manifestation of power for 
the deliverance of the nation was a communication 
of Ills will which thrilled the w'orahipping unit with 
joy, and revived its enthusiasm for the service of 
Jahwch. Such a manifestation of Jahweh is com¬ 
memorated in the Song of Deborah, Jg 5*- wliere 
Jahweh is pictured as coming in a thunderstorm 
for the deliverance of His ]>eople. In Fs 18 this 
theophanic manifestation of Goa is revived (vv.’'**). 
If the ‘ 1 ’ of the Fsalin represents the nation, the 
worshijiping unit here is identical with that of 
Jg 6 , and the Fsalrn represents a sort of national 
communion with God arising out of deliverance in 
the haul experiences of life. Again, in Hah 3^'** this 
form of tlicopliany is jioetically reproduced. l*rob- 
ably the expcruiiice of deliverance here couimemo- 
ratud is national also, since the poem once stood in 
a psalter, hut the chaiiter is open also to a personal 
interpretation, and it may he that, when it was 
written, the older view that God thus revealed 
Himself to the nation in time of stre.ss was passing 
ov(‘r to the conception of an individual revelation 
and an individual deliverance. At all events, in 
the hook of ICziskiel the theopliany by means of 
the lightning playing in a cloud has become a 
means of individual revelation (cf. Kzk 

2 . Through dreams. —When we jiass from the 
J to the E document, i.e. from the 9th cent, to 
about 75U H.C., we come to a more exalted concep¬ 
tion of communion. God no longer appears in 
human form, freely to converse \vith men; it is 
in dreams and visions of the night that He appears 
to impart Ills will and to give inspiration. Thus 
in Gn 20“"^- (h>d appeared to Abiiiielech in a dream. 
In Gn 28’*"- .lacob in a dream had a sacramental 
vision w hich moved him to make a new covenant 
with God 'I’he dreams of Joseph in Gn 37, of 
the duel butler and chief baker in ch, 40, and of 
Pharaoh in ch. 41, though at iirst sight they appear 
to belong to a dillcrent class, because God does not 
directly a]»i>cjir in tliem, are in reality instances of 
the same thing, for by means of the dream God is 
represeriteil as imparting know'ledge concerning 
Ills will for the future. The .same may be said of 
Jg 7*’'’”^-, where we are told that one of the Midi- 
anite invaders of Falestine dreamed a dream. In 
1 S 28*’ it ajipears that dreams were recognized 
as one of the channels through which God gave 
His answers. In J K the Lord appeared to 
Solomon in a dream and made a sacramental 
revelation, which, according to the narrative, in¬ 
fluenced all the king’s future. Dt 13^- • classes 

the dreamer of dreams with the prophet, and Jer 
23“®- recognizes the dream as one of the ways in 
which the prophet ascertains the Divine will. That 
this means of communion huig survived among the 
Hebrews, is shown by the fact that Eliphaz is repre- 
Htuited in Job 4'‘‘*'*'- as telling imjircssivcly of a 
Divine confirmation of his theology Avhich came 
U> him in a vision of the night; and in Dn 2***^ 
revelations are made to Nebuchadnezzar in dreams. 

3 In ecstasy and visions.—Another way in 
which God was thought to come especially near 
to men w'as in ecstatic frenzy. In such frenzy 
the nervous or emotional excitement inhibits the 
ordinary control of the brain, and the actions of 
the subject are controlled by the reflex working 
of lower nervous centres. In all parts of the world 


peoide have been thought, Avhen in such paroxysms, 
to be under the control of a supernatural being.' 
The subject speaks incoherently, laughs, rolls on 
the ground, exhibits various bodily contortions, 
and often in the end becomes unconscious. Among 
the Fhccnicians at Gebal there was, about 1100 
B.C., as an Egyptian record shows,* such a prophet 
who exerted great influence. That the earliest 
form of profihecy in Israel was of this character is 
clear from a number of passages. For example, 
ill 1 S 19** ^ one of the signs of the coming of the 
Spirit of God upon Saul for the prophetic anoint¬ 
ing w'as that ‘ he also stri]>ped on his clothes, and 
he also projihcsied before Samuel, and lay down 
naked all thatday and all that night.’ That this kind 
of frenzy was regarded as of Divine origin is further 
shown by the fact that the word nnbhi means in 
Hebrew both ‘prophet’ and ‘lunatic.’ A trace of 
this ecstatic conception of coiumunion w’ith God 
is found in the history of the prophet Elisha. We 
are told in 2 K 3'® that, when on a certain occasion 
an oracle was requested of him, he caused a minstrel 
to play to him till the necessary prophetic ecstasy 
was excited. Such frenzy was awtordingly for a 
long )>eriod of Israel’s history regarded as an extra¬ 
ordinarily good means of communing with God. 

Midway between the dreams and visions of the 
earlier time and the more spiritual insight of the 
prophets to he treated below, stand the inaugural 
vi.sions of such prophets as Isaiah and Ezekiel. 
The vision of Isaiah described in Is 6 was apparently 
not a dream (at least he does not s]>eak of it as .such), 
and yet in the vividness of its details it recalls the 
dream. Tliis vision had also the stiongesi kind 
of sueramenta] signiflcance for the projihet. He 
felt that in it his lips were cleansed, his grasp of 
the work (Jod would do for His people was enlarged, 
(;lod’s need of him as a helper was brought home to 
his conscience, liis will was moved so that self-con¬ 
secration to the Divinely appointed task followed, 
and he was convinced that ( Jod had communicated 
to him what His future message was to be. The 
vision of Ezekiel (Ezk 1 '-3'®) is narrated with less 
lit/crary sinijilicity, and exhiliits fewer elements of 
the full sacramental value of it to the projihet; 
hut it is clear that by it he received his commission 
and his message. 'I’he more personal elements 
may be lacking only because the book of Ezekiel 
is tliroughout written in a less personal way than 
the book of Isaiah. 

4 . Spiritual insight of prophets.—The word 
|hij {luizOn) survived from the early and erude con¬ 
ceptions of the means of discerning the Divine will 
which have been described above, and was applied 
in later times to the utterances of all the literary 
prophets. Jastrow*has made it probable that it 
may have originated in an inspection of the entrails 
of animals However that may be, it lost that, 
significance in later times, and stood for all prophetic 
visions. Some of these were undoubtedly visions 
of the night, akin to the dreams of an earlier time, 
such as the visions attributed to Daniel (Dn 8 '“*) ; 
but the term, when it stands in the title of a 
prophetic book, is, at least by implication, made 
to cover the results of the enlightened thinking of 
the prophet, which were eommended by his judg¬ 
ment and conscience. Jeremiah, for example, tells 
UB of no inaugural vision similar to those ex- 
icricriced by Isaiah and Ezekiel. He simply tells 
low the word of Jahweh came to him, how he 
naturally shrank, on account of his youth, from 
public service, and how he was assured that 
Jahweh’s power would sustain him and cany him 
through. No mention is made of external acces- 

» See Davenport, Primitive Traiti in lUligioua Revivala, 1906, 
cha. „ 

* Bee Breasted, Ancient Record* of Egypt, 1906-1907. Ir. 280 

tJBL xxrlil. (19091 BO ff. 
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Bories to the vision. The impression is left that 
the Divine Spirit was working directly upon the 
mind and heart of the man, quickening his in¬ 
telligence and his conscience. That the prophet 
who could conceive the covenant of Jaliweh with 
His people as a matter of the inner spirit, the 
laws of which were inscribed on the heart, should 
he able to lift prophetic vision, and with it 
the conception of communion with God, out of 
all the objective accessories which cling to it with 
greater or less persistence from the cruder conce{>- 
titins of earlier days, need not surprise us. 

Having discerned this view of communion with 
(iod thus set forth in Jeremiah, we find, in turning 
back to the literary prophets who preceded him, 
that it was not new. Amos gives us no hint that his 
)hilippic8 against the sins of the nations had their 
)irth in anything less spiritual than his intellectual 
and spiritual insight quickened by the Spirit of God. 
Hosea makes it clear that he was made a prophet 
by a Hash of Divine illumination which enabled 
him to see the yearning love and sorrow of God for 
Israel, as well as his Divine patience and redemji- 
tive nature, all reflected, as in a mirror, in the tragic 
exj)erien(*es wliich had darkened tlic prophet’s home 
and broken his lieart. His message.s to Israel are 
not paraded as the thoiiglits of an unsubstantial 
dream, hut are given forth as the ripe utterances 
of an illumined mind, a loving heart, a tender 
conscience, a chastened sjiirit. The great messages, 
too, of Isaiah, such as tiie beaut.ful 8ong of the 
Vineyard in ch. 5, are clearly the vigorous expres¬ 
sions of a new conception of duty and religion, 
Ixirii of a newly awakened ethical and spiritual 
insight. 

I n the great prophets, then, from the beginning 
of the prophetic writing, we have a spiritual 
concc]>tion of communion with God taken for 
grant,ed. Visions and dreuiiis are still at times 
spoken of, as in Is 2‘J'^ and Jer 14*^ 23*”. The pro¬ 
phet’s career sometimes began with a vision akin 
in its form to the dreams of an earlier time, as we 
have seen to be the case with Isaiah and Ezekiel; 
blit in reality each of these prophets was a 
sf)iTitual lead'T in his time, and remains to our 
day an inspiring guide because he recognized in 
fact,, if he did not clearly express, the truth that 
those great moments when the mind grasps new 
and larger truth, and the depths of being throb in 
consequence with new emotions, so that the will 
is moved to make the endeavour to realize in one’s 
self or in one’s nation a higher ideal of life, are 
moments of the highest sacramental significance, 
moments of most real communion, moments when 
God’s thought is communicated to His servant, 
and God’s purjioses and life are shared by him. 

With Jeremiah and Ezekiel the conceptions of 
communion with God entered upon a new stage. 
This resulted from the doctrine of the individual 
nature of religion taught by these prophets (see 
.Jer 31*“-and Ezk IS). Down to this time the 
prevailing notions of religion had been national, 
kcligion was a relation between Jaliweh and His 
people, the Israelitish nation, rather than a re¬ 
lation between Jahweh and individuals ; and this 
had ^irofoundly affected the conceptions of com¬ 
munion. Of course, a nation is made up of indi¬ 
viduals, and the personal element in religion had 
never been wholly lacking. Even when the earliest 
and crassest conceptions prevailed, there must have 
lieen many examples of individual piety, of indi¬ 
vidual prayer which received an individual answer, 
of which the case of Hannah (1 S 1. 2) is but one 
instance. Nevertheless, when it was thought that 
Jahweh looked upon the nation as a nation, that 
He visited the sins of the fathers upon the children 
even to the third and fourth generation, this fact 
must have tended to obliterate moral distinctions 


in the individual, and to cast a blight over the 
highest type of personal communion and piety. 
It is not an accident, therefore, that in the poetry 
of the time after the Babylonian exile we find 
many expressions of personal communion of a 
spiritual character. 

5 . Expressions of personal communion.—One of 
the eailiest of these is in the book of Job. This 
poem depicts the inward struggles of one who, 
overtaken by misfortunes, found the traditional 
theology in which he was reared out of accord 
with the facts of experience, and in his despair 
nearly made shipwreclc of faith. With the energy 
of a hunted animal he demands a solution for a 
hundred puzzling problems. At last (iod answers 
him out of the wliirlwind. In this answer no 
solution to one of Job’s problems is ofl'ered. On 
the contrary, he is made to feel his littleness in 
contrast w'ith God. And yet the Divine vision is 
portrayed by the poet as sacramental. Joh declares 

( 42 #. •): 

* I had heard of thee by the heariiifl; of the ear; 

But now mine eye seeth thee. 

Wherefore I abhor niyHi‘lf. 

And repent in dust and ashes.' 

The problems are not solved, but in the sacra¬ 
ment of the Divine vision the lierirt has learned 
to trust One who knows th<-solution.* Modern 
exegetes agree that Jol> does not represent the 
nation ; he is thoroughly individual. His sutler- 
ings, agony, doubts, and vision are epochs in 
the growth of an individual soul. That the poet 
should find his solution in a sacrainental vision 
in which, in self-uhhorreiice, the soul enters into 
communion with God, is a striking tesLiinuny to 
the place that real sjiiritual communion with God 
had come to hold in the minds of Israel’s greatest 
thinkers. 

This eoncejition of the spiritual nature of com- 
tniinion finds frequent expression in the Psalter, 
which was the hymn-hook oi nost-exilic times. In 
their original form some of tiie Psalms may lie of 
pre-exilic origin, but hymn-books are from time to 
Lime re-edit-ed; sentiments wliich are no longer 
congruous with the religious feeling of the age, 
though owing to religious conservatism they may 
for a while be sung, are at last dropjied, and lan¬ 
guage canahle of expressing ade(|ualely the de¬ 
votional life of the time is substituted for them, 
j'he Psalter no doubt underwent such revision, so 
that, even if the torso of a few psalms be pre- 
exilic, in the mam it reflects the sentiments of the 
post-exilic time. In many passages in the Psalter 
the older forms of expression with reference to 
religion are maintaiiieu, and it is difficult to tell 
to what extent the psalmist had made his religion 
a matter of the spirit, but in others this difficulty 
vanishes. For example, Ps 63”-" was written by 
a man whose religion was inward, and whose lim 
drew its strength from spiritual eoinmunion with 
God. Briggs translates these verses as follows : * 

• When on my couch 1 remembered thee. 

In the iiiifht watches was niusinij; on thee, 

My soul did cleave after thee ; 

On me did take hold thy ri{;ht hand.* 

These words depict an experience of the sacra¬ 
mental consciousness of God’s presence as the 
author bad known it in his iiiglit-rneditations. 
Keligion was to him no longer conformity to a 
set of rules, or mere participation in a gorgeous 
ritual; it was to have his spirit re-vivifiea and 
invigorated by real communion with the living 
God. The author of Ps .51 held similar views and 
knew of similar experiences. He says • (w.**’***): 

* In me, <) God, create a clean heart, 

And a spirit that is steadfast renew in my breast. 

1 See I'eake, ‘Job/ in the Ctniwy Bible, p. 19, PrtMsm ef 
Sufferinrf in tlu OT, p. 100 fl. 

# ‘The Psalms,’ in ICC ii. [1906-1907] 72. 

* 60 rendered by Wellhausen-Fumese in HaupVe PB (1808). 
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(JaHt me not off from thy prcsericp. 

And thy holy spirit, do not take from me 
Ulve me once tnon the jflarl Hcnse of thy help, 

And Btrcii){rt,heii Ihon me with a that m Jovoub ’ 
'rhe mail who eouhl write thus knew of Divine 
tliseloKure^ such a- come in real eoinninnion with 
(iod, not iinjily in nn initial experience w'hieh 
fihonhl ch.’in^c the whole life, like that deseribed 
in Joh I'lit. like the author of Ph 63, he had 
known It . 1 '’ Ihe snst,ainiri^' bread of each prosaic 
<lay -fhe \itah/irif,' uxperieiiee whioli pave him 
sticnpfh to live 

'riic I’-alrns, however, reflect a preat variety of 
po’nl' ol \ietv. Pss 42, 43, and S4 move, so far tts 
outward evyiression poes, in the realm of <‘ere- 
inonial lelitrion ; Imt, in the intensity of the feel- 
inp expressed and as repards the (inality of that 
feehnp, their mil hors are in accord with the 
wiiteis of pss 5) ami 63. The writer of P.ss 42, 
43 was a Pcvife who had heen torn from the 
temple and its service, and wlm aecoidinply felt 
that iiu had been torn from (iod. Nevertheless, 
a.H he sinps (Ps 42^- '*) : 

‘ Ah t,hr luirl jtiuil.s foi tht whIit lirnnka, 

Ho partOj inv soul for Ujc< , <) (.o<l 

Why art tlioii i avl down, o ni\ soul . . .T 
Wait t.liou on Cod, for even yit, sli.ill J jmiise him,* 
he eoiivincc, ns that nndei the outwaul form of 
ttsmple lestiMties, processions, and eeiemonial his 
■soiii liu<l Known the mystic touch of the Divine 
Spirit, and that it wa.s lonpinp for the renewal of 
that mv.slic (.ouch to "whicli he was pivinp expres¬ 
sion. So (.he writer of Ps <S4 .spetiks of the outward 
temple, when he says (v."’) : 

‘ I d)oos« to aUind al. tlie threaiiold of the iiouHe of uiy God, 

iUttior tlian dwell in tenttt ot wickcdiiesH ‘ 

Yet no one can doubt that v ^ ‘ Rly heart and my 
flesh cry out for the livinp tlod,' is tlie cry of Ins 
nersonalilv, not foi a sa< rcd huildiiip, hut for (lod 
Himself. ■ 

In this post-exilic peiiod theie was preat variety. 
I’o some, like tlie author ol P.s 50, ritual was 
foolishn<*as, and relipion consisted not in ofrerinp 
bullocks, hut in ripht-ciuiMiess and tharikspivinp. 
To others, as l,he projihet Malachi, tliose who tlid 
not ollei the bullocks w’ere robbers of (lod (Mai 
3*^). Th(‘ authoi of I’s 119 exhausts lanpuape in 
his elloit to praise the Law’. He loves the l^aw 
because it puides him into a ])ure life and directs 
his way to (Jod. Of inward eommunion he cleaily 
was not ipnoiant, but his eommunion is cold and 
formal in compaiison with that of the authors of 
f’sH 42, 31, 63, iijid 84. 'I'he authoi of l\s 73, like 
the autlior of the book of ,Job, had w'restled with 
doubts which threatened his sanity. He had 
found })eaco, as Job did, in a moment of sacra¬ 
mental illumination. 

I’lie second Isaiah and a number of psalmists 
icpaitlcd the contemplation of Nature a.s a means 
ot communion w'ith (Jod. In Is the prophet 

calls to mind the W’ork of (Jotl in creation, and 
takes his hearers out into a Habylonian nieht to 
behold the marvels ol (Jod in the starry heavens, 
m Ollier to bepet in them the sacramental mood. 
Simil.irly in 41“ 43‘'‘"- 44“ 45^®* he jioiiits to the 
unusual events ol current history for ihe same 
purpose. Psalmists also tell u.s that the con¬ 
templation of Nature is a iiieans of coiuiuuuiou 
w ith (iod. Thus in Ps 8*®- we read : 

* W*heti I coiiHider thy heavens, the work of thy Giigem, 

'I'he innon ami llie stars, winch thou hast ordained ; 

Whut is man, that tlioii art inindhil of him ? 

And the eon of man, that thou visitost him? 

Kor thou hftHt made him hut little lower than God, 

Amt crownest him with glory and honour.' 

The contemplation of Nature made the Psalini.st 
conscious of Ins exalted rclipious privilepes. Siini- 
laily the unlhor of Ps 19* ® found the heavens a 
means of cieiitmp the sacramental temjier : 

The he„ » declare the glory of God ; 

Vmt the II nament showeth Ine handywork.' 


The author of Ps lt)7, after passing in review th* 
wonder.s of Nature, declares ; 

* Whoso is wist and will understAnd these things, 

£ven they shall understand the loving-kindness of Jahweh.' 

Upon the .same theme the writers of Pss J46, 
j 147, and 148 speak with }»ersna.sive beauty. One 
j theme runs through all. The stars, the growing 
grass, the eaie bestowed on dumb animals ny God, 
the creation of the marvellous siiowp the hoar 
frost, ice crystals, and the .silent de.struction of 
these, sea-monsters, lire, hail, stormy wind, and 
many other wonders—all are grounds for praise, 
and helps in api»i(*lieiidinp God. 

Side by .mile with this variety of personal ex- 
>eiience, the Levitical ceremonial continued. The 
oaves of shewhioad continued to he piled on the 
tal>le in the sanctuary ; they w’ere a symbol of that 
old phy.sieal communion witJi (toJ m which the 
primitive Israelite had believed. Perhaps the 
more supenstitious still thought that God ate of 
tills bread, ainl that thu.s in a .sense the priests sat 
at (iod’s table. Year by year the high priest 
entered the Holy ol Holies with the saenlicial 
blood—a symbol of the way in which it had been 
in the olden time siijijio.sed that eommunion with 
(iod w'a.s restored. It may well liave been that, 
as some witnessed this ceremonial, their heart.** 
were stirred to realize more clearly their own 
union with God. Other ceremonie.s, such as the 
morning and evening sacritice, jirobably acted on 
many in a similar way. Many there must have 
been w'hogave little attention to personal religion, 
but icsted content in the jierformance of the cere 
monies. And so it came about that in the lost 
pre-ChriBtian centuries Judaism ])reseiited as great 
a variety of types as does modern Christendom 
There w'ere the carele.s.s, theie w'ere the formali.sts, 
there were those who combined w ith foruiulisni a 
mild type of spiritual religion, but there wi‘re also 
the passionate mystics, who rested not till their 
hearts weie made jilive by sacrammital union with 
God, and their daily bread sujiplied thiough com¬ 
munion continually renewed. 

liiTRiUTi'RK.—W. R. Smith, llel. .S'em.'-*, London, 1894, ch*. 
vii.-ix.; W. E. Addis, Hebrew Relujnm, London, 1900 ; K. 
Marti, lirl. of the OT, Eng Ir., liOndon, 1SH)7 ; T. K. Clieyne. 
Jenngh lieUgiouH Life after the. Exile, London, 1K9S, G. A 
Smith, ‘ Isaiah,’ 2 vols., 1888-90, and ‘ Hook of Lhi* Twolvr 
I’ropheU,'2 vols., 1897-98 [both in Extnwitoi'n Bible] •, A. S. 
Peake, ‘Job,’ in the Century Bible, Kdinb. 190&, ami The 
1‘rufiiem of Suferinp in the OT, lyindou, 1904 ; L. W Batten, 
The Hebrew Puiphet, London, lOO.*!; J. H. Kaplan, I*sve.holwjy 
of /‘rophtcy, I’liilnd. 191)8, pp 8,S-144. 

(Jeokgk a. Barton. 

COMMUNION WITH DEITY (Japanese).- 
Like all other races, the Japanese have naturally 
experienced the desire to bring themselves into 
communication with their gods in order to obtain 
from them solutions of the various questions which 
|»erplex them. For this purpose, in the first place 
they had recourse to divination (ouranahi), either 
to the otlicial ‘greater divination,’ by omoplato- 
or to other secoiulary processes. This im- 
•ortant part of Shintoism will be treated in art. 
>iviNATiON (Japanese). Secondly, and subsidiarily 
to those fixed consultatious, w'e find tlie Japanese 
entering into contact with the Deity by means of 
inspiration {kanffukari), a kind of possession, in 
winch hypnotism seems to jilay the chief part, 
and wiiich will be discussed in art. INSI’IIIATION 
(Japane.se). In the present artiide we shall content 
ourselves with the inquiry w hetlier, in Japan, these 
relations with the Deity took the specify form of 
a communion properly so called, in the sense in 
which the theologians understand it. 

In this connexion we lind the custom of * eating 
the god ’ on Japane.se soil among the Ainus (q.v.), 
who ceremonially consume the bear hroupht up by 
them as a deity, and who also, when eating their 
rice, address a prayer to it as if to a god. But. it 
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may be asked, did such a belief exist anionf; their 
conquerors, i.e. among the Ja]»anese themselves? 
A euriou'^ text in the Nihmiqi reads as follt>ws; 

‘The Emperor [Jmiimi] comm."in(l(‘d Michi no Oiiii no-Mikoto 
(a ‘minister of the way’1. sajnn;; "We are now in perBoii 
about to celobrate a festival to Taka-nii-musiibi-im-Mikoto 

Hijili-auuuBt-l’ioibioer,’ one of tbe toreniost priiiiitive gods; 

• t'O! 

Hub nrl grf 

{‘Snored princess,’ tins 
held bv women] The 

called the Idzube, or sacred jars; the lire sliall be called Idzu 
no Kiigu-tMiichi, or sacred-fire-fatlier , tbe witer nball be called 
Id/n no Midzii-ba no me, or saered-water-fcinale , the food shall 
be called Id/ii-uka no me, or sacred-food-fcmalc , the firewood 
Kliall be called Id/.u no Yama-tauchi, or sacreil-mountaiii-father , 

1 the 

\\int«T, loth montli, Isl. dav * Tbe Emperor tasted 
t.iic food of the Iflzube,’ etc. (A'l/ionjij*, lu. Ibf., tr. Aston, 
London, 1890), i. I;’*,!) 

What are Ave to eoiulude from this document? 
Must we see in it an act by which the lirst legendary 
Emperor desired to assimilate the body of a deity, 
w’lio, in this i-ase, would he the famous ‘goddess of 
Eood’ (Uke-mochi, lor whom Id/n-uka no me is 
simply another name)? liy no means. True, the 
fo<i(I-oil<M'ing is divinized, hut the fact of partnupat- 
ing in it do<‘s not. ini]>Iy nny mystic idea. At the 
festival of lir.st-fniits which took place 

exactly at the time of yeai mentioned in this text, 
the iMnperors are always seen to taste the food 
ollercil to the gods, hut sinqily as a gue.st takes 
part in a banquet, and not as a w'orshipper com- 
munica.ting. llesides, it was qu'ti' natural that 
the Mikado, W'ho himself was rcgardeil as a living 
god {t/ci-ffn7rn)t should thus associate himself with 
the least of tlie celestial gods, Itut, after having 
oll’erefl the sacrifice of food to the. gods, the 
worshippers also, in their turn, might eat of it. 
This is done even nt the present day by the 
pilgiims to the temjdes of the goddess of the Sun 
and the, gotlde.ss of Eood at Ise. h'urther, even a 
stranger may be admitted to this rite ; e ff., about 
a dozen years ago, the writer w’as iiresent at a 
sacred dance of priestesses in an <ild temjde in 
Nara, and w'ns politely invited to eat a cake of 
sacred rice; and one m'orning, at a service lield in 
the great temple ol Nikko to celebrate the peace 
after the Chino-flajianese war, the priests ollcred 
him the divine sake in a red earthenware cup of 
antique form. 

Hence our conclusion is that, amonp this simple 
and mat.ler-of-fact race, communion with the Deity 
has never been imagined in the highly mystical 
form wdiich it has assumed among other races. In 
the sphere of religion [»roper, it doe.s not exist at 
all, and in fact it aiijiears only in the form of 
divination and inspiiatioii, i.e. in processes wdiicli, 
esjiecially in Japan, belong peculiarly to the sphere 
of magic. M. Revon. 

COMMUNION WITH DEITY (Muslim).— 
In many pa.ssagcs of the Qur’an, Allah is re¬ 
presented as an absolute sovereign, working His 
arbitrary wdll in solitary grandeur as though there 
w’ere no possible relation between Him and Ills 
creatures exc.ejit that of master and slave. 'I’his 
aspect of the Supreme Btung was perhaps the 
dominant one in Muhammad’s mind, hut, inasmuch 
as he W’as guided by feeling rather than logic, it 
did not exclude the very dillerent notion of a God 
near to men’s hearts, who is the light of the heavens 
and the earth, and whose face is visible every- 
wliere. Thus direct access to the Unseen is open 
not only to pro]»hets and saints, but to all Muslims; 
inspiralion, ecstasy, and dreams are phenomena of 
the same kind, however unlike in degree ; hence it 
is said in a well-known tradition ; ‘ Vision is a 
forty-sixth part of prophecy ’; and dreams in which 
God lliiiiseif is seen are often recorded as matters 
of ordinary experience. As regards the prophets, 
Tim Khaldan (Muqaddima,, Beyrout, 19(Kl, p. 98) 


snys that they ‘are created with the power ot 
])as.sing over from humanity, its flesh and its 
spirit, to the angels of the upper region, so that 
for a moment they become angels actually, and 
behold the heavenly host, and liear spiritual speech 
and the Divine allocution.’ This is the state of 
prophetic insjunition {tenhy). 

But among Muslims the idea of communion is 
best exempli tied, asitwasmost tniitfully developed, 
by those w’lio lived the mystical life (see SCfIISM). 
'I’lie aim of the Sufis is the attainment of union 
w'ith God. Such union is a lUvine gift, and cannot 
he acquired by study or eflort; it is bestowed only 
on tbo.se who juinfy tlii'ir hearts, banish all w'orldly 
thoughts and aml»iturns, and devote themselveB 
entirely to God. Although the Sufis have no term 
precisely corresponding to Koivuivia,^ their technical 
vocabulary conijuises a large number of w'ords 
which ex'press the notion of more or less complete 
communion with the Deity : e.g. gurh (‘ nearness’), 
unjt (‘intimacy’), mnskahndat (‘contemplation’), 
rnuJuldathat^ nnmimarat, mrnultdt (‘spiritual con¬ 
versation’), Jivdiir and imthntkirnt (‘presence’), 
sukr (‘intoxication’), wusFtl and jam (‘union’), 
fand (‘annihilation’), and haqn (‘subsistence’). 
A few' extracts from Sufi wiiters will show’, as 
clearly os is possible, what meaning these terms 
are intended to eon\ ey. Abu Na.sr aI-)Sarraj (f A.l> 
987) says in his Kddb al-Luma* (MS, private 
collection): 

‘The stale of neariiPBR(r/urf') helonf^a to one who behold* with 
hia heart, the nearneHx of (hwi to him, and seekH to <lraw nigh 
unto lliiii by his piety, and conn-iitrateH bin mind on Uod’s 
presence by thinking of Him conlimiiilly. There are three 
classes of them ; (1) those who seok to draw nigii by divers acts 
of devotion, because thrv know that (lod hath knowledge of 
them and that He is near t.o them and hath jiower over them ; 
(2) those who reHli/.c t Ins profoundly, like 'Amir ihn ‘Ahd al-Qais, 
who said, " 1 never looked at anything without regarding (Jod 
os nearer to it than T was." And the poet says: " I realized 
Thee in my heArt. and iiiv tongue converHed with Thee secretly, 
atui wo were united m soiuo wavs but sojiarateil in otiiers. If 
aw»‘ has hidden Ther from the siglit of mine eyes, yet ecstasy 
has made Tiie* near to mius inmost, parts"; (8) Ihs spiritual 
adopts who lose rouHciousneHS of their nearness, and in this 
stale Cod drawn near to them.’ 

IjariUi al-Miiha^ibi (t A.I>. 857) was asked, 
‘What is the sign of true intimacy {uns) w’ith 
God?’ He leidietl : 

‘To he grieved bv associating with Ills creatures, and to be 
distrc8.scd by them, and to choose with the heart the sweetness 
of remembering Him.' He was asked, ‘ And wdiat are ths 
outward sipis of one who is intimate with Qod ? ’ He answered ; 

‘ He is isolated in comunny, hut concentrated in aolitude; a 
stranger at home, at home when he is abroad; present in 
ahsence, and absent in presence.’ On being requested to 
explain tiie meaning of ‘ isolated in company, hut concentrated 
in solitude,' he said: 'He is isolated in remembrance of Qod, 
engrossed in rohocting upon that which ban taken possession of 
Ins tieart, pleased with the sweetness of romembrance ; and he 
is isolated from others by his own state, although he is present 
with them in l>ody.’ lie then said, in answer to a further 
question: ' He who is concentrated in solitude is one wrbo is 
concentrated by his thoughts and has made them all into a 
single thought in his heart, since all that he knows is con¬ 
centrated in heedful contemplation and seemly reflexion upon 
the Invme omnipotence, so that he belongs entirely to Ooci in 
his understanding and heart and thought and imagination' 
{I^ilyat al-Avliya, Leyden MH, li. 241). 

Contemplation (7n.t4,y/irl/tar/aG iu defined aa spiritual 
vision of God, whicli is produced either by sound¬ 
ness of intuition or by tJie power of love, according 
to the trailition that God said : ‘ My servant seeks 
to draw nigh unto Me by pious works until 1 love 
him, and w hen 1 love him 1 am his ear and his eye.’ 
It is a state that cannot he described in words. 
The earliest definition of fann (‘annihilation’) 
seems to be due to Ahfl Sa'icTal-Kharraz, who died 
tow'ards the end of the 9th cent. a.d. He defined 
it as ‘ dying to the sight of human abasement 
{'ubvdiyyat), and living in the contemplation of 
Divine omnipotence {ruhubiyyat)*; i.e. the true 
servant of tiod is ho lost in contemplation that he 

J Ths Arab, root meaning ‘ to participate ’ (sharaka) could 
not be used in thin sense, ae it had already been appropriated 
by Muhammad to signify the attribution of partners to Ood. t.« 
polytheism. 
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no loiif^er attributes his actions to himself, but 
refers them all to God. 

Some account of the theories concerning union 
with the Deity which are held by Sufis of the 
pantheistic school will be given in art. SCfIism. 
Without entering into psychological or meta¬ 
physical subtleties, we may quote the following 
passage from the IJihfnt al-Auhifa^ ii. 194, as a 
characteristic illustiation of Muslim views on the 
nature of the mystical life : 

'SoniP one laid to Dhu ’1-Nuii of Egypt (t A.l). 869): “The 
^ufiH know that God rpcs them in every circumstance, and they 
guard iheniHelves h> Jlini against e\erv one bosideB,” Another 
comfuinion of I>hu '1-Nun, an ancetio, T^hir by name, who was 
preHeiil among the audience, cried : “ Nay, Abu '1-FauJ,^ they 
behold the Itelovod of their hearts with tb« eye of certaiiitv, 
and Hoe that lie is existent in every case and near at every 
moment, and that He knows all that is wst and dry and foul 
and fair. . . And through Mis government and providence and 
Hlrengtheningthey became indc]>i‘ndent of their own jirovideiice, 
and plunge into seas and cross niouiitains through the Joy of 
behold mg His regard for them, and cleave the darkness asunder 
by the light of His conteni)iIation. They are inspired by the 
sweelneubof ills being t.o drink deep of bitterness ; and through 
Ills neurnesH and Ills standing over tliein they sup)>ort ad¬ 
versities and endure aflliotiona ; their confidence m llis choice 
causes them to hazard their lives in what t.hey do and stifTer; 
their love of Ills will and their obedience to llis iileasure make 
them well-pleased with the states in which He places them, 
snd they are angry with themselves hecause they know what i.s 
due to Him, and hecauso, on account of His justi(‘e towards 
them, t.hey are ready to undergo punishment. l?his leads them 
to he flileii with Hmi, so that in their veins and joints there is 
no room for love of aught except Him, and not even the weight 
of a mustard-seed in them remains empty of Him, and nothing 
is left in them save Hun. They are Ills entirely, and He is their 

f ortioii III tins world and in the next Tliey are uontent witli 
Imi and Hu with them; He loves them aiid they love Him; 
they are llis and He is theirs ; He prefers them and they’ prefer 
Him; they remeinlier Hun and He renienihers them. Those 
are the party of God (tiiir. Iviii. 5d‘2). and the party of God are 
the pioHjierous 

Other iiuitterH bearing on this siibjt'ct, sncIi as 
tlie methods bv which the state of ‘ union ’ may be 
induced, and tlie miraculous powers vouchsafed to 
those wlio have attained or are cajiahle of attain¬ 
ing it, will be discussed under ^Ofiism. 

liiTRiiATURK.— Most works on Hufiism contain relevant matter. 
Bee D. B Macdonald, VVtr liclujwuf AtUtude and Lije m 
lalam (Clliicugo, 11)0))), and R. A. Nicholson, Translation of 
the Kash/ al-mahjub (Loiiiion, lUlO). 

Rey nold A. Nicholson. 
COMMUNION WITH DEITY (Par.si).— 

1 . The Avestan religion contains only one instance 
of a real, well-dcliiieil mysticism, viz. the gliiiipHes 
from the Prophet’s inner life, still extant in the 
Gathicliterature. The most important indications 
of Zarathushtra’s ni^'stical vision of Ahura Mazda 
and of his intimate intercourse with the Heavenly 
PoYvers are to be found in Yasna xliii. 6-13 (see 
Jackson, Zoroaster^ 1899, jip. 40, 46). The ob¬ 
scurity of Yas. XXX. 3 makes it uncertain whether 
we have to do with a revelation of the two spiritual 
antagonists to t)ie Propliet in a dream or not. In 
an inferior order of civilization, Zarathushtra is 
one of the classical instanc<;s of a mysticism applied 
to the will rather than to the feelings. 

2 . Zaruthushtrianism having jiroduced no second 
prophetic mind of original poYver, communion 
witn God has found scope—without such personal 
mysticism—chieily in the religious and moral prac¬ 
tice, i.t. in the lifo-])rogramnie devised (at least 
partly) by Zaratliushtra, and in rites, originating 
in the ethnic and naturalistic religion before him 
or outside his inlluenee. Communion with God 
and the Heavenly Beings is sought for and exercised 
through strenuous obedience to religious and moral 
duties (consisting in the struggle against the 
demons), through attention to tlie fields and the 
cattle, and through strict observation of the rules 
of worship and of purity. The characteristics of 
this godly life are the absence of any ascetic means 
of bringing the soul into m^'stical communion with 
God (see Asceticism [l^ersian]), and the legalistic 
spirit that pervades it. 

1 Abu '1-Faid is the ‘ name of honour' (kunyafjof Dhu 'l-N&n. 


3 . A survival of (or a borrowing from) a lower, 
naturalistic kind of communion witli Deity is pre¬ 
served in the Avestan worship—the holy intoxicat¬ 
ing drink, the haomci. But its effect of bringing 
the jiriest into immediate communion with God, so 
stmngly exiiressed in the Vedic hymns about soraa, 
is olisolote in the Avesta. The intoxication by 
fuioma is alluded to in Yasna x. 13 ff., but already 
in the Avesta its use has become a mere rule of the 
ritual, without any effect on body or mind. Later, 
and especially nioilern, Parsiism has d('velopod the 
moral side of that behaviour which constitutes 
communion with God. Nathan Sodkrblom. 

COMMUNISM.— 

‘The most useful way in which we can employ the terms 
Ooniiiiunism and Conimiinistic ... is to restrict them to those 
schemes or measures of ^overiinieiital inlcrfcrence for equalizing 
distribution which discard or override the principle that a 
labourer’s reniiincratiou should be proportioned to the value of 
his labour.’ 

'rhis statement of Sidgwick {Principles of Pol. 
Econ. bk. iii. ch. vii. § 3) brings to the front the 
di/lcrence between Collectivism or Sotialisni {q.v.) 
and Communism. Socialism aims at putting the 
instruments of production into the hands of the 
State, so that all the product may l>e available tor 
divi.sion among the various factors of production. 
At present, Socialism alleges that an altogether 
undue proportion oi the product is captured by the 
capitalist, the einjiloyer, and the middleman. But 
Socialism does not, exccjit in the views of some 
unrepresentative extremists, intend to divide this 
product without regard to the efficiency and the 
productive capacity of the worker. Communism, 
on the other hand, thinks rather of distribution 
than of production. It would be tolerant as to the 
methods of production if only the product were 
ilivided, not on the basis of absolute merit, but on 
that of the need of the coiisiiiiier. A man should 
receive his share, not on the ground that he is a 
competent producer, but simply on the ground that 
he exists. Thus Socialism and Communism both 
start from the brotherhood of man. iiut Socialism 
deals with production, Communism with consump¬ 
tion ; Socialism claims to l>e economic. Communism 
rests itself ufion sentiment; Socialism would try to 
make work efficient by letting each man feel that 
the results of his labour w'ere to accrue to him and 
to his fellow-workmen instead of becoming the 
perquisite of the capitalist employer; Communism 
w’ould couhider that the claim came not so much 
from the fact that the man had created something, 
as from the stern necessity of his having to 
subsist. 

These dilleronces are represented in two broad 
ways—intellectual and historical. The feature of 
Socialism, since the days of Karl Marx, has been 
its desire to establish itself on some unassailable 
economic position, on some labour theory of value, 
or some testimony of the wastefulness of com¬ 
petition. It quite realizes that if it is ever to 
command assent it must create intellectual convic¬ 
tion, not only among the masses, whose thinking 
i.s biased by their hard conditions of life, but also 
among the thinking classes, whose mental pro¬ 
cesses are carried on under a white light. But 
Communism has no economic literature. It has 
appealed to religion—most communistic attempts 
have l>een religious in their initiation ; it has 
appealed to the brotherhood of man; it has adduced 
tlie undoubted anomalies of the present condition of 
things. But it has produced nothing in its justifica¬ 
tion that has had the same economic grip as Marx’s 
Capitalism. Coniiiiunistic literature has been the 
product of tlie dreamers. That is not to say that 
it has been without its far-reaching influence. The 
dreamers, after all, have been behind most of the 
great events ot human history. But it is proof 
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that Comiuuuism as a theory is not to be criticized 
only from tiie economic standpoint. It has made 
its appeal to that in human hie which goes deeper 
than oven the postulates of ec<moniics. If, intel¬ 
lectually, Socialism and Communism have thus 
been severed, a historical diflerence is aisoajtparent. 
That Socialism is spreading rapidly is not a matter 
requiring proof. Communism, liowever, is dis¬ 
tinctly losing ground. It held a more prominent 
place in men’s thoughts half a century ago than it 
does to-day. It is impossible to imagine a group 
of thinkers now being captured by a system of 
Communism as the intellectuals of Paris were held 
by the views of Saint-Sinioii. The concc]>tiori of 
the possible in huniau society has dwindled with 
the extension of the possible in physical science. 
W c ai e more certain of progress in the mastery of 
Nat.urc than we are of progress in the mastery of 
hliman conditions. The history of the various 
communistic ellorts, even carried out as thej'^ have 
been upon a scale small enough Ui allow of a<lequate 
sujierinlendcnce, has been lamentable. I'lie con¬ 
viction has grown that the solution of the social 
piohlem is not to he found in those large schemes 
oi human amelioration in which a man’s need 
constitutes his primary claim for a.ssistancc. 
Optimism has waned as humanity has grown 
older. 

Of all tlie attemjits that liave lieen made to 
constitute on ]ia])er an ideal Commonwealth, I’lato’s 
RejmbLic re.niains the most noteworthy, because in 
it the problems that liavo manifested tliemsolves 
in the practical etlort to lealize a communistic 
society nave been clearly toreshaduwed. Econ- 
omi(!8, os we understand the term, scarcely pre¬ 
sented itself to the (rreek thinkers ; hut it is just 
because Plato was concerned with the whole of 
human life, rather than with any particular theory 
of valm;, that his piiiture of a communistic society 
possesses such value. He is, of course, limited by 
the conditions of his time : he cannot think of a 
society that does nut have tlie assistance of slave 
labour. Put he sees that in a communism tlie 
{josition of women and the regulation of the family 
ore all-important. If all things are to be held in 
common, is this principle to extend to the position 
of vvoiiKui? Are tliey individuals, regulative parts 
of the society, and cajiahle of making a contract? 
Or arc they things, part of the common stock of 
propel ly ? 11 is view is that there must he a com¬ 

munity of wives. To leave uiitouc;hed the institu¬ 
tion ot the family is to perpetuate iiidividiiaiism. 
Ilut then there will arise the danger that in a 
society where all the obligations are shared the 
sense of responsibility will sulfer, and children 
will he brought into the world so recklessly that 
the iicrinancnce of the new society will he en¬ 
dangered. Hence arises the second change in the 
family condition. Chihlren are to he begotten 
only under the control of the State, which is t<i 
regulate not merely their number, but also their 
parentage, and the age at which marriage may be 
entereil on. The children are to he brought up 
togiither, ignorant of their parentage, in institu¬ 
tions where privilege will have no place, inheritance 
no influence. The preparation of the child for the 
purposes of the State will he all-inqiortant. The 
surplus pojiulatioii, which is anticijiated, will be 
dealt with by migration, emigration, and coloniza¬ 
tion. 

In Sir Thomas More’s Utopia (1516), on the 
other hand, there is no attempt made to alter the 
institution of the family ; but, just because of 
this, the Utopia fails to grapple with the special 
problem that all communistic efforte have had to 
face. Sir Thomas More thinks of a community of 
about four million souls living without private 
property, and having their labour superintended 


by elected olbcers. People are not always to be 
kept at one task ; they are to be moved about from 
one labour to another ; and, as agricultural labour 
is the hardest of all, every one has to take his turn 
at it. The population que.stion is dealt with by 
a levelling jirocess. The surplus children of large 
families are to be adojited by those who have few 
or no children ; and, if this will not meet the need, 
the excess of population is to emigrate. The 
native greed of mankind will disappear before the 
fact that, os all are delivered from the fear of 
want, no one will wish to take more than his share, 
M’hile, as each man works in full view of the 
community, there will be no sluggards; the 
popular judgment will be a suHicicnt stimulus to 
intiiistry. 

Hetore we come to consider the conceptions of 
(kmimiinism, and the atlem]»ts at their realization 
which may have been supposed to spring from the 
views of the perfeetihilily of man eiirrent from the 
middle of the 18th cent, onwards, it would be well 
to go batik and consider wliat was the rtdation of 
primitive Christianity to CominuniMii. One great 
argument adduced in favour ot Communism is that 
it IS the systmii \\ liieli h:us lUblical and Christian 
sanction. The assnniption is that tlie Jerusalem 
Church was connnunist le. Of this there is no 
jiToof. We arti told that ‘ as many as wert' pos- 
se.ssors of lands or houses sold them, and brought 
the prices of the tliiii'^s that wore sold . . . and 
distrihiitiou was made unto every man according 
as he had need’ (Ac 4*^^). lint this comnumism 
was no easential part of the polity of the primitive 
Church, if a man cared thus to give his wealth, 
it was counted as a good deed ; but the special 
mention of ‘Joseph surnamed Haniabas ’ (v.*“) in 
this connexion shows that the practice was liy no 
means universal. The sin of A nanias and Sapphira 
was not that, having sold their land, they gave 
only a part of tl.e price, hut that they represented 
that part of tlie price to he the whole. Their sin 
was not refu.sal to surrender property, hut lying, 
'riiero was no obligation on them to give anything. 
As St. I’eter said, ‘ Whiles it remained, did it not 
remain thine own ? And after it was sold was it 
not in tlij power?’ (Ac 6*). At the .same time, it 
is i»rohahIe that the Jerusalem (Jhurch was largely 
communistic, and its subsequent iiistory allords 
but a sorry argiitiient in favour of Communism. 
That (^llhurch existed in a state of chronic iioverty, 
and had to be supported by those young (Jliurches 
that the Apostle Paul founded in Asia Minor and 
elsewhere. But here, again, it would ho rash to 
attribute the jioverty solely to the communistic 
ideas. It is clear from St. I’aurs letters that the 
conception of the imminence of the Second Advent 
of the Lord resulted in the abandonment by 
many of their labour, and in their throwing 
of them-selves upon the charity of the Church for 
their sustenance in the days that were to elapse 
before the elements were melted with fervent 
heat. 

But it is quite possible that the primitive Church, 
in any approach it made towards Comiiiunism, had 
before it the remarkable example of the Essenes 
{q.v.). Every one in Palestine mu.st have been 
familiar wdth the practice of these enthusiasts, who 
lived mainly in the Wilderness of Judsea, although 
scattered colonies existed throughout the land. 
They probably derived their name from Syr. apn 
(pi. pDQ, emph. ajoq), ‘pious’ (see Scliurer, GJV* 
ii. 560), and numbered altogether alxmt 5000 souls. 
The account of them written (c. A.D. 20) by Philo 
of Alexandria (Quod om, proh. lib. 12-13) shows 
that at the very time of our Lord’s human life they 
were a subject of public interest: 

' No on« had his priTat* house, hut shared his dwelling with 
all; and, living' as they did in ooloniee, they threw open their 
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doors to anj of tfn ir Hort who cam** their wav Thf\ htul a 
■tori'house, cfanni'in t'xpoirlit ure, (•ominoii camieiitb, r’oituiion 
food eaten in «//a itm (or ( ommon meals). Tins was niatie i)08- 
sil>le hy their praetn i- of jmttinjr wiiatever they each earned <lay 
bx day into u eorntnon fund, onl, of wliieJi hIho the Bick were 
supported wiieii tlie> < onld not uork Tlie tt^ed amonp tiiem 
were ohjeetH of reverenee and honour, and treated b3 the rest 
as parentH >>\ r*-1'ohi.'l'• n ’ 

Euso,]»ni‘’, in the I')frp. Evfirtg. (viii. 11), }»rcRorv<>^ 
a frjiijnn'iii of Aimhujif for fhe Jews, which 

rcpcfits, hut alHO KUppleincnt.s, t,lu* iiifoiiuation 
alrcu,'’' ;:i\cn: 

‘ rill II -ire no idiihiren nr Mitillii- ainonj; them, but onl^ full- 
jri'iwii imii, lit men alreud\ in Ifie decline of life. . . . They are 
VI 1' in liiHtTmnH, and work hard from early HunrlHe to Hunset as 
tiUi 11. of the Hoil, or herdHiiien, or hee-farniera, or aR eratt.smen. 
Wliati'ver they earn tlie.t hand over to the ideeted steward, W'lio 
at fiiice huvH victuals for the common rejiast.’ No Esseiie. adds 
I’liilo, on this account, inarnes, hut ail practise continonre 
‘ For women are selfish and je.alous, and ajit to pervert men s 
characters hy ceaseless ctncaiiery and wiles . while, if they ha\e 
fihildieii, they are jiufTcd iiji and bold m speech, driviiift their 
husbands to actions which are a iirir to aiiv real ti-IIowship witli 
otln r men 

The .scc.l,, s;i,yH IMiriy ( f A.I). 70), was kept up h}" 
recruits whn were lilled willi tlie sorrow of this 
world . 

‘Till number ol their fellows is Uejit up and daj' by day 
renewed • for there lloi k to them from af.ir man.y who, wearied 
of tiuttlinf; WMth the roueh sen of life, drift into tlieir system. 
Thus for tiiousaiids of ajfes, straiijji-e to tell, the race is per¬ 
petuated, and vet no one IS horn in it. does the contrition 
felt l»y others for their past life enrich this sect of men’ {UN 
V. 17). 

'I’his eomuiunisiii of tin; Easonoa, however, differs 
froui uio.sl, of those modern eoniiiiuiiistic efforts 
which we tire now to eonsidcr, in liavtnj' o-s its 
hasis a profound pt'SKiiniain. Tt did not ]mt itself 
forwani as a sohition of the world’s prohlem, but 
only as an esc.ape from it. It was, ns riiriy says, 
contrition that made men Eaaenes, not the ahound- 
iiif; hopefulness which characterized the dreamers 
of oi/^dit«eri hundreil years later. Over tliis whole 
gap we may now Icaj), and lind the gene.sis of 
modern (kuiiintiTiism in tliose ideas of man’s natural 
perfeetihilily tluit were eurr<;nt in France before 
the UeN'oliition. Rousseau, in (he Conirai Soeirtl 
(17H2) had given utterance to the feeling of op- 
jucssed men that the system under which they 
were living had nothing inevitable about it, and 
could be ladically altered il the jdain man, in 
whose interest any system of government should 
be rootetl, eared to bring about, an alleratioii. 
Morelly, in the Code de In Nature (1755), said the 
same thiiiLf, with a more limite.d applieatmn. Man’s 
dejiravit y, Ik; dechued, was due tu hail in.stitutions; 
naturally man ivas virt uons. Consequently, if the 
institutions umler which he was living were im¬ 
proved, his natural virtue would reassert itself. 
As things were, no one conhl work well, heeause of 
the hojiel(‘.s.sness of poverty, oii the one hand, or 
heeause of the disineliiiat ion to work that riclies 
bring, on the other. But under regenerated condi¬ 
tions every one, as he was alile, would contributt; to 
the ujikeep of, and in return wouhl he maintained 
by, the Slate. These views tried to expre.sB them¬ 
selves in 1790 in th<‘ eonsjiiiaey of Babeuf and his 
assoe.iates, who called themselves the ‘ Secte des 
Egan.v.’ Tliey met, to liegin with, in the Pan¬ 
theon as a club. When the meetings were stopped 
by Bonaparte, the memheis organized themselves 
into a seeiet soeiely, ami the extent of the appeal 
wiiich their views made may be judged from the 
fact that they soon had J7,000 well-armed men in 
the membership, and had also the sujiport of 
several quarters of Paris. A manifesto written hy 
Sylvaiu Mari'chal, one of their number, declared : 

‘ W c w ill have real equality, no matter what it costs. Woe to 
tlioHc who conic between us and our wishes. ... If it is need¬ 
ful, let all unili/atioti perish provided that we obtain real 
equiilitv . . No furtlicr jinvate pnijiertv in land ; the land 
beloii^rs to no pi i\ ate iiernoii We clunii, we require, the enjoy¬ 
ment of the fruitM of the land for all.' 

The ‘ Equals ’ had imbibed the views of the Physio¬ 
crats as to laud being the real source of all wealth, 


and in the pursuit of their plans were prepared to ^o 
to any length.s. But Pans was in strong hands m 
1796. The conspiracy was discovered, and ‘ a whifl 
of grape shot,’ or its equivalent in cold steel, put 
an end to Babeuf in February 1797. 

'riie really important contribution of France to 
the history of Communism was that made by 
Saint-Simon and his followers, from 1820 l-o 1832. 
.AImo<^t every well-knowm thinker in the France of 
that time was a Saint-Simonist, and Saint-Simon 
st.unds behind Augustt* Comte and Positivism. If 
vic ask ourselves how it was t,h:it, views which now 
seem so extreme, because so logical, evei found afoot- 
ing in so learned n siici»_*ty ns tJial in which (k)mte, 
Leroux, Ee^^icps, Ihppolytc Carnot, and Augustine 
Thieny liad tlu'ir jihi.ce,* we have to remember the 
exhaustion t hat liad iolhiwed upon the Revolution 
and the Niij»oleonie wars. The Saint-Simonists 
put forward their views in a time of leactioii. 
Men Avere tired of the militaTisni and ah.solutism 
which had brought France to the dust. They were 
a little ashamed, too, of the brutality that had 
characterized the Revolution, ’riieydid not desire 
to po back upon what the Revolution had done, 
but they Imiged to sc<; a g(»\einment based ujion 
lihe consent of the whole, in wliicli the actual reins 
of power shouhl he in tin; hands of the Avisest. 
The Revolution had abolished ptivilege in olhidal 
matters; the Saint-Siinonist.s a\ islied to abolish 
priAuIege altogether. But it Avould be impossible 
ever to seeme equality, so long as the children 
of those who had wealtli were to be granted special 
educational and social advantages. As tilings 
\Aerc, tlieie was not only hereditary wealth, hut 
hereditary poverty. Ment-al ine.Hicueiicy jicrpctu- 
ated itself, heeause those who might have become 
efhcjeiit, had (diey had the opportunity, Avere left 
in the eomlitiou into vvhieli they had been horn. 
Ilciice inheritance ol all kinds was to he (lone 
auay with. A man could have no more than a 
life interest in bis juoperty ; and even tlien he was 
to use it to the utmost, not sellisbly, but for the 
good of the community. Saint-Simon Avas bimself 
an aristocrat, a scion of the same bouse as the 
famous Samt-Simon of the Memoirs, and the 
jiarjidox that views such as these should have 
uo(;eeded from him may have giA^en them a wider 
learmg than they aa'ouUI otherwise have received. 
But he died, after a life pas.sed mainly in great 
poverty, in 182.A, and his views were elaborated 
specially hy his followers Bazard and Eafantiii. In 
a letter Avliieh they addressed to the President of 
the Chamber of I)e])utics on Ist Oct. 1830 they 
said t 

* The followers of .Saint-Sinion believe in the tiaiurul inequality 
of men, and look on tliis inequality as the basis of association, 
as tlie indispuiiHuble condition of snc.ial order. All they desire 
is tlie abolition of every privilege of birth without exception, 
and, as a consequence, tlie destniction of the greatest of all 
these privileges, the power of bequest, the effect of w hioh is to 
leave to chance the apportionment of social advantages, and to 
condemn the largest class in number to vice, ignorance, and 
poverty. They desire that all instruments of labour, land, and 
capital, which now form, subdivided, the inheritance of private 
iiieHiis, should be united in one social fund, and that this fund 
should lie operated on princi^)loR ot association by a hierarchy, 
so that each one wull liavo bis task according to his capacity, 
and wealth according to his work ’ 

It. waB thiH ‘hierarchy’ that led very booh to 
difliculiy. Baiiit-Simoii had intended that the 
imlustiial chiefs should he men of science. On his 
death, Razard and Enfantin, aided by a remark¬ 
able group, carried on the work largely thiough 
tlie (Jlohe newHpajier. But Razard seceded, and 
Enfantin removed the community to Meiiilrnon- 
tant. What happened there belongs rather to the 
domain of morals than of economica. The question 
of a PriestcHs emerged, and a doctrine of free-Iove 
was stated. In August 1832, Enfantin was con¬ 
demned, in a none too squeamish France, for the 
promulgation of articles injurious to public 
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morality. Saint-Simonisni wan extin^^uislied in 
a burst of popular lau^liUir. 

Charles rourier (177*2-1837) was another di earner 
whose dreams had much less foundation in tliiiifrs 
as they are than had those of Saint-Sinion. He 
liad a (lurious apocalyptic com:ej)tion of the world, 
and its duration in all for 80,000 years. In the 
.State that he imagined, neither duty nor self- 
interest w'as to be the chied motive of man, but his 
passions. Every one was to work according as his 
inclinations dictated. He thought of the world as 
bcjcoining gradually covered with a system of 
phalanges which were to take the place of munici¬ 
palities. In the centre of each phalange there was 
to be a phalanstery whore the mem hors were to 
live a life in common. 'I'ho division of the workers 
into various trades would he arranged hy each man 
tollo^^ iim his own fancy ; and each group, when 
arranged, would go out to work as sohliers go out 
to drill. This working group was to he the unit. 
Nationality under such a system would disappear, 
for the phalanges were to cover the globe, and 
were to number 2,985,084 ' The ruler of the whole 
system w^as to be the Omniarnue^ w’ho was to live 
at (yonstantinople. Eacdi phalange was to use the 
product of its own work, and exchange its Hur|>his 
with other phalanges; each phalange might own 
capital, and in the phalange cajntal was to receive 
four-tAvelfths of the protit, labour five-twelfths, 
and ability three-twelfths. The scheme, of course, 
wa.H a puie phantasy, and under it tlie marringe 
relationship was to become a species of polyandry. 
But the iiiteiest of this scheme is that, just as 
Saint-Simon stood behind Comte, so Fourier stood 
liehiiui Louis Blanc. 

It nifty V)P worth while stating at this jwiiit that Commun- 
Isn. has nothing to do with the Pans (loiiiniiine of 1871. In 
France the 'ooiiimune' is tht raunn ijialit.y or tw>rough. The 
Paris (onimnnusts felt that the national iiftairs had been RO 
baillv handled that they desired t<< secure the conmiimal or 
corporate indepetKlonce of Paris and a deuiocrutic Republic. The 
moveinont was political, not ecoiioniic. 

While Europe may have .supplied most of the | 
communistic theory, the actual attempts at 
Comiiiuniam in Euroju* aie hardly worth consider¬ 
ing. llohertOwen’s ‘Queeinvoocl Community’ at 
Tytherley in Hampshire (18.39-1844) belonged to 
his old age, wheu the iiitel' aitual balance of his 
early and middle years had lieeii largely lost. The 
Uniled States have supplied almost numherlesH 
object-lessons, and several of these experiments 
are so significant—rather for the direction they 
have felt compelled to take tlian for any real 
success they have achieved—that they will be dealt 
with in a separate article (Communistic Societies 
OF AMKI.’IOA; cf. also art. AMANA SOCIETY). 
Those efiorts have resulted in almost uniform 
failure. Any material success that one or two of 
them have achieved has been gained at the cost of 
almost all the variety and the gladness of life. 

Some of che reasons for the failure of these 
communistic cllorts are the following ; 

(1) 7Vie guestion of the family has been found to 
be insoluble in Communism. The danger in a 
society in which all are supported hy all is that the 
individual may lose the sense of responsibility, and 
propagate his kind beyond the power of the com¬ 
munity to maintain the increase of population. This 
diliiculty has been met in various ways: hy the 
insistenceon celibacy-~an unnatural ana unhealthy 
state of things ; by the attempt to regulate the sex 
relationship within the home—an interference that 
independent spiiits will not tolerate; and, lastly, 
by a variety of experiments in free-love, in which 
the fact that the community carries the burden 
has been made tlie excuse for nractices that would 
mean the death of society. The Saint-Simonists 
got themselves laughed out of existence, hut there 
was something in their contention that the prime 


necessity of Communism is the abolition of all in- 
lieritam^e; and, if inheritance is to he aholi.shed, 
individual parentage must no longer he recognized. 
The children mu.st belong to, and be nurtured hy, 
the coiimiunity, noi by the parents. 

(2) Any communistic 8ucce.s.s is conceivable only 
nt the price of thr absolute surrender of liberty. 
It is not untliinkahle that a strong character 
might create a ncli ami powerful society, but ho 
could do so only by acting as the autocrat, and by 
resolutely juitting down all opjiosition. He would 
have to coiitr<»I everything ah.solutelj'—the lamily 
life, even in it.s most intimate a'^pect, os well as 
the commercial undertakings. But to live under 
such a tyranny is too great a price even for the 
meanest spirited to pay tor an assurance of a mere 
subsistence. Unless some are lo do more than 
their share of jirodiic.tion, a watch has to he kept 
over the labours of all. The hours of lising are 
fixed for every one, the clothes they mu.st wear, 
the food they must eat—all tlie.se things have to 
be ordered in the interi*st8 of the diligent a.s well 
a.s of the lazy, ainl the result, is a jkm petuation 
through a man’s lifetime of the condition of the 
child at school. 

(3) The varion.H communistic attempts have never 
been able to keep the best of their young people^ and 
80 there are left only the dull ami the unenter¬ 
prising. 3'he life wit Inn tlie commune itself is 
devoitl of variety. The best wish to smceed, but 
they cannot find the conditions under which success 
is possible, when all ilieir luboui goes into one 
common stock, and where, as in almost all the 
communistic ollorts, education is disi-ouraged. 
Some of the keenest criticisiuH of CommuiiiKin hav'e 
c.omc from members of a Society. Zoar W'as an 
attempt that died only lately. I’he blacksmith’s 
comment was: ‘'rhinlc liow’ much 1 would have 
now, liad I worked and saveid for myself. Some in 
the Society Iiav^' done hardly any work, Init will 
pet the same that I do. 'J’liis way of iloing hiisiness 
is not natural nor rigiit,' »See, furt.her, p. 784*'. 

(4) None of the communistic societies has been 
able to give any play to mnn’s dejtxre for rulture. 
They have been iouiided with the higliest aims, 
ami yet he’^'e been compelled by the general in- 
ettieiency t»i the labour to concern theiiiBelves solely 
witli the problem of a bare existence. Few have 

uen able to sati.sfy any other wants in their 
memlicrs than those of food and clothing. Not one 
of the attempts has made any contribution to the 
world's art or literature, or music or learning. In 
the.se respects they have been absolutely sterile. 
The Shakers preferred the ahseime of dust to the 
presence of art. This negative virtue is character¬ 
istic of Communism. 

(6) On its economic side, Communism is just as 
open to attack. The chronic poverty in which 
these attempts have mostly existeil has been due 
to elements that are inseparable from (he system : 
— [a) Increased idleness. It is not possible, human 
nature being what it is, to induce the ordinary 
man to work as hard for the community at large 
as for himself. He may, indeed, be roused by 
patriotism or by pride in liis work ; he is not in- 
serihihle to the power of an idea. But those who 
are attracted by Communism are not men of this 
sort. Ileligiously they are often Quictists ; in the 
practical all'airs of life they lack energy ; and the 
fact that they share only to an infinitesimal extent 
in the product of their own labour gives no spur to 
exertion.—(5) Lack of thrift. One observer after 
another has lerriarked the extravagance of com¬ 
munistic societies, in .spite of the rigidity with 
which they may adhere to a simjile dress aaid a 
simple life. In domestic all'airs there is not likely 
to be the same attention to thrift in food and firing 
when the community is responsible for all deficu 
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encies, nor will the workman be so anxious to get 
the most out of his jiiece of cloth or block of stone 
when he feels that one of the ideas on which the 
communistic society rests is that the efficient 
should bear the burden of the inefficient.—(c) 
Idleness and thriftlessness imply small capital and 
amaXl efficiency of capital. The ponulation question 
would not have juessed so seriously uj>on commun¬ 
istic societies if it had not been for the fact that 
their eaj)ital, owing to tlie inefficiency of laliour 
and the small amount of saving, remained small, 
and the (dliciency of that capital, owing to the lack 
of eompolent dircMition ana individual initiative, 
was relatively unimportant. It is this that has 
put an end to all dreams of the eventual adoption 
of Cornniunism as a inode of life. Coniniunisin has 
to comp«*te with the marvellously efiicieiit enter¬ 
prises of our modern time, with great combinations 
of ca]>ital in which every unit is being pushed to 
its utmost limit in yielding a return. One can 
conceive that, under a system of Socialism where 
the instrumentH of ])roduction belong to the com¬ 
munity but where the products are divided not 
merely according to the need of the producer but 
according to the value of the jiroduct, the efficiency 
of capital might be maintained ; but to liegiri with 
the consuni])! ion end of this problem is to ignore 
the facts of lile. 

It is small wonder, then, that with those who are 
utterly dissatislied with the present individualist 
conditions, (.lommunism has given place to Socialism 
as a possilile solution. The attractiveness of the 
communistic idea of self-contained communities, 
labouring without selfisliness for their own 8 U[>])ort 
and sulluriug none to lack, has been shown by the 
nilmtier of attempts that have been made to realize 
what great thinkers have dreamed of. The result 
has been uniform failure. The history of modern 
philanthrojiy sluiws that the strong are not un¬ 
willing to carry the burdem of the weak. They 
wish, however, to carry that burden while yet 
having the opportunity of exercising their strength. 
They also wish the weak to feel tliat, while they 
will be supported, their weakness is itself no virtue, 
but rather a condition to be removed, if possible, 
by all the resources of education and the hope of 
individual rewaid. 

Litbratitrr.—H. Sidgfwick, PnncipUig of Pol. Boon., 1888, 
bk. iii ch vli.; EUr^\ artt. ‘OoniniittiiHiii,' ‘ Fourier,’ ‘Oneida,' 
‘ Kol)ert Owen,' ‘ Suint-Hunon '; Palprave’s Diet, of Pol. Ecun., 
1894-9, art. ‘ Oomniunism ’; Saint-Simon, Du Sygt^me in- 
dustriel, 18151; A. J. Booth, St. Sivuni and St. Simonism, 
1871 ; C. NordholT, CommvnUtic Societiui of the United States, 
187.*) ; W. Hepworth Dixon, The New America, 1867, 
Spiritual Wives, IHliS; Allan Estlake, The Oneida Com¬ 
munity, liondnit, 19(10; the Nation, ‘24th Aug. 190B (on the 
progress of Aniana); E. O. Randall, History of the Zoar 
Society, ColumIuiH, O., 1899; A. Shaw, Icarta, a Chapter in 
the History of Communism, New York, 1884 ; Goldwin Smith, 
Essays on Questions of the Day^. 1894; L. v. Stein, Social- 
tsmus u. Communismus d. heut. Frankreiehs, also Socialist, u. 
communist. liev'ey unyen seit d. Hframoa. Re ml. (both Leipzw, 
1848]; Sudre, Hist, du communisme^. Pane, 1866; T. D. 
Woolsey, Communism and Socialism, London, 1879; E. S. 
Robertson, Communism, London, 1884 ; C. Kautzsky, Co7»- 
munism in Central Europe in time of the Reformation, Eng. 
tr., London, 1897. R, Ruuck TAYLOR. 

COMMUNISTIC SOCIETIES OF AMER- 
ICA. —If the theories of modern Communism have 
been largely European in their origin, experiments 
in the communistic life have mostly found their 
seat in the United States. This has been due, 
partly to the willingness of a young people to 
make sociological ventures, and partly to the fact 
that unoia‘U})ied land has been easy to acquire, 
'riie number of experiments has been almost end¬ 
less. J, 11. Noyes in 1870 enumerated over one 
hundred such, but many ventures have been tried 
since that ilate, and we shall probably not err on 
the side of excess if wc estimate that some two 
hundred comminiistic ellorts have been made, be¬ 


tween the Jamestown Colony of 1607 and Ruskin- 
Tennessee of 1894. Robert Owen, after his visit 
to America in 1824 and the institution of New 
Harmony, gave a P'oat impetus to communistic 
ellbrt, while the Cniartist movement in England 
and the enthusiasm that led men to try to realize 
the dreams of Fourier had a similar effect. But 
the communistic trend of mind has always been 
at work, and the broad division that can readily 
be drawn in such movements is between those 
that were religious and those that were secular, 
(ienerally speaking, the religious efforts have 
succeeded best; but it would not be wise to con¬ 
clude from this that a Communism with religion 
as its motive is ever likely to succeed. Too many 
questions are involved that are not religious but 
economic and social. Coldwin Smith’s criticism 
is completely justilied by events : 

‘ A refigiuuB di(^tatorHhIp seeiuH essential to ttie unity and 
peace of these households, hut when they have prospered 
econutnically the secret of their succ'css has been the al).sence 
of children, which hiiiitcd their ex]>enses and enabled thorn 
to save money. (Irowing wealthy, they have ceased to prose¬ 
lytise, and if celibacy was kept up, have hoconie tontines. 
They afford no proof whatever of the practicability of com¬ 
munism as a universal system * {Questions of the Day\ 1894, 
p. 9). 

One of the surprising things to those who know 
Nordholfs liook on The Communistic Societies of 
the United States is the rapidity w'ith which some 
of the colonies, which seemed at that date (1876) to 
be prosperous, have collapsed. The study of those 
efforts—made, most of them, witli such devotion 
and self-sacrilice, with picked settlers, under care- 
hilly chosen conditions that did much to ensure 
success if success could be ensured—shows clearly 
that Communism is not a practicable form of 
society, and explains how the interest, in our 
day, has passed from Communism to Sociali.sm. It 
is possible only to select some of the more out¬ 
standing of those attempts. The Amana Society 
has alrijady been treated in vol. i. p. 858 ff. 

I. The Harmony Society (or Raopites, or 
Economists) was founded by George Rajip, son 
of a Biiiall farmer at Tptingen in VVurttemberg. 
Rapp was born in 1767, and received the usual 
sound, if somewhat scanty, education of the South 
Germany of tliose days. His reading consisted 
mainly of the German mystics ; and this, with liiz 
own personal l>iety, made him profoundly discon¬ 
tented with the Qiristiauity presented to him by 
the Lutlieran Church. In 1787 he began to preach 
in his own house, and soon he gathered round him 
a very considerable congregation ; in six years 
300 families had associated themselves with him. 
Generally speaking, the teaching was Quietism— 
he taught obedience to the law, but, in the matter 
of worship, he claimed the liber^ to act as he 
plea.sed. He was prosecuted, nned, and im- 
prboned, but, in spite of this, he prospered in 
worldly things. In 1803 he and his adherents 
determined to emigrate to the United States for 
tlie sake of liberty. With his son John and two 
trusted friends, Rapj) went out first of all to pro¬ 
spect, and liought 5000 acres of wild land in the 
valley of the Conoquenessing, about 25 miles 
north of Pittsburg. Frederick, an adopted son 
of George Rapp, had been left behind in (Germany 
to superintend the removal of the emigrants, and 
he turned out to be a man of rare business capa¬ 
city. Tlie subsequent succe.ss of the scheme must 
he ascribed, not only to George Rapp’s genuine 
gift of spiriturJ leadership, but also to Freilerick’s 
organizing power. 

The transference of so large a number of people 
was efi’ected with apparent ease. On 4th .July 
1804, three hundrea of the settlers landed at 
Baltimore, and, a few weeks later, another throe 
hundred at I’hiladelphia. They were, almost all, 
either sons of the soil or artisans ; and, during that 
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first winter, while Rapp and his best workmen 
were building houses on the newly acquired land, 
the emigrants scattered themselves throughout 
Maryland and Pennsylvania. On 15th Pehruary 
1805 they gathered together and formally consti¬ 
tuted themselves ‘The Harmony Society.’ They 
agreed to put all their possessions into a common 
fund ; to adopt a uniform and simple style of dress 
and house; and in their labour to keep l>efore 
them the welfare of the whole community. By 
summer they numbered 122 families, ratlier less 
than 750 persons in all. Their communism had 
not been in their minds whiiii they left Gc,rmany ; 
it had been forced upon thorn by facts. Some of 
the members were so poor that, hut for the help 
of the community as a -whole, they must have 
failed to make a beginning, lint, from the first, 
the settlement -w'as a snciioss. The settlers were 
of the right kind : the men were all used to woi k- 
ing with their hands, and the women were thrifty 
(ierman housewives. Their maiiagi'ment of the 
land was excellent, and, as they believed that the 
Second Coming of the Lord was iniminent, their 
work was carried on in a faith whiidi iieniiitted no 
carelessness. 

In 1807 a religious revival broke out amongst 
them, and, as they had been led to their com¬ 
munism by hard fads, so they seemed to U* 
led to their next distinctive position by the 
levelation of God. They dciermincd to rcfiain 
from marriage, and those that woie already mar¬ 
ried lived as brother and sister. A few withdrew 
from the society as the result of this change of 
things, but they seem to have had no difhculty 
ill maintaining this position once they had adopted 
it. No precautions were taken to separate men 
and women. The life was perfectly free and open ; 
the exercise of discipline seems to have been 
almost unknown, Tlic religious faith of the com¬ 
munity was strong enough to support them even 
in BO unnatural a conclusion. Tliey interpreted 
Gn literally, believing that Adam was a dual 
being conihining both sexes in himself, and that, 
if he had remained in his oi iginal state, he woiihl 
have brought forth new dual beings like himself 
to leplenish tliis earth 'I'he Fall consisted in 
Adam’s yielding to iiupuh and demanding a 
mate for * himself. In answer to his request God 
withdrew the female elernenc from him and made 
it his counterjiart. Jesus ('hrist was made in the 
image of Adam ; i.e. He also was a dual being. 
Hence celibacy was tlic natural state of man, 
whereas marriage was the fallen state. Conse¬ 
quently the regi'iierate man would live a celibate 
life. In 1814 the Rappites moved from their first 
settlement, which haa proved unsatisfactory in 
some respects. It had no water communication, 
and it diti not grow vines ; and the Rappites, while 
they abjured tobacco, loved sound drink. I’hey 
bought 30,000 acres of land in the Wabash Valiev 
in Indiana, and sold their old settlement with all 
that was on it for the very small sum of 100,000 
dollars. In ‘ Harmony,’ as the new settlement 
was called, they made rapid progress, all the more 
rapid because of the experience they had already 
gained. In 1817, one nundred and thirty new 
settlers joined them from Wurttemberg, and the 
best proof possible of the fact that they w'ere satis¬ 
fied with communism is to be found in the circum¬ 
stance that in 1818, after seriously considering 
the matter, they burned the book in which were 
stated the amounts that each family had origin¬ 
ally brought into the community. But in the 
second settlement they were troubled with mal¬ 
aria ; accordingly, in 1824 ‘ Harmony* was sold to 
Robert Owen for 105,000 dollars, and began afresh 
to make history under the name of 'New Har¬ 
mony.’ The Rappites removed to a new situation 


on the Ohio, near Pittsburg, where they built 
‘Economy.’ Again, as twice before, prosperity 
flowed in upon them. There was still suificient 
youth among their members to let new efforts be 
undertaken. A woollen mill and a cotton mill, 
a saw mill, and a grist mill were built; a silk 
industry was estabihshed ; and vineyards were 
f>Iaiitcd. After six years of this life, they were 
greatly tested. An atlventurer, Bernhardt Miiller, 
wlu) called himsiilf the Count de Leon, was re¬ 
ceived into the settlement, and began to propound 
views that soon wrought dissension concerning 
marriage and the need of a more varied life. A 
vote was taken, and the new views were defeated. 
In 1832 the dissentients witlulrow, and it is a 
proof of the prosperity of the colony that there 
was paid out to them in one year 105,000 dollars. 

Up till this time the articles of association under 
which they had been living had been briefly these: 

All the property of ilie iii(liM<liial meinhera waa conveyed 
ahsiiliitely to the aaHociattoii; obedience waa proinwed to the 
Bupenntendeiit, and each iiiemher undertook for himaelf and 
for hia family to pive heurt.v and willinp labour ; hut. If any 
should withdraw from inaliility to conform to the wmiiea of the 
Bociefcy, he renounced all claim for aervii'ea rendered In 
return, the aasuciatuiri promised relipioiis privilcpce and educa¬ 
tion; and alao a Riitficiency of food and clothinp. Members 
fallinp into ill-health were to be maintained and nursed, and 
orphans were to be provided for by the community Aftor 
the de Leon Piusode a ]irovision that any one witlidrawing 
from the association should have refunded to luni the value 
of all such property as he nupht have broupht into It was 
repealed. 

'file life in ‘Economy’ seems to have been fuller 
than in most of the other commuiiistic societies. 
Order was iiiainlamed without restraint; the 
members wore not overworked ; they lived well; 
they had the German love for, and proficiency in, 
music. Eacli family took what was requiied, and 
there was no stmt; the tailor and the bool maker, 
wo are told, took a personal pride in seeing that 
the members w'ere well-dressed and well-shod. 
But the inevitable came about/—the members did 
not concern themselves regarding the future of 
their experiment because they believed the Second 
Advent to bo so near, (ieorge Uajip, who died 
only in 1847, expressed this faith in a very 
touching W'ay at the age of IK): ‘ If I did not 
know that t.fie dear Lord meant I should present 
you all to Him, I should think my last moments 
come.’ When members were asked as to the 
d stination of the society, the only answer was, 

‘ The Lord w ill show us a way. ’ 

In 1874, at the time of NordhofUs visit, there 
were living in this well-planned, well-built settle¬ 
ment only 110 persons, ‘ most of whom are aged, 
and none, I tliink, under 40 ’ (on. cit. p. 08). 
The mills were closed, because there were no 
young people to work them ; and yet, with their 
touching faith in the immediate end of all things 
mortal, no new members were sought. Rapp was 
succeeded by K. L. Baker and Jacob ILmrici. 
Bilker died in a short time, and on Henrici’s death, 
in 1892, it was found that the afiairs of the society 
were very involved, and that lawsuits were pena- 
ing concerning the disposition of the projierty. 
Jidin Dussw'as appointed by the courts as trustee; 
but, before this time, the Uajipite organization 
had ceased to be a community, and had become a 
close corporation administerell for the benefit of a 
dwindling membership. In 1903 the Liberty Land 
Company of I'ittsburg purchased tlie entire Rap- 
pite estate of 2500 acres for 4,000,000 dollars, and 
this bravo attempt tliat had lasted for a century 
came to an end. Celibacy had killed it. 

a. The Shakers, or The United Society of Be¬ 
lievers in Christ’s Second Apjiearing, are the oldest 
communistic society in existence. The parent 
society was establislied at Mount Lebanon, in the 
United States, in 1787, and, although within the 
last thirty years the> have greatly diminished in 
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uumberfl, they are stilJ \s(‘iiltliy, ami immovable 
in their viewH. In conti.iHi to ho many of the 
coniniunistie efioilt,, they are Enph^h and not 
German in oiij-un ; l»n( in leli^-’ion, like the mein- 
here of Aimuin, /oai, and Kt'omnny, they are 
QuictistH. A t^nnkei revival in Ihi^lami in 1747 ] 
reKulted in I lie lonmition of a .small seet, headed 
by Jane and James Windley. 'I’o this seet there 
weie addl'd in iThS Ann Lee and her jiarents. 
l’ers(*( ut ion and imprisonment soon fell upon the 
menilters; and in 1770, as Ann Lee lay in prison, 
she had a n velntion of the nature of sin and the 
lealily of eli'rnal life. She believed tlint in her 
Jesus Christ had heeome iiiearnate foi iheseitond 
(line; and she was from hemieforth acknowleil;^., 
i»y the society as mother in Christ, and called 
‘ Mother Ann.’ Ann Lee was a married Avonia 
and had had four ehildien, who all died in infancy; 
hut she is said to have regarded the niairiage state 
with great repugnanee. This fact probably con¬ 
ditioned her vu*w of sin and of the character of 
the regenerate life. She declared that sexual lust 
was the evil of evils, and that no soul could follow 
Cdirist in the regeneration while living in the works 
of natural gem'iation or any of the giatifications 
of lust. It iH interesting to notice that this view' 
of the relationship of tlie sexes belonged to the 
Shaking Quakers before their eommunism had 
been thouglitol. In so many of tlnme communistic 
ellort.s it was the necessity foi the restriction of 
population that led to peculiar view's of the mar¬ 
ried state. With the Shakers, however, celibacy 
wa.s from the outset a eaidinal matter. In 1774, 
loe.ai pei.secution drove them, six men and two 
women, to America, and they settled at first in 
the woods of Watervliet, alanit seven miles north¬ 
west of Albany. 'J’heir coinage w’as sustained by 
Mother Ann’s eonstunt jiredietion that in a short 
t-ime they would see a gieat increase to their 
number, and, aftei w'aiting for live yeais, they 
saw the j»rophecy fullilled. In the spring of 17H0 
there had taken nlaee in the neigiiliourhood of 
New Lebanon a religious revival, and some of the 
converts, dissatislied with the instruction they 
were receiving, wandered oil until they found in 
the little Quaker fellowship that W'liich they re¬ 
quired, Ann bee’s stern teaching of the repression 
id all passion met their new-found earnestness. 
After this. Mother Ann sjient two years preaching 
from yilace to jtlace, and aciiuiring the reputation 
of being a fail h-healer. Slie dieil in 1784, without 
having attem}»led to gather into coniiiiuiiities those 
W'ho had accepted her view' of truth. She remained 
to the end quite illiterate; but she must have 
yiossessed a great deal of spiritual pow'er, together 
with much yiractical w’isdoiii. She lielieved m the 
sanctifying intlnence of hard W'ork, 

' iMit your hands to work and give your hearts to God,' was 
ona of her sayings In the sprinirtiine she said to some farmers; 

‘ It Is now Hprini^' of the year, ant) you have all had the privilpjje 
of hcin^, Uiught the wa.\ of God, and now you may uU g^o liniiie 
and he faithful uith your hands. Ever^ faithful man will go 
forth and put up his fioions in season, and will }>loui;h his {ground 
in season, and put hi.^ ri ops into the ground in season ; and such 
a man may witli coiilldnne.e look for a hlessing’ (Nordhoff, op. 
cit. j) l‘JU). 

She W'as succeeded in the leatlershiji by Joseph 
Mcacham and Lucy Wright. After twelve year.s 
Meacham died, and again, for the next tw’enty-five 
years, the sole rule devolved upon a w'oinan. Thi.s 
IB a fact of importance, when we consider that the 
.society in all its formative years was shaped by 
women. A good many of its peculiarities, ami 
lerluijis its virtues, de})en(i on this. As the society 
lad onginated in a Revival, and had been increased 
by a Revival, so now’ it was the great Kentucky 
Revival of the first year or two of the lUth cent, 
that, gave the Shakers a footing that has become 
so permanent. Although Kentucky was a thou- , 
Kami miles from Mount Lebanon, the Shakers. : 


healing of the wonderful things that had hap 
pene.d, sent three of their miniher to ‘open the 
te.Ktimony of salvation to the people, juovided they 
were in a situation to receive it.' These miH.sion- 
aries, on arriving at tlieir destination, w'ere vio¬ 
lently ojiposed, with the result that, spiritually, 
they prosjtered. Attention was drawn to their 
teaching ; they made many converts. They founded 
five Boeietie.s—two in Ohio, tw'o in Kentucky, and 
one in Indiana. In Oliio, tw’o other societies w'cre 
afterwards formed ; in New V’ork, one. The Indi¬ 
ana socie.ty lemoved to Ohio, and it was in those 
years that the Shakers exhibited themselves as 
an aggressive religious fon-e. Since 1880 no new 
societies have been founded, and since Nordhofl"s 
visit the iiumliers have rapidly diminished. 

Their religious beliefs are iirielly the follow’ing; 

(1) They holii, with Uie lln])pites, thiit, (lud lu a dii.il perBOti, 
male .'uid femult, LhaL Adam likewi^je Ji.id iii hiiiiHclf lioth Hexes, 
lieini; created in th« imii^ri of God ; and that * the disMticlioti of 
he\ is fcOTniil, inheres in tlie houI itself, and that no unfrelH or 
spiritH vxiHt that are nut iiiale and leiiiaie.’ (‘2) 'J'hey helieve 
that Christ, one of the hi;;lieKt of the si«ints, opjieared lirel in 
the person of Jesus, repri senting the male order, utid then in 
that of Ann l^ee, representinn; the female olomi'nt. (8) 'I'hey 
believe that the Day of .)ud^''mRnt• the he^innin>: of CliristV 
Kingdom on cart,li,began with tbeestabliRhnientof tlieir chiireh, 
and will be eomphted by its development. (4) The\ Hay tlmt 
the five most prominent practical principles of tin I'enlecoHlal 
Cliurcb were: common pro))prt\ ,ii lifeot cthliucy,nou-resistancc, 
a HPp.arate and distinct gmeriiment, and powi-r over pli\HiRai 
dmeahe. All these, c\t ept the last, the\ ilaim to have, and this 
tbei conlldentlv e\i>e(’t tliat they will liave. The! believe tliat 
diRease is an olTcm e to God, and that men mav lie healthy if 
they will. (f>) Thty' reject the doctrine of the Tritiity, of the 
bodily JteHiirrectioi), and of an Atom incut for sin. They do not 
womhip either Jesua or Ann bee, liolding both to he sitnply 
elders in the Church, to be hoiumicd and loved. (0) Tnov 
believe that it is possible to ronimiinicatc w’lth the splnt-world, 
and that tlie Bpccial gifts of the (Spirit tiuve not ceased. (7) Thev 
believe that sinlessnesH of life is not only a posnibility, but an 
obligation. (8) They hold that the world will have the opiior- 
tunity of salvation m the next life. 

In tlie practical working out of their belief, three 
things are special]vnoticeable: their celibacy, their 
comiminisni, and the stre.ss thej' lay upon open eoii- 
fesaion of sinii. Any one w ho desires to join the 
society has to undergo a iu)vit,iate of at lofist a year, 
during which time lie does not live in one of the 
‘families,’ but is admitted to all the religious meel- 
ings, and is thoroughly instructed in the doctrines 
of the sect. No pressure is put on any one to join 
the society. If, at the end of the year, the 
novice is of the same mind, he has to set all liis 
W'orldly allairs in order, and make sure that he i*^ 
indebted to none. Married couples are admitted, 
but, when admitted, must live as brother and sister, 
each in a sej>arate division of the family house. A 
husband may join, but only with the tree consent 
of his xvife ; a wife, but only with the free consent 
of her husband. It is not necessary that any one 
apjilying for membership should possess property ; 
but, if he have any w'orldly wealth, it must W 
made over in irrevocable giu to the community. 
Great stress is laid on confession before admission ; 
those who desire to become members are required 
to confess to two of their ow'n sex everything in 
their life that has been wrong. Memory is prompted, 
that this confession may be complete. It consti¬ 
tutes the break with the old life ; it is the cleansing 
of the temple in which the Iloly Spirit is hence¬ 
forth to dw'cll. In making over his property, the 
novice undertakes never, directly or indirectly, ‘ to 
make or require any account of any interest, pro¬ 
perty, labour, or service which has been or may lie 
devoted by ns or any of us to the purposes afore¬ 
said ; nor bring any charge of debt or damage, nor 
hold any demand whatever, against the C hurch, 
nor against any member or members thereof on 
luicount of any property or service given, rendered, 
dexoted, or consecrated to the aforesaid sacred and 
charitable purpose.’ No account is rendered to 
the members, or published to the world, of the 
temporal affairs of the society. 
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The government of the community is a close oli¬ 
garchy, piarrujilly an autocracy. "The Ministry, 
consisting of males and lemales, is composed of not 
fewer than three or more than four inemhers. When 
there ar(i four, t wo are of eatdi sex. Out of this 
Ministry one is appointed as the head of the society. 
'Die Ministry ap])Oirit.s the niini.sters, ehlers, ami 
deacons. 11 is taken loi gianted that these appoint¬ 
ments will recei\ e the ap[iioval of the society, which 
IS not consulted diiectly in the matter. 

Tlie communal life is <if a very ])lam but sub¬ 
stantial eliaracter. 'I’he memluirs live in ‘ families’ 
consisting ot from thirty to eighty or ninety iudi- 
vidnals. Eacli ‘family’ lives in a large liouse, 
divided in thei U]>per storeys hidween men and 
women, each dormitory containing about four beds. 
SerujuilouH cleanrnic.s.s reigns everywhere. Theio 
are no pictures on the walls, because pictures gather 
dust. 

‘The Iwatitifnl,’ said KkWr EvaiiB, the head of the oom- 
niniiitv a» Mtr- time of Nordhoff’h visit, ‘as you cull it, ih absurd 
and uliiniriiial It has no husinesH with uh. The diviiu- man hu8 
no rip-lit to waMie nioiipv upon what vou would call hfaulj, in Iuh 
hoiiHt* or hiH (l;ut\ life, while there arc people living in nuaerj’' 
(Nonlhoflf, op. cil. p. 104). 

It may he said that this distrust of the lieautiful 
is shnwn in the clothing of the members. The 
clothing is all made by themselves, and foriuerly 
they used to manufacture their own cloth. The 
men wear a very l»road, still-hiimmed felt hat, ami 
a long light-blue coat. The diess of the women is 
so contrived that ienialti charms sliall he obscured. 
The bodici' is (|uite straight, and .lu* many-plcatcd 
skirt hides the liguu*; even the hair is concealed 
beneath a bonnet which also shrouds the face. 

‘Each brother is uHsignect to a aisler wlio Uikcs cart* of hiH 
clothing, mends wIilmi il is needed, In ik*. itli-i his 
him wht'ii lie riMjiiire.sa ii< w garment, n piows hii 
ordirh, uml u (.'(iiei.U Hislerh ovcibight o\ 

ami U'lnporal lit ids ’(tV; )) liii) 

'I'he family rises in Kumuier at halt-past toui, 
and in winter at live, ilicaklast is at six, dinner 
at twelve, Hujijair at .six, and by liall-past nine all 
have ret lied l-o rest, (dreat stiess is laid now, as 
it was by Mother Ann, upon the imjiortaiice ol 
manual labour. They Indicve, and their belief has 
been justilieil by the result, tliat agiiculture hiuhI 
be tb'c foundation of a communistic life. They 
say that then mistake have been made when they 
have undertaken rnanufaciiires. In the industrie.s, 
such as shoemaking, which they maintain, they aim 
only at .supplying tlieir own needs. If the women 
work in the lields, it is only at the very liglitest 
labour; their sphere is the house. None aie 
allowed to overwork ; and their history shows that, 
in a community where there are no children to 
lahour tor, a large measure of material jirospenty 
may be attained Avith compaiative ease. Their 
amusements are of the simplest character. In the 
evenings they all meet together. On one night 
extracts may be read from the newspapers, on 
another new hymn.s may be practised, on another 
a prayei-meeting may be held. 

d’he most chill actenstic thing about their worship 
is a peculiar religious dance to music, hut they 
have 110 religious ceremonies. Those who are 
moved to do .so may adilress the meeting. An 
ehicr may perhaps sjieak upon holine.ss of life and 
consecrat ion ; another will ask for prayer in some 
special dilliculty. It need hardly be said that in 
such a community, jdedged to celibacy, the inter¬ 
course of the brothers and sisters is vei-v strictly 
guarded. They have indeed a good deaf of social 
intercourse; geniality is by no means frowneil 
upon ; but the utmost care is taken that no scandal 
sliall be brought upon the order. The workshops 
of the men and women are separate. At table and 
at worship the sexes are kejit apart. Men and 
■women never meet alone. T'lie whole life is ordered 
and regulat^ with unceasing vigilance. Hervey 


Klkiiis, who had speul tiftcen years as a Shaker, 
wrote: 

‘Nnt a single action of life, wbothcr flpiiitu.'U or tetnpnral, 
from the initiative of fonfe.s.sion, or cU'ansing the haliil.iLion of 
Christ, to that of dri'ssiiig the right side first, supping first 
with the nglit foot as yon a.scond a Hight of stairs, folding,' the 
hands with the right twinl thiinih and fingers above tlnw of 
the left, kneeting amt nsing iigaiii witli the riglit leg first, and 
harnessing first the riglil-liand heast, hut has n rule for its 
perleet and strict iiertonnanc-e ’ (ipioted by JMordhoff, vjk cU. 
p 170 fi ). 

Of all the comniuni.slic eflorts lliis is the one 
that most fcsemhies what we know of tlie Kssenes. 

The popuhitiDii dilliculty the Shakers settle by 
condemning their tollovvera to celibacy. It is a 
life pa-stocil ill negiitive.s. It \» no .solution of the 
problem of a di.straught society ; and it is not 
surprising that, in sjute of its honourable history' 
and compaiative economic success, the attemjit is 
failing. New memliers aio not joining tlie society, 
and it bids fair to collafise as eoiM])lctely as tlie 
Kappites have ilone. in 1S74 the Shakeis had 
fifty-eight coiiiiiiutiit.ies with souls, and 

owned l(X),bUb ik ic.s ol land. In 1 IKi5 the number 
of membei.M liad dwimileil to about l<»0l) 

3. The Society of Separatists at Zoar ceased to 
exist in 181)8 alter a hie of over SU years, but its 
history is so illustiative of tlieciiiiscMof ultimate 
decay in a communistic gioup that, it deserves 
mention here. The Si'paratists of Zoar originated, 
like the Kiipjutcs. in VVurttemberg, the liome of 
so riiuch of the Pietism of (I'enmiiiy. In the 
iKjginningof the Ihth cent, f.ln^se dissenters from 
Lutheranism lelused t,o .semi tlieir children to the 
clergy' schools or to allow their young men to serve 
as soldiers. Tliey weie so harassed and persecuted 
in conseijueuce tiial liie became almost inipu.s.sible 
for them. ’I'he men and women who afterwards 
settled at Zoar liad in Germany, for some vears, 
formed a little. grou]> aj^iart. 'riich trials hatfeome 
to the notice of .some English Quakers, who aided 
the wealthier members of the little sect in sunply- 
ing funds foi their emigration to America. Their 
leader was «)o.seph ihiiimeler, and, on the arrival 
ol the party at Philadelphia in August 1817, 
Ihiuuieler and a few others went on in advance to 
take pOHse.ssioii of a tract of 5,001) acres which they 
had bought in the wilderness ol Ohio. For this 
land they luiul 3 dollars an acre, with credit for 16 
year.M, wliiic no interest was chargiid on the debt 
for the lirst three years. Bauineler and his 
pioncerH built the first log hut on their jiroperty 
on Ist Decenilier 1817 ; hut, as winter was on them, 
the cinigrauts had to take service wherever they 
could linil it among the farmers of the neigh hour- 
hood. When they left Germany, communism had 
been no part of their plan, but the fact tiiat there 
AAcre a number of old jieopic among them and also 
many avIio Avero too poor to pay for their land, 
brought the leaders to see tliat, if the experiment 
was to go on at all, it would have lo be on a 
communistic basis. In April 1818 they agreed to 
this eoinmiinity of goods. The 225 persons who 
composed the colony were most of them agricul¬ 
turists, but there were also a number of weavers 
and other artisans. Altogether, in character and 
by training, it was such a company as to give a 
communistic experiment a good cliarice. 

For the first ten years they were extremely poor. 
They were in debt, of course, for tlieir land, and 
debt to communisms has generally lieen fatal. But 
the making of a canal In their neighbourhood in 
1827 supplied them with profitable woik. They 
soon found themselves out of debt, and from that 
time began to prosper very considerably. Joseph 
Baunieler continued to be their Icatler, but the 
spelling of his name was modified through local 
pronunciation into Bimmeler, and the society 
came Bometimes to be known as the ‘ Bimmelers.’ 
Marriage was at first pruhibiteil amongst them. 
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but between 1828 and 1830, ,I()Hej)h Iliiiimeler him- 
self married an inmate of Ins own liou«ehold. lie 
had several children ; and marriaf^e, though not 
encouraged, was permitted in the cumin unity. 
They tried as far as poHsibie to he self-contained ; 
agriculture w'as, of course, their mainstay, hut 
gradually thc^' built a woollen factory, two flour¬ 
mills, a snw-mill, a planing-mill, a machine-shop, 
and a taiim*ry. l>y 1874 they owned 7000 acres 
of land, had 300 members, and were supposed to be 
wort h moio than 1,000,000 dollars. 

In tlicir religious laith, there were no such 
di.stin<*iivc or ))eculiar doctrines as have marked 
out t he Kappitc.s and the Shakers, Their religious 
constitution bears evident marks of its having 
originated in (Germany. They thus declare in 
their twelve articles of faith that they cannot send 
their children into the schools of llabylon, i.e. 
schools of the State (Church in (Jerniany, ami that 
tliey ‘ cannot serve the State as solditirs, because a 
Christian cannot murder his enemy, much less his 
friend.’ While they gave loyalty to conatitut-ed 
authorities, they refused to give mortal honour to 
any, either liy uncovering the head or by bending 
the knee. All reli'jious ceremonies they banished. 
In their services they read the Ilible, sang hymns, 
and read one of Jlimmeler’s discourses, vvliich they 
carefully avoided calling sermons. I’liey had no 
preacher or ministiu*, hut they encouraged mu.sic. 
The church had an organ ; many of tlie hou.seholds, 
poor as they were, had pianos; the boys were 
taught to rmid music and to niny in a bami. Two 
of tlieir twelve arl-icltis of faitli concerned marriage. 
The first declares t hat marriages are contracted by 
mutual consent and before witnesses; that they 
are then notified to the political authority, and ‘ we 
reject all intervention oi priests or preachers.’ 
The next related to the marriage state itself; ‘all 
inter(!ours(! of the sexes except what is necessary 
to the jierpctiiation ol the sjiecies we hold to be 
.sinful and contrary to the ordinance and command 
of (iod, (’omj)lcte virginity or entire cessation 
of sexual commerce is more commendable than 
niarri.Mge.’ 

'J’luHc changes in the policy of the society led 
to altciations in the constitiilion, and it was not 
till 1832 that this was linallj' settled. Under it 
the members weie divided into two classes—the 
novices and the full associates. The novices 
had to serve at least a ^ar before they were 
admit.ted to the society. During this year they 
hound themselves to labour with all industry in 
return for their board, clothing, and medical 
attendance. I’he children even of members had 
to serve this novitiate year if, on reaching their 
majority, they wislied to join the society. All 
disputes had to be settled by arbitration within 
the society. When a novice wished to become 
an associate, a rnoiitli’s notice was given to the 
members of the society, and, if no objection was 
taken to him and be had no debts, he then made 
over by an absolute disposition, not only ail the 
property he then had, but also all that might 
afterwards come to him by inheritance. He also 
undertook to obey ‘ with the utmost zeal and 
diligemie, without ojiposition or grumbling,' tlie 
commands of the trustees ; and undertook also that 
his children, until they reached their majority, 
should be considered as indentured to the society. 

The administration was in the hands of three 
trustees, whose term of ollici* was three years, 
aUbough they might be rc-eleoted an indefinite 
number of times. But in Zoar there Avas no ab¬ 
solutism such as existed among the Shakers. 
These tiuslces were elect,ed by a ballot of the 
whole membership, including the women; and, 
while oil 1 be one ha.nd they were supposed to have 
complete control over the temT>oraI affairs of the 


society, on the other hand they required the general 
consent of the society. There was also a standing 
committee of five, the purpo.se of which was to 
settle difliculties that might arise lietween indi¬ 
viduals of the society, or between the rank and 
file and the administration. 

Bimmeler died in 18.'>3, but at the time of 
Nordljoff’s visit the society was still flourishing. 
Its rapid collapse was brought about by the 
intrusion of the individualist spirit, by the fretting 
of the younger ])eo[»le at what seemed to them to 
he aibitrary restrictions, and by a number of 
small {lauses which separately might have had no 
disintegrating eflect, out taken altogether meant 
tlie wTeck of the exi>eriment. As the doctor of the 
eomniunity said to a trained inquirer, as the end 
loomed in view, ‘ the old ones are not so anxious 
to quit, hut the young ones are hound to wind up. 
'riiey go out ana get a taste of the world and its 
opportunities and activities, and they become 
discontented and restless.’ 

As Zoar came to be in the midst of a popu¬ 
lation of increasing density, more opjiorl,unities 
otbued tlieiiiselves to the members of milking a 
little private gain. Some thrifty housewife would 
rear poultry and sell the eggs; was she entitled W 
keep what she receiveil, or liad this ])ittaiice to go 
into the eoinmon stock? A man might build a 
boat and liire it out, in the summer eveIlin^^son the 
river; was he to share the results of liis industry 
with those who iiilcd in their leisure time? In a 
liundrcd ways this difliculty arose—in the catching 
and selling of fish, in doing laundiy-work for the 
neigliboiirhood, etc. When Randall visited the 
cominuiiity, he found in it one bicycle. He asked 
the lad who was riding it if Zoar had paid for 
the bicycle. ‘No,’ said the lad, ‘ I earned money 
nights working for the railroad and bought the 
Avheel.’ Other sources of discontent were involved 
in the very being of a coiuniunism. There was 
trouble over the ajiportionment of the tasks— 
some were hard, otliers w'cre easy; some were 
cleanly, others were dirty. And then there was the 
diflercnce between the willingness w’ith which the 
lueniliers did their work. One mem her roundly 
declared that this system of communism put a 

S remium on indolence. Then one meniher might 
e>ire to go for a holiday, and, as he had no money 
of lusow'ii, the community had to pay his expenses. 
Was this benefit to be extended to all, and were 
.11 to have a change of air, necessarily at the 
xpense of the society? When enthusiasm ran 
IB such as these would not be asked ; 
•y did begin to be asked, the move¬ 
ment was nearing its end. The diminution in tht 
membeiship was of itself altering the character of 
the community. At Bimmeler’s death, in 1853, 
there xvere 500 individuals in the society, including 
children. In 1885 there were 390; in 1898 there 
were 222, of whom 130 w'ero members. The result 
v^ns that, for the w'orking of their very consider¬ 
able estate and industries, they had largely to 
depend upon hired labour. 'Fhus insensibly the 
whole character of the experiment had changed. 
II. Avas no longer a coinmunisra in the strict sense 
of the word, hut rather a limited liability coinjiany, 
in Avhich each member held an equal number of 
shares. 

In March 1898 it Avas agreed that the society 
should he dissolved, and in May the apportion¬ 
ment began. The society liad become a tontine; 
the representatives of those aa Iio were dead had lost 
tlieir rights. The membership, such as it Avas, 
Avould have been still smaller if members had not 
held on in the hope of sharing in the inevitable 
division. To begin with, by the sale of timber, 
etc., each member received 200 dollars ; the estate 
was then valued and apportioned, and it was sup- 
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posed that each member received property to 
the value of about 2500 dollars. Tiie result of 
the break-up was rather interesting. Mo.st of the 
membership remained upon the jdots that had been 
assigned to tliem in the division. Rome had be- 
(;ome so accustomed to the paternal government 
ol the community that they lind lost their power 
of initiative. Others found that competition re- 
quned more energy than communism. The black- 
Miiitli said, ‘ I’m my own boss now, but I’ve got 
to woik harder.’ lint perliajis the most lemaik- 
able thing was the pleasure of the peojile in the 
faet that they had something they could call their 
own, Jiandall was talking to the baker’s wife 
wlicn a Imggv drove up wdth a good horse between 
the shafts. It w'as genuine human nature when 
.slie said with {aide, ‘That is m/r.v; we bought it. 
Isn't it nice to have your owm horse ?’ 

4. Icaria (‘eased to exist in lSb5 aft.er a desjierate 
struggle of 40 years. Its sigmlniance lies, notin 
itsell, hut in the object lesson that it gives of the 
need of a strong and almost absolute leadership 
and a uniiyiiig religious faith if a communism is 
to have any chance of success, fitienne (iabet 
was a barrister by profession, but a revolutionary 
by instinct. He was born at Dijon, in l'’iaiice, in 
1788; alter the revolution of 1830 lie obtained a 
small ii]>pointnient in Corsica, but his criticism of 
Louis I'lulippe was so vigorous that he was pro¬ 
secuted, and to evade piimsiinient liad to flee to 
England. On the amnesty of 1833 he returned to 
Franiie, and next year lie wu-oLe a romance. 
Voyage en laarie, in wdiich he set forth his com¬ 
munistic views. Through a pa]»er w Inch he con* 
ducted he secured the means ot making an effort 
to realize his dream. He announced the purchase 
of a considerable tract of land on the Ked Itiver 
in Texas. I^arly in 1848, 150 persons set out for 
tliis colony, but they were atlat keii by 3'ellow fever, 
and sent back such a report of the place that 
Cubet's conduct in the matter was judicially in¬ 
vestigated. He was exculpated, and next year 
set out himself for America. On his arrival, he 
found that the Mormons had been expelled from 
Nauvoo, their town in Illinois. Thither, in May 
1850, (’abet transferred his follow^ers. 

Tliis ellort seemed to hu e in it the germs of 
success. To begin with, it had become very widely 
known, and at one time Cahet had gathered round 
him no few er than 1500 people, liut he seems to 
have lacked all gift of leadership, as he certainly 
Jacked all business instinct. In J85ti he was ex¬ 
pelled from bis owm society, and went with those 
who still believed in him to St. Louis, where he 
died tlie same year. Nauvoo was soM, and the 
member.ship was dispersed, a few joining an off¬ 
shoot that was making its attempt at Icaria, near 
Corning in Iowa. Here for years they maintained 
a mo.st precarious existence. They had 4000 acres 
of land, but they owed 20,000 dollars. The debt 
swamped them; they had to give up the land to 
their creditors, hut with the condition that in a 
certain number of years they might redeem half 
of it. This, by the utmost economy, tliey managed 
to do. When Nordhoff visited them they owned 
1900 acres, much of it covered with valuable 
timber ; they numbered 65 persons divided among 
11 families. Of those individuals 20 were children, 
and only 23 members were voters, as women hod 
no share in the management ot the community. 

After the J’ans Commune of 1871 and the break¬ 
up of the International Working Men’s Associa¬ 
tion in Geneva, they had several additions to their 
membership. These members, together with the 
younger section of tlie community, thought that 
the older members had become lax in the practice 
of their communistic theory. In 1877 the dispute 
came to a head over the merest trille. Attached 
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to three houses of the community were small 
strips of ground on w hich the imuuhers who lived 
in tliose houses spent their leisure time in growing 
flow'ers and some graj>es. (/ommunistic theory, it 
was declared, re(iiiire»l that what w'as grown in 
‘ h*.s jictits jardins ’ should be dn uled amongst all. 
Nineti'cn voted in faioni of this vestige of private 
j)ropeit3', thirteen against.. 'I'be iiifitter w'as carried 
to the law' courts, and in August 1878 the soviet^' 
W'as dissolved on tlie 1e(‘hiii(‘al giound that it iiad 
gone beyond its charter as an agricultural society 
in jmtting up and w01 king a mill. ’I'lie two 
bodies began life again side by side—the juuinger 
memhei.s calling themselves the ‘ L’aiian (k>in- 
munity,’ w'hile the older ones, late in applying for 
registration, had to be content with the title of the 
‘New I<‘ariaii CommuMity.’ In 1SS3-84 the younger 
section moved to (lalilornia, where it has est.ab- 
lished itself on a scmi piopiietary liasi.s, as ‘Icaria- 
Speranza.’ After having wiecked the societ3’^ on 
the question of the guajies, it now' allows its 
rnemoeiship to hold ds apparel, lurniture, and 
household goods as ])ii\:'»,te pio](erty. Icaria in 
Iowa ceased to exist in 

5. The Perfectionist Community of Oneida is 
perhaps the mostwulelv known ol t he coinnmnistio 
experiments of the Lliiit.<‘d States. Its revolu- 
tionar3' ticatinent of the marriage state brought it 
pioimnenlly before the public, and in 1880 the 
firessuie ol opinion could no longer he resisted. 
The communal experiment was abandoned, and 
Oneida w'as tun»<*d into a limited liability com¬ 
pany. John H. Noyes, the iounder, was l>orn in 
181 i, and graduated at Dartmouth ('ollege. His 
original intention was to become a lawyei, but he 
eventuall3' studied for the ministry. He w'as a 
man ot umjucstioned ability. The Oneida nub- 
lieations aie uumerous, and bis own writings Iiave 
a great deal of vigour and some style. In 1834 he 
came through what he believed w'rs a genuine 
religious experience, and ado]>ted I’erieetionist 
view's. He returned to his lather’s house at 
Putney, in Vermont, and began to gather dis- 
ei)>les about him. One of those converts, Harriet 
Holtion, a woman ol good birth and some wealth, 
hecaino Ins wife in 1838. NoyiJs hold that seliish- 
iiess was the root evil of the world, and that, in 
order to be comjiletoly unselfish, it was necessary 
mt only that property should he held in common, 
hut that no man should count any woman as 
linked to him by some proprietary right. In the 
community of believers every man should be the 
husband of every w'omaii, wdule every woman 
should lie the wife of every man. This detest¬ 
able doctrine was the very essence of Noyes’s 
communism, and he and liis followers made no 
secret of it. In ]iani])hlet alter jiamphlel—the 
liritisb Museum jio.ssesses a eom]>lete set.—the 
w'bole matter was stated. At Putney, where the 
first experiment in this communal hie w as made, 
riots arose; Noyes and his associates lound refuse 
wdtli some who agreed with them at Dneida, in 
Madison County, New York ; and this Oneida 
Colony, together with one at Wallingfoid, became 
the headquarters of the group. As the societies 
grew, a considerable amount ol w^ealth w'lis brought 
into them ; the inenibers were intelligent and 
thrifty. Agriculture, to w'hich they added the 
production of garden seeds, was tlielr mainstay; 
but one of their iiumher who had been a trapper 
showed them how to make traps, and this ratner 
curious industry, together with a saw-mill, a 
blacksmith’s bhop, and a fruit farm, began to 
put them beyond the reach of want. For the 
seven 3'ears 1860-1866 their annual profit aver¬ 
aged 23,300 dollars, w'hile their farms, plants, and 
buildings were lavishly kept up. In February 1874 
they numbered altogether 283 persons, of whom 
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64 were under 21 yeaiH of They pnblislied, 

two or three limes a vieek, the Oneida Circular^ 
a bright, well-^^Iitten paper, and generally made 
gre^t uHe of tlicir printing press in keeping their 
views before the i>uhiie. Those views, extra¬ 
ordinary though they may seem, were never 
conceah'd. I’Jie Oneida Community until its dis¬ 
solution was always proj)agandist. 

The distinctive religious doctrine of the com¬ 
munity was Perfectionism. Noyes taught that 
salvation from sin could and ought to be reached, 
not hy any following out of cold duty, but as the 
reKull of an experience of fellowship with God. 
He insisted that the tap-root of all sin was sellish- 
nesB. When sellishness was destioyed, the soul 
was rid of .sin. I'o forsake self was to forsake sin, 
and the deduction drawn was the system of poly¬ 
andry, or ‘complex marriage,’ under whicn no 
man claimed special relationsiiip with one woman 
more than M'lth another. Within the community, 
as has been said, any man could cohabit with any 
woman, but in practice thi.s liberty had several 
restraints. Anything of the nature of courtship 
was sternly disallowed as ]»artaking of selfishness. 
All re<|nests for cohabitation—and they could pro¬ 
ceed either from men or women—had to be made 
through some third jierson, and no one was ob¬ 
liged to receive attentions that he or she did not 
welcome. On entering the community the more 
youthful of one sex were always paired with the 
luoie aged of the other. Children, after they had 
been weaned, were fiiit into a general nursery; 
the parents lost all special rights to them, ami 
were not siinjio.sed to show any special interest in 
them To nave done so would have been a sign 
of sellishness, a jiroof tliat all had not been 
forsaken. 

'The administration of the society was char¬ 
acterized hy great flexiliilify and a large amount 
of woildly wisdom. New inemUirs were admitted 
sparingly, and only after a considerable probation 
(Jn entrance tiu'y signed the creed of thesocicly, 
and also an agn'ciiieiit to claim no wages for their 
labour while in the community. Noyes was him¬ 
self the government of the society, and apart from 
Ids peculiar vi(‘ws guided it with great ability and 
business cjijiacity. Ihil he himself claimed that 
its prosperity deoemleil on the daily evening meet¬ 
ing in w hicli all the atlairs of the society were 
freely discn.s.sed, and especially on the institution 
of Critici.sm. Under this every mem her from time 
to time invited the criticism of his fellows, and 
this eriliei.siu was no matter of form. The person 
whose turn it was to meet the judgment of his 
fellows sat .silent under the ordeal, while one 
mem her after another unfolded his most intimate 
faults or commended his struggles and attain¬ 
ments. Perha])s the theoretical severity of the 
(ixendse was a little mitigated hy the conseious- 
ness Lliut the critic would in turn he the criticized ; 
hut the testimony of eye-witne.sses is that the 
experience was a real ordeal, although it was con¬ 
ducted in no spirit of mere bitterness, w’hile 
Noye.s, in his suinniing up, was able to soften 
asprrities. 

Naturally enough such a society, practising its 
peculiar beliefs, not only without concealment, 
but with the aggressiveness of a propaganda, 
aroused intense hostility. It was the .sulijeet of 
constant agitation, to which Noyes replied w ith the 
greate.st readiness. Hut there w'aa no gainsaying 
the force of ]tnblic opinion, and in 1880 Oneida 
w^as turned into a company, and the communal 
experiment was given up. Us commercial success 
had been considerable : it counted itself as latterly 
worth 6lK),0lK) dollars. Liberal terms were CTanted 
to the members by the new company. Support 
w’as first ollered to all elderly and infirm persons 


in lieu of stock ; a guarantee of support and 
education was given to all the young people of 
the society up to sixteen years of age ; and mem¬ 
bers able to work were guaranteed employment m 
the new company. 

6 . The communistic scliemes of Fourier were in 
the United States preacdied with all the veheniem-.e 
of a crusade by Albert Brisbane in the Social 
Dextiny of Man (Philadelphia, 1840); and hy 
Horace Greeley in the New York Tribune. Pre¬ 
sently a new'S[>a])er called The Phalanx was wholly 
devoted to the teaching of Fourierism, and in 1846 
this was supeiseded hy The Hurhinger, published 
at the Broolt Farm Society. This papei w'as con¬ 
ducted with rare power, for behind it there weie 
Horace Greeley, George Kijilcy, William Henry 
Channing, (L A. Dana, Nathaniel llaw’thomc, 
and Elizaiieth Peabody. The re.sult of this propa¬ 
ganda was the founding within two or three yeais 
of no fewer than twenty-nine Fouriorist Communo 
or Phalanxes. Their history is a somewhat melan 
choly one ; their average life was two and a half 
years. (Hinds [vlwrr. Conmmnitief!, etc.] gives a 
(•.(iiiiplete list of the.se experiments.) 

Brook Farm, near Boston, was founded in 1841 
hy George Uipley, w’ho soon gathered roumi him 
a notable company of intellectual people. The 
efioiL had the cordial support of Kmerson, but 
financially it w'as soon in difhculties. In 1844 it 
was BW^ept into the Fourierist movement and lost 
the aid of Emenson and his coterie. Foiiner’s 
system was far too complicatinl for a little group 
of seventy peojile. The PhalansU'ry too, a build¬ 
ing which had cost 7W0 dollars and was capable 
of homsing 150 people, was burned down. In 1846 
the community I’eased to exist,. 

The North American Phalanx was the longest 
lived of all the Fourier atiemiits. Its success, 
such as it wa.s, W'as due to the fact that to it 
Horace Greeley devoted both his time and 
his means. The farm lay near lied Bank, 
New dersey, about 40 miles from New York 
city, and consisted of 700 acres of good land. It 
was organized in August 184.'i, and soon there 
came into existence a mansion house aeeommo- 
dntiiig one hundred jiersons (each family having 
a sitting-room and two bed-rooms), a saw'-mill, 
a steam flour-mill, a packing house, etc. The 
community carried on a dried fruit business as 
w ell as agriculture generally. In 1854 tliere wore 
100 members, and the jiroperty was valued at 
67,000 dollars. So far it might have been counted 
a success. It hod paid its members w^agea, and an 
average of 6 per cent upon the cajiital invested. 
But all at once trouble arose. At a meeting which 
liad been called to discuss the site of a new mill, 
larger questions were raised, and a vote was taken 
as to whether it was w'orth while contiimin|j the 
experiment. A majority was in favour of giving 
it up ; the property was realized, the shareholders 
receiving about 66 per cent of their holdings. 
The causes of this sudden break-up are dillicult t o 
state. There was certainly dissatisfaction with 
the wages paid, but that only shows that the 
enthusiasm w^as cooling. The manual workers 
could not understand tliat biain w’^orkers deserved 
a greater reward. Bucklin, who was chief of the 
agricultural department, received only teu cents a 
day more than the labourers. A school-teacher— 
and their school was famous—received nine cents 
an hour, but commanded easily in the competitive 
world five dollars for two hours. But the personal 
equation is also to be considered. Boredom is 
the shadow on most communes, and the settlers 
after thirteen years seem to have wearied of one 
another’s society. 

The Wisconsin Phalanx (1844-1860) seemed to 
have all tlie conditions of success. It possessed 
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1800 acren of line land, situated near Kipun, Wis¬ 
consin. It had no debt, no reli^'ious difficulties, 
and no scandal amongst ite nieiubership. But the 
mem hers got tired of it and dissensions broke out. 
Noyes said of it: 

* Died, not bv anj' of the commoD difiea«es of AtnooiatioDB, 
Buob aa |.K>verr,y, diHsension, lack of wimlmn, morality or reli¬ 
gion. but by deliberate auicide, for reaauiia not fully di^Ioeed.' 

'J'he Alphadelphia Phalanx >vas a similar effort- 

The Altruist Community is a very small affair, 
led Alcander Loiigley, one of tlie survivors of 
the North American I’iialanx of more tlian half a 
century ago. They own acres at Sulj>hur 
S])iings, 2li miles from St. Louis on the Missis- 
sij.pi. 

I'lie Bethel-Aurora Communities were founded 
by W illiam Ked of Nordhausen iii Germany. He 
emiCTated to the United Slates in 18:18, and 
worked us a tailor and as an agent for the Ger¬ 
man 'I’ract Society, and tlicn became an inde¬ 
pendent preacher. Bel-lud was hegnii on Govern- 
inent land m Shelby County, Missouri, in 1814. 
Iveil had only two or three families to begin with, 
but the colony increased so rayiidly tliat at one 
time it had 1000 members, almost all Germans. 
The settlers busied themselves in agriculture, 
tailoring, shoe-making, and machine work. As 
the community jirosjiered, Keil’s ideas grew, and 
in 1855 he set ont for the Bacilic coast, with about 
eighty families, ami founded Aurora, 30 miles from 
Portland. Soon Aurora owned 18,000 acies, and 
had betw’een tlit<*e and four hundred niemhers. 
The cliaiactciistic of those two settlements was 
the wisdom ol Keil’s inanagcmeiit and the fluidity 
of the oiganizalum. keil was president, and had 
as his advisers lour of the older iiieinhers selected 
by himself. 'I’here weie no set hours of work, no 
one was compelled to labour at a task he did not 
like, and the universal testimony is tliat the re¬ 
ligious life of these communities w'as maintained 
at a very high level. But when Keil died in 1877 
the guiding hand vs'as w'itlidrawn. Bethel dis¬ 
solved in 18S0 and Aurora in 1881. 

The Brotherhood of the New Life was founded 
by Thomas Lake llarris, a spiritualist minister 
of Englisli birth. It • as not his first experiment 
in eomniunisni, as in IS.;* he had founded the 
Mountain Cove Community of Spiritualists in 
the State of V'irginia. lie believed that he had 
found there the actual site of the (iarden of Eden ; 
but, if so, the serpent again entered in, and the 
Brotherhood was broken up. In 1866 he made his 
new venture at Salem-on-ICne, and the exneniiieiit 
has attracted more attention than it deserved, 
trom the fact that with it Lauience Oliphant and 
his mother wei e connected. The system was patri¬ 
archal ; all the members were counted as the 
guests or slaves of Harms, and had to do exactlv 
as tliey were told. The picture in Mrs. Oliphant s 
1.1 fe o? her namesake is not overdrawn. Laurence 
Oliphant put nearly X20,000 into the community, 
hut in 1880 the breach took yilace with Harris, and 
the enterprise collapsed. Hairis and hU friends 
w'ent to Santa Nosa in California, and began 
another community, which broke up in 1900. 

The Ruskin Commonwealths were, as the name 
indicates, an outcome of the economic teaching of 
John Uiiskiii. J. A. Wayland, a newspaper pro¬ 
prietor, published at Greenburg, Indiana, a paper 
called Tht Coming Nation. He resolved to devote 
the profits of this paper to the establishment of a 
communistic society, and the ability of his man¬ 
agement and the enthusiasm for the object were 
such that in August 1894 a beginning was made. 
A site was chosen that proved to be intractable 
land ; so in 1895 the settlers moved to Cave Mills 
and began again. Wayland, at this stage, with¬ 
drew. Prosperity came to them at once. Printing 


and agriculture were their mainstay, and soon 
36 of the American labour papers were printed 
at Ruskin. But the Arcadia was soon destroyed. 
The members quarrelled amongst themselves; 
anarchistic views found adherents; and accepted 
moral standards were challenged. The community 
broke up in July 1899, while it was still solvent. 
Two hundred and forty-nine of the settlers went 
and joined the American Settlers* Co-operative 
Association at Duke, Ga. ; but this venture also 
broke down in the end of 1901. 

The Woman's Commonwealth w'as founded by 
Mrs. Martha MacVVliirter at Belton, Texas. The 
tiiuvemeiii w'as the fruit of a religious revival, 
and its adherents were, to begin with, greatly 
yiersecuteil ; but they W'erc diligent, thrifty, and 
pious, and achieved matisrial success. They do not 
exclude men from the membership, hut the only 
man who joined the community withdrew after a 
few years. 'Fhey have removed to Washington, 
D.C., and in 1906 numbered eighteen w'oiiieii. 

The more important comumnislic societies 
throughout the world will be dealt wdtli in separ¬ 
ate articles under their own uames. 

LiTiSRATMi*.—J. H. Noyes, History of American Soeialismji, 
Philadelphia, 1870 Thera ia u <‘onipl«*te aet of the acarre 
Oneida pubiicatioiiKif) the Itriti»}i iduHeuiii. W. H. Dixon.The 
New America, 2 vola. Londim, 1867, and Spmtuul 11 toaa, 2 
vola. Ixindoii, 1868 ; C. Nordhoff, The Commvnntir Societies 
if the Untied States, Londuii, 1876 ; M. Hillquit, History of 
SvetaliSTn in the United States, New York and lionilon, 1008 , 
F. A. Bushee, Communisttc Societies in the United States, 
1906; W. A. Hinds, American Uominunitirs and Vo-operative 
t’olimies, 2nd reviaion, Chioago, 101)8 ; A Bnsliane, The Social 
Deetiny of Man, Philadelphia, 1840 ; Ttu Uhalanx ; The Uar- 
hingeriN. Hawthorne, The lUUhedale Itumaiice, lloaton, 
lHf)2; J- T. Codman, /(rook Farm, Histone and Personal 
Memoirs, Boaton, 1810; O B Frothingbam, Lift (f George 
Ripley, Boston, 1882 ; E. O. Randall, History of the Xoar 
Society from its Commencement to its Concliisum, Columbus, 
1899 ; Albert Shaw, Icana, a Chapter in th* History of Com¬ 
munism, New York, lfts4 ; R. M'Cnlley, The Hiotherhood of 
the New Fife and Thomas Lake Horns, 1893; Rlackwoodrs 
Magazine {lot SaleiiS-on-Krit), Feb. 1880 

II. Hkuce Taylor. 

COMMUNITY OF GOODS. — See Com 

MUMSM. 

COMPARATIVE RELIGION. -- See Re- 

LKllON. 

COMPETITION. — Introdarftnn. — * romnoti- 
cion’ Is the name commonly applied tx) that Kind 
of rcdat.ion which exists between rivals who are 
striting to attain the same end or object; it is a 
term characteristic of the h\ stem of modern 
commerce and industry, on wliicli (on the hypo- 
tliesis of free bargaining among sellers and buyers 
of goods or services) prices, rates of wages, and 
interest are determined. The ‘higgling of the 
market,’ as it has been called, is asKuuied to give 
free play to the forces of supjdy and demand, and 
out of the conflict of inteiests there emerges a 
price, or rate, which tends to eipiaiize the supply 
and the demand ; by the operalion of lompetition 
a market value is obtained w Inch is deemed the 
equitable rate in the circumstances. Competition 
oi this kind is seen at its best on tiie Stock 
Exchange and in wholesale markets, where the 
conflict of interests is between exj»erts who are 
practically' on a par as rcgaids tlieir means of 
forming a judgment uiion the economic conditions 
of the problem. But competition is by no means 
limited to commercial aflairs; it is the chief 
method of determining the course of action in most 
cases of conduct w’liere alternatives are presented, 
and the quesiiuii is one of value or worth in which 
the fittest is a desideratum. 

In the absence of competition, value is fixed by 
some customary standard, or it is arbitrarily 
determined by authority, or it is regulated by the 
self-interest or caprice of a monopolist individual 
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or ring sufficiently strong to control the conditions 
of sale. Eeononijst.s have generally regarded com¬ 
petition in vliieh I he market is fiee and the 
conipetitois ;ut*on equal terms as the moat equit¬ 
able mode (d sc eunng a fair price. On the other 
hand, eoiiijiei if ion has ofUm been assailed as an 
instrmmoii ot ii) |ustice and harshness, and it has 
been denoum-ed hy soeialista. as a means of oppress¬ 
ing fhe !nhf)unng classes. It will be found, on 
examimilioii of instanctis adduced in support of 
this eiinigc, that the competition in such cases 
not really free, hut that, owing to some defect of 
ignoiauce, weakness, inability, etc.,theeonijietitorH 
are not on equal terms, t.g. tlie employees may be 
keenly *!ompeting for the work, but tlic emi»loyer 
(in a sweated industry) may hade factor mono- 
{>olist who can dictate terms, 'rhis is not a case of 
genuine free conqietition. 

To avoid any ai)}>arent ajiproval of this one¬ 
sided and imperfect conijictilion, the term ‘free 
enterjiri^e ’ has been adopte.d liy economists as more 
correctly expressing the system under which in- 
di\iduuls, o) gionps of individuals, combined in 
sociclic'-, freely eoinjiote to dispose of Lhcir goods 
<ir seivni*^, and others strive on like terms to 
purchase then goods or services; thus, by the nliiy 
of the various iorces, a rate is arrived at winch 
will, in the encumstances, tend to equilibrium 
between supply and demand, satisfy the wants of 
society, and allow production to be (tarried on. 

In ptnuitive times, custom was tlie chief force in 
detcrmniing shares : and, though now a declining 
force, custom still survives in tiie form of ‘custom¬ 
ary’charges, fees, and rates. At a later period, 
authority lixed prices and wages for the labouring 
classes. The famous Apprenticeslii]i Statute of 
Elizabeth (15()3), which, along with its other 
regulations, autliorized a local assize of bread, and 
fixed the wage.s and hours of labour, was a ty]>ical 
examjilt! of the views and practices long prevalent 
in England on these matters. The Industrial 
Revolution, which began in the.latter part of the 
18lh cent., fostered the competitive system, though 
lor many years its very partial operation acted 
adversely to the interests ot the factory employees. 
The social and economic reforms of the 19th cent, 
have been instrumental in removing those dis¬ 
abilities, and have rendered the competition of the 
workers effective by measures aflbrding education, 
liberty of combination, and collective bargaining, 
and by regulation of the yiroceases of industry—in 
fact, by bringing about a set of conditions in which 
the parties to tlie industrial contract are placed 
upon approximately equal terms. 

In some countries monopoly in the form of rings 
and trusts has gained a strong hold upon industry 
and commerce, and places restraints upon com¬ 
petition which tend to enrich the rnonojiolists at 
the cost of the coniinunity. Sociah.sni, again, 
advocates the substitution of the State for the 
individual in the ownership of wealth and the 
control of production as the means to an equitable 
distribution ; but it is not yet proved that this 
system would afiord the needful incentive to 
production, and it would yirobably be attended by 
evils far greater than those of a modified com¬ 
petitive system. Cf. COMMUNISM, SOCIALISM. 

I. Various forms.—Meanwhile it may be urged 
that comjietition is an inherent factor in human 
nature; it is much more than a commercial or 
iudu.strial piienomenon, and displays itself in a 
thousand forms. 

(a) Jn games and sports .—In games and sports 
of every kind the comyietitive straggle is the 
osseutial feature; the spirit of rivalry, the keen 
desire for success in the contest between opponents, 
and the strong partisan spirit of the onlookers, all 
demonstrate the competitive instinct and exhibit 


the gratification afforded by its exercise. Such 
competition does not necessarily beget ungenerous 
sentiments between individuals or nations. It is 
held to cultivate a manly and liononrable spirit, 
to train men to seek success hy fair and honest 
striving and to bear defeat with dignity. ‘ To play 
the game’ is a phrase that is now applied to the 
serious affairs of life, and carries with it the 
connotation of honourable comytotition. Under 
the name of ‘ emulation,’comjietilion is approved 
as a Htiiniilus to rivalry in well-doing, and the 
competitive instinct is admitted as a wholesome 
factor among the forces which tend to develop 
human life and cliaiacter. 

(/i) Jjt public scrrire .—In the public service and 
many other emjdoyineiits, ajiiiointments are made 
by eomyietitive examination. In every occupation 
there is rivalry for jilace and priority ; in the legal 
and iuedi<-a] ymilessions the (‘.omjietition is lor 
employment and rank, while the fees are usually 
fixed by custom. 'Fhe stdection of men for jironiiiient 
posts in business, in jiolitics, and in the Cabinet is 
a matter of comyietilion in whicli relative merit 
is the avowed test. In every walk of life the 
eoiiipctitive element appears; the reward may he 
pay, jajsition, rnnk, jiovver, dignily; the criterion 
18 comparative worth. The competitive value of 
ability, capacity, industry, or skill of a kind suit¬ 
able for the task is advanced a.s the only satisfactory 
ground of the award, and apyiuintinents winch do 
not acc^ord wit h tin* (iompet.iti ve idea are not deemed 
to las for the {lublic advantage. 

The universality of this comiietitive syiirit, and 
the desire that the best man, instrument, or method 
shall be employed, and that superiority shall las 
established by ^air contest, afford convincing proof 
that competition is a strong factor in human 
nature, and one which is apyiarently ineradicable. 
Every new invention that reduces the severity of 
labour, or adds to human comfort or convenience, 
competes w'ith methods already existing, and tends 
to (lisplace them by its superior efficiency; old 
tradi^s are extinguislied by the advent of new ones, 
just as wooden ships have given place to steel ships, 
and as the motor seems likely to drive out horse- 
traction. Economil! progress is a competitive 
process; the best methods tend to survive, and 
inferior ones to disappear, in the contest for the 
highest utility. 

2 . Advantages.—Competition is not a thin^, a 
force or agent; it is a method or mode of action, 
a relation between a number of conflicting forces 
at a point. The problem has some resemblance to 
that of the mechanical composition of forces. 
Competition has been denounced as the unrestricted 
action of self-interest, but many various interests 
enter into the determination of human conduct, 
and some 8(‘lf-interest at least is esseriljal in every 
human being who lives by doing u.seful work; 
further, the iuterests of those dependent upon the 
worker are amongst the most jiotent in making 
him seek the best return for his labour. Again, 
there can be no competition unless individual self- 
interest is curbed and held in check by other 
com]>eting self-interests; and it has been shown 
that the play (>f these various interests in a perfect 
market tends to give the rate most generally 
advantageous in the circumstances. Moreover, it 
is incorrect to suppose that competition always 
lowers prices and wages; it quite as frequently 
raises them ; its action is an equalizing or levelling 
tendency. If, for example, prices be low in an 
isolated seaside village, and a railway be extended 
to reach the village, prices speedily rise to the 
level of other plaises offering like conveniences. If 
in any occ.iipation there is an increased demand 
and more labour is required, wages tend to rise ; if 
the trade declines and the demand for labour is 
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reduced, wages tend to fall. The Bank rate of 
interest fluctuates frequently; i.e. it rises or falls 
according to the relative scarcity or abundance of 
loanable capital. Competition simply seeks to 
roduce equilibrium between snpfdy and demand 
y bringing the whole of the coiuf)eting factors to 
one levd. Exi)erience shows that, as human nature 
is at present constituted, self-interest stimulates 
industry, the acquisition of skill and knowledge, 
and enterprise, all of which are active agents in 
advancing the material well-being of the race. 

Combination to some extent restrains the self- 
interest of the individual, but only to direct it 
more ettectively in union with that of others. 
Trade Unions, Co-operative Societies, and Joint- 
Stock Companies do not remove corarietition ; they 
organize it in groups of interests, ana all alike aim 
at securing as large a share of wealth as possible 
for their members. The individual interest be¬ 
comes a combined, yet still competitive, interest. 
If, however, combination develops into a monopoly, 
it extinguishes competition; the interests oi the 
trust are adverse to those of the rest of society on 
which its tendency is to prey; monopoly gives full 
pl^ to the action of selfish instincts. 

Competition is often charged with causing waste, 
as by advertising, overlapping, and duplicating the 
macninery of supply. There is ground for the 
complaint; every institution devised by man has 
imperfections; they arise from his imperfect 
knowledge and from moral defects in iiuman 
nature. Excessive advertising implies an over- 
eagerness for gain, and a desire to monopolize; it 
is a symptom of greed. The tendency to organize 
businesses on a large scale, both in production and 
in distribution, reduces the waste incidental to 
small businesses without destroying necessarily 
the advantages which flow from free <!orapetition. 

3 . Disadvantages.—The most serious defects of 
competition, however, arise from the fact that in 
practical affairs there are many limitations to its 
tree action; the conditions of life do not afford 
equal opportunities, the competitors do not start on 
a par, either in education, capacity, opportunity, or 
means; liunce competition is not usually, as the 
abstract theory assumes, real and effective; one 
party enjoys some advantage over the other, and 
the system seems to work out unfairly. The ill- 
eflects of imperfect competition are illustrated in 
the ‘sweated industries,’ in underselling by a 
strong and wealthy rival with intent to crush out 
a weaker opponent, and in various modes of un¬ 
scrupulous dealing. These cases give rise to an 
outcry against ‘unrestricted competition,* and 
create a demand for some form of legislative inter¬ 
ference. The previous analysis will have showm | 
that the evil is not in competition, hut in the ' 
circumstances whi<;h cause it to be imperfect and 
ineflective; the remedy, therefore, lies in removing 
the obstacles which render it ineffective. This is 
a difficult and tedious task, but it can be accomp¬ 
lished by patient and well-considered measures, 
which can only he briefly indicated here. ( 1 ) The 
first is the method of placing restraints upon 
particular abuses; of this method a century of 
social legislation offers a multitude of examples, 
such as laws forbidding the employment of women 
in mines, and of chilaren under a certain age in 
any occupation, the protection from dangerous 
machinery, and rules and regulations under which 
certain industries may be carried on. (2) Other 
remedies aim at strengthening the weak by 
education, by the difliision of special information 
and aids to organization, and by various measures 
which tend to render them effective in the defence 
of their own interests; these methods are manifold 
and costly, and they require time for their effective 
development. (3) Anotner method is for the State 


or municipality to undertake the operations which 
tend to become monopolies, or wliich cannot, be 
successfully carried out in the public interest ex- 
, cept 08 single undertakings. The Post (dlice, 
waterworks, stioet-lighting, and tramv'ays supply 
: examples of this class. 

I In every case the mode and degree of ( Jovemment 
i interference should Ihj determiiuid only aftei lull 
investigation ami after the expediency of such 
interference has been pro\e(l, and it should not be 
of a kind to check free enterprise where tliat is 
possible. The joint applicatu)u of these various 
methods has already accomplished much in modify¬ 
ing the defects of imperfect competition; it has 
raised whole industries from ineflective to effective 
competition, and lias elevated the general standard 
of living of the masses. New developments of 
industry constantly call for new modes of inter¬ 
ference. The aim, however, is not the elimination 
of competition ; that seems to be undesirable and 
indeed impossible unless human nature first be 
greatly altered. The object is rather to give freer 
and ampler play to the efforts of men to exercise 
their powers of self-help and to develop their ow'n 
individuality, to give them better opportunity, 
and to stimulate them to manly self-roliunce and 
voluntary co-operation by offering greatei security 
for the enjoyment of tlie fruits of their industiy. 

Conclusion .—Competition is not a system of fife ; 
it is not even an institution in the nroper sense of 
the term; it has evolved as a method of dealing 
with certain relations w'hicli inevitably arise out 
of the existing organization of men in societies ; it 
is limited in its operation to fields in which it is 
found expedient, and its hearing is economic and 
utilitarian. The acceptance of competition does 
not conflict with any of the nobler instincts or the 
exercise of the higher virtues. That the Bank rate 
should be determined by competition is most 
convenient and expedient, but every individual 
receiver of int/crest is at liberty to devote his 
receipts to purposes of philanthropy, to public or 
private cliarity, or to the promotion of any religious 
movement or end that he deems (le8iral(ile. Even 
in these fields he will encounter competitive 
claims. 

The old idea of competition as an original law 
of nature, ordained under evolution to work out 
the survival of the fittest and suppress inferior 
forms in every de|>artment of nature by its un¬ 
impeded action, has long ceased to receive 
acceptance in the domain to which ethical prin- 
cipdes apply. The advocates of the laissez-faire 
jirinciple in industrial competition during the early 
part of the 19th cent, professed to deduce their 
views from Adam Smith’s doctrine of natural 
liberty. Adam Smith, however, had no experience 
or conception of the factory system ; his efforts 
were directed to the removal of the disabilities 
which hampered trade and labour in his day. He 
advocated liberty, opportunity, education, free¬ 
dom of enterprise, and he held that enlightened 
self-interest would in such circumstances work out 
happier and more prosperous economic conditions 
than those which the restrictions of his time 
permitted. It was a perversion of his doctrine of 
economic freedom to apply it to the defence of a 
system which enslaved cnildren for the purpiose of 
obtaining cheap labour. What constituted freedom 
to the children and women whose lives were worn 
out by the toil undergone in the mills before factory 
legislation liecame effective? The moral sense 
revolts at this interpretation of competition as an 
economic principle working for the common good. 

It is in the conditions of life that ethics finds 
scope for its action, and the modification of these 
conditions is the task for religious and moral 
influences. In some form or other competition 
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will ultimately appear, as already explained, 

monopoly or arbitrary authority excludes it. 
Ktliics and economics join liandn in the solution of 
practical social piobleins. Moral motives and 
principles slioukl ojtciate to nuidify unfavourable 
conditions and to mould voluntary conduct by the 
dictates of m»hlci sentiments, hut they do not 
auspend economic laws althou^^h they alter the 
circumstances in which the economic action takes 
place Etliical princijiles are imperative; they 
enforce duties the performance of which alters 
human comlitions. Economic laws are statements 
o! cause and ellect; they indicate what results will 
follow from the combined action oi certain fon-es. 
riiere is no disconl and no conlh<-t between the 
etliical and the economic; ratlier they act, as it 
weie, on dillerent planes. 

'I’he mistakes of the Iniasaz-fnire. school wdth 
re^oird to competition arose out of tln-ir inter- 
pietation of its nature; they assumed that it was 
impel all VC and just, in the (“iiciimstances existiiiji;, 
hut neither authority nor justieii apjiertairis to 
economic laws any more than to the law <d j^ravita- 
tion ; tliey aie t;he attributes oi ethie.al motives to 
condue.t. It is for man to do what is just in 
ameliorating the conditions in Avhich his U*.hs 
fortunate fedlo\%-creatures exist. Ec.onoinic con- 
seijnences will ensue from existiii" comlitions what¬ 
ever they may he, and connietitive action is a form 
of economic activity which is unavoidable in 
modern industrial methods and conditions. 

IjiTKkATCRK.— Every impf)rt.tnt work on fjetirral Eoonomicii 
uiakeH reference to compel it-ion The folJowinjf mav be 
oonaulU'd uiUi advunUt^e Adam Smith, HVa/fft»/A'afomt, 
177W . D. Ricardo, I'u/itical Karnomy'^. islll, John Stuart Mill, 
Pnnnplff of Pol. JCcon. 1848, new ed. ItfOS); J. E. Cairnes, Lead¬ 
ing Prineiplex of l*ol Kcon 1874 ; W. Stanley Jevoiib. Theoiy 
of J'ol. K&m. 187»: Alfred Marshall, Prineimta of Jia>nmmcn‘>, 
1907, Sinne Aejtects oj Comjutition, 1890: Henry Sidgrwirk, 
Pnunpleti oj I‘ol Kcnn 1HS3; E, R. A. Sehgnian, Pnnriplea 
of Kmnotnicn, UH)7. It will be seen how gradually the need for 
regulations mid roRtrainte has conic to be recognized in order 
to reiuiui th< operation of competition crputablc and salutary. 

(J. AUMJTA(1K-SMITII. 

COMPLACENCE (liiblical).—This term is re¬ 
presented by EV ‘<^oo<l pleasure' {eoSoKla, Lk 
of. Mt .‘1*^ Eph 1“-”). (’f. Milton (Par. Lost, 

lii, 270) ■ 

* O thou 

My sole <;om))lacence '' 

in the Ihhlc, complacence is a Divine as W'cll as 
a human attribute. As a Divine attribute, its 
ineainn;^ ami moral worth can best be seen by a 
consideration of the (diaracter of the iiersons with 
whom (4od is comjilacent or well pleased, and also 
of the ethical ends or purjioscs upon which the 
Divine complacence or /jfood will is set. 

1 . In the OT.— In the <.)'!’ the Divine com- 

jdacenee rests upon moral and .spiritual character. 
Tlie soul ol Jail well is well pleased with Ills 
servant, described iii Is 42^’* as spiritual, gentle, 
modest, and courageous iii the pursuit of moral 
ends. In the propliets f?eiierally the complacence 
of Jail well rests ujioti moral character, especially 
upon the virtues of justice, kindness, and humility 
(cf. Mic 6 “), and not upon acts of ritual service. In 
the Psalter, Jaliweli i.s represented os delij'hting 
not in the strength of a horse, as taking no pleasure 
in the legs of a man, but its taking pleasure in 
lliern that fear Him and hope in His mercy (Ps 
14710 . iij ]jj yf ijoliness [H], Jahweh is 

pleased with sacrifices that are without blemish 
(Lv 22 ^“), hut probablj^ He is pleased with them 
only as symliolic of the complete and perfect de¬ 
votion of the worshipper’s heart. 

2 . In the NT.—In the NT the Divine com- 
placencf* is rejiresented as resting jire-erainently 
upon tlesus Christ. At the Baptism (Mt and 
on the Mount of ’rransfiguratiou (17®) a voice from 
above declares that the Divine complacence r&sts 
upon Uim. Then it is declared to rest upon 


Him as the person in whom the ideal features of 
Jaliweh’s servant describeii in Is 42^“* are fully 
realized (Mt 12 ’“). With Jesus, as realizing in His 
character gentleness, liumility, and courage, and as 
the moral nope of men, God is pre-eminently well- 
pleased. 

But at the same time the Divine complacence is 
said in the NT to rest upon men who by faitli 
attain to Ghristlike elements of character. In 
such, faith is an essential condition of receiving 
the Divine complacence. ‘ Without faith it is 
impossible to please God ’ (He 11®, cf. 10 **“). Then 
the Divine complacence rests ujioii the soul that 
serves Christ in a life of righteousness, peaceable¬ 
ness, and joy (Ko 14’"); and also ujion acts of 
generous hrotheiJv kindness (He 13’®). 

The UT and l^T are at one in exhibiting the 
Divine complacence as resting upon moral cliar- 
acter or righteousness, and upon tliat alone. Tliis 
righteousness, it may he well to jioirit out, is not a 
nghteonsness divorced from religion, ilesus is the 
beloved Son of God; the ideal servant of .laliweh 
has the Divine Syiirit jiut upon him ; and men in 
general with whom God is well pleased have a 
righteousness which is received by faith and from 
the Holy Spirit. Not ajiart from God does anv 
one enjoy the Divine complacence. 

3 . Complacence as the final good will or eternal 
good pleasure of God.—Ct. Baxtei, Cnth. TheAtl. i 
1, 8, ‘ Ah (iod’s efheient will causeth the thing 
willed, so IJis final will or comphicciice sup]>ortctIi 
the pleasing thing in being.’ An example of this 
usage is found in Lk LJ"”, where Jesus tells Ills 
disciples nut to fear, for it is the Father’s good 
pleasure to give them the kingdom ; another ex¬ 
ample is found in Eph 1 ® (cf. P), where it is 
accuiding t<j the good pleasnie of God that fielievers 
have lieen chosmi in Christ to be boly and blame¬ 
less and to be adopted as sons. In these passages 
the eternal couiplaceiice or good pleasure is directed 
to the creation of moral ends—holy persons and n 
Ditdne kingdom. 

The idea is really the same here as in the two 
preceding sections, l)ut. it is now view^ed sul/ s^iecie 
letemitatis. The Divine comphn once is in itself 
and eternally upon holy ends, whereas in tho 
former sections it is upon those emls as realized in 
actual holy charai‘t-cr. 

4 . Value and validity of the idea.—The value of 
the idea is that it shows the God of the Bihh* to Ih* 
a God w 1 k> trom eternity to eternity and through 
all the days of man delights in holiness, and finds 
liis joy in a kingdom of holy persons. A God with 
such a complacence is an absolutely holy, moral 
Being. The validity of the idt'a scarcely belongs to 
this article, but it may be said that, wdiere Gotl 
is rtially acknowdedged as one whose sole com 
placence is in the eternal iSori of God and in those 
made sons by faith, there will he moral and 
spiritual results wliich show' the idea to be valid 
and true. 

Terms under which the idea may be considered ; —in OT pn, 
pSn, ren ; in NT rvapttrreZi', avfioKta, evfioKflv. 

I). Russell Scott. 

COMPLETENESS. —Completeness in relation 
to religion may be taken to apply to tlie conditions 
of attainment of various stages on the road towards 
perfection {a.v.), though, it is true, complete¬ 
ness in its full sense is attained only when the 
triumph over the lower self-wdll is accomplished and 
there is final union wdth the Divine will. But 
there are various stages of struggle, and the toil¬ 
some climb upward has long ago l>een compared 
to the ascent of a ladder, every rung of w'hich 
marks a completed victory over some temptations 
and allurements of the sinful world that would 
drag the soul down to perdition. Completeness is 
a quality or state of being w'hich must ever enter 
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into our ideals, for only in the perfection o; the 
parts can the harnioiiy of the whole be assured. 

Pythagoras held that the cosmos is built on 
number, and modern science deals with atomic 
numher.s and vibrations, concord and di.Hsonance, 

{ )erii»ds and spaces. Number demonstrably enters 
argely into the constitution of the Universe. Com¬ 
pleteness m the sacred writings is genei ally indi¬ 
cated by the numbers 3, 7, and 12, and these show 
coinjdetion of certain elements, periods, or succes¬ 
sive stages. Three is the perfect number; seven 
18 the sacred, or complete scale number ; tw'clve 
is the number of the mauifest being, and signifies 
fullne.ss. These numbers constantly a}»iieHr through¬ 
out the Go'^pels. For instance, when Jesus was 
‘twelve years’ old, ‘after three days’ He was 
found in tbc temple disputing with tiie doctors (Lk 
2 *--*''), Again, though often something happens 
on the sixth day, the climax is on the seventh, 
six being a number signifying preparation. 'I’hns, 
‘after six days’ (Mt 17^) Jesus takes three dis¬ 
ciples up a mountain and is transfigured before 
them on the seventh day. 'I’fie number twelve 
appears in the important complete categories of 
the tribes, tlie diseiples, the months of the year, 
and the signs of Ibezodiae. Nine, being tlie square 
of three, is a jierfect number for completion on tlie 
three lower planes of being, i.c. the lower menial, 
tiie emotional, and the jihysical. Thus we have 
the nine ‘ fruits of tlie spirit’ nientioneil in Gal ft"*'. 
Niue is the sacred number of being and becoming. 
Ten tlie seven and the three — is n complete 
number, having relation to creative forcajs. ’I’herc 
arc ten Sephiroth, ten Prajajiatis, or Lords of lieiiig. 

UompleteiiesH, therefore, is both qualitative and 
quantilalive, and >ve must not lose sight of cither 
as])eet in considering it. r»oth aspects relate to 
ideals, and, as api>lie<l to human nature, ]ierfeetiou 
is nol reached until tlie slate of fullness is accom¬ 
plished in both. St. Paul wTites of attaining 
‘ unto a full-grown man, unto the measure of the 
stature of the fulness of (Jirist’ (Kph 4^^). This 
would irnlii ate (be soul’s fierfection and fitncHs to 
enten the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Tliero are two Huyin^R of .Temia—one preserved by (7lpment of 
Alexandria (Strmti. iii. and the other to be fouml in Ui»* 
Heeoiui Kynhtlt* of Clement of Koine (cIi. 1-), and (fiven a» a 
quotation from the Gnitfiel of the Mtfi^ptianx—which expreas the 
■oul'H ultuiiut« completenesfl in Christ The first is ; ‘ When y< 
tramyile on the (lyarnient of shame, and when the two shall he 
one, and the male with the female, neither male nor female.' 
The nieamii|f of this may be rendered : When ye have e.ast 
off the lower vehicle of the senses ; and when the emniumm, 
having lieen raised and united with the reason, are one with it, 
and when tlie twain, female-male, the double sex nature, have 
tranHf’eiided their former aspueta and have heeoine one, then 
shall the Christ uonsriuiianoss he attained. When the jirm-i-sa 
Is eompleted, the asexual condition is completed on the phjsn-al 
plane. 

The Hei'Oiid sayinfif is; * When two shall be one, and that whu-h 
18 w iihout as that which is within, and the male with the female, 
iieitLer male nor female ’ The uieaniiig is similar to that of the 
first. Tne lower and inglicr nature.^ of man become one when the 
lower, or the w'llhout, becomes sullicieiitly purified to be united 
to the within, or Ciirist-hody, ‘That which (lo<l hath Joined 
together U t not man put asunder ' The natures male female, 
female male, are so that neither is before or after the other, 
but mure than this, it has united the sexes, and so become 
scx-lesH. A parado I but a p.aradox that is perfectly intelli¬ 
gible It) those who read not after the letter, but with the eye 
of the Spirit. In the completed man the condition of sex 
seyiarateiieas is outgrown ; ‘ there can be neither bond nor 
free, there can be no male and female, for ye are all one man 
in Christ .Jesus’(Gal .r-w). G. A. Ga.SKEI.L, 

COMPROMISE.- See Ethics. 

COMPURGATION. — This was a primitive 
legal process nn hereby a man accused in the courts, 
or making an accusation against another there, 
established his case by summoning his kindred 
and friends to testify on his behalf, not as to 
the facts of the case, hut, in theory at least, as 
to his character. These were called his compurga¬ 


tors, and took oath on his behalf ; and the burden 
of tbeir testimony was that the accused, foi 
in.Mtarice, was not an outlaw or a ' kinless loon,’ 
but a regular member of society such as it was. 
In theory, the number of compurgators a man 
called was strictly regulated according to the 
olhiiiee, from one to thirty. Thus tweiitv-fonr 
had to be jiroiluced by a man accused of stealing a 
cow (Cosmo Inue.s, Scotch Legal Antiquities, 1872, 
p. 211). In the time of David I. it was becoming 
ojitional for the accused, or the deleuder, to accept 
wager of battle or to clear bimselt by purgation ; 
and in the Ancient Laws and Customs of the 
liurglut of Scotland (i. 11), w'c liml careful provision 
made; ‘Si huigcnsilms calumpuiatus preterierit 
etatem pugnaiuli et hoe essoniavent in sua re- 
sjKjnsione non pugnahit sed jurainento xii. talium 
qualis ijisc fuerit se purgabit ’ (cf. also Leges 
Jiurgorum, xxvi. 107 ; and Fragment a Collecta, 
viii. 28). In some eases the oatlis of eleven, in 
others <if six, compurgators weie sulheient. Thesti 
comjiuigators did iio( give evidence, but simply 
vouched for the status of the aianised or accuser 
In practice, compurgatiou resolved itself fre 
quently into little more than what Bagehot 
(Fhijsics and Politics^, 1SH7) and, after him, A. J. 
Bali our, liave culled the refinement of counting 
lieads instead of breaking them. The greater 
lourbe —tlie more numeions body of eonquirgators 
—carried the day, as E. W. llobertsoii .says in 
hi.s Scotland under her Early Kings, 1802 (i. 267). 
But, if a jioor man could protUice even one 
re.spectahle w’itness as his conipuigator, in an 
accusation against oppression, bis plea became 
the king’s plea, ami liad all the prciogativo 
irivileges attached l.o a royal suit. 'I'lus was, 
lowever, only in the later days, wlien ‘ the king’s 
justice ’ and ‘ the king’s peace’ were setting aside 
and superseding local and tribal justice. To the 
* kinless loon,’ nnable to bring forward any respect¬ 
able witness to vouch for him, the legal alteinative 
was the ordeal oi the wager of hfit.tle. The 
latter, however, was uvuilalde practically onlj 
agniiist equal.s. Against superiors it was noi 
available uidoss, imJeeil, the sujierior chose to 
irovjde a proxy to do battle lor him. The BurgJi 
j}i\YH{Lu7(jhs, i. 8) carefully a])i)reciaUi Llio dignity} 
of the burgess of a Boyal iinrgh: ‘ BurgeiJ.sis 
domini regis pot.est habere dnelhim de buigensc 
abbutis, prions, coudtis vel buionis, sed non e 
converse.^ On the otlier hand, exeejil on the 
sujqiosition of the possibility of bribing the clergy, 
who generally suiierintended the ordeal, which A. 
Lnng suggests {history of Scotland, 1900, i. 149), 
there w'as little hojie for ibeoutlaw on inal by this 
method. 

Upon these jirimitive legal piocesses, wbieli, 
though by no means exclusively Celtic in origin, 
survived longer among Celtic peoples, the growing 
power of the kings introduced the system W'hich 
ultimately developed into trial by jury. See also 
Cosmo Inries, Scotland in the Middle Ages, 1860. 

Litbkatukr.—S ee the referencee in the artn'li*. 

Jons Davidson. 

COMTISM.—See J’o.smvisM. 

CONCENTRATION AND CONTEMPLA¬ 
TION.—There comes a time in the life ot every 
soul when mental concentration becomes necessary 
to spiritual growth. I'or long jieiiods inohilitiv 
of thought and rapid changes from one object 
of peroejition to another are essential to mental 
develojiment. The mind must constantly take 
in fresii ideas and contemjilate them on all sides, 
bringing into play, at the same time, the facul¬ 
ties of analysis, judgment, synthesis, etc. Then, 
as the mental powers are* perfected, the Ego 
becomes gradually aware of a distinction between 
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itBelf and its inontal iii.stnimcnt, and this leads 
it to coinim;nce a (‘(jULst: ot mind-training, and 
the l)nnging ol all the immLal activities into 
Buhjeetion to the will. Tins regulative energy 
first takes the course of dismissing some sub¬ 
jects oi thouglit and elioosing otliers by diroct 
exereisc oi volition, in tins way changing states 
of coiisf-itMisticss by an eliort nroeeediiig fiom a 
highci menial |tlaiu; than tliatof ordinary thought. 
By this nieans, objeetioriable tliinlving is dis¬ 
missed, ami worry, anxiety, grief, etc., are gradu¬ 
ally ,surmounted, (Joncentiation becomes possible 
as menial control becomes established. The 
will is llien able to lix tlie atleiition, inomenlarily 
at lirst, on a particular idea, singled out from 
otliei ideas, and to keep it in view for a time. 
To do tins eUcctually all streams of tliought must 
be slopjied, and the one idea k<‘})t steadily in iiniid. 
'J'he dilliciilty of controlling the thoughts has al- 
Avays been leeognizi'd. Said Arjuna, ‘For the 
mind is verily lestless, O Kiislina ; it is impetuous, 
strong, and ditheult to bend. I deem it as hanl 
to eiirh as tlie wind.’ To thistlvrislina replied, ‘ It 
may be curbed by constant piactice and by indif¬ 
ference (<n dispassion) {Lilmqooad-Gda^ vi. 34, 
35). 

Ages aim, tin- deej»esl. t.liink(*rs of the race advo- 
caled the pnictiee ol eoncontiation as neiiessary in 
ordei to allow ol the iutlux of sjuritual energy and 
tlie raising of the soul to God. In India, the state 
of cimsciousTiess brought about by the successful 
piaclM'cof concentration is known as 7 / 070 . The 
mcjiinng ot is usually given as ‘union,’ 

or the mergence of tin* human will into the I>ivme 
will. In practical yw/a tlie sigmhcation is taken 
dillerently. According to I’ataiijali : 

‘(!t)ii( oTitraticn, or //o//«, h Uie hincterini; of the inodifteatioriB 
of the 1 limkiMir t»rincip'e At the tune of concentration the soul 
abides III Mm hUU* of a spectator vviUioiit a Hjiectiicle. At oUier 
times tliaii Mial of concentration, the Hold ih in theHauic form as 
the modilication of the iiiiiid Tlie moditieatioiiH of tlie mind 
are of five kinds, and they are eitlier painful or not ]iaiiifiil, 
they arc . CJorn ct C'otpiitioii, ftliBcouceplion, l‘’um’v. Sleep, and 
Meiiiorv. . . . The liimlering of the modifications of the mind, 
already referred to, is to tie eftecMsl li.v iiieuns of Exercise and 
Dispassion Exercise is the iinmterrupted, or repeated, effort 
that the tniiid sliall remain in its unmoved state Tins exercise 
18 a firm position otiserved out of reirard for the end in view, 
and perseveniioiv adtiered to for a Ioiik time without inter- 
niissMiri. Dispassion is the havin(r overcome one's desireH. 
Ilispassion, cun led to the utmost, is tndifferenoe reprardinjf all 
else than soul’ (W. .lud^u, Voga Aphitrumm of J'atanjalt, 
pp, 1-0) 

In this Hindu system of reija yoga, concentra¬ 
tion is diiccted to correct the tendency of the mind 
to diH'iiscness, and obtain mental one-pointedness, 
or the llxiiig of the attention ujion one i«Iea kept 
steadily in view to the exclusion of other ideas. 
The object is not to cease from thought, but to 
control and direct the mental niccliani.sm, and 
make it subservient to the higlier will or intelli¬ 
gence which is above and sejiarate from it. 'I’he 
observances which are conducive to concentration 
are, according to Batanjali, eight in numlMir: 
Forbearance from wrong speaking or doing; Re¬ 
ligious, or puriticatory, observances ; Suitable I’oa- 
tures; Suppiession or Regulation of the Breath; 
Restraint over the Seiises; Attention; Contem¬ 
plation ; and Profound Meditation. This last, 
calleil samadhi (q.v.), is understood so to raise the 
consciousness that high spiritual knowledge flows 
into the soul, and the conception is attained of 
unity with the All and the Gne. The posture in 
concentration must he steady and pleasant; what 
would suit a Hindu would not suit a Westerner. 
'Pile breathing exercises, in exhalation, inhalation, 
and retention, are for the steadying of the life 
forces, and the production of certain physiological, 
followed liy jisyeliical, eflocts in the brain. In 
the system of I’atahjali there are directions for 
performing concentration in regard to many ob- . 


{ ects, with a view to acquiring enlarged know- 
edge, faculties, and powers. 

Among the Meo-Platonists, concentration was 
understood and |»ractiscd, though not, perhaps, 
with tlie tliorouglmess of the Hindu yogis. Com¬ 
plete self-forget till ness and union witli the Divine 
nature were sought. Plotinus oh.serves to Flaceus : 

* The wise man recoii'uizeB llie idea of God within him. Thu 
he develops by wittidrawal into the Holy I’lace of bm own soul. 
He who does not understand how tlie soul cootains the beauti¬ 
ful witiiin itself seeks to realize the beauty without, by labori- 
ouk production. Hib aim Hliould rather be to 00110011 trato aud 
simplify, and so to expand bis lieing ; instead of goin^ out into 
the maiiitoKl, to forsake it for llie One, and so to Uoat upwards 
towaniB the divine fount of heinjj whose slream flows within 
him ’ (quoted by Max Muller in Theosophy, etc , ISHU, p. 432 ). 

Tlie Mystics of the Middle Ages knew the value 
of concentration. i*eter I’oiret in his Divine, Ctico- 
nomij (p. <J3) wrote : 

‘ 1 'lie understaiulini;, to pass into the order of faith, must 
have tticHc two cunditionb: tlie first, that it lie empty, and 
shut to all ideas ot worldly things, butii heaveiilv and earthly ; 
the second, that, it keep itaelf open before God after an mdoter- 
minatcand I'erieral manner, not particularly fixuifr upon anv- 
thing. This ht-iiiK supposed, with the faith of desiie afore¬ 
mentioned, God causes to rise in the soul llis divine light, 
which 18 Ills eternal nubstaiitial word, whn h does Iliiimelf 
tiiodifv (if 1 may say ho), or rather tills amt (|iiicKeiiH tlie under 
standing of the soul and enlightens it us He pleases ' 

At the licginmiig of last century .1. G. Fichte 
gave his ex]>ei ieiice ; 

• All mwuul spiriLiiul energy ajtpears, in inuiiudinte conscious¬ 
ness, as acoiicenlraliou, comprehension, and conti action of the 
otherwise distracted thought into one point, and as a persist¬ 
ence in thia one point, in opposition to tlie constant natural 
effort to throw off this concentration, and to become once more 
ilitTused abroad. Thus, 1 sav, docs all inward energy appear ; 
and it is only in this concentration that nmn is mdependeiit, 
ami feels biiuself to he independent. . . . In short, the original 
image of 8 ]>ititual independence m cou.sciousnes 8 is an ever 
Helf-fonmng and vitally persistent geometne point; jUHtasthe 
orijpnal image of dependence and or Hpiritual nonentitj is an in- 
deuiiitelv oiitHpreailmg surface. Independence draws the world 
into an apex ; dependence spreads it out into a flat extended 
plain. In the formci condition only is there power, and the 
consciousness of power; and hence in it only is a powerful 
and energetic corn prehension and penetration of the world 
).»088ible’ (U'ay tofwards the lilessed Lije, Eng. tr., lS 4 i», p. 127 ). 

Coining to uioilorn times, we lind in that re¬ 
markable work by Henry VVootl, Ideal tiiiggestiem^ 
the following (aliridgctl ^roin jip. fi()-70): 

‘ If one who has never made anv systematic effort to lift and 
control the thought-forces will, for a single month, earnestly 
pursuk the course here suggested (of cuncentrating the mind 
on grand ideals), he will he surprised and delighted at the 
rcRiiit, and nothing will induce him to go back to careless, aim¬ 
less, and Huperfleial thinking. When one goes into tlie silent 
sanctuary of the inner temple of soul to commune and aspire, 
the spiritual hearing becomes delicately seiisilive, eo that toe 
“ stiil small voice ” is audible, the tumultuous w^aves of external 
sense are huHhed, and there is a great calm. Tiie ego gradually 
bocomes conscious that it is face to face with the Divine Pre¬ 
sence, that mighty, healing, loving, Fatherly life which Is 
nearer to as than we are to ourselves.' 

So important is it to have the direct testimony 
of experieiiee in concentration that we add that of 
the deep-feeling and deep-thinking writer Edward 
Carpenter, who, in his Art of Creation (1904, p. 
208 lU), writes: 

• The Self is entering into relation with the Body. For, that 
the individual should conceive and know himself. . .as identified 
and continuous with the Eternal Belt of which his body is a 
manifestation, is indeed to begin a new life and to enter a 
hitherto undreamed world of possibilities. ... To still tlie brain, 
and feel, (eel, (eel our identity with that deepest being within 
us, is the first thing. There in that union, in that identity, ail 
toe sins and errors of the actual world are done away. . . . Re¬ 
maining there in silence as long as may be, then out ot that 
elate will inevitably spring a wave of conscious Feeling—of Joy, 
courage, love, expansion, or whatever it may be—a feeling not 
foreign or fabricated or ephemeral, but deeply rooted and ex¬ 
pressive of our real life. Then holding on tti that root-idea, 
that feeling, that emotion, that desire, whatever it may be, 
confident in its organic rightness . . . perfectly naturally and 
inevitably out oi it will flow certain forms of Thought . . . 
Long and fiersevering must toe practice and exercise be, by 
which |>ower to direct thought and feeling ma> h«* allained, 
and by which the sense of identity with the universal Self 
be established.' 

It will be seen, from the uniform testimony of 
deep religions thinkers of all ages of the world, 
that concentration is found to be a necessary step 
to the complete subjugation of the lower nature to 
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the higher. It is aJso necessary to the develop* 
nient of higher faculties, called intuitional or 
spiritual, hecause tlicy are superior to and more 
illuiiiiimting than the ordmarv hiinian taciilties. 
But it must ho reinomliereil that the exercise of 
intuitional faculty may have a spintual result 
only, of inealculahle value, to the leeijneiit, hut 
iiieom muni cable to others hecause inexpressible in 
Uirms of eommoii experience. 

See also artt. Loyola and Mysticism. 

(}. A. tiASKELL. 

CONCEPT (logical).—The logical concept con- 
aiftta of ceitain featuies in cognition which coire¬ 
spond to what Parmenides re<iuired of ‘being’— 
that it ah<*uhl be ‘uncreated and iudesfnutiblo. 
alone, eomjdete, immovalilc, and without end ’; 
ami also to vhat Plato required of each and all of 
the several ‘forms’ of being—that they should ]«> 
single, eternal, and unchaiigealde, lioth these 
thinkers professed to be describing the object of 
thou j’lit. 

‘ Ymk cjifinot find thoiivrlit without Homi^thirif; that Is, to whirh 
it is liclrothnl ’ (I'urnipnides). ‘ Krin\\lt*(lfr(‘ i.s relutlvi* to Ihmoi: 

. . heini,' IS Ui* Ki}>hfr« ... of know ’ (Plato, Rep. All) 
On the other hand, the concept corresponds to 
certain ideals in t,he u.se of W’oids, on wlin li the 
value of words in social converse, and as in.stru- 
inents of thought, depends ; including detinitene.ss 
and llxity of meaning. Throughout the history ot 
Logic, liie theory of the concept has been imrdened 
with dillicultiea pressed on it I'y tlieories as to 
being ; and has, on the other haiul, been tem]>teil 
to borrow ty}>e.s of solution proper only to easiei 
problems of verbal usage. It has been dominated 
in turn bv the theory oi Univeisals and by that of 
Terms. The strictly logi<-al piohleiii, however, is 
to describe a <’ertain furu'tioii of cognitive proce.ss, 
whatcvei may be the luetaphy.sical value ot tlu* 
otijects, aii<l (o fix ideas of internal structure foi 
that, inoccss, liowe\cr much m* little may be hoped 
from the usage oi words in sustaining them. 

I. Primary function of concept.—Tlie primary 
function ol tlie concept is thu'- dcscrilKMl by Kant • 

‘ llniiiiin kanwlodpe takes place liv uieaiiH of tdeiiH which iimkc 
whul IS ('(/Hill.on to inaM.v tliiii'.r*' its ifround wt co|;iii7.e thiiii'<i 
only bv ineanH of attnbi’ilfs .ill thought is iioihinif but conct-j.- j 
tion liv iiicaiiH of attributes’ (/nfnii/ t < Aoipr, !» 8). 

Tlic i-oncept is thus pr'niaiily ‘the predicate of 

J iossihle judgments,’ ami so is ‘contained in an in- 
[efiuitc numbci of didcicut possible ideas, as tlu 
element coniiiioii to all.’ l’*y virtue of this quali- 
lication, it subserves a secondary use in bringing 
this imlciirute iiiimbci of possible ideas within tlic 
area of po.ssible subjects for yircdication, or, rather, 
in expanding this area beyond the confines of 
merely yierceptuaJ exi»orience and imagery. As 
its organ in language, it uses the General Term or 
Universal Word, which has a possible, if not an 
actnal, phuality in ilenotation. 

‘ The Universal \^ord in that of which the Bifrnification fs suf* 
flciently to he understood witliout its ceaeing to be common to 
Heverarttiingra, maMUiucft OHan.v hindrance toils beingconmiort ie 
not tliat It cannot he »o underutood ’ (Avicenna, Kiidb-al-JNajat 
Al-Mantik, Home. 169:5, p 1 , Vattier’a tr. La Lognjxis, 1058, 
§ 1 . 1 ) 

Although, as against the earlier modern doctrine 
—of Lot ke, WoMr, and Hamilton—that Judgment 
comsisis in a comjiarisou of concepts, the judgment 
claims in our cunent logic to be the real unit of 
thought, and, although conceptual function can 
be realized only in the act of judgment, yet judg¬ 
ment has a distinctive function of its own : while 
for the sake of judgment, and at the moment of 
judgment, the ideational content, the content con- 
.sidered ns ‘ incomplex ’ (Aristotle), must reatdi an 
ideal distinct from and only ancillary to the ideal 
of the judgment as a comjilete whole. The doc¬ 
trine, more properly p.sychological, that the concept 
is created by judgment must he reconciled with 
an antithetical postulate in Logic, that * the possi¬ 
bility of perfect judgments is determined by the 


extent to which the raw material of all human 
ideas ha.s taken permanent form in conccpt.« ' (Sig- 
wart, J.ogic, § 40). And a description of tlie ideaJis 
or norms of the conceptual process takes a place 
piclimniary to tlie normative theory of judgment. 

'Mie furui xvliich Nominalist Logic takes in this 
dcpiirtmcnt is a tlucinm* of Term.s—the W'ords or 
jil’iiiMis which coiisLitiite the predicative half of u 
pioposition, or take the place of its subject. The 
doctrine of Terms has aiivantages over that of the 
concept as such, for purposes of clear teaching or for 
refeience in scienliiic discussion. By classifying 
Terms into Umlateral and Bilateral. Singular and 
(buieral, (knicrete and Abstract, Attributive, Dis¬ 
tributive and Collective, Absolute and Kelative, 
Positive, j'nvative, and Negative, it calls attention 
to widely dillercnt ways in wdiich the things and 
eventsabimt which we think have been manijuilated 
by tliougbi, previously to being dealt with in sjiccial 
jiidgmeriLs umler present consideration. By the d is- 
tinctioii between Denotation ami conventional Con¬ 
notation, and by the dependent distiru'tion between 
Verbal iTojiositions and Real, it juepares the way 
ior canons of coiisisi eiicy in the use of Terms, and of 
the JisHumption of sclf-evidcnce, or the rcijuiiement 
of jiroof, for yiropositioiis in the course of debate or of 
scientilic instruction. 'I’hese doctrines are able to 
be more delmile than the corresyionding doctrines 
of Conceyitnal Logic, though thej' emphasize too 
exclusively the formation of those special concepts 
which are already ciiiTont in minds other than the 
individual thinking mind ; and also the occasion 
and demand for proof wdiich arise adventitiously 
in debate or teaching rather than from the indi¬ 
vidual’s logical conscience. A sjiocial einjihasis of 
that kind is needed only toexjiress the individual’s 
logical Holicitiule that his own concepts shall he 
shared, or shall be capable of being shared, by fellow- 
thinkers. * In the construction of logical concepts, 
onr aim is to estsblish one mode of arranging their 
nmnifoid ideal contents for all tliinking beings’ 
(Sigwait, § 40). Community of concepts brings, 
not indeeil the possibility itself of perfect juag' 
ments, but the po.ssibility that these judgments 
may ilispiny the ostensive hall-mark of their per¬ 
fectness, namely, * miiverhal validity.’ For the 
univcisaliy valid is the ‘neces.sary,* and the neces¬ 
sary ‘corresponds Avith the exi.stent.’ Neverthe¬ 
less, it is by a ‘subjective’ activity, and in the 
individual mind, that concepts must be initiated. 

2 . Negative rule of the concept.—As a negative 
qua! ill cation for the concejituiil function, the idea¬ 
tional content, or distinctive outlook, of a cognition 
must be made independent of any one defined time 
or place. Parallel with the psychological descrip¬ 
tion of an ‘idea,’ that it ‘ aisengage.s itself ^om 
the original intuition with its spatial and temporal 
connexions ’ (Sigwart, § 7), the logical description 
of a predicate conirnon to many possible judgments 
requires that a perceived or ‘imaged ’ nature shall 
be ‘ freed from the individualizing conditions proper 
to space and time’ (Aquinas, de UniversnlibuSt 
Tract. 1). We must not, how^ever, assume, with 
Aquinas, that it is quantitative limitation of 
matter, or, with Duns Scotus, that it is idiosyn- 
cra.sy as a creative form, or that it is any other 
‘condition proper to space and time’ except sheer 
particularity within the system of space and time 
itself, which is the negative of tlie conceptual 
principle. Otherwise, the natural course of de- 
velonment for the concejit would be side-tracked 
in the Aristotelian ontology of matter, form, and 
substance, or in the modern epistemology of thing 
and person. Perceptual and imaged content lies 
at the mercy of a point and a moment in the 
Herakleilan flux, ana the function of the concept 
is to transcend that point and moment. It may 
well be that the ‘ nature ’ which is freed from per 
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ce]>tual liinitationH in not netesnarily the natnie 
of an indiviilual subst.'inco, as Aristotle conceived 
this, whether indivninalizcd by mattei or by idio- 
syncrany. It may be a quality, a quantity, or 
an event—anytlunV doteiininate : for examnle,/< 
rairi^. The rlaftnc may, indeed, include individu¬ 
ality wit liin n--i‘lt, ami we may form the concept 
of an individual tiling or person, piedicableof many 
^larticular iiioments or places of its existence: This 
ts t/ir Joresi prinievftl, Thou art the. man. Onr 
coru'cjitiial faculty m-cepts from iVrception and 
Ima-iiia' vm such lorms of the momentar) materia) 
as may have found their way there from the struc- 
tuic ot Reality. 

‘ Acri(l( nt an<l llenuH anil I'roportv and Doltintion (the Prodi- 
rjiMesl will alwaVH l»e in otir «.t tin Catctroin-s [the atnu't'ii.'il 
fornr* of l!<‘ulit V ]. MTicc all jn niiositloiiH thruiij^h UiCHC Hijriiitv 
»‘itlHT what a lliiiitr IS, or iiuality or quantitj, or aoiuu other 
catcKoi V ’ (Arietol It . i oh 7, KtH', 10). 

And, similarly, our com'cjd.ual faculty ncccyits, 
and does not itself niidcrt.iko the hinotiuiiof, iho'^e 
cjiisieimdoirn-al lonns v bu ll in modern ]>hilos(q>liy 
icplace the Anst-otclian cate^oiies. 'I’be Kantian 
I'ategoruis, or pure <-om'C|tf,'A ol the Umierstanding, 
aie ‘<‘oiic(‘ptions of objects as .such.’ They make 
jiossibJe the objects \iiiicli fa,II under the Aiisto- 
telian cal<‘j.'orics. J’he conci'pt, in tlie loirical .sense 
mendy makes them jiossible al.s<» as piidicates in a 
judoiiicnt 

' (JoiiithI IiOjxic has lo iii\, not Ihi’sourco of roift*j) 
lioliH, not how lln 1 uriM as nt.itioiiH, hot how, in lliniKini;, 
(foen jjreHciiiiitions h»‘(‘oinf < orn-fqit ions Jt ts uli one whether 
thc'se eoiK ejitions ei iiit on nn\ t.hinir«i) her tal en from expern'iiee, 
or l.'ictitmns, oi t.iten trom the nalnr*- of tin unilersl'indiiijr. 
Th' r loiTieal orann consists in the act of relledion h\ which 
one |)i( lentatioii entninon to Hpveral ohjectfi lakcHonthc form 
required for Jinltfinent ’ (Kunt, Loific, jit i. § fi). 

3 Positive rule of the concept.—As a jiosititc 
ipialilicoi loM foi t lie conccjitiial iiinction. I'lc idea¬ 
tional cont(*nf must he ‘jiositeti as idcntnal wKli 
if,self’ (l,ol/f, (hfihrwa of Ijxfir, Kng. tr. 1HS7, {jO), 
and disci UMinated from the yu'rcepfual or imaged 
content, liicli shares with it. the point and moment 
of intuition (cf. Lotze, Lofjir, § 11). The ji.sycho- 
logical lav\ tliat nn idea, besides iUs intrinsic chai- 
aclcnsti<,“, ai’quircs tliiough its jiast lii.sf</rv a 
det,ernnnat,ivc inlliience on the course of iiiteflec- 
tioii, ‘a meaning,’ is thus jiaralleled by the logical 
faculty (d Abstraction. The laculty, however, is 
prophetical in its riiotivi'; it aims at future judg¬ 
ment.s. Rut it (i(»(*s not, like the p.sychological 
lai\, necessarily contain historical reference, and 
tlierefoie docs mil need to be initiated by Com¬ 
parison. 'J’lie tlieoiy that judgment eonsistK of 
tlie com])arisoii of concepts has naturally allied 
itself V ith a theory that concejition con-sists of, 
or at least is based on, comparison of particulai 
instances, and that the concept is a ‘notion of 
re.semblance ’ (Hamilton, Lectures, 1859-60, ii. 287, 
iii. 117). And neither Panjiirieisni in Logic noi 
reformed Conceiituali.sni lias repudiated the latter 
theory witli the same eonsistemy as tlie former 
(J. S. Mill, Examination of HamiUon, 1865, chs. 
xvii. and xviii.). A.s a psychological or gi-netie 
fact, jilurality of instances in exjx’rienee gives an 
oceii.sion and .stimulus fo the faculty of Abstrac¬ 
tion, esjiei'ially when reinforced by tlie apjilicatiun 
of a common name, and by the contrast of indi¬ 
vidual ditleiences. 

‘ It is the fiitTi*ront combinationB ot attributes in different 
thiiijfs, and thou eliuntreablenesH in one continuously intuited 
oh|cct, wliicli lirHi impels us to disenpaire them from one another, 
and maker, us able to think of each inde]*en(lent1y ; and it is the 
repetition ot action which first impels us to express its perma¬ 
nent jrroiiiitl hy an adjective ’ (Hijyw’art, 5 0, 2). 

And. under a methodological nile, comparison of 
inst!iii(>(“.' may bo made a chosen means to abstrac¬ 
tion, ns it was consciously by Socrates, and as it is 
instinctively by every one m learning the meaning 
of words. 

‘ The notion lies so concealed amonp: forei^^ii things, that one 
may easily inistak- in disengaging it therefrom . . . but the 


I lahonr is greatly facilitated if we compare instaneeR togetlier, 
ftR thereby we come to see what they have in comiiiun, and what 
circunislanoes may be omitted’ (Wolff, Logic, 1712, Eng. tr. 
1770, Ilk 1. ii 9). 

Rut into the strictly logical ideal of a predicate 
eompari.son enters only if it, means the same act as 
Diseriniination. Tt may, howcvei, be part of a 
special fact predicatetl. In lied is n colour, the 
fact predicated is general nnaTialyzahle resemblance 
to other colours—^lilin*, yellow, and tlie rest—when 
these have been compared. General resembbance 
is one kiml among otliiu- kinds of import in jiropo- 
sil ioii.s, but not the universal import (Mill, Logic, 
1848, bk. i lb. 5). 

4 . Reg^ulation of simple universals. ■ These 
n.‘gati\e and positive comiitions may be fullilled 
eil.lier by the simjilest of our ideas, named ITrst 
ITnversals by Lotze, or by ideas wliii li l ontain 
several elements cobering or ‘ belonging togetbei ’ 
on a plan. These latteT are named by Lotze as 
more strictly (^)ncei»ts. 

In the ea.se of the h'lrst TTniversals, identity must 
be sustained througliout a series oi quantitat.ivc 
or qualitative variation-s, Avliicb are intiiiisu- t,i» tlm 
mere presentation of the Universal, since without 
such variations there could he no eon scion sn ess. 
There must be simple identity tlirouglioul sirnjile 
(lillerents. Colour is ideiit.ical throughout yidlow, 
led, green, and blue; musical jiilcli, tliiougli bass, 
tenor, and sojirano ; loudness or warmth, lliiough 
eveiy degice of inten.sity ; the linear, the eniiunng, 
the aggregative, throngli every magnitude in sjiaee, 
time, or numerical sum. Wliere, as in the ease of 
loudness, the dillcrcnces are quantitative, there 
must he ahst-raction of tliat sensible iiiipie.ssiveness 
w'bicli vane.s. Lilt where, as in the case of colour 
and jutch, they are qualitative, we may supjiose 
that the proper work of abstraction is done by a 
‘consciousness oi resemblance’ (l^otze, § 16) ; 01 by 
a logical dcus ex niachina in the form of a, word, 
colour, pitch (Sigwart, J 5 41, 11); 01 that tliere is an 
unconscious ‘ jileonasin ’ in our yierception ol siiiijile 
(|ualities, which, iiiiLil ityield.s to scienlilic analysis 
and becomes conscious, leaves our idea ‘ conlu.sed ’ 
(Leibniz. AVm> Essags, bk. iii. ch. iv. § 16). The 
abstraction in such cases is incomplete or implicit; 
but the function of the concejit is realized, just as 
in tact and in analogical reasoning the re.semblance 
between individual instances of a truth W'ill do the 
work of a universal middle tcim. ‘So fai as you 
conceive the similarity of things you conceive 
something more, ami the universality consists only 
in that’ (Leibniz, bk. iv. eh. xvii.). 

5 . Regulation of composite universals.—When 
the unconscious ‘ pleonasm ’ of which Leibniz 
speaks becomes conscious, or when we abstract 
a conscious plurality, the eompo.site conccyit con¬ 
tains, if not a plan of coherence, at least ditlerence 
w'ithin its own content. Our faculty of Abstrac¬ 
tion must maintain the comyiosite identity, not 
merely through variations intrinsic to presenta¬ 
tion, but through various textures of presentation. 
Witliout such variations in texture there could be 
eonsciousnesB, but no woild. Some only, or all, of 
the elements of the composite may change: coloured 
line, through red right line, yellow right line, blue 
euroe. Thus the concept furnishes a predicate, 
not merely for many possible simple judgments, but 
also for comjKiBite judgments, or nir what Hamilton 
d<‘s(Tibed as ‘a fasciculus of judgments’ not ex- 
])licitly developed in thought (Lectures, iii. 117): 
'This IS a line, and Lt cnhuircd. The several ele¬ 
ments BO realized are technically named ‘marks’ 
or ‘attributes.’ 

The internal coherence which Lotze requires 
depends on general forms of relational existence 
or of the ‘ objective synthesis of apprehension,’ 
such as those named ‘ categories ’ by Aristotle and 
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Kant respectively. They are interwoven with the 
composite material of our ideas in eve^ degree of 
complexity, and may enter into a predicate either 
singly, foi example a state, I was aslttp^ or as a 
plan of inter-related substances, states, activities, 
and modes, such cas / knew he thought J thoaqht he 
thought I .slept. The logical value of a cuiii]iOBite 
concept lies in the conscious identity of a relational 
scheme : the de])cndence of colour sensation on the 
muscular activity in tracing a line, the objective 
Control of a knoA\mg activity by a certain relational 
content of amd her person’s thoughts. In llacons 
sentiment (A’.sr.sv/y xliii.), There is no excellent beauty 
that hath ntd .some strangeness tn the proportion, 
the forci* is not niciely tliat beauty has strangeness 
as well a'^ jnt»].ortioii, hut that llie strangeness ls 
in the pro]toition. If the scheme constitutes also 
a natmal sp(‘cies, e g. the ititerde|ieii(lcnce of j 
colour, consistence, Aveight, and certain chemical 
athuitie'^ and molecular susceptibilities— met a! —it 
has scientilic value as A,vell. The symbolic expres- I 
sion to he i lioscn foi the composite conccjit sliould 
therefore he, not sm ii as S-=-a+h + c, hut ratlici 
S = f (a, 1 ), c), and, as i clationsliips become clearly 
* <insci<»us, it miglit tnkt on some specification <if 
significance for f, sut'li as S- a ih'^ sin d) (l^otze, 

I'S). 

6 . Conscious realization of the function.- 'I'hc 
'•oiicept, (leliiied by Its tunctiou and its ideal 
struct UK’ for the functional purpose, is not open to 
the rejiio,idles ma<lc against Ahdract Ideas h}' 
modern psycliological iSomiiiaiists. Ileikelcy may 
have been conclusive as a psyi hologist, and cer¬ 
tainly he was as a nietiijiliysician, Ailien he jioml.cd 
out that Ave eiiiinot pen-eivc ot imagine 

‘(‘oloiii . iH iieiOivr red, ri<»r tilue, nor wtiitc, nor :iii> 

oM’er fiet/erijiinalf cnlnijr’, or a tnanijlc viljieli ‘neither 
olilKniH nor ri'( tJiM;;le, neither c<|Uilali ml, ecjniernral, nor 
wMleiion ; hut ,ii! xtul none of these i t vuue' - ‘ What more €%«>• 
tlian for iin\ ono to look a little .nt i liiH own thouirhts. and 
there try vlit r In has, or eaii atuiin lo have, an idea that 
shall oorresjioiid with thiM description of ‘ Uie «eneral nlea of 
a tnanjile ' (Pnitn/ni n of Kiwidi'dijr, 1710, Intro<t !,{, S, 13) 
Ilamiiton ami Maiisel admit psychologically that 
the conccjit ‘ cannot m itself he dcjm led to sense 
oi imagination’(Mansel, J.ogu'a^, istio, 
p. lo), and ‘cannot he, realized in thought at all' 
except It he ‘ai*pljcil to an object’ (Hamilton, iii. 
1115), Hut loi loyic it is Mill, lent that the abstract 
idea c!in ho realized as a ‘ mode of undenstanding ’ 
the cmiumts of pcrci'ption and imagination, and 
even tan he leulizud only in relation to sudi 
I'onfeiiis • This blue is a ; This right-angh’d 

figure i.s a triangle. Wiieii the com-ept is spoiccn 
of as an E,ssciice. it i.s obviously with a reference 
to the concrete 

‘Til** MsrtPnlml is I hat whereof the ronteiit, on the one hand, 
IH underHtiiod aiul icranped in the iiiirid, aind ttie to wdiifh 

It iB eHHcntiul. on the othei, alon^ with it at Ui« name tune, 
whileUie thing fannot be iiiideist nod without the tontent heiiig 
previousf.t uiidi-islood an ln'lijuging to it’ (Avmeiina, op. rit 
p , Vattiei, § 1 U ' 

.Vnd i.ot/c woiihl prefer to use the name ‘con¬ 
cept’ itself only avIioti a content, or, as lie himself 
describes it, ‘the composite idea which we think 
as a connected whole,' is in explicit relation to the 
‘thing understood,’ or ‘c-oniposite matter.* 

‘1 Bfu-ak of a conij-' .ite insl ter (») n» conceived . . , W'hen it 
IS ttcciii.ip.uiied h\ til' ’'imit;ht of u Universal (S), which con¬ 
tains tlie condition and ground of the co-existence of all its 
marks and of tlie loriu of tlicir connection ’ (//o./(c, § 2©), 

7. Secondary function.—This strictly relaliuiml 
signilicaiire of the ((uicept, however, is only a 
secondary value, Avliich it accpiires when, instead 
of its firirnary use as a predicate, it takes on a 
secondary use as delining or rejilacing a subject., 
or 08 a constituent of a subject. Mars is red 
makes possible The red planet keeps the first watch 
of the night. This band of colour is red makes 
possible Red lies at an extreme of the spectrum. 
The merely attributive term becomes a concrete or 
an abstract term ; it acquires the function which 


in old logical technique is called .mppo.sttio. 'I he 
concept itself becomes, in the phraseologj’^ of con- 
ceptiinl logicians, * representative ’ of the tiiereiv 
peiceptual or imaged subject Avluch it dcliims or 
lephices. The concept is justified in assuming 
this secondary function under a jioMulaLe ol 
.Aristotle’s, reseiiihling, though not ei|iuAalenl to, 
tlie dictum dc otnni: ‘ Avlicnever anything is pre- 
dicatcil as of a subject [that is, as the nature of a 
subject], AAhatevei may be asserted of that pre 
dicate maj' he a.sKeited of the subject’ {Categories, 
ch. 3, lb, 10). 

In Plato’s parable of the dungeon (Jiep. hk. Aii 1 . 
where, of coiiiMe,, the Aristotelian value for tlu 
perceptual individual as jinmaiy subject is not 
alloweil, a prisoner avIio has retuined fiom seeing 
the sunlit gloiy ol concejitual leaiities Aviil think 
and speak of t hese, rather than of the jieiceptual 
shadoAVH as they flicker on the i‘avcni nails. 
'I’hrough such parables Plato ‘ 1111 jiorted into the 
schools the portent ot Ileaiisl. philosophy ’ (Milton, 
dr. Idea Flatonirn). Ihit it is esjieeijilly tlie 
secondary function of the concept that lenipts 
logK-al tlieorj' into the conlioversy as to Univcrsals, 
S<» long as pcn-eptual things and events are subjects, 
and concepts iiieie preiimates, we need eJaiiu 
actuality only for the former, and validity only tor 
thelal tei; and, whether a\c speak of such picdicates 
as eternal ‘ forms,’ with Plato, 01 us sermone.s, aaiI h 
Abelard, vveare still logically in touch vvith reality 
through our subjects ; and the ‘real sigiiihcain'e ’ 
ol our total juiignient, tlic ideational content con¬ 
sidered :is ‘ <*.oiiijtlcx ’ (Aristot-le), is the same. lint 
if the cuncejit Lakes the j>hu e of a ]ier(‘cj)t.ual or 
imaged subject, as It does HI all Abstract Science, 
the Mgiiilicance of the judgment may he altered. 
Is ah‘^tlac^ science still to ht‘ called ‘true,’ or can it 
be only ‘ valiiJ ’’ In Aristotle’s <loctime of Predi- 
cahlcH, the Spc.ides staiid.s as subjimt, or at Jea'-t 
defines the iii'lividual who is imjilicit subject, t^i 
othei kiiidsof]) c{,ie,i,te. And fioiii this vit'vv of it 
tlie problem aiisi^s w'liich Poiphyiy formulated : 

M tihatl uiiiit to Hpeak of goiuTu uiid npeciet an to vvhether 
they miliHiat in lii<‘ nature ot tlniigH or in mere concentioriM 
only ; wli«‘ther, if Buhsiatent, th«M are iKKlieu or inoorporeaf; and 
wlii-tlier they arc separate from, or tii and along with, perceptual 
iihingB ’ (/atrod, to Cafei/ones, i. ii). 

Leaving aside, like I'orphyry, the ont-ology and 
<‘pistemology of the problem, the lollowing answei 
■.ay he. otiered for guidance in Me.thodology. The 
I'latxmic world of Ideas has mere validity, and not, 
like f ilings and events, actual existence 01 occur 
lence (Lotze, bk. ih. ch. 2). It can in tliought 
rejilace actuality, through only the unalterable con- 
ilitioim of our intuitive expe.ricnce, as it does in ‘ a 
piiori’ science, or through nelicl narrowly so called 
III contrast with kiiowhsige-, sis it. does in emjurical 
science (.see art. Bklif.k [logical]). The belief in 
genera and sjiecie.s rescues our i-onceptual faculty 
liom tlie reju'oach of being either iiurjioseless or 
aihitraiy in our dealings vvith actuality, and gives 

I uactical seriousness to ahstiact tiuth. In siudi 
lelie.f we expect the indefinitely freijiient iccur- 
rence of perceptual subjects covered by a given 
conceptual descijjition. A .system of Jun‘'j)rudon<‘e 
assumes that theft and breach of coiitiact will 
often come before our magistrates, though any 
jiaitic.ular lieimmsriesB of in lent,ion or seuoubiiesa 
of damage may he unique, iiiology assumeB the 
human organism, but ni>t definite idiosyucrasieB 
or monstrosities; Chemistry, the comhination of 
elements in fixed proportions ami groups, hut not 
in fixed ahaoliite quantities; Mensuration, definite 
shapes, hut not sizes. I'here are forms of dimen¬ 
sion, natural kimls, substances, and modes of 
event (Venn, J?mp. Logic, 1889, cli. iii. § 4). The 
belief in them must, however, submit to repilative 
canons of Methodology, and must adapt itself to 
different spheres of fact and of purpose. 
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‘All Bpecies ar« not oouiposHilile in the Univeme, (freat as it 
la, nnrl tiial too, not nn!\ in n'l.-iTioii to thinprs whn’h exist 
contemporrineouHlv, hut hImo in rtlation to the whole serieH of 

thintfn ’ (l.Mlini/, A*?/’A’mmi/*, l>k iii. cii ft, $ 12). 

8 . Goal of development.—Tlie eoneeptual pre- 

dicatoNot pcicoptiial jiidt^inerits and the eoneeptual 
subjeets of ali^tiaet tnitli develop intt> larfj;er 
RysteniH, wlueli tlie achieved profrieng of 

knowled/M* and mark out the ideational areas 
vithin ivliicb both subject and predicate of further 
krifiwJed^'e are to be sou^dit. Examples are: 
a tonne \\ciL'lit, acoustic vibration, jilant fertili- 
/MhoM, liuman nature, ineieantile credit, jiolitical 
adiiiiiii.st ration, (knild knowlc(l;^e unite all such 

these in one supreme ort'iuiization, it would 
have r»*aclied the ‘(iood’ of Tlato, and the ‘All’ 
of I’armenulcs 

9 . Formal perfections.--(«) Independent.—V\\^. 
concept as a puu ly logical topic was especially 
proniinent fiorn the tune of hescartes to that of 
Wolll. 'riie ide.al jiresented was, according to 
Wolir, as follows : 

‘A notion Ih clear wh<>n gulllcient to distiiipuish by It the 
object to which il heloinfs . . . distinct, when we can repeat it 
to another or repreHcnt to oiirhclves lU (iiMtiniruiehtiiif iiiarkg 
gnparatelv *, . coniplcle, wlien the markfl assi^fiied are Biitll- 
cient to diHtinprniBh the tlnntrn at all tiineg from other thinirH; 

, . . adeipmu, if we liave distinct notioiiB also of the character¬ 
istics theiiiselveB ' {Logie, ch. i )Pf 0-1(1, cf. I'hdosophia Ration- 
all*, 1728, pt i & 2, ch. in ) ‘IkscarteH proceeded no farther 
than tiO clear and distinct ideas; licihin/ added adequate . . . 

I thouKid It needful also to diuLinguigh notions into complete 
and iiK‘oiii]>li-tr ' (Logui, Intrud ) 

{h) lielatKintfl,— A further logical ideal prescribes 
con.sciouH 1 (dalions between oui several concepts, 
winch fit them to co-o])crate in determining any 
conc.eyitual Bulijcct. 'rids comes thiough the 
arrangciiK'nl ol concejit/S in a series jirocceding 
from Iho ‘ category ’ or complex of categories as 
summnm genus to coniyilute description short of 
adding yilace and time, the injima species. Suh- 
stance, rube, cube of gold, cube of pure gold, cube 
of pure gold with sides measuring 1 cm. The 
members of such a series, while they approach the 
mfima s}>enrs, must, as the price of their adecjuacy, 
sacrifice width of the spliere for their co-operative 
use. 'I’lic law is that the intension and ext-cnsion 
of a concept must stand in inverse relation to each 
other. The extension meant by such a law is not, 
of course, a nuniber of individuals, or what Mill 
describes as ‘ an aggregate of objects possessing 
the attributes mchuleil in Uie concept’ {Kxam. 
p. 304), tlie denotation or ayiyilication of its name. 
The name ‘ com ’ Hyiyilies to the output of the 
mints of the world ; its concept co-ojierates in the 
function of descriyition with the varied standards 
of material, de.sign, and value. 

'riiat the ‘ yiiedicamental line,’ as early logicians 
called it, the deeyieiiing of intensive distinctiveness 
in a series of (lonccyits, sliall be finite is to lie 
secured, not as tlu'y secured it, through Kealist 
ontology (Aldrich, ed. ManscF, 1SI)2, Ayiyi. A), hut 
by met hodological canons of belief. Ceometry cdoses 
its descrijition of its subjects with such details as 
the eiyuality and iiuKyuality of sides or angles in a 
triangle, Juii.Myiriulence with the terms of indict- 
menti for a crime. Eeyond the infima species. 
Science passes into mere Information. And that 
the syihere of vaiieties oyicn to a genus shall be 
finite is secured by our limits of sensibility, as in 
the case of colours; by our faculty of intuition, as 
in triangles ; by artificial staiidanls, as in measure¬ 
ments ; by exyienence and fact, as in race.s of 
mankind ; or by our own yiractical ymrposes, as in 
virtues or legal contracts. 

10 . Formal discipline.—The rules for formally 
perfecting the concept through its rclationshiyis 
come under the topics Division and Definition. 
Those of Division reryuire that each step of 
selection for a co-oyierative series shall be made in ■ 
full view of the area of possibilities: we must 


range under genera their syiecies. Those of 
Deliiiitiou nicynire that the step it.self shall be 
fully conscious: every open jiossibility of de 
terminative accretion to the genus shall be closed 
exceyit one, the Difleience. 

Cf. al.so the following article. 

Litkrathus—T hin ib ro-extensive with systemg of IjOglc. 
Moiio^rapliH aie chictiv of iiieUiphysiml, pfiyohologiral, or 
Hciciitifli- interest As recent representative liooUb may be 
mentioned, in addition to those quoted above and those quoted 
under art Cokc-KHTUALImm, the folJowinir: Joseph, hUrud. to 
Logic (Aristotelian), Ovlord, Itldft ; Peillaube, Theuru de* 
concept* (Neo BcliolaHtio). 1‘artn, lS9t>; Janet and S^aillcs, fligt. 
de la philosopfiie. Pans, 1887, iit i. ft H, nhs. 1-8; Bam, MenttU 
Science, 1884, App. A, and tin* Logic* of Veitch (18851, 
Ueberweg (18(58), Keynes'-^ (1887), Wundt (I 8 S 0 8;t), Erd¬ 
mann (Kng. tr. 18510), Bosanquet (1888), and Venn*'^ (185)4). 

,1. EllOUdH. 

CONCEPTION (psychological).— 1 . Definition. 
—In knowltidge of a class asoyiyiosed to its instances, 
of a totality as oyiyxised to its yiart.s, or of an 
individual a.s ojiposcd to any of its yiarticular ap- 
yiearances, and in f in? maintenance of a yioint of 
view, there is a common characteristic, viz. identi¬ 
fication of reference, with change in the occasion 
of cognition. Such knowledge is conccyitual, and, 
syieaking jisychoJogically, coiiccyilion is the name 
for the state of cognition wherein the subject of 
consciousness recognizes identity of refcience for 
dillcring exyicrienciis, and has an idea which Logic 
w'ould term a ‘ general ’ or an ‘ abstract ’ idea. 
The yisyehology of conception must explain the 
recognition of ‘saniemiss’ amid change, and the 
generalization and abstraction which this involves ; 
i.e. it must trace out the development of concepts. 
See CONCKPT (logical). 

2 . Origins of current theory.—-Now’here is 
psychology more inextricably interw'oven with 
philosophical theories than in the doctrine of the 
concejit. The present form of psychological dis¬ 
cussion connects itself historically with the view‘8 
of the earlier English jihilosophers, for whom the 
problem as to the nature of general ideas was 
one belonging to the theory of knowdedgo. By 
apjiealing to psychology for a solution they gave 
anew' interpretation to the problem itself. 

For Hobbes the question 01 ancient and mediseval 

C hilosophy, What corre.sponds to the universal of 
nowledge?, was replaced by the quehtion, How 
does man advance from the particular experience 
of sense and memory to the universal knowledge 
of tliought? His answer is. By use of signs, of 
which names are the chief. 

• A mark, therefore, is a BeiiHible object which a man arccteth 
voluntarily to hiiiiHelf, to the end to remember thereby some¬ 
what past, when the Buiiie is objected to his Heiise af;;ain. ... A 
name or appellation, therefore, ia tlie voice of a mau arbitrarily 
iiii{K>Bed tor a mark to brnii,' into hia mind some conception con¬ 
cerning the thingB on which it ih imposed ' 1 
* Because from divers thinge we receive like conceptions, 
many things must needs have the same appellation . . . and 
those nanif'H we give to many are called universal to them all ; 
as the name of man to every particular of mankind. . . . The 
universality of one name to many things, hath been the cause 
tlint men think the things are themselves universal; ... de¬ 
ceiving themselven, by taking the universal or general appellation 
for the thing it sig.niiieth.’ii 

With Locke the inquiry became more deeply 
tinged with psychology, and took the form of a 
psychological answer to the question. How come 
we by general ternis ? 

* Words become general by being made the signs of general 
ideas , and ideas become general by separating from them the 
circuiiistances of time and place, and any other ideas that 
may determine them to this or that particular existence. By 
tins way of abstraction they are made capable of representing 
more individuals than one ; each of which, having in it a oon- 
formity to that abstract idea, is (as we call it) of that sort.' • 
Psychological though this account may be, it 
throws little lif,ht on the nature of the .state of 
consciousness wherein a man has a general idea, or 
on this way of abstraction which makes ideas 
capable of representing more individuals than one. 

I Human Raturc ch. v. S 11. * Ih. f 5t. 

s Essay concerning Human (Understanding, bk. ill. ch. ill. 16. 
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It in comparatively easy for Berkeley's wit to 
discredit tiie supposed produ(!t: 

* Whether otiiers have this wonderful faculty of abstracting 
their uIuuh, they heBt can tell: for myself, 1 dare be cunhdent 1 
Itave it not ’1 

Berkeley’s own account of general names is this : 

' A word becomes (ifcneral hj lieitid' made the sign, not of an 
abstract Kencral idea, but of several particular ideas, any one of 
which It indifferently siiggestb to the mind. . . By oliacrving 
how ideas liecorae general, we may the better judse how words 
are made so ... To make this plain hy an example. Siipiioso 
a geonietneian is demonstrating the method of cutting aline in 
two eipial parts. He draws, for instance, a black line of an inch 
m length; this, which in itself is a particular line, is nevertheless 
with t fijani to its niinificati(ni general ; since, as it is there used, 
it rc))n-'tentv all particular lines whatsoever. . . . And, as that 
particular liiif becomes general by being made a sign, so the 
name “ line," which taken absolutely ie particular, by being a 
sign, is made genera] ’3 

The same account is given hy Hume, ]»ut a 
fuller c\])l.'iuation is atiemjited as to how an idea 
can be made a sign : 

‘Abstruct ideas are ... in themselves individual, however 
they nla^ become general in their representation The image in 
ttie mmd is only that of a jiarticular object, tho‘ the application 
of it 111 our reuHouing he the same, ae if it were universal. . . . 
When we have found a resemblance among several objects, that 
often oi'Ciir to us, we apply the same name to all of them, what¬ 
ever differences we may observe m the degrees of their quantity 
and quality, and whatever other differences aiqiear among them. 
After we have acquired a custom of this kind, the hearing of that 
name revives ths idea of one of these objects, and makes the 
imagination oonceive it with all its particntar circnmstancesand 
proportions . . They are not really and in fact present to the 

mind, but only in power. . . . Tlie word raises up an individual 
idea, along with a certain custom ; and that custom priMlnces 
an.y other individual one, for which we may have occasion.’* 

The contribution made to conceptual theory by 
the »ub.sof)uent AsHociation psycliologiiits couBistcd 
in a fuller interpretation of llume’H doctiine of 
Custom. Thus James Mill, who follows ilohhes 
very closely on the question of tlie origin and 
function of general names, is able to give, as 
H 01 ( 1 ) 1 “-. could not, a psychology exjdanatory of the. 
idea genmated by the use of the name as a mark 
for various particulars; 

‘Man firhl becomes ac^jviainted with individuals lie first 
names mduiduals. But individuals are iiinunierahlc, and he 
caniicl li.'ive innumerable numes. He must make one name 
serve for many individuals.’^ 

Hence individual names pass into general names 
—‘ man,’ ‘ horae,’ etc. New ludivitlualizing names, 
used to carve out sub-classes from a group so 
named, become associate'' al.so with other groups, 
e.g. ‘ black ’ with ‘ man,’ and also with * horse.’ 

* By frequent rejietiticn, and the gradual strengthening of the 
association, llit-se niodiiicatioiis arc at last called up in Buch 
rapid ■uiresmoii that thei appear coinmiiigled, and no longer 
maiiv ideas but one.’* 

Black is therefore no longer an individualizing 
attribute, but a geneial mime. From such iiamc-s, 
when their special class reference is lost, come the 
•o-called abstract terms, e.g. ‘ blackness.’ 

Thus in the course of development, names being 
able by association to call u]) iiiany dillerent ideas, 
these ideas, also by association, coalesce into a 
aomplex idea. 

‘ Ideas . . . which have been so often conjoined that, when¬ 
ever one existe in the mind, the others immediately exist along 
with it, seem to run into one another, to coalesce, as it were, 
and nut of many to form one idea; which idea, however in 
reality complex, apjiears to be no lew simple than any one of 
those of which it is compounded.’ * 

From Mill onwards, although the language used 
about the product may vary, the psychology of 
conception in the AM.soc.iaiion school is an account 
of the [irocess of forming such complex idea.s and of 
their expression in language. Alexander Bain may 
be taken as tlie best representative of this psycho¬ 
logy. h'or Bain a general idea is the product of 
rctentiveness and constructive imagination. He 
analyzes the process of forming it into four steps: 
(1) a classitication of resembling instances ; (2) a 
generalization thron j '. abstraction (an instance b 

1 Of the Prineiplee of Uuinan Knowledge, Introd. ( 10. 

» Ib. §8 11, 12. 

* A Trratiae on Human Nature, pt. i. sect. vii. 

* Analysis of the Phenomena of the Human Mmd, ch. vill. 

« lb ch. ix.' ® lb. ch. ill 


taken as a type, or from various instances a type 
is formed emtiodying the features common to the 
class); (3) a name is given for the cla.ss and for its 
common features ; (4) the delinitioii setting forth 
the common features is formulated. Ketenlive- 
ness, by the Law of Similarity, supplies the lirst 
step in this process ; the remaining three—abstrac¬ 
tion, naming, and definition—require the aid of 
constructive iningiiiation, since the selection of 
this and that feature out of the material supplied 
by retentiveness is po.ssible only for association 
guided by ‘ a sense of the efbict to be produced, and 
a voluntary process of tiial and error continued 
until the desired el]«*ct is actually produced.' ^ 

Bain also tells us that 

‘ ahstractioii does not properly conint in th« mental separation 
of one property of a thing from the other properties ... All the 
pur}>08eaof theahHtract id(»u are served hy conceiving aooiicrete 
thing in company with others rfiseuiblmg it in the attribute in 
queation.* ‘ When we arcdiBciiasing goverrimont, wc ooiiinionly 
have in view a number of governments alternately thought of.’ 

’ To be a good abstract ruasoiier, one should possess an ample 
range of concrete instances ’ 

Whence come.s that ‘sense of the effect to be 
produced ’ which guides the trial of inst ances, 
liain does not exjdain. ‘ The only generality 
|H>H 8 eHsiiig a separale existence is the name.’ The 
name with a }>o.s.sihJe range of iiistance.s is what ia 
in the mind when we have a general idea. 

This line of thought—which attempts to explain 
how names acquire a general significance, and how 
a mental content, which by its origin is partKiular, 
can be so worked over that it can do duty as 
general—may be said to reach its culminating 
point in tlie (loctTine of the ‘ generic image ’ intro¬ 
duced by Francis (talton : 

‘ I doubt, however, whether ” abstract idea " is a correct 
phrase in many of the caHCH m which it m imed, and wliether 
“cumulative idea■'would not he more appropriate The ideal 
faces obUiiried hy the method of composite portraiture appear to 
have a great deal in common with these so-called abstract ideM. 
The com)K)<)ite portrait conBiRts . . . of numerouH euperimpOBed 
iilal ■ whii ■ ■ R that 

are comition to all the '.rK'MiosMeti are clearly seen ; those that are 
oominou to a few are relatively faint and are more or Iohs over¬ 
looked, v hiie thonr that are poculwr to single individuals leave 
no sensible trace at all.’ * 

’ My argument is, that the generic images thus arise before 
the mirid'H eye, and the general impressions which are faint and 
taultv editions of them, are the analogues of these composite 
pictures 

3 . Criticism of theories.—Here, then, the 
jrcnerality of significance is sought for in the 
linage itself, liecanse my idea means ‘ dog in 
general,’ my iiiiage must portray ‘ dog in general.’ 
The complexity of the significance must be paral¬ 
leled in the complexity of the mental content. 
Yet even so, such a content is hopelessly fiarticular ; 
still, it is a dog, be it never so weird in form. ’J’his 
is the terminus to which the ‘ succession of various 
images ’ 8 Ugge.sted by Berkeley, the ‘ power of 
calling up individual instances ’ claimed hy Hume, 
the ‘complex idea’ of Mill, and the ‘ range of con¬ 
crete particulars ’ of Bain naturally lead, liut it 
is a blind alley in the maze of cognition. The 
nece.SHary turning-point was missed as far back as 
Berkeley, lierkeley recognized the ‘ representa¬ 
tive ’ function of the content of con.scionsness which 
lies behiml a general name. He says the jiarticular 
is ‘ a sign,’ but his general theory of knowleilge 
forbade hia accepting any state of consciouaiiess as 
representing what it itself was not. Of ideas tlie 
esse is jiercijd. If sensatious caunot rejiresent 
sensible qualities, how can a particular image 
represent other particulars ? 

Berkeley’a predece.ssor, Locke, who defined an 
idea ns ‘ whatsoever is the object of the under¬ 
standing w'hen a man thinks,’ might have made, 

1 Senses and Intellect *, 1894, ‘ Intellect,’ ch. ii. p. Ml, oh. Iv. 
p. (107 

* Mental and Moral Science*, 1884, ch. v, { 3. 

* lufiinries into £fuman Faculty and its Development, 

* Association.' 

* lb. Appendix. 
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and indeed in Home pa,‘<‘<ajreM in the Essai/ does 
neein to make, tlie dintinctjon betw^een a state of 
coiJHCiousnesH and the sij^^nihcancc of that state. 
Tie is, at all events, clearly conscious that the 
product ‘ hy this way of abstraction’ has a repre¬ 
sentative function, 

llnrne, no les.s than Jierkeley, finds it necessary 
t/O speak of the idea as *a sign,’ although in his 
Treatise he makes no clear distinction lietAveen a 
state of consciousness and its significance. It 
was tiie lack of this distinction between ‘what is 
known ’ and ‘the features of the state of knowing’ 
tiuit led the Association school to explain the 
percej)tion of a thing with all its various sense- 
qualities by an escort of revived sensations accom¬ 
panying the datum of the moment, and the concep¬ 
tual force of an idea by a comjilex of associations, 
multitudinous or coalescing (see Association). 
Bain, in speaking of the ‘ ellect which is to be 
produced ’ hy constructive imagination, seems con¬ 
scious of the representative function wliich the 
resultant state of consciousness has to fulfil, hut 
he gives it no ex])licit psychological interf»retation. 

4. Re-construction of theory. — Stout formulates 
the needful distinction thus : 

* In thf* procf'Hs hy which we take coffiiizance of an object, two 
conPlitAientu tire distiii{fUiHhahle : (1) A thoin^ht-referenco to 
soinelhmif winch, as the thinker means or intends it, la not a 
present rnoddit'atioti of ins individual consciousness. (2) A 
more or less hpeciflc mo<iiflcation of his individual conscious¬ 
ness, whicii delincs and determines the direction of tliou|;hi to 
tliis or that specia] object; tliis special mode of subjective 
experience we may call a preKentation ’ 1 

The dislinction is vital for the whole psychology 
of cognition, but the failure to re<‘ognize it has 
perhaps had its worst efl'ects in the doctrine of 
Conception. How any mental state can nieun or 
stand for what it itself is not, is in current psycho- 
logy the jirohlcm of ‘meaning.’ I'he task of the 
psychology of conception is to seek, among the 
conditions and developments of meaning in general, 
those wdiich bring forth ‘generality’ as a dcliniU^ 
content of meaning, and nirtlier to inquire what 
are the special characteristics of the stat.es of con- 
aciouKn(3SH wherein this meaning is given. 

5 . Theory of meaning-.—The earliest states of 
consciousness can hardly be regarded as signifying 
what they themselves are not. ‘ The only class of 
thoughts which can with any show of jilamsibility 
be said to resemble their obiects are sensations. ’ * 
When life is sensory, what is know’ii (if, indeed, we 
may use the word ‘ known ’) and the state where- 
njion it is known resemble one another—resemble 
only, for even Jiere the state iscoiiative and atl’ective 
as well as sensory. The progres.^^ from this stage 
to the next, wlierein one ex])erience can suggest 
unothei uot actually jiresent, where, therefore, 
‘what is known’ diners from ‘the presentation’ 
of it, is traceable to interest. From the first, the 
experiences which make up the stream of conscious¬ 
ness are not all of the same forcefulness. Organic 
selection alone would make this impossible, and 
to organic must be added subjective selection. 
Further, the course of the currents in the stream 
of consciousness is in jiart determinod by subjective 
conditions. ’I'lie term ‘interest’ is used to denote 
tins ‘ forcefulness' and this ‘ set of direction ’ in Hit; 
stream. The successive pliases of consciousness 
which work out to a natural completion sonic 
forceful trend, e.g. the satisfatdioii of some organic; 
craving, are connected in a specially intimate way, 
and coii.slitute what Stout has termed a ‘ eonative 
unity.’ By virtue of this unity, w'hen phases like 
the eailier ones recur in experience, they can sug¬ 
gest the later, or do the work of these in suUse- 
quent psychical life. This is the hegiiming of the 
‘ representative function’ of a present state of con- 
sciousne.ss. 

1 Anali/tte Ptychology, 18516, bk. i. ch. l p 47. 

* JanioN. 1‘nneiplrs 0 / Psycholtigy, 1891. ch. xii. p. 471. 


Tialdwm distingui.shes two modes in which repre 
sentativc value or meaning is given to the pre¬ 
sentation of the moment—the ‘ rccognitive ’ and 
the ‘selective.* In the former, the datum of sen¬ 
sation determines the trend of the stream of con¬ 
sciousness ; in the latter, the conative and allective 
pro<;es.ses set the current this way or that. With 
the foimer, therefore, past experience dominates 
meaning, for the present datum is not a hare ‘ that,’ 
Imt has a function of its own tlerived from its his¬ 
tory in experience. With the latter, the datum is 
coloured and interpreted hy the light of present 
de.sires and feeling. 

6 . Meaning as perceptual.—Kven at the stage 
of sense-percejitiori, the develojiment. of meaning, 
both as ‘reeognitive’ and as ‘selective,’ has pro- 

f ;reH.Hed some way. A given sensation can stand 
or any experience which has enL(;rcil into one 
conative unity with a like sensation, and the re¬ 
currence of a want or of an emotiunal condition 
will endow the present datum wdth power to sug¬ 
gest the sequence of exiierience relevant to the 
occasion. It is thus, to use .James’s phrnse, that 
‘difierent states of considousness have come to 
mean the same.’ The table looked at and the 
table touched give diflerciit sense-data, but the 
data in each case can mean the same group of 
experiences and ean suggest the same activity. 
Speaking of the ease with which a child recognizes 
an object as the same in sjiite of great dilleiences, 
liahlwin says: 

* What this really iiieana is, that the child’s motor attitudes 
are fewer than his receptive experienc'es. Eacii exi»erioiico of 
man (for example) calls out tiie same attitude, the same incipient 
movement, the same coelHcient of attention, on ins part, us that, 
e.g., with whicli he hails “ papa "' t 

Although there is at this stage a siinse of ‘ same¬ 
ness,’and in so far nascent generalization, it seems 

J iremature to term it conception, or to say, with 
fames, that the polyp which had the feeling ‘ Hullo ! 
thingumliob again ! ’ would be a conceptual thinker. 

7. Meaning as conceptual. — In percejition, 
whether the meaning be determined rec.ognitively 
or selectively, the samene.ss or gcneralny is em¬ 
bedded in the particularity of sense. i''or con¬ 
ception, 

•tiie univerHal musl, so to speak, be drajCK^d from the dim 
liackf^round of coiiscioiisnesB, and tiirust into the foreKround, 
there to be scrutinised and manipulated by the 

An a; must not merely be recognized as an x, 
but there must be consciousness of the features 
in virtue of which it is x and not y, i.e. conseious- 
ne.ss of its x-nes-s. 

Coitifiarison is the jisychicaJ method, and lan¬ 
guage the instrument for accomplishing this task. 
Coiii|iari8on involves both ditlerentiation and assi¬ 
milation, and is a more complex phase of mental 
iroccHs than either of these considered separately, 
n virtue of the dominant interest of the moment, 
experiences which ditlerentiation has dissociated 
ill representative value are brought hetore con¬ 
sciousness in a new unity, and experiences which 
assimilatinfi has at first fu.sed disclose distinctive 
values contributory to new resultant wholes. Such 
a process implies grovring facility in the concent 1 a 
tion of attention and enlargement in its span. 

I’he dog diliereiiliates a ‘game’ and the ‘chase 
tif prey.’ A man unites them in the idea of ‘ sjiort.’; 
but by the emergence of this very idea, ‘sport, c 
new antithesis is provided to the bass I values— 
both ‘game’ and ‘chase of prey,’—whieh, there¬ 
fore, to the man become more definite and coriscious 
ideas than they cun be to the dog. Similarly, w'hon 
the child referred to by Baldw'in comes to feel the 
ilistinctive value of the genuine ‘papa,’ the emer¬ 
gence of this distinction w ill also serve to develop 
the unity of this and his other experiences on their 
basal value as ’ man.’ 

» Mental PeveUtpment, 1896, ch. \i p S2fi 
’■* Stout, op. t,*f bk. ii ch lx. p. 174 
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Memory, imagination, an<i sense-perception alJ 
supply occasions for this interplay of dill'erentia- 
tion and assimilation, and— 

the common element etands out in contnuit to the differ¬ 
ences ; whereas in mere recognition no such contrast exist&'i 

8 . Function of names.—-The use of names greatly 
os.sists this disengagement of the general meaning 
from the particular. The name, which is part of 
the group of experiences constituting knowledge 
of a narticular thing, has the power of reviving 
the w'ijole (!omj)lex. And it has special value as a 
fixation point for the concentiatioii of attention, 
because it. can be given perpetual existence at will, 
ami in this waj' can rein.state the W’hole unity much 
more vividly than any image. Again, sameness 
or dilleHmee of name tm ilitates cumjtaiison and 
contrast of instances, and thus lielps to strike forth 
the universal embedded in the nai ticular. Kurther, 
a name enters as an identical meniher into many 
uinti«*s. I'here is nothing in its own nature to 
determine the specific nature of the whole which 
it shall suggest. A hare word hy itself may 
mean ‘this’ or ‘that’ or ‘the other,’ the specific 
deterinina'i ion ih'pending uyion the interest of the 
moment. With a combination of names, liowever, 
there w ill be a coinhinalion of the unities or wholes 
of which these names are integral parts ; and thus 
there will ho a certain mutual determination of 
meaning. It is to denote such mutual dcterniina- 
tioii of one unity )»y another, and the consequent 
reconstruction of meaning, that the term ‘apper¬ 
ception ’ (q.v.) may lie most littingly used. 

9. General and abstract.—The tw'o varieties of 
meaning noticed liy Haldwdn develon the two types 
of conceptual meaning, w'liich an* di.sfinguishcd as 
kiiow’ledge of the general and kiiowdedge of the 
abstract. H is recogriitive iiieaniug that lead.s 
to the idea of tlie class as oppo.sed to its instances, 
of a totality a.s opposed to its {larts, of an individual 
as opposed to its a]ipearance.s. It is selective 
meaning that leads to abstractions, points of 
vii'W. The latter are the concepts which James 
has especially in view when he says that *the only 
meaning of essence is teleological,' and tiiat * classt- 
firation and conception are purely te.leologtcal 
weapons of the mind''* Conceptual iiieaniug may 
he determined hy the desire*^ and needs of the 
subject, yet such selective meaning is as ojien to 
he shaicil by all mankind, and as objective, as 
is recognitive meaning. The two meanings can 
never he regarded as iiidenendent; the sensory and 
ideational data must inilaeiice tlie allective and 
coiiative values of the nioinent; and the allective 
and conative values must colour the data and their 1 
intrinsic meaning. It is only from the logical 
point of view that the concept, be it a general idea 
or an abstract idea, represents a norm or standard, 
the ‘ changeless ’ and ‘ necessary,’ which regulates 
the flux of the ‘iiarticular’ and ‘contingent.’ 

10 . Theory of presentation.—As to the nature 
of the state of cou.sciou.snes.s whereuuon the subject 
is aware of the gerieial, can psyciiology ascrilie 
to it any special characteristics? It would follow 
from the foregoing that the concept is a ‘ meaning,’ 
and that, when the conditions of development are 
fultilled, any state of consciousness may serve as 
Lis vehicle; in other words, no specific variety of 
presentation appears necessary for a thought refer¬ 
ence which is general. A sense-datum may mean 
a perceived object,—it may mean an abstract idea; 
for example, to the lay mind a roughly worked flint 
may be just this stone ‘ and nothing more,’ while to 
the ethnologist it suggests the occupations of pre¬ 
historic man. Similarly, an image may mean a 
memory or a concept; a word may he understood 
as a sense-determined [larticuiar or as a class name. 

I stout, op. cit. bk. ii. ch. lx. p. 174. 

» Op. dU ch. xxii. p. SS6. 


Experimental research ^ has tended to confirm 
the conclusion to which a more speculative analysis 
has led. K. Marbe* has collected introspective 
records made hy trained observers concerning their 
state of consciousne 8 .s when they jiroiiounced varied 
judgments, wlierein tlie meaning ranged from simple 
to complex. These records give no evidence of any 
c.xfierieiices which, as such, are characteristic either 
for the pronouncement of judgment or for the under¬ 
standing and evaluation of a judgment pronounced 
hy others. And what is true of judgment will be 
true of the conceptions involved. Later re.searches ‘ 
would seeni to show' that it is impossible to char¬ 
acterize introf.peelively the nature of an isolated 
moment of eonsciou.sness as one of coneeiition or 
one of judgiiicMt. Kememheniig, indeed, that, as 
VV’anl says, ‘ like other forms of purposive activity, 
thinking is primarily undertaken as a means to an 
end, and esjieeialJy the end of economy,’* it would 
seem that introspection must lejiort on the whole 
trend of consciousness, on a senes of processes 
whieli hang together as the working out of an end, 
before it can diagnose the case as ‘ perceiving,’ 
‘thinking,’ ‘willing,’etc. Thus one writer notes 
that theie is a consciousness of the /I nfgahe, or 
end, which controls the senes of processes ; others 
lay htie.ss on Jinnifsstsei7ilnge, awareness of the 
trend or consciousness of ilisposiliori or attitude 
towards given objects. These licwusstseinlagen 
would seem to correspond to what dames terms 
‘transitional states of coiisciousnc.ss’ and to his 
‘feelings of tendency’—states wliieh have a cog¬ 
nitive function, but w hose nature [isyehology can 
hardly define. Stout recognizes similar coiistitu- 
enls in the stream of thought. 

‘Tlicre lu 110 absurdity in Bupit(»sirip a mode of preBerilational 
‘onsciouBneiiH which is not composed of.. . experienceBderivod 
roiii and in Bome degree reBendiling in quality the Bensutioni 
»f the Bpecial Nenaes , and tliere la no abaurdity in euppoBing 
BiK'ii inodea of < onacioiianeaB to poaaeBB a repreBentative value 

sigiiifinance for thonglit.’^ 

It may he that P is upon the presence or absence 
of these presentations, or ii])on their character, or, 
again, ujiou the mode in w'hich the whole series of 
cognitive, conative, and allective phases of eon- 
iciousness are related to one another, that the dif¬ 
ference hetw'eeii thought and will, jierception and 
coucejitioii, depends. 

(T. also the preceding uitn-.le. 

Literatcrb.—T lie authoriticB cited in text; alpo Sully, 
fluuian Mind, l.ondnn, IShU; Hobhouse, Mind in Umitntwn, 
Lomlnti, 1001; Baldwin, Thought ami Things, New York, 1000; 
Pillsbury, Psychology oj Hsasoning, New York and London, 
WIO; Wundt, Outlines of Psychology, Eng. tr., licipzig, lOOSi; 
Kidpe. Outlines of Psychology, Eng tr., London, Binet, 

h'Etude expenmentale de I'lntelliyemee, PanR, Ribot, 

Evolution 0 / (General Jdeas, Eng. tr., London, 1800; Taine, On 
Intelligence, Eng. tr., London. 1871. 

Bkatrick Edokll. 

CONCEPTUALISM. — The question whose 
various answers may be groujied under the heads 
of Keali.sm, Nominalism, and Coueeptiialism is 
that of the nature of genera and species {i.e. the 
universal), and their relation to the particular 
thing. It may be stated in the ontiilogical 01 in 
the epistemological form, according as the aim is 
to discover the place occujiied by tlie universal in 
reality, or its })lace in knowledge. While Realism 
maintains, in one foim or another, the objective 
reality of the universal, and Nominalism takes the 
opposite course of denying actuality to all save 
the particular thing, Conceptualism mediates 
between these extremes. It agrees with Nominal¬ 
ism in denying .separate, hypostatic reality to the 

1 On the value of the interrogatory method used in theie in- 
▼estigationB, see Wundl, Psyrh. Studien, lii. (Leipzig, 189^ 801. 

* ExiieriTnenteU-psyehol. Lfntersuehungen ubtr das Urteil, 
Leipzig, llKll 

» Watt, MeHBer, Huhler (in Archiv /. d. gesanUs Psyekoingie, 
1905, 19U6, 1907); Ach, Ueber die WiUenstaLigksH u das 
Denken, Gottingen, 1905. 

< Ward, art. ‘ I'eychology,'In EBr^, p. 77. 

B Op eit. bk. {. ch. iv. p. 85. 
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univurual. On the other hand, it holdw, with 
Realism, that the universal is more tlian a iiiere 
name, or Jlalvs vont. J’lio universal is real, in the 
lirat place ey>iH!,en)olo;:icall,y, as the coiic.e}>t (g.v.) 
wherein intelli^'cnce j^iasps the common attributes 
in <lillere,nt limits, and raises tliem into a true 
notion. Ihit iL has also a certain ontoloy^ical 
reality, imismuch as, in t,he act of coneejd.ioii 
in wliM-l) 1 lie coinnion qualities of ditlerent thiny^s 
are ajqdeliended in a unit\, the natuial predicate 
conics to tlie front (AhcianJ). In other words, 
that whicli belonyjs to the nature of the thinRH, 
and IS tliUH tlie basis of jiredica.tion rcy^aidinj; 
them, fo/ni.s the content of tlie act of conception. 
Tills universal (not mere vox, but serjno, i.e. pre- 
dicMte) juissesses reality, thouy;h not liyyiostatic 
icality. 'The mediievaJ discu.ssion of this question 
took its rise in the Latin translation by Boethius 
of the litttqoqtt of I’orjiliyry, which is an intro¬ 
duction t,o the Categories of Aristotle; but the 
real source of the whole controversy lies farther 
hack, in the discuHsions between the Sojiliists, 
with their doctrine of individualistic subjectivity, 
and the Attic Idealists, Socrates, Plato, and Aris¬ 
totle, who insisted, each in his owm w^ay, that in 
knowledge the mind takes hold iiyxm the real, 
w'hich 18 universal. Modern epistemology inclines 
on the whole to the view that t he individual thing, 
the object of know’Iedge, is the meeting-place of 
the universal and the particular; and that reality 
is neither jiure jiarticularity nor pure universality, 
but an eHsenlial unity and synthesis of the two. 

Litshatcrb.-P orphyry, Itagoijt \ von Prantl, Of»oh. dtr 
Logik, Lui])zik, 186}i-70 , Cousin, AbaelarJi Opera, Pans, 
184W-69, Fragmealt de philoe eco/UKtique, PariH, lb40, Ouvrageg 
in/ditH d' Abelard, Puns, 18811 . Haiir^au, Uiel. d* la phdns. 
srolastu/ue. Puns, 18/2 80; R^musat, AhHarri, Pan*. 1845; 
art ‘ .Sc'holautioum ' m Klir^. iS»'e also Htandani Ilmtorivs of 
PhiloMoph\, and furtlier relrrenccs in tlie prment work, 4.w. 
NuSlMbLIflM, itKALIRS, HOHOUASI'lVlhM 

Prederick Tracit. 

CONCORDAT.— Meaning of the word. —In the 
Middle Ages, conventions of all kinds weie called 
‘ concordats,’ esjiecially agreements foruusl helween 
the convents and the bishops, and between the 
bi.shops and the civil jiower. ‘ There was an ancient 
concoidat made with t,he king and the bishoji of 
Pans in li*‘22 for the settlement of the royal 
jurisdiction and of the temjiorality of the bishop 
in some jiarts of the said town. Among other 
points, it was agieed that public outcries voce 
prneronis should take jdace, by the autliority of 
tlie king and the hi.sliop coiijoiiitly, in the jilaces 
where the temporal justice of the said bishop 
prevailed’ (Peviet., Traite de Vahiis, Lyons, 

I . 18; see, in I'ink, De concordatis dissertatio 
canonica, Louvain, 1870, pp. 1-2, a list of episcopal 
concordats). But, since the 15tli cent., more 
precisely since the Council of Constance, the name 
‘comoidat’ has usually been conhned to the 
comjiacts w'hicli are entered into by the Pojie on 
the one hand, and the civil power on the other. 
Taken in t his sense, wdiicli is, if not the only one, 
at least the one ino.st generally accepted, the 
concordat may he ilelined os a eonventioii by wdiicli 
the Church of Ibuiie and a State determine and 
regulate their mutual relations 

i. lliSTouY.—I. Concordats before the 19 th 
century.—'i'he (Miurch could not sign any treaty 
with the civil ])ow'er iliiriiig the whole time that 
she accepted or submitted to the yoke of the 
empeiors or kings 

(fi) The first concordat was the result of the 
eflort which she made to free herself from the 
subjection of the Emperor of Germany. It was 
conclmled at Worms in J122 between l*ope Calixtus 

II. and Emperor Henry V. It comprises two 
declarations, independent of each other. Tliefir-st, 
drawn up in Henry’s name, is entitled Privilegium 


Impcratorxs ; the second, drawn up in Calixtus’ 
name, is called Pnvihgium Pontificis. The 
Emperor takes an oath ( 1 ) to give up the right of 
investiture by ring and stall, ( 2 ) to guarantee 
freedom of episcojial election, (3) to restore the 
possessions taken fiom the Church. The Pope, on 
ins side, authorizes the Einiieror (1) to be present 
at the election of bisho]is and priests, ( 2 ) to give 
investituie by the scejitre. These tw’o documents 
may he fouinl in Hardouin, yfr^a con.ri/mrMm, vii. 
li 15, Paris, 1714, and in all collections of councils. 
The Monumerita Cernuinine, sec. iv. t. 1. 159 and 
161, give a ciitical edition of tliem. The following 
is the translation ; 

* I'rtfitlfge of the Kmj}eror. —In the name of the holy and 
indivisible Trinity, I, Henr>, by the grace of Ood Emperor of 
the UoinanH, for the love of God, the II 0 I 3 Ruiuati Church, and 
the lord I’ope Calixtus, and for the salvation of my soul, 
abandon to God, m the holy Apostles I'eter and Paul, and to 
the holy Catliobc Church, all investiture by the ring and the 
staff, and 1 grant that in all the c'burcbes of ui> Empire there 
shall ha freedom of election and free consecration. All the 

{ losHcssions and all the rights of Saint Peter, which from the 
leginniiig of this quarrel to the prosent day have been taken 
away ana are in m\ poeseesion, I will do all in tin power faith¬ 
fully to reetore. Further, I will restore, os indicated by the 
princee and the regulations of the law, the projierty in my 
possedsion which hf longs to other churches, prin< es, and, in 
general, to all clergy and laity. As to those w'hich I do not 
II do ail in my power to have them restored. I 
will give true peace to the lord Po]>e Calixtus and to the Holy 
Roman Church, and to all those wdio are or ha\e iieen of its 
party. Whenever the Holy Roman Church invokes my aid, I 
will give it faithfully. When she has cause to complain, I will 
show her justice ' 

* J'nvilege of Calixtus. —1, Oalix'tus, servant of the 
of Ooi’ - ” - (joj 

Einjieror of the Roinana, 1 grant that the elections of bishops 
and ahhote in the kingdom of Germany, that is to say, m the 
part of the Empire which constitutes thy kingdom, shall take 
jilace in thy presence, w'ithout simony or violence. When any 
discord happens to arise, thou shalt grant thy apjirohation and 
support to the better party, after taking the coiitiHel and opinion 
of the metropolitan and the bishops of the district Let the 
prelate-elect receive from thes investiture by the scejitre, and 
hs shall fulfil all the obligations that he owes to thee In other 
parUi of the Empire, let tlie consoorated bishop receive from 
thee investiture ny the eceptre within six months from his 
consecration. He ehall fulhl to thee all the obligations which 
he owes to thee, with the exception of all the right# which are 
recognised to belong to the Roman Churoh. Every time that 
thou ehall express any complaint to ms, and ask iny help, 1 
will come to thins aid, as 1 ought to do. 1 grant true peace to 
thee, and to all those who are or have been of thy party during 
the tunes of discord’ (Bernheim, Zur Gesch. dee Wonmvr 
Konkouiats, Gottingen, 1898; Schaefer, Zur Beurtheilung ds$ 
Worrnaer Konkordats, Berlin, 19U5). 

[b) At Worms tlie I’apaiiy had tried to rescue 
the Ghurch from the yoke of the rivil power ; three 
centuries later, at the Council of Constance (1418), 
it signed new conventions, hut, thi.s time, on quite 
dill’ercnt conditions. 'I’he Coru'ordats of Constance 
(cf. Hiihler, Die Konstnnzer lieforination u. die 
Ktmkordatc von 1418^ Leipzig, 1867) mark the 
eflort of Christianity to lighten the burden laid 
upon her by the Papacy. This was at the bejj;inning 
of 1418. All the members of the ('oimcvl were 
agreed ujioii the necessity of demanding reforms 
from the I’ope, but they ceased to agree when thev 
came to state definitely the reforms to be effected. 
Not Iieing able to negotiate with all the nations at 
the same time, Pope Martin V. negotiated with 
each nation by itself. He ac(;oidinglv signed 
couvcritious separately witli the French, Germans, 
English, Italians, ana Spaniards; hence arose five 
concordats, which long ago w’ere reduced to three, 
liecause the Italian and Spanish conventions wore 
expre8.sed in the same form as the French. 

The English concordat comprises the following 
six articles: (1) On the number and nationality 
of cardinals. The number of cardinals must be 
limited ; they must be chosen inditlcrently from 
all the kingdoms of Christendom. (2) On indul- 
getu'es. Indulgences make gold aboimd in certain 
privileged places, to the great detriment of the 
parish churches; they also give occasion for sin¬ 
ning to several people who, liecause of them. 
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btilievo themselves quit-c justified in committing sin 
To bring this state of aiUiirs to an end, bishops will 
denounce scandalous indulgences to the l^ojie, who 
will suppress them. (3) On the government of the 
chiirehcs. The churches shall henceforth be brought 
under the cliarge of the bishops. (4) i>n the 
poniijirat inioqiua. Many inferior prelates received 
from Rome tlie right of wearing these insignia; 
concessions oi this kind after llie death of CJregory 
XI. are annulled ; those granted ])revious to that 
event are ret-'iined. (5) On dispenmiionx. Dis¬ 
pensations authorizing one and the same man 
to possess several bi'iiefices should be very rare ; 
as a matter of fact, they are frequent; this state 
of things must disaj)])ear in the future; as for 
the [)ast, we shall coniine ourselves to suppress¬ 
ing seandalouH concessions Other abuses: the 
Apostolic Sec exeni])ls for a longer or shorter ]*eriod, 
in soTU (5 oases forevci, the liohlcrs of benefices from 
entering upon the oiders eoires])onding to their 
benefices; that, must not be; hencelort.li the 
benehced chugy must receive orders only if they 
aT(“ entitled to them. 'J'he Ajiostolic See gives 
dispensations of residence ; it must no longer do so 
without legit.iinat.i' reasons. Likewise if must no 
longer deliver letters to the monks autliorizing 
them to receive benefices. (G) (Jn the ndmisshm ojf 
Knqh.Oimi'n to the rnriona o//tee.s of the I toman evrin. 
'Che Knglish nation must. \»c treate*! like the other 
naf ion.'', 

'rii(' French e.oncordat comprises seven articles, 
which treat of (1) the nuruh«'i nn<: iliaiacter of 
cardinals ; (li) the ]irovision of cliuitbcs ;unl mona- 
ht.eries, the lesiuvntions of the Apostolic See, the 
eollnlion ol bi'iielices, the ‘ex])‘itutivae’ favours, 
thecoiilirmal.Km of elect cdbcTicli* ;;n ies; { 3 )anual.es; 
(d) tnal.slo he lodecd atllu* Koinan cuiia ; ( 5 ) com- 
mciida.ms; (0) indulgences ; and (7) dispcnsalion.s. 

'J'lie (i'o man concoidat consists of fli(’lolloniiig 
ehuen ai(icl(‘s: (I) on the Tiundier, oliaractcr, and 
a])[»oint riieiit ot cardinals; ( 2 ) on the jirovision of 
(dan (‘lies, monustories, priorii's, dignities, and otliei 
hemdices ; ( 3 ) on annates; (41 on the tiials to be 
lodged at the Homan euria ; ( 5 ) on commendaius ; 
(()) on simony ; (71 on exconiiiiunieated persons; (K) 
on lii^jM'iisations ; db on the re\eiiue of the I'ojie 
and the eardmals ; (10) on indulgences ; and (U) on 
the s<‘opc of I his eoiicoidat. 

In the last two c(tn(‘Oidals, the artieles referring 
t.oeanlinals and indulgences sum u]) the cm respond¬ 
ing juovisions of the Engli.sh concordat. 'J'he 
ar|,i< ]e on annates is unknown in the Kngli.sh 
coriconlat, since, at that time, the rule about 
annates A\as not in ojiciation, so to s|»eak, in 
Kii'jiaml. Fraiu'e and ( 4 cnllaIl ^ knew it only too 
well, and sought, to free themselves from it. The 
concordats ot (’onst.ance gave them only jiartial 
satisfaction. M'ith rcgaul to Fram-e, the I’oju* 
])le(lLMd himself, for live years, t.o collect only half 
of the levenuo.s; ol the first year of the ebiirebes 
anil abbacies w hich should become vacant; be 
rroniised, licsidcs, to }>t-slow the ‘ expectativae ’ 
avoni's neither on monastic bencticcs w'hose 
revenues did not c^'^'i-ed £ 4 , nor on liospitals, 
hosjuces, inns, jiloishonses, or lejier-hospitals. 
With regard to Clerniany, he took an oath that he 
would not. levy a tax on IteneHces of a revenue 
hel(»w twenty-four florins. 'I'lie other articles refer 
to various abuses which tlie Roman curia ]>romised 
to reform. 'I'he article relat ing t.o the jirovision of 
benefices, however, is an exception. Here the 
Pope makes no concession. He maintains tliat 
Rome has the right to endow variou.s classes of 
benefices according to the regulalions pa.ssed by 
John XXII. in the bull Exerrahihs (1318) and in 
the bull Ad rerjimen ( 132 o). 

The concordats of Con.stance were read during 
the forty-third session of the Council which was 
VOL. III.—51 


held on 21st March 1418. The edition which we 
]iosseSvS IS ]>ieceiled by a ]>reia(“e by t he cardinal of 
Ostia (Ufiiversui et sinffu/d-, Jutmne.s' . .), from 
which w'e learn that the French eoruordat wa» 
recorded on Ibtb Ajiril and published on 2nd May. 
It wa.s the same with the other concordats. I’he 
French and (Jerman concordats w'ere coneluded for 
Jive years (s(‘e Artt. 7 of the former and 11 of the 
lattei). The English eoneordat wuis concluded ad 
perj^rtuam rei memoriam (see Art. 6 of this con¬ 
cordat). Asa matter of fact, the (Jerman concordat 
very soon fell into disuse. Tlie French concordat, 
rejected by the Parliament, was aoeejited by the 
Duke of Ibirgunily, who governed the north of 
France, but was rejected by tlie Daujiliin (Charles 
V'll.), who reigned in the .soiif h ; then, several years 
later, if wh.s .suppressed througlioiit the wdiole 
extent of h’lench territory. The English concordat 
was maintained without an_\ dilliculty. We have 
no information ri'gnrding the Italian and Sjianish 
conciudats (the English eoncordat may be found 
in llardouin, viii. H‘.l3 ; von dei llaidl, jMaqnum 
(ecvmcnieum ConsfimtiOKse roveilt'lon, fbankf. and 
Leipzig, 170h, i. Ul79 ; ^^'llkuls, CuvciiKt Maejnee 
Jlritanuiiv et Ihheeniir, London, 1737, iii. 301 ; 
Lenfant, IJisf. du ('nnr'de dc (\>nsfanre^ Amster¬ 
dam, 1714 , ii. 444; the h’icnch i oncordal in llar¬ 
douin, viii. 8<S3 ; von der IJaidt., iv J.‘)GG ; J.enfant, 
li 4.30; the (icinian conemdal in llaidouiu, viii. 
888; von der llault, i lOa,'); I-enlant, li 108). 

(c) 'I’lie tliiid eoncoidat wliieli we meet, w ith is 
the Concoidat of J'riners, eoneluiled Ixdween 
Eugeuius IV. and the (Jerman imnccs in h'eh. 1447. 
'IMte eiicumstanees weie us ndlows:—When the 
Council ol l.asel had issued its deciceof suspension 
against haigcuius (iHli .)an. N3S), the eiiatoral 
uinces ol <lermaiiy—tlie Emperor Sigi.'iiiund 
laving died in the mi(bt of it all- begun by de 
elaiing lliemselve'. neutral; then they published 
the declaiation of JVlamz, often called Jnsti it/aen- 
turn a<<ejitatiOiii><, in which they profes.sed to 
aecejd-, with ceituin nioditicatioriM, the decrees of 
the Council of Rasel relating to Hie Hduriii of 
the Climch. 'I’lie uim of Eu^imius IV. was to 
aholi"!! tlie neutialiiy, i.e. to bring t.he (ieniian 
]»rinccs to decl.Lie themselves on his side. His 
ethats were not in vam. He first won to his 
cause l.he head of the hbnpire, Fiedenck 111., and 
his secretary A^iieas Sylvius (afterwards Pojie Pius 
Ji • Having lieeome the pa.it,jsan of luigmnius, 
.'Eneas pievailed upon seveial electoral j»rini es juid 
modified theirariangcment.s. Still alltlieditlicullies 
w'eic not removed, 'riie (Jerman jirinces, wiio had 
become favouiable to Eugeniiis iv'., eoiitinued to 
rmiiaiTi connected Avitli the Jnstromenfum luecpta- 
tionis, i.e. with the decrees of Rusel. On 7th .Ian. 
1417 a .solemn embassy, led by rEneas, a]»])eared 
beloie the Fojie, and iulormed him ol the eoiiditions 
under which they yiledged themselves to recognize 
him. These conditions were four in number, 'i'liey 
demanded of him tb.at ho sbonld (1) call a (Jeneral 
(kmneil at a date and in a place which would be 
fixed without eon.suRing liim ; (2) lecognize the 
pov^er, authority, and pre-eminence of this (Jeneral 
Council; (3) lighten the burdens that weighed on 
the German nation ; (4) withdraw the seutenee of 
depo.sition that, he had jironouiu'ed against two 
of the electoral prinecs, viz the archliishojis of 
Cologne and Trfeves. A f ter a month of negotiations, 
Eugenius IV. acoeyited these coiiditioiis on his 
death-bed, modifying them, liow'ever, by omissions 
and vague assertions. 

The f’oiicordal f-f I'rinceB in coiri]ioHe(l of a t)rii'f and three 
huIlH llj the brief Art ea tx delntu (.»> Fc-1). 1447), the Pope, 
althoug:h ho ohHervoB that the con vocation of a fJonoral C’onnoil 
la not the be»t means of pai'ifjing the Church, pledfreu him¬ 
self to convoke one within ten tnontliH, and to take as its 
place of asRcmhly one of the five villapes named by the princes. 
He declares that be venerates the Council of Constance, and 
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tho Councils which represent tlie Culholic Church, w'ith their 
power, aiithont\, ami < mini n- i (n'lt )>re-eiiiiiieii<-ej, as (lie\ were 
venuruLerl hy his pmli < i si, i' h, tmm vOiom lie dnes not wish 
to deviate in arivthiiii; 'I’lie tmll Ail triin/juiUitutnn (.'ith Feb.) 
suppresses the Imnicnv wni'-li upon the German tiulloti, 

in Conijilianee wilii tlie (Jii-ininni made at Hasel and ui-ei-pted at 
the diet of M.iiii/ It meti l\ asks tdiat an indomnitv l>< ('ranted 
to the llol\ S'<■ III comiietis.itiori for the peeininir> losses wlmh 
the new stall of lloni'-s vould mlls'L upon it, and it resolves 
that tins jiomt ^hdilH tin olijei't of a Kperi.tl con\entioii The 
bull All ru ijiiii I 'til 1 I'h ) pifimiHOH the reinstatemi nf of the 
archhisl)o).s III CoiiiLTne and provided that thc\ swear 

ohedniiM [ntin I’npe The tiull. Inter cu’tera iln.iilma (7lh 
Feh ) 1 , 1 1 ill's ail the L'cclcMaHt leal elections which took place in 
Oermam iluim^,' tlie Lime ot the rieutralit>, removes the 
pen.ilK.s uhnh were then incurretl, and uhsohes all the 
part I-' I'is ot l hi'Council of I'.asi 1 v\ ho, within six months, ahall 
rei mil !o 1 111 Jlol; Sei W’e ma V remark ht'ie that, after having 

( iiil)iisliid t ic first lliree documents, Kiijcenius siffiied a secret 
mil, In a I Itnmmn jnnAi linii, h\ wlmJi he anmilltsl those of Ins 
com I ssions uhid) niiotit, unknown to him, cause jirejuiher ‘to 
tlu hol\ doi'trim of the I'al hers, and to the )ui\iie(.'es and the 
authonlN ot the Hol\ See’fcf. the texts m U.dlei. ino. Minicli, 
I. 77, Ihi', iialihi'-, A iiiiales ecrle.stu.'^lin^ 1747-fill, ad aiiiiiiin 
1447, n 4 , till thi histnr\, cf. llcfele, (!i»icifii‘niifi>r/ui'lilv, Frei- 
hur(j. V n i, S 0) 

(</) 'I'lio (aiiji oidiilof PriTicfiH liiTtl not sij^ncd 
by all tlKiiiliiclors; moreover, it litul ]>iitofrtoa later 
concordat tlic tiucstjon of the comjKinstttion IvO be 
granl.cd to the iloly See. Il, therefore rt'qnired 
a eom|deitien(, ^\lll(•ll it rc'cmviMl in the Vietnia 
(Jimron/itf. 'I'lti--eonvenl ion \\a.s eoiieluded on 17tb 
Feb. l-idH liclwcen I'ope Nielndasand Freileriek III., 
bead ol tlm I'hiijiiie, acting in the name of the 
German milmn. IIiWuh jiruiiiul^ateal hy the bull 
A(/.s<irr<tnt I'l ln sr<Jnn on the I'.Mli of the following 
Ma.reh. It leserxcd to (hi* llidy Siie tlu* eollatuni 
of a eerlain iiiimliei of hishoiirics and infcrioi 
hcneliees; .‘iiithoi i/ed eanonical clcetion for the 
othci hcmdii c.s, with iiglu oi eonlii mation reserved 
to the I'ojie ; tiiid restoied the arimtli's which the 
Coneojdat of I'nnei's had KuppressiMl. In a word, 
the Vienna ('umoidat is almost jiii exact le- 
noduction ol thcGcimun jiaitot (lie (\nu‘Oi<lat ol 
Jonstanee (le\t ill Muaai, p. 15; discuHsioii in 
lJ('l(‘le, 4 li. H.'ll ). 

{*’) Like (O') many, I<’ranee* also had h(‘r concordat, 
known as the; Fn'nr/t ('ortrorduf ot 1510, eoneliulcd 
between Ii<‘o X, and Fiancis 1. as a lesnlt ol an 
intciwiew’ at iJonlogim. 'I’he t'liuieli oJ France 
litul, fiom l-ldS lip to this time, lieeii uiidei the rule 
ol the I'vnqittntii Smu'fxtn ot Jiourges. Now tlii.s 
I'lacm.ilic, hollowed from the (kmncil of IbiMcl, 
was t!\Mcmely odious to tin* po|»esan(l kingH, wdioiii 
it lett without autlioiily o\(*i the clergy. liesides, 
since l-lIiS, ]K)]>e.sand kings liael on several occhkioiis 
att<Miipt'cd to icjieal it, hut without coming t.o any 
sett leiiK'nt. The eoneoulat of 1510 suppTes.sed it. 
It is expressed in the hull Prinnfiva ilia EcrleftM, 
nuhlislu'd on ISth Aug. 1510 and apjiroved hy the 
Lal.eran (\iuneil on iMtli Deeemhcr tolloAving. 

The spi'ciid cliitraclcnslii’of this ugiccmciit is the siippressioii 
of clcctimis I p to liiMi, hishops were elected Ii.a the chajiters; 
ahlmts and jiiiurs hi the com cuts. In the terms of the con¬ 
cordat, elect IIIII- are aholishi’d and (five place to roval notnitia- 
tion, to whnh is afterwards added pontilical eonfiriiiation. 
Wtien a fnshoiinc liccomes \acaiit, tht kitijif nominates to the 
pilace a licciitiaU' or a ihn'tor of thi>i>li)(rv or law, wlio has 
c,oiu])h't('d his ‘.’7Ui .M’lir, and lias all tin ici|ins>te (luiiliflcutiiins. 
This noinm.ition must take idace witiiin six months The I'o’pe 
eonhiins the ininiiii ilion, it it is made accoritm^ to the rules, 
hilt, if not, the kiici niiist nialvL' a sis ond iiounnalion, and if this 
aciim does not tiillil l.he conditions, the I’ojie iioininates some 
one hiinsell Nevertheless, the I’ope is aubhon/ed to provide 
for ehurehes which hap|»en to he yaciuit m tlie IJonian curia 
fie whiise incuinhents ha^'e died in Jtome) Further, princes 
In hliiod, nohles, and inendieant mmik.s distinguished by tlieir 
nierit are exempted from the olilmntion ot dpfjrees. The 
nonimiitnm ot abbots and priors, as will as bishops, is the sole 
righl of the kmj?, it also must he conrirnn'd l>\ the I’ope. 

The concordat of 15KJ encountered most lively 
oppoMlioniii h'rancc. 'I'lie I'nivei.sity forbade the 
pnriU'is ami tin* pulihsiicrs to print and Issue the 
text of the convention. It puldished, besides, u 
prochumd ion in which, after praising the Councils 
of IJiisel jind (kmstance, it appealed from the badljjr- 
advised Pope to the legitimate, comiug CouDCil. 
'riie Pailiament refused to record it for some time. 


The clergy also gave utterance to protests. But 
tlie king went on, and the Parliament had to 
submit on 22nd March 1517, and make the entry 
(text of the bull Primifiva in Nussi, p. 20; 
ilardouin, ix. 18(57 ; isambert, Recueil ghi^ral des 
anricnncs loin fntra^avics, I822-2Ji, xii. 75). 

(/) In the 17tli cent. Charles II. of England 
e.ritered upon iiei,'oLiation.s W'lth Borne to reconcile 
the English Church with the l*ope. The agent 
chosen hy the king was au Irish nobleman, Bichard 
Belliiigs. private secretary of the queen-mother, 
Henrietta of Friince, Jiclliugs brought to Borne a 
document in which Charles II, declaied that he 
accepted the jirofession of faith of Pius IV,, the 
decrees of the Council of 'i’rent and the other 
Councils on the subject of faith and morals, and, 
further, the rules (.hat tho tw'O former I*oi>es had 
laid dowm concerning .lan.siinius. He declaied that 
he ‘ reserves, as they do in France and other 
countries, only certain siiecial rights and certain 
cn.stoins which w'ont has eoriseeratcd in each 
jiartieular church.’ ’riiere followed the enumera¬ 
tion ol the special i ights claimed hy the king : that 
arch his) to jis and hisliojis sliould retain their Sees, 
hut that they slioukl receive a new coiiseeration 
hy three Apostolic legates sent from Borne loi tliLs 
imrpose; that the arelt bishop ol Canterbury should 
oe raised to the digmt.y of patiiarch and should he 
the centre of all the ecclesiasti(‘al admimstration 
ol the kingdom, without apjieal to Borne except in 
a veiy small immher ol eases; tliat jtrovincial 
Synods should he held oveiy year, and that pro- 
\iiieial (’ouneils sliould lie assembled at fixed inter- 
\als; that the king should iioiiiinate all hisliops ; 
that ecelesiasUeaJ possi'ssioiis, alienated iluring tin* 
]»reeediiig reigns, sliould lemain the piopeity ol 
their piescnt liolilers; that Protestaut.s should 
imiint.ain the free exeieise of theii leligioii; that 
the dispeiisalion of celibacy shouhl he a]»plied t'O 
the bishops and ]»rieslK who were aln*aily married ; 
that the communion should he given in both kinds; 
that disputeil questions of doctrine should not be 
diseus'^ed ; that some leligious orders should he re¬ 
established, but subject to the jurisdiction of tho 
bishops. 

lielliiigs brought hack from Itome an auswer 
which has not been recovered. J^'oi reasons that 
we do not know', nothing came of the scheme (cf. 
Barne.s, ‘Charles ll, and llcunion wtIIj Kome,’ 
Minilltly Keineiv, Dec. 11K)3). 

(q) I'hom the Kith to the 18th cent. Spain 
eoneluded six coneoid.’its, viz. the concordat oi 6tli 
Sept. 1523 between (.Miarles V. and Hadrian vi. ; 
the concordat of 14tli Dec. 1529 betw'een Charles V. 
and ('lenient vil. ; the eoiieordat of 8th Oct. ](54U 
between I’hilip IV. and Urban VIII. ; the concordat 
of 17(1) June 1717 h(‘t ween Philip V. and Clement 
XI. ; the concordat of ‘-'(Ith Sept. 1737 between 
Philip V. and Clement XII. ; and the concordat of 
11 til Jan. 17.53 between Ferdinand VI. and Benedict 
XIV. In tliis last convention, which held until 
1833, the king obtained the riglit of nominating to 
almost, all the heneliees, on condition that he should 
euntrilmte a eonsideiahle sum to the ]iontiiical 
treasury (Nussi, p. 120). 

Tlie Spaiiiah eoiiennlatH have been dineusued by Ilerjferirother. 
‘Spatiiens VerliandUiiigen nut dnii roiiiiHehen Stuhle,’ylrc/m 
fur kill hoi imhe'^ Kitchenrechl, x. 1—lSr)-214, xi. (IS(U), 

;;r.7-40i, xii. (isoi) 4G-W), :isf)-4S(). xui. (issro m-KJO, 
m-l-444, XIV. (18(ir,) l7()-‘Jlf). 

(//) In Italy we lind the concordat ot 17th Dec. 
1757 between Maria Theresa and Benedict Xiv. 
atiout the duchy of Milan (Nussi, p 128); the 
concordat of 20th .ian. 1784 between Jose])h II. and 
Pius VI. about the same duchy (/A. p. 138) ; the 
concortlat of 24th March 1727, comi>Ieted on the 
29tli of the following May, between VTetor Amadeus 
and Benedict Xlll. alniut Sardinia {ih. pp. 48, 
64); the coneordci.t of 5tli Jan. 1741, of 1742, and of 
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24th June 1750 between Charles Emmanuel ill. 
and Kenodict xiv. about the same kingdom (i7i. 
pp. 69, 98, 117); and the concordat of 2ud .Fune 
1741 between Charles III. and IJenedict XIV. about 
the kingdom of the 'i’wo Sicilies {ih. p. 72), 

(i) In Portugal we find the l)ull of Nicholas V. 
confirming tlio concordat of 1288 concluded between 
the bishops and the king of Portugal (Nus.si, p 2); 
the concordat of I7th duly 1516 between Kminaniicl 
and LeoX. (/A. p. 86); and the concordat of 20th duly 
1778 between (,^)ue(;n JNIary and Pius vi. {ib. p. l.'Uii. 

(/) J'ohiiid had a concordat concluded on loth 
July 1787 between Augustus and (Jement xii. 
{ih. p. (Vi) 

(/-) Ji<diemia. had one concluded between Perdi- 
nand ii. and I’lban VIII. on 8th March 16.80 (ib. 
p. 39). 

(/) Other coiieordats. Concerning Spain, betweiui 
Eh'omire and Oregory XII., 1372 (Ilufler, Arrhir 
fur kdihnl. Kirrhi urerht, vii. .864); coneiirning the 
Tw<» Si<-iiies, between Pladiian iv. and William. 
11,56 (^\ Jiltencli, Povfiprutn lionuninrum vita\ ii. 
3.52); lietweeii (-destine Ill. and Tancred (Watte- 
rieli, ii. 782); between Inma-ent ill. and (’onstance, 
about 1200 (Stud IS, Monai'chtn St rtf ft, S.8); lietwt'eii 
(^)oinenl TV. aiid (diaries ol Anjou, 1265 (Lumiing, 
Coth'sr ih/tJutiKtltnui Jtttlur, li. 946); arnl bctwtH'ii 
Innocent viii. and J<5‘idinand, 14S7 (Kayiialdiis, 
AumtJr.s rrrL, ;:,d annum IIS7, p. 11). 

2. Concordats of the 19th century.—(a) Fraif'c. 
—'J'he eoneoidat ol 1516 wa.s valid in Fraiiee. until 
the Pevolntion, wlin li put in its pl.e c the Civil 
Constitution of tlie CJcigy (1790) 1 lie religions 

tumnlts which this const it ut ion aroustal wcit* aji 
peased by the concoidat ol l8i'l. w hicli inspiicd 
several other eoncoidat s, and constMiuent ly deserves 
spt'cial altent.ion. It was Ilona,]»ai (e who took the. 
initiative in tlie eoiicoidid,, and the tirst man to 
whom he made known liis selieim* was the IJishoji 
of ^^‘lc(»lll, Martiniaiia. It vas the day after l,he 
lial.le of Ma,iengo. 'I'lic eoiKpieior of Austiia, 
nieelini' t,he old )>relate on tlu'way, ehaiged him 
to announce to tli(‘ I'ope (hat he wished to re- 
establisli lli<‘ religious allairs of Krane«‘, and to 
treat with Koiue on tlie lollowing giouiids: (1) 
lenuneiation of lornicr l)isho])s ami e\"!usion of 
intrudeis; (2) noiuiiialioi’ of new iushops by the 
(lovcr.mieid, and canonical ire . itut ion by the Holy 
See ; (3) new circuniscrijitioii of dioeeses, justified 
by the reduction ol the mini her ot former ones ; and 
(4) conveision of Cliun li jirojierty into salaiies for 
tlie cleigy, 'J'he negotiations went through three 
stages. 8’hey wcie lust started in Paris lie-tween 
Spiiia, the rejnesontative of the Holy See, and 
lieiiiiei. the rcjiresenlative of the Frencli (iovern- 
meiit (Nov. 1809 end of Feb. 1801) ; and tlicyemled 
in a sclieiiie of concoidat jirescntod liy the Fii.st 
(k)iisiil for the siginatuie ol Sjiiiia, wllio refitsed, 
saying that he was deiuited to negotiate and not | 
to sign, 'riie h’iul < 'unsul tlien sent hm scheme to 
Itome. 'I’his wa-- the second stage, which lasted 
fiom March to 6th .Jam. 'Die lki]»e, along with 
the cardinais, examined ilw Fimicli scheme, intro¬ 
duced sc\'t‘ial modilications into it, a''>l sent his 
counter-scheme to the h'irst Cmisul. In tlie mean¬ 
time theie arrived Irom Pans an ultiniatiim an¬ 
nouncing tha,t the negotiations wmuld cease if the 
First Consul’s schenie was not adopted in full in 
five days. 8'he Pope op]»o,sed this ultimatum, ami 
on 6th June the Fieneli minister, Caeuult, lell 
Rome. Then the thud stage began. As a mallei 
of fact, Cacaiill, obliged to set out to ola*y liis 
master’s oidei.s, had taken Cardinal Coii-salvi 
wuth him. The latter arrived in I’aris on 20th 
June. Negotiations were resumed, and continued 
until 5th July, when at last tliey were sucmssfully 
completed. The most troublesome que.stion, the 
one wdiicli had caused the conflicts, was the nomi¬ 


nation of the bishops. From the beginning of the 
negotiations Rome had quite readily resigned herself 
to the reduction of the luiiiiher of bishopiics, to the 
alienation of tlie Church property, and to the ad¬ 
ministration of the salary. Rut, on the oMiei hand, 
the nomination of bishops was, in her opinion, a 
privilege of whieh only a jmrely Catholic Covern- 
ment wa.s w'orthy. l<'roni the French Government 
which ciuimed tins privilege Rome claimed 111 le 
turn that it should profess (-at holicism. She had 
to give up her claims. 'The First (kmsul absolutely 
lefiised to wuite in the concordat that the Freneli 
(iovernmciit would profess the Cnlholic religion 
Consah'i succeeded only in ohtauuug the promise 
that Catholic worship nught he publicly exercised, 
eonfonmng itsell with the police regulations. 

The Fieiich concoidat of 1801 was .signed at 
Parks on loth July by the plenijioteiitiaiie.s (^ 011 - 
salvi, S]>iiia, and Caselli on Mie one hand, and 
.Jo.^cjih Roiiaparte and IJernier on the other. It 
was ratified at Rome by the Pope in the bull 
Errhsift Chri.tti of Jbth Aug ISOI, and at I’ans 
)»y the First Consul on lOlli Sept, following. It 
was recordeil as a law of the State on 8tb Ajuil 
1802, and .solemnly jmblislied on Faster Day, 17tli 
April. The follow ing is the text : 

‘(.lonvenlion Itfitwccii l.ho rnsichOovciinuentand His IIoIiiichh 
J* iU8 vii The CJovenuiR’iil of Uif Ucpiihlu'rininin/os t hut, Uie 
(UiOioho, A]>oHt.ota, and Uoinuii ielij.;ii)n jh llic leil^;lon of the 
nmjonty of Kreiicti oiti/-fiiK. itiu IIoIihoum c.iiiiilh recoj^- 
Ihut. Uuu Rauie relii'ion tiau diMivcd, and dcreoh at the 
pitsciit tunc, the jfrratest good and the greulcHl glorv tioin the 
est.ilihbliiucnl of (Jatholn* woihliip in rnnii e, and troin the per- 
eonal pmh-ssion of it tiy tlie ( IoiisuIk of (h«- Ifcjnihlic (lonse- 
(jui'iith, lollowing this mutual km ogintion, as nun h for the 
good ol religion us for the inamteimiu e of mleinul trumpulht.v, 
lhe\ have agreeil as follows: Arl. 1. Tin- Catlioln-, AposUdi'c, 
and Roman religion sltiill he freely c-ven ised in Krain-e. its 
worship Hti.'ill he pnhhr, eonforming itsi It wilh tin' police regu- 
Uaions whicti the (ioverriment shall pidge m'ccssur\ foi puhlic 
truinimllity jlt( Tin'llolv See, 111 concert wilh theOoveni- 
meiit, shall make a new (in’iimscriptiori of Oie ritnch dioceses' 
All .S’. Ills ll<^lineM sJmll dcolaie to Diom' Imlding i''rein h 
Iiisho|iiio8 that lie e.\ptc(s from ihem in him I'onlnlence, toi 
the sake ol peace and nmt\, t'\cr^ kind o( nacnln e, nven that 
ut Iheit Sees After Uc.-. • \,hf 1 (ation, il On \ refuse Lins saciifice 
• •omnianded for llie hi in lit of the 1'Inn o)i (a rcliishl, Imwever, 
which Ills Holiness dui s not evpect), puivision bhiill he made 
for the appoint merit ot new olhuals to govern these newly- 
<ii\ut«d Itislio))! n s in the following manner. Ai'l 4 '1 he First 
(‘onsiil of tin Repnhin sh,ill nomiii.ifo, within three inonth'i 
from the publication of the hull of His lloiiness, to the arch 
hisiiopncs ami ''shopriCH undei tlie new ai rangemeiiU Ills 
llolinesH Khali i outer the oanomcal iiiKtitutions, according to 
the torins estahlished hy agreement with Fiance hefoie the 
chi'Mge of g'lverninent. Art. 5 Wominations to hiBhoprn « 
wl ti shall he vacant inmiediatelv Khali likewise be made bv 
the First DoiihuI, and oanomcal inHlitut-ion shall he given hy the 
Hol\ .See III coidoriinty with the preceding article Art. 6 Th-'' 
hiHliojw, before eiiteimg upon their dutioB, shall take directly 
ai the hands of the kirst Consul the oath of fidelitv which was 
in use before the change of govormueiiL, expressed in the fol- 
low'iiig terms: “I swear and promise to <»od, on the Holy 
Gospels, to lie ohiilient and faithful to the Gov eriimeiiL estah 
hslud by the coriHlitution of the French Reimhlic. 1 prmnmo 
also to ha’*' nodealmgs, to he jiresciil at no coiinr-il, to belong 
to no le.uriic, whether at home or ahro.id, wlimfi mav hectiritrai y 
toUifpiihln. jM-ace; and if, in my diocese m olsewfiere, I leain 
that aiivtiling iH heing ploUed to the prcjiidne of the Male, I 
will make it known to the Governmcnl ” .'Irt. 7. The i n iesi- 
a'^tic-s of the second order shiill take I,he h.uiie oath at the h.ands 
ot Ok civil uiithoritlcH named hy the (»o\ i.rnment Arl <s. The 
lollovvine: form ot prayer sludl be recited at the end ol On .Mass, 
111 all thf ihiirches of Fiance. “ liomme, sal vain ho Uem- 
puhliciim , Homme, salvos fac t'onsiili'ft ” Art. U. The Imdiojis 
shall make a new circumscnplioij ol tlie paiishcs of llicir dio 
I eses, whnh shall have no ellecl wahout the consent of ihi 
l.ovi ninient. Art 10. The Inshops sliall nominate to ilio 
ciiracii's. Their choice shall fall onlv iiium pcihons accepluhle 
to the Gov'eimni'iit. Arl 11 The hihh'ij s iiiav have a < hapLer 
m Hull Cat iiedral, and a Seminurv toi thin diocese, hut the 
Goveiiimi'iil sludl not he ohligi d to endow tlieiii. Art It. All 
chiiri'hes, metropolitAn.iaLhe.lril, iiansl., and others not seciilnr- 
i/( <1, iieccHsarv for worship, shall he filactd at thedi.sposaJ of the 
hisiiop'). Alt i'i His Holiiiess, foi thesuke ol pence and the 
hajipv re-e.stahlishment of the tlaUiolKj tiligion, declares that 
in It her he nor Ins -'i. censors hliall in anv vv.iv trouble those who 
havi acf|inred ftln-nateil ei olesmstic-.al pro|»erty , and tliatconse- 
qiiL-iilJv the possession ot t Ins saiuc jiropei t\, and the rights and 
leveniies Bltac'tied to it, hlcill remain um hiitiged in their hands 
or 111 those of their assignees Art. 1',. The Goveniincnt shall 
guaniiitee an mtequale salary to the hishoiis and clergv whose 
dioceses and parishes shall be included in the new- diviHion 
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Art 1 !, The Ooverninoiit shnII iif the Haine time take measures 
Ui eiiahh- French (lalholeH, ir ftiev uish, tn eiiMow (liiiretioH 
Art. K, Ills lIoluiesH r« c.);.'iii /'h m the First (lonsiil of the 
Iteputilie the Huim fui*! pri rocatnes as the old ('Joeerii- 

tiiont enjoyed Art It is a;.rreeil he tween the routractiiif; 
partieH that, Iti cast arn, one of the sncoeHSorH of the F’lrst 
CoiiHul now actiMt; should not he a Uuthohi, the ri^rhls and 
ptero^'iil ives niMil loiied in the article above, and the nomina¬ 
tion to hishopn s, sinill he retfiilatefl, with respect to him, by 
a fresh cnin I ni ion <Niishi, ji l.M. Iiehidour, //isf )» MSll) 

(The com oidai of ISDJ has been treated h\ Itinieri, La hiplo- 
rnaztti fi' c/ n m ml ttrroln jrix , Ilonn , n»t) 2 , in which there IS 
an uhi lid .111 hihlio^jraplij , and by Mat hieu, Lr ('<nicordat de 

f,W/, I'lMs,)0,l ! ] 

"Flic i(iM‘;.'oiij^f st.*V(;ij1(‘t!ii ailicltts ctmHtitiite only 
file ciinconlni yiiopcily ho (■.■tiled, t,r,. the eonventioii 
Ki^'iM ii on loth .inly Isoj hy (he jilenijiotentnti les 
of (he F'rench (iov(;riinie,nt, tirnl rtililied iii Ihnne 
on ITilh Ah;j:., then on loth Sejit.. in PariH. Hut 
t he polit icjtl jL.ssenihlies t,h;il roeoided the eoneoidat 
on (die d;i(e of Slh Ajnil iSOtJ added to it, hy coin- 
rn.'ind of the Knst (^msnl, a poiiee leoulation 
eoinpr isiiio M*venty-seven jirl.ieles, ttnd known hy 
the niMue of Otffttnir Arfirlrs. ]{orne has never 
eeasc^d t.o piolest aj^ainst tin; Orj^fanu* Articles, hut 
her jirotcsts htive, heen in v;iin. All the (loverii- 
itnuit iS w hi( h have sncceedi-d in F’ranee have [ilaeed 
tliosti nrticlcs on the sjiine foolni" as tin* eon- 
eordat, .' 111(1 del eriniin'd th(*ir attitude hy tln*in. 

'J’he concord.'it of IHOl ^\as valid in the tdnirch 
of France dnnii'j the whole of the 10th rent., hut 
it was supfd cssed h;\ t he law of 1)1 h 1 )(*<*. IllOo, cnlled 
the, ‘ lijiw of Sejiar.'ition.’ 'Fwo conventions, liow- 
ever, ti cd to su|>phint it., viz the ('omordat of 
Fontdnn'hlrait (hSlO) .’ind the (./otuoidat of IS17. 
'Fhc ('oiK oid.'il. of FonlniMchleau was com hn!<*d 
between Niipoleon and I'liis vri on ‘Joth dan. hSld, 
and pioiiiul^jiled on Idth l^'eh loildwiiic. It loiii- 
prised ele\en ai tides, one ol which, the fonith. 
autlion/.e.l the JMetiojiolitans t.o j.dve eanoTiical 
inveslitnie to hishojs in cast's in w hi( h the Pope 
reiiiscd to it within si.\ months, Hnl in a 

lettei to the Ihiipeioi wiitleii on ‘J-lth Miiith 
Tins VII (1(*< Idled th.'it his conscience eomjielled 
him to w it lull.I w his sirnatnie. Najioleoii went on, 
and on tlieveiy next <iay,iir>th Mjiieh, he d<‘eldied 
t in* ('••ncoi (l;il ol F’onlaiMchlean to la* hiinliii;/. 
Ills fall, w hi( h hjijijiened slioitly ,'ifterwaids, mined 
his enieijinse. 'Fhe (lonetMd.it of F’ontnmehledn 
was imt put into opmalion ( hehidoin, p. (iOd). It 
was 1 he s.iiiie w it li t he (’oiieo?dat ol ISI7, etuicluded 
lietweeii Louis will, and I’lns VII 'Litis conven¬ 
tion, wild h w.'Ls iiifendcd to aiimil the Work of (he 
First ('(iiisul and torevne the eoneoidat of l.'ilh, 
was mil dc(e|'ted hy tlie Freiuh l‘ai li.iment (N ussi, 
I. If).": 1 )(dii(loni, p. (’ilKi) ()n Ist Sept,. ISHti the 
'’lendi (ioMMiinunl si;.;ne(l a (•(menrdat with Pojie 
I.eo Mil ahont I’ondn lierry (Jurts . . . 

p. :n!L It sipnrd luioiher on 7th iNiov. J8113 about 
Tunis (ih. p .‘id!)). 

Hy the enc\ellca,l (j rnris'tioin offirii of lOtli 
Anc^m-I liKit), Hills X. foilijide Catholics to form 
t-he lelipions Jissoeifit lon.s a\ hii h, hy .Ait 4 of the 
Law ol Sepa,rat ion, Inul the npht t.o transl(*r church 
piopcily. In conscipicncc o) thm dcci.-^ioii, wInch 
was (amtiiiry to tht' desm-v, of the inajo]it.y of 
the L'lencli lns}Mi]»s [Lc 'Jt in/i.s, ii-llh and ^.^itli Auj;. 
UidtL, the Cjit.Indie Church ol Fraiuai was dciprived 
of all its jiropei ty. 

(/y) (L’l'/tunn/.-Thi' Htaice of Luneville (IHOl) 
and the Decree of Halishon (iSdd), hy seculanzinj; 
the ecdesia'-t teal estates sind .scveial abbacies, 
ruined the Church ol (lerinany It had to he 
re-const,I net ed. Vaiious schemes were planned. 
Itavana, alhii<‘d hy (he example of the French 
eoneoidat. tried to obtain a n’^nilar contract from 
Home ^\'llrtt,<•nlhere and Hadeii follow'ed the same 
track. Moreover, in 1S()4 tlie F.mperor Francis 11, 
thon-ht (lint, to save the d^^ in;j IHily Empire, he 
could iie^^it nite a };eneial concordat for the whole 
Eru]»ire These enterprise- vanished in ISOti, when 


the (Jeiman Lmpne was succeeded by the Con- 
f(*deration of the Jiliim*, and when the chief of this 
Confederation, Mapoleon, declared tliat he himself 
wished to give it a concordat. Hut the diflicultics 
with J*ope Fills VII., whiidi very soon began, jire- 
vented Napoleon from carrying out his sclieme. 
When the Congress of Vienn.a was opened, nothing 
had heen accom])lished. At this (%>ngre.ss, ]Vl<‘t.t.e,i- 
iiich endeavoured to re-constitute the national 
(ieririan Cliurch, and to sprijad the idea of a col¬ 
lective concordat in which the condition of all the 
German churches would be regulated at once along 
Avith Home, llm scheme, strongly sn]»port(!d by 
Wessenberg, who imagined a iiiitional (’hurcli 
independent of Home, was opjmsed hy Havaria. 
The Congiess of Vienna broke up without taking 
any action. Instead of a Catholic (Termaii Church 
governed hy a c,olh*ctive concordat,', they were 
to have Catliolic (b'rnian chiire.he.s governed by 
particular concordats (cf. (ioyan, L'AJlcnKujne 
rchqu'usR. J,e, (\ifh.olu‘isiue, lSo'o-JS4S, J'aris, lilOo, 
i. 107 fi. ; II. Hi lick, Grffch. der kathol. Kirrhe irn 
ne'unzf’hntev dahrhimdcrt, Mainz, i.SHO, i. li-'iS). 

Havana began with its concordat of hth June 
1817, ratified at Munich on 24th October. 'Lhis 
convention comjinses eighteen articles, of which 
the following .are the chiel jirov i.sions : 

'An. I Till Oatholic, Aposloln;, auil Koiiiaii rclipion ahall be 
pres(r\ed in it,s}iurit\ and inlr^nti in the kini^doin of Havana 
and the terntones Ik lontrinir to it, with the nj.ditMiind jiriviliifeB 
which hcloii}.'^ to it 111 iKcorduuoe with On me laws and caiuiuioal 
principleH Art r> The duty of hishojis htini^ to hcc to the 
teaching; ot iht faith and rnoralitv, tlie.v Hhall e\]ierience no 
obsl 11 le Ui thiH duly ('yen in the caHe (if public sehools Ait.V 
In view of the bent Ills resultm;: fioni t.lu present ( onyention to 
the allairs of the Clnireb and relic-iori, ffis Ilolitic.ss Hliali itranl 
to His Ma|c.s(j Kirift Maximilian .)ose])h and (o hm (latholie 
(nn'cessiirs, hv a hull whuli Hhall be drawn up mimediat(l,\ after 
Hu latilication of the prewnt < oiivention, permission for life to 
noiiimiile, to the vacant archbishoiiricH and bisboptieH of the 
kingdom of Pitvarin., vvoilliv eeclesiustreb who h.oc the (|Ufilili- 
I ations recprired b\ the eaiiorm al laws. Hut Ills llolinesH shall 
giv( them ( anontcal iiihI it iitmn act ordiiip to ( he onlm.ii> riih s 
Arf J.t Whensoever lh( an lihishops timi hishojis shall iinorm 
the (Jovernriient that there have heen printed or hroii(^lit into 
the kiiit^dorn hooKs vvliose conIcritH are nitaiiist the faith, jfood 
morals, v>r ecelesiaslieal discipline, the (Jovernrnent uhall Lake 
suil.ihle means to prevent tlinr cireulation.’ 

Home eotild not hut, he gltid at this concordat, 
.so favounihlc to her interests ; hut her joy van¬ 
ished when the Havarian (lovcrninent jiuldished 
the ‘ HeligioiLs Edict,’ whicli .suhordinated the 
(dinreh l.o the State. 'I'he Homan cuiia laised 
lively piot('st.s agjiinst t.he.se oigaiiic articles. 
Attci long confeieiices they endeil with the l.)e- 
(lanition of 'regeiiisee (1K2]), in which the king of 
Havjiria ]>romise(l that the concordat,, considciod 
in itself, should have Hie value of a law of the 
Stilte, and t.luit the gu.aiiintee.s gninted by him to 
thet’atholicChnich sliould be in noway diniiiiished 
hy the stijiuliit ions of the Heligions Iklict. The 
eoneoidat of 1SI7 is st.ill vjilid in H.ivaria (t,('xt iu 
Nns.si, p. 14G ; Mnneli, li. 217 ; AYjilter, p. 2(M). 

Alter the eoneoiiljit of Havana we come to 
the concordat of I’lussia. The king of Hrussia, 
Fiedeiick William 111., received iimny Catliolic, 
snhjt'ct.s at the Congiess of Vit'iina, and he desiied 
to give full satisfaction to their religious senti¬ 
ments. He therefore ie,sidved to iiegotiiite with 
the Hope about the re-eonstitutioii of the bishop¬ 
ries. In 1816 the .scholjii Niebuhr was siml to 
Home 1.0 traiihiict this husine,K.s. 'I'he unwillingness 
of the Chancellor Hardenherg caused the atljur to 
hast a long tiim*. At last, on 15th .July 1821, llieio 
ajipeaied the hull Id’ .mltife anini(int7n, tin* so- 
ealit*(l ‘delimiting bull,’ which WJis r:ililied by 
Frederick’s (iovernmeiit on 23rd Aug. following. 
So Prussia had her concordat. She has prc'crved 
it to the jireseiit day. It is in terms of the hull 
De salute anvnnruin that the Catholic Church of 
I’russia is governed. 

Thi- hull rpfprs npecially to the rejrulatinp of the division of 
diocc-Bes the conmositum of chapters, and the material state 
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of th® clergry. Most of the measures whieh it lays down wou'<4 
be of no iiilerebl, and need not be quoted here. Two {tnints 
only are worthy of notice : (1) Hisliops are nominated In chap¬ 
ters, who, in virtue of the brief Vto»d tie Jiileliiini of Ifiih July 
1821, must ascertain iiy means which the\ shall consider jfooil 
that the elected person shall be persima prata t.o the kiiiir ; 
(2) Prussia takes an oath to guarantee before Is':.: a really 
adequati eiuioW'ment to the urclihishoprics and chapters. Hut 
up to the present this article has rcinaitud a ciead letter, and 
Prussia confines herself to pa\ irig the cietgv the interest on tiie 
promiHCfl eiKlowment (te\t in Niishi, p . Ls^ , .Mnruh, ii. 2W); 
Walter, p. In 1H02, (lernianv concluded u conconiat 

concerning the llniversity of Strasshurg (Analecta tcdei,tagtica, 
X. 491). 

H#tiu)ver had its concordat three years after 
Prussia. It had comuipiiced to iH'"ofialo with 
Komo as etirly as I81C, \tdicn its aitii was a com¬ 
pact siiuihii (o the French concordat. Hut it did 
not succeed in petting' Home to accept its condi¬ 
tions, and, after live yt'ais of fruitU'ss conferences, 
it resolved to follow the exainjile of Prussia, and, 
like it, to hrino into li.s concordat only Iho re¬ 
constitution of the dioeeses. It tlimelore asked a 
‘delimiting bull,’ wliich was f^ranted on 2tlh March 
1824. This was the hull Impcnsd liomanorum 
fxmtifnnn. 

It fixes t.he limits of the two hislio]>ries of Hildesheim and 
Osnabnn K, set tics tlie n-s» 1110 ". w Ini h the king promises io j)«\ 
thecicrgv, uikI tip<>( .fun thit, Millmi Imir icars, Ih -se revenues 
shall 1)( gii.inuif(‘cd b,\ an endoHiuenl of hmI pioperiv. Lasfli, 
It aiitliori/i s ch.iptf rs l(. iioniiiinte the bishops, ifiei, h')\ve\er, 
ROiindiiig till. (lo\ L'liilin lit I’.i hue gi\ iii!. • niioiiic.d insl iliil 1011 , 
Rohm n serv e.s to In 1 self t be rrjlit of m,U iiig iniiiiiriesuboiil the 
candidates ])iesentcd to her (text in Sussi, p J22, MuiiUi, 11 
:{(J2 . VN alter, p 

Th(‘ jruvcinmcnlM of WihIIimuIk' ;, Hadcn, the 
two ll(‘ss<‘s, ducal Sa\<)Ti\, M«‘< ol(‘nhuiL'-Scln\ciin, 
Waldcck, P.ienion, nnd Fiaiikiort uiiili'd tool)t<ain 
fioni Hume a cuiiimon coricuKhil, 'I’hcy dicw u}>, 
under the name of a ‘ dcchiiation,’ a .scheme of 
liatin (‘cclesmstical const if iitiuii, w lindi <lM‘y [ire- 
sented to he tiieefiled l»y Home (J.SP.l) Curis.'ilvd 
feplied to til's se-iieiiic hy a ^ e’'Y iliileu'nl eotintei- 
scheme. 'J'he united oovenumuits modilied their 
decliii fitiun sliuhtl}, nmi jnesciited it once more as 
the i'.kuria lihcrfoda Jurlcsitr Cnf/nUirrr. 

(loibsnh 1 diewiipasttcond lepoit, uInchenipliji.sized 
the dissent, hut pioposed a delimitinj^ hull as a 
basis of piovisioiual undersfnndintr. Tlii.'proposal 
was accepted, and ou JGtIi Auj?. !S2I there 
ajijieared the Imll Fmrr'it .so/ersf/fy«;, which estah- 
lished the ecidesiastical pr vince of the I'pjier 
Hliine, I’omjiosed of the liv** bishoprics of Fieihui^, 
Hotleiihuig, Maifiz, Hiiiilmi);, find Fulda, with 
Freibuf)^' as the Metiopolitan See (Nn.ssi, p. 2uy). 
The St,'lies in (luestion accepted this Imll and jnih- 
lishcd it, at the .same time, however, adtlirij; a Mcries 
of oijAiUiie, aitides entitled Chnn/i. I’n/fftnaftc. 
lloim* stiongly piotesU-d af^uiiist this document. 
The States tiled to lesist, Imt the I’ojie refnsf'd 
canonical institution to the hishoiis who weie pie,- 
senteil to him. The Sta(e.s were then compelled 
to modify their Pr.'i^'-nifilic. In consideration of 
this coiui’ssioii, the Pope jtublished, on 11th Aj»ril 
1827, the hull Ad Domnm i gregis ntnfindium, w hieh 
apiiear*- as tlie com]>leiuent of the jirecediiif^one, and 
estalilislu- a ]irMji:mallc le^nilation in six articles. 

Th< first of theso artidch aiil.hoiixes Itic chajitrrsto uoiuiiiate 
thf bivbops, with thr «•().,-.cut of the civil aiithonly. The fifth 
entrusts the traiiiiiig ‘clerk-,' to episcopal HcminaneR aup- 
porled hi, the Slate, luif managed in conformilv W’ltli the law 
of the t'oiiiii-il ot 'i’ri rif Tin sixth gua'iictees freedom of coni- 
munitatioii hciueen hisjiops and the IIolv .See, and dechircH 
that each bishop in iii.s tliocese .shall i*xeicisf- to the tiill thi* 
juri.S(iiction i.unterred on him lu canoint al law (Nussi, p ‘^.19) 

‘I'he States, one alter another, accepted Lhi.s 
bull, with the reservation tluit riotliini; must be 
inferred ‘which nu).-ht injuie the riphts of royal 
Mjvereipnty, or wlucli miphl be adverse to the lawn 
of the country, to episcopal nphts, or to tlie riphta 
of the Kvanpelical ('liurch.’ Tlien, on ItOth .Jan. 
1880, they promulgated an ordinance entitled the 
‘ 'J'hirty-nirie A rtides,' wliieh revived the old Vhurvh 
Fragmatic. Pope Pius VIII. rejdied to this ordi¬ 
nance hy the brief Fervenerat nun itu of 30tli June 


18.80, in which, after rejiroacbinp the bishops foj 
nothavinpthemselves intoniied him of tin* 'I’lnrty- 
nine Articles, he enjoined njioii Mieni to defend the 
liberties ot the Church. For a lonp time the bishops 
turned a deaf ear to tlii.s onler ; but at Ijist, in 1851, 
yieldmp to the genoial feeling, which, since the 
events of 1848, had been turning all minds towards 
liberty, they liad a lull ])ublislied, in which w'cie 
enumerated the liheities re<|uired by the (8iurcli, 
namely : liberty in the training of ‘ eleiks’ nnd in 
tiominatioiis to ecclesiastical posts, the right of 
po.s.scssiiig ami erecting Catholic schools, the ad- 
iiii.vMon of niona.stic orders into the country, and 
the flee ailministration of the property of the 
Church. Aitci vaiioiis incidents, ^V urtteinherg 
concluded a eoiieoiilat wit h Home, xvhich was ex- 
pres.sed in the hull Cnm in subfinn ot 22n(l June 
1S57 (Nussi, p. 821). Hiulen, on its side, eoneluded 
one which is eon tinned h\ the hull ^'Fferni ftntris 
riruria of 22nd Si‘[it. IS.'iS) (Nu.ssi, p. 881)). 'riieso 
two conventions giiv<* stitislm tiori to the episcopal 
elaim.s, and gave them cvpecitilly the rmlit to con¬ 
trol education. Hut. in 1 Slid the I’.ndmi Pailinnu'iit 
foieeil the (It and 1 )uke toiimiiil the onliiiuiice w liich 
the eoncoidiit. juonmlgat(“d In iStil the Pailia- 
ment of Wurlteiubeig lollowed tlie sjinie line of 
jiction. The eoncoi(lat.s of Win 11 eiuheig and 
H.iden weie therelore ahrogjiteil hetoie hcing put 
into eileet Instead of llieiii, the two countiies 
in question regulated theallairs ot the Cliuidi hy 
laws. The Wmtteiiiheig law of 8utb .l;m. 180‘2 
ju'oved quite favouriilile, hut tin* Hadeii law' of 
l.sf)4 .subjected education t.o a irgnm contiary to 
the conditions ot the concoidtit. 

((’) A Down to the middle <d last century 

the (\‘i(h(dic Chuich of Au^l na w as undei the regii 
lat.ions w liu li .Joseph ll. hml piven it, 1 <•. it was 
eonijdet.ely suhjci t t.o the ei\ il jiower ami almost 
det-jiched liom Home. In 1840. undei the piessure 
of the ocellireiicc which had distuihed (.lerniaiiy 
in the pieeeding year, the Aii.stiian bishops asked 
and iditfimed free intiueoiirse w'ith Home and the 
jilsdition of the Imperial phtn'i. 'I bis w'as the 
hegiiming of ti lU'w era. In IS.'>8 the Austrian 
(Joveiiunent begged a eom'ordat fiom Home,. The 
negotuitions ended amn'ahly, and the coneordal 
eonclmled on IHt.h Aug. Is5.5 was jmhhshed in 
H'ome by Hie bull I)etts hnmdiuv. sfdnttH nnetor 
<■• 8id Kov. 18.55, ami in Vienna by the law of ,5t.li 
N<iv. following. It comprises tliiity-six aitieies, 
of which the following ale the ehiel : 

Art l Tbc-t'allmlK , Aposlohc, aiifl l.’miiaii rvligioii sliall bf< 
prolctMod (lirmigiumt tbe wtiolc Auslriun huipirv amt iii all th« 
countries liel.iiigiiig toil,, witti the ngbls ami jiriMligex which 
it ongtit to enjoy in accord.'itice with 1 >0 me law ami i amiiiical 
prescriplions. Art. Jh 'Die most aiigiisl hnifx i01 w ill ii.i| allow 
the (';itb‘ili< (’hiircji, its failb, its lit.iiign s, or ibs iie.l il ill Ioiih bo 
be sitiiid. i(<l either 111 woni, deed, or wi iliiig Not will be allow 
the pielates and iiiinisims of the clnin lu s lo be biiideied in the 
disc iiarge of thi ir mniistri .espei i.dli in ever \ thing tli.ilconcerni 
religion and nioi<d.s, or in the disi'iplme ot the rbiirch 

Other articles place education and ju ml mg under 
the coiitrid of the bishops, remove luatriiuoiii.al 
trials from civil courts and .suluiut them to ecclesi- 
a.stical juri^-diet:on, and recognize in the hbsliop 
the right ot mtlict mg piinislinient on the ‘ cleiks.’ 
According to A 1 1.. 19, lusiiops are to he piesiuited, 
i.c. iioiiiiiiated, hy the F.mjuiror (‘]n ncsciitnt, seu 
Tumiimat ’), and canonically ajipnmtcd by ihe Pope. 
Art, 25 reserves lo the Kiuperor the ancient right 
of patiomige, authoiizing him to ijomiiiate a eer- 
t.am niiiiiher ol canons and ciiiate.s (Mussi, p. 310; 
(Jo/irctiu Frrctifiix, v. 1221). 'J'liis eoncoidat, w hi< h 
lirought the .Au-.tiian Mate eomjrlelcly under the 
])owei ot the I’ope, had only an epheineial life. Ah 
eaily as 18t)2, m tlie JLmchsrath, it Avas ex])osed to 
attacks, wliich went on mcieasiiigf. The opposition 
receiveii ahrst snt.istact ion m the constitutional laws 
ol ‘21st Dec. ]8t>7 and 25th Amil 1808, which, Avliile 
allowing the Church its freedom of action, declared 
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it Huhjoet to the liiwn of tli<* State. Then cainc 
tlie three laws of ii.'jtli M.'iy 1«GS, \\liich exlended 
the jiiiisdiction <>l < im 1 couris to manre- 
n»ove<l fioin llir ln-liujr. the mamif^ement ot m ho(»l.s, 
and )illo\\r(l I'l i>i -outers the same liyht^ as to 
(lat.lioln •- 'Ml*' I’oiie jtrole.'-t‘Ml stion”l^\ amiirist 

Ihe^e I (not* l;iws, winch h(‘ six led * ahoiinmihh! 
l;iws 'ii'iole-,,', <m L’L'nd Jail. 1S0'>) It was m vain. 
'I'll* ■ oi(Ct,i Out. of Is.ir), liowe\ei, st ill eonl iiiued to 
CM r least iheoieticiilly. in spile ot the f^ieat 
l(t<.i'"e. made in it hy the hiws ol ISliS. It. plo- 
|. I Ml i|s «\i-,|,rn( e u!it il t he day \\ hen 1 lie Vnl le.an 
« oinii'd pioelainied 1 ni.dlihilify. J'lie.n tin* .'\iistii;in 
t.o\ eminent ileeided to deiionnee the < oiicmdjit. 
(!! eoni<)imit\ with 11ns de< i-.)(m, <^mnt Ih'sisi.in 
' despnteh ol a<'lh .liily inloimed tin* I’ope 

th.il the coiicnidiil ol is.').') was ‘jtileiled h_\ i|e(M\, 
end ie" nd< d a^ lepcMleil hy the Impel i:i] and l»'o>al 
‘ iov ( r nmeiil ’ Nevertheless, the i elisions |)Osit.iori 
of Ihi-ina.iml 1 ha/e!.'ov imi isie^-ulated hy tlieeon- 
eojd;ii <-onelMded hetweiai \u.-.t nti and tlie Holy See 
on HI,I June I SSI {,/uriN /tunfihru, p 31ii) 

(i/) The dentil ot lenlinami V'll. (I8^h*t) 

wa.s the sumimI 1 n yie.il iii^nn l)!mees, m iheeonise 
of wlneh 1 1h‘ com oi d.i 1 *>1 IToil was annnlhsl 'I’o 
leslole pence 1,0 I he minds ol the p)‘Oph', (^>lieeii 
Is.iiM'lla II. eonelnded a fiesh convention with 
1‘ojie I’m- l\ , t,lils helll'j the Coneuldat of IGlh 
Mnieli 1 il, w hose elnet pi ox e nnis \\<m(* : 

yU! I rin I'ltlmlii, Ayo'-iorii , jiiiil l.’'Hii,iii rt'liicion Htutll he 
111 * n iMii (It iiic S|i.(,neh iiatMii h t/o- i ot af! oth(r 

u\>i ‘ II sImJI (ri|o\ ull till iii;lit,M uimI prixii'L.t‘* cl.iiiin d 
In li< I ixx el (■ml iitiii < .iiinii I,ox .t rl S' 11 lui .xll'ii) sli.ill hn 
umii I (lit conlTiiI (xt (iic lu'iiiojis Att. lOixal aiill)t>nl\ 
hIuiII till nirlit oi nii.hiiKilionH (rii.'ti..i.n. it it hx the 

cii'iM.i II! I't 17‘p The iilhi 1 iiiIkIcm itcal ihullx uilti tin* 
max' I I ( iiii;-ci ijil mi) of hiahopH and the endowment ol the 
cloruo (Sii 1, ]i .I-'l). 

Some \i‘:ns later the Spanish <ioveriimerit 
vndnted this eoiieoidnt hy the so-ealled law of 
‘ nmol (!/.it ion,’w Inch ouh'red the immediati* sale 
1)1 the ChiiKh piopeily 'The Roman curia ]»io 
te-ted, and tin* nuncio left INladiid. Reiii;^ uiuthh* 
lo niinrifain leMslanct' lor any hui^tli of tiims tiu* 
^ p.i’ii-h (iovei nmeiii, yieldtsl, and smm*<l tlie 
ndi.n loiiii 1 convention ot ‘Jot h Au^.^. lSr>U to tlie 
lollow IMP edeci • 

Till' siiii* jinmii I s 'ml, to sell aiix tUiun h property hi futuri 
wUlmiil llii imisiiii ..I ilie llulx Sec, the (.'’hint h haH the ri;;h( 
of pH-.'-'- iiiiii , iIk IIipIx S(P( .0 < i pis xx hat li.e- hecn done, .aid 

hniip. IPPI xxiiid no rl,iiiii lln S .les c-il< I II p 1 , tin ('liiiTcli 

propi n 1 'di.Ul he x-onxeil<d Iiilo Iiiaheiialilt ini.oilies (Nushi, 
|. :ni, 

'I’ownids the end ol last, century the Spanish 
(iovei niiieiit made two sepaiate attempts (18SI 
Mid ls‘M) to leinove education fiom under the 
eonliol ol the hisliojis, hut hot.h failed. DiilDth 
.lime lOtM, Sp.ain com linhnl w'uli I’ope I’lus X. a 
eoncoidal nitemh'd to ie;.rulat-o the }>ositioii of the 
in on Us. 'Tills eon V (Ml t ion ( ompt i.ses tw el\ e art ieles, 
V Im h may he summed iiji to tlie ellect that the 
coup I ep.it ions at tnesenl e.xisliii'f remain; the 
(Ml.ihiishiiKMil of new coiiLMo^atioiis shall he suh- 
ordmaleii to I hi' ant lioi i/at ion ol tlie ecelesiast ii al 
powei and the civil ])ower [Arltt sunrlm seUis, 
wwii IdT). 

Since Idol the Spanish (loveinimMit has been 
entieatin;^ the Vatican to modiI\ the Voneordat 
\\ hile await nip the (pud oi iho iie^otial loiis, wliieli 
the Homan curia is contiump; to pioloii”, it has 
;l>y a deciee ol Jlst May I did), to tlie yieat dis- 
safistaction ol Rome, iinposcd re.st i icl ions on 
ieiip,Mous coii^iepat mils ami (hy an oidinance ot 
Idili June Idld) authoiized the outward si^is of 
iion-( 'at liolic cults 

(' I h'liss'itt, —(hi 8rtl All;.;. 1.S47 the (’zar Nicholas i. 
ton, .'di-d witli Pope Pills IX. a eoncoidat, the 
chi' I 'nilitions ol which were: the Holy See 
sli.p.i ’loiinnate Insliops onl_> at ter an understanding; 
with the Pzai (.\rt. lU) ; the hishops shall noimnale 
ns curates elcii.ry approved by the (iioveriiiuoni 


(Art. 30) ; the teaehinj^^ in Beminane.s and the 
:td ministrati on of ecclesiaKtieal aflairs shall be in 
tlie hands of the hishojis (v.arious articles, Nussi, 
p. 273). Retween 1H47 and lS(iG, Jioniu complained 
sevt'ral times t hat this last point was not observed. 
.At last, in 1S<)(), the insult commitled af;ain.st the 
Pope in tlie palace of the Vatican by the Amhae- 
sadoi tiom Russia to the Holy See brought about 
til*' 1 upline of the dij»lomatic relations between 
Rome and St. INdeishiirg. fiCO XIII. renewed 
tliem hy th<‘ coin liiitioii *)f 2ilrd Tiec. I8S2 (A nnlecta 
rrrlcfun Jif 'I, iv. 7.’>) ; Init, his endeavours to secure 
liberty of ecclesi.astical administiation were futile. 

{/) Jtnij/.- (’oru'oidat ol Kith Sejit. l.SOH between 
Napoleon and Piiis vil. about the Italian Republic 
(Nussi, p. 142). Poneordat ot ]7tli .luly 1817 l»e- 
tween Vict«)r Pmmannei 1. and Puis VII. witli 
u'paid to Sauluiia (Nussi, ]> irif)). Poncordat ol 
I8ili T'ch. 1818 helw('('ii lu'idimtiid and Pius VII. 

« oiieermng the'Two Sicilie-. tNussi, p. 178). Con- 
conlat ot Itith A]uii 1834 helween Veiduiaiid ll. 
and (liegory XVI., intended to comjilement tlu^ 
termer ont* (Nusm, p 254). Poiicoidat of 27tl) 
M aieli 1841 Ix'twi'i'ii Phailes Alhi'itaiid Piegory 
XVI on the subject oi eccle.siasticfil imiiiiinity in 
Saulima (Nussi, p. 2l)()). Poncordat ot 25th April 
IS5J Ik'Iwim'h Peopold II. and Pins IX. regarding 
Tusi'any (Nussi, p, 278). All these con\eiitions, 
('Veil that «)t I80:i < oiiceriiiiig the Italian R**puhlic, 
r<M‘ogm/e ( 'at-holicism as llie State leligioii, ex**ept 
wlu'i*' tlu'y JiK' coiiliried to grunting nnvileges to 
the Pliiucii. They were all superseih'il at the time 
ol th*‘ foniiation oi tlii' present kingdom of Italy. 

((f) l((}((f. —'TIu'K' are three eoiicordats to 

h(‘ irn'iitioiu'*! hei t': (1) tin* concordat of 2()t.li March 
1828 iK'tween Leo XII. aiul the districts of Herne, 
liUceim', Soh'iiie, and Zm.; with iefi'K'rice to the 
I'stahlishment of the hislio]»tic of Hasel (Nussi, 
1 ». 242); (2) the concoidat of 7th Nov. 1845 he- 
t w*'*‘n Pregory XVI. and I,In' district of tSt. (Jail 
'\ith lefcu'iice to the cstahlishrm'nt of the bisho]>rio 
ot Hus name (Nussi, p. 2I)<J); ami (.3) tlu' eomaiidat 
ot 1st Sept. I8.St with tlu' Pederal Pouncil to 
leiiioM' the Pal,holies of 'Tessin fiom under the 
jiuisiliction <d (lie Italian bishops (Artn snnvtd’. 
.srr//.v, xmi.440; ,J tirt.', /inttf(Jirii, p. 313) 'I’lie last 
convention wnm *l* limlf 1_^ lixed on I6th Mau h 1888 
(,liiri'i/>()nti/i(Ui, p .*115). 

(A) 'The lung of tlie Netherlands, 

William I., eonelnded with Pope Leo XII. a con- 
eoidal attest*Ml ]>y the hull (Ji(o<f /atndiu of 16th 
Aug. 1827. 'The lirst article oi this treaty declares 
(hat Hm' Fu'iicli concoidat of 1801 shall hi' applied 
to the count!y wliich is to-day called Holland, 
and w'hieh is designated in the eonventiori hy 
the name of ‘the (irovinces north of Ikdgiuin.’ 
Alt. 17 of the Fieiieli concoidat, referring to the 
nomin.'itioii of l)i.slioj)s is e.vcepted. The con¬ 
coidat «)f IJollaiid stipulates that the bishops shall 
h«' ii<)miiiat***l hy the chapters, who, however, shall 
siihiniL their choice to the consent of the king 
(Nus-i, p. 2.32). 

(/) li l(fiiim. — The Catholic (Church of this 
country w;is under the rule of the T'rench cori- 
e()Mlat'*»t 1801 until the yeai 1830. Fiom tliat 
time, 4.C. from the day ot Ih'lgian indepemlcnce, 
the concordat was sup]ui'sseil, and made way loi 
a rule estahlislicl hy the Lelgian constitutioii 
without 11 jueliminary agreement with Itome. 
The State inteiteies neither in the nomuiation 
iioi in the installation of ministers of worshi]», 
hut it takes under its charge the salaries of 
hi.slioji.s, curates, and vicars. 

(/) PottuifnL- Hetweeii this country and Pius IX. 
was concluded the concordat of 20Hi Teh. 1857 
rcgaidiug the tiishoprics of (loa and Macao (Nussi, 
I». 318). 'J’his oncoidat w'as suiiplaiited by that 
oi 71 h Am;. 1886 (Leonis Pontif. Xlll. (dlucutiones^ 
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ii. 2<'r»; sanrt(E sedis, xix. 185; Juris ponti- 

firii, ]). 

(/r) Monli'nerjro .—The concordat of 15tli 
1880 took Anliviiri from umlrr tlio jurisdiction of 
the hi‘>ho|) of Scutari (Lcouis' Voniij. xHf. allocu- 
II. 275; Juris f>on/i/;ri/, p. rt57t. 

(/) Eiiql(iu(/.-~\n 1S14 tlie I’l loic JMinister, Lord 
CastJi'ica^ii, suhnutled t-o Caiiluiai Ckuisalvi a 
Hellenic ol coiicoidab >\itli ri'-nul to the I''ni:Iisli 
Latholics. ('as{,l(irea*^h claimed the three lollow- 
in^ poinlH: (1) an oatli of lidelity to the esial*- 
lished (loveinment and to the Cmistitution sliall 
he imposed upon ('atholie.s; (2) no episcopal 
rioiiiinal ion sliall take yilace without the (Jovern- 
meiu jjrevioiislv advised of the c;indidat(‘,s; 

the (loveniment shall have power to oiler ohjec- 
1 , 1011 ^ and even to deidaie its veto ; (H) all act'' 
coniiiiLT from Koine, exeopt those of the I’eni- 
tenliaiy, slatll be .sn)iniitt(*d to the Koval 
ur. AVluuj Kins Vll. was <*onsulle<l by 
(lonsahi, he leplicd that, he aceepti'd the oath of 
lid<dity, but (hat he could not ;;i.mt the kini^ of 
England Ihe vv/oor the rxitjuitfin LoidCastle- 
riMyh’s scheme fell thionch (de KieliiMuont, * Ihi 
e-s.ii (le conconlat (Milie 1 Vncletcne el le Saint- 
.sn: !', ’ (\)ri espondant^ 25Lh Sejit and lUth Oct. 
Iho;.;. 

(/a) ’IhJfa. — Dn 12th J.an. 18{»0 (here was eon- 
elmU'd helwemi i-iiclaiul and hi'oMlI aconcoidat 
with lecaid to Malta, The (dauses oi (histM*alv 
weic as tidhuvs : —(1) 'I’lie lint isli (oixeinment shall 
hcnctioilh Ik‘ consnlled in the chon e of the bishop 
ot M«illa a,nd (io/xo; (2) (In' llolv Si'c shall nomi¬ 
nate an I' 11 '.;! I'd I man (,o snj*eiinteii<! the seminaiy, 
whcie eoui.-es sliadi be in lin^lish; (.S) 

ins( met ions shall be sent to the eleii^y (<> forbid 
intt'iiiients in the churches {Leouu I'oiJif. Kill. 
aUueuitones, iv. (>S ; Juris poiJtfon, ]>. thU) 

( 7 i) Cenlnf! Anorira .—'Flie Kejuihlics of (!uate- 
mala, San Salvadoi, Ilondiiia", Nicara^^oia,, (iosla 
Kie.'i, aii<l 1 iayti tonelmh'd c(».>ieoi<lats with iiOnu' 
on the followin^.'^ dat,es: 7lh Oct 1852, (Juatemala 
(Nussi, yi, dtil!); 22ml April lS<i2, San Salvadoi and 
hhmdnras (NusHi, yip. d(i7, ItC.'); -nd Nov. 18(51, 
Nicai cua (Nussi, j). ihil); 7tli ()<'t. 1852, (kisla 
Kic.i I\nssi, p, 2117); 28(b Maich lS(5n, Hayti (Nussi, 
p 5!()). All tlieseconventionsreeo^ni/e ('atholieisin 
as the State relif^^ion, ^^uant to the civil jiovver the 
rif^ht of episcopal nomination, and lix the material 
resouici^s of the clergy. Mexico, on the contrary, 
lias lefrained from iornung any concordat, has 
iroclauncd freedom of worship, and has left the 
"huich to iU own reHourees. 

(o) South Amerira. —('oncoTtlats pimilar (^i those 
we have just mentioned were conelmled hy ICcuador 
on 2(it,li Sejit. 1802 (Nu.ssi, p. 349); \’enezuela, on 
2(dh tiuly 1802 (Nussi, p. 350); Colombia, on 31st 
Dec. 1887 {Aetu. soneter setfi't, xxi. 7 ; Juris 
pontt/ini, ji. 358). Ecuador obtained a new con¬ 
cordat sli'-litly modifying the loimer one on 2nd 
May JSSl {Juris pontifini, j). 335), eomyileled hy 
an additional convention of 8th Nov. 1890 {ib. p. 
339) (’<domhia snpyih'mented its convention hy 
an additional one on 2(ith dnly 1892 {Analecta 
tc,de SOI sited, i. 24; J uris pontifirii, j». 302). 

ii. duiilciAL CH.MiACTEU.—ihe jirohlem of the 
judicial i haructei of concoidats pives rise to three, 
main theories, winch regard I'oiicordats (1) as 
privileges granted hy thi' Church ; (2) as inter¬ 
national contracts or tieaties ; (3) fis laws emanat¬ 
ing troin tlie civil power. 

I. Theory of privilege.—This theory holds that 
in (‘oncordats the Church pivi's all and receives 
nothino; that it makes giacious couce.s>-i<ms to 
(he State to which the latter has no lipht, ami 
that the State, on the contiary, when guaranteiuiig 
certain advantages to the Cliuicli, docs no more 
than pay its »(cbt. (’om-oid.-a^ (heici<»rc do not 


! imyKise any ohlij^ation of justice on the Knpiicy, and 
the I’cjie may deiogale troni tliem when he thinks 
lit Aceoiding to tliese princijdi'S, the coucerdat 
iija_\ hedclined ('rniqiiini, Ju.stttiitoiurs jurts a rlesi^ 
dstici pnblin, Koine, 1802, p. 73) as ‘an ccclesi.istical 
law made by the aiitlioiity of the Kope lor a State 
or a Knigd(»m, at the instif^afion ol the head of 
that Slate, and Inmnj^ upon the ]»nnce the tddiga- 
(i«)n of observing it rtlmuuisly.’ It is easily seen 
that this theory is ha.seii on the doctiine, so dear 
to the Miihlle Ages, that civil junver is suhordinnted 
to ecclesiastical pow('r. Ami, down to Ihe middle 
of the KUhci'iit., it has liei'ii in lavour with Koman 
theologians, as Kaldi (/>« nottrii ct prru/ottc itidole 
( tint orJutornm apud si InJosfiro.s inirrpt eti s, KomOt 
1SS.3, }>. 0511.) lias jieiemidoiily demonstiated. 

Tlie tollowiiif' ate u ffu of Liu poiots troimhl. forward by 
tlaldi. To llio qiu-stu)ii a*, to win Hut LIu> 1'(h>c < .m deropat* 
imui Hu- LSeriiiuiiu Kiiiford.il, tlu* I'aiionist lli.nnlcti r<‘i»i'ca : 
‘Ui iuv<i not n.iiis<> loll}; o\ «‘i Hus i|ui‘s(iiiii. U liDSiKw II ii-cofy- 
fii/< s ih.d Hu- Supreiiic I’ontill is I lie \ k ar of t’liiist, willi full 
adiuniistrulioti of ali Hu possi-hsioiis l)|,).,ii}.;iii..’ to Hu l•llIlr^•)u'fl, 
wil! li,i\o no dilli(nU\ m lulnuHni}; Hi.it llis lloliiu'Ha, (iti 
aci'iiiiitt of the fitlliitus of Ins fnnvi i, u m aliin}.> ic Hu coin'ordat 
wliolls or UI paiL W Iumi it is Miiid 1 li.iL Hu I'.iiu oidiU lias t.lie 
valuv of a contract, if im-aiis on llio suU* oi tlu' IJiTinaiiic 
pMipks Tlir\ an , 111 tlu> liiKi ))lai t, o1>1,'m d Ii'mhu i i}:hL, 
aa (.'liri'«liariH’ to snInuiL (hniis. I\rs to I In riipiniu I'ontitl 
wall ni'iiid to nsuri.illuris 'I’hi s aiu, moti wit, lumiul liv 
Lhn eon-oiilat fstaldislud with a v U'w Lo p.n ilu .il ion. wi that 
lli<> w’oiild 1)1 nii \( II.«il)l( if till \ n fiei d 1 1 ) oiu'i Hu-Apostolic 
Set- b\ Mol.ilini; ii i.ililn il ••oiu|i.n t Hut, on tlu l‘i>pi’s i.ide, 
tlu* <*nncoi<lat lor.dt’on iK'lta!! ot Hu* luTiuaiiu lacis conlaiiiB 
<tnl\ a./(//’fi/> whosr fate di'p'luls mtin l\ on Hn inclination of 
thf I’opo actordiii}; to ifu* wokIh Iptid'iintl Itiiti wiis . , . 
Now tin* I’ojie iiiav J.IM up p,ipac\, hut he eaiinot 

ahdinte Hic powers inlieieiit in )>,q).u \ h^ Hume iiviit ' The 
lluolo<;iari Laiiiatnn wotuliis wli. ilnr the i’ontilual le^jate 
nu;lil I'onter henelieeH diiiin;; the in uiths when, <ii (oid ii^ lo 
t lit* Herniaiiie eoiu onhiL, Liu (oll.ition is lift to the l)islio)m. 
Ih* lephes. ‘The m*uali\e aiiswei s, , ms pn'lti.ihl. Lo me lor 
this n asoii • Lh.it t he eoni o/d.ii. of N i. liohis \ with Hu Herinan 
nation is sui>p<)s»d to have tlu* value ol a eonlmul Iroin which 
LheSnjiienu r,.nt.n is not m 1 he hahiL of deinp-aliiii;, although, 
in nI tue of the Hii/neKs of Jot. jnni’er, lu nu};lit deio^iati*.’ In 
anoHu-r place Ifu* same aiilluu evpiesses hiiiisi If Lhii.s , ‘The 
1‘ope, in ro/i.Mijiit’nt ( i» thi- tiilhirssol fos poirei, inav derogate 
tioiii lJu (oncudat iin.l i oiiJ't heiu lieea utter the inLervul that 
iH:;iven to hmi, huLh during the niunLliH re.siTvud Lo him, and 
in oLluTh also ’ 

The eaiiuniHL Wagnens U snyH' ‘In Bjule ot the approval, 
ratitii alum, and aeee]ilaiu'e of Liu* coiu'ordat h\ the ('ope, Lhe 
latter inav, in eon ■.lujiieiiee of the tnitnvss of fn» poirei, ahrogat* 
this arrangeiiient eoinphU*l\ or m ]>(irL, eonsuh iing that it haa 
us Its aim Lhe right to heiielioes and e<*(*lesiasLi(*al t‘ro|uiLv, a 
riylil which, tieing eonne(*Li d with Hpmtiial Hungs, has nothing 
whaiever to do with Lhe laiLv, anti whu*h Lhe i lergv theinsilveB 
( uid not poHsess iiuh jiendent.lv of the Suj»n*nie (‘ontilf.’ 

Ill I’liliing wt* read; 'Although, properlv sjieakmg, the 
Supreme I'ontilT inav’, iiirirtne o/ Ific JiillneHh of hii, authority, 
di'iogate (from the (ierinanic eorieordat 1 for some seriouii 
reason eoneerning tlu* piihiu welfare, lu is, lu v(*i Hieli hh, not 
in the haliiL of doing no, and he would not <lo it wilhont diB- 
advanlage, exeput in the case where aHeiuuis and eMijoidinarv 
eaiist demanded a m(*asure of Ihia kind for tlie good of the 
Chureli ’ 

IfeilleiiHtul expreuseB himaclf Lluis • ‘It is ihohL probable 
tliuL Hu* pontitieul legate cannot confer henelices dining the 
months reserved to collators. Tfiis is, in tail, contnuv to Hu* 
spinl of the eon**ordut.K jiassed between the A))osi'ili( Sit and 
oHu r ri.'itums Now Itusi <*on(*oidalH have the (liatiuler of a 
coiitnu’t from w hu'Ji ttie Supreme I'ont iff IH not tuiiiHonud to 
ilerouali. alt/ioinih, properly apeakiinj, the Jullnesh of his pirwet 
nllon's him to ilo Ml.’ 

Nil 1*1 Ills uses tlu* same words: ‘Tlie Pojie cannot derogate 
from the iJennanic concordat arbitranlv and w'lllmiit a legiti¬ 
mate leason, hut he may do bo when a just and reasonable 
cause ill niands it. . . . In the comp.u’ls winch he makes he 
eaniiot and dots not wish to abdicate his aiithoritv without 
reserving the chief part of it. A p(*rson rnav easiH , for piirposen 
ol pi ival e ntililv, give up a private nglit, hot he c*iiniiot give 
up a piibhe right, CK]K*nalh when it is diviiu (which is the 
casi ) and when it is eonructed with the* publie inti rests of Lhe 
fhiireh Tliat Hu* lu-ad of a iiierarclui al or jiolitico-sacred 
hoflv should not he the head of it, and should not have, as 
siieh, Hie piwer of Divine right inheieiit in Hu* chief of that 
hodv.isa eontrjuhetum. Hut the conei>rdatH winch the I'ope 
jiiissis with a kmg or a pimce,.//*om f/u* point o/ mew of Ou 
I'ope, are not so iiiiirh coiitracli, as primimes. . . . Nowprivi- 
li c< s aie revocable It i.s the sanie with concordats.^ To 
snpjioit his Htatement. Nu-olarts (nmles a decision arrived at 
lu the t'.iiiit of Uota 11 . tfie viarlt’dd, whuh savs: 'There is no 
doiihl that the I'ojie mav derogate tmm tfu* concoidat in 
virtue of the very great power that he posBisses with regard 
to henelieeH. He is, in fact, the nniversal Oidinarv, and he 
eaniiot h.ive agreed to the concordat bo far as to tic hiH own 
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hiaiulH It iH HotDotiiiien saifl Uiaf- tho Ocrmanir fonoordat haa 
thr- valiu* of a (lontrict. Bui, thia is not triio, as Hiiint.ii.il 
thiiifTH do not roin<‘ undor huKincHH, but are drawn up under 
the form of favours ’ Other f uM« nia> be found in Baldi, op. cit. 

'I'liiK theory toi^^ned in the (’atholic »ehools doAvii 
to the year JH7I. It waR held hy 'rarquini, pro- 
fesMor in tlie Itomari College, in his hook, hush- 
tutiunca pins rrrlrsiastici ptiOfict (j>. 73). It also 
formed liu> hasjH ol the hook jmhiished hy Mauriee 
de iJoM.ild, Jfni.r (picstkms sur Ip nmrordat de 
ISOI, tiiriev;!, Is7l. Several hishojis deelaied to 
ihe .'iudioi otthelallei liook that he hail faillilully 
intrtJilt led t,he niiiid of tlie ('liureh (ef. the t<‘\ls 
111 hf't ynupfftp 'iPtits, VI. H ), and tlie 

li sent liini a biief (l')ih June 1S72) to sa'\ 
tlial he had e.xplained Lhi‘zeal and aulhenlie idi*a 
til coticoidats, as, in the conventions heann<j; n]»on 
lliethiii'j^ which eonei'in it,, tlie (Miuieh does not 
'-eek to l,ak<‘ possession of the ri<.;hts ol others, hut 
yitdds uji liei ov ri tiphts Jlut, shortly after, the 
Minist.ei ol Keli'. 4 ions in Ihuaiia read the pontiiieal 
hriei to the l*ai lianuuit «d t hat eountiy, and eon- 
eluded t.liat., since 1,lu‘ Holy See consideretl eon 
eoidats as juivdeue'' and not as compacts, the civil 
powei was not hound hy them I'lt lici 'I'liis incident 
ea.us('d pient. aeiialion, ami showed the niajoiity 
of I,he theoht;.'lans how danpeious was th(“ theory 
of I,he juiide^e coneoida.1 Smci* IS7I this tlieoiy 
has had ordy a \eiy small numher of lepresenta- 
tiV(‘s in the Catholn ('iiuieh, ainoii'jj whom we 
may menlion Scavirii, ritnthxpn monihs. Milan, 
hU i\ p. 105; (Ja-par de l.uise. Dp pm 
jHihhxt sni ihphtnottit <! Kn h sar C-ifhotn a. Naples, 
JS77. p. 51)5. r.aldi, op. tt(. jt 05 (1. ; Salolli. Vnma 
ppniiipm ptihhfi ppt Irwunf tri, Jtonie, ISSS, j>. 45. 
(h'lieial oi'inioii iH in favour ot the contriwt.- 
concoi d.it,. 

2. Theory of contract. This theory repirds 
eoneoida,ts a,s contiaets. wliich are ineluded in the 
eateo(uy of international tieatu's, ami which lay a 
strict oldipalloll ot ju'.ticeon t,he two eonlnietiiie 
jtarlies—on !'oj»es and on (lovernments. It is 
liasi'd on the vm y teiins oi tin' eoncoidats and on 
repeati'd deelaiations iiiadt' hy the I’opes. In the 
hull /‘nniifirii ilhi Drrh ski, Pojk* Leo X, practi¬ 
cal 1> ^ays 

to l,bt* JiJxnc anjii);;cn)cjil uilli King Francis, 
bfciiu-i ni III - iiK I'l«'< 1 (>\(ij loij 111 te and mu See. . . utid ar 

\v« it siif it, iiiMoldili (iliHci \ ,it ion, w« dn id* tn.it. it bus the 
'iiid tin \.du» III It riit/ I'hfuttfi i> II I I'litiiii’t, I* trii iitiul <'l.> 
com liidi il b( I wfi'ii 11^ ami On Ajmslob* S* *• on I, 1 h om bainl, 
and till .ibuM 111'111iiiiif*! kiiii' and Ins Kiiiadom on Llir otlicr, 
ru'il licr wc mil <iuf sm *.cssors bi'iiig abb to *Jt ioga. 1 ,* from it bj’ 
Hio I« 11 at or la\ our ’ 

111 the Spanish e,on('orda,t of 1753 we read 
(Art. XXv.). 

‘Ills IInIuK's.s, pledging bin faitli ns Siipron*' eorititT, and 
bis Ma|i-l\, rumg Iiin word as (.'alboln- knif; mutuatU 
proiiiisf in Ibeii naiiH' anil in tin nam* ol Ibeir Hiu'ef'ssois to 
(,lisir\c 1 Miiiplit i In and lor all time eadi and all of tbi- foie- 
roMiC .o I K'li w islinig and *b'i 1.0 1)'^ 1 li.it neitbi-i tin tlolv See 
noi lb* I'.utiolu Kill'.' I an iliiin mm' Ilian is coin))! iscd and 
e\|ii cNst (1 in 1 III' alioM'-niciil mm (I * iiapi* is ' 

In till' hull I'Jrt/t'.sKi D/n-sti, intended to ])ro- 
mulj^ale I lie h'rench concoidat of ISOI, l’o]»e 
rills VII. sa \s . 

‘ W *' pioinis* and take an oatli in our iiaiiie and in the name 
o,'our Huci ( ssms, lo fiillil aii't obs. r\i Kinccii l.\ and inviolably 
all t lial IS l•(m^ iirn'd in 1 licsc ,ii t a |. s ’ 

N\ (' i(‘!id likewise to the Ibivaiiaii mmeonlat. : 

‘1 I'll of 111*' i ontiactiin; parlies, ii.s widl as bis hu< i cssfira, 
prnmisislo (ilisrrve n'ligiouHh all that has been agreed upon 

III 1 lies*' aitii'lcs.’ 

riu' theoiN of till' eoiit.raet-eoneoidat has heen 
lielil 111 modern I lines l»y some jurists Calvo (Ac 
Ihoit mtI nmtloiKil I’aris, 1S7U-7-, i. 7h3) .says : 

‘ I'om (,|,l.us me n(il, pioju'ilv Rja-akiiig, iiit•Tnatioiial 
tiiaim-, .1-, till' t’lmicli 1 aiui'it be reg.odiil as a nabioii. ll 
IB ilillu'ull. liowcMT, iifii to plaer Itn'iii m tJie eategor.v ot 
diplmii.iia .i..'if('inent,H, since, on tlie one haiul, tbe\ are eon- 
cbidi'd ticiiM ,.|| mipreme nutboriticH foreign to each other, 
who cmiibim tben .iction and negotiate on neutial ground tor 
thepuriiosi iif pi e\ (lit mg all idiiince of l•lasbIng, and hi nee, on 
the olbei hand, (bev pass through all the formalitieR devoted 


to the other treaties from the time of the negotiation until the 
exchange of raliticjitions.’ 

The same doctrine used to he taught also in 
France and in Germany by theologians intercHted 
in (rallicaii maxims JJut until the most KiT-cnt 
times theohigians who were iinxious to detend the 
riohts of the Papacy rejected it. They w'ere not 
ignorant of the declarations hy w’hich the I^opos 
vowed to be faithful to concordatory stipulations, 
hut they got rid of this objection hy (listingiiishing 
hetw cell the Pope’s oidinary power and his extra- 
ordinal y jiower. Accoiding to them, concordats 
honnd ihe oidiiiarv jiowei of the I’ojie, but not 
his cxliaorihnaiy jiower. ('I’liis is vci^\ well ex¬ 
plained hy Ihildi, p 77.) Since 1872 scAcral theo¬ 
logians and canonists, devoted to the maxims of 
the (’luiia, have taught, l,he contract idea of con- 
(•(•idats, coiiihimiig it, howcvci, in various degrees 
with the theory of the jirivili'gc concordat'. Ac¬ 
cording to (Jmhl)jo (/ (\nitfin/((ti, Kome, 1900, 
». 51), concordat.s are contract-iuivih'gc.-,, i.r. jirivi- 
cgcHgiaiit'Cd hy t he l’o]>e to the ci\ il parly, hut 
"laiited umlci the lorm oi acoiitiact. liefoK' liiin 
M. Lihciat'ue (A*/ L'hnsfi r to s/ntu, Rome, 1875, 
p. 353) had luought lorwaid the saim* doctrine in 
slightly dillcicnt woids. 

3 . Theory of the civil law.—Accoiding to this 
thcorN, the concoidat is a civil law, winch Irom a 
judicial ])oint of view' is exactly the sami' as the 
othci acts emanating fioni tlu* lcgi-,la! 1 \ t‘ i>ower 
(d a country. I imlonht (‘dl,\ , hcfoie jiMuiiulgating 
this law the Stale has sctlh'd llic teinis of it 
conjmnlly with the lh>p(‘. Put this agii'cimuit, 
which has had an inllinmcc on the liaming of 
the law, cannot ha,ve given any special judicial 
chaiacter to the law it-clf. Like all othei laws, 
the concord.itory law aiises from the only legis¬ 
lative power in the country which has e-.tahlishi'd 
it ; it may he revoked as soon as this jxiwer thinks 
lit 3’hiH theory is held to-day hy most jurists in 
France, Germany, and Itfily. r.luntschli (iJiis 
■uiodirne VoILcvri'tht, lleidcUaug, 1871, p. 443)RMys- 

•liitfnmtional Uivv can prol.cot ('imcoittalH only iii uu impertcct 
wtt\, be* aiiHc, uti tlu- om* luiml, tin* coiitriu tiiig Stvtc <*an make 
UM* of all the means aiiUmnztrl hy ihe law. ami nui even have 
re<oui''e lo viob'iu'e , and, on the other, if tlm (Jiiiii* b doeH not 
jiOMsesM 1 bene meniiH, il eun make use ol llioHewhub n ligious 
autiioriU grants it, and wim b are not idaced undei the (ontrol 
of international law. rorn*oitlat.H, Ibereloic, foim a sejiarate 
class to \vbi<*b the jiriiifijiles wlmh ruvcni oiilmur.v treaties 
must not be applied evi ept witli eaulimi . . . ( oneoidats, as 
a rule, are onlv temporaiy selllenients ot 1 h(‘ relationb between 
Chm*‘h and State, made b\ * onimoii consent, on the borderH 
where thev touch and often enlel into Coiillict In reiililv Ihe 
State IS t|Uit< as well auLlion/ed to settle the.se rpi* stions alone 
and without tlie help of tlie Church as tlie latter i.s to make 
religions Icsolulmns. This rigid of both parlies ih not lost in 
eons***|iienee of tlie con* *ir*la1 

hiTKiiA'iiiKK.- hovlit Es. — E. Munch, VoUhfitiiilitjp Sammlung 
(tiler ultereii vitd veueirn Ktnikordate, uehul finer i^esch. ihrer 
Kntktelnmtj iind ihnr Siliiflrsute, \o1b, Leipzig, 1S8I)-31; 
F Walter. lointes juris errlrs. aid et hmiirr.u, Bonn, 1802; 
V. Nus.si, fVm 'pidniiies tie rebus eee.lrs inter Sniirhtin Sedem et 
eimlein jwtestidein initii, Mainz, 1870, C. Mubt, <piellemur 
(iesch. des Pupsttinns uiiil dts mm h'lithnl 'rubmgen, ItlOl; 
Tej.ada, ('nleermn enmiiletn de ci>7icuidiitt>^ e.^puDnhs, Madrid, 
l.s(i'.t; Caspar de Luise, l>e )ure public.u sen diplnmattc.o 
hiiles I’aUiol. tractatuiiu’s, Nayiles, ls77 , Juris puntijicii de 
piiijiuqiinda fide, vu , Boim, 18'I8 

f,! \ U!\L Ll’lI tiATf h! —T. Balve, Die Konlordate nach 
lien (lritnilf<<ttzen des Kiicfien-, .'Stunts- unit I’tilkerrerfifs, Munich, 
tsiii, Boiilay de la Meurthe, liiirmncnts sur la u^tjocia- 
titin dll riuiciirdat et le.s antres ritpporls dr la France arei le 
Sand .Sit,ll eii I'lOo et Wdl, b vols., I’.uis, 1801-1)5), L. S^chd, 
ihi lines dv eoneordal, 2 vols.. Bans, 18!)4 ; A. Debubmr, Hist. 
d*", nippnrts de r^qlise et dej'etat en France tie 17^') a lS?ii, 
Bain. ls‘»s ; J. A. Bnihl, H'hn den Characterpet Fonkardate, 
S*'b dlhausen, , VV. Fink, Jh> eiiiirriidahs dissertatit> can- 
(m;**«, L«>u\aiii, 1.R7H : Bornagius, hher die lei/dhelif Snturder 
Fonkimlate, l.«'ip7ig, 1870; M de Bonald, Heux quest nnis mir le 
Kiiieni flat de ISOl, (Jeneva, 1871 , C H Turmaz, Fe.s ('’I'licordats 
ft t ofiliqation recipr. qu'd.'^ iinpnseid a L'eyhse et d VHut, Bans, 
1S'I7, dahen, ‘Be la niitun jumiifiue du concordat,’ Heime dii 
driat public, X. (is'tsi .1 iu , Bompard, * La Conclusion et I abro¬ 
gation des concoida, lievue pnhtufueet parlenieidaire, \xxvi, 
U9u:i) 30, B63; A Giobbio, 1 Coneordati, Home, 11«)0. Mirbt, 
• Konkordate,’ PRJ'> x. (1901) 703-78‘it; Roussel, L'Eybse. et 
les enneordalM, Baris, 1001. ,1. 'FURMI .L. 
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Introductory (J. A. MacCui.i.och). j». «09. 

Christian (1). S. SniArr), ji. si7. 

CONCUBINAGE. — i. Definition —Conen- i 
binaf;^e may bo defined as the nune or leas per- j 
inaiieiit eoliabilatien (outaule tlie true maniaj^e > 
bond) of a niaii with a woman or women, who 1 
usually form part of his housidiold. and wlioso j 
losition may be that of secondary wives, women 
jouj^ht, ac(|uiied by j'ilf, or captured in Avar, or 1 
domestic’ slaves. ('ajitive 'Nvomeu are j^enet{ill> j 

ide }i( ‘ ” alv 

aardy eoncnbincs, )>nt, wheie eonciibina;.m is re- ■ 
cognized, they can liaidly fail to Iss-ome coticu 
bines, cohiibilatuni with 1 , 1 umu on tbe part of tbc ' 
lather or s(»ns beimj; oecasioiutl or habitual In ' 
some (aises thc’y an; iiindc' wi\cs, Icttal (*r second ^ 
ary, tliou^h it is sometinu's ilkyal to marry a 
.slave, 'i’iie female servants of a wife may hecomc 
the husband's conen bines, thoupli iisualJy onl\ ! 
with liei pcniusslou (see § 4 ). In these vatimi.s j 
forms eomaibinace has had a w'ell-ni;;li umveisal | 
rane<‘, yot theie ar<> (‘\ce]»lions (see 2 ) Its j 
dilieient lation fioni innrnaLM* musl have oii^inafcal j 
Avhen some eeiemoiiN ot mamaec was (ns( used, ' 
unhvss we suppose, wwth \ esieiniauk {Mont/' 
Jdcns\ hondon, li. HOI, .'‘Oo', flial inomxnimy j 

was oii;.;iMally the }j;«’iicial foiiii of tuiion ; hence j 
the hist wife* liad a hi;;her jdace hen p<d^ ;.-;i my ■ 
became ceneral.* But, if mc'ii were at fiist poly 
^yijous wiieiu'vc'r yK)S.siltle, lik(‘ many of tlx- lueliei 
a{)es, taking women as if. suded tlxTii, still one ! 
woman -the fii.sl a< (pined, the' faioiinie, or the 
most ass(M tn'e-would be in a beffei p<»sition than j 
t.lu' otheii-, and would oecujiy in lelaluui to them 
\,he jiositioii whi(h, lafei, the married woman 
occupied III lelalioii to (lie seccmdaiy w’ivc's 01 
emicuhines, wlnm marriapc', as a chdmite instifu- 
tion, came to be marked b^ a ((neuiony 01 )*y 
some leculated inetbod of ob(ainin<> a wife, c.f/. 
by pur< base or service. 'I Ik.* fust wife would 
then, foi many reasons, occuit> a lii^bei position 
than latc'i’ Avives, as is tlie cnise, 111 most poly- 
j'amous societies, or than women with avIiotu tbe 
husband had relations withouL t?oine: flironeh tbe 
eeumiony ol inaniafre. Sim was tbe br.st to l»e 
obtained by her husband, slie w'ould ^^^enerally be 
of hudier lank than later comers, and bj' hei 
tjstablislied [losilioii she wsmhl exert her autlionty 
over them." I’ndjably, too, the j^rowine dit^iiity 
of the Inst wife W'ou 1(1 lead to the ne*;leet of tfie 
marna;.'e ceieiiioniaJ in the ea.s(! of other wives. 
This would in any (lase be necessary where the 
man w’ent to live with the family of his wdfe ; 
suhsiiqiient ‘Avives’ would be obtained in other 
Avays, and would have a low-er position. Thus, 
even when l»olyoyiiy takes the form of polypimy 
with eoncubina,{.n', tlie eoncu bines beirij' on a diller- 
ent footin'? Ironi the wives, the latter, as compared 
with tlie lirst or chief wife, are usually in a 
subordinate position. Tn polygamous households 
Avitli no eoncuhiiics, the later wdves can hardly be 
diflerentiated liom concubines. The chief wife 
has been bought or served for, the secondary Avives 
and eoneiibines are women obtained in easier Avays. 
Indeeil, wlieie Avives are obtained only by pur¬ 
chase, a man will often be content to purchase 
one, and will obtain secondary wuves or conen- 

1 If th 

became obscured, an the polVirvnouM scntjnietit has ceit«inly 
been almost universal, thoiadi, in actual practice, polygyny is 
penerull^ hunted in any siuifle sorietv (see § a). 

2 Even where all the wives are equal, as aiuoiitf the Bechuanas, 
the flrst, or the woman of highest rank, ' has the upper hand 
when they are unable to agree’ (Btarcke, Prim. Fainilifi, 
London, iklC, p. 69). 


Greek and Roman (W. Kkoll), p- 819 . 

bines by means of raids undertaken expressly for 
that jiur})o.sc, as among the Kafirs, who make 
raids to eajiture w'omen whom they make concu¬ 
bines to escape tlie necessity of jtuichasing wives. 
IfercAA'c must distinguish between the gaining of 
a bride by capture from a stifuigi* Iribe—a practice 
whu li old .ini', among some 41.) peojdc'. ('!’> lor, ,! A ! 
will. ‘Jt.'ifl.)- and llie lumdi more g(‘neiail^ 'liffused 

1 take 1 wai or jiiids.^ 

'prv Mule 
id children, 
r M.jil, wore 


icgiH 111 h the 

lely 

servile position 

The dilb-'rence betAveen the chief ami lesser wdves 
or (“oneubiiies wmihl <*eitainly be nugmenled wheie 
the bit lei wme captives, and I be loimei cboseii 
fiom native woimm. 'I'liis dilleieiiee evtcmled 
it.s<‘lf as eiviii/ation ad\anced - the wife being 
taken from a man’s owwi rank, eoncubincs Iroiii 
women of a lowei rank. 'I’lius, 111 pi;ietiee, 
mlygA ny in its various loims comes gi:ulu:illy l.o 
H* monogamy, with lec.d eoncnbinaL;e ; and iinally 
issues in moii<''*a!ny. with coneubimige as an iin- 
auLlioiiZ(‘d 01 ill( gal pi act ice. Ihil at eeil.ain stages 
of soeiiMy, a' Spimeer has shown 0 / 

Sonolooi/, i. fl.ondon, 1S77]70S), there isacoiine.xion 
betAveiMi iiidilam.v J^-od polyg.Miy, win like tiibi's 
aaIocIi eaptuie nianv women being inevitably poly- 
gynoiis. In the irjbei ei\ili/.al'oiis, Avliih'eoneii- 
bine.s aie occasionally obtained by wai, they are 
more often pnteba.s(*(l, as in arici<*nt Mexico, (’liirui, 
Japan, Abyssinia, India, eti;.; 01 soniclinies they 
loim a gift from one king to anotlier or to a 
subject. 

2. Causes and limits of polygyny.—As long as 
men aie leg.^ubul as the owmos of Avomen, tncie 
w M be no limit set to f heir aeipiir ing them, whether 
as Aviv’es or as ivmeubines or both. ]\la.ny caus(*H 
bate contribut.e-d to make man pid\gynoUH (see 
Westeimarck, Iftsi. of Hunt. Mnr,'^ ji. 4SHfl’.); 
neveitbeh.ss polygyny, Avbetliei in tlu‘ form of 
pedygamy or conculiinage, eouhl never, at any 
time or in any legnm, have ]»een jiiaetisisl by all 
the members of a tiibe or people. As an <‘xa,niina- 
tion of desenptions of jiol^g^ynous peoples show's, 
it is the privdego of the few', juiitly because of the 
expense of supiiorting several women, ]»artly be¬ 
cause a umveisal jiolyg^yny would neeessitii,ie an 
enoruiou.s excess of fem.iles over mab’s, and partly 
becausi*, at the lowei levels of civilization, the old 
and iiilluential men (Australia) good liuliters, 
liravc w'aiiiors, and bead men—and, at higher 
levels, the iich and powerful—chiefs, kings, and 
men of rank—ayiprojiriate most of the women. 
Thus, through neiessily, the hulk of tin* people, 
the jioorer and often the younger men, are mono¬ 
gamous, Avhether they like it or not. 1‘olygyny 
thus comes to be associated with the reputation of 
a Avarrioi, Avith wealtli, or witli greatnes.s. It 
becomes a sign of these, and also the test of 
Avealtli or con .cque.nce. Thi.s i.s true even of the 
Australian natives, with whom a man’s riches 
are measured hy the number of his wives, or, 
as anioiig the Uraliunna tribe, the number of a 

1 Iteapert for women in war is sporadioally found anionj; 
Amerieun Indian trihes, the Kahyles, and elsewhere (llobhutiHa 
Mvrals m Evolution London, 19UC, i 251) 
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man’s piravvigaru women de])en(lH on his j>ower 
ami popularity (l.clomneau, L Ei'ol. th. 

32; Sjioncer-(’«ill('ij\ tii';- Tliu.s jtolyvyny beoonies 
the privilejfeof tlie few, and is soni<;times forbidden 
to the coniinon pcnjde. On the other hand, where 
maintenanee is easy, or wljere, for any reason, 
there is a lai^'e Rurjdua of wonuiii, it will he more 
widely dillused. And, since at certain levels 
woineri aie the labourers and food-y)roviders, and 
are shilMji in the nuinerous oeeupatjoiis of sa^.•J^o 
life, lliey are aide to provide for theinselvea 
and loi (heir lords, and all the men of tin* tribe 
will try to }»ossess as many of them as yjos^ible in 
order to he maintained by ( hem. Neveitheless, as 
a general rule, it is true that jadygyny is fertile 
minority only, and is strictly luojtortloned to a 
man’s ])rowess, wealth, or rank, 'rinis, in Da- 
homey ‘the king has thousands of wives, the 
nobles humlrcds, otliers tens, while the sohlier is 
unable to support one’ (Forbes, l>a/iimir}/, London, 
ISol, i. 23) ; and among the South American Arau- 
canians the poor and feeble must be celibates or 
mono;janum 8 , while others buy wives and procure 
conciihines by raids (D’Orbigny, L'Homme amfri- 
cain, Hans, IHItP, i. 403). Statements like these 
regal ding pidygynous i»coj)]cs are common—the 
people have one wife, chiefs, warriors, and kings 
nave many vives and concubines, and in some 
cases they alone, or the wealthy, are, alloweil to 
po.ssess them, as among some N. arnl 8 . American 
tribes, some Ainu tribes, and the ancient I’eruvians 
(Westermarck, ji. 437 ; von Siehuld, Suppl. Ui EE, 
IH81, p. 31 ; § 4 (b)). 

A Htrict mor»otfiuii\ and, hi ooriHpquonce, no concubinage, 

I y»r 

Ihene tribcH aie often tlie kindred of 

theae iiionogainoiis <;ron|ie urc some of the loiveHt peoples- the 
Veddas, And. mu m and Nicobar Islanders, and Home Australian 
tribe* (lliulev TKS, new ser., n. Man, JAJ xii, Idh; 

Distant, ib. lii 4; Curr, AiiKlrnl. Ilacf, Jiondon, 188«-7,1. 40‘2, 
li. 871, 878 ; c( VVostcimaicU, p. 486(T.), wliile polvgyuj is raio 
among the Kiugians, JIottcntotH, and i'•u^ilmetl (\\ c-stemiarck, 
p. 44“2, Waltz, Avthrop tii'r NoturrMcr, ii. 841; Iliircbell, 
Travels in thf / nfi'rior of S. Africa, London, 1822-4, ii. 60). 

3 . Concubinage among lower races. — If al- 
read 3 % in tin* most jinniitive times, there was a 
tendency to give one uifc a slightly better position 
than the ot hers, this tendency is most marked both 
in savage and in harharic polygamous societies, 
esjiecially where polygamy is limited to rich or 
great men. A higher position is usually given to 
the lirst wife—the wife who was married according 
to a ceiemony (tvhich in some cases must not he 
repeated)—or, less fiequently, to the favourite wdfe 
(e.g. the Damaras, where her son inherits [Ander- 
sson, Lake JSgarni", London, IHoG, pp. 225, 228]), 
or to the one who has borne most or healthiest 
children (l.ane, Mod. Egyptians, London, 1846, 
1. 240; Polak, Persien, Leipzig, 1S65, i. 226), or to 
one wlio has some outstanding characteristic. 
Where the lirst married is the chief wife, this is 
generally because she is of the husband’s rank, 
while later ‘wives’ are of lower rank, Hornetimes 
even cajitives; and in such cases she is often re¬ 
garded as the only legitimate wife. There are 
excejitions to tliis, as where each wife has a 
separate hut, chamber, or hearth, or where there 
is equal cohabitation Avith each, or eacli in turn is 
given a temjiorary Hujiremacy, or ivliere all are 
sisters (Host, (irundriss der cflitiol. ,Jurisprudmz, 
1831, I, 145, 63 f.). Yet even here the first W’ife 
tends to he recognized as chiet. As a rule, this 
‘ hieiarehifal polygamy’ is n\ ell marked. There 
is a chief or ‘gieat’ wife, and lesser wives A\ho 
pay her respect, and who are often her liandmaid.s, 
and are ceit.-iMily in subjection to lier. For this 
reason it is dillicult to discriminate between in- 
Htanccs of true monogamous marriage with concu¬ 
binage and this hierarchical polygamy, .since in 
one case the concubines, in the other the leaser 


Avives, are practically in the same position, are 
often acquired in the same Avay (h;, capture or 
pnrcha.se as slaves), and are not married with the 
usual ceremony, while tlieir children have often a 
diH'cient status from those of the chief wife (§ 9). 
The exam})lea of jiolygamy Avith concubinage will 
he discussed later; in such cases the position of 
the lesser wives is less servile than tuat of the 
concubines. 

The moiiogamoiiH Karokfl of Oalifonila permit a man to keep 
as many female elaveH an he pleases, hut cniiabitalion with 
more than one brings obloquy (Towers, Tribes of I'alijorma, 
Wasbiiigtuii, 1877, p. “22). Among many American Indian tribaa 
a distinction is draun between the first or real wife and all 
successors, her children alone heirig legitimate or of the father's 
rank (Westermarck, p. 448). In Uuatemala a man could make 
concubineH of his female slaves, and, when a young noble 
niarned a child wife, he was also given a concu'bme (Aii U. 
(J.'i(i, 664). In Nicaragua, when* Ingamy was jMiriished, and 
where it was forbidden under ]iam ot death to use the niurria^a 
ceremonv a He< ond tmio, t onciibinage was reeogni/.ed (Aid iL 
671; Herrera, Hist. geiu‘rale. Tans, 1671, i. 82(i) Among many 
S. Atmricun tribes the first w'lte and her children ha\e special 
>rivilfge.s, and she is mistress of the house. .She has usually 
leen purcliabed or aciiuired bv the husband’s labour; the 
Olliers are captives made in tubal raids (Tost, 1. 148, note; 
Waltz, ill. 888; Wallace, Amazon, London, 18iir>, p. 346; 
Westermarck, p. 443; DOrIngiiy, il. 8ii7). 'The Araiicatiians 
are forbidden to have more than one wife, hut coticuliines are 
allowed (Tost, i. 6“,:). One wife and, subiect to her, many 
concubines (often women captives captiirwl in raids) are per¬ 
mitted to the Alims, Mongols, and Taiigutans (Ibckuiore, TKSi, 
new ser., vii. 20; Batchelor, Ainu of .Japan, London, 1811*2, 
p. 288; Trejevalsky, Monijolia, London, 1876,1- 6SI, ii. 121). In 
liurma a tnarned imiti who can alTord it bins cuncubmes; 
whilo among the peoples of the Indian archipelago and in 
.Siam, the lirst wile 01 the wife who has been ceieinonially 
married occupies a different ]io.sitiorj Iroiri that of the other 
wives or concubines (Lftoiirneaii, La Vondihon de la femme, 
224; Crawfurd,//itfittn diic/u)/., Ldinbiirgb, 1.V2(), i. 77,hi. 1(X); 
Colqulioun, Amongst the Shavs, London, I&80, p. 182). A 
Malay retuses to give his daughter to a man ot his own rank 

class, and they are regarded as c 
bines, Ui« cereniorn being observcfl at. the first marriage alone 
(Starcke, J'nm. Fiimily^, 264). With some of the aboriginal 
Indian tribes one wile onh is permitted, but coi 
allnw'ed (Deecan I Kohler, ZVHW via. 114]), or the first wife haa 
the pre-eiiiiiicncc, the olhers being her servants (Dalton, liescr. 
yVf/i. of Iletiiial, Uulcutta, 1872, ]*. 216; Letourneau, JHool. of 
Marrnuje, 133). While polygamy was geiicTal in Tolvnesia, the 
lesser wives were Buboidiimte to the chief wife, who did no 
hard work, and they were of lower lunk, or captives taken in 
war. They were concubines rathci Mian wive8(MaoriH, Tongans, 
Tahitians, .Samoans, etc. (Taylor, 2’c Ika a Maui, London, 1870, 
p. 338; Letourneau, ha Femme, 106, 107, 110; Kills, Foly- 
ne-siaii Researches, Ijondon, 1860, i. 278; Cook, Voyage to the 
I'acilte, London, 1786, i. 401]). With the Beluns of Timor and 
the Niifors of New (luinea one legitimate wife and permissible 
concubinage is the rule (Tost, 1. 62). Among several of the 
Kanlu peoples of Africa the lesser wives are in the (lo.Miion of 
concubines,c.nr. with the Bosutos the ‘great’ wife is mistress of 
the liouse, and the others are inferior, and regarded as concu¬ 
bines (C'osalis, The Basutos, London, 1861, p. 186); and among 
the tribes of East Central Africa the cliief W'ife is a free woman 
and Hupennlends tlie work of the others, who are slaves (Mac¬ 
donald, Africana, London, 1882, i. 1.84). This is true also of 
some of the Negro tribes (Post, i. 6‘2). Among the Uovas of 
Madagascar there is a chief wife {vadi-he) and ‘little wives* 
vaduJeeh)-, the former bus her own hut, the latter live together 
n equal seivitude (Letourneau, La Femme, 297 f.; Rochon, 

‘ Voy, to Madag.’, in Tinkerton, Vogages, London, 1814, xvi. 747). 
Among the Australian polygynoiis tribes, where a man may 
have as many wives as he can obtain or keep, the first is 
superior in authority if she r.an maintain her position with the 
younger and lutei wives. This is especially the case where, 
besides his individual wife, a inan takes one or more of the 
women belonging to the class into wliich he has a right to 
marry (Dawson, Aust. Aborigines, Melbourne, 1881, p. 88; 
Moods, Fat. Tribes of »*?. Anst., Adelaide, 1879, p. 12; Palmer, 
JAJ xiu. ‘2S2; Howitt, ib. xx. 6811.; Tboinas, Natives of AusL, 
London, llifiG, p. 176). .Sometimes, where marriage is forbidden 
to priests, as among Mongol tribes, they are permitted to have 
concubines(Kohlie, XVRWix. 401). 

Hut, Avliere among savages there are marriages 
to several wives, concubinage sometimes eo-exists 
Avith this polygamous arrHiigement, though even 
here the first Avlfe married is usually the chief, and 
exercises authority over the lesser wives and con- 
iniliines. In some eases, however, as among the 
nltrn-polygamou.s I*Jegro liouseholds, there m;iy he 
i-everal head Avives [WiHi.A/rik. Jurisprud., Olden¬ 
burg and Leipzig, 18.S7, i. 313, 315).^ In mo.st ea.ses 
concubines are here captives taken in war or raids, 
though occasionally they are purchased. 
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Among: tiie Eykirnos polygramy and concubinagre are ocRasion- 
ally found, women captnrod in AghL being made connubines 
(Stellcr, Kamtuchatkn, Frankfort, 1774, ii. 167), Among the 
Apaohes and other polvgamous tnhes of N. America, and among 
the nomadic tnlies of tlie S. American pampas, besides wives 
there are numerous concnliineH—female prisoners taken In the 
razzias which are so frequent (Jlcclus, Prnn. Folk, London, 
1889, p. li'H ; [VOrbigny, i. 4()!i). This is also true of the poly¬ 
gamous Kafir tribes Unit mailo raids expressly to obtain girls a.s 
coiifubines, who, unlike their wives, were without protection 
and fitUii'ir mercy (Letourneau, La Femme, 77). Jlut the most 
BtriUing examples are found among the Negro tribes, especially 
those of Dahomex, Ashanti, etc. Generally a man has as many 
wives and coiiciibmos .is lie can hiiy or otherwise procure. 
Concubines are nsually obtnmed in raids, or are bonglitas slaves, 
or are given to Ins tavoiirilea bv tlio king The numher of 
wives uiifl conculiiiies increases in projiori ion to a man's position 
and vveallli, the kings of the barbarous Uinirdoms often having 
hiindie<ls or thousaods in tlieu harem, wliile thev have a right 
ovei everv unmarried girl (S])el{e, Source of the A//c, I^mdon, 
IHd p nil, [losman,iii l*inkert()n, xvi 479-SO ; Ihirton, .Viasioh 
to (jefete, London, lS(i4, ii 07 ; Letourneau, L’Kselnr hi f ). The 
I’apiinns of New Cuitiea raid villages to obtain eoncnhines, and 
in I'^ii polvgamv vv.is accouipanu-d hv umciihin.ige, chiefs often 
possessiMg huucireds of concubines, while theie was a ••ustom 
m which a bride look with hei a I'hild nt tlie lower class and 
ueseiited her to her Imshiiud when she had atUimed piibeitv 
Letourneau, 1'>A', Williams, P'lji, London, 

I .'{2) In .SatiKia, besides their w (ves, of w’hom one had a high 
position, eiiiefs m.ule conciihincs of young women among their 
Bul)jecis (l‘iiichunl, Polunet>. Semin., Loudon, 1800, pp J.12, 
8721, hi the Indian archipelago, ])ohgamy with noncul»ina '’e is 
cnerallv conliried to men of high rank (Westerncirck, j» 4 I"), 
ut among the Ijampongsof .Suin.il irit he custom is ior eaeb m:m 
to havi four wues, hesides eoiieuhiiies The third and foiiith 
wives are suhordinate to the lust and seeniid respectively, and 
the eoiieulimes to all toiirvvnes The house is div uh d mlo three 
parts —pi iinipii, halnnooit, .uni temm The first wife lives in the 
priniipit, the si'coiid in Die hulaioian, the Uiiid and fourlli m 
wings of the p/ iimini ati<l tMilav'iaii , the temfu is uhured by the 
coneubines (I'ost, Ethnol, Juri'p. i, 141 f ) 

Some rfv<ilhn {4 forms of comMiliitiaji^o uccur spor- 
adiciilly. For example, amoii}/ tlie ('arilts caiitive 
woiiKtn were not eaten, hut wt'io kejd, for heariii},,^ 
childien, w ho were eaten. The same oceiirretl in 
Thirien, where tlie mother also was eventually 
eaten (A IK hoe, Anthropiqihtqie, Leijizi};, 1887,p. Tti; 
MarUliam, 'I'rnve.Ls of /*, dv dozn de. Leant London, 
1 S(‘4, ]). 50 11.). With this may be eoiiqiared the 
(jiiatatii and Ttipi eustom of allottinjr to each 
priMUier a woman of the tribe until the time eame 
foi liiiii to be ealtui, wlieii the woman was one of the 
liisr l o share in the meal ; and the Mexican custom 
of j^iviii" four kLI*^ b) the eantivc destined to be 
siuTiliced to 're/eailipoca. These weic named 
after four godtlesses, and oere siieeially trained 
for this ]mrpose (liOloiirneau, La Femme, JGl ; 
Andree, 8f»; AVt in. dUH). 

The eustom of litiropeaiis livin^r with native 
w'omen in dillereut parts of the world and having 
children by them is a eomnum form of com-ubiniine, 
and one whieh dates from the first contact of white 
men with savaries. 

4 . Concubinage among higher races.—(1) While 
monoj;aruy was “.luieral among the people in Egtffd 
(Herod, ii. 92), tliere was no restriction upon pol}'- 

f yny, and it llounshed among the higher classe-s. 

lonogamy was binding ujam the priests, but 
some of them appear to have had concubines ; a 
high priest e. 40 A. D. says: ‘ T had iieautiful con¬ 
cubines ’ (ULod. Sic. i. 80; W. Max Miiller, Liebes- 
poesie der alfen Aqypter, lAMpzig, 1899, p, 5). 
Among the higher classe.s each wife had her own 
house, of which she it as mistress; but they had 
dill’erent righl.s, according to their rank. Beside.s 
them were concubines—domestic slaves, or war 
captives, wlio had few rights. Kings had one chief 
wife—the ‘ gieat spouse ’ or (jueen, often a sister— 
many Ittsser wives varying in rank, and innumer¬ 
able' concubines—foreign women, hostages, cap¬ 
tives, or slaves. On the nionurnents, kings boast 
of the numher of women they had carried off in 
war. These were taken to the harems, while 
there was also a regular tribute of women from 
various places. The nobles imitated the royal 
establishment, and besides the legitimate wife had 
concubines, dancers, and slaves. Wall-paintings 


often exhibit the king with his queen .seated by 
him, and his le.sser wives or eoncubine.s dancing 
before them. At a later period polygyny was still 
more the privilege of the higher ehtsseB and 
officials, while from the time of king Docchoris 
onwards (e. T.'lU n.c.) marriage contrsicts are found 
in which a wife (i>robably because of her possesHion 
of property) has a cliuise inserted which insists 
on the husbaml’s rnakiiig her a payment in the 
event of his taking another wife or concubine (see 
Maspero, Datvrt of Cinilizntion, London, 1894, 
pp. 51 f., 270, 298 ; Flimiers Petrie, Hist, of Egypt, 
London, 1890, ii. 274 ; Wilkinson, i. 318 f. ; 
Letourneau, La Femme, 3.»0 fU ; Paturet, La 
Cond. jiiriif. de la femme dans Pane. Kgypte, 
Parts, 1880, p. 22). 

( 2 ) With the ancient jieoples of the Fast, con¬ 
cubinage was common arnl of great ant iquity, the 
word for a rival wife (lleb. .Tjy) being common to 
all the Semitic languages. Among the Baby¬ 
lonia,ns the Code of Hammurabi shows the con- 
ditions of its exislcnee about 2285 ii.c. Polygamy 
was restricted, and had little hold upon the people, 
the hulk of \n horn were monogamous, the wife 
generally having a high place in the community 
iJiit it was commoner among the rich anti powerful, 
one of the wives ranking hoftire the others. In 
marriage contracts it was often stipulated that, if 
the husband took anotb(‘-r wift* or a concubine, the 
first wile might leave him, while he would have to 
pay her an indemnity (Maspeio, p. 735 ; Sayee, 
So'eial Life among tfic ,l.v.v//c. a,7id Bab., London, 
1893, p, 45 11. ; Jolins, J ThSt iv. 180). Hut, accord¬ 
ing to the Ootle, a man might marry a seeoiul wife 
if ‘ si(:knes.s had sei/ed ’ the first 148). The wife 
might give the husband a slave gill a.s a concubine 
t(» bear him childien, but he must not tlum take 
one hiin.self. If she tried to rival her mistress on 
that account, the latter miglit, put a mark on her 
and place her an.ong tin*, slaves, but could not sell 
her if she had burne ehildron. W'here a childless 
Avile failed to snj»[»ly a concubine, the husband 
might take one himstdf, but she was not to be on 
an equality with tlu' wife (§ 144 f.). A concubine 
might be put away, but her mariiage jiortion must 
then be returned. 'I’liis was Avhat bail been given 
her by hei father when he gave her as a concubine 
(tiS 137, 183 1.). Such concubines were rather lessei 
x ives, and the Lode, shows tluit they had a fixed 
statu.s. }{ut apparently a man’s maidservants 01 
.slaves might also he conenbines without legal 
stsitns. Their eliildren shared in the good.s of the 
father at his death only if he had acknowledged 
them ; but, in any case, they were free (§ 170 f.; 
Johns, The Oldest Code of Law<i, London, 1903). 
Such slave concubines were entiielyat the mercy 
of their master, whose right over them w'as abso¬ 
lute, and ‘ the hegel-l ing of children by their master 
was de.sire(l rather than otherwise’ (Masjiero,p. 736), 
Kings had several wives as well as columbines, and 
sometimes the son of a favourite slave might be 
nominated as the successor to the throne. They 
had also the right to take any female slave from 
her master as a concubine. In such a case the 
seller of the slave undertook ail responsibility 
incurred by such a claim (ib. 708 ; Sayce, p. 77). 
There existed among the people irregular marriages, 
in which the father s consent wa.s not required, and 
no purchase price was paid for the woman, though 
cohahitalion, terminable at will, took place. Such 
a woman, however, w’as legarded by the law as a 
mere concubine, and had to wear a stone with her 
own arul her husband’s name and the date of their 
union (Maspero, p. 738). 

In Assyria, kings were probably monogamous, 
but had several concubines; rich men ^so had 
many female slaves, dancers, and flute-players 
(Kawlinson, Five Great Monarchies, London, 1862, 
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i. 605; Boe also Kohler-Peiser, Aus dem tab. 
Rec?Usleben, Leipzi^^ 1890-98). 

(3) Among the J/ebrctrs, though the bulk of the 
people were probaljly inonogainous (hut cf. 1 S 1*), 
polygamy and cojuMiltinage were permissible and 
provided for in the Jav\s (cf. Dt ‘2P®), and were 
practised by Ihe well-to-do (cf. Jg 19). The moving 
cause of ])ojygyiiy was probably desire for ollspring, 
as with innriy other peoples, esijeciaiJy in the East. 
In the pjilii.'irchal age there are some likenesses to 
the ibib. (’o<le. Jacob is not to take other wives 
besides Laban’s daughters ((in 31®“). The wife 
migljt give her husband one of her female slaves as 
a coiiciibme m order to raise uji children—a eom- 
rnoii Eastern custom, the children being reckoned 
to the wife, who retaineil her authority over the 
slave. Thus, Sarah gave her handmaid Jlagar to 
Abraham (who had oilier concubines); liachcl gave 
Ihlhah to Jacob, ‘that T may also have children 
by her ’ ; ami licah gave him Zilpah when she ‘ saw 
that she had left bearing’ ((Jn Hi'* ‘Jr/'fcf. 1 Ch P“] 
JO*-"). Each mother and her children had a separate 
tent ((in 3P'). In tig 8^^- (iuleon has many wdves 
ami <;orieiibines. (itincubinagc, widch w'onld natur¬ 
ally result fioiii the power oi a man over his female 
slaves, is (iontcmplated in the Jiavv. In the Hook 
of the (Covenant a lathe.r may sell his daughter as 
a concubine or slave-wife for the bu\er or liis son. 
She is not to be set free in the Sabbatical year, 
though this rule is abrogated in Dt IS**'* (or 
perhajis by that time the selling of a Hebrew 
woman as a concubine no longer existed). She was 
not to be sold to a foreigner ; but, if she <lid not 
niease luir master, she might bo redeemed by her 
kinsfolk, or she might be givmi to his son. 11 he 
took another, the food, raiment, ami ‘duty of I 
mariiage’ of the first wine not to be diminished i 
(Ex Failing any of these alternatives, she 

was tree. Her |»osition was nearly that of a legal 
wile. (Captives (foi'cign women) taken in war were 
a fruitful source of concubhiage (Nu 31“-^*’, l)t2d*‘*), 
but special provisions were made for their treat¬ 
ment in the Deuterononiic code (Dt 21*“'*^). Not 
lor a month was her owner to cohabit w'ith a 
captive, but, unlike the h'gilimate wile, she could 
In; lejiudiated without formal divorce, in which case 
she was free and could not be .sold. As coricubines a 
certain stigma attached to these captives in com¬ 
parison vvilli the wile obtained by imrehase in the 
tribe (Hii Hl'-^"), though the latter was scarcely more 
free. ’I'lie rules about not .selling concubines are in 
acconbince with the general Oriental feeling that it 
isdisgracetul tosell them,es]iecially when they have 
borne childr en (cf. W. K. Smith, Khiship and Mar¬ 
riage'^, London, 1903, p. 92). In Lv2.'>^^* bondmanls 
may be bought of the heathen or of ‘ strangers 
that do sojourn among you.’ These, like all 
female slaves, wouhl become eoncubinc.s, and there 
was probably an exlmisiv^e trallic in them. I’oly- 
gam.^ and concubinage were largely practised by 
the wealthy and by king.s, tlmugh in Dt 17^’the 
multiplying of wives b^' the laticr is forbidden as a 
cause of unfaithfulness. David had 10, Solomon 
300, and Rehoboam 60 concubines (2 S 5’“ 20*, 

1 K 11*, 2 Ch 11“*). In this they billowed the 
custom of most Oriental monarchs. Though legis¬ 
lation permitteil pol,vg\ny, monogamy in later 
times is evidently hebl up as an ideal. ThLs ideal 
is unmistakably set forth in Cn wliile it is 

again pointed to in the cases of Noah and his sons, 
and of Lot, Isaac, and Joseph. Monogamy is also 
assumed in Proverbs and elsewhere, and is strik- 
nigly e.vemplitied in the Prophetic books in the 
1 elation of dahweh to Israel alone among the 
nations, as that of husband to wife, while the 
inconvenumces of polygyny are pointed out in 
Gii ItP 30>, Dt 21*®^ 1 2 S 16*'. There was 

thus in some quarters a protest against polygyny. 


but, though it was doubtless less and less practised, 
it remained as a general cu.stom (cf. Jos. Ant. 
XVII. i. 2). 

(4) Among the early Arabs^ cairtives taken in 
war became the wives or concubines of their 
captors ; but, even in Muhaminad’.s time, if they 
bore their master a child, they could not be sold or 
raiLsomed. Probably their children were then 
freeborn and legitimate. In earlier times, how¬ 
ever, and in the case of Negro slave w'omen, the 
chihlren were slaves. Raids were undertaken with 
a .special view of obtaining women (W. K. Smith, 
op. rit. 89). 

In Muhnmvindan countries, a man, according to 
general ojuiiion, may have lour wives, and, if he 
can deal with them ‘ with equity,’ as many slave 
concubine.s -‘those whom your right hands have 
acquired ’ [Quran, iv. 3)—as he pleases, nrovided 
tliey are not sisters or otherwise relatcu in any 
W'ay which would prevent his marrying them. 
Concubines are delcneeless, and over them their 
owner has unlimited power, though sometimes the 
situation of a lavounte concubine may be more 
agreeable than that of a wife [Dl, p. 671 ; l^ano, op. 
cit. i. 243). Due of the wives, usually the first 
married, is regarded as the chief, and i.s called the 
‘great lady,’ though her place may he taken by a 
lesser wife if she is childless, or if tlie laltei hecomes 
the favourite. Concubines may he war-eaptives, 
ofl.spring of a female slave by another slave or 
amilber man, or women given as a gilt, but more 
often tliey are purciiasecl. After aequinng a female 
.slave, the owiiei must wait for a jieiual of 1 to 3 
months before making her his coiiciibiiie. Slave 
eoncubines may be Muslims, Jews, or (3iristian.s, 
but not idolaters or within the prohibited degrees. 
In Arabia and Egypt they are often of mixed 
I Abyssinian race ; black slave girls have generally 
a menial position. White female .slaves, for whom 
a large price is paid, are to be found only in the 
harems of the wealthy (Lane, i. 241-2 ; Letourneau, 
L'Em lav. 280 f.). Where a man has not four legal 
wi\es, ]>ubiie opinion regards it as commendable 
for him to marry a lemale slave who bears him a 
eliibl, but she must lirsl be set free. Where the 
child of a concubine is acknowledged by the father, 
it enjoys the same privileges and inheritance as the 
child of the free wife, and the mother cannot be 
sold or given away. Unle.ss the owner emam-ipates 
and marries her, she remains a concubine, but is 
free at his death (Lane, i. 139 fl., 244 ; Letourneau, 
p. ‘280 f.). In practice many Muslims are mono¬ 
gamous from necessity or conviction—about 6 per 
cent in India and Egypt, and 2 per cent in Persia 
(Lane, i. 252 ; Arner ’Ali, Personal Law of the 
Mniuim., London, 1880, p. 29 ff.). In India it is 
quite the oxcei*tion to find any Muhammadan 
zenanas where IImmc i.s a plurality save in the case 
of barrenuess (Ibllington, Women of India, Lon¬ 
don, 189.5, p. 16). On the other liand, it is not 
nncomnioii for a man to have concubines and no 
wives, in which case they are often made much of, 
and enjoy a luxury and comfort equal to that of 
a wife (Lane, i. 243). Where a wife has female 
slaves of her own, they cannot become the hus¬ 
band’s concubines w’itlumt her permission, and this 
is not often gi'anted [ih. i. 241). 

(5) Amoim the ancient Persians (including 
Partlnans), kings had several wdves, of whom one 
was regarded as wife in a ditlereiit sense from the 
otliers, w’ho were of lower birth ; and the monarch 
also had many concubines, w’hom he had a right to 
take from any part of his kingdom. They w ere 
kept in close seclusion, and in each palace there 
were separate apartment.s for the queen and the 
concubines. The statement of Herodotus (i, 135), 
that the Persians marry many wives and keep a 
still greater number of concubines, refers only to 
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the wealthier classes, many of whom had an 
exiiessive iiiuiiher of concubines. The chief wife 
li.'ul to be of the Imsband’s rank. In war, 'women 
and children were taken captive and became slaves, 
and the kings frequently made presents of several 
beautiful slaves to the bravest warriors. In Media, 
polygyny was common among the wealthy (.see 
Herod, lii, 6S, 88 ; Est 2^*^^; llnwlinson, op. cit. 
iii. 210, 219, Farthin^ London, 1894, ]>p. 404, 407, 
414; Sj)i(‘gel, Erdn. Allcrtntuakundc^ Leipzig, 
1871-78, iii. 077, 679-80; Letourneau, UEndav. 
323), In modern Persia the Shah may take any 
woman, married or unmarried, free or slave, in the 
kingdom, and place her in his harem (Letourneau, 
p. 32r>). 

(0) With the ancient Mexiranx, Mayas^ and 
Chibrhas, while a titular monogamy }>revaile<l, 
especially among the poor, the rich and powerful 
practised polygyny on a large scale. Be.sides the 
lirst, the true and lawful wife, whoso children 
alone inherited, there were lesser wives and 
numerous eoncuhines. Nobhis had as many as 
800 concubines, and they were counted by thousands 
in the jialaces of the monarch. 7’o his favourites 
or to visitors the latter would make presents of 
these concubines, or he occasionally oflered them as 
sacrificial victim.s. In cohabiting with a couciilmu‘ 
no ceremony was necessary, nor was her owne.r 
un<ler any obligation to her. Concubines M'ere 
generally wiir captives, or girls ami women taken 
from tlu'-ir homes, or children sold liy their parents. 
Each province paid to the monarch a trihiite of 
Indian women for sacrifice or slavery. Another 
kind of marriage, diflering from (hal of the cliief 
wife, resembled the Koma,n coneiibinate. A pric.st 
knotted togidlier the mantle of the man and the 
skirt of tin* woman, who could not then be re¬ 
pudiated without motive, tbougb .she and lier 
children could not inherit. Another method of 
union was that by whicli parents chose young girls 
for their sons. No ceremony or contract was 
necessary for those ternj>oiary nnions, but they 
wore sometimes Icgitinmled in tlie event of issue 
(see NR ii. 264, 271; Waitz, iv. 130, 360, 366; 
I*re,seott, Conq. oj Mex., New York, 1850, i. 121, 
135; SaliJigun, Hist, de Nueod Kspann, 1829, l»k. 
vi. ch. 21 ; Letourneau, Jm Fftjunr, 184). 

In Peru a similar condition of afl'airs prevailed. 
Monogamy was obligatory for the ])eopIe, but it 
was nominal for the Inca and the nobles. These 
had one chief or real n ife (in the case of the Inca, 
Ilia sister) besides other wives and concubines. 
The Inca’s .secondary wives were distant relatives; 
hut besides them he had numerous concubines, 
taken from all parts of the kingdom, since all 
women were at nis disjiosal, and it was a signal 
favour to he eho.seii for the royal hrirem. The Inca 
also had the choice of the Viigiiis of the *Suii, who, 
when he disjieii.sed with them and permitted them 
to return to tlieir homes, were honoured and 
maintained in groat state. The royal seraglio 
often numbered several thousands, dispersed 
through tlie different palaces (Prescott, Conn, of 
Fern, New York, 1890, ]>. 53 f. ; (larc. de la Vega, 
Royal Comment., London, 1869-71, i. 310; Letour¬ 
neau, La Femme, 193 tf.). 

(7) Among the ancient Germans, according to 
Tacitus {Germ. 18), monogamy was customary, 
save among the nobles, who were polygamous. 
This was also the ca.se with the Scandinavians, 
though this polygyny probably meant marriage 
with one chief wife and union with lesser wives or 
concubines. Among the Scandinavians, especially 
in the later times of conquest, concubines were 
captives, often of noble rank, taken in war or 
raids, or foreign bondwomen, often from the East 
or Greece, bought in regular slave traffic. In the 
king’s court there was usually a large train of . 


fair captive women who acted as wine-bearers at 
banquets, and such women were also found in 
lesser numbers in the houses of nobles. Kings 
gave presents of concubines to brave warriors, or 
one man otfered ‘gold-decked slaves’ to another. 
The bond with such concubines was loose as 
compared with the marriage-tie, whiidi wa.s 
.sacred and respected (Geijer, Samlnde l^krifler, 
Stockholm, 1873-5, v. 88 ; lleimski'ingln, ed. Laing 
and Anderson, 1889, i. 127 tf. ; Vigfusson-Powell, 
Corp. Poet. Borcale, Oxford, 1883, ii. 473 tf.). 'I'iie 
later Germanic kings and emperors and often the 
rich, even into Christian times, had wives and 
numerous concubines. With the Germans the 
concubine had neither the rank nor the privileges 
of the wife, nor had her children any claim to 
8 ucceH.sion, though in Norse law the children of 
a conciihiTuj of 20 y(‘ar.s’ standing were capable 
of inheriting (Ploss, Das l.eipzig, 1905, i. 

6.55). See nl.so (kiNdlTBiNAUK (Christian). For 
the Slavs, cf. tlie reference.s given by Krek, Einleit. 
in die slav. Literaturgeseh.'^, Graz, 1887, p. 362, 
note. 

(8) Among the Celts monogamy was general, 
thon;;h kings occasionally appear with two wives 
{ZCP iii. 9; Sttikes, Lioes oJ Faints, Oxford, 1890, 
p. 237). Concubinage was quite usual, esjiecially 
among the highci classes, concubines being either 
war cjiptives or slaves, hut the legitimate wife wa.s 
mistress of the. house. Little is known of the 
practice of the Continental (-cits, hut the polygyny 
of the Gauls (Ckesai, liG vi. 19) was probably of 
this kind, viz. a chief ^^ife and les.ser wives or 
eoiieubine.s. In the Irish texts, coneiihimigu is 
occsKiomilly referred to, and so much was it a 
recognized institution that it is provided for in the 
Hrehoii J.aw. King Diarinaid in the 6th eent. had 
tw'o legitimate wives and two eoncuhines. The 
ehildien of the latter were in an inferior ]>osition, 
and the second wife had been espoused because 
the lirst was barren. Pojmlar custom is retlected 
in the mytliico-lieroic tales. ’I’lie mythic king 
Coneliobar takes his prisoner Deirdro and cohabits 
with her without any objection on the part of his 
wife, and tlien oilers lier to Eogan for a year. But 
sometinies the wife made objection to the [iresence 
ol a eoiiculune ; e.g. Dubtbaeb’s wife threatened 
him with divorce if lie did not sell the slave whom 
hr ba»l bought, and who was about to bear him a 
child (later S. Brigit). The concubine was, there¬ 
fore, .sold to a Druid. Slave women w^ere liable to 
become concubines, and were often subjected to 
gross indignities (see d’Arbois de tJubainville, La 
Civilisation des Celtes, J^aris, 1899, p. 2S8 II.; Joyce, 
Social Hist, of A nr. Ireland, Loridori, 1903, ii. ch. 
19). Free women in Ireland ajijiear sometimes as 
eoncubiiies, or as united in free love to warriors 
(Meyer, Cath Finntrdga, Oxfoid, 1885, p. 29). In 
Wales, girls were hired from their jiarcnts for a 
fixed price, and a penalty was enjoined if the 
connexion was relinquished (Gir. (Jamb. Descr. 
Camb. ii. 6). 

(9) In Abyssinia, the Emperor has one wife, the 
itighe, and a largo number of lesser wdves or 
concubines, and he has also the right to send for 
any woman who pleases him. This is considered 
a great honour. His examjile is followed by the 
nobles and wealthy men, wdio, besides a wife, have 
many doine.stic concubines. Women taken in war 
are made coneubine.s (Letourneau, Marriage, 162, 
La Femmx, 286). 

(10) In Chinn, besides the chief wife, one 
or more secondary but legitimate wives or con¬ 
cubines are a recognized in.stitution, the ceremony 
t)f marriage being gone through with the first only, 
who must l>e of the husband’s rank. Bigamy, or 
raising a concubine to the rank of wife during the 
lifetime of the wife, is illegal, but a man whose 
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wife reaches the age of 40 without having children 
must take a concubine f(jr tlie sake of the ancestial 
cult. The sec.oridary wives must obey the chief 
wife, who calls tlie man ‘Jiushand,’ while they call 
him ‘ master ’; but she is not expected to show 
jealousy of them, and, as po]nilar poetry insists, 
should provide for their comfort. 'J'hey are of 
inferior station, and, as they are usually purchased, 
they are mainly a luxury of tlie rich. They may 
be repudmteiJ witliout any formality, or sold again 
by tlifir ownei. Poor parents freely sell their 
dauLditcrs as concubines—this being legal in China 
—Cl flier directly to rich men or to men who trade 
in comuihineH, and wdio educate them and re-sell 
tJicni at a high j»rice. Wliile concubinage is legal, 
at the present time it is blarnod unless the wife 
has no ehildren, and a man loses respect when he 
iimltiplics concuhines. Frequently they are taken 
only with the wite’s eonsent. Children of eon- 
cubines and domestic slaves have the same legal 
rights as those of the wife, if the mother has been 
received into the house, 'riuiy are regarded as the 
wife’s children, not the conenhine’s ; they wear 
mourning at her deatli, hut not at that of their 
mother, and lavish on lier expressions of alleiition 
and respect, while they tieat their own mother w’ith 
contempt (Medlmrst, China, iv. 15, 21, 31; 

Gray, (Unua, London, 1878, i. 21211 . ; Lctounieau, 
La Fc.nnnc, 21 ()ir.). Mandarins in Korea are 
obliged }>y custom to have more than one wife as 
well as several eonciihines, wlule coneuhinage is 
very common among the nobility, the wife being 
doomed by etiquette to a siiecies of widowhood 
(Uoss, Hiftt. of Corea^ l^iisley, 1879, p. 315; 
Griliis, Corea, London, 1882, p. 251). 

(11) In ancient Japan, though wife, mistress, 
and coneubine were terms which wore not distin¬ 
guished, an occasional distinction is ilraivn in the 
texts Ixstween the chief wife and secondary wives oi 
concuhines, of whom she sometimes shows jealousy, 
w'liilo they are of lesser nirik (Cliamhiirlaiii, Ko-ji- 
ki, Suppl. to TASJ X. [1883] pp. .xxxviii, xl, 270). 
In later times the position ot the wdfe became that 
of the wife in Cliiiia, while coneuhinage was 
legalized, tfie law' specifying the number of con¬ 
cubines a man might have according to his rank. 
Their children are equal in law with those of the 
wife, wdio is regaraed as tlieir mother. She is 
addressed as O-ka-sama, ‘honourable lady of the 
house,’ and her jiosition is a high one ; but she must 
not show' jealousy, liowevcr numiirous the con¬ 
cuhines may he. fn circles wdiidi represent modern 
Japan, coneuhinage is ceasing to lie practised and 
is regarded as inconipatihh* w ith civilization (Hein, 
Japan, London, 1884, p. 423; Letourneau, La 
Femme, 233; Griffis, liel. of Japan, London, 18!)5, 
j». 320; Norman, The Real Japan, London, 1892, 
p. 183). 

( 12 ) In India., w'hile the hnik of the people lived 
and still live in iiioiiogamy, polygyny has always 
been recognized and practiseil by the rulers and 
wealthy, (Jiough it is prohibited by certain tribes 
and sub-casles, or is permitted in theory but 
praiitised only in ease of sterility, since the be¬ 
getting of a son is all-imjiortant (Billington, op. 
rit. 15; Dubois, Hindu Manners, Customs, Cere¬ 
monies, Oxford, 1897, i. 210; cf. also Strabo, p. 
709). The Vedas show that polygyny was practised, 
though perliaps not comiinmly, and it includeil 
.•.onenhinage. One poet jnays that Pushaii w'ill 
jnovide him with many damsels, and the texts 
speak of captive women taken in light and given 
a.s pre.senth (Muir, v. 4.'>7, 401). fn later times 
seveial passages of Manii refer to a jilurality of 
wdves (ni. i‘j, viii. 204, ix. 8511'.), though there is 
some attempt to e.stablisli monogamy (v. 1C8, ix. 
77-82, loi). Til a limans and rich Ksatriyos (to the 
latter of w hom the loosest forms of marriage were I 


sanctioned) had lesser wives or concubines. The 
case of the Brahman with four wives of diderent 
castes is contemplated,^ hut the first wife must be 
of his own caste, and she had precedence over the 
others, hence they were in the position of superior 
concubines rather than wives, and their children 
received a lesser share of the inheritance. The 
first marriage was regarded as more sacred, being 
contracted from a sense of duty, and not for mere 
self-gratification (iii. 12, ix. 147 ; Mayne, Hindu 
Law and IJsaqe, Madras, 1878, p. 75). The troop 
of wives who belong to the king, and whose duties 
are carefully jirescrihed, were also superior con¬ 
cubines rather than true wives (vii. 219 fF.). 
Women carried olF in battle became slaves of the 
victors, i.e. concubines in an inferior jiosition. In 
modern times polygyny is an undoubted riglit for 
those wlio can nllord it, and concubinage is a 
matter of common custom, esjiecially in the higher 
ranks, hut the first wife is chief and retains her 
prerogatives. ‘By tlie law' a Hindu may marry as 
many wives, and by custom keej) as many con¬ 
cubines, as he may choose’ (llallour, Cyclop, of 
Jndia, London, 1885, iii. 252; Mayne, pp, 75, 372; 
Dubois, i. 211). Concubines are sometimes secretly 
kept in a separate estahlisliment to avoid the w'ife s 
jealousy, though the Padma Pnrdria directs her to 
avoid ilomestic quarrels on account of anoDier 
woman wlioin her husliand may wish to keep 
(Dubois, i. 311, 351). Women who are unable to 
find husbands commonly form connexions as con¬ 
cubines, while devotees who take vows of celibacy 
often have coni'ubines under various pretexts 
(Dubois, i. 210, 288). J’rieste.sscs of the Siva and 
Visnu cults are frequently n>iRtres.sesof the priests, 
and dancing girls associated with tenqiles, c.y. 
that of Jagannatha-k.satra in Orissa, are jiracticalJy 
concubines of the officiating Brahmans (Dubois, i. 
133-4; Ward, Hist. Lit. and Relig. of the Hindoo^, 
London, 1817-20, ii. 134). Concubines arc entitled 
to maintenance when the connexion w'ith them has 
been of a po.rnianent character, analogous to that 
of female slave.s, mem hers of a man’s houseliold, in 
eailier times (Mayne, p. 367 ; for further details 
and references, seo Jolly, Recht und Sitte, Strass- 
hurg, 1896 [ = GJAPh. 8 ), i)p. 64-67). 

(13) See CoNCUBINAiJ t (Greek and Roman). 

5 . Forms of marriage and of sexual union 
analogous to concubinage.—Some forms of marri¬ 
age, eic., are not far removed from marriage with 
concubinage. 

(«) The custom ot so-called jrroun-niamatfo found especially 
aiiuiiiB the Urabunna of Oenlrul AuKtralia is of this kind, A 
man has one or more women allotted to him from the vroup with 
winch rnarriapp is possible to him. To them lie has only a 
preferential riglit. Other men have acocss to them, while he 
lias acccRH to other women of the same (froup The women to 
whom men have thuB oocaaional aocesB are piraunoaru to them, 
and Lhej’ are in effect acccKsory wives (=8ecomIary wives or 
concuhines, 8pencer-(iillen'‘, pp. (S'i- 3, ''p. 73 ; for the analogous 
cuHlom of the Dieri tribe, see Howitt, paxsiui; and for ‘ group- 
inarnagc ’ as a whole, Thonias, op. cit. p. 127 (T.). Among other 
Central AuMrahan tribes a man may lend his wife to men of 
tlie intermarrying group at any time. These also, with certain 
othem, have access to her at tlie time of marriage, w'hile a still 
wider system of access prevails at certain ceremonial occasions 
(Spencer-Gillerii>, p. 141). The w'omen, apart from his wife or 
wives, to whom a man has access are practically occasional 
f>oncubines to liuu. 

(b) Where iiolygamy is R.vHtematically associated with 
polyandry, the wives with whutn a man or men are associated 
praclu'ally stand to the first wife in t he position of secondarj 
wive.s or concubines. Where the husbands of a woman are 
brotliers, as among the Todas, ‘ if the wife has one or more 
younger sisters, they in turn, on attaining a iiiarrmgcnl>Je Hge, 
become tlie wives of their sister’s husband or husbands ’ (Shortt, 
2'BS, new ser., vii. 240). Or, as among the Nairs, where a 


* Roger, Optn-Deurti tot het verborpen Ueydendom, Leyden, 
1661, p. 217 f., records a Coromandel tradition that the father 
of the poet Bhartfhari had a wife, from each of the four castes. 
The poet was his son by the Sudra wrife, and by his early 
devotion to his 800 wives caused his father much anxiety, 
because of the belief that ‘ whoever has begotten children by a 
Soudra wife, he, so long as any descendants survive, remains 
deprived of heaven.’ 
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woman may have several husbands, not necessarily brothers, a 
man may marry several woineti (Forbes, Ortental Mfmfdrs, 
London, 1813, i. 385). Someliuies, too, these wives become 
paramours (concubines) of other men (Todas [Keclus, p. 1U7J; 
Kunnavans of Madura (Mayne, p. 60J). In many instances of 
polyandry, especnally of brothers, the cider brother is the chief 
husband and the 3 ounfcr are lesser husbamls. The arraiifre- 
nient thus corresponds to that of the chief and lesser wn es, 
and the 3 'ounger nrothers are a sort of * male concubines' (cf. 
Westeriiiarck, ji. 61t$). In most of these cases the children are 
attributed to the chief husband and call him father. 

(r) Hcsules the practice of lendinj; wives or of exchanf^init 
them at festivals—botli of ver3’wiile occurrence (see AmiiiiciiY 
f 1*1 iimtive and Sava'jeJ, § 7 ) —the exc'naiip* of wi\ es for a shorler 
or lonj,"er period as a sii'ii of frieialship occurs spoiadic:dl\, 
often lietween cim ts. The cnsloiii is found anionic Iht 
Aiistialians, Eskimos, beverul American Indian tribes, in 
Folviiesia, with the iiej»roes of Aiif'ola, elt; tTlmni.as, p ITT, 
Jsaiisen, JJui.inio />(./<, London, LSii;;, ji. 148, Lelouriieau, lit 
Ii'nnmr, 107, 114, Maruivii', 5li, 01 ; WcstermaicU, )>)> 75, 48'), 
w hile Sir (1 Min 1 cn/w s.i \ s rmla rv m the 17th ceni useil each 
others’ wivo^ as conciilniics (Oaiij;, ,S'ir (7. MurLi'iizn-, London, 
ISlli'.t, ]i In such cases the woman becomes the paramour 

of t Ik' man. 

(il) Af;ain, where a duel, rule*-, or priest has, or claims, the 
rii,ht to a woman lorllielir -l iii " lit or mfjht'> of hei nurii.iue, 
sncli women are in t he iiosition ol ti m]ioiai\ conciilmu s 'I’liis 
ji.aitn'e is found amom; the l'>.kimos, the (Jarihs. and certam 
liia/ihuii tribes; in \i(‘ara^''ua; m Malabar, and Cambodia, in 
.New Zealand; in Atiica; in iiiiiMcnl Ireland, and elseuheie 
(\\ esteimarck, p. iGlT. ; tJiruud-Tenlon, Lcs Orntmi'it ilu 
tnaiiaiie. Pans, 1884, ji. S'JIT. ; Leiour.iean, Manimif, 47; 
Me3’er, op cit. p. ‘21). The ii^ht is also claimed at other tmie.s, 
or a chief or King mnv t.iKe .ni\ gnl or woman as he jilc.ises 
(Westermarck, p 70; laMiOuriieau, A'A'sWi/u. t’tlH ; Mevei, ji 
‘itt ; O'Cnnh, Sili'tt (imh'lini, iS'i'!, n 40S), or access may he 
granted a,< a laMHir, e o in Ihc case ol Kalmiik priests, w-ho are 
not allowed (o marry (WeslermaK k, p. 70, for other instances, 
cf. vol 1 1*25'“) 

(e) Tiierc are rnimerous instances, espccialh among savages, 
in whii h girls hclou' matn.c;c an tree to lotm •oinn xion- with 
men, w'hile it IS considered iilmost dislionoin.ihle not to lane a 
lover (WesLermaick, Moral P22). Thisisxerx common 

in Africa, and an eMremc instance of tt oceins .unotn. the 
Masai, where men do not niarr\ until the age of thirl 7 oimg 
men, llierefore, are allowed to select om or two young go Is 
alter giving a present to the mother. The girls live in the 
w.irriors’ i|iiarlers, .■.nd are given great liheitt. \\ hen tlie 3 ' are 

ol a man lagciihii age, the\ retnm home, and unist live inoiallv 
(.lohnstori, t itiniila J’loh'rloratr, London, 10i)2, 1 ,. 82‘!) Among 
sonic Amenc'nii Indian tribes, girls pie/ured free lovetomai- 
riagc, and accompanied hunters on cxp'slitions II ehildren 
were horn they were legitimate, though not on the same level 
as ehildren horn in wedlock (liOtouriieau, Iai h’l'intue, 135) 
in other cases these connexions are a kind of trial marriage, 
and may become permanent if the girl proves with cliihl (Kecliis, 
1 , 194; Westermarck, jip. 2.‘t, ‘24, 71; Post, 1 . 51, (»ir. Camb. 
1 . (5; for the thiee 3 'ettrs’ trial connexions of eertitin Essencs, 
see Jos. li,l 11 . vni 13). Hut there arc other temporary unions 
which are still more suggestive of concuhimige These arc found 
sporadieally aiiiong savages (Post, i. 53), hut occur at higher 
levels also. Among tliu Ahsanyeh Ar.dis a custom exists b 3 
w hich a woman is the wife of a man for three or four davs in 
each week, but may form other connexionH on the reiiiaining 
davs. Some have seen in this a survival of the mttf’a marriage 
of the ancient Arabs~a form of temporar.v union with a woman 
dwelling with her own famil 3 (Spencer, i. (5.35; W. R. Smith, 
op. ciL 83 ff.). In Pt'rsia a wife niav be tried for a legally stipu¬ 
lated time, at the expiry of which the parties may separate or 
renew the contract (W eslermarck, ]). 519). In Japan a daughter 
may be liireii for a temporary union, the duration of which is 
fixed by r’ontract. This union often exists between Europeans 
and Japanese girls (Letouriican, La Femtue, ‘232; Kreitner, 
Im fernen (Men, Vienna, 1881, p. 235). In Tibet, temporar}' 
marniigcs are conti acted for six months, one month, or a week 
—perhaps a form of polyandry. Trailers form temporary con¬ 
nexions with vvonieii—a common cubtoni elsewhere wherever 
caravans halt or markets are held (Rookhill, Land of the Lamas, 
London, 1891, pp. 212, 144). Among the ancient Irish, tempor¬ 
ary marriages for a year existed They were arranged at the 
Beltane festival (Ist Mav), and at next Beltane were broken, 
when the woman jiassed to a new husband (Giraud-Teuloti, p. 
330). This is ttkiti to the Scottish *handfasting,' bv which ‘at 
tbepublii* fairs men selected female conijiainons with whum to 
cohabit for a year. At the expiry ot Uns period both parlies were 
accounted free; they might either unite in marriage orlive singly' 
(Rogers, Scollatal, Social and Domestic, London, 1869, p. 109). 

(/) Occasionally a wife is allowed a legal paramour, to whom 
she stands in the relation of a concubine, lie takes the place 
of the real husband in his absence, and is often a younger 
brother. This custom is found ainmig the Aleuts, Thlinkets, 
Koloshes, Kamagiiiuts, some African tribes, some Papuans, and 
in Nukahiva (Erman, ZKm. 1<)3 ; Dali, Alaska, Ixindon, 1870, 
p. 416; Kohler. ZVHW, 1900, p. 331 ; Lisiansky, Voyage rtmnd 
the World, London. 1H14, p. 83 , Post, A ink. Jurisp. i. 408,472f ). 
In Sparta a secomlary husband was also permitted to increase 
the family (Xerioph. Rep. Lac 1 . 9 ; Muller, Doric Race, Loudon, 
1830, li. 211). Among the Kon 3 ’agas adultery is punished by 
making the lover a member of the household, a secondary hus¬ 
band and servant (Keclus, p. 67). 

(g) Among the Reddies, when a woman is married to a young 


boy, she cohabits with the father or uncle of the boy, who, when 
he grows up, takes the wife of another boy (Sliortt, TES, new 
ser., vu ‘204 f.) Gohahitation of the father with the son’s wife 
during Ilia minority also exists among the Ostyaks, Dsaetes, and 
the Vellalah caste in (’oiinbatore, in the Maripiesas Islands; and 
it existed among the old Prussians and among the Russian serfs 
before the emancipation (Weatennarck, p. 454 ; Post, 1 . 66 ). 

6 . TJie takiiiv," of a secondary wife or a concubine 
is not necessjinly felt as a reproach by the legal 
wife. Froquciitly, where women have to work 
hard, the conculiine is rather welcomed, and tlie 
wife may even encourage tlni hiisliand to take one 
as a means of lightening her labours, especially as 
it al^o gives liei a cerlnin amount of power over 
the new-comer. This m::y also hii]»]ien where i>oly- 
gyny gives standing, or i.*' a jnooi of respectability 
ainl wealth. 

AiiiDiig the /ulus the chief wife works hard, so that the hue- 
hami iiia 3 be tin .sooner able to Ukc a xonngcr woinan, over 
whom she will have uuilioriiy. other cxanijilcs are found 
ainoog .Negro anil Ivulir trihc.s, the Apaches, Bnuilian tribes, 
the Eskimo'), Hagohos of the Philip)>incs, c't(‘. (Westeriiiarck, 
p 4tMi, Nansen, op eit. 144 ff.). Among the Arabs of L’liper 
Egvptawifo expects her husband to provide her with a slave 
who will also be liis l•oncllhlIlc (Maker, A tie Tributaries, London, 
1808. p. 125 fl.). S\ here the wile is old, or has no l•lnldren, or is 
absolutely devoted to her hushand, she will somelniies urge him 
lo take a concubine, or will herselt provide one, as exauiiiles 
cited above have shown (cf. also Lane, .iiah. Socuty, Lonaoii, 
l 8 s.., p. 240f ; Westermarck, pp 4S9, 4'.t.'i). But generalh the 
desire on the part of the man for variet), for the giat ilieation 
of sensual piission, and occasiomill) the wish for numerous off¬ 
spring. and the fear of childlessness, especially where ancestor- 
worship exists, are the motives tor polvgviiy. 

7 . Bars to concubinag^e.— On the otiier hand, 
jealousy often catiscK much unplcasantru'.ss in poly- 
gynous houHelioIdH. It may lead to the saicide of 
the wife, or to her ill-tresitment if whe raiKes olijec- 
tioiis, or, again, to her ill-treatment of the new¬ 
comers. Hence jotilousy is often a powerful meamt 
ol preventing polygyny. 

Taking a second wite or coiicuhino is sometimes a ground for 
the witv’s tlivorciiig her liushand (Tuaregs IDnvovrier, Les 
Toanrepf., Pans, 18(»4, p. 42‘*J. Mala 3 K [under ‘Sernando mar- 
iiage,’ Wait/., v. 145], some Indian tribes [Post, i. 63); i>f. vol. l. 
p 125 a), or for the wife’s leaving her husband tor a man who will 
take her as hm only wife (iJliarruas [Azara, Aini'rii/uit MArid., 
Puns, 1809, ii. 2‘2|; see also } 4, above [Egyptiann and Semites]). 
Jn some cases a second w ife or concubine can he introdni'ud only 
if the wife is cliiMli-ss (Suntals, tribes of the Dec.c,aii, Panjkb, 
and Bomhu 3 IPost, 1 . 03J), or with the wif(‘’8 ('onsent (Kandhs 
(Ri<(‘lus, p 2S11, sonic Papuan tribes [Kohler, ZVRW, 1900, p. 
3111; see also Post, 1 03). Soinctuiies no more than one concu¬ 
bine is iieriintted, as in the case of the Karoks (S 3 ). 

Among thoHB lower peojile.n with vliom mono- 
gtimy i 8 cu^itom.'iry or polygamy is forludilen, con- 
cuhinagp is Hometimes expressly interdicted or is 
quit uiikmtwn. 

This IB the case with the Papuans of Dorey (Earl, Papuans, 
London, 1853, p. 81), the Karens, Kandhs, Tamils in Ce 3 lon, 
the hoch and Old Kukis, the Mriis and Toungtha (with whom 
it is wrong for a master to take advantage of a female slave), 
some tribes of the Malay Peniusnla, etc. (Westermarck, p. 486; 
Mayne, p. 76; Dalton, p. 91; JASIie. xviv. 021; Lewin, Wild 
Races of S.E. India, London, 1870, pp. 193, 235). Outside of 
marriage the Kahyle law recognizes no sexual relation, and the 
concuhinaie is unknown (llanoteau and Lctourneux, Kabylie, 
Paris, 1872-73, ii. 148). In Cambodia, special laws protect female 
slaves. If one becomes pregnant, she may leave hi'r master, 
while in the Malacca pemnsuTu she is free in such a case(Letour- 
ncaii, L'Ksclav. ‘215; wait’'., i. 163). Public opinion among the 
Battaks is against cohabitation with a female slave. Bhould she 
become a coiK-ubiiie, custom {adat) regards her as a lesser wife 
(Letiounieuu, p. *201). See also § 4 (China, Jujian). 

In cases whore the hushand at marriage went to live with his 
wife’s people, and where polyandry was not conjoined with 
poi 3 gamv, concubinage would seldom exist. 

8 . Standing of the concubine —Where a con¬ 
cubine is a purchased slave, or a wai cnptive, and 
often in other eases, she iias no conl/rol over her 
own person. As the wife or daughter is often lent 
to a guest, so the lesser wile, concubine, or female 
slave is frequently given to him. 

In I’iji, the coricuhineH of the chiefs were at the disposal of 
warriors or guests (Letourneau, Marriage, 1‘24). In Samoa, chiefs 
who tired of their concubines placed them in the guest-house 
(Pritchard, op. cit. 132, 172) In Abyssinia, the concubines ot 
the king were offered to jitTsons of importance (Combes and 
Taniisier, Vvy. en Abyss., Pans, 1839, h. 120 ). Herrera says of 
the Cuiiianas that ‘great men kept as many women as they 
pleased, and gave the beautifullest of them to any stranger they 
entertained ’ (Spencer, i. 634). 

Not infrequently concubines or slaves are pros- 
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titated for money, which goes to their owner, as 
among the Maoris (l.etourneau, L'Esclnv. 176), 
Nutka Columbians (A7i i. 191-94, 217), the Greeks, 
the Babylonians (Kohler-Peiser, iv. 2S-29), and 
the ancient Arabs, tliough this was forbidden by 
Muhammad [Dl, p. r>97), etc. 

Generally the concubine can be repudiated with¬ 
out formality, or even sold, though there are ex¬ 
ceptions, as when a slave becomes free w'lien she 
bears her master a child (sec above). 

Aclulti'ry with a lessiir wife or concubine is 
usually less severely punished than in the case 
of a ( hicf wife. 

Aiiioia' Home N("^rotrihfiB, adultery with the latter is puniHhod 
with float,h, with Iho former by a fine (du Chaillu, L'Afriqxte 
fquai., I'aris, IHtlt:, jip. 07, 4.%). In .Java, the ]mniHhinont ib 
B light (Waltz, i. 81fi). Among the HntlakH, if the concniime has 
borne no ohilflreii to the maHter, the lover miiBt ]»ny her value 
to him , hut, if she hati, both are punished with death (Letoiir- 
nuau, IjEaclan 201). Among Home Mongol tribes the owner 
could take all tlie lover’s posHcssioiiH, hut the eoneuhine was 
not puniuhed, and unehaHtity with the eorioubineB of priestR 
(who were not marned) was unpmiiBhed (Post, ii tUM), :t74). In 
Muhanmiaflfui law the adiilteri of the sJavo wife is less eitlpahle 
than tliat f)f tlie free woman (Leloiirneau, l/Esclav 282). In 
Peru, ermiinal ooniu-xion w'ith one of the Inea’s wives or eoncu- 
binea (or wit h tiie N'lrgiris of the Sun) was jiunished with death 
and contisr aliori (Pn s<‘ott, p. .'>3; lif'tourneau, p lO.'i). Gener¬ 
ally spentiMj;, the lighter punishment for adulterv witli a eonru- 
bine reseiiihles t he gr.idefl punisiimentb allotUKl according to the 
rauk of the ivife in vat inns sociel le.s 

As the wile is often sacrificed af, her husband’.s 
deutb, to accompany him into the oilier world, 
BO, very fre(|ucntly, conciibinos arc killed at their 
owner’s death for the same pnrjiose. 

In Darien and Ihiriuma, ail, and in Peru a choBcn few, of the 
coiieiihmeH of nohleB or of the liiea were Haenlieed (Seeniann, 
Voyaqf «/ 11 M S. Herald, London, l.s.'itJ, i :>H>: Prescott, pp. 
1.^, 4.S) III N( IS /eniiind, at the death of a chief, some female 
slaveH were cnicified ; llieir Bacrifice at tlie death of important 
persons was eummon in MelanoHia (Letoiinieau, l^n Femnir, 33, 
119, li'Efi'lav. 42) The practice in common in Africa; while in 
India, at t.he deatli of a great prince, not onh hi 8 wives, but often 
hiB whole harem, died on tlie pvre (Lotourneau, Lit h'nntne, 3 t )'0 

Frequently the c-ldesl .son or heir inherits his 
fatherV Mives and concubines (excluding his own 
mot her). 

This occurred in Mexico In the case of women who hod not 
borne elnldren to the deceased, anifing the Miblinus, Maorm, 
ItechuanaH, man^ Negro trihes, and the aneient Arabs ami 
Ileiirews (SpeiK’er, i. 680; M'l.ctman, S(miti‘,\ in Ancient 
Hiht , “lid Her, Ijoiidon, IStItl, p. 4Vfi; Posmaii, in Pinkerton, 
XVI. 4S(i; fill (Jhuillii, or? eit 2(is; Letoiinieau, La Femme, Sl»; 
U. It. .Smith op eit 101 IT.; 2 S PV-i- (AhHaloni’B act Bignilicd 
that Ills I.i1iu‘i was deliiroiiedj) Sometimes the lirother Bue- 
ccedb to his lirotlicr’s wi\ca and coiiculnncfi (Spencer, i. flSO). 
Among Ui(‘ M.i]»iii lies, grown-up sous hv one wife t>ake another 
widow as their ( nimiioii eoriculmie {ih. 7.60). 

9 . Standing of children by concubines.—This 
vario.s in dillurcnt icgions. 1 'ht* eoneuhine gener¬ 
ally IxMiig in the position of a slave, and frequently 
a foreigner, the child i.s normally a slave and ille¬ 
gitimate, and inherits nothing at the father’s 
death. Tliis is the case among many .stivage and 
barbaric peoples, tintl is, to some exltml, the result 
of counting descent through the mother—the child 
taking tlu> niotlier’s rank ines]»ee(.ive of that of the 
father. It also results fiom the dislike which some 
peojdes have for any relation outside legitimate 
marriagt*. 

Among tlie AlgomiuiiiB, tiie children of the second wife wore 
illegiUiiiatc (lleiiot, Traveh thronqh the, Canadas, Ijondon, 1807, 
p. 324 ; see also ^ 3 , atiove). With ttie Mayas and Mexicans, 
children of cuncubines inherited nothing (S'li i. 650, h. 205). 
In New’ Zealand, even wlicii children of a (’hief, they wore of 
servile condition, and in Fiji tho w'ivos w’hoso chihireii inherited 
were few m iiiimhcr (Letouriieau, L’Kselav. 176, Marriage, 12i). 
In (jiimea .iikI in other parts of Negro Africa tho.\ are Blavos; on 
IJie <Jold Coast they arc not regarded as rdativos; and in 
'rimbuctu lire incanable of inheriting (JiOtourneau, />a Femme,, 
3'»; Post, Afrik. ,)nrisp. 1 . 2 s! 0 . In Cuinaim, the son of the 
chief w’ife intients everytiimg (VVaitz, in. :i83); in t.he Kingsmill 
Islands, the son of Uie witc of highest rank (Wilkes, U.Fi. 
Eriihirtng Erped., N. York, p 5,66). In Siam, the children 
of Uie wife married by tlie khan mak ceremony alone inherit 
(Colqnhoun, op. cit. p. 182), and among the Tangutans and 
Mongols cliildren of concuhines are illegitimate, and inherit 
nothing (Prcjeialsky, op cit. i. 09, Ii. 121). Among the Lyeians, 
children of a slave wife or a concubine were illegitimate (Herod, 
i. 173). In India, cinldren by a concubine arc entitled to main¬ 
tenance, but not to inheritance. In some castes the children are I 


lltegitiinate, but the father may settle something upon them in 
his lifetime. The position of children by a Sudra woman married 
to a man of higher caste is much disputed in the oUler law; 
sometimes they are said to be entitled to maintenance only, 
sometimes to a lesser or greater share of the inheritance (Mayne, 
pp. 63, 73,390-91 ; Dubois, i. 210; see also § 4 [Arabs, OermansJ). 

Where children are sold by their fathers, those 
of concubines will generally be first traded for gain. 
The practice is common in the Solomon Islands, 
in huge tracts of Negro Africa, and in China 
(Letoiinieau, VEsclav. 39, 2.35; Giraud-Teulon, 
pp. 430. 431). 

In some instances, inheritance is graded accord¬ 
ing to the position of the mother—the children of 
a chief wife being most favoured, those of the lesser 
wives and concubines receiving lesser shares. 

with the Beilins of Timor, cliildrcn of concubines inherit a 
third iiart of the rcRiduum, and in the Philippines and Burma 
their share is small (Post, i. 147). Witii the Khvengs, children 
of lesxer wives inherit two ]mrts, children of slaves one part, 
and children of the chief VMfe four parts (Kohler, ZVRW vi. 
l'>i). In Kgvpt, all were legitimate; hut those horn in actual 
marrisgu t.ook precedenec of and had superior rank to children 
of women of inferior rank or slaves (Maspern, jip 52, 273). In 
Peru, the eldest son of the eoya alone inherited the throne, but 
ehildren by other women had no inferior position (liCtourneau, 
La Femme, 19.6 f.). In India, the illegitiiiiate son of a Sudra 
has privileges of inheritanee (a nioiet v, and sometimes an equal 
share or Uie whole) when the inotlier has been under the fatlier’s 
eontrol (hia female slave or the slave of his male slave, according 
to Mann, ix. 179, and, in modern law. an unmarried Sudra woman 
kept as a eoneuhine. The coiieubine in earlier times would 
always he a slave). Tlie inuh rljing idea was that the marriage 
of a Sudm was of so low a nature as to be itself a kind of irregular 
c onnexion (Mayne, pp. 63, 3901., 403ff.; Jolly, ZfJMQ xliv. 
[18901 85) 

In other cases, again, there is no dillerence in 
the po.sition of children of a chiel wife and of 
others. Tliis is jwirlicularly the case where a 
cbildles.H wife gives liei bustiand a concubine, or 
w here the w’ife is reckoned the mother of all the 
children. 

Examples are found in Brazil (v. Martins, Vvlkerschaften 
Itrasi/ienii, 1867, 1. 126); with some Negroc-s and Kahrs (Post, 
1 17); in Abyssinia (Letmirricaii, La Femme, ‘28'i); among 
the Bodes and Dhnnals (Hodgson, JMiac. Essai/s, Loud. 1880, i! 
12’i); among the Kandhs of Orissa (Kohler, ZVltW vni. 266); 
among the Ainiia(We8termarck,p. 446); in Sarawak and Borneo, 
when a man dies intestate (Brooke, I'en Years tn Saraieak, Lend. 
18(i6, ii. 321); and among the Sanioyedcs and Tatars, with the 
latter of whom also male ehildren by aconculnne receive double 
the portion of a wifes female Issue (Post, i. 17, 146). Among 
Muhammadan peo])Ies, when sons of concubines are acknow¬ 
ledged hv the father, they inherit equally with sons of wives; 
otherwise they are slaves (Lane, i. 143). In ancient Arabia, the 
son of a slave woman, if acknowledged, bceaxnc a full tribesman 
(W. R. Smith, op. cit. p 136). In Bahvlonia, the sons of a 
‘maid-servant,* i.e. a slave, shared equally with those of the 
wife if till’ father had said to them, ‘ My scins.’ But they were 
slightly inferior (Johns, p. 35; see also § 4, above). Among the 
Hebrews, it is probable that all the children acknowledged by 
the father (except tlio.se horn of adultery or incest) were legiti¬ 
mate ; but Ihe position of a concubine's sons is not defined legally 
with respect to inherit^iiice. Nominally, they inherited with the 
other sons (the eldest of whom received a double sliare [ I't 21i7j), 
especiulh wiierc t.hev were n*ckoned as the cinldren of the legal 
w lie. All the sons of ,laeoh rank as heads of tribes (Gn 49). But 
perhaps generall.i thei had a less share, and their position would 
depend on t.ne attitude of father, wife, or other sons. Abraham 
gave his concubines’ sons jiresents and sent them aw’ay (Gn 2,6<J); 
Sarah says, ‘'fne son of this ixindwoman shall not he heir w’ith 
my son,’ but this is heeanse she is angry with Ishnmel (Gn 2H0, 
cf. 16<''). Jephtliali’s brothers drive him out, though heeoniplaina 
of the treatment, which may, therefore, have hoen unusual, even, 
as in his case, to tiic son of a harlot lirought up in the father’s 
household (Jg 111-7 ; gee also § 4 |Ohina, Japan)). 

Where mother-right and inheritanee through the mother 
prevail, there arc some instances of the father making over his 
property to children of a lesser wife or concubine. This occurs 
among the Kirnbunda, the Wanyanwozi (who allege as the reason 
that their w’ife's children have relatives to aid them, while the 
others have not [Burton, Lake Regions, London, 1860, ii 23)), 
the Pantis, and in Guinea. Rome have seen in this one method 
by which inheritance based on mother-right passed over to 
Die patriarchate, which involved the succession of sons to 
fathers (M'Ijcnnan, p. 114 ; Giraud-Teulon, p. 440). MHiere con- 
eubines are women captured in war, or purchased, they and 
their children belong to the man In a way in which the children 
of the wife under im.ther-right do not. And where there were 
many concnhines of this sort, men w’oiild soon form ‘ a prefer¬ 
ence for marriage w'hich mode the husband his wife’s lord, and 
made his children lielong to him’ (W. R. Smith, op. cit. p. 279; 
cf. Spencer, i. 661). This would be tlie case whore genuine 
marriage by capture existed, since it tended to break up the 
whole system of mother-right. 
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10 . Concubiiiapre hardly exists in the lowest 
savaj^c coniniunitios, but it is found in savaj^e 
societies at a higher level, and is much more 
common in warlike, barl)ari(!, and partially civil¬ 
ized societies, concubines beinjr either war captives 
or purchaseil. In either case their position is httle 
bett(!r than that of slaves, subject to their owner's 
caprices, tbonf^h, if th(‘y become his fav«Mirites, 
their jtosition is a happi(',r one. In some cases 
rhey are sieves of the Avife tir part of her dowry, 
or house-servants or slaves. In all tliese soc.ieljes 
concubinage is sanctioned by custom oi law, whether 
monogamy or polyojimy is tlie lorm of mairiaf^e, 
ami veiy oft(*n laws exist reoulatinj; the position 
of the eoneubine, ami even tendiiifj; to ameboratt* 
her ])osition. Althouob polygamy is found in all 
barbaric civilizations, a temb'iiey t/O monogamy, 
A\ itb umre oi less re.stri(!ted concubinage, is found 
in many of them (Kj^ypt, Ilabylon, the Hebrews), 
as it is also found sporadically at lower levels (ji 3) ; 
or polygamy is entirely restricted to the bibber 
classes (Me.xicans, Teutons, C'elts, Abyasinians) ; 
or, aj^aiii. polyj^amy is illejj^a,!, but concubina'^e is 
allowed ((Ellina, .Japan, tlri'eci', Itoine). Finally, 
wdiere a. lii^^her view' of mariia<>c begins to pievail, 
even concuhiiiaf^e tends t<» pass away, and becomes 
more and 11101 c a vicious luxury of a few ol tiie 
rich, as it, was in early and mediaeval Europe. 
'I’his is occasionally a natural tendency ansiii^ 
witli the };jo\vt,li 0/ a higher civilization, or fiom 
contact willi a. jmiely moTio;.,nimous civilization, 
01 it may be induced thnmj;li the rise of a more 
('lliical rcliL,non which condmnns Inst. For, w'her- 
ever the monoj^^amous sent iment jucAails, whenwer 
othei attract ions t,hail youth and lieanty are looked 
for in w'onian, wdierever love becomes more relined 
and the devotion to one Avoman more absorhinjj, 
wheievci it is telt tliat polygyny insult to 

the female sc.x, wdieicver AA'oman tends to be on an 
equality Avith man, and Avlienwci iiiarrii^d people 
pledge thcmsi'lves to purity of life, all irie^'ular 
eonm'xioiis are soon lookial ujxui as Avrong, and 
(umcubinafjie becomes more and more rare. In 
modern Christian countries it. no lonj^er exists as 
such, t hour'll iich men may keep women, more or 
less si'crctly, loi the ^j^ratitication of t.lieir passions, 
and ]troslitiition is still an enoit'ious social evil. 

l/riKRATi ns.—TI uto is no work deului^ exolusivoly wiUi this 
Hiibjoct, liut iMUfh inforiiiatiou will l)f tnujirl in G E. Howard, 
Hist of Matnni. Insttfutinns, 3 vols., tJhica(;o and London, 
C. Letonrncau, Evolutum of Marriniji', I.ondon, 1897, 
Ija ('ontiilio/i (/(' la fenwir dans In diverges raci's ct ctvilusatI071S, 
Pans, ISKi :, L’EJvo/i'itum de l'esrIai}a(}r,V&Ti»,lH\)\ ; A. H. Post, 
Grundriss der ethiwl. Jvnsprudem, Oldenburg and Ixiijizig^, 
ISiM-iKi, Stud, zvr Enlwicklumjsijesrh. des Familienrechls, 
Oldenliurt; and Leijizi^j, ISiX); O.'Schrader, Reallex. tier indo- 
ffenn A/tettuniskinuir, .Stra.s.shurjf, 1901, s.im. ‘ Jteis<*hl:iferin,’ 
* Pohnainie,’ eto ; T. Waitz and G Gerland, A nt/iro/Mil. tier 
Eatiirvofker, Le\]>7ifi, 18,>U-73 ; C. S Wake, Evol. of Mtn-ahty, 
London, 1878, E. Westermarck, Uist. of Human Marriage, 
London, 1891 [218941. I. A. MacCuLLOCH. 

CONCUBINAGE (Christian).—From the l)0- 
ginnin^ there AA'ere in the (Uiurch two distinct 
movements- one elevating and sanctifying the 
family, the other glorifying celibacy and virginity. 
Both are traced hack to tlie NT, and the second 
morn particularly, tlioiigh not exclusively, to Mt 
10>2 22*'^ and to St. Faul’s words to the Corinthians 
(1 Go 7). The setxuid w'as already vigorous in the 
early jiart of the 2nd century. Clement of Alex¬ 
andria presents a beautiful picture of marriage 
{Paednq. iii. 2.50 ; SehafF, Ch. Hist. iii. 304) ; and 
Tertullian at the close of the treatise he AATote to 
his wife {ad Uxorem, ‘Ante-Nie. Fathers,’Amer. 
ed. iv. 39-50) likeAAise emphasizes the dignity and 
blessedness of marriage, Avhich he, as well as the 
other bathers, regariled as a sjiiritual rather than 
a physical union. In spite 01 this high view of 
marriage, the eoncejitions of the early Fathers did 
not rise completely above the old Roman social 
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distinction.s so as to set aside the com nbinate 
rtdaiioti as illegal according to tlu' Sciijitiiivs. 

For the rlercftf the rule of cclibucy came to pre¬ 
vail in the Western Church, though a l:i\v of 
celibacy Avas voted doAvn in the Council ol Nn-jea 
(325). The Synod of Eh'ira, early in the 4tli cent., 
is by almost general agreement regarded as the 
lirsi ('louncil that insisted upon marital abstinence 
forllie three higher grades of the clergy (see Funk, 
‘Colibat nnd Fiic'-leii'lie im cliristl. Altertnm,’ 
Ahhavdluvffni, i. 121 155). In the East, marriage 
AA"ns always alloAved to the clergy, although the 
rule came to prevail that ]>ri(‘Kts might not marry 
a second time. As for I he htily, the Church seems 
not to liHA’e spoken [lositively against eonenhinage 
for nearly^ 400 years. In aceordanee with the 
Roman ])ractiee, ('iillistus, bishop of Rome (217- 
222), permitted the eonenhinage of senators Avith 
freixlwomen to continue. 'I’lie, Aposhdir (Umsti- 
///Z/en.v (A'iii. .32, ‘Anie-Nie. Fathers,’ Amer. ed. vii. 
494) allowed the liajitism ol a eoneubine aa ho was 
tailhlul to her heathen eonsort (‘slave to an un- 
heliever ’), hut they stipnlatial that, if a (’hristian 
hav’e a eoiiculiine, lie she a freedw oman or a slaAo, 
he must contract legal marriage as a eondilion of 
hi.s remaining in the Church. 'Die sentiment of 
the Church, lioAvever, was altogether in ibe right 
direction in the mattiir of the marriage of laymen. 
'I’his is shoAvn by (’onstantine’s hiAV of 320 {de 
Cavith. V. 2r»), Avliich fojhade a man to have a cion- 
enhine if his Avife Avere living. His laAvs pro- 
te.eting womanhooil, Avliether virgin, Avidow, or 
married, w'cre- a direct jiroduct of the Clnistiau 
jirincijde of the sanctity of marriage, (lihhon, in 
the course of a discussion of the .Justinian laws 
eoncerning marriage, could say ; ‘Tin* dignity of 
marriage Avas restored by ilic Christians’ (ch. 
xliv. [vol. iv. p, 47H, cd. Bury^, 19001). 

The First Synod ol 'J'oledo (A.l>. 400) marks a 
positiA'o turning-point from the praetiiie of old 
Rome. It declared l.liat a Christian having both a 
believing wife and a concubine should he excluded 
from th(‘ Church. A man, however, w ho had not 
aAvife but Si eoneubine, and only one, should not he 
repelled frtmi the Church (‘qui non hahet uxorem 
et jiro uxore eoncuhinam haoet, eoinmunione non 
re]»ellatur’; see Mansi, Conrilta, 1901 - 09, iii. 997 tl.; 
Hefele, Conviliengmrh. ii. 78 11'.). About the same 
tim (402) a Koman Synod (see Hefele, ii. 88) took 
the same action AA'hen it forbade a Christian to 
marrj^ a deceased wife’s sister, and in the same 
c.anon forbade him to have a eoneubine if lie had a 
wife living. This action was regulatiA^e for the 
Middle Ages, and the canon of the 'J'olcl.an Synod 
was often referred to. The judgment of Leo the 
Great (458) was not out of keeping Avith it, though 
it strongly favours the hard Iboman law. When 
asked whether a man Avho left a concubine and 
married a wife committed bigamy, he replied in 
the negative {Ep. clxvii. 6, ‘Nic. Fathers,’ Amer. 
ed. xii. 110). The concubinage of eleries was from 
the 4th cent, frequently forbidden by conciliar 
action, and punished A\'ith severe penalties. The 
'Phird Synod of Orleans (538) forharle the ordina¬ 
tion of a man who, during hi.s wife’s lifetime, or 
after her death, kept a concubine. The ecidesi- 
astieal references to lay-concuhinage are relatively 
infrequent, but tliey are in the right direction. 

Among the conciliar regulations of the early 
Middle Ages on lay-concubinage are the follow¬ 
ing : A Roman Council of 82G (Hefele, iv. 50) 
forbade a married man to have a concubine (‘ non 
licet uno tempore duas habere uxores, uxoremve 
et eoncuhinam ’); so also the. Synods of Paris 
(829 ; see Hefele, iv. 67), of Mainz (851), and Romo 
(1059 and 1063). The Synod of Mainz (851) stipu¬ 
lated that a man who had a concubine and did not 
live with her legitimately might put her aivay 
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and many another ; and it also permitted a man 
having a single com-uhine to go to eoniinunion. 
Strange to say, the (ddei Roman and Teutonic law 
was re-aflirined when the Synod of Tiihur (895 ; 
see liefele, iv. 550) dfu Jared that marriage could 
be contracted only iK’tvtjen equals (as the law of 
Justinian liad done by imjilioation in the 6th cent, 
when it. <alle»l concubinage ‘unequal marriage*). 

The .‘^llJct piocedure of the Hildehrandian popes 
and Ilihleiiiand hinisclf, heginning with thelionian 
CouriciJ ol 1059, against all priestly marriage or con- 
eulanagc is set fortli in art. Ckluiacy (Christian). 
And it IS Rullicient here, in regard to clerical con- 
euhinage irom this time on to the Reformation, to 
say that, il contiriiKid in all countries, but especi¬ 
ally 111 Spain, Jlungary, (hivuiariy, and England. 
'I’lu; Councils of London (1102, etc.) ami West¬ 
minster, under Ans<*lm and his successors (see 
Hefcle, Lea, etc.), laid down, at the Pope’s in¬ 
stance, t.lic most .st.ringtiiit laws against the secret 
marriage or concii hinagc of jiricstsaml monks, and 
the eiit.iaiice of their .sons into the hcmdices of the 
fal.liets. 'I'hc wide prevalency of concuhinage is 
attested beyond contradiction by Eadmer, who 
says : ‘ Almost the greater and belter ]iart of the 
English cleigy weie t lu‘ sons of priests’ {Hint. 
Non. IV ), hv (iiisildus ('amhn'nsis, Waller Maj», 
and such Lnglish chroniclers as Alatthew Pans 
and Henry ol Huntingdon. Adrian IV. (1154- 
1159), the only Liighsh Hope, was the son of a 
inonU ol St. Albans, an abbey which at a later 
pernxl Ix'ciirne iiot.onous for its licentious de¬ 
generacy. 'I'lie llisliop of I'jly’s concubine, Maud 
of Ramshury, delemied his castle ol Devizes (1159) 
until her son wiis held up hefoie her eyes and the 
threat was made to hang him (Dniericus Vitali.s, 
hk. xiii. ch. 40 [Rolin’s eil. 1855 56, iv. 211]). The 
Papal legates coming to England insisted upon the 
clergy abandoning their conculiincs ; but one of 
them at. least, the Ca,r(liiial ol ('rema, ino.st urgent 
in these e.vhorlations, w'as himsidf caught wilh a 
ballot after celebrating mass (Henry of Hunting¬ 
don, and Matthew I’aris, an, 1125). In tlie middle, 
of tile 15th cent., de la iJere, )>isho]> ol St. David’s, 
by his own stateineiit (1452), drew' 400 marks 
yearly Iroiu piieshs ioi the jiriviloge of having con- 
euhiiies. In tlie earlier part of the 14th cent., 
I’elayo Alvarez, bishop ol Silves in Portugal, in 
his laiiious ‘ La,meat ol tlii> Cliurch’ {ife iHom'tu 
Nrrh-siiir), declaies (liat the clergy of I’ortugal 
Jived Ireidy with women, even women of noble 
birth, in lile-Jong eoni])acts, and that tludr cijildreii 
were almost as niimeious as the cliildreii of lay¬ 
men, ,Iohii of Pans in his tracts (about 155o) 
<|uesti<»neil wdiethei the law' of celibacy should not 
be witlulrawn, in view' of the fact that it w'as so 
poorly observed. I’lie clergy in parts of Germany 
in the 14tli cent, refused to jiiit aw'ay their w'ives. 
Nicolas of Clenianges .say.s that laics in many 
])ari.shc.s (‘in ]»lei iMpie narochiis’) would not toler¬ 
ate a cleric unless lie liad a coiicuhine (‘nisi con- 
cubinam haheat’), Lea {Hint, of Sorerd, tV/Z^arc//, 
i. 425) is forced in his conclndiiig remarks on 
sacerdotal celibacy in tlie Middle Ages to say: 
‘ 'riie records . . . are full ol the evidences that in- 
disciiminate license of the worst kind picv'ailed 
throughout every rank of the hierarchy.^ Dne of 
the most notorious olleiiders in high places in the 
16th cent, was Cardinal Heaton of Scotland. On 
the eve of the Reformation, in Switzerland and 
<»thcr [larts of the Church, tJie concuhinage of the 
clergy was a large source of revenue to the bisho])s. 
In the diocese of Ramherg live guhlen w'as paid 
by the jn iest for eveiy child horn to him, and 
ahoiil 1500 such children were liorn annually 
(see Hase, Kirrhe.ngenrh^'^ 1877, ii. 449). The 
income from the Swiss see of Constance from this 
source is .said to have lieen 7500 gulden in 1522. 


Zwingli lived in the relation of concuhinage as 
priest, and Bullinger and Leo Judae wore tlic sous 
of jiriests. Erasmus complained of the unhallowed 
gams of bishops from taxes levied upon priests 
holding concubines. The ‘ Complaints made by 
the German nation’ to the Diet of Worms (1521) 
included a charge against the higher eceJesi- 
a.stical dignitaries of permitting the cohabitation 
of prie.sts on account of money (‘wie sie unehe- 
liche IJeiwohnung von gelts weehen gedulden’). 

The concubinage of laymen in any form was 
for the first time subjected to severe penalty by 
Leo X. and the Fifth Lateran Council (1516). The 
Council of Trent (1565) at its ‘241,h session (Mirht, 
QueJUn zur Gcsc.h. des Papnttums^, 1901, pj). 245- 
249 ; Schatr, Creeds of Christendom^ 1877, ii. 195 lb), 
by its strict delinition of marriage as a sacraiiu'nt, 
by the ceremony it declared n(*cessarj’', and by the 
repudiation of divorce except in the inodilied lorm 
of separation from bed and hoard, made all forms 
of concuhinage unlawful and sinliil. The valulit.y 
of a civil contract of marriage was expressly de¬ 
nied by Pius ix. in the Syllabus of Error.s ol 1S64 
(No. 75; Mhht, p. 569; Scliall', ii. 251); and the 
.same Pope, in his Alhuaition of Sept. 1S52, de¬ 
clared that civil marriage and marriage among 
Christians who deny the saeraniental chai acler of 
the rite are nothing more than a base and low' con- 
eiihinage conilenined by the Church (‘ tiirpem et 
exitialmn concuhinatuin, ah ecclesia damnatuni ’; 
Friedherg, Kirr/icnrccht^, ]). 586). 

The attitude of the Protestant, Reformation and 
the ProU'stant Churches to marriage lejanliates 
all eoiicuhinagc as an adjunct to the union be- 
tw'een oin‘ man and one w'ornnn, or as a sub¬ 
stitute for it. Luther’s lirst distinct and linal 
pronouncement on the subject was issued in his 
de Voti^s Monastivis (1522). It took the gioiind 
that marriage is the natural state ordained by 
God, and that it has a dignity above the celibate 
.state, and he urged nuns and monks to marry 
rather than indulge concealed jiassion. Lnllier’s 
main position was taken by Marsiglius of I’ndna 
in his Defensor PaeD, 1524 (see Scholz, Dk Pub- 
lizistik zur Zeit Philipps dcs tSrhuneu, Stullgart, 
1995, p. 452ft’.). In the year 15‘22, Zwingli and ten 
other priests jietitioned the Bishop of Constance 
for j»ernii.s8ion to marry. It- remains a blot on 
Luther’s caieer tJiat he gave his eoii.seiit t«> the 
second iiiarriage of Philij) ol Hesse, w'hich was 
virtually concubinage, 'riie well-know'n freedom 
of the princes at that day does not justify LntJier 
in having allowed what he no doubt eonsideied 
the le.sser of tAvo evils. The purity of his owm 
family life set an example in the right direct i<ui, 
which, however, does not, altogether eounteiact 
his advice to the prince of Hesse. The VI. Articles 
of Henry VIII. are the la.st oflicial State legislation 
in England against clerical concuhinage. 'Fhey 
puiiLshed it, after the first olFencc, with death. In 
consequence, Craumer sent his second w'ife, the 
Sister of Osiaiider, hack to Germany for a time. 
The sarredness of the mnrrutgc tie and the suered- 
ne.%s of personal purity both in man arid woman 
have been princijiles of the Protestant Churches 
from the beginning, and control their treatment 
of all forms of foriiKiation and concuhinage. 5'hey 
look hack as regulative to the Seventh (kmimaiuL 
nient, and to the words of our Lord concerning 
monogamy and the permanent nature of the 
marital tie. 

Litbratcrk.—E. A. Friedberg, Corjws juris canonm , 2 voIr., 
I,«ipzig, 1879-1881; Henry C. Lea, Hist, of Sacerdotal Cehhacy 
in the Chr. Ch.^, 2 xols., London, 1907; Hefele, ('oneihenge- 
achiehte, 9 vols., Freiburg, 1893, Index under ‘(!oncubinat ’; 
F. X. Funk, Kirchengeyeh. A bhandlungenund Untermchungen, 
2 vola., Paderborn, 1897-99, i. 121, ‘Colibat und Priesterehe im 
ebrisU. Altertum ; the works on Church History and the 
treatises on Canon Law, as E. Friedberg, Lehrbuch dev hath, 
und evangel. Kirch*nrechts^, Leipzig, 1903, and P Hergen- 
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rother (Rom. Gath.), Mnbuch dea hath. Kireltenrechta^, 
Frmhurp i. B. imj.'), p. 600(1. etc. ; the artt. ‘ Coin-ulunat ’ in 
WeLzer-Welle, iii. B42-846 ami ‘ honkubinat’ in riiE'‘ x. 746- 
747. General reference mav also be made to the literature 
Riven under Cjbhuacy (Christian). 

David S. Schaff. 

CONCUBINAGE (Greek and Koinan).—While 
t}(e Greek and Latin terms lor ‘ c.tineubine * (iraX- 
XaAfh,-97, pa'lex) are es.scnlml ly tlie same, and are })oth 
directly derived from the Sem. jnllegeS, ‘parniiiour,’ 
\vc must, nevertheless, earefully distin)»uish be¬ 
tween the two neoples in regard to the actual 
practice of concuoinage. 

1. Greek. -Among tlie Greeks, concubinage was 
based upon slaveiy. In Homeric times tbcrc 
might subsist between the owner and his purchased 
or ca]>tured slave-girl a relationship by which no 
one—save perhaps the regular w’ite —was oflendcd : 
witness the cases of Achiilt*,.s and llriseis, Aga¬ 
memnon and C'liryseis (whom he desinul to tnke 
home, and of whom he thought more highly than 
of Clytemne.stra, 11 . i. 112). It is true tliat the 
sons born of such connexions w'erii bastards {v 60 oi), 
but the father often brought tliein up w’ith his 
law’ful chililren. 'riius, Xhiiieiaus provides tlie 
marriage i<‘ast for his son by a slave mother ((V. 
iv. ]0); w hile Theaiio, the wmIc of Anterior, .seck.s 
to ])lcaM‘ luu- husband by bringing uji his son by a 
slave as one of her own cliildieii { 11 . v. 70; ct. 
vni. 2H4, and Eurijddes, Artdrnninrht^ 222). The 
fact of l*rijim's having a king’s daughter as a 
secondaiy wife ( 11 . xxi. S5, xxii. 4H) must be taken 
as indieative of a barliaric stage of civilization, 
and the same may be said of his having—besuli's 
nineteen sons by Hecuba-(liirty one by other 
women, one of the thirty-one being Doryklus, who 
is explicitly spoken of as i/(i6»os (//. xi. -I’OO). Even 
in the ICpic age, liowi'ver, poetry was hiulmg 
themes in the contentions arising out of these 
unions, as is illustrated by the story of Eluimix, 
who at the instigation of his mother set his lace 
against his fat/licr's (toiicuhme ( 11 . ix. 440)—a sub¬ 
ject afterwards handled dramatically by Euripides 
in hi.s Pha'rnx (cf. al.so Sophocles, TrarJnnur). 

As regaids the later pciiod, oui kiiow'iedge of 
the subject—partial as it is—relates only to 
Athens, though wc may assume the existence of 
similar conditions in other Ststes. Tn Athens a 
valid marriage could be contracted only by a man 
and a woman who were both cilizeiis, since it wa.s 
a union of lliis kind alone which could fulfil the 
real pni jiose of maniage, viz. the continued supply 
ol citizens Nevertheles.s, marriages between male 
citizens and alien women, and--though in rarer 
instances—betAvcmi female citizens and alien men, 
w'ere not inirequcut, as is sliown, in jiarticnlar, by 
the inscniitioris; such alliances, in fact, w'ere 
almost a necessary conseciuence of the large pro- 
lortion of foreigners resident in Athens. The 
larsh law mentioned in (Demosthenes] in Necpr. 
10, by wdiicb tlie alien paity in sindi marriages 
w'as sold as a slave, cannot have had more than 
transitoiy validity. Eraclically no discredit 
rested upon those who entered a union of this 
kind, hut their children remained p66otj t'.c., 
though they were not slaves, they did not enjoy 
the rights of citizensliip, and could not receive 
more than 1000 drachmai of the paternal inherit¬ 
ance. Nevertheless, as geniTally elsewhere (Aris¬ 
totle, Polit. iii. 3. 5; for Hyzantiuni, Aristotle, 
Oecon. ii. 4), the strictness with which the regu¬ 
lations were applied varied according to the State’s 
requirements in men and money. Tlie iiriyaftla 
could he granted to foreign nationalities, as, e.g.^ to 
the Euhujans before 413 B.c. (Lysias, 34, 3), 
whereby, in all probability, even marriages pre¬ 
viously contracted were legitimized, and, by the 
connivance of the authorities, vddot were admitted 
to the rank of citizens. 


! It must be borne in mind that the vdOoi in A then.'' 
were very numerous ; in an earlier age a .special 
gymnasium in the Cyiiosargcs had been set ujiart 
for them (I’lutarch, Themist. 1). In paitieular 
circumstances, it is true, a drastic revision of the 
roll of citizens {Sia\pif)(pi(Tis) might be nnide. Thus 
in 445-4 B.c., when Esammetichus giftc<l a large 
quaiitit 3 ' of corn to the Athenians, and an endeavour 
w’as made to reduce the number of rocijiients to 
the lowest possible figure, l*ericles revived the 
ancient law' that tlie rights of citizenship belonged 
only to the oflsjinng of a nianmgo wliere both 
parties w'ere eitizmis, W'hcreupon it w as found that 
4760 p 60 oi (the iininlier is doubtles.s exaggerated) 
bad been siirrcjititiously entered upon the Inirgess 
rolls. In the Goniedians and Orators, accordingly, 
the gibe most frecjiicntly hurled against an enemy 
or an adversary at law' w'as the leproacli of non- 
ciLizensliip, and lienee a slur w'as soinctinies cast 
upon the mother also, as, e.g., Asjiasia, wlio is 
called TraXXaA'iv kvvujttis and irdpPTj (that inns, frag. 
241; Eupdhs, frag. Its); fait tlicse epithets need 
not be taken too 1 iter a 11 j' 

It is unlikely tliat an^ legalized system of con¬ 
cubinage ex is te<l in Athens. Here, as elsewhere, 
no doubt, a man might cohabit with Ins female 
slaves or with other women, ami in one case at 
least the law countenanced the relationship; if a 
man had a iraWaKl) who liad home him fiee-l>orn 
children, he might kill with impunity a lover 
whom be found in her com]niny (J.ysias, 1, 30f. ; 
Demostbciies, m Anstocr. 23, .53). M ben it is 
said in (Hemosth.] in j\rcer. 122 that waWaKal aie 
kept for the care of the body, the reh*ience i.s 
jirobably to female slaves (ei. the instance in 
Antiphon, i. 14). Isanis, iii. 30, on the other hand, 
has in view' the case w here the legal guardian give.M 
away a jmnng woman as a TraXXaitr) and provides 
her w'itli a dowry ; the reference can hardly be to 
a legal betrothal {^yyi'iriaia). It W'as pdsMhle, of 
course, to take a hfltvirit into otk'-’b bouse as a 
iraXXaici), as is n’ported of H yperide.s a,nd Isocrates 
(Athen?BHS, xiii. j). r)90f/, 502//). 

2 . Rome.—In Rome, w here several distinct kinds 
of marriage W'ere recognized, every ot.licr sexual 
relationship was in ancient times piobably called 
fKrliatfuH. According to an old Jaw which was 
traced to Numa, Wm pirUix was forbidden to touch 
the altar of .Tuno—the patroness of marriage 
((icllius, Noctes Atlirft\ iv. 3. 3). Neither in this 
reference nor in any other from the ancient jieriod 
can joa;/e.r signify a concubine with a recognized 
position beside the legal wife, as the moral i igour 
then prevalent in Romo repudiated every rela¬ 
tionship of that kind ; and, wherever the W'ord 
jw/e/ca; bears this meaning, as, e.g., in Comedy, it 
betrays the influence of Greek literature. Even 
in that age, doubtless, a sexual relafionsliip might 
subsist between master and slave-girl (Valer. Max. 
vi. 7. 7), hut, by rc-ascin of tlie downtrodden con¬ 
dition of Roman slaves, the nnvilln di<l not take 
the iilace of the Greek iraXXaxi). By tht^ close of 
the Rejmblic, however, we have the teslimony of 
(iraniuH Flacciis (Dig. 1. 16. 144) to the fact that 
‘now’ the name was given to the mistress of a 
married man; and such liaisons were not uncommon 
(Cic. de Oral. i. 183). ’I'ho ejiithet w'as then 
applied by Juvenal (ii. 67) to a slave-girl living in 
intimate relations with her owner ; nor was a 
connc.xion of this kind treated as illegal until 
A.I). 326 (Cod. V. 26). We even find a discussion 
of the case w'here a wife in the marriage contract 
stipulates for an indemnification should tlie husband 
after marriage again take a concubine (Dig. xlv. 
1.121). Here the Roman practice diverijes from that 
of Greece, as the offspring of such unions were re¬ 
garded as vulgo queedti (i.e. sine patre or incerto 
patre). and followed the status of tue mother. 
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The terms concvhina and roncubinatus are first 
met with in tlie works of IMautus, and are tfjere 
applied exciuMi\<*].v to (^icek conditnais ; thus, to 
speak of a inarrui^^e without dowry as a fow- 
(uhinatuti {Trm. (iliu, Stick. 5G2; cf. Terence, 
Pkormio, Oo.'f) coriosjxinds to the Attic, not Llie 
Roman, poinl. of view. Rut the word was even 
then in us(< (Thcsiturun livg. lut. iv. l)H), tliouj^h it 
liad nol a Jr'oally deteriiiinate connotation ; it w'as 
lerhaps aj>})lie(l to tlie inarriuj^^es of slaves (see 
lelow ), or to those hcl.wcon inmvui and lifjc.rlitur., 
whirli, tlioup;!! not valid in law, were jirohalily 
M*<-o;jrnizcd hy piihhc o]>inioii in later times (CJic. 
't/v Sr.'it. Ill). In the Imperial ]»enod, a<;ain, the 
.sionilica(ion of corii-ubhuff/us wuh modified hy the 
marriaoe law's of Augustus, which forhade the 
union of free-horn m(*n w ith women of tarnished 
rejiulalion (courtesans, pioeiiresses, adulteres.ses, 
aetnssses), w'hile MMuitors w'ere further i»ro- 
hihitixl from marrying: emaneijiated women or the 
dau^iilersof ]tarent.s of ill lepute. 'I’he man w'ho 
maiiitjuned a relation lesemhlino marriage W’lth 
any sm-h wonnin {t.r. with h«;r n/itnc) was said to 
he Jivin;; in corinibnifitnu. The laws, it is true, so 
fai ieeo<,>nized unijuis of f ins sort that proceedinj^.s 
for WM'K ot taken ajj^ainsl the parties. 

The childteri were il and out sy/arti, 

oi nttf u s —these te.ims are iistsl inditlerently in 

the insc! iptioiis, which also jjivc Jilin.'tlcr —and 
took the st,atus oi the mother, as appears even in 
their names: t,hns t.he son of Puhlius I'aecius 
tianuarius and Mamercia (Jrnpte is ealled 0. 
Mamereius .s 7 /{ari/)/(tZiM.v), not I'aeeiusor R(uhlii) 
f{dius) ((UL X. 1 IHS). They stood in no le^al 
relationship to tlimr father, and accoidinj^ly <‘ouhl 
not he ahinf estate heirs, but w’cre, in all j»iohahilit>, 
lc}.',ally related t,o their mother. The com uhimitii.\ 
of a nation and an emaiKupated woman wii'^ 
Hpeidafly eomnion, and ranked—from the senatorial 
point of view—as in the eiicumstances more 
respectahle t/lian inarriaj^c {Dig. xxv. 7 pr.). In 
later times it w'us (uistomary for the {governor of a 
province t<» liv<> with a <‘<)ii<!ubine, and Alexamhu* 
Severu-s ciiused her l,o he maintained at the public 
expense (TtZ. Alex. 42). No stain attached to 
such an arranp:onient, and in many eases tlie 
coiinesion was rep:arded by the public as a rejiulai 
maiii!i{.^e, while it was sometimes eventually 
placed upon the hij^lier footing {e.g. CTL v. 1071) ; 
in the inscriptions tlie cornuihine is not infrequently 
called coniux, and the man maritna. When 8ep- 
tiiniii.s S(*verus jirohihited marriages between 
patroness and Ireedman, Rishop Calltstus of Rome 
gave jiermission to the women of his diocese to 
live in connibinatus w'ith emanc.ipati and aervi 
(Hipjudytus, liefut. i.\. 12). After the death of 
Faustina, Marcus Aureliu.s took as a concubine 
the daughter of a procurator, so that his children 
might not have a stepniotlicr { Vit. M. Avr. 21)). 

The subject of military concubinage must lie 
dealt W'ith hy itself. 'I’lip mil lies gregaUs', wdio 
were Roman citizmis, w'crc prohibited from marry¬ 
ing, and the women w'ilh whom tJiey cohahited — 
commonly, as it apjicars, called focaricr —w'cre 
regarded as coiicuhiiies, even w’hen they had lieen 
the regular wives ol the soldiers before the date of 
enrolment. But, if a .soldier received his honour¬ 
able di.scharge (missto honcsta) at the close of his 
period of service, his cencuhine became a wdfe, 
unless there was .some sjiecial iiiipediinent. As a 
matter of fact, the privilege of marrying an alien 
concuhim! hclongcif only to the troops of the 
metropolitan cohorts, while other sohtiers were 
restricted to woineii W'ho had the rights of citizen¬ 
ship Such marriages, Jiow'ever, had no retro¬ 
spective ellcct 111)011 the children who had lieen 
born during the period of service (distinguished in 
the inscriptions by the addition of the word 


castrts), and these still remained spurii (see above). 
The re.strictions in question seem to have been 
removed hy Septimius Sevt:ru.s, who allowed the 
rnilUcs gregaUs to marry during service; they 
certainly |)OSseK.sed this right in the 4th cent. a.D. 
We have information to show' that in the military 
town of Lamhiesis from A.D. 198 the legionaries 
lived W'ith tluur families outside the camp. 

'I’hc tciin conruhirnitus did not embrace the 
contubcrniumuf slaves, as the latter ranked .simply 
as chattels. It frequently happened, indeed, that 
the ow ner favoured marriages amongst his slaves, 
either with a view to augmenting his juo])erty, or 
for other reasons, as W'hen he thought that his 
overseer {viltrus) would not do his duty Avell 
without a helpmeet (Cato, de He, Unst'KU, 1411). 
Rut such unions liad no leg^al validity, though it i.s 
likely that in actual jiractiee they were generally 
recognized, and sometimes the way to a regular 
luaniage was opened hy the emancipation of both 
parties (/>/</. xxxii. 1.41 ; C/A ii. 22()r)). The terms 
marUns, uxor, and coniiix are also found in this 
connexion (c.g. A])uleius, Mctnmor^ih. viii, 22). 

'I’he (Uiri.stian emperois from Constantine on¬ 
wards endeavoured as a rule to su))j)re.ss (!on- 
cuhinage, and to legitimize the ehildien of these 
unions. Justinian jierTiiitted legitimation in all 
cases where there was no lawful issue. He was 
not unfavourahh^ to the practice of concubinage, 
and regarded it as in some sense a legal institution. 
The Church likew'ise gave its sanction to that 
species of concubinage winch was permanent and 
Huhslaiitially like niairiage {e.g. Augustine, dc, 
iUnio Coniug. 3), and tolerated it even among the 
clergy. In the East, eoneuhinage was prohibited 
III the Uth eenl.. hy Rasilius Maeedo and Leo the 
Wise, hut it ))ersist(‘d in the West until it was 
})roscrihed hy tin* legislation of the 16lh century. 
See CONCUniNAUK ((-hri.stian). 

IjITEIiatuhk.— E. Hrnza, lieitrufu zur Qnch. dfif griech. u. 
tow. Familicmeehtes 18t)2-!)4); O. Muller, ‘Uiiler- 

8uchunK'‘u ziir Oesch. d attiHcheii Burirer- u. J'-ticrcctita,’ Nnie 
.hthrh., Sup])!. \\v. (i()7; C. A Savage, The Athenian Family 
(I’.alLiniore, P. Moyer, Her min. Knvkuinnnt (Leipzig, 

IH'.i.')), F. Merkol, (JOA (ISim), p. Marquardt-Mau, Da.'i 
I’riimUebcn d. Jitimsi (Loipzig, 188S), i. 66, 176. 

W. Kroll. 

CONCURSUS.— According to theologians, 
Cod has not only created the world, but also hy a 
continuous aidiun {ercutio coutinua) jireserves it 
{cou.’icrraf io), else it would cease to exist. 

It has been argued, e.g., hy Aquinas (c. Gent. 
iii. 66-67 ; cf. Sum., i. qu. 105) and Suarez {Metnph. 
Disp. xxii. 1-8) that this eouservatio involves that 
Cod concurs or acts immediately in the actions of 
linite beings, so that He is the cause of all tlieir 
actions; and it is this aiddvity, viewed in relation 
to the activity of created things, that is termed 
conrursus Divinus, When this preservative and 
concurrent activity is regarded as directing the 
course of things towards their final end, there 
results the (toncept of the Divine governance of the 
w'orld {gubematio). The providentia of Cod is 
regarded as including(l) conservatio, and (2) guber- 
vntio. The follow'ing texts from Scripture are 
quoted in support of the Divine concurrence :—Job 
10«, Rs Jer 2.8=«, Mt 5", Lk 12“ Jn 3« 15*, 
Ac 17«'-, 1 Co 3^ Eph Col 1”, He 1>. Wis 
8111“ 

In Augustine’s de Civ. Dei, xii. 25, God is 
conceived as ordering all things, as the true cau.se 
of grow'th and increase, and His secret power is 
viewed as penetniting all things; this ellicient 
pow'er being withdraw'n, they sink into nothing. 

The doctrine appears in a still more determinate 
form in Aquinas, who holds that God not only 
creates things, but also sustains and preserves 
them in being. It follows, however, from this 
that all inferior beings act only by virtue of the 
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Divine activity; for they give being to other 
things only if they themselves actually exist [loc. 
cit.). The same argument is used by Suarez \loc. 
cit.). God is theretore the cause, in all things that 
operate, of their operation ; and each thing works 
as It, does only through the power of God. Its 
activity is but the instrumental cause in the hand 
of God, who is the principal cause. God not only 
gives forms to things, but preserves them in beinfj, 
directs them to their action, and is the end of their 
activities. 

Tina theory of Aquinas is exposed to two opjwsite dan^^ers or 
difficulties. On the one hand, it nu^ht be said, and was said 
by the Arabian pliilosophers, that (»oil is tlie sole acting cause , 
that an act,ion of the creature in addition to th.at of the Creator 
is rendered siipcrfluouB; that it is iiupossihlc to have two 
actions producirij.; the saiiie effect; that, therefore, it is not the 
fire that warms, but Cod iii the fire. On the other hand, it 
may be siiiil that God, havinp in the hepinning given to things 
their foniiB and powers of action, no longer continues to act 
irniiicfllately in them. To these dillicultiea Aquinas acutely 
replies that, if the causal order in created things be withdrawn 
from them, this would imply a want of power in the t'reator, 
who must lie able not nu'rel> to act in tilings, but to give to 
them the power of acting , that the operative powers found in 
things would hi' assigned to them ui vain—they would in fact 
be deprived of what was best in them—if nothing was effected 
by them; tliut, in tact, all created things would be, in a 
mamu'r, in vain, if deprn ed of their proper o|»eration. Again, 
a dilTerenee of operation, in mow of the differences of hnite 
things, would be no longer possible. To the objection that the 
same e/1 eet cannot proceed from the tivo eaiisalifcies—the Divine 
and tile tmite—he riplie'' that this would he so only if both 
belonged to tlie same onlei , it does not apply if one be the 
jiriiiie, the other t.he seiondaiy, agent. If we make this 
distinclum, we uuiv regard the effect as produced, not partly 
bv God and jiartlj l>\ I he natural agent, but wholly by both, 
only ill a dilferent maniit'r. 

To the last—wliiK iiiav be called the demtie—di/lleiiltv, which 
would degrade tlie Divine action m things from an immediate 
to a merely mediate action, as was utterwards done by 
DuriiniJus de S roreiano, Aquinas rejihes with a very subtle 
iiietaplivsical argument Form is w'llhiii the thing, its inner 
nature, and the more intenselv so the greater its priority and 
um\ersalit> , liutt.od is espeeially the cause of universal being 
ill all tilings, which is that which, above all, most intimately 
belongs to things. It follows thatGod ojiorates most intimalely 
111 things; and it requires only the addition of the dialectical 
process to find in this the universal of the Hegelian philo¬ 
sophy. 

In Ilia a]ij)Ii<;ation of tlieao principles to human 
volition, Aquinas remains perfectly consistent. As 
he iloos not. ro^aril Goil as j^iviiif^ to things a 
power of acting which l,licy of tlicmseivcs exert, so 
neither doe.s he nigard (ioi' as giving to the human 
Mill a power of willing whicu it tlien exerts of 
itself in the natural order. I’hiH would {lerhaps 
make t,lie exiilanation of liuman freedom more 
easy, hut it would contradict his general view, 
anil human freedom would not be a freeilom in 
God. H IS language is enipliatie: ‘ God is u cause 
to us not only of our will but also of our willing ’ 
{c. Gmt. iii. 89). Yet God, while thus acting in 
our voluntary actions, does not coerce or compel 
us ; we remain free ; in fact, our freedom is the 
result of the action of God. This enabled Aquinas 
aftei Avards to take up the position that neither 
directly nor indirei’lly can God he considered as 
the cause of sin, i.fi. oi that defect in the act by 
reason of \vliicli it is sinful. 

In tlie Catechism of the Council of Trent the 
position of Aquinas is niaint/iined. 

‘Question xxii. God, b> His governiin nt, does not overturn 
the force of secondary (■.■uises. But. no! only does GikI protect 
and govern all tbings that exist by IIis providence, but also, by 
an iriLfrnal virtue, impels to iiiotiuii and action whatever things 
move and act, and this m such a muntior as that, although lie 
exclude.s not, He yet prevents the agency of secondary causes ; 
for hiH most secret influence extends to all things, and, as the 
wise man testifles, “reacheth from end to end mightily, and 
orderrlh all things sweetly,” Wisdom viii. 1' (tr. by J. 
Donovan, lS‘i9) 

In the Homan Catholii^ schools the doc-trine gave 
rise to a famou.s controversy. The theory of the 
co-operation or concurrent action of God applies, 
as we have seen, not only to things with their 
natural forces, but also to the actions of men. In 
both cases a distinction may be drawn. The con¬ 
currence or co-operation is general, and without it 


things cannot act; but it may also be held that 
the particular form or modification m liicli the con¬ 
currence receives in particular things or in the 
actiuiiH of men is itself determined by the Divine 
concurrence or co-operating activity ; or it may be 
held that this is determined by the particular 
physical or moral agent involved, the Divine con¬ 
currence enijiowering tlie agent to act, though the 
mode or form of action is due to the agent itself, 
'riiis distinction becomes of great importance in 
connexion Muth the actions of men. 

The Molinists. or followers of Molina, maintained 
a direct and positive inilux of the Deity into the 
free acts of our will—an influx or influence not, 
however, into the will itself, which it neither 
moves, determines, nor bends to the act, but which 
it only assists and concurs u ith in the production 
of any act M’hatsoever. The 'riioniists maintained 
that this restricted too much the absolute dominion 
of (Jod, if it did not subject IIis concurrence to 
human control. They held that a positive influx 
of the Deity takes place, not merely into actions, 
blit into our determinations themselves, and effica¬ 
ciously produces Nvhaf.ever of being and yierfection 
is in our tree acts. This jihysical ‘ jire-motion,’ 
however, though efficaciously directing our actions, 
IS not to the prejudice of our liberty, since the 
unimpeded power to do the opjiosite always 
remains in the free? agent. Suarez endeavoured to 
supplement the Molinist doctrine by admitting a 
direct influence of tlie Deity on our action; which, 
however, was only a moral influence, due to the 
disjiositiou of surrounding circumstances. 

Molina ilhifltrati'iJ liis doctniie of the siimiltancous con¬ 
currence of God with creatures by the conipariHon of two men 
towing a boat, or carrvitig a burden ; but the diM/mctioii might 
I>erhap.s be better illustrated by the attemiits whu-li are soni*- 
times made, in connexion with the consorvation of energy, by 
the defenders of free will, to sejiarute the directivity of energy 
from the energy itself which is transferred. 

The controversy tlius merges in the free-M'ill 
controversy, and it is chiefly in tliis form that the 
doctrine jiresents itself in Protestant theology. 
The doctrine of Predestination aflords an extreme 
solution of the problem. That doctrine was up¬ 
held by both Luther and Calvin. According to 
Luthei, 

‘the will of man may be called a free will, not in relation to 
w'hat is above it, that is, God, but is to be eslcciucd free In 
relation to what is beneath it; that is to say, with my goods, 
fields, bouse, and farm, 1 cun act, manage, and deal freely, as 1 
will . . . but in relation to God, and iti inatters whie.h eone-ern 
his salvation, man has no fre<' will, but is captive and subject 
to the will of God and of Satan’ (‘Vom unfreien Wjllen,’ 
Lutker’a Werke, Frankfurt, 1840, p. WJ6). 

The startling conjuncture contained in the close 
of this sentence i.s explained by another position 
in Luther’s treatise. It is certainly stated in the 
Itihle that God wills not the death of the sinner, 
but Luther distinguishes between the revealed and 
the hidden or inscrutable will of God {ib. p. 691); 
and b^y this latter will even sin is determined. It 
is an Inevitable inference from this that evil is a 
moment in the hidden will, even if posited to be 
overcome. If l-iuther seems here to tend towards 
a monistic pantheism embracing evil in its scope, 
we must remember that his view is also a forecast 
of German speculation for almost tliree centuries. 
It may be said that Hegel’s dialectic, which also 
includes evil as a moment within it, is an attempt 
to analyze this inscrutable will. This will ib, 
intrinsically, not very ditterent from the physical 
‘ pre-motion ’ of Banez. 

This coiiseinience of Luther’s doctrine was not 
very acceptable to bis followers. Melancdithon 
bad already sought to make provision for human 
freeilom, and in subsiiquent Lutheran dogmatics a 
greater independency is given to the creatures. 
J. Gerhard {Locus ii., ‘ de Natura Dei,’ § 187, vol. 
i. p. 294), following Lombardiis, distinguishes three 
degrees of Divine presence : a general preseuce by 
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which God in prenent to all creatures and by which 
He preserves and governs them ; a sperial presence 
of grace and glory in tlie saints ; and a fti-ngular 
presence with wliirli the whole and entire plenitude 
of Deity dwells in the huniau nature of Christ. 
The general jircsence of (iod is not a bare indistancy 
apart from oncration, or a bare operation apart 
from essential j>ro])inquity, but eintiraces Ixith at 
once. (icihai<rs view of the general presence of 
God does not include more than such a relation as 
that contemplated by Molina, at least so far as 
human (irtiav is concerned. In Quenstedt a more 
strictly 'riiomistic view is adojited, 

‘ Ood,' he Hays, ‘ not only giveo to Heeotidary causen the power 
of aetuig and preserves it, hut iniinediatc'ly flows into the 
action and ettect of the creature, so that one and the same 
effect IS produced, not by God alone, nor by the creature alone, 
nor i>artl\ h\ God partly hy the creature, but by one total 
ettlciency , h> God and the creature at the same time; hy God 
as universal and first cause, hy the creature as parti<;ular and 
BCCondar.> ' (ipioled hj Ihederinann, ('hnHtl. Dogmat.^ li. 5J77). 

It is obvious that the cunrurHus may be diller- 
entl^ coiKicived, according as stress is laid on the 
Divine action or on the ac-tion of the secondary 
causes. When the action of tlu? latter is resolved 
coiunletely into the fiuuier, we iiavc a conception 
of the (‘om'urs'Hfi similar to that which Descartes 
and Haylc had of the conservutio. I’hesc writers, 
instead of regarding the conservutio as a causation 
of the continued existence of things, viewed it as a 
continuous reproduction of the tiling, a continuous 
ro-crcation ol what wuh constantly falling back 
into nothing. In a siinilai iiiaiincr the action of 
the Hccomlary causes may he considered as holly 
depeiidciil on the Divine will, wliic.li resides in 
God, and givt's to their action such and su<di a 
character. As Ibcdcriiiaiin jioints out (op. cd. ii. 
276), this mode of apprcliending the concursns is 
the charac.t,eristic of the Keformed dogmatics, and 
philosojihically agrees inon; nearly with the con* 
cent of tbMl as the Absolute. On this view it 
follows (1ml file Divine action must l»e conceived 
fiHpr(Fvius to, as well as siniultaiieous with, that 
of the creature. The action oi the sceoiid cause is 
not conceived in those systems as inllucncing the 
first, hut the first is h(d<l to influence the second 
by dctcniiiriing it to ojicration (cf. rictet, vi. 311, 
quoted hy Hicdcrinann, li. 277 ; Heidegger, Medtdla 
thcol. Christ, j I GUO, loc. vii, 14). li these views 
be adoiiteil, the dillimilty of freeing the Divine 
Cause iioiii responsibility for .sin in liuman action 
becomes intensified ; foi it is dillicult to .see what 
is left to the human will, apart from the Divine, 
ujion which the responsibility for sin may be laid. 

If we interpret the eoncarsas in the .sen.se of 
Molina, and if, especially in relation to human 
actions, we regard it in such a way that God does 
one part, while to man is left some other part—the 
choosing or directing function—the doctrine is 
unquestionably exposed to the objection urged by 
E. von Hartmann (Religion des Geistes, Berlin, 
1882, p. 352) that the collective (Divine-human) 
cause IS halved, and an abstract monistic solution 
is adopted for one half, and a deistic solution for 
the other. Hartmann’s own .solution, the concrete- 
monistic, which regards all Divine activity as 
activity of tlie creature, and all activity of the 
creature as Divine, is pantheistic, and excludes the 
concept of the concursus. 

The problem that meets us in the Thomist and 
Ijutheran theology postulates a more refined solu¬ 
tion. The problem is to reconcile the eternal, 
unchangeable will of God with the free action of 
the huiiiun will in time. This seems conceivable 
only if wo regard such free action as not altogether 
in time, but, with Kant, as an intelligible act out 
of time; or, with Hegel, as an infinite power of 
going back into self, of the ego, of thought, which 
free action can therefore be eternally willed as 


such and as free by God. The problem is not con¬ 
fined to the human will ; we encounter it also in 
the Infinite of riiathematics. Modem speculation 
tends to view the Infinite as souietliing actual. 
Our notion of the actual is, above all, that what is 
actual is, actually, what it is. Is then the infinite 
senes of natural numbers actually odd or even ? 
If it is not determinately one or the other, then 
apparently the actuality of the Infinite must he 
something diflerent from what is ordinarily meant 
by actuality. In like inauTier, it may be argued 
that free action, in its indeterminate character, 
cannot he actually in time, or must he an eternal 
self-determined act out of time. 

The term eoncursiis lia has also been applied to 
the doctrine of occasionalism (q.v.), which postu¬ 
lates the a(‘.tioii of the Deity as mediating the 
connexion of soul and body ; hut this sense is quite 
distinct. The theological concurs us acts in and 
with the natural action of the cause, and neither 
supersedes nor sujqilies its place. 

Litkratuhb.—T homas Aquinas, Sum Theol i. a, qu. cv. 
artt. 3,4, 6, c. (4eut. lii 67-70; Suaiez, Mclitph. T)isp. xx. 
vol. i. p. 550, Pans, KUO, J. Gerhard, Lon Theologict, 1022, 
•dc Natnra J>ei’; J H. HeidcRgrer, Vorjnis tlifoloiinr Chris- 
hand', ed S»-hwci7.cr, Zurich, 1700, vii. 24-31 , Leibniz, 
Th^mhc^e, Auislcrdani, 1710, n. 27 IT., Causa iJei Assi'rta, ix. 
12 ; Boedder, Aalurat Theology", IH'iO, in. 1; Biedcrinaim. 
ChrvtU. Dogmatik", Berlin, 1884-1885, n. 277. 

G. J. STOKK.S. 

CONDITIONAL IMMORTALITY. -- The 

doctrine that immortality is not inhcieiit but 
conditional, deiieiuling oii the use, iiindc by the 
individual of this present life. ‘ From this jioint of 
view man is acamiidatc for immortalily. rer]>ctual 
life becomes the portion ol the man who, by faith, 
unites himself to God’ (Pctavel, Prohlctn of Im- 
mortulit ]>. 1,5). In its modern form Conditiorial- 
i.sm may he said to beci>utaim*d in two pioi»osiUons : 
(1) that the endless life ol tin* righteous is not 
(he icsult of any natural immortality inlicieiit in 
man, hut is the gift of (iod ; (2) that tin* piuiish- 
inenl of the wicked, in the world to come, will not 
he of endle.sM duration, kitic(‘ (heir lile must tinally 
hcextiTigui.shed.’ ThusGomlitionalisiii is important 
chiefly as an attonijit to solve the problem of the 
iilt.iiiuitc fate of the obstinately Avicked. Those 
who have found themselves unable to accept the 
traditional view that sinii(;rs live for evei in a state 
of sulleriiig have, generally spc.iking, adopted one 
or other of two theories; tliuvcrsalism (q.v.)^ the 
doctrine of the ultimate reconciliation of all men 
to God ; or Conditional ism, wdiicli, in its modern 
dcvelofimcnt, involves Annihilationisin (q.v.). 

I. History of the doctrine.—Although Condition- 
alism, historically speaking, is a recent doctrine, 
not liehl hy any considerable body ol men until the 
19th cent., it is found here and there, in a moie oi 
less devclojied form, from the earliest times. Some 
writers* have claimed for it an Egyptian origin. 
But the first certain instance of a philosojdiic 
presentation of conditionalistic ideas is found in 
the teaching of the Stoic Chrysippns (f c. 206 B.C.). 
Diog. Laert. (vii. 157) says: KXedi/07;s g-h olv vdffas 
fras iwidiafiiv^ip fdxP^ ^KTrupiiireais, Xpiaiirirot 

rds tQv ao<pu>p p6vov. The view of Clirysippus 
was accepted hy some, though not all, of the 
later Stoics,* but Conditionalism never heeame a 

Mt 1b to be observed that these two propositions are quite 
separate. Tlie second does not necessarily follow frorn the first. 

A. Matter, art. ‘ An^antissenicnt des Ames,’ in JhJticycl. 
dea aciencea relig. (Paris, 1877); Q. Rawlinsoin Ancient Egypt, 
i. 818 (I^ndon, 1881); A. Wiedemann, Ane. Egyp. Doctrine of 
Immortality (VMy;. ti., London, 1895). 

3 Seneca, Conaolat. ad Mareiam, ad Jin.: ‘ Nos quoque felices 
animae et aetema sortitae . . . lahentibiis cunctis ... in antiqua 
elementa vertemur’; Tac. Agric, xlvi. : ‘Si, ut sapientibus 

E lacet, non cum corpore extinpuuntur rnagnae aniinae ’; Ariiu 
>idymu8(ap. Euseb. Prasp. Evang. xv. 20) : [*£vioi. rwi/Sroixwr 
A4yov<ri] ttjv p*v [')o;xil>'l twv qirowAafwv pA'jgn Tf)t tit nip avoAv- 
irecrtv Twv nduTttv [ciripi*'***’], t»ii' fi« twv a^pbvwv npbt wonovt 
nrat xp^rovt- 
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generally received doctrine among the Greeks 
and Romans. Roman Stoics like £])ictetas and 
Aurelius either doubted or denied the immortality 
of the soul; while, on the other hand, the increasing 
popularity of Neo-l*latonisiii brought into promi¬ 
nence the rival theory of its inherent iinmortfility. 
Among the Jews some Rabbis, notably Mniinonides 
(t 1204),^ held that the wicked would not live lor 
ever. Of early (Christian waiters, however, there 
is only one who unquestionably taught a con¬ 
ditional istic doctrine. At the heginning of the 4th 
cent, th(‘ African ajiologist Arnobius^ {Disput. adv. 
Gentf’s, ii, 15-54) argues that the sin, iriiperfeetions, 
and infirmities of the soul make it iitipossible to 
believe that it came direct from God. And, for 
the same reason, it cannot be inherently immortal. 
It survives the body indeed, but is immortal only 
by the gift of God. The sonls of the obstinately 
wicked arc gradually destroyed in Gehenna. That 
which is immortal cannot sufler pain. Rut the 
souls of the obstinately w’icked do sull'er intense 
pain ; therefore tiny must eventually tlie of it. 

* Sunt enim [animaej miuliaequalil.atis (sicutt^hristo 
aiKitore eom per turn est) et interire quae possint, 
Deum si ignoraverint, vitae et ah exitio liherari si 
ad i‘ius scniiria*' atque indulgentias ap]>licarint’ 
{op. rii. ii. 14). 

From Ibe 4bh cent, to the 18th, Coiiditioniilism 
was not- tuimht by any oiu' ehuming to be an 
orth<»(l<»x Chiistian. (\rtuiri isolateil thinkers, 
like Duns Scotus (|-]3011) ami Petiu!- Poniponatius 
(eaily Kit h cent.), maintained that the immortality 
of the soul is incapable of <lemonstratiou.^ Ruf. 
such teaching does not, neeessanly at any rate, 
involve Gonditionalism, In trulli, (k>nditi<»nalism 
never eomniended itself l-o the (.'liuicli. I’latonie 
iiilluencf's in the lirst jilace, and the growth nf 
jmrgatorial doctrine •» hitei, tended to leiul men 
further and fuifhcr jnvay fiom conditionalistie 
speculations, and during the curly diiys ol the 
Reforiuation the immense inlluenee of Calvin 
broughf. aboufy the ai'cejitanee by most. Protestant 
bodies of fonuuhe wduch strongly aflirmed the 
doctiine of tlu* endlessness of punishment. Rut 
meantime comlillonalist views Avere being put 
forward hy certain isolate<l thinkers, Christian and 
non-C-lirisI iau. 

P’ausfo Paolo Soz7Ani (=rSocinus, t 1604), in a 
letter wi itf en as early as I5(»3, rejected the doctrine 
of the natural imimufalify of the soul, and in bis 
later controversy with l^Tanceseo Pucci lie stated 
Ills view's more fully. 

Iff artriK'H Unit, Niiicf man has the power of reproducinff hiH 
species, he imist he natiirallv mortal, for an immortal being 
does not heget cliililren. Kiirther, an iiiinujrtul frame does not 
require tooil. AJan’s body is evidenth diffr-rent from a spiritual 
and iimijoi tal body. All the oauHes which lead to death existed 
oven before man sinned. If man had not hiniied, he might have 
been pitserved fioni divitb by the favour of Gwl, though 
naturally mortal. By sinning, Adam refused this gift for him¬ 
self and liih iiosterily. Thor' tore, unless by the favour of Ood, 
we too must die and remain m thi‘ state of death « 

Tlmmas Hobbes (t 1G7‘J), in his Leviathan (iii. 
38), says : 

‘The lire prepared for the wicked is an Everlasting Fire, that 
is to say, llie Katal.e whe-_-in no man can be without torture, 
both of body and mind, after the Kesurrectlon, shall endure for 
ever; and in that sense the I'm- shiill he unquenchable, and 


1 Constitutinnrs iJc FundamentiH Legis, pp. 47, 48, Lat. tr. by 
W, Vorst, Auihterdain, BiSS. F. W. Farrar {Eternal liopi, 
London, lOxeursus v.)diseu8seB thn esehatological views of 
the .lews. See, further, JE, art. ‘Esehatology.’ 

2 For the views of Arnobius see Smith-Wace's 1)CB (1877) i. 
168. 

8 For the unintelligible MS reading ‘semina,’ minas and 
miaericordiam have been conjectured. Reifferscheid reads 
miHeefcordiaa. 

* Tins view was implicitly condemned by the Fifth Lateran 
Oouncii and bv a Bull of Leo x. (1618). 

5 The conception of Furgatory did in fact modify, for the 
faithful at least, the doctrine of endless punishment for the 
wicked in a Universalist direction. 

6 Socinus, Worka (Frankfort, 1666), i. 637 ff.; see also J, 
Toulmin, Life and Sentimenta of Soeinua (1777). 


the torments Everlasting ; but it cannot thence he inferred that 
he who shall be cast into that Are, or bo tormented with those 
torments, shall endure and resist them so as to be eternally 
burnt and tortured, and yet never he destroyed or dir. And 
though there be many places that ullirm EvcrlaHlim., Fire and 
Torments (into which’men may he ca.Ht successiM li one after 
another for ever), yet I find none that alhrni there sliall be an 
Eternal Life therein of any individual person; but, t<» the 
contrary, an Everla.sting Death.’ 

Similar view'.s appt'ar to have been hekl by .loliii 
Locke (t 1704). 

By death some men understand ‘endless torment in hell- 
fire : hut it aeems a strange waif of understanding a law, which 
requires the plainest and directeat wmds, that hg death should 
he meant eternal hjrin miserif. (knild anyone be supposed (to 
intend I hy a law that sav s, “ k'or felonv thou shaltdie,” not that 
he shuuh'i lose his life, Init be kept ahve in perpetual exquisite 
tormentY’ {Heasonaldeness of Christianity, ^ 1). 

Even HO ortliotlox a Calvinist as Isaac Watts 
(t 1748), in his liuin and Uc,eovery of Mankind^ 
§ xi. {Works, 1753, vi. 270-274), asks ‘whether the 
word “deatli” might not be fairly con-strued to 
extend to the utter destruction of the life of the 
soul as well as ot the body.’ 

On the Continent of fiurope, Benedict Spinoza 
(t 1677), in lii.s postlinnious tract ^ de Deo, de 
lioinine,, et de. FeJieitate, argued against the natural 
immortality of the soul, and elaborated his theory 
in the 5th book of hi.s Lthirs. in Prop, xlii., 
Seliolium (Eng. tr., Wliile-Stirling, 1894), he says ; 

‘The Ignorant man is not only a(;dated by external causos in 
nianv wa^s, and never enjoys true peace of soul, but lives also 
ignoranl, us il were, both ot (lod and of thmighl, and as soon os 
he cutthes to suffer cea.HeH also to be. Dti the other Imnd, the 
wi.se man, in so tar as he is conBideM'd as smh, 18 scaled' ever 
moved in his mind, but, being ennhcious, bj a cerliiin (‘lernal 
necehsity, of liunself, of (lod, and of 1 lungs, never ecases to lie, 
and always eiijo\s true peace ot soul ’ 

I’lie «.*xact meiining attached by S|iino/,a to 
phniH(t.s like ‘never eoase.s to lx*’ is a subject ot 
di.sjmle; but at least it i.s (tleiu that he was a 
(\uidilionalist in thf‘. siMise Hint his ‘immortality’ 
is not enjoyed hy any Iml the wisit man. 

In Fiance, J. J. Rousseau (1 1778), whih^ he held 
the doctiine of the immortality ol tlx* soul, yet 
thought that tlx* souls ol the very wicked perish 
at death. In a let ter of 1758 he says : 

‘II est vrai qii’il y a des 6,meH si noircs qut* je tie puis conce- 
voir qu’ellcs piusHent jaimiis goliU*r cetle I'lcrnellc b^alitiulc 
dont il me scmble que le plus doux Kcnliiiieiit doit, Hre le 
coiiteiitemenl de soi-int'iue. t.’ela me fait soup^-onner qu'il se 
tom rad, bien qoe lc*!> ames des iiid'.hants fus^ent uncantieH ^ 
our mort, etqu'Hifs et sentir ffttlc prix d’uru- bonne vie.’ 

The oninions (pioted so lar are chietly those of 
pi ilosopiiers and thinkers rather than theologian.s, 
and in some cases they are in the nature of oHte.r 
dicta. Rut in 1706 there ap]>eared a eom]»lete 
treatise from the j»en ot the learned theologian and 
non-juror Henry Dodw'cll, advocating! ondilionalist 
view.s. Dodwell had been Camdmi l*roh>.s.sor of 
History in the University of Oxford, and had a 
groat reputation for scliolarship and oithodoxy. 
The full tit le of his work sufhciently indicate.s the 
nature of its conelu.sions. ft is calleil A n einstulary 
discourse, provinq from the iirriptnres and the First 
Fathers that the soul is a priunplc naturally 
mortal—but immortalised artufdhj by the pleasure 
of God to pwiiskment or to reward, by its union 
with the Divine Baptismal Spirit, wherein is 
proved that none have the power of giving the 
Divine Dnmoi'tallsing Spirit since the Apostles, 
but only the Bishops.'^ This work provoked con¬ 
siderable controversy, being answ’ered by Samuel 
(’larke, Anthony Collins, and others. Dodwell 
defended himself in tliree pamphlets published in 

( This treatise was not, known to exist till the discovery by 
Ed. Boohiner of Halle (IHfd) of an abstrai-t of it, and the lub- 
sci^uent finding of two Dutch M.SS containing the whole of it. 
It IS a rough draft of the Ethics. The word ‘immortality* tf 
used in it, but not m the Ethiea. 

a A little before the appearance of Dodwell's book, Aubert de 
Ver86, a French Protestant, had formulated a theory of Oon- 
ditionalism In his treatise Le Protestant paci/ique (1084). He 
eays: ‘La mort est la mort, ot la vie est la vie. La mort 
naturelle prive de la vie et du sentiment pour un temps, et la 
mort iternelle en prive pour Jam^,‘ His position corresponds 
with that of Locke. 
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1707-1708; and an anonynioiiN ^ work indiratin;? 
hiH main poHition, 'Hip floly Spirit the. Author of 
hnrnnrtality^ appciarcd in the latter year. Tlie 
eonlroverhy, hnwc*\ej, soon died out, and for over 
a century notJiiniLr more was heard of it. 

The latter imrl of the 19th cent, saw a ^reat. 
revival ol inteifist in e.schatolopical questions, 
and the dilheulties of the traditional view of the 
ultimate destiny of the obstinatel}" wieked were 
6tat(!d w ith f^ieat force by a number of writers. In 
184(1, I'M waul White, a Confxregational minister, 
puhlislied his Life in Christ, which is justly 
ie;jMided as an epoch-makinji; book in the history 
ot (%)nditionaIiHm.“ White’s views were su]»- 
jiorted by a considerable number of theolof^ians 
and thinkers in En^dand and America, as well as 
on the Contimjiit of Europe. A fairly complete 
list will be found on pj). 18-26 and 500-5(Jl of 
I’etavel’s work, The Prohlem of Immortality 
{l^n^^ tr. by K. A. Freer, 1892). In (Jermany 
|{icliard llotbe, in France and Switzerland Charles 
Lambert, Ch.arles Ilyse, and E. J’etavel,* in Italy 
Oscar Cocoida, and in America (L F. Hudson and 
W. F. Huntinj^don have been jwoininent advocates 
of comlitioTuilistii! views, and have won many 
adherents. Thus (^onditionabsm has at leiifcth, in 
the 2()th cent., taken its place amon^ those esehato- 
loj'ical theories which are to lie reckoniid with. 

2. Arguments in favour of Conditionalism.— 
The main arguments on which the more recent 
advocates of conditioiialistic views rely to jirove 
their case may be summed up as lollows :— 

(1) Argamenis based on tiie language of the OT 
and A"/’.- The idiief passages relied on by Oon- 
ditionalists are tlui followin;^ : On ‘p.iit 

I)t '«•»»>, Ps 21“ 37^'^' ‘IIP 7;p»-ao 92’ 9423 
I*r 111" ]o 28.24 So^ Is 5is, E/k 18“ Mai 4'-', 
Mt 7J=' "' KP l.T"- “i' ]62«, Lk 13“- », Jn 8‘‘- 

11J6 14« II. 7* S*'-»'•'«, 1 Co 

;pu. J7^ O oir.. 43, (Jal Ph '",1 Tb rf, 2 Tb 
I" {u\tOf)u\ atw/'tos - a uiu(|ne phrase in N'l'), 1 Ti 
He U)‘“ 12-", .la 1“' fP, 1 P 1 "8 4'«, 2 P 1“ 
2’2 3" 1 .Jn 3‘3 .5“* *2 Itev 2’’ 3* 20’^*’" 21® 22^* 

These i.assafj^es are held to prov(': (a) that man 
IS not inherently immortal ; immortality is the 
attiibult: of Cod only (I Ti 0^®); death, in its 
literal sense, is the result of the Fall; (6) that 
immortabty i.s a gift oH’ered to the righteous ; 
(c) (but it is conditional ; the llible never speaks 
of the iniinortality of the soul ; (d) that obstinate 
sinners are frequently threatened with death, and 
spoken of as destioyed ; and that death meams 
deslruc.tion of body and soul. 

It is plain that in all discussions on the language 
of Scripture the es.Mential point, is the preci.se mean¬ 
ing to be attached to the words ‘ life,’ ‘death,’ and 
similar expressions.“ Are they to be interjireted 
literally or in a moral sense?® The conditionalist 

1 Assiirned to Joseph Pitts in the H M. Catalogfiie. 

* [jile in Chnst ; Pour Ih'scoumes upon the Scripture. Doetrins 
that hnmorialitp is the peculiar J'nnilef/e oj the. Ileijenerate, 
London, 184(i. A ttiird edition of tins work, revised and en- 
larRod, was puhhslied in 1878, and w’as translated into French in 
1880 bv Charles Bvse. 

3 Or K. Pctavcl is a distinffiiished Swiss theoloffian, and his 
work is I,he most compieto aoeount of CunditionaliHui yet pub- 
hshod. He includes amonp the supporters of Conditionalism 
Dr. R, W. Dale (rlooted in the preface Petavcl’s /or 

Eternal Lt/e, Eii}?. ti ISTfi), Prof Sir (1. O. Stokes (quoted by 
E. White ill preface to Lijc in Christ, p. vii), and Archbishop 
Wli.iieli, wlio. in Scripture Revelations Concerning a Future 
State to fpp lai), 190), suirgeats ConditioiiuliNiu as a possible 
hypot hesi'^ 

* The usual words for ‘ life ’ are Heb. ’n and Qr. fwi} (more 
than 10(1 tunes in NT), and, less commonly, ij/vyv. The words 
and pill .ises ilonoting ‘ dc'ath ’ and ‘ destruction ’are much more 
numerous both in Hebrew and in Greek (Petavel, op. eit. pp. 
446-tV) 

^ ‘The I'lnijuaffe found in the NT . . . deeidedly sug’gests that 
the ultiniiiie ponaltv, in the eternal order, of impenitence is 
extinction of Uie puilty soul, even as the ultimate issue of the 
work and vielory of ilhrist is the extinction of evil' (J. M. 
Schulhof, Law oJ Forgiveness, Cambridge, 1901, p. 146). 


puHibioii (forcibly stateil by Locke in a puH.sagc 
already quoted) is that Biblical w^ritews, wdieu they 
use these expressions, use bhem in the obvious and 
litcial sense. The opposite view is put by S. 1). F. 
Salmoiid in his Christian Doctrine of Immortal it y 
(Edinburgh, 1897, pp. 615-623). He argues thatiii 
a good many, at any rate, of the N'l' passages 
relied on by Conditionalists tlie word ‘life’ (iter;) 
means something more than mere existence {c.g. 
Jn 52“ ll“-2'’, Eph 2'*«, Col 2‘3 33, 1 Ti 5«). And, 
further, he quotes certain passages from the 1ST 
which, in his opinion, are irreconcilable with Con¬ 
ditionalism (Mt 25“®, Mk 32", .In Ac I*®, Itcv 
2D»*).i 

(2) PatriMic evidence .—It is claimed by Con- 
ditioiialists that the early Christian Etithers are on 
their side. The opinions of Arnohius have already 
been stated, and it is not seriously dis]>uted, that he 
held conditionalistic views. But, fioin Doihvcll 
onwards, comhtionalist w'riters have brought for 
W'ard a considerable body of J’atristic evidenci* to 
irove their contention that many of the other 
'’athers in early times were on the same side. 
Some of the passages cited .are not convincing,-' 
but others certainly contain expressions w hich are, 
at any rate, capable of a coiulitionalistic intei- 
pretation. Justin Martyr {2 Apol. 7) uses the 
phrase Iva sal oi ipaDXoi dyyeXoi sat Salpores xal dvOpunroi 
|iT|ic^Ti io-i. In his DUilngvc V'lth Trypho he puts 
into the mouth of the aged (Uiiistiaii who is in¬ 
structing him woids which seem formally to deny 
the inherent immortality of the soul. After a 
repudiation of the Platonic doctrine of pro-cxist- 
ence, he goes on to say {Dial, v.) ; oiW prir dOdrarov 
Xph Xtyeiv a\yTi]v (i.e. rgv 6'rt el dSdrariJs icrri 

Kal dylvuyro^ SriXab-f). He then proceeds to develop 
his views, saying that the souls of the righteous 
will not die, while the souls of the wieked w ill he 
punished, iar'dv ai)rds sal elvai sal KoXti^tadai 6 debs 
OtXy. And later on in (lie same, eliaptei he uses the 
]dirase toOtov dtroOvi^tTKovaiv al r^vxal sal 

xoXdtovrat.® Ireiueus (adv. llaer. v. 2) says : iK 
rrjs iselvov virepoxvs, oCik iK rijs 17/AeWpas ipvcrecvs, rgv eis 
del vapafiou^p The most im))ortarit, how- 

ev’er, of the passages in Trerueus beaiiiig on this 
que.stion is found in ii. 56 ( —ii. 34), w'heie, in com¬ 
menting on Ps 148® 21“, he concludes with these 
words (Lat. tr.): 

‘Nmi enim ex nobm, neqne ex nnatra riatura vita eat,: sed 
Heeuiiduui gratiam Dei dutur. Kl iilei» qui Hervaveril dulmii 
vitae. . . accipiet et in Baeculuin Haeculi loiigitiidinem dioriim 
C^ui autem abipceritcaiii , . . ipse ye pnvat in Haeculum aaeculi 
perscverantia- (6iaju.ov7)).' 

More doubtful is the language of Athanasius, 
who.se words are {de Incarnationr, 3); 

ei 8e napafialty sal (rrpa<f>ivrtK yevoivro (fuivhoi, ytyruurKottv 
eavTOVC ryfv ev Oayarai Kara tfivaiy (fiBopay vvopcci li , #cai, pr^Keri 
liiv iv napa&ttano fiyv, tfco Si tovtov hoirriiy diraOyri(TKovTa<: peyttv 
iy ry OaytxTtj} sal iy rfj tfi^opa * 

After Athanasius, conditional istic doctrines are 
found but very rarely. Potavel quotes Neinesius, 
de Hatura Ilominis, 1. ; Tbeophylact, Com., on 1 Ti 
6“®; Nicholas of Metlione, lief at. 20711'.; and a 
synodical letter of Sophronius read at the Third 
Council of Constantinople (A.D. 680) as instances 
of the sporadic survival of such views. But he 

1 For further diBOussion of iheye and Biinilur pasaageB aee O. A. 
Row, Future Re.tnhution (1^7), pp. 18f)-:{47. 

2 e.g. 1?^). Barn. 20 (where the phrase ddyaro^ aiuivios occurs) ; 
Clem. 1 Ep. ad Cor. 36 (eternal life is the gift of God); S Ep ad 
Cor. 7 iayiiv 6 difiOapTot); Ignatius, ad Polyc. ‘2, ad fin., ad 
Ephes 20 (^the Eucharist is (ftappaKoy deayauriait); Theophilutj, ad 
Autolyc. ii. 27 (out« oJv ifniati. OwrjTb? iyivero, ovre aSdvarof)', 
Lactantius, Imt. Div. vii. 6 (‘ non seipiela naturae, sed mercca 
praeiniurnque virtutiu ’); Clem. Alex. Peed. i. 6, ad init. 
(immortality eonforrod by baptism). 

3 Justin’s pupil Tatian uses similar expressions; cf. adv. 

(Irceem, 13 040 B), ovk Sariv aOdvarot rj ij/vxv eatrrijv, 

Svfftfi Si. 

* Elsewhere (e.g. c. Gentes, 33) Athanasius seems to teach the 
inherent immortuity of the soul; and E. White (op. dt. p. 426) 
admits that he holds the doctrine of the ' “ eternal death ” of 
conscious suffering * for the obstinately wicked. 
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admits that they were generally ‘drowned in tlie 
rising tide of the J^hitoriie theory wdiieh was 
made to triuinpli in the CUiurch hy the pseudo- 
Clementines, Tertullian, Minucius helix, Cypriaii, 
Jerome, and espeeially Augustine’ (op. cit. 21‘J). 
Taken as a whole, the I’atristic evidence g(»es to 
show' that a eonsiderable nnmhev of early Fathers 
affirmed, in t)pposition to the Platonic doctrine of 
inherent immortality, that eternal life is the gift 
of God impartcul l-hroiigh the Incarnation, and that 
the soul is not naturally immortal. Whether any 
of them, snvti Aniohius, w’ent further than this 
in the dnection of Auiiihilationism is n«)t certain. 
Two considiMation^. make us hesitate before jno- 
nouncing delinitely. In the first place, there is 
often tM)nsidei:ible doubt as to the exact sense in 
which the Fathers use the words ‘lit(‘,’ ‘death,' 
and similar exjnessions. In many instances, they, 
like the writers ol the Bible, seem to employ them 
W'ith a moral and spiritual latluu- than a phj'siial 
meaning. In the second ])lace, the earliest of tlu* 
Fathers were not seientilic theologians, and their 
language is not always self-consistent. Justin 
Martyi, the most imjiortant witness for Con¬ 
di tionalistic view’s among the Apologists, uses 
language wdiich cleaily imjilies the endless suller- 
ing of the wicked^ All, therefore, that can he 
said with eeitainU is that many of the early 
Fathers sup]toit the lirsi, of the tw’o projiositions 
maintained by modern Clonditionalists, whih* one 
at least, (Arnobius) su})porLs the second also, and 
holds that the jmnishment of the wicked will not 
be of endless duration. 

(.*{) I>ut, ovm and above the apiieal to authority, 
Biblical and Patristic, Conditionalists urge that 
their views are in hannony alike toifh the most 
rtu'i )it theories of svicnee and with the hiyhesl 
spiritual instincts of mankind. Science, it is sai<l, 
falls to sujtply any pi oof of the imniori-ahty of 
the soul. Cdiiditionalism does not demand such 
irool, since it also rejects the doctrine of an in- 
lerent iminortality. Again, science has shown 
that man is physically closely allied to the lower 
animals ; while*, iiit,eliectuairy, there is little, if 
anything, to clioose between, e.g., the higher 
animals and the most backward races of mankind. 
If we postulate immortalitj for all men alike, 
science asks w hetluu w’e can logically stoji at man 
and deny the immortality of the more intelligent 
animals.' This difficulty, w'hich (ionfronts the Cni- 
versalist and the Trmlitionalist alike, is no difficulty 
lor the Conditionalist. Further, the doctiine of 
the ‘ survival of the fittest ’ is one of the most 
assured of those taught by modern science. Con- 


ditionalism is that doctrine transferred to the 
sjiiritual w’orhl.^ If, again, it is tine that ulti¬ 
mately the value of every doctrine must b(> 
measured by its ethical and pract ical results, Con- 
ditionalism, it is urged, is, from this [loint of view , 
in a very strong })osition. It keeps tlu; mean 
betw'een ‘ the dualist ]>essimism wdricli makes evil 
eternal, and the perfidious optimism which asserts 
that all will end w’ell for every one.’ ^ Traditional¬ 
ism, by raising doubts as to God’s justice and love, 
loads to desjiair and unbelief. Universalism, by 
teaching the ultimate salvation of all, fills men 
w’ith a fatal sense of security, and robs them of a 
great motive for spiritual etlort. Conditional ism 
does not run counter to our liighest conceptions of 
the justice and love of (iod, while, by representing 
immortality as a prize to be won, it stimulates and 
insjnios. At the same time, since it does not 
exclude the possibility of the sutl’ering of the 
obstinately w’icked beifore their annihilation, it 
gives due w’eight to the solemn warnings of 
Scrijiture. 

On the whole, it may be said that, although 
Conditionalisni presents certain difficulties of its 
own,® it is free from many others whhdi have 
been urged against its rivals. While some of 
the arguments adduced by Conditionalists, espisci- 
ally tho.se founded on the language of the Bible 
anil the early Fat hers, will not jirove all that its 
ailvocates claim foi them, yet .some important 
conshlerations of a scientific and ethical character 
are in its favour. The spread of tlni doctrine 
during tlie last fifty years among men of various 
.schools of thought is a sufficient iinlieation that 
it oilers a solution of e.schatological problems accept¬ 
able to a large and increasing number of seekers 
after truth. 

L1TKRATI1H.K.—Most of the more important works dealing: with 
Uie Riihjort iiavr liecn mentioned m tlie courHe of the article, 
llesides l liose, the folhiwitiK are useful C. Lambert, Le Syntime 
(Jit iiuinilf moral, I’ans, Jt»77 Itn-ats the question from a philo¬ 
sophic sUindpomtJ; C Byse, .\v(re liurM, I’aris, 1887) ; Oscar 
Cocorda, L'lmmorlnlitd coudizionata, Torre I’ellice, 188I.I ; R. 
Rothc, lioipnatik, HeidellK'rq, 1870, vol. iii. (esp pp KCl-lGO, 
201 C. F. Hudson, Debt and Grace, New York, 1802 [dis- 
ctisHion of I'atristii; evidencej; J. B. Heard, The 'J'nftarlite 
Nature 0/ Kdiiiburjfh, 188U; S. Senhouse-Minton, 77*r 

Glory of Chnst, i,oridon, 1800 ; H. Constable, 'I'he I >v rat ion and 
Natiire 0/Future Punishment^, l.ondoii, 187<> ; Sir J. Stephen, 
Ksnays in Kccleniastical Bwtjraphy''^, London, IS.fiO, voL ii., 
ICt>i 1 okuc, F. Palmer, Winning oj Immortality, New Y’ork, 
I Ml A full list of ancient anil morlerri works on esi-hatolo^! v 
(meludiiif; Conditionalism) is that of Ezra Abiiot, L-ompiled hn 
an Apjiendix to W. R. Alger’s Critical IIinlury of the hoctnne 
of a Future Life, Boston, 188U. Of. also art. Anmmii.ation in 

vol. i. H. W. Fulfokd. 

! CONDUCT.— See Ethics. 
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Assyro-Babylonian (T. G. PINCHES), p. 825. I Egyptian (J. Baikte), p. 827. 

Christian. --See Penance. I Hebrew (A. E. Suffkin), p. 829. 


CONFESSION (Assyro-Babylonian). —Though 
the word for ‘ confession ’ in Assyr.-Bab. is uncer¬ 
tain,® tliere is no doubt whatever that the idea 
existed among the peoples of the Tigris-Euphrates 
valley. By this term they understood the acknow¬ 
ledgment of sin or of wrongdoing on the part of one 
who felt himself thereby out of favour with the 
deity whom he worshijiped, or in danger of that 
disadvantage. The sin or wrongiloing might affect 
a fellow-man, or might he an offence against re¬ 
ligion, justice, or morality, for w’hich the deity, 
jealous with regard to the due observance of right, 

1 Cf. 1 Apol. XXi. b ; airaeaKari^ecrflai. Si rifneit yAvoxn StSiSayptOa 
Tovs otriw tca-i fvapt'rtoi iyyiit Oey ^tSavTaf, Koka^tirBai Si rain 
ifii'icios ical ftTj ^crajSoAXoi'Tas ei/ aiutvitp irvpl niirrtvoptv. See also 
xxviii. 1, lii. fl, 7 ; ? Apol ix. 1. 

2 It was probably some form of the root pitu {petu)^ to openi 
• reveal ’ (see pit pi, below) 


exacted a penalty and inflicted puni.shment. This 
moral or religious aspect of sin, however, was 
probably a late development, the feeling of wrong¬ 
doing iiaving been originally purely ritual—a 
failure to perform sacrilice or w orship, or a defect 
either in the performance or in the oflering. Thus 
it was that the feeling of being in disfavour with 
the deity arose, and one of the means of grace 

1 ‘ Le conditionnalisme serait, k ce point de vue, un cas par- 
ticulier, le plus important, du prociidt B6n6ral de R61ection 
qu’eniploie la nature, de lapr^KliRuliti^qui hc renmrque cntoiiteH 
8e.RlEUvrea. II Be rapprocherait du Darwinisme ’ (LurouBue, Diet. 
Umrerael, Supplement, p. 888 f., Baris, 1878, art. 'Conditiou- 
naliame’ [a good account of the doctrine, chiefly from the 
philosophical side]). 

a Petavel, op. eit. p. 886. 

s See the vigorous attack In Salmond, op. eit. pp. 611-620. 
J. A. Beet, The Last Things (\jondon, 1906, pp. 23&-240,209-805), 
to more sympathetic. 
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would naturally be the makinjr of confession—self- 
humiliation and abasement by the acknowlod^nient 
of the sin. Hiuniliatiori was evidently regarded as 
being a<!(!e[)table t(» the deity, and acknowledgment 
of wrongdoing as f)aving tlie way to forgiveness. 
Moreover, it may be snj)poHed that the man who 
stood .sell-accused belore the deity not only ap¬ 
peased the deity by that act, but also forestalled 
any infonnant who might present his misdeeds in a 
less favoiiralile light. 

With the IJaliylonians the feeling that the deity 
miglil he disjileased by possible WTongdoing was 
exceedingly ancient, and jnobably originateu with 
the Sumerians. A worshipper, in consequence of 
rnisiortune ha])j)ening alter he had oHered prayer 
or sacrilice, or after he had jicrforrned a rite, found 
the cause in some imjierfeetion of his service. Not 
only had the servic.e to be perfect, but the celebrant 
likewise had to be faultless in all his members, 
or imperfections in the ceremonial would occur. 
Moreover, he had to be ritually clean. For this 
reason, sin was originally the transgression of 
ritual law's, and a]i]»earH as such throughout liaby- 
lonian rdigujus literature.^ 

* llnclo.nnif HH lifAfi come me ; and to jiidire mv cauH", 

to dcc.idc iiiv dcciHitiri, have I fatten down hctorc thee. 

Judjye in\ cause, decide iii.v decihion, 

remove the cMt HickneHs from mv Itod.v, 
take away whatever is evit of niv ftesti and niy sinews 
Tin- evil wtiich is m my body, rnv flesh, and niv smews, 
let it this day come forth, and let me see the hffht ’ 2 

Confession and contrition, liow'ever, seems to have 
been a secondary thing with the Assy ro-Babylonians j 
— pnrihcjition by means of ritnal acts and cere- { 
monies took its place. I n the ritinils for jmi ilieation, 
a certain act has to b(*. performed which iHe.\presHed 
by the Sumer, phrase ht-1 uh(h)iu(a^ rendered, 
appfirently, by pit iH, ‘ opening of the mouth,’ 
w hich followed the m'luhnda, or ‘ w'ashing of the 
mouth.’ If the latter was symholical of the 
necessity of speaking the truth, and the determina¬ 
tion on the pait ol the woishipper to do so. Mien 
the ‘ ojiening of Mie month ’ (if that he the meaning 
of the e.xpieMsion), which follows, might stand for a 
directiott to eon 1 ess * to the god the nature of the 
sin or ilelieiimey w’hieh made the. <*,eremonv neces¬ 
sary.* 

In all piobahility the nature of tliese confes.sion8 
is indical e<i hy some of tli<‘ rinnierous Assyr.-liah. 
penitent ial jisalms. An exceedingly perfect one is 
that jmhlislu'd in the Cunnfonn Inscriptwns of 
H'e&'trrrr Ask/, iv. pi. It). I’liis is addre.sM;d to gods 
and goddesses known find nnknow'ii, .and refer.s, 
therefore, to sins and failings both known ami 
unknown. 'J’h(> lolIoAving will indicjite the nature 
of thi.s example : 

‘The forbidden thinp of mv (fod unknowingly I have 
»*a(.t n ; 

The imall.iwed thing of mv goddiss unknowing^ I have 
trum]ilc(l on ; 

Lord, mv nios are manv, great are my omissions; 

Ood, mv ams are many, great are my failings ; 

Goildcss, mv sms are man.v, great arc iny failings. 

The Mils I emiimitted I knew' not; 

The failings I cnmmilLed I knew not; 

The foi hidden thing I ate 1 knew not; 

The unallowed thing I trampled on I knew not. 

The lord in the wroth of hi8 heart hath looked ujxvn me ; 

The god Ml t.he anger of his heart hatti turned ag.siristme ; 
The goddess is angry with me and evilly hath entreated 
me , 

A known or unknown god hath oppressed me; 

A known or unknown goddess hath caused me |)ain. 

^J. Morgenstern, 'The Doctrine of 8in in the Babylonian 
Religion,’ AI I'G x. [lOOhl 3, p. ‘2. 

]) 4. 

3 ‘ to open the mouth (to speak),'is given as a B 3 uionym 

of pit pi (Muss-Arnolt, Assyr. Diet., Berfin, 1901-06, p. 861a). 

* Rih Addi aUributes the weakness of old age, etc., ^om which 
he was suOrnng. to t.he anger of the gods of Gehal on account of 
hiH BUIS, vvhii-h however, he had coiifcsscd epti ana Manx 
f\\inckl('i, ronla/dn vo-n Tel-el-Amama, Berlin, 1896, no. 71; 
Knudtzoii, DGAniarna Tafeln, Leipz. 1910, no. 137, lines 89 ff.J). 


1 besought, but none took my hand ; 

1 wept, but he did not approach my side. 

I call aloud,^ none heareth me ; 

I am oppressed, 1 cover myself, I look not up.’ > 

The jteniteiit here mentions that lie had mjidt 
supplication to his merciful god, had kissed the feet 
of his goddess, and had apijoalcd to god and god¬ 
dess know'n and unknowm. He calls upon them all 
to look favourably upon him, and asks each how 
long his goodwill wdl be witliheld. Men know 
notliing—-not even whether they do evil or good 
The suppliant, however, needs help, and (being 
willing to eonhiss and aeknow'ledge that he has 
sinned) continues as follow's : 

‘Turn the failure I have committed to good ; 

Let the w’lnd carry away the sin 1 have w'rought; 

Tear asunder my many nusdeeds like a garment. 

My god, my sins are 7 times 7—free me from my sins , 

My goddess, my sins arc 7 times 7—free me from my sms; 

Ood known or unknown, my sins are 7 times 7—free me from 
my sms, 

Goddess known or unknown, my sms are 7 times 7—free me 
from mv sins; 

Free me from niy sms, that 1 may how down before thee ; 

May th\ heart, like the heart of the mother va'Iio bore (me), 
return to its }ila(;e ; 

Like the mothi-r wlio bore, the father who begot, may it re¬ 
turn to its place.’ 

The lollowing is iiart of a confe.ssion to a goddess : 

‘ . . hitterlv do 1 lament 

fMy sins] are nian.>, m.v mind is einhittered (thereby) 
lAdy,‘“ cause me tVi know in.v act, sf t tor me a refuge ; 
Remove iny sms, lift up m.v countenance.’!* 

Anotliei I ext speaks of the sliaiiie w hich the 
peiiitenl le(*ls : 

‘ lie pi'ixirateb himself to his god with sighing ; 

He vv« I ps, he withholds not lamentation (’O ' - 
“ Let me tell mv deed—my un^'peukable deed ; 

Let me repeat mv word, mv iinspeakahle 4 word : 

Mj god, let me tell *' mv deed, my imspeakahle deed.” ’* 

In this lu.st, coiittaiy to custotii, Ihcie is aj»- 
paiently a dcsiie to specify tlie nature ol Hit* deed, 
and things so bad seeiii lo be presnjiposeil that 
jierinission has to be asked to mention (or detail) 
them, linfortumitely, the tex’t is defective after 
the Iasi line transhited, so that the com Insion to 
he deduced thert'from is doubtful ; hut tt maybe 
suj»pos(Hl that we have heie a ease in vvliieh con¬ 
fession, with speeilieation of the sin or w rongdoing, 
is provided for. 

In all these inserijdious the penitent makes liis 
contession directly to t lie deity, without the inter- 
mediary of a jiriest or any other ])erson. The 
priest, however, in certain cases, intiodutics him 
to his god, stating that he is sick, in distiess, 
cast dfiw'ii, tre-mhling, raining tears like a cloud, 
uttering w'ordsof sulmiission w’ith sigliing. Wluit, 
he asks, has my lord’s .servant thought out and 

I danned ? Let his mouth revejil w hat I do not 
mow ! Whereupon the penitent, conlirming, 
.sjieaks for himse.lf : 

‘|Ma|ny are mv sins, w'hich I have wholly sinned ; 

Lot this [inislurliine] pass, let me go forth from tribulation. 
(Majnv are my sms, which 1 have wholl.v sinned; 
il.iet this misfortune] pass, let me go forth from Inbulatiun '7 
Numerous pUnises asking for pardon, peace, com¬ 
fort, etc., for the penitent follow, and were seein- 
iiigly pronounced hy the priest. 

Ttie king naturally liad to keep himself pure and 
always lit to rejiresent the people. For this rea.son, 
w’hen he came to perform a ceremony, he said: 
‘ May the tablet of my sins he broken —probably 
an actual tablet, uium which all his misdeeds were 
inscribed.® 

In Ashurbanipal’s well-known prayer to Nebo,* 
the confession of his sins, as well as his perfection 
1 Lit. ‘ I speak words,’ or the like. 

2 Ktar (Zer panituin) ; of. vol. ii. p. 643*>. 

3 llaupt, Akkadischr mid mmerinohe Knilfiehr\fttext€, 1881, p. 
116 f.; Zimmern, Bab. Busspsalmen, Leipzig, 1886, p. 34, Eii/^ks. 
1-8; Jastrow, Jiel. Bab. und Ass. ii. [Giessen, li>06J 76. 

4 Lit. * unrepeatable.’ ® Or ‘ confess ’ {luqbiy. 

® Zimmern, op. cit. pp. 86, 66 ft. 

11b. p. 88, lines 78-21. 

3 Morgenstern, loe. eit. p. 129. 

® Strong, Trans, cf the 9th Intemat. Confpess of Orientalists, 
London, 1898. ii. 100 ft. 
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in service, was the great offering which he made to 
the deity: 

* AShur-bain-apli cunfeiMied hui heconatantJv pru.vetl to 
N'vbo, his lord ; 

>\ bat. he «eL at the feet of the Queen of Nineveh he eoneealed 
not in the assenibl.; of the jjreat uo.ls ; 

W liat he Htoied in the Hanetnan of I'lkittu he concealed not 
(even) in tlie aH8enibl,\ of hia haters; 

“ In the ns->einbly of niy haters forsake me not, Mebo— 

In the asseiiibli of iny oppressors (0 forsake not my life.’”* 

At this piiint. come the lme.s punted in art. 
Birth (Assyr.-Bah.) in vol. ii. p. 644‘’, and the 
king is tlien infoimed that liis haters shail dis¬ 
appear like ri[>j)les on the surface of the water, and 
like saudliills (?) on the face of tlie land- * thou 
shall stand up, Assur-bani-ftjili in the presenee of 
the great gods thou shall give juaise to Nebo.’ To 
all appearance, these concluding w ords contain the 
promise of ultimate pardon and rehabilitation. 

Litbkaturb.—T his IS indicated in the notes. 

T. G. Pinches. 

CONFESSION (Egyptian).— Uf the deep sense 
of the guiltiness ot sin and the deeii contiition for 
if. which are characteristic, of the IIt;biew or of the 
Christian religion, the Egyptian knew nothing, 
or, at all events, expressed nothing. It would be 
too much to say that he had no sense of sin, for of 
the wrongness of certain acts, and, in a very 
marketl ami unusual degiee, of the w'rongness of 
certain frames and dispositions of character, he 
had a very clear and accurate percciitioii; but, at 
ail events, he had no concejitioTi of rcpiuitanee, or, 
at least, none which has left iiny mark upon his 
religious li(.(Mature. It niu.st always be reniem- 
beied that tlieie are immense gajis in our know¬ 
ledge of the Egyjitian religion, and that the bulk 
of our intormjit.ion with regard to the view which 
the higyptiari entertained ol sin is derived iruiii a 
singhi book—the P»ook of the Dead—whose sole 
j)urpo.se was to st'cure for the decease.d Egy}>tian a 
safe ])assag(‘ thiough the dan^'ers wdiicli awailed 
him alter death, and a triumjdiant vindication 
before the .Judge of the under world ; but in none 
ot tlie religious literature that has survived — 
iieithe.r in the Book ol the J)ead, nor in any of the 
numerous hymns to the various deities, nor in any 
of the tomb-inscriptions—is there to be found the 
slightest trace of siudi a thing as acknowledgment 
of sin or repentance for it. 'I'liero is no ]>enitential 
element whatsoc\er in Egyjitian religious litera¬ 
ture. M'hat we must understand by confession 
111 the Egyptian religion would be luuch better 
described by such a woid as ‘repudiation.’ So far 
as the written records go, no ICgyptian ever con¬ 
fessed a sin ; but every Egyiitiaii sturdily and 
steadfastly repudiated sin, ami, iii fa(;t, the destiny 
of the deceased in the other world depended 
largely on his ability to rejuidiate with clearne.s8 
and accuracy a c.crtain delinite list of sinful acts, 
words, and thoughts. 

Our information on the subject is almost entirely 
derived from the remarkable document know’n by 
the cunons and solf-contrudictory title of the 
Negative Confession—a document which forms 
ch. (5XXV. of the Bo(»k of the Dead. It is not 
possible to state with exactness when this very 
important doiuiiuent came into the form in which 
we now have it. Tlie papyri which preserve it to 
us are not older than the time of the XVlllth 
dynasty (1580-1350 B.C.); but it must have been 
in existence, at least in its main elements, long 
before that period. The inscrintion in the tomb of 
Ameny at Beni-Hasan (Xllth dyn.) contains a 
distinct element of re^iudiation; ‘No little child 
have 1 injured; no widow have I oppressed; no 
fisherman have 1 hindered ; no shepherd have I 
detained.’ Large portions of the text of the Book 
of the Dead are found on coffins of the Middle 

1 JpteU ASiur-banir-dpli dmi-tu. 

* Ib. p. 206, linea 27-81, reviaed. 


Kingdom (Xlth and Xllth dynasties), and tlint 
Dsirian view of the life after death to which the 
Negative Confe.ssioii belongs is as ohl as the 
Pyramid texts (VTli and Vltli dyn.), while a 
tradition which there is no reason to doubt asciibcs 
the linding of cli. xxx. of the Book ot the Dead 
(the famous apjieal to the heart not to bear false 
witness against its owner in the Day of Jmlj;- 
ment) to Prince Hordadef in the reign of Menkauia 
(IVtli dyn.). While, therefore, the present Judg- 
nient-.scene of the Book of the Dead, containing 
the Negative Confe.ssion, may not be older than 
the XVlllth dynasty, there can be little doubt 
that its tundamental conceptions are almost as old 
as the Egyptian Kingdom. 

C’huptci exxv. of the Book of the Dead consists 
of three |»H,rts : (a) an iiitrodncl.ion, containing a 
hymn of adoration to Osiris, and a form of tlie 
rejiudiation of sins which, there is reason to believe, 
is older than the actual confession w’hich follows 
it; {/)) the Negative Confession itself ; and {c) an 
addie.ss to the gods of the iindci world. The 
whole chapter forms a jiart of the ritual w-liieh is 
supposed to be gone t,lirougli in the seem; of the 
judgment of the dead, and the confessional part of 
it seems to be sujiplementary to the actual judg¬ 
ment whose issue was determined by the weighing 
ol the heart of the deceased against the feather 
which was tlie, emblem of Maat, the goddess of 
Tiutli. Ill his (joiilcssion the Egyptian tcstilied 
that he had not been guilty ol certain sins which 
would have involved liis punishment in the spirit 
world ; but ai>]iarently liis repudiation of iniiiuity 
was not he!u to be in itselt sufficient for hia 
vindication, since it had to be corroborated by the 
unprejudiced evidence anorded by the weighing of 
his heart. However stoutly the deceast^d might 
assert lus innocence of all siii, it w'as not eonsideied 
udvi.sahle to allow the heart to give its testimony 
bcfoie it had been iuiploied in a special pruyei not 
to shame its ownci. In one of its many varying 
forms this prayer runs thus : 

() ni> heart, ui> mother! O my heart, my motlier 1 O niy 

rt ol iiij oxistfUft ui»oii earth' Ma> nouutit Mtaud up to 

> 081 * me 111 in thi* preHenc'.e ot the lorilH ot the 

uihvI , lit. It not hi Haui of me and of ttiat which 1 have ilunu. 

hath done i •. il ttuiiinst tViat which ih nnht and true" ; may 
noimtit tie aifivnist me in tho prenenoo of tlie i^reat frcwl, the 
Lord of AmenlA:l ! IIuma|ri> to thoo, () my heart! lloniuge to 
the'*, O my heart! lloiiiu^;c to you, O mv reins ! ’ 

'I’lic heart, thus cajoled, might be exyiected to 
eorroborate the confessional statements ol its 
owner. 

It is not certain whether the repudiation of sins 
preceded or followed the weighing of the heart, 
and the jioint is immaterial. Arrived at the 
.Judgment Hall—‘the Hall of Double Maati,’ or of 
the Twofold Truth—the deceased began lii.s con¬ 
fession by reciting a brief formula of invocation to 
Usiris, wliicli runs as follows : 

‘ I’raibe be to thee, thou jjrcat pod, thou lord of the two 
truthe t 1 have come to thee, O my lorci, that 1 may behold thy 
beauty. I know thee, and I know the namca of the forty-two 
pods who are with thee in the Hall of the Two Truths, who live 
on the evil-doers, and who drink their blood each day of the 
reukoninp before Untiefer [Osins]. I come to thee, and bring 
to thee truth, and chase away wrong-doing.’ 

After this invocation, he recited a nreiiininary 
repudiation of sins in a form somewhat shorter 
than that of the Negative Confession, the number 
of sins repudiated being generally aliout thirty- 
seven, as against forty-two in the more elaborate 
form which followed. The sins repudiated are not 
always the same in the various versions; but the 
variations are not in any case of great moment. 
The following version is from the well-known 
papyrus of Nu (XVlllth dyn.); 

* I have not done evil to mankind. I have not oppressed the 
members of my family. I have not wrought evil in the place 
of right and truth. I have had no knowledge of worthless men. 
I have not wrought evil. I have not set foremost in the con¬ 
siderations of each day that excessive labour should be performed 
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for me. I have not hrouffht forward my riarrio for exaltation to 
honours. I have not ill-treated Horiania. 1 hate not thoug'ht 
scorn of God. I have not <kfrfuide(l the oiipresswl of his 
proiMjrty. I have not done that winch is an ahoniination unto 
the gods. I have not canned harm to be done U) tlie aervant 
by Ills master. I have not < an.^cd jiaiti I have nnule no one to 
suffer huntfcr. 1 havi nitid< no one to weeji J have done no 
murder, I have rnd given Ui' order for muider to he done for 
me. 1 have not inllicted pam upon lumiKuid. 1 have not 
defrauded the tempJeH of Uieir olleringa. 1 have not purloined 
thee.akeH of the g(»(jH 1 have not carried off the cakes offered 
to the AAi/a lillunniiati'd souks] I have not coiiiniitted forni¬ 
cation I have not polluted myself, or diininishcd from the 
bushel. I have neither ad<i(‘d to nor filched away land. I have 
not eneroar'hed ujion the fields of others. I have nut added to 
the weights of tin scales I liave not misread the pointer of 
the sc.ili s I have not carried away the milk trom the inonthB 
of (hildien J have nut driven away the cattle which were 
upon their pastures. I have; mit snared the feathered fowl of 
the pteservesof the ^ods. 1 have not eau(rlit lish with fish of 
tlieir kind I have not turned hack vvat.(‘r in its time J have 
not eiit a cutting in a e.arial of ruiiiiiiig w’uler. I have not 
extiriguislied a fire when it should burn. J have not violated 
the tinies of the elioseii iiieal-otleruiKs I have not driven off 
tile (‘uttle from the pioperty of the gods. I have not repulsed 
Uod in his manliestatioii^. I am pure. 1 am pure.’ 

Ill all ]irol)aliilily this inlrodiiction represents an 
ol<l(‘r Itinii of confoHsum, and wtis ori;;inally all 
tliMb was tixjiccted of tins deceased, 'i'lie develoji- 
iiient of the doc.liinc of the .In(l;;iiiont, however, 
led to its lieiiij^ sujijilenienlcd liy a more exttdided 
ami formal vtMsion. Ahuic^ wil.li Osiris, there sat 
in the Hall of the Two 'J’j tilhs forty-two gods, who 
formeil a kind oi jury liclore which the deceastul 
luul to jihuid. The numher foity-two niay have 
hceii scl(‘cl(‘d hecause t he most general division of 
the land of Mgypt gave forty-two mimes or dislriels, 
and there was thus a god for each mime. Maspero 
Kiiggt'st h that they wer(‘ elioseii one Irora eaeli of 
tlie cities of Mgyjit whicli recognized the authority 
of Osins {Dawn of Cii'ilizofioii, p. IS8). 'f’hcsi' 
juiors were eri'atures of teriilying aspect and still 
moie teinfying tit les, .‘ind heiore each of them the 
deceased was obliged to (h;elare that he Inul not 
commit.ted the jiartieular sin uhich that god had 
authority to jiunish. 'I’lie tit.les of the gods are 
such as—‘ (’lasper of Klanio,’ ‘ Devourer of Shade.s,’ 
‘Crusher of lioiies,’ ‘ Oevoiirer of lilood,’ ‘De¬ 
stroyer,’ and so fortli. Tliere are variations in the 
dilhireiit papyri, and the list here given is from the 
juiiiyruM ot Nehseni in the Hrit isli Museum. Each 
coidession is ^irefaced hy ‘ Hail t hou,’ and the title 
of the particular go<l addressed is given. The 
confession is as tollows ; 

‘(1) 1 liavd not iloiie iiiKiiiitY. (2) I have noi c.ommitted 
rolilicrv with v lolcncf. (.-!) 1 havo dont- moJi-imm- to no man. 
(4) I have not commiltt'd theft, ffi) T have not Blain man or 
woman. (11) I have not iiiadi* light the hunhcl (7) 1 have not 
ai'led deceitfullj. (8) 1 have not luulomed the thiiigH which 
belong to Uod. (11) I have not uttereil talHehood. (10) I have 
not (aimed away food. (11) I have not uttered evil worda, 
(12) 1 have attai'ked no man (IK) 1 have not killed the beaHta 
which uie the property of Uod (M) I have not acU’d deceit- 
fiUly. (Ill) I have not laid waste ploughed land. (Ki) I have 
never pned into iniittcrn. (17) 1 have not Bet my mouth in 
motion against any man. (18) 1 have not given way to anger 
concerning inv'Helf without a cause. (Ill) I have not defiled the 
wife of a inaii. (20) 1 have not committed any sin against 
purity. ('.-’1) I have not Htruck fear into any man. (22) 1 hav'e 
not violateil sai'red times ami HeasunB. (2.1) 1 have nut been a 
man of anger. (24) I liave not made myHelf deaf to words of 
right and truth. (25) I have not stirred up strife. (2«) I have 
made IK) man to weep. (27) I have not commiltiHl acts of 
iminiritv or Hodomy. (2H) 1 have not eaten my heart. (29) I 
have ahiiHed no man. (KO) I have nol, acted with violence. 
(81) 1 liave not Judged hastih. (82) I have not taken vengeance 
ujvoii the god. (KK) I have not inult.ii>hed my Mpeech overmuch. 
(34) I have nol acted with deceit, or worked wickedness. (35) 
i have not cursed the king, (.'id) I have not fouled water. 
(37) I have not maile liaiiglity my v oice (.'kS) I liave not cur-sed 
the god. (39) I have not beliaved with iiiholeie'e. (40) I liave 
not Houglit for distinctions. (41) 1 hav'c not increased my 
wc.ilth eveepvt witti ‘iiich things as are mv own possessions. 
(4?) I have not Uiought scorn of the god who is in my city.' 
hollowing upon tluH eonfes,sion eome.s an juldress 
to the asse.ssor-gofls in which the deceased pas.se8 
fioiu the re]mdiiit.it)n of sin to the positive assertion 
of his lucritorious conduct. 

‘ I’raise to yon, ye gods, ye who are in the Hall of the Two 
Truths, in wliose body is no lie, and who live in truth. ... Be¬ 
hold 1 come to you without mn, without evil. ... 1 have done 


that w’hich man commandeth and that wherewith the gods are 
content. I have phrased the god with that which he luveth. 
1 have given bread to the hungry, water to the thirsty, clothing 
to the naked, and a passage over tlie nver to him who hath no 
boat. I have made offerings to the god, and funerary gifts to 
the illiiniinated souls.’ 

An cxiiiinnntion of the two lists shows that in 
both cases the compilers had some difficulty in 
making out tlic reijuisito number of sins, as there 
are several confessions which are practically dupli¬ 
cates of others which have been made before, 
e.ff. in the Megative Confession, ‘I have done 
violence to no man,’ ‘ 1 have not acted with 
violence,’ ‘I have not behaved with violence’, 
and again, ‘1 have not acted deccitfullv’ occurs 
twice, w'hile in addition we have ‘ 1 have not 
acted with deceit, or worked wickedness.’ Such 
repfititions were, of course, almost inevitable when 
a delinite li.st of transgressions had to be tilled up 
by a sometimes hasty and often careless s(;ribe, 
who well knew that the document on which he 
was engaged w'as never likely to he read by any 
one after it had once been placed in the c.ollin of 
the deceased. 

An analysis of the sins repudiated in the intro¬ 
duction and the Negative Confession may be 
attempted, giving the number of sins falling under 
particular heads in either document: 


liitro- 

duf'tion. 


Sms against the gods III 

„ „ „ jH'Tson of others 12 

•t M pro))i‘rty ft 

„ „ puiity 1 

„ of dwelt 3 


of character and dispohitioii 0 


Negative 

Coiitessioii. 

0 

4 

b 

3 

4 

IH 


Then* aie, of course, in both lists, some sms of 
sucli a character that they iiiiglit oeeiijiy a place in 
more than one of these c.alegories. An exami¬ 
nation of this elassiJjcation suggests what is on 


other groumis extremely probable -namely, that 
the introduction is a survival from more primitive 
times, and leiiresents a code of morality earliet 
than that of tiie Negative C’onfession. Tims, sins 
of sacrilege and sins against- the person of others 
oceujiy by far the most jirominent position in the 
iiilrodnetioii, as would lie expected in a more 
jiriTuitive state of society, amounting in number to 
10 and 12 resjieetively—22 sins out of 37. In the 
Confession tlukse numbers have shrunk to 6 and 4. 
Uii the Ollier hand, the sense of the sinfulness of 
acts of iuijuirity has increased, if we may assunie 
its incrca.se from a more elaborate repudiation of 
such acts. Hut the most remarkable develojunent 
is tlie growth in the sense of the importance of 
character. While the introduction rejiudiates six 
sins specially allecting the inner man, the Con¬ 
fession repudiates no fewer than eighteen. 

When we come to consider the particular sins 
which the Kg5’^ptian judged to he fatal to him 
wlio committed them, we find several which are 
obviously the product of the conditions under 
which Egyptian agriculture was carried on. *I 
have not turned back water in its time,’ and ‘ 1 
have not cut a cutting in a canal of running 
water,’ both point to dishonest ap})ropriation of 
irrigation water, l^eaving these out of considera¬ 
tion as being the result of special circumstances, 
w’e see that what the Egyptian wished to avoid, 
or to be held to have avoided, in his life was 
Homething like this—im])iety and sacrilege; crimes 
of violence against others, either direct or by 
incitation; adultery and unnatural vice ; cruelty, 
ferocity, and unlviiidness towards defenceless 
inferiors. In all these points the Egyptian Con¬ 
fession indicates a code of morality not superior to 
that current aiiioug other nations, and indeed in 
some reflects distinctly of an outward and formal 
tyiie. Tlie stress laid upon merely ceremonial sins 
an obvious defect. As Maspero says (op. rit. 
11(1), ‘ the material interests of the temple were too 
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prominent, and the crime of killing a sacred goose 
or stealing a loaf from the bread oflerings was 
considered as abominable as calumny or murder.’ 
Where the Confession is striking is in its develoj>- 
ment of the sense of those duties which a man 
owes to his own character and self-respect. Parti- 
eulai ly remarkable is the stress laid ui»on reticence 
and control of speech. Four at least of the repu¬ 
diations refer to this—deprecating slander, foul 
R[»(!uking, disdainfulness oi speech, and mere jiro- 
fusion of words. This is quite in accordance with 
what we learn from other sources as to Egyptian 
ideals of character.’ ‘ I^et tliy thoughts be abun¬ 
dant,’ says the oldest WImIoiu book of Egypt, 
‘ let thy words be under restraint.’ Again, anger 
and hasty judgment, miscliief-niaking, and the 
insolence of pride together furnish the subject of 
eight repudiations. Tf Frman’s intcrjiretalion be 
c.orreci, useless remorse is deprecated by the obscure 
n’pudiation 28, ‘1 have not eaten my heart.’ 
lJudge’s version is mor(! commonplace : ‘1 have not 
lost my temjier and become angry.’ The sin of 
closing the mind to ideas and inspirations of truth 
is re])U(iiated in 24, ‘ 1 have not made inystdf deaf 
to words of right and truth,’ and conceivably also 
in the last item of tlie introduction—‘T luue not 
repulsed God in Ills manitestations,’ or ‘slopjied a 
god in his comings forth.’ A sensii of fan play 
even to the (ucatures gives us 31 of the intro¬ 
duction—‘I hav(i not caught lish with fish of their 
own kind ’ (’! cf. Kx 23^" ‘ Tliou .slialt not siadhe a 
kid in his mother’s milk’). 

On the whole, that which disi.inguisbes the 
Kgyptian Confession is not wliat it is so frequently 
extolled for—an execjitionally high stamlard of 
morality. The Conle.ssiori itself shows that the 
standard was very much tlial which has obtained 
among all nations that have a right to Ixs called 
civilized. Its distinction is the stress ^^llicll it 
lays on the inner duties- those duties which a man 
owes to himself, and which ennoble and strengthen 
character. Self-restraint and self-jiossession, dig¬ 
nified reticence, and absence of meildlesomeness, 
tlie ca]>acity of hearing prosperity without in- 
soleiuje, and the resolve to preserve an open mind 
towards the truth—the ctlort to maintain such a 
sound and wholesome stam’ard marks out the 
Egy])( iaii code as being of a particularly high tj'pe. 
Even if it he permissible to infer that the insistence 
on these virtues suggests that the Egyfitian char¬ 
acter was sjiecially prone to faults against them, it 
must still be admitted that no other nation ever 
formulated and stereotyjied such a list of man’s 
duties to his owui cliaracter as part of its acknow¬ 
ledged (!ode of morality. It has been pointed out 
tliat what seems to us the defect of the whole idea 
of the (Confession—the absence from it of anything 
approai-hing a sense of repentance for wrong¬ 
doing- appears to be a permanent factor of the 
)tian character. 

he essential mode of justification in the judg¬ 
ment,’ says Petrie ( /M. of A nr. Egypt, n. 89), 
‘was by the declaration of the deceased that he 
had not done various crimes; and to this day the 
Egyptian will rely on justifying himself by sheer 
assertion that he has not done wrong, in face of 
absolute proofs to the contrary.’ 

LiTWRATunR.—A, Ermau,//aaefftooe o/ Egyp. Religion, 
don, 1907; G. SteindorfF, Rel. nt the Anc. Egyptians, New 
York and London, l»()f); E. Naville, 7'he Old Eniljitian Faith, 
London, 11K»9, Dasagypt. I'odlenhuch, llerJin, isstj; E. A. W. 
Budge, Egypt. Reluiion, London, 1900, The Rook of the Dead, 
London lS9s; G. Maspero, Uist. anc. des penples de POrient 
classique, vol. i., ‘Lea OngincB' (Eng. tr, Dami of Civilization, 
liondon, 1894); J. H. Breasted, Hist, of Egypt, London, 1908; 
W. M. F. Petrie, Religion and Conscience in Anc. Egypt, 
London, 189S, Rel. of Anc.. Egypt, London, l»()fl; P. Le Page 
Renouf, Origin and Qroxeth of Relig. of anc. Egypt (Hib. licot., 
London, 1879, 4th ed. 1897); The Egyptian Book of the bead; 
RP, lat and 2iid series, London, various dates. 

James Baikie. 


CONFESSION (Hebrew). — !. The term.— 
The llipb. and Hitlip., niin and nwnn, of the verb 
■IT, ‘ to throw,’ acquired the meanings of ‘ to praise * 
and ‘ to confess.’ The former stands for both, the 
latter is the technical t(‘rni for ‘ to confess.’ Jioth 
are rendered in the LXX by i^opoXojeTv. 'I’lie 
nouns derived from it arc .Tjin, ‘praise,’ ‘thanks¬ 
giving,’ and in Jos 7'“ and Ezr 10” ‘eoiifession of 
sin’; and the late Hebrew' •n'i = ‘ confession of 
sm.' 

The connexion between Uirowing, praising, and confessing is 
not obvious The* suggestion that a uesticiilation with tlie hand 
wa.s made while praising and confessing is too faiioitul. It is 
more probable that HT sigiuties meliiplioncally ‘ to throw know¬ 
ledge aliour,’ to make it public, and is thus eognate to y'l'iri 
and ynirin.i 

2 . Confession of sin against God.—Whatever 
flic Israeliiisli coiice[»ti()ti «tf sin was in any period 
of tlicir known libslory, an ailmis.sion of it w'a.s 
expected from the jienilent, wlie.lliei a penalty 
w’as to follow or not. ^^’itlloul, therefore, follow'- 
ing the chronological older of the various docn- 
inents, w'e find throiiglimit the O'l’ individual and 
public confession insisled on and practi.sed. 

VTuy ejiily in the Book of Genesis, the ques¬ 
tions luhiiesstid to Adam and Cain (3“ 4**) were 
<‘aIeulaG‘d to extract confession. Judah eonfe.s.se8 
'rumar more just than himself (38^®).’* Jacob con¬ 
fesses his uinvorthiiiess (32“’), «ml hi.s sons their 
guiltiness eoneerning Josejili (42^^). Joshua urges 
-Aehan to confess (Jos 7^'’). 1 )avid confesses wdieii 

Nathan brings his sin home (2 S 12*®) ; so do the 
Israelites in a body when brought to repentance 
(Nn J4«’, 1 S 7® 12“’). 

The mission of tlie i)ro})hcts was ‘to declare 
unU) Jacob his transgrijssion and to Israel bis sin ’ 
(Mie 3" ; ef. Jl 2*®^-, Is 58'), and a reciprocal acknow- 
iedgment w'as expected (Jer 2®® 3*®, 11 os 14*). 

Tlie B.salter abounds in inst-ances of public and 
individual confession. Foremost stands Bs 61, 
wliicli embodies a fully-ileveloped eoneejition of 
sin and grace. Tto ascription to Jlavid indicates an 
afipreciation of David’.s confe.ssion in 2 S 12. I’s 32 
is a model fienitential psalm, in wdiich a yiious man 
is reluctant for some time to admit the sin of an 
accusing conscience, until some external circum¬ 
stance forces confession from his lips (Kiibeiie, 
Snnde und (inade, Munich, 1905, p. 352). Sirui- 
liirly in Ps 38 a jiious man ascribes Ids misfortunes 
to his sins which be can bear no longer, and un¬ 
burdens liis conscience by ‘declaring his iniquity 
and confessing his sin ’ (v.*®).* 

The religious aspect of the book of Proverbs is 
Kudsemonism. The wise man is liayipy, and he is 
wise who regulates his life in accortbince with the 
Divine commands. The sinner is a fool. Con¬ 
fession of sin is an act of wisdom (28’®). 

In the sacrificial cult, confession of sin was an 
essential element (Lv 5® IG"*, Nu 5*- \ According 
to Maimonides (Fucf Ma'an, Uak. iii. 14), the sacri- 
finer of a sin-, trespass-, or bnrnt.-otrering laid both 
hands between the horns of the victim, and .said ; 

*I have sinned, committed iniqiiity, traiasgressed, have done 
thus and thus. I repent before Thee, and this is my atoning 
sacrifice, ’ 

On the Day of Atonement the high jiriest is 
said to have confessed three times. Standing by 
his victim between the porch and the altar, facing 
west, and with his hands upon its head, he made the 
following confession : 

J Malbim on Lv 6» says that ■Ti; has the opjiosite meaning of 
‘ to conceal,’ ‘ to deny.' It is peculiar to man to hide his know 
ledge of God and of his sin. The nniD proclaims them. 

2On this the Talmud remarks: ‘Judah's praise consists in 
his confession ’—a double play on his name {Meg. 25'>; see also 
Sot. 7 and 10). 

*The present writer is Inclined to think that the unusual 
expression 'o >s a mistake, having arisen from similarity to 
the previous T'jN, and that the original reading was Dj nn'iK 
This also completes the synthetic parallelism. 
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‘I bPHoech Uiv*;, Jahwfh, I hmn ooniniittfd Jnwjuily, I haA’e 
transfrreHSed, I have Jii-fore thee, I and my hoiiHe. 

1 bcHeenh thee, Jahwelj, foriine ikjw the iniquities and the 
tranH)fre«Kiong and the Hin8 wlierein I have coniiiiitti d iMiquity 
and traiiti;p'reH«ed and Hiiiried hrfore Mice, I and niv house. 
Afl it IH written in liie luw of tli\ ber\ant JMr),sfcs, “ Foi on this 
day shall atonement he nmde for you, to eleanse ^ou from all 
your sins.”’ 

The priests atul peojile resjioiideil; ‘ lilessed he 
the name of IIis j^'lory for ever.’ The second time 
was over Mu* siii-ofl'ciinn; of the priests, when the 
same foirnula was used, with the addition of ‘the 
sons of Aaron, tliy holy people’ after ‘1 and my 
house.’ I’lie Muni coniessioii was made o\cr the 
sca}ie-^’^oat, and Mie same formula was worded in 
the Muni jieison jilural, with ‘Thy people, the 
house ol Israel,’ substituted for * I and my house.’ 

'J’hc K\ile vvroujiht a nialerial change m the 
reli^'ious disjiosition as well as in the onlAvaid for¬ 
tune.-. of the jteople. In the Jilace of the defiant 
Isr.'ielitisli nation there returned from lialiylon a 
Mhuieh of serioihs and liniid Jews. NN’iMiout 
<louhtm<; Ml,‘it they ^\ere the suceeasors of aneieril 
Isiael ami lu'iislo ilie pioinises, they were rendered 
<lilli(h‘iit h^ Micii inisnahle lesouiee.s. Tliey saw in 
their iiileriouty Mod’s ehasii.semerif foi theii sin. 
Confession of sin fieeame hcm-etoiMi a eoneomitaiit 
of re.li^rioiis ('\eieise (see K/r 9'', Neh 9-“ ). The 
confession in Dn 9^“^® resemhles in sev<‘ral ways 
that of Nell, and liar ; hut, as Marti {Cant, on 
Dan. j». ().^») (di.serves, the similarity is ilue not tt» 
quotations from each oUiei, hut to some eommoii 
stereotyped litur^^ieal prayeisfroni which nil drew. 

A ]>eeuliai leature of exilic and post-exilic con¬ 
fession is llu* ajr^re^atc con<‘<*|»( lou of sin to which 
is reckone<I the ‘sins of tlie fatliei.s.’’ The truth 
eontained in t,he 'ralmudic ada^'^e that IsraeliU's 
were (‘aeh othm'.s sunities 89, ami elsewhere) 

is older Mian the Talmud. Viewing; themselves as 
partakers of a, common hlessin*;, they felt a share 
in the cause of the common misfoi l vines. Lit ui^ieal 
confession, therefore, arose not liom a sensi; ol in¬ 
dividual sin Ol tlie imperfection of human iiatiiie, 
hut from the desire foi amelioration of jnesent 
circumstances. It is the juous man who is ever 
ready to eonless. Tohit eiiumerafes his virtiK's, 
his loyally to .laliweh and (lie. Law (eh. 1). He 
Uiads a hliiimdess life, liiit eonfe-sses his sins and 
^oes into judgment with his fathers. His model 
inte^iity saves Azarias from the fire, hut he con¬ 
fesses, ‘ \N e have sinned ’ (L\X Dn J"***' ). Tndividii* 
ally a jiious man had few sins to confes.s. Lej;al 
ohser\anci*<‘oulil keep him sinless, and tliesaenfieial 
cult madc^ood that in which he failed throiij^h ij^nor- 
Hiiee. ‘ No sinner ever sU*pt in .lenisalem. 'I'lie 
evening" sacrilice atuneil for sins of the ilay, and that 
of the moniinn for sins of the iii^^dit ’ {Mid. Itab. and 
Tanrh. on Nu28^ ; aksollaslii on Is D’). Sin being 
not sinfulness hut actual sin, and that a collection 
of single sins, a pious man was able to know w'hat 
to do and what to avoid, so as to keep a clean 
balance with God. Not the righteous like the 
patriarch.s, hut actual sinners like Maiiasses, neeil 
rejiontaiiee and confe-ssion (I’uiyer of Manasses). 
To this class of general liturgical confession 
belongs the sixth petition in the S/ie/notie. JSsre: 
‘Forgive us, (J our Father, for we have sinned; 
pardon us, () our King, tor we have transgressed.’ 

After the destruction of the Temple, the Day of 
AUme.me.nt, even without sacrilice, retained its 
expiatory jiower, and has since been observed as a 
day of fasting, repentance, and confession. The 
form of confession at first w^as brief and general— 
‘ We liave sinned.’ K. Akiha knew- already the 
first four verses of the Abimi Malkenu, one of 
whi(di is ‘Our Father, our King, w'e have sinned 
before thee’ (Ta'an. 25h). For other short forms 
of eonfesMon see, Yonia 87ft. That of Rah was : 

1 In the Sephaniicand Kablialiatic roconsiong of the Askamnu 
(see below), ‘we and our fathern have sinned’ is still given. 


‘ Thou knowest tiio eternal secrets, and the hidden mysteries 
of all the living. Thou searchest out the innertiiusl recesses, 
and tricst the reins and the heart. Nothing is concealed from 
thee, or hidden from thine eyes.’ 

Longer is that of R. Jlamnuna, which stands at 
the end of the Shenioue Esre : 

‘O my God, before I was formed, I was nothing worth, and, 
now that I have been formed, 1 am hut as though 1 had not 
been formed. Dust 1 am in my life , how inu(‘h more so in in.\ 
death. Beliold, I am before thee as a vessel full of shame and 
confusion. O ina> it be th.\ will, O Lord lui God and the Ooil 
of niy fatherb, that. I iiiav sin no more , and, as tor the sins 1 
have committed, purge them aw’ay by thy gieat niercios, but 
not by means of Bufferings and sore diseases.' 

R. Hilii diiected that one shouhl say : 

‘I contess all the r\il that I have done before thee. I stand 
on an evil path. Wliaiwcr I have d(Jiic, 1 w‘ill do the like no 
inoTv. May it lie thv will, <> I^ord mv God, to pardon all inv 
ini(|uitieb, to furgnve ail m> tr.LiisgieK^uons, and to atone for ail 
iiiy sms’(7>nJ. yf lii y) 

A loud enumeiation of individual sins was con¬ 
sidered airogaiil {Sot. 7ft). The rule still is that 
confession ol individual sins shall he inaudible., 
except xvlien concealment Avould implicali; the in¬ 
nocent (>S7ca////y« 'A rule, 'I'u.r. Or. Hat/. GOT). 

The lituigy of the Day of Atonement giadiially 
increased in hulk with suif.ahle jirayeis and eun- 
fessions, jiroininent among them being l\\v. Asluininu 
and 'Al-Xirfy called the lesser and gre.ater coiifeN- 
sioiiH, and rejieafed four times in the course of the 
twenty-tour lionis of the fast, with a slight taji on 
the hi east at the mention of each sin. The formei 
consists of twenty-four exjiressions for sin, ai}>hu- 
hetieally airanged, the last letlei being rejieated 
three times. It is jnohahly the (lonfession referreil 
to in the Dnl((.rhr. The 'Al-Ilr( is a mine ex- 
hau.stive catalogue of sin, also al]ihahetic,al, and 
has ill the Ashkenazic use forty-tour lines, each 
eomnieneing, ‘ For the sin w'hereiii we have sinned 
before thee,’ etc. 

It is a pum.s eustoni to submit to forty stripes 
.save one, on t hi* eve of the Day of A toiiement. The 
penitent, lying prostrate with head towards the 
north, silently con lessen liis sms while (generally) 
the attendant ol the synagogue lays on gently 
wif li thongs madi* of ealf-skin, le.jieating throe times 
F.s TK*** (w'liich in Hebrew has thirteen words), a 
word at each stroke (*S7i////i.. Ar., ut supra). 

'riiere exists in tlie i’r«ayer-hook also a daily 
eonfes.sioii of sm, called pjnn’ which is said morning 
and evening (except on lestivals and other occa¬ 
sions) after Ihi'/Auiida, in a sitting posture, with 
head resting on elbow. Originally it consisted ol 
one verse : 

‘ O them who url merciful ami gracious, f have sitined before 
thee. (> boril, full of mero^, have iiiercv upon me, aud receive 
my suivplu'utions,’ 

after wdiich private confession is made, and one’s 
w’ants stated iion-Iiturgically. Its older name is 
D'5K ‘ piustration ’ (cf. Jos 7“). Sinc,e prostra¬ 

tion was generally discontinued after the destruc¬ 
tion of the Temple, this indicates its great antiquity. 
‘ A distinguished man should not use D'fiN nS’BJ 
unless lie is sure that liis prayer will be answered 
like Jo.shua’s.’ Compare Clirist’s po.sture in (ioth- 
.seiiiane. R. Eliezer’s mother did not allow* him to 
‘fall on his face on the day of his excommunica¬ 
tion ’ {Bab. Ques. 69ft). On Mondays aud Thurs¬ 
days tlie |unn is iireceded by a modiaival confessional 
pr^'er of legendary author.slii]>. 

Every Jew' confesses on his deathbed, after a 
preseriticd form. Ciiminals are urged to confess, 
within ten cubits’ distance of the scene of execu¬ 
tion. If they have nothing to confess, they are 
instructed to say ; ‘ Let my death be an atonement 
for all my iniquities ’ {Sank. vi. 2). 

3. Confession of sin against man. —The Mosaic 
legislation made provision for material reparation 
of injuries done to one’s neighbour. But the ideal 
of llehrew equity went beyond legal compensa¬ 
tion, and demanded the conciliation of the oliended 
party, without which ‘ not all the rav« of Nebaioth 
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in the world could procure pardon’ {Bah. hamvw.^ 
92a). Thus Joseplrs brethren pray for forgiveness 
(Gn 50’’); note also the confession of Pharaoh (Ex 
10 ”), and cf. 1 S 24’® 26=’, 2 S lO^". In later 
Judaism it was raised to a positive precept. ‘Al¬ 
though tlie olTender oilers the legal compensation, 
he is not yet forgiven until ho entreats him for it ’ 
{Bab. kam. viii. 7). The Day of Atonement ex- 

{ hates sin against God, but not sin against man, un- 
ess the olVendcid i)arty is conciliated {Yortui viii. 9). 
Susjiic.ion of the innocent comes under the category 
of injuries. 'Phe suspect must be informed of it, 
and honourahle amends made to him {Bcr. 31 i). 
Strictly the conciliation must take place before 
three witnesses. If the otrended party is dead, 
the conciliation should take place over his grave in 
the piesence of ten witnesses 8G-SS). The 

eve of the Day of Atonement is generally selected 
for acts oi leparation of this kind. No distinction 
of class is acknowledged. Even Uahbis of renown 
wcie known to condescend to regain the good^^ill 
of those whom they injuicd. Enh, in a dispute 
with a hutcher, was ollended by t In? latter. On the 
eve of tlu' I’ast he exjiccl.ed the transgressor to ask 
for forgivem'ss. As he did not do so, he calleil on 
him and ellccted the conciliation {Yuma S7). 11 

the injured iJarty refuses to f«trgiv(‘ after the thiul 
entreats, he is called cruel, except in the ca^e of 
slandei, which on(> is not bound to forgive (Sfudh. 
Ar . Tnr Or IJaij. (iOt)). 

Iji M. MI I’.K—Hamburger, UK, hr ‘ IbKciiiit mss’; W. 
Bacht r, .'Imiita it hith. Aniorun, Sliashbia^, I'-d), A(i d 
Tarnmirn, du., ISH-t, A<^ d pal A mot , do IS!!*.*, I)! W. 
Boushtt, ltd d Jvdroi Hfiliii I'KMi, J. Elbogen, .s‘0/d z. 
Gi'hdi. d toil lii'rlin, liXiT , ait ‘(.!oiil»-ssioii,'in 

JE, F. Weber, ./wrf 'I'/ieol Ijcip/ig, 
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CONFESSIONS. 

[W. A. (hJTiTIS.J 

8copoaiidliinitatiotisofihearticl<- 
l^ctIrlltlml: sMimiMiioiiN and Hiiiiilai 1(11118 
Oiigm, lums, niid iiM's . . . . 

(Jontes'iDiiH 111 ctiiiiK ri'ligioii 

,, „ Ili-bit'U ii'li^imi . . . . 

,, ,, relation to (!iirist 111 tlic Oospola 

„ „ the oUici Apohtolic writings 

„ ,, undivirlcd t’tiurch . evolution of 

llict'recds .... 
„ „ fJrcik and oriental Chinches 

„ ,, Jloiiian and (ild-( .ithohc (’hnrctios 
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I. Scope and limitations of the article.—It is 
the object ot tliis !n ticle to furnish a survey of the 
liistory of (’oulessiou' of I'aitli, indic;iting their 
origin, their con ten (8, and their iiiter-relatioii.ships, 
together with some hiwf reflexions, .suggested liy 
the survey, upon their uses and tlieir influence for 
good and evil in tlie religious world. Other articles 
(CliKBi>s[Ecum.], OoUNun.s [Christian; early]) will 
tell of the develo])mcnt of the three great Catholic 
Creeils of Christendom, and of the meeting of the 
historic authoritjilive assemblies of the Church. 
Under the tit le ‘ (‘onfessions ’ it will not be ]>ossible 
to <leal in detail with documents of a private, in¬ 
dividual, or tentative character; these will be 
mentioned only when they are of special interest. 
The puidic Confessions which have been or still are 
authoritative in the various sections of the Chris¬ 


tian Church will be treated comprehensivelj', 
though their great number—exceeding 1.70—makes 
it necessary to dismiss many of them with the 
briefest notice. A comparative glance will be 
turned on the non-Christian world in search of 
documents or testimonies analogous to the Creeds 
of Christentlom. Happily, there is small room for 
doubt <ir controversy in regard to the authenticity 
of Confe.saions, and questions as to date, author- 
shi]), editions, etc., wdll for the most part he 
handled very lightly, in the interests of clearness. 
The table of contents printed above, and the 
chronological fable of Confessions printed on pji. 
894-901, will hcl]) to make plain the principle of 
arrangement folloxved in the article. Selections 
from the relevant litoratiire will be given at 
various points throughout the article. 

2. Dehnition: synonymous and similar terms. 
—Amid all diversities of name, littTary form, 
occasion, jiurjuise, and authority, a ‘ Confession’ is 
a ]inhlic avow'al and formal statemout, iiioie or less 
detailed, of the doctrinal contents of religious 
belief, framed by an individual or by a grouji of 
individuals. It may be addressed, orally or in 
writing, to a few persons in synijialliy oi out of 
.svuijiatliy with it, or to a congregnlion, or to a 
<;hurch, or to the world. It may he a hiiol s]iou- 
tjiueous ejaculation of faith, or a summary of 
deliberate conviction, or a veritalile lie;ilise on 
doctrine. If sliort, coinpiehensive, and dignilied 
<mough for use in ])uhlic worsliip, and if jnefaced 
by the words ‘1 lielieve,’ or ‘we belien*,' it, be¬ 
comes a Crerd. 11 lougei and inoie miiiule and 
systeiuatic, it is technically a ('(nijcsitinfi. Hioken 
u|» and analytically simplilicd into a s<*ries of 
didactic c|n(‘stii)ns and answers to assist the memory 
and inteliig(*nce of the young and the unlearned, it 
is SI (\f(i rhtsni. V’^iewed lis a proclamsit ion, in an 
apologetic oi other intereHt, of dislinctive doc- 
tiine, it is a Maiujrnto, a Derlaraiioii, a J^rujcusion, 
a ‘ Symbol,' a ‘ Pla.j'orm..' As a homl of union it is 
a Confieri.sus, a (Jon ottnt, a Form, oi Formula. As 
a te.st of doctrine it, is a Standard. As a disavow'al 
and condemnation of eirors it is a ‘ ,Syflabuf!.' In 
rc.Mj>ect of Its contents, it may he entitled iJn rees, 
(^auons, Artwlc.s, Fhcfieit, Propos'darus, 'Places.' 
\\ hen modilieil ami re-issiied, it may appear as a 
' lieoiswn.' 'J'he form of W'ords in whicli the indi¬ 
vidual subscribes or professes a Coufi'ssion is the 
Eoimula of Sul)scri]ition, or simnly the ‘ h'oriuiila.’ 

3 . Origin, aims, and uses.—If religion he the 
natural re.sponsi* of the human soul to the Power 
h> whose tisit and by wdio.se providence it exists, no 
clement in religious experience is so comiire.hensive 
and HO momentous as faith. Ohseivation and 
knowledge of the facts of life, woiulci, fear, and 
doubt in presence of them, underlie ie|i<_;i(»n ; hut, 
mile.H.H they is.sue in distinctive faith, icligion i.s 
still unconstituted. Eaith does not slmt, if.s eye.s t,o 
things seen, hut, while seeing them, looks beyond 
to realities di.scerned behind them. It is the organ 
of leligious truth. Like hojie, its seri'iie, and love, 
its pasMoiuile, si.stei, laith in Us full meaning is 
vital to the higlie.st experience of religion, and as 
such i.s hound to find expres. 8 ion wlimi religion 
becomes self-conscious and articulate. It remem¬ 
bers the past, and leans upon it; it fills the present 
with life and power ; it faces the future, witii eager 
expectancy ; it is the bond between all the iihases 
of religious life, the link, indeed, wliich unites that 
life with the Unseen God. In the language of 
religious self-utterance, therefore, credo, ‘I believe,’ 
and conjilcor, ' I confess or acknowledge,’ must 
ahvay.s have a foremost place ; they are presup¬ 
posed ill all the other moods of worship—in praise, 
in thanksgiving, in self-abasement, in supplication, 
in hope, and in love; they are the persistent under¬ 
tones in the natural liturgy of the universal 
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reii^riouscoTiHCionsiiftHs, I Mf\v irtipiy t iiat* tnc j»erioa 
of ijpnorance or doubt ]»ist; (liat the 8 ]uritual 
life is eoine to itHcll : tluit the* .seeker has at la.st 
found, and that the .sjtinl jh at rest. 

The earliest confe‘',si()ns of laith, possibly the 
best, were avowul.s <»f taith in a Person, jKTsonal in 
Buhje.et and object alike, not narrowly intellectual 
—‘1 believe ibal (bid is’—so nuieh as spiritual— 
‘T rest 013 laitb on (lod ’ ; and 1 be ohje«;t of this 
livine pi'isoMjil atta<-liuient, too full lor words, was 
eitlnu (lod or a teacher who revealed Him. Faith 
in .le^^us personally would naturally precede faith 
in 11 is Messiahship. lint it is obvious that, even in 
peisori.'il faith l,b(* inteHij^enee has always its dis- 
<•1 iininatin;.^ ]»ait to |)luy. ‘ I believe in desus the 
Chi 1 st’ IS a formula eombinine both foims-‘l 
believe that lie is the promised (Mirisl,’ and ‘ I trust 
Him.’ ’PhuH, in th(‘so-ealled Apostles’Gre<*d—the 
lirsi, elaboial.e Confe.ssion in the Church, and the 
basis of all ot Imts-- th (5 tru(' Timdeus <;onsists of the 
threefold alliimalion, ‘1 believ<‘ on (Trarreetn ets, 
rm/oMi) Cod the h’ather . . . on .l(‘sus Christ . . . 
on the Holy Spnit,’ miudi more bcinfj intended 
than that tiaeli Person exists, a relationship of 
persomil faith hiunj;, in fact, piotessed. Hut, ju.st 
as in eaidi ot these sim])le atlinmitions a certain 
intellect mil judj^uient is presupposed, so in the 
Cieisl. as a whole, looru has been found for elaiises 
ileseriptive of each I)i\ ine ‘ Pers<»n ’ and His sphere, 
and inv<d\'in /4 historical or doctrinal articles of 
mental faith. From a very earl 3 ' time, confession 
in leims of the Creed w’a.H taken to imidy, if not to 
denote, accejitance of ea<*h of these details of his- 
to^V and doctrine- ~aece])tanee of the letter as well 
as of the sjurit. Faith was soon understood to be 
professing not. so much its terviuit devotion to 
thiee I’ersons re<*o^ni/.ed a,s Divine, as its Ixdief in 
a series of allirmations eonc.eniin;^ tlnmi, particu¬ 
larly eoncerninf' desus, w hosi' jierson, life, and 
worlc had been matter foi ])r()t.racted controversy'. 
In the Confessions of the Ibdorniation Period and 
latei times, the personal obj(*et is linally lo.st in the 
doctiiual imipo.se ; in them the Creed lias become 
a body ot distinctive doctrine, notliinfi else—an 
att.emiit to formnlato the truth about (hnl and IJis 
Christ, not a simple avowal of faith in the (Jod of 
truth and in Ills Son, the Truth Incarnaie. 

Ijookin;; baidv u})on the. history of Creeds and 
Coiife.ssions, we oliserve jjreat diversity' in their 
orie;iii and pm pose. (1) First and sinifilest, they 
weri! brief spontaneous utterances of new'-found 
conviction, addressed by imlividuals directly to 
their per.sonal object, in j'ratitude, homage, or 
adoration. They mic;lit be utterly unsolicited, 
like the devotion of the Hebrew' I’salmLst: ‘ () 
liord my (lod, in thee do I put 1113' trust’ (Ps 7’), 

‘ O (iod, thou art my Ciod’ (63*); and the demoniae.s’ 
tribute to de.sus : ‘ Thou art the Son of (iod ’ (Mk 
3”); or deliberately invtied, like the response of 
Simon Peter ; ‘ 'Phoii art the Christ, the Son of the 
liviiif; Cod’ (Mt 16^'’). (2) Similarly', they were 

nal 111 ally evolved by the consciou.sness of the 
Christian community. Without any definite le^is- 
lation or injunction, a certain type of ]»rofe.ssion 
came to be made at the admission of converts to 
iiiemheishiji in the Church, n.f^. the Baptismal 
lormula, or early forms of the Apostles' (heed. 
'Pile Te Deuyn, a lyrie creed, may have been formed 
similarly. (3) In time, and by' natural con.s»ent, 
.such individual and common Confe.ssions a.s appealed 
to lli(‘ "eneral .sense of (’hristian communities were 
adopled for lilnrj'ical rejictitioii. 'i'he.spontaiioou.s 
lyric or acknowledgement became the familiar psalm, 
or liymn, or creed, jirescribed for public use. 
(4) Ih'voud question, the cateobizinp of professed 
converls before baptism was the chief and original 
source of formal confessions. The answers ex¬ 
pected from the ju’ofessin},' heliever gradually took 


shape m a .s«-rieH 01 propositions w'liicii were recog- 
nizeil as a sufheient mark of Christianity and claim 
for admission to the Church. 'Phe .Apostle.s’ (h'eed 
in all its forms, shorter and longer, had this origin 
and aim. It w'as literally a symholum, a ‘pass¬ 
word,’ for use on the threshold of the Church. 

(5) From tlie heginning it was part, of the purpose 
.served by a eonle.ssion to liear a piildic testimony 
to the object of one’s faith—pnhlie not simply' as 
made ojienly before the Chnreli, Imt us hefoie the 

! outside w'orhl. The psy'cliologieal influence of 
j juihlic confession upon a man’s own characl.er as a 
.source of staliility' and decision was as much in 
view as its inquession u]»on the nnhelieving world. 

(6) Creeds and Confessions have frequently been 
draw'll iij) simply as a vindication of the true 
e.haiaefer of the religions belief eherislied by' a 
body' «1 (iiristian.s. Tliey' were primarily' authentic 
expositions of distinctive doctrine, intended to 
rcnu»\c misconee]»tions jind to re])ndiate misiejire- 
sentation.s. Many', ])erha.)>s most, of the great 
(kmfessions of tlie Hefoniiatioii were wholly' of this 
apologef le charaetei, c.g. the momorahle Lutheran 
(Confession iiresented to the Emperor at the Diet 
of Ang.shiirg in l.'i3(), and Zwingli’s ‘ (kmfession to 
Chailes V.’ on the sarin* occasion. Suhsciijition in 
such cases meant the accejitance and suppoi 1 of the 
doctrine, with no reference to, or promi.sieof, literal 
adherimee in the iiiLure,. (7) Very'often they'were 
drawn np to s<*tl le. eontrover.s3, either as a com- 
pioniise hetwi'c.n arftagonisl.ie issues, or as an 
anthoi itutivi* ailirmatiuii of the one and condemna¬ 
tion of the ol>hcr. They served tlius to mark off 
true from false belief, at least according as ma¬ 
jorities conceived of these, ami gave ri.se to the 
accepted distinction hetw'een an ort hodoxy and a 
heresy. In this category stand the Nieene (beed, 
the Canons of Di>rt, ana the Formiila (Joneordiai, 
as conspicuous lejiresentatives. (8) (.)ii other occa¬ 
sions tli(*y were draw'll uji as deliberate bonds of 
conteinplaleil union or re-union, apart from any 
pressure of controversy, e.g. the Westminstei Con- 
lessiou. (9) A very frequent, though si'condicry', 
function of Confessions has been to serve as stand¬ 
ards of orthodoxy eitlu'r for members in ge,n(*ral of 
a church, or more esiieeially for oiliee-lxsarers. 
Whether formally snhserihed upon ailmission or 
tacitly accepted, they have been a usual basis of 
‘ diseijiline.^ To bo convicted, on trial, of inlidelity 
to them was siitlieient w'arrant for excommunica¬ 
tion. As a rule, the Catholic (b’eods, thougli they 
have been thus useil, have not been consideied as 
adequate for disciplinary imrpo.ses, and have been 
sujiplemented in ecclesiastical insage by the longer 
Confessions. In the Thotestant Churches it has 
generally been explicitly laid down that the Scrip¬ 
tures 0/ the Old and New Te.stanients are the 
supreme standard of faith and practice, and that 
the accepted Coniossion is adojited only as a 
secondary or subordinate standard. (10) Lastly, 
it may be noted that Confessions have been pu\)- 
lished in a less authoritative and more sjieculative 
w'ay as expositions of particular coni'cptions of the 
Sy.stem of Christian Truth, drawn iij) with a view 
to the definition and formulation of men’s view's, 
apart either from controversy or ecclesiastical 
use. Such documents have been individual and 
tentative, and, unless adopted by Churches, scarcely 
enter into the present survey. 

A. Confessions in ethnic religion.—Though in¬ 
tellectual faith in some degree is presupposed in 
every form and stage of religion, and though the 
materials for Confessions are never wanting in the 
great systems of religion, in all of which forms of 
I public w'orship, theological literature, and sect arian 
divisions have their place, it is a striking fact that 
almost alone in Christendom have (breeds and 
I Confessions in the strict sense been drawn up as 
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authoritative expositions of the contents of faith. 
Every reli«^ion and every sect within it, every 
school of i)hiloHophy as well as each individual 
thinker, has a distinctive group of tenets or articles 
of faith, which tend to find sooner or later a more 
or less authoritative expression, and so become 
stereotyped as a rule or norm of belief, and a test 
or watchword of adherence. These may without 
difficulty be pointed out in connexion with each of 
the great systems of human religion, for each has 
had not only its founder and its church, but its 
scriptures, its theologies, and its divisions. But 
we look almost in vain for any documents in ethnic 
religion, ancient or modern, which corre8]iond to 
the Christian Creeds and Confessions. ‘Antique 
religions,’ writes Hobertson Smith in his liel. 

(1894, p. 16), ‘had for the most part no creed; 
they consisted entirely of institutions and practices. * 
In modern times, contact with Christianity has not 
seldom induced the defenders of other faiths to 
draw up, teach, and circulate catechisms and 
manuals of their own cherished doctrine. Especially 
has this been the case in India, where, c.g.^ Hindu 
and Parsi and Buddhist catechisms have been 
issued for the better education of young and old in 
their religion, and for the correction of current 
misunderstandings and misrepresentations on the 
part of outsiders.* We may expect as one result 
of the rivalry of the great religions a great develop¬ 
ment of such activity throughout the non-Christian 
world, with, it may be, the evolution of definite 
etlinic Creeds and Confessions. But for the most 
part Oriental religion rests on regulated duties 
more than on systematized beliefs; ritual and 
moral works bring their reward, with such un¬ 
swerving and rigorous precision that an exaltation 
of doctrine to be professed into the position of a 
criterion of a mams religion and a determinant of 
his hereafter is practicmly impossible. Codes of 
conduct abound, in which each step in life finds its 
direction. Hymns and prayers attest the life of 
faitli and hope. Doctrines are articulated, and 
problems involved in them are faced and argued 
with unlimited speculative entcrjirise and genius. 
Cf. the various artt. on CkeeI). 

5 . Confessions in Hebrew religion.—Neither in 
ancient nor in subsequent Hebrew religion has 
there ever been exhibited a zeal for the composi¬ 
tion and acceptance of binding Confessions. Like 
most ancient religions, that of Israel was national. 
Men inherited it naturally, were bom into it. It 
was, indeed, with its beliefs and ceremonies, the 
distinctive possession of the race. Only in view 
of sectarian controversy and of proselytization 
would any formal definition of their faith be 
ne(H‘Hsary beyond the simpler confessions which 
were inwoven in their forms of worship. Even 
at the admission of proselytes in ancient times it 
was not so much a formal profession of doctrines 
that was required as a sacramental and symbolic 
initiation through tlie rites of circumcision and 
baptism, admitting the (Tcritile to the household 
and nation, and therewith also to the religion of 
Israel. The Hebrew Creed, with its virtuiu mon¬ 
opoly of monotheism, was so conspicuous, so simple, 
and so well known as not to require any explicit 
formulation. Only after Hebrew religion became 
the religion of a book, of a closed canon of Scrip¬ 
ture, did the impulse in Israel, as later in Christen 
dom, arise to define its faith through scholastic 
controversy more narrowly than by the contents 
of the Book as a wffiole. T^he silencing of the voice 
of prophecy was the signal for the opening of the I 
mouths of sectarian disputants claiming to possess 
1 Of. the Hindu Catechisms o( the Central College of Benaree, 
the Parsi Catechism of Bombay (extracts in Religious Systems of 
the World*, 1901, pp. 186-187), and the Buddhist Catechisms of 
Henry 8. Oloott (tor Sinhalese children), Madras, 1886, and of 
Subhadra Bhikshu (lor Europeans), London, 1890. 
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orthodoxy and to condemn heresy. See art. Creed 
(Jewish). 

6. Confessions in relation to Christ in the 
Gospels. —In all the Gospels, conviction that Jesus 
of Nazareth was the Christ, the veritable Son of 
God, is represented not only as His own fixed 
possession and the basis of His ministry in all its 
many-sidedness, and as strengthened by the re¬ 
peated Voice from Heaven at His baptism and 
transfiguration, but as increasingly shared by the 
Baptist, by the disciples, and by others who came 
into contact with Him. The narratives further 
make it plain that it was a »le(inite part of His 
purpose to elicit in time siiontaneous acknowledg¬ 
ments of faith in His Messinhship spiritually under¬ 
stood in relation hotli to God and to humanity, and 
that He welcomed them, whether at the time He 
desired them to he openly proclaimed or not. It 
is, moreover, the obvious intention of the Four 
Evangelists, in their choice of biographical matter 
and in tlieir writing, to be loyal to the aim of 
their Master, and similarly to induce faith in His 
Christhood (cf. Jn 20**^ ‘those [signs] are written, 
that ye may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the 
Son of God ; and that believing ye may have life in 
his name*). St. Mark, equally with St. John, is 
careful to record acknowledgments of His Mes¬ 
sianic Sonship ; nor are St. Matthew and St. Luke 
less concerned to do the same. There is accord¬ 
ingly in the Gospels a striking abundance of con¬ 
fessional utterance. It is almost wholly direct, 
personal, siiontaiieous, brief, simple in form, and 
concerned with Jesus’ Christhood not merely in an 
olliclal or national sense, but as constituting Him 
uniquely ‘ Son of God.’ It is reinforced by such 
nassages as, on the one hand, the parallels Mk H*, 
Mt 3's Lk 3**“, which reproduce the Messianic self- 
consciousness of Jesus at His baptism, reflected in 
Peter, James, and John at His transfiguration 
(Mk 9’, Mt 17®, Lk 9“); and, on the other hand, 
Mk 8**, Mt 10**'*® 28*®, Lk 12®’®, in which Jesus 
expressly enjoins fearless confession of Himself. 
The following are the chief passages: 

In Mark the deinoiiiaen whom Jesua heala coiifeaa Him 'the 
Holy One of God ’ (124), «ti,e Son of God ’ (30), ‘ Bon of the Moat 
Iliirh God* f^5f) ; blinn Bartimieua hails Him as ‘vSon of David' 
(l(j47) ; the deaf mute's father saya, ‘ I behove; help thou mine 
unbelief' (92<>) ; the crowd acclaim Him, ' Hoaanna 1 bleaaed is 
he that cometh in the name of the Lord,’ etc. (ll^f). To the 
high prieat’a queation, ‘Art thou the Chriat, the Bon of the 
Bleaaed?’ and to Pilate’a queation, ‘Art thou king of the 
Jewa?,’ He answers in the alflrinativc ( 14 ^>o in mockery 

the aoldiers hail Him ‘ King of the Jews’ (IfiiH), in sincerity the 
centurion at the Cross aa ‘truly a Son of God’ (v.-'»). In S® 
Peter’s confession is given aa simply, ‘ Thou art the Christ.’ In 
Jchub condenses the sum of faith and duty in the two 
‘Great Cominandmcnta’ prefaced by the ‘Hear, O Israel.’ 

In Matthew we find .leaus confessed aa ‘Son of God’ by 
demoruaca (S^O), by diaciplea in the boat (I43:i), and by the 
centurion (27**); aa ‘Son of David’ by blind men (»’-W), by a 
Canaauitiab woman (152*4), and by the acclaiming multitude 
(21®), including children (v.i®); as teacher of truth by Phari- 
aees and Herodiana (22i0), and frequently as ‘Lord’ and 
‘Master’; as ‘Christ the Bon of the living God’ by Peter 
(l«i»), and by Himself before the high priest r26«»f ); aa ‘ King 
of the Jews’ mockingly by aoldiera ( 272 ®), and by Himself before 
Pilate (v.il). In the Beatitudes, the Ixird's Prayer, and the 
Great Commandments, articles of the Kingdom are enshrined. 
In the baptismal formula, ‘ in the name of the Father, and of 
the Bon, and of the llolj Spirit’ (28’®), a confcHaional summary 
or nucleus of tielief is prescribed. Peter’s failure to confess 
( 26 «» 76) ig an object-lesson, while In 7*1 the insufflciency of mere 
formal confession is exposed: * Not every one that saith unto 
me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven ; but he 
that doeth the will of rov Father.' 

In Luke we have precise parallels to the passages in Mark and 
Matthew, marked only by slight variations. Demoniacs confess 
Jesus as ‘the Holy One of God' (4»4), ‘the Son of God’ (v.*i), 

‘ Son of the Most High Ood' (8*®), the blind beggar aa ‘ Son of 
David ’ (18®8), the crowd as ‘ the King that cometh in the name 
of the Lord' (19®®), the centurion at the Cross as ‘ certainly a 
righteous man ’ (2847), Peter as ‘ the Christ of Qod ’ (9*4®); while 
He Himself acknowledges that He is the Bon of God (227®), and 
King of the Jews (28>). In addition to the Lord's Prayer and 
the Great Commandments, Luke also records the sayings which 
deprecate confession without obedience (64®), and intolerance 
towards Christians of another following—' Forbid him not : for 
he that is not against yon is tor you ’ (0^ 
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In Jolm we have the Gcmpol par excellence of confession. It i 
iH, throughout, the record of successive workings of conviction 
that Jesus is Clinst, and their issue is explicit confession. 
Belief or faith is the kevnoU- of the hook. ‘ God so loved the 
world, that he gave hie only-begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth on him should not perish* (Si®); ‘he that lieheveth 
on the Son hath eierual life ’ (v.»®). Apart from the minor con¬ 
fessions of Nieorleiiiiis and of the Kuinaritan woman (4h*) 
to whom JcMUM IN moved to declare Himself tlie Christ (v cf. 
9®* 10^), and of other Samaritans (‘ this is indeed the Saviour of 
the world,’ 4^'“), tlie Gospel records those of John the Baptist— 
‘the Laiiih of God, which taketh awav the sin of the world* 
<1»). ‘the Son of God’ (v.iW); of Nathanael-*Uahhi, thou art 
the Son of God, thou art King of Israel’ (v.40); of Martha—‘1 
have believed that thou art the Christ, the Son of God, even he 
that Cometh into the world’ (1127), of Peter for the Twelve— 

‘ we have believed and know that thou art the llolv One of 
God ’ (0®^), and, supreme among the series, that of Thomas to 
Uie Itiseri LonI—‘Mv Lord and rny God’ (20‘2«)—if, with most 
Hcholars and in harmony with the Prologue to the Uoajiel, ‘ the 
Word was God,’ wo take the words of Thomas as an apostrophe 
to the Christ 


7. Confessions in the other Apostolic writings. 

— In the Aiiosiolic writiiigH whieli remain to Iwi 
eoiiHidered, the types of confession found in the 
(jloBpels arc reproduced and extended. All preach- 
inj^, all jirofeshioii, and all parlieijiation in the 
Church’s youii<^ life we.re of the nature of con- 
fession. The me.mory of Jesus was still vivid, 
and confession ol Him by the Apo.stics was as 
personal and simjile as ever, thoujjh, on the part of 
those who believed on the strenj^th of their witness, 
faitli naturally came to exoress itself in terms of 
what Jesus luid historically been us well as of 
w'hat He meant to the heart. The lapse of time 
couhl not hut work clianf'os in the foims of con¬ 
fession : reminisfienee .‘ind doctrine were bound to 
colour Hiem. The preachers of Jesus had to tell 
the story of His life in sujiport of their contention 
that ho]ie and pro)ilu‘cy found fuKilment in Him as 
the (Jhrist. 'riKui rm-ollcction of His career had to 
ho set alon|;sidc of their estimate of His Person. 
Accordiiijmly, in tlic Ajiostolic age contession 
fluctuated hctw'een three main forms: (1) accejit- 
unc-e* of Him as Ciirist, or Lord, or Son of God ; 
(2) aceer»tance of an outline of the main facts of 
tradition about His home and life; and (3) accejit- 
nnee of the threefold Divine self-revelation in 
Fatlier, Son, and Holy Spirit. Instruction of in¬ 
quirers and converts'seeking hajilism tended to 
dwell on certain customary themes, just as the 
A]»ostoIic jircaching reflected in tlie Acts and 
Efiistles f,muled lo follow'certain customary lines, 
ami a moic oi loss uniform standard of historical 
and doctrinal knowdedge was expected to he at¬ 
tained ns jiart., at least, of baptismal qunlilieation. 
Inevitahly the three types vari<!d, hut they varied 
in the direction of greater comprehensiveness and 
of ultimate convergence. What came in a later 
age to Ik! known as the Ajiostles’ Creed was, in 
fact, the hnetest possible combination of the three, 
confessing at once Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, 
Jesus as Christ, and the main facts of Jesus’ 
earthly life, from conception and birth to death, 
resurrection, and ascension. Wo may note the 
following ]>assages by -way of illustration ; 


In Acts t ho flummaries of the Apostolic sermons, though they 
vary in length and general character, are alike in this, that they 
embody persona) professions of faith uttered with a missionary 
purpose. They plainly conform to one type ; their common 
elements were the implicit articles of the growing creed of the 
Church, and they are presented, naturally, in a inarkcdlv Jewish 
setting. The confessions in Jerusalem of Peter (2® 24. ita w giair 
41M2), of Peter and tlie Apostles (680-32), of Stephen (7i-«8), thoseof 
Peter at Ciesareu (10J^>®-48),and of Paul at Antioch of l’iBidia(i8i®-8*), 
turn upon the Messiahship of Jesus of Nazareth accoMing to 
prophecy, His wonderful works, His holiness and goodness. His 
crucifixion, resurrection, ascension, promise and gift of the Holy 
Spirit, upon the need of repentance towards Ood and faith In 
Christ. While He is ‘Lord’ and ‘Master,’ ‘Christ’ and ‘Son 
of God,’ the Deity of Jesus is notafflrined: He is 'the Son of 
Man’ (7#®), ‘a man approved of God,’ whom ‘God hath made 
both Lord and Christ^ (23a 88), Qod’s ‘Servant,’ God’s 'Holy 
and UighteouB One,’ 'the Prince of Life’ ( 818 - 16 ). More con- 
dseli still the Apostolic faith and message are described as 
'preaching Jesus’ (886), 'teaching and preaching Jesus as the 
Christ ’ (6*3 186 98), • witness of the resurrection of the Lord 


Jesus ’ (488), ‘ testifying both to Jews and to Greeks repentance 
toward Ood and faith toward our Lord Jesus (Christ’ (2021), 
*U‘Htifying the kingdom of Ood and persuading them concern¬ 
ing Jesus, both from the I^aw of Moses and from the pro]>hetB’ 
(2823), ‘preaching the kingdom of God and teaching the things 
concerning the liOrd Jesus Christ’ (v.3i), ‘good tidings con¬ 
cerning the kingdom of Owl and the name of .Icbub Christ ’ (812). 
Iia])tism, the sequel of confession, is uniformly administered 
‘in the name of Jesus Christ' ( 28 « 10*®), ‘the name ' being the 
centre of belief, the word of preaching and of healing. Accord¬ 
ing to a very early interpolation (887), it is administered by 
Philip on the condition ‘ if thou believest with all thy heart, 
and after the confession ‘ I believe that Jesus Christ is the Son 
of God’ (cf. Ifj8i). But from the first it is distinguished from 
John's liaptisni as being ‘of the Holy Spirit,’ the triune Name 
being tliii.H prepared for and implied. 

Ueference is made to doctrinal controversy not only between 
Sadducees and I’liarisees' ‘the Sadducees say that tliere is no 
resurrection, neither angel, nor spirit but tlie I’iiariHees co/t/cA* 
both ’ (23®, an early theological use of the word ‘ confess ’ in 
reference to articles of faith); but also among l^hristians re¬ 
garding cireumcision (ch. 16). ChnstiaiiN an- ilescribid os a 
‘sect’ or ‘ heresy’ of the Nazarencs, and marked off both from 
Jews and from Gentiles (246 112®) Hut, >>ani as a Christian can 
still Miuko a coiifoHHioii characteristic of the I’hariHaic school in 
which he had been trained—' This! confess unto thee, that after 
the Way which they call a sect (‘ lieresy ’), so serve I the God of 
our fathers, believing all things which arc according tfi the 
Law, and which are written m the PropheLs: having a hoi)e 
toward God, which these also themselves look for, that there 
shall be a resurrection both of the just and unjust’ (241**), 
and. addressing Greeks in Athens, he can appeal to articles of 
lieliof held by Jews in eominon with them, viz. the Creator- 
ship, Fatherhood, and Hpirituality of God, and repentance 
for sin, Jesus being referred to onlv ns ‘a man whom God 
hath ordained ’ to lie JIis instrument of judgment for all the 
world and authenticated by His resurrection 

In the Epistles of Paul, tlie apostle of faith, we look for the 
exjiansion and application, rather than the contraction and 
dehnitiou, of the first prin<‘iples of Christian faith regardeil as 
doctrine, but passages are not wanting m which an a]>pioach is 
made to a creed-summary. In his Epistles, Paul rests iqion the 
linef confession which characterizes the Apostulii* utterances 
generally in the Gospels and in Acts, stipulating only that it he 
sincere: ‘ No man can say, Jesus is Lord, but, in tlie Holy 
Spirit’ (1 Co 1‘28). ‘Tlie word is nigh thee, in tli\ moutli and 
in th.v heart: that is, the word of faith, which we jucach 
heeailsc if thou shall confess with thy mouth Jesus as liord, 
and shall believe in thv heart that God raised him from the 
dead, thou shall be saved: for with tlio heart man helievetb 
unto righteousness; and with the mouth confession is made 
unto salvation’ (Bo 10® 1®). ‘To us there is one Ood, the 
Father, of whom are all things, and we unto him; and one 
Ijord, Jesus Christ, through whom are all things, and we 
through him ’ (1 Co 8®) Among the foundation truths which 
Paul had received and himte'tied to deliver to the Corinthians 
he emphasizes these—‘ that Christ died for our sms according 
to the Scriptures ; and that he was buried; and that he hath 
been rai«e,d on the third day according to the Scripture.s , and 
that he appeared to Uo)»ha8 . . . lo all the apostles‘(1 Colo®® ) 
In close connexion with the exhortation ‘ to keep the unity of 
the Spirit in the liorid of peace,’ he writes : ‘ there is one body, 
and OTIC Spirit . . . one Lord, one faitli, one baptism, one God 
and Fatlier of all, who is over all, ami through all, and in all’ 
(Kph 4® ®). In 1 Ti 3*® he appears to quote; a h ric creed or hymn 
of the mystery of the faith (cf. 1 Ti 3®): ‘ Contcssedly great is 
the mystery of godliness, He who was inanifesled in the fiesh, 
justified in the spirit, seen of angels, preached among the 
n.atioiiB, believed on in the world, retieived up m glory.’ In 
2 Ti li8f he urges Timothy to ‘hold the pattern of sound*words 
which thou hast heard from me . . . and guard the good 
deposit which was eommitted unto thee.’ In these Epi.stles to 
Timothy and Titus there is a gravi* concern for the retention of 
‘sound’ doctrine and tradition (cf. 1 Tt OOf 2®-7 4l (U 3-6 12 is 
20 . 21 , 2 Ti 2‘23 3J4 48, Tit lt8f- 22 7.8), a fear of speculation and 
controversy in the Church, and a dread of factious or heretical 
teaching ('fit 8^®). Plainly the instinct to stereotjrpe the articles 
of faith is actively at work. 

In Hebrews a distinction is made between the rudiments of 
religion, the first prlricmlcs of Christ, which the Jew possessed 
in common with the Christian, viz. ‘ repentance from dead 
works, faith in God, baptismal doctrine, laying-on of hands, 
resurrection of the dead, and eternal judgment’ (fi^f), and 
mature or perfected doctrine. In 6 i 2 allusion is made to ‘ the 
first principles of the oracles of God’ as matter of elementary 
knowledge. 

In 1 John much stress is laid upon the duty of confessing 
Christ: ' every spirit which confesseth that Jesus Christ is come 
in the flesh is of God: and every spirit which confesseth not 
Jesus is not of Ood ’ (42f ); ‘ whosoever shall confess that Jesus is 
the Son of God, God aVideth in him, and he in God ’ (4>6 , cf. 6i). 
His true humanity and His Divine Sonship are thus the distinc¬ 
tive themes of a Christian confession (cf. 2 Jn 7-i®). 

Jude speaks of ‘ the faith which was once for all delivered unto 
the saints ’ (v.8) as threatened by antinomian heresy ‘ denying 
our only Master and Lord, Jesus Christ ’ (v.4)-^ugge9ting that 
‘ faith ’ had become a term denoting doctrine instead of a vital 
activity of the soul. .... 

8. Confessions in the undivided Church : evolu¬ 
tion of the Creeds.—Our survey of the NT refer- 
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ences to confessions of faith has made it evident 
that at the close of the Apostolic age no particular 
creed or confession could claim to have been ex¬ 
clusively or even expressly ordained for use either 
by Jesus or by His Apostles. The explicit sanction 
of both Master and Apostles could be claimed 
only for the simple confession, * I believe that 
Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God,’ or its equiva¬ 
lents. Baptism before the Church was the natural 
occasion for confession of faith, and for baptism 
that simple formula was at first suflicient. But, 
as the Church grew and attracted men who had 
not enjoyed the privilege of Jewish education in 
religion either as Hebrews or as proselytes, the 
course of instruction, both questions and answers, 
preparatory to admission by bajitism, had to be 
enlarged alike in regard to distinctive OT truth— 
(jod the One, the Creator, Upholder, Kevoaler, 
Judge—and in regard to distinctive Christian 
truth—the life and work of Jesus the Christ, 
the. Christian Church, and the (’hristian Hope. 
Moreover, from the first, baptism in the name of 
Jesus, as Christ, Son of (4od, and liord, involved a 
far from narrow range of definite doctriiies : it 
certainly imidit^d aciMiplance of the distinctive 
teachings of the Lord and of the Apostolic esti¬ 
mate (religious rather than theological) of Ills 
Person and Work : it was a bajitism outwardly 
by water, but inwardly and supremely by the 
Holy Spirit, the sanctilier and enlightener oi men, 
a baptism of rejientance issuing in regenera¬ 
tion, of reconciiliation and restoration to God the 
Father, of the forgiveness of sins, of admission to 
the Church, tlie Lord’s body. No account of the 
signilicanee of even the simplest form of bajitism 
and confession would be historically just which 
ignored any one of these implications. Sacra¬ 
mental acts are always and everywhere charged 
with meaning, and meaning involves the essence 
of doctrine. Dogma may be as authoritatively 

f iresent in ceremonial acts as in Scriptures and 
iterary definitions. Bajitism, like communion 
in tlie Lord’s Sufifier, was from the first an act 
eloquent of liistoiical and doctrinal convictions as 
well as of personal self-surrender and dependence, 
and these convictions had L- do with Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit. At first the sense of mystic 
union with Clirist and with the Brotherhood, only 
deepened by the external enmity of the Jewish 
Church and by the sc.orn and suspicion of Greece 
and Koine, sulVuicd to make Christians careless, if 
not unconscious, of the variety of constructions 
w'hicli tliey individually and locally put upon their 
Scriptures, traditions, and sacraments. But, as 
the gate of baptism opened wider and wider to 
admit the ever-swelling stream of converts, new 
intellectual as well as moral and political fer¬ 
ments entered with the current, and future con¬ 
troversy was assured. 

As was the case with Judaism, so Christianity 
even at the simplest was a learned religion, a 
faith resting or leaning upon authoritative Scrip¬ 
tures, which had never been interpreted unani¬ 
mously by their devotees, a religion, therefore, 
calling for a learned body of exponents, whose 
individual characteristics could not but find ex- 
yiression in varying interpretation. It was careful 
to preserve not oiily its inherited Jewish Bible 
but its own Apostolic memoirs and correspond¬ 
ence, and during the 2nd and 3rd centuries it was 
simultaneously evolving both a Canon of NT Scrip¬ 
ture and a standard summary or Canon of Chris¬ 
tian Faith to be professed by converts and by 
worshippers at public service. The two develop¬ 
ments were exactly jiarallel and equally inevitable. 
The formation of a Canon, provoked oy perverse 
appeals to inferior writings and by the popular 
need of literary and devotional guidance, as well 


as by controversy which tlireatened to be chronic 
and seriously to distract the Church and impair its 
usefulness and reputation, though it looked the 
larger task, was not only the more urgent but in 
reality the simpler; it proved so easy, comjiara- 
tively, to find a line of division between the 
AyM>stolic and spiritually impressive writings and 
the less forceful and commanding products of the 
later age. Once formed and generally accepted, 
the double Canon of Jewish and Christian Scrifi- 
ture was liound to jday a decisive part in the 
regulation of doctrine, in particular in the build¬ 
ing and the testing of the Creeds. To be able to 
add to any article of faith the words ‘ according to 
the Scriptures,’ or to ajipeal to them in reference 
not only to Hebrew Law and Froydiecy but to 
Christian Gosyicl and Fullilmeiit, was decisive. 
It is a demdy significant historical fact that the 
two great Creed-producing eras of the Church, the 
era of the Fathers and the era of the llcforma- 
tion, wore times when the Scriptures through 
fresh study and earnest investigation literally 
‘had free com sc,’ and that to the extraordinary 
development of serious Biblical scholarship in our 
own age, as much as to any concurrent cause, wc 
owe our present-day Coiilcssional unrest. There 
is truth in the yiaiadox tliat Holy Scripture is 
never so authoritative ami so jiowerful as when it 
jirovokes free inquiry and stirs that spirit of truth- 
seeking controversy which challenges even the 
Bible’s own right to mould the thought of suc¬ 
ceeding ages. 

When the NT Canon was finally drawn up, 
there was as yet no form of Creed of more than 
local usage and authority. Fiach church or group 
of churches had had its own traditional baiitismol 
form, written or—more usually—unwritten, and 
each writer on the Faith might formulate his own 
articles if he cared ; but, as the closer organiza¬ 
tion of the Church proceeded, as presbyterian 
government gave place to episcopacy, and oishops 
in turn were subordinateo to metropolitans or 
pairiarclis, it was natural that a larger uniformity 
in Creed-usage should he sought and in time 
ell’cctcd. Israel had had its high priest, and Rome 
with all its vastiiess had its Emperor and Pontifex ; 
the Church, accordingly, as it grew and came to 
ecclesiastical self-consciousness, tended to draw 
togcthei and centralize its organization, to become 
an hnperium in imverio. The same causes or 
considerations whicli advatuiod the bishojis of 
Rome, Constantinople, Jerusalem, and Alexandria 
above their fellows, naturally advanced their dio¬ 
cesan Creeds pari paunt. As Rome drew to the 
front, its Creed moved with it. In the 4th 
cent, the Roman Creed was still one among many : 
even in Italy the Churches of Aquileia, Ravenna, 
and Milan, and in Africa those of Carthage and 
Hippo, cherished ancient forms of their own. But, 
alike in the Eastern and in the Western Churches, 
the baptismal confessions or ‘ rules of faith ’ which 
had grown up in the early centuries Avere, in spite 
of variations in detail, unmistakably one in type 
and substance, were, in fact, forms of what came 
to be known as the ‘ Apostles’Creed.’ They are 
all alike in their brevity, their fitness for litur¬ 
gical use, their Scripturalness and simplicity, and 
their structure as expansions of the threefold 
formula. They differ mainly in respect of their 
detailed omissions rather than in their positive 
contents. 

‘ The Apostles^ Creed .'—In the Western Church, 
dominated more and more by Rome, this earliest 


of the 4th cent, by Kufinus and by Marcellos of 
Ancyra: 
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* I believe In God the Father Almighty : and in Jesus Christ 
His only>begotlen Bon our Lord who was Iwrn of the Holy 
Ghost and the Virgin Mary, crucified under Pontius Pilate and 
buried; the third day lie rose from the dead, He ascended 
into heaven and sitteth at the right hand of the Father ; from 
thence He sh^l come to Judge the quick and the dead ; and in 
the Holy Spirit; the holy Church ; the forgiveness of sins ; the 
resurrection of the hodj ; (the life everlasting).’ 

Later it took over clauses from the analogous 
Creeds of oilier churches, viz. ‘descended into 
Hades ’ from Aquileia, ‘ catholic ’ (of the Church) 
from Eastern Creeds, ‘ the eoininunion of saints * 
from (iaul, and ‘ the life everlasting,’if not already 
in the Homan form, from Ravenna or from Anti¬ 
och. We do not find it in its now accepted form 
before the middle of the 8th cent., when the Papal 
eflorts were directed towards securing liturgical 
uniformity throughout the Western Church. 

The Nuxne Creed. —In the Eastern Church the 
Homan Creed has never been recognized. Its Ori¬ 
ental parallels, current in Egypt, Asia, and Greece, 
held sway till replaced, for liturgical ami theo¬ 
logical purposes, by the Creed of Nicaea (A.D. 325). 
'riie Niceni! ('Jreed—itself based chiefly on the Creed 
of Ciesarea, and the work of a Council convened 
by Constantine and consisting almost wholly of 
liiastern bishops—was the outcome of a deliberate 
attempt to imjiose on Christendom, which already 
pos.sessed a Canon of Scripture, a standard or Canon 
of Faith which should not only terminat-e the 
Arian Controversy, hut form a basis of ecclesi¬ 
astical discipline and define orthodoxy. It was 
the first Creed that was framed by a Council, 
enforced by the secular jiower, purely contro- 
\ ersuil in origin, theological as distinct from 
Scriptural in its terms, and furnished with a 
(ioiKiluding anathema. Enlarged as the Con- 
atanitnopolitan Creed (A.D. 381 ; based on that 
of flerusalern along with the Nicene), and supple¬ 
mented by the Symbol of Chalcedon (A.D. 451; 
•lealing with the (jliristological errors of Nestorius 
and Kutyclies), it became ami has remained the 
standard of doctrine in the Eastern Church. In 
Cie form of A.D. 381 it runs literally as follows 
((Iu‘ (\)nstantiuopulitaii additions being printed 
in italic.s); 

‘ Wo bolievc in one God, the Father Almighty, Maker of 
heaven and earth and of all things visilile and invisible. 

And in one liOrd Jesus Ghrisl, the (mly-begotten Bon of God, 
l)egotlen of the Father before all wurldn (ages). Light of Light, 
very God of very God, hogotten not made, being of one sub- 
Htance with the Father; through whom all things were made ; 
who on account of us men and our Salvation (»ine down from 
heaven and was Incarnate of (the) Holy Spirit and the Virgin 
Mary and entered into humanity ; lie was crucified for us 
under Pontius Pilate and suffered and teas buned, and the 
third day He rose again according to the Scriptures, and 
ascended into heaven and sitteth on the right hand if the 
Father ; from thenc:e He shall come again wim glory to Judge 
the quick and the dead ; whose kingdom shall have no end. 

And in the Holy Spirit, the Lord and Life-giver, who pre- 
aeedeth from the Father, who with the Father and the Son 
together ts worshipped and glorified, who spake thrauah the 
prophets ; in one holy catholic and apostolic Churen; we 
acknowledge one baptism unto remission of sins; tee look for 
a resurrection from the dead, and a life of the umrld to come. 
Amen.* 

The Constaiitinopoliian form omits the original termination : 
‘ But as for those who say that "there was a time when He 
was not,” and that " He was not before He was begotten,” and 
that "from iion-existeiice lie came into being,” or w'ho allege 
that " Ho is of other substance or essence " or that " the Son 
of God is created ” or " changeable ” or " alterable,” the 
Catholic Apostolic Church pronounces them anathema.’ 

The Chnlcedonian Symbol, whiirh is in the form 
of a decree or declaration or confession, not a 
liturgi(!al creed, affirms : 

* We then following the holy Fathers all with one consent 
teach men to confess one and the same Son, our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the same perfect in Godhead and also perfect in man¬ 
hood ; truly God and at the same time truly man of a reason¬ 
able soul and a body ; oonsubstaiitial with the fi^ther according 
to His Godhead, and consiibstantial with us according to His 
uianbood, in all thinn like unto us apart from sin ; begotten 
both before all worlds (ages), of the ^ther according to His 
Godhead, and also in these latter days, on account of us and 
our salvation, of the Virgin Mary, the Mother of God, aooord- 
^ig to His manhood one and the same Christ, ^n, Lord, Only- 


begotten, to be acknowledged in two natures without confusion, 
change, division, separation; the distinction of natures being 
by no means taken away by the union, but rather the property 
of each nature being preserved and concurring in one Person 
and one Bubstance, not parted or divided into two persons but 
one and the same Son, and only-begotten, God the Word, the 
Lord Jesus Christ; according as the prophets from the begin¬ 
ning have spoken concerning Him, and the Lord Jesus Christ 
Himself has taught us, and the creed of the holy Fathers has 
handed down to us.' 

In the Western or Latin portion of the Catholic 
Church the Symbols of Nictea, Constantinople, 
and Chalcedon, though they originated in the 
East among the Greeks and dealt with contro¬ 
versial matters of less interest to the less im¬ 
aginative West, obtained instant recognition as 
authoritative Creeds drawn up by legitimate Ecu¬ 
menical Councils. For the West, as for the East, 
they settled the henceforth orthodox doctrine of 
the Person and Work btith of the Son and of the 
Holy Spirit, and therewith of the Divine Trinity. 
But in the West, from the 6th to the 9th cent., 
the Eastern Creed in its Latin form received 
obscurely, but with increasing currency, an addi¬ 
tion—the word jilioque, ‘ and from the Son,’ in the 
clause affirming the jiroccsHion of the Holy Spirit 
from the Father. This addition, though small in 
hulk, was to retain its place and to contribute 
very iniwcrfully to the ultimate schism of East 
and West. Characteristic also of the Western 
Church are two remarkable compositions which, 
though anonymous and devoid of conciliar autlior- 
izatioii, won their way to general est<eem and 
liturgical use and to all but Catholic, authority— 
the Ambrosian Confessional hymn Te Deum, and 
the ‘ Athanasian ’ Creed Quiewnque. They are can¬ 
ticles as well as creeds, embodying in their 
measured verses the orthodox trinitarian theology 
of the Ecumenical ('reeds. 

The Te Deum is a paraphrase and adaptation 
of the Apostles’ Creed, piisced togetlior, not im¬ 
probably, from Greek liturgical materials, pos¬ 
sibly, as tradition states, by Ambrose of Milan in 
the 4th cent., or, as some scholars conjecture, by 
his younger conternjiorary, Nicetas of Remesiana 
—certainly a familiar ana well established hymn 
at the beginning of the 6th century. In his 
writing on ‘The Three Symbols or Confessions 
of the Faith of Christ,’ Luther reckons it as third 
to the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds, and speaks 
of it as, whether sung or not by Ambrose and 
Augustine after the baptism of the latter, ‘ a fine 
symbol or confession, to whomsoever it may be¬ 
long, composed in song-form, not only to confess 
the right faith, but also to praise ana thank God 
withal.’ 

The 'Athanasian' Creed .—Longest of all, the 
Symbolum Quicunque consists of two distinct sec¬ 
tions, which may have come)into being separately, 
setting forth, on the one hand, the strictly Augus- 
tinian presentation of the orthodox doctrine of 
the Trinity emlmdied in the earlier Creeds, in¬ 
cluding the filioque clause, and, on the other, the 
Chalcedonian definition of the Person and Work 
of Christ, all prefaced and terminated by the 
declaration that, except a man believe faithfully 
the Catholic Faith therein set forth, he cannot be 
saved (salvus esse). It appears to have been com¬ 
pleted about A.D. 800, and to have come into use 
first in the Churches of Gaul, North Africa, and 
Spain. By its minute and measured orthodoxy 
it efibeted a harmony of the accepted Creeds, at 
least with reference to the three Persons in the God¬ 
head individually and in their mutual relations, 
and did so with such acceptance that, like the 
Chalcedonian Creed and the Te Deum, it passed 
into the Treasury of Faith without a challenge, 
in spite of a solemn anathema pronounced ny 
the third andl fourth Ecumenical Councils upon 
' any person who should compose, exhibit, or pro* 
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duce any Creed other than that of the holy Fathers 
at Nicsea.* It is a merit of the Western Chnrch 
that it found room, among the most sacred docu¬ 
ments of its hereditary faith, not only for the 
controversial decrees of the first four Councils, 
but for the Apostolicum, the Te Dcum^ and the 
Quicunque Vult^ anonymous coiniiositionH which 
express the piety as well as the learned conviction 
of the Church. But in the tyrannical stress laid 
in this latest of its Creeds upon the necessity, for 
salvation, of the faithful acceptance of so largo a 
body of metaphysical and controversial doctrine, 
there lay an omen of impending disruption in che 
household of faith. Even before the Great Schism 
of East and West, there was already Confessional 
or Symbolic divergence. Not only in government, 
in language, and in worship, but also in doctrine, 
it was proving diflicult, if not impossible, to main¬ 
tain Constantine’s imperial conception of the out¬ 
ward unity of the Catholic Apostolic Church. See, 
further, artt. Councils, Creeds (Ecumenical). 

9 . Confessions in the Greek and Oriental 
Churches.—Neither before nor after the Great 
Schism has the Greek or ‘ Holy Oriental Orthodox 
Catholic Apostolic’ Church found it necessary or 
desirable to draw up a new Creed. It recognizes 
still, as its ultimate standards, the original Ni<!a*no- 
Constantinopolitan Creed with the addition of 
Chalccdon, assigning to the Apostolicuvi and the 
Quicunqud (of course without the words ‘ and from 
the Son ’) no higher status than that of devotional 
and private utility. It adheres faithfully to the 
* Exposition of the Orthodox Faith ’ in which John 
of Damascus harmonized the theological work of 
the Greek Fathers and Councils of the fir.st seven 
centuries (about A.D. 750). While proud of the 
doctrinal iinniutability thus evidenced, it has not, 
however, altogether eluded the necessity of pro¬ 
ducing or adopting or condemning particular Con¬ 
fessions and Cateedusms, and in some sense defining 
its relation to modern movements of thought both 
in the Protestant and in the Roman Catholic 
world. Alike in Russia and in Greece there is 
every likelihood that in future it will have to 
undertake yet further definitions of its faith ; for, 
thanks to the national autonomy of many of its 
constituent branches, it cannot but be more and 
more influenced by the modem advance of the 
peoples which it represents. In the Turkish as 
well as in the Russian dominions the advent of 

f iolitical and social reforms, of constitutional 
iberty and religious toleration, cannot but be the 
precursor of far-reaching theol(»gical activities re¬ 
sulting not only in the development of minor sects, 
but in the modification of traditional opinions in 
the Ancient Church. 

( 1 ) General Confessions of the Greek Church .— 
Immediately after the fall of Constantin^le, in 
1453, at tne desire of the victorious Sultan, 
Muhammad II., Gennadius, the newly elected 
Patrianih, presented to him in Greek and Turkish 
a Confession of Christian faith in twenty popular 
articles, with seven appended arguments for the 
truth of Christianity. 

The influence of Protestantism is unmistakable 
in the moderate orthodoxy of the Confession of 
Metrofthanes a Patriarch of Alexandria, who 

bad lived and studied in English and German 
Universities and wrote against Romanism without 
opposing Protestantism ; and extremely marked in 
the Confession of CyrU Lucar (1629), Patriarch 
successively of Alexandria and Constantinople, 
who died a martyr to the Calvinism which he nad 
embraced in Switzerland, and which he expounded 
boldly in ton chapters of his Confession. 

On the other hand, Protestant doctrine was 
definitely condemned and repudiated in 1676 in 
the Answers of Jeremiah^ Patriarch of Constanti¬ 


nople, to two Lutheran professors of Tubingen 
who had sent a copy of the Augsburg Confession 
to him; in the Catechism or Orthodox Confession 
of Peter Mogilas {c. 1640, revised 1643), the fearaed 
Metropolitan of Kiev, whose polemic was also 
against Rome; and in 1072, at the same Synod of 
Jerusalem which formally approved of both the 
preceding works, in the Confession of Dositheus, 
Patriarch of Jerusalem, which, without reference 
to Rome, maintains the distinctive positions of the 
Eastern Church. As sanctioned by the Patriarchs 
of the Church in Synod, these three are authori¬ 
tative expositions of orthodox doctrine. 

Something of a reaction towards a more Scrip¬ 
tural and Protestant teaching may be recognized 
in the widely circulated Catechism of Platon, 
Metropolitan of Moscow, 1762, in the Longer and 
Shorter Catechisms of Philaret (1839, 1840), also a 
distinguished Metropolitan of Moscow, and in the 
minor manuals known as the Primer and The Duty 
of Parish Priests. The Full Catechism oi Philaret 
was approved by all the Eastern Patriarchs as 
well as by the Russian Holy Synod, and in Russia 
has taken the place of its most authoritative pre¬ 
decessor, that of Mogilas. 

The ‘ Old-Catholic ’ Conferences of 1874 and 1876 
at Bonn issued in the formulation of a series of 
articles upon which the Western and Eastern 
Catholics and the Anglicans present were able to 
agree as a doctrinal basis for future reunion ; hut 
those articles, though markedly influenced by the 
Russo-Greck representatives, have not been form¬ 
ally recognized hy their Synod. 

( 2 ) Pussian sects .—Neither political nor ecclesi¬ 
astical despotism has availed to prevent the rise of 
sects within the territories of the Russian State- 
church. Not to sneak of the numerous following 
of the Roman Catholic Church in Poland and else¬ 
where, three main sectarian groups with numerous 
snlidivisions have been distinguished, and theii 
united strength has Iwen estimated as one-tenth of 
the whole population, or one-sixth of the Orthodox 
—some fourteen millions. The main groups con¬ 
sist of: (a) Starowjerzy, or Old-believers, who 
resented the liturgical reforms of Patriarch Nicon 
in the 16th cent., and who are still represented by 
the Popmozy (priest-retaining and organized) and 
Despopowzy (priestless and unorganized ); (b) the 
Chlysty, Skopzy, Duchoborzy, and Molokany, 
characterized uy mystic, ascetic, or rationalistic 
eccentricities; (c) Baptists, Stundists, and others 
more or less in sympathy with Evangelical Pro¬ 
testantism and Pietism, among whose circles the 
theological, ethical, and social views of Leo Tolstoi 
have not seldom found a place. 

(3) Other Oriental Churches .—Outside the pale 
of the Orthodox Oriental Church, with its feder¬ 
ated patriarchates of Constantinople, Alexandria, 
Antioch, Jerusalem, and Moscow, and National 
Churches of Russia, Servia, Rumania, Greece, 
Montenegro, and Bulgaria, there remain a number 
of Eastern National Churches, more or less atten¬ 
uated by defections either to Greek or to Roman 
Catholicism, whose origin is very ancient, dating 
from successive doctrinal decisions of the Councils 
of the undivided Church. They are all loyal to 
the original Nicene doctrine, but are kept apart 
from the rest of Christendom by their rejection 
of subseouent additions to the accepted doctrine 
of Catholicism. 

(a) The Armenian Church, the most powerful of 
the group, is the oldest existing National Church, 
dating as such from the 4th cent., thou^ founded 
earlier. It was represented at the Council of 
Niciea and accepted its Creed; though not a party 
to them, it recognized the subsequent decrees of 
381 and 431, yet not as ecumenical; absent also 
from the Council of Chalcedon, it repudiated its 
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Symbol (451), remctinp alike the Christolo^'y then 
anirmed and the Eutychian hereHv then condemned, 
and holdir^ an inilependent Monopliysite view, 
viz. that (jhriHt had neither two natures nor a 
Divine nature abHorhinjj the human, but a single 
‘ composite ’ or ‘ double ’ nature. Of its three 
liturgical (hectls lor the Kucharistic, baptmmal, 
and niorning services, the first, and chief, which 
in its pieseiit form has been retained since the 6th 
cent., consists of the Nicene with modifications or 
additions dire(!te<l against the earlier heresies of 
Aiiollmaris and Marcellus. Even in conjunction 
they lail to represent fully the doctrinal idiosyn¬ 
crasies of the Cliurch. From the 14th to the 
iiiuldle of the Ifith cent, a composite Creed was 
m favour. Special professions or Armenian faith 
of an ofiicial though occasional character were 
presented to Westein piiriccs or pojies or others 
in 1166, 166ii, 15Sr>, 1071 (see art. Armenia fClir.] 
in vol. i. }>. K03‘')- Tliere is a modern (’atechisin 
whose teaching betrays the influence of Crceco- 
Russian orthodoxy. 

(5) The Nestorian or Persian Church represents 
the persistence of an even earlier heresy than 
the Armenian, protesting against the Council of 
Eyihesus (431) as having unjustly condemned 
Nestorius’ doctrine of the two natures of Christ, 
according to which the human was marked oil' 
from the Divine so sharply that the title ‘ Mother 
of (Jo<r was refused to the Virgin Mary. Its 
bajitismal confession is a pre-(’halcedonian variety 
of the Nicene. 

(c) 'I’he Jacobite Churches, or Clmrcliea loyal to 
the tradition of Jacobus llaradanis, Bishoji of £de.saa 
(643-578), are the ancient National Syrian, (Coptic, 
and Aliyssinian Churches. They also, with the 
Armenian, reject the Chalcedonian and later 
(breeds, and cherish a Monophysite Chriatology. 

(flf) The Cdiristiana of St. 'riiomas, a handful of 
survivors of the ancient native Church of Neatorian 
converts on the south-west coast of India, have 
since the 17th cent, conformed to the Monophy- 
sitisni of the Jacobite Churches. 

l.iTKiiATURK.—Loofs, SymboUk, i. [1902J 77-180; Katten- 
busc’h, Vrrylcich. Confetfsiongkunde, 1K95J, i. 157-330; SchafT, 
UiKt. of the Creeds of Chi intendovd>, N.Y 1800, pp. 43-82, and 
Creeds of the Or. and hat. Churches^, N.Y. 1890, pp. 273-554; 
J. Michalcescu, Die Itekenntnisee «. die toichligsten Olaubens- 
zeugntsse der grieeh.-orienlal. Kirche, liCipzlif, 1904; 
arti. on Uie Hoveral churohcH, Heots, documents, and persons; 
Cath. Kncycl., art. ‘Eastern Churches’; Hahn, Bibliothek der 
Symbole u (ilaubensrepeln der alien Rirche^, Breslau, 1897; 
Gass, Symbulik der gnerhischen Kirche, Berlin, 1872; Butler, 
Hist, and Lit. Account of the Formularies ... of the R. C., 
Greek, and Principal Prot. Churches, Ijondon, 1816; Neale, 
Hist, of the Holy Eastern Church, 1850; Silbernaal, Verfass. 
u. gegenioart. Bestand sdmtl. Ktrchen dee Orient^, ReKenab. 
1904; Kimmel, Libri Symb. Kccles. Orient., Jena, 1843, with 
Appendix by Weissenhorn, 1860. For the liturgies and em¬ 
bodied creeds ; Swainson, Greek Liturgies, 1884; Brightman, 
Eastern Liturgies, 1896; Denzinger, Ritus onentalium, 1863-4 ; 
and the useful series of English translations of the Russian, Ar¬ 
menian, Coptic, and other liturgies puh. by Cope and Fenwick, 
liOndon, 1908 f. For the Russian Church and Sects : Strahl, 
Bettragezur russ. ffircAenj7«HcA., Halle, 1827 ; Dalton, i)te russ. 
Kirche, Leipzig, 1892; Leroy-Beanlieu, L'Empire des Tsars et 
les Russes, 1881-9, iii. [Eng. tr. 1893-6]; Gehring, DieSekten der 
TUBS. Kirche, Leiiizig, 1898 ; Blackmore, Doctrine of the Russian 
Church, 1846. For the Armenian Church: Ter-Mikelian, Die 
armen. Kirche, Leipzig, 1892; E. Diilauner, Hist., Dogmes, 
Tradituma, et Litvrgie de VEglisearmM.-orientale’^. Paris, 1867. 
For the Nestorian Church: Badger, Nestoriansand their Rituals, 
1862. For the rest, see detailed lit. in Loafs and Kattenbusch. 

xo. Confessions in the Roman and Old-Catholic 
Churches. —(1) In the Church of Bome. —From 
Nicma (325) to the Vatican (1870) the Roman 
Catholic Church recognizes, in all, the decreeH of 
twenty-one General Councils as in whole or part 
ecumenically binding. In the forefront of its doc¬ 
trine stand the Ajiostles’, the Nicamo-Constanti- 
nopoliian (with Eastern and Western additions 
from Kpliesus, Chalcedon, and Toledo), and the 
Athanusian Creeds. Since the time of the final 
adjustment and adoption of these Symbols no 


occasion for further Confession-making emerged 
until the era of the Reformation confronted the 
Church with numerous Protestant statements of 
doctrine, and elicited from it the Canons and 
Decrees of the Council of Trent (1545-1563), which 
consolidated and stereotyped its doctrine, weaving 
into its dogmatic system the results of medirev.'d 
Councils, of I*apal decisions, and of Patristic and 
Scholastic thought in opyiosition to the Reformers’ 
direct aiipeal to the spirit and letter of Scripture. 

The l)ecrec8 and (.'anons of the Reforming oi 
Counter-Reforming Council of Trent, which was 
convened at the instance princijially of the Em¬ 
peror, (’harles V., in Dec. 1545, by Pope Paul III., 
tf> revise and codify the doctrine and discipline of 
the Cliuich, and thus to contront, if not conciliate, 
the J^rotestants with a conijiact authoritative 
system, mark the close of niediieval confusion, 
and the deliberate transition towards the modern 
Curialism in faith, orgainzation, and morals whicli 
was ultimately efi'ected in tlie 19th century. What¬ 
ever hopes the Emjicror anil other Princes or 
Churclimen of refoimiiig syni]>athieH cJierislied of 
a formulation of doctrine in Augnstiiiiaii terms 
which the Reformers might he exiiected to accept 
were for the most part disapjiointed, though the 
decree on Justification went far towards that goal. 
The perhajis inevitable e.xclnsion of Protestants 
from all ettective participation in the woik of the 
Council combined with tlie influence of the .lesuit 
order and the natural self-interest of the P.ajial 
aiitliority to make it practically imjio.ssihle for the 
Council bo do any substantial justice to the 
spiritual demands which Piotestantisiii expressed. 
The Decrees are the utterance of jealous defence ; 
the Canons with their anathemas are the challenge 
of proud defiance. The ]>arty which was sensible 
of the debt of the religious world to Protestant 
horoism was easily outnumbered and suppressed 
at every stage, and their sympathetic insight into 
the mind and heart of the Itefonuers found no 
expression in the resultant dogmas. 

The constitution of the Council and its historical 
setting must ho liarefully taken into account if one 
would ajipreciale the language of its decisions (see 
art. Councils fChristiaii, modern]). Tlirougbout 
its 25 sessioiiH—from 1545 to 1547 under Paul III. 
at Trent (sessions i.-viii.) and Bologna (sessions 
ix.-x.), from 1651 to 1552 under Julius III. at 
Trent (sessions xi.-xvi.), and from 1562 to 1563 
under Pius IV. at Trent (sessions xvii.-xxv.)—its 
proceedings were one long and anxious tissue 
of ecclesiastical and theological diplomacy and 
strategy, and its declarations had necessarily to be 
in every case a well-weighed compromise, con¬ 
ciliating, through omissions or ambiguitie.s of 
phrase, the conflicting rival interests and ten¬ 
dencies. If Augustinian thought seemed on the 
surface to dominate the findings, room was care¬ 
fully found for Scotist and Jesuit views of a 
Pelagian or semi-Pelagian type in their ultimate 
form. The gifted Jesuit scholars, Lainez and 
Salnieron, with the dignity of Papal theologians, 
were the most influential and consistent force 
throughout the processes both of drafting and 
debate, and it is on the whole their doctrine, 
dexterously cloaked in the terminology of their 
opjxments, which is represented in the propositions 
laid down. Inspiration or genius will hardly he 
looked for in a body of doctrine whose origin thus 
lay in compromise. The very title ‘ Decrees ’ is 
eloquent of its true nature as a work of legislation 
by majority. Anything like theological spon¬ 
taneity was out of the question in a Pope-ridden 
conclave. Anything but a Pope-ridden conclave 
was out of the question in the unreformed mediaeval 
Church. Whatever concessions in detail co the 
claims of doctrinal and disciplinary reform the 
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decrees contain, the seal of reaction was 

stamped indelibly over them by the twofold proviso 
which overrules and virtually annuls them— that 
the Pope was to be sole exponent of the decrees 
henceforth, and that no one, on pain of anathema, 
was to Impeach the accepted usages and order of 
the Church —a proviso made yet more exacting 
by the clause in the subseoiient Profession of 
iTidentine Faith, in which ail holders of ecclesi¬ 
astical offuie swore truly to obey the Bishop of 
Rome (Art. X.) and to maintain ‘entire and in¬ 
violate’the Tridentine Faith to the end of their 
life (Art. XII.). Thus, though a majority in the 
Council was unprejiared to admit that bishops had 
their power from and through the Pope and not 
directly from Christ, the Council by its own 
ultimate submission prepared the way for the 
Papal action in tlu^ 19th century. 

The Decrees and Canons which concern us in this connexion 
are those of Sessions 111. on the N ictnno-Constantiuopohtan 
Creed accepted as basis, IV. on Canonical Scripture; V. on 
Original Sin ; VI. on Justification; VII. on the Sacraments in 
QeneraJ, Haptisin, and Confirmation; XIII. on the Sacrament 
of the Kiicharist; XIV. on the Sacraments of Penance and 
Kxtreme Unction ; XXI. on Communion in both kinds, and 
Communion of Children; XXII. on the Sacrifice of the Mass; 
XXIII on tlic Sacrament of Ordination ; XXIV. on the Sacra¬ 
ment of Matrimony; XXV. on Purgatory, the Invocation, 
Veneration, and Uelics of Saints, and Sacred Images, on Indul¬ 
gences, Foods, Fasts, Festivals, the Index, Catechism, Breviary, 
and Missal. 

The Decrees proper are the positive statement of 
doctrine, the affirmative theses ; the Canons, which 
follow the various decrees, arc short statements 
aufl condemnations of contrary teachings, each 
concluding with an anathema. The later Syllabus 
of Errors in 1864 is thus a continuation of the 
damnatory Canons of Trent. 

Session III. declares that the ‘sacred and holy, 
ecumenical and geiuMal Synod of Trent’ ordains 
and decrees that a confession of faith ho set forth, 
viz. * the Synihol of faith which the holy Roman 
Church makes use of,—as bidng that principle 
wherein all who profess the faith of Christ neces¬ 
sarily agree,’—the Creed of Nicwa in the form of 
Constantinople, with the Western additions. 

Session 1 v. tnjats of the bases of authoritative 
doctrine for the first time in conciliar history, and 
co-ordinates Holy Scripture, including the Apo¬ 
crypha, in the Latin Vulgaie alone, with ‘un¬ 
written traditions which, having been received 
from Christ’s own lips by the Apostles, or 
transmitted, as it were, maimally by the Apostles 
themselves, under the dictation of the Holy Spirit, 
have come down even to us ’ . . . ‘ preserved in 
continuous succession within the Catholic Church,’ 

. . . which also it receives ‘ with an equal feeling 
of piety and reverence.’ ‘ No one, relying on his 
own skill shall,—in matters of faith and of morals 
pertaining to the edification of Christian doctrine, 
—wresting the sacred Scripture to his own senses, 
presume to interpret it contrary to that sense which 
holy Mother Church . . . hath held and doth hold ; 
or even contrary to the unanimous consent of the 
Fathers.’ 

Session V. condemns five erroneous opinions on 
Original Sin, of a Pelagian or semi-Pelagian type ; 
but its apparent Augustinianism is so phrased as, 
e.g., to admit of the doctrine that what man lost 
through the Fall was the sujieradded dona super- 
naturalia, and nothing inherent in human nature 
as such ; and it affirms that ‘ free will is not at all 
destroyed, but attenuated. ’ It ends by excluding 
the Virgin Mary from the operation of the taint 
an anticipation of the Papal definition of 1854. ^ 

Session VI. contains the decree on Justification 
in 16 chapters, and concludes with no fewer than 
33 canons. Chapter i. treats of the Inability of 
Nature and of the Law to justify man ; ii. of the 
Dispensation and Mystery of the Advent of Christ; 
iii. states that, though Christ died for all, only 


those receive the benefit of His death unto whom 
the merit of His Passion is communicated. As men 
not born of Adam do not share his sin, so men not 
born again in Christ cannot share His merit, iv. 
states that a man cannot be translated into the 
state of ^race, since the promulgation of the 
gospel, without the laver of regeneration, or 
the desire thereof, v. declares that ‘in adults 
the beginning of Justification is to be derived from 
tlie prevenient grace of God, through Jesus Christ, 
i.e. through His calling, whereby without any 
merits on their part they are called, that so they 
who by sins were alienated from God may be dis¬ 
posed through His quickening and assi-sting grace 
to convert themselves to their own jiistilii'ation 
by freely assenting to and co-operating with that 
said grace: in such sort that, while God touches 
the heart of man by the illumination of the Holy 
Ghost, neither is iimn himself utterly inactive 
while he receives that inspiration, forasnmch as he 
is also able to reje(!t it; nor yet is he able, by his 
own free will, without the grace of God, to move 
himself unto righteousness in His sight.’ vi. sots 
forth the manner of preparation for justification, 
vii. affirms the characteristii; Roman lioc.trine that 
Jnstilication ‘ is not remission of sins merely, hut 
also the sanctification and renewal of the inward 
man, through the voluntary reception of the grace, 
and of the gifts, whereby man from being unjust 
becomes just.’ final cause is ‘ the glory of (iod 
and of Jesus Christ, and life everlasting.’ Its 
efficient cause i.s ‘ a merciful (iod who waslies and 
sanctifies gratuitously, signing and anointing with 
the holy Spirit of promise.* The, meritorious cause 
is ‘our Lord Jesus Christ, who, when we were 
enemies, merited justification for us by His most 
holy Passion on tlie wood of the Cross, and mode 
satisfaction for us unto God the. Father.’ The 
instrumental cause is ‘ the sacrament of Baptism, 
which is the sacianientof that faith without which 
no man was ever justified. * The alone formal cause 
is * the justice of God, not that whereby He Him¬ 
self is just, but that whereby Ho maketh us just.’ 
‘Man through Jesus Christ, in whom he is en¬ 
grafted, receives in the said iiistification, together 
with the remission of sins, all these gifts infused at 
once—faith, hope, and charity. For faith, unless 
hi)|ie and cliarity be added thereto, neither unites 
man perfectly with Christ, nor makes him a living 
meniher of His body.’ viii. states that the phrases 
‘justified by faith ^ and ‘freely’are to he under¬ 
stood as meaning that faith is the beginning of 
human salvation, the foundation ami root of all 
justification, hut that faith is no more in itself able 
than good works to merit the grace of justification, 
ix. declaims against the vain confidence of heretics 
who rest in their personal assurance of justification 
a{>art from the Church and its ordinances ; whereas 
‘ no one can know with a certainty of faith which 
cannot bo suldect to error, that ne has obtained 
the grace of God.’ x. treats of the increase of 
Justification received; xi. of keeping the Com¬ 
mandments. xii. urges that ‘ no one, so long as he 
is in this mortal life, ought so far to presume, as 
regards the secret mystery of Divine predestina¬ 
tion, as to determine for certain that he is assuredly 
in the number of the predestinate ; as if it were 
true that he that is justified either cannot sin any 
more, or, if he do sin, that he ought to promise 
himself an assured repentance; for, except by 
special revelation, it cannot be known whom God 
hath chosen unto Himself.’ xiii. deals similarly 
with the gift of Perseverance, xiv. sets forth the 
Sacrament of Penance, in the language of the 
Fathers 'a second plank after the shipwreck of 
grace lost,’ as instituted by Christ when He said: 
* Receive ye the Holy Ghost: whose sins ye shall 
forgive, they are forgiven them, and whose sins ye 
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shall retain, they are retained.’ The penitence of 
a Christian after his fall is very diflerent from that 
at baptism : in it are included not only a cessation 
from sins, and a detestation of them, but also the 
sacramental confession of them—at least in desire 
—and sacerdotal absolution ; and likewise satisfac¬ 
tion by fasts, alms, prayers, and the other pious 
exercises of a spiritual life, not, indeed, for the 
eternal punislinient which with the guilt is re¬ 
mitted by the sacrament or by the desire of it, but 
for the temporal punishment which, as the sacred 
writings teach, is not always wholly remitted as is 
done in baptism, xv. sets forth that by every 
morl^al sin grace is lost, but not faith, xvi. treats 
of tlie fruit of justification, t.e. the merit of good 
works, and the nature of that merit. God is the 
rewarder of faithful labour : life eternal is set forth 
in Scripture ‘ both as a grace mercifully promised 
to the sons of (iod through Jesus Christ, and as a 
reward which is . . . to he faithfully rendered to 
their good works and merits.’ Yet the Christian 
has no ground to glory, but justice is through 
Christ and of God throughout. 

Session VII. sets fortli the general doctrine of 
the SacrarnentH, ‘ througli which all true justice 
either begins, or being begun is increased, or being 
lost is repaired,’ in IH canons, which condemn the 
denial that the sficraments were all instituted by 
Christ or are seven in number, that they differ 
from thoH(5 of the Old Law, that they are of 
varying value, that they are necessary unto salva¬ 
tion, that they are for other ends than to nourish 
faitli, that they contain and confer the grace they 
signify, that tlie grace is conferred through the act 
|»erformed, that fiaptisni, Confirmation, and Ordina¬ 
tion imprint an indelible character and therefore 
may not be repeated, that ministers alone may 
administer the word and sacraments, etc. Then 
follow 14 (unions on linptisin, condemning, inttr 
alia, the denial of tlie validity of baptism, ‘ even 
by heretics, in tlie name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost, with the intention of 
doing what the Ciiurch doth,’ and 3 canons on 
Confirmation. 

Se.ssion XIII. treats of the Sacrament of the 
Eucharist in 8 chapters, followed by 11 canons. 
Chapter i., of the real presence of Christ in the 
sacrament, affirms that after the consecration of the 
elements, He, * true God and man, is truly, really, 
and substantially contained under the siiecies of 
those .sensible things.’ His continual presence at 
the right hand of the Father does not contradict in 
a Divine being His sacramental presence. ‘ It is 
indeed a crime the most unworthy that they [the 
words of institution] should be wrested, by certain 
contentious and wicked men, to fictitious and im¬ 
aginary tropes, whereby the verity of the flesh and 
blood of Christ is denied, contrary to the universal 
sense of the Church, which, as the pillar and ground 
of truth, has detested, as satanical, these inventions 
devised by impious men.’ ii. defines the reason of 
the institution as the commemoration of Christ’s 
death, the nourishment of men’s souls, a pledge of 
the glory to come, and a symbol of the one bodjr 
of which Christ is the head. iii. affirms the superi¬ 
ority of this sacrament to the others as consisting 
of the very Author of sanctity Himself, iv. affirms 
the complete transubstantiation of the elements 
into the substance of Christ’s body and blood. 

v. defines the veneration shown to the sacrament as 
Divine worship, the latria due to the living God 
alone, and approves of the Corpus Christ! festival. 

vi. approves of the reservation of the sacrament, 
and bearing it to the sick. vii. reiiuires sacra¬ 
mental confession in preparation for the Eucharist 
by celebrants when possible as well as by people, 
viii. distinguishes three modes of reception—sacra- 
mental only, spiritual only, and both sacramental 


and spiritual, and appeals for Christian uniformity 
in the celebration of the rite. 

Session XIV. treats of the Sacraments of Penance 
(9 chapters and 15 canons) and Extreme Unction 
(3 chapters and 4 canons). Of Penance, ch. i. 
sets forth its necessity and institution ; ii. its differ¬ 
ence from Baptism; iii. its parts and fruit; iv. 
contrition as containing cessation from sin, the 
purpose and beginning of a new life and hatred of 
the old, attrition being imperfect contrition, a 
sense of sin’s baseness and dire consequences, a gift 
of God and impulse of His Spirit not yet resident 
but truly moving in the sinner; v. confession of 
venial and mortal sins ; vi. the ministry of con¬ 
fession, and absolution ; vii. reservation of special 
cases of heinous sin to be dealt with by higher 
clergy ; viii. the necessity and fruit of satisfaction 
or amends; and ix. works of satisfaction. Of 
Extreme Unction, ch. i. treats of its institution 
by the Apostle Janies; ii. of its effect; iii. of the 
minister who should perform it, and the time. 

Session XXL treats of Communion under both 
Species, and Communion of little Children. Chap¬ 
ter i. sets forth that laymen, and clergy, when 
not celebrating, are not bound of Divine right to 
communion uniler both species ; ii. that it is within 
the power of the Church to dispense with that 
practice; ‘ although the use of both snecies has 
from the beginning of the Christian religion not 
been infrequent,’ the custom had been already 
widely changed, and the change for ‘ weighty and 
just reasons ’ (not specified) had been sanctioned ; 
lii. that Christ whole and entire, and a true sacra¬ 
ment, are received under either species; iv. that 
little children before the age of reason are not 
obliged to the sacramental communion of the 
Euimarist, having been baptized and incorporated 
with Christ, and being at that age incapable of 
losing the grace of their adoption. Infant com¬ 
munion, however, had legitimately been practised 
in antiquity. Then follow 4 canons, and a reserva¬ 
tion to a later date of the question whether par¬ 
ticular individuals or nations were to be allowed 
communion in both kinds. 

Session XXII. treats of the Sacrifice of the Mass 
in 9 chapters and 9 canons, (fiiapter i. sets forth 
its institution; ii. that it is propitiatory for both 
the living and the dead ; iii. that Masses in honour 
of saints are addressed to God, with solicitations 
of their patronage; iv. the sanctity and uplifting 
character of the canon of the Mass, composed as it 
is of the very words of the Lord, the traditions of 
the Apostles, and the pious institutions also of holy 
Pontiffs ; V. the purpose of the solemn ceremonies 
associated with tlie Mass, since ‘ such is the nature 
of man that without external helps he cannot 
easily be raised to the meditation of Divine things ’ 
— e.g. lower or higher tones of voice, lights, in¬ 
cense, vestments, etc.,' derived from an Apostolical 
discipline and tradition, whereby both the majesty 
of BO great a sacrifice might be recommended, and 
the minds of the faithml be excited, by those 
visible signs of religion and piety, to the contempla¬ 
tion of those most sublime things which are hidden 
in this sacrifice *; vi. that Mass, wherein the priest 
alone communicates, is approved, being on belief 
of all the Church, though the Council would fain 
that all present might communicate ; vii. that the 
mixture of water with the wine is enjoined because 
it is believed that Christ did this, and because the 
practice commemorates the issue of blood and 
water from His side, and because in Rev 17^® the 
peoples are called waters, and the union of water 
witn the wine represents their union with Christ; 
viii. that it is not expedient to celebrate Mass 
everywhere in the vulgar tongue ; but, in order 
that the sheep of Christ may not suffer hunger, or 
the little ones ask for bread and there be none to 
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break it unto them, pastors are charged frequently 
to expound some portion of the things read at 
Mass, especially on Lord’s days and festivals. 

Session XXlll. treats of the Sacrament of Order 
in 4 chapters and 8 canons. Chapter i. sets forth 
the institution of the Priesthood of the New Law 
* into which the old has been translated,’ with the 
power of consecrating, ofiering, and administering 
Christ’s body and blood, as also of forgiving and 
of retaining sins; ii. the Seven Orders—priest, 
deacon, suMeacon, acolyte, exorcist, lector, and 
doorkeeper—the four, or five, last being the in¬ 
ferior ; iii. that Order is truly and properly a 
sacrament; iv. the indelibleness of tiie higher 
orders, the falsehood of the claim of priesthood for 
all believers, the principal place of oishops in the 
hierarchical order as superior to priests, as en¬ 
trusted exclusively with the Sacrament of Con¬ 
firmation and Ordination of Priests, without any 
regard to consent of people or of rulers, whereas 
‘all those who, being only called and instituted 
by the people, or by the civil power and magistrate, 
ascend to the exercise of these ministrations, and 
those who of their own rashness assume them to 
themselves, are not ministers of the Church, but ' 
are to be looked upon as thieves and robbers who 
have not entered by the door.’ 

Session XXIV. treats of the Sacrament of Matri¬ 
mony in 1 chapter and 12 canons, setting forth its 
institution by ‘ the first parent of the human race, 
under the innucnce of the Divine Spirit ’; its con¬ 
firmation by (Christ; His purchase by death of the 
grace which should perfect natural love, and confirm | 
that indissoluble union and sanctify the married. 
The canons condemn the denial of its sacramental , 
character, of the right of the Church to dispense , 
in some of the levitically prohibited degrees or to 
add to their number, and of the plea of heresy or 
desertion, or even adultery, as a warrant for divorce; 
deny the right of the innoiicnt party to marry dur¬ 
ing the lifetime of the adulterous partner, and the 
right to break clerical vows of celibacy on any 
plea; deny the inferiority of celibacy or virginity 
to marriage, and affirm its superiority, and con¬ 
demn those who characterize the prohibition of 
marriages at certain seasons as a tyrannical super¬ 
stition derived from the superstition of the heathen, 
and those wlio say that matrimonial causes do not 
belong to ecclesiastical judges. 

Session XXV. orders right and circumspect teach¬ 
ing regarding Purgatory, the Invocation, Venera¬ 
tion, and Relics of Saints, Sacred Images, and 
Indulgences. Abuses of a superstitious, unedify¬ 
ing, or mercenary nature are to be ended. Saints in 
heaven are to be invoked to intercede for men with 
God the Father through Jesus Christ His Son, who 
is our alone Redeemer and Saviour. No divinity 
or virtue is believed to reside in images of Clirist, 
the Virgin Mother, and the other saints ; hut the 
honour which is shown to them is referred to the 
prototypes which they represent. In granting 
mdulgeuces, moderation is to be observed, *lest 
by excessive facility ecclesiastical discipline be 
enervated,’ and ‘ all evil gains for the obtaining 
thereof,—whence a most prolific cause of abuses 
amongst the Christian people has been derived,’ 
are to be ‘ wholly abolished.’ 

[Latin text and tr. in Sebaff, Creeds of Gr. and Lot. Churoheifi, 
pp. 77-206 ; critical historv in Lindsay, Biet. of Reformation, 
1^, ii. 664-666 (detailed biblio^. in note, p. 664), and in 
Schaff, Hut. of Creeds, pp. 90-9t>, with bibliog.; theolt^cal 
analysis and criticism in Hamack, Hist, of Dogma, Eng. tr. 
▼ii. (1899) 86-72; art. in PRE ».] 

For the purposes of individual confession, the 
Council of Trent had declared the necessity of a 
binding ' formiRa of profession and oath ’ for all 
dignitaries and teachers of the Church. By order 
of Pius IV. the Profession of the Tridentine Faith, 
or Creed of Pius IV., was prepared in 1664 by a com¬ 


mission of Cardinals, and wt^ at once made obli¬ 
gatory on the whole ecclesia doctns. It passed 
also into general use for Protestant converts to 
Romanism. Obviously the decrees and canons of 
the Council were ill-suited for such uses. The 
Profession consists of 12 articles, the first containing 
in full the Nicamo-Constantinopolitan Creed with 
the Western changes (italicized m the text below), 
the next 8 containing a short summary of the 
Tridentine decrees, the last 3 containing new 
matter, acknowledging the Roman Church as the 
mother and mistress of all churches, promising, cm 
oath, obedience to its Bishop as the successor of St. 
Peter and the vicar of Jesus Christ, accepti^ the 
canons and decrees of the Councils, including Trent, 
and promising lifelong adherence by God’s help to 
‘ this true Catholic faith without which no one 
can be saved.’ The Creed is in the first person, 
and is as follows (tr. in Schaff, Uist. pp. 98-99; 
also in his Creeds of Gr. and Lat. Churches, pp. 
207-210): 

I. * I . . . with a Arm faith believe and profeas all and every 

one of the Rontamed in the symbol of faith which the 

holy liomati Churcli makes use of, natnoly— 

1 believe in one (led the Fattier Ahiiiirhty, Maker of heaven 
and earth, and of all thin|(8 visible and invisible; 

Ami in one Ijord Jesus Christ, the only-beKi’tten Son of God, 
bef^otten of the Father before alt worlds ; Cod of God, Light of 
Liifht, very Oo<l of very God, begotten not made, being of one 
substance with the Father ; by whom all things were made ; 

who for US men and for our salvation came down from heaven 
and was ineamato by the Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary, and 
was made man ; 

He was erucifled for us under Pontius Pilate ; suffered and 
was buried; 

and the third day He rose again according to the Scriptures ; 

and ascended into heaven; sitteih on the right hand of the 
Father; 

and He shall come again with glory to Judge the quick and 
the dead ; whose kingdom shall have no end : 

And in the Holy Uhost, the Lord, and Giver of life; who pro- 
ceodeth from the Father and the Son; who with the Father 
and the Son together is worshipped and glorified ; who spake by 
the prophets; 

and one holy catholic and apostolic Church. 

1 auknowledgs one baptism for the remission of sins : 

and I look for the resurrection of the dead; 

and the life of the world to come. Amen.’ 

II. * I most steadfastly admit and embrace the apostolic and 
ecclesiastical traditions, and all other observances and constitu¬ 
tions of the same Churi'.h ’ 

III. * I also admit the Holy Scriptures according to that sense 
which our holy Mullicr Church has held, and does hold, to 
which ii belongs to Judge of the true scase and interpretation 
of the Scriptures ; neither will I ever take and interpret them 
otherwise than according to the unanimous consent of the 
Fathers.' 

IV. * 1 also profess that there are truly and properly eeven 
sacraments of the new law, instituted by Jesue Christ our Lord, 
and necessary for the salvation of mankind, though not all for 
every one, to wit: baptism, confirmation, the eucharist, pen¬ 
ance, extreme unction, holy orders, and matrimony ; and that 
they confer grace; and that of these baptism, confirmation, 
and ordination cannot be reiterated without sacrilege. 1 also 
receive and admit the received and approved ceremonies of the 
Catholic Church used in the solemn administration of the afore¬ 
said sacraments.' 

V. ' 1 embrace and receive all and every one of the things 
which have been defined and declared in the holy Council of 
Irent concerning original sin and Justification.' 

VI. * I profess likewise that in the Mass there Is offered to 
God a true proper and propitiatory sacrifice for the living and 
the dead ; and that in the most holy sacrament of the eucharist 
there is truly really land substantially the body and blood, 
together with the soul and divinity, of our Lord Jesus Christ; 
and that there is mode a change of the whole essence of the 
bread into the body, and of the whole essence of the wine into 
the blood; which change the Catholic Church ooUs transub- 
stontiation.' 

VII. ' I also confess that under either kind alone Christ is 
received whole and entire, and a true sacrament.’ 

VIII. ' I firmly hold that there is a purgatory, and that th« 
souls therein detained are helped by the suffrages of the 
faithful. 

Likewise that the saints reigning with Christ ore to be 
honoured and invoked, and that they offer up prayen to God 
for us; and that their relics are to be held in veneration.’ 

IX. * 1 most firmly assert that the images of Christ and of the 
perpetual Virgin, the Mother of Ood, and also of other sointe, 
ought to be had and retained, and that due honour and venera¬ 
tion are to be given them. 

I also afllrm that the power of indulgences was left by Christ 
in the Church, and that the use of them is most wholesome le 
Christian people.* 
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X. * I acknowledfj^e the holy catholic ajioHtolic Itoman Church 
M the luothcr and mietreHR of all i‘htiri-hcH, and I promiee and 
■wear true obedience to the Ili'diop of Home as the Ruec<-8Hor of 
8t. Peter, prince of the ApoHtleb, and as the vicar ot Jesua 
Christ.’ 

XI. *I likewise uridouhtinjrlv rcciove and profess all other 
thinjfs delivered defined and dci lared hy tlie sacred (laiinns and 
ecumenical Councils, and particul.'iil\ In the holy Coniii'il of 
Trent; and I coinlemn reject and aiialhetimtize all tlimirK 
contrary therelo, and all here.sies which the Church has con¬ 
demned reacted and anathematized ’ 

Xli. ‘ 1 do uf tins present freely profess and truly hold this 
true Oatliolic faith, without which no one can be saved (salrtis 
esse)', and 1 prnmise most constantlv to retain and confess the 
same entire anrl inviolate, with Cod’s assistanre, to the end of 
my life And I will take care, as far lus in me lies, that it shall 
bo held taiiiflit ami preached by iny subjects or by th«>Hi the 
care of wliom shall apjicrtaiii to me m my otiice This I 
priimiM' \fiw and swear so help inc (lod, and these holy 
fjospels of (iod ‘ 

The Projefis'ion of the. Tridentine Faith was fol¬ 
lowed m i.Wd }>y Llio t'hihorate A’o/h/tw Ottcrhixm, 
the iirepariilioii of %\hieh the (’ouncil had at first 
ossaye<l, Imt liiiiiDy handed over to the Pope. In 
ir>04, Pius IV , ndvi.sed hy (yardinal Borromeo of 
Milan, entnislod I he work to a learned and dis- 
tinjrniHhed (’diimns.sion of four prelates under 
Borroineo’s supervision—Marini, Koseaiari, Calini, 
and the I’ortuj'uese Fureiro—wlui wtire assisted in 
matters of style and rendering by eminent Latin 
seholars. 'I’lie teaching is Dominican (three of the 
four (commissioners belonpnn, as did the Pojie, to 
that order) and 'rhomist—a feature which ensured 
for it the opiaisition of the .Jesuit order. It is 
not meant, tor the youiij; or for jiopular reading, 
but fur the e(|ni]nnent of the toaehing clergy. 
It is e-vceedingly long and comprehensive, hut 
admirably arranged and Imudly expressed. It 
eontiiins four parts, which follow a lengthy intro¬ 
ductory t reatment of preliminary topics, and treats 
successively of (1) the Ajiostles’ Creed, (2) the 
Sacraments, ([i) the Ten Commandmeiits, and (4) 
the Lord’s Prayer. It is noteworthy that, while 
it adds to the 'rridoiitiiie 1-eaehing sections which 
deal with the linihufi pafrum., the Authority of 
the Chureh, and the doelrine of the Church, it 
omits all reference to Indulgences and the Rosary. 
A|iart from its franker Augustinianism, the Cate¬ 
chism reproduce.s very faithlully the substance of 
the Decrees of 'rrent, whose eircumsjiection and 
wliose massiveness it reflcet-s. (See, further, art. 
CATB<:msM.S, !». 2.52 f. ; Schafi’, Hist. pp. 100-102.) 

In 1.5()S ajipeaied, under similar auspices, and 
w'ith similar authority, the Brevittriurn, and in 
1572 the Missnle Uomanuni, the devotional and 
liturgical st aiulards of the Church, which had been 
preceded in 1.5ti4 hy the Judex Librorum Prohihi- 
torum proclaiming the (auisnre of the Church on 
literature heretical in doctrine or dangerous in 
tendency. A special Coufcxsioti of Vrbau VIII., 
under whose rule (102^1-1044) Galileo was con¬ 
demned, v> as jirescrihed for use at consecration by 
Greek and other Iiislio|).s in Eastern Churches 
united to Rome hut retaining hy special privilege 
their own rites and usages. 

'riie long and chequered Papacy of Pius IX. 
brought with it a fresh stirring of polemic and 
dogmatic activity, which issued in a remarkable 
series of I’apal puhlieal ions. In 18.54, after formal 
(iOTisultation hy emiyelical letter with the bishops 
on the })ro]»rioty of satisfying the desire of the 
Catholic world for a solemn definition by the 
Apostolic See of the Immaculate Conception of the 
Virgin Mary, and on the coinjdetion of the labours 
of a special commission and a consistory of consul¬ 
tation, the Pope summoned a great assemblage of 
prelates to the Rasilica of St. Peter, and in their 
presence, ‘ hy autlioritj’^ of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
of the blessed A])ostles Peter and Paul, and by our 
own,’ personally proclaimed it to he a doctrine 
revealed hy (.lod ‘ that the most blessed Virgin 
Mary in the first moment of her conception, by a 


special grace and privilege of Almighty God, out 
of regard to the merits of Jesus Christ the Saviour 
of the human race, was preserved immune from all 
.stain of original sin.’ By that declaration not 
only a long course of controversy throughout the 
history of the Church, hut also a long continued 
devotional and doctrinal development, was brought 
to a close, and the silence or doubt of the Fathers 
and the caution of Trent were replaced by the 
voice of certainty. In 1864 a Pajial Syllabus of 
Errors, eighty in number, was i.ssued with an 
encyclical, summarizing in ten divisions modern 
opinions which at various times had been con¬ 
demned by the Pope : (1) Pantheism, Naturalism, 
Absolute kationalism ; (2) Moderate Rationalism ; 
(3) Indiilereritism, J..atitiidinariaiiism ; (4) Socialism, 
Communism, Secret Societies, Bible Societies, 
Clerico-liheral Societies ; errors resjiecting (5) the 
Church and her Rights, (6) Civil Society, (7) 
Natural and Christian Ethics, (8) Christian Matri¬ 
mony, (h) the (’ivil I’riiKMpality of the Roman 
Pontiff, (10) Modern Liherali.sm. 

In 1870 the Vatican (’ouncil, convoked to pro¬ 
mote the re union of (Christendom and to cope with 
modern errors and dangers, accepted and promul¬ 
gated after revision two ‘dogmati(;’ constitutions: 
(1) on the Catholic Faith, in four chapters, dcialing 
with God as (.’reator, with Revelation, with J<'aith, 
and with Faith and Reason, condemning more fully 
than in the Syllabus errors of Pantheism, Natural¬ 
ism, and RationalLsin ; (2) on the Church of Christ, 
also in four chapters, dealing with t lut institution 
of the Apostolic primacy in the blessed Peter, the 
nerpetuity of St. Peter s primacy in the Roman 
Pontiff, the power and nature of the primacy 
of the Roman Pontiff, and the infallihdity of 
the. Jionian Pontiff. In this second document 
the absolute finality of the Papal Jurisdiction is 
allirrned, on pain of anathema, in all matters per¬ 
taining alike to faith and morals and to the disci¬ 
pline and government of the Clmrcli, and in the 
form of a Papal decree it is solemnly declared a 
dogma Divinely revealed that 

‘ thr Itoman Pontiff when he speaku ex cathedra, that is^ when, 
in the cxercine of hiR office as I’astor and Teaclier of all (JlinstianR, 
by virtue of his 8U])reine Apostolic authority he defines the 
doctrine on faith or morals to be held by the Universal Church, 
by the Divine assistance proniised to him in trhe blessed Peter, 

C 'sses that power of infallibility with which the Divine 
tetiier willed that Uis Church should he furnished in defin- 
iuK doctrine on faith or morals; and that accordin^rly such 
definitions of the Roman Pontiff are of themselves, not from con¬ 
sent of the Church, irreformable: but if, as may God forbid, 
any one shall presume to gainsay this our definition, lot him be 
anathema.' 

It was thus the work of Pio Nono to complete 
the long and patiently evolved system of a con¬ 
stitutional Papal infallibility and autocracy in all 
matters concerning (!!hristian faith, morals, disci¬ 
pline, and government. 

Beyond these determinations of the Pope in the 
Vatican Council it has not been necessary, even if 
possible, for the Church to proceed in matters of 
faith. They have been sup]demented, however, in 
detail by the fresh Papal Syllabus of Pius X. in 
1907, against all forms of Modernism, and hy the 
labours of the Commission on Biblical Studies. 

Although the Vatican Council refused by a large 
majority to accejit the Catechi.sni submitted to it, 
numerous authorized local catechisms are in circu* 
lation for popular use throughout the Roman 
Catholic world, more or less completely revised to 
bring them into harmony with the new decrees. 
Of the older catechisms, besides that of Trent, 
which was for clerical rather than popular use, 
those of the learned Jesuit Peter Canisius (1664 
and 1566) and of Cardinal Bellarmine (1603) may 
be mentioned as having commended themselves 
especially to Papal as well as to clerical and 
popular acceptance. Among the most influential 
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and authoritative expositions of Eotnan Catholic 
doctrine with an apologetic or polemic purpose are 
the Disputationes ae Controversiis Chrislianm Jide% 
adversus huius Tcmporia hereticoa oi Robert Bellar- 
mine (1587-90), the Exposition, de. In Doctrme de 
I'Eglise Catholiqiie sur les 7natUres de Controverse 
of Bossuct (1671), the Syinholik of J. A. Mdhler 
(1832), and the Prcelectiones thvologicoR of the Jesuit 
Perrone (1835fl'.). 

(2) In the Old-Catholie. Church .—To the rule of 
history that each great successive formulation of 
ecumenical doctrine has been the occasion of, or 
has perpetuated, a corresponding schism of the 
Church, the work of the latest Roman General 
Council of 1870 was no exce]»tion. Its distinctive 
decrees w<?re received under protest by many of the 
participants (esp. German, French, Fiiglish, and N. 
Amer. representatives), and led linally to the forma¬ 
tion in Bavaria and elsewhere in Germany of the 
Old-Catholic (!)iiuich, loyal to the doctrinal Canons 
of Trent and earlier standards, and occupying a 
position similar to that of the earlier secession of 
the Church of Utrecht which took place in protest 
against the Papal claims embodied in the bull 
UnigenUu.<t condemning tiansenist views in 1713. 

Reference has already been made to the Old- 
Catholic Conferences at Bonn in 1874 and 1875 
between representatives of the Gr.'»‘co-Russian, 
Anglican, and Old-Catholic (Jmrehes, at the former 
of which Fourteen Theses were agreed upon as a 
possible basis of Catholic re-union, dealing with 
the Canon and Apocry{)ha, the 'I’evt and 'J'ransla- 
tions of Scripture, the Use of the Vernacular in 
Scripture and in liturgy, .1 ustilication through 
Faith working by Love, Salvation not by Merit, 
Works of Suj)orerogatiori, Numl>er of SacramentH, 
Scripture and Tradition, Siicticssion of Anglican 
Orders, Immaculate Ctniceptioii of Mary, Public 
and Private Confession, Iiululgcnces, Prayers for 
the Dead, tlie Mass; and at the latter, Six Theses 
accepting the ecumenical Symljols and decisions 
of the undivided Church of the lirst six centuries, 
and in particular the Eastern doctrine of the Pro¬ 
cession of the Spirit. 

Old-Catholic Churches also exist in Switzerland, 
Austria, France, and America, while in Mexico, in 
Spain and Portugal, and in Italy, ‘Reformed 
Catholic ’ Churches have been established, in great 
measure by means of Anglican support and on the 
Anglican model, professing a markedly Protestant 
type of doctrine (see Loofs, i. 412 lb). 

bibUoRraphy” Schaff, History of Creeds, pp. 83-191. Creeds 
of Or. and Lat. Churches, pp. 76-271; Loofs, Symbolik, i. 187- 
216 (on Oriental Ohurrhes in coninninion with Rome, 393-399); 
Denzinger, Enehtridum^^K 1908- artt. in Addis-Amold's 
Cathol. 1903, in Wetzer-Welto, in the Cathot. Encycl., 

in Vacant-Mangrenot's Diet, de Thiol. Cathol., in 
cf. also Winer, Confessions of Christendom, Kng. tr. 1873; 
Butler, llisl. and Lit. Account of the Formularies, etc,, of the 
R.C., Greek, and principal Prot. Churidus, 1816. Kor critical 
account of the doctrine, see Harnack, Hist, of Dogma, Eng. 
tr. vol. vii., 1899. 

For Old-Catholic doctrine : Schaff, History of Creeds, pp. 
191-202, Creeds of Or. and Lat. Churches, p. 646 ff.; Loofs, i. 
40711.; PRE», art. ‘ Altkatholizianius.* 

II. Confessions in the Reformed Churches: 
General introduction: Early efforts.—Beneath the 
rigorously smoothed and levelled surface of modi- 
an-al Chri.stendom therf lay but thinly covered 
the fruitful seeds of the various outgrowths of the 
Reformation. It is easy now to discern how far- 
reaching was the doctrinal and practical prepara¬ 
tion for the great inovenients. For centuries 
before the crisis w’as reached, over against the 
demand of the Roman Curia that all learning and 
all thought, as well as all political and ecclesi¬ 
astical life, should be organized in subjection to it, 
influences had been at work to stimulate freedom 
of thought ami action. Even Scholasticism, ready 
though it was to buttress up the Papal claims and 


logmas by propositions, argument, and learning, 
had its opposing schools, its heresies, its impulses 
«o make men tliink. The gilds in the great in¬ 
dustrial ami commercial cities, and the growing 
lational sentiment in many lands, fostered a sense 
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have always done, personal rtdlexion anti un¬ 
trammelled conviction. Tin; Mystics, with tlieii 
personal intimacy with the U’lKseen and their 
devotional conlitlence anti ireedom, and, on the 
other hand, the Humanists, wilh their knowledge 
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also come into being an attitmie of mind as critical 
towards those meducval accietions to the Church’s 
doctrine with wbicli the ahiises liad been boiiiul up. 

liOiig before the Reformation c.risis, jiarticular 
current opinions extraneous to the great Creeds 
and to the general spirit of Scrifitun* had been 
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matic solution in the Ecumenical (kmncils. Not 
the Person and Work of Christ, or of the Holy 
Spirit, not the doctrine of the Divine Trinity, but 
the doctrines of the means ol grace, Churcli, Minis¬ 
try, Sacraments, and Scripture, of the proc.cBses 
involved in personal salvation, and of the use of 
mediators other than the Son of God, were the 
themes at issue. With the old Creiids the new 
thinkers, almost without exception, bad no contro¬ 
versy, but were amply satislied ; and when occasion 
arose for them to gather in to Confessions 1 be doctrine 
to which they adhered, it was their first (tare to 
express their loyalty to tlie ancient standards of 
Christendom. Both of tlut Reformation and of the 
pre-Reformation Confessions it is true that they 
were advanced for didactic and apologetic pur¬ 
poses rather than a.s (heeds, and that they were 
subordinated not only to tlie Word of God in 
(’anouical Scripture, but also to the Catholic 
Creeds. According to the accepted academic pro¬ 
cedure of the age, serious diflerence of theological 
opinion issued naturally in the formulation of a 
series of controversial propositions which embodied 
the moot points, and were flung out as a challenge 
to the champions of the learned world for debate in 
intellectual tournaments or disputations. Lutlier’s 
Theses nailed upon the churcli-dimr at Wittenberg 
were only one in a long series, earlier and later, 
of academic invitations to serious argument; but 
to the pedantries of conventional dis])utation he 
brought a biting mother-wit and a fiassionate 
earnestness as well as a scholar’s learning, and 
he was among the very first to discover and to 
wield the j>ower of the pamiihlet and the print- 
ing press in religious controversy. Both the 
Wyclifite and the Lutheran reformation-move¬ 
ments began with the fearless publication of 
pTopositious, theses, or * places,’ dealing not with 


opinions or iTotostaiits; out rarely, ii ever, was it 
the case that equal care and space were given to 
controversial and to non-controversial matter of 
faith. It is, in truth, a general defect in the 
Creeds and the Confessions of Christendom, viewed 
as systems of truth, that from the circumstances 
of their formation they have sufi’ered distortion in 
varying degrees, and present a lock of internal pro- 
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portion and perspective which is due to polemical 
or other exigencies. They all bear the marks of 
their birth-tme and birth-place, and it is to the 
distinctive and often transitory features in them 
that they draw our chief attention. It is unjust 
to judge them without regard to their origin 
and their purpose, h'ew, if any, of them were 
fair-weather or leisurely productions laid out 
for academic criticism or appreciation. Many of 
them were the work of hunted outlawed men, and 
were sealed with martyr blood. Viewed gener¬ 
ally, they are seen to fall into groups: (1) before 
1600, (2) in 16th cent., both directed against 
Roman Catholic abuses; (3) in 17th cent., the result 
of Protestant dili'erences ; and (4) in 19th cent., the 
age of increasing religious liberty resulting both in 
the multiplication of sects and in the simplification 
of Confessions. They are here considered accord¬ 
ing to an order partly chronological and partly 
based ujion the varying degree of their divergence 
from the Roman system. 

Pre-Reformation ArticleAit Confessions, and Catechisms .— 
Although It 18 scarcely poasihle to point to Oonfossions in the 
pro-lieformation centuries which correspond very closely to 
thoie of the succeeding ago, it is abundantly evident that the 
leaven of reform in Ohurch and doctrine was actively at work. 
Whether, as among the Albigenses and Gathari, the bounds of 
ancient Catholic orthodoxy were exceeded, or, as among the 
followers of Waldo, were observed, there was a wide-spread and 
steadily increasing reluctance from the 0th to the Ifith cent, 
to acquiesce in the traditionalism, the Papal supremacy, and the 
crude sacramentalisin of the Church. In the North of Italy, in 
the South of France, in Bohemia, and as far north as in Britain, 
there was a strong revulsion of feeling and interest towards a 
Hcriptural simplicity in doctrine, worship, Church organization 
and life Almost all the heresies and sects that disturbed the 
peace of Church and State appealed from Poi^ie and Councils to 
Scripture and common sense, and advocated some form of 
Hcrintural puritariisni. Though reform within the Church was 
the in\ariabl(> object of their protests, persecution and despair 
c.ombmcd to drive them more or less out of the Itoman com¬ 
munion, and their articles of reform became articles of schism 
and secession. I'Ycm the 9th cent, onwards the sacraments, 
especially the Lord's Siqiper, were a continual subject of con¬ 
troversy : theses or articles wore unceasingly advanced and 
retracted or condemned, concerning their number, meaning, 
admituHt ration, and effect. Similarly, (picHtions regarding 
Scripture, Church-government and authority, access of be¬ 
lievers to God, the place of works in justification, were con¬ 
stantly agitating men's minds. It was an age of discussion 
and debate, and the same instinct which prompted the Papacy 
to asHfit itselt and steadih aggrandize its own authorit.y led 
national Ghiirches and gifted individuals alike to resent it and 
proclaim Liieir own mind in turn; hut it was manifestlv an 
age of stremioii.s search for truth in thought and right in life. 
Naturalh, the same age that produced the Schoolmen called 
also for the Imiuisition. (lonfessioiis of faith in such a tune 
tended to be individual and iiartial; often they were drawn up 
by persecutors as counts of an indictment for heresy, and, 
when accepted by the accused, were sealed by condcmiiation 
and death. The articles of faith were articles of martyrdom. 
But, as the movement for reform gained adherents, the time 
approached when the work of Waldo, Wyclif, and Hus should 
issue not only in definite Church-formation, but also in the 
framing of extended Confessions. 

X 2 . Confessions in the Waldensian, Bohemian, 
and Moravian Churches.—Thu Confessional docu¬ 
ments of I he Waldensian, Bohemian, and Moravian 
fraternities are, like the societies themselves, so 
clo.sely bound up that they may litly be grouped 
together. They form a long series preceding as 
well as following the Reformation, and share with 
Baptist or Anabaptist documents the distinction of 
exhibiting the longest Protestant descent. How 
soon after the origination of the Waldensian move¬ 
ment in the 12th cent, definite Articles of Faith 
were current we cannot say, but already in the 
14th cent, we find evidence of the use of Articles 
of Faith and a brief catechism of Christian doc¬ 
trine and morals. Like other literary products of 
the movemont, these seem to have been long pre¬ 
served orally, and committed to writing in the 
16th century. Of that date wo possess copies of a 
group of seven Articles of F'aith in God, and of 
a simple catechism current among the Old Wal- 
densians of France and Spain, containing seven 
paragraphs on the Godhead, seven on M^, the 


Ten Commandments, and the Seven Works of 
Mercy. During the 16th cent, the simpler Wal¬ 
densian and the more theological Hussite move¬ 
ments coalesced, and gave rise to writings in the 
Romance and Bohemian languages, whose inter¬ 
relations are difficult to analyze. To c. 1410, and 
to Hus himself, Palacky assigns an early Hussite 
Catechism. To 1431 belongs the Confessto TaJtori- 
tarum of the most resolute followers of ^u», who 
rejected all doctrine and usage not saa- tioned in 
Scripture. Especially interesting are tfi^c ’''udred 
and miich-usea Waldensian and Bohemian ^ate- 
rhisnis, vivid, shrewd, homely, and spiritual in 
their dialogue. The former, * The Smaller Ques¬ 
tions,’ contains 67 questions and answers, is earlier 
than 1490, follows the division—Faith, Hope, and 
Love—adopted in Augustine’s Enchiridion, and 
includes the Apostles’ Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, 
and the Ten Commandments; the latter, perhaps 
the work of Lucas of I’lagiie, and first jirinted 
c. 1521, asks and answers 75 que.stions in very 
similar terms, adding the Beatitudes and other 
matter. While adhering to the simjilieity of Scrip¬ 
ture and the Apostles’ Creed, and permeated by 
the reforming spirit, they come short of distinc¬ 
tive Reformation theology, e.ff. in referonoe to the 
number of the sacraments (two ‘necessary,’ the 
other five ‘less necessary’), and to justification. 
From 1467 to 1671 no fewer than .34 Bohemian 
Confessions are known to have been framed (Schall, 
Hist. Creeds, p. 578). In 1503, just 50 years after 
the overthrow of the Hussites of Tabor, the rallieil 
and reviving ‘ Unity of Brethren ’ (Bo)iernian, 
Moravian, and refugee Waldensian) submitted 
to Wladislaw II., kin^c of Boliemia, a Confession 
of their Faith, rejecting the Worship of Saints, 
Purgatory, and Traiisubstantiation, and urging h 
symbolical doctrine of the Supper. In 1511 they 
submitted a Confession to Erasmus for his judg¬ 
ment, but without re.sult. From the time of 
Luther’s revolt they came in all their branches 
more and more into connexion and fellowship with 
the Reformers, Lutherans and Calvinists, and at 
last took their place in doctrine as in polity among 
the Protestant Churches. In 1.5.32, under Lutheran 
influence, they tendered a Confession to George, 
Margrave of Brandenburg, with a preface oy 
Luther himself commending their doctrine apart- 
from certain aspects of their sacramental views. 
Their revised Confession to Ferdinand i. in 1535, 
purged of the obnoxious teaching on re-bantism, 
and modified in regard to justification and clerical 
celibacy, was cordially approved by Luther, and 
accepted as a basis of full fellowship. It con¬ 
tained an apologetic preface and 20 articles re¬ 
sembling the Augsburg Confession ; it was issued 
in Bohemian and Latin, and is known as the 
First Bohemian Confession. In 1675 the Protestant 
Churches of Bohemia, whether Lutheran or Cal¬ 
vinist in sympathy, united by the common menace 
of Rome, drew up the Second Bohemian Confession, 
which, in conjunction with the First, sunerseded 
all the rest of the 34 Confessions oreaited to 
Bohemia during the two centuries after 1467. The 
Second Bohemian Confession, addressed to Maxi¬ 
milian II., contains 26 articles embodying the 
doctrine of the Augsburg Confession modified in 
harmony with the Calvinistic and Moravian teach¬ 
ing, and closely anproximating to Melanchthon’s 
later sacramental tneory. 

In 1655, during the cruel massacre, the Pied¬ 
montese Waldensians adopted and sent out the 
Waldensian Confession, which is based upon, and 
in part abridged from, the French Reformed Con¬ 
fession of 1559 by Calvin. In 1856 the Confession 
was re-affirmed by the present Waldensian Church 
in Synod. 

Although in Bohemia no resuscitation of the 
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ancient Wffi^iona^ ProtestaiitiMm lias been periiiitted, 
and the allegiance of Protestants is divided between 
Lutheranism and the Calvinism of the Heidelberg 
Catechism and the Second Helvetic Confession, 
the old Unitas Fratrum has been continuously 
represented on (German soil by the Moravian 
brethren, who own the authoritj’ of no Confession 
in a strict sense, and clierish a i)ersonal rather than 
a theological devotion, being ready to recognize 
and enter into fellowshij) with the devout of all 
denominations. They were able cordially to accept 
the Confession of Augsburg as in sufficient harmony 
with their own and the ‘ Reformed ’ doctrine, and, 
indeed, Spangenberg in the preface to hi^IdeaFidci 
Fratrwn (Eng. cd. 1784), a weighty exposition of 
their belief, affirms that that Confession has been 
and Avill remain theirs. For light upon their doctrine 
one may with confidence turn to their impressive 
' Kiister Litany' (1740), and to the ^ Sumnuiry' of 
their faith as centring in the Incarnation * and 
Atonement of Christ in the 6 articles issued by 
the Synod of 1869. Reference may also l»e made 
to Hisliop Schweinitz’s ‘ Comj)cndium of Doctrine,’ 
in 17 articles drawn from the aiitliorizcd ‘ Manual’ 
<>t the Church, to the ‘ Catechi.sm of Chri.stian 
Doctrine for the Instruction of Youth in the 
CJiurch of the United Brethren,’ and the ‘ Epi¬ 
tome of Christian Doctrine for the Instruction of 
Candidates for Confirmation.’ 

Ij 1 TEkat(Jiie.—S chafF, Utst. pp. 5tl.^680, 874-881, Creeds of 
Jiramj J-rot. Churches, pp. 7.'i7-77t). 7{M)-H(W ; l'nK\ artt. ‘ Wal- 
(lensi'r,* ‘Hues,* * ItohnuHi'lio Brudor,’ ‘ Zinzeiiclorf ’; Kurtz, 
Ch. Hist., En{r. tr. 18JK), voIb. ii. and iii.; works by Palacky, 
Louorth, C. tr. Hahn, Dieckhoff, and von Zezschwitz. 

13 . Confessions in the Lutheran Churches.— 
I’hough not in themselves a (’onfession in any 
general sense, the 95 Theses of Martin Luther at 
Wittenberg in 1517 against the theory and practice 
of Indulgences co-operated with his famous dis- 
]nitationH {e.y. at Heidelh«ug, 1518 ; at Leipzig, 
1519), and with his nowerful tracts, in precipitating 
Confessirmal formulations. Although the Theses, 
Disputations, and Tracts had reference to restricted 
do(!trin(!s, their immediate ellect was to provoke 
heart-scaiching revision of the whole current sy.s- 
tern of doctrine in so far as it contained accretions 
to the ancient Catholi< (heeds In this revisory 
work Luther found in 1‘nilip Melanchthoii an 
invaluable and, indeed, an indispensable fellow- 
woiker, one whose doctrinal system had found 
mature ex])re.ssion in the Loci Communes so early 
as 1521. If Luther’s eagle eye pierced the forest 
of niediieval error, and if Imther’s sinewy arms 
cleared the ground, it was Melanchthon’s gift and 
task to lay the foundations of Lutheran doctrine, 
massive, elear-cut, stable, and true. Each was 
tlie other’s needed complement. Together they 
achieved a single work, than which a greater could 
hardly be conceived—the German Reformation. 
Their mutual understanding and their rairitual 
fellowship form one of the finest episoaes and 
noblest features of that CTeat movement. 

It was in 1529 that Luther entered upon the 
work of doctrinal formulation. His first care was 
to provide for the spiritual wants of the neglected 
common people, especially for the young. A few 
catechetical works for the young and the unlearned 
had been prepared by monks in the Middle Ages. 
'J’he Wahlensian ana Bohemian Reformers had 
made notable use of similar manuals prepared 
according to their distinctive views, and in 1623 a 
copy of one of these in Latin was presented to 
Luther. Luther himself had written a popular 
exposition of the Lord’s Prayer and the Decalope 
as early as 1518. Catechisms had been published 
by such Reformers as Urbanus Regius, Lonicer, 
Atelanchthon, Brentius, and Lachmann, between 
1620 and 1528. But Luther’s ‘ Smaller Catechism,’ 
or Enchiridion, immediately attained a position 


and acceptance which not only placed it far alx»ve 
all its forerunners, but entitled it to rank as a 
Confession. It was preceded in the same year, 
1529, by the ‘ Larger Catechism,’ a looser and leas 
happy work, whu:h was, indeed, not strictly a 
cateciiism at all, but an exposition too long for a 
pojiular manual—wdiich served, however, to guide 
ami prepare its author for his still more congenial 
task, the composition of the Enchiridion. In 
delightfully homely and yet impressive questions 
and answers it expounds (1) the Decalogue, (2) the 
Apostles’ Creed, (3) the Lord’s I’raycr, (4) the 
Sacrament of Holy Baptism, (5) the Sacrament of 
the Altar—the same succession of subjects which 
the Bohemian Brethren had made familiar in 
their (hitecliisms. See, further, art. CATECHISMS 
(Lutheran). 

The Fifteen Articles of the Marburg Conference, 
1529, were drawn up by Luther after the memor* 
able discussion in which Melanchtbuu and be 
rciresented the Gorman Reformers, Zwingli and 
Qvtolampadiiis the Swiss, in an etlbrt to establish 
a doctrinal umlcrstaiiding and (ioucordat between 
the Reformed Churches. Articles i.-xiv. on the 
Trinity, Incarnation, Life of Christ, Original Sin 
(qualified agreement), Redemption, ,1 iistilication by 
Faith, Work of the Holy Spirit by Word and Sacra¬ 
ments, Baptism, Good Works the P’rait of Faith, 
Confession and Absolution, Civil Authority, Tradi¬ 
tion, Necessity of Infant Ilaptisiri, were agreed 
upon without difficulty. Article xv. was left in¬ 
complete, through disagreement on the meaning of 
the words ‘ Hoc est (corpus nieum,’ in ilie form of 
three propositions: (1) the Eucharist ought to be 
received in both kimis; (2) the Sacrifice of the 
Mass is inadmissible ; (3) the Sacrament of the 
Altar is a sacrament of the Ixidy and blood of 
(Christ, and the partaking of it is salutary. It was 
a happier omen for the future of Protestantism, 
only now being realized, that the words were 
added : ‘ And, although we are not at this time 
agreed as to whether the true Body and Blood of 
Christ are physically present in the oread and wine, 
we recommend that either mrty manifest a Chris¬ 
tian love to the other, so far as the conscience of 
every mail shall permit, and that both parties 
entreat Almighty God to confirm us by His Spirit 
in the right doctrine. Amen.’ 

A fortnight later the Marburg Articles were 
revised and enlarged, and presented as the Seven¬ 
teen Articles of Schwabach at a gathering of 
Lutheran princes and representatives in that town, 
and were followed by the supplementary Articles 

^ Torgau (March i530), drawn up by Luther, 
-lelanchthon, Jonas, and Bugeiihagen, for the 
Elector of Saxony, with a view to presentation in 
the interests of Catholic re-union at the forthcom¬ 
ing Diet at Augsburg. The Articles of Marburg or 
Schwabach are pacific and positive, in accordance 
with the conciliatory purpose of the conference 
from which they issued ; the Torgau Articles are 
polemical against abuses and controversial in tone, 
dealing with clerical marriage, communion in both 
kinds, the Mass, confession, invocation of saints, 
faith’s superiority to works, etc.; together they 
form the basis of the first and second portions 
respectively of the great Augsburg Confession of 
1630, the supreme declaration and literary monu¬ 
ment of the Reformation. 

The Augsbura Confession. —Luther’s enforced 
absence, under ban, from the Diet, threw upon 
Melanchthon the entire responsibili^ for the 
formal composition of the Augsburg (jonfession; 
but, apart from the fact that the constituent 
articles of Marburg and Torgau were essentially 
Luther’s, Melanchthon was fresh from prolonged 
conference with him, was in constant correspond¬ 
ence with him, and was by temper, scholarship, and 
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innight uniquely fitted to reproHCiiit him. Luther 
inHpired, if MelaneliUion arranged and wrote. The 
theology helongK to hot,h, Wlien a draft was .sub¬ 
mitted to Luther for levision, he could w'rite to 
the Elector : ‘It jdeaHes me very well, and I know 
of nothing by uliicli I could better it or change it, 
nor would it lx* becoming, for I cannot move so 
softly and gently.’ Indeed, in a letter to Jonas he 
dubbed it ‘ the softly stiipping Apology,’ and was 
inclined to complain of its leniem;y or silence on 
the subject of purgatory, saint-worship, and the 
Papal antichrist. Apart from these matters, the 
‘ Augiistana’ is the classical statement of Imiheran 
docliuie, and has lemained to the present day the 
bond between all liUtheran Churches. Itsdignifmd 
simpln ity, its temperate tone, and its ChrLstian 
.sjiirit have endeaied it to successive generations, 
and have made it the model as M-ell as the mother 
<if Inter (kinfessions. Portions of it have become 
obsobiti!. 'I’lie jtiety and thouglit it has fostered 
liave outgrown lliuir original vesl<ments. But its 
prolound loyalty to the best traditions of the 
(laLliolie Clmrcli ami the great Fathers, its faith¬ 
fulness to Senpture, nom* the less imjiressive be¬ 
cause it is unlaboured and unohtrusive, and its 
deep note of evangelical exjierience, have secured 
for it a sacied jilace, jieiliaps beyond all other 
Confessions, in the living faith of its ministers and 
people. 'J'he tvwmty-une Articles of its first part 
state the main doctrines held by Lutherans: ( 1 ) in 
common with Koman Catholics, the doctrine of the 
(hitholic(Jree«is; (ii) in common with Augustinians, 
again.st I’elagianism and Jioiiatism ; (J) in onjiosi- 
tion to Rome, esp. on Justilieatioii by Faitli, the 
exclusive mediatorshij) of Christ, Church, ministry, 
and rites; and (4) in distinction from Zwinglians 
and Anabaptists (the former are not named), Ujioii 
the meaning and administration of the sacraments, 
on confession, and on the niilleiiniuni. The 
articles of the second part, condemn the chief 
Roman abuses : (I) witliboldiiig the cup ; (ti) com¬ 
pulsory celibacy of clergy ; (3) the Mass a 
sacrifice; (4) compulsory confession ; (5) festivals 
and fasts ; ( 0 ) monastic vows; (7) secular domina¬ 
tion by bishojis to the sjnritual ilisadvantage and 
con uption of the (Jiurch. 

Th«* motto of Uic- Ooiitfssioti ih Ph (Vulg.), ‘and I spake 
of th\ loHLiiiionics in (tie hijflit of kiii^rs, and was not ashamed.’ 
The Pretao*', a tonniil and wordy ad«lrenH to tlie Emperor, is 
not from ot Mclauehthon but trom tliat of llruck, the 

Haxon (liiinici'llor, wlio also oonii>osed the Kpiloi^^ue. 

(lontonts ot Part 1.-- Art. i , of iiwi, attirms the Niceiie 
doctrine, uxiilains that ‘ person ’ means, not u part or qualitv, 
‘i jirope 

recent lieresieh Art. ii., of l)riginal Sin, teaches that, ‘since 
Adam's full, all men t)e((otten after the common course of 
nature are born with sin, that is, without the fear of Uod, 
without trust in Him, and with fleshly appetite; and that this 
disease or original fault is tnily sin, condenming and brind'ing 
eternal death now also upon all that are not born again by 
baptism and tlie Holy Spirit’; and eondeiiins ‘the Pelagians 
and others who denj this originul fault to he sin indeed, and 
who, to lessen the glory of the merits and benefits of Christ, 
argue that a man may by the strength of his own reason be 
justified before God ’’ Art. in., of the Son of God, expands 
slightly the langnaffe of the Apostles’ Creed. Art. iv. thus 
sets forth dusfiylcafton Men e^innot be Justified before Qod 
by their own powers, merits, or works, but are justified freely 
for Christ’s sake through faith, when they believe that they are 
received into favour and their sins forgiven for Christ’s sake, 
wlio by His death hath satistieil for our sins. This faith doth 
Qod impute for righteousness before him (Ro 3 and 4) ’ Art v. 
sets forth the Ministry nf the Church for the securing of that 
faith through the Holy Spirit, and condemns the Anabaptists. 
Art. vi., of Sew Obedience, leaches that' tins faith should bring 
forth good fruits, and that men ought to do the good works 
commanded of God, because it is Ood's will, and not tor any 
coiifldenec of meriting justifleation before God by their works. 
For remission of sins and justification is apprehended by faith, 
as also the voice of Christ witnesseth : “ when ye have done all 
these things, say, e are unprofitable serv'ants." ’ 

Art. vij. teaches that the Church ‘is the congregation of 
saints, In whieh the Gospel is rightly taught, and the Sacra¬ 
ments rightlv administered: unto the true unity of the Church 
it is sufllcteiit to agree concerning the doctrine of the Gospel 
and the administration of the Sacraments: nor is it necessary 
that human traditions, rites, or ceremonies instituted by men 


should be alike everywhere; as 8t. Paul saith: “There is one 
faith, one baptism, one God and Father of all."’ Art. viii., 
What the Church is, says : ‘ It is lawful to use the Sacraments 
administered bv evil men, according to the voice of Christ (Mt 
232), “The scribes and the Pharisees sit in Moses’ seat,’’ etc. 
The Siicrainents and tlie Word are effectual by reason of the 
institution and commandment of Christ, though they be de¬ 
livered by evil men.’ Art. ix., of Haptiitm, tetwhea that it is 
neccNsar) to salvation, and that children by it are offered to 
God and received into His favour ; and condemns the Anabap¬ 
tists. Art X., of the Lord'a Supper, allirms that ‘ the Body and 
Bloofl of Christ are truly present, and are communicated to 
tliose that eat in the Lord’s Supper ’; hut makes no alteiujit to 
explain how they are related to the elements—a remarkable 
silence illUHtrative perhaps of the reluctance of tiie Lutheran 
leaders at tins time to formulate any new doctrine ivhich would 
make their breach with Rome irreparable. Art. xi., of Con- 
fesKion, teaches Dial ‘private absolution be retained, though 
enuiiieration of all offences be not necessary in omifession. For 
it 18 iin)K)88ibk*, according to the J'salm, ltd* “ Who can under¬ 
stand his errors?’” In Art. xii. llrpentance is said to ‘ consist 
of these two parts :—one is contrition, or terrors stricken into 
the conscience by the recognition of sin , the other is faith, 
which IS conceived hv the Gospel or hv ahsolutiim, and doth 
believe that for Christ’s sake sms he forgiven, and coniforteth 
the consmence and freeth it from terrors Then should follow 
good works, which are fruits of repentance.' Therefore the 
Anahaptispi and the Novatiaiis are condemneil. According to 
Art xiii , of the Use of Sacramenta, they ‘ were ordaiix'd, not 
oiilv to he marks of profession anioni: men, hut rather that tiiei 
should be signs and testimonies of the will of God towards us, 
set forth unto us to stir up and confirm faith in such as use 
them’: thej do not justify esr opere operato. Art. xiv., oj 
JiecleeiasOeal Ordem, tmehea ‘ that no man should publicly in 
the Church teach or udiimnster the Sacraments, except he be 
duly called.’ In Art xv , of licelesiaetical Hites, it m taught 
tliat ‘those only are to he observed which may be observed 
without sin, and are profitable for tranquillity anrf good ordt'r 
in the Church , such as are set holidays, feasts, and such like 
Yet concerning such things, men are to bo admonished that 
consciences are not to lie inirdened as if such service were 
necessary to salvation They are also to be admonished tiiat 
human traditions, instituted to propitiate God, to meiit grace, 
and to make satisfaction tor sins, are opposed to the Gospel and 
the doctrine of faith. W'herofore vows and traditions concerning 
foods unci day s, and such like, instituted to merit grace and make 
satisfaction for sms, are useless and contrary to the Gospel ’ 

Art. xvi., of Civil Affairs, teaches that ‘such civil ordinaiieoa 
as are lawful’are gooif works of God ; Christians may lawtullj 
Iwar enil office, sit in judgments, determine matters by the 
imperial laws . . . apjioint just punishiucnts, engage in just 
war, oc't BS soldiers, make h‘gal bargains and contracts, hold 
property, take an oath wlien tlie magistrates require it, iimrrv 
a wife or be given in iiiarriiigc.’ It condemns the Anabaptists 
yy'ho forbid Christians these civil offices, also ' those who place 
the perfection of the Gospel, not in the fear of God and in faith, 
hut in forsaking civil uflices, inasmuch os the Gospel leacheth 
an everlasting righteousness of the heart.’ . . . ‘Christia 
must IIP rily ’ inagis iid la' inly 

they eonmiand any sin ; for then thej must rather obey 
God than men (Ac Art. xvii , ot (fhrist's Heturn to 

.fudyment, condemns ‘the Anabaptists who think that to con¬ 
demned men and devils t.here sliall be an end ot loriiients, 
others also y\ho now si'iittcT Jewish opinions tliat, before the 
resurrection of the dead, tlie godl.v shall oeenpy the kingdom of 
the world, the wicked being every wliere suppressed.’ Art. 
xviii., of Free Wdl, allirms ‘ that man’s will iiath some libert.y 
to work a cnil righteousness, and to choose such things os 
reason luin reach unto ; but that it hath no power to work the 
righteousness of God, or a spiritual righteousness, yvithout the 

thi igH 

of the Spirit of God (1 Co 2H). But tins is yvrought in the heart 
when men do receive the Spirit of God through llu Word ' 
Augustine is quoted in support, and Pelagian ojnriions are oon- 
deniued Art. xix. teaches that ‘although God doth create 
and preserve nature, the Cause of Sin is the will of the yvicked, 
to wit, of the devil and ungodly men.’ 

Art XX., of Good Works, repudiates the charge that Lutherans 
forbid good works : ‘Their yv^ritings extant ujiGn the Ten Com- 
maiidiiientiS bear witness that they have taught to good purpose 
concerning every kind of life and its duties. ... Of which 
things preachers in former times taught little or nothing : only 
they urged certain childish and needless works, os keeping of 
holidays, set fasts, fraternities, pilgmnages, worshippings of 
saints, rosaries, monkeries, and such like things Whereof our 
adversaries having had warning, they do now unlearn them, 
and do not preach concerning tliose unprofitable works as they 
were wont. Besides they begin noyv to make mention of faith, 
Qonoeruing which there was formerly a deep silence. They 
teach that we are not justified by works alone ; but they conjoin 
fidth and works, and say we are justified by faith and works 
Which doctrine is more tolerable than the former one, and can 
afford more consolation. . . Therefore our divines have thus 
admonished the churches:—(1) Our works cannot reconcile 
God, or deserve remission of sins, grace, and justifleation at 
His hands, but these we obtain by faith only, when we believe 
that wo ore received into favour for Christ’s sake, who alone is 
apiKimted the Meiliator and Propitiatory, by whom the Father 
is reconciled. He therefore that trusteth by his works to merit 
grace, doth despise the merit and grace of Christ, and seeketh 
by hie own power to oome to the Father without Christ; 
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whereaH Christ hath expressly said of himself, '* I am the way, 
the truth, and the life" (Jii iiO). This doctrine is handled by 
Paul almost everywhereBy grace ye are saved through 
faith, and that not of yourselves: it is the gift of Ood, not of 
works" (Eph 28- 81. Augustine doth in many volumes defend 
grace, and the righteousness of faith, against the merit of 
works. The like doth Ambrose teach in his book, dr VoccUume 
Gentilium, and elsewhere. . . . (Jodly and trembling con¬ 
sciences And by experience that this doctrine bringeth very 
great comfort ... os St. Paul teacheth, " being justiAed by 
Faith, wo have peace with God ” (Ro fii). This doctrine doth 
wholly belong to the conflict of a troubled conscience, and 
cannot be understood but where the conscience hath felt that 
conflict. Wiierofore all siicti as have had no exiierience thereof, 
and all that are profane men, who dream that Chri.stian 
nghtenu.sness is naught else but a civil and phiiosopbieal 
righteoiiHiiess, are poor judges of this matter. Formerly men’s 
conscieiices were vexed itli Ihe doctrine of works, tliey did 
not hear an> comfort out of the Gospel. Wliereupon conscience 
drove some into the desert, into monasteries, ho})ing there to 
merit grace by a monastical life. . . . There was very great 
need therefore to teach and renew this doctrine. . . . (2) The 
name of faith doth not only signify a knowledge of the history, 
which may l»c in the wicked, and m the devil, but a faith which 
helieveth iilso the effect of tJie history, that by CJhrist we have 
grace, righteousness, and remission of sms. (3) It is necessary 
to do goofi works . . . heejiuse it is the will of God that we 
should do them. . . . And, because the Holy Spirit is received 
by faith, our hearts are now renewed, and so put on new 
affections that thev are able to bring forth good works. . . . 
WiUiout faith the nature of man can tiy no means perform the 
works of the First nr Second Table. Without faith it cannot 
call upon God, hope in (.’od, bear the Cross, but secketh help 
from man, and tnistcth in man’s help. So it coineth to pass 
that all lusts and human counsels bear sway in the heart so 
long as faitti and trust in God are aliseiit Wherefore also 
Clinstsaith, “Without me ye can do nothing’’ (Jn 156), and 
the Church singeth, “ Without thy power is naught in man, 
naught that is innocent.”’ 

Art. XXI., of the Wnmfnj) of Saintm, teaches ‘that the memory 
of samlM nmv be set before us, in order thot we may follow 
their faifli and good works according to our calling, as the 
Emperor ma.i follow Havid’s example in making war to drive 
awai the Turks from his country ; for both aie kings. But the 
Scripture teacheth not to invoke saints . . . because it offereth 
unto us one Christ the Mediator, Propitiatory, Higli-priest, and 
Intercessor . . . “ If an.i man sin, wo have an adv ocate with 
Ood, Jesus Christ the righteous” (1 Jn 2i). Art. xxii. sums up 
the case, clmimng for tlie doctrine harmony with Scni*ture, 
with the Church Catholic, even with the Roman Church so far 
as known from the Fathers, and repudiating the charge of 
heresy. ‘ It is concerning traditional alinses introduced without 
any dVflnite authority tliat the dissension has arisen. It would 
be a becoming lenity on the part of the Bisliops that in view of 
the Confession now presented they should be patient, since not 
even the Canons are so severe as to demand the same rites every¬ 
where, nor were ihe rites of all churches at any time the same. 
It IB a calumnious falsehood that all the ceremonies, all the 
things instituted of old, arc abolished in our churches.' 

The whole (’oTifession, or ‘ .Apoloj^y,’ as Melan- 
chthun ciilJed it, is eloquent of its author’s yoarrinj? 
to promoti’ the re-uTiion of divided Christendom ; 
it breatlie.s the spirit of dofenee, not defiance. It 
emphasizi‘B points of agreement before it ailirms 
po uts of conscientious difference. To many 
Roman Catliolica it was an amazing revelation of 
the essential Catholicism of Lutheran teaching. To 
all it was proffered as a inVt media between the paths 
of sharj) divergence. It failed to achieve its pacific 
purpose. An ofiicial Confutation of it was issued, 
whicli, in turn, wa,s answered by Melanchthon’s 
able and learned Apology of the Augshurg Confes¬ 
sion, 1531, a lengtfiy and valuable exposition as 
well as vindication of the Confession, which came 
to l>e regarded and used itself as a standard in 
1532 at Schweiufurt, and again at Schmalkald in 
1537, and finally received a place among the 
classical Lutheran Symbols. 

It was characteristic of the author of both Con¬ 
fession and Apology, and, indeed, characteristic of 
the sjiirit of the movement for which he laboured, 
that, as with Luther and the Schmalkald Articles, 
he did not regard either document as fixed and 
invariable, but took every opportunity of revising 
both, with the result that both in the printed and 
in the extant manuscript forms and in the early 
translations there are innumerable discrepancies, 
mostly minute, but in several instances serious and 
deliberate, and significant of the writer’s open and 
changing mind. In accordance with the closing 
sentence, * If aught shall be found wanting in this 


Confession, we are ready, God willing, to set forth 
further truth in harmony witli the Scriptures,’ 
Melanclithon made use or every call for a fresh 
issue to correct and modify and improve his views. 
In the edition of 1540, known as the Variata, 
this process reached its climax, when, as in the 
1535 edition of his Loci Communes, a synergistic 
modification of his views on absolute predestination 
and human free-will, on repentance and good works, 
found expression ; and instead of the clause, ‘ they 
teach that the body and blood of Christ are truly 
present and arc distributed to those that eat in the 
Lord’s Siipjier ; and they disapprove of those that 
leach othetnrise,’ there appeared the milder words, 
‘they teach that with oread and wine are truly 
exhibited the body and blood of Christ to those 
that eat in the Lord’s Sujiper ’—a refusal to con¬ 
demn divergent Protestant views, and an n]iproxi- 
mation towards those Calvinistic and Zwinglian 
opinions with whieli the Alar burg Confel•en(^e and 
personal interview's w'itli Calvin and Bucer had 
made Melanclithon familiar. 

No one can read the Augsburg Confession 
without being deeply impressed by the sincerity 
of ifsetlort to conserve the Scriptural and spiritual 
essentials of traditional Cliristianity, and by the 
utter absence of any traces of the sjiirit of wanton 
innovation. It is, we may ad<l, significant of the 
occasion which evoked it, and of the eritliusiasm 
which it ins])ircd, that as pre.serited to tlie Diet it 
Inire the signatures, not of theologians and church¬ 
men, as in tlie case of the earlier articles, but of 
the iSaxun Kleetor and other princes and rulers of 
(iermany. 'J’hough tliere is endless local variety 
in the terms and lonnuhe of subscription, it is still 
the historic sl-andard round which the forces of 
Lutheranism rally througlioul tlie world. No 
subseoueul (’onfession has been drawn uj) without 
regaid to its teaching, and Uiyoiid the circle of its 
direct or indirect inlluence. 

The Articles of Schmalkald in Tliuringia, 1637, 
form Lutlier’s last contribution to the Confessions 
of Protestantism. Paul ill. had at last agreed to 
summon a General Council to meet at Mantua in 
1537, and Luther was instructed by tiie Elector of 
Saxony to jirejiare a series of articles embodying 
the Reformer s convictions, as a basis of discussion 
at the Council. These were submitted to a gather¬ 
in'' of princes and theologians at Sclimalkald. 
Tiieir tone is resolut-ely and aggressively Pro¬ 
testant. It was resolved, accordingly, not to 
proceed to the Council. Signatures were ajiiiended 
by the theologians present. Melanchtlion, by re¬ 
quest, contrilmted an apiiendix on the Papal 
authority and primacy, but characteristically 
qualified his signature to the Articles : 

‘ I, Philip Mclanchthon, approve the forofroint Articles as pious 
and Christiau. But in regard to the Pope I hold that if he 
would admit the Gospol, we iiiif'ht also permit him for the sake 
of peace and the common concord of Christendom to exercise by 
human right his present Jurisdiction over the bisliops who are 
now or may hereafter be under his authority.’ 

As a whole, the Articles supjilement the Con¬ 
fession of Augsburg by defining the Prot,ostant 
attitude to the Papacy, and as such they contributed 
tow'aids the final separation. 

In section i., the doctrine of the Apostles’ and Athanasian 
Creeds is reaffirmed. In section ii., on ‘ the office and work 
of Christ, or our Redemption,’ jiistiflcation l»y faith is vigor¬ 
ously maintained against all ecclesiastic^i and superstitious 
encroachments: upon it * depends all that we tcaidi and do 
against the Pope, the Devil, and all the world ’; the Mass is ‘ an 
unspeakable aoomination,’ purgatory a ‘Satanic delusion, and 
the Pope ‘the veritable Antichrist,’ inasmuch as ‘he will not 
suffer Christians to be saved without his power.’ In section ill., 
fifteen articles deal with sin, the law, repentance, the sacra¬ 
ments, and other matters which' we are free to debate with men 
of learning or understanding or settle among ourselves,’ without 
appeal to the Pope and his subjects, who ‘are not greatlv con¬ 
cerned about them, tor they are devoid of conscience, hiit are 
Intent upon money, honour, and power.' Transubstantiation is 
denied in favour of consubstantiation in its extreme form—' the 
true body and blood of Christ are administered and received not 
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only by pious but also by impious Christians.' If Luther thougfht 
that Melanchthon hart stepper! too softly in the Aufcustana, there 
was no mistaking his own heavy footfall in the Articles of 
Schmalkald. 

Luther died einly in 1546, soon after the opening 
of the Council of 'f’rcnt 'riie controversy with 
Home anti clisf:us.'.it)n of terms of re union dragged 
on. Numerous Interims, or working arrange 
monts, doctiimil jis wtll as eeelosiastical, sometimei, 
voluntary, sometimes coercive, continued as before 
to swell the (huifessional output. Augshurg 

Interim of 154K is a notable exami)le. it was 
drawn up hy three theologians of modest ability 
—the schohiMtit! Michael Helding, the humanist 
.fuJms vuu rfiug, and the reactionary Lutheran 
Agricola, who were selected by the Empero“ 
(Miarles V. As was inevitable, compromise wab 
.sccurtici only hy rec.ourse to gross ambiguity and a 
clumsy combination of opjiosites. Homan doctrine 
anti usage were retained in reference to "I’l ansub- 
stantiation, the numlsir of the Sacraments, adora¬ 
tion of Mary and of Saints, the sovereignty of the 
Pope ; while a luodifieil aec.ei»tance of Justification 
hy Faith and of clerical marriage, permission to 
use the Cuj), and a revision ol the doctrine of the 
Mass, were a sop to Protestant feeling. In 1549, 
Melanchthon, in his eagerness for peace, outraged 
Protestant feeling by framing, along with other 
Wiltciiherg thc()io|.^ians, a precisely similar com¬ 
promise, the Lripzig Interim, in which most Roman 
usages were rcpresente<l as things ‘ indiUcrent,’ os 
‘ open matters ; but neither jiersiiasion nor perse¬ 
cution availed to enforce either Inteiim. IVo 
years later, in 1551, as a basis for discussion in 
the resumed meetings of the Council of Trent, 
Melanchthon drew up the. Confessio Saxomca, or, 
as he called it, the lirpetifto (Jonfessionis Angus- 
tancR, a re-stat(iment of Reformed doctrine in 
conciliatory and moderate but firmly Protestant 
terms. In 1552, at 1 ho reipiest of Duke Christopher 
of Wurtlernherg, a similar statement was prepared 
for the same purpose by llreriz—the Wurttemberg 
iUmfession. Roth slateiiients were duly dispatched 
hy the hands of Protestant re])r<‘sentatives to the 
Council; hut the unlooked-for military intervention 
of the Elector Mauriiie eircctually prevented their 
discussion, and diverted the current of events 
towards the linal issue of the Settlement and Peace 
of Augsburg, 1555. 

From t he date of that Settlement, the political 
and national frontier bet^^eell Roman (hilholicism 
and Protestantism was definitely fixed, and the 
controversy of Lutherans with Rome called for no 
further additions to the Augsburg Confession and 
Apology and the supplementary Articles of Schmal¬ 
kald. Thenceforward, unhappily, the Lutheran 
Church turned its attention to internal diflerences 
upon minor points of doctrine. These contro¬ 
versies were the occasion of the later formulations 
between 1555 and 1592, the close of the Confessional 
epoch in Imtheran history. 

In 1559 a large and important convention of 
Swabian theologians and pastors met at Stuttgart 
to discuss a number of questions bearing on the 
doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, which had been 
raised by Hagen, a Wurttemberg minister who 
had become a disciple and follower of Calvin. The 
old hiatus in the Marburg Articles was now to be 
filled up. Under the leadership of .lohn Brenz, 
the distinctively Lutheran doctrine of the sacra* 
mental presence of the body and blood of the 
Risen Christ wdth the elements was re-asserted in 
language so strong as to merit the repudiated title 
of * ubiquitarianism,’ and founded upon the teach¬ 
ing that in the ascended Lord the human and the 
Divine are eternally conjoined at the right hand of 
the Majesty on hi^, filling all things, so that the 
body as well sa the spirit of Christ is omnipresent, 


a spiritual body and real presence ‘ orally ’ and in 
actual substance to be partaken of hy all believers, 
in sacred and impenetrable association with the 
elements. Unbelievers and godless people may 
receive it with the hallowed but unchanged ele¬ 
ments, though without faith they do so to their 
condemnation. In the 6th article it is claimed 
that this doctrine is in harmony with Scripture, 
and with justice that it agrees also with the 
Augsburg and the Wiirtteraberg Confessions. Be¬ 
yond question, Brenz was loyal in this position to 
the whole mind of Lutbor, and to the characteristic 
standpoint of the original Lutlieran Reformation. 
But where even Luther, as at Marburg, he.sitated 
to go in doctrinal definition, IJrenz and liis fellows 
might well have paused. Not only in Tubingen 
and the rest of Wurttemberg, but beyond, a serious 
menace to Protestant unity was proclaimed. It 
was much, no doubt, to side w’ith Lutlier; but, 
with Calvin and Melanchthon both u])on the other 
side, tlie assurance requisite for Confessional legis¬ 
lation w’as surely gravely imperilled. For that 
reason the Stuttgart Articles, altliough they 
became binding in Wurttemberg, were declined 
by other Lutheran provinces. Melanchthon lived 
just long enough to see them, and to deprecate 
their ‘ unseasonable ’ formulation. 

After, as before, Melanclithon’s death, his ojien- 
minded, mediative, liberal spirit, sympathizing now 
with Roman Catholic, anon with Calvinistic ele¬ 
ments of faith, operated as a spiiculative ferment 
in all Lutheran lands. Conservative re.sistance 
to his oj)inions and to those which sprang from 
them logically or hy exaggeration led to tliat 
hitter and protracted series of doctrinal feuds c.on- 
cerning sin, salvation, and the Sacrament of Mie 
Supper, of W'hich tlie 
the following names: 

(1) John ARTicola, who, in opposition to Luther and Melan¬ 
chthon, urged that the law should Ite set aside in favour of the 
exclusive preaching of the gospel, even contrition being the 
fruit of the latter. (2) Andrew Osiander, w’ho, wliile devoted 
to the doctrine of Justification by faith, preferred tlie moral 
and mystical to the forensic meaningof ‘ justilicution,’ iinTging 
it in sanctification through the indwelling of the living Christ, 
and was opposed by Morlin and Chemnitz, tlie juint-autliorH of 
the Prussian Confession, Corpus Doetrinm Pruthentnnn, 15C7. 
(8) George Major, who maintained that grod works are neces¬ 
sary to salvation, being met by the paradox of Amsdorf that 
they are injurious to salvation. (4) John Pfeflinger, who de¬ 
fended and developed the later teaching of Melanchthon, that 
a certain remnant of freedom to co-operate with Liviiie grace 
in conversion and salvation remains to man, being opposed by 
Amsdorf, Flacius, and others, who urged Luther’s atlirniation 
of the impotence of tiie natural man to tlo more than opjiose 
the will of God. (6) Numerous sympathizers with the views of 
Calvin and of Melanehthon on the Lord’s Supper, the Person 
and Natures of Christ, and Predestination—the ‘ Crypto- 
Calvinists,’ whose views found expression in Saxony during 
their short-lived ascendancy in the Corjnifi Doctnnee Phihp- 
ptcum (1660), the Wittenberg Catechism of 1671, and the Con- 
senaus Dresdemia (1671), but were condemned, as we have 
seen, at Stuttgart. 

At length the tide turned, and set in the direc¬ 
tion of compromise. The old Confession of Augs¬ 
burg was at first the natural rallying-point for the 
scattered energies of Lutheranism. It was the 
work of Melanchthon, inspired throughout by 
Luther, the source of the doctrine of all parties. 
But the question was inevitable—Was it to be the 
original Augustana, or the revised and seriously 
altered form of 1540, which had been accepted by 
all the German Reformers at Worms in that year, 
and which even Calvin had been able to sign ? In 
1561, at the Naumburg Assembly of Princes, it was 
agreed to recognize afresh the Augustana in both 
forms with the Apology. But the clamour against 
encroaching Calvinism continued. To James 
Andreas, a Tiibingen professor and pupil of Brenz, 
lielongs the credit of successfully inaugurating 
the Concord movement. In 1573 he suggested, as 
a basis of agreement, the substance of six irenic 
lectures. Later he modified them in accordance 
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with the criticisms of Martin Chemnitz, the most 
distinguished pupil of Melanchthon and the most 
eminent of Lutheran theologians. Thus emerged 
in 1576 the lengthy Swabian and Saxon Formula of 
Concord y followed immediately by the brief Maul- 
hronn Formula by Luke Osiander and Halthasar 
Bidembach. Both were superseded by the Book of 
TorgoUf in twelve articles derived from them, 
mainly by Andrem and Chemnitz, which ^und 
siKih wide-spread acceptance among the Lutheran 
princes to whom it was submitted, that its two 
eliief authors, along with four others—Selnecker, 
Miisculiis, Kbrner, and Chytneus—were en- 
couiaged to re-cast it finally in 1577 as the memor¬ 
able Formula of Concord ixt Bergen, near Magde¬ 
burg, where they met by instruction of the Saxon 
Elector Augustus, who from the first had been 
the unfailing patron and liberal promoter of the 
Concord movement. In 1580, the fiftieth anni¬ 
versary of the Augsburg Confession, the chief 
Lutheran Symbols between 1530 and 1577 were 
recognized, (iollected, and published in one volume, 
the Book of Concord, at Dresden, a Latin version 
follow ing the German original. 

Though it never attained to an authority and ac¬ 
ceptance comparable with those of the Augustana 
and Luther’s Catechisms, the Formula of Concord 
is a dignified and high-toned utterance, and it 
played a truly great and timely part in tlie history 
of Lutheranism. The etl'ort to produce it prac¬ 
tically exhausted the main controver.-iial energies 
of Lutheran scholasticism, and accentuated the 
need for rest and quiet. If religious truth must 
be drawn out in fine-spun thought and expressed 
through strenuous argument in subtle scholastic 
propositions, this Formula deserves our admiration 
and our gratitude. It can scarcely be said with 
justice that the issues were trivial, or irrelevant, 
or idle. There will probably always be minds 
that cannot rest in Christian dogma without re¬ 
traversing those old and once well-worn paths of 
.spe(!ulation and deduction. It is to be feared that 
lack of mental courage and resource too often 
prompts our m(»dern adverse judgments upon those 
stem debates. We are more w'illing to lot sleep¬ 
ing dogs lie undisturbed; but sleep is not death, 
and they may awake at any time, as indeed they 
have often done. We are indisposed to stir tlie 
ashes of this 16th cent, conllagration, perhaps in 

{ )art because we have reason to suspect that deep 
>elow their cold surface the ancient fire may lurk 
unseen. The ultimates of the passionate contro¬ 
versy of that age remain, though we choose not to 
face them. Difficulties are not annihilated by the 
mere closing of our eyes in weariness. The lan¬ 
guage and temper of discussion have undergone 
a happy change, but who shall say that in the 
modern Protestant world men think alike to-day 
upon the meaning of the Sacraments, the relation 
between the Divine will and foreknowledge and 
human freedom, sin and salvation, the relation 
between the human and Divine natures in Christ 
on earth and in heaven ? It may be, however, 
that we owe it to the undaunted efforts of the meji 
whom we lightly set aside as the post-Keformation 
scholastics and jtolemics that we have learned 
either to practise or at least to respect iiiidogmatic 
silence upon sacred mysteries left undisclosed by 
Holy Writ itself, and beyond the reach of Chris¬ 
tian experience. The very districts of Germany 
which in the 16th and 17th centuries were most 
controversial and most Confession-ridden were the 
first to turn either to Pietism or to nationalism. 
The same Tubingen which later startled Eurojie 
with its wanton historical criticism had been a 
stronghold of Lutheran Conservatism. 

The Formida of Concord is in two divisions, each contain¬ 
ing the sunie twelve articles In shorter or longer form—the 
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tome,'though only*fifth 0 /me m n«o^ byolUtioM from 

(which con^**"* the tore^iag 

Scripture, the Fa,then, the worM ^ containe • 

Confessions), is ItMlt a, of the Luthemn 

full statement of the preponderant dw«riije c» 

Churches set forth in each article according to « wneme. 

(1) the controversial issue; (2) the affirmative statement or we 
true doctrine ; (S) the negation or condemnation of the raise, 
the whole being prefaced by a significant and, for a Lutheran 
standard, unusual statement *of the compendious rule ana 
norm according to which all dogmas ought to be Judged and 
all controversies which have arisen ought to be piously set 
forth and settled.' That rule, as in Calvinism, is ‘the Pro¬ 
phetic and Apostolic writings both of the Old and of the New 
Testament * alone. All other ancient and modern writings are 
‘n nowise to be counted equal to them, but are at most wit- 
lesses to later doctrine. Thereafter, os subordinate standards 
of right doctrine, the three ‘primitive Church Symbols’ are 
accepted, with the ‘ first, unaltered' Augsburg (Jonfession, 
the Apology of the same, the Schmalkald Articles, and, 

‘ inasmuch as this matter of religion appertains also to the 
laity, and their eternal salvation is at stake, Dr. Luther’s 
Smaller and Larger Catechisms, because wo Judge them to 
be as it were the Bible of the laity.’ Then follow the 
twelve successive articles on Original Sin, kYee-will, Right¬ 
eousness of Faith before Ood, Good Works, J^aw and Gospel, 
Third Use of the I-aw, Ixird’s Supper, Person of Christ, 
Descent of Christ into Hades, Ecclesiastical tk'remonies, Pre¬ 
destination and Election, other Heresies and Sects—Anabap¬ 
tists, Schwenkfeldians, New Arians, and Anti-trinitarians. In 
every article the conservative Lutheran position is main¬ 
tained as against the Uomanisi and Melanchthonian, not to 
say against the Calvinist and Zuiiiglian and Anabaptist, and 
ho victorious tionclusions of the antecedent Lutheran con- 
•roversies are firmly embodied, sometimes with moderated 
phraseology. 

Especially noteworthy are two groups of Articles. Article II. 
states tliat man’s will since the Fall and apart from re¬ 
generating grace ‘is not only averse from God hut even 
■'lostile,' even as his ‘understanding anil reason are wholly 
blind in spiritual things’, and in conMirsion man is wholly 
passive. In Art. III. JuHtificatinn, as * almnliition from sin,’ is 
8 har|dy distinguished from regeneration and sanctification, 
and Faith, the only * means and inalrument whereby wo lay 
hold on Christ the Saviour, and so in Christ lay hold on that 
righteousness which is able to stand before the judgment of 
God,’ ‘is not a bare knowledge of the iiistor.v of Christ, but 
such and so great a gift of God as that by it we riglitly recog- 
nisse Christ our Redeemer In the word of the Gospel and confide 
in Him.* Moreover, ‘ although they that truly believe in Christ 
and are born again are even to the hour of death subject to 
naiiy infirmities and stains, yet they ought not to doubt cither 
if the righteousness which is imputed to them through faith, 

'rconcerning their eternal salvation ’; and, ‘after roan is Justi¬ 
fied by' faith, then tlmt true and living faith works by lore, and 
good works always follow jiistif^ying faith.’ In Art. XL Pre¬ 
destination or Election is distinguished from mere foreknowledge 
which ‘extends both to good and evil men ’ and is not an elllcient 
cause either of good or of evil; it ‘ extends only to the good 
and beloved children of God,’ and ‘ procures their salvation,’ 
and appoints those things which pertain to it: it is not to b« 
cxploied by reason in the hidden counsel of God, hut ‘ sought in 
the W'ord of God in which it is revealed : God and His Christ 
desire and invite all men to turn from sin and be saved : He is 
not willing that any should perish, but rather that all should 
^ converted and believe in Christ'; it is false ‘ that some men 
are destined to destruction not on account of their sins, but 
tlie mere counsel purpose and will of God.’ Thus room is 
'ound for no Melanciitlionian synergy with God in salvation, 
but only for a synergy with Satan in perdition, an exercise of 
lunian free-will about which all parties in Christendom were 
thoroughly agreed. 

In the closely related Articles YIl. and VIII. on the Lord’s 
Supper and the Two Natures in Christ, while transubstantiation 
‘,8 denied, a purely spiritual presence independent of the ele¬ 
ments is set aside: the actual liody is partaken of along with 
the symbols, by virtue of its ubiquity, through Huffusion of the 
human by the bivine in the one and eternally indivisible Lord. 

In heaven as on earth there has been and is a eommuniratio 
idUrmatum ; the right hand of God, the seat of Christ, is not a 
liarlicular locality His risen body fills ail things, and may 
Dierefore be recognized as interpenetrating the amsecrated 
elements. Romanism and Calvinism could equally refute this 
half-way view : it lost the advantages of both extremes ; and it 
proved too much for its own purpose, for omnipresence of the 
Lord’s body would hallow all objects and not alone or specially 
the memorial elements. Similarly, the Incarnation was evacu¬ 
ated of meaning, and the dogma of Ohalcedon, that there is no 
confusion or conversion of the two natures In Christ, was 
inevitably infringed. Interpenetration, sacramental and hypo¬ 
static, was the besetting idea of Lutheranism. In both fields 
of thought, as also in matters of government and ritual, it 
lacked either courage or discernment to break entirely vriVh 
Rome and go all the way with the Reformed doctrine of 
Switzerland. Perhaps, had Melanchthon’s genius been more 
decided and uncompromising, his influence upon purely 
Lutheran formulations would nave been more instead of less; 
he might have overcome the opposition which dootrinal half¬ 
measures only served to intensify. 
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The Formula of Concord became authoritative 
in Saxony, Coburg, Weimar, Wiirttemherg, Baden, 
Mecklenburg, Lubeck, Mamhurg, and for a time 
in the Palatinate ami Prandenhurg. 

In 1581 recjognition was given by the Church 
of Anhalt to the Anhalt Confession^ or Repeti¬ 
tion of the AiigHburg Confession, a purely Melan- 
chthonian statement of Lutheran doetrine, drawn 
up mainly l)y Suj>erintendent Wolfgang Amling, 
and submitted in 1579 to a conference with Hessian 
divines at Cassel. This Confession is sometimes 
reckoned among the Beforsned Confessions ; but 
it is not (^alvinistie, recognizing as it does the 
Variatn Confession of Augsburg, the Corpus Doc- 
trinrr, of Melanchthon, the Schrnalkald Articles and 
Luther’s (’atechisms, and clinging to the Lutheran 
sacramental theory of a rnanducatio oralis, and 
therewith of a rnanducatio indu)noruni. A some¬ 
what similar iiosition was taken up about the same 
time by the Nassau Confession (1578), prepared by 
a Saxon Crypto-Calvinist, Pezel, wliich rests upon 
the Varinta and the Saxon Articles, rejecting 
the ubiquitarian doctrine of strict Lutheranism. 
On the other hand, in 1592, Melanchthonian 
and Crypto-Calvinistic doctrine was roundly con¬ 
demned afresh by the Saxon Visitation Articles, 
prepared on the basis of a discussion between 
Andrea* and Beza in 1586 by the Marburg theo¬ 
logian iltinniusand others. Pour groups of brief 
uncompromising propositions re-assert the Concord 
teaching—(1) on the Lord’s Supper, (2) on the Per¬ 
son of Christ, (3) on Holy Baptism, and (4) on Pre¬ 
destination and the Eternal Providence of God— 
as the ‘ pure and true ’ doctrine. A similar series 
of groujis jiillory the alleged ‘ false and erroneous ’ 
teachings of the Calvinists. In Saxony, conformity 
to these articles was rigorously and cruelly en¬ 
forced. Notice may also be talien of the attempt 
made in 1655 by the rigid conservative Calovius 
to secute the condemnation of the so-called ‘Syn¬ 
cretism ’ ol the liberal and pacific George Calix’tus 
of Helmstadt and his school, who gave expression 
to the feeling of reaction against Lutheran bigotry 
and exclusiveness, and desired a Gatholic under¬ 
standing between Lutherans, Calvinists, and 
Komanists on tiie basis of the creeds and con¬ 
sensus of the. first five centuries, relegating to a 
secondary place all points of controversial dillcr- 
ence. (Calovius’ counterblast took the form of a 
Repeated Consensus of the. truly Lutheran Faith, 
but hajipily it never attained to Confessional 
authority. The movement it sought to arrest 
has continued unabated to the jircsent tune. 

Lutheran Confc.'isions outside Germany .—A brief 
reference must suflice for the little group of Con¬ 
fessions representing various stages of Lutheran¬ 
ism in other lands. In no case are they marked by 
original contributions of any theological moment. 

(rt) In Denmark, so early ns 1530, when 21 
Lutheran preachers were arraigned, at the in¬ 
stance of the bishop, before the National Aaaeinblv 
at ( kipenhagon, tiiey drew up under the leailer- 
ahi[) of Hans Tauaen, the ‘ Danish Luther,’ Forty- 
Three Articles. These remained to proclaim the 
Danish Koformed Faith until set aside in favour 
of the Augsb. Conf. and Luther’s Small Catechism. 

{b) In Bohemia (as above mentioned, p. 844) a 
Lutheran type of faith found expression (1) in 
the Bohemian Confession of 1535, which closely 
adheres to the Augsburg Confession, and (2), in 
alliance with Calvinism and the Teaching of the 
Brc.thren, in the Bohemian Confession of 1575, which 
adheres to the altered or Melanchthonian version 
of Augsburg doctrine. 

(c) In Hungary, Lutheran doctrine was re¬ 
stricted mainly to German-speaking districts, the 
teaching of Melanchthon ana Calvin appealing to 
the Magyar people. Twelve Articles at Erdbd 


were framed in 1545, in harmony with the Augs¬ 
burg Confession. Three years later, a similar 
Jjiitheran statement issued from a Synod wliic.h 
met at Mediosch, representing live towns in Upiier 
Hungary, the Confession of the Five Cities. 

(d) In Poland, Lutlieians took part in the 
making and accejitance of the Consensus of 
Sendomir (1570), which, like the Second Bohe¬ 
mian Confession, emanated from a joint-Synod of 
Lutherans, Calvinists, and Brethren. It follows 
Molanchthon’s Saxon Repetition of the Augustana, 
in essential harmony wuth the Calvinistic position 
regarding the Lonl’s Suppr, avoiding extreme 
Lutheran tenets. On Predestination it is silent, 
no controversy having emerged thereupon. A 
notable feature is the complete mutual recogni 
tion of the Churches coniierned, and the practical 
exhortation to avoid strife and jiromote fellowship 
by every possible means. 

(e) In the United States of America the Lutheran 
Churches have contented themselves with sub¬ 
scribing to the Augsburg Confession (unaltered), 
or to tlic whole Book of Concord, without adding 
to the Corpus of Lutheran Confessions. 

Litkhatur*.—I n addition to the standard Ilistorips of the 
Retorniation and of Christian Doctrine (aiiiun^ the latter, esp. 
Harnack, llist. of Dogma, Enij. tr.), reference may bo made 
to Schaff, fliHl. of Creeds (ch. vi. with detailed authorities)and 
Creeds of Eoangedical Prot. Churches (for most important texts, 
VIZ. Auifustana, Luther’s Small Catechism, Concord Formula 
[Kpitoinel, and Saxon Visitation Articles); J. T. Miiller, Die 
syiuh. lUtcher der enang. luth. Kirehe*, Stuttgr. ISfi!); Hase, 
Libn Symbolie.t Eccles. Meang 1827, 1845, etc,; A. and S. 
Henkel, The Chnshan Book of Concord'^, 1854 (complete tr. 
from CJermun); Kollner, Eymbolik der luth. Kirche, 1837; 
Krauth, I'he Conservative Ilefvrmation and its Theology, 
1871 ; Winer, Confessions of Christendom. Also valuable 
detailed articles in PltE'’^ on the various documents. 

14 . Confessions in the Anglican (Episcopalian) 
Churches.—Although England may claim thiough 
Wy^clif to have Ixicii the elnei contributor to the 
early Jlcformalion movement, it was nut until a 
century and a half after the jmhlication of Wyclif’s 
Twelve Theses against ’rransuhstantiation that the 
formulation of new Articles of religion was set 
alsmt. In the inl.erval, however, the national 
mind was far from idle. Wyclif’s thought was not 
allowed to ]ierish in the Universities, and, later, 
Luther’s works were freely read ami pondered. 
Chunih and Crown were able long to restrain the 
rising tide of freedom, hut, when they foil out, the 
Keformatioii burst over the land in overwhelming 
force. In England, as in Saxony, the new cause 
found its patrons not only in the Universities but 
among cultured jirinees—a fact which goes far to 
explain not only the Erastianism, hut the doctrinal, 
ritual, and constitutional eonservatisni common to 
the Anglican and Imtheran Churches. No doubt, 
the outward Reformation owed much to the royal 
and the national self-assertion characteristic of the 
age; and it was a strange jirovidence that linked 
it with the domestic and dynastic predicament of 
Henry VIII., whose reluctant marriage with his 
brother’s widow was prescribed by Spanish state¬ 
craft and sanctioned by the Papacy in violation 
both of its own most sacred laws and of the 
con.science of Europe. But in fact it experienced 
at Henry’s hands as much embarrassment as help, 
and, though his mind had many enlightened sym¬ 
pathies, the royal ‘ Defender of the Faith ’ was not 
the real inaugurator of Reform. The land of 
Magna Charta and of John Wyclif could not keep 
still while the rest of Nerthern Europe was in the 
throes of the struggle for religious liberty. It was 
not likely to submit for ever to an Italian Papacy 
in the realm of truth and order. The English was 
essentially a native Reformation, though assisted 
from abroad. 

Much as the English articles, accjordingly, owed 
to Wittenberg and Switzerland, they retained a 
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character of their own. Like the English Church 
organization, service, and traditions, they are not 
to be summarily described as Lutheran or Zwing- 
lian or Calvinistic. Happilv the story of the evolu¬ 
tion of tlie Anglican formularies can Ihj recounted 
without controversy, though the business of their 
detailed interj)retation is involved in intricate 
and delicate questions. Even as standards of doc¬ 
trine, they have from the lir.st been inextricably 
associated with the Prayer Hook : in the nature of 
tlie ca.se an exclusive and obligatory manual of 
service must throw as much light upon the doctrinal 
arcanum of a Chunih’s faith as even a hirmal body 
of tlieological ])ropositions. To ignore oi to mi8.s 
this fact IS to deprive onesell of the nece-'-sary key 
to the umlerstamlmg of the peculiar history and 
position of tlie great Anglican Church. Heyond 
ail tho other Reformed Churches, the Anglican 
and the Lutheian clung to every reputable lelic of 
Roman (Catholic tradition and custom. If in its 
articles the former Church went further apart than 
the latter Irom the fianuit Romanism, in its ritual 
and its government and its tone it was inoie con¬ 
servative. The tlieology of Puritan Anglicanism 
IS an episode of whicli the t^liurcli has far less 
caiis(* to he ashamed than many of its sous are 
wont to sup[)OHe, hut it is an ejiisode whose 
inllueiice, however powerful still in ('hurch and 
in derived ‘ Dissent,’ was never more than partial 
and limited. Roth from the history of the suc¬ 
cessive Article.s of Faith and iiom the history of 
tlial- revision of the Roman Service Rook winch 
issued in the 1‘rayei Rook, it is almndaritly clear 
that the Anglican Church, since its bieak with 
Rome, has hecn in jirnfouiid sympathy with the 
great leaders ol the Continental Reformation, both 
(lei man and Swiss, but it Is not hastily to be 
ideiitilied with either of the histoiic groups. 

Earl If Articles (15y() -I54H).—Six years after the 
jmblieation of the Augsburg Coiifessioii, and two 
years afU‘r the abiuratiou of Pajial supremacy by 
Parliament and both convocations of clergy, in 
1536 appeared the earliest English articles. The 
Ten Articles, ‘devised by the Kyng’s Higlines 
Majestic to stablj^she (^liristen quieitics and uiiitie 
among us, and toavoyde contentious o))inu>nK, and 
ordered to be read in ehurches,’are eloquent of tho 
divided state ol religious thought in England. On 
account of their extreme conservatism, repre- 
seiitiiig the staiidfioint of (Jardiner, bishop of Win¬ 
chester, rather than of Cranmer, archtiishop of 
Canterbury, Eoxe characterizes them as intended 
for ‘ weaklings newly weaned from their mother’s 
milk ol Rome.’ In view of the statement in a 
royal letter that the king ‘xvaa constrained to put 
his own pen to the hook, and to conceive certain 
Articles which were by all the bishojis and whole 
clergy of the realm in convocation agreed on as 
catholic,’ it seems certain that the king, whose 
learning was considerable, and whose theological 
interest was lively, had a personal share in the 
coiii]>osition or revision of the Articles. Very 
probably his intervention sufficed to turn the scales 
on the side of the conservatives, whose concern 
was to ward oft' Papal intrusion and to leave 
doctrine and ritual severely alone; yet the Augs¬ 
burg influence is unmistakable. The document 
was of substantial use in that transitional time, 
and could conscientiously be subscribed by men 
like Foxe and Cranmer, who were prepared at once 
to go far further in advance. Like the Augsburg 
Confession, it falls into two parts : the first five 
Articles deal with doctrine, the second five with i 
ceremonies. 

In the first part the three ancient Creeds are insisted upon in 
addition to ‘the whole body and Canon of the Bible* as 
standards of doctrine according to their plain * purport ’ and 
the mind of ‘ the holy approved doctors of the Church ’; those 
who will not accept them are ‘ very infidels or heretics and 


members of the Devil with whom they shall perpetually be 
damned* (Art. 1). Baptism is * a thing necessary for the attain¬ 
ing of eternal life *: original sin cannot be remitted except by 
it; infants dying shall undoubtedly be saved tliereby, other¬ 
wise not; in the adult or in children having the U8«‘ of reason 
it 18 conditional upon penitence and doctrinal faith, and is 
effective through ‘ renovation of the Holy Ghost * (Art. 2). Pen¬ 
ance 18 a sacrament ‘institute of Christ In the New Testament 
as a thing so necessary for iiian’s salvation that no man which 
after his baptism is fallen again, and hath committed deadly 
sin, can without the same be saved,* and its constituents of 
contrition, auricular confession, and an amended life of good 
works are required: * item, that by penance and such good 
works of the same we shall not only obtain everlasting life, but 
also we shall deserve remission or mitigation of these present 
pains and uftbntions in this world * (Art. .‘1). 'As touching the 
Sacrament of the Altar . . . under the form and figure of bread 
and wine ... is verily substaiitialh and really contained and 
e,oiiiprehended the very selfsame bixly and bluod of our Saviour 
.lesus Christ, wdiich was born of the Virgin Mary and suffered 
u^ioii the cross for our redemption . . . and under the same 
form and figure of bread and wine the very selfsame body and 
blood of Christ 18 corporally really and in the ver\ substance 
exhibited, distributed and received unto and of all tliein which 
receive the said saerameril* (Art 4) Justitleatioii ‘signitleth 
remission of our sms and our acceptation or reconciliation into 
the grace and favour of God, that is to sa.i, our pcifect reno¬ 
vation in Christ *; it is attained ‘ hy contrition ami faith joined 
vith charity ; . . . not as though oiir coiitiition or faith or any 
works pro<*eeding thereof can wort.hily merit . . justification, 
but God also reqiiirelh good works to follow faith ’ (Art. ft) 

Aceordiiig to the second part, images, especially of Christ 
and the Viigin, are to be retained, for their wholesome teaching 
and suggestion, but not for idolatry or ceremonial honour 
(Art. 6). Saints are to be honoured as elect of Christ, as having 
lived a godly life, and as reigning with Christ, also as ‘advancers 
of our prayers and demands unto Christ,’ but ‘not with that 
confidence and honour which are only due unto Qod’ (Art. 7). 

‘ Albeit grace, reimssiun of sin, and sulyation cannot be obtained 
but of God only by the mediation of our Saviour Christ, .. . yet 
It IS very laiidahle to pray to saints m heaven ... to he inter¬ 
cessors and to pra> for us and with ns . . . so tliat it be done 
w'ltliout any vain superstition os to think that Rn\ saint is more 
merciful, or will hear us sooner than Christ, or that any saint 
doth serve for one thing more than another, or is patron of 
the same* (Art. 8). Itonuin rites and ceremonies are ‘ good and 
laudable’ and ‘not to be contemned and cast awav’; but they 
have no‘power to remit sin,’but only to stir and lift up our 
minds unto Co<l (Art l>) ‘ It is a verj good and olmntable 

deed to pray for souls di parted and also to cause other to pray 
for them ui masses and exequies . . whereby they may be 
relieved and liolpen of soim* part of their pain,—hut forasmuch 
as the place wlicro they he, the name thereof, and kind of pains 
there, also lie to us uncertain hy .Scripture, therefoie this with 
all other things we remit to Almighty God . . . wherefore it 
IS much m-coRsarv that such almses be clearly put away, which 
under the name of purgatory hath been advanced, us to make 
men believe that through the bishop of Rome’s pardons souls 
might I'leariv l>c delivered out of purgatory and all the pains of 
it’(Art. !()).■ 

R»*garded both in theiiiselves and in connexion 
with the ‘Injunctions’ issued in 1536 and 1538, 
these Articles, with all their caution, are iininis- 
takahly on the side of such reforiiiatioii as Luther 
demanded, ’^riiey were meant to unite old-school 
and new-school Christians, and to he tender to¬ 
wards everything liallowed by tradition, so long as 
superstition was not necessarily involved in it. 
Agreement on a more advanced hu.sis of doctrine 
was at the time impossible. It is something that 
Transub.stantiation was ignored, that tho risks and 
fact of idolatry in Church observances were pro¬ 
claimed, and that in the ‘Injunctions’ of 1538 a 
large public Bible was enjoined to be placed in 
every parish, within the reach of all. The Articles 
were followed up and superseded in 1637 by the 
Institution of a Christian Ulan, prepared by a 
committee oi church dignitaries under Cranmer, 
and hence known as the Bishops' Book, which, 
though neither issued by Convocation nor revised by 
the king as pur^sed, nor issued by his authoritv, 
was published by the kind’s printer, and speedily 
became a practical formulary of Church doctrine. 
It contains an exposition of the Apostles’ Creed, 
the seven Sacraments, the Ten Commandments, the 
Lord’s Praver, the Ave Maria, and a repetition, 
from the Ten Articles, of the sections on Jnstifl* 
cation and Purgatory; and, though it retains seven 
sacraments, it refers severely to their abuses, and 
distin^ishes between the three in the Articles and 
the others. Its standpoint and teaching are like 
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thoBe of the Articles. In 1543 it was revised at 
Gardiner’s instance, in characteristic fashion, by 
Henry Vlli. in a reactionary interest and in keeping 
with his harsh nnti-I’rotestant Statute of the Six 
Articles, and was issued with his authority and that 
of Convocation as The Necexsary Doctrine and Eru¬ 
dition for any Christian Man. It was known as 
the King's Jiook^ and is notable as insisting on the 
doctrine of I’ransubstantiation : ‘ in this most high 
Sacrament of the Altar tlie creatures which be 
taken to the use thereof as bread and wine do not 
remain still in their own substance . . . but be 
changed and turned to be the v(‘ry substance of 
the lK>dy and blood of oui Saviour,’ and as insisting 
upon clerical celibacy. With the Hisho])s’ and the 
King’s Books a CateA'.hism was associated. 

Evolution of the Thirty-nine Articles (1538-1562). 
—So early as 1538, conferences held iMjtween 
Anglican and Lutheran divines in Wittenberg and 
at Jjambeth issued in the framing of Thirteen 
Articles towards a cornniete Confession of Kaith. 
It was found impossible to reach agreement on 
disciplinary and ecclesiastical matters, and the 

E ' *c,t was abandoned, but the thirteen Articles on 
I'inal subjects were retained by Craiiniei, and 
in the succeeding reign of Edward they, not the 
'I’eii, became the basis of the linal Articles of the 
Church 

They deal with (i.) the unity of Ood and Trinity of PerHutiH, 
(ii.) ori('irial hIii, (in.) the two natureH of Christ, (iv.) Justili- 
oation, (v.) the Church, (vi.) llaiitisin, (vn ) the Eucharist, 
(viii.) I'eiianco, (ix.) the use of sacrnnients, (x.) ministerH of the 
Church, (xi.) rites of the Church, (xii.) civil alTairs, (xiii.) the 
resurrection of bodies and final jud^finent. Throuichout, the 
influence of the AugHlnirir ConfesHion is paramount. Articles 
i.-lii. are alinoHt identical with thoir prototype; others are 
largely in verbal, as well as entirely in theoloi^icai, agreement 
with them ; only on Baptism, the Eucharist, and Penance is 
there substantial variation or addition, the doctrine, even in 
them, remaining the same. 

In 1547, Craniiier issued a Catechism translated 
from a Lutheran German original. In 1549 ap¬ 
peared the First Prayer Book of King Edward VI., 
a Service Book in English, [irepared under Cranmer 
from the Use of Sariim, from a recent revision of 
the Breviary by Cardinal Quignou, and from a 
recent nda])tatiun by Melanchthon and Bucer of 
the ancient ollices of N urn berg. It w'as studiou-sly 
moderate in its reforming purpose {e.g. in reference 
to the Eucharist and tlie Sign of the Cross), in 
order that the most conservative might be able to 
use it. I’he issue of Articles of Faith was long 
delayed by Cranmer, who ho[)od to secure a common 
Confession with Lutherans and Swiss Keformed, 
and wlio corres[)onded with Melanchthon, Calvin, 
and Bulliuger, witli a view to that great end first 
suggested by Melanchthon in 1539. From the end 
of 1645 to 1547, and from 1551 to 1553, the Earlier 
Sessions of the Council of Trent were being held 
—a sjiur, os Cranmer wrote to Calvin, to Pro¬ 
testants to vindicate the truth as they conceived 
it. Of course, sacramental definition was the great 
obstacle to l*rotestant agreement, and [loliiical 
difficulties made any extensive conference hard to 
secure. Cranmer had not abandoned bis honour¬ 
able hope for that consummation when, in 1651, 
imon instructions received, he furnished the Privy 
Council and Bishojis with a first draft of tlie 
Forty-Two Articles, which passed through repeated 
revisions by lay as well as clerical hands, and were 
given a final mandate for subscription in 1553. 
Though they bore the title ‘ Articles agreed on by 
the bishojis and other learned men in tlie Synod at 
liondon in the year of our l.ord MDLII,’ it is not 
certain that they were ever formall}' discussed and 
sanctioned by Convocation. 

Dr. K. O. 8. Qllwon thinks, Principal Lindsay Is sure, that 
thM- were not, and they Incline to regard the claim of the title 
M due to the unscrupulous determination of the Privy Oounoil 
operation at once; but there are serious dilll- 
oultles In the evidence, as Gibson concedes, and. In spite of the 
abeence of any record of them in the minutes of Convocation, 


which were scandalously defective,—according to Puller, ‘ but 
one degree above blanks . . . scarce afFording the names of the 
clerks assembled therein,’—there is little reason to abandon 
Archdeacon Hardwick’s contrary opiiiioti. 

A Catechism, which was frequently printed 
along with the Articles, and certainly lackeil the 
authority of Convocation, had been prepared 
shortly before. As for the c?ontents of these 
Forty-Two Articles, their foundation is unmistak¬ 
ably the Thirteen Articles, which are embodied in 
them and imjiart their character and standpoint 
to the whole. It is to those earlier Articles that 
they are <-hieHy indebted for tlieir Lutheran 
elements ; for, thoiigb natural affinity and political 
expediency originally dictated a close alliance 
with Lutheranism, the independence and the 
genius for iiractical comproniisc whicdi are char¬ 
acteristic of the English mind asserted themselves 
with growing force, ami prompted the Anglican 
Church to steer a eour.se through the alternatives 
of Continental thought, now u[)[iroaehing one type, 
now anuthei, but avoiding tlioioughgoing agiee- 
iiieiit with an 3 ^ The framers of the Forty-Two 
Articles had not only the earlier Engli.sh attempts 
in mind, but also the jiartial Tridentiiie scheme of 
doctrine, the Lutheran, the Zwinglian (to which 
Cranmer leaned in regard to the Lord’s Supper), 
the Calvinist, and, over against all these, the 
medley of eccentric or heretical ojiinions roughly 
classeii as Anabapt.ist and Socinian. The makers 
of the Anglican Articles at every stage cherished a 
statesmanlike desire, fostered aH.siduou.sly both by 
(he political sagacity of successive sovereigns and 
by the balance of conservative and liberal theo¬ 
logical parties in Church and State, to remain 
in touch with Catholic as distinct from Papist 
tradition, at every possible point, while keeping 
in line witli the primary evangelical [losiiions of 
the Heformed Churches. Theological initiative or 
originality was neither displayed nor coveted : 

f iroblems ’were worked out to jiraclical, not specu- 
ative, solutions ; concord was a prior objective to 
truth. The Articles are scarcely a system of 
ordered doctrine: upon many inqiortant topics 
they are silent; they lean theologically upon the 
Prayer Book or upon the Scriptures; they deal 
merely with tojiics agitating the religious world at 
the time, and are content simply to distinguish 
authorized from unauthorized doctrine, without 
attem[)tiiig a fresh ro-statement of Christian 
truth. Their purjiosc and character are manifestly 
polemic or apologetic rather than critical and con¬ 
structive. 

ArticieB XII. XIII. XXIII. XXVI. XXIX. XXX. condemn the 
Roman errorB on merit and works of Bupererojfatioii, purifatory, 
grace ex opere operato, IranHubHtantiation, and Bacriflnal MaHsee. 
Artt. V.XX XXI. XXII. XXV. XXXI. XXXIII. XXXV. XXXVI. 
aBBcrt the fallibility of the Church of Rome and of General 
Councils as proved by facts, the exclunive claim of Scripture as 
warrant of any article of faith, the duty of setting forth the 
Bible in the language of the people, the lawfulness of clerical 
marriage, the protier attitude to traditions and ceremonies, and, 
Anally, that the King of England is Hiipremo head on earth, 
next under Christ, of the Uhurch of England . . . ‘ the Bishop 
of Rome hath no jurisdiction in this realm of England.’ Artt. 
I.-IV. Vl.-VIII. XIV. XV. XVIII. XIX. XXIV. XXVII. XXVIII. 
XXXII. XXXIII. XXXVI.-XLII. explicitly or implicitly con¬ 
demn the varied opinions, classed as Anabaptist, which im¬ 
pugned the Creeds, Catholic Ohristology, faith in the Trinityi 
rights of individual property, the need of Scriptures, infant 
baptism, avoidance of excoiumunicaied persons, reverence for 
traditions and ceremonies, obedience to magistrates, militaty 
service, taking of oaths, an<l which affirmed Christian perfection, 
inelflcacy of servioes and sacraments conducted by unworthy 
ministers, ultimate universal salvation. While Artt. 1. 11. 
XXIII. XXVI. XXVII. XXXII. reproduce the language of the 
Lutheran Confession on the Trinity, Incarnation, Ministry, 
Sacraments, and Church traditions, from the Thirteen Articles, 
there Is no similar indebtedness in the Articles dealing with the 
cliaracterLstic Reformation topics bearing on the process of 
human salvation. ^ ,, 

The following particulars may be noted: God ia one, without 
bodily parts or passions, in three Persons of one substance, 
power, and eternity (L); Christ has two whole and perfect 
natures, . . . Buffered . . to reconcile his Father to us and to 
be a aaoriflee for all sin of man, both original and actual (II.X 
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went down into Hell, truly rose ag^alu, end took ag^ain his 
body, with flesh, bones, end all things . . . wherewith he 
ascended into heaven (lY.): Scripture contains all things 
necessary to salvation, so that whatsoever is neither rei^ 
therein nor may be proved thereby, although it be sometime 
received of the faithful as godly and profitable for order and 
comeliness, yet no man ought to be constrained to believe it os 
an article of faith or repute it requisite to the neoessity of 
salvation (V.): Original sin is not the following of Adam’s 
example, but a taint inherited, deserving God’s wrath and 
damnation: it remains in the baptized, though not to con¬ 
demnation if they are believers (VIII.): we have no power to 
do good works pleasant and acceptable to God without the 
grace of God by Christ preventing us (IX. 1, yet no man's will is 
forced: bis sin is his own (X.). Justification is by faith alone 
(XL): works done before the grace of Christ and the inspiration 
of Ills Spirit do not please God or prepare for grace, but have 
the nature of sin (XII.); it is presumptuous arrogance to apeak 
of human works of supererogation (XIII.); Christ alone is sin¬ 
less (XIV.) : Predestination to life is God’s everlasting purpose 
and decree, secret to us, to deliver from curse and damnation 
those whom He hath chosen . . . such are called by His Spirit 
working in duo season, through grace they obey the calling, are 
Justified freely, made sons by adoption, made like the image of 
God’s only-begotten Son ; as the godly consideration of pre¬ 
destination and our election in Chnst is full of sweet, pleasant, 
and unspeakable comfort to godly persons ... os well because 
it doth greatly establish and confirm their faith of eternal 
solvation, os because it doth fervently kindle their love towards 
God, so, for curious and carnal persona lacking the Spirit of 
Christ, to have continually before their eyes the sentence of 
God’s predestination is a moat dangerous downfall whereby the 
Devil may thrust them either into desperation or into a reck¬ 
lessness of most unclean living no less perilous; although the 
decrees of nredestination are unknown unto us, yet we must 
receive God's promises in such wise as they be universally set 
forth to us in holy Scripture, and in our doings that will of God 
IS to be followed which we have expressly declared unto us in 
the word of God (XVII.): The visible Church of Chnst is a 
congregation of faithful men, in which the pi re word of Goil 
is preached, and the Sacraments duly ministered according 
to Christ’s ordinance; the Churches of Jerusalem, Alexandria, 
Antioch, and Rome have alike erred not only in their living, but 
also in matters of their faith ; it is not lawful for the Church to 
ordain anything contrary to God’s written word, nor may it so 
expound one place of Scripture that it be repugnant to another. 
General Councils may not be gathered together without the 
commandment and will of princes; they may err in all manner 
of matters, and have no authority apart from Scripture 
(XX.-XXII.): The Scholastic doctrine of Purgatory, pardons, 
and worship of Saints, is a fond thing vainly feigned and 
unscriptural (XXIIL): The Sacraments are but two, were 
ordained by Christ to knit together Ilis people, not to be 
paraded, but rightly used; are efficacious only to such as 
receive them rightly, not as ritual acts; are not only badges 
and tokens of Christian profession, but rather certain sure 
witnesses and effectual signs of grace and God’s good will 
towards us, by which He doth work invisible in us and doth not 
only quicken but also strengthen and confirm our faith in Him ; 
they are not annulled by unworthy celebrants . Baptism is not 
only a sign of Christian profession, but also a sign and seal of 
our new birth, whereby, as by an instrument, right recipients 
are grafted in the Church, and the promiBes of forgiveness of sin 
and our adoption to he the sons of God are visibly signed and 
sealed; faitn is confirmed and grace increased by virtue of 
prayer. The Lord’s Supper is not only a sign of Christian 
charity, but is rather a Sacrament of our redemption by Christ’s 
death, insomuch that to such as rightly, worthily, and with 
faith receive the same, the bread which we break is a com¬ 
munion of the body of Christ; likewise the cup of blessing is a 
communion of the blood of Christ. Transubstantiation cannot 
be proved by Holy Writ, is repugnant to it, and hath given 
occasion to many superstitions; Christ’s risen body cannot be 
present at one time in many and divers places; a believer ought 
not to believe or confess the real and bodily presence of Christ's 
flesh and blood in the Sacrament: the offering of the Cross 
was once for all (XXVL-XXX.). The Prayer Book and ordinal 
of the English Church are godly and in no point repugnant to 
the wholesome doctrine of the Gospel (XaXV.): ‘'fiiey are 
worthy of condemnation who endeavour to restore the dan¬ 
gerous opinion that all men, be they never so ungodly, shall at 
length be saved when they have suffered pains for their sins a 
certain time appointed by God's Justice' (XLII.). 

As a whole, it Ih clear that the Articles, in spite 
of their connexion with the Augsburg Confession, 
incline to the Reformed or Swiss rather than to 
the Lutheran type of doctrine. In reference to the 
doctrine of the Sacraments and of Scripture they 
are Reformed, not Lutheran, denying the ubiquity 
of the eternal body of Christ. On Justification 
and on the Cburcn and observances they agree 
with Iratli types, and are thoroughly Protestant. 
On Election and Predestination they occupy a 
prudent position, compatible with either type, 
passing over in silence the problems of the rela¬ 
tion of God’s all-embracing decree to the loss of 


the non-eleot or the reprobate. Earlier Lutheran 
Confessions had omitted the whole subject; 
Zwinglian Articles had merely touched upon it 
in a sentence Scripturally; the decrees of Trent 
in 1647 dismiss it m a cautious .sentence without 
any definition (Sess. vi. can. 17); Calvinistic Con¬ 
fessions had treated it hitherto with even greater 
brevity and reserve than the English Articles 
themselves. It is absurd, with some Anglican 
writers, to deny the Calvinism of the Articles 
on this subject; but for Calvinistic influence 
and example they would not have discussed the 
subject at all. They go further than any con¬ 
temporary formula, and niucli further than, e.g., 
the later Scots Confession of .lohn Knox in 1660. 
They repudiate the opinion that all men shall ulti¬ 
mately be saved ; they limit saving predestination 
to the ‘Elect,’ and affirm the total inability of 
natural man to save himself. It is surely a 
very negative virtue in the Articles, there/ore, 
though common to all Confessions existing at 
the time, that they evade the problem why God 
has not predestined all equally to grace and sal¬ 
vation, ii all alike have sinned and come short: 
it is hardly enougli to say of Him that He elects 
to abandon some to their own courses, for surely 
it is as serious a reflexion upon the I^ivine per¬ 
fection, love, and justice, to say that He fails to 
care for some as to say that He predestines 
some to reprobation and damnation. It is un- 
historical to deny the Calvinism of the English 
Articles, as distinct from the English Service Hook 
to which they were added, merely because they do 
not, with later Calvinistic (Jlonfcssioiis, endeavour 
to carry ont the broad principles of election and 
grace to their narrowest ultimate conclusions. 
Anglican Puritanism might not be able to ajijieal 
for authority and vindication to the Prayer Hook 
in its entirety, but to the Kdwardine Articles it 
could legitimately look as to the rock whence in 
England it was hewn. These Articles are not 
developed, much less exaggerated, Calvinism. 
They are not Calvinistic in any partisan sense. 
But with Calvini.stic doctrine, as already formu¬ 
lated, they are in unmistakable sympathy. It is 
not to be forgotten that Cranmer, their c.hief 
author, was partial to the Swiss type of doc¬ 
trine, though personally well disposed to Lutheran 
divines and eagerly desirous oi securing a doc¬ 
trinal basis of re-union and harmony between all 
sections of the Reformed Church. The Articles 
of 1663 are a clear reflexion of that attitude. 

While the discussion of the Porty-tw'o Articles 
was in progress, and the simultaneous Reformatio 
Legum Ecclesiasticarum was being nrepareil for 
issue early in 1563 (a new Code of doctrine and 
usage, which never became authoritative, but is 
useful as a work by the authors of the Forty-two 
Articles, throwing light upon their meaning and 
purpose), the Prayer Book of 1649 was issued in 
165z in a substantially revised form—the Second 
Prayer Book of Edward VI. The chief changes 
were directed to the complete de-Romanizing of the 
Communion Service. The old sequence was altered; 
a large portion of the consecration prayer was trans¬ 
ferred to another place, with a separate title, 
its petition for the dcjiarted being left out; every¬ 
thing that intervened between the consecration 
and the reception of the elements was dropp^, 
in order to discourage their adoration; ana, in¬ 
stead of the words which accompanied their de¬ 
livery, ‘ The Body of our Lord Jesus Christ which 
was given for thee preserve thy body and soul unto 
everlasting life . . . The Blood of our Lord Jesns 
Christ which was shed for thee preserve thy body 
and soul unto everlasting life,’ there were substi* 
tuted, 'Take and eat this in remembrance that 
Christ died for thee, and feed on him in thy heart 
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by faith with thankHjrivinfr. . . . Drink this in 
remeinhrance that (ylirist'K Mood was sliod for thee, 
and he thankfuJ ’—a form ujain wliidi Zwinglians 
as well as Calvinists, Lutherans, and Romanists 
might agree. At the same time a num))er of 
anything hut ultra lhotestant or Puritanic ritual 
changes were made, «.</. the insertion of the so- 
called ‘ hlnek rubric ’—olijeeted to by John Knox, 
then one of the royal chaplains—which, in the 
interest of reverence and decorous uniformity, or¬ 
dained a kneeling posture in the act of Communion. 

During the reign of Mary tliere wa.s drawn up 
in 15.-»4 and issued for circulation a Confe.ssion of 
Protrstant faith hy a group of prisoners, including 
llisliops Ferrar, Hooper, and Coverdale, the martyr 
Rogers, and, among other signatories, John Rrad- 
foi'd, who is creilited with its comjiosition. It set 
forth their loyalty to Scripture, to the ancient 
Creed.s and the great Councils, and to the doctrine 
of Athanasius, Irenams, Tertullian, and Damasus; 
and in firm hut moderate terms their adherence 
to Protestant ojiinions regarding faith, justilica- 
tion, public worship in the yiopular tongue, prayer 
to God alone, Purgatory, JVIasse.s for the deail, 
and the Sacraments. In 1555 a series of Fifteen 
Test Articles of Bishof) Gardiner were thrust upon 
the Hniversity of Cambridge in the interests of 
the Roman Catholic reaction, followed hy the Five 
Articles compiled by the latest Convocation of 
the reign in 1558: three on the KucharLst, the 
fourth on the su[)reniacy of the Pojte, and the 
lilth on the transferem-e of ecclesiastical judgments 
from lay to clerical hands. 

In the reign of Rlizaheth, and under Archbishop 
l^arker, the work of revision of the Service Rook 
and Articles conl.inued to he pro.secuted, always 
with the consistent jiolicy of safeguarding tlie 
Royal supremacy and a l^rofestant testimony to 
evangelical truth, and of retaining the ancient 
ritual and usage so far as innocent of idolatry and 
sujierstition —a policy which enabled the Crown to 
claim the jirivileges secured to a Lutheran, as dis¬ 
tinct from a ‘ Reformed,’ profession, hy the J*eace 
of Augsburg in 1555. 'i’lie Elizabethan changes in 
Prayer Rook and Articles in nowise imjtaire.d their 
essential Protestant testimony, hut were intended 
to remove such elements in the Edwardine standards 
as were anti-Lutheran. In 1559 the w«wj edition of 
the Prayer Book was issued in what was to prove 
substantially its j)crmajient form, with the old 
delivery-sentences at the Communion restored and 
.sot in front of the corresponding sentences of 
Kdward VI. —a monument or tin? spirit of media¬ 
tion and doctrinal compromise characteristic of the 
Anglican Reformation. ’Ihe Forty-two Articles 
were for a few years left unrevived and, as a test, 
at least, inoj)erative. In 1559 a short paraphrase 
of their doctrine in Eleven Articles was prepared 
and made obligatory by Parker and his associates, 
Avho at the same time drew uj) a tentative series of 
Twenty four Latin Articles. The Eleven Articles 
were made binding only by episcopal authority, 
neither hy Crown nor hy Convocation, and were 
apparently intended to serve merely as a stop-gap ; 
but in Ireland they became in 1566, by royal and 
epiBCo]ial ordinance, the accepted standard of d< 
trine along with the Irish Prayer Book, until re¬ 
placed in 1616 by the Thirty-nine Articles. 

At last, in January 1563, the revisory labours of 
Parker and his fellow-workers were brought to a 
close, when his draft of forty-two Articles was sub- 
niittod to Convocation. These were by no means 
identical with the Forty-two of 1563. Their basis 
was the Latin issue of that formulary, varying in 
some particulars from the English. 

They onutteci the old articles on Grace (X.), a part being 
transfe^^ to the new X.; on Blasphemy against the Holy 
Ghost (XVI.); on the Obligation of the Moral Law (XIX.X part 


heinjr rfUiined in the new VII.; and aiiraiiiMt. the MillenarianH 
(XLI ), who hud heen Hupprf*8He»l. On tlie Holy SenpturoM they 
oiiiiLted the clause whicli iionccdcd that what was neither read 
therein nor could he proved thereby niijrht he Hometimo re¬ 
ceived of the fiiithful as godly and protiiable for an order and 
cioinelitieHS thonirh not made ol)Iiiriitory. On rredesLination 
they ouiltt/cd the Htuteineiit ‘the Invme deoroeH are unknown 
to us,’ to which the Council of Trent had ttdde<l ‘escept hy 
special reveliilion ', and on the .Sie laments the stricture upon 
the phrase ex opera ojterato. They borrowed larpely, and in 
accordance with Klizahothun policy, from the most recent 
notiible Lutlieran Uonlession, the ('onfcssion of Wurttenihcrg 
(iri5‘2)—in particular tlie clause in Art. II. on the eternal genera¬ 
tion and r-onKubstuntiahti of the Divine Son, and the whole new 
article on the Holy Spirit, both verbntun, the appendix to the 
article on Senjiture, the articles on Free-will and Good Works, 
and part of the articles on .lustiflcation and on the Judicial 
Authority of the Church. Besides the new articles on the Holy 
Spirit and on Good Works borrowed from the Lutheran Con¬ 
fession they added two others—one alfirnnnK the Scriptural 
authority of Corniniinion in both kinds (XXX.), the other deny¬ 
ing that wicked or unhelievin); persons are partakers of Clhrist 
in the .Sacrament, and therefore condonminp; a Lutheran tenet, 
for which reason probably it was omitted as impolitic in all the 
printed copies until Other changes of addition or sub¬ 

stitution, numerous, though small in hulk, sLren(i:thcned without 
excjsption the i’rotestant character of the whole, reduced the 
number of theSacniments explicitly to two, attirmed that Tran- 
Buhstantiation mertlirows the nature of a Sacrament, hut. de¬ 
clared that the btwiy of Christ is after a heavenly manner given, 
taken, and eaten in the Supper. 

The forty-two Articles thus submitted to Couvo- 
eation hy Rarker emerged ten days later reduced 
in number to Thirty-n ine. 

Three articles were omitted as no longer needed against 
Anabaptist errors (XXXJX., XL.,XLII of Ihe Kdwardinc scries), 
denying that tlie resurrection is already brought to puss, that 
the souls of the departed die with the bodies or sleep idly, and 
that all men shall be saved ultimately. Half of Art 111. on 
Cbrist’a descent into Hell was omitted, including tlie reference 
to 1 I’ 3l«; in the Article on the Lord’s Supj>er the Zwmghan 
paragraph denying the ubuiuit.) and the real and bodily pri's- 
ence of Christ's flesh and blood uas left out in favour of the 
brief sentence— ‘ Tlic boiiy of Christ is given, taken, and cats'll 
in the Supper only after an heavenly and spiiitiial manner. and 
the means whereby the body of Christ is received and eaten in 
the Supper is faith *—a Lutlicro-Ciilvinistio alternative. In Art 
XX., on the Authority of the Church, the proposition, ‘The 
Church hath power to decree rites or ceremonies, and authority 
in controversies of faith : and yet,’ was jiretaced i,o the existing 
words ' It IS not lawful fur the Church to ordain aiu thing lliut 
IS contrary to God’s word’—an addition innocent enough, 
indeed implicit ulread.y and redundant, omitted in manv iin- 
authoriwcl copies of the Articles, but later luaile the basis 
of furious controversy, and even I'rcdited to the interfering 
hand of Ijaud as a spurious inter)lolution. 

Amid the alarmB and diflicnlties cauHed by 
Romanist secessions, and the ellects ol the Rnll 
of excommunication in 1570 upon timid or waver¬ 
ing spirits, the Houses of l*arhament urged upon 
the (.^,ueen a bill to require subscription to the new 
Artiides ; hut, jealous of her prerogative and re¬ 
senting the initiative of the (k)mmoiis, .she declined 
until 1571, when the Articles as.yuiued in Convoca¬ 
tion their present form, including XXIX. and the 
preface to XX., and the bill became law. Changes 
urged by the growing Puritan jiarty in Convoca¬ 
tion, some of whom desired nothing less than a 
new Confession upon the Continental models, were 
not passed, and tiie Articles accordingly remained 
true to the moderate and mediating Reformed type 
which from the first had characterized tlie Anglican 
Iteformation. The polemic of the Edwardine 
Articles against the Lutheran conception of the 
SiipjAer and of the ubiquity of the actual body of 
Christ is laid aside, but Lutheran ujiinions are 
not set forth save upon less distinctive topics. 
ZAvinglian conceptions are neither ailirmed nor 
denied. Anabaptist heresies are ignored as no 
longer dangerous to the Church. Sympathy with 
moderate Calvinism (as expressed, e.g., in the 
Gallican and Bel^ic Confessions, 1569, 1661) re¬ 
mains unimpaired in the Articles on the Sacraments, 
on Scripture, and on Election and Predestination, 
though the ecclesiastical supremacy of the sover¬ 
eign was anything but Calvinistic. Against tihe 
abuses and tfie errors of Rome there is no weaken¬ 
ing or wavering of the Anglican protest. With 
all their halting between two opinions, their want 
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of theological originality, their intentional incom¬ 
pleteness, they have been a noble bulwark of F*ro- 
testant conviction, and possess a simple dignity 
and catholicity of their own. Against their 
measured testimony, spoken with the formula of 
Tnmt as clearly in view as those of Lutheranism 
and Calvinism, oven the interxjretative casuistry 
and antiquarian imagination of the Oxford Move¬ 
ment urged their forces in vain. Their intention, 
their spirit, and their language are certainly Pro¬ 
testant. They stand, accordingly, in the closest 
affinity with the best work both of Wittenberg 
and or (Geneva, They were made authoritative 
both in the original Latin and in the English of 
the Convocation of 1571, though, as Cibson points 
out (vol. i. p. 4.3 f.), the Act of the 13th of 
Elizabeth require<l suhseriiition to the English 
edition of which was without Art. XXIX. 

and the first sentence of Art. XX., and exacted sub- 
scri})tion only to the doctrinal as distinct from the 
di.sci[>l inary Articles—a concession to the Puritans ; 
and the insistence ii]K)n suhsc.ription to all the 
Articles in t\m final form of 1.571 prepared by Con¬ 
vocation rests upon ecclesiastical not parliamentary 
authority. 

While the Prayer Book of 1559 underwent fre- 
(pient revisi(m in minor details by royal authority 
in Elizabeth's reign and later, losing the depreca¬ 
tion against the Bishoj) of Rome, reviving the use 
of .such viistments as had been authorized und(;r 
the First Prayer Book of Edward, and including a 
I)rayer that the sovereign might he kept ‘ in the 
true 'worshiiiping of’ (iod (t.«. Protestant worship), 
it retained e.ssentially tlie same d(K‘trinaI character 
both in the edition of James l. (1(H)4) and in the 
r(!visi<m effected by Convocation (1601) under 
(yharles IT. But the final permanence of the 
39 Articles was not assured for some time. Sub- 
scrijjtion to all the Articles, first required by Con- 
vocal ion in L571, w'as made precise in terms of 
the Three Articles of Archbishop Whitgift in 1583, 
to be signed by all candidates for orders and for 
office: (i.) acknowledging the Royal Supremacy in 
Clhurch as well as State ; (ii.) promising the exclu¬ 
sive use of the Prayer Book accepted as in harmony 
with the Word of (Jod ; and (iii.) allowing the 
39 Articles, and believing them all to be agree¬ 
able to the Word of God. In 16i)4 these Three 
Articles of Subscription received synodal authori¬ 
zation, and were ordered to be signed in the explicit 
terms ; 

‘I, N, N., do willingly and tr- anima subscribe to these three 
ArtidcB above incntioiied, and to all things that ure contained 
in them.’ 

Finally in 1865, by the Clerical Subscription 
Act, the formula became : 

‘I, A. B., do Holemuly make the following declaration. I 
assent to the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion, and to the Book 
of (Jommoii Prayer, and of ordering of Bishops, Pnesta, and 
Deacons: I believe the doctrine of the Church of England as 
therein set forth to be agreeable to the Wonl of Ood: and in 
public pra 3 er and administration of the Sacraments I wiil use 
the form in the said hook prescribed, and none other, except so 
far as shall be ordered by lawful authority.’ 

I'he Prayer Book equally with the Articles is 
thus recognized as the standard of doctrine. 

Puritan Articles .—The Marian persecution drove 
many of the English Reformers to seek refuge in 
Geneva, where they came under the influence of 
Calvin an<l his thought. Their return to England 
under Elizabeth introduced into English theology, 
previously dominated by I.utheran ideas, a new 
ferment. It was statecraft as much as conservat¬ 
ism that determined the public policy of adher¬ 
ence to the doctrine of Augsburg, which Calvinists 
could respect in spite of differences of opinion. 
Consideration for reactionaries restrained the 
hands that re-cast the Prayer Book. All Pro¬ 
testant parties, if possible, were to he able to 
agree upon the Articles. The strength of Cal- 


vinistic sympathy prevailing in England during 
Elizahetirs reign is therefore in danger of being 
underrated by those who would estimate it by 
reference to such documents. Genevan ideas were 
not only a restraining influence in ritual matters, 
and a powder hehiiuT both Articles and Service 
Book, hut a force which from the fir.st laid hold 
upon the Universities, especially Camhriilge, tlie 
stronghold of Puritan culture and letter.s, where 
the Institut(\s of Calvin, based as it w’as upon the 
sanest exegesis of Scripture ever yet set forth by 
Christian scholarship, was long the favourite text¬ 
book of systematic theology. 

It was horn (’amhridge and its Rt‘gius Professor 
■f Divinity, Dr. Whitaker, an ardent and un¬ 
flinching adherent of (Calvin’s system, eminent 
as the refuter of Bellarmme, that there eman¬ 
ated the 9 Lambeth Articles of 1505. Tliey were 
the onteome of a protracted controversy in the 
Univer.sity, following an attack by a rising 
.school of opinion, led by Peter Baro and William 
Barret, upon the current developed Calvinistic 
doctrine of the Divine decree as disloyal to the 
Thirty-nine Articles. They were drawn up by 
Whitaker at a conference convened at I.amhetn 
by the primate, Dr. Whitgift, who ‘ agreed fully 
with them,’ and wrote : ‘ 1 know them to he sound 
doctrines and uniformly professed in this Church 
of England, and agreeahh* to the Articles of 
Religion established by authority.’ 'Ihey never 
lieeaine statutory, and, indeed, were soon sot aside 
veil in Cambridge, ^vllcre they were proin]»tly 
imposed; hut in the Anglican ("Inirch of Ireland 
they fouml an instant welcome, and in time passed 
bodily into the substance of the 19 Irish Articles of 
J61.5. They are nine in number and extremely 
brief, and their concern is with the Divine decree 
in relation to free will, faith, and unbelief. They 
affirm : 

1 . God from eternity hath predestined some to life, and hath 
•probated Home to deatli. ii. The niovinp: or eiJicient cause of 
predestination unto life is not prevision of taitli or perHeverance, 
or of pood works, or of anything that is in tlie predestinate, but 
solely the will of God’s pood pleasure, iii. Of the predestinate 
there is a prearranged and eertain nuinVicr which can neither be 
increased nor ditninished. iv. Those who are not predestined 
to salvation shall of necessity be coudeinned on account of their 
sins. V. True, living, and Justifying faith, and the sanctifying 
Spirit of God is not extinguished, doth not fall away, doth not 
vanish away in the elect either finally or totnllv. vi A man 
trui\ faithful, that is, one endowed with justifiuig faith, is cer¬ 
tain, with a full assurance of faith, of reiiiiHSion of his sins and 
everlasting salvation through (Jhrist. vii. Saving grace is not 
aasigned, coininunioated, granted to all men to enable them to 
be saved should they so nave willed, viii. No one can come 
to Christ unless it shall have been given him, and unless the 
Father shall have drawn him ; and not all men are drawn by the 
Father to come to the Son. ix. It is not set w’lthiu the will or 
power of every human being to be saved. 

The original form of these Articles was Latin. 
They plainly set forth the dark as well as the 
bright side of the elective decree, in terms which 
were derived from Calvin’s developed theology, not 
from any Confession he ever drew up. They 
courageously grapple with the problem of the non¬ 
elect; for experience and fact siiow too plainly in 
this world that not all men are saved in Christ. 
All are called ; not all enter in who hear the call. 
It is of grace that men are saved through faith. 
"What, then, corresponds to that grace in the case 
of lost lives? They are not outside God’s provi¬ 
dence ; they are suoject to His will; He enables 
their every breath and act. His decree must em¬ 
brace them in its all-pervasive sweep. Destiny is 
not arbitrary either for good or for evil; it maKes 
room for freedom, and for faith when true free-will 
has been impaired. God reprobates, from eternity, 
human sin tliat is unrelieved by penitence and 
faith. If He foreknows the issues of our freedom 
to act and to believe. He may. He must, foreordain 
both judgment and forgiveness according to the 
measure of faith. Such is the position which 
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Calvinism, in harmony with a solemn vein of 
Scripture teaching in both Testaments, and in 
pursuance of Augustine’s convictions, attempts to 
express. Probably no teaching has ever been 
more hideously caricatured or more deliberately 
misunderstood, partly because it probes deep 
things and taxes the intellect not less than the 
sentiment of men, partly because it was, in spite 
of explicit disavowal or God’s authorship of sin, 
interpreted as making the Divine will responsible 
for sin, ]>artly because it was thought to lend itself 
either to religious melancholy and despair or to pre¬ 
sumption and hypocrisy. And, in truth, it is most 
seriously open to criticism precisely because it has 
iiecn HO persistently misunderstood. A doctrine 
that is af)t to be distorted by its adherents not less 
than by its adversaries is a dangerous thing, and 
well deserves to be either set aside or hedged 
about, as in all Calvinistic Confessions, by grave 
warnings against its light or frequent handling. 
Its theory can be defended against all corners, from 
Scripture and from reason, but its use and publica¬ 
tion in {lopular documents meant for ordinary 
minds has not unnaturally tended to discredit it. 

At the Hampton Court Conference of 16()4 a 
nniposal to insert the Lambeth propositions in the 
Thirty-nine Articles failed. Though the two 
documents were in harmony, men might hold the 
received Articles witliout iiaving either head or 
heart to acquiesce in the Lambeth addendum as 
a necessary or wholesome supplement. But in 
Ireland they were welcomed by the ascemlant 
Puritanism of the Church, whose theological 
guiding-spirit was the learned Ussher, and were 
embodietl by him in the Iriah Articles, ‘ agreeil 
upon by the Archbishops and Bishops and the rest 
of the clergy of Ireland in the Convocation holden 
at Dublin in 1615,’ which replaced in Ireland the 
Eleven Articles of Parker as a standard of doctrine 
until 16115, when, through Laud’s urgency, but 
with Ussher’s consent, the Thirty-nine Articles of 
1563 wore also aci-cfited as a standard, co-orilinate 
at first, but soon virtually to su^qilant the others. 

liesitininif in true OttlvinUtio fashion with ‘ the Holy Scripture 
ami the Tiiree Creeds,' tlie Irish Articles treat Buccessivelv, In 
104—for the most part brief—propositions, of Faith in the Holy 
Trinity, Predestination, the Creation and Qovernment of all 
ThinjfH, the Fall and Oriifinal Sin, Christ the Mediator of the 
Second Covenant, the Coinmunicatins: of the Grace of Christ, 
Justliication and Faith, Sanctificatum and Good Works, the 
Service of God, the Civil Magistrate, Duty towards our Neigh¬ 
bours, the Church and Ministry, the Authority of the Church, 
General Councils, and llishop of Hume, the Slate of the Old and 
NewTestainents, the Sacraments of the NewTestament, Baptism, 
the Lord’s Supper, the State of Departed Souls, the General 
Resurrection, and liost Judgment. They weave together the 
doctrine and piiraseology of the Cranmer Articles with the 
Ijambeth Supplemont. 

When the Weatiiiinster Assembly met, in the first 
instance, to revise the Thirty-nine Articles, and 
discontinued work upon that project in favour of a 
new Confession, it took the Irish Articles of Ussher 
a.s the basis of its own formulation, and adhered 
with close fidelity^to the general sequence, doctrine, 
and language. Though Anglican representatives 
were invited by the Long Parliament to assi.st at 
the Westminster Assembly, their Royalism kept 
them away ; but at least the work of Ussher was 
regarded with the utmost deference. At the Cal¬ 
vinistic Synod of Dort in 1619 the English Church 
was represented for a time by a group of distin- 
guislied theologians, who acted as advisory assessors 
without voting power, and endeavoured, to their 
credit, to mediate between the Remonstrants and 
their antagonists. 

The Anglican Articles in America .—It only 
remains to be added that the Thirty-nine Articles 
have held their place throughout the whole Angli¬ 
can Communion, in the missionary Churches of 
Italy, Spain, Portugal, and Mexico aerived from it, 
in the Scottish Episcopalian Church, as well as in 


the British Colonies. In the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States of America, however, 
changes became necessary alike in the Prayer Book 
and in the Articles. In 1786 a provisional revised 
Prayer Book was published, known subsequently 
as the ^Proposed Book,’ containing, inter alia, 
‘ Twenty Articles of Religion,’ in which the Thirty- 
nine appeared re-cast, with many alterations of a 
latituainarian type, the Nicene and Athanasian 
Creeds being omitted, as also the clause in the 
Apustolicum, ‘ He descended into hell.’ The Con¬ 
vention of 1786 restored the Nicene Creed and the 
discretionary use of the omitted clause in the 
Apostles’ Creed, in compliance with the demand of 
the English Archbishops ; but, while the House of 
Bishops was willing to restore the Athanasian 
Creed for permissory use, the House of Deputies 
‘would not allow of the Creed in any shape.’ In 
1799 a special Convention considered, without 
sanctioning, a Revision in Seventeen Articles. At 
lost, in 1801, it was agreed to retain the Thirty- 
nine Articles, revised, with the sole theological 
change of the omission of the Athanasian Symbol, 
other changes being political. 

Art. 21, 0/ the Authority of General Councils, was omitted, 
but its place and title retained for an explanatory'^ note : ‘ The 
2l8t of the former Articles is omitted, because it is partly of a 
local and civil nature, and is provided for as to the remaining; 
parts of it in other Articles.' To Art. .SS, Of Homilies, a note is 
added: ‘ This Article is received in this Church so far as it de¬ 
clares the Books of lloinilies to be an explication of Christian 
doctrine and instructive in piety and morals. But all references 
to the constitution and laws of En^^land are considered as inap¬ 
plicable to the circumstances of this Cliiirch, which also suspenas 
the order for the reading; of said hoiniiics in churches until a 
revision of them may conveniently be made, for the clearing of 
them as well from obsolete words and phrases, as from the local 
references.' The 30lh Art., Of Consecration of Bishops ami 
3tiniHtfrs, reads thus: ’ The Book of Consecration of Bishops 
and Ordering; of Priests and Deacons, as set forth by the General 
Convention of this Church in 1792, doth contain all Hung's neces¬ 
sary* to such consecration and ordering : neither hath it anything 
that of itself is superstitious and ungodly. And therefore who¬ 
soever are consecrated or ordered according to said form, we 
decree all such to bo rightly, orderly, and lawfiillv consecrated 
and ordered.’ In place of the 37th Art., Of the Cinil Maoist rales, 
there appears Of the Power of the Civil Magistrate : ‘ Tlip power 
of the Civil Magistrate extendeth to all men, os well Clergy as 
Laity, in all things temporal; but hath no authority in things 
purely spiritual. And we hold it to be the duty of all men who 
are professors of the Gospel to pay resiiectful obedience to the 
civil authority regularly and legitimately constituted.' 

In the Prayer Book the Athanasian Creed was, 
of course, omitted, while the influence of Bishop 
Seabury, who had been consecrated at Aberdeen, 
secured the restoration of the Prayer of Oblation 
and Consecration from the Scottisii and earlier 
Edwardine Prayer Books. 

In 1873 there was prepared by the Reformed 
Episcopal Church of America, which, in protest 
against Anglican ritualism and exclusiveness, had 
seceded from the Protestant Episcopal Church, a 
Declaration of Principles ; 

' 1. The Reformed Episcopal Church, holding “ the faith once 
delivered unto the saints,’’ ueclares its belief in the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures of the Old and New Testaments as the Word of God, and 
the sole rule of faith and practice: in the Creed “ commonly 
called the Apostles’ Creed ; in the Divine institution of the 
Sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper: and in the 
doctrines of grace substantially as th^ are set forth in the 
Thirty-nine Articles of Religion. II. This Church recognizes 
and adheres to Episcopacy, not as of Divine right, but as a very 
ancient and desirable form of Church polity. III. This Church, 
retaining a liturgy which shall not be imperative or repressive 
of freedom in prayer, accepts the Book of Common Prayer as it 
was revised, prepared, and recommended for use by the General 
Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church, a.d. 1786, re¬ 
serving full liberty to alter, abridge, enlarge, and amend the 
same as may seem most conducive to the edification of the people, 

g rovided that the substance of the faith be kept entire. IV. This 
hurch condemns and rejects the following erroneous and 
strange doctrines as contrary to God's WordJlrst: that the 
Church of Christ exists only in one order or form of eoclesiastioal 
polity; second : that Christian ministers are “ priests ” in another 
sense than that in which all believers are “ a royal priesthood ”; 
Uiird : that the Lord’s Table is an altar on whloh the oblation of 
the body and blood of Christ Is offered anew to the Father; 
fourth ; that the Presence of Christ in the Lord’s Supper is a 
presence In the elements of Bread and Wine; ffOi: that Re¬ 
generation Is Inseparably oonneoted with Baptism.’ 
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These principles are obviously such ajs would form 
a basis of any re-union of Episcopal and Presby¬ 
terian and other evan^lical Churches. 

In 1874 the Prayer Book was revised along the 
lines of the ‘ Proposed Book ’ of 1786, with the 
omission of the Athanasian Creed, the clause ‘ He 
descended into hell,’ and the thanksgiving at 
baptism fur the child’s regeneration, and with the 
substitution of ‘ minister ^ and ‘ Lord’s table ’ for 
priest’ and ‘altar’ throughout. In 1875 the 
Thirty-jive, Articles were apjproved—a series more 
closely parallel with the Thirty-nine than either 
the Twenty of 1785 or the Seventeen of 1799, giving 
elloct to the modifications required by the Declara¬ 
tion of Principles. 

Anglican Catechisms. —In 1548, three years after 
Henry vin. issued his ‘ Primer,’ or devotional 
manual of the familiar acts of worship, to replace 
similar Roman Catholic ‘ Primers,’ Cranmer trans¬ 
lated and issued, with modifications, the Witten¬ 
berg Catechism of Justus .lunas—the work known 
as Cranmer's Catechism. With the successive 
issues of the Prayer Book under Edward and 
Elizabeth, authoritative Catechisms appeared 
under the title ‘ (’onfirmation, wherein is con¬ 
tained a Cat<!cliism for Children.’ In 1604, by 
authority of the king, the explanation of the 
Sacraments hy Dean Overall ol St. Paul’s was 
added, and in th(^ final revision of 1661 the title 
became simply ‘The Catechism.’ In this form 
practically it was received by the Prott'stant Epis¬ 
copal (iihurch in America, and also by the Catholic 
Apostolic or Irvingite Chnnih. 

It begins witb tlic question, ‘Whftt is vour nameY’ It dis- 
nuBses baptism and its meaning ; tbe Apostles' Creed as implied 
in baptism ; the cotiimandincnts to be oboved, and their summary 
in two ; the Lord's I'rayer ; the Sacraments, tlio inward part or 
tiling sigiutied in the Lord’s Supper being ' the body and blood 
of Christ, w’hich are verily ana indeed taken and received 
hy the till thf 111 in tiio Lord's Supper.’ The last question, ‘What 
IS required of them wiio come to the Lord’s Supper Y' is answered 
thus : ‘ To exaiiiino themselves, whether they repent them truly 
of their lormcr sins, steadfastly purposing to lead a new life ; 
have a lively faitli in (iod’s mercy through Christ, with a thank¬ 
ful remembrance of His death ; and be in chanty with all men,’ 

Larger (]IatechismH for older minds were pre¬ 
pared, c.g. one by Bishop Poyiiel of Winchester, 
issued in 1553 witli the countenance of Cranmer 
and Convocation ; and, on its model, one in three 
grades by Dean Nowell of St. Paul’s in 1562. 
Perhaps the absence ol any remarkable Anglican 
Catechisms may be explained in part by the 
wide and lasting currency of the approved (Conti¬ 
nental manuals, e.g. those of Luther, Jonas, (Eeo- 
lampadius, Calvin, and Bullinger. See, further, 
CJateciiisms (Anglican). 

LiTKiiAiURK.—The relevant portions of vols. i. and iii. of 
Scliaff, Creedk of Chrxstendom ; Hardwick, tJiiit. of the Articles, 
lHh4 ; E. C. S. Gibson, The Thirti/ nine Articles of the Church 
of KnqlaivU 1896-7; Lindsay, Uist. of the litfannation, 1907, 
vol. li.', Maclear-Williams, Introd. to the Articles of the Church 
of Enq., 1890; E. Tyrrell Green, The Thirty-nine Articles 
and the Aye of the Rtforviation, 1890. The first two volumes 
enumerated reprint ttie most important documents and detail 
the older literature. 

15 . Confessions in the Zwinglian (Presbyterian) 
Churches.—Although, as we have seen, the in¬ 
fluence of Ulrich Zwingli may lie traced in 
Confessions beyond the pale of strictly Zwinglian 
Churches, the documents to be considered in this 
section form a compact group belonging to the 
forty years preceding 1566. They are practically 
contemporary with the eailiest group of J.utlieran 
do(!uments, and arc the true pioneers of the great 
Corpus of ‘ Reformed ’ standards, most of which 
reflect the views of Calvin. They belong to German 
Switzerland, and were formed in the cultured cities 
of Zurich, Bern, and Basel. They breathe the 
vigorous, independent, liberal, and devout atmo¬ 
sphere surrounding the personality of their chief 
inspirer, in whom, more than any other of the 
leaders of the Reformation, the instincts of Human¬ 


ism were paramount. The characteristic views of 
Zwingli shocked contemporary Lutherans and 
Calvinists almost as violently as they startled 
^manists, who, not unnaturally and perhaps not 
unjustly, represented them as the logical and in¬ 
evitable outcome of the whole Reformation impulse. 
Happily much was done by mutual explanations 
and by fraternal intercourse to bring together 
Zwinglians and their co-Reformers, and at the 
present time there is a creditable and gratifying 
increase of readiness in Calvinistic and Lutheran 
lands to write and speak of Zwingli without 
caricature and misrepresentation. Beyond ques¬ 
tion, innumerable devout Christians who willingly 
conform to the Sacranioiital observances of the 
Lutheran, Calvinistic, Angdican, and even Roman 
Churches, cherish personally a conce])tion of their 
meaning which approximates very closely to that 
of the undaunted chief pastor of Zurich. 

The salient general features of Zwinglian doc¬ 
trine comprise an absolute and exclusive reliance, 
ill all matters of faith, organization, and usage, 
upon Scri])tural warrant as distinct from ecclesias¬ 
tical tradition, a confidence in common sense and 
historical perspicctive as means for the riglit inter¬ 
pretation of Scrijitiire, an evangelic laitli in the 
Eatherhood of God and the brotherhood of Christ 
and Clirislians, a sense of individual present-day 
responsibility and authority, and therewith of 
ministerial and indeed ot general (Uiristian jiarity 
natural to citizens in republican States, an cm}»liasis 
upon practical morality springing from just dying 
faith, a scholaily openness of mind and an iiiipriestly 
dislike of inystm y and circumstance, and, in refer¬ 
ence to the Lord’s Supper, a resting in its memorial 
aspect, exfilicitly set torth by Christ in the words 
‘in remembrance of me,’ as sufficient definition of 
its purpose, without denying to the act of com¬ 
munion the siiiiitual presence of the risen Christ, 
who is in the midst of the two or tbrec gathcreil 
together in liis name, and who i.s witb 11 is people 
alway, the elcmeiits and tlie.ir appropriation licing 
alike merely symbolic of corresponding spiritual 
realities. As one considers tbe remarkable anticiiia- 
tion by Zwingli of the modern tendencies of Re- 
loniicd Chrislcndoni, in regard to JSacrainental 
and Scriptural interpretation, tbe meaning of 
original sin, the union of Churches, the siiiipli- 
ficaiion of doctrine, parity of Christian members 
lay and clerical, and the happy fate of departed 
infants and heathen saints ami sages, one is con¬ 
strained to join in the chorus of regret that a mind 
HO gifted, a character so disinterested, a will so 
courageous, a piety so profound, should have been 
cut off from earthly service so early in his career 
as a reformer and as a teaidier. 

The t}7 Articles of Zurich were prepared for, aiul 
maintained at, the great public disputation held 
in that city in 1523, which virtually decided 
the repudiation of Rome. They thii.s correspond 
to Luther’s Tlieses of six years before. Though 
not enforced as a standard, they were an epoch- 
making theological manifesto, and exeicised a cer¬ 
tain local normative function. They are a series of 
brief, trenchant, firm, and warm-toned sentences. 
They have the same shrewdness, jiicturesqueiiess, 
hoiiielinesB, impressiveness, and point, that arrest 
the mind and haunt the memory in Luther’s 
sentences. As one reads them, one can readily 
appreciate the amazing freshness and the stirring 
power with which they appealed to tlie fettered 
minds of the prisoners of ecclesiastical tradition 
and sacerdotal tyi anny. The Reformation produced 
no more impressive or thought-provoking document. 
Their scope, purport, and form may best oe gathered 
from a few examples in their own words: 

1. ‘All who say that the Qoepel is nothing without the 
approval ot the Church err and cast reproach upon God.’ 2. 
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‘ The Burn of the Gospel is that our Lord Jesus Christ, the true 
Mon of Go<l, has made known to us the will of His heavenly 
Father, and reciecined us bv Mis iimoeence from eternal death 
and reconciled us to Gcxl ’ .’t ‘Therefore Christ is the only 
way to salvation for all who were, wtio are, and who shall be.’ 
7, 8. ‘Christ is the Head of all believers. All who live in this 
Mead are llis rneinbers, and ehildten of God. And this is the 
true Catholic Chnnli, the Coiniiiuriion of saints’ 17. ‘Christ 
iM the one eternal Mijrli Priest. Then-fore those w'ho f^tvo them¬ 
selves out as hiL'li imestH are opposed to the iflory and |>ower of 
Christ and n i''t Chnst.' 18 ‘Christ, who offered Himself 
once on the (’losh, is the sufheient and perpetual sucrifH-e for 
the sins of all lx lievers. Th«*refore the Mass is no saeritice, hut 
a coiiinn iiioration of the one sacrifice of the Cross and a seal of 
the redf m|iLion throu;;h Christ.’ '22. ‘Christ is our riphteous- 
ries-' 11' nc'c It follows that our works are pood so far as tliev 
are < lirisi s, hut not i;«od so far as the\ are onr own ’ li4 ‘ No 
Clirihtiaii IS bound to works which ChriNt has not cnjoiiud . he 
can cat wlien and what he jileases It follows therefore that 
“ I 1)1 c'c-und-huttei li-tters " aie itoniari uiipoHitions.* 27 ‘All 
f' 111 isfi.iriH are hnthien of ('hri-il, and hretlireii one with 
another; therefore they oiiplif not to call any one “father" 
Mliori i'lirth. 'I'his dix'H awav with orders, sects, factions,’eh*, 
l^t ‘ Tlie so-called H|iintual powei liu.s no proiind for its di.splay 
in the ti.ichmp <if Christ 4H ‘Greater scandal I know not 
Ilian that pinsts should he forbidden lawful wedlook, but 
alloweil for nionev to have concubines. Shame on it!* fit). 
‘G«h 1 alone forpives sms, and that thronph Christ Jesus, our 
Lfird, alone ' [>]> ‘ Confi'SHion thiTcfore to priest or neiphhour 
oiiphl not to he for remission of sins hut lor coiisultAtion.’ f>7. 
‘ Holy Scripture knows of no jiurpator^ after this life.’ 58 ‘Tfie 
luilpiiient of the dei-eused is known tc) (Jod alone.' 51). ‘The 
less t hat God reveals to us coiiceriiinp these matters, the less 
oiiplit thei to be searched into by us’ (10. ‘If any one in 
aiixieU for t he dead heseeches or prays for favour to them from 
God, I do not eondeiiin him ; hut to appoint a time concerninp 
it,-a Hev<«ri-\ear fora iiiortiil sin,—and to he tor profit, is not 
human but devilish.’ fi‘2. ‘Scripture knows no other pie.shvtcrh 
or iiriests than those who proclaim God's word ‘ (i7. ‘Should 
an^v one care to iliscuss with me interest, tithes, iinhaptized 
children, conrirmation, 1 profess myself ready to reply.’ 

In hlie sunu* year a .second rinlilic disputation was 
held in Zurich on linaj^es and the Mass, and it was 
followed by the Hendin^; of an authoritative In- 
striH’tion to the clergy of the Cant^on, written by 
Zwingli, with the title: M Urir/ Christum In¬ 
troduction which the Honourable Council of the 
City of Zurich has sent to ti>t‘ pastors and projichers 
livinji in its cities, lands, and wherever its authority 
(ixtends, 80 tluit they may henceforth in unison 
announce and preach the CJospel.’ 

This important and by no means ‘ brief ’ declaration (printed, 
after the Theses, in the ipiaint oripinal Swiss-German, by 
E. F. K, Muller, Die DekennlimscHri,ften der reformierten 
Kirche, Leipzip, 11)03, pp. 7-‘20), after a preliminary exhortation 
to pray earnestly for the lipht of God’s word so that present 
troiihles majv ho done away, discusses sin and repentance, the 
basis of Christ's teachinp, the law as the opening of God’s will, 
t.he Gospel the offer of His pracc, the way of salvation by faith 
in Christ and the annulliiip of the law, tile idolatrous results of 
tho presence of iniapes in churches, and finally the Mass as no 
sacrifice reyieatcd, no offerinp and ])artAkinp of the physical 
body and blood, hut prateful and hclicvinp commemoration of 
the dying Saviour and communion with the living Lord 

In 1528 th(3 TuaffistrateH of Bern followed the 
exainf)le of Zurich, and arrange<l for a public 
disimtation vipon Scriptural evidence. Berthold 
Haller, the local Reformer, with the aid of his 
colleaf^ue Francis Kolb and of Zwingli, drew up 
The Ten Conclusions of Bern as a basit) of (liscussion, 
Zwinjjli tuminf( them into Latin, l^’arel into French. 
Among the cities represented -vi'ere Zurich, Basel, 
Constance, Strassburg, Augsburg, and Ulm; 
among the advocates of reform, Zwingli, Bucer, 
and (Rcolamjfadius, in addition to Haller and 
Kolb. The conclusions were approved ‘ as Christian * 
by the great majority of the delegates, and acce]>ted 
‘tor ever,* to be observed ‘at cost of life and 
property.* They became not only binding in Bern, 
but a manifesto respected over a wide area in and 
beyond Swltzcrlantl—the first more than cantonal 
detinition of the Swiss type of Reformed faith. 

Art I. delities the holy Chnslian Ohurch, whose only Head is 
Christ, as ‘ born of the Word,’ as abiding in it, and not hearken¬ 
ing to the word of another. Art. II. states that ‘ the Church of 
Christ does not lay down laws and commandments beyond the 
Word of God : therefore all human traditions, called ecclesias¬ 
tical, are only binding so far as they are founded and prescribed 
in the Woni of God.’ Art. III. ‘Christ is our onl,v wisdom, 
righteouHiiess, redemption, and atonement for the sins of the 
whole world : therefore to acknowledge any other saving and 
atoning amends for sin is to deny Christ.’ Art. IV. is the most 


iiietnorahle ; it says: ‘ That the body and blood of Christ is 
perc-eived essentially and corporeally in the Eucharistic bread, 
cannot be proved from Holy Scripture.’ Art. V. ‘The Mass, 
according to current usage, in which Christ is offered to God 
the Father for the sins of quick and dead, is contrary to 
Scripture, blasphemes the most holv sacrifice, passion, and 
death of Christ, and by reason of abuses is uhoiinnahle in the 
sight of God ’ Art VI., on tiie ground of (.Tirust’s sole tiiedi- 
atorship, condemns the adoration and invocation of saints. 
Art. Vll. sets aside as un-Scriptural the doctrine of purgatory, 
and all rites and practices based upon it. Art. VlII. declares 
the making of images for worship to be contrary U) Old and 
New Testament Scripture. Where they are liable to be adored 
they must he abolished. Articles IX. and X. proclaim the 
lawfulness of marriage to all oiders of men aciording to 
Scripture: fomination and iiiipurity are warrant for excom¬ 
munication ; to no class are they more pernicious than to the 
clergy. 

I^ater controverHy in liurn was brought to a close 
in 1552 by a Synod of iircacliers, wliicli issued 
with authority a lenglliy series of doctrinal 
paiugiaphs ititroduccd by an ejustolary jirelacc. 
These Articles or Admonitions of the Si/nod oj 
Hem run to 45 substantial paragraphs abountling 
in Scripture cit.ations, the whole tsikirig the form 
of an instruction b\ pastors to pastors, ]>rsietical 
theology being mingled througlioiil with Scrijitural 
or doctrinal. (For full text of ehief chapters, see 
Muller, op. cit. pp. 31-55.) 

Two notable i)roduction8 from Zwingli’s own 
vigorous but hasty pen must be mentionetl, though 
they w'ere personal manifestos only, without 
Synodal authorization. He com])oswl in 1530 a 
Conjession of Faith to the Emperor Charles F., foi 
presenltition at the great Diet, at Augsburg. 
Though uninvited, anil, like the 'ri’trapolitan 
Confession of Bueer and Ca])ito, unwelcome and 
unheeded save for a virulent reply by the unresting 
Eck, spurned and resented not only by Romanists 
but by Lutherans, including even Mclanchthon, 
who abhorred its denial of the corporeal presence 
in the Sacrament, and were anxious to dissociate 
their cause beiore the Emperor from Zwinglian 
and Anabaptist extremists—it was a legitimate, 
timely, and dignified repiesentation of the Swiss 
type of faith, and is justly praised by Muller for 
the transparent candour with which it avows its 
author’s characteristic convictions on Divine 
Providence, Original Sin, and the Supper, for the 
judgment of the Church at large by Scripture 
standards. 

Tho address of Ihis Fidei Ratio, itself jirefaced by the mottoes, 
‘ Come unto me all ye that labour and are heav,\ laden, and 1 
will give you rest,’ and ‘ Let truth prevail,’ is followed by twelve 
paragraphs, and terminates with a solemn undertaking to 
maintain the truth stated, not as his own, but us Scriptural, 
and an appeal to the princes met in council to weigh it well, 
and if it nc Irom Gixl not to fight against it, but to resist the 
tyranny of corrupt Koine. Persecution and oxcommumuation 
have failed. J<et another way be tried : ‘ Idcirco sinite verbuni 
Dei libere et spargi ct germinare, O filii huminum, quicunque 
estis, qui ne gramen tpndem vetare ne adolesnat potcetis. 
Abunde videtis hanc frugein imbre coelcsci rigari, nec ullo 
bominum calore compesci posse ut arcscat. Considerate non 
quid VOS maxime cupiatis, sed quid mundus in Evangelii negocio 
exigat. Boni consulito, quicquid hoc est, et filios l)ci vos esse 
studiis restns ostendt’ue.' 

The first chapter re-afflrms the teaching of the Catholic 
Creeds on the Divine Trinity and on the Person of Christ. The 
second affirms the Divine freedom, foreknowledge, goodness, 
which includes mercy as well as justice, and predestination, 
which as Divine cannot be conditional on our faith, but prec.edes 
it, and disposes all things, good and evil, freely. The third 
describes Christ as the one way to reconciliation and happiness, 
election being election to salvation through faith in Him. The 
fourth discusses original sin as different in us from Adam’s 
wilful transgression, as properly a taint or disease rather than 
a true sin, a condition. lie, having become a slave through 
forfeit of his freedom, could only beget slaves. Yet it may he 
spoken of as sin, for it makes us natural enemies of God. and 
entails upon us inevitable death. Its effect Is exactly annulled 
by the atonement of the Second Adam, so that (ch. 6) it is rash 
to speak of infants, even those of heathen parents, as ever 
damned. Chapter 6 defines the various uses of the term 
‘Church,’ in particular the invisible or true and inward,—that 
is, elect believers and iheir children who constitute the Bride 
of Christ,—as distinct from the outward and visible,—that is, 
nominal Christians and their households, who correspond to 
the whole Ten Virgins in the Lord’s Parable: the former alone 
is inerrant. Chapter 7 denies that sacraments have power to 
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confer }fracp ai>art either from faith in tlio recipient or troin 
the antecedent mllnenco of the S)»irit, and diaouHsett Itaptiaiu. 
Chapter X, iiL t'reul lenffth and wi(li extreme mre and insi;fht, 
trealB of Uic J^ord'H Supper in tlie lij'htof Scripture, reawii, 
and the ^jreat FaUiers, di«provin>' tin corporeal, and piovinjf 
the spiritnal, presencf, the elements hein^ Rvnihois lepre- 
Hentative ami eoimnemorative of the atoning lieath ot Christ, 
wiiose henetiiB are communicated to us tlimugh faith Chapter 
9 adiiiit-s tliat cereniunios neither contrary to Scriptun nor 
destructive of faith tiirough superstition, inav he tolerated for 
the saUe of charity until the da\ spring brightens, though the 
existence of an.) such is doiibttul , mit, wherever |M>.ssihle 
w'lthoiU extreme offence, Uh'> are rigorously U» be abolished. 
Images prostituted to worship are diametrically opposed to 
Scripture. Those, however, which ore not exposed for worship, 
or liable to he future objects of worship, ‘so far am 1 from 
eondenining that I recognize lioth painting and sculpture to be 
gifts of Cod." Chajiters 10 and 1) treat resjieetivelv of the 
offices of the Preacher and the Civil Magistrate as necessary 
and Divinely appointed. Chapter 12 discredits belief in 
Purgatory. 

In ir»31, three months before his death, Zwinffli, 
at the lequestof tlie h'rench Anihassador, composed 
what lUilliticjor calls his Hwaii-sonfi;, the Brief and 
i'lenr Kr/iosition of Christhnn Faith to FranciJt /. 
of France^ the monarch to whom he had ])revionsly 
dedicated his cliief work, the Conimentarius do 
Vera eA Falsa Jieltgione, jind to wlioni Calvin five 
years later was to dedicate his Institutes. This 
vigorous document repeats, in somevliat varied 
111 (lei and at shorter leujith, the teaching of its 
}ired(‘C('ssor. 

Mesiiiw hile two Confessions, comiiosed outside 
S\\ iizei iiuul hy other than Swiss theologians, gave 
evidence of the wide s]iread ol Zxvi.igli’s teach¬ 
ing. In 1528 a conference of pieaclicis adopted 
tli(‘ Vonjessxon of Fast Friesland, prepared hy tlie 
llefonner Ajiortanus, in whieh fMuller, pp. xxi, 
tliiity Inief arlicles, followed by a summary, 
‘>(‘t forth ]iure Zwingliaii doctiine eoucertnng the 
V\‘oid of Cod and the Saerameiits in sharp distinc¬ 
tion fioni Ibmianist, and in (oleranl diserirnination 
from liUllieian, vieA\K. In JaHo, still in Zwingli’s 
lifetime, 1 heie was pnniared by Uucer and Cajiito, ' 
f(jr submission to the Kmja'ror and Diet at Augs- | 
burg, the dovfesnon of Stmsshurg, or of the Four i 
(hties (Tefrapohtana), inasinueh as Constance, ! 
Meniuiiriuen, and liindau joined with Strasslmrg | 
in accepting it (Muller, pp. xxiii, 55). Put f^i- 
gether in some haste, ami ip jiart from jire-existing 
malerials composed by ('njuto, it stales and vin- 
dicati^s liom Seiipture eliaraeteristically Zwinglian 
ideas of Cliristian faith, life, and institutions, in 23 
substantial paragrajdis, marking itself sharply off 
fiom liUtlieranism hy its s.aeramental doctrine, 
its rejiudiation of imag(*s and pictures, ami its 
exclusive ajipeal to Holy Writ, j 

After Zwingli’s death, the continuation and de¬ 
velopment of his wmrk is manifest in a series of 1 
(kmUi-'sional documents emanating from other 
Swiss towns. 

At Uasel, wdiere the lleformation was some¬ 
what stormily introdue-(Ml in 1529, a Confcession of 
Faith was drafted in 1531 hy Zwingli’s friend and 
henchman CEcolainjiadius, shortly before his death. 
Revised by Myconiiis in 1532, it was adojited by 
the city authorities in 1534, and hy the city of 
Miililhaiisen in Alsace soon afterwards. It is 
known as the 1st Confession of Basel, or as the 
Confession of Muhlhausen. Its twelve Articles 
form a brief, simple, dignilied, and moderate state¬ 
ment of Zwinglian doctrine as distinguished both 
from Konianist and from Anabajitist teaching. 
Though it is an exception to the rule of ‘Reformed’ 
Confessions, in not starting with an appeal to 
Scripture as the sole rule of faith, it ends with the 
equivalent noteworthy declaration; ‘We submit 
this our Confession to the judgment of the Divine 
Scriptures, and hold ourselves ready always thank¬ 
fully to obey God and His Word if we should be 
corrected out of the said Holy Scriptures’—a de¬ 
claration which may have inspired the similar 


, undertaking in the Scots ConfesMon of 1.5(50. 'Plus 
j veneiahle document maintamed its position in the 
I Church of Hnsel dowm (ooiir own time, succunih- 
1 ing only in 1S72 to the modern anti-Confessional 
movement (Muller, pp. xxv, 95-100). 

At Rasel, also, there was composed in 153(5 a still 
more notable document, thei.v/ Helvetic Confession, 
oxSnd Confession <f Basel. It owed its origination 
to the peace-making genius of the Strasshuig theo¬ 
logians, lluccr and Cajiito, who made it their gieat 
aim to rticoncile the Swiss and Lutheran schools of 
Protestant doctrine—and also to the prosnect of 
an Kcumeiiical (%mncil being convened at Mantua. 
Theological representatives were sent hy the Re¬ 
formed cities of SwTtzei land —IJucer and Cajiito by 
Strasslmrg—to a contorenee at Rasel. Rnlliiiger, 
Myconius, Grynaeus, Leo Judae, and Megander 
were instructed to prepare the Confession; Loo 
Judae prepared the free German version. Their 
w'ork, fitter discussion, was umiuimunsly accepted 
and snhserihed by the delegates, end became the 
first general Swiss Confession, the first ‘ Reformed ’ 
(’onfession of national luitlionty. It is longer 
than its forerunner, coiitJiining 27 short para¬ 
graphs. 

The first live artiolcs affirm Unit Ilolv Mcriptiirx- alone contains 
all that promotes the true knowleiijft', love, and honoiirin|i' of 
Dod, ritfhl and true piety, and a iiioiis, hunoiiruhle, and jredly 
life, it is its own sole interpreter ; the Fathers are to he received 
only 80 far as in haimonv with tliat inturpretaliun; human 
j traditions, however si»ecioii8, are vain; the aim and end of 
•Seripturc is to declare the grace and goud-will of God to man 
in (ffiriHt, appropriated by faith alone, and evidetiecd through 
love to otherfl. Art (1 treats of (iod tiie Three in One. Artt. 
7-10 discuss man as God’s most jierfei't iniiige on earth, immortal 
in soul, mortiil in body, noblest and higheRt of oreatiircs, created 
I faultlesB, hut hv his own taiilt tallen into sin , original sin ; free- 
1 will, God’a eternal plan of restoration. Artl IJ and 12 treat of 
' JemiH Ghnst, and ‘what we have through Him’; and of the 
true aim of evungclieal teiiehmg, to jK’rsiiade that it is by God’s 
mercy and Chnsi.’B merit, alone tliat we ail saved. Artt 111 and 
14 expound faith in tlie glare of God as the nieauH of salvation : 
without tru.Hting to wotks, it is prolific of them. Artt. 16-20 
treat of the Church, built upon the rock of living faith ; of the 
ministry of the Word; of ecclesiastical authority; of tlie elec¬ 
tion of luinistcrH; of Uhi ist the chief sliephord; ol the office of 
the ministry. Artt. 2l-‘2li diBcuss the SacranientH in language 
ohviouHlv intended to re-assiire liUtlierans, and to vindicate 
SwiHH-ltcfomied ri-verenrc • they are holy symbols of liigh inys 
teries, not mere or empty signs, but signiffoaiil signs a(‘com]>any - 
irig sp ntual realities; in Uaptism, water is the sign, regcmTatiori 
and .iiioptiun the reality ; m the Supper the bread and wine are 
the signs, eomnmnion of the body and lilood of the Lord is the 
spiritual reality . as the Bniises and members of flu- body appre¬ 
hend the signs, so the soul receives the realities in which the 
whole fruit of tiie ordinance residiis . the sacruinents, therefore, 
are not only emblems of Uhristian meiiihershiT) in the (,'hurch, 
but syinhols of Divine grace; the. body ami blood of (ffirist 
means Himself, His life, received and appropriateil so that more 
and more He lives in us, and we in llini ; tiie Hacraments are to 
he reiereiiced exceedingly for tlieii significuncu, and for their 
sanctity as eoimrig from tlie Lord’s liundB, hut they owe their 
powi-r and Baeredness solely to Him, the Idfe. Artt! ‘24--‘28 deal 
with public worshiji and ceremonies ; with things neither com¬ 
manded nor fortudeien ; with heretics and schisniatics ; with the 
civil magistrate ; and with hol.y marriage. 

Thoiigb (,lio ConfnsKion wax not de.stined to fulfil 
its jmrjiose by being Hubinittnti to a General Council 
at Mantua, and, at the desire of the Strassburg 
delegates, long remained unprinted (Bullinger and 
liBo .ludae, indeed, are Haiti to liave dcHired the 
insertion of a clause (lepreca(,ing its use as a rule 
of faith, lest it should usurp the place of Holy 
Writ, the only true and sufficient bond of evan¬ 
gelical union), it continued for long to be the 
acknowledged embodiment of the faith of the 
Swiss Reformers. Alike in its Latin and in its 
fuller and more vigorous German form, both of 
which were authoritative, it is an attractive and 
impressive produ(;t of Swiss thought. 

At Lausanne, later in the same year 1536, the 
military victory of the Reformation cause was fol¬ 
lowed up, under Bernese influences, by a theological 
disputation upon Theses prepared by Farel, in which 
the youthful (’alvin took part. These 10 Thsses of 
Lausanne (given by Muller, p. 110) form a venr 
brief outline of doctrine, echoing the Ist Helvetic 
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ConfenHion. lle-ca&t, or expamled, they were made 
officially binding in the same year. 

At Zurich, in 1545, Ibillinger was constrained to 
vindicate his Zwinglian colleagues against the per¬ 
sistent polemic of Luther, which had found expres¬ 
sion that year in a ‘Short Confession on the Holy 
Bacranient,’ by issuing a True, Confession of the 
Ministers of tfie Church in Zuru h ... in particular 
on the. Supper of our Lord Jesus Christ (oxtraet 
in Muller, pp. 153-150). Neither in form nor in 
authority is the w'oik a Confession. It is a theo- 
logi<*al manifesto or argument, firmly and unmis- 
takably Zwinglian in character, and it prepared 
the way for the Consensus of Zurich of 1649, in 
which llullinger and Calvin expressed their agree¬ 
ment on the Lord’.s Sumier over against Lutheran 
influences and Swiss divisive tendencicjs. Calvin 
had taken exception to the extreincr positions 
maintained by llullingcr in his last Confession. 
His objections were accepted in a friendly spirit. 
A fresh treatise was submitted to him in 1546. 
The outcome of his judgment on it was the formu¬ 
lation of a series of projmsitions, which Bullinger 
in turn divided into 26 Articles, and which contained 
the substance of the Consensus of 1549 (Miiller, pp. 
1.59-163). If Calvin was the author of this Con¬ 
sensus, w'hich linked together the Churche.s of 
Zurich and Ceneva and found acceptance in other 
countries, the influence of liullingiu pervades it, 
aiul it served as a welcome proof of tlie essential 
kinship of the tivo schools. Henceforward there 
was theological harmony in Hrotestant Switzerland; 
and Melauchthon, thoiigh he rejected the clauses 
which made election the condition of the efhcacy 
of the sacraments, abandoned all suspicion anil 
hostility towaiils the Swiss. 

The 2(1 Articles are lirief, lucid, coriMistcnt. They repudiate 
Lutheran not Ichh than Uoinaniflt concept lotiH of the Presence. 
The Lord’s bo<ly Is not locally on earth, hut in heaven. The 
elomonti are not to he adored, 'fhe Spirit of God ia the active 
ener^f) ; IIih (i^rnce and the communion of ChriHt are esBentially 
indepoiulont of the elenicntn and the partaking, for it is ante¬ 
cedent faith that appropriates—' fldeles ante et extra sucramciit- 
orum iisuin ('hristo i|uo(]ue cnniniunicant’; transubstantiation 
and consulmtai dial ion are equally absurd. 

At, a Synod of the Keformed Churches in the 
Kluptian Alp.s, apfiroval was given in 1552 to a 
(^mfession—the Coufessio Wurticn —drawn up by 
SaluzCiillicius, and intended to establish a unilomi 
sy.stem ot doctrine in jdacc of the existing theo¬ 
logical chaos, in which Anabaptist, Lutheran, 
Zwinglian, Uomanist, Socinian, and Pantheistic 
teachings mingled. In 1,553 it was submitted to 
Bullinger, whocoidially apjiroved of it; and there¬ 
after for centuries, in spite of the subsequent local 
recognition of the Second Helvetic Confession, 
it remained the authoritative Kluetiaii formula 
(MUllcr, pj). IG3-170, where the doctrinal portions 
are given in full). 

It opens with a tribute of loyalty to the three ancient Greeds: 
condemns the vanities of human learning and wisdom and 
contentions about words; asserts Christ crucifled, risen, and 
ascended, to be tlie one foundation, and faith in Him to be the 
one means of salvation for fallen humanity. At neater lengtli 
it affirms Qod’s sovereignty, denies Ills responsTbiiity for sin, 
and urges sobriety and caution in speaking of llis predestination. 
Most fully and interestingly it sets forth, with illustrations from 
the Gospels and Epistles, the Zwinglian conception of the Sacra¬ 
ments, citing, in support of a metaphorical interpretation of the 
words ‘ This is my body,' similar figures from the teachings of 
Ghrisi and of Paul, where a literal sense is out of the question; 
it proves from the Gospels the physical absence of Christ from 
earth, but asserts His spiritual presence; it recognizes a spiritual 
eating and drinking of His body and blood, in the sense of Jn 6; 
it acknowledges the Sacraments to be 'symbols, adeoque obsig- 
nationos divinae gratioe et donorum Del.’ Finally, it deprecates 
any comparison between the authority of the Bible and its own; 
and it undertakes, in the most emphatic and in repeated terms, 
to welcome correction and amendment wherever it may be found 
unfaithful to the Scriptures, ' for we well remember that we are 
but men, and are therefore prone to error, ignorance, and de¬ 
ception.' Throughout, its language is popular, its arguments 
are shrewd and well-informed, and its desire to malnimin ^ 
Scriptural simplicity is obvious and sincere. 

Last and greatest in the Zwinglian series is the 


Second Helvetic Confession, the rnngnum opus of 
Henry Bullinger. ff the Confession of 1531 was 
Zwingli’s ‘swan-song,’ this was Bullinger’s own; 
for it was in 1662, while awaiting the expected call 
of death, that he gave the hours of his enforced 
leisure to its composition. It is the quiet overllow 
of his mature conviction, put in writing without 
polemical occasion and without ecclesiastical requi¬ 
sition, the last and private confession of a scholar 
and churchman who had been called to assist in 
the preparation of many public Confessions. Two 
years later, during the ravages of the plague at 
Zurich, he conceived the idea of leaving it to the 
chief magistrate after his death, as a testimony 
and guide to faith. But in the end of 1565 he 
received a request for such a statement from 
Frederick in., the Flector Palatine, who was de¬ 
sirous of proving, before the forthcoming Diet at 
Augsburg, that his Kefonneil profession was no 
merely indix idiial or local faith, but a system of 
doctrine held in common by evangelical believers 
in Switzerland, Holland, France, and Britain also. 
The Confession was dispatched witli the assurance 
that it was ‘ m harmony with the confession of the 
ancient Apostolic orthodox catholic. Church, and 
likewise with all the faithful who with jmre faith 

S rofcHs Clirist throughout the churches of llennany, 
ranee, England, and other kingdoms and lands’; 
and it was received with enthusiasm, and ordered 
to be jmblished in a Corman version, with a view 
to promoting common action among the Reformed 
(Churches. In Switzeilaiid, except at Basel, it was, 
with sliglit modilications, at once approved uni¬ 
versally, and accordingly the IClector could pre.sent 
it to tile Diet of 1566 as an already authoritative 
document. In the same year it was accepted by 
the Reformed Church in {Scotland, in 1567 in Hun 
gary, in 1571 in Franco and in Poland, and it was 
aiqiroved in many other lands, without superseding 
the hwal standards. No other (^mfesbion, save its 
iiiinicdiate predtujessor, the Heidelberg Cateclii.sni 
of 1563, has ever rivalled it in popiuarity or in 
authority among the Reformed Churehes of the 
Continent. In theological ability and in doctrinal 
interest few Confessions can bear comparison with 
it. Objection may well be taken to it as an official 
document, on the ground of its great length and 
its combination of e.onipreliensivcness and detail ; 
but it would be difficult to conceive of a theological 
manifesto, or compendium of doctrine, more attrac¬ 
tive in form and matter, more lucid, effective, and 
shrewd, more loyal tc) Scripture, tir more instinct 
with common sense. It is no small tribute to its 
merits that its appearance was the signal for the 
cessation of theological controversy and unrest in 
Switzerland, and that it enjoyed, during so many 
centuries of eager thought and change, an unchal¬ 
lenged authority. 

It consists of 80 chapters (printed in full, in Latin, by Miiller, 
pp. 170-221, and by Schaff, Jsvang. Prot. Creeds, pp. 2S8-306, in- 
cludinn: prefaces; and in an elaborate English summary by Schaff, 
Hist. pp. :i06-420). The chapters vary in length from one or 
two pages upwards, and treat in succession of Holy Scripture, 
of its interpretation, the Fathers, Councils, and Traditions; of 
God, His unity and trinity; of idols or images of God, Christ, 
and of deities; of the adoration, worship, and invocation of 
God through the only mediator Jesus Christ; of the providence 
of God; of creation, angels, the devil, and man; of the Fall, of 
sin, and its cause ; of free-will and human power ; of predestina¬ 
tion and the election of saints; of Jesus Christ, true God and 
man, the only Saviour of the world; of the Law of God; of the 
Oos^l, its prombes, spirit, and letter; of repentance and con¬ 
version ; of the true Justifioation of believers; of faith and good 
works and their rewards, and human merit; ot the Catholic and 
holy Church of God and its only Head; of ministers of the 
Church, and their institution and duties; of the Sacraments; 
of Baptism ; of the Lord’s Supper; of religious meeting; of 
prayers, praise, and appointed limes of worship; of festivals, 
fasts, and meats; of catechizing; of consolation and visitation 
ot the sick; of Christian buriaL oare for the dead purgatory, 
apparitions ot spirits; of rites, oeremoniss, and things m- 
dlfferent; of church property : of celibacy and marriage ; of 
the civil magistrate. 
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Its doctrinal standpoint is characteristic of the 
author and the time—a combination of the posi¬ 
tions of Zwingli and Calvin, with an unbending 
attitude towards Rome, whose Tridentine Con¬ 
fession was being formulated at the selfsame time; 
with a courteous tone towards Lutheranism ; with 
a linn adherence to the ancient Catiiolic Creeds, 
wliich are printed in the preface as authoritative; 
and with an underlying conviction that the doc¬ 
trinal re-union of CLristendom was possible upon 
a Scriptural basis alone, Confessi<inal revision and 
re-adjustment being a Christian duty as better 
knowledge of the Word of God was attained. 

The opetiinf; two chapters accordiriKl.v deal with the doctrine 
of Scripture as the supremo authority, being God's Word, os 
their own interpreter in the light of context and kindred 
passages, as God’s normal means of revelation and edification, 
and as setting aside all other authority,—iraditiotial, Patristic, 
or even Ai>OHtolio,—the Apocrypha being for the first time in 
Gonfessionul history expressly excluded from the Ganuu. The 
third chapter affirms the unity and trinity of God, accepts 
the Apostles' ('reed, condemns ‘Jews and ijohamtuedans and 
all wlio blaspheme this holy and adorable Trinity,’ and 'all 
heretics who deny the deity of Christ and the Holy Ghost.’ 
The fourth condemns images, since (Jod is a spirit and cannot 
be represented by an imago; though Christ assumed man’s 
nature, it was not to pose for sculptors and painters. The fifth 
condemns adoration or invocation of saints: ‘ nevertheless W'c 
neither despise nor undervalue the saints, but honour them 
as the mem hers of Christ and the friends of OchI who have 
gloriously overcome the flesh and the world ; we love them as 
brethren and hold them up as examples of faith and virtue, 
desiring to dwell w’ith them eternally in heaven and to rejoi*^ 
with them in Christ.’ God’s providence (ch. 6) is over all, 
operating through means to ends ; ‘ we disapprove of the rash 
words ol those who say that our efforts and endeavours are 
vain.' Man (chs. 7-9) (‘onsists of two diverse substances in one 
erson—of an immortal soul, which, when separated from the 
udy, neither sleeps nor dies, and of a mortal hodv, which at 
the last judgment shall be raised again from the dead. ‘ Wo 
condemn those who deny the unniorlality, or affirm the sleep 
of the soul, or teach that it is a part of God.' Man was created 
in true nghtcousnoss, good an<I upright, but of his own guilt 
fell; sin is our inborn corruption ; as years roll on, we bring forth 
evil thoughts, words, and deeds, as cor runt trees corrupt fruits; 
only the regenerate can think or do good ; only the regenerate 
and converted are truly free; they are not passive but active, 

‘ being moved by the Spirit of God to do of themselves what 
they do ’; yet the unregenerato are willing slaves to sin, they 
are not as mere stocks or stones, utterly devoid of will and re¬ 
sponsibility. The 10th chapter, on Predestination and Election, 
iH especially interesting: it is frankly and simply Scriptural in 
its terms; it has been claimed alike as Calvinistic, Arminion, 
and Mclanchthonian, and could be approved by each type of 
theologian, for it is a moderate Calvinism or Augustiniaiiism that 
It expresses : election and predestination is wholly of grace, it 
IS in Christ and for His sake; though ' a small number of the 
elect ’ is spoken of, we ought to think well of all, and not seek 
out of Christ whether we are chosen, or count particular 
persons reprobate; we arc to listen to the offers of grace 
unduubtingly, and trust God’s love in Christ who is to be the 
‘ mirror in which we behold our predestination ’; ‘ we shall have 
a sufficient testimony of being writtenlin the book of life if we 
live in communion with Christ, and il in true faith He is ours 
and we are His ’; so are we to ' work out our own salvation 
with fear and trembling, for it is God who worketh in us both 
to will and to do according to Ilia good pleasure.’ Chanter 11, 
defining the Person of Christ and distinguishing the two 
natures, accepts ‘ believingly and reverently the communication 
of properties, which is deduced from Scripture and employed 
by the universal ancient Church in explaining and reconciling 
passages apparently in contradiction.’ In ch. 14 the citation of 
NT illustrations of penitence is followed by a typical passage : 

' It is sufficient to confess our sins to God in private and in the 
public service ; it is not necessary to confess to a priest, for this 
is nowhere commuiuled in the Scriptures; although we may 
seek counsel and comfort from a miiiister of the gospel in time 
of distress and trial (cf .la 6>«). The keys of the kingdom of 
heaven, out of which the Papists forjfe swords, sceptres, and 
crowns, are given to all legitimate ministers of the Churcli in 
the preaching of the Gospel and the maintenance of discipline 
(Mt Ifii®, Jn Mk 10^®, 2 Co We condemn the 

lucrative Popish doctrines of penance and Indulgences, and 
apply to them Peter’s word to Simon Magus, ‘ Thy money perish 
with thee.’" Ch. 16 distinguishes faith from human opinion 
and persuasion, describes it as a free gift of God through the 
Spirit and the means of grace, as capable of increase, and os 
the source of good works whoso motives are gratitude and 
a desire to glonfy God. Ch. 17, on the Church, vindicAtes its 
NT constitution, deprecates the divisions which have never 
been absent since Apostolic times but have been overruled tor 
good, denies that its true unit^v resides in rites or ceremonies: 
'the Church may be called inmsihle, notthatthemen composing 
It are invisible, but because they are known only to God, while 
we are often mistaken in our judgment: those who separate 
from that true Church cannot live before God ’; * as there was 


no salvation out of the ark of Noah, so there is no (‘ertain 
aiUiation out of Christ, who exhibits Himself to the elect in t.lie 
Church for their nourishment.’ Ch. 18 atfirms the sulficieucy 
of the offices in the ministry in use in the Apostolic Church, 
w'ithout condemning later offices and titles; presbyters and 
bishops were one ; the minister must be duly ordained by 
presbyters with prayer and the laying on of hands; iiiinisters 
are equal in power and coniinission, and are not sacrificing 
priests; they ought to be learned as well as pious, but ‘ innocent 
siinphcily may be more useful tlian haughty learning ’; tlicir 
uriworthinesH cannot iiiipugii tiie efficacy of God’s word and 
Hacranients which they are called to dis^Kinse. Ch. 19 defines 
the SacrainentB as ‘sacred rites instituted by God as signs and 
seals of Hie promises for the strengthening of our faith, and as 
pledges on our jmrt for our consecration to Him ’; they are two, 
not seven; of tlie five Homan additions, conflrmution and 
extreme unction are human inventions and maj' be abolished 
without loss, while repentance, ordination, and marnago are 
valuable Divine institutions not sacramental; the supreme 
lionefit of the sacruments is Christ Himself; they consist of the 
Word, the sign, and the thing signified: Uie sign could not 
pass into the thing signified without ceasing to be a sign ; not 
the worthiness of the dispenser or of the reeijnent, but the 
faithfulness of God is the guarantee of their efficacy ; un- 
Itchevers do not receive the reality with the sign, for the reality 
is not meuhanicnllv linked to the sign ; in particular (ch. 21) 
the body of Christ is in heaven, whither our hearts must be 
raised, though 11c is present with all who couimumcate with 
Ihiii, a veritable Hun of Itighteousness sbining U}>on us; ‘the 
Mass—whatever it may have been in ancient tiuies—hiis been 
turned from a sahitory iiistilutinn into a vain slinw and 
surrounded with various abuses which jU8tif> its aiiolitinn.’ 
According to ch. 24, the Lord's day is ‘ observed in Christian 
freedom, not with Jewish superstition '; one day is not in itself 
holier than another ; ‘ if congregations also counneinorato the 
IjOrd’s nativity, circumcision, crucifixion, resurrection, ascen¬ 
sion, and the outpouring of the Holy Spirit, we greatly approve 
of it, but feasts in honour of saints we reject.’ Fasting and 
self-denial, if prompted by huinilit.i, and spontaneous and not 
aiming at merit or reward, may be a help to prayer and virtue, 
and should be used alike by Churches and individuals upon 
suitable occasions for spiritual profit. ‘The more that hutiian 
rites are accumulated in the (Jhurch (ch. 27), the more it is 
drawn away from Christian liberty and from Christ himself, 
while the ignorant seek in ceremonies whut they should seek in 
Christ through faith.’ The slighting or torbidiling of marriage, 
unclean celibacy, and pretended continence, are condemnea 
(ch. ‘29) The civil magistrate (oh. 80) is of God’s own appoint¬ 
ment, and may be a useful servant or a serious enemy of the 
Church : he is * to preserve peace and public order, to promote 
and protect religion and good morals ... to punish offenders 
against society, such us thieves, murderers, oppressors, blas¬ 
phemers, and incorrigible heretics (if they are really heretics).' 

' Wars are only Juslillable in self-defence and after all efforts at 
peace have been exhausted.’ ‘ We condemn the Anabaptists, 
who ruaintain that a Christian should not hold a civil office, 
that the magistrate has no right to punish any one by death, or 
to ni.ake war or to demand an oath.’ 

Litkraturi.—^T he relevant portions of Sebaff, Creeds of 
Christendom, vols. i. and iii.; Mullen Die Bekenntnisschriften 
der reformierlen Ktrche ; Lindsay, ilist. of Reformation, vol. 
ii.; PHE^, the relevant articles. The first two works in con¬ 
junction leave little to be desired in regard either to the history 
or to the contents of the ZwingUan documents. 

z6. Confessions in the Calvinist (Presbyterian) 
Churches.—Between the Calvinist and the Zwing- 
lian Confessions there was an intimate connexion— 
historical, geographical, and theological. Switzer¬ 
land was their common birthjdace. Unlike Luther, 
both Zwingli and Calvin were Humanists before 
they were Reformers, men of learning as well as 
statesmen, equally at home in the library and in 
the council chamber; but, like him, they found 
their peace and their inspiration in Holy Scripture, 
they had a rational, linguistic, and historical in¬ 
sight into the natural and true meaning of the 
Bible, and they gave Christ the central and domi¬ 
nating position in their doctrinal thought as well as 
in their Biblical exegesis. Zwingli gave expression 
to the reforming instinct of German Switzerland; 
Calvin, preceded by Farel and Viret, appealed not 
only to the French Cantons of his adojited land 
anil to the Protestant Christians in France and 
Belgium, but to their brethren in many other 
lands. Without any jiropaganda, Calvin’s influence 
spread instantaneously throughout the countries 
where German, Dutch, English, Bohemian, and 
Hungarian were spoken, reaching even Constanti¬ 
nople. More than any other form of Reformed 
doctrine—far more than Lutheran and Anglican 
---it proved itself catholic under the test of history, 
rising above racial differences, everywhere raising 
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the tone of life, and quickening zeal for religious 
and general culture. It is no mean testimony also 
to the original attractiveness and power of Calvin’s 
system, tliat it not only gave rise to a scholasticism 
of its own which dominated at least two centuries, 
but was the parent of an unparalleled serie.s 
of Confes-sional .statements wliicli bore a strong 
family re.semhiance to one another as well as 
to it. Idea.s have altered, and instincts changed, 
but he would be a poor theologian and a narrow 
critic who could read for himself these documents 
without l>eing profoundly impres.siid by the liigh 
order of their Scriptural learning and their logic 
and by tlimr virile. sj)int, and without being moveui 
to chenslj a deeper respect for the exiled P'rencli 
theologian, the jaici or Augustine and Aquina.s, 
who.se theological and religious geniu.s was tlieir 
immediate inspiration. 

'I'he ('alvinist (Umf(‘.s.sionH retain as doetrinal 
systems most of the featiiies which broadly dis- 
tinguislied tlndrZwinglian foreniiinerslrom Roman¬ 
ism and from l..iitlierani8m. In a small group of 
Confessions we have seen the outcome of har¬ 
monious co-operation between ZA\inglian and 
Calvinist leaders, and an evidence of their kinshi]>. 
If the three gre.at le.aders—Lutlier, Zvvingli, and 
Calvin- were constiained, with the urgency of 
genius, to emphasize their distinctive tenets, it is 
a rernarUahle fact that each liad a trusted lieu¬ 
tenant cnpahle of appreciating and emjtlia.sizing the 
underlying unities, viz. Melanchthon, Hullinger, 
and licza—men who, had they been ])ermitted, 
would have brought about a haiiiionv of I’rotestaiit 
faith if not of polity. The specially ('alvinistic 
features are foui. 

(1) 111 the forefront the ])rimary and basal posi¬ 
tion of canonical and non-apocryphal Scrijituie as 
God’s Word kej)t pure and inerrant, confoiinity 
to which, and sanction by ■vvliieli, are the only 
warrants of Christian belief and u.sage. The 
llihle is to he its own aid to interpretation, one 
passage ^sisting another, and none to he regarded 
m i.solation. 

(2) 'I’ho eternal and absolute decree of God, 
whereby in His freedom ami for His glory He 
has foreordained some portion of the human 
race, in sjute of their sin, and not of their 
merit, to <*termil salvation, and others, for their 
sins, 1.0 e.tiM iial damnation. This twofold decree, 
of election, in spite of sin, to forgivcne.sR and 
hle.sHediie.sK, and of reprobation, for sin, to puii- 
ishmenl and loss, drawn sternly from Old and 
New 'restument Scripture and from Augustine, 
and faced iintlinehiiigly, rests upon a dogmatic 
basis, including such eleriients as tliat God must 
have foreseen and foreknown the Fall and all its 
consequences, else His wisdom and oniiiisiuencc 
are denied. He must therefore have permitted it 
under His all-ruling providence, for righteous 
ends and for mereifnl purpo.ses, and to His glory. 
While all are called to repent and to have saving 
faith, not all resjioiid, not all are effectually called, 
elect in fact ; some—(iod alone knows who or how 
many (God also foreknow’s)—thus ui.stly perish for 
their sins and for the sins of their fallen pro¬ 
genitors. Salvation is of grace, not for the sake 
of good works or of faith regarded as a merit; 
grace is in the nature of things liable to be deemed 
arbitrary, since it is not mechanical or forensic, 
but the eternal decree, which permitted the Fall 
and its transmitted consequences, is the unswerv¬ 
ing embodiment of the immutable principle of 
grace in Ciod. Human freedom, fettered in some 
mea.snre now invariably, but originally intact, is 
alone responsible for sin and death, which even God 
oould not have prevented without doing violence 
to the freedom of the creature whom He liad made 
in His own image. Grace is open to all; none but 


the iiiijienitunt and acquiescent sinner dares count 
liimseli lost; Divine juedestination in Christ ought 
to be the ground of (’hristian coiiHdence ; the be¬ 
liever must make his calling sure, for God never 
does for man what He has given man power to do 
tor himself. 

(3) In tlie Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, the 
elements and their consumption are signs or sym¬ 
bols of spiritual realities, of the .spiritual presence 
of Christ and of His ineorpoialioii in the believer s 
life; participation and communion seal to men 
the beiielits of (Christ’s life and death ; the pre¬ 
sence is real lint not local ; it is sfiiritiial ; it is the 
jire.sence of the Lord not only in His Divinit y hut, 
in IJis humanity ; ‘ tlii.s is my body ’ are figurative 
words ; faith is, ns it were, the organ thaf jiiu takes 
and assimilate.s, through the ahl of the Holy Sjiirit, 
the .spiritual body of the glorified Loid ; tliere is 
no change in the element.s, no transfusion of them 
with the fle.sii anil blood of the Lord in a physical 
and local con,substantiation (the unbeliever re¬ 
ceives nothing but mere bread and wine.); it is h 
. spe<-ial saeramcntal presence, transcending the 
Saviour's wonted jiresenee with Ills neojile, only 
vouchsafed to faith when the memonal rite is duly 
celebrateil. Thus the Zw'inglian view, not less 
than the. Komanist and Lutheran, is set. aside. 

(4) In regard to the Church, Calvinism aflirms 
the parity of pieshytiirs, govenimcut by presby- 
terian courts, the association ot lay oi ruling 
elders with duly oidained or teaching elders in 
that governme.nt, the nece.ssity ot t borongligoing 
disci\>line as to doctrine and morals, llie uhsolute 
indepeiidence of the s\iiritual e.onrls in matters 
spiritual, and llie duty of the civil authoiities to 
carry out llieir sjiirilual sentences to their aji- 
pointed civil consequeiici's. 

It is characteristic of the Calvini.sfic Confes¬ 
sions that with singular uiuininnty tlii;y maintain, 
throughout their long liistory, these distinctive 
traits. »So uniform are they, and so consistent in 
their adherence to the fundamental tmiets of 
(Calvin, that in most eases a hare lii.storical refer¬ 
ence will suffice, iiiclieat/ing their ()eca.sion.s and 
their inter-relations. It may be remarked, how'- 
ever, of the above four elements of tlie doctrine, 
that eae.h was animated by an intensely practic.al 
motive, and iirompted by an exact acquaintance 
with the teaching of the Bible, as a xrhole, for 
Calvin had no peer as a student of Ilol^ Writ. 
Calvinistie scholarship in Scripture, fortified by a 
practical religious experiimce not to he judged 
ajiart from the stern character of the troubled 
century in w'hieh through blood and groans it 
w^as gained, was the w’arrant for the system, 
some elements of wdiieh, especially (2), were only 
acquiesced in under submi-ssion to plain Scripture 
w’arrant. A later scholasticism degraded the 
Scriptnralism of Zwingli and Calvin into literal¬ 
ism, and provoked popular nausea in more fastidi¬ 
ous and critical times, and it was perhajis the 
one defect of Calvin’s own outlook that he could 
not detach at any point the Old and New Testa¬ 
ments from each other. Having committed him¬ 
self wholeheartedly to a system, purely Biblical in 
character, resting on non-Apocryphal Scripture 
as the unadulterated Word of God revealing all 
needed truth to man, Calvin could not discriminate 
lietween the Old and New, but read each in terms 
of the other, reaching a system of doctrine which 
w'as at least as faithful in form and contents to 
the. Old Testament revelation as to the New. 
Only thus can one suggest an explanation for the 
amazing fact that the first Biblical interpreter of 
his age should, in full view of the teaching of 
Christ, leave out of his own doctrinal scheme all 
mention of the universal Fatherhood of God—an 
omission which not only came to deepen the 
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apparent gloom of the reverse side of his pre- 
destinarian teaching, but in the end has been 
responsible in every Christian country for the 
modern defection from his views. To liiiu and to 
his fellows, Scripture was a now world with green 
pastures threaded by quiet waters, to which a tide 
of God’s spirit had home them beyond the retich 
of the dictation and tyranny oi the Koiiian Church ; 
and in the OI’ history tfiere were innumerable 
episodes full of suggestive analogy for their un¬ 
quiet era: tliere was the spectacle of theocracy 
embodied in a Church-bound State, and surrounded 
by pagan adversaries ; of propheity overpowering 
priesthood ; of stern Divine retribution ; of the 
vocation and endowment of elect individuals. 
Similarly, the doctrine of the comprehensive 
eternal decree, based on the OT as much as on 
the Kpistle to the Komans and occasional jjass- 
ages in the Gospels, was but a re-statenient of 
the sovereignty of God and the completeness of 
His jirescient jirovideiice, and naturally seemed 
inevitable to the vigorous interpreter of noii- 
Apocry}ilial Scripture, for whom no juirgatory 
was coiK-eivable, and to w'hom the Pauline con- 
(•e])tion of the (‘onijileteness of human depravity 
ami guilt, original and transmitted, was an axiom 
of thought. In an age of stern struggle, when 
men knew no outer cairn but faced each day’.s 
emergencies wdth military decision and resource, 
the (jonsciencc-pronijited conlidciice of election— 
lirst realized in the less invidious form of vocation, 

f ierhaps—was a thrilling power for good to reso- | 
ute souls in touch with (lod’s Word and the living 
Sjnrit it exlialed. The stories of Islam and of Israel 
are sulVicient disproof of the benumbing influence 
whicli a more jieac-etul and leisurely and scejitical 
age is prone to ascribe to the faith which rests on a 
predcstinatory decree. It is to disqualify' oneself 
as a historian or critic of the Calvinistic (k»ntes- 
sions, to start with tlie assiiniptions that it is pre¬ 
sum ntuous ior any son of man to believe liiinself 
an elect instrument for the Kingdom of God ; that 
faith in the eternal decree must breed either 
liy])ocrisy, blasphemy, or utter pessimism ; or 
(falling to (listingiiish between predestination and 
]»ie-causation) that that faith necessarily makes 
God the^ author of evil and obliterates both human 
responsibility and all setiondary causes. I'liough 
H(!za and a number of lesser Calvinists carried the 
doctrine to supralapsarian extremities, (’alvin s 
own position—Augustine’s, only more sliarjily de¬ 
fined—of infralapsaria7ii{irn (in his own winds, 

‘ Adam fell, God’s jirovideiice having so ordained 
It; yet he fell by his own guilt’) was without 
exception adopted by the whole family of Calvin- 
istic Confessions and Catechisms. If it be said 
that the motley predestination of some to bliss 
and others to woe leaves God guilty, before human 
conscience, of favouritism or respect of persons,— 
an impression which the jiopular mind can .scarcely 
escape,—the Calvinist conld appeal to Scripture 
(his final witness), and to everyday observation 
(his living commentary on Scripture), in proof 
that some are so chosen and endowed apart from 
any antecedent merit in themselves or their an¬ 
cestors, the store of merit and the condition of the 
grace, in his judgment, being the work and ofiering 
of the blameless Son of God. Grace can never be 
earned or deserved, yet it need not be unright¬ 
eous or arbitrary, and it can descend only upon 
fit recipients, whom God alone can judge and 
know. 

What the Theses of Wittenberg and Zurich 
were to Lutheran and Zwinglian Confessions, the 
immortal Institutio Beligionis Christiance was, 
and more, to the Calvinistic Confessions—more, 
for the work, even in its briefest and earliest form 
of 1536, but especially in the final edition, five 


times longer, of 1559, contained not only the 
anticipation but the finished form of their doc¬ 
trinal system. It U'as, indeed, not only a manual 
or students (as the preface iiioilestly declaics) and 
a scholar’s summary of ilihlical doctrine, hut at 
the .same time, as the noble epistle dedicatory to 
Francis 1. aA'ows, a literal confession of evangelical 
faith, an apology or positive vindication of the 
new teaching. If it inspired instant alarm in 
Koiiiaiiist quarters, or won converts from tliem, 
if its pellucid Latinity and its masterly theology 
won admiration alike from foes and from rivals, 
it became for Protestants of u ell-nigh every type 
a veritable oracle, a source from w’hich confes¬ 
sional, catechetic, and homiletic wants were un¬ 
failingly supplied. In diction, in structure, in 
comprehensiveness, in sheer mass and weight, in 
unilagging interest and power, in dignity and 
severe simi>lieity, it has all the characteristics of 

classic, and, wliile recognizing that it can never 
be for us what it was to earlier centuries, we 
cannot Imt lament that, in an age which so freely 
jwoclnim.s its emancipation from its spell, so few 
should read it tor themselves, so many should con- 
Icmn it ehea})ly and at second hand. Signs are 
not wanting that at no distant time justice will 
l»e more generally done to Calvin as a prince 
among sy.steiiiHtK! Lheologian.s not le.s.s than a 
prince among (’liristian exegetes. 

In the lirst edition of the Jnstitutes —whose 
iiici-e.ssive chapters deal with (1) the Law, the Ten 
Conimaiulments ; (2) Faith, the Apostles’ ('reed; 
,3) Prayer, the Lord’s Prayer; (4) the Sacraments 
of IJaptism and tlie Lord’^s Supper ; (5) the five 
other reputed Saeraments, tlieir true cAiaract/cr ; 
and (6) (Uiristian Liberty, Ecclesiastical Power, 
and l*ohtical Administration—little is said of pre¬ 
destination, though it is not overlooked, but the 
Ollier traits of Calvinism are in evidence. In the 
final edition that doctrine is Inlly developed, and 
the system is conqilete in four massive books : i. in 
18 chapters, of the Knowledge of God the Creator, 
including Scripture and Man’s original estate; 
ii. in 17 chapters, ol the Knowledge of Cod the Re¬ 
deemer in Clirist, as first manifested to the Fathers 
under the Law, and thereafter to us under the 
(jJospel, including Kin, Feedoni, the Law, the 
Person and Ollices of Christ; iii. in 25 chapters, 
of t.ic mode of obtaining [perripiendoi) the (Irace 
of Christ, the benefits it confers, and the effects 
resulting from it; and iv. in 20 chapters, of the 
external Means or Helps by whicli God allures us 
into fellowship with Christ and keeps us in it, 
including the Church, Ministry, Sacraments, and 
Civil Government. Without trace of ostentation 
or any self-obtrusion, the book breathes an air of 
mature and settled conviction, almost confes¬ 
sional and dogmatic in its grave and well-weighed 
sentences, whose familiar words so tenaciously 
arrested the minds and the memories of their dis¬ 
ciples as to force their way, directly or indirectly, 
into the Confessions and Catechisms of the ad¬ 
hering Churches. We may feel sure that, in the 
study or in the debating-hall of the Calvinistic 
furmulatoTs, no book lay so near the well-worn 
Bible as the Institutes^ and none bore such evident 
marks of incessant use and affectionate deference. 

It will be convenient to review the Confessions 
belonging to this family according to the countries 
of their origin—Switzerland, France, Germany, 
Belgiuim Holland, Hungary, Poland, and the rest 
of tlie CJontinent of Europe; then, in the British 
Isles-—Scotland, England, Wales, and Ireland— 
and their dependencies ; and finally in America. 

A. SwiTZERLAl^D ANDFrance.’-(\) The Geneva 
Catechism was first prepared by Calvin in 1636, on 
the publication of the Institutes, not in catechetie 
but in propositional form, and appeared in French. 
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tt is a poymlar abstract of his systematic work in 
68 sections, and terminates with a brief Confession 
of Faith, in 21 articles, to he siyyned by all the 
townsmen, affording, as SchalJ' puts it, ‘ probably 
the first instance of a formal pledge to a symbolical 
book in the history of the lieformed Church ’ 
{Hist, of Creeds, p. 468 [text in Muller, jk 111 11'.]). 
The Confession, whose opening words are ‘ Pie- 
niibrenient, nous protestons,' treats of the Word 
of God, the Gne (lod, God’s Law, Man in his 
Nature, Man condemned in himself, Salvation, 
Justification, and Regeneration in Jesus, Remis¬ 
sion of Sins always necessary for Relievers, our 
whole Good in the (irace of God, Faith, Invocation 
of God alone and Christ’s intercession, intelligent 
I’l-ayer, the two Sacraments, human Traditions, 
Church, Excommunication, Ministers of the Word, 
Magistrates. The Catechism was re-cast in French, 
l'o41, in 55 lessons, one for each Sunday in the year, 
and three for the great festivals; and in Latin, 
1546 (text in Miiller, p. 117 If.)* In this revised 
form it consisted of tour parts—of Faith, the 
Apostles’ Creed ; of the Law, the Ten Command¬ 
ments ; of Prayer, the Jjord’s Prayer ; of the Word 
of God and the Sacraments, as means of grace. 

Tin* opening,' and closmjf wordB arc alike characteristic. The 
former arc, indeed, uieiiiorahlu: ‘ What is the chief end of 
hiinmri Ui'e Y-- That men should know God, by whom they have 
been formed. What reason have you for sayindr thatY-^ince 
lie hath made us, and placed us in this world, that lie may bo 
('lorifled in us : and in truth it is meet that our life, of which lie 
is Himself the beginning, should he turned to Ills glory. What 
is the chief good of man Y—The same. Wherefore dost thou hold 
it the chief good Y—Because, apart from it, our lot is more un¬ 
happy than that of any of the brutes.’ The closing words are : 
' ana that the elders should reject from oomuiunion those whom 
thev have recognized to be by no means fit to receive the Supper 
and to he inca]iable of being admitted without pollution of the 
Sacrament.’ 

The Catechism long enjoyed extreme popularity, 
and was translated into many languages. In 
Scotland it was in regular use, being prescribed by 
the First Book of Discipline for Saobath catechiz¬ 
ing, as ‘ the most perfect tliat ever yet was used in 
the Kirk.’ It is clear without being superficial, 
simple without being childish, lacking in the 

icturesque, but well arraugmd, comprehensive, and 

ignilied. If it was excelled, it was only by its 
own offspring, the Heidelberg Catechism ana the 
Westminster Shorter Catechism. Luther’s can 
scarcely be made a basis of comparison ; it is so 
much less coinjirehensive in contents. 

(2) The Zurich Confession (1545), the Zurich 
Consensus (1549), ancf the Hlimtian Confession 
(1652) form a group by themselves, as noticed 
above (p. 860), containing a harmony of Zwinglian 
and CalviniStic doctrine. 

(3) The Consensus of Geneva (1652), though it 
received the signatures of the pastorate, was a 
controversial treatise rather than a Confession. It 
formed, in fact, the second portion of Calvin’s 
answer to tlu< stricture.s passed by the Romanist 
theologian Pighius, and the ex-Carmelite physician 
Bolsec, upon his doctrine of predestination. A 
somewhat iiarsh polemic, it is interesting as an 
exposition of the grounds on which Calvin ner- 
sisted in maintaining the doctrine in its fullest 
form, in face of caricature and argument alike, 
and, in sjiite of the hesitation and defection of his 
friends, as a comfort and stay to the believer. 

(4) The French Confession, or Confessio Gallica, 
appeared in 1669 (the date of Calvin’s final edition 
of the Institutes), and marks the close of his theo¬ 
logical activity. In si)ite of persecution and 
obloquy, a group of important Protestant con- 
gregation.s had been formed in various parts of 
France in the years 1655 to 1668. In 1658 doc¬ 
trinal dilferences arose at Poitiers, and the visit of 
one of the Paris pastors to that town seems to have 
first sugge.^ited a conference with a view to a Confes¬ 
sion and a Book of Discipline. Calvin was not in 


favour of the project, but in 1669 the first Synod 
of the French Reformed Church met in Paris, and 
both documents took shape. The Confession is in 
40 articles, based upon a draft prepared by Calvin 
in 1657 for the congregation in Paris to be pre¬ 
sented with a letter to the King of France in 
vindication of their principles. It was drawn up 
by Antoine de la Roche Chandieu, a pupil of 
Calvin, and slightly modified and enlarged by 
the Synod. It has been re-aflirrned again and 
again as the national standard of the French 
Church. The revision of 1571 by the Synod of 
La Rochelle gave it the name of the ‘ (>onfes- 
sion of La Rochelle,’ by which it is also known. 
A variant form, in 35 articles, before 1571, is 
supposed by Muller to consist of Calvin’s draft, 
concerning which Morel, the Chairman of the 
Synod, wrote to Calvin: ‘ It has been decided to 
add some things to your Confession, but to change 
very few.’ Calvin''s desire that the Confession 
should not be made public and reach the eyes of 
the civil authorities was deferred to, but its privac.y 
was extremely short-lived. It was prepared for 
immediate signature by all ministers. In its 
doctrine and in the arrangement of its short 
articles it is normally Calvinist. 

[Schaff, Uist. p. 4{M), Evang. Prot. Creeds, p. S56 fl., for text 
French and Knglish ; Muller, p. xxxii fl.; text, p. 221 ff.j 

(5) The Helvetic Consensus Formula (1675) was 
the counterblast of orthodox Swiss Calvinism, 
especially in German Switzerland, centring in 
Zurich and Basel, to the innovations of the Saumur 
theologians, Amyraut, de La Place, and Cappel, 
Calvinist professors untouched by Arminianism. 
These taught, at variance from accepted views on 
‘particular’ Predestination, the imputation of 
Adam’s sin, and the literal inspiration of the 
Scriptures, maintaining that the decree of Divine 
grace was of conditional universality, that the 
guilt of Adam must be le-incurrcd by his descend¬ 
ants on their own responsibility to warrant con- 
<lemnation, that the vowel-system in Biblical 
Hebrew^ was the invention of an age long sub¬ 
sequent to the com position and canonization of 
Scripture, and that in the Hebrew, as in the Greek, 
Bible the existence of variant readings and textual 
corruptions and lacunse disproved the claim of 
literal or verbal inspiration and infallibility. The 
Saumur theologians, who thus seemed to abandon 
the outworks of the strict Calvinist position, acted 
in an apologetic as well as a scientific interest, in 
order to strengthen their system by the timely 
evacuation of fortifications which were sure to hie 
turned or taken by Romanist and other adversaries. 
They fell back, in part, upon Lutheran and Zwin¬ 
glian forms of thought. While maintaining the 
double decree based on God’s providence and fore¬ 
knowledge, they made it universal in intent, faith 
being the pre-ordained condition of its operation in 
grace; even the heathen, like young children, 
might be lieneficiaries of the merit of Christ just 
as they are of God’s universal providence, through 
a faith answering, however faintly, to that of 
Christians within the visible Church. Yet in the 
result none but the elect are saved. The decree is 
universal in intent, but man makes it particular in 
eH'oet. 

Amyraldism [q.v.) was, after continued debate, 
permitted by French Synods, but condemned nearly a 

f eneration later W the Swiss Reformed theologians. 

'he Consensus Formula was prepared by John 
Henry Heidegger, Professor at Zurich, assisted by 
liUcas Gernler of Basel, and Francis Turretin of 
Geneva, all men of theological distinction and of 
eminently Cliristian spirit. Though polemical in 
purpose, its tone is courteous, and it rejects rather 
than condemns. It was intended to be an appendix 
to the accepted Calvinistic standards, not strictly 
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a fresh Symbol, and as snch ifc exercised a local 
authority by order of Church and State in Zurich, 
Basel, and Geneva, and other Reformed Cantons, 
for half a century. 

Articles 1-3 treat of Biblical Inspiration, 4-6 of Predestination, 
7-8 of the Covenant of Works before the Fall, 10-12 of the Im¬ 
mediate Imputation of Adam’s Sin to his Posterity, 13-10 of the 
Limitation of the Atonement to the elect alone in purpose as in 
effect, 17-22 of particular election, and of the insufficiency for 
salvation of the Divine revelation in nature and in providence, 
28-26 of the two covenants,—against Amyraut’s thrss of nature, 
law, and sp^e,—even Old Testament saints havings bean saved by 
faith in the earlier revelation of the Lamb of God and of the 
Divine Trinity, and 26 forbids teaching any doctrine extraneous 
or contrary to the Scriptures and such received standards os the 
Second Helvetic Confession and the Canons of Dort. 

[Schaff, Hist. pp. 477-489; Muller, pp. Ixiv, Ixv, Ijat. text, 
pp. 861-870.1 

(6) The Confession of the Free Evangelical Church 
of the Canton de Vaua (1847), at JjaiiHaune, was the 
Confessional firstfruits of the Revival of Evangeli¬ 
calism in the Swiss and French Churches in the 
fifth decade of last century, which led to the dis¬ 
ruption of the Established Churches and the 
formation, after the Scottish model, of Free 
denominations. Six articles in the first section of 
the Constitution, ‘ Of the Free Church in General,’ 
define in simple terms the loyal adherence of the 
Church to Scripture, and to the 16th cent, evangeli¬ 
cal doctrinal tradition as embodied, e.g.y in the 
Helvetic Confession; its intention of fraternizing 
with other evangelical bodies and recognizing their 
membership ; and its claim to spiritual autonomy. 

rFronch text iu Muller, p. 908. ^11 particulars of the 
doctrinal standards of the Hwiss Free Churches in detail will be 
found in the lieport of t)u Second General Council of the i’rssby- 
Urian Allianet, Philadelphia, U.S.A., 1880, pp. 1081-1098.] 

(7) The Confession of the Free Church of Geneva 
(1848) embodies the same spirit in more precise 
doctrinal terms. Its 17 short Articles state the 
substance of evangelical doctrine on Scripture, 
God, Christ, the Incarnation and Atonement, 
Regeneration, .lustilication. Sanctification, Judg¬ 
ment, the Church Invisible hidden in the Church 
Visible, the Sacraments as symbols and pledges of 
salvation, ecclesiastical fellowship. Salvation in 
all its phases is the gift of Divine Grace ; true 
believers, its recipients, are elect in Christ from 
before tlie world’s foundation, according to the 
foreknowledge of God the Father; God, who so 
loved the world as to give His only Son, ordains 
in this life that all men in all places should he 
converted, that each is responsible for his sin and 
unbelief, that Jesus repulses none who turns to 
Him, and that every sinner who sincerely invokes 
His name will be saved. 

[French text in MiiUer, p. 906.] 

(8) The Constitution of the French Free Churches 
(1849) includes a briefer and even simpler and more 
Scriptural statement of faith and principles, warmly 
evangelical in its terms, graceful and gracious in 
its language. Its clauses declare the faith that 
rests on Scripture, on God the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Spirit, the universal call to repentance 
and salvation, the resurreotion and judgment to 
come ; and close with a doxology. 

[French text in Muller, p. 907. Full particulars of the doc¬ 
trinal standards of the French Free Ohurches iu detail will be 
found in the Report of the Second General Couneil of the Preehy- 
terran Alliance, Phlladelphio, U.S.A., 1880, pp. 1068-1081.] 

(9) The Declaration of Faith of the Reformed 
Church of France (1872) was the work of the first 
Synod that met since the suspension by Louis XIY. 
in 1660. Venerable as was tne French Confession 
of La Rochelle, and sacred in its associations, it 
could not be re-aflirmed without modification so 
late in the 19th century. Its authorization of the 
power of the magistrate to punish heresy by the 
sword was an article long since unlearned through 
bitter experience of its practical operation. But, 
even on the cardinal tenets of French Calvinistic 
tradition, unanimity and even substantial agree¬ 
ment were soon found to have passed away. The 
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Declaration, liberal and moderate as it is, was 
adopted only by a small majority and at the 
price of ultimate schism, the minority being 
averse to creed subscription. It was proposed by 
Charles Bois, professor at Montauban; aliirms the 
fidelity of the Church to her original principles 
of faith and freedom ; procla’tis ‘ the sovereign 
authority of the Holy Sijriptures in matters of 
faith, and salvation by faith in Jesus Christ, the 
onlv-begotten Son of God, who died for our sins, 
and was raised again for our justification ’; and 
maintains, as the basis of the Church’s teaching, 
‘the grand Christian facts represented in her 
religious solemnities, and set forth in her liturgies, 
especially in the Confession of Sins, the Apostles* 
Creed, and the order for the administration of the 
Lord’s Suiiper.’ 

[Schaff, Uist. p. 488 ff. incl. text; Muller, p. Ixix, and text 
p. 910.] 

(10) The Constitution of the Free Church of 
NeuchAtel (1874) briefly sets forth in three articles 
of its first chapter its faith in Holy Scripture, and 
in the great facts contained in the Apostles’ Creed, 
and its devotion to the good of the people at large. 

[MiiUer, p. Ixx; text, p. 911.] 

B. GlfRii/AJVr.—The German Reformed Con¬ 
fessions—a considerable ^roup in themselves— 
profess a moderate Calvinism, in touch with the 
Lutheranism of Melanchthon, chary, on the one 
hand, of referring to the decree of reprobation, 
but, on the other, faithful to the Genevan sacra¬ 
mental doctrine. Only one of them, the Heidelberg 
Catechism, attained to an international currency 
and authority. 

(1) The Confession of the Frankfort Community 
of Foreigners (1554) was called for by po]iular 
hostility to their sacramental ideas, arid was in¬ 
tended by them to rebut the charge of Anabaptism. 
The exiles included a portion of the fugitives from 
Continental jiersecntion, many of them from Hol¬ 
land, who had taken refuge in liondon under 
Edward VI., but were compelled to dis]>erse on 
Mary’s accession. In 1551 they had presented to 
Edward a statement and vindication of their tenets, 
in the Cofnpendimn Doctrines by Martin Micron, 
which in a Dntcdi version was long cherished in 
Holland as an authoritative symbol. The Con- 
fe.sHion of 1554 was embodied in a Book of Churc-li 
Orwer, ‘ Liturgia Sacra,' and is a revision of the 
earlier compendium under the influence of John k 
Lasco, their leader in England, and of Calvin. Its 
preface undertakes to show what constitutes a true 
Christian, and what tlie chief good of man, and 
bases faith on the Scriptures and their summary in 
the Apostles’ Oeed. 

Part 1 treats of Uod, His attributes, and work, Hin Fatherhood 
to men not simply as creator, nor (as of Ohrist) their begetter, 
but 08 hoTing elected them to adoptive sonship ; and of man’s 
creation and fall into sin. Part 2 treats of Jesus Christ, part 
8 of the Holy Spirit. Part 4, ‘of the Church,’ ends with a 
repudiation of the Pope and of Roman Catholic errors. 

[MiiUer, p. xlix; Latin text, pp. 657-666 1 

(2) The Einden Catechism. (1554) is closely con¬ 
nected with the Frankfort (Jonfession. A Lasco 
was its author. It took the place of a larger (’<ate- 
chism for children based on Micron’s Compendium, 
and also of a Lutheranizing substitute which an 
Eniden pastor had prejiared on his own authority. 
It became the recognized text-lmok and doctrinal 
norm of East Friesland, in whose dialect it is 
written. (Text in MiiUer, pp. 666- 682.) 

Its 94 questions deal simply and concisely with the Command¬ 
ments, the Lord’s Prayer, the Plan of Salvation, the difference 
between Law and Gospel, the Apostles’ Creed, the Sacraments, 
tbe Ohurob, and Piayer. The opening miestion is, ‘ Wherefore 
art thou created a human being?—That I should be an image of 
God, and should know, love, and serve my God.' The second 
asks, 'Wherefore art thou become a Chrietianf' The third, 
* How art thou sure that thou art a true Christian ?' (Muller, p. 1). 

(3) The Heidelberg Catechism (1563), the most 
poplar, able, and authoritative of the German 
Reformed Confessions, was prepared on the basis 
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of earlier CatechiHniK, by two yoiin^ (.'alvinist theo¬ 
logians in sympathy with ^lelanchthon’s stand¬ 
point—Zacharias Ibier or Ursinus, and Caspar 
Olewig or Olevianus, profesHors at Heidelberg, 
who had had distiiignished academic careers, had 
enjoyeil friemlly intorcourHe with the chief teachers 
of (Germany arid Switzerland, and had undergone 
privation and persecution for their views. En¬ 
joying the entire confidence of the noble Elector 
Palatine, Frederick III., the first German prince 
t-o jirofess the Reformed doctrine, and so forfeit 
the pfditical amnesty guaranteed only to Lutherans 
by the Augsburg Inteiim, they received from him 
the coniiiiiHsion to prepare a manual whic.h should 
serve alike for teaching the young and forsettlingthe 
constant dillerences in doctrine between Lutherans, 
of both schools, and Calvinists, of which Heidel¬ 
berg had become the continual scene. No commis¬ 
sion was ever better justified. The Catechism, 
though it hail detractors, soon established itself in 
every Reformed land and language. The Elector 
(whose interest in such work was later to be shown, 
in 1577, by a testamentary Confession left in his 
own writing) watched over its progress, and made 
frequent suggestions, one of which added to the 
second and later editions the sole polemic question 
and answer, no. 80, containing the clau.se, ‘And 
thus the Mass at bottom is nothing else than a 
denial of the one sacrifice and passion of Je.su8 
Christ, and an accursed idolatry.’ 

The CaterhiRiti opens with the <|ueution : ‘ What ii thine only 
comfort in life and in death?—Tiiat 1, with body and soul, both 
in life and in death, am not my own, l>ut belong to my faithful 
Saviour Jesus (Christ, who with His precious blood has fully 
aatiafled for all luy Bins, and redeemed me from all the iiower of 
the devil; aisl so presorves me that without the will of my 
Father in heaven not a hair oan fall from my head; yea, and 
that all things must work together for my salvation. Wherefore 
hy His IIu 1.\ Hpint He also assures me of eternal life, and makes 
me heartib willing and ready henceforth to live unto Him.' 
The second queNtion is, *How many things are necessary for 
thee to know that thou in this comfort niayest live and die 
happily?—Three things: bHril, the greatness of luy sin and 
misery. Setumd, how I am redeemed from all my sins and 
miserv. Third, how I am to he thankful to God for such 
redemption Its last (piestioii completes the exposition of the 
Lord's I'ruver: ‘ VVliut is the uieanmg of the word AmenY — 
A wen means, So shall it truly and surely be. For my prayer ii 
iiiueh more certainl> heard of Qod than 1 feel in my heart that 
1 desire these things of lli..,.‘ 

After the first two prefatory ipiestions, the Catechism falls 
into tlirec jwrtB. Part I., ‘Of Man's Misery,’ questions 8-11, 
traces the knowledge of sin to God's l^aw, gives Christ’s sum- 
of the Law m two great cnmmaiidments, allirms man’s 
creation after Uod's image ‘ in righteousness and true holiness; 
that lie might rigiiti.i know Cod his Creator, heartily love Him 
and live with Him in eternal blessedness, to praise and glorify 
Him,’ traces sin to Adam’s fail, and warns of Goil's wratli. 
Part II., 'Of Man’s Uedemption,’ (piestioiis 12-86, expounds 
Anselm’s view of the atonement in Christ, shows how the plan 
of grace was foreshadowed in the OT, how It is appropriated by 
taith whicli IS * not only a certain knowledge whereby I hold for 
truth all that (Jod lias revealed to us in His Word, but also a 
hearty trust which the Holy Ghost works in me by the Gospel 
that not only to others, but to me also, forgiveness of sins, 
everlasting right.euiisness and salvation are freely given by Qod, 
merelv of grace, only for the sake of Christ’s merits’; it then 
expounds the faith embodied in the Apostles’ Creed in three 
diviHioiiN : of Cod tlie Father in Christ and our creation, of God 
the .'^on and our redemption, and of God tlie Holy (ihost and our 
baiictitication—the Trinity revealed by God’s Word ; especially 
admirable being the questions on Providence, on the names of 
Christ and Christian, on the benefits of Christ’s Ascension, on 
the Church and Communion of Saints, on Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper, thougii those on the Supper are very long and 
hill; and on the office of the Keys. Part Ill., ‘ Of Thankful¬ 
ness,’ questions 8fV-129, sets forth Christian duty as the fruits 
of grateful penitence and faith, to the glory of God and the help 
of our neighbours, acixirding to Uie Ten Coinniandiiients, which 
are expounded, in poRiti\e as well as negative terms, with a 
^lealth of shrewd Christian wisdom and practical good sense, 
Its, e.g , where the Fifth is made to teach not only obedience to 
parents and those in authority, and submissioii' to their good 
instruction and correction, but that we ‘ hear patiently with 
their infirmities, since it is God’s will to govern us by their 
hand.’ Kuinllv, with a view to obedience to God’s will, the need 
of the aids of prayer is urged, and the successive clauses of the 
lx>nl's priiyer arc expounded. 

Nt) prame in too jjreat for the simplicity of lan- 
^'uage, tile accord with Scripture, tlie natural 
order, the tlicolo^^iral re.straint, and the devout tone 


which characterize this Catechism. The excessive 
length of many of its answers militates against 
literal memorization, but the excellence of their 
contents goes far to atone for their length. It is 
a happy blend of Calvinist precision and compre¬ 
hensiveness with Lutheran wariutli and humanity. 
It is a miracle of unity and continuity, as wise in 
its omissions as in its contents. Predestination is 
not mentioned, save in the guise of election to good. 
It is Zwinglio-Calvinist on the Sacraments and on 
the natures of Christ, Luthero-Calvinist in its anti- 
synergism, Melanchthonian in its key-note of warm 
personal trust and in its mediative genius. It is, 
as Olewig from tlie first acknowledged, profoundly 
indebted to its forerunners. Their contributions 
and their influence on style, thought, and arrange¬ 
ment are patent. The Catechisms of Luther, 
Calvin, k Lasco, and Leo Judae were not only as 
familiar to the authors as Baer’s own earlier pro¬ 
ducts, hut were freely used. Yet the workmanship 
never betrays patchwork, or suggests diversity of 
hands or heterogimeity of materials. Hy sheer 
worth it has won a high place for itself among the 
(‘lassies of religious instruction. It was adopted 
throughout every part of Reformed Germany, in 
Holland and its colonies, in Scotland, in Hungary, 
in Poland, Moravia, Bohemia. With German and 
Dutch colonists it crossed the seas, and it remain.s 
the standard of the Reformed Churches, German 
and Dutch, in America. It was authorized by the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States so 
recently as 1870. See also art. Catechisms 
(lleidelherg), 

[Schaff, Hut. pp. 529-664 (on hist., (xintents, and bibhog ), 
Evang. Frot. Cretdn, pp .SOT-866 (text in Germ, and Eng.), 
Miiller, pp l-Iiii, 68‘>719 (Oenn. text and proofs); 

J. W. Nevin, Ui$t. and Genius of the Ueidelb. Catech , 
Chamborsburg, Pennsylvania, U.S.A., 1847.1 

(4) The Nassau Confession (1678) belongs to the 
Reformed group more than to the Lutheran, unlike 
the contemjiorary Repetition of Anhalt (see on both, 
p. 850* above). Its author was the Saxon divine, 
Christopher Pezel, exiled for his Calvinistic sytn- 

athies. It was prepared hy the order of Cuunl 

ohn, in answer to the Formula of Concord, and 
sanctioned hy the Synod of DU leu burg. 

[Schaff, Hist. p. 664; Muller, pp. liii-liv, Genu. text, pp 
720 789.] 

(5) I'he Bremen Consensus (1695), preceded in 
1672 by a ‘ Declaration,’ marks the establishment 
of Calvinism in that city. Its author was Pezel, 
and its doctrine is distinguished from that of his 
earlier work only hy the sections on Predestination 
and the Communion of the Sick. It definitely 
associates as manuals of pastoral instruction the 
works of the Swiss ReTormer.s with those of 
Melanchthon. Till 1784, all pastors were required 
to sign it. 

[Schaff, Hut. p. 664 ; Miiller, p. liv, Oemi. text, pp. 789-799.] 

(6) The Confession of Anhalt (1597) "'a.s intro¬ 
duced, on the temporary overthrow of Lutheranism, 
hy tlie Prince Regent, John George. It contained 
28 Calvinistic Articles, and upheld amoderate theory 
of Predestination (see Kurtz, Ch. Hist. § 144). 

(7) The Book of Staffvrt (1599) was composed hy 
the Margrave of Badeu-Durlacli, one of the many 
(xernian nobles who busied themselves with theo¬ 
logy and a.sserted themselves as doctrinal dictators. 
It was imposed upon a none too receptive clergy 
and peo]>le while the Margrave lived. 

[Miiller, pp. liv-lv ; (Jerm. text, pp. 799 816.) 

(8) The Hessian Confession and Catechism (1607) 
were moderate Calvinist re-statements of Lutheran 
standards, prompted hy the Landgrave, and sanc¬ 
tioned by the Synod at Cassel. The Confession, 
while retaining its Lutheran basis, expresses the 
Reformed views on the Person of Christ and the 
Sacraments, and consists of five paragraphs on the 
Ten Commandments, on the abolition of images 
and pictures, on the Articles of the Faith and 
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the PerHon of Christ, on Election W Grace, on the 
Lord’s Supper. Along with the Heidelberg Cate- 
chisii), a modified form of Luther’s Small Catechism, 
still in use, was authorized. 

The latter beprinfl: ‘Art thou a Christian?—Y g 8, Sir. How 
dost thou know it ?—Because I have been baptized in the name 
of our Ijord Jesus Christ, and know and believe the Christian 
toachnifc. . . . How many chief portions has the Christian 
teachuij'?—Five: the Ten Comniaiidnieuts, the ten Articles of 
the Christian Faith, the Lord’s Prayer, Che Sacrament of Holy 
Baptism, and the Lord’s Supper, or the Sacrament of the Body 
and Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ 

ISchaff, Hist. p. 664; Mhller, pp. Iv, Ivi, Qerm. texts, pp. 
817-833.1 

(9) Tlie Confession of the Heidelberg Theologians 
(1607) is a manifesto of the Reformed Churcli doc¬ 
trine, in its athrmative and negative aspects. 

[SchafF, Uist. p. 666; Heppe, />te Bekenntnisssehriftsn dsr 
reform. Kirchen Deutschlanas, Elberfeld, 1860, p. 260 ff.] 

(10) The henthevm Confession (1613), which is 
still authoritative, wfis drawn up by authority of 
the ruling (^ount, a convinced Presbyterian. It has 
12 Articles, each a sentence long, in the form of 
questions, e.g. —* Quaeritur 1. De essentiae divinae 
U iiitate : an credas imam et individuam esse divi- 
iiam essentiam. . . .’ The topics are the Unity of 
the Divine Being, the Trinity of Persons, the 
Person of Jesus Christ, the Inreefold Office of 
Christ, the Efficacy of His Death, Infant Baptism, 
Election in Christ, Salvation, the Means of Salva¬ 
tion. It declares the Divine will that all shonld 
he saved, hut that persistent unbelievers and im- 
penitents should lie damned eternally. No Con¬ 
fession in the lung series is less (;outroversial and 
partisan, more simple and charitable. 

[Miiller, pp. Ivi, I^at. text, pp. 833-834.] 

(11) The Confession of Sigismundy Elector of 
Brandenburg (1614), is the first of a group of three 
Confessions recognized in Brandenburg, the central 
and dominant province of Prussia, whose ruling 
house became Reformed, though the population 
mostly remained Lutheran. Though brouglit up in 
uncioinpromising Lutheranism, ana indeed pledged 
to it, Sigisrnuiiu’s social intimacy with Calvinistic 
Holland and the Palatinate led him to become a 
close student of Reformed doctrine; and in 1613, 
five years after his accession, he openly professed 
his convinced adherence to it. Next year ne vindi¬ 
cated the step by publishing hi" personal Confession 
of Faith, the fruit of personal study, assisted by 
Dr. Fiissel, Superintendent of Zerbst. 

In addition to tiie Word of God, ‘ the only rule of the pious 
which is perfect, sufficient for salvation, and abides for ever,’ lie 
recogfnizes the whole senes of Eounicnical Oreeds and decisions 
to A.n. 461, and the Augsburg: Confession in both forme. The 
Confession opens with a reference to Biblical passages in which 
the duty of princes and kings to religion is set forth, and declares 
the Kicctor’s sense of obligation to further the teaching of Qod’s 
pure W'ord in school and church, and to abolish human cere- 
iiionieH and suiieratitions. It rejects the Lutheran doctrine of 
C^hrist’s bodily ubiquity, the practice of baptismal exorcism, 
and the use of the consecrated wafer; it sets forth the Calvinist 
doctrine of the Sacraments and Election, expressly adding that 
God sincerely desires thn salvation of all, and is not responsible 
for sin; and it declares the Elector’s purpose of religious tolera¬ 
tion, God alone being Judge of each man’s faith. Ijater, how¬ 
ever, Sigisinund put down extreme Lutheran teaching in Church 
and i/niversities.and removed the Formula of Concord from the 
authorized standards of his Church. 

[SchafF, Hist. pp. 664-667; Muller, pp. Ivi-lvlii, Germ, text, 
pp. 83f>-848.] 

(12) The Leipzig Colloquy (1031) was the outcome 
of a conference arranged by the Electors of Bran¬ 
denburg and Saxony, in which, with the I^andgrave 
of Hesse and three representative theologians of 
each communion, Reformed and Lutheran, they 
met to consolidate the l^rotestant forces in doctrinal 
alliance against the menace of Roman Catholicism. 
The basis of discussion was the Augsburg Confes¬ 
sion. Substantial agreement was easily reached, 
except on the Lord’s Supper and Body of Christ; 
on Predestination little more than verbal difi'erence 
remained. Unhappily, the times were not ripe for 
a real understanaing. The Colloquy was recog¬ 
nized, however, as having a (‘ertain authority in 


Brandenburg, as explanatory of the Confession ol 
Sigismund. 

[SchafF, Hist. pp. 668-660.] 

(13) The Declaration of Thom (1645) occupied a 
somewliat similar position among the Brandenburg 
Symbols, or CovJcssiones Marmicm. It was the 
Statement of Reformed Doctrine submitted t-o a 
Conference of Lutlieran, Reformed, and Roman 
Catholic representatives, convened by the King of 
Poland, Wfadislaw TV., himself a Roman Catholic, 
in hope to allay his subjects’ religious dissen¬ 
sions. Among the delegates w'ere Amos Comeiiius, 
the Moravian bishop; George Calixtus of Helm- 
stfidt, the mild Lutheran ; and Calovius, the un¬ 
compromising Initheran. Little or nothing came of 
the meeting, which, as Calixtus laments, proved an 
‘ imtativum ’ instead of a ‘ caritatiimm ’ colloquium^ 
as intended. 

The Reformed Declaration m its first part, ‘ProfeMio 
Oeneralis,* affirms Scripture as the sole rule of faith, and the 
Ecumenical Creeds and decisions as subordinate and explanatory 
authorities, and accepts the Variata Augsburg Confession and 
the Consensus of Setidomir (1670) as essentially equivalent 
statements of Protestant doctrine. In the second part, 
‘Declaratio Specialis,’ it etates the Reformed system in its 
points of agreement with, and dilTerenoe from, T,utberanism 
and Roman Catholicism respectively. 

[SchafF, Hist. pp. 660-663.] 

(14) The Articles of the Palatine Unton of 1S18 
are an apjiarent exception to the general rule that 
the Union of Lutlieran and Reformed ChurcheB 
throughout Germany in 1817 and thereafter rested 
upon no new Con/essional hasis, hut upon the 
formal recognition of the historical standards of 
ImiIIi, many of whose doctrinal angularities and 
dillerences had been rubbed away by the hand 
of time. Yet in reality they simply express the 
universal basis of the union movement—honour to 
the ancient standards but not strict obligation, 
submission to Scripture alone, certainty that the 
offer of grace is free to all men, recognition of the 
Lord’s Supper as a memorial feast and act of 
personal communion with Christ as Redeemer. 

[Miiller, pp. Ixv-lxvi, Germ, text, p. 870 f.J 

C. Belgium and Holland.— (\) The Belgic 
Confession (1501) took the place of Micron’s 
Compendium Doctrinfe, translated into Dutch in 
1551, which along witli kindred catechisms of k 
Lasco and others had been current in the Low 
Countries as a norm and manual of doctrine 
(<*l. p. 865*’ above). It was composed by Guj de 
Bray, jiastor at Tournay, whose career as a 
Reformer had begun in exile in England and was to 
end in 1567 in mai t,\'rdoni. De Bray submitted 
his work to a number of scholars and divines for 
suggestions and revision—among them Adrien de 
Saravia, a Leyden professor—and addressed it to 
Philinll. in the faint hopeof mitigating his persecut¬ 
ing irenzy against the Reformation. The Con¬ 
fession, written in French originally, follows closely 
in contents andorderthe French orGallic Confession 
of 1559, avoiding all provocative references, how¬ 
ever, to Romanism, expanding the doctrines of the 
Trinity, Incarnation, t/lmreh, and Sacraments, and 
expressly dissociating itself from Anahaptisin. It 
has 37 Articles, which Schaff adjudges, ‘ upon the 
whole, the best symbolical statement of the 
Calvinistic system oi doctrine, with the exception 
of the Westminster Coiife.ssion. ’ The main variant 
recensions were those of the Synod of Antwerp, 
1566, in Latin, the reviser being Francis Junius, 
a pupil of Calvin and later a professor at Leyden ; 
and, in French, Latin, and Dutch, of the Synod of 
Dort in 1619. The Confession, associated with the 
Heidelberg Catechism and the Canons of Dort, has 
been tl»e accepted Reformed Symbol of Belgium 
and Holland, and of the kindred Colonial CJuirchei 

[SchafF, Hist. pp. 602-608, Emng. Prot. Creeds (Fr text of 
Dort, and Eng. of Dutch Kef. Ch. of America), pp. 383 436; 
Miiller, p. xzxiv, Lat. text, pp. 288-249.] 

(2) The Dutch Confession of 1566 is a coinjiara- 
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lively obscure work of uncertain ori|»iu, of a milder 
Calvinism, Zwinglian indeed in cliaracter, reflect- 
hig in its 18 Articles the apologetic ]>urpose of the 
llelgic Confession, but sharper in its anti-Uornanist 
polemic. 

[MUller, p. XXXV, Diitrh text, pp. 9S&-040.] 

(3) The Ilcvtonsfranr.e of 1610 summed up in 6 
Articles tlic Anninian modifications of ortWdox 
Calvinism, dames Arminius I/ud died in 1609. 
Hisviews were maintained by EpiHcopius{Bis.schop), 
his successor at Leyden, and by the preacher 
Uyteiihogaert, and were su]ipoited l)y such eminent 
juiist-.state.smen as Barneveldt and (Irotius. The 
‘ Benion.strance ’ was drawn up by Uytenbogaert 
for pre.sentation to the Estates of Holland and 
West Ericsland, and was signed by 46 pastors. It 
icfjresented an even more serious and determined 
attcmj>t than Amyraldisni—its kindred though 
itidependent French c(Minterpart—to break down 
the rigour of HUfiralapHurian and infralapsarian 
Calvinism. Though condemned by the weighty, 
if one-sided. Synod of Dort, and driven by force 
from Holland or suppressed for a time, it exerted 
an extremely wide-spread influence, especially 
throughout the English-speaking world, pervading 
the Angliean (-hureh and its great Methodist oil- 
shoot. It rejjiesents the recoil of the human heart 
from the stern infereriees of the head, from the 
darker aspoets of Scripture teae.hing and of every¬ 
day observation of life. Its weajions against 
scholastic logic and learning are sentiment and 
Imniane feeling. It first ilenies five current pro- 
jHisitioiiH, tlien aflirms five others, ending wdth the 
claim that tfic latter are ‘ agreeable to the word of 
God, tending to edilication, and, as regards this 
argument, sufficient for salvation, so that it is not 
neee.ssary oi eilifying to rise higher or to descend 
(ieeper, 

Theytrjtf Article atfirnis iliAt election in conditional ut>on, and 
inseparable from, Divine forektiow]ed|;e of faith and persever¬ 
ance, and reprobation upon foreknowModg'e of unbeliof and sin 
persisted in. The second atflrms that the atonement through 
Ohnst's death ih univorasl and siithcient for all, though not 
necesflurily accf*pte<l and actually effective in every cuee, deny¬ 
ing anv a prwrt limitation of it to elei't pcranns. The third 
atflriiiH that fallen man cannot acconiplieh good or attain to 
saving faith iinleHH regenerated through the Holy Spirit; but 
the Jourth denies that grace la irresiatible, compelUng the elect 
though withheld fr(»in the reprobate. The fi/lh denies that 
recipients of irresistible grace, those who through faith arc 
‘Christo insiti a<* proinde Hpiritus eius vivificantis part.icipct.,' 
are unable to f.-ill awa,\ and necessarily persevere to the end, 
and aflirms lhat it is impossible to say from Scripture w'hothcr 
the regenerate can ever fall awav. 

[SchafT, IJist. p. fiOS IT., text of positive artt in Dutch, 
Lat., and Kng. in EvaiKj. Vrot. Creech, pp. f>4.'>-549; Miiller, 
p. Iviii; PJllR", art. ‘ Kenioiistranten ’; m Dutch the senes of 
works by Joannes Tideman, 1847-1872.J 

(4) The Canons of Ike i>ynod of Dort (1619) are 
the final miawor of ortluxlox Calvini.sm to the 
llemonstraritH, accejited unanimouHly by a conven¬ 
tion of 84 Keformed divines, 58 of whom were 
Dutch, ami 18 lay a-sseasors. The foreign re- 
pi esen tali ves came at the remiest of the States- 
(Irneral from alimist every ‘Jleformed’ country. 
James I. of England sent Carleton, bislioj) of 
Llandaf}', Davimjint, bishop of Salisbury, Ward, 
irckfessor at Cambridge, Jo.seph Hall (aitervvanls 
lishop of Norwich), replaced later by Thomas 

Goad, and one of his chaplains, Walter Baleun- 
11 lull, a Scot by birth, afterwards dean of 
)urham—>vith the shrewd advice to ‘ mitigate the 
heat, on both sides,’ and to urge the Diiteu clergy 
‘not to deliver in the pulpit to the people those 
t lungs for ordinary doctrines which are the highest 
pomls of schools and not fit for vulgar capacity, 
but (lis])utable on both sides.’ Uistingnished 
French delegates were prevented from attending 
by the veto of the Crown. In addition to the 
flower of Dutch learning and piety, then at their 
highest, representatives, similarly distinguished, 
from (ireat Britain, the Palatinate, Hesse, the 


chief Churches of Switzerland, Nassau, Bremen, 
and Emden, were present to deliberate and append 
their signatures to the findings of the Synod. One¬ 
sided though the assembly necessarily was, the 
Arminians being everywhere in a minority, no 
more learned or respectable Synod was ever con¬ 
vened, and no body more representative of the 
Reformed Protestant world ever met. The result 
of their discussions was a foregone conclusion ; but, 
apart from special meetings, 154 regular sittings 
were held, and the whole subject under debate was 
examined and analyzed and set forth in dogmatic 
form with unexampled dialectic thoroughness and 
theological precision, and with an unmistakably 
rexeient tone. Beyond question, the outcome is 
strictly loyal to the tradition of infralapsarian 
Calvinism at all points. Alike in logic and in 
Scripture-learning the new positions failed to win 
conviction. Consistency seemed to residij with 
their opjionents. The Anninian theses were so 
largely based on the older iloctrine that a more 
ratiical departure from the presuppositions of 
Calvinism would have been needed to substantiate 
their ease. At this distance of time it is not easy 
to disc<»ver in them a very profound relief from the 
burdens under which they chafed. Where the 
diirereiice iMitwccn the two parties is not senti¬ 
mental, it is apt to appear merely scholastic. 
Wesley in England was a convinced Arminian, 
Whitefield a Calvinist as convinced, so that they 
arted for ever ns workers in the visible Church ; 
ut were the spirit and the outciome of their work 
as preachers not identical, were they not equally 
rewarded and equally ‘owned’? Is it jiossihle to 
lieliove that a world of thought really parttxl them 
or the c;oiiimuDiuns which gathered round them? 
Would many among their vast audienties have 
recognized that between them there could yawn the 
theological abyss which the debates and canons of 
Dordrecht laboriously located and surveyed? The 
method rather than the practical outcome of theii 
thought was at variance. Each could find warrant 
in formal Scriptures of the highest authority. 

The Cations are arranged in four chapters corresponding to 
the Arniiiuan re-stateiiieiit (given in Muller, p. lixff.) of the 
Kcnionstrance in four chapters, the third containing Articles 
3 and 4 of the original lieinonstranoe. Each chapter affirms a 
group of theses, rejects a group of errors, and closes with the 
signatures of the Synod 

Ch. I., of Divine Predestination, affirms 18 propositions. 

' As all men have sinned in Adam. . . . God would have done 
no injustice by leaving them all to perish ’ (Art. 1). ‘Butin 
this the love of God was manifested, that He sent His only- 
begotten Hon . . . that whosoever believeth on Him should not 
perish but have everlasting life ’ (Art. 2). ‘ And that men may 

be brought to believe, God mercifully sends the messengers of 
these most joyful tidings to whom He will and at what time He 

f ileaseth ; by whose mmistry men are called to repentance and 
aith in Christ crucified ’ (Art. 3). ‘ The wrath of God abideth 
on those who believe not this Gospel; but such as receive it, 
and embrace Jesus the Saviour by a true and living faith, are 
delivered ’ (Art. 4). ‘ The cause or guilt of this unbelief, as 
well as of all other sins, is nowise in God but in man himself: 
whereas faith in Jesus Clhrist and salvation through Him is the 
free gift of God ’ (Art. r»). ‘ That some receive the gift, and 
others not, proceeds from God’s decree, according to which He 
graciously softens the hearts of the elect, however obstinate, 
and inclines them to believe: while He loaves the non-elect in 
llis last judgment to their own wickedness and obduracy. And 
heroin is especially displayed the profound, the merciful, and 
at the same tune the righteous discrimination between men 
equally involved in ruin^ (Art. 6). Election is of mere grace, 
sovereign good pleasure, is of a certain number of persons by 
nature neither better nor more deserving than others (of. Eph 
1^ Ho 880). There are not various decrees of election, but one 
and the same. It was not founded upon foreseen faith and the 
obedience of faith or any other good quality or disposition in 
man ns the pre-requisite cause or condition on which it depended, 
but men are chosen to faith and to the obedience of faith. 
Eiectioii is the fountain of every saving good, Eph (Artt. 7-9). 

‘ The elect cannot be cast away nor their number diminished. 
In due time (though in various degrees and in different measures) 
they attain the assurance of their election, not by inquisitively 
prying into the secret and deep things of God, but by observing 
in ihemselves with a spiritual joy and holy pleasure the in¬ 
fallible fruits of election pointed out in the word of God ; such 
as a true faith in Christ, filial fear, a godly sorrow for sin, a 
hungering and thirsting after righteousness’ (Artt. n-12j 
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'The aense and certainty of this election afford additional 
matter ... for daily humiliation before God . . . and render¬ 
ing' grateful returns of ardent love. The consideration of this 
doctrine is so far from encouraging reminsness ... or carnal 
security, tliat these in the just Judgment of God are the usual 
effects of rash presumption, or of idle and wanton trifling with 
the grace of election, in those who refuse to walk in the ways 
of the elect’ (Art. 18). This doctrine is to be * published in the 
Church of God for which it was peoiiliarl}'^ desVtu^'d, provided 
it be done with reverence, in the spirit of discretion and piety, 
for the glory of God’s most holy name, and for enlivening and 
comforting llis people, without vainly attempting to investigate 
the secret way of the Most High' (Art. 14). ‘ What peculiarly 
tends to illustrate and recommend the grace of election to us 
is the express teBlimoiiy of Holy Scripture, that not all but 
some only are elected, while others are passed by m the eternal 
decree ’ (Art. 16). ‘ Those who do not yet experience a lively 

faith in Christ, an assured confidence of soul, peace of con¬ 
science, on earnest endeavour after filial obedience, and glory¬ 
ing in God through Christ, efficaciously wrought in them, and 
do ncvertholesB persist in the use of the means which God hath 
appointed for w'or king these graces in us, ought not to be alarmed 
at the mention of reprobation, nor rank themselves among the 
reprobate, but diligently persevere in the use of means, and 
with ardent desires devoutly and liumhly wait for a season of 
richer grace. . . . But this doctrine is justly terrible to those 
who, regardless of God and of the Saviour Jesus Christ, have 
wholly given themselves up to the cares of the world ... so 
long as they are not seriously converted to God' (Art. 10). 
‘Since the Word of God testifies that the children of believers 
arc holy, not by nature, but in virtue of the covenant of grace 
. . . godly parents have no reason to doubt of the election and 
salvation of their children w'hnm it jileaseth God to call out of 
this life in their infancy ’ (Art. 17). ‘To those who murmur at 
the free grace of election, and just severity of reprobation, we 
answer with the Apostle, “ . . . who art thou that repliest 
against Ood ? '* and quote the language of our Saviour, “ Is it 
not lawful for me to do what I will with mine own?” And 
therefore, with holy adoration of these myrteries, we exclaim 
in the words of the Apostle, ‘‘ O the depth of the riches both of 
the wisdom and knowledge of Clod ' how uiiHearohable arc his 
judgments, and his ways past finding outl For who hath 
known the mind of the Lord ? ... or who hath first given to 
him, and it shall he recoinpcnsed unto him again ? For of him 
and through him and to him arc all things : to whom be glory 
for ever Amen.” ’(Art. 18). 

(Jh. II., uf thf Death of Christ and the Jtedemption of Man 
thereby^ atfirins 9 propoHitione, setting forth an atoin'inent 
limited to the elect. ‘ The death of t he Sou of God is the only 
and most perfect sacrifice and aatisf.iction for sin ; is of inITnite 
worth and value, abundantly sutlicicnt to expiate the sins of 
the whole world ’ (Art. S) ft is so for those reasons: ‘ because 
lie was not only really man and perfectly holy, but also the 
only-begotten Bon of God . . . and because His death was 
attended with a sense of the wrath and curse of God due to us 
for sin ’ (Art. 4). ‘ Moreover, the promise of the Gospel is that 
whosoever helieveth in Christ crucified shall not perisli but 
have everlasting life. This promise, together with the command 
to repent and believe, ought to he declared and published to 
all nations, and to all persons pi itiiiHCiiously and without 
distinction, to whom God out of Uis good pleasure semis the 
Gospel ’ (Art. 6)- ‘ And, whereas many who are called by the 

Oosf ici do not repent nor believe in Christ hut perish in unbelief, 
this is not owing to any defect or insufficiency in the sacrifice 
offered by Christ upon the cross, but is wholly to be imputed 
to themselves ’ (Art. (5). ‘ But as many as truly believe and are 
delivered and saved from sin and destruction through the death 
of Christ, are indebted for this benefit solely to the grace of 
God given them in Christ fiom everlasting, and not to any 
merit of their ow'n. For this was the sovereign counsel and 
most gracious will and puriwise of God the Father, that the 
quickening and saving efficacy of the most precious death of 
llis Hon should extend to all the elect, for the bestowal upon 
them of the gift of Justifying faith thereby to bring them 
infallibly to salvation . . . that Christ should effectually redeem 
out of every people, tribe, nation and language, all those, and 
those only, who were from eternity chosen . . . and given to 
Him by the Father ’ —a ‘ purpose proceeding from everlasting 
love towards the elect’ (Artt 7-9). 

Ch. III., of the Comiptinn of Man, his Cvnoersion to God, 
and the. Manner thereof, affirms 17 propositions. ‘ Man was 
originally formed after the image of God. His understanding 
was adorned with a true and saving knowledge of his Creator 
and of spiritual things ; his heart and will were upright, all liis 
affections pure, the whole man holy. Tempted by the Devil, he 
fell; and begat children, corrupt not by imitation merely, but by 
the projiagation of a vicious nature in consequence of a lust 
judgment of God' (Artt. 1 and 2). ‘ All men are thus children 
of wrath, incapable of any saving good ; without regenerating 
grace neither able nor willing to return to Ood, to reform the 
depravity of their nature, nor to dispose themselves to reforma¬ 
tion. ... There remain, however, the glininierings of natural 
light, whereby man retains some knowledge of God, of natural 
things and of the difference between good and evil. But bo 
far is this light of nature from being sufficient to bring him to 
a saving knowledge of God . . . that he is incapable of using it 
aright even in things natural and civil ’ (Artt. 8-4). The Law 
similarly failed, accusing, not sufficing to save. The Holy 
Spirit, through the word or ministry of reconciliation, alone can 
suffice (Artt. 6-fi) Israel was not chosen for its own merit or 
use of nature’s light, but of God's free choice ‘ All who are 


called by the Gospel are unfeignodly called. Eternal life and 
rest are seriously promised to all who shall come to linn and 
believe on Him' (Artt. 7-8). ' The fault lies in men themsalveB, 
who refuse to come and ^ converted. But that others obey 
and are converted is not to be ascribed to the proper exercise of 
free will whereby one distinguishes himself above others equally 
furnished with grace sufhcient for faith, but it must be wholly 
ascribed to God, who calls effectually in time the elect from 
eternit.v, confers upon them faith and repentance . . . that 
thCj may glory not in themselves hut in the Lord ’ (Artt. »-10). 
In conven>ion, Ood uses His appointed means, and sends His 
Spirit to soften and regenerate the heart, working a new 
creation, a resurrection from the dead—a supernatural work, 
most delightful, astomshiiig, mysterious, ineffable (Artt. 11-12). 

* The manner of this operation cannot be fully comprehended 
by believers in this life. Notwithstanding, they rest satisfied 
with knowing and exjieriencing that by this grace of God, they 
are enahleil to believe with the heart and to love their Saviour. 
Faith is therefore to be considered as the gift of God, not as 
offered to man, to be accepted or rejected at lus pleasure, but 
because it is m reality conferred, breathed and infused into 
him, and because he who works in man both to will and to do, 
produces both the will to believe and thefact of believing also ’ 
(Aril. 18-14). ‘ Recipients of this grace owe eternal gratitude 
to God. Whoever is not made partaker thereof is either 
altogether regardless of these spiritual gifts and satisfied with 
his own condition, or is in no apprehetision ot danger, and 
vainlj' boasts the possession of that which he has not. As for 
those who make an external profession of faith and live regular 
lives, we are bound after the example of the Apostle to judge 
and speak of them in the most [favourahln manner; for the 
secret recesses of the heart are unknown to us. And as to 
others who have not yet been called, it is our duty to pray for 
them to God. But vve are in no wise to conduct ourselves to¬ 
wards them with haughtiness, as if wc had made ourselves to 
differ’ (Art. 16). ‘This grace of regeneration does not treat 
men as senseless stocks and blocks, nor take away their will and 
its properties, neither vloes violence thereto; hut spiritually 
quickens, heals, corrects, and at the same time sweetly and 
powerfully liends it to a true ohedieiico iii which true freedom 
resides. ... It also in no wise excludes or suhvorts the use of 
the gospel which God has ordained to he the seed of regenera¬ 
tion and foo<l of the soul ’ (Artt. 10 and 17) 

Ch. IV., (f the Perseoeranci' of the. .Samfs, affirms 16 pro- 
^.KisltionB. The elect are dehvereil ‘ from the duniiuion of sin 
in this life, though not altogether from the body of siti and 
from the infirimticH of the flesh, so long as they oontiiiiic in this 
world. Hence spring daily sins of infirmity, and hence spots 
adhere to the best works of the saints. But Go<l is failliful, 
who, having conferred grace, mercifully confirms and powerfully 
preserves them therein, even to the end ’(Artt. l-.'i). ‘ Converts 
are not always so infliien(*ed and actuated hy the Spirit of God os 
not m some jiurticular instances sinfully to deviate. They must 
be constant in watching and prayer. By such sins they very 
deeply offend Ood, incur a deadly guilt, grieve the Holy Bpirit, 

. . . wound their consciences, and sometimes lose the sense ot 
God’s favour, for a time, until on their return into the right 
way by serious repentance, the light of God’s fatherly counten¬ 
ance again shines upon them. . . . God does not permit them 
to be totally deserted and to plunge themselves into everlasting 
destruction ’ (Artt. 4-8). ‘ Of this preservation and perseverance, 
as- irance may be obtained according to tlie varying proportion 
of faith, not by any revelation apart from or contrary to God’s 
Word, hue from faith in God’s promises, from the testimony of 
the Holy Spirit witnessing with our spirit that wn are chihlren 
and heirs of God, and from a serious and holy desire to preserve 
a good conscience and to perform good works. 1 f the elect were 
deprived of this solid comfort, that they shall finally obtain the 
victory, and of this infallible pledge or earnest of eternal glory, 
tiic 3 ' would be of all men the most miserable. This certainty 
of perseverance produces no spirit of pride or carnal seourity, 
hut grateful humility and circumspection, lest God’s fatherly 
countenance should be averted, and more grievous torment ot 
consiuence be incurred ’ (Artt. 9-13). ‘The carnal mind is un¬ 
able to comprehend this doctrine and the certainty thereof which 
God hath most abundantly revealed in His Word. . . . Satan 
abhors it; the world ridicules it; the ignorant and hypocritical 
abuse it; and heretics oppose it. Hut the Spouse' of Christ 
hath always most tenderly loved and constAntly defended it, as 
an inestimable treasure; and God, against whom neither counsel 
nor strength can prevail, will dispose her to continue this conduct 
to the end ’ (Art 16). 

The Canons conclude with a solemn protest, declaration, and 
admonition. The protest discloses the urgency of their work 
in view of current representations ‘that the doctrine of the 
Reformed Churches concerning predestination ... hy its own 
genius and necessary lendenoy, leads off the minds of men 
from all piety and religion ; that itiis an opiate administered by 
the flesh and the devil; and the stronghold of Satan, where he 
lies in wait for all, and from which he wounds multitudes, and 
mortally strikes throui'h uiatiy with the darts both of despair 
and of security ; that it makes Ood the author of sin, unjust, 
tyrannical, hypocritical; that it is nothing more than an inter- 
{lolated Stoicism, Hanichausm, Libertinism, Muhammadanism; 
that it renders men carnally secure, since they are persuad^ 
by it that nothing can binder the salvation of the elect, let them 
live as they please ; . . . and that if the reprobate should even 
perform truly all the works of the saints, their obedience would 
not in the least contribute to their salvation; that the same 
doctrine teaches that God by a mere arbitrary actof His will, with¬ 
out the least respect or view to any sin, hiui predestinated the 
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ffrestett )>art of the world to eternal damnation, and has created 
them for this very purpose ; that in the same manner in which 
election is the fountain and cause of faith and (food works, re¬ 
probation is the cause of unbelief and impiety; that many 
children of the faithful are torn, jcuiltless, from their mothers* 
breasts and tyrannically plunged into hell: so that neither 
baptism, nor the prai ers of the Church at their baptism, can at 
all profit them.* These and * many other thiriKS of the same 
kina the Ueformed Cliurches not only do not ackiiowled(fe, but 
even detest with rheir whole soul.’ Christians, therefore, are 
solemnly nrired to jiidtce of the Reformed faith from the author¬ 
ized ConfessioiiH, aiui not from particular utterances of a few 
ancient and nuKlern teachers, often wrested from their true sense 
and context, arid to beware of the Judtrment which awaits false 
witiiesseH and cuhitiimutorB. Preachers of this doctrine arc to 
handle it with iiiodostv, revorenne, arid|cauliou, for comfortand 
assurance, not for dcs|iair, or pride, or controversy 

The ('lutons of Dort represeut the last effort of 
rif^id Calviiiistic orthodoxy to meet the difficulties 
and tihjections besetting' their system, both from a 
lupular aud from a theological point of view, 
iater formulation simply rests upon their con¬ 
clusions. Ileyond question, they are a completely 
consistent expansion of CalvinV theory. Subse- 
tment history has not shown tliat they succeeded in 
tlieir ulterior object of silencing objections or 
reassuring douliters. But their tone is as admirable 
as their eJoijueiice is noble aud sustained. Their 
ethical sensitiveness arul zeal for the Divine glory, 
even at the cost, of man’sdigiiity, are manifest. Their 
courage in lacing the prohlcmsof election and sin in 
the light of Scri])turai revelation—priibleins which 
practically all noii-Calviiiistic systems discreetly 
elude or ignore—is worthy ol the high spirit and 
noble ardoui of the Dutch nation tlien emerging 
from their long struggle tor independence. TJieir 
only polemic, is against dotraiitors ; their attitude 
towards Arminiaiiisiu is marred by no ollence 
against (diarity or good taste. To read their 
stately sentonees is to be disabused of prejudice 
and suspicion, and to understand the chorus of 
relief and uraise that greeted their publication. 
The cuntraui(;ti()ns which they contain, and make 
no ellort to reduce, are the irreducible antinomies 
of tsvery honest system—analogous to those of 
miracle and law, and related intimately to the 
moral jiroblems of heredity and environment, of 
freedom and limitation, of Divine foreknowledge 
of the actions of free agents. It is a great mistake 
to describe tliem as 8|)eculative, inquisitive, or pre¬ 
sumptuous. Tliey spring from a self-eHaciug de.sire 
to Hy.stematize an<l hannoiiize the teaching of Scrip¬ 
ture, (o |Momo(e assurance of ultimate salvation 
in Chri.stiuns without self-trust yet without slav¬ 
ish impotence, to combine the energy of striving 
against, sin with trust and rest in Dod, to justify 
forgiveness by its re.sults, not by the deserts of its 
recipients. I'o the question, Why has not God con¬ 
ferred saving grace ejfcctttnllij upon all, siiiiie all 
alike are sinneis ana undeserving?--they either 
have no answer, or confess they cannot umferstaiid, 
imiilicitly apjicaling l,o godles'sness and persistent 
impenitence as an observed fact in life, or lay the 
blame unon men wlm are already from their liirth 
hopelessly under blame. They both assert and 
deny man’s individual freedom siiuje Adam. They 
leave inevitably upon the human mind an inijues- 
siou of arbitrariness in God. He might have elected 
and saved all, hut for reasons of llis own, good, 
no doubt, though inscrutable aud seeming harsh, 
reasons not connected witli the particular .sins of 
individuals, He has not done so. His action appears 
un-etliical according to our standards of Christian 
judgment. To be able to save and not to do so, 
to he free to elect all sinners anti not to do so, 
wbon all alike have come short, Avhether it be true 
to life’s experience or not, is a painful character to 
attribute to the (Jod and Father of Jesus Christ. 
Technical or formal safeguards or reservations, 
counter-assertions like afterthoughts at the close 
of the canons, will not avail U» dispel from the 


popular mind, however serious, the impression of 
Divine cruelty. This is enough in itself to dis 
credit any religious manifesto, however guarded or 
studied in its phraseology. Where the divines of 
Dordrecht failed, others may well pause. 

Along with the Belgic Confession and the Heidel¬ 
berg Catechism, which the Synod of Dort re¬ 
affirmed, the Canons of Dort have remained the 
formal standard of the group of Dutch Reformed 
Churches in Holland and in the lands of its emi- 
p'ant children. In the National Church of Hol¬ 
land, however, as distinct from the conservative 
secessions, they are no longer held as strictly bind - 
ing. Their influence upon subsequent Calvinistic 
Confessions is obvious even to the superlicial 
reader. 

[Schaff, Hut. pp. 612-62S: full lAt. text in Bvang. Prat. 
Crtffin, pp. 550-580, Eiie. text of Dutoh Ref. Church of America, 
positive arbiclea only, ib. pp. 6S1-5H7 ; Eng. text of positive an«l 
negative nariuns in Hall, Ilannmiy of Prot. Con/tanons, IS42. 
pp. ; Muller, pp. Iviii-Ixiv ; full Lat. text, pp. 84S-861.] 

D. HirNaAiiY, Poland, and the rest of the 
Continent of Europe.—\. Hungary.—I n Hun¬ 
gary the Iteformation movement, originated fioiii 
Wittenberg, was promoted by a numerous group 
of native workers, at their head Matthias D6vay, 
and was consolidated by the aciieptance in 1546 oi 
the Augsburg Confession. But with remarkable 
rapidity the Saxon gave place to the Swiss influ¬ 
ence. I)6vay and his successors passed over, in 
spite of jiorsonal ties to Wittenberg, to Zwiuglian 
and Calvinistic views, the jihrase ‘corde, non ore’ 
in relation to the communion of the Lord’s body 
liecoming a watchword in the Magyar Church. 
The native Confessions belong to the years 1559-70, 
aud to the lifetime and HHcemlancy of Peter Melius, 
the ‘ Hungarian Calvin,’ teacher and pastor in 
Debreiizen. They have all given place, however, 
since 1626 or 1646, to the Heidelberg Catechism 
and the Second Helvetic Confession. 

(1) The Confcti.'iion of Kolosvar {Claudiopolis), 
1659, is a brief ‘Sententia’ on the Lord’s Supper 
drawn up by Melius (hihasz), David, and seven 
colleagues met in synod ; it was followed in the 
same year by a DefeMsio, or vindication, by David, 
both maintaining the Calvinist and rejecting the 
Lutheran doctrine. The ConfisaUm of Vmtarhtly, 
1659, in Hungarian, reproduces its teaching, 

(2) The Confession of Dcbreczen (1560-2) is the 
first general Calvinist Confession of the (’liurch, 
dealing with election aud other topics, doctrinal 
and ecclesiastical. It is based on the Fathers 
and on the Genevan teachers, was prepared by 
Melius, aud was ratified by Synod. It is also 
known as Confassio Arfrivatlensis, or Conf. Ilun- 
garorum, or Conf. Catholka. Melius at the same 
time introdu(!ed into school and general use a 
CateA'Jiism, modelled upon and inspired throughout 
by Calvin’s Catechism. 

(3) The Confession ofTarczal and Torda, adopted 
by tlie succe.ssive synods of those places in 1562 and 
1563, is a shortened form of Beza’s Compendium 
of Reformed Doetrine, the Confessio Christian^ 
Fidei of 1660. It incorporates the Ecumenical 
Creeds, and treats in six parts of the Holy Trinity, 
of God the Father, of Jesus Chri.st, of the Holy 
Spirit, of the Church, and of final .ludgment. 

(4) The Confession of Czenger {\bl0), or Confessio 
Hungarica, is the last and most important of a 
series of Synodic Declarations against the Uni¬ 
tarian movement in Hungary, earlier examples 
being the Brief Confession of Pastors at Dchreczen 
(1567), the Confession of Kassa (1568), ami the 
Confession of Vdrad (1569). 

The CnnteMion of the Synod of Czenger, at which MeliuB wap 
the guiding mind, but from which the pastors who sympathized 
with SocinUB and Servetus absented themselves, contains 11 
chapters dealing with the One and Only Ood,—the only-begotten 
Son of God from eternity,—the Holy Suirit, as true and only 
God and liOrd. having life in Himself,-—the WordH and Kxpres 
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fionn employed by tbe Koly Spirit oonoerning God through the 
Prophets and A])U8lleH,—the llules for the interpretation of 
expressions ooncerinng Ood,—the Law and the Gospel in the 
Church,—the UiIph and Sacraments of the Church, Infant Bap¬ 
tism and the Ivord’s Supper,—Christian liberty in food, drink, 
clothing, and ecclesiastical places of meeting,—Divine freedom 
from respect of persons in saving some and hardening othera,— 
the Cause of Sin, anci the Mediator the Son of God,—the removal 
of obnoxious heretics and antichrists. The Confession is less 
pleasing in tone than its predecessors, being burdened with 
polemic and controversy. 

(On tlie Hungarian Confessions, see Report of Second General 
Council of Presbyterian Alliance, Philadelphia, 1880 (for a full 
account, though marred by misprints ana unfamiliaritv with 
English on the part of the Hungarian contributor, F^rancis 
Balogh, Prof, of Ch. Hist at Debreuzeii), pp. 10»»-112rt; also 
Miiller, op. cit. pp. xxxvi-xxxix, l^atin texts of 2, 8, and 4, pp. 
m 4f.3; Schaff, Hiet. p. S'.llf.] 

ii. HoiiKMlA.—In Bohemia, ajiart from the native 
l]tra(|ULsiii, wlioae stamiarda have been discussed 
(p. 844'’), t here was also, as in Hungary, a divi.sion 
of Protestant sympathies between Lutheranism 
and Oalviiiism. Reference has already (p. 844*’) 
been made to Calvinistic influence in the unionist 
Confession of 1575. But the outstanding Cal¬ 
vinist Bohemian Confe.ssiori ia the little Known 
Cun/es'iion of 1609, containing *20 chayiters, almost 
eatechetic in form, which had been presented to 
King Ferilinand, to the Emperor Maximilian II., 
and to King Sigismund Augustus il. of Poland— 
a revision and expansion of older documents of 
1535 and 1564, retaining not a little of the native 
pre-Reformation type of teaching. The Reformed 
Church of Bolienlin and Moravia recognizes the 
Heidelberg Catechi.srn and tbe Second Helvetic 
Confession. 

fMuller, pp. xxxix-xl, text in Latin, pp. 458-80(1.] 

iii. Piedmont. —In Piedmont there was drawn 
uj», as mentioned above (p. 844‘’), the Calvinistic 
Ivaldensian Confession of in 33 propositions 
with an ajijiendix repudiating 14 Romanist accusa¬ 
tions—based upon the Fren(;h Confession of Calvin. 

[ French text in Muller, pp. 600-605, French and English in 
Schaff, Koaiig. Prot. Creeds, pp. 767-77(1.] 

iv. Poland. —In Poland, apart from the De¬ 
claration of Thom, mentioned above (p. 867) as 
a Confession recognized in Brandenburg, there 
needs only to be made a reference to the Con- 
sensus of Sendmnir (1570). The death of John h 
I^asco and of Prince Radziwill, the leaders of the 
Polish Reformation, and the pressure of Roman 
propaganda, led to the meeting and Confederation 
of Lutherans, Calvinists, and Bohemian Brethren 
at Sendomir in 1570, and to the issue of a joint- 
Confession setting forth their agreement on the 
fundamental Articles of Protestant faith embodied 
in their standards, and their compromise on the 
Lord’.s Sup]ier, in Melanchthonian or Calvinist 
terms, affirming the substantial presence of Christ 
(not of llis body and blood), denying that the 
elements are mere symbols, avoidirm technical 
Lutheran language, and omitting all reference 
to the doctrine of Predestination. The Confession 
contains a lengtl^ fiassage on the Sacraments from 
Melanchthon’s ‘ Reiietition ’ of the Augsburg Con- 
fe.ssion, drawn up in 1551 for the Council of Trent, 
and in Melanchthon’s spirit it acknowledges the 
Christian soundness of all three parties, and enjoins 
the cultivation of good relations between them. In 
1570, at Posen, a series of 20 short supplementary 
Articles were adopted in confirmation of the Con¬ 
sensus. The Conseiisu.s was repeatedly ratified by 
Polish Sjnods. 

[Schaff, Hist. pp. 681-688; art. ‘Sendomir,’ in PR&', 
Nieinever, Collectw Confessionum, Ij«ipzig, 1840, p. 661 ff. (Lat. 
text); Reck, Dxe symbolischen Bucher\ 1846, vol. li. p. 87 ff. 
(Genu text).] 

V. Constantinople.— In Constantinople, Cal¬ 
vinism found an exponent in so exalted a person¬ 
age as the Patriarch, Cyril Lncar, who was a 
life-long correspondent with the (Genevan Re¬ 
formers (see above, p. 837). His Confession of 
Faith (1631) went further than that of his siic- 


ce.s.sor at Alexandria, Metrojihanes (1625), who, 
while not openly espousing Protestant view’s, 
refrained from polemic against them, though 
opposing Roman Catholic tenets. It was supple¬ 
ment e<l by various Catechisms. The earliest form, 
of 1629, was in Latin. The edition of 1631 con¬ 
tained four added (juestions and answers, and was 
in Greek. The edition of 1633, at Geneva, was in 
both languages. 

Of the 18 ohapters, 1, 4, 6, 6, 7, 8, 9, arid 16 are Catholic and 
unroiitroversial—oil the doctrines of the Trinity, Creation and 
Providence, the Fall, the Incarnation and Glory of Christ, Faith, 
and Baptismal Regeneration, the Procession of tbe Spirit being 
expressed in terms of the plimsing of the mediating Council of 
Florence, ‘proceeding from Uie Father through the Son.’ In 
the other 10 chapters, the teaching is unmistakably Reformed 
and Calvinistic The authoritv of Scripture is supreme as the 
infallible Word of Ood, and the A]) 0 ('ry])ha are excluded from 
canonical authority (ch. ‘2 and appendix). The Church may err 
and sin, and needs the grace of the HoI\ Kpiiit and llis teacnlng 
rather than that of any mortal man (ch 12). On Predestina¬ 
tion, Cyril agrees with i>ort against the Arminians (<‘h. 3). He 
acts forth Justification in ch. 18 m these terms . ‘ Wc believe 
that tiiari is justified by faith, not by works Hut when we say 
“ by faith,” we understand its correlative, the righteousness of 
Christ, which faith, performing the ntllce of the hand, appre¬ 
hends and applie.4 to us for salvation. And this ... in no 
wise to the prejudice of works . . . they are by no means to 
be neglected, they are necessary means ond evidences of our 
faith and a confirmation of our calling. . . . They are of them¬ 
selves by no means sufficient to save man. Tbe righteousness 
of Christ, applied to the penitent, alone Justifies and saves the 
believer’ (after Schaff). There are but two Sacraments insti¬ 
tuted by Christ; both require faitli for their efficacy (ch. 16). 
Trarisubstantiatioii and oral manducatiun are alike erroneous 
doctrines, and are to be replaced by Calvin's teaching on the 
real but spiritual presence and reception of the body and blood 
of Christ (ch. 17). Purgatory and post-mortem repentance are 
denied (ch 18). The Confession, of course, never became 
authoritative, but it is a significant evidence of the influence 
of the Genevan School. 

(Schaff, Hist. pp. 64-67; art. ‘ Lukaris,’ In PRUJe.} 

vi. Spain. —In Spain three Calvini«tic Con fen- 
aiona have been recognized : 

(1) Confession of 1559 of Spanish refugees from 
the Inquisition, in London. It is believed to have 
been very moderately Calvinistic in type, and 
contained 21 Articles. 

(2) Confession of Seville (1869), on the basis of 
an earlier draft prepared at Gibraltar, accepted by 
the Cliurcdies of Seville, Cordova, Granada, Malaga, 
Cadiz, and Huelva. It contains 26 chapters with 

iroof-texts. It is largely a reproduction of the 
Vestminster (’onfesaion, in parts a translation of it. 

(3) Confession of Madrid (1872), prepared anci 
authorized by the Assembly of trie Reformed 
Church of Spain, the ‘Siiariish Christian Church.' 
It contains 25 chapters, and is similar in character 
to that of 1869, the oc.casioii for its preparation 
being the union of the Andalusian ChurclujH form¬ 
ing the Sjianish Reformed Church, wdiich had 
recognized the earlier standard of doctrine, with 
a number of other congregations, some of which 
had been fostered by missions from Protestant 
countries. 

[Report of Second Oen. Council of Presbyterian Alliance, 
Philad., 1880, pp. 1121-1123.] 

vii, Italy. —The Confession of the Evamjelical 
Church of Italy (1870) is a very short statement in 
8 Articles, adopted at Milan by a group of Free 
Churches met in Assembly, ‘siiniily as tiie out¬ 
ward bond of unity in the faith and the banner 
of the Church.' 

The Articles refer to (1) Scripture ; (2) Man's original state, the 
Fall, and its result; (3) God’s desire to save ; (4) Salvation, its 
source, means, vehicle, and results; (5) the life of the Redeemed, 
and the source of its strength ; (6) the Church ; (7) Ministries In 
the Church ; (8) the Second Advent of Christ, and Judgment. 

(Schaff, Evang. Prot. Creeds, pp. 787-788.] 

E. The British Islands and Empire.— i. 
England. —In Episcopalian England, as we have 
seen (pp. 861-857 above), Calvinism early made 
its pre.sence felt, at first by reason of political 
exigencies under the cloak of Melanchthonian 
Lutheranism, later with unmistakable clearness 
in the accepted Articles (1649-1563), though never 
in its extremer forms, and finally in the Lambeth 
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vl505) and Irish (1615) Articles, with sharp decision hood in Ohrlst proceeded from the eternal decree ; for the Kame 

and without compromise eternal God and Father who of mere grace elected um m Ohriet 

ii ScoTl ANI> -Tn IVPHlivtprinn KcnflnnH Son before the foundation of the world appointed 

. 'SO ^1 LAND.- In t reHoyierian Scotland, t^en- Ilhn to be our Head, our Brother, our Pastor ... giving power 
evan teaching was dominant from the first, alike to believera to be the sona of God . . . by which holy frateruit/ 
in Confessions and in Catechisms. Apart from ‘quhatsaever wee have tynt in Adam is restored unto us 

the articles of belief or ‘ places ’ of the early Pro- reprobation »ve 

4 . I 14 j 41 *^1 *'“® reprobate are mentioned as a class distinct from the 

testant teachers and martyrs, and the vernacular elect (cf. the English Articles): Those who lack the Spirit of 
Catechism exj>oiinding the Apostles' Creed pre- »nctiflcation, and live in sin, cannot have Christ living in their 
pared by Archbishop Hamilton for priests and ^®®rts till they repent and are ohanped (XIII.). Good works 
npnitlfi IITI fill* nf til*. IfriLirniatLin in 1on I fruit of faith, and faith the gift of the Spirit (XII. and 

people on tin tve of tlie Kcforniation in 155-, and XIII.). The true Church is invisible; known only to God, who 

the contenniorarv versified Creed of the ‘ Glide and k»mwii Hi« h 
G od lie liallates,’ (1) the first Confessional utter¬ 
ance of Scottish faith is the Confession of the 
English Congregation at Geneva (1556), which, 
aloii;.r with forms of prayer, had Loon framed on 


knows Hi 8 elect; it includes the children of true believers, 
saints in glory and saints who yet live and fight against sin; 
out of that true Church, as without Christ, there is uo salva¬ 
tion, howsoever men may live according to equity and justice 
(XVI.\ The notes of the true Church are three—-the true 
preaching of the Word of God, the right administration of the 


t he teaching of Calvin’s 15S6 Catechism and Forma «‘«i»-ament8, discipline uprightly administered ; the interpreta- 
of Prnvcr for Iho forurr^crufw.n of tion of Scripture belongs to no private or public person, to no 

1 ^ blic congregation at 1 rarikfort in Chnrcb by reason of any earthly pre-eminence, but to the Spirit 

looo by Knox and four others commissioned to do of Hod bj whom it was written ; when in doubt we are to look 


the work—Wbiltingham, Gilby, Foxe, and Cole. 
Wlimi jiartiif tlic J^'rankfort congregation migrated 
to Geneva, they took with them this ‘Forme of 
Prayers, etc.’ The brief Confession is the first 
among its contents. It is a running parai>hraae 
and exjiansiori of the Ajiostles’ Cieed, whose 
clauses were printed as insets on the margin of the 
successive jiaragraphs. On Scripture, on the two¬ 
fold Decree, and on the Sacraments, it is com])Iotely 
loyal to (yalvin, wdtli whose approval, indeed, it 
was issued. On Ivnox’s return to Scotland the 
‘Forme of Prayers’ was speedily ‘appioved and 
received by tin' Church,’ anti issued, practically 
without change, for common use. 


[Text in Dunlop’s CoKeefton of ('ovfeaaiom of Faith, Cats- 
chutim, He., of Public Authontp tv the Church of Scotland, 
I7l9, 17‘J2, vol. ii. pp. 1-12; also, with introduction,'in Laing's 
Worka of John Knox, lH4fi-64, vol. iv. pp. 143-173. | 

(2) 'riie Roots Confession of 1560 marks the con¬ 
summation of the lieforrnatiun in Scotland. It 
was tlrawn up in four djiys, by instruction of the 
EstatoH of Parliament, by Knox with the assistance 
of five others—Winram, Spottiswoodc, Hillock, 
Douglas, and Rowe—and, after private revision 
by Lethiiigton and Lord Janies Stewart, who 
temjiered its language and secured the omission 
of an article im the ‘ dysolxidiens that subjects 
owe unto their magistrates,’ it was ajijiroved 1^ 
Parliament as ‘hailsome ami sound doctrine.’ it 
is substantially the work of Knox liimself, w'ho 
had not only juciiared the Geneva Confession wdth 
full knowledge of its Swiss conn ter jiarts, Imt had 
been consulted legarding the English Articles of 
Edwaid VI. 

The Preface is a st riking introduction, vivid, pioture.sque, and 
vigorous, and has often been the subject of well-deserved 
erujoiiuiim. Like the First Confession of Basel (m-'M), it invites 
correction on tJie basis of Seripture, und diselauus incrraney 
‘protesland (hat gif onie mon will note in this our Oonfessioiin 
onie Artickle or senteuco repiignand to GcKlb halie word, that 
It Wald please him of his gentlenesH ond for Christian charities 
Mke to admonish us of the same in writing; and we upon our 
honoures and fldehtie, he Gods grace do promise unto him 
satisfaction fra the mouth of God. that is, fra his halv scriptures 
or else reformation of that quhilk he sal prove lo‘ he amlsse.’ 
Opening with the words, * Lang have we thirsted, dear Brethren 
to have notified to the warld the Sum of that Doctrine iiuhilk 
we professe, and for quhilk we have sustained liifaniie and 
llanger,’ it ends—‘be the assistance of the michtie Spirit of 
the same our Lord Jesus Christ, wo flrinely purpose to aliido to 
the end m the Confessiouii of (his our faith, as be Artickles 
followis.’ 

Its 26 Artieles tr«‘nt of ‘God, the Creation of Man, Original 
of the Promise, the Continuanc e ... of 
the Kirk, the Inenriiiition, why it belioovod the Mediator to he 
very Gorl and very .Mnii, Election, Christ’s Death, Passion and 
Kiirial, the Resurrection, the Ascension, l<'aith in the Holy 
Goste, the Cause of Glide Warkis. what Warkis are repiitit 
Lude hefoir God, the Perfoetioiiii of the Law and the Imper- 
metionri of Man, the Kirk, the Inmiurtulitie of the Saules, the 
Notls he the quhilk the Trewe Kirk is decernlt fra the false, 
and quha sail he Judge of the I)o<-trine, the Auihoritie of the 
Kcriptures, Generali Councillis, the Sarramentis, their Rieht 
^ininistratmiin, to whom they aiiperlaine, the Civile Magis- 
Hie Kirk.’ In common with 
the other btanilanls of the Reformation, it depreeates heresy 
from the Catholic ( reeds. The artielos on Election (VII, and 
VIII. j are characienstic. the eonjunotion of (iodheail and man- 


to the utterance of the Spirit within the body of Scripture, to 
Christ's own example and commandment; by Scripture all 
teachers and Councils are to be judged (Artt. XVlll.-XX.). 
Coinicils are fallible at the best. . . ‘Not that we think that any 
policie and an ordour in ceremonies can be appointed for al 
ages, times, and places. For, as ceremonies sik as men have 
devised, are hot temporall; so may and auchtthey to be changed 
when they rather foster superstition then that they edilie the 
Kirk using the same’ (Art. XX.). The Two Sacraments of the 
New Testament correspond to Oireumeision and Passover in 
the Old : they are not only to distinguish visibly God’s people 
from others, but to exercise their faith, and seal in ttieir hearts 
the assurance of His promise and of their union with Christ: 
they are not ‘naked and baire signes’: by them we are truly 
engrafted in and fed by Christ; the signs are neither to be wor¬ 
shipped nor handled lightly, but reverenced; the very body and 
blood of Christ are by virtue of llis Godhead communicated to 
us, distant thougii He is in heaven, not by any transiibstaiitia- 
tion, but through faith by the power of the Holy Spirit, so that 
we become flesh of His flesh, bone of His bones, and receive * life 
and iininortaUtio,... quhilk, albeit we confesse are nether given 
unto 118 at that tune onelie, nether zit be the proper power and 
yer(.ue of the Sacrament onelie; zit we alfirme that the faithful!, 
in the rieht use of the Lords Table has conjuiictioun with 
Christ Jesus as the natural! man can not apprehend' (Art. 
XXI.; cf, Eng. Artt.). Papists have corrupted, profaned, and 
adulterated the Sacraments; their stealing of the cup from 
God’s people is sacrilege (Art. XXII.). The civil magistrate is 
ordained of God, and to be honoured and obeyed accordingly 
as the ‘ Lieu-temieuts of God in whose Sessiouns God himself 
dole sit and judge'; to kings and magistrates the conservation 
and purgation of religion chiefly belong: ‘ Sik as resist the 
supreme power, doing that thing quhilk appertains to his 
charge do resist Ooddis ordinance, and therefore cannot be 
guillles' (Art. XXIV.), Finally, though a Church have all the 
true notes, ‘ we tueane not that everie particular persoun joyued 
with Bik eonipanv be ane elect member of Christ Jesus : For we 
acknowledge aiiu confess that Dornell, Cockell, and Caffe may 
be sawen, grow, and in great ahoundaru'e lie in the middle 
of the wheit.’ After a doxology, the Confession finely closes: 

‘ Arise, O Lonl, and let thv enemies be confounded ; let them 
flee from thy presence that hate thy godlie name. Give thy 
ser\ aiids strenth to speake thy word in bauldnesse, and let all 
Nutiouns cleave to thy trew knawledge. Amen.’ 

It is the national and the native Confession of 
Scotland, exhalinf? the spirit of the thrilling times 
that hronght it into being. It is practical rather 
than theological in its terms and purjiose, keenly 
alive to the needs of the hour—persuasion rather 
than contioveisy. If the language of the preface 
is stern and harsh towards Roman Catholics, it is 
never merti abuse or caricature ; it is the plain 
truthful speech of men who had seen and suffered, 
whose revered friends and teachers had been tom 
from their side and murdered for the truth. 
Though Edward Irving was less than fair to 
the Westminster Confession,—its supplanter, as he 
deemed it,—his often quoted words cannot be 
inijiroved upon : ‘ The Scottish Confession was the 
banner of tlie Cliurch in all her wrestlings and 
conflicts, the We.stniinstcr Confession but as the 
(;anip-colours which she hath used during her days 
of peace—the one for battle, the other for fair 
ayipearance and good order. This document . . . 
is written in a most Ivonest, straightforward, manly 
s^le, without compliment or flattery, ^^ithout 
ancciation of logical precision and learned accuracy, 
as if it came fre.'-h from the heart of laborious 
workmen, all the day long busy with the preacliing 
of the truth, and sitting down at night, to ernliody 
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the heads of what was continually taught. There 
is a freshness of life about it which no trequeiicy 
of reading wears off’ [Collected Writings, Lonif. 
1864, i. 601). 

[Schaff, Uist. pp. 680-686, Evang. Prot. Creeds, text in Scots 
and Lat. pp. 437-479; Dunlop, ColUetum, pp. 13-98; Muller, 
JLiat. text, pp. 249-268; C. G. M‘Crie, Confessionti of the Church 
aj Scotland, 1907, pp. 14-21; Edward Irving:, Confemona, etc., 
of the Church of Scotland, 1831; Mitchell, Scottish Reforma¬ 
tion, 1900, p. 99 ff. ; Lindsay, Utet, of Reformation, vol. U. 
p. 300 ff., and the Standard Scottish Church Histories.] 

(3) The Scott'Lsh National Comnants of 1581, 
1638, and 1643 bridge the interval between the 
Scots and the Westminster Confessions. They are 
not technically Confessional in form, but they call 
themselves Confessions, and contain matter of the 
nature of doctrinal manifestos, and tlu;refore claim 
a place in this review. 'I'liey are a special feature 
of Scottish religion in arms against ‘ Vopery ’ and 
‘ Prelacy ’ in succession, and they expressly model 
themselves on such Ul’ Covenants as those of 
floshua and Jehoiada, witnessing to the genuinely 
national character of the Uelorm movement in 
that country. 

The National Covenant, or Second Scots Con¬ 
fession, also called the King’s Confession (1581), 
was in Scots and in Latin, the work of Knox’s 
friend and colleague, John (Jraig. It solemnly re¬ 
affirms the Scots Confession, strengthening its 
condemnation of Roman usurpations 
'umn the scriptureH of God, the Ktrk, the Civil! Matpstrato 
and cotiHciences of uicn; all hia tyranous lawea made upon 
indifferent thiiiKis agaiuis our Cliriatlan Iiberlie ; ... hie fyve 
bastard sacrametits . . . his cruell judgement againis infants 
departing without the Sacrament, his absolute tiecessitio of 
baptisiiio . . . his warldlie iiionarchie and wicked hierarchie . .. 
bis erroneous and bluudic decreets mode at Treiite.' 

Schaff describes it as the most fiercely anti-Popish 
of all Confessions, and notes that its reference to 
infant salvation, corresjKiiiding to the private view 
of Zwingli and Bui linger, is the first Confessional 
utterance of the kind. The closing sentences will 
serve as an example of its contents. In view ol 
the existijnee of veiled Roman ism and outward 
conformity in hope of tlui overthrow of the re¬ 
formed faith, 

‘We theirtoir, willing to take away all suHturiori of hypocrisie, 
and of HU* double deal mg with God and his Kirk, protest and 
call the Searcher of all ileartis for witiieas, that our iimidis and 
heivrtis do fullilie agree with this our OonfesBiori, promeis, aith 
and aiiJjseription : sa that we ar not iiiovit with oiiy warldlie 
reaiieet, but ar perswadit oiilie in our conscieiiee, through the 
kiiawledgc ami love of Godis trew Religion nretiUfl in our 
heartis bo the ITolie Spruit, as we sal answer to him in the day 
when the secreils of heartis sal be disclosed. And because we 
perceavo that the qiiyetness and stabilitie of our Religion and 
Kirk doth depend upon the safety and good behaviour of the 
Kingis Majestic . . . We protest and promeis soleninetlie . . . 
that wc sail defend his persnnne and authoritio with our goarc, 
bodies, and lyves, in the defence ofChristis Rvangell, libertie of 
our eountroy ... as we desire our God to be a strung and 
merciful] defendar to us in the day of our death, and coming of 
our Ijord Jesus Christ, to whom, with the Father and the 
llnlie Spreil, be all honour and glorie etcrnallie. Amen.' 

The Covenant, was signed by King James vi., 
ami his household, nobles, and ministers ; later in 
the same year by the General Assemhly of the 
Cliurch, and by all ranks and classes ; later still in 
1590 with additions. 

The Jieneived National Covenant of 1638 includes 
the first, with addil.ions by Alexander Henderson 
and Johnston of Warriston, occasioned by the 
attempt of Charles I. and Archbishop Laud to 
force tlie Scottish Church to accept the Royal 
Supremacy, with a hierarchy, and an elaborate 
Anglican service approximating to the Homan. 

The Solemn League and Covenant of 1643 is also 
* anti-rpiscopal a« well as anti-papal . . . the connecting link 
between Scotch PreBbyterianlsm and Englieh Puritanism, be¬ 
tween the General AsHeitibly and the Wegtiiiinster Assembly, 
between the Scotch Parliament and the Long Parliament. It 
aimed to secure uniformity of religion in the united realms’ 
(Schaff, Hist. p. 689> 

Its occasion was an appeal by the English Long 
Parliament and by the Westminster Assembly of 
Divines to the Scots for aid against Charles i. It 


was drawn up by Alexander Henderson, then 
Rector of Kilinmirgh University and Moderator of 
the General Assembly, and was enthusiastically 
adopted by the Assembly and the Scottish Con¬ 
vention. It is not a theological but a politico- 
religious document. 

[Schaff, Hist. pp. 686-694, Evang. Prot. Creeds, pp. 480-486; 
Dunlop, CoUe-ciian, pp. 99-137 ; M‘Crie, Confeesions qf Church 
of Scotland, pp. 21-27 ; Scottish Church Histories.] 

(4) The Aberdeen Confession (1616), though the 
work of the Episcopalian party during its ascend¬ 
ancy, and accordingly linked with tlie Five Articles 
of Perth (1618) and the Laudian Service Book in 
popular dislike, is not a whit less Calvinistic in its 
Predestiiiarian or Sacramental or Scriptural doc¬ 
trine than the Scots Confession, or indeed the 
subsequent Confession of Westminster. Its lan¬ 
guage is naturally free from the violence of 1560. 
Though approved by the Assembly of 1616, it hod 
but a short-lived authority. It hiwl been previously 
drafted (by Hall and Adamson, according to Scot 
of Cupar), and during the Assembly was revised 
by Rooert Howie of St. Andrews, Forbes of Corse, 
llay, Struthers, andCowper (Calderwoud, History, 
1842-9, vii. 233-242). M'Crie credits it as a whole 
mainly to Howie. 

(M‘Crie, Confessions, pp. 27-36. Text in Lhe Booke of the 
Universall Kirk of Scotlaiul, 1839, pp. 1132-1139, au ‘The New 
ConfesHioti of Faith ‘; Maepherson, Hist, of Ch. in Scotland, 
1901. pp. 170-171; MitcheU, Scothsh Refimnatum, 1900, p. 118; 
Grub, Eceles. History, 1861, ii. 306.] 

(5) Catechisms authorized in Scotland before 
164G .—In no country was catechetic instruction of 
young and adult more prized or practised than in 
Scotland during the century after the Reformation. 
According to the First Hook of Discipline (ch. IJ, 
paragrapli 3), 

‘After noone must the young children be public.kly examined 
in tlieir (Jatechism, in tho Audience of the People; in doing 
whereof the Minister must l ike great diligence as well to cause 
the people understand the (Questions proponed as the Answon, 
and tho Doctrine that may he collected tliereof: tlie order to 
he kept in teaching the Catechism, and how much of it is 
af>iH>intcd for every Sunday is already distinguished in the 
Catechism printed with the Book of our Common Order; which 
Catechism fsc. Calvin’s] is tlie most perfect that ever yet wa» 
used in the Kirk.’ 

A very large number of manuals were in circu¬ 
lation. At tho Hampton Court Conference, King 
JaTne.s comjdained tliat in Scotland every good 
mother’s son counted himself fit to write a cate- 
clvsm. One of the earlitist to secure currency was 
a Metrical Catechism by the Wedderburns, corre¬ 
sponding to metrical forms of the I’salter and 
Apostles’ Creed. In Latin, or in translation, the 
Geneva Catechism of Calvin and the lleidelherg or 
Palatine Catechism were authoritative. Admir¬ 
able native products were the Larger and the 
Shorter (abridged) Catechisms M John Craig, the 
author of tho First Covenan t. Tne former appeared 
in 1581, was authorized in 1590, abridged by order 
of Assembly, and issued afresh in the shorter form 
which was the standard of instruction till super¬ 
seded by the Westminster Catechism. 

Craig’s Larger Catechism begins; ' Who made man and 
woman ?—The eternal God of his goodness. Whereof mode he 
them?—Of an earthly body and uu heavenly spirit. To whose 
image made he them ?—^To his own image.* The Shorter, used 
for examination before Communion, begins : ' What are we by 
nature ?—The children of God's wrath,’ and contains 90 questions 
in 12 groups: of our bondage through Adam, our redemption 
by Christ, our Participation with Christ, the Word, our Liberty 
to serve God, the Sacraments, Baptism, the Supper, Discipline, 
the Magistrate, ‘the Tabic in special,’ and the end of our Re¬ 
demption. 

In both works question and answer are uniquely 
brief and pithy, many of the answers being models 
of lucidity and effectiveness. The same may also 
be said of the Latin Summula Catechismi or Rudi- 
menta Pietatis long used in higher schools, ascribed 
to Andrew Simpson of Perth—a little manual in 41 
questions based on the ‘ Threefold State of Man,* 
(1) in sanctitate et sanitate, (2) sub peccato et 
morte, (3) sub Christi gratia. 
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[Horatius Bonar, CatechuimK of Uu Scottish Re/ormatton, 
London, 1866 ; Dunlop, tJollectmn. ii. 139-38*2; Schaff, Hist 
pp. 69(1-701.1 

(6) The Westminster Confession and Catediisins 
(1640-7) were the work of a iiieiuorable Assemhly 
of Divines, selected, appointed, and maintained by 
the Long Varllament, ‘ to lie consulted with by the 
Parliament loi tlie settling of the government and 
liturgy of the Chnrch of hhigland ; and for vindi- 
e.ating and clearing of the doctrine of the said 
Church from false aspersions and interpretations.’ 
In 1640, ('ommissionerH from Scotland had brought 
representations that ‘ it is to be wished that there 
were one (.yonfeH.sion of F'aith, one form of (’ate* 
chisin, one Directory for all the parts of the public 
worship of (iod ... in all the churches of his 
inaiesty’s dominions,’ and the English Parliament 
reciprocated the desire. The Assembly was con* 
stituUid in 1643, botli Houses of Parliament with¬ 
out the Iloyul consent having condemned the 
episcopal hierarchy as ‘evil, ollensive, and burden¬ 
some to the kingdom,’ and resolved to set up a 
government ‘ most agreeable to God’s word, most 
apt to j)ro(*ure and preserve the peace of the 
(Jliurch at home, and in nearer agreement with the 
Church of Scotland, ami other Reformed Churches 
abroad.’ The Assembly was to be composed of 
151 members, 30 of whom were eminent laymen 
(10 Lords, and 20 Commons), among them Selden, 
Pym, St. John, ami Vane, and the rest divines repre¬ 
sentative of the English counties—a group of mode¬ 
rate Episcopalians, including the learned James 
Ussher, Archhisliop of Armagh, the Bishops of 
Exeter, Bristol, and Worcester, and five dcHitors of 
divinity from tlie Universities, a grouji of aliout a 
dozen learned Independents headed by Thomas 
Goodwin and Philip Nye, an influential Erastian 
grouji, including Lightroot, Selden, and Coleman, 
all distinguished Hebrew scholars, and representing 
the mind of Parliament, and a gi'oup, by far the 
largest, of Presbyterians, either, like Twisse the 
Prolocutor, Gataker, Reynolds, and Palmer, main¬ 
taining jus hunianwn of l^resbytery as consis¬ 
tent with Scripture, or insisting on its^M-v divinum 
as cornu landeci lijr Scripture. A group of Scottish 
Commissioners, five ministers, including Alexander 
Henderson, Rector of the University of Edinburgh, 
Robert Baillic, Principal and Professor of Divinity 
ill the University of (Glasgow, Samuel Rutherford 
of the same ollice at St. Andrews, and George 
(Rllespie, a youthful Edinburgh minister of un¬ 
usual talent, ami three (iovenanting laymen, the 
martyr Marquis of Argyle, liord Maitl.and, after¬ 
wards the j)er.secuting hkirl of Lauderdale, and 
Sir Archibald Johnston of Warri.ston, uncle of 
Bishoj» Burnet, uwe associated with the Assembly 
throughout, acting on all its committees, and by 
force of character, scholarship, and debating jMiwer 
exenising an influence out of all proportion to 
their number. King Charle.s’s veto and the 
troubles of the (Mvil War prevented the Episco¬ 
palian divines, with one or tM'o exceptions, from 
attending, but Ussher’s ab.seuce Mutli the King at 
Oxford failed to preiudicc his theological influence 
in the proceedings, for his Confessional work w'as 
their basis, and, after all, the Assembly, though 
Puritan, was Anglican in its orders. The members 
were without excej)tion convinced Calvinists of the 
orthodox type, without even a tinge of Arminian- 
isni. They debated in perfect personal freedom, 
without haste or interference, under the common 
vow which was read at the beginning of each 
week’.*^ labours: 

‘1 do Hcriously pronitse and vow, in the presence of Almighty 
Qm, that in thiH AsHotnhIy, whereof I am a member, I will main¬ 
tain nothhur in point of doetrine but what I believe to be most 
agreeable to the Word of God ; nor in point of discipline, but 
what' may make most for God’s glorv and the peace and irood of 
His Ch 11 roll * * 


I’he meetings were held first in the chapel of 
Henry VII. iii Westminster, then in the historic 
.leru.salem Chamber in the Deanery, Ten wrecks 
were devoted to the revision of the Thirty-nine 
Articles to bring them into unequivocally (Jalvin- 
istic form on the lines of the Tiambeth Articles and 
of IJsslier’s Irish Articles, and the first fifteen were 
finished, ami supi»lied with Scripture proofs (for 
text, see Hall, Iiarmony of Prot. Confess}ons, pp. 
605-512, where they are printed ‘just as a matter 
of curiosity ’). 

By order of Parliament the Assembly tlicn 
turned its attention to the preparation of a Con¬ 
fession of Faith, Catechisms, and Book of Dis- 
cijdine, for use throughout tlie three kingdoms. 
The Confession was ready after two years and a 
quarter of unremitting work, the Catechisms and 
Book of Order taking shape simultaneously. It 
was submitted in jirint to Parliament in Dec. 
1646, and again in Ajiril 1647, when furnished by 
order with Scripture proofs, which, it appeals, 
tlie divine.s had not been desirous of incorporat¬ 
ing with it. The chief responsibility for _ the 
authorship may V)e assigned to Drs. Twisse, 
Tuckney, Arrowsmith, Reynolds, Temple, Hoyle, 
Palmer, llerle, and the {Scottish Commissioners, 
though every sentence was openly debated with 
freedom ancf deliberation. Parliament carefully 
considered the successive Articles, and omitted 
XXX. and XXXI., on (Uiurch Censures, and on 
Synods and Councils, with parts of XX., XXIII., 
and XXIV., on Christian liberty, on the Civil 
Magistrate, and on Marriage. The work was 
then issued in 1648 in English and Latin by Parlia¬ 
mentary authority, and enjoyed, until the liestora 
tion, the unique distinction of being the Confes¬ 
sional standard of the whole United Kingdom. It 
first received Royal Sanction in 1690 under William 
and Mary. In Scotland the Assembly of 1647 
a})pToved of it in its complete form as ‘ most 
agreeable to the Word of (Iod, and in nothing 
contrary to the received doctrine, worship, dis¬ 
cipline, and government of this Kirk.* In 1649 
the Scottish I’arliament also ap])roved of it, and 
the Assomhly ordaine<i that ‘ in every house where 
there is any who can read, there be at least one 
:*opy of the Shorter and Larger Catechism, Con- 
fes.sion of Faith, and Dirc(;tory for family worship.’ 
Though not intended by its English authors to he 
imposed on the individual ron.'sciouce as a docu¬ 
ment for subscription, it was promptly so used in 
Scotland. 

In its complete form, as still current, the Con¬ 
fession extends to 33 chapters, each containing 
a small group of articulate propositions. The 
chapters treaf of Scripture, the Trinity, God’s 
Decree, Creation, Providence, the Fall, Sin and 
its Punishment, God’s Covenant with Man, Christ 
the Mediator, Free-will, Effectual Calling, Justi¬ 
fication, Adoption, Sanctification, Saving Faith, 
Repentance unto Life, Good Works, the Persever¬ 
ance of Saints, Assurance of Grace and Salvation, 
the Law, Christian Liberty and J^ilierty of Con¬ 
science, Worship and the Sabbath, Lawful Oaths 
and Vows, the Civil Magistrate, Marriage and 
Divorce, the Church, the Communion of Saints, 
the Sacraments, Baptism, the Lord’s Supper, 
Church Censures, Synods and (Councils, the State 
after 1 )eath and the Resurrection, and the Last Judg¬ 
ment. ’riiis is the o»der throughout, with slight 
additions and subtractions and divisions, of the 
19 Irish Articles of 1616 (see above, p. 855 f.), 
which begin with Scripture and end with the Last 
.ludguient, and, much less closely, the order of the 
more theological portion of the 39 English Articles. 
It thus anticipates one of the most generally 
accepted modern divisions of Christian doctrine, 
viz. the sequence, after a preface on Scripture 
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of God, Man, Christ, Salvation, Church, and Last 
Things. 

The Doctrine of Scripture in ch. i. is a theo¬ 
logical classic, and its contents deserve to l>e 
quoted not only as representative of the genius , 
and spirit of the Westminster Assembly, but for 
their own dignity, comprehensiveness, and worth: j 
' L Alttiough the light of nature, and the works of Creation 
and Providence, do »o far inanifeHt the goodnesB, wiadom, and 
power of God as to leave men inexcusable; yet are they not 
eufllcicnt to give that knowledge of God and of his will which 
is neccHsary unto salvation ; therefore it pleased the Lord at 
sundry times and in divers manners to reveal himself and to 
declare that his will unto his Church ; and afterwards for the 
better preserving and propagating of the truth, and for the 
more sure estatilishment and comfort of the Church against 
the corruption of the flesh and the malice of Satan and of the 
world, to commit the same wholly unto writing ; which niaketh 
the Holy Scripture to be most neceBsar 3 '; those former ways of 
God’s revealing his will unto his people being now ceased.’ 

Sect ii. enumerates the Canonical Books of Scripture ‘ as 
given by inspiration of God to be the rule of faith and life,' 
omitting all reference to the Apocr^'pba, and placing the 
Epistle to the Hebrews after the list of Paul’s Epistles as 
an aiionyn'ouB book. Sect. lii. runs; ‘The books commonly 
called Apocrypha, not being of divine inspiration, are no part 
of tlie Canon of Scripture ; and therefore are of no aiithorit.y 
in the Church of God, nor to bo any otherwise approved, 
or made use of, than other human writings ’—iv. ‘ The 
authority of the holv Scripture, for which it ought to be 
believed and obeyed, dependeth not uiion the testimony of 
any man or church, but wholly upon God (who is truth it^ielf), 
the Author thereof; and therefore it is to be ree,eive(l, 
because it is the Word of God.’—v. ‘ We may be moved 
and induced by the testimony of the Church to an high and 
reverent esteem of the hoh Scripture ; and the heaveiilitiess , 
of the matter, the efllcacv of tlie doctrine, the majesty of 
the style, the consent of all the parts, the scope of the whole 
(which IS to give all glory t-o Gon), the full discovery- it makes 
of the only way of man's salvation, the many other incompar- | 
able excellencies, and the entire perfection thereof, are argu- I 
nients whereby it doth abundantly evidence itself to be the | 
Word of God; 3 Ct, nntwithstaiidirig, our full persuasion and I 
assurance of the infallible truth, and divine authority thereof, 
is from the mwaid work of the Holy Spirit, bearing witness by 
and with the Word in our hearts.’—vi. ‘ The whole counsel of 
God, concerning all things necessary for his own glory, niari’n 
salvation, faith, and life, is either expressly set down in Scrip¬ 
ture, or by good and necessarj consequence may be deduced 
from Scniu.ure: unto which nothing at any time is to be 
added, whether by now revelations of the Spirit, or traditions 
of men. Nevertheless we acknoi^lcogc the inward illumina¬ 
tion of the Spirit of God to Im.* necessary for the saving 
understanding of such things os are revealed in the Word; 
and that there are some circumstances concerning the worship 
of God and government of the Church, couinion to human 
actions and societu's, which are to be ordered by the light 
of nature and (Jhrislian prudence according to the general 
rules of the Word, which are always to be observed.’—vii. 
‘All things ill Scripture are not alike plain in themselves, nor 
alike clear unto all; yet those thiiigs which are necessary tfi be 
known, believed, and observed for salvation, are so clearly pro¬ 
pounded and o])eneil in some place of Scripture or other, that 
not only the learned but the unlearned, in a due use of the 
onlinary means, may attain unto a sullicient understanding of 
them.'—viii. ‘The Old Testament in Hebrew (which was the 
native language of the people of God of old), and the New 
Testament in (Jreek (which at the time of the WTitingof it was 
most generally known to the nations), being immediately in¬ 
spired by God, and by his singular care and providence kept 
pure in all ages, are therefore autheritical; so as in all contro¬ 
versies of religion the Church is finally to appeal unto them. 
But because these original tongues are not known to all the 
people of God who have right unto and interest in the Scrip¬ 
tures, and are commanded in the fear of God to read and 
search them, therefore they are to be translated into the 
vulgar language of every nation unto which they come, that 
the Word of God dwelling plentifully in all, they may worship 
him in an acceptable mannet, and through patience and com¬ 
fort of the Scriptures maj have hope.'—lx. ‘ The infallible rule 
of interpretation of Scripture is the Scripture itself; and there¬ 
fore, when there is a question about the true and full sense of 
any Scripture (which is not manifold but one), it must be 
searched and known by other places that speak more clearly.’ 
—X ‘The supreme .Judge, by which all controversies of 
religion are to be determined, and all decrees of councils, 
opinions of ancient w'viters, doctrines of men, and private 
spirits, are to be exaniined, and in whose sentence we are to 
rest, can he no other but the Holy Spirit speaking in the 
Scripture.’ 

Chs. III., V., IX., and XVli., on the Divine 
Decree, Providence, Free-will, and the Persever¬ 
ance of the Saints, present a firm but far from 
extreme type of Calvinism. Written in full view 
of the great Reformed Confessions, they go beyond 
the 39 Articles, the Scots Confession, the Heidel¬ 


berg Catechism, and the Helvetic Confessions, in 
emphasizing the darker side of the Decree; but, 
like the Canons of Dort and the Irish Articles, 
they are strictly infralapsarian, though eminent 
members of the Assembly like Twisse were supra- 
lapsarian Calvinists. The Fall and its havoc are 
nnder a permissive, not a causal or effective, decree. 
The term ‘ reprobation ’ is not used : ‘ preterition, 
passing bv,’ has replaced it as a milder expression, 
perhaps through the influence of men on the draft¬ 
ing committee like Calamy and Arrowsmith, who 
sympathized with the Amyraldist ‘ ^pothetical 
universalism.’ Human freedom is affirmed, and 
‘ the liberty or contingency of second causes,’ as 
compatible with the Divine sovereignty. Between 
‘ particular election ’ and ‘ hypothetical universal¬ 
ism,’ each of which found supporters in the debates, 
the Confession seems to halt. 

Chs. VI.-IX., on Man, contain a development of 
the covenant-idea present in the Irish Articles; 
two Covenants with parallel ordinances, of Works 
in Adam, of Grace in Christ, are distinguished 
—a tlieolo^ical scheme, traceable perliaps to Biil- 
linger, which emphasizes humau freedom, and 
which had been taught on Biblical authority bv 
Rollock in Si^otland, by Cartwright in Engfami, 
by OlevianuB in (xermany, and by Cocceius in 
Holland. Chs. X.-XVIII. are an exceptionally full 
and careful statement of tlie doiitrines bound 
up with Justification. Ch. XXI., of Religious Wor¬ 
ship and the Sabbath Day, affirms the Puritan 
view of worship and of Sabbath-observance, the 
Hebrew Sabbath being a perpetual commandment, 

‘ changed ’ since the Resurrection of Christ to the 
first day of the week, the Lord’s Day, so to Vie 
observed for ever. Ch. xxv., on the Church, dis¬ 
tinguishes the Invisible Church, the whole number 
of the Elect, from the visible Catholic Church, all 
M’ho 

‘ profess the true religion, together with their children... the 
kiiigilom of the liord Jesus Christ, the house and family of 
Qod, out of which there is no ordinary possibility of salvation.' 

‘ This Catholic Church hath been sometimes more, sometimes 
less visible ’ ‘ The purest churches under heaven are subject 
both to mixture and error; and some have so degenerated as 
to become no churches of Christ but synagogues of Satan.’ 
'There is no other head of the Church but the Ijord Jesus 
Christ; nor can the Pope of Rome in any sense be head 
thereof, hut is that Antichrist, that man of sin, and son of per¬ 
dition thatcxniteth himself in the Church against Christ and 
all that 18 called God.’ 

Ch. XXVI. deals with the heavenly and the 
earthly Communion of Saints, and the sacred 
ohligation.s involved, in admirable terms. Chs. 
XXVII,-XXIX. set forth searchingly the full Calvin- 
istic doctrine of the Sacraments in general and in 
particular, in terms which might satisfy every 
seiition of the Reformed Church opart from the 
Lutheran. Ch. xxx., of Church Censures, pro¬ 
vides for discipline through the officers appointed 
by authority of Christ to hold the keys of the 
Kingdom, or visible Church. Ch. xxxi., of Synods 
and Councils, affirms their legitimate convocation 
either by autliority of civil rulers or by their 
own, their right ‘ ministerially ’ to determine con¬ 
troversies of faith and ca.ses of conscience, etc., 
the authority of tlieir decrees on spiritual matters 
if in harmony with God’s Word, and declares, in 
words whi<‘,h necessarily apply to the Assembly 
itself and its articles: 

' All Synods or CouncilH since the Apostles’ times, whether 
general or particular, may err, and many have erred ; therefore 
they are not to be made the rule of faith or practice, but to be 
used as an help in both. (Of. xx. sect, ii ' “ God alone is lord of the 
conscience, and hath left it free from the doctrines and com¬ 
mandments of uieii which are in anything contrary to his wonl, 
or beside it, in matters of faith or worship, so that to believe 
such doctrines, or to obey such commandments out of con¬ 
science, is to betray true liberty of conscience, and the re¬ 
quiring of an implicit faith and an absolute and bUnd obedience 
is to destroy liberty of conscience and reason also.”) Synods 
and Councils are to handle or conclude nothing but that Avhlch 
is ecclesiastical, and are not to intermeddle with civil affairs, 
which concern the Commonwealth, unless by way of humble 
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patition in omm extraordinary ; or by way of advice for aatia- 
taction of conioience, if they be thereunto required by the civil 
magistrate.’ 

Ch. XXXII. deolare.s that 

‘ the bodies of men after death return to dust and see corruption, 
but their souls (which neither die nor sleep), having an immortai 
subsistence, iuimediateiy return to God who gave tliem. Th< 
souls of the righteous, being then made perfect in holiness, are 
received into the highest lieavens, where they behold the face 
of God in light and glory, waiting for the full redemption of 
their bodies; and the souls of the wicked are cast into hell, 
where they remain in torments and utter darkness, reserved to 
the judgment of the great da^. Besides these two places for 
souls s(*parale(i from their bodies, the Bcrinture acknowletigeth 
none. At the last day such as are found alive shall not die, 
but be changed : and all the dead shall be raised up with the 
selfsame Ix^ies, and none other, although with different 
qualities, wliich shall be united amin to their souls for e< 

The bodies of the unjust shall by the power of Christ he raised 
to dishonour : the bodies of the just by his Spirit unto honour, 
and be made conformable to his own glorious body.’ 

Cii. XXXIII. sets forth tho nature of the La.st 
.lud^mient, and itfl end 

‘ for the manifestation of the glory of his (God’s] mercy in the 
eternal salvation of the elect, and of his Justice in the danina- 
tion of the reprobate, who are wicked aud disobedient. . . . 
As Christ would have us to be certainly persuaded that there 
shall be a day of judgment, both to deter all men from sin, and 
for the greater consolation of the godly in their adversity ; so 
will he have that da\ unknown to men, that they may shaki* 
off all carnal securii^y, and he always watchful, beciause they 
know not at what hour the bord will come ; and may be ever 
prmiared to say, “ Come, bord Jesus, come quickly. Amen.’" 

I'wo portums of the (!3onfesaion which have been 
the subject of ecclesiastical heart-searching or inis- 
givinj; are those in e.hs, ill. and X. concerning 
rredestination and Election, and in ch. xxm. on 
the C'ivil Magistrate. 'Phe former, after stating 
that> 

* God from all eternity did. by the most wise and holy counsel 
of his own will, freely and uncharigeabl) oniain whatsoever 
comes to pass: yet so as thereby neither is God the author of 
sin, nor is violence offered to the will of the erealuros, nor is 
the liberty or contingency of second causes taken away, but 
rather estiihlislied.’ 

proceeds to ahirm that some men and angels are 
nredestinated, out of tJod’s mere free grace and 
love without any foresight of faith or good works 
or any other thing in tlie creat ure, unto everlasting 
life, whose number is certain and definite, whereas 
the rest of mankind are foreordained to be passed 
by unto everlasting death for their sin, Ui the praise 

God’s glorious justice. Similarly— 

‘ Klect infants, dying m infancy, arc regenerated and saved 
by Christ through the Spirit, who worketh when and where 
and bow he pleaseth. So also are all other elect persons who 
arc incapable of being oiitwanlly called by the ministry of the 
word. Others not elccteil, although they may be called by the 
ministry of the word, and may have some common operations 
of tho Spirit, yet they never truly come unto Christ, and there¬ 
fore cannot be saved: much less can men not professing the 
Christian religion be saved in any other way wbatsoever, be 
they ever so diligent to frame their lives according to the light 
of nature, and the taw of that religion they do profess ; and to 
assert and maintain that they may, is very iKirnicious and to be 
detested’ (x. sect. iii.). 

These are essentially the jiositions of the Synod 
of Dort of 1619, subject to the same criticisms or 
misunderstandings. Nothing is said of the elect 
being few ; no certain external or internal means 
for tlie recognition of the elect is indicated ; the 
‘ rest of mankind ’ may be few or many ; it i.s not 
definitely allirmed that any infants die inelect, 
thougli the natural suggestion is that some, if not 
indeed many, do, especially as election even of 
adults is w'ithout regard to future merit or worth 
in them. It is not wonderful that the divines of 
We,Htmin8ter, like their kinsmen and forerunners 
at Dort, shouhl have felt it their duty to say: 

’ The doctrine of thia high mystery of prrdeslination is to be 
tiandled with siiecial prudence aud care, that men attending 
the will of God revealed in his word and yielding obedience 
thereunto, may from the certainty of Ihelr effectual vtsation 
be assured of their eternal election. Bo shall this doctrine 
afford matter of praise, reverence, and admiration of God, and 
of humility, diligence, and abundant consolation to all that 
Bincorelj obey the Gospel ’ (ni. sect. viii.). 

The other passage, on the Civil Magistrate, 
ackno^yltidgos the Divine origin and claims of his 
authority, his duty of taking 

* order that unity and peace be preserved in the Church, that 


the truth of God be kept pure and entire, that all blasphemies 
and heresies be suppressed, all corruptions and abuses in wor¬ 
ship and discipline prevented or reformed, and all the ordi¬ 
nances of God duly settled, administered, and observed'; 
but continues: 

‘ For tlie better effecting whereof he hath power to call 
Synods, to be present at them, and to provide that whatsoever 
is transacted in them be according to the mind of God ’; yet 
he ’ may not assume to himself the administration of the word 
and sacraments, or the power of the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven,’ 

the conception apparently being that he ie not to 
interfere with spiritual things bo long as they 
are StTipturally transacted by the Church, whose 
courts and decisions his strong arm is to enforce. 
Here also it rnav he admitted that the Confession 
did not Bucceea in foreclosing future embarrass¬ 
ment. 

The Westminster Confession, then, does for the 
whole system of Calvinistic doctrine what the 
(’anoiiH of Dort did for one doctrine: it marks 
the maturest and most deliberate formulation of 
the scheme of Biblical revelation as it appeared 
to the most cultured and the most devout ruritan 
minds. It w'aa the last great Creed-utterance of 
('alvinism, and intellectually and theologically it 
is a worthy child of the Iv^titutes, a stately and 
noble standard for Bible-loving men. While in¬ 
fluenced necessarily by Continental learning and 
controversy, it is essentially British, as well by 
hereility as by environment; for not only is it 
based upon the Tliirty-nirie Articles, modified and 
supfilemented in a definitely Cnlvinistic sense at 
Lamlieth and at Dublin, hut it literally incorporates 
LT.ssher’s Irish Articles, accepting their onier and 
title.s, and using, often without a word of cliange, 
whole sentences and paragraphs. To the reader of 
both documents the debt is patent on the surface, 
and the obligation goes down to the very heart of 
the thought, llssher could not have secured more 
of his own way had he deserted the King and taken 
his scat in tlie ileriisalem Chamber. Only Laudian 
Anglicans could seriously have dissented from the 
doctrine laid down. Born on the Thames, in the 
capital of the sonthern kingdom, the Confession, 
itself a painful reminder to the revellers of the 
Restoration of the sternness of the Long Parlia¬ 
ment, soon was discarded by the national Church 
for which it was primarily prepared; it found a 
home and instant welcome in Scotland, to pass out 
thence into all the world with the strenuous and 
Jiardy emigrants who planted their faith wherever 
they sought to make their way in life. It still 
reniains, in sjiite of changing times and altered 
formuloc of adherence, the honoured symbol of a 

6 -eat group of powerful Churches throughout the 
ritish Empire and the great American Republic, 
embracing within their membership a large pro¬ 
portion of the foremost repre.sentatives of the 
world’s highest material, social, educational, moral, 
and religious interests. The English-speaking 
Presbyterian Churc-hes throughout the world with¬ 
out exception adhere either to it or to some 
comparatively slight modification of it; while its 
hold, direct or indirect, upon Congregationalists 
and Baptists and others, is a further tribute to its 
power lK)th of education and of revival. 

The Largtr Vaterhisin of the Westminster Divines, 
composed in 1647 simultaneously with the Con¬ 
fession and before the Shorter Catechism, was 
drafted mainly by Herbert Palmer, the author of a 
‘ Catechism ’ in high repute, published in 1640, 
with a distinctive metnod of its own, and by 
Anthony Tuckney, the learned Professor of Divini ty 
at Cambridge, and, like those other documents, 
fumislied with carefully collected Scripture proofs. 
The basis of doctrine was Palmer’s Catechism and 
Usshor’s ‘Body of Divinity,* and, of course, the 
iebated conclusions of the Confession itself (Briggs, 
Presbj/terian lieview, Jan. 1880). The Scottish 
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AsBembly of 1648 approved of it as a ‘Directory 
for catechizing; such as have made some proficiency 
m the knowledge of the grounds of Religion,’ and 
it is not to be judged as a manual for the young. 
It contains 196 questions with answers that are not 
seldom very long, though admirably clear, because 
intended to be comprehensive. 

It beidns: ' What is the chief and hif^hest end of man ?—Man's 
chief and highest end is to glorify (Jod and fully to enjoy him for 
ever. How doth it appear that there is a God 7—The very light of 
nature in man, and the works of Ood declare plainly that tliere 
is a God: but his Word and Spirit only do eufilciently end 
effectually reveal him unto men for their salvation.’ And it ends; 
' What doth the conclusion of the Lord’s Prayer teach uaf ’ after 
setting forth the doctrines of God, Mis decrees, Creation, the 
Pall, Sin and its Punishment, the Covenant of Grace, Christ the 
Mediator, IIis Offlees, Humiliation, and Exaltation, and Eternal 
Work, the Church, Membership in (yhrist, the Experience and 
Contents of Salvation, Future Judgment, the Commandments as 
Christ,lan Duties, man’s inability to keep them, the special aggra¬ 
vations of Sin, the Means of Grace—the Word, the Sacraniente, 
and Prayer, with the proper meaning and use of each, the Lord's 
Prayer being expounded at the close. 

The Larger CatecluHni, though too elalmrate to be 
popular, is historically of service as a supplement 
and commenttiry on the Confession, ana as the 
basis of t-lie popular ‘ Shorter Catechism.’ 

The Shorter Catechism, jirepared immediately 
after the other documents by a small com¬ 
mittee, and likewise ajiproved in 1648 by the 
Church of Scotland as a ‘ Directory for cate¬ 
chizing sucli as are of weaker capacity,’ is an 
acknowledged masterjiiece, a triumjih of hajipy 
arrangement, of condensed and compiehensive in¬ 
struction, ot lucid and lorceful expression. While 
Tuckney wa.s in the later stages convener of the 
committee entrusted witli its composition, and may 
have been largely responsible for its final phrasing, 
the brilliant, (./anibndge matliematician and divine, 
the secreLir^, John Wallis, I'almer’s intimate 
friend, is believed to have taken a very large share 
in the work. Materials were ilrawn not only from 
the Confession and Larger Catechism and their 
sources, hut from otlier Catechisms among the 
large number current, at the time, e.g., besides 
I’almer’s, those of Kzckiel Rogers, Matthew New¬ 
comen, Cotige, and Rail (see A. F. Mitchell, Westm. 
Assemhly, Lect. xii. ; also Catechisms of the Second 
Re formation, 1886, by the same author, pp. 11-39, 
vvheretlie ehief parallels to each question and answer 
are printed). The Scottish Commissioners cannot 
have had much to do with its preparation, as most of 
them liad departed home before its compilation was 
materially advanced ; but in Scotland it became 
at once, and has remained, a household hook, a 
Rible in iniinature, and the working Creed of the 
nation. If its teaching seems difficult and exacting 
for ‘ such as are of weaker capacity ’ in our time, 
the fault may lie with our nuKleiu education, 
which BO dillu.ses the interest and attention of the 
young over many subjects, mostly secular, that 
the concentration, formerly possible to all, upon 
religious and theological concerns, is hard to secure. 
No more successful compendium of Christian doc¬ 
trine, arranged according to a theological scheme 
for practical instruction and for memorizing, has 
ever been published. 1 ts theological terms, Pauline 
in their origin for the most part, sit far from easily 
upon the lips of children ; but they aid the memory, 
condense the truth, and are, as they were intended 
to be, fit and stimulating matter for exposition by 
the teacher. It is probable that we are apt to 
exaggerate the value of self-explanatory simplicity 
in such a manual. The Catechism was not meant 
to be learned without a teacher, and the teacher 
certainly cannot complain that he has platitudes to 
teach who has its questions and answers to expound. 
While the Shorter Catechism’s relation to the 
Longer is described by a Scottish Commissioner as 
that of milk to meat, there was no idea of diluting 
the milk for the young and weak; for it was a 


recognized principle with the Assemhly ‘ tliat the 
greatest care should be taken to frame the answer, 
not according to the model of the knowledge the 
child hath, but according to that the child ought to 
have. ’ 

The Shorter Oateohism contains 107 questions, the first and 
the last beini; the same as in the Ijarger Manual, with even 
simpler and happier answers. Many of the answers are classic 
utterances, and haunt both memory and intelligence. ' Man’s 
chief end is to jtlorify God, and to enjoy Him for ever.' ‘ The 
Scriptures principally teach what man is to believe concerning 
God, and what duty God requires of man.’ ‘ God is a Spirit, 
inllnito, eternal, and unchangeable, in His being, wisdom, power, 
holiness, justice, goodness, and truth ’ (an answer ascribed by 
tradition to Gillespie, but at least anticipated In its terms in A 
Comptndimm Catechism, by J. F., published in London, 1646 [see 
Schaff, Ilist. p. 787, footnote on A. F. Mitchell’s authority]). 
* Sin is any want of conformity unto, or transgression ot, the law 
of God.' ‘Christ as our Beiieomer execiiteth the offices of a 
I’rophet, of a Priest, and of a King, both in His estate of Humilia¬ 
tion and Exaltation.’ ‘ Christ execiiteth the otlice of a Prophet 
in revealing to us hy His Word and Spirit the will of Ood for our 
salvation.’ ‘Christ executetb the otlioe of a Priest in His once 
offerin|^ up ot Himself a sacrifice to satisfy Divine justice, and 
reconcile us to Ood, and in making continual intercession for us.’ 
‘ Christ execiiteth the office of a King in subduing us to Himself, 
in ruling and defending us, and in restraining and conquering all 
His and our enemies.’ ‘The Spirit applieth to us the Redemp¬ 
tion purchased Christ, by working faith in us, and thereby 
uniting us to Christ in our effectual calling.’ ' Effectual calling 

the work of God’s Spirit, whereby, convincing us of our sin and 
misery, enlightening our minds in the knowledge of Christ, and 
renewing our wills. He doth persuade and enable us to embrace 
Jesus Christ freely offered to us in the Gospel.’ ‘ Justification 
is an act of God’s free grace, wherein He paraoneth all our sins, 
and accepteth us as ngbteoiig in His sight, only for the righteous¬ 
ness ot Christ imputed to us and received by faith alone.' 
‘Adoption is an act of God’s free grace, whereliy we are received 
into the number, and have.a right to all the privileges, of the sons 
of God.’ ‘ Sanctification is the work of Gud^s free grace whereby 
we are renewed in the whole man after the image of God, and 
are enabled more and more to die unto sin, and live unto 
righteousness.’ ‘ The benefits which in this life do accompany 
or flow from justification, adoption, and sanctification, are assur¬ 
ance of God’s love, peace of conscience, joy in the Holy Ghost, 
increase of grace, and perseverance therein to the end.* ‘The 
souls of heliovers are at their death mads perfect in holiness, and 
do immediately pass into glory, and their bodies, being still united 
to Christ, do rest in their graves till the resurrection." ' No mere 
man since the fall is able in this life perfectly to keep the coni- 
maiidmenis of God, but doth daily break them in thought, word, 
and deed.’ ‘ Faith in Jesus Christ is a saving grace whereby we 
receive and rest upon Hun alone for salvation, as He is offered 
to ns in the Gospel.’ ‘ The outward and ordinary moans whereby 
Christ conimunioatcth to us the benefits of redemption are His 
ordinances, especially the Word, Hacraments, and Prayer, all 
which are made effectual to the elect for salvation.’ ‘ That the 
Word may become effectual to salvation, we must attend there¬ 
unto with diligence, preparation, and prayer, receive it with 
faith and love, lay it u}) in our hearts, and practise it in our 
live^ ‘ ’ A sacrament is an holy ordinance, instituted hy Christ, 
wherein, by sensible signs, Christ and the benefits of the New 
Covenant are represented, sealed, and applied to Believers.’ 

The ApoBtles’ Creed, thou^ii not formally in¬ 
corporated oi expounded in the body of the 
Catechism, is printed at the close with the judici¬ 
ous note : 

‘All^oit the substance of the doctrine comprised in that 
abridgment commonly called the Apostles’ Creed be fully set 
forth in each of the Calechlsms, so as there is no necessity of in¬ 
serting the Creed itself, yet it is here annexed, not as though 
it were composed by the Apostles, or ought to be esteemed 
canonical Scripture us the Ten Commandrueiits and the Lord's 
Prayer (much less a prayer, as ignorant people have been apt to 
make both it and the Decalogu^, but because it is a brief sum of 
the Christian Faith, agreeable to the Word of God, and anciently 
received in the Churenes of Christ.’ 

A catechism containing sentences like the answers 
quoted, i>ropar»Ml with such fidelity to Holy Writ, 
and couched in language so dignified and unaffected, 
is in every way worthy of the autliors of the West¬ 
minster eJoufession, and of the devoted acceptance 
of the Churches whose young life it has nourished 
in spiritual truth throughout the subsequent 
generations, and whose ageing members its well- 
remembered lessons have supjiorted and solaced. 

(The text of the Westminster Standards is printed in full in 
Dunlop’s Coff«eft<m, vol. i. pp. 1-444, anrLin,Muller's liekenntnis- 
sehn/tenjvp. 642-662}; the Confession and Shorter Oateohism 
in Schaff, Creeds ^ Evang. Prnt. Churches, pp. 600-704. For 
history, see Schaff, Hist. pp. 701-804, a valuable aocount with 
comparisons and criticisms and useful bibliomphy of older 
works in general and special literature. The ' Mmutes of the 
Sessions of the Westm. Assembly (1644-1640) ’ are edited by Alex 
F. Mitchell and John Struthers, Edin. 1874 ; cf. Hethering- 
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ton, Hiatory of thf Aatmmhhi^, 1H7R - A F Mitchell. 
mtnster Aaaemhly (rev. ed. Thilad. 1807), The Weatm. 

1867, Warfield, ‘The Maknisf of the W>Htm donf.,’in PUR, 
J^r. 1001, p. 2‘2r) ff. ; cf also Beveridge, UittL of the 
Weatm. Aaaemhlp, Edin 1004, an accurate popular aumniary of 
the matter contained in the earlier works; A. F. Mitchell, 
CaUchiama of the Second Reformation (uri invaluable study) ; H. 
Bonar, Catechiemg of the ScMttiah Reformation.. < )n the doctrine 
of the ConfoHHion a recent work, Theolony of the Weatminster 
Spmhola, hv Edw. D. Morris, Columbus, Ohio, U.8.A., 1900, 
pp. 8BB, is one of the most complete and well informed.) 

(7) Mofhjimtiomt of the Westminster Confession 
in Urittsh Presbyterian Churches have not been 
wantint?, but the chanj'es hithertu eficcted have 
not been very subatantml, though the attitude of 
the (Mmiehes to it has been unmistakably alt-ered. 

In Scotland, the ailojitive lionie of the Confes¬ 
sion, tiie forces of religious conservatism have 
corn hilled with an iiit-elligent appreciation of its 
solid worth and Scrijitural founnation to retain it 
well'iiigli inviolate as the symlKil of every branch 
of the divided (’liurch. By varying formula* of 
subscription in tlie National Church, anti by de- 
(;laratory acts or staleiiients in the Free Churches, 
a modicum of rebel has lieen sought for tender 
conscienceH. In the (/hurch of Scotland the earlier 
formula* of 1()1)4 and 1711, which declaretl the 
signatory’s belief in the whole doctrine of the Con¬ 
fession, and that of 1889, whitih omitted the word 
‘ whole,* were mitigated by a declaration appointed 
in 1903 to he read publicly before subscription, to 
the elFetit that the (Confession ‘ is U) be regarded as 
an infallible rule of faith and w'orship only in so 
far as it accords with H<»ly Scripture interpreted 
by the Holy Spirit,’ replaced in 19)0 by a formula 
framed with the concurrent authority of Parlia¬ 
ment : ‘ 1 heresubscribe the Confession of Faith, 
declaring that I accept it as the (*onfe88i<m of this 
(^liurch, and that I lielieve the fundamental doc¬ 
trines of the (’liristian faith contained therein.’ 
In the United Preshylerian (’!hurch and in the Free 
(Jhurcli, Declaratory Acts w(;re passed in 1879 and 
1892 to doline on certain points the sense in which 
the Confession was to be uuderstooil, disowning the 
view that the Confession inculcateil persecuting 
principles in relation to the duties of the Civil 
Magistrate, and the view that its doctrine of sin 
and grace taught that human corruption has 
destroyed humau TeHjioiisihility and the ])ower to 
do virtuous actions, or that some infants are 
eternally lost, or that men are foreordained to 
death irrespective of their sin, or that Divine grace 
is not extended to any wdio are out of reach of its 
ordinary means. 

In England a similar course was taken by the 
Presbyterian Church, but abandoned in 1888, and 
in 1899 The Artules of the Faith, 24 in number, 
were drawn up by a committee presided over by 
Principal Osw'ald Dykes, in order to define the 
doctrines in the Westminster Confession which 
were counted de fde and vital. These Articles 
briefly set fortli a moderately conservative state¬ 
ment, influenced by the oilier standard Confessional 
utterances of ]*rotestant Christianity, on God, the 
7’rinity, Creation, Providence, the Fall, Saving 
Grace, the Lord Jesus Christ, tlio Work of CJhrist, 
the Exaltatiou of Christ, the Gospel, the Holy 
Spirit, Election and Regeneration, Justifleation by 
Faith, Soiiship in Christ, the Law and New Obedi¬ 
ence, Sanctiticatiun and Perseverance, the Church, 
('hurch Order and Fellowship, Holy Scripture, the 
Sacraments, the Second Advent, the Resurrection, 
the I.ast Judgment, and the lafe Everlasting. Com¬ 
parison of these titles with those of the Confession 
at once reveals many of the doctrinal oiniasions. 
In the article on Election nothing is said of repro¬ 
bation or pretention ; it is as follows: 

‘ We humbly own and believe that God the Father, before the 
foundation of the world, was pleased of His sovereign grace to 
choose unto Himself in Christ a people, whom He gave to the 
Son, and to whom the Holv Spirit im^rte spiritual life by a 


secret and wonderful operation of His {lower, using as His ordi¬ 
nary moans, where years of uiiderHtanding have been reached, 
the truths of His Word in ways agreeable to the nature of man ; 
so that being born from above they arc the children of God 
created In Christ Jesus unto good works.’ 

Elsewhere the language of election is avoided ; 
instead of ‘ the elect’ we read of ‘ Christ’s people,’ 
‘ every one who repents and lielieves,’ andf so on. 
A noteworthy feature of the articles is their use of 
the jiroper language of a Creed : ‘ w^e believe,’ 
‘ we acknowledge,’ ‘ we adore,’ ‘ we own,’ etc. 

{The A rticlea of the Faith, issued by Publication Committee of 
the i’reshyierian Church of England, 1890. There is also a small 
account of their scope, etc., pub. by Donald Fraser, one of the 
framers.) 

In China (1890) and in India (South, 1901; all, 
1904), unions of the Presbyterian Mis-sion Churches 
have been consummated upon the bases of 11 and 
of 12 short Articles epitomizing the doctrine of the 
Westminster Confession along similar lines, posi¬ 
tive, Scriptural, and non-controversial, emphasizing 
the particular doctrines most required by mission¬ 
ary circumstaiic.es, and expressly affirming their 
loyalty to the standards of the parent Churches, 
the Westminster Confession and Catechisms, the 
Heidelberg Catechism, and the Canons of Dort, 
‘as worthy exponents of the Word of God, and as 
systems of doctrine to be taught in our churches 
and seminaries.’ 

The 12 Indian Preahyterian Articles were adopted at Allaha¬ 
bad in Dec. 1904 (printed at the Allahabad Mission Press in 1906), 
1. attirniB the Scriptures to be the ‘ Word of God, and the only 
infallible rule of faith and duty.’ II. defines God as ‘a Spirit, 
self-existent, omnipresent, yet distinct from all other spirits 
and from all material things: inilnite, eternal, and unchange¬ 
able in His being, wisdom, power, holiness, justice, goodness, 
truth, and love.’ HI. affirms the Trinity. IV. affirms Divine 
creation, providence, and government, without responsibility 
for sin. V. describes man’s original estate as in God's image. 
‘all men have the same origin, and are brethren.’ VI 
describes the Full, affirms the bin of all Adam’s descendants in 
him, their addition of actual sin to original guilt and corrinitioii, 
their desert of punishment. VII. nffinns God’s gift of Christ, 
the only-begotten Son of God, as Saviour; His two distinct 
natures* as true God and true man ; His uunce))tion and birth, 
))erfect obedience and sacnflce, ‘to satisfy Divine justice and 
reconcile men to God'; His death, burial* resurrection, ascen- 
Bioii, inieroeusion, and future coming, ‘to raise the dead and 
judge the world.' VIII. treats of the Holy Spirit, who ‘ maketb 
men partakers of salvation.’ IX. sets forth God's saving purpose 
and method of grace: ‘While God chose a people in Christ 
before tiie foundation of the world, that they should he holy 
and without blemish before Hun in love; having foreordained 
them unto adoption as sous through Jesus Christ, unto Himself, 
according to the good pleasure of His will, to the praise of the 
glory of His grace, which He freely bestowed on them in the 
Beloved ; He maketh a full and free offer of salvation to all men, 
and cominandeth them to repent of their sins, to believe in the 
Lord Jesus Christ os their Saviour, and to live a humble and 
holy life after His example, and in obedience to God’s revealed 
will. Those who believe in Christ and obey Him are saved, the 
chief benefits which they receive being justification, adoption 
into the number of the sons of God, sanctiticalion througn the 
indwelling of the Spirit, and eternal glory. Believers may also 
in this life enjoy assurance of their salvation. In His gracious 
work the Holy*Spirit useth the means of grace, especially the 
Word, Sacramento, and Prayer.' X. treats simply of the Sacra¬ 
mento, and their significance as signs and seals. XI. sets forth 
Christian duties. XII. affirms resurrection, judgment to come, 
reward and punishment: 'Those who have believed in Christ 
and obeyed Him shall be openly acquitted and received into 
glory ; but the unbelieving and wicked, being condemned, shall 
suffer the punishment due to their sins.’ There follow— 
form of aoceptance : * I receive and adopt the Confession of 
Faith of this Church, as based on and in accord with the Word 
of God ; and I declare it to be the Confession of my faith ’; a 
declaratory note : ‘ In administering this test, the Courts of the 
Church exercise the discretion and charity that are required b> 
the Word of God, and demanded by the interests of the Church ’; 
the Conatitution of the Church, in 15 Articles; the 97 Cawma, 
or Standing Orders; and the Local Organization. The whole 
work impresses the outside reader as wise, guarded, practical, 
well-conceived, and well-expressed, and admirably suited to the 
needs of the Indian Church. The echoes of Western controversi 
are as subdued as possible within it. 

In Wales, the native Calvinistic-Metliodist or 
Presbyterian Church, which formerly professed 
the 39 English Articles undcr.stood in a Calvinistic 
sense, adheres to tlie Welsh Confession of 18g3, 
published also in English in 1827, which was 
authorized by the ‘ Associations ’ of Bala and 
Aberystwyth* in 1823. 
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The ConfeKsion contains 44 Articles treatinif of God’s Bemi;, 
the Scriptuios, tiie Attributes of God, the Persons of the Trinity, 
God’s Decree, Creation, Providence, Man’s Orifrinal State, the 
Covenant of Works, the Ftdl and OnR-inal Sin, the State of Man 
by Nature, the Election of Grace, the Covenant of Grace, the 
Person of the Father and His work in Sahntion, the Person of 
Christ the Mediator, His Offices, IIis Humiliation and Exalta¬ 
tion, lledemption, Christ’s Intercession, the Person and Work 
of the Holy Ghost, the Necessity for IIis work to apply the Plan 
of Salvation, the Call of the Gospel, Union with Christ, Justitlca- 
tion. Adoption, Rej^eneration, Sanctification, Saving Faith and 
its Fruits, Repentance unto Life, the Moral Law, Good Works, 
Peace of Conscience, Assurance of Hope, Perseverance in Grace, 
the Church, Church Fellowship, the Ordinances of the Gospel, 
Baptism, the Lord’s Supper, Obedience to the Civil Goveriunont, 
Death and the State after Death, the Resurrection, General 
Judgment, the Eternal State of the Wicked and the Godly. 

It in in all essentials a statement of the West¬ 
minster doctrine, whose jjeneral order, and whose 
lanj^uage, with Methodist variations, it adopts. 
On the problema of election, and the asperities of 
(!alvinistic doctrine on reprobation and the non- 
elect, it. is disiireet/ly silent. Kings and civil 
authorities are ordained of God; are to he hon¬ 
oured for the sake of their oliice, and not merely 
for personal virtues; and are to he obeyed in all 
things that are in accordance wdth the Word of 
God, the taxes they impose being paid without 
murmur, concealment, or fraud. In its English 
form it lacks the vigour of style and the dignity 
ot its source—a loss natural in a pnrajihrase. 

[Full text in Muller, op. eit., and in puhlicationfl of the 
Church. Brief reference in SchafF, Iliat p. 903f.] 

(8) In the Presbyterian Church in America, the 
NVestminster ("onfossion, after being subsciilied 
and ac(;epted simuUciter for a time as in Britain, 
experienced similar modifications and qualilica- 
tioiis. 'I’he Synod of Philadelphia in 1729 declared; 
'We do therefore agree that all the nnnistetB of this Synod 
aliall declare their agreement in and approbation of the 
ConfesHion of Faitli, with the Larger and Shorter Catechisms 
as being in all the essential and necessary articles good 
forms of Bound words and systems of Christian doctrine, and do 
also adopt t.he said Confession and Gatei'hisms as the Confession 
of our faith,' adding later that some clauses in the twentieth and 
twentv-third chapters were not received ‘ in any such sense as 
tiO Hiippose the civil magistrate hath a coiitrollmfj: power over 
Synods with respect to the exercise of their ministerial authority, 
or power to persecute any for their religion . . .’ 

The Union of the Synods of Philadelphia and 
New York in 1758 adopted a similar declaration. 
The United Synod in 1787 amended tlie third sec¬ 
tion of cli. XXIIL, ‘ Gf the Civil Magistrate,’ so as to 
exclude all interference with matters of faith, and 
to enjoin equal })rotection of all Churches and of 
the liberty of all men ; ch. XXXI., so as to set aside 
the right of the Civil Ruler to call councils or 
assemblies ; the last sentence of ch. XX. sect, iv., so 
as to omit the words ‘ and by the power of the 
Civil Magistrate’ in reference to Church discipline 
and censures ; and omitted ‘ tolerating a false reli¬ 
gion ’ from the enumeration of sins against the 
Second Commandment, in the Larger Catechism. 
At the re-union in 1869 of the 'Old School’ and 
‘ New School ’ sections of the Church, divided since 
1837, the basis aflirined consisted of the ' cumnion 
standards; the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments shall he acknowledged to he the in¬ 
spired Word of God, and the only infallible rule of 
faith and practice; the Confession of Faith shall 
I'ontinue to be sincerely rei'eived and adopted, as 
containing the system of doctrine taught in the 
holy Scri]itures.’ The same Church, ‘ The Presby¬ 
terian Church in the United States of America,’ 
felt it necessary in 1902—(a) to pass a Declaratory 
Statement defining the sense in which ch. III., ‘Of 
God’s Eternal Decree,* was held as— 

' ooncerning tlione who arc saved in Christ, in harmony with the 
doctrine of His Jove to all mankind, Hib gift of His Son to be the 
propitiation for the sins of the whole world, and Hia readiness 
to bestow Ills saving grace on all who seek itconcerning those 
who perish, as in harmony with the doctrine that God desires 
not the death of any sinner, but has provided In Christ a salva¬ 
tion sufficient for all, adapted to all, and freelj offered in the 
Gospel to all; that men are fully responsible for their treatment 
of God’s gracious offer; that His decree hinders no man from 


accepting that offer; and that no man is nondomned, except on 

the ground of his sin ’; 

and declaring that ch. X. sect, iii., 

* is not to be regarded as teaching' that any who die in infaoo}' 
are lost; ws lielieve that all dying in infancy are included in the 
election of grace, and are regenerated and saved by Christ 
through the Spirit, who works when and where and how He 
pleases. ’ 

(6) to amend ch. XVI. sect. vii. to read : 

‘Works done by unrogenerate men, although for the matter 
of them they may be tilings which God commands, and in them¬ 
selves praiseworthy and useful, and although the neglect of such 
things is sinful and disph asiiig unto God; yet, because they pro¬ 
ceed not from a heart purified by faith, nor are done in a right 
manner, according to Ills Word, nor to a right end, the glory of 
God, they come snort of what God requires, and do not make 
any man meet to receive the grace of God ’; 
to omit ch. XXll. sect, iii., the last Hcntonce : 

‘yet it is a sin to refuse an oath touching anything that is good 
and just, being imposed by lawful authority ’; 
and to amend ch. XXV. eect. vi. to read : 

‘The IjOrd Jesus Uhrist is the uiil> head of the Church, and 
the claim of any man to be the vicar of Christ and the head of 
the Church is unscriplural, without warrant in fact, and is a 
usurpation dishonouring to the Lord Jesus Christ.’ 

(c) ‘ to ex])resa more fully the doctrine of the 
Church concerning the Holy Spirit, M isHions, and 
the Love of God tor all men,’ by adding two new 
chapters to the ConfeHsion, viz. 

XXXIV. ‘Of the Holy Spirit’ as (a) the Third Person in the 
Trinity, proceeding from the Father and the Hon, of the same 
substance, equal in power and glory ; (b) the omnipresent Lord 
and Giver of life, source of all good thoughts, pure desires, and 
holy counsels, inspirer of Prophecy and Scripture, disiienser of 
the Gospel; (e) the only efficient agent in the application of 
redemption ; (d) the bond of communion, the mover and enabler 
of officers ana members of the Church, the preserver and in- 
creaser of the Church. 

XXXV. ‘Of the Love of God, and Missions ’: that (a) God 
freely offers His salvation to all men in the Gospel; (&) in the 
Gospel, God declares His love for the world and desire that all men 
should be saved, reveals fully the only way, promises eternal life 
to all who refient and believe in Christ, invites and ooraroanils 
all to embrace the offered mercy; and, by His Spirit accompany¬ 
ing the Word, pleads with men to accept His gracious invitation; 
(o) it 18 the (luty and privilege of all immediately to accept, 
otherwise they incur aggravated guilt, and perish by their own 
fault; (d) since there is no other way of salvation than that 
revealed in the Go^el, and faith ordinarilv oomes by hearing 
the Word of God, Christ has coniniissioned His Church to go 
into all the world, and to make disciples of all nations. All 
lielievers are under obligation to suslain established ordinances 
of religion, and to contribute, by prayer, gifts, and personal 
efforts, to the extension of the Kin^om of Christ throughout 
the whole earth. 

(fi) to publiHh a Brief Statement of the Reformed 
Faith in 16 Articles: Of God, Revelation, the 
Eternal Purpose, Creation, the Sin of Man, the 
Grace of God, Election, Our Lord Jesus Christ, 
Faith and Repentance, the Holy Spirit, the New 
Birth and the New Life, the Resurrection and the 
Life to Come, the Law of God, the Church and 
Sacraments, the Last Judgment, Christian Service 
and the Final Triumph. Each Article is brief, un- 
controversial, and well expressed, beginning, as in 
the English Presbyterian Articles of 1890, of which 
they bear siras of close and appreciative study, 
with the words ‘ we believe,’ and passing in many 
instances to such cognate phrases as ' we rejoice,’ 
‘we confidently look for,’ ‘we joyfully receive.’ 
The Articles, as a whole, rank very high among 
such statements. Their tone and language are 
unexceptionable. True to their time, they do not 
wrestle with difficulties; they show no concern 
about the points which sundered Calvinist, or 
rather * Cxomarist,’ and Anninian ; they are as 
though the Synod of Dort had never been. But 
there is every likelihood that, in producing them, 
the powerful ‘ Presbyterian Church in America,* 
like its namesake in England, has done a pioneer 
work, in which it will ere long he followed by many 
otlier kindred bodies. More than any other Con¬ 
fession, perhaps, it speaks in modern language, 
mieh as the pulpit may utter frankly and without 
alteration or paraphrase. Tt is perhaps not an 
exaggeration to say that every Protestant Churcli 
might cheerfully and heartily accept it for use botli 
at nome and in the mission field. Time alone can 
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disclone whether itn avoidance of the controversial 
will secure a permanent concord. The Federation 
of the four main I’reHbytcrian Churches in the 
United States, at present beins consummated, is 
perhaps an augury of the early adoption of a similar 
document, or nernaps the document itself. 

[Full text in Muller, pp. 941-04^ where Also the Declaration 
le printed ; earlier hiatoiy in Schaff, Hist. pp. 804-810.] 

(9) The Westminster Confession in the United 
Presbyterian Church in America. —The ‘Associate* 
and ‘ Associate Iteformed ’ Cliurches, which united 
in 185K to form the ‘ United Presbyterian Church 
in America,’ had held the Confession much more 
rigorously than the ‘ Presbyterian Church ’ just 
discussed. The former had not at any time altered 
the text of the Confession, but had contented itself 
with issuing in 1784 a Testimony, five of whose 
articles refer to the Civil Magistrate, and deny 
that he is a ruler in the Church, or may grant 
privileges to those whom he considers true believers 
to the hurt of the natural rights of others, or has 
to do with other than civil and social obligations. 
The latter had in 1799 moditied ch. xx. sect, iv., 
XXIII. sect, iii., and XXXI. sect, ii., safeguarding 
the autonomy of the Church, ailirming the duty of 
the magistrate to protect it and enforce its lawful 
censures, and to furtber it without encroaching 
on the civil rights of others, and allowing him in 
special cases the right of calling an ecclesiastical 
synod to consult and advise about matters of reli¬ 
gion ; and in the Larger Catechism had changed 
‘tolerating’ into ‘authorizing a false religion’ 
among sins against the Second Commaudnient. 
At the union of 1858 the word ‘ tolerating’ was re¬ 
stored in the Cai.echtsm, and modilicatioiis of the 
same three chapters were agreed upon. Tiny 
aifirmed the autonomy of the Church, the right 
and duty of the magistrate to punish those whose 
principles and pra<5tices, whetlier religious or 
political, openly propagated and maintained, were, 
in his judgment, subversive of the foundations of 
properly constituted soidety, but not to presume to 
judge Imresy or schism ; notliing being said of his 
right to suiiiinon eccde.siastieal synods. 'J’hrougli- 
out its history, and all its divisions, this branch 
of the Presbyterian Church mainUiined the rest 
of the Westminster doctrine without dubiety or 
hesitation. 

[Schaff, U\si. pp. 810-813.] 

(10) The Cumberland Presbyterian Church, an¬ 
other large Presbyterian body in the United States, 
sprung from a revival in Kentucky and T<;nnc8Hee 
at the close of the 18th cent., in which Methodists 
assisted Presbyterians, so early as 181,3 a<lopted a 
Confession prepare<l by a Committee directed by 
Finis Ewing, and in 1829 ratified it after a final 
revision. 'Pbe Cumberland Confession consists of 
the Westminster Confession with the American 
amendments of chs. XXIll. and XXXI. (see (8) above), 
with the teaching on I’erseverance in ch. XVII. sub¬ 
stantially retained, but with the doctrine of uncon¬ 
ditional election and preterition in ch. III. cut out 
as seeming to encourage fatalism, and with the 
change of ‘ elect infants ’ in ch. x. sect. iii. into ‘ all 
infants.’ A like Arminian change was made in tlie 
Shorter Catechism, so that to Qn. 7 the Answer runs: 

‘The decrees of Ood are hie purpora according to tlio counsel 
of hie own will, whereby be hath foreordained to bring to paes 
what ahall be for hie own glory: sin not being for God’s glory, 
therefore he bath not decreed it.’ 

In Answer 20, ‘God having elected some* is 
changed to * God did provide salvation for all man¬ 
kind’; and Qn. 31 runs, not ‘What is effectual 
callingbut ‘ What is the work of the Spirit?’ 

[Schaff, Hist. pp. 818-816.] 

In 1881 the Cumberland Church appointed a 
Committee to prepare a new Confession. In 1883 
it was finished, and nnanimously adopted. It 
contains 36 chapters, with 116 consecutively num¬ 


bered sections, following the general outline and 
order of the Westminster Confession, though with 
characteristic alterations and additions. The topics 
are: Holy Scriptures, Holy Trinity, Decrees of 
God, Creation, Providence, Fall of Man, God’s 
Covenant with Man, Christ tlie Mediator, Free¬ 
will, Divine Influence (in place of Eflectual Calling), 
Repentance unto Life, Saving P’aith, Justification, 
Regeneration, Adoption, Sanctification, Growth in 
Grace [order of last group of seven is changed]. 
Good Works, Preservation of Believers, Christian 
Assurance, the J>aw of God, ChrisUan Liberty, 
Religious Worship, Sabbath-day, Lawful Oaths and 
Vows, Civil Government, Marriage and llivorce, 
the Church, Christian Communion, the Sacra¬ 
ments, Baptism, the Lord’s Suj)per, Church Au¬ 
thority, Church Courts, Death and Resurrection, 
the Judgment. The diction of the Articles cannot 
be compared with the Westminster sentenc.es, beside 
which they sound conversational and spasmodic or 
halting. The chapter on the Decrees is completely 
given as follows : 

* God, for the manifestation of his glory and goodness, by the 
most wise and holy counsel of his own will, freely and un¬ 
changeably ordained or determined what he himself would do, 
what he would require his intelligent creatures to do, and what 
should be the awards, respectively, of the obedient and the dis¬ 
obedient. 'rhough all Divine decrees may not bo revealed to 
men, yet it is certain that God has decreed nothing contrary t«* 
his revealed will or written word.’ 

The doctrine corresponds in every respect with 
the earlier revision of the Westminster Confes.sion 
by the same Church, whose jiriiiciples and (ihiet 
iaeas it consistently applies throughout. 

[Text in Muller, pp. l5l2-92V.J 

(11) In Canada .—‘riie doctrinal changes effected 
by the Presbyterian Churches in the United States 
go far to explain the unparalleled stej) which in 
Canada the Presbyterian, Congregationalist, and 
Methodist Churches are seriously contemplating in 
their proposed union. In truth, those alterations 
leave no standing ground for tiie traditional dif¬ 
ferences between Arminian and Conservative Cal¬ 
vinists. After four years of conference (1904-8), 
agreemeni* has been reached in Committee regard¬ 
ing 19 Articles as the doctrine which the Churches, 
if ultimately united, would profess. The Baptist 
and Anglican Churches did not see their way to 
participate, as invited, in the unrestricted confer¬ 
ence and negotiation. With its great home-mission 

i iroblem, Canada, though little affected by theo- 
ogical laxity or indifference, has been driven by 
practical necessities to rise above all minor doc¬ 
trinal differences. In it, both Methodists and 
Presbyterians have set their brethren in other 
lands a wise example in ending schism among 
themselves, and closing their own ranks. It wifi 
be a new day for Protestant Christianity, if three 
such denominations as Presbyterians, Methodists, 
and Congregationalists shoufd find it feasible to 
unite their forces, whether for home or foreign 
missionary enterprise. 

The Preamble rune: ‘ Wo ... do hereby set forth the sub¬ 
stance of tbe Christian faith as commonly hold among us. In 
doing BO, we build upon the foundation laid by the Apostles and 
Propnets, confessing that Jesus Christ Himself is the corner¬ 
stone. W« affirm our belief in the »Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments as the primary source and ultimate standard 
of Christian faith and life. We acknowledge the teaching of the 
great Creeds of the ancient Church. We further maintain our 
allegiance to the Evangelical doctrines of the Reformation as 
set forth in common in the doctrinal standards adopted by the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, by the Congregational Union 
of Ontario and Quebec, and by the Methodist Church. We 
present the accompanying statement as a brief summary of our 
common faith, and commend it to the studious attention of the 
members and adherents of the negotiating Churches, as in sub¬ 
stance agreeable to the teaching of the Holy Beriptures.’ 

Art. I. is of Ood: II., of Revelation: Ill., of the Divine 
Purpose: * We believe that the eternal, wise, holy, and loving 
purpose of Ood embraces all events, so that, while the freedom 
of man is not taken away, nor Is God the author of sin, yet in 
His providence He makes all things work together in the fulfil¬ 
ment of His sovereign design and the manifestation of Hie 
glory': IV., of Creation and Providence; V., of the Sin of 
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Man: ‘ We believe that our first parents being tempted chose 
•vil, and so fell away from God, and come under the power of 
sin, the penalty of which is eternal death ; and that, by reason 
of this disobedience, all men are born with a sinful nature, that 
we have broken God’s law, and that no man can he saved but by 
His grace’: VL, of the Grace of God: *. . . God ... in the 
Gospel freely offers His all-sufficient salvation to all men. . . . 
also that God, in His own good pleasure, gave to His Son a 
people, an innumerable multitude, chosen in Christ unto holi¬ 
ness, service, and salvation’: VII., of the Lord Jesus Christ: 
VIII., of the Holy Spirit: IX., of Regeneration: X., of Faith 
and Repentance: XL, of Justification and Sonshlp: XII., of 
Sanctification : XIII., of the Law of God : XIV., of the Church : 
XV., of the Socraraents: XVI., of the Ministry: XVII., of 
Church Grder and Fellowship: XVIII., of the Resurrection, the 
Last Judgment, and the Future Life : XIX., of Christian Service 
and the iSnal Triumph. 

Candidates for ordination must be ‘in essential agreement* 
with the doctrine of the Church, and accept the Statement above 
'as in substance agreeable to the teaching of the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures,’ and must answer three questions affirmatively, vis. 
(1) ‘Do you behove yourself to be a child of God, through 
faith in our Lord Jesus Christ?' (2) ‘ Do you believe yourself 
to be called to the office of the Christian ministry, and that your 
chief uiotives are zeal for the glory of God, love for the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and desire for the salvation of men ? ’ (H) * Are you 
persuaded that the Holy Scriptures contain sufficiently all doc¬ 
trines required for eternal salvation in our I.iorrl Jesus Christ? 
And are you resolved out of the said Scriptures to instruct the 
people committed to your charge, and to teach nothing which 
18 not agreeable thereto ? ’ 

[Proceedinps of the Fifth Conference of the Joint Committee 
on Church unions etc., Toronto, Dec. 190S ] 

(12) Ill South Afrina a hasiy of union between 
the Presbyterian, Wesleyan Metliodist, ('onfjrega- 
tinnal, and Hapti.st Churches was drawn up and 
recommended in 1909 by a Conferen'ie at Bloem¬ 
fontein, on Presbyterian initiative, the Dutch 
Jieforrned Church not seeing its way to co-operate 
in the movement. Inter alia, 5 somewhat slight 
and loosely-drafted clauses set forth the sii^le 
evangelical basis of doctrine proposed. The 
Churches have not as yet assenteil to the proposeil 
basis, the last three named having decided adversely 
meanwhile. 

[Draft C(<iislitutiun, etc., issued by order of Conference, 1909.] 

(13) In Southern India, in duly 1908 the first 
General Assemhljr of the ‘South India United 
Church,’ representing Congregationalists, Method¬ 
ists, and Pieshytcrianu, met and adopted a hasi.sof 
union, including a Confession in 6 Articles: of 
God ; of Kevelation and Scripture; of Man’s 
Creation in God’s Image, Common Brotherhood, 
Sill and Helplessness; of God’s Salvation through 
Jesus Clirist and the Holy Snirit; and of theChurcli, 
Ministry, Sacraments, and Things to come. There 
is a prefatory and a concluding note affirming: 

(1) ‘ As the Confession is a human instrument, it is under¬ 
stood that persons assenting to it do not commit themselves to 
every word or phrase, but accept it os u basis of union, and as 
embodying siiiistantially the vital truths hold in common by 
the uniting churches'; (2) ‘ Uie church reserves to itself the 
right to revise its general Confession of Faith whenever the 
consensus of opinion of the United Rody demands it.’ 

Other unions and fedeiations ehsewliere in the 
world, accompli.shed or being negotiated, involve 
no now standard.s, hut rest on those already 
recognized. 

17. Confessions in the Baptist Churches.—The 
16th cent-, revolt against the superstition, formal¬ 
ism, corruption, and hierarchic tyranny of the 
Roman Church, which in the Lutheran, Anglican, 
Zwiriglian, and Calvinist Churches proceeded on 
strictly ecclesiastical lines, assumed a more radical 
form in the Analiaptist societies which sprang up 
throughout Europe. Their ri.se and their doctrines 
have been amply described in an earlier article (see 
Anabaptism in vol. i. p. 406). In worship they 
observed a jiuritan simplicity and fervour. In 
polity they inclined to preshyterian or congrega¬ 
tional organization. In doctrine they cherished 
no artificial or coercive unity, being kept together 
by common revulsion from traditionalism, by 
common persecution, and by a common quest after 
a simpler Biblical piety and personal experience. 
Towards the State as towards the Church they 
looked with suspicion and distrust, dreading its 
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worldline.ss, its appeal to force, its reliance on 
oaths, and in return they were hated as its sub- 
verters. They deserve honour as the pioneers of 
religious toleration—a principle alwu,yB more easily 
mastered by the persecuted than by the persecutor. 
Much that is best in Quaker and in Baptist thought 
and life they anticipated, as they themselves had 
been antici]inted by the Brethren, their namesakes, 
of earlier centuries in Bohemia and in the Alpine 
Valleys. They had a lively appreciation of the 
doctrinal and ethical superiority of the New to the 
Old Te.staiiient, a vivid sense of individual re¬ 
sponsibility and relationship to God, a reliance on 
tiie direct leading of the Holy Spirit. In their 
doctrine, as in their life, they strove to reproduce 
the NT ideal, demanding literal obedience to 
Christian precepts at their hardest, and in all 
things sincerity and simplicity. In an age like 
theirs it was inevitable that their attitude towards 
the Sacraments, especially Baptism, should arouse 
the keenest attention and lead to the fiercest 
antagonism and obloquy. Their free-thought on 
Baptism, their faith in the universal salvation of 
departed infants, their disbelief in infant-baptism 
as the degradation of the Sacrament to a meaning¬ 
less or suiierstitious form, and their consequent 
insistence on adult re-haptism, seemed to be their 
crowning heresy, or blasphemy, or sacrilege, and 
won for them tne name of ‘ Anabaptist. ’ Among 
their number were outstanding Humanists as well 
a.s illiterate jieaaants, well-balanced minds as well 
as crazy enthusiasts. Scorned, hated, reviled, and 
tormented by Romanist and orthodox Prote.stant 
alike, they were in innumerable instances the salt 
of their age. It was their misfortune to live 
before their time ; it was their lot to suiVer for its 
coming. With better information about their 
character and views, history at last is making a 
tardy reparation to their memory. The chapter 
on Anabaptism in a modern Church History is a 
strange and welcome contrast to its older counter¬ 
part (e.^. Lindsay, JJist. of Reform, ii. 430-469). 

(1) Anabaptist Confessions .—Even before 1500, a 
simple Catechism, printed in many languages, was 
in current use, along with early versions of the 
Bible, among the Aiiahajitist societies. In the third 
decade of the 16th cent, conferences are known to 
have taken place with a view to their closer union 
—in 1524 at Waldshut in the house of their 
scholarly and elo(]^nent leader Balthasar Hiihmaier, 
when a statement of principles, in particular 
against the miraculous efficacy of Sacraments, was 
prepared, and separation from the Roman Church 
resolved upon; in 1526 at Augsburg; and in 1527 
also at Augsburg, where a General Synod re¬ 
presentative of widely scattered cities ‘ drew up a 
statement of doctrinal truth, which is very simple, 
and corresponds intimately with what is now 
taught among the Moravian Brethren ’ (Lindsay, 
op. cit. ii. 435). The tragic Munster episode, 
which did so much to hiing discredit upon the 
Anabaptist name, gave to the wtirld Bernhard 
Bothmanh's Theses and Confession of Faith, 1632 
(summary in Detmer’s work on him, Munster, 
1904; Lindsay, Hist. ii. 462, 456), the 21 Articles, 
or linlea, of Jaii Mat thy s, the Melchiorite Dutch 
visionary (1533), and an Apology, or Confession of 
the Faith and Life of the Christian Society at 
Munster (Lindsay, ii. 464 and footnote). 

(2) Mennonite Confessions .—Under the apostolic 
influence of the devoted Menno Simons, a Dutch 
priest who joined the Anabaptist movement in 
1536 and gave the last twenty-five years of his 
martyr life to the cause, the scattered and dispirited 
congregations revived and, in spite of persecution, 
were organized into a church, in which baptism, 
though conditional upon profession of faith 
sp<mtane(m8ly made, was still for the most part 
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administered by sprinkling, not immersion. Winer 
{Comparative View of Doctrines and Confessions^ 
Introd. § 5) enumerates a group of Mennonite docu¬ 
ments an follows; 

The Confession of Waterland (1680), the most 
important, drawn up in Dutch by Ris and Gerardi, 
represents the Waterland division of the Church, 
which was more liberal in its discipline, but coii- 
taini the characteristic doctrine of all sections. 
It consists of 40 Article.s, which deny the guilt of 
original «r transmittetl sin ; aliirm the conditional 
election of all, ami universal atonement; condemn 
oaths, war, civil oHice, litigation, revenge, worldly 
aniuscments, and infant ba])tiHm as un.scriptural; 
oiiprove of obedience to civil magistrates in all 
things not contrary to conscience and (iod’s word; 
hut on other jioints conform to the normal tenets 
of Prote.‘<tanti.sm. 

(jonfeasions were also published in 1591 ; in 1628 
Ontermnnn's Confession of the One God ; in 1629 
the Confession of the Olive Branch ; in 1630 the 
Hhort Confession of the United Frisian and German 
Baptists, aii<l Cornells' 15 Principal Articles % in 
1664 a Leyden Confession-, and in 1766 Ris^ 
Doctrine of the True Mennonites, sanctioned by 
many cburclies. Catechisms wddely used were 
tliose of 1697 by Dooregest, Beets, and Schyn, of 
1743 by Bamiouin, and of 1783. 

[Winer, op. eil. pp. 29-.S1, with bibliog. and furUier details.] 

(3) Calvinistic Baptist Confessions in Britain 
and America. —The great majority of modern 
Bajitists belong to the ‘ Regular ’ or ‘ Particular ’ 
denomination, and are, apart from the mode and 
age or condition and theory of baptism. Calvinists 
in doctrine. Voluntaries and Congregationalists in 
polity. They believe in the salvation of all who 
die before attaining to years of discretion, and hold 
that ba]>tism is simjily an outward sign and 
profession of grace already received, of faith in 
Christ, and membership in His Church. Their 
(hinfessions, in liannuuy with their Congrega¬ 
tional ist polity, are not m) much obligatory 
standarils as manifestos of prevailing doctrine, 
issued often with an apologetic purpose. 

The Confession of Seven Churches in London 
(1644) was published during the sitting of the 
Westmiiistei A.s8emhly, from wlio.se deliberations 
Baptist divines were excluded, ‘ for the vindication 
of the truth and information of the ignorant: 
likewise for the taking oil' of those as}>ersioUB 
which are frequently both in pulpit and print 
unjustly cast upon them.’ Its 52 Articles are 
Calvinistic throughout, apart from the Sacraments 
and Church polity. Its clo.sing paragraph, like the 
Scots Confession, disclaims infallibility: 

‘We confeHH that wc know but in part, and that we are 
i(;iiurunt of tnany things which we desire and seek to know: 
and if any siiall do us that friendly iiart to show us from the 
Word of (lod that we see not, we ahall have cause to be thank¬ 
ful to God and them, tikt If any man shall impose upon us 
anything that we nee not to be oomniaiide<l by our Ijoru Jesus 
Ohrist, we stiould in His strength rather embrace all reproach¬ 
ing and tortures of men . . . than do anything against the 
least tittle of the Truth of God. . . . And if any shall call what 
we have said heresy, then do we with the Apostle acknowledge 
that after the way'they call heresy worship we the Qod of our 
fathers, disci aiming all heresies (rightly an called). . . .’ 

[Text in Underhill’s Collection of liaptiat Confeeeum^ pub. 
^ Hanserd Knollys Society; Schaff, Hist. p. 81)4; Creen, 
Christian Creed and the Creede of Christendom, Lond. 1808, p. 
160 f.l 

The Articles of Somerset were adopted by 
sixteen churches in that county and neighliourhood 
111 1656. 

'I'lie Confession of 1677, re-issued in 1688 and 
agaui in 1689 with tlie a])proval of the representa¬ 
tives of a hundred congregations met in London, 
became at once the recognized standard, and has 
remained the historic manifesto of the Particular 
Baptists not only in Britain but in America, where 
it received the sanction of the Association of 1742 at 
Philadelphia, ami the title Ctmfession of PhUadel- 


phia. Its 32 chapters are simply a Baptist recension 
of the Westminster Confession, altered only in the 
chapters dealing with the Church and the Sacra¬ 
ments. It thus corresponds to the Congregational 
Savoy Declaration of 16.58, and in fact j^irofesscs to 
have for its aim, in adhering to tlie Westminster 
Confession, to ‘show^ the agreement of Bnjiti.sts 
with the Presbyterians and Congregatiornilists ’ in 
all the fundamental Articles of the Christian 
Religion, and to demonstrate that they have ‘ no 
itch to clog religion with new words.’ 

From the Savoy Deolaration oh. x.v la inserted, ‘of the Gospel 
and the Kxtenl of Grace thereof' (see p. fc>K4*>, below). In ch. 
XX. of the WwitMiinater (JonteaHion Art. 4 is omitted respecting 
resistaneo t<o the Civil Mugialrate and puniahnieiil of heretica 
by the same |X)wer. In cii. xxm., ‘of the Civil Magistrate,’ 
Artt. 3 and 4 are omitted, which admit the power of niagiatratee 
to take order to inuintain the purity of the Church and to 
summon oouncila, and their right to be obeyed by all notwith- 
Htanding evil character or unbelief, and a short sentence ia 
inserted enjoining ‘subjeetinn in all lawful things ... bo be 
yielded ... In the Lord,’ and prayers to be offered on their 
behalf. In ch. xx\. ‘of the Church,' the six articles are re-i-ast, 
luoditicd, and expanded into fifteen—enjoining ooinmuninn m 
the visible Church, defining membership in Baptist terms, 
recognizing hi8hO)>B or elders and deacons as office-bearers, 
a)tt>ointing tlieir election to he by congregational suffrage and 
then ordination to be by prayer and fasting and the impoaition 
of hands, urging fellowship between congregations, and the 
holding of assemblies to advise and counsel, not to exercise 
jurisdiction. In place of ch. xzvll., 'of the Sacraments,’ two 
artic.lcs stand: ‘1. Baptism and the Lord’s Supper are 
ordinances of positive and sovereign institution, appointed bv 
the Lord Jesus, tlie only Lawgiver, to be continued in his 
Church to the end of the world. 2. These holy appointments 
are to be administered by those only who are qualified, and 
thereunto oalled, according to the commission of Christ.’ In 
place of ch. xxviii., ‘of Baptism,’ four articles stand: *1 
Baptism is an ordinance of the New Testament ordamed by 
Jesus Christ to be unto the party baptized a sign of his fellow¬ 
ship with Him Ill His death and reBurrcctiuo; of his being 
engrafted into Him; of remission of sins; and of his giving up 
unto God, through Jesus Christ, to live and walk in newness of 
life. 2. Those who do actually profess repentance towards 
God, faith in and obedience to our Lord Jesus, are the only 
proper subjects of this ordinance. 8. The outward element to 
be used in this ordinance is water, wherein the party is to be 
baptized in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Spirit. 4. Immersion, or dipping of the person in water, 
is necessary to the due administration of this ordinance ' 
Oh. XXX., ‘of Church Censures,’ and oh. xxxi., ‘of Synods 
and Councils,’ are omitted wholly. 

The Baptist Catechism commonly called Reach’s 
Catechism, which bears the same relation to the 
Westminster Shorter Catechism as the Baptist 
Confession of 1677 to that ol Westminster, was 
prepared in 1693 by William Collins, by instruction 
of the Assembly of that year in London. Benjamin 
Keach liad been associated with Collins in the re¬ 
issue of the Confession in 1688, and is credited 
with a considerable share in the work. Underhill, 
who gives it in his Collection (pp, 247-270), describes 
it as ‘ the only Catechism of value among Baptists.’ 

The Rew Hampshire Confession (1833) is the 
work of J. New’ton Brown of New Hampshire, a 
theoloncal author and editor. It has been accepted 
generiuly by American Baptists, especially in the 
Northern and Western States, since its adoption 
by the New ilannisbire Convention. Its 18 Articles 
(text in Schaif, Evang. Prot. Creeds^ pp. 742-748), 
each of which begins with the words ‘We believe 
. . treat very briefly of the Scriptures, the True 
God, the Fall of Mon, the Way of Salvation, 
Justification, the Freeness of Salvation, Grace 
in Regeneration, Repentance and Faith, God’s 
Purpose of Grace, Sanctification, the Perseverance 
of Saints, the Harmony of the Law’ and the Gospel, 
a Gospel Church, Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, 
the Christian Sabbath, Civil Government, the 
Righteous and the Wicked, and the World to come. 
The language is often felicitous in its attempt to 
exjiress the essence of Calvinism in terms w’hich 
shall not repel. 

Three articles may serve as specimens of the u'ork. Art. VL, 
'of the Freeness of Salvation,’ runs: ‘We believe that the 
blessings of salvation are made free to all by the Gospel; that 
it is the immediate duty of all to accept them by a cordial, 
penitent, and obedient faith: and that nothing prevents the 
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wivation of tbc gr<‘at'e8t linner on earth but hii own inherent 
depravity and voluntary rejection of the Qosnel; which rejection 
involvei him in an aggravated condemiialiun.’ Art. IX., ‘of 
Qod'e Purpose of Grace,' runs: * We believe that election is the 
eternal purpose of God, according to which He graciouslv 
regenerates, sanctifies, and saves sinners ; that, being perfectly 
consistent with the free agency of man, it comprehends all the 
means in connection with the end, that it is a most glorious 
display of God’s sovereign goodness, being infinitely free, wise, 
holy, and unchangeable ; that it utterly excludes lioasting, and 
promotes humility, love, prayer, praise, trust in God, and 
active imitation of His free mercy ; that it encourages the use of 
means in the highest degree ; that it may he ascerlained by its 
effects in all who truly believe the Gospel; that it is the 
foundation of Christian assurance; and that to ascertain it 
with regard to ourselves demands and deserves the utmost 
diligence.' Art. XIV., ‘ of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper,’ 
runs : ‘ We believe that Christian Baptism is ttie iinmcrsion in 
water of a believer, into the name of the Father and Hon and 
Holy Ghost; to show forth in a solemn and beautiful emblem 
our faitl) in the crucified, buried, and risen Saviour, with its 
effect in our death to sin and resurrection to a new life; that 
It is pre-requisite to the privileges of a church relation, and to 
the Lord’s Supper, in which tlie members of the Church, by 
the sacred use of bread and wine, are to coiniuemorate together 
tiie dying love of Christ; preceded always by solemn self- 
examination.’ 

(4) Arminutri B(q>tist Confessions in Britain and 
America. —The Free will, or General, or Arininian 
JJfiptists, like the Mennonites, aflirm conditional 
election, the freedom of the human will, and the 
possihility of falling away from grace. Thej'^ also 
diverge somewhat from Congregationalism in 
retaining a form of episcopate with pastxirs and 
deacons, and in as-signing mure authority to their 
General AHsemblies. Their earliest confession is 
t.he Declaration of Faith of English Bcuple remain¬ 
ing at Anistcriiam in Holland^ drawn up in 1611, 
in 100 Articles (based on 37 prepared in Dutch by 
two Mennonite Pastors, De ilicss and Gerrits, in 
1609), by John Smyth for his congregation of 
English refugees, and, after controversy, re-fyist in 
rival form by his colleague llelwys in 27 Articles in 
tlie same year. 

Of the latter form Art V. says : * God before the foundation 
of the world hath predestinated that all that believe in Him 
shall he saved, and all that believe not shall lie damned; all 
which He knew before . . . not, that God hath predestinated 
men to be wicked, and so be damned, but that men being 
wicked shall be damned.' Art VIL denies the necessary 
' perseverance ’ of Sainte: ‘ men may fall away from the grace 
of (iod, and from the truths which they have received and 
acknowledged ’ Art X. defines the Church as the company 
of believers liaptizcd upon their own < onfession of faith, with¬ 
out requiring imiuersiuii. Art. XXIV. enjoins obedience to 
iiiogiHtrates. 

[Text m Underhiir.5 (Jolleetwn, pp, 1-10. | 

'J’he London (Unfe.ssion, in liJ Articles, was 
presented to Glnirles Ji. in 1660. 

[Text in Underhill, pp. 107-120.] 

I'he Ortiwdox ('reed of 1C78 emaiiaieil from the 
Free-will Bajitists of Oxfordshire. Accordmp to 
Schaff, ‘it makes a near approach to Calvinism, 
with a view to unite Protestants in the fundamental 
articles against the errors of Hume’ {Hist. p. 858). 

[Text in Underhill, pp. 120-168.] 

The Confession of the American Free-will 
Baptists, npjiTO/ed by Conference in 1834, revised 
ill 1848, 1865, and 1868, is the most important 
and authoritative statement of Arminiaii Haptist 
views. Its 21 brief chapters, some but a sentence 
long, treat of Scripture, the Heing and Attributes 
of God, Divine Government and Providence, 
Creation, Ihimitive State of Man and Fall, Christ, 
the Holy Sjiirit, the Atonement and Mediation 
of Christ, the Gospel Call (as ‘co-extensive with 
the atonement to all men both by the word and 
by the strivings of the Spirit; so that salvation is 
rendered equally possible to all; and if any fail of 
eternal life the fault is wholly their own’), 
Hepentance, Faith, Regeneration, Justification 
and Sanctification, Perseverance of the Saints 
(‘there are strong grounds to hope that the truly 
regenerate will persevere unto the end and lie 
saved, through tlie power of Divine grace which 
is pledged for their support; but their future 
obedience and final salvation are neither deter¬ 


mined nor certain; since through infirmity and 
manifold temptations they are in danger of 
falling; and tiiey ought therefore to watcli and 
iray, lest they make shipwreck of faith and be 
ost’), the Sabbath, the Church, the Gospel 
Ministry, Ordinaiiee.s of the Gospel, Death and 
the Intermediate State, the Second Coming of 
Christ, the Uesurreetion, the General Judgment, 
and Future Retributions. 

I'lVxtin SchafF, Emmj Prot. Crredti, pp. 749-766 j 

LiTKRATi’R*.— SchafT, //iJtL ,aud ii'mnp. Prot. Ureedit ; Under¬ 
hill, ConJfsjttonn of Faith, etc., 1864, for the 17th centur^ , 
Crosby,’ tirstury of the Unalish flaptists, Ijond, 1738-40; 
Cramp, Baptist Uistory, I’hiladblpliia, 1871 ; T. Armitage, 
History of the Baptists, N V 1887; H. C. Vedder, Short 
Uistory of the Baptists, Philadelphia, 1891; Newman, uistory 
of the Baptists of the U.S., N.Y. 1894; artt. in PRE* and 
Schaff-Herzog (‘AnahaptisUi,' ‘Baptieta,’ ‘ Mennonitee’), and 
art Akarvptihm in vol. i 

i8. Confessions in the Independent or Con¬ 
gregational Churches. — Clongregatioiinlism in 
Britain and Ameiiea, a product of the English 
Puritanism of I'Jizabeth’s reign, stands related 
historically to Calvinism very much as the Bajitist 
movement, whose congregaGonal form of polity 
and whose free attitniTe to Confessions of Faith 
it shares. Without Confessional coercion, and 
without any reliance iijion the ecclesiastical 
authority of high courts or assenihlics, (\>ngrega- 
tioiialism has grown up and Hourished, like 
Baiitist Calvinism, under the shadow and dominant 
inthienceof the Westminster Standards. 11 acknow¬ 
ledges no binding Confession. The particular or 
local congregation is a doctrinal law to itself, 
bound only by such doctrinal restrictions as may 
be embodied m its own constitution or charter or 
deed of trust. Particular congregations are bound 
to one another by the siinjile tie of fellowship, 
doctrinal sympathy, and atliiiity—a tie terminable 
at any time shoiilil egregious departure from type 
take' place. Till reeetif.ly, Uongregationalists, 
like liajitists, have maintained a remarkable 
homogeneity in spite of their freedom—a testi¬ 
mony to their loyalty to the traditions not less 
than to the congregational charters of the body. 
They have steadfastly resi.sted all tendencies to 
elevate common doctrinal statements into obliga¬ 
tory Confes.'iions (preferring to call them declara- 
tioT's or ‘ platforms’), and every teiniitation to form 
Presbyterian federations with legislative and 
jurisdictive courts. Neither civil nor ecclesias¬ 
tical authority or dignity is allowed to exercise 
power over a local congregation. For the rest, 
their history has run parallel with that of Presby¬ 
terianism, their re-adjustmeiits of the NVestminster 
type of doctrine proceeding on similar lines. 

liobert Browne's Statement of ('onqregntional 
Principles, published in 1582 at Micldelburg in 
Holland, was the pioneer declaration. It is in 
the form of an elaborate Catecliism of 185 
questions, each supplied with an answer, a coiinter- 
que.stion and its answer, doliriitions of the terms 
employed, and an analytic division. Its doctrine 
is orthodox Calvinism, but questions 35-127 
develop the characteristics of Congregational 
polity under tlie doctrine of the Church. Though 
Browne, after years of courageous propaganoa, 
ultimately abandoned his own cau.se and returned 
to the (fhurch of England, the movement was 
long associated with his name as ‘ Brownism.’ 
It was in Holland where Anabaptism prepared 
the way for it, and in New England that it first 
found a refuge. 

[Walker, The Creeds and Platforms of Congregationalism, 
New York, 1893, pp. 1-27, where full citations of the relevant 
literature are maae. ] 

The Lonc^n Confession of 1589 was prepared for 
the struggling congregation in that city by Henry 
Barrowe and John Greenwood, its two leading 
memliers, then imprisoned for their separatist 
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teaching and afterwards uiartyred. It was entitled 
‘A True Description out of tlie Word of God of 
the Visible Church,’ and was printed at Dort. 
Less democratic than Ilrowne’s work in its view 
of the authority of the elders, it makes the same 
claim to NT warrant for the free election of 
pastors and teachers, elders, deacons, and widows, 
by the congregation. It is silent on the system of 
doctrine, being in complete sympathy with the 
ruling Calvinism, 

[Walker, op. cit. pp. 2&-40, including the text.] 

The London-A irusterdam True Confession of 
15i)6 was published to vindicate the London 
fugitives resident in and near Amsterdam from 
the odium of wilful schism and of heresy. It 
seems to have been the work chiefly of the gifted 
Henry Ainsworth. Its 45 Articles deal with doc¬ 
trine, in which they are in harmony with Con¬ 
tinental and Anglican Calvinism ; and with Church 
government, in which they carry further the 
Coi igregational principles of the Confession of 1589, 
tightening discipline through provision for the 
de^iosition and even excommunication of unworthy 
ministers, and through the requirement of transfer¬ 
ence certificates from one congregation to another, 
urging complete separation from the Established 
Churdi, and calmly contemplating the use of 
civil power to reform it in harmony with their 
principles. 

[Walker, op. eit. pp. 41-74, lucl. text and bibliogj 

The Points of Difference between Congrega- 
tiondlistn and the Church of England were sub¬ 
mitted hy the same Isidy of exiles to James i. on 
his accession, in 1603. Of the 14 points the 
following may be quoted as rejiresentative : 

1 . * That Christ the Lord hath by Uih last Testament given 
to Hia Church, and set therein, sufficient ordinary Offices, with 
the maiier of calling or Entrance, Works, and Maintenance, for 
the atlininistnition of His holy things, and for the sufficient 
ordinary Instruction guydanue and service of Ilia Church, to 
tlie end of the world.' 2, ‘That every particular Church hath 
like and full interest and power to enjoy and practise all the 
ordinances of Christ. . . .’ 8. ‘ That every true visible Church 
is a couiuany of people called and separated from the world by 
the worn of God, and Joyned together by voluntary profession 
of the faith of Christ, in the fellowship of the Gospel. And that 
therefore no kriowne Atheist, unbelever, lleretique, or wicked 
liver be received or reteined a member. . . .’6. ‘That being 
that Joyned, every Church hath power in Christ to chuse and 
take unto themselves meet and sufficient persons into the 
Offices and functions of Pastors, Teachers, Elders, Deacons and 
Helpers . . . and that no Antichristian Hierarchic, or Ministerie, 
of Popes, Archhisliops, Lord-bishops, Buflraganes, Deanes, 
Archdeacons, Chauncellors, Parsons, Vicars, Priests, Dumb- 
ministers, nor any such like be set over the Spouse and 
Church of Christ. . . 

[Walker, op. cit. pp. 76-80, incl. text.] 

Between 1617 and 1647, Walker (qp. cit. pp. 
81-156) details a group of minor documents illus¬ 
trating the snread of Congregational principles, 
especially in New England—the Seven Articles of 
1^17, a minimum statement, almost an abnegation, 
of Congregational views submitted on behalf of 
the English refugees in Leyden in support of their 
application to the Virginia Colonizing Company 
for a grant of land in America on whimi to settle; 
the Mayflower Compact^ a civil covenant of the 
Congregational ^pe, in 1620 ; the Covenants and 
Greeds of Salem Churchy 1629-1665 ; tlie Covenant 
of the Gharlestoum-Boston Church, 1630 ; Hooker’s 
Summary of Congregational Principles (1645). a 


tionalism in his Due Mgtd of Presbyteries (1644); 
and the Creed-Covenant of the Churcli at Windsor, 
Connecticut (1647). 

The Camirndye (New England) Platform of 
Church Discipline (1648), following upon the 
Tentative Conclusions of the Cambridge Synod 
of 1646, is a supplement to the Westminster Con¬ 
fession of 1646, which the Synod, having perused 
and considered it ‘with much gladness oi heart, 
and thankfulness to God,’ judged ‘to be very holy. 


orthodox, and judicious in all matters of faith,’ 
and therefore freely and fully consentcil thereunte 
‘ for the substance thereof.’ The Synod acknow¬ 
ledged that the sections bearing on Vocation were 
not passed without debate or in their stricter 
sense. The Westminster doctrine of Church 
government and discipline in chs. xxv., xxx., and 
xxxi. was to be replaced by the new Platform. 
The Synod hoped that by this ‘ professed consent 
and free concurrence’ with the Westminster 
Divines it would appear to the world that, as they 
were * a remnant of the people of the same nation 
with them,’ so they were ‘ professors of the same 
common faitli, and fellow-heirs of the same 
common salvation.’ The Platform is credited to 
Richard Mather, and contains 17 substantial 
chapters, after a lengthy preface. It is a careful 
and minute application of Congregational prin¬ 
ciples to the details of the Puritan doctrine or the 
Church. 

(Walker, pp. 180-237; Schaff, Hist. p. 836. J 

The Savoy Declaration did for the English 

Churches what the Cambridge Platform did for 
the American; it has been the historical basis of 
their teaching. With some reluctance Cromwell 
had agreed to act upon the advice and request of 
certain influential Independents in Parliament to 
arrange for the publication of a Confession of Faith 
for the whole realm, difi'erences of opinion being 
tolerated except in the cases of Popery and Prelacy. 
Representatives were sent by 120 Congregational 
Churches in and near London, in response to a 
circular addressed to them by the Clerk of the 
Council of State, to a Conference in the Savoy 
Palace in London. The Conference did not meet 
till nearly four weeks after the Great Protector’s 
death. It elected to prepare a new Confession, 
and authorized a committee of six—Drs. Goodwin, 
Owen, Nye, Bridge, Caryl, and Greenhill (all save 
Owen members of tlie Westminster Assembly)—to 
prepare the draft. Within a fortnight the work 
was done and unanimously accepted. It consists 
of a very lengthy ‘ Preface,’descriptive of the work, 
deprecating coercion in the use of Confessions, 
which thereby became ‘ Impositions ’ and ‘ Exac¬ 
tions ’ of Faitli, and urging toleration in matters 
non-essential among Churches that held the 
necessary foundations of faith and holiness; a 
‘ Declaration of Faith,’ consisting of the doctrinal 
matter of the Westminster (’onfession slightly 
modified, and a System of Polity, or ‘ Institution 
of Churches.’ 

The ‘ Declaration of Faith ’ u in 82 chapters, two of the 
Westminster Confession being omitted, as they had previously 
been by the Long rarliament, viz. xxx. and xxxi., ‘of Church 
Censures' and 'of Synods and Councils,' one, viz. xx., being 
added, 'of the Gospel, and of the Extent of the Grace thereof.’ 
Ch. xxL, ‘of Christian Liberty and Liberty of Conscience,’is 
slightly modified. Ch. xxiv., ‘of the Civil Magistrate,* is 
altered to exclude the civil punishment of heresy, though 
‘blasphemy and errors subverting the faith and inevitably 
destroying the souls of them that receive them’ are to be 
preventea. Ch. xxv., ‘of Marriage,' is shortened by omissions. 
Ch. xxvi., 'of the Church,' is modified by omissions and 
additions. The 'Institution of Churches' sets fortli (Jongrega- 
tionalism in 80 propositioDS providing for constitution, 
government, discipline, organization, and fellowship. 

[Walker, pp. 840-408, where the Savoy changes are in¬ 
dicated by black type in the text; Schaff, Bist. pp. 820-8SS, 
Mvang. Prot. CruM, pp. 707-729.1 

In Britain, Bince 1658, the following have been 
the chief products of CunfeBsional activity. In 
1691 there were published Nine Heads of Agreement 
between Congregationalists and PreBoyterians in 
and near London, who had been drawn together 
by the persecution associated with the Act of 
Uniformity in 1662. They are more Congrega- 
tionalist than Presbyterian, anything like a 
Presbyterian system of courtB being an im¬ 
possibility at the time. Their acceptance in 
England, like the union they accompanied, was 
short-lived, but they found favour and exerted 
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influence in America. Tn 1833 appeared the 
Declaration of the Congregational Union of Eng¬ 
land and Wales, setting forth the ‘ Faith, Church 
Order, and Discipline of the Congregational or 
Independent Dissenters.’ It was composed by 
Dr. Redford of Worcester, was unanimously 
adopted, after revision, by the Union, and has ' 
maintained its place as its official manifesto, i 
It is prefaced bv 7 preliminary notes which dis* | 
claim for it technical or critical precision, deny 
the utility of creeds as bonds of union, admit the , 
existence of differences of opinion within the 
Union, but claim a greater harmony than among 
Churches requiring subscription. Its ‘Principles i 
of Religion,*^ in 20 propositions, are a moderate 
popular statement of Calvinistic doctrine. Its , 
concluding ‘ Principles of Church Order and 
Discipline* are 13 in number, and claim Divine , 
sanction for the polity they outline. 

iSchaff, Hitt. pp. 88:i-835, Eoang. Prot. Cretdt, pp. 730-734; 
Walker, pp. 440-462, 642-GB2.] | 

In America, since 1648, the following documents 
have emerged: The Boston Declaration of 1680, 
^proved by the Synod of the New England 
Cnurches, is simply the Savoy Confession witii the 
Cambridge Platform. The Saybrook Platform' 
(1708) marked the adoption by the Connecticut 
Churches of the Boston Declaration with the : 
Englisli Heads of Agreement of 1691. In 1801 the , 
same sympathy with Presbyterians, deepened by | 
common home-missionary problems, lea to the 
adoption of a Plan of Union, in 4 sections, by the 
Connecticut Churches. In 186.5 the National 
Council of Congregational Churches in the United 
States, which met at Boston, emitted a Declaration 
^ Faith, of which the first draft was prepared by 
Dtr. Joseph P. Thomson, Edward A. Lawrence, 
and George P. Fisher, followed by a second and a 
third, the third being adopted on Burial Hill, 
Plymouth, where the earliest meeting-house of the 
Pilgrim b'athers had stood. This Burial Hill 
Declaration impressively afiirms the Synod’s adher¬ 
ence to the faith and order of the Apostolic and 
Primitive Churches held by their fathers, and 
substantially as embodied in the Confessions and 
Platforms which the Synods o^ 1618 and 1680 set 
forth or re-aftirmed. The last five paragraphs 
briefly summarize ‘ the great fundamental truths 
in which all Christians .should agree,’ and which 
should be a basis of fellowship,—God the Triune, 
Jesus Christ the Incarnate Word, the Holy Com¬ 
forter, Sin, Atonement, Sanctification, Church, 
Ministry, Sacraments, Judgment to come,—state 
the testimony on which these doctrines rest, and 
close with a profler of fellowship with all who liold 
them and with an avowal of missionary purpose. 

The Oberlin Declaration of 1871 is a more 
matter-of-fact ro-affirmation, without any doctrinal 
detail. In 1883, m response to long-continued 
demands for a Declaration which should be less 
superficial than those of 18G5 and 1871, and more 
suitable both for use in private and public instruc¬ 
tion, and for use in the trust-deeds of local 
churches, a body of twenty-live representative 
commissioners completed a Creed of 12 Articles 
subscribed by all but three of their number. This 
Commission Creed, which was duly authorized as a 
common manifesto, has found wide acceptance. 
Congregationalism apart, it is on the same lines as 
the modern Presbyterian statements. It is cast 
in true creed form, each article beginning, *We 
believe.’ It is catholic; and evangelical in its doc¬ 
trine ; the historic difliculties in Calvinism are 
passed over; the language is simple, vigorous, and 
appropriate; even the doctrine of the Church in 
Art. A. is in such terms as would commend it to 
others than Congregationalists. Altogether it is 
one of the most successful modem Declarations. 


The Union Statement, is.sued by a joint-Com 
mittee at Dayton, 0., in Feb. 1906, with a view to 
union beween Congregationalists, Methodist Pro¬ 
testants, and United Brethren, bears the same 
character and has gained similar approv^al. It 
affirms ‘ consent to the teaching of the Ancient 
Symbols of the undivided Church, and to that 
substance of Christian doctrine which is common 
to the Creeds and Confessions which M'e have 
inherited from the past,’ though attention has been 
drawn to the significance of its omissions from the 
traditional system. 

'Schaff, Hist. pp. 836-840, Evang. Prot. Cretda, pp. 734-737; 

alker, pp. 238-682, incl. texts of all donuments down to 
1883; arL ‘Congregationalists* in Sohaff-Herzot; by Morton 
Dexter.] 

Ginbral LrrBRATiTRB. —The works cited will be found suf¬ 
ficient, Williston Walker’s Creed* and Platjorm* of Congrega¬ 
tionalism, New York, 1893, beini; especially full and reliable. In 
Schaff, Walker, and the art. in Schaff-Herzog a full statement of 
tbe relevant literature will he obtained. 

19. Confessions in the Arminian and Methodiat 
Churches.—Originally a s])iritual and ethical re¬ 
vival within the Church of England, Methodism 
OTew up under the Thirty-nine Articles and never 
Formally renounced its allegiance to them. But 
from the first, except in Whitefield’s following, it 
objected resolutely to the distinctively Calvinistic 
elements in them, and avowed its acceptance of 
them as in harmony with the Five Points of 
Arminianism (given above, p. 868*). From the 
Wesleys to William Booth, Wesleyan teachers 
have ‘ abhorred ’ the Calvinistic doctrine of the 
Divine decrees as subversive of Divine justice and 
love, and of human freedom, responsibility, activity, 
and hope, though, as intensely practical and em¬ 
piric thinkers, it might have occurred to them as a 
taradox, on that view, that Whitefield and count'- 
ess other preachers and teachers in the orthodox 
Calvinistic succession had never been conscious of 
any such perniciour; results of their views. But, if 
Methodism be guilty of exaggeration and mis¬ 
representation in its conception of the signification 
and implications of the Calvinistic doctrine, sh 
when it makes it teach that God passed over or 
damned the *iest of mankind’ irrespective of their 
sin, its motive is of the highest, its jmrpose is 
intensely practical, and its own phenomenal success 
has vindicated it. In polity, at least, it has 
boi rowed from Calvinism, not only in its practic¬ 
ally presbyterian organization in Britain, but in 
its conception of the episcopate as a superin¬ 
tending presbyterato in America. Practical elas 
tieitjr and adaptability characterize its polity, just 
as spiritual impressiveness and emotional cilective- 
ness mark its theology, common sense rather than 
abstract consistency being the principle of both, 
and appealing peculiarly to the English mind. 
Not historical learning, not even conformity to 
Scripture, not outward continuity with the past, 
not intellectual perfection, is the final test of a 
Church and system, but practical efficacy in the 
supreme work of reaching the heart, curbing the 
passions, converting the soul, and transforming 
the character. Clerical privilege and pedantry 
must how to the prophetic necessities of tne Spirit 
of God and His saving work. More than any 
other system, save that of the Friends, with which 
it has not a little in common, Wesleyan Methodism 
enthrones the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, testing 
all doctrines and all work by His felt presence and 
power. It has thus addressed itself with peculiar 
success to the practical and empiric instincts of 
the 19th cent., of whose religious history it has 
been, next to Christian missions, the outstanding 
phenomenon. In an age which worships power 
and has faith in success, it has wielded an unpre¬ 
cedented infinence and achieved an unparalleled 
success. The revival of which it was the leading 
force has affected almont every other Church for 
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good, it has stimulated the thought of every other 
system, and it has transformed the world’s con- 
cention of the nature and basis of religion. 

However the Methodist Churches may differ 
from one another, in Britain and America, in 
reference to organization, government, and dis¬ 
cipline, they are at one in regard to doctrine, 
maintaining unaltered Wesley^ own position. 
They have no formally complete, distinctive Con¬ 
fession, but, instead, a certain relation to the 
Anglican Articles defined by Wesley himself, and 
the basis of doctrine 8U])plied by Wesley’s notes on 
the New Testament which rest on Bengel’s admir¬ 
able Gnomon, or Commentary, and by his 68 
published sermons down to 1771. The basis is 
thus threefold. 

(1) Methodism and the 39 Articles. —In England, 
Wesley left the Articles formally undisturbed, in 
conformity with his scrupulous loyalty to Anglican 
order, contenting himself with disavowing their 
predcstinanan and allied elements, and interpreting 
them in an Arminian sense. In America, however, 
in doctrine as in polity and orders, he felt himself 
less fettered, lie gave the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, which he founded there, a recension of 
the 39 Articles suited to its special circumstances, 
and so abbreviated as to eliminate their obnoxious 
Calvinism and, negatively at least, to conform to 
his views. The C16 Articles, as they are called, 
adopttid by Conference in Baltimore in 1784 (except 
XXll I., recognizing the independence of the United 
States, which was not approved till 1804), reveal 
Wesley’s precise attitude to the 39. 

He omitted tiie political articles ap])Ilcable only to England, 
the stronffly Augiwtinian articles (XVII., of Predestination, as 
teaching unconditional election and the necessary perseverance 
of the elect; XIII., of Works before Justification, as haviiidT the 
nature of sin) and Art. VIIl., which re-aflirms the three Ecu¬ 
menical (Ireeds. Art. X., of Free-will, he retained, though it 
teaches, with Augustine and Calvin, man’s natural inability 
since the Fall to do good works without the grace of (Jod, 
inasmuch as it was his view that of God’s free grace free-will is 
supernaturally restored to all men universally. l<Yoin Art. IL 
he omitted the clauses ‘begotten from everlasting of the 
Father’ and ‘of His substance,’ from IX. the clauses which 
affirm the persistence of original sin in the regenerate and so 
conflict with his doctrine of Christian Perfection. In XVI. the 
words ‘sin after baiitisin ' are altered to ‘sin after Justification,’ 
to exclude the doctiirie of baptismal regeneration; and in 
XXV., of the Haeraments, before ‘signs of grace’ the words 
‘sure witnesses and effectual’ are oniitted. Hut there is no 
positive addition of Arminian teaching to the Articles. 

(2) Methodism and Armimanism. —Wc.sley made 
no secret of Ids entire concurrence with the five 
cardinal points of Arminianiam. They are em¬ 
bodied in iiis discourses. Human free-will retained 
in some measure in spite of the Fall, as the ba-sis of 
individual as di.stiiict Irom racial responsibility ; the 
voluntary self-limitation of the sovereign will of 
God in its relations to free agents ; foreknowledge 
of free actions and character as the ground of 
Divine predestination ; the universal extent of the 
Atonement; the resistibleness of Divine grace, 
and the possibility of final falling away from the 
regenerate and sanctified state—these are funda¬ 
mental Wesleyan as well as Arminian tenets, 
plausible and common-sense on the face of them, 
raising no popular ditlicultics such as beset the 
antagonistic Calvinistic deiinitions, and thus avoid¬ 
ing the tendency to morbidity, make-believe, and 
paralysis not always erroneously attributed to 
them. In reality the two systems are not diametri¬ 
cally opposed, if the common terms be used in a 
conimoii sense ; but We.sleyan thought, urged by a 

ractical impulse, did not scruple over metaphysical 
itlicuUies whether latent in Scripture or in reason, 
but fastened upon the form of doctrine which 
^pealed most directly to the heart and conscience. 
Thus Armimanism, which failed to maintain itself 
in Holland or to win a settlement in Scotland, 
found a home in England and among English 
settlers atiross the Atlantic. Indeed, it must be 


added that recent changes in the thought and 
standards of Calvinism have for the most part 
been in the direction of a tacit compromise with 
Arminian doctrine, if not of surrender to it. But 
Methodism does not share the Pelagian sympatides 
of Arminianism, takes a darker view of original 
sin as more than a disease, as complete depravity, 
attributes human freedom since the P'all not to any 
partial survival of original freedom, hut to the 
direct prevenient grace of the Spirit of God in the 
individual soul, and lays far greater stress upon 
definite conversion and regeneration as a necessary 
subjective experience for every man. 

(3) The Original Element in Methodism. —The 
sermons bring to light three distinctive doctrines 
which are fundamental in the Methodist system, 
i. The Universality of the. Offer of Saving Grace .— 
All men are born into an order not only of sin 
through Adam, but of saving grace through Chri.st, 
by wliose rigliteou-sness the free gift came upon all 
men unto justification. They are thus held guilt¬ 
less through Christ’s atoning merit until personal 
re.MjionsibiTity in tlie years of discretion is attaineil. 

‘ Christ’s atonement covers the deficiency of ability 
in the case of infants, and the deficiency of oppoi 
tuiiity in the case of the heathen.’ Three din- 
peusations embrace the whole raise of men : that of 
the Father—the heathen and Muhammadans who 
know God only through nature, providence, and 
conscience ; that of the Son—all who are born and 
brought up in Christian lands; and that of the 
Holy Spirit—those who have experienced for them¬ 
selves the saving grace of the Sjiirit. ii. The 
present Assurance of Salvation. —I’lie (Spirit of God 
witnesses with our own spirits that we are children 
of grace, that we are accepted now and shall he 
saved hereafter t/we iiersevore. iii. Perfectionism. 
—If apostasy he always possible, Christian per¬ 
fection is also ever in prospect as the grand incentive 
to eilort, perfection not beyond the reach either of 
enhancement or of loss, but thorough and all- 
pervading sanctification, the state in which de¬ 
li lierate sin is left beliind, love to God is supreme, 
and every true faculty of human life fully enjoyed. 

Calmnistic Methodism in Wales has already been 
treated under Calvinism (see above, p. 878 f.), and 
Baptist Arminianism in § 17 (4). 

fScbafl, Hist. pp. 882-000, Evang. Prot. Creeds, np. 807-813; 
Introd u> Winers Cvri/egnons 0 / Christendom, Enj;. tr. pp. 
Ixxvi-lxxviii; Works by John Wesley, Richard Wateon, W. B. 
Pope; Doctrines and Discipline of Meth. Epiee. Church, ed. 
Bishop Harris, N.Y. 1872; A New History of Methodism by 
W. J. Townsend and others, 2 vols., l/indon, 1009 ; artt- ii< 
M’Olintock-Htrong’s Cyclopaedia, a Methodist publication, etc ! 

20. Confessions in the Salvation Army. —Off- 
spring of Methodism as it is, with many marks of 
its parenta^^e, the Salvation Army occupies ground 
of its own C^onfessionally. In creed as in organiza¬ 
tion, it prides itself on its combination of freedom 
with authority, of simplicity with elasticity and 
practical effectiveness. Its doctrines are set forth 
authoritatively by the founder and General, 
William Bootn, in a variety of manuals prepared 
for children and adults, phrased in language of 
admirable directness and lucidity. There is a 
series of Directories, or Catechisms, graded for 
children under 10 years of age, and from 10 to 14 
years, and for parents and workers, based on a 
threefold scheme: Kevelation (God, Creation, the 
four Last Things, Christ, the Bible), Experience 
(Sin, Forgiveness, the Conditions of Salvation), 
and Obedience (How to keep Saved, Faith, Prayer, 
Duty, the Army). Orders and Regulations for 
Soldiers of the Salvation Army is a little treatise 
discussing in 12 chapters: Salvation, How to keep 
Religion, Character, the Care of the Body, Im¬ 
provement of the Mind, Home Life, in the World, 
the Army, Fighting, Giving and Collecting Money, 
Personal Dealing, Sickness, and Bereavement. The 
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Doctrines of the Salvation Army, a eatecheticai 
manual ‘ prepared for the use of Cadets in train¬ 
ing for ofticership,' contains in its latest form 
29 chapters which discuss with incisive vigour, if 
often narrowly, tlie Doctrines (a Creed), God, Jesus 
('hrist is God, Ilow we became Sinners, Redemp¬ 
tion, the Extent of the Atonement, the FiniKh(“d 
Work of Christ, Election, the Holy Ghost, the 
('onditions of Salvation, the Forgiveness of Sins, 
Conversion, the Two Natures, Assurance, Sanctifi¬ 
cation (7 cliapters). Backsliding, Final Perseverance, 
Death and After, Hell, the Bible, Getting Men 
Saved, Woman’s Right to jireach, the Government 
of the Army. In the last-named work, whose 
brevity and comprehensiveness ]>erhaps render a 
certain unfairness to other types of aoctrine un¬ 
avoidable, the chapter on election and its alleged 
basis in Scnjiture is a deliberate and express on¬ 
slaught upon Calvinism, which is represented as 
teaching ‘ that God has from all eternity, of His 
own good pleasure, and Without any reqard to 
their conduct, repndiated or left the remainder of 
mankind to everlasting damnation,’ whereas Cal¬ 
vinists have always taught that it is for sin 
inherited and committed that men are condemned. 
It will also be observed that there is no doctiine 
of the Sacraments, neither Baptism nor the Lord’s 
Supper having any place in the Army. 

Two documents embedded in the manuals men¬ 
tioned stand out as having symbolic authority : the 
* Artichis of War’ (187S) in the Orders and Regu¬ 
lations (ch. ix. § 3), and the Creed (1872), which 
forms the first chapter, and the Answer to the first 
CJSuestion. in The Doctrines (f the. Salvation Army 
(9th ed. 1908) 

(a) The‘Articles ol War'are 10 in numlier-8 
docirinal atlirmations of personal belief, and 8 
solemn vows of personal conduct. They are os 
follow s : 

‘ (1) received with nil niy heart the salvation offered to 

me hy the tender mercy of Jehovah, I do her# and now publicly 
acknowledge God to be mv Father and King, Jesus Christ to be 
mv Saviour, and the Holy Spirit to be luy Guide, Coinf<»rt.er, and 
Strength ; and that I will, by His help, love, serve, worship, and 
obey this glorious God through all time and through all eternity, 
(ii) Believing solemnly that the Salvation Army has been raised 
up by God, and is sustained and directed by Him, I do hereby 
declare my full (ietermination, by God’s help, to he a true soldier 
of the Aiinv till I die. (3) I am thoroughly convinced of the 
truth of the Army's teaching. (4) I believe that repentance 
towards God, faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, and conversion by 
the 1 loly Spirit, are necessary to salvation, and that all men may 
be saved. (5) I believe that we are saved by jfrace, through 
faith in our Lord Jesus Chnst, and he that helieveth hath the 
witness of it in himself. 1 have got it. Thank God ! (0) I be¬ 
lieve that the Scniituros were given hy inspiration of God, and 
that they tcaeli that not only does continuance in the favour of 
God depend upon increased faith in and obedience to Christ, but 
that It is possible for those who have been truly converted to 
fall away and ho eternally lost. (7) I believe that it is the privi¬ 
lege of all God’s people to be “ wholly sanctifled,” and that 
“their whole spirit and soul and body" may “be preserved 
blamelesH unto the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.'* That is 
to sav, I believe that after conversion there remain in the heart 
of the believer inclinations to evil, or roots of bitterness, which, 
unless overpowered by Divine grace, produce actual sin • hut 
these evil tendencies can he entirely taken away hy the Spirit of 
God ; and the whole heart, thus cleansed from anything contrary 
to the will of God, or entirely sanctified, will then profluoe the 
fruit of the Spirit only. And I believe that persons thus entirely 
sanctifled may, liy the power of God, be kept unblamable and 
unreprovahle before Him. (8) I believe in the immortality of the 
soul, in the resurrection of the body ; in the general Judgment 
at the end of the world ; in the eternal happiness of the righteous; 
and in the everlasting punishment of the wicked.' Art. 9 de¬ 
clares renunciation of the world for service in Christ’s Army, cost 
what it may. Art. 10 promises abstinence from intoxicants and 
narcotics save when medically prescribed; (11) from profanity 
and obscenity; (12) from dishonesty, unfairness, and deceit; 
(Hi) from oppressive, cruel, or cowardly treatment of those who 
are in one’s power or are dependent on one. Art. 14 promises 
the spending of time, strength, money, and influence for the 
War and the endeavour to induce one’s friends and others to do 
the same; and (15) obedience to the lawful orders of one’s 
Officers. Art, 16 declares: * I do here and now call upon all 
present to witness that I enter into this undertaking, and sign 
those Articles of War of my own free will, feeling that the love 
of Christ, who died to save me, requires from me this dovoHon 
of my life to His service for the salvation of the whole world, and 


therefore wish now to he of the Salvation 

Army.* 

( 6 ) The principal Doctrines are ; 

‘ (1) We believe that the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa¬ 
ments were given by the inspiration of God, and that they only 
constitute the Divine rule of Christian faith and practice. (2) We 
believe that there is only one God, w’ho is iiilinitcly perfect, the 
Creator, Preserver, and Oovernor of all things. (8) We believe 
that there are three persons In the Godhead—the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost—undivided in essence, co-equal in 
power and glory, and the only proi>er object of religions worship. 
(4) We believe that in the person of Jesus Christ the Divine and 
human natures are united, so that He is trul^ and properly God, 
and truly and properly man. (6) We believe that our first 
parents were created in a state of innocence, but b5' their dis¬ 
obedience they lost their purity and happinessand that, in 
consequence of their fall, all men have liecome sinners, totally 
depraved, and as such are justly exposed to the wrath of Ood. 
(6) We believe that the liOrd Jesus Christ has, hy His suffering 
and death, made an atonement for the whole world, so that 
whosoever will tnav be saved. (7) We lielieve that repentance 
towards God, faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, and regeneration 
hy the Holy Hpirit, are necessary to salvation. (8) We believe 
that we are justified by grace, through faith in our Ijord Jesus 
Christ, and he that helieveth hath the witness in himself. (9) We 
lielieve that the Scriptures teach that not only does continuance 
in thefavourof Ood depend upon continued faith in and oliedience 
to Christ, but that it is possible for those who have been truly 
converted to fall away and he eternally lust (10) We believe 
that it is the privilege of all believers to be “ wholly sanctifled,’’ 
etc. (as ’Articles of War,' no. 7). (11) We believe in the im¬ 
mortality of the soul, etc. (as ib. no. 8).‘ 

From these two Creeds, the Fightinj' and the 
Teaching Faith of the Army, which to some slight 
extent supplement one another, the doctrinal basis 
of the Army in a Methodist Arminianism is evi¬ 
dent. For tile militant mission on which it has set 
out it has reduced its orthodox Wesleyanism to the 
smallest possible compass. Even in doctrine its 
impedimenta must go into the smallest of knap¬ 
sacks, but in its essentials the body of Eeumonical 
doctrine on God, Christ, the Spirit, of evangelical 
doctrine on Scripture, on the saving work of Christ 
and the life to come, of Arminian doctrine on the 
extent of the Atonement, and of Methodist doctrine 
•n sin, conversion, assurance, the universality of 
grace, and nossible perfection—is included in the 
bundle. Tne metaphysics of doctrine, whether 
suggested by Sttripture or not, is left alone. Com¬ 
mon sense and imnieiliate emotional power are the 
criteria of the truth found in Scripture which is 
essential for the campaign against sin. For 
scholarship and afterthought there is no place or 
time. No touru is found even for those most 
compact of Christian treasures, the two great 
Sacraments, which are ‘ not essential to salvation,’ 
which have been occasions of continual divisiun 
and endless controversy, and whose efficacy, it is 
claimed, (tan better Be secured hy signing the 
Articles of War, by wearing uniform and hearing 
testimony, and by dedicatory solemnities for cliil 
dren or for adults. 

21. Confessions in the Society of Friends, 
or Quakers.—The Confessional attitude of the 
Quakers is in evident affinity with that of Baptists, 
Congregationalists, Methodists, and Salvationists, 
at many points ; but it represents a more radical 
breach with Christian convention. They renounce 
all external authority in matters spiritual, the 
letter of Scripture not less than subordinate 
standards, in favour of the direct and inward 
guidance of the illuminant Spirit of God, the Inner 
Light. Ceremonies and sacraments, traditions and 
conventions, organizations and official teachers, are 
set aside. Yet history repeated itself in their 
experien(;e, apologetic statements of their teaching 
being necessitated by popular caricature and theo¬ 
logical misrepresentation. These often took the 
form of condensed summaries, catechetical or jtro- 

ositional in structure. Anion^ those enumerated 

y Thoraa.s Evans in his Exposition of the Faith of 
the Religious Society of Friends (Philad. 1828, and 
later reprints) are a Confession and Profession of 
Faith in God by Richard Farnsworth (1058), and 
similar statements by George Fox '.he youngei 
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(1659 and 1661), by Jolin Crook in 1662, by William 
Smith in 1664, by William Penn in'1668, by 
Whitehead and Penn in 1671, by J*enii and others 
in 1698, and by Georj^e Fox, the founder himself, 
in 1671, 1675, and 1682. The nearest approach to 
an authoritative Confession is sujiidiea by the 
works of llobert IJarelay, the proprietor of l/ry, in 
Kincardineshire, iScotljind, the theolo^dan of the 
movement, and an untiring projiagator of its 
doctrine. lie wrote a Catrvhtsm in 1673, the 
answer.s consi.sting of judiciously selected passages 
of tSeriptiire, and the qiiestion.s containing a good 
deal of polemical and didactic matter, a brief 
(Umfcssiov of Faith of 23 Articles in Scri]>tural 
language hcing added at the close. In 1675 ap¬ 
peared his mafjruim opvs, the Apolorjif, whose 
central 15 Theses liave oidained a wide imiejiendent 
circulation as a reliable statement of Quaker 
principles. 

The ThcHcB are addresficri or dedifjated ‘ to the Cler^j, of what. 

tubularly to the Dootorn, I*rofe8.HorB, and NtudentH of Divinity in 
the IJmvnrsitioH and Hnhoola of (Ireat Itntuin, whether t‘relati('ai, 
I’reBbyterian, or any other,* to whom the Author ‘wisheth un- 
feilfiied repentaruje, unto the acknowledpment of the Truth,’ 
with the uneuiuproiiUBin^'and not very oonoilmtory remark upon 
their ^reat learnin)>; : ‘ Your Hutiool divinity, which taketh up 
almost a inan’H whole lifetime to learn, brin^H not a whit nearer 
to God, neither makes any man less wicked, or more rif^hleons, 
than he was. Therefore hath God laid aside the wise and 
learned, and the diHfmters of this world ; and hath chosen a few 
deHpicable and unlearned lustrunients, as to letter-learuiriir. as 
he did fishermen of ohl, to pulilish his pure and naked truth, 
and to free it of those mists and toga wherewith the olonfy hath 
clouded it that the people miKht admire and maintain them.* 

l*ro))oHiiiun (1) *Cnniiarn)Vif the true Fimiuiatum oj A'now- 
Udg(i,‘ attirms it to he the ktiowledjfe of God. (2) ‘ Concerning 
Immediate Revelation,' declares tlic ‘ testimony of the Spirit of 
God ’ to he In all generutioiis the true revelation ; Divine inward 
revelations neither do nor can contiadict 8cn[>turc or Reason, 
but are not to be subjected to either an to a hij^her authority or 
standard. (:J) * Voncemtng the Seripturen,’ describes them as a 
record of historical fact and of pro|ilietic truth and principles, oa 
only a declaration of tiie fountain, not the fountain itself; 
‘ nevertlieleHH as that which giveth a true and faithful testimony 
of the first foundation, they are and may be esteemed a second¬ 
ary rule, suliordinato to the Spirit . . . by the inward testimony 
of the Spirit we do.alone know them.’ (4) ‘ Cmeermng the 
Cmdition of Man in the Fall,' affirms the utterly ‘fallen, de¬ 
generate, and dead’ condition of all Adam’s posterity, deprived 
of the sensiition of the inward teBtimoriy or seed of God, and 
tlieir Inability to know anytliiiig aright unless ‘united to the 
Divine Light ’; yet the evil seed is not imputed to infants till 
by transgressinij they actually Join tiieinsclves therewith. (5) 
and (0) ' Concerning 'the Univerml Redemption by Christ and 
also the Saving anil Spiritual l^ight, wherewith every man is 
enlightened,’ treat of Christ, the Son of (iod, sent iu His infinite 
love and uiuversul purpose of Redemption, as the Light that 
enlighterietli every man that cometli mto the world, a iiglit as 
universal as the seed of sin, being the purchase of His death who 
tasted death for every man ; all men, heathen or infant, receive 
timt licnetit and inward Light wliicli is nut the mere light of 
Nature, even thoiigli they are without knowledge of the outward 
histori of dlmst’s life, ‘ whicli knowledge we willingly confess to 
be very profitable and comfortable, but not aksolutely needful 
unto such, from whom God Himself hath withheld it; yet they 
may be made partakers of the mystery of His death if they suffer 
His seed and liglit—enlightening their hearts—to take place.’ (7) 
‘ Concerning Justification,' stAtMs that those who do not resist 
this liglit have produced in them ‘a spiritual birth bringing 
forth lioliness,’ ‘ ny which lioly birth, to wit, Jesus Christ formed 
within us, and working his works in us, as we are sanctifiod so 
we are jnstified in the sight of God.' (8) ‘ Concerning Perfection,’ 
affirms that in the regenerate ‘ the liody of death and sin comes 
to be crucified and removed, and tlieir liearts united and sub¬ 
jected unto the truth, so as not to obey any suggestion of the 
evil one, but to he free from actual Hiiining . . . and in that 
respect perfect; yet doth this perfection still admit of a growth ; 
and there reiiiameth a po-ssihility ot sinning.’. . . (0) ‘ Concern¬ 
ing Perseverance, and the Possibility of Falling from Grace,* 
affirms tliat Divine grace resisted becomes man’s condemnation; 
even when it tias been accepted, shipwreck may be made of 
faith; those who have ‘ tasted of the heavenly gift and been 
made partakers of the Holy Ghost ’ may fall away ; yet others 
ma> in this life attain such an increase and stability in the truth 
as to lie beyond the reach of total apostasv. (10) ‘ Concerning the 
Ministry,’ affirms that it is this gift or light that constitutes a 
minister or pastor, not aiij' human coinuiission or literature; 
without it a ministry is deception ; it is to be exercised without 
hire or bargaining, yet ‘ if God iiath called any from their em¬ 
ployments . . It may be lawful for such, occordinff to the 
libertj' which they feel given them in the Lord, to receive such 
temporals—to wit, what may be needful to them for meat and 
clothing—as are freely given them by those to whom they have 
nommunicated spirituals.' (11) ’Concerning TforsAtp,’declarec 


that ‘all true and acceptaiilc worship to God is offered in the 
inward and immediate moving and drawing of his own Spirit, 
wiiich 18 neither limited to places, times, nor persons : ... all 
other worship then, lioth praises, prayers, and preachings, which 
man sets aliout in his own will and athisownappoinlmcut, which 
he can both begin and end at his pleasure, do or leave undone, 
as himself sees meet, whether they be a prescribed form, as a 
litiiigy, or prayers conceived extemporarilv, by the natural 
stn-ngth nna faculty of the mmd, they are all but superstitionH, 
will-wuiship, and alioniinable idolatry in the sight of God.' 
(12) ‘ Concerning Baptism,' states that it is ‘ not the putting 
awav the filth of the llesh, hut the answer of a good conscience 
before <lod, by the resurrection of Jesus Christ ’: it is ‘a pure 
and spiritual thing, to wit, the baptism of the Spirit and Fire, by 
which we are buried with him, that being washed and purged 
from our sins we may walk in newness of life’: the bajiUsm of 
infants ‘ is a mere human tradition for which neither precept nor 
practice is to be found in all the Scripture.’ (18) ‘ Concerning 
the Communion, or Participation of the Body and Blood of 
Christ,’ affirms it also to be spiritual and symliolic. (J4) ‘ Cim- 
cemtnij the Power of the Civil Magistrate, in matters jmrely 
religious, and pertaining to the conscience,' iiiBrxws God’s sole 
lordship over the conscience : ‘all killing, bunisliing, fining, im¬ 
prisoning . . . ^\llIC‘ll men are afflicted with, for the alone exer¬ 
cise of their conscience, or difference in worship or opinion, 
proceedeth from the spirit of Cam, the murderer, and is contrary 
to tlie truth ; provided always that no man, under the pretence 
of conscience, prejmiice his neighbour in life or estate, or do 
anything destructive to, or inconsistent w'ltli, human society.’ 
{Vi) ' Concerning Salutations and Recreatiims, etc., declares 
tliat, since ‘ the'chief end of all religion is to redeem man from 
the spirit and vain eonversatioii of this world,’ ‘ therefore all the 
vain customs and habitji thereof, both in word and deed, are to 
be reji'Cted . . . sueh as the taking off the hat to a man, the 
bowings and cringings of the body, and such other salutations of 
that kind, with all the foolish and superstitious formalities 
attending them, ... as also the unprofitable jilavs, frivolous 
recreations, sportings and gamings, which are invented to puss 
away the precious time, ancl divert the mind from the v, itness ot 
God'in the heart.’ 

Quakerism is tlui.s a protest against ee(*lesi- 
astieisni, sacranientarianisni, biblieisin, sacenJotal- 
isiu, traditionalism, and rationalism alike, a rigorous 
and consistent reaction against every element of 
dangerou.s formalism and literalism in Christianity; 
sjnriiual to the core, mystic and intuitional, in¬ 
dividualistic. Tt suliordmates, to the jioint of 
sacrilice, the letter to the spirit, the form or 
symlH)! to the substance. It a.ssume.s a spiritual 
advancement or education po.s.sessed only by tlie 
few, and underestimates the use of letter and sym¬ 
bol because of their abuse. If ‘their oddities in 
dres.saiid habits are the shadows of virtues’ (Seliall', 
/list. p. 866), their idiosyncrasies in doctrine arc* at 
worst the exaggeration of truths, thonght-i ompel- 
liiig, impressive, and searching distillations of 
Scripture teaching and of sanctilied common sense. 
They had their anticinalors in this or that pecnli- 
arity of their life ana teaching, though they are 
not indebted to them. They have, beyond ques¬ 
tion, prepared the way for much that is cliaraetei - 
iatic in Methodism and Salvationism, particularly. 
They renresciifc Purilani.sm puritanized, a sublimate 
of proplietie Christianity, a spiritual outgrowth 
from a highly developed type of poimlar religion. 
More than is generally appreciated, their concep- 
tiousof Scrijiture, the Sacraments, Spiritual Liberty, 
the Inward liight, the Indwelling Christ, the Eissence 
of Worship ami of Ministry, and the Meaning of 
Justification, have led the way to views now widely 
entertained by the most thoughtful Christians in 
all the Churches and outside them. What My.s- 
ticism has been in general Keligion, or Quietism 
in Itoman Catholicism, Quakerism has been in 
Protestantism. Its very exaggerations and erudi- 
tios were deliberate—arresting symbols and adver¬ 
tisements of its essential message. It has given 
silence a place in worship, and it has exercised the 
universal conscience by its Socratic demand for 
pc.rfect sincerity and consistency. If it can be the 
religion only of a few, the w'or'ld may be grateful 
to have contained those few. If it has given no 
criterion to distinguish the true from spurious 
moving.s of the Spirit, and lends itself to subtle or 
crude individualisms and egotistic whims and con¬ 
ventional make-believes peculiar to itself, it has a 
page of Christian history devoted to it whose 
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freedom from serious lilemisti most other branches 
of the Church might wistfully envy. 

fSchaff, UiHt pp. 859-878, Evana. ProU Creeds, pp. 789-798; 
Barclay’s Works; Evans, op. eit. supra ; artt. in various 
Encvclopseidias.] 

22. Confessions in Socinian and Unitarian 
Churches, and in the rest of Christendom.—The 
indeiiendunt attitude to doctrinal standards adopted 
by the Churches discussed in the last live divisions 
prepares us for the completely anti-Confessional 
and negative position of present-day Unitarianism, 
which has for its sole distinctive dogma the 
humanity, the non-divinity, of Jesus Christ, but 
refuses to fortify even that residuum of historical 
Christian doctrine behind Confessional bulwarks. 
But in the Keformation era, Unitarian Christianity 
was far from entertaining such doctrinal self- 
restraint. ft did not even dethrone the miraculous 
and supernatural in the Terson and history of 
tlesuB. It uttered its theological convictions in 
Confessional and catechetic form in the Socinian 
standards, not as binding creeds, of course, but p 
didactic manifestos. These reveal its origin in 
a llumanislic rationalism, which regards Christ 
simply as a revealer or teacher of moral and re¬ 
ligious truth. His death as a prophet’s martyrdom, 
and the Church as a school. Not the needs of the 
heart and the consciemic, but those of the intellect, 
were paramount in its rise. Its conception of sin 
and its cause and its seriousness was very dilierent 
from that which dominated Luther and the other 
orthodox Reformers, and led to its complete diver¬ 
gence from them. It denied original sin and guilt, 
vicarious atonement, the Incarnation and eternal 
Divinity of Christ, and the Trinity ; and it dis¬ 
counted the inspiration of a great part of Scrip¬ 
ture, esjjocially the Old Testament. 

An early Catechism and Confession in Sijriptural 
language was published at Cracow by the preacher 
Schomann in 1574. A Smaller Catechism for chil¬ 
dren followed in 1605. The Larger or Jiacovian 
Catechism, by Schmalz and Moscorovius, based on 
a fragmentary Catechism by Fausto Sozzini, was 
published at Rakau, a small town in Poland which 
was the centre of the movement, first in Polish in 
1605, then in German in 1608, and finally in the 
standard Latin form, with modifications, in 1609. 
The Confession of by Schlichting, of which 
the Confession of the Prussian Socinians in 1666 is 
simply an extract, took the form of an exposition 
of the Apostles’ Creed, with numerous Scripture 
citations, and adoj)Led an attitude of less acute 
antagonism to orthodoxy than the Catechism of 
1605-9. , j 

The Racovian Catechism of 1606-9 is the standard 
expression of Socinian doctrine. It is essentially 
theological rather than religious, rationalistic yet 
alsosupernaturalistic, controversial and argumenta¬ 
tive It begins: ‘ Tell me what is the Christian 
Religion ?’ and answers, ‘ It is the way pointed out 
and revealed to men by God to obtain eternal life.’ 
‘ Where is that way pointed out and revealed ?— 
In Holy Scripture, but chiefly in the New Testa¬ 
ment.* The Catechism contains 8 sections of vary¬ 
ing length. Section I. treats of Religion and Holy 
Scripture in general, containing four chapters on 
Holy Scripture (4 qns.), its Certitude (26 qns.), its 
Perfection (5 qns.), its Perspicuity (4 qns.). Section 
11. treats of the Way of Salvation and the Reasons 
tor Revelation (10 ans.). Section III. treats of the 
Knowledge of God as the Supreme Lord of all 
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the first step in the discussion of the general know¬ 
ledge of Christ (97 qns.). Section V. treats of the 
Prophetic Office of (Jhrist, the Central and Supreme 
doctrine in the System, in an opening chapter (8 qns.), 


folloM'ed by supplementary cha]iterB on the Teaeh- 
ings He added to the Law (108 qns.), the Teachings 
He handed down under Seal (8 qns.), th^ Lora's 
Supper (11 qns.). Water-baptism (6 qns.), the 
Promises of Eternal Life (9 qns.), and of the Holy 
Spirit (14 qns.), the Confirmation of the Divine 
Will (3 qns.), the Death of Christ (39 qns.), Faith 
(7 qns.), Free-will (30 qns.), Justification (4 qns.). 
Section VI. treats of Christ’s Priestly office (11 qns.), 
and VII. of His Kingly Office (20 qns). The clos¬ 
ing Section VIII. treats of the Church of Christ, as 
the body of His disciples, in four chapters, on the 
Visible Church (3 qns.), the Government of the 
Church (17 qns.). Ecclesiastical Discipline (13 qns.), 
and the Church Invisible (4 qns.). 

(For discussion of the various editions and of the early souroea 
in the private catechisms of Grejrory Paul, Schoinann, ai^ 
Fausto Hozzini, see Thomas Rees, Racovian Catechism^ Lond. 
I8i8, Introd. p. Ixxi II. For Latin text of Sozzini's Chnstiafw 
Relignmie Bremseima Institutu), and of another unflnisbed 
catechism by the same writer, see ‘ Fausti Socini Senensis 
Opera Omnia,’ in the Bibliotheca Fratrum Pohmorum quoe 
ifnttarios vacant, Irenopoli post annum Domini 1656, vol. i. pp. 
661-676 and 077-689. For text of the Catech. of 1609, see 
edition Irenoiwli post annum 1669. For Eng. tr. of completed 
edition of 1659, see Rees, op. cit. pp. l-.WS (a serviceable work! 
Of. Winer, Introd. pp. 31-34 (a somewhat confused 

account): Lindsay, Biet. of Rejormation, vol. ii. pp. 4TO-488; 
Fock, Der Soctntanisynm, 1847. Harnack, Uiat. of Doama, 
Eng. tr. vii. 137 ff., gives a very full and searching critical 
analysis of the Kacovian Uatechism.] 

Confessional documents can hardly be said to 
exist in the remaining organizations within, or on 
the frontier of, the Christian world, M'hose nanie 
is legion. Original and more or less authoritative 
books or groups of writings exist for many of them, 
or statements of their s^ient features emanating 
from their apostles or preachers, but authoritative 
(’onfossions in any strict sense they do not possess. 
Irvingisin and Darbyism on the one hand, and on 
the other Christian Science, Swedenliorgionism, 
and Mormonism, not to mention lesser sects, are 
systems with distinctive doctrines, but without 
documents which would bring them under the 
present survey. It may be of interest, however, 
to quote a group of Articles, as a summary of 
Mormon doctrine, by its Apostle and Prophet, 
Joseph Smith, written soon after the constitution 
of ‘ tne Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints,* 
at Now York in 1840 : 

‘1 We believe In God the Eternal Father, and in Hie Son 
Jesus Christ, and in the Holy Ghost. 2. We believe that men 
will be punished for their own sins, and not for Adam’s trans¬ 
gression. S. We believe that through the atonement of Christ 
all mankind may be saved, by obedience to the laws and 
ordinances of the Gospel. 4. We believe that these ordinances 
are: (I.) Faith in the Lord Jesus Christ; (ii.) Repentance ; (iii.) 
Baptism by immersion for the remission of sms; (iv.) I.iaying on 
of bonds for the gift of the Holy Ghost. 6. We believe that a 
man must be colled of God, by ‘‘^prophecy and by the laying on 
of hands,” by those who are in authority, to preach the Gospel 
and administer in the ordinances thereof. 6. Wo believe in the 
same organization that existed in the primitive Church, viz. 
apostles, prophets, pastors, teachers, evangelists, etc. 7. We 
believe in the gift of tongues, prophecy, revelation, visions, heal- 
ling, interpretation of tongues, etc. 8. We believe the Bible to be 
the word of God, os tar as it Is translated correctly ; we also 
believe the Book of Mormon to be the word of God. 9. We believe 
all that <lod has revealed, all that He does now reveal, and we 
believe that He will yet reveal many great and important things 
pertaining to the Kingdom of God. 10. We believe in the 
literal gathering of Israel, and in the restoration of the Ten 
Tribes: that Zion will bs built upon this Continent; that Christ 
will reign personally upon the earth, and that the earth will be 
renewed and receive its paradisaic glory. 11. We claim the 
privilege of worshipping Almighty God according to the dictates 
of our conscience, and allow all men the same privilege, let 
them worship how, where, or what they may. 12. We believe In 
being subject to kings, presidents, rulers, magistrates, in obey¬ 
ing, honouring, and sustaining the law. 18. We believe in being 
honest, true, chaste, benevolent, virtuous, and in doing good to 
all men ; indeed, we may say that we follow the admonition 
of Paul: “ We believe all things, we hope all things ” ; we have 
endured many things, and hope to be able to endure all things. 
If there is anything virtuous, lovely, or of good r^rt, or 
praiseworthy, we seek after these things ’ (quoted \n Religioue 
Systems of the World^, 1901, p. 668 f.). 

It will be observed that the practice of polygamy hod no 
sanction in the Articles of the Mormon Faith. 
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CONCLUfitON: TUB PAST, PRESENT, AND 

FUTURE DV CONFESSIONS. —A Hurvej of the Con- 
feHsioiiH of Christendom, living or dead, cannot 
fail to leave on the student of religious history a 
deep impression. (1) They constitute a stupendous 
fact, a phenomenon quite unparalleled in the re¬ 
ligious world, a striking evidence of the unique 
power of the personality, life, and teaching of 
Christ, througli Scripture and the Church, to stir 
the human intellect to its depths. Divided os 
Christendom is, and honeycombed by different 
opinions, dogmatic differences are a proof of the 
grasp of its great facts upon different types of 
miiiu. Other religions have their sects and their 
intcarnal dissensions, but none of them has made 
any such appeal to the mind and the imagination 
of the human race, stimulating it to its loftiest 
<‘fforts and educating it to its highest truths. (2) 
I’hey proclaim the universal fact of doctrinal 
cliange as well as of mental and spiritual variety. 
vdvTa peiis the burden of one aspect of their history. 
The Church, obsessed, rightly or wrongly, by the 
ideal of doctrinal uniformity, has been unable, 
either by the aid of temporal authority or by 
means of excommunication or by appeal to super¬ 
stitious fear, to maintain its unity. It is destined, 
it may be, to attain to the unity of the Spirit and 
the bond of peace only through infinite ancl harrow¬ 
ing division, provoked ana anon repented, and 
therewith to learn that persuasion and conviction 
are the only worthy instruments for the spread of 
truth, and that even among Christian dogmas the 
struggle to survive must inevitably in God’s provi¬ 
dence eliminate the unfit. (3) They suggest that 
in the intelligence and scholarship ot Christendom, 
cunscience is far from slumbering; that the very 
diversity of historical opinion, acquired not with¬ 
out heart-searching and solemnly professed, is an 
evidence of the existence of that intense seriousness 
and love of truth without which a final liarmony 
would be impossible. Beneath the obvious dis- 
sensus of the Confessions there is in truth a con¬ 
sensus, felt at least in presence of rival systems of 
religion and in face of the common enemies of 
faith. No student can peruse Schalfs admirable 
concluding conH])ectus of the doctrinal agreements 
and dillerences between the various Church-com¬ 
munions (Hist, of Cre.e.ds, pn. 919-930), or the 
careful pages and Tables of Winer’s Comparative 
View of tJie Doctrines and Confessions of the Various 
Communities of Christendom, without being deeply 
impre.ssed by the subtle interpenetration of great 
ideas and deep-seated instincts through groups of 
Churches outwardly far removed from one another. 
It is a wholesome experience to find, even in sects 
whose nanie.s have become bywords of oddity and 
even absurdity, a staunch aJherence, in standards 
and in practice, to great principles of religious 
truth and life; and it suggests to the student of 
history that in many cases these systems have been 
adopted for the sake of those principles and in spite 
of their eccentricities. The debt of the world to 
thinking minorities is nowhere more clearly ex¬ 
pressed than in the successive rise of the ^eat 
Protestant denominations whose standards have 
been reviewed. Eacdi stands for an idea or a group 
of ideas whose life was in danger of being strangled 
in the meshes of convention. However we may 
deplore the divisions of Christendom, signs are now 
abundant that the age of schism is over, and that, 
for the great mass of Christians throughout the 
world, catholicity is no longer synonymous wdth 
external or even intellectual uniformity. Some of 
the smallest sects have been most catholic in spirit 
because most tolerant by serious conviction. Union 
movements among Presbyterians, among Baptists, 
among Methodists, and among Congregatioualists, 
movements even betw'een the groups, Protestant I 


and Evangelical Alliances in face of common ad* 
versarie.s, World Conferences and International 
Councils of kindred communions, Anglican, Presby¬ 
terian, Baptist, Congregationalist, or others, over¬ 
tures for an ecclesiastical understanding between 
Anglicans and Greek Catholics, or between Presby¬ 
terians and Anglicans, the ebb and flow of converts 
from one (’hurch to another from which no com¬ 
munion is immune—these are features of the age 
in which we live, attesting the facts that the 
lessons of history are being widely learned, that 
the struggles of the past for liberty and charity 
have not l>een in vain, that other than doctrinal 
elements of religion are having justice done to 
them, that temperamental as well as intellectual 
difleronces between men and peoples are being 
allowed for and respected. 

It is often said that the day of Confessions is 
ast, and that the Christian world as a whole has 
ecome, or is fast becoming, anti-Confessional. It 
is certain that in all the Churches, Homan Catholic 
and even Greek Catholic included, an attitude of 
quiet personal independence, reverent but firm, 
towarcfs the historic symbols of faith is increasingly 
being adopted, alike by clergy and by people, m 
spite of every eflot t to arrest the movement. Un¬ 
less some world-cataKtrophe sets back the standard 
of clerical and popular education, this attitude will 
certainly continue and spread. Adherence to 
historic dogmas is valueless, and indeed pernicious, 
if it be not intelligent and spontaneous. Assent, 
ignorant or constrained, is not consent. If it is 
lieutb to a Creed to be exposed to the storms of free 
thought, it ought to die. It is such buffeting by 
the elements oi experience, it is such conflict witn 
the ravaging forces of time and change, that reveals 
with unrivalled imjiressivenoss and certainty the 
faith that can dare to c‘.all itself eternal. ConsU- 
tutional change, as distinct from the revolutionary 
alterations by passing impulse which only provoke 
reaction, is legitimate, and ought to be provided 
for without prejudice or craven fear, for a creed 
that is not believed to be true is not worthy of the 
name. No system deserves the name of faith 
which rests on mistrust of God and doubt of His 
providential guidance. No Confession can be 
spiritual or safe which has to be safeguarded by 
tlie whip of discipline, or by measures which dis¬ 
close an ignoble despair of God’s Holy Spirit. 
Doctrinal understandings or declarations which 
are maintained by Chur^ Courts and Authorities 
through precarious or narrow majorities involve in 
every case a jiainful loss of prestige. The Creed 
which has not in it the note of triumphal assurance, 
carrying the hearts of all its adherents with it in a 
gush of emotion, ought not to rush into publicity, 
or pretend to an authority which in reality it 
does not possess. How to change without loss of 
continuity, how to grow without loss of identity, 
how to be free in doctrine while clinging to a sacr^ 
past, how to meet the protean spirit of the times 
without bowing down to it, yet without alienating 
its rightful instincts and flouting its proper needs— 
these are the practical difliculties to the mind of a 
Church which would be true to the past, honest 
with the present, and helpful to the future; and 
there has never i>een an age in human history so 
keenly alive to them as the present, so eager and 
so anxious to deal with them, so capable of appreci¬ 
ating and handling them aright. The experience 
of creedless Chorees, like the Unitarian, helped 
though they have been during a century of un¬ 
paralleled research, scientific attainment, and in¬ 
tellectual liberty, by the prestige of almost complete 
doctrinal freedom, and influential as they have oeen 
in stimulating the thought of the Christian world 
at large, in promoting s^olorship, and in correct¬ 
ing tritheistic and superstitious tendencies in ortho- 
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dox Chun'h life, has not been hiicIi as to prove that 
there is in Cliristeiulom in j'eneral any wide-spread 
dislike or distrust of creeds as creeds. 

Particular Confessions, amon^ them the most 
time-honoured, even the Ecumenical Creeds them¬ 
selves, M'hose evolution has become matter of 
common knowled^je, are accepted with reserve, are 
studied and appreciated in tne light of their age, 
their antecedent controversies, the limitations of 
the scholarship of their day and of the minds that 
framed them. The ‘ higher criticism ’ of Holy 
Scripture was bound to m accompanied by a his¬ 
torical and critical study of the very documents 
which were intended to serve as determinants of 
the sense in which Scripture was to be accepted 
and believed. And just as ‘ adherence to Scripture ’ 
has lost throughout the great evangelical Pro¬ 
testant communions the meaning of liter.al in favour 
of spiritual a(!ct‘ptance in the light of history^ and 
learning, so adhcience to a particular Creed or Con¬ 
fession must ne(‘ds be effected by an accurate 
ai;quaintance with the circumstances of its origin, 
which in .stmie instances at least reveal a hitherto | 
unsuspected liberalism of purpose in their authors. ' 

Hence it has come about, in Churches so in¬ 
herently conservative as the Presbyterian, that 
througliout tlie whole world their devotion to theo¬ 
logical, historical, and Scriptural sidiolarsliip has 
brought about a complete change of attitude to¬ 
wards Scripture and tlieir ‘subordinate standards.’ 
liy Declaratory Sta(,ement8, or modifieil formula* of 
suhscri]»tion, or even by the formulation of new 
Confessions, tliey have endeavoured to he true to ' 
the new knowledge, to ease the ‘•oriscience of those 
who have alrnady subscribed their historic stan¬ 
dards, and to facilitate the entrance of recruits 
fresh from the new school-training to the none too 
crowded ranks of the ministry, and to the rank 
and file of the general inemhership. If they adhere 
to the old standards, as for the most part they 
sinceiely do, it is with express reservations, binding 
themselv es to their ‘ substance ’ or their * essentials,’ 
or ‘ the fundamentals of Reformed Doctrine,’ 
u lietlier these are defined or not. The individual 
conscience and intellect are considered in a manner 
hitJicrto un known, and a liberty of private judgment 
formerly undieaiiit of is tacitly assumed. The 
indignity and scandal of ‘discipline’ for breach of 
minute fidelity to documents three centuries old 
IS loo acutely fidt to permit of its ready exercise. 
For once an age of intense missionary purpose has 
been an age of open mind, and the odium theo- 
logirum has been assigned a definite place in the 
catalogue of un-Christian failings. In presence of 
die api)alling .spectacle of (irime and unbelief and 
ignorance and misery in the world’s great centres 
of poi»nlation, and in presence of the awe-inspiring 
MHictac-le of the world’s great systems of non- 
Christian faith, even tlie gravest doctrinal difter- 
ences have shrank jierceptibly, though it would be 
ridiculous to say that they are likely ever to 
disappear. Men are constrained to co-operate and 
combine when confronted by common foes. And 
at last there is being estahlished throughout the 
Christian world that atmosphere of fraternal 
interest and mutual trust which is an absolute 
pre-rcqui.site of any doctrinal consensus or harmony 
to come. 

Creeds and Confessions there must be. Faith, 
rliough it embraces more than intellect, cannot 
renounce the intellect, or dispense with words 
and forms of uttered thought. There cannot be 
a gospel, or preacher’s tidings for the saving of 
mankind, w’ithout an antecedent creed or body of 
belief, articulate or inarticulate. Preaching is 
the utterance of belief, as well as of experience; 
and, if men are to speak from a common platform, 
within a common organization, for tlie propaga¬ 


tion and increase of religion, they must have a 
common basis of faith, which may well be ex¬ 
pressed in some form of public Oeed. It is un¬ 
thinkable that the vast aggregate of doctrinal 
syuiliols evolved by the Christian Church in all 
lands during nineteen centuries of intense activity 
should have ]>ruceeded from any but a profoundly 
natural and honourable instinct in the soul of faith. 
But it is also now unthinkable that any one type 
of doctrine should claim, without self-discrediting 
presumption, to have a mouojioly of Divine and 
saving truth entrusted to it. It is not more certain 
that a branch of the Church ought to publish the 
faith which animates it, so far as words can do so, 
than that it ought to publish such changes in that 
faith as time under the Spirit of Truth brings with 
it. The obligation is identical. Faith, though 
it changes, remains faith notwithstanding, and, 
when it regains a position of stable equilibrium, 
it ought not to bo hid, but expressed in public 
as a fresh message of goodness for the world. 
If Christianity be true, and Christ the Truth, 
new knowledge should be welcome to all Chris¬ 
tians as ail increase to their heritage of truth. 
Obscurantism in every form, suspicion of fresh 
light however betrayed, is fatal to tlie good name 
of a Church and to the reputation of the religion 
it would protect. It is treai;hery to faith to sug- 
gast that it can be preserved only by enclosure 
within fences, or by isolation from contagion in 
the stir of science and of life. Religion can have 
few deadlier foes than the man who thinks that 
its influence or future can really be destroyed by 
tampering with a particular Creed. 

What of the ethics of subscription^ If Creeds 
are lielieved, they may as well he signed as re¬ 
peated. But, as the years advance, and thought 
moves forward on unresting feet, is it right to ask 
men still to assent to them ? The terms they 
employ may grow obsolete, or convey new mean¬ 
ings. Particular tenets, few or many, may recede 
from the foreground of interest, become open ques¬ 
tions, or even become discredited. Between the 
period of complete faith and the period of dis¬ 
crediting, there must have passed years of transi¬ 
tion and uncertainty. What could subscription 
possibly mean then ? Again, few doctrinal stand¬ 
ards liave been drawn up by unanimous consent. 
Fiom the first a minority has doubted some par¬ 
ticulars in them. Their assent was general, or at 
least incomplete, given for the sake of peace and 
harmony. Allowance, therefore, must be made 
for the element of legitimate compromise insepar¬ 
able from all social organizations. Loyalty to the 
spirit and general tenor of the teaching, not to 
the letter, alone can be fairly expected in public 
as distinct from private standards. If the society 
or corporation adjudges the individual to have 
seriously transgressed the common understanding, 
it may excommunicate him, or he may withdraw 
himself and renounce communion if he is conscious 
that he has overstepped the reasonable limits of 
variation. Each must decide fur himself or itself 
on such a question. But at least it seems un¬ 
ethical, especially in periods of acknowledged 
transition, to lay it down that formal subscrip¬ 
tion to historical Confessions implies literal and 
comydete acceptance of their details. There must 
be some y>lay where public and private faith are 
linked togetiier. The Member of Parliament, the 
political holder of oflice, who swears to uphold the 
Constitution, is expected to amend it if the people 
or his own judgment so decide. The men whose 
task it is to re)>eal old laws and enact new laws 
share with all others the duty of obedience to 
law. So, in every Cliurch which believes that its 
preachers have in some measure a prophetic voca¬ 
tion, liberty must neeils be conceded to tnem to defy 
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the popular mind if it seems to them that God so 
wills. As Churches miw change yet remain them¬ 
selves, may alter their Confessions yet retain their 
identity, so in such cases the individual who sab- 
scribes and finds that he outgrows the system to 
which he has subscribed is nut therefore bound t(» 
withdraw from the communion unless he judges 
his breach with its standards to be radical, funda¬ 
mental. No rule can be laid down which will 
cover all cases equitably. A sense of honour in the 
individual, a sense of chivalry in the community, 
and patient consideration on the part of both, 
must in each particular instance decide, in the 
light of all the circumstances. It should be re¬ 
membered that there is no evidence tliat Christ 
exacted or expected any identity of belief from 
His disciples, or equijijKjd His Apostles with an^ 
precisely uniform message to the world. It is 
certain tliat the Apostles were never confronted 
with documents or declarations in aiw sense 
analogous to the Ctinfessions of mod<;rn Christen¬ 
dom, or even to the Creeds of the ancient Church. 
Their faitli was personal and in a Person. When¬ 
ever we are assured that the faith of a fellow 


Christian is also personal and directed towards the 
same Person, we should beware of withholding 
fellowship from him because of minor differences. 

Qcmkral Litbratct&b. — Indispensable general works are 
Philip Schaff, S vols. entitled A History of ths Creeds oj 
Chnstmdom; Ths Creeds of ths Greek and, Latin Churchss; 
Ths Creeds of the Evangelical Protestant Churches, New York, 
1876, Lond. 1877 (fith ed., New York, 1887, with tew change^, 
bv far the most valuable work on the whole subject; G. B. 
Winer, Comparatii}e View of the Doctrines and Confessions of 
the Various Conviminities of Christendom (Eng. tr., W. B. Pope), 
Edinb. 1873: P. Hall, Harmony of Prot. Confessions^ Lond. 
1842; S. G. (^reen, The Christian Creed and the. Creeds of Chris- 
tendom, Lond. 18D8 (an admirable nneral survey, with careful 
djsnussion of related topics); E. F. Karl Muller, Symholik, 
Ijeipzig, 1806; G. F. Oenler, Lehrbueh der Sj/mbolik, 2nd ed. by 
Hermann, 1801; H. Schmidt, Jlandfmch der Symbolik, Berlin, 
1800; and the partial works on ‘ Symbolik,' by Loofs (IjelpBig, 
1002 ) and Kattenbusch (Freibu^, 1892), with their admirable 
series of articles in PRE^, including a gen. art. ‘ Symbole, 8ym* 
bolik,’ in that work. The Uroall Lectures of 1002, on 'Greeds 
and Churches,' by A. Stewart, are in course of preparation for 
publication. For a theological discussion of the chief dogmatic 
utterances and tendencies down to the Reformation era, and in 
the Roman Church to the 10th cent., Harnack, Hist, of 
Dogma, Eng. tr. from 3rd ed., 7 vols., 1894-1800, is of supreme 
value. 

[Many of the translations in this article are taken from or 
based on the rendering given by Schaff—in all cases re- 

v«««»d.j W. A. Curtis. 
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